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PREFACE 


mHE Classical Dictionary, published more than thirty yean ago, of 
X which this book is a revision, was designed by the late Sir William 
Smith to include in a single volume as much of the information 
contained in his larger Dictionaries of Biography and Mythology, and 
of Ancient Geography, as would be serviceable for the upper forms of 
schools, and might make it useful also as a compendious book of 
reference for somewhat more advanced students. 

It was intended chiefly to elucidate the Greek and Roman writers 
usually read in schools, and to the characters and subjects dealt with 
in their works the greatest space was accordingly allotted ; but a large 
number of shorter articles not included within those limits were added, 
as it was not considered expedient to omit any names connected with 
antiquity of which it is expected that some knowledge should be 
possessed by every person who aspires to a liberal education. 

The book has for many years been found useful for the objeot for 
which it was written, and it is hoped that a revision with the ad< 
vantages of the new light thrown by the writings of more recent 
scholars and explorers will be no less serviceable at the present time. 

The design of this revised edition, projected by Sir William Smith 
more than two years ago, is much the same as that of the older work. 
It is intended for the use of the same. class of students, as an aid in 
reading those Greek and Latin, authors which will usually be studied 
by them. Hence the old limits art* Mr the most part observed, and, 
as was then said, * the historical articles include all the names of any 
importance which occur in Greek and Roman writers from the earliest 
times down to the extinction of the Western Empire in the year 476. 
Very few names are inserted which are not included in this period ; 
but stiU there are some persons who lived after the fall of the Western 
Empire who could not with propriety be omitted in a Classical 
Dictionary. Such is the case with Justinian, whose legislation has 
exercised such an important influence upon the nations of Western 
Europe ; with Theodoric, at whose court lived Cassiodorus and 
Boethius ; and with a few others.' Among the literary articles has 
been included some notice, necessarily brief in many cases, of all 
Greek and Latin authors whose works are extant, and others who 
exercised an important influence upon literature, but whose writings 
have not come down to us. For those, however, who wrote only on 
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ecclesiastical subjects, the student is referred to the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography. It has been thought that it would be service- 
able, and likely to encourage wider reading, to insert the more 
important ancient authorities (in literature) for each article : fuller 
references are generally to be found in the larger Dictionaries named 
above. 

Since the publication of the older edition so much additional 
knowledge has been acquired in most branches of classical study that it 
has been found necessary, not merely to alter, but practically to rewrite 
many of the articles: this applies particularly to the articles on 
Mythology, and to many of those on Topography. Several new plans 
and maps hare been inserted to illustrate the articles on those places 
which are most important in Greek and Roman literature. Among 
these are the map of the Troad and that of Syracuse, which is based 
upon one in Freeman’s Sicily. For the alterations in the map of 
Athens, and for the description of the city, much help has been derived 
from Miss Harrison's Mythology and Monuments of Athens , from Dr. 
Rolling's treatise, and from Professor Gardner’s New Chapters in 
Greek History, from which book also the plans of Tiryns, Eleusis, 
and Olympia, with much valuable information, have been taken. In 
altering the maps and plans of Rome, as well as in describing the 
topography, the Editor has been guided chiefly by Professor Middle- 
ton’s Remains of Ancient Rome : for the alterations in the map of the 
Roman Wall in Britain, and for other kind help, he is indebted to 
Mr. Haverfield. Several new cuts also have been substituted for 
those which were intended to illustrate the articles on mythology or 
on art. 

Considerations of space have made it impossible to give any refer- 
ences to the modern authorities for each article, but it is thought that 
those who wish to make a fuller study of any matter which is here 
concisely treated will sometimes find useful a short Appendix which 
has been added to give a few of the more important and more accessible 
works in different branches of classical study. It must also serve to 
express obligations to the writers which the Editor could not acknow- 
ledge under the separate articles. 

Throughout the progress of the work Sir William Smith con- 
stantly directed and supervised it with all his knowledge and patient 
carefulness up to the time of bis death : the last part of the book has 
been deprived of the great advantage of his guidance. 

G. E. Maiundik. 


January 1804. 
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ABA 

^ Aba. [Abu 8.] 

. Abacaenum ('Afidjcatvov or rk 'A&dicaiva: 
'Afkucamvos : nr. Tripi , Bn.), a town of the 

Siculi in Sicily, 
about 4 miles 
from the N. 
coast, between 

S jmdaris and 
ylae. The 

Coin of Abacaenum in Sicily. boar and acom 

06©., head of Zous ; ret., boar and acorn. on the coins of 

Abacaennm refer to the forest of oaks covering 
the neighbouring mountains and affording pas- 
ture to herds of swine (Diod. xix. 65, 110). 

Abae (*A/Bcu : ’AjBcuos : nr. ExarM , Ru.), a 
town in the N.W. of Phocis, said to have been 
founded by the Argive Abas. [Abas, Abantes.] 
It possessed a temple and oracle of Apollo 
(Soph. Oed. T. 899), hence surnamed Abaeus. 
The temple was destroyed in the invasion of 
Xerxes, and a second time in the Bacred war : 
it was rebuilt by Hadrian (Hdt. i. 46, viii. 27, 
88, 184 ; Paus. x. 85). 

Ablins, said by Pytheas to be an island in 
the northern ocean, where amber was found, 
probably a portion of the Prussian coast upon 
the Baltic (Plin. xxxvii. $ 85 ; Diod. v. 23). 

Abantei (*A/B arris), the ancient inhabitants 
of Euboea (Horn. II. ii. 686), hence called Aban- 
tit and Abantiae (Eur. Here. Fur. 185 ; Plin. 
iv. $ 64). Henoe Abantiui, Euboean (Stat. S. 
iv. 8, 46). The Abantes are said to have first 
settled in Phocis, where they built Abae, and 
afterwards to have crossed over to Euboea. The 
Abantes of Euboea assisted in colonising several 
Ionio cities of Asia Minor (Hdt. i. 146). 
Abantlldei, Abantlai. [Ibas,] 

Abantldas (*A,3orrft«s), murdered Clinias, 
the father of Aratus, and became tyrant of 
Sicvon, b.c. 964 (Plut. Arat. 2; PauB. ii. 8, 2). 

Ablril, idis, acc. Abarim ("Adopts, iloi), 
1. A Hyperborean priest of Apollo who came 
to Greece, while his own country was visited 
by a plague, about b.o. 570. His history is 
mythical: he is said to have taken no earthly 
food, and to have ridden on his arrow, the gift 
of Apollo, through the air. He cured diseases 
by incantations, and delivered the world from 
a plague. Oracles and charms under his name 
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passed current in later times (Hdt. iv. 86; 
Plat. Charm, p. 158 ; Pans. iii. 18, 2).— 2. Or 
Avaril, the fortified camp of the Hyksos during 
their occupation of Egypt, on the E. of the Pe- 
lusiac branch of the Nile (Joseph, c. Apian. L 
14). Hence Ab&rit&nus (Plin. xvi. 172). 

Abarnifl (■'A fiapris or ’'A&apvos : ’A&apvefa), a 
town near L&mpsacuB on the Asiatic side of 
the Hellespont (Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 29). 

Abas, antis ( v A/3os, arros), twelfth king of 
Argos, son of Lynceus, grandson of Danaus, 
ana father of Acrisius. When he informed his 
father of the death of Danaus, he was rewarded 
with the shield of his grandfather, which was 
sacred to Hera. This shield performed various 
marvels. It was gained by Aeneas (‘magni 
gestamen Abantis,’ Verg. Aen. iii. 286). Abas 
is described as a successful conqueror and the 
founder of Abae in Phocis. [Abae.] Hence (i.) 
Ab&ntlus, adj. (Ov. M. xv. 164). (ii.) Aban- 
tlldls (’A/SavriaSijs), a descendant of Abas ; his 
son Acrisius (Ov. M. iv. 607), his great-grandson 
Perseus, by Danae, daughter of Acrisius (Ov. 
M. iv. 678, Am. iii. 12, 24). (iii.) Abannas, 
Adis CAfktyrtds, dSot), a female descendant of 
Abas, i.e. Danae. [Danae.] 

AbltOl, i, /. ("AjSoTos, i.e. inaccessible), a 
rocky island in the Nile, near Philaq (Sen. 
Q.N. iv.2,7; Luc. x. 823). 

Abbassus, a town of Phrygia (Liw xxxviii. 15). 

Abdera {rk ‘'ABbrjpa, Abdera, ae, and 
Abdera, orum, n. : *AB bripirris, Abderites and 



Coin of Abdera in Thrace. 

Obv. % a griffin, ae symbol of Apollo's worship; » Pa lli da- 
nas,' as the magistrate of the year; re©., AWymm# sur- 
ronnding a square. 

Abderlta, ae, m.). 1. A town of Thxaee, 
the mouth of the Nestus. 
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logy, it wkb founded by Heraoles in honour of 
Abdskub; but according to history, it was 
colonised first by Timesius of Clazomenae about 
8.0. 666, and a second time by the inhabitants 
of Teos in Ionia, who settled there after their 
own town had been taken by the Persians 544 
(Hdt. i. 168). Abdera was a flourishing town 
when Xerxes invaded Greece (Hdt. vii. 120), 
and continued a place of importance under the 
Romans, who made it a free city. It was the 
birthplace of Democritus, Protagoras, and An- 
axarcnus ; but in spite of this its inhabitants 
passed into a proverb for stupidity (Juv. x. 50; 
Mart. x. 25, 4; Cic. Att. iv. 16 (17), vii. 7). 
Hence AbdSrit&nus, stupid {Mart. 1. c .). — 
2. {Adra), a town of Hispania Baetica on the 
coast, founded by the Phoenicians (Strab. p. 157 ; 
Plin. iii. § 8). 

AbdSrui ('AjSSi ipos), a favourite of Heracles, 
tom to pieces by the mares of Diomedes 
(Apollod. li. 5). [Abdera.] 

Abd6l5njhnus or Abd&lfinXmus, also called 
Ballonymus (Diod. xvii. 46), a gardener, but of 
royal descent, made king of Sidon by Alexan- 
der the Great (Curt. iv. 1, 19; Just. xi. 10, 8). 

Abella or Avella (Abellanus: Avella vec- 
chia ), a town of Campania, not far from Nola, 
founded by the Chalcidians in Euboea (Just, 
xx. 1), afterwards an Oscan town, was celebrated 
for its apples, whence Virgil (Aen. vii. 740) calls 
it mdliftra , and for its great filberts (cf. Sil. 
▼iii. 545), nuces Avelldnae (Plin. xv. § 88). 

Abelllnum (Abelllnas : Avellino ), a town of 
the Hirpini in Samnium (Plin. iii. § 68). Pliny 
(iii. § 105) speaks of two towns of this name : 
1 Abellinates cognomina Protropi ’ and ‘Abelli- 
nates cognominati Marsi.’ 

Abelox, Abelux, or Abilyx (*A/8/Av{), a Spa- 
niard of noble birth, who betrayed the Spanish 
hostages at Saguntum to the Roman generals 
(Liv. xxii. 22 ; Pol. iii. 98, Ac.). 

Abe6n& (from abeo ) and Adetina, Roman 
goddesses who protected children in their first 
attempts to walk (Aug. Civ. Dei , iv. 21, vii. 8). 

Abg&rus, Aebarus, or Aug&rus CA&yapo*, 
'Ajcfiapos, Atiyapos), a name common to many 
rulers of Eaessa, the capital of Osroene in 
Mesopotamia (Tac. A. xii. 12). Of these rulers 
one is supposed by Eusebius (H. E. i. 88) to 
have been the author of a letter written to 
Christ, which is believed to be spurious. 

Abia (y 'Afita : nr. Zarnata), a town of Mes- 
senia, on the Messenian gulf, said to have been 
the same as the Ire of tine Iliad (ix. 292), and 
to have been called Abia after Abia, the nurse 
of Hyllus, a son of Heracles. Subsequently it 
belonged to the Achaean League, and existed 
in the time of Hadrian (PauB. iv. 80; Pol. 

XXV. 1). 

Abu ( y A/8 tot) t a Thracian tribe mentioned by 
Homer (12. xiii. 6) as the justest of men (Strab. 
p. 296). At a later time they are described 
as a Scythian people in Asia (Curt. vii. 6, 11 ; 
Arr. An. iv. 1 ; Amin, xxiii. 6, 68). 

AbIla'(r&'*Aj3iAa: *A/8tAi jv6s). 1. A town of 
Coele-Syria, on the eastern slope of Anti- 
Libanus, afterwards called Claudiopolis, the 
capital of the tetrarchy of Abilene.— 8. A town 
in the Decapolis. 

Abif&r«a (*A fiurdpijs), also called Embisarus 
(Diod. xvii. 90), an Indian king beyond the 
river Hydaspes, sent embassies to Alexander 
the Great (Curt. viii. 48, 18, ix. 1, 7, x. 8, 20 ; 
Arr. An. v. 8, 8, 20, 5). 

Abn&b Mens, the range of hills covered by 
the Black Forest in Germany, in which the 
Danube rises (Tao. Q. 1; Plin. iv.$79). Hence 
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Abnoba Diana, or simply Abnoba, the goddess 
of this mountain (Orelli, Inter . 1986, 4974). 

AbOnitiohoi (*Afi&vov ruxos ), a town of Pa- 
phlagonia on the Blaok Sea, with a harbour, 
afterwards called IonopoliB CluydroAts), whence 
its modem name Ineboli , the birthplace of the 
pretended prophet Alexander, of wnom Lucian 
has left us an account (Strab. p. 545). 

Aborigines, the original inhabitants of a 
country, equivalent to the Greek aMxOoves. 
But the Aborigines in Italy are in the Latin 
writers an ancient people who originally dwelt 
in the mountain districts round Reate, and 
drove the Siculi out of Latium, where they 
took the name of Latini from their king Latinos 
(Dionys. i. 9, 60 ; Liv. i. 1, 2 ; Sail. Cat . 6 ; 
Van. L. L. v. § 58 ; Cic. Rep. ii. 8). We find, 
in the neighbourhood of Reate, a district called 
the Cieouino , vestiges of ancient cities which, 
from the polygonal Btyle of their construction, 
have been referred to a very early period. 

Aborrhas. [Chaboras.] 

Abrad&tas (*AjB paSdras), a king of Susa and 
an ally of the Assyrians against CyruB, whose 
history and that of his wife Panthea are told in 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia (v. 1, 8, vi. 1, 81, &c.) 

Abrinoatfii, a Gallic tribe (Plin. iv. § 107), 
whence the modem Avranches. 

AbrdoSmas (*A/3 poK^ww), a satrap of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, sent with an army to oppose 
Cyrus on his march into Upper Asia, b.c. 401. 
He retreated before Cyrus (Xen. An. i. 8, 20, Ac.). 

Abr5o5mesr«on of Darius, slain at Thermo- 
pylae (Hdt. vii. 224). 

Abronichus CA&pdvixos), on Athenian served 
in the Persian war, b.c. 480, subsequently sent 
as ambassador to Sparta with Themistocles and 
Aristides (Hdt. viii. 21 ; Thuc. i. 91). 

Abr5t5num, mother of Themistocles (Plut. 
Them. 1). 

Abr&tonum (*A/9 pdrovov), a Phoenician city 
on the coast of N. Africa, between the Syrtes, 
identified with Sabr&ta, though Pliny znakes 
them different places (Strab. p. 885 ; Plin. v. § 27). 
It formed, with Oea and Leptis Magna, the 
African Tripolis. 

Absyrtldes or Apsyrtldes, sc. insulae ('A^i /p- 
riSes : Cherso and Osero), two islands off the 
coast of Illyricum (Strab. p. 815; Plin. iii. 
§ 151). [Absyrtus.] 

Absyrtus or Apsyrtus (* Aipupros ), son of 
Aeetes, king of Colchis, and brother of Medea. 
There are two accounts of his death. 1. According 
| to one, Absyrtus was taken, when a small child, 
by Jason and Medea on their flight from Colchis, 
and was murdered by Medea, and his body cut 
in pieces, that her father might thus be detained 
by gathering them. Tomi, the place where this 
horror was committed, was believed to have de- 
rived its name from ripyw, ‘cut’ (Ov. Tr. iii. 
9, 5, Her. vi. 129, xii. 118 ; Cic. Leg. Man . 9, 
22). 2. According to another tradition, Absyrtus, 
when a young man, was sent out by his fattier in 
pursuit of Medea. He overtook her in certain 
Islands off the Illyrian coast, where he was slain 
by Jason (Hygin. F. 28, 26). Absyrtus is 
called by some writers Aegialeus (Pacuv. ap. 
Cic. N.D. iii. 19, 48 ; Diod. iv. 45 ; Just. xlii. 8). 

Ab Ulltes (’A£ot tklms), satrap of Susiana, sur- 
rendered Susa to Alexander, who restored to 
him the satrapy ; but he and his son Oxyathres 
were afterwards executed by Alexander (Arr. 
An. iii. 16, vii. 4 ; Curt. v. 2 ; Diod. xvii. 65). 
Abumuft Valens. [Valekb.] 

Abus (4 *A 0os) or Aba (Pirn. v. §, 88), a 
mountain in Armenia, identified with the 
Ararat of Scripture (Strab. pp. 627, 681). 
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ACANTHUS * 


Ainu- (Humber), a river in Britain. 

Abydenus (*A 0vfoiv6s), a Greek historian of 
uncertain date, wrote a history of Assyria in the 
Ionie dialect, valuable for chronology. The 
fragments are given by Miiller, Fragm. Hist 
Grace, iv. 278. 

Abydos {rf y A£u8or, Abydum, Plin. v. § 141 : 

Abydenus). 1. A town of the Troad 
on the Hellespont, and a Milesian colony (Thuc. 
viii. 61) nearly opposite to Sestos, but a little 
lower down the stream. It is mentioned as an 
ally of the Trojans {II. ii. 886). The bridge of 
boats which Xerxes constructed over the Helles- 
pont, b.c. 480, commenced a little higher up 
than Abydos, and touched the European shore 
between Sestos and Mactytus (Herod, vii. 88). 
In 411 Abydus revolted from Athens (Thuc. 



viii. 62). On the conclusion of the war with 
Philip (b.c. 196), the Romans declared Abydus, 
with other Asiatic cities, to be free (Liv. xxxiii. 
80). The names of Abydus and Sestos are 
coupled together in the story of Hero and 
Leander, who is said to have swum acrosB the 
channel to visit his mistress at Sestos. Hence 
Leander is called Abydenus (Ov. H. xviii. 1 ; 
Stat. 8. 1, 2, 87). Abydus was celebrated for its 
oysters (oriri/er, Verg. G. i. 207). — 2. (Nr. Arabat 
el Matfoonund ElBirbeh , Ru.),acity of Upper 
Egypt, near the W. bank of the Nile ; once 
second only to Thebes, but in Strabo’s time (a.d. 
14) a small village. It had a temple of Osiris 
and a Memnoniurn , both still standing, and an 
oracle. Here was found the inscription known 
as the Table of Abydos , which contains a list of 
the Egyptian kings (Strab. p. 813 sq. ; Plut. 
Is. et 08ir. 18 ; Plin. v. § 60b 

Abyla or Abila Mona or Coluxnna (’AjSvto? or 
*Aj8 fAi? (rr^Kn or uoos : Jebel Zatout , i.e. Apes' 
Hill , above Ceuta) } a mountain in Mauretania 
Tingitana, forming the E. extremity of the S. or 
African coast of the Fretum Gaditanum. This 
and M. Calpe ( Gibraltar ), opposite to it on the 
Spanish coast, were called the Columns of 
Hercules , from the fable that they were origi- 
nally one mountain, which was tom asunder by 
Heracles (Strab. p. 829 ; Mel. ii. 6). 

Aeacawa (*A«a«oAA is), daughter of Minos, 
by whom Hermes begot a son Cydon, and 
Apollo a son Miletus, as well as other children. 
Acacallis was in Crete a common name for a 
narcissus (Paus. viii. 52, 2 ; Athen. xv. p. 681). 

AeMbaSua ('Aicaicfitriov : 'Ajccucficrios), a town 
of Aroadia, at the foot of a hill of the same 
name (Pans. viii. 8; 2; 27, 4; 86, 10). 

Aeaebsluf CAicatrfi<rtos), a surname of Hermes 
(Callim. Hym. vn JDian. 148), for which Homer 
ill. xvi. 185; Od . xxiv. 10) ubss the form 
euaUrira (&Kojtyri}f). Some derive it from the 
town of Aeacesium, others from kok6s, the- god 
who cannot bo hurt; on who does not hurt. It 
is also given to Prometheus (Hes. Theog. 614), 
whenoe it may be inferred that its meaning is 
deliverer from evil. 


Acac&tes. [Acacxsius.] 

Acbdftmla or Xa ('A*o$e/ucia or 
also Academia in the older Latin writers), a 
piece of land on the CephissuB, 6 stadia from 
Athens, originally belonging to the hero Aca- 
demus (Pint. Tries. 82), and subsequently a 
gymnasium, adorned by Cimon with plane and 
olive plantations, statues, and other works of 
art (Diog. Laert. iii. 7 ; Pint. Cim. 18 ; Paus. i. 
29, 8). Here taught Plato, and. after him his 
followers, who were hence called the Academic*, 
or Academic philosophers (Cic. de Or. i. 21, 98, 
Fin. i. 1, 1). When Sulla besieged Athens in 
b.c. 87, he out down the plane trees in order to 
construct his military machines (Pint. Sull. 12 ; 
App. Mithr. 80); bat the place was restored 
soon afterwards. Cicero gave the name of Aca- 
demia to his villa near Puteoli, where he wrote 
his ‘ Academics.’ He had another Academia in 
his Tnsculan villa (Cic. Tusc. ii. 8, 9, iii. 8, 7 j 
ad Att. i. 4, 8). 

Ac&demlci. [Academia..] 

Academus {'Ajcdtirf/tos), an Attic hero, who 
betrayed to Castor and Pollux, when they in- 
vaded Attica to liberate their Bister Helen, that 
she was kept concealed at Aphidnae. For this 
the Lacedaemonians, whenever they invaded 
Attica, spared the Academy (Plut. Thes. 82 ; 
Theogn. 975 ; Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 46). 

Acalandrus CAxdAaySpos : Calandro), a river 
in Lucania, flowing into the gulf of Torentum 
(Plin. iii. 97 ; Strab. p. 280). 

Ao&m a i (’Afcduas). 1. Son of Theseus and 
Phaedra, accompanied Diomedes to Troy to 
demand the surrender of Helen (Diod. iv. 62). 
He was one of the Greeks concealed in the 
wooden horse at the taking of Troy (Verg. Aen. 
ii. 262). The promontory of Acamas in Cyprus 
(Plin. v. § 129), the town of Acamantium in 
Phrygia, and the Attic tribe Acamantis, derived 
their names from him (Paus. i. 5, § 2). He was 
the tribe hero of the Ceramicus according to an 
inscription {Mitt. iv. 8). — 2. Son of Antenor 
and Theano, slain by Meriones (JZ. ii. 828, xii. 
100, xiv. 476, xvi. 842). — 3. Son of Eussorns, a 
leader of the Thracians in the Trojan war {II. 
ii. 844, v. 462), slain by the Telamonian Ajax {II. 
vi. 8). •« 

Acanthus (* AiearOos ), a Lacedaemonian, victor 
in the Olympic games in 01. 15 (b.c. 720), the 
first who ran quite naked (Paus. v. 8, 8 ; Dio- 
nys. vii. 72 ; cf. Thuc. i. 6). 

Acanthus, 1. {’'AjcavVos : 'AtcdvOtos, Acan- 
thius : Erisso), a town on the isthmus connect- 
ing the peninsula of Acte with Clialcidice, and 
about 1$ mile above the canal of Xerxes. 
[Athos.] It was founded by a colony from 
Andros. Xerxes stopped here on his march into 
Greece (b.c. 480). It surrendered to Brasidas 
424 and its independence was guaranteed in 



the treaty of peace made between Athens and 
Sparta. It afteirwards became subjects Mace- 
donia; In the war between the Homans and 
Philip> (200) Acanthus was taken and plundered 
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by the fleet of the republic. On the coin of 
Acanthus figured above is a lion killing a bull} 
which justifies the account of Herodotus (vii. 
115), that on the march of Xerxes from Acan- 
thus to Thermo, lions seised the oamels which 
earned the provisions (Hdt. vii. 115 seq., 121 
seq.; Thao. iv. 64 seq., v. 18; Xen. Hell. v. 2; 
Liv. xxxi. 45; Strab. p. 880).— fl, (Daahour), a 
city of Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, 120 
stadia S. of Memphis, with a temple of Osiris, 
so called from a sacred enclosure composed of 
the Acanthus (Strab. p. 809 ; Diod. i. 97). 

Aeam&n (*A Kopvdv, -wos), one of the Epi- 
goni, son of Alcmaeon and Callirrhoe, and 
brother of Amphoterus. Their father was mur- 
dered by Phegeus when they were young, and 
Callirrhoe prayed to Zeus to make her Bons grow 
quickly, that they might avenge their father’s 
death. When they grew up, they slew Phegeus, 
and went to Epirus, where Acarnan founded 
the state called after him Acamania (Thuc. ii. 
102 ; Apollod. iii. 8, 5 ; Ov. M. ix. 4181. 

Aoarn&nXa (*A Kopvoyia : *A Kapydy ? - avos r, 
Acarnan, anis, acc ana, pi. anas, Liv. xxxvi. 
11,6; Epit. 68: adj. *AKapvdvuc6s, Acamanlcus), 
the most westerly province of Greece, was 
bounded on the N. by the Ambracian gulf, on 
the W. and SW. by the Ionian Sea, on the NE. 
by Amphilochia, which is sometimes included 
in Acamania, and on the E. by Aetolia. It con- 
tained about 1,571 square miles. Its chief 
river is the Achelous, hence called 'aim 
Acarnan ' (Sil. It. iii. 42) and ( amnis Acamanum 1 
(Ov. M. viii. 569) : the river god is represented 
on the coins of Acamania as a bull with the 



head of a man. [Achelous.] The name of Acar- 
nania does not occur in Homer. In the most 
ancient times the land was inhabited by the 
Taphii, Teleboae,and Leleges, and subsequently 
by the Curetes, who emigrated from Aetolia and 
settled there (Strab. p. 465). At a later time a 
colony from Argos, said to have been led by 
Acabnan, the son of Alcmaeon, settled in the 
country. In the seventh century b.c. the Co- 
rinthians founded several towns on the coast. 
The Acamanians first emerge from obscurity 
at the boginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
B.c. 481, when they sided with the Athenians 
(Thuc. iii. 105 seq.). They were then a rude 
people, living by piracy ana robbery, and they 
always remained behind the rest of the Greeks 
in civilisation and refinement. They were good 
slingers, and are praised for their fidelity and 
courage. They espoused the side of Philip in 
his war with the Homans (Liv. xxxiii. 16, 17). 
The different towns formed a League with a 
Strstagus at their head in the time of war: the 
members of the League met at Stratos, and 
subsequently at Thyrium or Leucas. Under 
the R omans Acamania formed part of the pro- 
vince of Epirus. 

AOMtni C'Ajrourrof), son of Pelias. king of 
Lflcus, one of the Argonauts (Apoll. Rhod. 
L AM), also took part in the Caiyaonian hunt 
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e v. M. viii. 806). His sisters were induced 
Medea to cut up their father and boil him, 
in order to make him young again, whereupon 
Aoastus drove Jason and Medea from Iolous, 
and instituted funeral games in honour of his 
father (Pans. iii. 18, 9 ; ApjUbd. i. 9, 27 ; Ov. M. 
vii. 297, seq. xi. 409). During these games 
Astydamia, the wife of AoaBtus, also called 
Hippolyte (called by Horace, Od. iii. 7, 17, Mag* 
nesea, from Magnesia in Thessaly, to distinguish 
her from the Amazon), fell in love with Peleus, 
who refused to listen to her addresses ; where- 
upon she accused him to her husband of having 
attempted her dishonour (Pind. Nem. iv. 56, v. 
After 


25), 

hunt 


terwards, when Aoastus and Peleus were 
on mount Pelion, Aoastus took his 


sword from him when he had fallen asleep. He 
was in consequence nearly destroyed by the 
Centaurs; but he was saved by Chiron or 


Hermes, returned to AcastuB, 
ither with hiB wife. 


I killed him 


together with his wife. 

Acb&rus. [Aboabub.1 
Aooa L&rentfa (not Laurentia), a mythical 
woman in early Roman story, connected with the 
legends of Romulus and Hercules, (i.) Aoooi “* 
to one account she was the wife of the shop 


Faustulns, and the nurse of Romulus and Remus 
after they had been taken from the she-wolf . She 
was the mother of twelve sons, and when one of 
them died Romulus stepped into his place, and 
took in conjunction with the remaining eleven 
the name of Fratres Arvales. From the play 
upon the words lupus and lupa, she was also 
represented as a prostitute \lupa\ who left 
the property she gained in that way to the 
Roman people. A festival, Ldrentdlia [or 
Larentinalia] was celebrated in her honour on 
the 28rd of December by the Flamen Quirinalis 
as the representative of Romulus in the Vela- 
brum, where she died (Gell. vii. 7, 7 ; Plin. xviii. 
§ 6 ; Ov. F. iii. 57 ; Macrob. i. 10, 11 ; Varr. 
L.L. vi. 28 ; Liv. i. 4). (ii.) According to an- 
other account, in the reign of Romulus or Ancus 
Martius a servant (aedituus) of the temple of 
Hercules invited the god to a game of dice, 
promising that if he should lose the game he 
would treat the god with a repast and a beauti- 
ful woman. When the god had conquered the 
servant, the latter shut up Acca Larentia, with 
the surname Fabula or Faula , a beautiful 
prostitute, together with a well-stored table, 
m the temple of Hercules. On the following 
morning the god advised her to gain the affec- 
tions of the first wealthy man she should meet. 
She succeeded in making Tarrutins or Carntius, 
an Etruscan, love and marry her. After his 
death she inherited his large property, which 
she left to the Roman people (Gell. vii. 7, 6 ; 
Macrob. i. 10, 12, 16 ; Pint. Horn. 4, 5, Qu. B. 
85 ; Lactant. i. 20, 5 ; August. O.D. vi. 7). The 
name Acca probably signifies mother (of. Skr. 
dkka) y and the epithet Larentia probably refers 
to the 12 Lares or Arvales. 


L. Aeolus or Attlus, an early Roman tragic 
poet, son of a freedman, bom b.o. 170, lived to 
a great age. Cioero, when grown up, oonversed 
with him (Brut. 28). His tragedies were chiefly 
imitated from the Greeks, but he also wrote 
some on Roman subjects (Praetextata) ; one, 
entitled Brutus, was probably in honour of his 
patron D. Brutus (Cio. Arch . 11, 27; Lea. ii. 21, 
54 ; Phil . i. 15, 86, ii. 8, 81 : ad Att. xvi. 5). We 
possess only fragments of his tragedies, but they 
are highly spoken of by ancient writers (Cic. 
Plane. 24, 69, Seet. 56, 120; Hor. Bp. ii. 1, 56). 
He also wrote Annalee in verse, containing tins 
history of Borne ; and three prose works, ‘ Libri 
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Didasealioon,’ apparently a history of poetry, ponnesus, more especially in Argos and Sparta. 
The fragments of his tragedies are given by Homer describes them as a brave and war- 
Ribbeck, Tragic. Lat. Beliq.: and those of like people, and calls the Greeks in general 
the Didascalioa by Madvig, Hafn. 1881. Achaeans or Panaohaeans (Ilavaxaioi, H. ii. 

Aoco, a chief of the Senones in Gaol, induced 404, vii. 78, &c.). In the same manner Pelo- 
his countrymen to revolt against Caesar, b.c. 58, ponnesus, and sometimes the whole of Greece, 
by whom he was put to death (3. O. vi. 4, 44). is called by the poet the Achaean land 
Aoe&a, a town of Apulia (Liv. xxiv. 80). (*A 70*0, II i. 854, Od. xiii. 849). So 

A06. [Ptolemais.J also the Roman poets use Achaia and the 

Aoerbas, a Tyrian priest of Heracles, who derivative adjectives as equivalent to Greece 
married Elissa, the sister of king Pygmalion and Grecian (Ov. M. viii. 868, v. 806; Verg. 
(Justin, xviii. 4). In the narrative of Justin, Aen. ii. 468; Juv. iii. 61). On the conquest 
Acerbas is the same person as Sichaeus, ana of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, after the 
Elissa the same as Dido in Virgil {Aen. i. 848 Trojan war, the Achaeans were driven out of 
seq.), of whom the same tale is told. [Dido.] Argos and Laconia, and those who remained 
Aeerrae (Aoerrfinus). 1. (Acerra), a town behind were reduced to the condition of a con- 
in Campania on the damns, received the quered people. Most of the expelled Aohaeans, 
Roman franchise in b.c. 888. It was destroyed led by Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, pro- 
by Hannibal, but was rebuilt (Liv. xxiii. 17, ceedea to the northern coast of Pelopon- 
xxvii. 8). It suffered from the frequent inunda- nesus, which was called simply Aegialus 
tions 01 the Clanius (Verg. O. ii. 885 ; Sil. It. (AfytoXtfs) or the * Coast,' and was inhabited 
viii. 857).— 2. ( Oerra ), a town of the Insubres in by Ionians. The latter were defeated by the 
Gallia Transpadana on the Adda , a fortified Aohaeans and crossed over to Attica and Asia 
place (Pol. if. 84; Plut. Marc. 6; Strabo, p. Minor, leaving their country to their conquerors, 
847).— 8. A town of Umbria with the epithet from whom it was henceforth called Achaia 
Vatriae (Plin. iii. § 114). (Strab. p. 888 ; Pans. vii. 1 ; Pol. ii. 41 ; Hdt. i. 

Aoerronia, drowned in b.c. 59, when an at- 145). [Achaia.] 
tempt waB made to drown Agrippina, the mother Aohaexn$nes ('Axot/i^s. 1. Ancestor of 
of Nero (Tac. Ann. xiv. 4 ; Dion Cass. lxi. 18). the Persian kings, who founded the family of 
Cn. Aoerr6aIuf Proofilus, consul a.d. 87, in the Achaemenidae ('Axa</ieW8oi), which was 
which year Tiberius died (Tac. Ann. vi. 45; the noblest family of the Pasargadae (Hdt. 
Suet. Tib. 78). i. 185 ; iii. 75, vii. 11 ; Hor. Od. ii. 18, 81). 

Aoes ("Aictjs), a river in central Asia, E. of The Roman poets use Achaemenius in the 
the Caspian (Hdt. iii. 117). sense of Persian (Ov. M. iv. 212; Hor. Carm. 

AoSs&S (*Ak€<toj), bom at Salamis in Cyprus, iii. 1, 44). — 2. Son of Darius I., governor of 
famed for weaving cloth with variegated Egypt, commanded the Egyptian fleet in the 
patterns. He and his son Helicon were the first expedition of Xerxes against Greece, b.c. 480. 
who made a peplus for Athena Polias (Ath. He was killed in battle by Inaras the Libyan, 
p. 18), which is mentioned by Euripides {Hec. 460 (Hdt. iii. 12, vii. 7, 97 ; Diod. xi. 74). 

468) and Plato ( Euthyphr . § 6). AchaemSnldes, or AchSmSnldes, a com- 

AcSsInes (*A Kctrlvrjsf. 1. ( Chenaub ), a river panion of Ulysses, who left him behind in Sicily 
in India, into which the Hydaspes flows, and when he flea from the Cyclops. Here he was 
which itself flows into the Indus (Arr. An. v. found by Aeneas (Vexg. Aen. iii. 614 ; Ov. M. 
20, 18 ; Strab. p. 692 ; *A Ktrivos, Diod. ii. 87 ; xiv. 161, Pont. ii. 8, 25 and 167). 

Plin. vi. § 71, xvi. § 162).— 2. ( Cantara ), a river Aehaeus (*A xcudr). 1. Son of Xuthus, the 

in Sicily, near Tauromenium (Thuc. iv. 25), mythical ancestor of the Achaei. — 2. Of Eretria 
called by Pliny (iii. § 88) Asines. in Euboea, a tragic poet, born b.c. 484. In 447, 

Aoesta. [Segesta.] he contended with Sophocles and Euripides, 

Aoeitei (A*6rn?r, Afyeoroj), son of a Trojan and though he brought out many dramas, he 
woman, Egesta or Segesta, Bent by her father only gained the prize once. In the Batirioal 
to Sicily, that she might not be devoured by drama he possessed considerable merit (Diog. 
the monsters which infested the territory of Laert. ii. 188 ; Athen. p. 451 ; Ov. Ib . 548). The 
Troy. In Sicily the river-god Crimisus begot fragments have been published by Urlichs 
by her a son Acestes, who founded the town (18841 and Rauch, Trag. Oraec. Fragm. 
of Acesta or Segesta. Aeneas, on his arrival in (1856).— 8. A later tragic poet, a native of 
Sicily, was hospitably received by AceBtes (Verg. Syracuse, wrote ten tragedies.— 4. Governor 
Aen. i. 550, v. 85 ; Ov. M. xiv. 88). Dionysius under Antiochus HI. of all Asia W. of mount 
(i. 52) has a different legend. Taurus, revolted against Antiochus, and was 

Aoestor (’A*4rr«p). 1. Sumamed Sacas, on put to death, b.c. 214 (Pol. iv. 51, 68, viii. 17, 
aocount of his foreign origin, a tragic poet at sea. ; Oy. Ib. 801). 

Athens, and a contemporary of Aristophanes Ach&ia (’Axafa, Ion. *Axcufy : 'Ayaufo, 

{Av. 81 ; Veep. 1216).— 2. A sculptor of Cuossus, Achaeus, Achlvus,/em. and adi. ’Axcudf , Acha- 
about B.c. 458 (Paus. vi. 17, 8, x. 15, 4). ias, Achais : Adj. *A xoZtafe Achaicus, Achiiusl. 

Aohaei ('AycuoQ are represented as descen- 1 A district in the S. of Thessaly, in which 
dants of Achaeus, the son of Xuthus and Phthia and Hellas were situated, the original 
Creusa, and consequently the brother of Ion abode of the Achaeans, who were hence called 
and grandson of Hellen (Apollod. i. 7, 8 ; Strab. Phthiotan Achaeans (’Axawl of *8* Strat) to dis- 
888; Pans. vii. 1, 8). There was no broad dis- tinguish them from we Achaeans in the Pelo- 
tinction of race between them and the Hellenes, ponnesus. It was from this part of Thessaly 
whose name afterwards prevailed. Like the that Achilles came (U. ii. 684). This distrust 
Hellenes, they were confined to the western retained the name of Achaia in the time of 
side of the Aegean, except that Od. xix. 175 Herodotus (vii. 178, 197), and the inhabitants of 
mentions them in Crete. [For the supposed Phthia were called Phthiotan Aohaeans till a 
Aohaeans on Egyptian monuments of the 14th still later period (Thuc. viii. 8).— 2. A province 
oeni b.c. see Aeoyptub.] In the heroic age they in the N. of Peloponnesus, extended along the 
aze found in the southern part of Thessaly Corinthian gulf from the nver Larissas, a little 
[Achaia, 1], and also in the eastern part of Pelo- S. of the promontory Araxus, which separated 
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it from Elis, to the river Sythas, whioh aepa- 
rated it from Bioyonia. On the S. it was 
bordered by Arcadia, and on the SW. by Elis. 
Its greatest length along the coast is about 
65 En glish miles : its breadth from about 12 to 
20 miles. Its area was about 650 square miles. 
Achaia is thus only a narrow slip of country, 
lying upon the slope of the northern range of 
Arcadia, through which are deep and narrow 
gorges, by which alone Achaia can be invaded 
from the south. From this mountain range 
descend numerous ridges running down into 
the sea, or separated from it by narrow levels. 
The original inhabitants were Pelasgians, called 
Aegialeis (AZytoActs), or the * Coast-Men,’ from 
Asgialus or Aegllleia (Afout\<fe, AlyiaAtia , 
IL ii. 575, Pans. vii. 1, 1 ; Strab. p. 888), the 
ancient name of the country, though some 
writers sought a mythical origin for the name, 
and derived it from Aegialeus, king of Sicyonia 
(Hdt. vii. 94 ; Paus. vii. 1). The Ionians sub- 
sequently settled in the country, from which 

country ww^led Achaia. [Achaei.] The Achaei 
settled in 12 cities: Pellene, Aegira, Aegae, 
Burn, Helice, Aegium, Bhypae, Patrae, Pharae, 
Olenus, Dyme, and Tntaea (Hdt. i. 145). 
Leontium and Ceryneiawere afterwards substi- 
tuted for Bhypae and Aegae. These cities are 
said to have been governed by TiBamenus and 
his descendants till Ogyges, upon whose death 
a democratical form of government was esta- 
blished in each state; but the twelve states 
formed a league for mutual defence and protec- 
tion. In the Persian war the Achaei took no 
part; and they had little influence in the 
affairs of Greece till the time of the successors 
of Alexander. In B.c. 281 the Achaei, subject to 
the Macedonians, renewed their ancient league 
to combine the states of the Peloponnesus for 


the purpose of shaking off the Macedonian 
yoke. This was the origin of the celebrated 
Achaean League. It at first consisted of only 
four towns, Dyme, Patrae, Tritaea, and Pharae, 
but was subsequently joined by the other towns 
r~g, of Achaia with 

Ot*., bead of Zena ; rev., monogram 251, when Ara- 

SSL^i"^ , ^L2 rown : Av tuB united to 

•tandinttorDym.. it hig native 


town, Sicyon. The example of Sicyon was 
followed by Corinth and many other towns in 
Greece, ana the League soon became the chief 
political power in Greece. It was undoubtedly 
a misfortune that Aratus rejected a union with 
Sparta and sought the aid of Maoedon (see 
further under Aratus, Cleomenes, Phxlo- 
poemxn.] In the following century the Achaei 
declared war against the Bomans, who de- 
stroyed the League, and thus put an end to 
the independence of Greece. Corinth, then the 
chief town of the League, was taken by the 
Boman general Mummius, in b.c. 146. The 
different states composing the Achaean League 
had equal rights. The assemblies of the League 
were held twice a year, in the spring and 
autumn, in a grove of Zeus Homagyrius near 
Aegium. At these assemblies all the business 


of the League was conducted, and at the 
spring meeting the public functionaries were 
chosen. These were 1. a Strategus (trrparrt- 
y6t) or General, sad an Hipparohus (tmrapxo*) 


or commander of the cavalry ; 2. a SeaceJery 
•Ypafutartfo ) ; and 8. ten Deminrgi (ivfiiovpyol, 
also called apx oyr **)> who appear to have had 
the right of convening the assembly.-— 8. The 
Boman province, including the whole of Pelo- 
ponnesus and the greater part of Hellas proper 
with the adjacent islands. It is usually stated 
by modem writers that the province was 
formed on the conquest of the Aenaeans in* B.c. 
146; but it is more probable that the south 
of Greeoe was first made a separate province 
by Julius Caesar ; since the first governor of 
the province of whom any mention is made was 
Serv. Sulpicius,- and he was appointed to this 
office by Caesar (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 6, § 10). In 
the division of the provinces made by Augus- 
tus, the whole of Greece was divided into the 
provinces of Achaia, Macedonia, and Epirus. 
Achaia was one of the provinces assigned to 
the senate, and was governed by a proconsul 
(Strab. p. 840 ; Dio Cass. liii. 12). TiberiuB in 
the second year of his reign (a.d. 16) took it 
away from the senate and made it an imperial 
province (Tac. Ann. i. 76), but Claudius gave it 
back again to the senate (Suet. Claud . 25). In 
the reign of this emperor Corinth wae the 
residence of the proconsul, and it was here that 
the Apostle Paul was brought before Junius 
Gallio as proconsul of Achaia (Acta Apoat . 
xviii. 12). 

Aoh&lCUS, a surname of L. Mummius, who 
conquered Corinth. [Mummius.] 

Achamae (*A xapwu: *A xapvcfc, PVAxapvrjs, 
Achamanus, Nep. Them. 1 ; Adj. i AxapycunK6s) i 
the principal demus of Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Oeneis, 60 stadia N. of Athens, near the 
foot of Mount PameB, possessed a rough and 
warlike population, who were able to furnish 
8,000 hoplitae at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war. Their land was fertile, and 
they carried on a considerable traffic in char- 
coal. One of the plays of Aristophanes bears 
the name of the inhabitants of this demus 
(Thuc. ii. 18, 19-21 ; Pind. Nem. ii. 25 ; Pans, 
i. 81, 6 ; Athen. p. 284 ; Stat. Th. xii. 628). 

Acharrae, a town in Thessaliotis in Thessaly, 
on the river Pamisus (Liv. xxxii. 18), apparently 
the same place as the Achame of Pliny (iv. § 82). 

Ach&tes, ae. 1. A Trojan, the faithful 
friend of Aeneas (Verg. Aen. i. 120 ; Ov. Fast. 
iii. 608). — 2. A river in the SW. of Sicily, remark- 
able for the clearness of its waters, in which the 
first agate is said to have been found (Sil. It. 
xiv. 208 ; Plin. iii. § 90 ; Theophr. Lap. § 81). 

AohllMdes. [Achelous.] 

Ach5l0US. 1. (*A xcApor, *A xcAc&for in 
Horn.: Aapro Potamo ), the largest river in 
Greece, rises in Mount Pindus, and Hows 
southward, forming the boundary between 
Acamania and Aetolia, and falls into the 
Ionian sea opposite the islands called Echi- 
nades, formed by the alluvial deposits of the 
river (Thuc. ii. 102). It is about 180 miles 
in length. The god of this river is described 
as the son of Oceanus and Tethys, and aB the 
eldest of his 8,000 brothers (Hes. Theog . 
840). He fought with Heracles for Deianlra, 
but was conquered in the contest. He them 
took the form of a bull, but was again over- 
come by Heracles, who deprived him of one of 
his horns, which however he recovered by giv- 
ing up the horn of Amalthea, which became 
the horn of plenty (Soph. Track. 9, 610 ; Ov. 
M. viii. 880, ix. 1). This legend alludes appa- 
rently to efforts made to check the ravages 
of the river inundations, whence large tracts 
of land were gained for cultivation, which are 
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expressed by the horn of plenty (Strab. p. 458). 
When Theseus returned from the C&lydotii&n 
chase, he was hospitably received by Achelons, 
'toho related to him in what manner he had 


changed certain nymphs into the islands called 
Echinades (Ov. Met. viii. 577-611). The Achelous 
was regarded aB the ruler and representative 
of all fresh water in Hellas. Hence he is 


called by Homer (II. xx. 194) Kpclwy *A ycAc$7oj, 
and was worshipped as a mighty god through- 
out Greece. He was regarded as the represen- 
tative of all flowing water, so that the name is 
often used by the poets as equivalent to water 
(Ephor. ap. Macrob. v. 18 ; Aesch. Pera. 869 ; 
Eurip. Bacch. 625 ; Aristoph. Lya. 881) . The root 
&y- probably means water, and appears in aqua. 
The river god is represented on the coins of 
Acamania and Oeniadae as a bull with the 


head of a man. [See coins under Acarnania 
and Oeniadae.] — Hence Acheloiddea , contr. 
Achelo'ides , i.e. the Sirenes, the daughters of 
Achelous (Ov. Met. v. 552, xiv. 87) : Achelo'ia 
Callirhoe , because Callirhoe was the daughter 
of Achelous (Ov. Met. ix. 418) : pocula Ache- 
lota, i.e. water in general (Verg. Qeorg. i. 9) : 
Acheloiua heros , that is, Tydeus, son of Oeneus, 
king of Calydon, Acheloiua - Aetolian (Stat. 
JTheh. ii. 142).— -2. A river of Thessaly, in the 
district of Malis, flowing near Lamia (Strab. 

S >. 484, 450).-— 8. A mountain torrent in Arca- 
a, flowing into the Alpheus, from the north of 
Mount Lycaeus (Pans. viii. 88, 9). — 4. Also 
called Pexrus, a river in Aohaia, flowing near 
Dyme (Strab. pp. 842, 450). 

AchemSnides. [Achaemenedes.] 

Acherdus (*A gcpfovr, ovvros: 'Ax*pMtrios), 
from &xep9os, a wild pear-tree, a demus of At- 
tica of uncertain site, belonging to the tribe 
Hippothoontis. Aristophanes (Eccl. 862), in 
joke, uses the form 'AxpajSovo-ios instead of 
\Ay cpMetos (AeBchin. in Tim. § 110). 

Acherlni, the inhabitants of a small town in 
Sicily, mentioned only by Cicero ( Verr . iii. 48). 

Ach$ron (*A x^P wv i also Acheruns, untie, 
Plaut. Capt. v. 4, 2 ; Acheros, Liv. viii. 24), the 
name of several rivers, all of which were, at 
least at one time, believed to be connected with 
the lower world. It has the same root as 
Achelous =aqua, but was derived by the an- 
cients from £yos ; 6 &xv 1. A river in 

Thesprotia in Epirus, which flows through the 
lake Acherusia, and, after receiving the river 
Cocytus, flows into the Ionian sea, now Gurla , 
or river of Suit (Thuc. i. 46 ; Strab. p. 824). On 
its banks was an oracle called vcKvogavrciov 
(Hdt. v. 92), which was consulted by evok- 
ing the spirits of the dead. — 2. A river in Elis 
which flows into the Alpheus (Strab. p. 844). 
—3. A river in Southern Italy in Bruttii, on 
whioh Alexander of Epirus perished (Liv. 
viii. 24; Strab. p. 256; Justin, xii. 2). — 4. The 
river of the lower world, usually identified with 
the Acheron in Thesprotia. [No. 1.] In the 
Iliad the Styx is the only river of the lower 
world, but in the Odyssey (x. 518) the Acheron 
appears as the river of the lower world, into 
which the Pyriphlegethon (TIvpt<p\cy40wy, Fire- 
hlaxing) and Cocytus (Kt&tcvros, Wailing), a tri- 
butary of the Styx, flow. Across the river the 
shades had to be oarried to reach the lower 
world (Eurip. Ale . 440 ; Verg. Aen. vi. 295). 
Acheron is frequently used in a general sense 
to signify the whole of the lower world (Soph. 
Ant. 805 ; Verg. Aen. vii. 812 ; Hor. Od. i. 
8, 86; Nep. ZHon . 10). The Etruscans too 
were acquainted with the worship of Acheron 
(Abheruns). Their Aoheruntioi librj treated 


of the deification of the souls, and of the sacri- 
flees (Acheruntia sacra) by which this was to 
be effected. — Hence Adi. *A x'poxxnos, Ache- 
rfisius; *Ax*p&vruos, Acheronfeus, AcherontX- 
cus, Acherunticus. 

AchSrontla (Acerenza), a town in Apulia on 
Mount Vultur, whence Horace (Od. iii. 4, 14) 
speaks of celaae nidum Acherontiae . 

AcherfLsia (*Ax*pov<r(a Kluvrt or *A x*pov<r(s), 
the name of several lakes believed to be con- 
nected with the lower world. 1. In Thesprotia. 
[Acheron.]— 2. (Logo di Fuaaro) in Oampa- 
nia, so called in consequence of its proximity 
to Avemus. [Averntjs.J (Strab. pp. 248, 245; 
Plin. iii. § 6.) — S. Near Hermione in Argolis 
(Pans. ii. 85, 10). — 4. Near Heraclea in 
Bithynia (Xen. An. vi. 2, 6).— 5. In Egypt 
near Memphis (Diod. i. 96). 

Achilla or Acholla ( V A xoAAa: 'AxoMouos : 
Achillitanus : El AHah, Ru.), a town on the 
coast of Africa, in the Carthaginian territory, 
above the N. point of the Syrtis Minor (Strab. 
p. 881 : Liv. xxxiii. 48 ; B. Afric. 88-48). 

Achillas (*Ax*AAar), commander of the 
Egyptian troops, when Pompey fled to Egypt 
b.c. 48. He and L. Septimius killed Pompey. 
He resisted Caesar, and was put to death by 
Arsinoe, the sister of Ptolemy, B.c. 47 (Caes. B. 
C. iii. 104 seq., B. Al. 4 ; Luc. viii. 588). 

Aohilles (’Ax*AA.evr, 'Ax<A.ffc, cats, Ep. 
yos : Lat. is, &c., also gen. AchillSl, Hor. Od. 
i. 15, 4 ; Achilli, Verg. Aen. iii. 87 ; acc. Achil- 
la, Luc. x. 628 ; ahl. Achilli, Ov. Pont. iii. 8, 
48 : adj. *A x(h\ctos, Ion. 'A yiAA^iOj, Achil- 
leus), the great hero of the Iliad. — Homeric 
story. Achilles was the son of Peleus, king 
of the Myrmidones in Phthiotis, in Thessaly, 
and of the Nereid Thetis (II. xx. 206 <fcc.). 
From his father’s name he is often called 
Pellde8, Pelffiadea, and Pelion (n rj\«lhrjs, n if- 
A pidbjs, XlrjKclo) v, II. xviii. 816; i. 1; l. 197; 
Verg. Aen . ii. 268), and from his grandfather 
Aeacidea (Alcucthris, II. ii. 860 ; Verg. Aen. i. 99). 
He was educated, along with Patroelus, his 
life-long friend (II. xxiii. 84), by Phoenix, who 
taught him eloquence and the arts of war (H. 
ix. 485, xi. 832), and by Chiron, the centaur, 
who taught him the healing art (xi. 282). 
His mother Thetis foretold him that his fate 
was either to gain glory and die early or to 
live a long but inglorious life (ix. 410). The 
hero chose the former, and therefore when 
Ulysses and Nestor came to Phthia to per- 
suade him to take part in the Trojan war 
he followed them willingly, though he knew 
he was not to return (xi. 765). Accompanied 
by Phoenix and Patroelus, he led his hosts 
of Myrmidones, Hellenes, and Achaeans, in 
fifty ships, against Troy (ii. 681). Here the 
swift-footed Achilles was the great bulwark of 
the Greeks, and the worthy favourite of Athene 
and Hera. When, in the tenth year of the war, 
Agamemnon was obliged to give up ChryBeis 
to her father, he threatened to take away 
BriseiB from Achilles, who surrendered her on 
the persuasion of Athene, but at the same time 
refused to take any further part in the war, 
and shut himself up in his tent. Zeus, on the 
entreaty of Thetis, promised that victory should 
be on the side of the Trojans until the Achaeans 
should have honoured her son. The Greeks 
were defeated, and were at last pressed so hard 
that an embassy was sent to Achilles, offering 
him rich presents and the restoration of Brisefs; 
but in vain. At last, however; he was per- 
suaded by Patroelus to allow the latter to 
mafec w of his men, his horses, and his «r> 
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ir. Patroclus was slain, and when this news 
readied Achilles he wu seised with unspeak- 
able grief. Thetis oonsoled him, and promised 
new arms, to be made by Hephaestus, and Iris 
exhorted him to rescue the body of Patroclus. 
Achilles now rose, and his thundering voioe 
alone put the Trojans to flight. When his new 
amour was brought to mm, with the cele- 
brated shield described at length by Homer, 
be hurried to the field of battle. He slew num- 
bers of Trojans, and at length met Heotor, 
whom he chased thrice around the walls of the 
oity. He then slew him, tied his body to his 
chariot, and dragged him to the ships of the 
Greeks. After this, he burnt the body of Pa- 
troolus, together with twelve young captive 
Trojans, who were sacrificed to appease the 
spirit of his friend; but he gave up the body of 
Hector to Priam, who came in person to beg 
for it. Achilles was slain at the Scaean 
gate, by Paris and Apollo, before Troy was 
taken. His death itBelf does not occur in the 
Iliad, but it is alluded to in a few passages 
(xxii. 858, xix. 417, xxi. 278). It is expressly 
mentioned in the Odyssey (xxiv. 86), where it 
is said that his fall— -his conqueror is not men- 
tioned — was lamented by gods and men, that 
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his pupil 'with the hearts of lions and the 
marrow of bears. Aooording to other ac- 
counts, Thetis endeavoured to make Achilles 
immortal by dipping him in the river Styx, and 
succeeded with the exception of the heel, by 
which she held him (Stat. AchiU. i. 369). When 
he had reaohed the age of nine, Calohas de- 
clared that Troy could not be taken without 
his aid; and Tnetis, knowing that the war 
would be fatal to him, disguised him as a 
maiden, and introduced him among the 
daughters of Lycomedes of Soyros, where he 
was called by the name of Pyrrha on account 
of his golden lockB. Here he remained con- 
cealed till Ulysses visited the plaoe in the dis- 
guise of a merchant, and offered for sale some 
female dresses, amidst whioh he had mixed 
some arms. Achilles discovered his sex by 
eagerly seizing the arms, and then accompanied 
Ulysses to the Greek army. During his resi- 
dence at Scyros, one of Ins companions, Def- 
damia, became by him the mother of Pyrrhus 
or Neoptolemus. [For the events at Anns and 
the pretext of marrying Iphigenia to him. Bee 



his remains, together with those of Patroclus, 
were buried in a golden urn which Dionysus 
had given as a present to Thetis, and were de- 
posited on the coast of the Hellespont, where a 
mound was raised over them. Achilles is the 
principal hero of the Iliad; he is the hand- 
somest and bravest of all the Greeks; affec- 
tionate towards his mother and his friends ; 
formidable in battles, which are his delight; 
open-hearted and without fear, and at the Bame 
time susoeptible to the gentle and quiet joys 
of home. His greatest passion is ambition, 
and when his sense of honour is hurt he is un- 
relenting in his revenge and anger, but withal 
submits obediently to the will of the gods. — 
Later traditions. These chiefly consist of 
accounts which fill up the history of his youth 
iuid death. His mother, wishing to make him 
immortal, concealed him by night in fire, in order 
to destroy the mortal parts he had inherited 
from his father, and by day anointed him with 
ambrosia. But Peleus one night discovered 
his child in the fire, and cried out in terror. 
Thetis left her son and fled, and Peleus en- 
trusted him to. Chiron, who educated and in- 
structed him in the arts of riding, hunting, j 
•nd playing the phorminx, and alsp changed | 


i Iphigenia; for the healing of Telephus by 
j Achilles, see Telephus.] In the war against 
, Troy, Achilles slew Penthesilea, an Amazon, 

, but was deeply moved upon discovering her 
beauty ; and when Thersites ridiculed him for 
his tenderness of heart, he killed the scoffer 
j by a blow with the fist. He fought with Mem- 
non and slew the young Troilus (Q. Smym. ii. 
480 ; Verg. Aen. i. 474). Both incidents are 
favourite subjects with vase-painters. In the 
, former the mothers of the combatants watch 
the fight, or Zeus is represented weighing the 
life of Achilles against that of Memnon. The 
accounts of his death differ much, though all 
agree in stating that he did not fall by human 
hands, or at least not without the interference 
of the god Apollo. According to some tradi- 
tions, he was killed by Apollo himself (Soph* 
JPhiloct. 884 ; Hor. Od . iv. 6, 8), as had been 
foretold {II. xxi. 278). According to others 
Apollo merely directed the weapon of Paris 
against Achilles, and thus causecf his de at h, as 
had been suggested by the dying Hector (Verg. 
Aen. vi. 57 Ov. M. xii. 601; II xxii. 858). 
Others again relate that Achilles loved Poly- 
xena, a daughter of Priam, and tempted by the 
promise that he should receive her as his wife, 
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If he would join the Trojans, he went without 
arms into the temple of Apollo at Thymbra, and 
was assassinated there by Paris. His body was 
rescued by Ulysses and Ajax the Telaxnonian ; his 
armour was promised by Thetis to the bravest 
■mmg the Greeks, which gave rise to a contest 
between the two heroes who had rescued his 
body. [Ajax.] After his death, Achilles became 
one of the judges in the lower world, and dwelled 
in the islands of the blessed, where he was united 
with Medea or Iphigenla. The fabulous island 
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AohillSum f AxfAtotov), a town near the 
promontory Sigeum in the Troad, where 
Aohilles was supposed to have been buried 
(Hdt. v. 94 ; Strab. p. 594 j Arr. An. i. IS). 

Aohilleus, assumed the title of emperor 
under Diocletian, reigned over Egypt, and was 
put to death by Diocletian aj>. 296 (Eutrop. iz. ' 
14, 15 ; Aur. Viet. Coes. 89). 

Achillfius Dromos (’AxfAAcios &p6fios : Ten- 
dera or Tendra), a tongue of land in the Euxine 
Sea, near the mouth of the Borysthenes, where 
Achilles is said to have 
made a race-course. Be- 
fore it lay the Island of 
Aohilles ( Insula AchiU 
lie) or Leuce (A« vietj), 
where was a temple of 
Allies (Hdt. iv. 65, 76; 
Eur. Iph. in T. 488; 
Pind. 01. ii. 85; Strab. 

p. 806). 

Achillgus Portus 

(*AxfA.Xetos \ifi4jv : Va- 
fhy), a harbour in Laco- 
nia, near the promontory 
Taenarum (Pans. iii. 25, 
4). 

Aehillldes, a patro- 
nymic of Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles (Ov. Her. viii. 
8), also of Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, who traced 
his descent from Achilles 
(Ov. Ib. 808). 

Aohillis tnsfila. [Ach- 
illeus Dromos.] 

Achlvi (gen. pi. Achivom, Verg. Aen. xi. 


of Leuce in the Euxine was especially sacred to 
him. [AcmLLEUs Dromos.] Achilles was wor- 226), another form of the Achaei, and used, like 


shipped in several places as one of the national 
heroes of Greece; as at Pharsalus, Tanagra, 
and Sparta : in Epirus even ob a god. The re- 
markable worship on the coasts of the Euxine 
may have been spread by the Milesian settle- 
ment at Byzantium, perhaps combined with 
the worship of some local heroes. Various ex- 
planations of his name are given. Most of the 
ancientB connect it with &xos, because Achilles 
gave pain to the Trojans. Some writers re- 
gard him as originally a river god, arguing that 
ax*, like the root in Acheloub, may signify 
water, as in aqua. Others make him a sun- 
god, as they have attempted to make the whole 
Iliad a representation of the sun taking posses- 
sion of the east. There is certainly more con- 
nexion in the story of Achilles with water di- 
vinities than with the sun : it is even possible 
that some part of his story may be borrowed 
from local rituals of river or sea deities; but 
there is no valid reason why the reader of 
Greek poets should not see in the main story 
of Achilles the glorification in ballads of a tra- 
ditional hero of war, in no degree suggested 
originally by any phenomena of nature; still 
less are we obliged to base his story on any of 
the supposed etymologies of his name. 

AohlUM TatiUS, of Alexandria, lived in the 
middle of the fifth century of our era, and is 
the author of a Greek romance in eight books, 
oontaining the adventures of two lovers, 
Clitophoa and Leuoippe, published by Fr. 
Jacobs, Lips. 1821. He must be distinguished 
from Achilles Statius, or Tatius, who probably 
lived in the second century of our era, and wrote 
a work on the sphere (ar*pl trfalpas), a frag- 
ment of which, professing to be an introduction 
to the Phaenomena of Aratus, is printed in 
Fetavius, Urmologia, Paris, 1680, 


Achaei, to signify the whole Greek nation 
(Hor. Ep. i. 2, 14 ; Ov. Pont.i. 4, 88, Her. i. 21). 

Acholla. [Achilla.] 

Aohol5£. [Harpyiae.] 

Achr&dlna or Aer&dlna. [Syracusae.] 

AciohSrlus ('A Kix<*>pios), one of the leaders 
of the Gauls, who with Brennus invaded 
Thrace and Macedonia in b.c. 280, and Greeoe 
in 279 (Pans. x. 19, 4 ; x. 22, 5 ; x. 28, 1). 

Acidalla, a surname of Venus (Verg. Aen. i. 
720), from the well Acidaliusnear Orchomenos. 

Acidinus, L. Manlius. 1. A Roman general 
in the second Punic war, served against Has- 
drubol in 207, ana was sent into Spain in 206, 
where he remained till 199 (Liv. xxix. 1-8, xxxii. 
7). — 2. Sumamed Fulvianus, praetor b.c. 188 
in Nearer Spain, and consul in 179 with hiB own 
brother Q. Fulvius Flaccus, which is the only 
instance of two brothers being consuls at the 
same time (Liv. xxxviii. 85, xl. 84 ; Veil. Pal ii. 
8; Cic. de Or. ii. 64). 

Aollla Gens, plebeian. See under the family 
names Aviola, Balbus, Glabrio. 

Acis f'Aici j), son of Faunus and SymaethiB, 
beloved by the nymph Galatea, and crushed by 
Polyphemus the Cyclops through jealousy under 
a huge rock. His blood gashing forth from under 
the rock was changed by thenymph into the river 
Acis, at the foot of Mount Aetna (now Fiume de 
Jaci). This story is perhaps only a fiction sug- 
gested by the manner in which the stream 
springs forth from under a rook (Ov. M. xiii. 750 
seq., F. iv. 468 ; Sil. It. xiv. 221 seq.). Theocri- 
tus [Id. i . 69) speaks of the sacred waters of Acis. 

AomSnla (AKfwvla : ’A Kfioylnijs, Acmonen* 
sis), a city of the Greater Phrygia (Cio. Place. 
15, 84 ; Plin. v. § 106). 

AomSnldes, one of the three Cyclopes in Ovid 
(F. iv. 288), is the seme as Pyracmon in Virgil 
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(Am, yin, 426), and as Arges in other accounts the Enrotas (Pans. iii. 21 ; Pol. ▼. 19? Lir. 
of the Cyolopes. mv. 27 ; Strab. p, 848, 868). 

Aooetes ^AkoIttis), a poor Maeonian (Ly- Acrillae ("A/cpt^Xa), a town in Sicily between 
dian), or Tyrrhenian, who served as pilot in Agrigentnm and Acrae (Liv. xxiv. 85). 
a ship. The sailors, landing at the island of AerXsXdnS, Acriiidnl&dSl. [Acbibuts ] 

Ceos, brought with them on board a beautiful AorXsXui (*A Jcpltrtos), son of Abas, king of 
boy asleep, whom they wished to take with Argos. He expelled his twin-brother, Proe- 
them ; but Acoetes, who recognised in the boy tus, from his inheritance ; but supported by 
the god Baoohus, dissuaded them from it, but in hiB father-in-law, Iobates the Lyoian, Proe- 
vain. When the ship had reached the open sea tus returned, and Aorisius was compelled to 
the boy awoke, and desired to be carried to share his kingdom with him. AcrisiuB held 
Naxos, his native island. The sailors promised Argos, and Proetus Tiryns. An oracle had 
to do so, but did not keep their word ; where- declared that Danae, the daughter of Acrisius, 
upon the god disclosed himself in his majesty ; would give birth to a son who would kill his 
vines began to twine round the vessel, tigerB grandfather. For this reason he kept Danae 
appeared; and the sailors, seized with madness, shut up in a subterraneous apartment, or in a 
jumped into the sea, and were changed into brazen tower. But here she became mother 
dolphins. Acoetes alone waB saved and conveyed of Perseus by Zeus, who visited her in a shower 
to Naxos, where he was initiated in the Bacchic of gold. Acrisius ordered mother and child to 
mysteries. This is the tale related by Bacchus be exposed on the sea in a chest ; but the chest 
himself, in the form of Acoetes, to Pentheus floated towards the island of Seriphus, where 
(Met. iii. 682 seq.). The story is founded on the both were rescued by Dictys. As to the manner 
Homeric Hymn to Dionysus. in which the oracle was subsequently fulfilled, 

Aeontfas (’AtcSmos), a beautiful youth of see Pebseus (Hdt. vi. 68 ; Verg. Aen. vii. 872 ; 
Ceos. Having come to Delos to celebrate the Ov. M. iv. 607 seq. ; Hor. Od. iii. 16, 6). — 
festival of Diana, he fell in love with Cy dippe, and Hence Acrlslong {'AKpuriuvn), Danae, daughter 
in order to gain her he had recourse to a strata- of Acrisius (J 7 .xiv.819). Aorisldni&d&s, Perseus, 
gem. While she was sitting in the temple of Diana, son of Danae, grandson of Acrisius (Ov. M. v. 
he threw before her an apple upon which he had 70). Acrisidneus, adj . : arces, t.e. Argos (Ov. 
written the words ‘ I swear by the sanctuary of M. v. 289) ; coloni, muri, referring to Ardea, 
Diana to marry Acontius.* The nurse took up supposed to have been founded by Danae 
the apple and handed it to Cydippe, who read (Verg. Aen. vii. 410 ; Sil. i. 661). 
aloud what was written upon it, and then threw Acritas (*A Kpciras, 'Atcplras : C. Gallo), the 
the apple away. But the goddess had heard most southerly promontory in Mcssenia (Strab. 
her vow, and the repeated illness of the maiden, ! p. 889 ; Paus. iv. 84, 12 ; Plin. iv. §15). 
when she was about to marry another man, Aero. [A cron.] 

compelled her father to give her in marriage to Acrdc&r&UXlla (rh 'AKpoicepafota, sc. opr) : 
Acontius. This story is related by Ovid (Her. sing. Acroceraunium prom. Plin. iii. § 97 : O. 
20, 21), who borrowed it from a lost poem of Linguetta ), a promontory in Epirus, jutting 
Callimachus, entitled * Cydippe.' out into the Ionian sea, the most W. part of the 

Acfiris ("A tcopis), king of Egypt, assisted Ceraund Montes. It was dangerous to ships, 
Evagoras, king of Cyprus, against Artaxerxes, ; whence Horace (Od. i. 8, 20) speaks of in- 
king of Persia, about b.c. 885. He died about fames scopulos Acroceraunia (comp. Luc. v. 
874, before the Persians entered Egypt in the 652; Sil. viii. 682). Hence any dangerous place 
following year (Diod. xv. 2-4, 8, 9, 29, 41, 42). ! (Ov. B. Am. 789). 

Acra. [Acbae.J Acrticdrinthus. [Cobinthus.] 

Acra Leuce ('Aicpa Acvkt,), a city of Hispania AcrSlissus. [Lissus.] 

Tarraconensis, founded by Hamilcar Barcas Acron. 1. King of the Caeninenses, whom 
(Diod. xxv. 2), probably identical with the Bomulus slew in battle, and whose arms he 
Castrum Album of Livy (xxiv. 41). dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius as Spolia Opima 

Acrae ("Aicpcu).— 1. (Acrenses, Plin.; Palaz- (Prop. v. 10, 7). Livy (i. 10) mentions the cir- 
zolo), a city of Sicily, on a lofty hill 24 miles W. cumstance, without giving the name of the king, 
of Syracuse, was founded by the Syracusans —2. An eminent physician of Agrigentnm in 
70 years after its parent city, i.e. b.c. 668 (Thuc. Sicily, said to have been in Athens during the 
yi. 5 ; Liv. xxiv. 86 ; Plin. iii. § 91). — 2. A town great plague (b.c. 480) in the Peloponnesian 
in Aetolia (Pol. v. 18). — 3. (or *A/cpa). A town war, and to have ordered large fires to be 
in the Cimmerian Bosporus (Strab. p. 494 ; kindled in the streets for the purpose of puri- 
Plin. iv. § 86). ! tying the air. This fact is not mentioned by 

Acraea ('Aicpafa), and Acraeus, surnames Thucydides (Diog. Laert. viii. 65; Plut.Js.ef 
given to various goddesses and gods whose Os. 80). 

temples were situated upon hills, such as Zeus, Aoron Helenlus. a Roman grammarian of 
Hera, and others (Liv. xxxii. 28, xxxviii. 2). uncertain date, perhaps of the second century 
Aeraephens. [Acbaephia.] a.d., wrote a commentary on Horace, on some 

Acraephia, Acraephlae, or Acraephlon comedies of Terence, and perhaps on Persius. 
(’Atcpaupiaj *A Kpat<pleu f *A tcpcd<ptov : *A tcpalQios, His commentary on Horace does not exist ; that 
AMpaifuuos’ Kardhitza ), a town in Boeotia, which bears his name is the work of another 
on the lake Copais, founded by Acraepheus, the writer, perhaps Porphyrion. It is published 
son of Apollo. It contained an oracle of Apollo with the other scholia on Horace byPaully (2nd 
Pious (Hdt. viii. 185 ; Strab. p. 410 ; Liv. xxxiii. ed. 1861), and Hauthal (1864, 1866). 

29: Paus. ix. 28, 5; Plin. iv. §26). Acr5p51is (f) *Akp6toAi$). The Acropolis of 

Asragas. 1. [Agbigentum.]— 2. A celebrated Athens, also called by the Athenians Polls 
engraver (Plin. xxxiii. § 154). (ndAis), from the city being originally con- 

Aeratus, a freedman of Nero, sent into Asia fined to the Acropolis (Thuc. ii. 16, v. 28, 5 ; 
and Achaia (a.d. 64) to plunder the temples cf. Aesch. Emm, 687), was a rock about 160 
(Ta&Ann. xv. 45, xvi. 28). feet high, 1,160 long, and 600 broad. Upon 

Acriao (*A Kptal, or 'Axpcuai : ’Axpidrns), it, as a defensible site rising out of the nver 
A town in Laconia, not far from the mouth of valley, the original settlement was mads^ 
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•whose name Oeoropia (Strab. 897 ; Ear. Supply of the pediments and statues of more than three 
4168, El. 1289) expresses the belief, doubtless temples have been found under the door, so to 
correct, that it existed before the union of speak, of the Acropolis. It has been held by 
Attica attributed to Theseus. — Traces of some that this older temple whose foundations 
Buildings earlier than 500 b.c. Our blow- we see was rebuilt ana preserved after the 
ledge of the earlier buildings has been greatly Persian repulse ; but to this it is with justice 
increased by recent excavations. On some objected that since it would have presented a 

£ of the rock foundations of the rude dwel- blank wall within six feet of the porch of the 
of early inhabitants have been discovered, newer Erechtheum it is impossible to admit 
jraves of the same age, with primitive pot- that it was standing after that porch was built, 
tery of the type known as 1 Mycenaean.’ To a j — The Acropolis after the Persian War. The 
very early period must be ascribed also the ; present form of the surface is due to Gimon. 
remains of what wub called the Pelasgian The natural rock surface sloped somewhat 
Wall, i.e. a wall which was prehistoric to the , from the centre to the sides, and has been 
Greek writers who mention it (Hdt. ii. 187, v. compared to a low-pitched gable roof. To level 
64), but still available in the age of Peisistratus. this sufficiently for the projected works, Cimon 
This wall did not surround the whole rock, j built up solid walls all round the edge of the 
since the natural precipice on the N. and NE. j platform and filled up the space between these 
needed no fortification. In other parts portions i walls and the highest ridge with earth and 
of this wall have been discovered [see plan], j rubble, composed in great part of the cUbris 
It followed the edge of the rock and sometimes left after the Persians burnt the earlier build- 
falls within the lines of the straighter wall of ings. In this substratum many pieces of 
Cimon, which in other places absorbed it. It is archaic sculpture and architecture, and many 
necessary to distinguish the PelasgianWall from inscriptions, have been found. To the same 
rb TlcKouryiKbv or Ue\apyiKbv (Thuc. ii. 117 ; , Cimonian period belongs the great bronze 
Aristoph. Av. 851), which was a space of ground statue of Athene Promachos, armed with spear 
beneath the Acropolis at the SW., perhaps and helmet, which dominated the city and was 



The Acropolis restored. 


extending from Pan*B cave to the Asclepiacum, seen far out to sea. — Acropolis in the Time of 
a space which was to be left vacant, since, as Pericles. The greatest works were carried out 
was said, a curse was laid upon its occupation, under Pericles. For the approach to the 
Probably the origin of its being considered Acropolis the plan of Cimon was set aside, 
unlucky was that for military reasons it had which gave only a narrow and defensible gate- 
been held advisable from * Pelasgian ’ times to way (defence being Iobs necessary since the 
keep this ground clear from buildings which fortification of the whole city was completed), 
might shelter an approaching foe ; the cause in and the magnificent Propylaea were designed 
all probability of the similar prohibition against by Mnesicles in b.c. 487. In the marble wall 
building on the Roman pomerium [Diet. Ant. there were five gateways, the central being the 
s.v.] On the Acropolis the early chiefs and largest, and admitting a sloping carriage-way; 
kings of Athens haa their palace, the founda- the two gates on each side were reached by five 
tions of whioh have been recently found near steps ; beyond was a portico, and rising above 
the Erechtheum, as well as traces of stairs in this another portico. On each side of the 
the rook leading thence into the plain at the entrance were wings, each intended to have a 
NE. comer. It is known from inscriptions small outer and a large inner hall (in the 
that a temple of Athene called the Hecatom- smaller northern hall were paintings bv Poly- 
pedon stood on the Acropolis before the Persian gnotus, whence it was sometimes called the 
invasion, and of this the foundations have been Pinakotheke) ; but the plan of making the wing 
found juBt 8. of the Erechtheum. It had two on the right or south side symmetrical in size 
treasuries behind the cella, one probably for and form with the left wing was not carried 
Athene and the other for the other deities there out, probably because it would have encroaohed 
worshipped. It is probable that there was also on sacred ground ; for in this part of the Acro- 
in the time of Peisistrates an earlier Parthenon polis were the temple of Nike Apteros (Athene- 
and an earlier Erechtheum occupying part of Nike) and the sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia 
the sites of the later temples j indeed fragments beyond it. To the right of the entrance to the 



*7. A» each one passed through the upper 
portico of the Propylaea he saw the great 
statue of Athene Promachos towering above 
his head; to the right-front of this the Pab- 


ship of Athene was that of Artemis Brauwmia, 
whose sanctuary was noted above as standing 
next to the temple of Nike Apteros Just to the 
south-east of the Propylaea, end whose rites 



ACROPOLIS 

UN probably the survival of an older religion 
In this place than that of Athene. [Abtxmzs.] 
No remains of any temple of Artemis are dis- 
coverable, nor have we any warrant for assum- 
ing its existence : the steps leading np to the 
saored precinct ore still visible. Between this 
b and the Parthenon are the foundations 


JLCttAEON 1ft 

walled in by the Greek commander Odysseus 
in 1822 to seoure his water supply. This 4 Bas- 
tion of Odysseus ’ is now removed. A little to 
the east of thiB, in the side of the northern 
rocks, are the two caves of Apollo and Pan (Eur. 
Ion, 492; Pans. i. 28, 4). The sculptures of 
the Gigantomachia, which Attains sent, and 
from which a figure of Dionysus fell 
during a storm into the Theatre 
(Paus. i. 25, 2 ; Plut. Ant 60), must 
have been on the Bouth wall near 
the site of the modern museums. 

AcrSrda (n ’Atcpupcia : 'AxpwpfToi) 
a mountainous tract of country in 
the north of Elis. (Diod. xiv. 17 
Xen. Hell. iii. 2, 80, vii. 4, 14). 

Acrttt&tus (* Aicpdraros). 1. Son 
of Cleomenes II. king of Sparta, 
went to Sicily in 814 to assist the 
Agrigentines against Agathocles of 
Syracuse. But at Agngentum he 
acted with Buch cruelty that the in- 
habitants rose against him. He re- 
turned to Sparta, and died in 809 
before hiB father, leaving a son, 
Areus, who succeeded Cleomenes 
(Diod. xv. 70; Pans. iii. 6,1; Plut. 
Agia, 8). — 2. Grandson of the pre- 
ceding, and son of Areus I. king of 
Sparta, bravely defended Sparta 
Temple of Nike Apfeeros (the Wingless Victory), on the Acropolis at Athens, against Pyrrhus in 272; succeeded 

his father in 265, but was killed m 






tiding, not a temple, and a portico ; this 
was probably the Chalcof* 


of a b uildin g, 

' the Chatcotheke, a building in 
which was stored all that was required for the 
service of Athene (C.I.A. ii. 61) ; some have 
imagined the remains to belong to a temple of 
Athene Ergane; but we have no reason to 
suppose that there was any such temple. E. of 
the Parthenon, a little NW. of the modem 
museums, are the foundations of the small 
temple of Home and Augustus, of which the 
fragment of the epistyle has been found with 
the dedication to the emperor under the title 
2*0curr6s, which he assumed in b.c. 27 ( C.I.A. 
iii. 68). NE. of this, about 150 yards E. of the 
great statue and visible from it (if we assume 
that the old temple between the Erechtheum 
and the Parthenon was not rebuilt), stood in 
the open air the great altar of Athene, of 
which the base is visible cut in the rock. To 
the N. of the Parthenon, midway between it 
and the foundations of the old temple is visible 
cut in the rock the inscription for the base on 
which stood the statue of 1 Earth praying Zeus 
to send rain’ (Paus. i. 24); another base 
remains to give us a fixed point — the base of 
the statue of Athene Hygieia, which is found 
by the southernmost column of the eastern 
of the Propylaea. This statue was 
lioated by Pericles to commemorate the reco- 
very of a mason who fell from the Propylaea ; 
near it once stood the bronze lioness in honour 
of the mistress of Aristogeiton, the statue of 
Aphrodite by Calamis, of Diitrephes (of which 
the base has been found not in situ), and of 
Perseus by Myron. About 200 feet west of the 
N. porch of the Erechtheum are the remains in 
the rook of the steps leading down from the 
Acropolis to the cave of Agraulos, in the 
temenos of which the oaths of the Ephebi were 
taken [Diet. Ant s. v. Ephebi.’] It lay near 
the base of the northern rooks of the Acropolis 
known as 1 the long rooks ’ (Mcucpoi). The well 
paydra “ “ ~ 


Christoph. Lya. 911) has 
\ NW. angle of the Aoro- 
outside the Oimonian walls. It was 


the same year in battle against Aristodemus, 
tyrant of Megalopolis (Plut. Pyrrh. 26-28; 
Agfa, 8; Paus. iii.6,8). 

AorSthdum or Acr5th5i (*A jcp6$a>ov, ’A Kp6- 
0a)oi : ’Axpddwos, * AjcpoBwryts : Lavra), a town 
near the extremity of the peninsula of Athos 
(Hdt. vii. 22; Thuc. iv. 109; Strab. p. 881). 

Actaea (*A icrala), daughter of Nereus and 
Doris (II. xviii. 41 : Hes. Theog. 249). 

Aotaeon (* Aicraltw ). 1. Son of Aristaeus 

and Autonoe, a daughter of Cadmus, a celebrated 



i* amaetjs 

with her nymphs, or because he had boasted that 
he excelled her in hunting. After? the dogs had 
devoured, him* they went whining in search of 
their master, till thev came to the cave of 
Chiron, who appeased them by making an image 
of Actaeon(Gv. M, i. 181 seq.; Callim. H.tn 
Polled. 107 seq. ; Eurip. Beech . 880 ; Apollod. 
in. 4, 4). According to several modern writers 
the fifty hounds of Actaeon are the fifty dog- 
days, and the myth represents the plant-life 
destroyed by the heat of the dog-days; for 
Actaeon was the son of the protector of plants 
(see Ajustasus). It is difficult, however, to ex- 
plain upon this theory why they were his own 
hounds. — 8. An Argive, son of Melissus, and 
grandson of Abron. He was a beautiful youth, 
whomArohias endeavoured to carry off ; but in 
the struggle which ensued Actaeon was killed 
(Pint Narr. Am. 2). [Abghias.] 

Actaens (’Aktcuos), son of Ensichthon, the 
earliest king of Attica, derived his name from 
Ante, the ancient name of Attica (Paus. i. 2, 6). 
He had three daughters, Agrauloa, Herse, and 
Pondrosus, and was succeeded by Cecrops, 
who married Agraulos. 

Afite ('Airrij), properly a piece of land running 
into the sea, and attached to another larger piece 
of land, but not necessarily by a narrow neck. 
1. An ancient name of Attica, used especially by 
the poets(Eur. Hel. 1674; Strab. p. 891). Hence 
'Arrcuof, Actaeui, adj., Attic, Athenian (Ov. 
M. ii. 720, ex Pont. iv. 1, 81, Her. xviii. 42). 
Also Aotias, Sdis, a female Athenian, i.e. Ori- 
thyia, daughter of Erechtheus, king of Athens 
(Verg. G. iv. 468) : also called Actaea (Ov. M. vi. 
711). — -2. The eastern coast of Peloponnesus near 
TzoezenandEpidaurus (Pol. v. 91, 8; Diod. xv. 
81).— 8. The peninsula between the Strymonic 
and Singitic gulfs, on which Mount Athos is 
(Thuo. iv. 109).— 4. The concubine of Nero, 
originally a slave from Asia Minor (Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 12, 46). 

Aotlaous. [Actium.] 

Aetlum ('Ajctiov : Eth. " Aktios , Actius; 
Adj. *Aktuucos , Actiacus, also y Aktios, Actius : 
La Punt a , not Aeio), a promontory in Acamania 
at the entrance of the Ambr&ciot Gulf ( Gulf of 
Arta) off which Augustus gained his celebrated 
victory over Antony and Cleopatra, September 



Plan of Action. 

1. Knini of Pretext ; a. C. La Scara ; l, Prom. Actium. La 
4. C. Madonna ; 6. Temple of Apollo. Fori La 
Pmnta ; a Axi»\ P. Hay oj Preceta. 

2nd b.c. 81. There was a temple of Apollo on 
this promontory (Thuc. i. 29; Strab. p. 825), 
whence Apollo was called Aetitu and Aotiacui 
(Ov. if. xiii. 716; Verg. Aen. viii. 704 ; Prop, 
iv. 6, 67). There was an ancient festival named 
Actia celebrated here in honour of the god. 
Augustus after his victory enlarged the temple, 
end revived the ancient festival, which was 
h en ce fo rth celebrated once in four years (luM 
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quinqu e nnales), at Nioopolis on the opposite 
coast, which Augustus founded in commemora- 
tion oti his viotory (Dio Cass. li. 1 ; Suet. Aug. 
18, Tib. 6 ; Verg. Aen. iii. 280 ; Hot. Bp. i. 18, 
61 Ov. Her. xv. 166). Statius (8. iii. 2, 120) 
gives the epithet of Actios to Cleopatra, because 
she was conquered at Actium. The annexed 
map Bhows the Bite of Actium, trhich has been 
the subject of dispute. The promontory of 
Aetium was at La Punta (8), opposite Prevesa 
(1), near the site of the ancient Nicopolis. 
Others erroneously place it at 0 . Madonna (4), 
misled by the modern name Azio. The fleet of 
Antony was stationed in the Bay of Prevesa ( P), 
and sailed out through the strait between 1 
and 8 into the open sea, where the battle was 
fought, not in the Bay of Prevesa, as some 
suppose. 

Actlas. [Acte; Actium.] 

Actis&nes (*A Kriadvvis), king of Ethiopia, 
conquered Egypt (Diod. i. 60 ; Strab. p. 769). 

Aotlm. [Attxus.] 

Actor ('A KToop). L Father of Menoetius, and 
grandfather of Patroclus (II. xi. 785; Pind. 
Ol. ix. 104).— 2. Father of Eurytus and 
Cteatus (Apollod. ii. 7, 2; Paus. v. 1, 11).— 
3. An Orchomenian, father of ABtyoche (II. ii. 
518; Paus. ix. 87, 6). — 4. A companion of 
Aeneas (Verg. Aen. ix. 500). — 5. An Auruncan, 
of whose conquered lance Tumusmade a boast 
(Verg. Aen. xii. 94, Juv. ii. 100). — Hence 
Actorfdes (*A Kropliris), a descendant of Actor : 
Patroclus (Ov. M. xiii. 278, Tr. i. 9, 29 ; F. ii. 
89) : ErithoB (Ov. M. v. 79) : Echecles (II. xvi. 
189) : Eurytus and Cteatus (Ov. M. viii. 808). 
Also, Actorion (* kKroplwv ), a descendant of 
Actor: Eurytus and Cteatus (II. ii. 621, xi. 750). 

AoulSo. 1. C. Furlus, quaestor B.c. 187 (Liv. 
xxxviii. 55).— 2. C., an eminent Boman lawyer, 
who married the sister of Helvia, the mother of 
Cicero, was a friend of the orator L. Licinius 
Crassus (Cic. de Or ; i. 43, 191 ; ii. 1, 2 ; Brut. 
76, 264). 

Acfisil&US 'A tcovtrfaaos), of Argos, on early 
Greek logographer, about b.c. 525, wrote in the 
Ionic dialect three books of Genealogies, chiefly 
a translation of Hesiod into prose. The frag- 
ments are published by Sturtz, Lips. 1824, and 
in Muller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. i. p. 100. 

Ada ( tf A5a), sister of Maussolus, king of 
Caria, married her brother Idrieus, on whose 
death (b.c. 844) she succeeded to the throne of 
Caria, but was expelled by her brother Pixoda- 
rus in 840. When Alexander entered Caria in 
884, Ada, who was in possession of the fortress 
of Alinda, surrendered this place to him. After 
taking Halicarnassus, Alexander committed the 

f ovemment of Caria to her (Arr. An. i. 28; 
>iod. xvi. 42, 74 ; Plut. Alex. 10, 22). 
Adamantea. [Amalthea]. 

Adamantlus y hbauAvrios), a Greek physi- 
cian, about a.p. 415, the author of a treatise on 
Physiognomy, borrowed from Poiamo. Edited 
by Franzius, in Script. Phys . Vet . 1780, 8vo. 

Addua (Adda), a river of Gallia Cisalpine, 
rising in the Bhaetian Alps near Borrnio , and 
flowing through the Lacus Larius (L. di Come) 
into the Po, about 8 miles above Cremona 
(Pol.ii.82; Strab. pp. 192, 204; Tac. Hist. ii. 40)« 
Adherbal (’AropjSa*). 1. A Carthaginian 
commander in the 1st Punic war defeated the 
Boman consul P. Claudius in a sea-fight off 
Drepana, b.c. 249 (Pol. i. 49-62).— A. A Car- 
thaginian commander in the 2nd Punie war ; 
was defeated in a sea-fight off Cartoia by* C. 
Laeliua in 206 (Liv. xxviii. 80).— 8* Son of 
Micipsa, and grandson of Ma»iniaaa» had the 
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kingdom of Numidia left to him by his father; 
in conjunction with hia brother Hiempaal and 
Jngpirtha, 116. After the murder of hia brother 
by Jugurtha, Adherbal fled to Borne, and was 
restored to hia share of the kingdom by the 
Romans in 117. But he was again stripped of 
his dominions by Jugurtha and besieged in 
Cirta, where he was treacherously killed by 
Jugurtha in 112 (Sail. Jug. 5, 18, 14, 24, 25, 26). 

AdiabSnfi (’Adta/Sq^, r ABiafiriv6s) a district 
of Assyria, E. of the Tigris, between the river 
Lyons, called Zabatus by Xenophon, and the 
Caprus, both being branches of the Tigris. In 
the Christian era it was a separate kingdom, 
tributary to the Partisans (Strab. pp. 505, 745). 

AdlmantUS ('ASet/uayros). 1. Commander of 
the Corinthian fleet, when Xer^s invaded 
Greece (b.c. 480), opposed the advice of The- 
mistocles to give battle to the Persians (Hdt. 
viii. 5, 66, <fcc.).— 2. An Athenian, one of the 
commanders at the battle of AegoBpotami, b.c. 
405; was accused of treachery in this battle, 
and is ridiculed by Aristophanes in the ( Frogs ’ 
(Xen. Hell . i. 7, l,ii. 1, 80; Arist. Ilan. 1518).— 
3* Brother of Plato (ApoJ.jp. 84 ; Rep. ii. p. 867). 

Adm5t£ (*A8/t^nj). 1. Daughter of Oceanus 
and Thetys (Hes. Th. 849). — 2. Daughter of 
Eurystheus, for whom Heracles fetched the 
girdle of Ares, which was worn by Hippolyte, 
queen of the Amazons (Apollod. ii. 5, 9). 

AdmStuj C'AS/xrpros). 1. Son of Pheres, 
king of Pperae in Thessaly, took part in the 
Calydonian hunt and in the expedition of the 


Adonis, -is, 


ADO**!* 

-idis, also Adon, 


-Oms). 
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beautiful youth, beloved by Aphrodite (Venus), 
>f P ' * ~ 


a son of Cinyras, 


of Paphos in Cyprus, 


and Myrrha (Smyrna). The gods changed 
Myrrha into a myrtle-tree, to save her from the 
wrath of her father, for whom she had an 
unholy passion ; and from this tree Adonis was 
bom, the offspring of Myrrha and her father. 
Aphrodite, charmed with the beauty of the in- 
fant, concealed him in a chest, winch she en- 
trusted to Persephone ; but the latter refused to 
give it up. Zeus decided the dispute by declar- 
ing that Adonis should have a third of the year to 


Argonauts. Pelias prom 
Alcestis {II. ii. 715), if 


Pelias promised him his daughter 
he came to her in a 


chariot drawn by lions and boars. This Ad- 
metus performed by the assistance of Apollo. 

The god tended the flocks of Admetus when he 

was obliged to serve a mortal for a year for f 

having slain the Cyclops. On the day of his dite, also spent with her the four months over 
marriage with Alcestis, Admetus neglected to j which he had control. Having offended Jkr- 



Death of Adonis. 

(A Fainting found at Pompeii.) 

himself, should belong to Persephone for another 
third, and to Aphrodite for the remaining third. 
Adonis, however, preferring to live with Aphro- 


offer a sacrifice to Artemis, but Apollo recon- 
ciled the goddess to him, and at the same time 



Heracles and Aloeetis. 

(From a Bas-relief at Florence.) 

induced the Moirae to grant him deliverance 
Aram death if his father, mother, or wife would 
die for him. Alcestis died in his stead, but was 
brought back by Heracles from the lower world 
(Apollod. i. 9, 15; Eurip. AJc.).— 2. King of the 
Molossians, to whom Thbmistocles fled for 
protection when pursued as a party to the trea- 
son of Pausanias (Thuc. i. 186 ; Plut. Them. 


24: Nep. Them. 8). 
idMn (*A Sums, -ifos, 


"Ato?, -was ; Lat. 


temis, he was killed during the chase. The 
spot on which his blood fell was sprinkled with 
nectar by Aphrodite, and from this sprang 
the anemone, as well as other flowers. So 
great was the grief of the goddess, that the 
gods of the lower world allowed him to spend 
six months of every year with her upon the 
earth (Apollod. iii. 14,8; Ov. M. x. 298 seq.; 
A. A. i. 75, 512 ; Verg. E. x. 18). The worship 
of Adonis, which in later times was spread over 
nearly all the countries round the Mediterranean 
was of Phoenician or Syrian origin, in which 
language Adon signifies lord. In the Homerio 
poems no trace of the worship occurs, and the 
later Greek poets changed the original symbolic 
account of Adonis into a poetical story. In the 
Asiatic religions Aphrodite was the fructifying 
principle of nature, and Adonis appears to 
have reference to the death of nature in winter 
and its revival in spring— hence he spends six 
months in the lower and six in the upper world. 
His death and his return to life were celebrated 
in annual festivals {Adonia) at Byblos, Alex- 
andria in Egypt, Athens, and other places. A 
special feature in this worship was the ‘ Adonis 
garden * (*AMytbo$ Krjvoi), or bowers of plants 
in flower surrounding his image to show the 
revival of plant life, soon to die again. The 
Idyll of Theocritus called Adoniaeutae de* 
scribes the celebration of thifl festival at Alex- 
andria.— 2. {Nahr el Ibrahim .) A small river 
of Syria, rising in Mount Libanus, which, after 
a sudden fall of rain, is tinged of a deep red by 
the soil of the hills. Hence some have sought 
to explain the myth of Adonis (Strab. p. 755; 
Lucian, J Qea Syr. 6 ; Plin. v* § 78). 
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A dr a in yttfoun (*A hpapArreiov or *ASpstpfo* 
rtov : 'ASpafwrrrivdf, Adxamyttenus : Adramyti, 
or Edremit), a (own of Mysia on (he gulf of 
Adramyttium, opposite to the island of Lesbos, 
was a colony of the Athenians, and a seaport 
of some note (Hdt. vii. 42 ; Thuo. v. 1, viii. 108 ; 
Str&b.p. 606 ; Liv. xxxvii. 19 ; Act. Ap. xxvii. 2). 

Adrana (Eder), a river of Germany, flowing 
into the Fulda near Cassel (Tac. Ann, i. 56). 

Adr&num or Hadr&nuxn ("A tpavov, u ASpa vov ; 
*, ABpavinis , Hadranitanus, Plin. iii. § 91: 
Aaemo ), a town in Sicily, on the river Adranus, 
at the foot of M. Aetna, built by Dionysius, 
the seat of the worship of the god Adranus 
(Diod. xiv. 87, xvi. 68 ; Pint. Tim. 12 ; Sil. ziv. 
250). 

Adrians (*ABpay6s). [Adbanuk.] 

AdrastXa (*A ipdoreta : Lat. Adrastia, -ea). 1. 
Daughter of Zeus (Eur. Bhes. 842), identified 
with KdfUffiSj also used as an epithet of Ne- 
mesis. She derived her name, according to 
some, from Adrastus, the ruler of Adrastia in 
Mysia, who built her first sanctuary on the 
river Aesepus, near Cyzicus. Others derive her 
name from &- Spay at (fr. StSpdffKu), the goddess 
whom none can escape (Strab. p. 588; II. ii. 
628, seq.; Aesch .Prom. 986; Verg. Cir. 289; 
Amm. ziv. 11, 25). She was probably originally 
a Phrygian goddess and the same as Rhea 
Cybele. — 2. A nymph, daughter of Melisseus, 
kmg of Crete, to whom and her sister Ida, 
Rhea gave the infant Zeus to be reared 
(Apollod. i. 1, 6; Callim. Hym. in Jov. 47). 
Originally the same aB No. 1. 

Adrastus (^ASpturros). 1. Son of Talaiis, 
king of Argos, was expelled from Argos by 
Amphiaraus, and fled to his grandfather Poly- 
bus, king of Sicyon, on whose death he became 
king of that city (II. ii. 578 ; Hdt. v. 67 ; Pind. 
Nem. iz. 9 seq.). Afterwards he was reconciled 
to Amphiaraus, gave him his sister Eriphyle in 
marriage, and returned to his kingdom of Argos. 
While reigning there Tydeus of Calydon and 
Polynioes of Thebes, both fugitives from their 
native countries, met at Argos before the palace 
of Adrastus. A quarrel arose between them, 



AJmtai sad other heroes who lought against Thebes. 
(Gem found at Perugia.) 


and Adrastus, on hearing the noise, came forth 
and separated the combatants, in whom he 
recognised the two men who had been promised 
to him by an oracle as the future husbands of 
two of his daughters; for one bore on his 
shield the figure of a boar, and the other that 
of a lion, and the oracle had declared that one 
of his daughters was to marry a boar and the 
other a lion. Adrastus therefore gave his 
daughter Defpyle to Tydeus, and Argeia to 
Polynioes, promising to restore each to his own 
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oountry. Adrastus first prepared for war 
against Thebes, although Amphiaraus, who 
was a soothsayer, foretold that all who engaged 
in it should perish, with the exception of 
Adrastus. Thus arose the oelebratea war of 
the ‘ Seven against Thebes.* The seven heroes, 
according to Sophocles (Oed. Col . 1818 sejj.) ana 
Aeschylus (Theb. 877 seq.), were Amphiaraus, 
Tydeus, Eteoclus, Hippomedon, Capaneus,Par- 
thenopaeus, Polynioes. (Adrastus, who escaped, 
is not counted one of the Seven.) Euripides 
{Phoen. 1104 seq.) has the same list, except 
that Eteoclus » omitted and Adrastus substi- 
tuted. The preceding drawing from an early 
Etruscan gem represents, with the true feeling 
of arohaio art, a council of five of the heroes 
who fough^ against Thebes. The names are 
added : Phylnice (Polynioes), Tuts (Tydeus), 
Amphtiare (Amphiaraus), Atreethe (Adras- 
tus), and Parthanapaes (Parthenopaeus). On 
arriving at Nemea, they founded the Nemean 
games in honour of Archemorus [Abchemo- 
rus]. On approaching Thebes, they sent 
Tydeus to the city to demand from Eteooles 
the sovereignty for PolyniceB. In the palace of 
Eteocles he challenged several Thebans to com- 
bat and oonquered them. In revenge they laid 
an ambush of fifty men on his return, but 
Tydeus slew them all, with one exception ( IL 
iv. 884 seq., v. 802 seq.). The war ended as 
Amphiaraus had predicted ; six of the Argive 
chiefs were slain, Polynioes by his brother 
Eteocles; and Adrastus alone was saved by the 
swiftness of his horse Arlon, the gift of Heracles 
(Horn. II. xxiii. 846). Creon of Thebes re- 
fusing to allow the bodies of the six heroes 
to be buried, Adrastus fled to Athens, where 
he implored the assistance of Theseus, who 
undertook an expedition against Thebes, took 
the city, and delivered the bodies of the fallen 
heroes to their friends for burial (Aesch. Sept, 
c. Theb.; Eur. Phoen. and Suppl.; Stat. 
Theb.) Ten years afterwards Adrastus, with 
the sons of the slain heroes, made a new expe- 
dition against Thebes. This is known as the war 
of the ‘ Epigoni ’ (*E v(yoyot) or descendants. 
Thebes was taken and razed to the ground. 
The only Argive hero that fell in this war was 
Aegialeus, the son of Adrastus : the latter died 
of grief at Megara on his return to Argos, and 
was buried in the former city. He was wor- 
shipped in several ports of Greece, as at 
Megara, at Sicyon, where his memory was cele- 
brated in tragic choruses, and in Attica 
(Apollod. iii. 7, 8-4; Hdt. v. 61; Strab. p. 
825; Paus. i. 48, 1). The legends about 
Adrastus and the two wars against Thebes 
famished ample materials for the epic as well 
as tragic poets of Greece.— 2. Ruler of Adrastia 
in Mysia (Strab. p. 588). [Adrasteia.}— 8. Son 
of Merope of Adrasteia, an ally of the Trojans, 
slain by Diomedes (II. ii. 828, xi. 828).— 4. A 
Troian, slain by Patroclus (II. xvi. 694).— 6. 
A Trojan, taken by Menelaus, and killed by 
Agamemnon (IL vi. 87, 64).— 6. Son of the 
Phrygian king Gordius, having unintentionally 
killed his brother, fled to Croesus, who received 
him kindly. While hunting he accidentally 
killed Atys, the son of Croesus, and in despair 
put an end to his own life (Hdt. i. 84-45). 

Adrla or Hftdrlft. 1. (Adria), a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina, between the mouths of the Pd 
and the Athesis (Adige), now 14 miles from the 
sea, but originally a sea-port of great oelebritv, 
founded by the Etruscans (Liv. v. 88 : Strab. 
p. 2141.— 2. (Atri), a town of Pioenum in Italy, 
probably an Etruscan town originally, aftor- 
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wards a Roman colony, at whichplace the family Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who claimed to be a 
of the emperor Hadrian lived if it. Hadr. i.). descendant of Achilles. 

Adrift [6 'Aiplas , Ion. 6 JMplris, Hdt. iv. 88), Ae&cldes, son of Arybas, or Arybbas, king of 
or Mftre Adria tlcum, also Mare Sup&rom, so Epirus, succeeded to the throne on the death 
called from the town Adria [No. 1], was in its of his cousin Alexander, Blain in Italy, b.c. 826. 
widest signification the sea between Italy on Aeacides married Phthia, by whom he had the 
the W., and Ulyricum, Epirus, and Greece on celebrated Pyrrhus. He took part in favour of 
the E. By the Greeks the name Adrias was Olympias against CaBBander ; but his subjects 
only applied to the northern part of this sea, disliked the war, and drove him from the king- 
the southern part being called the Ionian Sea. dom. He was recalled in b.c. 818 ; but Cassan- 
The navigation of the Adriatic was much dreaded der sent an army against him under Philip, who 
on account of the frequent and sudden storms slew him in battle (Paus. i. 11 ; Diod. xix. 11 ; 
to which it was subject: its evil character on Liv. viii. 24; Plut. Pyrrh. 1, 2). 
this account is repeatedly alluded to by Horace Aeaous (A tcucos), son of Zeus and Aegina, a 
(Od i.8, 15; 88, 15; ii. 14, 14 ; iii. 9, 28). daughter of the river-god Asopus. He was bom 

Adri&nus. [Hadrian us.] in the island of Oenone or Oenopia, whither 

Adri&nus (*A Sptayds), a Greek rhetorician, Aegina had been carried by Zeus [compare 
bom at Tyre in Phoenicia, was the pupil of He- Sisyphus], and from whom this island was after- 
rodes Atticus, and was invited by M. Antonius wards called Aegina. Some traditions related 
to Rome, where he died about a.d. 192. Three that at the birth of Aeacus, Aegina was not yet 
of his declamations are published by Walz in inhabited, and that Zeus changed the ants 
Bhet'. Gr. vol. i. 1882. {jxvpixr)Kts) of the island into men (Myrmidones) 

Adrumetum. [Hadrumetum.] over whom Aeacus ruled. [For other versions 

Aduatiioa, a castle of the Eburones in Gaul of the myth see Myrmidones.] His wife was 
(Caes. B. G. vi. 82), probably the same as the Endeis, daughter of Sciron of Megara. Aeacus 
later Aduoca Tongrorum ( Tongern ). was renowned in all Greece for his justice and 

Aduatiici or Aauatlci, a powerful people of piety (Plut. Thea. 10), and was frequently 
Gallia Belgica (Caes. B. G. ii. 29, 88), were the called upon to settle disputes, not only among 
descendants of the Cimbri and Teutones. Their men, but even among the gods themselves, 
chief town, perhaps the modern Falaiae , must (Pind. Isthm. viii. 28 ; Paus. i. 89). Pindar alone 
not be confounded with Aduatuca. relates that he helped Apollo and Poseidon to 

Adflla Mons (6 *A dovAas), a group of the Alps build the walls of Troy ( Nem . viii. 9). He was 
about the passes of the Splugen and *9. Ber- such a favourite with the gods that, when 
nardino , and at the head of the valley of the Greece was visited by a drought, rain was at 
Hinter Jtthein (Strab. pp. 192, 204, 218). length sent upon the earth in consequence of 

Addle or AdfLlis (’ASouAtj, v A HovAis : ’ASov- his prayers. (The earliest mention of this is in 
A Irrjs, Adulitanus : Thulla or Zulla , Ru.), a Isocr. Evag. § 14. It is noticeable as a pos- 
maritime city of Aethiopia, on a bay of the sible origin of the story that, according to Tkeo- 
Red Sea, called Adulitanus Sinus (’A SovAtrucbs phrastus ire pi crripcltov, i. 24, a cloud appearing 
fcdAwos, Annealey Bay). It was founded by on the hill of Zeus Hellenios in Aegina was 
slaves who fled from Egypt, and afterwards was the recognised sign of coming rain.) Respect- 
the seaport of the Auxumitae (Plin. vi. 172 ing the temple which Aeacus erected to Zeus 
seq.). Cosmas Indicopleustes (a. d. 585) found Panhellenius, and the Aeaceum, see Aegina. 
here the Monumentum Adulitanum , a Greek After his death Aeacus became one of the 
inscription recounting the conquests of Ptolemy three judges in Hades [cf. Minos, Rhadaman- 

11. Euergetes in Asia and Thrace. thus]. This office is only ascribed to him by 

Adyrm&chldae (*A SvpfMjABeu), a Libyan writers later than Pindar (see esp. Plat. Gorg. 

people, W. of Egypt, extending to the Cata- p. 528 e). He held the keys of Hades, and 
oathmms Major, but were afterwards pressed hence is called kKciSovyos in an inscription (cf. 
further inland. In their manners and customs Aristoph. Ban. 465). The Aeginetans regarded 
they resembled the Egyptians (Hdt. iv. 168 ; him as the tutelary deity of their island. They 
Sil. iii. 278, ix. 228). lent statues of Aeacus and the Aeacidae to their 

Aeft (Ala, A kdri), the name of two mythical allies as a protection in dangerous wars (Hdt. 
islands in the east and the west: in the eastern v. 81, viii. 64). 
dwelt Aeetes, in the western Circe. The eastern Aeaea (Alala). [See Aea, ad jin.'] 

land was afterwards identified with Colchis (cf. AebfLra ( Cuerva ), a town of the Carpetani 

Hdt. i. 2) ; the western with the Italian pro- in Hispania Tarraconensis. 
montory Circeii. The connection of Aeetes and AebfitXa Gens, patrician, was distinguished 
Circe with the sun explains the double land of in the early ages of the Roman republic, when 
Aia in east and west. Aeaea is naturally the many of its members were consuls, viz. in b.c. 
epithet of Circe and of Medea : in Propert. iii. 499, 468, and 442. 

12. 81 it denotes Calypso. This is explained by Aeoa or Aecae (Aecanus), a town of Apulia 
the fact that Ogygia, the island of Calypso, was on the road from Aquilonia in Samnium to 
sometimes confused with Aea (Mela, ii. 120). Venusia. 

Ae&oei (A Uki\s). 1. Father of Polycrates.— Aeculanum or Aecl&num, a town of the Hir- 
2. Son of Syloson and nephew of Polycrates, pini in Samnium, a few miles S. of Beneventum. 
He was tyrant of Samos, but was deprived of Aedepsus (A tripos: A IMjipios: Dipso), a town 
his tyranny by Aristagoras, when the Ionians on the W. coast of Euboea, N. of Cnalcis, with 
revolted from the Persians, b. c. 500. He then warm baths sacred to Heracles, a watering, 
fled to the Persians, who restored him to the place well known to the Romans (Plut. Suit. 
tyranny of SamoB, b. c. 494 (Hdt. vi. 18). 26). 

Ae&odum (A Idtcttov). [Aegina.] Addon (’Aryfcy/'), daughter of Pandareus of 

Ae&oldes (A latcltys), a patronymic of the Miletus, wife of Zethus king of Thebes, and 
descendants of Aeacus, as Peleus, Telamon, and mother of Itylus. Envious of Niobe, the wife of 
Phocus, sons of Aeacus ; Achilles, son of Peleus her brother Amphion, who had six sons and six 
and grandson of Aeaous; Pyrrhus, son of daughters, she resolved to kill Amaleus, the 
Achilles and great-grandson of Aeacus ; and eldest of Niobe’s sons, but by mistake slew her 
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own son Ilyins. Zens relieved her grief by (II. L 896 ff.) t when the Olympian deities x«M 
changing her into a nightingale, whose melon- against Zens, Thetis calls Aega e o n to oppose 
flhdy notes are represented by the poets as them. Other legends represent Aegaeon as 
Aedon*s lamentations for her child. Suoh is one of the giants who attaoked Olympus ; and 
the Homeric version (Od. six. 518, and SohoL : many writers represent him as a marine god 
of. Aesch. Ag. 1148 ; Soph. El 107; Pans. ix. living in the Aegaean sea. Another, and 
6, 9). A later version, though existing before probably later, story, followed by Virgil CAen. 
the time of Pausanias, makes Aedon the wife of x. 565), makes him the opponent of Zens. Other 
Polytebhnus, an artist of Colophon. They stories again make him a deity or a monster 
quarrelled from rivalry in work, and Polytech- of the sea. He is called by some the son of 
nus outraged Chelidon the sister of Aedon. Gaea and Pontus; by others of Poseidon. 
The two sisters revenged themselves by murder- His name connects him alike with the Aegean 
ingltys and serving his flesh as food to his sea and with nootlfav Alyatos. In Hesiod 7 T/t. 
father. Zeus, to stay the succession of horrors, 811) he is married to the daughter of Poseidon, 
turned all the family into birds — Polyteclmus Aegaeon and his brothers must be regarded as 
into a woodpecker, Chelidon into a swallow, personifications of the extraordinary powers of 
Aedon into a nightingale, her mother Harmo- nature, such as earthquakes, volcanio eruptions, 
thoe into a halcyon, her father Pandareus into and the like. Boscher suggests that his shape 
an osprey, her brother into a hoopoe. For with a hundred arms may have been imagined 
further illustration of theBe bird-myths see from the polypus of the sea (of. Ov.Afet. ii. 10). 
Tebetjb. [For further portions of the myth see Titanes, 

Aedfii or Hfidlii, one of the moBt powerful Uranus.] 
people in Gaul, lived between the Liger (Loire) Aegaoum Mare (rb Alymov wiAtayos, 6 
and the Arar (Sadne). They were the first Alycuos srivros), the part of the Mediterranean 
Gallic people who made an alliance with the now called the Archipelago . It was bounded 
Romans, by whom they were called ( brothers on the N. by Thrace and Macedonia, on the W. 
and relations ’ (Caes. B.G.i. 10, 16, 81 ; Cio. ad by Greece, and on the E. by Asia Minor. It 
Earn. vii. 10). On Caesar’s arrival in Gaul, b.c. contains in its southern part two groups of 
58, they were subject to Ariovistus, but were islands, the Cyclades, which were separated 
restored by Caesar to their former power. In from the coasts of Attica and Peloponnesus by 
B.c. 52 they joined in the insurrection of Ver- the Myrtoan sea, and the Sporades, lying off the 
cingetorix against the Romans, but were at the coasts of Caria and Ionia. The part of the 
close of it treated leniently by Caesar. Their Aegaean which washed the Sporades was called 
principal town was Bibracte. Their chief the Icarian sea, from the island Ioaria, one of 
magistrate, elected annually by the priests, was the Sporades. The origin of the name of 
called Vergobretus, i.e. Judge. Aegaean is uncertain ; some derive it from 

Ae5tes or Aedta (Atyrijs), son of Helios (the Aegeus, the king of Athens, who threw himself 
Sun) and Perseis, and brother of Circe, Pasi- into it ; others from Aegaea, the queen of the 
phae, and PerseB. His wife was Idyia, a Amazons, who perished there ; others^ from 
daughter of Oceanus, by whom he had two Aegae in Euboea; others connect it with edcrav, 
daughters, Medea and Chalciope, and one son, cdyis, a squall, on account of its storms : others 
Absyrtus. He was king of Colchis at the time take it to be a Phoenician word, 
when Phrixus brought thither the golden fleece. Aegaeus (Alyatos). [Aegae, No. 8.] 

For the remainder of his history, see Absyrtus, Aeg&leoa. 1. (A lydAcoos, rb A opos : 
Abgonautae, Jason, Medea. — Hence AeStil, Skarmanga ), a mountain in Attica opposite 
AeStlas, and Aeetlne, patronymics of Medea, Salamis, from which Xerxes saw the defeat of 
daughter of Aeetes. his fleet b.c. 480 (Hdt. viii. 90 ; Thuc. ii. 

Aega (Alyn). [Amalthea.] 19).— 2. High ground in the west of Messenia, 

Aegae (Alyal : Alyatos). 1. A town in Achaia above Pylus. 
on the Crathis, with a celebrated temple of Aegates, the goat islands, were three islands 
Poseidon, was originally one of the twelve off the W. coast of Sicily, between Drepanura 
Achaean towns, but its inhabitants subse- and Lilybaeum, near which the Romans gained 
quently removed to Aegira. — 2. A town in a naval victory over the Carthaginians, and 
Emathia in Macedonia, the burial-place of the thus brought the first Punic war to an end, B.c. 
Macedonian kingB. — 3. A town in Euboea with 241. The islands were Aegusa (A lyovtnra) or 
a celebrated temple of Poseidon, who was hence Caprarla (Favignana), Phorbantla (Levanzo) 
called Aegaeus. — 4. Also Aegaeae (Alyatat : and Hiera ( Maretimo ). 

Alyedrrjs), one of the twelve cities of Aeolis in AegSrla. [Egeria.] 

Asia Minor, N. of Smyrna, on the river Hyllus : Aegeitui. [SegestaJ 

it suffered greatly from an earthquake in the AegestUf. [Acestes.J 
time of Tiberius (Tac. Ann. ii. 47).— 6. (Ay as), Aegeus (Alycts). 1. Son of Pandion and 

a seaport town of Cilicia. king of Athens. He had no children by his 

Aegaeou (Alyaiwv), son of Uranus by Gaea, first two wives, but he afterwards begot Theseus 
A egaeon and his brothers Gyges, or Gyes, and by Aethra at Troezen. When fiieseus had 
Cottus are known under the name of the Ura- grown up to manhood, he went to Athens and 
suds, and are described as huge monsters with defeated the 50 sons of his uncle Pallas, who 
a hundred arms (hcariyxetpes) and fifty heads, had made war upon Aegeus and had deposed 
Most writers mention the third Uramd under him. Aegeus was now restored. When Theseus 
the name of Briareus instead of Aegaeon, which went to Crete to deliver Athens from the 
is explained by Homer (IL i. 408), who Bays tribute it had to pay to Minos, he promised his 
that men called him Aegaeon, but the gods father that on his return he would hoist white 
Briareus. According to tne most ancient tradi- sails as a signal of his safety. On approaching 
thm Aegaeon and his brothers conquered the the coast of Attica he forgot his promise/ and 
Titans when they made war upon the gods, and his father, perceiving the black sail, thought 
secured the victory to Zeus, who thrust the that his son had perished and threw himself 
Titans into Tartarus, and placed Aegaeon and into the sea, which according to some traditions 
his brothers to guard them. Similarly in Homer received from this event the n f m<> of the 
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Aegean* 


- Aegeus wm one of the eponymous 
of Attica; and one of the Attic tribes 
(Aegfiis) derived its name from him. [For 
further details see Theseus.]— & The epony- 
mous hero of the phyle called the Aegidae at 
Sparta, son of Oeolyous, and grandson of 
Tueras, the founder of the colony in Thera. 
All the Aegelds were believed to be Cadmeans, 
who formed a settlement at Sparta previous to 
the Dorian conquest.— Hence AegXdes (Alycl- 
81 js), a patronymic from Aegeus, especially his 
eon Theseus. 

Aeglae (Afociof, Alyaiai), 

Laconia, not tar from Gytrni 
Homer ill. ii. 588). 

Aeglale or Aegftlfia 
•daughter of Adrastus an< 

Aegialeus, the son of Adrastus^ whence she is 
called Adrastine. She was married to Diomedes 
(II. v. 412), who, on his return from Troy, 
found her living in adultery with Cometes. The 
hero attributed this misfortune to the anger of 
Aphrodite, whom he had wounded in the war 
against Troy (Verg. Aen. xi. 277) : when Aegiale 
threatened his life, ' 


a small town in 
am, the Auglae of 


(AlyidAvi, AlytdAfia), 
nd Amphitheia, or of 


ly. [Diomedes.] 
l; Sic' 


, lie fled to Italy. 

AogX&lda, Aeglaloe. [Achaia ; Sicyon.] 

Aegi&leus (AlytaAti/s). 1. Son of Adrastus, 
the only one among the Epigoni that fell in the 
war against Thebes : a heroon, the AlyidAcioy, 
was consecrated to him at Fagae in Megaris 
(Fans. i. 44, 7). [Adrastus.]— 2. Son of 
Inachus and the Oceanid Melia, from whom 
the part of Peloponnesus afterwards called 
Achaia derived its name Aegialea : he is said to 
have been the first king of Sicyon. — 3. Son of 
Aeetes, and brother of Medea, commonly called 
Absyrtus. [Absyrtus.1 

Aegicdrens (Aiyucoptvs), son of Ion, and 
eponym of the Attic tribe Alyucopus (but see 
Tribus, Diet, of Antiq.). 

Aegides. [Aegeus/] 

AegHft (rd A tytAa), a town of Laconia with a 
temple of Demeter. 

AegUla (A lyiAla : AlyiAttvs). 1. A demus of 
Attica belonging to the tribe AntiochiB, cele- 
brated for its figs. — 2. (Cerigotto), an island 
between Crete and 
Cythera. — 3. An 
island W. of Euboea 
and opposite Attica. 

Aegunlufl (Alyl- 
fjuos), the mythical 
ancestor of the Do- 
rians, whose king he 
was when they were 
yet inhabiting the 
northern parts of 
Thessaly. Involved 
in a war with the 
Lapithae, he called 
Heracles to his as- 
sistance, and pro- 
mised him the third 
part of his terri- 
tory, if he delivered 
him from his ene- 
mies. The Lapithae 
were conquered. 

Heracles did not 
take the territory 
for himself, but left 
it to the king» who 
was to preserve it 
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the third branch derived its name from Hyllna 
(Hylleans), the son of Heracles, who had been 
adopted by Aegimius. Pindar (fr. 4) makes a 
Dorian army nnder Aegimius ana Hyllus occupy 
Aegina. There existed in antiquity an epic 


poem called Aegimius, which described the war 
of Aegimins and Heracles against the Lapithae 
(see Epic. Gr. Fr. ed. Kinkel, i. 82 ; of. Athen. 
p. 508: C.I.G. 5984 c). 

Aegimfms (Alylpovpos, Aeglmuri Arae, Plin., 
and probably the Arae of Verg. Aen . i. 108; 
Zowamour or Zembra), a lofty island, surroun- 
ded by cliffs, off the African coast, at the month 
of the Gulf of Carthage. 

Aegina (Aly iva \ Alyirfirys : E'ghina ), a 
rocky island in the middle of the Saronic gulf, 
about 200 stadia in circumference. It was 
originally called Oenone or Oenopia, and is said 
to have obtained the name of Aegina from 



Coin of Aegina. 

Rev., the Aeginetan symbol of a tortoise ; obv., a square, 
with a dolphin In one quarter and part of the name 
A* ytva. 

Aegina, the daughter of the river god Asopus, 
who was carried to the island by Zeus in the 
form of an eagle, or, according to Ov. (Met. vi 
118), of fire, and there bore him a son Aeacus. 
As the island had then no inhabitants, Zeus 
changed the ants into men [Myrmidoneb], over 
whom Aeacus ruled. [Aeacus.] It was first 
colonised by Achoeans, and afterwards by 
Dorians from Epidaurus, whence the Doric 
dialect and customs prevailed in the island. It 
was at first closely connected with Epidaurus, 
and was subject to the Argive Phidon, who is 
said to have established a silver-mint in the 
island. [Phidon.] It early became a place of 



Temple of Athene at Aegina, restored. 


lor the sons of Heracles. 
Aegimius had two eons, Dymas, and Pamphy- 
lus, who migrated to Peloponnesus, and were 
regarded as the ancestors oftwo branches of the 
Doric race (Dymanes and Pamphylians), while 


great commercial importance, and its silver 
ooinage was the standard in most of the Dorian 

. — - in the sixth 

jendent, and 
the Persian war was a jmeck 
o 2 


[Diet. Antiq. Pondera/ 
century b.c. Aegina became ‘ 
for a century 
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sperous and powerful state. After a period of 
war with Athens the two states were reconciled 
by the stress of the Persian war : the Aegine 
tans fought with 80 ships against the fleet of 
Xerxes at the battle of Salamis, b.c. 480, and 
are allowed to have distinguished themselves 
above all the other Greeks by their bravery. 
After this time its power declined. In b.c. 451 
the island was reduced by the Athenians, who 
in B.c. 429 expelled its inhabitants. The Aegine- 
tans settled at Thyrea, and though a portion of 
them was restored by Lysander in B.c. 404, the 
island never recovered its former prosperity. It 
belonged successively to the Achaean League, 
the Aetolian League, and finally to the Romans, 
who allowed the inhabitants a nominal self- 
government. In the NW. of the island there 
was a city of the same name, which contained 
the Aeaoeum or temple of Aeacus, and on a hill 
in the NE. of the island waB the celebrated 
temple of Zeus Panhellenius, said to have been 
built by Aeacus, the ruins of which are still 
extant. The sculptures which occupied the 
tympana of the pediment of this temple were 
discovered in 1811, and are now preserved at 
Munich. In the half century preceding the 
Persian war, and for a few years afterwards, 
Aegina was the chief seat of Greek art; the 
most eminent artists of the Aeginetan school 
were Smilis, Callon, Anaxagoras, Glaucias, 
Onatas, and Calliteles. 

Aegintta Paulus. [Paulus Aegineta.] 
Aeginluxn {Alymov: Aiymcvs : Stagus ), a 
town of the Tymphaei in Thessaly on the con- 
fines of Athamania. 

Aegldohus (A lyloxos), a surname of Zeus, be- 
Oause he bore the Aegis. 

Aegipan (A lylmv). [Pan.] 

Aeglplanctus Mons (rb AlylrAay/erov Upos), 
a mountain in Megaris. 

Aegira (A tyupa : Alyeipdrys), probably the 
Homeric Hyperesia (II. ii. 578), a town in 
Achaia on a stsep hill, with a sea-port about 12 
stadia from the town. [Aegae, No. 1.] 
Aegirflssa (Alyipfovcra, Alyipovcraa ), one of 
the 12 cities of Aeolis (only in Hdt. i. 149). 

Aepisteas (A lyurr4as), son of Midas, perhaps 
identical with Aeschurus, of whom a story like 
that of M. Curtins is told, that, when a chasm 
opened in Celaenue and the oracle told his father 
Midas that the most precious possession must 
be thrown in, he leapt in and the chasm closed. 
This may explain the proverbial use of Alyurrcov 
bold action. 

Aegisthus (Afy<r0os), son of Thyestes, who 
unwittingly begot him by his own daughter Pe- 
lopia. Immediately after his birth he was 
exposed, but was saved by shepherds and 
sucklsd by a goat (o?£), whence his name. His 
ancle Atreus brought him up as his son. When 
Pelopia lay with her father, Bhe took from him 
his sword, which she afterwards gave to Aegis- 
thus. This sword was the means of revesting 
the crime of Thyestes, and Pelopia thereupon 
put an end to her own life. AegistnuB murdered 
Atreus, because he had ordered him to slay his 
father Thyestes, and he placed Thyestes upon 
the throne, of which he had been deprived by 
Atreus. Homer appears to know nothing of 
these tragic events ; and we learn from him 
only that Aegisthus succeeded his father Thy- 
estes in a part of his possessions. We may 
suppose that the story was developed by the 
later Epic poets and the Tragedians. Hyginua 
{Fab. 87), who relates it as above, seems to 
draw from the two dramas callad Thyestes by 
Sophocles and Euripides, of which we have few 
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fragments remaining; Aeschylus (Ag. 1588) 
speaks of Atreus as banishing his brother Thy- 
estes with his youthful son Aegisthus, but does 
not give details. According to Homer Aegisthus 
took no part in the Trojan war, and during the 
absence of Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, 
Aegisthus seduced his wife Clytemnestra (Od. 
i. 85, iii. 268, iv. 517, xi. 409). Aegisthus mur- 
dered Agamemnon on his return home, and 
reigned 7 years over Mycenae. In the 8th Ores- 
tes, the son of Agamemnon, avenged the death 
of his father by putting the adulterer to death. 
[Agamemnon, Atreus, Clytemnestra, Ores- 
tes.] 

Aegithallus (AlylBaWos ; O . di 8 . Teodor o ), 
a promontory in Sicily, between Lilybaenm and 
Drepanum, near which was the town Aegi- 
thallnm. 

Aegltlum (Alylnov), a town in Aetolia, on 
the borders of Locris. 

Aeglum (A Xyiov : A lytets : VoaHtza), a town 
of Achaia, and the capital after the destruction 

were held at Aegium m a grove of Zoub called 
Homarium. 

Aegl5 (A lyAri), that is “ Brightness ” or 
Splendour,’ is the name of several mytho- 
logical females, such as, 1. The daughter of 
Zeus and Neaera, the most beautiful of the 
Naiads ; she married Helios and became mother 
of the Charites; — 2. a sister of Phaeton;— 8. 
one of the Hesperides 4. a nymph beloved 
by Theseus, for whom he forsook Ariadne;— 6. 
one of the daughters of Asclepius. 

Aeglfites (AfyA^TTjr), that is, the radiant god, 
a surname of Apollo. 

AegticSniS (Alyfaepvs), a surname of Pan, 
descriptive of his figure with the horns of a goat, 
but more commonly the name of one of the 
signs of the Zodiac, Capricomus. 

Aegos-PSt&rni (A lyos vora/wt), in Latin 
writers Aegos f lumen , the “ goat’s-river,” a 
small river, with a town of the same name on 
it, in the Thracian Chersonesus, flows into the 



Coin of AogkMpotuni. 

Obv., Demeter ; rev., goat. 

Hellespont. Here the Athenians were defeated 
by Lysander, B.c. 405. 

AegOSthSna (A lydcrdeva : AlyoerBfVf^s, Alyo- 
o , 0tvlrrjs) i a town in Megaris on the borders of 
Boeotia, with a sanctuary of Melampus. 

Aegus and Eosoillus, two chiefs of the Allo- 
broges, who had served Caesar with fidelity in 
the Gallic war, deserted to Pompey in Greeee 
(b.c. 48). 

Aegllsa. [Aegateh.] 

Aegypsus or Aegysus, a town of Moesia on 
the Danube. 

Aegyptus (Aiyvrros), son of Belns and An- 
chinoe or Anchiroe, and twin-brother of Danaus. 
Belus assigned Libya to Danans, and Arabia to 
Aegyptus, but the latter subdued theoountryof 
the Melampodes, which he called Aegypt after 
his own name. Aegyptus by his several wivea 
had 50 sons, and his brother Danaus 60 daugh- 
ters (the Danaides). Danaus had reason to fear 
the sons of his brother, sad, having by advice of 
Athene built the first fifty-oared ship, fled with 
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his daughters to Argos in Peloponnesus. Thi- 
ther he was followed by the boub of Aegyptus, 
who demanded his daughters for their wives, 
and promised faithful alliance. Danaus pre-' 
tended to forgive his wrongs, and distributed his 
daughters among them, but to each of them he 

S ave a dagger, with which they were to kill their 
usbands in the bridal night. All the sons of 
Aegyptus were thus murdered, with the excep- 
tion of Lynceus, who was saved by Hyper- 
xnnestra. [Lynceus.] The Danaids threw the 
heads of weir murdered husbands into the 
marsh of Leroa, and buried their bodies outside 
the town. (Pausanias, ii. 24, reverses this order.) 
They were afterwards purified of their crime by 
Athene and Hermes at the command of Zeus. 
Plutarch (de Fluv. 10) tells that Aegyptus, by 
order of an oracle, in time of drought sacrificed 
his daughter Aganippe, and in grief threw him- 
self into the river Melas (the Nile), which 
thence took the name Aegyptus. In later wri- 
ters Aegyptus is identified with a historical 
king: in Manetho with Sethos, in Eusebius 
with Baineses or B anises. 

Aegyptus {fi Afyvnros : Alyyimos, Aegyptius : 
Egypt), a country in the NE. corner of Africa, 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean, on 
theE. by Palestine, Arabia Petraea, and the Bed 
Sea, on the S. by Ethiopia, the division between 
the two countries being at the First or Little 
Cataract of the Nile, close to Syene (Assouan ; 
Lat. 24° 8'), and on the W. by the Great Libyan 
Desert. This is the extent usually assigned to 
the country ; but it would be more strictly cor- 
rect to define it as that port of the basin of the 
Nile which lies below the First Cataract. The 
native name for the country was Chemi or 
Karrnt , ‘ the black land/ from the dark alluvial 
soil, by which it waB distinguished from the 
neighbouring desert and from the ‘ red land * of 
Arabia. The name Atyvrrros was given first by 
the Greeks to the Nile— such, at any rate, is its j 
Homeric use ( Od . iv. 477, &c.)— and afterwards to I 
the country. The Semitic name was Mizir or J 
Mizraim. — 1. Physical Description of Egypt. 
The river Nile, flowing from S. to N. through a 
narrow valley, encounters, in Lat. 24° 8', a 
natural barrier, composed of two islands (Philae 
and Elephantine) and between them a bed' of 
sunken rocks, by which it is made to fall in a 
series of cataracts, or rather rapids (t& Kard- 
dovira, d /wepbs KarappdKrrjs, Catarrhactes 
Minor, comp. Catabbhactes), which have 
always been regarded as the southern limit 
assigned by nature to Egypt. The river flows 
due N. between two ranges of hills, so near each 
other as to leave scarcely any cultivable land, 
as far as Silsilis (Jebel Selseleh ), about 40 miles 
below Syene, where the vallfcy is enlarged by 
the W. range of hills retiring from the river. 
Thus the Nile flows for about 500 miles, through 
a valley whose average breadth is about 7 miles, 
between hills which in one place (W. of Thebes) 
attain the height of 1000 or 1200 feet above the 
000, to a point some few miles below Memphis, 
where the W. range of hills runs to the NW., 
and the E. range strikes off to the E., and the 
river divides into branches (seven in ancient 
time, but now only two), which flow through a 
low alluvial land, called, from its shape, the 
Delta , into the Mediterranean. To this valley 
and Delta must be added the country round 
lake Moebis, called Nomos Arsinoltes, lying 
NW. of Heracleopolis, and connected with the 
valley of the Nile by a break in the W. range 
of hills. The whole district thus described is 
periodically laid under water by the overflowing 


of the Nile from April to Ootober. The river 
in subsiding, leaves behind a rich deposit of fine 
mud, which forms the soil of Egypt. All beyond 
the reach of the inundation is rock or sand. 
Hence Egypt was called the * Gift of the Nile. 
The extent of the cultivable land of Egypt is in 
the Delta about 4500 square miles, in the valley 
about 2255, in FayUm about 840, and in ail 
about 7095 square miles. The outlying portions, 
included in the Egyptian nomes after the begin- 
ning of the Greek period under the Ptolemies, 
consisted of the Greater and Lesser Oases (cul- 
tivable valleys so called from the Egyptian Uah t 
‘ settlement ’), in the midst of the Western or 
Libyan Desert, a valley in the W. range of hills 
on the W. of the Delta, called Nomos Nitriotes 
from the Natron Lakes which it contains, some 
settlements on the coast of the Bed Sea and in 
the mountain passes between it and the Nile, 
and a strip of coast on the Mediterranean, ex- 
tending E. as far as Bhinocolura (El-Arish), and 
W. as far as the Catabathmus Minor, Long, 
about 25° 10' E. (Strab. 798). The only river of 
Egypt is the Nile [Nilub]. A great artificial 
canal (Bahr-Yussouf, i.e. Joseph’s Canal) runs 
parallel to the river, at the distance of about 6 
miles, from Diospolis Parva in the Thebais to a 
point on the W. mouth of the river about half 
way between Memphis and the sea [see under 
Moebis]. Many smaller canals were cut to 
regulate the irrigation of the country. A canal 
from the E. mouth of the Nile to the head of the 
Bed Sea was commenced by kings of the 19th 
dynasty (about 1400 b.c.), resumed by Necho II. 
about 000 b.c., and was opened by Darius, son 
of Hystaspes. This canal communicated with 
the present head of the Bed Sea through the 
‘ bitter Lakes.’ It had so far sunk in the time 
of Aelius Gallus that it could only be used for 
floating wood down; but it was deepened in 
Trajan’s time, and was called Amnis Augustus. 
There were several lakes in the country, re- 
specting which see Moebis, Mabeotis, Butos, 
Tanis, Sibbonis, and Lacus Amabi. — 2. Ancient 
History. At the earliest period to which our 
records reach back, Egypt was inhabited by a 
highly civilised agricultural people, under a 
settled monarchical government. The first 
dynasty begins with Mena, probably between 
5000 and 4000 b.c. ; but he sprang from a 
settled city, the ancient ThiniB, which he 
inhabited -before he founded Memphis. Some 
have imagined that the primitive seat of the 
Egyptian people was Ethiopia, and that their 
civilisation was imparted by priests from Meroe. 
Such was the Greek tradition : but the evidence 
from the relative antiquity of Egyptian archi- 
tectural monuments tends to show that, on the 
contrary, the earliest signs of a civilised race of 
builders is in lower Egypt, and that these arts 
were carried later southwards into Ethiopia. 
The kings, whose power was absolute, bore the 
title Per-ao, 1 the Great House,’ whence came 
the equivalent Pliaraoh. The country was 
administered by a governor and a deputy, under 
whom worked a vast number of scribes, some 
of whom were, by the king’s favour or their own 
merit, promoted into the rankB of the nobles. 
Ordinarily the caste of the nobles was derived 
from royal descent. They held by hereditary 
right large provincial estates, as well as court 
offices. By merit they obtained from the king 
further titles of honour. It cannot be doubted 
that, in spite of the high regard for justice 
evinced in Egyptian writings, the peasants suf- 
fered under heavy burdens and enforced labour. 
The priestB, who were in possession of all the 
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Iterates and science of the country and all learned men among the Greek* began to travel 
the employments baaed upon each knowledge, to Egypt for the sake of studying its instita- 
farmeda powerful oaste. At their head, at any tions : among others it was visited by Pytha- 
rate in the post-Memphite dynasties (after 1700 goras, Thales, and Solon. (8) From the Persian 
B.G.), was the high pnest of Amen-Ra, or Amnn. oonquest in b.o. 525, to the transference of their 
One of the priests seised the sovereignty about dominion to the Macedonians in b.g. 888. This 
1150 b.o. and founded a dynasty. It must be period was one of almost constant struggles 
observed that the supremacy of temples and of between the Egyptians and their conquerors, 
the various orders or dynasties ox gods was until b.c. 840, when Nectanebo IL (Nekt-neb-ef), 
changed by the accession of some of the the last native ruler of Egypt, was defeated by 
dynasties of kings and with the shifting of the Darius Oohus. It was during this period tha& 
capital. The religion of Egypt, which was mainly the Greeks acquired a considerable knowledge 
derived from sun-worship, but was also con- of Egypt. In the wars between Egypt and 
nested with a totemistic animal worship, cannot Persia, the two leading states of Athens and 
be discussed in this work. Those deities, how- Sparta at different times assisted the Egyptians, 
ever, who are mentioned in Greek and Latin lite- according to the Btate of their relations to each 
rature will be noticed under their several names, other and to Persia ; and, during the intervals 
Nor can Egyptian art or its relation to Greek art of those wars, Egypt was visited by Greek his- 
be treated here : reference may be made to the torians and philosophers, suoh as Hellanious, 
Diet . of Antiquities s.w. Pictura t Statuaria Herodotus, Anaxagoras, Plato, and othera, who 
Are, Templum and Vos. The Egyptian brought back to Greece the knowledge of the 
alphabet is probably the oldest known. It country which they acquired from the priests 
originated with the priests, and was first taught and through personal observation. (8) The 
with other learning in their schools, of which dynasty of Macedonian kings, from the aooes- 
the great university or seminary at On (Helio- sion of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, in B.C. 828, 
poiiis) was the development. ThiB writing was when Egypt became a Greek kingdom, down to 
first purely pictorial. Then an alphabet sprang b.c. 80 , when she became a province of the 
from the conventional figures, but the picture was Roman empire. When Alexander invaded 
added to the word. From this 1 hieroglyphic * Egypt in b.c. 882 , the country submitted to 
writing a * hieratic ’ running hand was formed him without a struggle; and, while he left it 
in very early times (written from right to left), behind him to return to the conquest of Persia, 
and by the 9th century a still farther abridg- he conferred upon it the greatest benefit that 
ment m the ' demotic ’ writing common to the was in his power, by giving orders for the 
people. The Egyptians were mainly agricultu- building of Alexandria. In the partition of the 
rists, with little commercial enterprise, but they empire of Alexander after his death in b.c. 828, 
obtained foreign productions chiefly through Egypt fell bo the share of Ptolemy, the son of 
the Phoenicians, and at a later period they Lagus, who assuiztod the title of king in b.c. 
engaged in maritime expeditions. The ancient 806, and founded the dynasty of the Ptolemies, 
history of Egypt may be divided for our pur- under whom the country greatly flourished, and 
pose into 4 periods : — (1) From the earliest times became the chief seat of Greek learning. But 
to its conquest by Cambyses ; during which it soon came the period of decline. Wars with 
was ruled by a succession of native princes, the adjacent kingdom of Syria, and the vices, 
into the difficulties of whose history this is not weaknesses, and dissensions of the royal family, 
the place to inquire. Those named by Greek wore out the state, till in b.c. 81 the Romans 
writers are treated separately. The last of were called upon to interfere in the disputes for 
them, Psammenitus, was conquered and de- the crown, and in b.c. 65 the dynasty of the 
throned by Cambyses in b.c. 525, when Egypt Ptolemies came to be entirely dependent on 
became a province of the Persian empire. Roman protection, and, at last, after the battle 
Until shortly before this date Egypt was but of Actium and the death of Cleopatra, who was 
little known to the Greeks. It ib a disputed the last of the Ptolemies, Egypt was made a 
point whether the inscriptions at Kamak of the Roman province, b.c. 80. (4) Egypt under the 
time of Meneptah II. and Ramses III. (prob. Romans, down to itB conquest by the Arabs in 
about B.c. 1800) bear upon the question when a.d. 688. As a Roman province, Egypt was one 
Greeks first set foot in Egypt. Among the of the most flourishing portions of the empire, 
allies of the Libyan invaders appear the The fertility of its soil, and its position between 
Aqauasha, . Shardana, Shakalisha, Turisha, Europe and Arabia and India, together with the 
Idku, and, in the Hittite wars of Ramses II., possession of such a port as Alexandria, gave 
the Masu, the Dardani and Danau. Some have it the full benefit of tne two great sources of 
read 'in these names the Achaeans, Sardinians, wealth, agriculture and commerce. Learning 
Sicilians, Etruscans, Lycians, Mysians, Dar- continued to flourish at Alexandria, and the 
danians and Danaans. Brugsch has pointed patriarchs of the Christian Church in that city 
out that these are represented as circumcised became so powerful as to contend for supremacy 
tribes; it is certainly unsafe to assume from a with those of Antioch, Constantinople, and 
somewhat similar name that we are reading of Rome, while a succession of teachers, suoh as 
Greeks or Sicilians. Still less is it as yet safe Origen and Clement of Alexandria, conferred 
to accept the arguments of Mr. Petrie from the real lustre on the ecclesiastical annals of the 
pottery which he has found, that Greek settle- country. When the Arabs made their great 
meats in Egypt existed certainly in b.c. 1400, inroad upon the Eastern empire, the geogra- 
and possibly in 2000. From our present know- phical position of Egypt naturally caused it to 
ledge, therefore, it can only be asserted that the fall an immediate victim to that attack, which 
Greeks knew something of Egypt in the its wealth and the peaceful character of its in- 
Homeric age, and that their mariners at least habitants invited. It was conquered by Amrou, 
touched upon its shores (Od. iv. 851, <fcc. ; cf. the lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, in aj>. 888. 
the Cyclic story of Helen), and that before the — 8. Political Geography. —hi the earliest 
6m century b.c. Greeks were settled at Nau- times the country was divided into the 1 land of 
eratis (see further under Naucbatis and the South' and 'the land of the North’: the 
Dakumax). 1a the latter part of the period former extended as far as Memphis, hut did 
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noi include it, end wee subdivided tow adminis- 
tration into 22 nomes ; tbe latter contained 30 
names. Batin Greek and Roman times the 
division was threefold: (X) the Delta or Lower 
‘ i Hepta- 

‘ ais or 

chief 

town was "Ptolemais. In Homan times the 
whole land was governed by aprocurator, styled 
the Praefectos Aegjpti [see Diet. Ant. s.v.j, in 
Greek ityepAv : each of the three great divisions 
was admmistered by an epistrategua {iinorpdr- 
vyos), who in Thebais was also called 4pa/3- 
ipXn* from the greater Arab admixture in 
the population; the subdivision into nomes 
(vo/uot) was retained, but the total number waB 
47 ; over each) was a vofxApxn^ in the Homan 
period usually called <rrparny6s. Each nome 
was farther subdivided into romp ymu, and these 
again into jc£/mu and r&roi, who had their own 
officials KUfwypapMcerets and roircypauuarets, 
being administered by villages, not by Cantons. 
For the special government of Alexandria, see 
that article. The Dodecarchy of 12 kings, of 
Herodotus, iv. 147, refers to the partition of 
Egypt, as an Assyrian province, into twenty 
satrapies by Esarhaddon after he defeated Tir- 
hahai, b.c. 672. It is probable that the mis- 
taken number was derived from the 12 courts 
in the Labyrinth. 

Aegys (A tyvs, Alyvrys : nr. Ghiorgitza ), a 
town of Laconia on the borders of Arcadia. 

Ael&na (A X\ava\ Alhavirris ), a town on the 
northern arm of the Bed Sea, near the Bahr-el- 
Akaba , called by the Greeks Aelanltes from 
the name of the town. It is tlio Elath of the 
Hebrews, and one of the seaports of which 
Solomon possessed himself. (Strab. p. 768; 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 5, 4.) 

Aelia Gens, plebeian, the members of which 
are given under their surnames, Gallus, Lamia, 
Paetus, Sejanus, Stilo, Tubero. 

Aelia, a name given to Jerusalem after its 
restoration by the Boman emperor Aelius 
Hadrianus. 

Aeli&nus, Claudius (“ Sophista ”), was bom 
at Praeneste in Italy, and lived at Borne about 
the middle of the 3rd century of the Christian 
era. Though an Italian, he wrote in Greek. 
Two of his works have come down to us : one 
a collection of miscellaneous history (IT ouctAri 
‘I oropia) in 14 books, commonly called Varia 
Historia ; and the other a work on the pecu- 
liarities of animals {Tlepl Zwcov iBi6rrfros) in 17 
books, commonly called De Animalium Na- 
tura. The former work contains short narra- 
tions and anecdotes, historical, biographical, 
antiquarian, &c., selected from various authors, 
generally without their names being given, and 
on a great variety of subjects. The latter work 
is partly collected from older writers, and partly 
the result of his own observations both in Italy 
and abroad. There are also attributed to him 
20 letters on husbandry (* AypoucucaL *Eir t<rro\al), 
written in a rhetorical style and of no value. — 
Editions. Hercher, Paris, 1858; Teubner, 
Leips. 1866. 

Aeli&nus, Plautius, mentioned by Tac. Hist. 
iv. 68 aB Pontifex in a.d. 71, when the Capitol 
was restored. His full name appears in an 
inscription as Ti. Plautius Silvanus Aelianus : 
he was consul in a.d. 47. 

Aeli&nus Taotious, a Greek writer, who lived 
in Home and wrote a work on the Military Tac- 
tics of the Greeks (Ilepl J&rpamyuc&v Td£ea>y 
'EAAifvtKob'), dedicated to the emperor Hadrian. 
He also gives a brief account of the constitution 
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of a Boman army at that time. — Editions. By 
Franoisous Bobortellus, Venice, 1652 ; Elaevir, 
Leyden, 1618 ; Kochly and Bttstow, 1855. 

Aftllo. one of the Harpies. [Habpyiae.] 

AemXlia. 1. The 8rd daughter of L. Aemilius 
PauluB, who fell in the battle of Cannae, was 
the wife of Scipio Afrioanus I. and the mother 
of the celebrated Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi. — 2. Aemilia Lepida. [LtepedaJ — 8. A 
Vestal virgin, put to death b.o. 114. (Plut. Q. 
22. p. 284; Liv. Ep. 68.) 

AemXlia Gens, one of the most ancient patri- 
cian gentes at Borne, said to have been descended 
from Mamercus, who received the name of 
Aemilius traditionally on account of the per- 
suasiveness of his language (Si* aljxuKlav \6yov) 
(Plut. Aemil. 2). This Mamercus is represented 
by some as the son of Pythagoras, and by others 
as the son of Numa. The most distinguished 
members of the gens are given under their sur- 
names Barbula, Lepidus, Mamercus or Ma- 
mercinus, Papus, Paulus, Beoillus, Scaurus. 

AemXlia Via, mqAe by M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
cos. b.c. 187, continued the Via Flaminia from 
Ariminnm, and traversed the heart of Cisalpine 
Gaul through Bononia, Mutina, Parma, Pla- 
centia (where it crossed the Po) to Mediolanum. 
It was subsequently continued as far as Aquileia. 

AemXli&nus. 1. The son of L. Aemilius 
Paulus Macedonicus, was adopted by P. Corne- 
lius Scipio, the son of P. Cornelius Scipio Afri- 
canus, and was thus called P. Cornelius Scipio 
Aerailianus Africanus. [Scipio.] — 2. The go- 
vernor of Pannonia and Moesia in the reign of 
Gallus, was proclaimed emperor by his soldiers 



Coin of Aexnilianna, Roman Emperor, A.D. 358. 

Rev., laurel-crowned bust, with legend ‘ Imperator Aemilia* 
nus Plus Felix Augustus * obv.. Peace with olive-branch. 

in a.d. 258, but was slain by them after reign- 
ing a few months.— 8. One of the 80 tyrants 
(a.d. 259 — 268), assumed the purple in Egypt, 
but was taken prisoner and strangled by order 
of Gallienus. 

Aemilius Probus. [Nepos, Cornelius.] 

Aemodae or Haemoaae, probably the Shet- 
land islands. (Plin. H. N. iv. § 103 ; Mel. iii. 6.) 

Aemdna or Emdna {Laibach), a fortified town 
in Pannonia, and an important Boman colony, 
said to have been built by the Argonauts. 

Aenaria, also called PithScfisa and In&rXme 
(Verg. Aen. ix. 716), {Ischia) a volcanic island 
off the coast of Campania, at the entrance of 
the bay of Naples, under which the Boman poet 
represented Typhoeus as lying. The form of 
the name in Virgil is probably due* to a mis- 
conception of Horn. II. li. 788. 

Aeufia (A XveiaX Abaevs, AlvtuLrys ), a town 
in Chalcidioe, on the Thermaic gulf, said to have 
been founded by Aeneas (Hdt. viL 128; Liv. 
xl. 4, xliv. 10). bee coin under Aeneas, p. 25. 

Aene&des (A bcidSrjs), a patronymic from 
Aeneas, given to his son Asoanius or lulus, 
and to those who were believed to be descended 
from him, such as Augustus, and the Bomans 
in general 

Aeuias {Ahretas), the son of Andrises and 
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side he was a great-great-grandson of Tros, 
thus a cousin of Priam, who was great-grandson 
of Tros (Horn. 27. xx. 280 f.) The story with which 
we are most familiar, adopted by Virgil from 
various sources, represents that Aenea6, after 
the fall of Troy, escaped with his father, his wife, 
and his son lulus, and, having gathered some 
followers, migrated westward, reaching Epirus, 
Sicily and Africa, and eventually settling in 
Latium, where he became the heroic founder of 
the Romans. [Dido; Latinus ; Turnus.] But 
this is the outcome of many different accounts, 
and it is necessary in treating of a character so 
important in legend to trace the development 
of the story. — 1. Homeric Story. He was 
brought up in the house of Alcathous, the 
husband of his sister [Xenophon, He Venat. 
1, 2, strangely makes him a pupil of Chiron]. 
He took no partin the Trojan war until Achilles 
attacked him on Mount Ida, drove away his 
cattle and captured Lymessus. Then he led the 
Dardanians to battle, andtfranked thenceforth 
next to Hector as the bulwark of the Trojans. 




From Carthage he returned to Sicily, and after 
celebrating there the funeral games in honour 
of Anohises, sailed to Cumae in Italy, where he 
consulted the Sibyl. Thence he went to Latium 
and was received into allianoe by KingLatmus, 
whose daughter, Lavinia, he married. The 
Aeneid closes with the defeat and death of 


Turnus, king of the Rutulians, which leaves 
Aeneas free to reign over the native races of La- 
tium and the TrojanB united as one people.— 
Account in other post-Homeric writers. From 
the Cyclic poets we gather a different tradition 
of Aeneas m Asia Minor. Arctinus, in telling 
the story of Laocoon says, that Aeneas then 
(before the capture of Troy) withdrew with his 
family to Mount Ida [according to Dionys. i. 48 
the same story appeared in the Laocoon of 
Sophocles]. Quintus Smymaeus gives us from 
the Cyclic poets many details of the battles 
after Hector’s death, including the narrative 
which is apparently the source of Yerg. Aen. ii. 
440-476. He names the wife of Aeneas as 



Map of the Wanderings of Acnoas. (From Sir C. Bowen's Translation of the Aeneid.) 


It is noticeable that Philostratus {Her. 18) calls ‘ Eurydice ’ (cf. Paus. x. 26 ; Enn. ap. Cic. Div. 
Hector the Handy Aeneas the Mind of the i. 20, 40). Creusa first appears in Dionys. i. 
Trojans ; and in the Homeric battles we never ; 69. There is a curious statement in Dionys. 
find Aeneas escaping dangers by his own i. 48, that he betrayed Troy and was therefore 
strength of arm, but by the intervention of the left as a ruler by the Greeks, which lookB like 
gods. Thus Aphrodite carried him off when | an attempt to explain the Homeric tradition 
he was wounded by Diomede {II. v. 820), and ! that he was to reign there in later times. The 
Poseidon saved him in his combat with Achilles 1 oldest source for his migration westwards is in 
{II. xx. 75-852). It should be observed that the Iliu Persia of Stesichorus (b.c. 680-550). 
this latter- passage is one of the so-called ! The Tabula Iliaca shows Aeneas embarking at 
“ greater interpolations,” which are now gener- Sigeum, leading Ascanius and carrying Ancmses 
ally assigned to some date between 750 and j with the images of the gods ; Misenus the 
600 b.c. It follows, therefore, that not only does I trumpeter is behind. Dionysius and Virgil 
Homer make no allusion to the westward migro- agree mainly in the story of his visit to Thrace : 
tion, but that even the story of Aeneas reign- by these and other writers he is brought to 
ing over the Trojans after the capture of Troy Aenea on the Thermaic gulf (Liv. xl. 4), to 
by the Greeks, as stated prophetically in II. xx. Samothrace and the Cabiri, to Delos, Crete, 
807 (cf. line 180 and Hymn. v. 196), is (accord- Cythera (Paus. viii. 12, 8 ; iii. 22, 11), Zaoyn- 
ing to the majority of Homeric scholars) of a thus, Leucas, Actium, Ambracia (Virgil omits 
comparatively late origin. We learn nothing of Leucas and Ambracia), Epirus, Sicily (cf. Cic. 
Aeneas from the Odyssey. — Virgilian Account. Verr. ii. 4, 7). Dionysius, however, says nothing 
Virgil (for whose agreement with and diver- of Africa or Dido ; and, according to Macrob. v. 
gence from other writers see below), makes 2, 4, Virgil is here following Naevius. As to 
Aeneas with his companions wander for seven | the landing in Italy, Virgil ag rees with Diony- 
years after the capture of Troy, by Thrace, the ! sius, except in the consultation of the Sibyl| 
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vrhioh seems to come from Naevius. The 
journey to Etruria is not in Dionysius or 
Naevius, but appears in Lycophron of Alex- 
andria (b.o. 285-247). Pausamas (x. 17) takes 
him to Sardinia. It should be noted that the 
Trojan settlement in 
Latium is unknown 
to Stesichorus and 
first appears in Ce- 
phalon (4th cent. 
b.c.), who makes Ro- 
mus, a son of Aeneas, 
the founder of Rome 
(Dionys. i. 72). The 
death or disappear- 
ance of Aeneas takes 
place in the fourth 
year after the death 
Coin of Aem^ththa legend 0 f Turnus and Lati- 
* nus, during a war be- 

tween his subjects and the Rutulians, aided by 
Mezentius : in one story he is taken up to the 
gods ; in another he is drowned in the river Nu- 
micius. (See Liv. i. 2.) He becomes according 
to Livy the Jupiter Indiges ; according to Dio- 
nysius Ocbs xOovios . — A coin of Aenea [Aenea], 
which belongs to the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury b.c., represents Aeneas flying from Troy, 
carrying his father Anchises on his shoulders, 
and accompanied by his wife, who holds 
Ascanius by the hand. This subject is also 
frequently represented on Greek vases. 

Aendas Gazaeus, so called from Gaza, his 
birthplace, lived in the latter half of the 5tli 
century a.d. He was at first a Platonist and a 
Sophist, but afterwards became a Christian, 
when he composed a dialogue, on the Im- 
mortality of tne Soul, called Theophrastus . — 
Editions. By Barthius, Lips. 1(555 ; by Bois- 
sonade, Par. 1886. 

Aeneas Tactlcus, a Greek writer of the 
middle of the 4th century b.c. Casaubon 
supposes him to be the same as Aeneas of 
Stymphalus, the general of the Arcadians, b.c. 
862 (Aen. Hell. vii. 8 § 1). He wrote a work on 
the art of war, of which a portion only is pre- 
served, commonly called Commentarius Polior- 
ceticus , showing how a siege should be resisted. 
An epitome of the whole book was made by 
Cineas. (Cic. ad Earn. ix. 25.) — Editions. By 
Emesti, Lips. 1768 ; by Orelli, Lips. 1818 ; by 
Hug, 1874. 

Aenesidemus (AIi/tjoIStj/aos), 1. a celebrated 
sceptic, born at Cnossus in Crete, probably 
lived a little later than Cicero. He differed on 
many points from the ordinary sceptics. The 
grand peculiarity of his system was the attempt 
to unite scepticism with the earlier philosophy, 
to raise a positive foundation for it by account- 
ing from the nature of things for the never- 
ceasing changes both in the material and 
spiritual world. None of the works of Aenesi- 
demus have come down to us. To them Sextus 
Empiricus was indebted for a considerable part 
of his work. From him we learn the eight 
methods by which Aenesidemus shows fallacy 
in all a priori reasoning, as all arguments what- 
ever were confuted by the Mica rpoiroi [Pyrrho], 
viz. (1) Either the cause given is unseen and 
not proven by things seen. (2) Or if the cause 
is seen it cannot be shown to exclude other 
hypotheses. (8) A regular and constant effect 
attributed to an irregular and fitful cause : e.g. 
the motions of planets to a sudden impulse. (4) 
In arguing from the Been to the unseen it is 
assumed that the laws are the same. (5) 

4 Causes' only mean opinion of causes, in 
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conflict with other opinions. (6) Equally prob- 
able causes are accepted or rejected as the 
theory requires. (7) The causes given are at 
variance with phenomena. (8) Principles are 
uncertain because the facts from which they 
proceed are uncertain. — 2. [Thebon.] 

Aeneus, son of Apollo and Stilbe, husband 
of Aenete and father of Cyzicus. 

Aeni&nes (A bw«s, Ion. 'E vtrjvts), an ancient 
Greek race, originally near Ossa, afterwards in 
southern Thessaly (Horn. II. ii. 749 ; Hdt. vii. 
198), between Oeta and Othrys, on the banks of 
the Spercheus. Chief town Hypata. 

Aenus. 1. (A foos : AXvios, A Ividrrjs : Eno), 
an ancient town in Thrace, near the mouth of 
the Hebrus, mentioned in Horn. II. iv. 520. It 
was colonised by the Aeolians of Asia Minor. 
Virgil (Aen. iii. 18) supposes Aenos to have been 
built by Aeneas, but he confounds it with 
Aenea in Chalcidice. Under the Romans 
Aenos was a free town, and a place of import- 
ance. — 2. A town in Aetolia. — 3. Mountain in 
Cephallenia. 

Aenus (Inn), a river in Rhaetia, the boundary 
between Rhaetia and N oricum. (Tac. Hist. iii. 5.) 

Aefiles or Ae51ii (A lo\c?s). One of the three 
great divisions of the Greeks at one time dwell- 
ing in the Thessalian country south of the 
Peneus. [For their mythical origin see Aeolus.] 
In the colonisation of Asia Minor from Greece 
the Aeolians as a mixed body, uniting Locrians, 
Magnetes, Boeotians and Achaeans, started 
from Aulis. They were, however, mainly de- 
scendants of the Achaeans. Traditionally they 
were led first by Orestes, and after his death by 
his son Penthilus as far as Thrace, and thence 
by Arclielaus son of Penthilus to Dascyleum 
in the country of Cyzicus, whence Gras son of 
Archelaus first advanced to the Granicus and 
then retired and occupied Lesbos. A second 
detachment under Cleuas and Melaus, de- 
scendants also of Agamemnon, founded Cyme 
(Strab. p. 582). It seems probable that the Aeo- 
lians first occupied Lesbos, that thence a second 
migration colonised Cyme and that from Cyme 
and Lesbos the Aeolian cities of the northern 
part of Asia Minor were founded [Aeolis.] 
Cyzicus was first colonised by the Milesians in 
75(5 b.c. [For Aeolian poets, see Alcaeus, 
Sappho.] 

Ae511ae Inshlae (a! A l6\ov njerot: Lipari 
Islands ), a group of islands NE. of Sicily, 
where Aeolus, the god of the winds, reignea. 
Homer (Od. x. 1) mentions only one Aeolian 
island, and Virgil (Aen. i. 62) accordingly speakr 
of only one Aeolia (sc. insula), where Aeolus 
reigned, supposed to be Strongyle (Strab. p. 
276) or Lipara (Diod. v. 9). These islands 
were also called Hephaestiddes or Vulcdniae, 
because Hephaestus or Vulcan was supposed 
to have had his workshop in one of them called 
Hiera (Verg. Aen. viii. 415 seq.). They were 
also named Lipdrenses t from Lipara, the 
largest of them. The names of these islands 
were, Lipara (Lipari) ; Hiera ( Volcano) : 
Strong^e (Stromboli) ; Phoenicusa (Felicudi i ; 
Ericusa (Alicudi) ; Euonymus (Panaria) ; 
Didyme ( Salina ) ; Hicesia (Lisca Bianca) ; 
Basilidia (Basilizzo) ; Osteodes ( Ustica). 

Aefilides (Alo\ibr)s), a patronymic given to the 
sons of Aeolus, as Athamas, Cretheus, Sisy- 
phus, Salmoneus, &c., and to his grandsons, as 
Cephalus, Ulysses and Phrixus. Aeolis is the 
patronymic of the female descendants of Aeolus, 
given to his daughters Canace and Alcyone. 

Aedlis (AtoKis) or Aedlia, a district of Mysia 
in Asia Minor, was peopled by Aeolian Greeks, 
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whose cities extended from the Troed along the 
dunes o! the Aegaean to the river Hennas. 
The northern group comprised the islands of 
Tenedos and Lesbos with its six cities, the 
southern group was formed into a league of 
twelve cities with a common religious festival 
(. PanaeoUum), vis. Cyme, Lanssae, Neon- 
tlchos, Temnus, Cilia, Notium, Aegirusa, 
Pitane, Aegaeae, Myrina, Grynea, and Smyrna ; 
but Sutbna subsequently became a member 
of the Ionian confederacy. (Hdt. i. 149 seq.) 
These cities were subdued by Croesus, and 
were incorporated in the Persian empire on the 
conquest of Croesus by Cyrus. Magnesia (q. 
v.) on the Maeander is said to have also been 
founded bv th e A oolhna. 

Aedlus (AfoAos). 1. Son of Hellen and the 
nymph Orseis, and brother of Dorus and 
Xuthus. He was the ruler of Thessaly, and the 
founder of the Aeolic branch of the Greek nation. 
His children are said to have been very 
numerous; but the most ancient story men- 
tioned only four sons, viz., Sisyphus, Athamas, 
Cretheus, and Salmoneus : others represent him 
as the father also of Mimas and Macareus and 
of five daughters, one of whom, Canace, was 
seduced by her brother Macareus and slain for 
that reason by her father (Ov. Her. 11). 
Another daughter was Arne. The great extent 
of country which this race occupied probably 
gave rise to the varying accounts about the 
number of his children. — 2. Son of Poseidon 
and Arne, and grandson of the previous Aeolus. 
His story probably refers to the emigration of a 
branch of the Aeolians to the west. His mother 
was carried to Metapontum in Italy, where she 
gave birth to Aeolus and his brother Boeotus. I 
It is this Aeolus who figures in the story which 
supplies the plots for the two plays of Euripides 
called Melanippe. — 8. Aeolus, son of Hippotes, 
represented in the Odyssey as friend of the 
gods, dwelling in the floating western island 
Aeolia. Here he reigned as a just and pious 
king, taught the natives the use of sails for 
ships, and foretold them the nature of the 
winds that were to rise. In Homer (Od. x. 1 
seq.) Aeolus, the son of Hippotes, is neither the , 
god nor the father of the winds, but merely the 
happy ruler of the Aeolian island, to whom 
Zeus had given dominion over the winds, which 
he might soothe or excite according to his 
pleasure; wherefore he gives Odysseus a bag 
confining the unfavourable winds — a myth 
which is identical in the folk-lore of other 
nations, e.g. the Laplanders. This statement 
of Homer led to Aeolus being regarded in later 
times as the god and king of the windB, which 
he kept enclosed in a mountain (Ov. Met. 
xiv. 228; Verg. Am. i. 52). It is therefore to 
him that Juno applies when she wishes to 
destroy the fleet of the Trojans. The Aeolian 
island of Homer was in later times believed to 
be Lipara or Strongyle, and was accordingly 
regarded as the place in which the god of the 
winds dwelt. [Aeolus Insulae.] The above 
distinction is by no means invariable, and we 
find the 2nd and the 8rd Aeolus in some authors 
confused. Diodorus (iv. 67, v. 7) connects the 
three by a regular genealogy : Mimas son of 
Aeolus L, Hippotes son of Mimas, Aeolus II. 
son of Hippotes, Arne daughter of Aeolus IL 
and mother of Aeolus IV. 

Aepte (Afire <a : Ahrtdrns). 1. A town in 
Messenia on the sea-coast, afterwards Thubia. 
—■2. A town in Cyprus, afterwards Soli. 

Aepy (a7tv), a town in Elis, situated on a 
height, as its name indicates. 
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(AfirvTw). 1. A mythical king of 
from whom a part of the oountry was 
‘lytis. He died from the bite of a 
was buried near Cyllene. His grave 
is mentioned in Horn. IL ii. 608. His tether 
was Elatos (Pind. 01 vi 88) and his daughter 
was Evadne. — 2. Youngest son of the Horaolid 
Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and of Metope, 
daughter of the Arcadian king Oypselus. When 
his father and brothers were murdered during 
an insurrection, Aepytus alone, who was with 
his grandfather Cypselus, escaped the danger. 
The throne of Cresphontes was in the mean- 
time occupied by tne Heradid Polyphonies, 
who also forced Merope to become his wife. 
When Aepytus had grown to manhood, he 
returned to his kingdom, and put Polyphontes 
to death. From him the kings of MesBenia were 
called Aepytids instead of the more general 
name Heraclids.— 8. Son of Hippothous, king 
of Arcadia, and great-grandson of the Aepytus 
mentioned first. He was father of Cypselus 
(Paus. viii. 5, 5). 

Aequi, AequlcSli, Aequlcdl&e, Aequle&l&ni, 
an ancient warlike people of Italy, dwelling in 
the upper valley of the Anio in the mountains 
forming the eastern boundary of Latium, and 
between the Latini, Sabini, Hemici, and Marai. 
In conjunction with the Yolsci, who were of the 
same Oscan race, they carried on constant 
hostilities with Borne, but their resistance 
became feebler at the end of the 6th century 
b.c., and though they joined the Samnite coali- 
tion they were completely brought under the 
Roman power in 804 b.c. Their chief towns 
were Alba Fucenb and Cabseoli. 

Aequi F&lisci. [Falerii.] 

Aequimaelium. [Maelius.] 

ASrope (*A tp6mj). 1. Daughter of Catreus,kiiig 
of Crete, and granddaughter of Minos. Her 
father, who had received an oraole that he should 
lose his life by one of his children, gave her and 
her sister Clymene bo Nauplius, who was to sell 
them in a foreign land. Aerope married Pli- 
sthenes, the son of Atreus, and became by him 
the mother of Agamemnon and Menelaus. After 
the death of Plisthenes Aerope married Atreus; 
and her two sons, who were educated by Atreus, 
were generally believed to be his sons. Aerope 
was faithless to Atreus, being seduced by Thy- 
estes, and according to some was thereupon 
thrown into the sea. Soph. Aj. 1297 may either 
refer to this or to the story followed by Euri- 
pides in the Kpricrarcu, that she was seduced by a 
slave of her father’s. In the latter play, how- 
ever, she is not drowned but is delivered by 
Catreus to Nauplius to be drowned and is spared 
by him, marrying Atreus afterwards. [Atbeus ; 
Agamemnon.] — 2. Daughter of Cepheus and 
mother of Aeropos by Ares (Paus. viii. 44. 7). 

Aei&cua (ATtratcos), son of Priam and Arisbe 
(Apoll. iii. 12. 5), or Alexirrhoe (Ov. Met. xi. 768). 
He lived far from his father’s court in the soli- 
tude of mountain forests. Hesperia, however, 
the daughter of Cebren, kindled love in his 
heart, and on one occasion while he waB pur- 
suing her, she was bitten by a viper and died. 
Aesacus in his grief threw himself into the sea 
and was changed by Thetis into an aquatic 
bird. Apollodorus tells that Aesacus, having 
learnt the interpretation of dreams from hit 
grandfather Merops, prophesied to Priam the 
evils which Paris would cause. 

Aeiar, the name of a deity am o ng the 
Etruscans. 

Aeaar or Aei&roi (Btaro), a river near Croton 
in Bruttii, in southern Italy. 
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£n#s (A&rxfo?*)' 1. The Athenian ora- 
tor, bom b.o. 889, was the son of Atrometus and 
Glauoothea. According to Demosthenes, his 
political antagonist, his parents were of dis- 
reputable character and not even citizens of ; 
Athens; but Aeschines himself says that his 
father was descended from an honourable 
family, and lost his property during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. In his youth Aeschines appears 
to have assisted his father in his school ; he next 
acted as secretary to Aristophon, and afterwards 
to Eubulus ; he subsequently tried his fortune 
as an actor, but was unsuccessful; and at 
length, after serving with distinction in the 
army at the battle of Tamynae (Aesch. F. L. 
§ 169), came forward as a public speaker and 
soon acquired great reputation. In 847 he was 
sent along with Demosthenes as one of the 10 
ambassadors to negotiate a peace with Philip : 
from this time he appears as the friend of the 
Macedonian party and as the opponent of 
Demosthenes. Shortly afterwards Aeschines 
formed one of the second embassy sent to Philip 
to receive the oath of Philip to the treaty which 
bad been concluded with the Athenians; but 
as the delay of the ambassadors in obtaining 
the ratification had been favourable to the in- 
terests of Philip, Aeschines on his return to 
Athens was accused by Timarchus. He evaded 
the danger by bringing forward a counter-accu- 
sation againBt Timarchus (845), and by showing 
that the moral conduct of his acouser was such 
that he had no right to speak before the people. 
The speech in which Aeschines attacked Tim- 
archus is still extant : Timarchus was condemned 
and Aeschines gained a brilliant triumph. It can 
hardly be doubted, however, that Aeschines had 
corruptly played into the hands of Philip, and had 
purposely misled his own countrymen. In 848 
Demosthenes renewed the charge against Aes- 
chines of treachery during his second embassy 
to P hili p. This charge of Demosthenes (irepl 
iraparpetr/Sefas) was not spoken, but published 
as a memorial, and Aeschines answered it in a 
similar memorial on the embassy (irepl irapa- 
Tpecr&flas), which was likewise published. 
Shortly after the battle of Chaeronea in 888, 
which gave Philip the supremacy in Greece, 
Ctesiphon proposed that Demosthenes should 
be rewarded for his services with a golden 
crown in the theatre at the great Dionysia. 
Aeschines in consequence accused Ctesiphon ; 
but he did not prosecute the charge till 8 years 
later, 880. The speech which he delivered on 
the occasion » extant, and was answered by 
Demosthenes in his celebrated oration on the 
crown (irepl <rr€<pdvov). Aeschines was defeated, 
and, being condemned to pay the fine of 1000 
drachmae, withdrew from Athens. He went to 
Asia Minor, and at length established a school 
of eloquenoe at Rhodes. On one occasion he 
read to his audience in Rhodes his speech 
against Ctesiphon, and also the reply of Demo- 

sthenes : when his hearers expressed their ad- 
miration he sa id ; ‘ Your admiration would be 
greater if you heard Demosthenes deliver his 
own speech * (Cio, de Orat, iii. 56, 218 ; Plin. 
H.N. viL § 110). Aeschines was undoubtedly 
not only a fluent, but a brilliant orator (he 
prided himself as needing less study than De- 
mosthenes) : but among the pointB in which his 
speeches rank far below those of Demosthenes 
may be notioed a want of that nobility in mind 
and purpose whioh add force and inspiration to 
the oratory of his rival. From Rhodes he went 
to Samos, where he died in 814. Besides the 
8 orations extant, we also possess 12 letters 
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which are ascribed to Aeschines, but are the 
work of late sophists. — Edition*. In the edi- 
tions of the Attic orators [Demosthenes], and 
by Bremi, Zurich, 1828 ; Franke, 1878 ; Schultz, 
1865. — 2. An Athenian philosopher and rhe- 
torician, and a disciple of Socrates. After the 
death of his master he seems (Hermod. ap. Diog. 
Laert. ii. 106, iii. 6) to have stayed with Euclid 
in Megara in company with Plato and others : 
thence he went to Syracuse, but returned to 
Athens after the expulsion of Dionysius, and 
supported himBelf, receiving money for his in- 
structions. He wrote several dialogues, but the 
three which have come down to us under hia 
name are not genuine (irepl ’Aperfc, Axiochus 
and Eryxia *: see Hermann, de Aeschini s 
reliq. 1850). — Editions . By Fischer, Lips. 1786 ; 
by Bockh, Heidel. 1810 ; and in many editiona 
of Plato.— 3. Of Neapolis, a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, who was at the head of the Academy at 
Athene, together with Charmades and Chto- 
machus about b.c. 109 (Cic. de Orat . i. 11).— 4. Of 
Miletus, a contemporary of Cicero, and a dis- 
tinguished orator m the Asiatic style of elo- 
quence (Cic. Brut. 95 ; Diog. ii. 64). 

Aeschrion (A f<rxpf«v). 1. Of Syracuse, whose 
wife Pippa was one of the mistresses of Verres, 
and who was himself one of the scandalous 
instruments of Yerres. — 2. An iambic poet, a 
native of Samos. There was an epic poet of 
the same name, who was a native of Mytilene 
and a pupil of Aristotle, and who accompanied 
Alexander on some of his expeditions. He may 

g 'haps be the some person as the Samian, 
hat remains of his poems is printed in 
rgk’s Poetae Lyrici t 1866.) — 3. A native of 
Pergamum, and a physician in the second 
century after Christ, was one of Galen’s tutors. 

Aeschylus (AltrxuAos). 1. The great tragic 
poet, was bom at Eleusis in Attica, b.c. 525, 
so that he was thirty-five years of age at the 
time of the battle of Marathon, aad contempo- 
rary with Simonides and Pindar. His father 
Euphorion was 
probably connec- 
ted with the wor- 
ship of Demeter, 
and Aeschylus 
himself was, ac- 
cording to some 
authorities, initia- 
ted in the mys- 
teries of this god- 
dess. At the age 
of twenty-five (b.c. 

499), he made his 
first appearance as 
a competitor for 
the prize of tra- j 
gedy against Pra- 

tinas, without be* . _ 

ing successful. His chief rival at this period 
was Phrynichus. He fought, with his brothers- 
Cynaeglrus and Aminias, at the battle of Ma- 
rathon (490), and also at those of Salamis (480) 
and Plataea (479). In 485 he first gained the 
prize ; and in 472 he gained the prize with thO 1 
trilogy of which the Persae , the earliest of his ex- 
tant dramas, was one piece. About this time, as is- 
g ener ally supposed, he went to the court of Hiero,. 
and produced his play Aetneae io inaugurate the- 
city Aetna [Catana], which Hiero haa founded. 
It is said that the Persae was reproduced there. 
He remained in Sicily about three years and 
returned to Athens before the death of Hiero • 
for in b.c. 468 his play was defeated by the 
Triptolemus of Sophocles. At the same time* 
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there are reasons which may incline ns to t h i nk 
that the first visit to Sicily was earlier. The 
city of Aetna, in honour of whioh he wrote his 
{day, was actually founded in b.c. 476. Again, 
the subject of the play Glaucus Pontius, which 
formed part of the trilogy, is such as would 
more naturally be suggested after a visit to 
Sicily. Lastly, the tradition, though improbable 
in itself, that he went to Sicily because he was 
jealous of Simonides, is not likely to have 
arisen unless it was known that he quitted 
Athens before Simonides, i.e. before 477. On 
the whole we are met with fewer difficulties if 
we place the first visit between 479 and 472, and 
suppose that he returned to Athens in or 
shortly before the year in which he produced 
the Persae , which we shall then date after the 
Aetneae . In the year 477 he was victorious 
with the Septem c. Thebas. At some time 
later, probably after his victory with the Ore- 
steia in b.c. 458, he returned to Sicily, and died 
at Gelain 456, at the age of sixty-nine. Various 
traditions are preserved as to the cause of his 
quitting Athens for Sicily. Some said it was 
from mortification at a defeat by Sophocles. It 
may be remarked that the most probable dates 
for his two journeys to Sicily do not follow a 
defeat. Others said it was because he had been 
defeated by Simonides in an elegy on those 
who died at Marathon. If this was so, it is 
Strange that he should have gone to the court 
of Hiero only to meet 
Simonides there after 
all. Others said that 
it was because he 
had divulged the mys- 
teries ; others (and 
this, at any rate, must 
refer to his second 
visit to Sicily) because 
the alarm caused to 
women and children 
by the chorus of Fu- 
ries had raised bad 
feeling against him. 
Whatever may have 
Aeschylus. (From a gem.) been the cause of his 
earlier visit to Hiero, 
the most likely account of his final departure 
from Athens is that he was disheartened by 
the failure of hiB attempt to support the power of 
the Areopagus by his Eumenides, and uneasy 
at the growing power of the democracy, whose 
leaders, moreover, must have regarded him 
with ill will. The well-known story of his 
death, that an eagle, mistaking the poet’s 
bald head for a stone, dropped a tortoise on 
it to break the Bhell, is represented on a gem, 
which Baumeister thinks was copied from a 
relief, and suggests that the story came from 
the relief and was fitted on to Aeschylus. 
It was held to fulfil an oracle by which Aes- 
chylus was to die by a blow from heaven. 
— Aeschylus so changed the system of the 
tragic stage that he has more claim than 
anyone else to be regarded as the founder 
of Tragedy. His great change consisted in 
introducing a second actor, which was done 
certainly before the Persae. Before this there 
can have been little real dramatic action and 
a dialogue merely between the single actor 
and the chorus was of far less importance 
than the classic odes. Aeschylus first made 
the dialogue more important than the chorus. 
He improved the masks and the costumes 
generally (see Diet. Antiq. s.v. Traqoedia ) : 
tt was said (Athen. p. 21, e.) that he in some j 
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degree imitated the splendid dress of the 
hierophant in the Eleusinian mysteries. It is 
stated by Vitruvius that Aeschylus first em- 
ployed Agatharchus to paint scenes : it is not 
quite easy to reconcile this with Aristotle, Poet. 
4, 16, where <TKr)voypa<t>la is mentioned as in- 
troduced by Sophocles. It is poBBible that 
Aeschylus first used it in a still ruder form, and 
that Sophocles so far developed it as to make it 
his own. The characteristics of the plays of 
Aeschylus are a sublimity and grandeur of 
feeling and expression, with Iobs of the pathoB 
which we find in Sophocles and EunpideB. 
Prometheus is his most pathetic play, but 
we are made to feel that Prometheus is a 
deity and removed above mere human pity. 
The poet brings before us more forcibly, and 
more terribly, than the other tragedians the 
unseen powers working out the doctrine of re- 
tributive justice, and the mysteries of laws 
which control even the gods themselves. Not 
only are liis hearers no men of common life, 
but behind all their actions and Bufferings we 
are made to feel the supernatural power work- 
ing out the punishment of presumption. And 
the diction has been suited to the subject, so 
that Aeschylus is above all poets magniloquent, 
sometimes to a degree which in a lesser man 
would be called turgid, abounding in sonorous 
words and daring metaphors. It has been sug- 
gested, not without reason, that the apparent 
influence of the philosophy of Pythagoras* as 
j well as some remarkable Doric forms, may 
! have been due to the poet’s prolonged stay in 
j Sicily on his first visit. We are told that 
i Aeschylus wrote 70 tragedies besides satyric 
! dramas. The ‘ fable trilogy,’ i.e. a succession 
1 of three plays working out the successive chap- 
i ters of some legend, belongs especially to 
Aeschylus. The trilogies of Sophocles more 
: frequently, though not always, were discon- 
i nected in story. Of the plays of Aeschylus 
: seven only remain : 1. The Persae , produced in 
| 472, of tiie trilogy Phineus , Persae , Glaucus 
i Pontius ; 2. the Septem c. Thebas (b.c. 468) of 
! the series Laius , Oedipus , Septem , forming 
I with the sat} r ric drama Sphinx a tetralogy ; 8. 

I the Supplices (b.c. 462), the middle play be- 
i tween the Egyptians and the Danaids ; 4. the 
Prometheus Vinctus (of uncertain date), the 
middle play between TlpopriOtbs irup<p6pos and 
lip. \v6pevos, and lastly (b.c. 458), the three plays 
Agamemnon , Choephoroe , and Eumenides , 
which form the trilogy of the Oresteia. — Edi- 
tions. Dindorf; Paley; Weil; Hartung: of sepa- 
rate plays, especially Muller’s Eumenides, and 
Sidgwick’s Oresteia , Prickard’s Prometheus. 

AesciH&pius. [Asclepius.] 

Aesgpus (Aiarjiros), a river which rises in 
Ida, and flows by a NE. course into the Pro- 
pontis, which it enters W. of Cyzicus and E. of 
the Granicus. The river god was the son of 
Oceanus and Tethys (Hes. Theog. 842). 

Aesernia (Isemia), a town in Samnium, 
made a Roman colony in the first Punic war 
(Liv. xxvii. 10 ; Cic. ad Att. viii. 11). 

Aesemlnus. 1. A surname of Mabcellus, 
who was taken prisoner at Aesernia (Liv. Ep. 
lxxiii.) .—2. A Samnite gladiator of great strength, 
whence the proverb “ Pacideianus cum Aeser- 
nino,” for skill against brute force (Cic. ad Q. 
F. iii. 4), Pacideianus being the most skilful 
gladiator of his day. 

Aesis (. Esino or Fiumesino ), a river which 
formed the boundary between Pioenum and 
Umbria, was anciently the S. boundary of the 
Senones, and the NE. boundary of Italy proper. 
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Aefif or Aeiinm (Aeslnas : Jell), a town and mlae deolive arvuin,” Hor. Od. iii. 29; Lir. 
a Roman, colony in Umbria on the river Aesis, xxvi. 9.) 
celebrated for its cheese, Aeslnas caseus. AesymnStes. [Eurypylus.] 

Aeson (A fowv), son of Cretheus, the founder Aeth&lia (Al6a\la> AlddArj ), called Hva(EZ5a) 
of Iolous, and of Tyro, the daughter of Salmo- by the Romans, a Bmall island in the T usca n 
neus, and father of Jason and Promachus. He sea, opposite the town of Populonia, celebrated 
was excluded from the throne by his half-brother for its iron mines. It had on the NE. a good 
Pelias, who endeavoured to keep the kingdom harbour, “ Argous Portus " (Porto Ferraio), in 
to himself by sending Jason away with the which the Argonaut Jason is said to have landed. 
Argonauts. Pelias subsequently attempted to Aeth&Udes (AMoXftip), son of Hermes and 
get rid of Aeson by force, but the latter put an Eupolemla, the herald of the Argonauts. He 
end to his own life. According to Ovid {Met. had received from his father the faculty of 
vii. 162 seq.), Aeson survived the return of the remembering every thing, even in Hades, and 
Argonauts, and was made young again by was allowed to reside alternately in the upper 
Medea. His mother’s name in Ov. Her. vi. 105 and in the lower world. His soul, after many 
isAlcimede. migrations, at length took possession of the 

AesSpufl (Af<rctiros). 1. The traditionary au- body of Pythagoras, in which it still recollected 
thor of Greek Fables. According to Herodotus itB former migrations. (Apoll. Rh. i. 640 ; 
ii. 184, he lived about b.c. 570. He was origin- Hygin. Fab. 14.) 

ally a slave, and received his freedom from his Aether (A tdfip), a personified idea of the 
master, Iadmon the Samian. Upon this he mythical cosmogonies, in which Aether was con- 
visited Croesus, who sent him to Delphi, to sidered as one of the elementary substances out 
distribute among the citizens 4 minae apiece; of which the Universe waB formed. Aether was 
but in consequence of some dispute on the sub- regarded by the poets as the pure upper air,, 
ject, he refused to give any money at all, upon the residence of the gods, and Zeus as the Lord 
which the enraged Delphians threw him from of the Aether, or Aether itself personified* 
a precipice (cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 1446). Plagues (Cic. N. D. iii. 44, 58 ; Lucret. v. 498.) Hesiod, 
were sent upon them from the gods for the Th. 124, makes Aether son of Erebus and Nyx, 
offence, and they proclaimed their willingness and brother of Hemera. Yerg. Georg, ii. 826, 
to give a compensation for his death to anyone Lucr. i. 251, seem to identify him with Zeus and 
who could claim it. At length Iadmon, the make him wedded to the Earth, 
grandson of his old master, received the com- Aethlces (A XBucts), a Thessalian or Epirot 
pensation, since no nearer connexion could be people, near M. Pinaus. 
found. A life of Aesop is prefixed to a book of Aethlcus, Hister or later, a Roman writer 
fables purporting to be his, and collected by of the 7 th century after Christ, a native of Istria, 
Maximus Planudes, a monk of the 14tli century, the author of a geographical work, called Aethici 
who represents Aesop as a monster of ugliness. Cosmographia. Edited by Gronovius, in his 
It is clear that the Greeks even of the time of edition of Pomponius Mela, Leyden, 1722 
Herodotus knew little about Aesop’s history ; Wuttke, Leips. 1854. 

but it is probable that he was a real personage, Aethllla {AtdiWa or Afflt/AAa), daughter of 
and later traditions of his date agree with that Laomedon and sister of Priam, is said to have 
given by Herodotus (cf. Plufc. Sept. Sap. Conv. become after the fall of Troy the prisoner of 
p. 152, c.). The tendency to ascribe all fables Protesilaus, with whose history, however, this 
to him appears from many passages (Aristoph. does not agree. 

Pax, 127, Av. 471, 651 ; Plat. Phaed. p. 60, &c.). Aethiftpes (Aidioirts, said to be from afda and 
It was shown by Bentley that the fables which fity, but perhaps really a foreign name corrupted), 
bear his name are spurious. They were, in fact, was a name applied (1) most generally to all 
later prose versions of metrical fables. (See black or dark races of men ; (2) to the inhabit- 
further under Babrius, Phaedrus.) — 2. See ants of all the regions S. of those with which 
Julius Valerius. the early Greeks were well acquainted, extend- 

Aesopus, Claudius, or Clodius, was the ing even as far N. as Cyprus and Phoenicia; 
greatest tragic actor at Rome, and a contempo- (8) to all the inhabitants of Inner Africa, S. of 
rory of Roscius, the greatest comic actor ; and Mauretania, the Great Desert, and Egypt, from 
both of them lived on intimate terms with the Atlantic to the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, 
Cicero (Cic. de JDiv. i. 87, 80 ; pro Sest. 58, 128 ; and to some of the dark races of Asia ; and (4) 
ad Q. F. i. 2). Aesopus appeared for the last most specifically to the inhabitants of the land 
time on the stage at an advanced age at the S. of Egypt, which was called Aethiopia. The 
dedication of the theatre of Pompey (b.c. 55), Aethiopes in Homer are the most distant of 
when his voice failed him, and he could not people (II. i. 428, Od. i. 22); in Hesiod, Th. 
go through the speech (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 1). 985, their king bears the apparently Egyptian 
Aesopus realised an immense fortune by his name of Memnon. 

profession, which was squandered by his son, Aethi5pia (AlOioirta, Aid. tirhp Alyinrrov : A /- 
a foolish spendthrift. It is Baid, for instance, 61 of, Aldioirefa, Horn., fern. AlBtoiris , Aethiops : 
that he dissolved in vinegar and drank a pearl Nubia, Kordofan , Sennaar , Abyssinia), a 
worth about 80002., which he took from the ear- country of Africa, S. of Egypt, the boundary of 
ring of Caecilia Metella (Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 289 ; the countries being at Syene (Assouan) and the 
VaL Max. ix. 1. 2 ; Plin. ix. § 122). Smaller Cataract of the Nile, and extending on 

Aestii, Aestyi, or Aestui, a people dwelling the E. to the Red Sea, and to the S. and SW. 
on the sea-coast, in the NE. of Germany, prob- indefinitely, as far apparency as the knowledge 
ably in the modem Kurland, who collected of the ancients extended. The Egyptians knew 
amber, which they called glessum. Their cus- it as the land of Cush. In its most exact politi- 
toms, says Tacitus (Germ. 45), resembled the cal sense the word Aethiopia seems to have 
Suevic and their language the British. They denoted the kingdom of Meroe; but in its 
were probably a Sarmatian or Slavonic race, wider sense it included also the kingdom of the 
mod not a Ger mani c. Axomitae, besides several other peoples, such 

Aes&la (Aesfilanus), a town of the Aequi on a as the Troglodytes and the Ichthyophagi on the 
mountain between Praeneste and Tibur. “ Ae- Red Sea, the Blemmyes and Megabari and 
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Nnb*e in the interior. The oountry wee wa- 
tered by the Nile and its tributaries, the Asta- 
pus (Bahr^et-Aerek or Blue Nile) and the Asta- 
ooraa (Atbara or TaeoMMe). Monuments are 
found in the country closely resembling those 
of Egypt, but of an inferior style, and the 
evidence from them is against the view that the 
Egyptians derived their civilisation from Meroe. 
[Asoyptus.] The kings of the 12th dynasty 
made successful expeditions against them ana 
eheoked their encroachments by fortresses, but 
without permanent occupation, .beyond Semneh 
at the 2nd Cataract, within which the ( Viceroys 
of Cush* administered. But about 750 b.c. 
the Ethiopians not only recovered complete in- 
dependence, but gained possession of Thebes 
ana established the 25th dynasty, which lasted 
till the defeat of Tirhakah by the Assyrians in 
672. Under the Ptolemies Graeco-Egyptian 
colonies established themselves in Ethiopia, and 
Greek manners and philosophy had a consider- 
able influence on the upper classes; but the 
country was never subdued. The Homans 
failed to extend their empire over Ethiopia, 
though they made expeditions into the country, 
in one of which C. Petronius, prefect of Egypt 
under Augustus, advanced as far as Napata, 
and defeated the warrior queen Candace (b.c. 
22). The submission of the country was, how- 
ever, nominal, at any rate south of Premia, where, 
as at Pselchis, there were Roman garrisons 
under Diocletian. 

Adthlius (’AiOAios), first king of Elis, father 
of Endymion, was son of Zeus and Protogenla, 
daughter of Deucalion, or son of Aeolus. 

Aethra (A Idpa). 1. Daughter of Pittheus of 
Troezen, was mother of Theseus by Aegeus. 
[Theseus.] She afterwards lived in Attica, 
from whence she was carried off to Lacedaemon 
by Castor and Pollux, and became a slave of 
Helen, with whom she was taken to Troy i 
(II. iii. 144). At the capture of Troy she was ] 
restored to liberty by her grandson Acamas or 
Demophon. — 2. Daughter of Oceanus, by whom 
Atlas begot the 12 Hyades and a son Hyas. 

Action (*A erluv). 1. A sculptor of Amphipolis 
about the middle of the 8rd century b.c. — 2. A 
celebrated painter, whose best picture repre- 
sented the marriage of Alexander and Roxana. 
It is probable that he lived in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great; though some argue from 
Lucian, Herod. 4, that he lived about the time 
of Hadrian and the Antonines. 

A&tius. 1. A celebrated Roman general and 
patrician, defended the Western empire against 
the barbarians during the reign of Valentinian 
HI. In A.D. 451 he gained, in conjunction with 
Theodoric, a great victory over Attila, near 
Ch&lons in Gaul, by which he saved the empire ; 
but he was treacherously murdered by Valen- 
tinian in 454. [See also Bonifacius.]— 2. A 
Greek medical writer, bom at Amida in Meso- 
potamia, lived at the end of the 5th or the be- 
ginning of the 6th century after Christ. His 
work Bi&Ata larpuck hcKalfcica, * Sixteen Books 
on Medicine/ is one of the most valuable medi- 
eal remains of antiquity, as being a judicious 
compilation from many authors whose works are 
lost. The whole of it has never appeared in 
the original Greek, but parts are edited in Anecd . 
Or. Venice, 1816 ; Hebenstreit, Lips. 1757 ; and 
a Latin translation in Stephens, Medicae Artis 
Prineipes , Paris, 1567. 

Aetna (ASrvri). 1. (Now Mongino =* Monte 
Gibino, the original name being displaced by a 
mixture of two Latin and Arabic words, both 
f “the mountain ”) a volcanic mountain 
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in the NE. of Sicily between Tauromenium and 
Catana. It is said to have derived its name 
from Aetna, a Sicilian nymph, a daughter of 
Uranus and Gaea, or of Briareus. Zeus buried 
under it Typhon or Enceladus; and in its in- 
terior Hephaestus and the Cyclopes forged the 
thunderbolts for Zeus. There were several 
eruptions of M. Aetna in antiquity. One oc- 
curred in b.c. 475, to which Aeschylus (Prom. 
868 ft) and Pindar (01. iv. 10) probably allude, 
and another in b.c. 425, which Thucydides says 
(iii. 116) was the third on record since tne 
Greeks had settled in Sicily. The form of the 
mountain seems to have been much the same in 
antiquity as it is at present. Its base covers 
an area of nearly 90 miles in circumference, and 
its highest point is 10,874 feet above the level 
of the sea. The circumferenoe of the crater is 
variously estimated from 2& to 4 miles, and the 
depth from 600 to 800 feet.— 2. (Aetnenses: 
8. Maria di Licodia) t a town at the foot of M. 
Aetna, on the road to Catana, formerly called 
Inessa or Innesa. It was founded in B.c. 461, 
by the inhabitants of Catana, who had been ex- 
pelled from their qwn town by the Siouli. They 
gave the name of Aetna to Inessa, because 
Catana hod been called Aetna by Hiero I. 

Aetnaeus (Alrvcuos), an epithet of gods and 
mythical beings connected with Aetna — of 
Zeus, to whom a festival was celebrated there, 
called Aetnea ; of Hephaestus ; and of the Cy- 


etolla (Alrwkla: A lrw\6s) t a division of 
Greece, was bounded on the W. by Acamaniu, 
from which it was separated by the river Aohe- 
lous, on the N. by Epirus and Thessaly, on the 
E. by the Ozolian Locrians, and on the S. by the 
entrance to the Corinthian gulf. It was divided 
into two parts, Old Aetolia from the Achelous 
to the Evenus and Calydon, and New Aetolia, 
or the Acquired (lie bcrrrros), from the Evenus 
and Calydon to the Ozolian Locrians. On the 
coast the country is level and fruitful, but in the 
interior mountainous and unproductive. The 
mountains contained many wild beaBts, and 
were celebrated in mythology for the hunt of 
the Calydonian boar. The country was origi- 
nally inhabited by Curetes and Leleges, but was 
at an early period colonised by Greeks from 
Elis, led by the mythical Aetolus. The Aeto- 
lians took part in the Trojan war, under their 
king Thoas. They continued for a long time a 
rude and uncivilised people, living in villages 
without a settled town, and to a great extent by 
robbery ; and even in the time of Thucydides 
(b.c. 410) many of their tribes spoke a language 
which was not Greek, and were in the habit of 
eating raw flesh (Thuc. iii. 94-98). Like the 
other Greeks, they abolished at an early time 
the monarchical form of government, ana lived 
under a democracy. They were, perhaps, loosely 
united by a religious tie centring in the temple at 
Thermon (II. ii. 688, xiii. 217) ; but the first po- 
litical league was formed against Macedon after 
the battle of Choeronea. It did not acquire 
much importance till after the death of Alexan- 
der, and somewhat later became a formidable 
rival to the Macedonian monarchs and to the 
Achaean League, from which it differed in being 
a league of tribes, not of towns ; it had much 
less stability and coherence. The Aetolian 
League at one time included, not only Aetolia 
Proper, but Acamania,part of Thessaly, Locris, 
and the island of Cephallenia ; and it also had 
close alliances with Elis and several towns in 
the Peloponnesus, and likewise with Cius on the 
Propontis. Its annual meetings, called Path 
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metolica* were held in the autumn at Thermon, 
and at them were ehoeen a General (vrparny6$) t 
who was at the head of the League, an Hipp- 
archus, or Master of the Horse, a Secretary, and 
a select committee called Apocleti (fanfoMyroi). 
The Aetolians took the side of Antiochus m. 
against the Bomans, and on the defeat of 
that monarch b.c. 189, they became virtually 
the subjects of Borne. On the conquest of 
the Achaeans, b.c. 146, Aetolia was included 
in the Boman province of Achaia. After the 
battle of Actium, b.c. 81, a considerable part 
of the population of Aetolia was transplanted to 
the city of Nicopolis, which Augustus built in 
•commemoration of his victory. 

Aetdlus (Alr<ek6s) son of Endymion and 
Neis, or Iphianassa, married Pronoe, by whom 
he had two sons, Pleuron and Calydon. His 
iather made him run a race at Olympia with 
his brother Epeius for the succession to the 
throne ; he was defeated, but, after the death 
of Epeius, became king of Elis. Afterwards 
he was obliged to leave Peloponnesus, because 
he had slam Apis, the son of Jason or Sal- 
moneus. He went to the country near the 
Achelous, which was called Aetolia alter him 
ms. v. 1, 2; Strab. p. 857). — 2. Son of 
ylus and Pieria, and brother of Laius. He 
id young, and was buried at the gate of Elis 
(Pans. v. 4, 4). 

Aezdnfi (Ali-wrfi and Atewyts : A tfcovevs), an 
Attic demus of the tribe Cecropis or Pandionis. 

Afer, Domltius, of Nemausus (Nismes) in 
Gaul, was the teacher of Quintilian, and one of 
the most distinguished orators in the reigns of 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, but he 
sacrificed his character by conducting accusa- 
tions for the government (Tac. Ann. iv. 52, 
66, xiv. 19 ; Dio Cass. lix. 19). He was consul 
suffectus in a. d. 89, and died in 60. Quintilian 
mentions several works of his on oratory, which 
are all lost (viii. 5, 16, ix. 2, 20, x. 1, 118.) 

Afrinlus. 1. L. A Boman comic poet, 
flourished about b. c. 100. He was the prin- 
cipal poet of the national comedy ( Comoedia 
togata), which did not borrow from the Greek 
but dealt with Italian scenes and manners. 
His subjects were greatly taken from the life of 
the middle and lower classes (Com. taber- 
nariae), and from the skill with which he 
described Boman life he was regarded as the 
Boman Menander (Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 57). He is 
praised by Cicero (Brut. 45, 105), and by Quin- 
tilian (x. 1, 10), out with a reservation on 
account of the immorality of his plots. The 
titles of more than forty plays are preserved. 
.Fragments are edited by Bibbeck, Com. 1878. 
—2. L. an adherent of Pompey, under whom 
he served against Sertorius and Mithridates, 
and was, through his influence, made consul 
B. c. 60. When Pompey obtained the pro- 
vinces of the two Spains in his second con- 
sulship (b. c. 55), he sent Afranius and PetreiuB 
to govern Hither Spain, while he himself re- 
mained in Borne. In b. c. 49, Afranius and 
Petreius were defeated by Caesar in Spain. 
Afranius therefore passed over to Pompey in 
Greece ; was present at the battle of Pharsalia, 
B. o. 48; ana subsequently at the battle of 
Thapsus in Africa, B. c. 46. He then attempted 
to fly into Mauretania, but was taken prisoner 
by P. Sittius, and killed. 

Africa CAQpiicri : Airicanus), or Libya (AijSth?), 
was used by the ancients in two senses, (1) for 
the whole continent of Africa t and (2) for the 
portion of N. Africa whioh constituted the 
territory of Carthage, and whioh the Bomans 
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erected into a province, under the mm* of 
Africa Propria.— 1. In the more general 
the name was not used by the Greek writers ; 
and its use by the Romans arose from the 
extension to the whole continent of the bm»« of 
a part of it. The proper Greek name for the 
continent is Libya (At/8tfi?). (Strab. 824-889.) 
Considerably before the historical period of 
Greece begins, the Phoenicians extended their 
commerce over the Mediterranean, and founded 
several colonies on the N. coast of Africa, of 
which Carthage was the ohief. [Cabthago.] 
The Greeks knew very little of the country 
until the foundation of the Dorian colony of 
Cykene (b. c. 620) [as regards the intercourse 
of Greeks with Egypt see Aegyptus], and even 
then their knowledge of all but the part near 
Cyrene was derived from the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians, who sent out some remarkable ex- 
peditions to explore the country. A Phoeni- 
cian fleet sent by the Egyptian king Pharaoh 
Necho (about b. c. 600) sailed from the Bed Sea, 
round Africa, and so into the Mediterranean 
(Hdt. iv. 42) : : the authenticity of this story has 
been doubted without reason, not only by Strabo 
(p. 98), but by some modem writers. We still 
possess an authentic account of another expedi- 
tion, which the Carthaginians despatched under 
Hanno (about b. c. 510), and which reached a 
point on the W. coast nearly, if not quite as far 
as lat. 10° N. On the opposite side of the 
continent, the coast appears to have been 
very little known beyond the S. boundary of 
Egypt, till the time of the Ptolemies. In the 
interior, the Great Desert (Sahara) interposed a 
formidable obstacle to discovery; but even 
before the time of Herodotus the people on the 
northern coast told of individuals who had 
crossed the Desert and had reached a great 
river flowing towards the E., with crocodiles in 
it, and black men living on its banks ; which, if 
the story be true, was probably the Niger in its 
upper course, near Timbuctoo. That the 
Carthaginians had considerable intercourse 
with the regions S. of the Sahara , lias been 
inferred from the abundance of elephants they 
kept. Later expeditions and inquiries extended 
the knowledge which the ancients possessed of 
the E. coast to about 10° S. lat., and gave them, 
as it seems, some further acquaintance with the 
interior, about Lake Tchad , but the southern 
part of the continent was so totally unknown, 
l that Ptolemy, who finally fixed the limits of 
ancient geographical science, recurred to the 
old notion, which seems to have prevailed before 
the time of Herodotus, that the S. parts of 
Africa met the SE. part of Asia, and that the 
Indian Ocean was a vast lake. The greatest 
geographers who lived before Ptolemy — namely, 
Eratosthenes and Strabo — had accepted the 
tradition that Africa was circumnavigable. 
The shape of the continent they conceived to 
be that of a right-angled triangle, having for 
its hypotenuse a line drawn from the Pillars 
of Hercules to the S. of the Bed Sea : and, as 
to its extent, they did not suppose it to reach 
nearly so far as the Equator. Ptolemy supposed 
the W. coast to stretch N. and S. from the 
Pillars of Hercules, and he gave the continent 
on indefinite extent towards the S. There were 
also great differences of opinion as . to the 
boundaries of the continent. Some divided the 
whole world into only two parts, Europe and 
Asia, and they were not agreed to which of 
these two Libya (i.e. Africa) belonged; and 
those who recognised three divisions differed 
again in placing the boundary between Libya 
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and Ana either on the W. of Egypt, or al< 
the Nile, or at the isthmus of Suez ana the 1 
Sea : the last opinion gradually prevailed. As 
to the subdivision of the country itself, Hero 
dotus distributes it into Aegyptus, Aethiopia 
(i.e. all the regions S. of Egypt and the 
Bahara), and Libya, properly so-called; and 
he subdivides Libya into three parts, according 
to their physical distinctions — namely, (1) the 
Inhabited Country along the Mediterranean, 
in which dwelt the Nomad Libyans ( ol 
wapada\d<r<rtoi rutu vo/xabcw Ai&vwv : the Bar- 
bary States) ; (2) the County of Wild BeaBts 
(ft 0rtpi(6lh)s), S. of the former : that is, the 
region between the Little and Great Atlas, 
which still abounds in wild beasts, but takes its 
name from its prevailing vegetation ( Beled-eU 
Jerid, i. e. the Country of Palms) ; and (8) the 
Sandy Desert (fj tydfifios : the Sahara ), that is, 
the table land bounded by the Atlas on the N. 
and the margin of the Nile-valley on the E., 
which is a vast tract of sand broken only by a 
few habitable islands, called Oases. As to the 
people, Herodotus distinguishes four races — two 
native, namely, the Libyans and Ethiopians, 
and two foreign, namely, the Phoenicians and 
the Greeks. The Libyans, however, were a 
Caucasian race: the Ethiopians of Herodotus 
correspond to our Negro races. The Phoeni- 
cian colonies were planted chiefly along, and to 
'the W. of, the great recess in the middle of the 
N. coast, which formed the two Syrtes, by far 
the most important of them being Carthage ; 
and the Greek colonies were fixed on the coast 
along and beyond the E. side of the Syrtes ; 
the chief of them was Cyrene, and the region 
was ealled Cyrenaica. Between this and Egypt 
were Libyan tribes, and the whole region 
between the Carthaginian dominions and 
Egypt, including Cyrenaica, was called by the 
same name as the whole continent, Libya. 
The chief native tribes of this region were the 
Adyrmachidae, Marmaridae, Psylli, and 
Nasamones. The last extended into the Car- 
thaginian territory. To the W. of the Carthagi- 
nian possessions, the country was called by the 
general names of Numidia and Mauretania, 
and was possessed partly by Carthaginian 
colonies on the coast, and partly by Libyan 
tribes under various names, the chief of which 
were the Numidae, Massylii, Mabsaesylh, 
and Mauri, and to the S. of them the Gaetuli. 
The whole of this northern region fell succes- 
sively under the power of Rome, and was finally 
divided into provinces as follows : 1. Aegyptus ; 
(2) Cyrenaica (for the changes in this province, 
see that article) ; (8) Africa Propria, the former 
empire of Carthage (see below, No. 2); (4) 
Numidia; (5) Mauretania, divided into (a) 
Sitifensis, (b) Caesariensis, (c) Tingitana : 
these, with (6) Aethiopia, moke up the whole 
of Africa, according to the divisions recognised 
by the latest of the ancient geographers. The 
northern district was better known to the 
Romans than it is to us, and was extremely 
populous and flourishing; and, if we may judge 
by the list of tribes in Ptolemy, the interior of 
the country, especially between the Little and 
Great Atlas, must have supported many more 
inhabitants than it does at present. Further 
information respecting the several portions of 
the country will be found in the separate 
articles.— >2. Africa Propria or Provincia, or 
simply Africa, was the name under which the 
Romans, after the Third Punic War (b. c. 146), 
erected into a province the whole of the former 
territory of Carthage. It extended from the 
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river Tusca, on the W., which divided it from 
Numidia, to the bottom of the Syrtis Minor, on 
the 3E. It was divided under Diocletian into 
three districts (regioneB) : namely, (1) Zeugis or 
Zeugitana, the district round Carthage and 
Hippo, called also Africa proconsular is; (2) 
Byzacium or Byzacena, S. of Zeugitana, as far 
as the bottom of the Syrtis Minor — the former 
dioecesis of Hadrumetum ; (8) Tripolitan , the 
district of Tacapae, under a praeses. The 
province was full of flourishing towns, and waa 
extremely fertile, especially Byzacena: it fur- 
nished Rome with its chief supplies of com- 
With Africa Numidia was joined under a pro- 
consul from the time of Augustus until that of 
Septimius Severus, when Numidia was plaoed 
under the separate government of an imperial 
procurator. 

Afrlc&nus. 1. Sex. Caecilius, a Roman juris- 
consult, lived under Antoninus Pius (a.d. 188- 
161), and wrote Libri IX. Questionum , from 
which many extracts are made in the Digest 
(Gell. xx. 1). He was noted for the difficulty of 
his definitions, whence the proverb ‘ African] 
lex’ for anything hard to understand. The 
fragments are collected by Hommel, Paling. 
pp. 8-26. — 2. Julius, a celebrated orator in the 
reign of Nero, is much praised by Quintilian, 
who speaks of him and Domitius Afer as the 
best orators of their time (x. 1. 118). He waa 
probably son of Julius Africanus of Santoni in 
Gaul, whom Tacitus mentions as condemned 
to death a.d. 82 (Ann. vi. 7). — 8. An orator, 
grandson of No. 2 (Plin.Ep. vii. 6. 11). — 4. Bex, 
Julius, a learned Christian writer at the be- 
ginning of the third century, passed the greater 
part of his life at Emmaus in Palestine, and 
afterwards lived at Alexandria. His principal 
work was a Chronicon in five books, from the 
creation of the world, which he placed in 6499 
b.c., to a.d. 221. This work is lost, but part of 
it is extracted by Eusebius in his Chronicon f 
and many fragments of it are preserved by 
Georgius Syncellus, Cedrenus, and in the Pas- 
chale Chronicon. There was another work 
attributed to Africanus, entitled Cesti (Ketrrof), 
that is, embroidered girdles, so called from the 
celebrated Cestus of Aphrodite (Venus). It 
treated of a vast variety of subjects— medicine, 
agriculture, natural history, the military art, 
<fec. The work itself is lost, but Borne extracts 
from it are published in the Mathematici Ve- 
ter es, Paris, 1698, and also in the Qeoponica. 

Afrlcus by the Greeks), the SW. or 
WSW. wind (between Auster and Favonius), 
so called because it blew from Africa, fre- 
quently brought storms with it (creberque pro- 
cellis Africus , Verg. Aen. i. 85 ; Hor. Od. i. 15 ; 


Sen. Q. N. v. 16. 6). 

Agamede (’A ya/Aibt), daughter of Augeias 
and wife of Muhus. According to Homer (II. 
xi. 789), she was acquainted with the healing 
powers of all the plants that grow upon the 
earth. She is probably the same as Perimede 
(Theocr. ii. 16 ; Schol. ad Propert. ii. 48). 

Ag&mddes (’Aya/iiibris), commonly called son 
of Erginus, king of Orchomenus, and brother of 
Trophonius (Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. 600). 
According to Pausanias, however, he was son of 
Stymphalus (viii. 4. 8). Agamedes and Tro- 
phomus distinguished themselves as architects : 
they built a temple of Apollo at Delphi, and a 
treasury of Hyneus, king of Hyria m Boeotia 
(Pans. ix. 87, 8; Strab. p. 421). The storv 
about this treasury resembles the one whion 
Herodotus (ii. 121) relates of the treasury of the 
Egyptian king Rhampsinitus. In the con- 
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strttotioU of the trealiiry of Hyrieud, Agamedes and in the second 
and Trophonins oontrived to place one stone in ; killed a stag wl * 

such a manner that it could be taken away out- 1 * A 

side, and thus formed an entrance to the trea- 
eary, without anybody perceiving it. Agamedes 
and Trophonins now constantly robbed the 
treasury; and the king, seeing that locks and 
seals were uninjured while his treasures were 
constantly decreasing, set traps to catch the 
thief. Agamedes was thus ensnared, and Tro- 
phonius cut off his head to avert the discovery. 

After this Trophonins was immediately swal- 
lowed up by the earth. On this spot there was 
afterwards, in the grove of Lebadea, the cave of 
Agamedes with a column by the side of it. 

Here also was the oracle of Trophonius, and 
those who consulted it first offered a ram to 
Agamedes and invoked him. A tradition men- 
tioned by Plato (Axioch. p. 867 c.) and Cicero 
(Tu8C. i. 47, 114) states that Agamedes and 
Trophonius, after building the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, prayed to the god to grant them in 
1 for their labour what was best for men. 


The god promised to do so on a certain day, 
n-tid when the dav came the two brothers died. 


and when the day came the two 
Ag&memnon (’Ayafi4fivo)v) } son of Plisthenes 
and Aerope or Eriphyle, and grandson of Atreus, 


was sacred to Artemis, who 
in return visited the Greek army with a pesti- 
lence, and produced a calm which prevented 
the Greeks from leaving the port. In order to 
appease her wrath, Agamemnon consented to 
sacrifice his daughter Iphigenla; but at the 
moment she was to be Bacrifioed, she was car- 
ried off by Artemis herself to Tuuris and 
another victim was substituted in her place. 
The Tragedians follow this account, and so do 
the Roman Tragedians (Bibbeck, Bom. Trag. 

| The calm now oeased, and the 


king of Mycenae: but Homer 
and others call him a son of 
Atreus and grandson of Pelops. 
emnon and his brother 


94, 104, 844). 

army sailed to the coast of Troy. Ag&memnon 
alone had 100 ships, independent oi 60 which 
he had lent to the Arcadians. In the tenth 
year of the siege of Troy we find Agamemnon 
involved in a quarrel with Achilles respecting 
the possession of Brisei's, whom Achilles was 
obliged to give up to Agamemnon. Achilles with- 
drew from the field of battle, and the Greeks were 
visited by successive disasters. The danger of 
the Greeks at last induced Patroclus, the friend 
of Achilles, to take part in the battle, and his 
fall led to the reconciliation of Achilles and 
Agamemnon. [Achilles.] Agamemnon, al- 
though the chief commander of the Greeks, is 


enelaus were brought up to- 
gether with Aegisthus and Tliy- 
estes, in the house of Atreus. 
After the murder of Atreus by 
Aegisthus and Thyestes, who 
succeeded Atreus m the king- 
dom of Mycenae [Aegisthus], 
Agamemnon ana Menelaus 
went to Sparta, where Aga- 
memnon married ClytemneBtra, 
the daughter of Tyndareus, by 
whom he became the father of 
Iphianassa (Iphigenia), Chryso- 
themis, Laodice (Electra), and 
Orestes. The manner in which 
Agamemnon obtained the king- 
dom of Mycenae is differently 
related. From Homer (JZ. ii. 
107) it appears that he had 
peaceably succeeded Thyestes, 
while, according to others, he 
expelled Thyestes, and usurped 
his throne. He now became 
the most powerful prince in 
Greeoe. In the above passage 
of Homer he is said to reign 
over * all Argos,’ but in the 
catalogue of shipB (JZ. ii. 569 ff.) 
he rules Mycenae, Corinth, 
Sicyon, Cleonae, and cities of 



Agamemnon. (From a bas-relief .) 


Achaia, while Diomede reigns at Argos, Tiryns, not the hero of the Iliad, and in chivalrous 
and Aegina. Thucydides (i. 9) reconciles the ; spirit, bravery, and character is altogether m- 
discrepancy by supposing that Agamemnon ferior to Achilles. But he nevertheless rises 
conquered Argos and the islands (cf. Strab. , above all the Greeks by his dignity, power, and 
877). There is a similar uncertainty in the majesty : his eyes and head are likened to 
lians. who make him reign sometimes at ; those of Zeus, his girdle to that of Ares, and 
ae. sometimes at Argos. Stesichorus, Si- ! his breast to that of Poseidon. e ^J®m of 

his power is a sceptre, the work of Hephaestus, 
which Zeus had once given to Hermes, and 


p. 877). 
Tragedif 


Mycenae, sometimes at Argos. Stesichorus, 8 
monides, and Pindar (Nem. viii. 12), place him 
at Sparta. When Helen, the wife of Menelaus, 
was oamed off by Paris, and the Greek chiefs 
resolved to recover her by force of arms, Aga- 
memnon was chosen their commander-in-chief. 
After two years of preparation, the Greek army 
and fleet assembled m the port of Aulis in 
Boeotia. According to the Cj 
first an unsuccessful expedition 


there was 
'see Telephus], 


Hermes to Pelops, from whom it descended to 
Agamemnon. At the capture of Troy he re- 
ceived Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, as 
his prize. On his return home he was murdered 
by Aegisthus, who had seduced Clytemnestra 
during the absence of her husband. Pindar 
and the tragic poets make ClytemneBtra murder 
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Agamemnon with her own hand, and instead of 
the murder being at the banquet, as in the epie 
poets and in Living Andronicus (Bibbeok, B. 
Tr . 28), the Greek Tragedians describe the 
murder in the bath. Her motive is in Aeschy- 
lus her jealousy of Cassandra, in Sophocles and 
Euripides her wrath at the death of Iphigenla. 
His tomb is said to be at Mycenae in Paus. ii. 
16. 6; but at Amyclae (Paus. iii. 19, 6) there 
was also a i fivrj/m in a temple of Alexandra, who 
ia said to be the same as Cassandra. He seems 
to have been worshipped not merely as a hero , 
but in some places to have been a representa- 
tive of Zcfa. In Sparta a Zcbs ’A yapegrtav w m 
worshipped (Lycophr. 885, 1128, 1869, Tsetz). 
In art he appears as a bearded man as in the 
above drawing from a very ancient bas-relief 
from Samothxace, which represents Agamem- 
non seated, with his two heralds Talthyhius and 
Epgns standing behind him. 

Agamenmbnides {’Ayap*nvovlhris), the son of 
Agamemnon, i.e. Orestes, 

Aff&nippe ('Ayauhmry)), daughter of the river 
god Bermessos (Paus. ix. 29 ; Verg. Eel. x. 12). 
A nymph of the well of the same name at the 
foot of Mount Helicon, in Boeotia, which was 
considered sacred to the Muses (who were hence 
called Aganippides), and which was believed to 
have the power of inspiring those who drank of 
it. The fountain of Hippocrene has the epithet 
Aganippis (Ov. Fast. v. 7), from its being sacred 
to toe muses, like that of Aganippe. 

Agapfinor (' Ay airhvtap), son of Ancaeus king 
of the Arcadians, received 60 ships from Aga- 
memnon, in which he led his Arcadians to Troy 
(II. ii. 609). On his return from Troy he was 
cast by a storm on the coast of Cyprus, where 
he founded the town of Paphos, and in it the 
famous temple of Aphrodite (Paus. viii. 5, 2). 

Agarista (’Ayapumj). 1. Daughter of ClI- 
sthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, wife of Megacles, and 
mother of Cllsthenes, the Athenian statesman, 
and Hippocrates.— A. Daughter of the above- 
mentioned Hippocrates, grand-daughter of No. 
1, wife of XantnippuR, and mother of Pericles. 

Agasias CAyaafas), son of Dositheus, a sculp- 
tor of Ephesus (about b.c. 100), sculptured the 
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of the Louvre, and is a marvel of 
study. This statue, as well as the Apollo Bel- 0 
videre, was discovered among toe ruins of a 
palace of the Boman emperors on the site of the 
ancient Antium (Capo d'Aneo) From the 
attitude of the figure it iB dear toat toe statue 
represents, not a gladiator, bnt a warrior con- 
tending with a mounted combatapt. In style 
this sculptor, like Menephilus and Dositheus, 
seems to follow the Greek traditions handed 
down from Lysippus to the so-called Hellenistic 
school, though in date he is contemporary with 
the Graeco-Boman schools (see Diet. Ant. s.v. 
Sculptura). 

Agftsicles, Ag eiicles, or Hegesicles (* Ay curt- 
k\t}$, ’A 7 T)<nKM)s, 'Ht^oikX^s), king of Sparta, 
succeeded his father Arohid&mus I., about b.c. 
600 or 590. 

Agasthenes (*A 7 aff 0 ^i}s),s<m of Angelas and 
father of Polyxenns, king of Elis (Pans. v. 8, 

4 ; Horn. II. ii. 624). 

Agatharohldes ( , A7a0opx^s) or Agatfcar- 
ohus (*A 7 dfapyos), a Greek grammarian, bom 
at Cnidos, lived at Alexandria, probably about 
b.c. 180. He wrote a considerable number of 
geographical and historical works ; but we have 
only an epitome of a portion of hiB work on the 
Erythraean sea, which was made by Photius 
(printed in Hudson’s Geogr. Script. Gr. Mi- 
nor es), and some fragments (edited by C. Muller). 

Agatharohui (* Ayddapxos ), an artist, native 
of Samos, said to have invented scene-painting, 
in the time of Aeschylus. It was probably not 
till towards the end of Aeschylus’B career that 
scene-painting was introduced, and not till the 
time of Sophocles that it was generally made 
use of ; which may account for Aristotle’s as- 
sertion (Poet. iv. 16) that scene-painting was 
introduced by Sophocles (see Diet. Ant. s.v. 
Theabntm). Some have asserted that it must 
be a different Agatharchus whom Alcibiades 
kept by force to work in his house, and who is 
mentioned as alive in the time of Zeuxis (Plut. 
Ale. 16 ; Andoc. in Ale. § 17) : but there is no 
difficulty in supposing the same man to have 
painted aa early as b.c. 460 and as late as b.c. 
415. 

AgathexnSrus (*At aOijpcpos). 1. The author 
of ‘A Sketch of Geography in Epitome ’ (ttjs 
ytuypouplas inrorinra>cr€ts 4v iirtropv), probably 
lived about the beginning ot the 3rd century 
after Christ. The work consists chiefly of 
extracts from Ptolemy and other earlier writers. 
It is printed in Hudson’s Geogr. Script. Gr. 
Minores. — 2. A physician in toe 1st cent, after 
Christ, bom at Lacedaemon and a pupil of Cor- 
nutus, in whose house he became acquainted with 
Persins about a j>. 50. 

Agathias {'AyaBlas), a Byzantine writer, bom 
about a . d . 586 at Myrina in Aeolia, practised as 
an advocate at Constantinople, whence he ob- 
tained his surname Scholasticus (which word 
signified an advocate in his time), and died about 
a . d . 582. He wrote many epigrams (see Antho- 
logia Graeea), but his principal work was his 
History in five books, wlnoh is also extant, and 
is of considerable value. It contains toe his- 
tory from aj>. 658-558, a period remarkable for 
important events, such as the conquest ot Italy 
by Narses and toe exploits of Belisarius over 
toe Goths and B ulgarians, — Editions. By Nie- 
buhr, Bonn, 1828 ; Dindorf, 1871. 

Agathlnus, a Greek physioian in the 1st 
cent. aj>.) bom at Sparta. He was tutor of 
Archigenes. He founded a medical school 
called the EcleoHcit ‘ What remains of hit 
writings is printed in Kuhn’s AddMamenta, 
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Agath5el5a (*AyaB6K\tia)y mistress of Pto- of TUloertain date, wrote the Cystous, which was 
lemy IV., king of Egypt, and sister of his min- extensively read m antiquity, and is referred to 
ister Agathooles. She and her brother were put in Cic. de Div . i. 24, 50*, Ate. pp. 875, 515. 
to death on the death of Ptolemy (b.o. 205). Ag&thddaemon {'AyaMalfuav or 'Ay*9bs 

Agathftolefl ('AyadoKkrjs). 1. A Sicilian, raised Ms), 1. The ‘ Good Deity ’ or Genius, the im- 
himself from a humble station to be tyrant of personation of prosperity ; especially of natural 
Syracuse and ruler of Sicily, by his ability in fruitfulness, called by the Romans * Bonus 
handling mercenary troops and making them Eventus ’ (Plin. H. N, xxxvi. § 28), and in Greece 
serve his purpose. Bom at Thermae, a town of sometimes identified with Dionysus, as particu- 
Sioily subject to Carthage, he is said to have larlv giving increase of vineyards. Hence pro- 
been exposed when an infant, by his father, bably the honour paid to him at banquets, 
Caroinus of Ehegium, in consequence of a sue- ! where at the end of the banquet a libation of 
cession of troublesome dreams, portending that ! pure wine was poured for him, followed by the 
he would be a source of much evil to Sicily, paean (Aristoph. Eq. 106 ; Athen. pp. 675, 602). 
His mother, however, secretly preserved his Hence, too, he was represented as holding a 
life, and at 7 years old he was restored to his patera in one hand and (as connected with 
father, who had long repented of his conduct to Demeter) com and poppieB in the other (Plin. 
the child. By him he was taken to Syracuse H. N. xxxiv. § 77) : or with the horn of Amal- 
and brought up as a potter. His strength and thea (Pans. vi. 25, 4). It is noteworthy that his 
personal beauty, ana his prowess in military ' oldest symbol was a snake (Serv. ad Georg, iii. 
service, recommended him to Damas, a noble , 417 ; Lamprid. Elagab. 28). — 2. Of Alexandria, 
Syracusan, who drew him from obscurity, and the designer of some maps to accompany 
on whose death he married his rich widow, and Ptolemy’s Geography. Copies of these maps 
so became one of the wealthiest citizens in are found appended to several MSS. of Ptolemy. 
Syracuse. His ambitious schemes then deve- Ag&thon (*A ydOuy), an Athenian tragic poet, 

loped themselves, and he was driven into exile, bom about b.c. 447, of a rich and respectable 
After "several changes of fortune, he collected family, was a friend of Euripides and Plato, and 
an army which overawed the Syracusans, a follower of Gorgias, by whom he was probably 
favoured as he was by Hamilcar and the Car- influenced in the rhetoric of his dramas. He 
thaginians, and was restored under an oath that gained his first victory in 417: in honour of 
he would not interfere with the democracy, which Plato represents the Symposium to have 
which oath he kept by murdering 4000 and been given, which he has made the occasion of 
banishing 6000 citizens. He waB immediately his dialogue so called. In 407, he visited the 
declared sovereign of Syracuse, under the title court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, where 
of Autocrator, b.c. 317. In the course of a few | his friend Euripides was also a guest at the 
years the whole of Sicily which was not under j same time. He died about 400, at the age of 
the dominion of Carthage submitted to him. 47. The poetic merits of Agathon were con- 
In b.c. 810 he was defeated at Himera oy the | siderable, and in reputation he came next to the 
Carthaginians, under Hamilcar, who straight- j three great Tragedians, but his poetry was cha- 
way laid siege to Syracuse ; whereupon he racterised by prettiness rather than force or 
formed the bold design of averting the ruin sublimity. Aristophanes represents him as 
which threatened him, by carrying the war into effeminate ( Eccles . 100 ff.). His innovations in 
Africa. He landed and burnt his ships. His Tragedy were (1) that he composed choric odes 
successes were most brilliant and rapid. He unconnected with the subject which could be 
constantly defeated the troops of Carthage, but sung as orchestral interludes in any play 
was at length summoned from Africa by the [ifxf}6\iua ) ; (2) that he departed from the ex- 
affairs of Sicily, where many cities had revolted haustea mythical subjects, and invented plotB 
from him, b.c. 807. These he reduced, after of his own, as in his play called ’'ApBos (Arist. 
making a treaty with the Carthaginians. He Po8t. 9, § 7 ; 18, §§ 17, 22). In the Thesmo- 
had previously assumed the title of king of phoriasusae of Aristophanes he is ridiculed for 
Sicily. He afterwards plundered the Lipari , his effeminacy, being brought on the stage in 
isles, and also carried his arms into Italy, in female dress. 

order to attack the Bruttii. But his last days J Agathyrna, Agathyrnum {'Ayddvpva, -ov : 
were embittered by family misfortunes. His j 'Ay a dvpvaios : Agatha), a Sikel town on the N. 
grandson Archagathus murdered his son Aga- coast of Sicily. 

thocles, for the sake of succeeding to the crown, Ag&thyrsi {' Ayd&vpffoi), apeople in European 

and the old king feared that the rest of his Sarmatia, with a mythical founder Agathyrsus, 
family would share his fate. He accordingly sent son of Heracles (Hdt. iv. 10), on the river 
his wife Texena and her two children to Egypt, Maris (Marosch) in Transylvania. From their 
her native country ; and his own death followed practice of staining their 
almost immediately, B.c. 289, after a reign of 28 skin with a blue dye they 
years, and in the 72nd year of his age. [For his are called by Virgil (Aen. 
mercenaries, the Mamertini, see Messana..] iv. 146) pieti Agathyrsi. 

Other authors speak of his being poisoned by (Cf. Plin. H. N. iv. § 88 ; 

Maeno, an associate of Archagathus. The Geloni.) 
poison, we are told, was concealed in a quill AgivS (*A yavfj), daugh- 
which he UBed as a toothpick. (Diod. xix.-xxi. ; ter of Cadmus, wife of 
Justin, xxii. 1 ff.) — 2. Of Pella, father of Lysi- Echion, and mother of 
mochas.— 8. Son of Lysimachus, was defeated Pentheus. She iB said to 
and taken prisoner by Dromichaetis, king of have accused her sister 
the Getae, about b.c. 292, but was sent back to Semele of falsely repre- 
his father with presents. In 287 he defeated senting Zeus as the father 
Demetrius Polioroetes. At the instigation of of her child; whence the 
his stepmother, Arsinoe, Lysimachus cast him subsequent revenge of Dio- British Museum.) 
into prison, where he was murdered (284) by nysus. When Pentheus 
Ptolemaeus Ceraunus. (Plut. Demetr. 89 ff.)— 4. attempted to prevent the women from eelebrat- 
Brother of Agathoclea.— 5. A Greek historian, ing the Dionysiac festivals on mount Cithaeron, 

d 2 
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he wee to m to pieces there by Agave, who in 
her frenzy believed him to be a wild beast. 
(Ov. If. iii. 725.) [Pintheus.]— O ne of the 
Nereids, one of the Danalds, and one of the 
Amazons, were also called Agava©. 

Agbatana. [Ecbatana.] 

Agdistif (’A ySloris), an androgynous deity, 
the offspring of Zeus and Earth, connected with 
a Phrygian worship of Attes or Attis. [See 
further under Attis and Cybele.] 

Agedineum or Agedlenm (Sens), the chief 
town of the Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

AgSladai (’A ycAdSas), an eminent statuary of 
Argos, the instructor of the three great masters, 
Phidias, Myron, and Polycletus. He seems to 
have worked from the end of the 6th century 
b.o. to the middle of the 6th. (See Diet. Antiq. 
s.v. Sculptura .) 

Agel&us ('Ay 4 Kaos). 1. Son of Heracles and 
Omphale, and founder of the house of Croesus. 
— 8 . Son of Damastor and one of the suitors 
of Penelope, slain by Ulysses.— 8. A slave of 
Priam, who exposed the infant Paris on mount 
Ida, in consequence of a dream of his mother. 
—4. Brother of Meleager. 

Agftnor (’Ayfivwp). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Libya, founder of the Phoenician race, twin- 
brother of Belus, and father of Cadmus, Phoenix, 
Cilix, Thasus, Phineus, and according to some 
of Europa also. The settlement of various 
nations is figured in the myth that these sons 
being sent in pursuit of their sister, when Zeus 
carried her off, settled down in the various 
lands which they reached. (II. xii. 98, xxi. 590.) 
Virgil (Am. i. 888) calls Carthage the city of 
Agenor. — 8. Son of Iasus, and father of Argus 
Panoptes, king of Argos.— 3. Son and successor 
of Tnopas, in the kingdom of Argos.— 4. Son of 
Pleuron and Xanthippe, and grandson of Aeto- 
lus.— 5. Son of Phegeus, king of Psophis, in 
Arcadia. He and his brother Pronous slew 
Alcmaeon, when he wanted to give the cele- 
brated necklace and peplus of Harmonia to his 
second wife Callirrhoe. [Phegeus] The two 
brothers were afterwards killed by Amphoterus 
and Acarnan, the sons of Alcmaeon and Callir- 
rhoe. — 6. Son of the Trojan Antenor and The- 
ano, one of the bravest among the Trojans, was 
wounded by Achilles, but rescued by Apollo. 

Agfofirldes (’A yriyoptirjs), a descendant of an 
Agenor, such as Cadmus, Phineus, and Perseus. 

Agftsander, a sculptor of Rhodes in the 2nd 
century b.c., who, in conjunction with Poly- 
dorus and Athenodorus, sculptured the group of 
Laocoon. This celebrated group was discovered 
in the year 1506, near the baths of Titus on the 

. jj. : j • il. 
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much of Its former supremacy, till at length the 
fatal battle of Tieuctra, 871, overthrew for ever 
the power of Sparta, and gave the supremacy 
for a time to Thebes. For the next few years 
Sparta had almost to struggle for its existence 
amid dangers without ana within, and it was 
chiefly owing to the skill, courage, and presence 
of mind of Agesilaus that she weathered the 
storm. In 861 he crossed with a body of Lace- 
daemonian mercenaries into Egypt to assist 
Tachos against Persia. When Nectanebis rose 
against Taohos, he gained the throne chiefly by 
the help of Agesilaus, whom he rewarded by a 
gift of 280 talents. But Agesilaus died, while 
preparing for his voyage home, in the winter of 
861-860, after a life of above 80 years and a 
reign of 88. His body was embalmed in wax, 
and buried at Sparta. In person Agesilaus was 
small, mean-looking, and lame, on which last 
ground objection liad been made to his acces- 
sion, an oracle, curiously fulfilled, having warned 
Sparta of evils awaiting her under a ‘lame 
sovereignty.' In his reign, indeed, her fall took 
plaoe, but not through him, for he was one of 
the best citizens and generals that Sparta ever 
had. His life is written by Plutarch and Cor- 
nelius Nepos. 

AgSiIpolis (’AyiicrtvoKis), king of Sparta. 1. 
Succeeded his father Pausanias, while yet a 
minor, in b.c. 894, and reigned 14 years. As 
soon as his minority ceased, he took an active 
part in the wars in which Sparta was then 
engaged with the other states of Greece. In 
890 he invaded ArgoliB with success ; in 885 he 
took the city of Mantinea ; in 881 he went to the 
assistance of Acanthus and Apollonia against 
the QJynthiana, and died in 880 during this war 
in the peninsula of Pallene. — 8. Son of Cleom- 
brotus, reigned one year, b.c. 871. — 8. Succeeded 
Cleomenes in b.c. 220, but was soon deposed by 
his colleague Lycurgus : he afterwards took 
refuge with the Romans. 

Affgtaui Urblcus, a writer on the science of 
the Agrimensores, may perhaps have lived at the 
latter part of the 4th century of our era. His 
works are printed in Goesius, Bei Agrariae 
Auctores ; Scriptorea Qromalici , ed. Lachmann. 

Aggrammes or Xandrames (HovM/ojj), the 
ruler of the Gangaridae and Prasii in India, 
when Alexander invaded India, B.c. 827. 

Agiai (’Ayta s), one of the so-called Cyclic 
poets, who wrote probably before b.c. 700. He 
was a native of Troezen, and wrote the N4<rro«, 
or return of the Greeks. Proclus gives a sum- 
mary of the poem, which described the ad- 
ventures of Agamemnon and Menelaus after 


Esquiline hill : it is now preserved in the mu- j the fall of Troy, and the wanderings of other 


seum of the Vatican. [Laocoon.] 

AgilU&us (’AyytriKaos), king of Sparta. I. 
Son of Doryssus, reigned 44 years, and died 
about b.c. 886. He waB contemporary with the 
legislation of Lycurgus (Paus. iii. 2, 8).— 8. Son 
of Archidamus II., succeeded his half-brother 
Agis II., b.c. 898, excluding, on the ground of 
spurious birth, and by the interest of Lysander, 
his nephew XjEotyc hides. From 896 to 894 he 
carried on the war in Asia Minor with success, 
and was preparing to advance into the heart of 
the Persian empire, when he was summoned 
home to defend his country against Thebes, 
Corinth, and Argos, which had been induced by I 
Artaxerxes to take up arms against Sparta. 


heroes. 

Agixmum (Agen), the chief town of the Nitio- 
briges in Gallia Aquitanica. 

Agi* ("Ay is), lungs of Sparta. 1. Son of 
Eurvsthenes, the founder of the family of the 
Agiaae.— 8. Son of Archidamus II., reigned b.c. 
427-898. He took an active part in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and invaded Attica several 
timeB. (Thuc. iv. 2 ; Xen. Hell. i. 1, 2.) While 
Alcibiades was at Sparta he was the guest of 
Agis, and is said to have seduced his wife 
Timaea ; in consequence of which Leotyohides, 
the son of Agis, was excluded from the throne 
as illegitimate.— 8. Son of Archidamus HI., 
reigned b.c. 888-880, attempted to 


Though full of disappointment” he promptly the° Macedonian power" in*Eurox>e^ whilTAlex^ 
an r in - course of the same year ander the Great was in Asia, but was defeated 
(894), he met and defeated Coronea in Boeotia and killed in battle by Antipater in 880.-4. 
the allied forces (Xen. Hell. iv. 8). During the Son of Eudamidas II., reigned b.c. 244-240 
next four years he regained for his country j He attempted to re-establish the institutions of 
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Lycurgus, and to effect a thorough reform im 
the Spartan state ; but he was resisted by his 
colleague Leonidas II. and the wealthy, was 
thrown into orison, and was there put to death 
by oomm&na of the ephors, along with his 
mother Agesistrata, and his grandmother Archi- 
danriq. 

Agil, a poet of Argos, a flatterer of Alexan- 
der the Great (Curt. viii. 5 ; Arrian, Anab . v. 9). 

Agl&Ia (’A-yActfa). 1. One of the Chaeites 
or Graces.— «. Wife of Charopus and mother 
of Nireus, who came from the island of Sime 
against Troy (If. ii. 671). 

AglaophemA [Sibenes.] 

Agladphon {'by\cuxp£>p). 1. Painter of 
Thasos, lather ana instructor of Polygnotus 
and Aristophon, lived about b. c. 600 (Plat. 
Gorg. p. 448 b). — 2. Painter, li\ed about b. c. 
420, probably grandson of No. 1. 

Aglauros C'AyA avpos) — less correctly Agrau- 
los. — 1. Daughter of Actaous 1st king of Athens, 
wife of Cecrops and mother of Erysichthon, 
Aglauros 2, Horse and Pandrosos. — 2. Daughter 
of Cecrops and Aglauros 1. The legends con- 
cerning ner must be carefully distinguished. 
a. Athene gave a chest in which waB the child 
Erichthonius to the three daughters of 
Cecrops — Aglauros, Pandrosos and Herse — to 
preserve unopened. Pandrosos obeyed, but her 
two sisters opened the chest and saw the child 
with a snake twined round it. As a punish- 
ment, according to some they were killed by 
the serpent, according to others, they were 
driven mad and threw themselves from the 
rocks of the Acropolis. (Paus. i. 18; Eur. 
Ion, 267; Apollod. iii. 14.) b. According to 
Ovid, Met. ii. 710, no immediate punishment 
fell upon the sisters, but Athene filled Aglauros, 
as the more guilty, with jealousy, bo that she 

S evented Hermes from visiting her sister 
erse, and was by him turned into stone, c. 
Aglauros is wedded to Ares and is mother of 
Alcippe [see Halihrhothios]. d. AglauroB 
was an Attic maiden who offered herself up as 
a sacrifice for the state in time of war : there- 
fore there was a temple to her on the Acropolis 
where the Ephebi on first assuming arms took 
an oath of loyal devotion to their country 
(Deni. F.L. p. 438, § 303 and Schol. ; Poll. viii. 
106 ; Diet. Ant. s. v. liphebus). The origin of 
the legend in a and b cannot be traced with any 
certainty; it is suggested that it arose from the 
chest carried by the hppri<f>6poi or tptni<p6poi* As 
regards the legend in d, it muBt be observed 
that the three maidens represent the deities of 
dew fertilising the fields, and that they must 
have been at one time identified with Athene 
in her relations to the land of Attica. Hence 
we find both Aglauros and Pandrosos used as 
actual surnames for Athene. The temple of 
the oath must have replaced a shrine of Athene 
Aglauros, the protectress of Athens in war ; and 
when the name AglauroB alone remained it 
was necessary to suppose that she was no un- 
faithful maiden, but one who had saved the 
country. The story of the sacrifice and also 
that of the fall from the rocks in all probability 
point to an old human sacrifice, such as was in 
fact made to Athene Aglauros in the Cyprian 
Salamis. The connexion of Athene and 
Aglauros appears also in the festival of Plyn- 
teria. From the fact that Aglauros is joined 
with Ares as one of the toropcs (Poll. viii. 106, 
cf. Dem. p. 808) in whose names oaths were 
taken, it has been recently surmised that 
Aglauros was a transference from the Theban 
out of Erinys Tilphossa, wife of Ares. 
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Agl&us (’AyAoJi), a poor oitiaen of Peophis 
in Arcadia, whom the Delphio oracle declared 
happier than Gyges king of Lydia, on aocount 
of his contented disposition. Pausanias places 
him in the time of Croesus. (Plin. H. N. vii. 
§161; Paus. viii. 88, 7.) 

Agnaptus, an architect who built the porch 
called by his name in the Altis at Olympia 
(Paus. 16, 4, vi. 20, 7). 

Agnddlee (*A ypoBUeri), an Athenian maiden, 
was the first of her sex to learn midwifery, 
which a law of Athens forbade any woman to 
learn. Dressed as a man, she obtained instruc- 
tion from a physician named Hierophilus, and 
afterwards practised her art with success. 
Summoned before the Areiopagus by the envy 
of the other praotitioners, she was obliged to 
disclose her sex, and was not only acquitted, 
but obtained the repeal of the obnoxious law. 
This tale, though often repeated, does not 
deserve much credit, as it rests on the authority 
of Hyginus alone (Fab. 274). 

AgnOnldes (’ Ay vwvlb-qs), an Athenian dem- 

;ogue, induced the Athenians to sentence 

iiocion to death (b. c. 318), but was shortly 
afterwards put to death himself by the Athe- 
nians. (Pint. Phoc.) Corn. Nepos calls him 
Agnon (Nep. Phoc.). 

Agoracritus CAyopatcptros ), a statuary of 
Paros, flourished b. c. 449-428, and was the 
favourite pupil of Phidias (Paus. ix. 84). 
From a similarity of style and perhaps from 
direct help or partnership in work, it resulted 
that some statues were variously attributed to 
Phidias and to Agoracritus. Thus the Nemesis 
at Rhamnus is said by Pausanias (i. 88) to be 
the work of Phidias ; but by Pliny (H. N. xxxvi. 
§ 17) to be by Agoracritus. Pliny tells the im- 
probable tale that this statue was first an Aphro- 
dite for Athens, and was turned into a Nemesis 
by its author and sent to Rhamnus because 
the Athenians favoured Alcamencs, his rival. 

Agfiraea and Agdraeus (’A yopala and ’Ayo- 
pcuos), epithets of several divinities who were 
considered as the protectors of the assemblies 
of the people in the agora , such as Zeus, 
Athene, Artemis, and Hermes. 

Agraei (’Aypcuot), a people of Aetolia on the 
Achelous (Thuc. iii. 106 ; Strab. p. 449). 

Agraule (’ Ay pau\r) and ’ Ay pv\rj : 'AypuAetfjj, 
an Attic demus of the tribe Erechtheis, named 
after Aglauros, No. 2. 

Agraulos. [Aglauros.] 

Agreus (’Ay^iJr), a hunter, a surname of 
Pan and Aristaeus. 

Agri Decum&tes, tithe lands, the name given 
by tne Romans to a part of Germany, E. of the 
Rhine and N. of the Danube, whicn they took 
possession of when the Germans retired east- 
ward, and which they gave to Gauls and subse- 
quently to their own veterans on the payment 
of a tenth of the produce (i dec tuna ). About a.d. 
100 these lands were incorporated in the Roman 
empire. (Tac. Gemi : 29.) 

Agrlc61a, Cn. Jfilius, born June 18th, a. t>. 
37, at Forum Julii (Frijue in Provence), was 
the son of Julius Graecinus, who was executed 
by Caligula, and Julia Procilla. He received a 
careful education; he first served in Britain, 
A. D. 60, under Suetonius Paulinus ; was quaes- 
tor in Asia in 68 ; was governor of Aquitania 
from 74 to 76 ; and was consul in 77, when he 
betrothed his daughter to the historian Tacitus, 
and in the following year gave her to him in 
marriage. In 78 he received the government 
of Britain, which he held for 7 years, during 
which time he subdued the whole of the country 
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with the exception of the highlands of Caledonia, 
end by his wise administration introduced 
among the inhabitants the language and civili- 
sation of Rome. He was recalled in 65 through 
the jealousy of Domitian, and on his return 
lived in retirement till his death in 98, which 
aooording to some was occasioned by poison, 
administered by order of Domitian. His 
character is drawn in the brightest colours by 
his son-in-law Tacitus, whose Life of Agricola 
has come down to us. 


Agrlgentum ('A icpdyas : 'A Kpaywrivos } Agri- 
gentlnus: Qirgenti), a town 


i on the S. coast of 
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Batanea, Traohonitis, and Auranitis. 


On the 


who was at the 
ins in gaining 


death of Caligula (41), Agrippa,; 
time in Borne, assisted Claudii 
possession of the empire. As a reward for lus 
services, Judaea and Samaria were annexed to 
his dominions. By his wife Cypros he had a 
son Agrippa, and three daughters, Berenice, 
Mariamne, and Drusilla.— 8. Son of Agrippa I., 
was educated at the court of Claudius, and 
at the time of his father’s death was 17 years 
old. Claudius kept him at Borne, and sent 
Cuspius Fadus as procurator of the kingdom, 
which thus again became a Homan province. 
On the death of Herodes, king of Chalcis (48), his 
little principality was given to Agrippa, who 
subsequently received an accession of territory. 
Before the outbreak of the war with the 
Romans, Agrippa attompted in vain to dissuade 
the Jews from rebelling. He sided with the 
Romans in the war ; and after the capture of 
Jerusalem, he went with Mb sister Berenice to 
Home, and died in the 70th year of Ms age, 
a. d. 100. [For both of the above see further in 
Dictionary of the Bible.] 

Agrippa, H. Vips&nlus, born in b.c. 68, of an 
obscure family, studied with young Octavius 
(afterwards the emperor Augustus) at Apollonia 
in Illyria ; and upon the murder of Caesar in 
44, was one of the friends of Octavius, who ad- 
vised him to proceed immediately to Home. 
In the civil wars which followed, and whioh 
terminated in giving Augustus the sovereignty 
i of the Homan world, Agrippa* took an active 
1 part ; and his military abilities, combined with 
his promptitude and energy, contributed greatly 
to that result. In 41 Agrippa, who was then 
praetor, commanded part of the forces of Augus- 
tus in the Ferusinian war. In 88 he obtained 
great success in Gaul and Germany ; in 87 he 
was consul. For Ms naval campaign againBt 
Sex. Pompeius he provided a harbour for his 
, . nl .. . . - , A , j ships in the course of the years 88 and 87 by 

Sicily, About 2} miles from the sea, between the cutting through the strip* of land which eepar- 
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Map of Agrlgentum. 


Acragas ( Fiume di S. Biagio ), and Hypsas 
(Fiume Drago). It was celebrated for its 
wealth and populousness, and till its destruc- 


ated the lake Lucrinus from the sea and the 
. , lake Avemus from the Lucrinus, thus forming 

wealth and populousness, and till its destruc- the Portus Julius (Verg. Georg, ii. 161; Hor. 
tion by the Carthagimans (b. c. 405) was one of A.P. 68 ; Veil. ii. 81 ; Dio Cass. xlix. 14 ; Plin. 
the most splendid cities of the ancient world. , E.N. xvi. § 7.) In b.c. 86 lie defeated Sex. Pom- 
It was the birthplace of Empedocles. It was peius at Mylae and finally at Naulochus. In 
founded by a Hone colony from Gela, about reward he received the naval crown. In 81 he 
B.c. 579, was under the government 
of the cruel tyrant Phal&ris (about 
660), and subsequently under that 
of Theron (488-472), whose praises 
are celebrated by Pindar. After its 
destruction by the Carthaginians, 

B.c. 406, it was rebuilt by Timoleon, 
but it never regained its former 
greatness. After undergoing many 
vicissitudes it at length came into 
(he power of the Romans (210), in 
whose hands it remained. There are 
still gigantic remains of the ancient 
city, especially of the Olyinpieum, 
or temple of the Olympian Zeus. 

Agrlnium ('Ayplviov), a town in Aetolia, per- 
haps near the sources of the Thermissus. 

Agrippa, Herodes. 1. Called ‘Agrippa the 
Great,' son of Aristobulus and Berenice, and 
grandson of Herod the Great. He was educated 
at Home with the future emperor Claudius, and 
Drusns the son of Tiberius. The cognomen 
Agrippa was given to him in compliment to 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa. Having given offence to 
Tibenus he wu thrown into prison ; but Cali- 
gula, on Ms accession (a. d. 87), set him at 
liberty, end gave him the tetrarcMes of Abilene, 



Coin o! Agrippa’i third Consulship. 

'•» Agrippa wearing the naval crown ; rev., Nepfenne. 


commanded the fleet of Augustus at the battle 
of Actium ; was consul a second time in 28, and 
a third time in 27. His greatness appears no 
less in Ms public works from his oedilesnip in 88 
through a succession of years. Especially to be 
noticed are his restoration of aqueducts and 
sewers, the building of the Julian Aqueduct, 
the Porticus Neptuni in the Campus, lus Ther- 
mae and the Pantheon, and in Gaul the mag- 
nificent aqneduct to supply Nemausus (Nimes) 
now called the Pont du Gard. He also comple- 
ted the survey of the Homan world begun by 
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Julius Caesar, from which he formed the map 
engraved on marble and afterwards placed in 
the Portions Pollae. In 21 he married Julia, 
daughter of Augustus. He had been married 
twice before, first to Pomponia, daughter of 
T. Pomponius Atticus, and next to Marcella, 
niece of Augustus. He continued to bo em- 
ployed in various military commands in Gaul, 
Spain (where he subdued the CantabriansB.c. 18), 
Syria (where he founded the colony of Berytus, 
Beyrout), and Pannonia, till his death in b.c. 12. 
By his first wife Pomponia, Agrippa had Vip- 
sania, married to Tiberius, the successor of 
Augustus ; and by his third wife, Julia, he had 
2 daughters, Julia, married to L. Aemilius Pau- 
lus, and Agrippina, married to Germanicus, and 
8 sons, Cams Caesar, Lucius Caesar [Caesar], 
and Agrippa Postumus, who was banished by 
Augustus to the island of Planasia, and was 
put to death by Tiberius at his accession, a.d. 14 
(Tac. Ann. i. 8, ii. 89, 40). In manner he is de- 
scribed as blunt, “ vir rusticitati propior quam 
delioiis ” (Plin. H.N. xxxv. § 26), though of his 
good taste his works are sufficient proof. The 
“ torvitas ” is shown in the stern expression of 
his face as preserved to us in coins and busts. 

Agrippa, Postumus. [Bee above.] 

Agrippina. 1. Daughter of M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
married Germanicus, by whom she had nine 
children, among whom were the emperor Cali- 
gula, and Agrippina, the mother of Nero. She 
was distinguished for her virtues and heroism, 
and shared all the dangers of her husband’s 
campaigns. On his death in a.d. 17 she returned 
to Italy ; but the favour with which she was re- 
ceived by the people increased the hatred and 
jealousy which Tiberius and his mother Li via 
had long entertained towards her. For some 
years Tiberius disguised his hatred, but at length 
under the pretext that she was forming am- 
bitious plans, he banished her to the island of 
Pandataria (A.D. 80), where she died 8 years 
afterwards, a.d. 88, probably by voluntary star- 
vation (Tac. Ann. i.-vi. ; Suet. Aug. 64, Tib. 58 ; 
Dio Cass, lviii. 22). — 2. Daughter of Germanicus 
and Agrippina [No. 1.], ana mother of the em- 
peror Nero, was bom at Oppidum Ubiorum, 
afterwards called in honour of her Colonia 
Agrippina, now Cologne. She was beautiful 
and intelligent, but licentious, cruel, and am- 
bitious. She was first married to Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (a.d. 28), by whom she had a son, 
afterwards the emperor Nero ; next to Crispus 
Passienus; and thirdly to the emperor Clau- 
dius (49), although she was his niece. In 50, 
she prevailed upon Claudius to adopt her son, 
to the prejudice of his own son Britannicus ; 
and in order to secure the succession for her 
son, she poisoned the emperor in 54. Upon 
the accession of Nero, who was then only 17 
years of age, she governed the Roman empire 
for a few years in his name. The young em- 
peror soon became tired of the ascendency of 
his mother, and after making several attempts 
to shake off her authority, he caused her to be 
assassinated in 59. (Tac. Ann. xii. xiii. xiv. ; Dio 
Cass, lix.-lxi. ; Suet. Claud. 48, 44 ; Ner. 5, 6.) 

Agripplnentes. [Colonia Agbippina.] 

Agrius pA ypios). 1. Son of Porthaon and 
Euryte, and brother of Oeneus, king of Calydon 
in Aetolia: his six sons, of whom one was 
Thersites, deprived Oeneus of his kingdom, and 

S ave it to their father; but Agrius and four of 
» sons were afterwards slam by Diomedes, 
the grandson of Oeneus (II. xiv. 117 ; Paus. ii. 
25 ; Ov. Her. ix. 158 ; Hyg. Fab. 175).— 2. Son I 
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of Odysseus and Circe, according to a doubtful 
line in Hes. Th. 1018. 

Agroeolus or Agroetlus, a Roman gramma- 
rian, probably lived in the 5th century after 
Christ, and wrote an extant work De Ortho- 
graphia et Differentia Sermowu , which is 
printed in Putschius, Qrammaticae Latinae 
Auctores Antiqui , pp. 2266-2275. 

Agron (‘'Aypav). 1. Son of Ninus, the first of 
the Lydian dynasty of the Heraclldae. — 2. Son 
of Pleuratus, king of Illyria, died b.c. 281, and 
was succeeded by his wife Teuta, though he 
left a son Pinnes or Pinneus by his first wife, 
Triteuta, whom he had divorced. (Dio Cass, 
xxxiv. 46, 151 ; Polyb. ii. 2.) 

AgrdtSra. [Artemis.] 

Agryle. [Agraule.] 

Agyieus (’Aywctfc), a surname of Apollo, as 
the protector of the streets and public places. 

Agylla (''AyvMa), the ancient Greek name of 
the Etruscan town of Caere. 

Agyrlum (’A rybpiov : ' Ayvpivaios , Agyrinensis : 
S. Filippo d' Argi ro)) a town in Sicily on the 
Cyamosorus, Nw. of Centuripae and NE. of 
Enna, the birth-place of the historian Diodorus. 
The town was originally Sikel, but had adopted 
the special worship of Heracles, perhaps re- 
placing some native deity. 

Agyrrhlus (*A yvppios), an Athenian, after 
being in prison many years for embezzlement 
of public money, obtained about b.c. 895 the 
restoration of the Theoricon, and also raised to 
three obols the pay for attending the assembly. 
He was appointed to command the fleet in b.c. 
889. (Xen. Hell. iv. 8, 81 ; Dem. c. Timoc. p. 
742, § 184; Arist. ’A0. IIoA. 41.) 

Ahala, Servlllus, the name of several distin- 
guished Romans, who held various high offices 
in the state from b.c. 478 to 842. Of these the 
best known is C. Servilius Ahala, magister 
equitum in 489 to the dictator L. Cincinnatus, 
when he slew Sp. Maelius in the forum, because 
he refused to appear before the dictator (Liv. 
v. 9). Ahala was afterwards brought to trial, 
and only escaped condemnation by a voluntary 
exile. M. Brutus claimed descent on the 
mother’s side from this Ahala (cf. Cic. Att. 
xiii. 40). 

Ahama, a town in Etruria, NE. of Volsinii 
(Liv. x. 25). 

Ah5n5barbus, Domitius, the name of a dis- 
tinguished Roman family. They are said to 
have obtained the surname of Ahenobarbus, i.e. 

1 Brazen-Beard ’ or ‘ Red-Beard,’ because the 
Dioscuri announced to one of their ancestors 
the victory of the Romans over the Latins at 
lake Regillus (b.c. 496), and, to confirm the 
truth of what they said, stroked his black hair 
and beard, which immediately became red 
(Suet. Ner. 1; Plut. Aemil. 25). — 1. Cn., ple- 
beian aedile b.c. 196, praetor 194, and consul 
192, when he fought against the Boii.— 2. Cn., 
son of No. 1, consul suffectus in 162.— 8. Cn., 
son of No. 2, consul 122, conquered the Alio- 
broges in Gaul, in 121, at the confluence of the 
Sulga and Rhodanus. He was censor in 115 
with Caecilius Metellus. The Via Domitia in 
Gaul was made by him (Cic. Font. 4, 18 ; 12, 
86; Clu. 42, 119; Strab. iv. p. 191).— 4. Cn., 
son of No. 8, tribune of the plebs 104, brought 
forward the law (Lex Domitia), by which the 
election of the priests was transferred from the 
collegia to the people. The people afterwards 
eleoted him Pontifex Maximus out of gratitude. 
He was consul in 96, and censor in 92, with 
Licinius Crassus, the orator. In his censorship 
he and his colleague shut up the schools of the 
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Latin rhetorician* : but otherwise their censor- 
ship was marked by their violent disputes (Liv. 
Bp. lvii. ; Cic .pro beiot. 11, 81). — 5. X., brother 
of No. 4, praetor in Sicily, probably in 96, ana 
consul in 94, belonged to the party of Sulla, and 
was murdered at Borne in 82, by order of the 
younger Marius. His oruelty is noticed in Cic. 
verr. v. 8.-6. On., son of No. 4, married Cor- 
nelia, daughter of L. Cinna, consul in 87, and 
joined the Marian party. He was proscribed 
by Sulla in 82, and fled to Africa, where he was 
defeated and killed by Cn. Pompey in 81.— 
7. L. (the friend of Cicero), son of No. 4, married 
Porcia, the sister of M. Cato, and was a staunch 
and courageous supporter of the aristocratical 
party. He was aeaue in 01, praetor in 68, and 
consul in 64. On the breaking out of the civil 
war in 49 he threw himself into Corfinium, but 
was compelled by his own troops to surrender 
to Caesar. He next went to Massilia, and, after 
the surrender of that town, repaired to Pompey 
in Greece: he fell in the battle of Pharsalia 
(48), where he commanded the left wing, and, 
according to Cicero’s assertion in the second 
Philippic (11, 27), by the hand of Antony (Caes. 
B. 0. i. 6. 10; iii. 99; cf. index to Cicero’s 
letters).— 8. Cn., son of No. 7, was taken with 
his father at Corfinium (49), was present at the 
battle of Pharsalia (48), and returned to Italy 
in 46, when he was pardoned by Caesar. After 
Caesar’s death in 44, he commanded the repub- 
lican fleet in the Ionian sea. He afterwards 
beoame reconciled to Antony whom he accom- 
panied in his campaign against the Parthians 
in 86. He was consul in 82, and deserted to 
Augustus shortly before the battle of Actium. 
— 9. L., son of No. 8, married Antonia, the 
daughter of Antony by Octavia ; was aedile in 
22, and consul in 16 ; and, after his consulship, 
commanded the Roman army in Germany and 
crossed the Elbe (Tac. Ann. iv. 44). He died 
A.D. 26.— 10. Cn., son of No. 9, consul aj>. 82, 
married Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus, and 
was father of the emperor Nero. [Agrippina.] 
Ajax (A las). 1. Son of Telamon, king of 
Salamis, by Periboea or Eriboea, and grandson 
of Aeacus. In the Homeric legend, however, 
he is merely known as son of Telamon. There 
is no hint of the descent from Aeacus, and 
therefore from Zeus, nor of hiB being a cousin 
of Achilles. The assignment to him of the left 
wing in the fleet with his 12 Salaminian ships 
(while Achilles held the right) belongs to tlio 
later catalogue (II. ii. 657), and probably ori- 
ginated when Salamis was united to Athens. 
Homer calls him Ajax the Telamonian, Ajax 
the Great, or simply Ajax, whereas the other 
Ajax, son of Oileus, is always distinguished from 
him by some epithet. He is represented in 
the Iliad as second only to Achilles in bravery, 
and as the hero most worthy, in the absence of 
Achilles, to contend with Hector, as iHtpyos 
’Avoiwi/, especially sturdy and enduring in fight 
(II. ii. 768, vi. 5, vii. 182, xi. 546, xvii. 288) : but 
also wise in council (vii. 288), though a clumsy 
speaker (xiii. 824). There is no trace of the | 
vj3pis which later traditions attribute; on the 
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Odysseus had done them most harm) resulted 
in msdness sent upon him by Athene, and that 
having slaughtered a flock of sheep, as though 
they were ms enemies among the Greeks, he 
slew himself with the sword which Hector had 
given him. This story is given in the Ae&hiopia 
of Arctinus and the Ilias Minor of Leaches (of 
which fragments are preserved), as well as in 
the Tragedians. From his blood sprang the 
purple flower (Iris?) marked with toe letters 
AI (Paus. i. 85; Theoc. x. 28; Ov. Met. xiii. 
894 ; Verg. Eel. iv. 107 ; Euphorion, fr. 88). 
Among other versions of his story preserved in 
post-Homerio poets and in works of art may 
be noticed, that his mother Periboea was an 
Athenian ; that his wife Tecmessa was taken by 
him in the siege of a Phrygian town of which 
her father Teleutas was king (Soph. Aj. 20, 
487); that at his birth Heracles Bought an 
omen for him to show that he would be as 
strong as the lion-skin which he himself wore, 
whereupon Zeus sent an eagle (Pind. Isthm. v. 
87) : hence he waB vulnerable only in the side 
uncovered by the lion-Bkin. Ajax was wor- 
shipped at Salamis, where he had a temple and 
a festival (Diet. Antiq. s.v. Aianteia). After 
the union of Salamis with Athens, the Athenians 
adopted the Salaminian hero as imbwfws for 
their own country. The tribe Aiantis was 
called after him ; he was summoned to the help 
of Athens before the battle of Salamis (Herod 
viii. 64) ; his statue stood near the (ZovKtvriipiQv 
(Paus. i. 5): he was regarded as ancestor of 
Peisistratus, of Harmodius, of Miltiades, and of 
Aloibiades.— 2. Son of Oileus, king of the Lo- 
crians, also called the lesser Ajax, sailed against 
Troy with 40 ships. He is described as small of 
stature, and wears a linen cuirass (XivoBwpTjg), 
but is brave and intrepid, skilled in throwing 
the spear, and, next to Achilles, the most swift- 
footed among the Greeks. On his return from 
Troy his vessel was wrecked on the Whirling 
Rocks (rupal rrerpai) ; he himself got safe upon 
a rock through the assistance of Poseidon ; hut 
as he boasted that he would escape in defiance 
of the immortals, Poseidon split the rock with 
his trident, and Ajax was swallowed up by the 
sea. This is the account of Homer, but his 
death is related somewhat differently by Virgil 
and other writers, who tell us that the anger 
of Athene was excited against him, because, on 
the night of the capture of Troy, he violated 
Cassandra in the temple of the goddess, where 
she had taken refuge, and that, his vessel being 
wrecked on the Capharean rocks, he was killed 
by lightning (Aen. i. 40). He was worshipped 
as a national hero both by the Opuntian and 
the Italian Locrians. 

Aides (’Affojs). [Hades.] 

Aiddneus (*A tdwvetfs). 1. A lengthened form 
of Aides. [Blades].— i 2. A mythical king of the 
Molossians in Epirus, husband of Persephone, 
and father of Core. When Theseus ana Piri- 
thous attempted to carry off Core, Aidoneus had 
Pirithous killed by Cerberus, and kept Theseus 
in captivity till he was released by Heraoles. 
Aius Locfltlus or Xdquens, a Roman divinity. 


contrary, he appears as reverent in spirit and A short time before the Gauls took Borne (B.a 
obedient to the gods (see especially II. vii. 194, 890) a voice was heard at Borne in the Via Nova, 
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xvi. 120, and his prayer, xvit. 6&).~ Later than 
the Iliad came the story that in the contest for 
the armB of Achilles, which were to be given to 
the worthiest of the surviving Greeks, he was 
defeated by Odysseus. This is mentioned in 
the Odyssey (xi. 545). Further particulars are 

derived from later poets : that his defeat ' 

the testimony of Trojan captives, who 


during the silence of night, announcing that the 
Gauls were approaching. No attention was at 
the time paid to the warning, but the 
afterwards erected on the spot where the voice 
had been heard, an altar with a sacred enclosure 
around it, to Aius Locutius, or the 1 Announ- 
cing Speaker.’ (Liv. v. 82 ; Oic. Div. L 45. 101, 
ii. 82, 69 : Gell. xvi. 17.) 
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tb 'AAdjSei'to or rit ’AArf/Sorta; 

AXa0ar8* vs or *AMfk&8os: Arabismr), an in* 
land town of Caria, near the Marsyas, to toe S.of 
the Maeander, was situated between two hills. 
Under the Romans it was the seat of a con* 
ventus juridieuB. Pliny speaks of a lapis Ala- 
bandieus found here, fusible and used for glass* 
making ( H. N. xxxvi. 62). 

Alaoon (’A Aafidr) or Aiabis, a river on the E. 
coast of Sicily, perhaps La Cantara (Diod. iv. 
78). It is probably the samo as the AboluB of 
Plutarch {Tim. 84). 

Alagdnla ('A Kayoula), a town of the Eleu- 
thero-Laoonians on the frontiers of MesBenia. 

Alaledmfaae ('AAoA KOfuval : 'AKdKKo/xevcuos, 
*AAaAKOfjLtvttbs : Sulmari ), an ancient town 
of Boeotia, E. of Coronea, with a temple of 
Athena, who is said to have been brought up by 
its autochthonous founder Alalcomeneus (Paus. 
ix. 88, 5; Horn. U. iv. 8; Strab. pp. 411, 
418), and who was hence called Alalcomentis 
CA\a\Kouevnts. Ibos). 

Alalia. [Alexua.] 

Alander. [Lalandus.] 

Al&ni (*AAo vol, *A Aavvoly i.e. mountaineers , 
from the Sarmatian word ala), a great Asiatic 
people, included under the general name of Scy- 
thians, but probably a branch of the Massagetae 
(Amm. Marc. xxii. 8, 80, xxxi. 2). They were a 
nation of warlike horsemen. They are first 
found about the E. part of the Caucasus, in the 
country called Albania, which appears to be 
only another form of thesame name. In the 
reign of Vespasian they made incursions into 
Media and Armenia ; and at a later time they 
pressed into Europe, as far as the banks of the 
Lower Danube, where, towards the end of the 
5th century, they were routed by the Huns, 
who then compelled them to become their allies. 
In a.p. 406, some of the Alani took part with 
the Vandals in their irruption into Gaul and 
Spain, where they became incorporated in the 
kingdom of the Visigoths. 

Al&rlous, in German AUric, i.e. * All-rich,’ 
elected king of the Visigoths in a.d. 808, had 
previously commanded the Gothic auxiliaries of 
Theodosius. He twice invaded Italy, first in 
a.p. 402-408, when he was defeated by Stilicho 
at the battle of Pollentia, and a second time in 
408-410; in his second invasion ho took and 
plundered Rome, 24th of August, 410. He died 
shortly afterwards at Consentia in Bruttium, 
while preparing to invade Sicily, and was buried 
in the bed of Hie river BasentinuB, a small tri- 
butary of the Crathis. (Jomand. de Beb. Get. 
80 ; Oros. vii. 29 ; Zosim. v. vi. ; Aug. Civ. 
Dei, i. 1 ; Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 2.) 

Alastor (*AAA<rrcop). 1. ‘ The scarer ’ or 
* driver’: the avenging deity who follows up 
the sinner, and drives him to fresh crime, ana 
so becomes an evil genius in hiB family after 
him (Aesch. Ag. 1465 ; Soph. 0. C. 788 ; Eur. 
Or. 1556): hence sometimes the man who is 
thus driven (Aesch. Evm. 287).— 2. A surname 
of Zeus and of the Furies as Avengers.— 3. A 
Lycian, companion of Sarpedon, slam by Odys- 
seus {IL v. 677).— 4. A Trojan name (II. iv. 295, 
xx. 4 68). 

Alba Silvlui. [Silvius.] 

Alba. 1. (Abla), a town of the Bastitani in i 
Spain.— 2. ( Alvatma ), a town of the Barduli in 
Spain.— 8. Augusta (Aulps), a town of the 
Eliooci in Gallia Narbonensis.— 1 Ffioentia 
or Fuoentis (Albenaes : Alba or Albt), a town 
of the Marsi, and subsequently a Roman colony, 
was situated on a lofty rook near the lake 
Pttolnus. It was a strong fortress, and was 
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used by the Romans as a state prison (Strab. 
p. 240 j Liv. xlv. 42).— 5. Longa (adj. Albani), 
the most ancient town in Latium, is said to 
have been built by Asoanius, and to have 
founded Rome. It was called Longa, from its 
stretching in a long line down the Alban Mount 
towards the Alban Lake. Alba was regarded as 
the primitive Latin town. It was the religious 
head of the Latin confederate 80 cantons. 
Here the Latins assembled for their festival 
and offered sacrifice to Jupiter Latiaris. At 
some time (traditionally in Hie reign of Tullus 
Hostilius) Alba was destroyed, ana its inhabi- 
tants became part of the Roman people ; but 
the Alban clans retained their family shrines, 
and the Alban Mount continued to be the place 
for the Latiar , or Feriae Latinae (see Diet. 
Antiq. s.v.). The surrounding country was 
studded with the villas of the Roman ari- 
stocracy and emperors (Pompey’s, Domitian’s, 
&c.), each of which was called Albanum , and 
out of these a new town at length grew, also 
called Albanum ( Albano ), on the Appian road. 
—6. Pompeia (Albenses Pompeiani: Alba), a 
town in Liguria, founded by Scipio Africanus I., 
and colonised by Pompeius Magnus, the birth- 
place of the emperor Pertinax. 

Alb&nXa (*A\j8 avia : 'AAfku/ot, Alb&ni; Schir- 
wan and part of Daghestan , in the SE. part of 
Georgia), a country of Asia on the W. Bide of 
the Caspian, extending from the rivers Cyrus 
and Araxes on the S. to M. Ceraunius (the E. 
part of the Caucasus) on the N., and bounded 
on the W. by Iberia. It was a fertile plain, 
abounding in pasture and vineyards; but the 
inhabitants were fierce and warhke. They were 
a Scythian tribe, probably a branch of the 
Massagetae, and identical with the Alani. The 
Romans first became acquainted with them at 
the time of the Mithndatic war, when they 
encountered Pompey. (Strab. p. 501.) 

Alb&num. [Alba, No. 5.] 

Albanus Lacus (Lago di Albano ), a small 
lake about 5 miles in circumference, W. of the 
Mons Albanus between Bovillae and Alba 
Longa, is the crater of an extinct volcano, and 
is many hundred feet deep. The emissarium 
which the Romans bored through the solid rock 
(traditionally during the siege of Veii) in order 
to carry off the superfluous water of the lake, is 
extant at the present day (Bee Diet. Antiq. 
s.v. Emissarium). 

Alb&nus Mons (Manic Cavo or Albano), was, 
in its narrower signification, the mountain in 
Latium on whoso declivity the town of Alba 
Longa was situated. It was the sacred moun- 
tain of the Latins, on which the religious 
festivals of the Latin League were celebrated 
( Latiar , or Feriae Latina e), and on its highest 
summit was the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, to 
which the Roman generals ascended in triumph, 
when this honour was denied them in Rome. 
The Mons Albanus in its wider signification 
included the Mons Algidus and the mountains 
about Tusculum. 

Albi Montes, a lofty range of mountains in 
the W. of Crete, 800 stadia in length, covered 
with snow the greater part of the year. 

Albioi CAA&Ioikoi, 'AA&tus), a warlike Gallic 
people, inhabiting the mountains north of Mas- 
silia (Strab. p. 208 ; Caes. B. C . i. 84). 

[ Albingaunum. [Albiux Ingaunum.] 

Albinov&nus, Celsus, is mentioned by Horace 
(Ep. i. 8), as scriba of Tiberius Nero, and 
warned to avoid plagiarism. We have no record 
of his writings. It is surmised that he is the 
Celsus mentioned in Ov. Font . i. 9. 
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Albino vknua, 0. Pedo, a friend of Ovid, 
who addxeeaei to him one of his Epistles from 
Pontsus (iv. 10). We have no warrant for attri- 
buting to Albinovanus the three elegies, Epi- 
oedkm Drusi, de Maecmmtis Obitu , and do 
Moribund# Maocenate, printed by Wemsdorf, 
m his PoUtae Latini Minores, vol. iii. iv., and 
by Meinecke, Quedlinburg, 1819. Their author- 
ship remains unknown. Only one genuine frag- 
ment of Albinovanus survives: the 28 lines 
de Navigatione Oermanici , which are quoted 
by Seneca (Suas. i. 14) with approval. They 
seem to have formed part of an epic poem on 
contemporary history. He wrote also an epic, 
Theseis (Ov. l.c.), and epigrams. He is called 
by Quintilian (x. 1, 90) a poet ‘ non indignus 
cognitione.’ 

Alblnfiv&nus, F. Tullius, belonged to the 
Marian party, was proscribed in b.c. 87, but was 
pardoned by Sulla m 81, in consequence of his 
putting to death many of the officers of Nor- 
banus, whom he had invited to a banquet at 
Awminnm . 

AlblUUS or Albus, Fostumlus, the name of a 
patrician family at Rome, many of the members 
of which held the highest offices of the state 
from the commencement of the republic to its 
downfall. — 1. A., Bumamed Beg illensis, dictator 
b.c. 498, when he conquered the Latins in the 
great battle near lake Regillus, and consul 496, 
in which year some of the annals placed the 
battle (Liv. ii. 19 ; Dionys. vi. 2 ; Cic. N. D. ii. 
2, 6). — 2. Bp., consul 466, and a member of the 
first deoemvirate 451 (Liv. iii. 2. 81, 70). — 8. A., 
consul B.c. 464 (Liv. iii. 4).— 4. Bp. (Bon of No. 2), 
cons. trib. in b.c. 482 (Liv. iv. 25).— 5. F., cons, 
trib. b.c. 411 (Liv. iv. 49). — 6. M., censor b.c. 408 
(Liv. v. 1 ; Fast. Cap .) — 7. A., cons. trib. b.c. 
897 (Liv. v. 16).— 8. Bp., cons. trib. b.c. 894 (Liv. 
v. 26).— 9. Bp., consul 844, and again 821 . In the 
latter year he marched against the Samnites, but 
was defeated near Caudium, and obliged to 
surrender with his whole army, who were sent 
under the yoke. The senate, on the advioe of 
Albinus, refused to ratify the peace which he 
had made with the Samnites, and resolved that 
all persons who had sworn to the peace should 
be given up to the SamniteB, but they refused 
to accept them (Liv. viii. 16, ix. 1-10 ; Appian, 
de Beo. Samn. 2; Cic. de Off. iii. 80. — lb. L., 
consul 284, and again 229. In 216 he was 
praetor, and was killed in battle at Litana by 
the Boii. His head waB cut off, lined with 
gold, and used as a cup by the Boii (Liv. xxiii. 
24 ; Polyb. iii. 106, 118 ; Cic. Tusc. i. 87, 89. — 
11. Bp., consul in 186, when the senatuscon- 
sultum was passed, which is extant, for sup- 
pressing the worship of Bacchus in Boxde. Ho 
died in 179.— 12. A., consul 180, when he 
fought against the Ligurians, and censor 174. 
He was subsequently engaged in many public 
missions. Livy calls him Luscus, from which it 
would seem that he was blind of one eye (Liv. 
xl. 41, xlii. 10, xlv. 17).— 18. 8p., brother of Nos. 
12 and 14, surnamed Paullulus, consul 174 (Liv. 
xxxix. 45, xli. 26, xliii. 2).— 14. L., praetor 180, in 
Further Spin, where he remained two years, 
and conquered the Vaccaei and Lusitani. He 
was consul in 178, and afterwards served under 
Aemilius Paulus in Macedonia in 168 (Liv. xl. 44, 
xliv. 41).— 16. Bp., lieutenant of PaullusB.c. 168, 
consul 110, earned on war against Jugurtha in 
Numidia, but effected nothing. When Albinus 
departed from Africa, he left his brother Aulus 
in command, who was defeated by Jugurtha. 
Spurius was condemned by the Mamina Lex, 
as guilty of tr e aso nable practices with Jugurtha. 
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—16. A., consul 151, imprisoned by tribunes far 
conducting the levies with too much severity 
(Liv. Ep. 48; Pol. xxxv. 8) ; accompanied 
Mummius to Greece as legate in 146 (Cio. Ait. 
xiii. 80, 82). He wrote a Roman history In 
Greek, of which Polybius did not think highly 
(Pol. xl. 6). Cicero speaks of him as a learned 
man (Acad. ii. 45, 187, Brut. 21, 81).— 17. A., 
consul b.c. 99, with M. Antonius, is said by 
Cicero to have been a good speaker (Brut. 25, 
94). 

Albinus (*A A&lros), a Platonic philosopher, 
lived at Smyrna in the 2nd century after 
Christ, and wrote an Introduction to the Dia- 
logues of Plato.— Editions. In the first edi- 
tion of Fabricius’s Bibl. Oraec. vol. ii., and pre- 
fixed to Etwall’s edition of three dialogues of 
Plato, Oxon. 1771; Schneider, 1852; C. Her- 
mann, 1878. 

Albinus, ciddlus, whose full name was 
Decimus Clodius Ceionius Septimius Albinus, 
was born at Adrumetuxn in Africa. The em- 
peror Commodus made him governor of Gaul 
and afterwards of Britain, where he was on the 
death of Commodus in a.d. 192. In order to 
secure the neutrality of Albinus, Septimius 
Severus made him Caesar; but after Severus 
had defeated his rivals, he turned his arms 
against Albinus. A great battle was fought at 
Lugdunum (Lyons), in Gaul, the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 197, in which Albinus was defeated and 
killed. (Dio Cass. lxx. 4; Vita Alb.) 

Albion or A18bIon,f AAj3fwv, 'AKsfilwv), son of 
Poseidon and brother of Dercynus or Bergion, 
with whom he attacked Heracles, when he 
passed through their country (Liguria) with 
the oxen of Geryon. They were slain by Hera- 
cles. 

Albion, another name of Britannia, by 
which it was originally distinguished from Ierne 
(Plin. H. N. iv. 1 102). 

Albis (Elbe), one of the great rivers in Ger- 
many, the most easterly which the Romans 
became acquainted with, rises according to 
Tacitus in the country of the Hermunduri. 
The Romans reached the Elbe for the first 
time in b.c. 9 under Drusus, and crossed it for the 
first time in B.c. 8 under Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
Tiberius readied the Elbe a.d. 5; but after 
that the legions were withdrawn from this part 
of Germany, whence the expression in Tac. 
Germ. 41, 4 nunctantum auditur.’ 

Alblum Ingaunum or Albingaunum (Al- 
benga ), a town of the Ingauni on the coast of 
Liguria, and a municipium (Plin. iii. § 48; 
Strabo, p. 202, writes it ’AAjSty’yat/i'Oi'). 

Alblum Intemellnm or Albintemellum 
(Vintimiglia) a town of the Intemelii on the 
coast of Liguria, and a municipium. (Strabo 
connects both this name and the preceding with 
the word Alp.) 

T. AlbUciUS or Albfitlus, studied at Athens, 
and belonged to the Epicurean sect ; he was 
well acquainted with Greek literature, but was 
satirised by Lucilius on account of his affecting 
on every occasion the Greek language and 
philosophy. He was praetor in Sardinia in b.c. 
105; and in 108 was accused of extortion 
by C. Julius Caesar, and condemned. He 
retired to Athens and pursued the study of 
philosophy. (Cic. Brut. 85, 181 ; de Fin. i. 88 ; 
Orat. 44, 149 ; Tuso. v. 87, 108.) 

Albfila, an ancient name of the river Tiber. 

Albfilae Aquae. [Albunba.] 

Albania (Albfila, Stat. Silv. i. 8. 75; accord- 
ing to some, AlbfLna in Tib. ii. 6. 69), a prophetic 
nymph or Sibyl, to whom a grove was con- 
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georated in the neighbourhood of Tibur 
( Tivoli with a fountain and a temple (Verg. 
Aen. vii. 81 ; Hor. Od. i. 7, 12). This fountain 
was the largest of the Albulae aquae, still oalled 
Acfue Albule , sulphurous springs at Tibur, 
which flow into the Anio. Hence the story of 
the Anio bearing the oracular books unwetted 
in its stream to Tibur (Tib. ii. 5, 60). The name 
perhaps belonged to other sulphurous springs, 
for Probus (aa Georg, i. 10) mentions one so 
called in the Laurentme district. Near it was 
the oracle of Faunus Fatidicus. The temple is 
still extant at Tivoli. 


Albumin Mon s, a mountain in Lucania 
(Verg. Georg, iii. 146). 

Alcaeus (*AAi tcuos), 1.— Son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, and father of Amphitryon and 
Anaxo.— -8. A name of Heracles. — o. Son of 
Heracles, ancestor of Candaules (Herod, i. 7). 

Alcaeus. 1. Of Mytilene in Lesbos, the 
earliest of the Aeolian lyric poets. He belonged 
to the nobles of Mytilene and fought both with 
sword and pen in the struggles of the oligarchs 
against those who usurped the sovereignty. 
About the year 612 b.c. Melanchrus, the despot 
of Mytilene, was slain by a faction in which the 
brothers of Alcaeus, Kilus and Antemenidas, 
were joined with Pittacus. Their party, how- 
ever, was overcome by Myrsilus, who made 
himself despot, and the brothers went into exile, 
Alcaeus to Egypt and Antemenidas to Assyria, 
where he Beemstohave taken service with Nebu- 
d&dnezzar. One of the odes of Alcaeus tells of an 
ivory -hilted sword 
which his brother had 
worn in this service. 
Myrsilus was slain 
by the popular party, 
led by Pittacus ; and 
we find Alcaeus mak- 
ing war upon Pitta- 
cus in the interest of 
the oligarchic fac- 
tion. He was defeated 
and imprisoned, but 
soon pardoned by Pit- 

(From a ooin^^MytllMie.) tacus. The only other 
event of which we 
have distinct notice, is that when the Athenians 
tried to colonise Sigeum, Alcaeus fought in the 
Mytilenaean army against them, and incurred 
the disgrace (as he himself tells) of leaving his 
shield in his flight from the battle (Hdt. v. 95 ; 
Btrab. p. 600). His poetry, in ten books, in- 
cluded hymns to the gods and odes, the latter 
being divided into political (ercur turned), scolia 
and erotica; all, however, practically of the class 
of scolia or drinking songs, and greatly inferior 
poetry to that of his younger contemporary 
Sappho. Among the few fragments remaining 
are the originals of Horace's odes ‘ Vides ut 
alia,’ * 0 navis referent,’ and ‘ Nunc est biben- 
dum, 1 which last is a rejoicing over the death 
of Myrsilus. He has given his name to the 
Alcaic metre, and seems also to have been the 
earliest writer of Sapphics. — Editions. Bergk, 
in Poetae Lyrici , 1867 ; Hartung, 1855. — 2. A ! 
comic poet at Athens belonging to the transi- j 
tion between Old and New Comedy, about b.c. 
888.-3. Of MesBene, author of epigrams in 
Anth. Pal., about b.c. 200. 

Alo&mfaes (’AAjca fiin/is). 1. Son of Tele- 
clus, king of Sparta, from b.c. 779 to 742. — 8. 
A sculptor of Athens, flourished from b.c. 
444 to 400 and was the most famous of the 
pupils of Phidias. His greatest works were a 
statue of Aphrodite (Pun. xxxvi. 16 ; Lucian; 
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Imag. 4), and a Dionysus. We are told also by 
Pausanias that the west pediment in the temple 
of Zoub at Olympia was his work. It ia thought 
that this belongs to an early period of his art, 
before he came under the influence of Phidias. 
[Cf. Aoobacbxtus.] 

Aloander C'AAxavBpoj), a young Spartan, who 
thrust out one of the eyes of Lycurgus, when 
his fellow-citizens were discontented with the 
laws he proposed. Lycurgus pardoned the out- 
rage, ana thus converted Alcander into one of 
his warmest friends. (Plut. Lye. 11 ; Ael. V.H. 
xiii. 28.) 

Alo&thfid or Aldthde (’AA* a06rt or 'AKieiddri), 
daughter of Minyas, refused with her sisters 
Leucippe and Arsippe to join in the worship of 
Dionysus when it was introduced into Boeotia, 
and were accordingly changed by the god into 
bats, and their weaving-loom into vines (Ov. 
Met. iv. 1-40, 890-415). A somewhat different 
legend existed, apparently an attempt to explain 
a human sacrifice. The daughters of Mmyas 
for the above reason being driven mad by Diony- 
sus, Leucippe gave up her son Hippasos to be 
torn in pieces. Hence, it was said, came the 
custom that the priest of DionyBus slew any 
maiden of the race of Minyas whom he found 
at the festival of Agrionia (Ant. Lib. 10 ; Plut. 
Q.G. 88 ; Ael. V.H. iii. 42 ; Diet, of Ant. s.v. 
Agrionia.) 

" “ h8u 


Alo&thous (’AA icdOoos). 1. Son of Pelops and 
Hippodamla, brother of Atreus and Thyestes, 
obtained as his wife Euaechme, the daughter of 
Megareus, by slaying the Cithaeronian Uon, and 
succeeded his father-in-law as king of Megara. 
He restored the walls of Megara, in which work 
he was assisted by Apollo. The stone upon 
which the god used to place his lyre while lie 
was at work was believed, even in late times, to 
give forth a sound, when struck, similar to that 
of a lyre (Ov. Met. viii. 15).— 8. Son of Aesyetes 
and husband of Hippodamla, the daughter of 
Anchises and sister of Aeneas, was one of the 
bravest of the Trojan leaders in the war of Troy, 
and was slain by Idomeneus (II. xiii. 427, 466). 

Aloestis or Alcestd ( y AA kijotis or ’AAkcVti;), 
daughter of Pelias and Anaxibia, wife of Adme- 
tus, died in place of her husband. [Admetus.] 

Alodt&S (’AAxcras), two kings of Epirus. 1. 
Son of Tharypus, was expelled from nis king- 
dom, and was restored by the elder Dionysius 
of Syraousc. He was the ally of the Athenians 
in B.c. 378 (Demosth. Timoth. pp. 1187, 1190, 
§§10, 22 ; Pans. i. 11 ; Diod. xv. 18).— 2. Son of 
Arymbas, and grandson of Alcetas I., reigned 
B.c. 818-808, and was put to death by his sub- 
jects (Diod. xix. 88 ; Plut. Pyrrh. 8). 

Alcetas. 1. King of Macedonia, reigned 29 
years, and was father of Amyntas I.— 8. Brother 
of Perdiocas and son of Orontes, was one of 
Alexander’s generals. On the death of Alex- 
ander, he espoused his brother’s party, and 
upon the murder of the latter in Egypt in 821, 
he joined Eumenes. He killed himself at Ter- 
messus in Pisidia in 820, to avoid falling into 
the hands of Antigonus. 

AlolbX&des (’AAxt/B id5i?j), son of Clinias and 
Dinomache, was bom at Athens about b.c. 450, 
and on the death of hiB father in 447, was brought 
up by his relation Pericles. He possessed 
a beautiful person, transoendent abilities, and 
great wealth, which received a large ^accession 

his amours and debaucheries, and^ocn^e^ 
who saw his vast capabilities, attempted to win 
him to the paths of virtue, but in vain. Their 
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intimacy wm strengthened by mutua. services, I 
At the battle of Potidaea (b.c. 482) his life was 
saved by Socrates, and at that of Delium (424) 
he saved the life of Socrates. He did not take 
much part in public affairs till after the death 
of Cleon (422), but he then became one of the 
leading politicians, and the head of the war 
party m opposition to Nicias. Enraged at the 
affront put upon him by the Lacedaemonians, 
who had not chosen to employ hiB intervention 
in the negotiations which ended in the peace of 
421, and had preferred Nicias to him, he induced 
the Athenians to form an alliance with Argos, 
Mantinea and Elis, and to attack the allies of 
Sparta. In 415 he was foremost among the 
advocates of the Sicilian expedition, whioh he 
believed would be a step towards the conquest 
of Italy, Carthage, and Peloponnesus. While 
the preparations for the expedition were going 
on, tnere occurred the mysterious mutilation of 
the Hermes-busts, which the popular fears con- 
nected in some unaccountable manner with an 
attempt to overthrow the Athenian constitution. , 
Alcibiades was charged with being the ring- 
leader in this attempt. He had been already 
appointed along with Nicias and Lamochus as 
commander of the expe- 
dition to Sicily, and he 
now demanded an inves- 
tigation before he set sail. 
This, however, his ene- 
mies would not grant ; as 
they hoped to increase the 
popular odium against 
him in hiB absence. He 
was therefore obliged to 
depart for Sicily ; but he 
hod not been there long, 
before he waB recalled to 
stand his trial. On his 
return homewards, he 
managed to escape at 
Thurii, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Sparta, where 
he acted as the avowed 
enemy of his country. 
At Athens sentence of 
death was passed upon 
him, and his property 
Aicibiade*. was confiscated. At 

Sparta he rendered him- 
self popular by the facility with which he adop- 
ted the Spartan manners; but the machina- 
tions of ms enemy Aais II. induced him to 
abandon the Spartans and take refuge with Tts- 
saphernes (412), whose favour he Boon gained. 
Through his influence Tissaphernes deserted 
the Spartans and professed his willingness to 
assist the Athenians, who accordingly recalled 
Alcibiades from banishment in 411. He did 
not immediately return to Athens, but remained 
abroad for the next 4 years, during which the 
Athenians under his command gained the vic- 
tories of Cynossema, Abydos, and Cyzicus, and 
got possession of Chalcedon and Byzantium. 
In 407 he returned to Athens, where he was 
received with great enthusiasm, and was 
appointed commander-in-chief of all the land 
ana sea forces. But the defeat at Notium, occa- 
sioned during his absence by the imprudence of 
bis lieutenant, Antioohus, furnished his enemies 
with a handle against him, and he was super- 
seded in his command (b.c. 406). He now 
went into voluntary exile to his fortified 
domain at Bisanthe in the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, whore he made war on the neighbouring 
Thracians. Before the fatal battle of Aegos- 



Potomi (405), he gave an ineffectual warning 
to the Athenian generals. After the fall of 
Athens (404), he was condemned to banishment, 
and took refuge with Pharnabazus ; he was about 
to proceed to the court of Artaxerxes, when one 
night his house was surrounded by a band of 
armed men, and set on fire. He rushed out 
sword in hand, but fell, pieroed with arrows 
(404). The assassins were probably either em- 
ployed by the Spartans, or (according to Plu- 
tarch) by the brothers of a lady whom Alcibiades 
had seduced. He left a son by hiB wife Hip- 
parete, named Alcibiades, who never distin- 
guished himself. It was for him that Isocrates 
wrote the speech Ilepl to 0 Zc 6700s. (Plut. Alcib.; 
Nepos, Alcib. ; Thuc. v.-viii. ; Xen. Hell. i. 11 ; 
Died. xiii. ; Andoc. in Ale. de Myst. ; Isocr. de 
Biots.) 

Aleid&mai (’AA KiBd/mas), a (l reek rhetorician, 
of Elaea in Aeolis, in Asia Minor, was a pupil of 
Gorgias, and resided at Athens between b.c. 482 
and 411. His works were characterised by 
pompous diction and the extravagant use of 
poetical epithets and phrases (Quintil. iii. 1, 
10; Arist. Bhet. i. 18, 5, iii. 8, 8; Gic. Tusc. i. 
48, 116). There are two declamations extant 
which bear his name, entitled Odysseus (in 
which Odysseus accuses Palamedes) and de 
Sophistia. These are generally thought by mod- 
ern critics to be the work of different authors, 
and it is possible that neither is by Alcidamas. 
In a fragment of a speech about Messene, Alci- 
damas seems to condemn slavery as contrary to 
natural law. — Editions of the two declamations 
ascribed to him, in Reiske’s Orat. Gr. ; Bekker’s 
Orat. Att. ; Blass, 1871. 

Alcldas ('AAkISos Dor. = ’AA tctiSrjs), a Spartan 
commander of the fleet b.c. 428r-427. in the 
former year he was sent to Mytilene, and in the 
latter to Corcyva. (Thuc. iii. 16, 26, 69.) 

Alcides (’AA Ktlbijs), a name of Amphitryon, 
the son of Alcaeus, and more especially of 
Heracles, the grandson of Alcaeus. Alcaeus 
also seems to have been an early name of 
Heracles himself. 

Alclmfide (’AAfa/te'STj), daughter of Phylacus 
and Clymene, wife of Aeson, and mother of 
Jason (Ov. Her. vi. 105 ; Ap. Rh. i. 45). 

Alclmus (Avltus) Alethlus, the writer of 
7 short poems, a rhetorician in Aquitania, is 
spoken of in terms of praise by Sidonius Apol- 
lmaris and Ausonius. — Editions. In Meier’s 
Anthologia Latina 254-260, and in Werns- 
dorf’s Poetae Lattni Minores , vol. vi. 

AlcImSdon (’AAKi/icbwy), an Arcadian hero, 
father of Phialo, whom he cast forth upon the 
mountains with the child which she had borne 
to Heracles. Heracles, guided by a jay (tcltrtra) 
discovered and saved them (Pans. viii. 12, 2). 

Alclndui (’AA tclvoos). 1. Son of Nausithous, 
and grandson of Poseidon, is celebrated in the 
story of the Argonauts, and still more in the 
Odyssey. Homer represents him as the happy 
ruler of the Phaeacians in the island of Scheria, 
friend of the Immortals, who appear in visible 
form to him and his people. He has by Arete 
five sons and one daughter* Nausicaa. The 
way in which he received Ulysses, and the 
stories which the latter related to the king about 
his wanderings, occupy a considerable portion 
of the Odyssey (bookB vi. to xiii.). Pliny 
(iv. § 52) identifies Scheria with Corfu, the in- 
habitants of whioh are said still to point out 
the rocky island of Pontikonisi, noticed by 
Pliny, in shape like a ship, as the rock into 
which the Phaeaoian ship ( Od . xiii. 160) was 
ohanged. The doom of the city of Aldnous, 
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that it should be overwhelmed by a mountain as related in Hdt vi. 126. — 8. Of Orotona in 
is foretold as though to enhance the nobility of Italy. He is said to have been the first person 
the character of Alcinous, but is not further who dissected animals, and he made important 
related. [For the Argonant story, which places discoveries in anatomy and natural philosophy. 
Alcinous in the island of Drepane, see Argo- There are traces of Pythagorean influence in 
nautae ; Ap. Kh. iv. 990.]— 8 . A Platonic philo- his opinions. He wrote several medioal and 
Bopher, who probably lived under the Caesars, philosophical works, which are loBt. (Diog. 
wrote a work entitled Epitome of the Doctrines Laert. viii. 88 : Clem. Alex. Strom . i. 808.) 
of Plato, but he ascribes to Plato much that Alomae5nldae ('AXic/uatwyiSai), a noble family 
.belongs to Aristotle, and some theories about at Athens, members of which fill a space in 
transmigration, which are probably derived Grecian history from b.c. 750 to 400. They were 
from Pythagoras. His Sal/xovts are not unlike a branch of the family of the Nelldae, who were 
the Gnostic Eons. —Editions. By Fell, Oxon. driven out of Pylus inMessenia by the Dorians, 
1667, and by J. F. Fischer, Lips. 1878, 8vo. and settled at Athens. In consequence of the 
Aloiphron (’A Ajctypow), the most distin- way in which Megacles, one of the family, 
guished of the Greek epistolary writers, was treated the insurgents under Cylon (b.c. 612), 
probably a contemporary of Lucian, about a.d. they brought upon themselves the guilt of sacri- 
180. The letters {118 in number, in 8 books) lege, and were in conBequenoe banished from 
are written by fictitious personages, and the Athens, about 696. About 660 they returned 
language is distinguished by its purity and ele- from exile, but were again expelled by Pisistra* 
gance. The new Attic comedy was the priu- tus. In 648 they contracted with the Amphiotyo- 
cipal source from which the author derived his nic council to rebuild the temple of Delphi, and 
information respecting the characters and man- obtained great popularity throughout Greece by 
ners which he describes, and for this reason executing the work in a style of magnificence 
they contain much valuable information about which much exceeded their engagement. On 
the private life of the Athenians of that time. — the expulsion of Hippias in 510, they were again 
Editions . By Bergler, Lips. 1715 ; Hercher, restored to Athens. They now joined the 
1878 ; Meineke, 1868. popular party, and Clisthenes, who was at that 

Alcippe. [Halirrhothius.] time the head of the family, gave a new consti- 

Alclthde. [Alcathoe.] tution to Athens. [See also Clisthenes, Mega- 

Alcmaeon ( 3 A\K/mItvy). 1. Son of Amphia- cles, Pericles.] 
rgus and Eriphyle,and brother of Amphilochus Aleman (*A Kk/mv, also called *A\KfMlwv), the 
(Pans. x. 10, 2). His mother was induced by chief lyric poet of Sparta, by birth a Lydian of 
the necklace of Harmonia, which she received Sardis, was brought to Laconia as a slave, when 
from Polynices, to persuade her husband very young, and was emancipated by his master, 
Amphiaraus to take part in the expedition who discovered his genius He lived in the 7th 
against Thebes ; and as he knew he would century b.c., and most of his poems were com- 
perish there, he enjoined his sons to kill their posed after the conclusion of the second Messe- 
mother as soon as they should be grown up, nian war. Lyric poetry was chiefly used at 
before they went against Thebes. Alomaeon Sparta for religious worship, and accordingly 
took part in the expedition of the Epigoni Aleman wrote paeans, wedding hymns and pro- 
against Thebes. The oracle made his leader- cessional hymns (prosodia), but he wrote also 
ship in the expedition a condition of its sue- parthenia (for girls to sing in chorus), and is 
cess, and his mother, bribed by Thersander with said by some ancient writers to have been the 
the dress of Harmonia, overcame his scruples inventor of erotic poetry. His metres were very 
about starting without having avenged his various. The Cretic hexameter was named 
father, wishing that her son also might die; from him Alcmanic. His dialect was the Spartan 
and on his return home after the capture of the Doric, with an intermixture of epic and Aeolic, 
city, he Blew his mother according to the injunc- The Alexandrian grammarians placed Aleman 
tion of his father, and urged also by the oracle at the head of their canon of the 9 lyric poets, 
of Apollo. For this deed he became mad, and The fragments of his poems are edited by 
was haunted by the Erinnyes. He went to Welcker, Giessen, 1815 ; Bergk, in PoetaeLyrici 
Psophis, and was there purified by Phegeus, Graeci , 1867 ; Dramard-Baudry, Paris, 1870. 
whose daughter Arsinoe or Alphesiboea he Alom6n6 (’AAx^vrj), daughter of Electryon. 
married, giving her the necklace and peplus king of Mycenae, by Anaxo or Lysidice. The 
of Harmonia. But as the land of this brothers of Alcmene were slain by the sons of 
country ceased to bear on account of its har- Pterelaus; and their father set out to avenge 
bouring a matricide, his madness returned ; he their death, leaving to Amphitryon his kingdom 
left Psophis and repaired to the country at the and his daughter Alcmene, whom Amphitryon 
mouth of the river Achelous. Here in the allu- was to marry. But Amphitryon having unin- 
vial deposit of the river was ground which had tentionally killed Electryon before the marriage, 
not existed when his mother cursed him, and Sthenelus expelled both Amphitryon and Alc- 
so he was healed from his madness. The god mene, who went to Thebes. But here, instead 
Achelous gave him hiB daughter Callirrhoe in of marrying Amphitryon, Alcmene declared 
marriage ; and as the latter wished to possess that Bhe would only marry the man who should 
the necklace and peplus of Harmonia, Alcmaeon avenge the death of her brothers. Amphitryon 
went to Psophis and obtained them from Phe- undertook the task, and invited Creon of Thebes 
geus, under the pretext of dedicating them at to assist him. During his absence, Zeus, in the 
Delphi ; but when Phegeus heard that the trea- disguise of Amphitryon, visited Alcmene, and, 
sures were fetched for Callirrhoe, he caused his pretending to be her husband, related in what 
sons to murder Alcmaeon. Alcmaeon was wor- way he had avenged the death of her brothers 
shipped as a hero at Thebes, and at Psophis his (Pind. Nem. x. 15, Isthm. vii. 5). Amphitryon 
tomb was shown, surrounded with cypresses. ; himself returned the next day ; Alcmene became 
His sons by Callirrhoe avenged his death. 1 the mother of Heracles by Zeus, and of Iphides 
(Pans. viii. 24 ; Thuo. ii. 102 ; Plut. de Exit, by Amphitryon. [Heracles.] When Heracles 
p, 602 ; Apollod. iii. 7 ; Ov. Met. ix. 407.)— 2. Son was raised to the rank of a god, Alcmene, fear- 
of Megacles, was greatly enriched by Croesus, ing Eurystheus, fled with the sons of Heracles 
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to Atiwu; but whao Hylln* died ehe wtame d 
to Thebe* end, eewteg te **» 

(Anton. lift). 88) i Penuuuaa (u 41) wy» that 
die d i H near Megara, and was buried there. 
Phetecydes (op. Ant. Lib.) elates that Zeus 
sent Hermes to oonduot her to the Islands of 
the Bleat, where she married Khadamanthys. 
From this comes a variant, that she married 
Khadamanthys while he was king of Ocalia. 
(Apollod. ii. 4, 11; Pint. Lys. 28.) 

AloVdni or HalejftnS (*A Wvtj) 1. A Pleiad, 
daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and beloved by 
Poseidon.— 2. Daughter of the Thessalian 
Aeolus and Enarete, wife of the Malian king 
Cejte.— 8. Daughter of the wind-god Aeolus ana 
Aegiale, wife of Ce^x, the son of Hesperus. 
They lived so happily that they were presump- 
tuous enough to call each other Zeus and 
Hera, for which Zeus metamorphosed them 
into birds, alcyon and ceyx (Ap. Bh. i. 1087). 
Others relate that Ce^x perished in a ship- 
wreck, that Alcyone for grief threw herself into ■ 
the sea, and that the gods, out of oompassion, I 
changed the two into birds (Hyg. Fab. 65 ; Ov. 
Met. xi. 410-750). It was fabled that during 
the seven days before, and as many after, the 
shortest day of the year, while the bird alcyon 
was breeding, there always prevailed calms at 
sea. Hence the term &A/cuovf5es Tjfiipcu (Arist. 
H. A. v. 9 ; cf. Theocr. vii. 57). 

AlofSneus (’AXicvovtis), a giant killed by 
Heracles at the Isthmus of Corinth (Apollod. I. 
6, 1 ; Pind. Nem. iv. 27).. He is called &ov&6ras 
{Nem. vi. 86), because he was said to have 
driven off the cattle of the Sun from Erytheia. 
Later poetB represent him as lying under Aetna. 

Alcy 5nlum m&re (b 'A AtcvovU BdAucaa), the 
E. part of the Corintni&n Gulf, 

Alda (*A Aia), a surname of Athene, under 
which she was worshipped at Alea, Mantinea, 
and Tegea. Her temple at the latter place was 
one of the most celebrated in Greece. It is 
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Alebfoa. [Alstom.] 

Alteto. ravjawDM.] 

A lemanni or < or Alaaiani (from 

the German aUe Manner , all men), a eon- 
federacy of German tribes, chiefly of Suevio 
extraction, between the Danube, the Rhine, 
and the Main, though we subsequently find 
them extending their territories as far as the 
Alps and the Jura. The different tribes of the 
confederacy were governed by their own kings, 
but in time of war they obeyed a common 
leader. They were brave and warlike, and 

S I formidable enemies to the Boraans. 
first came into contact with the Bomans 
reign of Caracalla, who assumed the sur- 
name of Alemanious on account of a pretended 
victory over them (a.d. 214). They were attacked 
by Alexander Severus (284), and by Maximin 
(287). They invaded Italy in 270, but were 
driven back by Aurelian, and were again de- 
feated by Probus in 282. After this time they 
continually invaded the Boman dominions in 
Germany, and, though defeated by Constantiua 
I., Julian (857), Valentinian, and Gratian, they 
gradually became more and more powerful, ana 
in the fifth century were in possession of Alsace 
and of German Switzerland. 

AlBxfe (’AAcpfa: ’AA.aA.fa in Herod.), one of 
the chief cities of Corsica, on the E. of the 
island, on the S. bank of the river Bhotanus 
{Tarignano) near its mouth. It was founded 
by the Phocaeans b.b. 564, was plundered by L. 
Scipio in the first Punic war, and was made a 
Boman oolony by Sulla. (Hdt. i. 165; Zonar. 
viii. 11 ; Diod. v. 18.) 

AlSsa. [Halesa.] 

AlSsIa f AAc<r/«), an ancient town of the 
Mandubii in Gallia Lugdunensis, said to have 
been founded by Hercules, and situated on a 
high hill (now Auxois), which was washed by 
the two rivers Lutosa {Oee ) and Osera (Ore- 
rain). It was taken and destroyed by CaeBar, 



said to have been built by AIoub, son of Aphi- in b.c. 52, after a memorable siege, but was 
das, king of Tegea, from whom the goddess afterwards rebuilt. (Caes. B. O. vii. 68-20; 
derived this surname (Pans. viii. 4, 4). Strab. p. 191 ; Diod. iv. 19.) 

x 1 Alfclfae *(*AA.e<rfai), a town in Laconia, W. 

of Sparta, on the road to Pherae (Paus. iii. 

20 ). 

Altftlum (‘AAcfflnov), a town in Elis, .not far 


Alfla f AXfa : ’AXe^s), a town in Arcadia, E. 
of the Stymphalian lake, with a celebrated 
temple of Athene, the ruins of which are near 
Pim (Pans. viii. 28). 
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from Olympia, afterwards called Alesiaeum 
(Strab. s 841 ; Horn. XI. ii. 617). 

Alisius Hons (rt *A Mfffiov &pos) f a mountain 
in Areadia, with a temple of Poseidon Hippius 
and a grove of Demeter. [Mantinea.] 

Alltel (*A\‘trrfs), son of Hippotes and a de- 
fendant of Heracles, is said to have taken pos- 
session of Corinth, and to have expelled the 
Sisyphids, thirty years after the first invasion 
of Peloponnesus by the Heraclids. His family, 
called the Aletidae, maintained themselves at 
Corinth down to the time of Bacchis. (Strab. 
p. 889; Paus. ii. 4 ; Veil. Pat. i. 8). According 
to tradition he got his name, 1 Wanderer,’ be- 
cause his father had been banished for the 
murder of Camus. It is not improbable that 
he may be under this name merely the repre- 
sentative of the migrating Dorians, who were 
spoken pf as &\rjrai. Regarding the manner in 
which Aletes took Corinth, there are various 
stories. The historical account is that the 
conquerors entrenched themselves on the Soly- 
gian hill, and from that basis got possession of 
the town (Thuc. iv. 42). Pausanias (ii. 4, 8) says 
that the two kings Doris and Hyanthidas made 
terms for themselves to remain in the land 
while their Aeolian subjects were driven out. 
From their names it might rather be imagined 
that they were eponyms of Dorian tribes. A 
more popular legend is that Aletes consulted 
the oracle of Zeus at Dodona, and was told that 
he might take the city on a festal day if he 
could first induce a native of the place to give 
him a clod of earth. Aletes disguised himself 
and asked a Corinthian for bread; the man 
churlishly gave him a clod, upon which he, 
recognising the omen, said, SfYcrcu teal 0w\ov 
’AA^ttjs. As a festival of the Dead was going 
on, he contrived to accost the daughter of 
Creon the king, and promised to marry her if 
she would open the city gates for him, which 
she did. He called the place Aibs K 6pty$os, 
.because he had gained it by the aid of Zeus : 
hence the proverb for an 1 old story,’ because 
this story was so often told. (Schol. ad Pind. 
Nem. viL 155.) The legend seems to have 
grown up somehow as an explanation of the 
proverb itself, and of the custom of asking for 
earth in token of submission. [For another 
story of the taking of Corinth Bee Hellotis.] 
Aletes also fought against Atreus when Codrus 
devoted himself [see Codbus]. He divided his 
people into eight tribes, with eight districts. 
From him the Corinthians are called wcufas 
'AAdra (Pind. 01. xiii. 17). 

Alethla (’A\^0«ia), Truth personified, the 
daughter of Zeus (Pind. 01. xi. 6 ; Schol. ad 
loc.). Hie Romans regarded her as daughter 
of SatumuB=Kp<Wy (Plut. Q. B. 11). G-ellius 
apparently confuses K pdvos and xprfpo? when 
he says (xii. 11) that she was the daughter of 
Tempos. 

Ale tis. [Eriqone.] 

Aletlum (Aletlnus), a town of Calabria (Strab. 
p.282; Plin. iii. § 106). 

Aletrlum or Alatrlum (Aletrlnas, atis : Ala- 
tr %) , an ancient town of the Hemici, subse- 
quently a municipium and a Roman colony, W. 
of Sora and E. of Anagnia (Liv. ix. 42; Cic. 
CVu. 16, 42 ; Strab. p. 287 ; C.X. L. i. 1106). It is 
especially remarkable for its remains of ancient 
walls in polygonal masonry. 

Aleu&aae. [Aleuas.] 

Alenas (*A\edar), a descendant of Heracles, 
was the ruler of Larissa in Thessaly, and the 
reputed founder of the celebrated family of 
the Aleuadae (Pind. Pyth. x. 5; Theocr. xvi. 
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84). In AeL H. A. viii. 11 we have a story of a 
serpent falling in love with him while he tended 
cattle on Ossa. [For the history of the Aleu- 
adae see Thessalia.] 

Aleut. [Alea.] 

Alex or H&lex (A face), a small river in S. 
Italy, was the boundary between the territory 
of Rhegium and of the Locri Epizephyrii (Strab. 
p. 260 ; Thuc. iii. 99). 

Alexander CAA^avSpos), the usual name of 
Pabib in the Iliad. 

Alexander Sevlrut. [Sevebub.] 

Alexander. I. Minor Historical Persons. 

1. Son of Aeroput, and son-in-law of Anti- 
pater, a native of the Macedonian district 
called Lyncestis, whence he is usually called 
Alexander LynoeBtes. He was an accomplice in 
the murder of Philip, b.c. 886, but was pardoned 
by Alexander the Great. He accompanied 
Alexander to Asia ; but in 884 he was detected 
in carrying on a treasonable correspondence 
with Darius, was kept in confinement and put 
to death in 880 (Arr. i. 25 ; Curt. viii. 8 ; Plut. 
Al. 10; Just. xii. 14).— 2. Son of Antoniuf, 
the triumvir, and Cleopatra, sumamed Helios, 
bom with his twin-sister Cleopatra Selene, B.c. 
40. After the battle of Actium they were taken 
to Rome by Augustus, and were generously 
educated by Ootavia, the wife of Antonins, with 
her own children (Plut. Ant. 54, 87 ; Dio Cass, 
xlix. 40, li. 21).— 8. Eldest son of Ariftobulus 
II., king of Judaea, rose in arms in b.o. 67 
against Hyrcanus, who was supported by the 
Romans. Alexander was defeated by the 
Romans in 56 and 55, and was put to death by 
Pompey at Antioch in 49 (Jos. Ant. xiv. 6 ; 
B. J. i. 8).— 4. Third son of Cassander, king of 
Macedonia, by Thessalonica, sister of Alexander 
the Great. In hiB quarrel with his elder brother 
Antipater for the government [Antipateb], he 
called in the aid of Pyrrhus of Epirus and De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, by the latter of whom he 
was murdered b.c. 294 (Plut. Pyrrh.; Dem . ; 
Just. xvi. 1). — 5. Jann&eus, the son of Joannes 
Hyrcanus, and brother of Aristobulus I., king 
of the Jews b.c. 104-77. At the commencement 
of his reign he was engaged in war with Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, king of Cyprus; and subsequently he 
had to carry on for six years a dangerous 
struggle with his own subjects, to whom he had 
rendered himself obnoxious by his cruelties and 
by opposing the Pharisees. He signalised his 
victory by the most frightful butchery of his 
subjects (Jos. Ant. xiii. 12). — 6. Sumamed Isius, 
the chief commander of the Aetolians, took an 
active part in opposing Philip of Macedonia 
(b.c. 198, 197), and in the various negotiations 
with the Romans, including the embassy to 
Rome, B.c. 189, to obtain peace for the Aetolians 
on terms of submission after the victories of 
Fulvius Nobilior (Liv. xxxii. 82 ; Pol. xvii. xviii. 
xxii. 9).— 7. Tyrant of Pherae, nephew of Jason, 
and also of Polyphron, whom he murdered, 
thus becoming Tagus of Thessaly, b.c. 869 (Plut. 
Pel . 29 Ac. ; Xen. Hell . vi. 4; Cic. de Off. ii. 7, 
25). In consequence of his tyrannical govern- 
ment the Thessalians applied for aid first to 
Alexander II., king of Macedonia, and next to 
Thebes. The Thebans Bent PelqpidaB into 
Thessaly to suooour the malcontents; but 
having ventured incautiously within the power 
of the tyrant, he was seized by Alexander and 
thrown into prison, b.c. 868. The Thebans sent 
a large army into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas, 
but they were defeated m the first campaign, 
and did not obtain their object till the next 
year, 867. In 864 Pelopidas again entered 
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Thessaly with 8 small force, bat wm slain in i 
battle by Alexander. The Thebans now sent a 
Arge army against the tyrant, and compelled 
him to become a dependent ally of Thebes. 
We afterwards hear of Alexander making pira- 
tioal descents on many of the Athenian de- 
pendencies, and even on Attica itself. He was 
murdered in 867, by his wife Thebe, with the 
assistance of her three brothers, when, as it 
is said, he was planning to murder her and 
marry the widow of his uncle Jason. Reference 
to the anecdote in Plut. Pel. 29 will show that 
Shakespeare in all probability took some sug- 
gestions for the plot of Hamlet from what is 
related of Alexander of Pherae, especially as re- 
gards the ‘play-scene.’ — 8. Son of rolysperohon, 
the Macedonian, was chiefly employed by his 
father in the command of the armies which 
he sent against Cassander. Thus he was sent 
against Athens in b.c. 818, and was engaged in 
military operations during the next year in 
various parts of Greece. But in 815 he became 
reconciled to Cassander, and we find him in 
814 commanding on behalf of the latter. He 
was murdered at Sicyon in 814 (Diod. xviii. 65 
&c., xix. ll, 58, 60, 66).— 9. Ptolem&eus. 
[Ptolemaeus.]— 10. Tiberius, bom at Alex- 
andria, of Jewish parents, and nephew of the 
writer Philo. He deserted the faith of his 
ancestors, and was rewarded for his apostasy 
by various public appointments. In the reign 
of Claudius he succeeded Fadius as procurator 
of Judaea (a.d. 46), and was appointed by Nero 
procurator of Egypt. He was the first Roman 
governor who declared in favour of Vespasian ; 
and he accompanied Titus in the war against 
Judaea, and was present at the taking of 
Jerusalem. (Jos. Ant. xx. 4, B. J. ii. 11 &c. ; 
Tac. Ann. xv. 28, Hist. i. 11, ii. 74, 79.) 

II. Kings of Epirus. 

1, Son of Neoptolemus and brother of , 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great. ! 
Philip made him king of Epirus in place of his 
cousin Aeacides, and gave him his daughter 
Cleopatra in marriage (b. c. 886). In 882, 
Alexander, at the request of the TarentineB, 
crossed over into Italy, to aid them against the 
Lucanians and Bruttii. After meeting with 
considerable success, he was defeated and slain 
in battle in 826, near Pandosia, on the banks of 
the Acheron in Southern Italy. (Just. viii. 6, 
xii. 2 ; Liv. viii. 17, ix. 17).— 8. Son of Pyrrhus 
and Ianassa, daughter of the Sicilian tyrant 
Agathooles, succeeded his father in b. c. 272, 
and drove Antigonus Gonatas out of Mace- 
donia. He was shortly afterwards deprived of 
both Macedonia and Epirus by Demetrius, the 
son of Antigonus : but he recovered Epirus by 
the aid of the Acamanians. (Plut. Pyrrh. 9 ; 
Just. xxvi. 2, xxviii. 1.) 

III. Kings of Macedonia. 

1. Son of Amyntas I., distinguished himself 
in the life-time of his father by killing the 
Persian ambassadors who had come to demand 
the submission of Amyntas, because they 
attempted to offer indignities to the ladies of 
the court, about B. c. 507. He succeeded his 
father shortly afterwards, was obliged to submit 
to the Persians, and accompanied Xerxes in his 
invasion of Greece (b. c. 480). He gained the 
confidence of Maraonius, wbp sent him to 
Athens to propose peace to the Athenians, 
which was rejected. He was secretly inclined 
to the cause of the Greeks, and informed them 
the night before the battle of Plataeae of the 


intention of Mardonius to fight on the following 
day. He died b. c. 454, and was suooeeded by 
Perdiocas II. (Hit. vii. 178, viii. 186, ix. 44 ; 
Just. vii. 8.)— 8. Son of Amyntas II., whom he 
succeeded, reigned b. c. 869-867 (Plut. Pel. 
26 ; Diod. xv. 60 ; Dem. F.L. p. 402, § 195). A 
j usurper, of the name of Ptolemy Alorites, 
j having risen against him, Pelopidas, who was 
called in to mediate between them, left Alex- 
ander in possession of the kingdom, but took 
with him to Thebes several hostages; among 
whom was Philip, afterwards king of Mace- 
donia, and father of Alexander the Great. 
Alexander was shortly afterwards murdered by 
Ptolemy Alorites. 

8. Alexander ‘ The Great/ Son of Philip II. 
and Olympias, was born at Pella, b. c. 856. 
His early education was committed to Leonidas 
and Lysimaclius, who taught him to compare 
himself with Achilles ; at the age of 18, he was 
also placed under the care of Aristotle, who ac- 
quired an influence over his mind and character 
which was manifest to the latest period of his 
life. At the age of 16 Alexander was entrusted 
with the government of Macedonia by his 
father, while he waB obliged to leave his king- 
dom to march against Byzantium. He first 
distinguished himself, however, at the battle of 
: Chaeronea (888), where the victory was mainly 
| owing to his impetuosity and courage. On the 
! murder of Philip (886), to which he was con- 
I sidered by some, though probably with injus- 
tice, to have been privy, Alexander ascended 
j the throne, at the age of 20, and found himself 
1 surrounded by enemies on every side. He first 
j put down rebellion in his own kingdom, and 
i then rapidly marched into Greece. His un- 
! expected activity overawed all opposition; 

| Thebes, which had been most active against 
F him, submitted when he appeared at its gates ; 
and the assembled Greeks at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, with the sole exception of the Lacedae- 
monians, elected him to the command against 
Persia, which had previously been bestowed 
upon his father. He now directed his arms 
against the barbarians of the north, marched 
(early in 885) accross mount Haemus, defeated 
the Triballi, and advanced as far as the 
Danube, which he crossed ; and on his return 
subdued the Illyrians and Taulantii. A report 
of his death having reached Greece, the 
Thebans once more took up arms. But a 
terrible punishment awaited them. He ad- 
vanced into Boeotia by rapid marches, took 
Thebes by assault, destroyed all the buildings, 
with the exception of the house of Pindar, 
killed most of the inhabitants, and sold the rest 
as slaves. (Arr. i. 7 ; Just. xi. 2 ; Plut. Al. 11.) 
Alexander now prepared for his great expedi- 
tion against Persia. Philip having been nomi- 
nated leader of the war against Persia by the 
Greek States, whose best policy in the interests 
of their own freedom would have been to pre- 
serve the balance of Persia against Maoeaon, 
Alexander now succeeded to the enterprise. 
In the spring of 884, he crossed the Hellespont, 
with about 85,000 men. Of these 80,000 were 
foot and 5000 horse; and of the former only 
12,000 were Macedonians. At Ilium he offered 
sacrifice to Athene, placed garlands on the 
tomb of Achilles ana himself ran round it. 
Alexander’s first engagement with the Persians 
was on the river Granicus in Mysia (May 884), 

: where they were entirely defeated by him. 

I This battle was followed by the capture or 
submission of the chief towns on the W. coast 
of Asia Minor. Halicarnassus was not taken 
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tffl late in the autumn, after a vigorous defence among other spoils carried off by Xerxes, the 
by Memnon, the ablest general in the Persian statues of HaRnodiusandAristogeiton,whiohhe 
service, whose death in the following year (888) sent back to Athens. Here he reoeived a rein- 
relieved Alexander from a formidable opponent, forcement of 15,000 men from Greece. He is said 
He now marched along the coaBt of Lycia and to have set fire to the palace of Persepolis, and, 
Pamphylia, and then N. into Phrygia and to according to some accounts, in the revelry of a 
Gordium, where he cut or untied the celebrated banquet, at the instigation of Thais, an Athenian 
Gordian knot, attaching the yoke to the pole of courtesan (Curt. v. 6 ; Arr. iii. 19 ; Diod. xvii. 
the waggon (traditionally that of Gordius), j 70 ; Plut. Al. 42). The treasure found at Per- 
which, it was said, was to be loosened only by j sepolis is said to have amounted to 120,000 
the conqueror of Asia. In 888, he marched ; talents. — At the beginning of 880 Alexander 
from Gordium though the centre of Asia Minor j marched from Persepolis into Media, to Ecba- 
into Cilicia, where he nearly lost his life at tana, in pursuit of Darius, whom he followed 
Tarsus by a fever, brought on by his great through Rhagae and the passes of the Elburs 
exertions, or through bathing, when fatigued, | mountains, called by the ancients the Caspian 
in the cold waters of the Cydnus. Darius j Gates, into Parthia, where the unfortunate king 
meantime had collected an army of 500,000 or ■ was murdered by Bessus, satrap of Bactria, and 
600,000 men, with 80,000 Greek mercenaries, \ his associates. Alexander Bent his body to 
whom Alexander defeated in the narrow plain j Persepolis, to be buried in the tombs of the 
of Issus. Darius escaped across the Euphrates ! Persian kings. Bessus escaped to Bactria, and 
by the ford of Thapsacus; but his mother, wife, j assumed the title of king of Persia. Alexander 
and children fell into the hands of Alexander, j was engaged during the remainder of the year 
who treated them with the utmost delicacy and ! in subduing the N. provinces of Asia between 
respect. It was a fortunate capture for Alex- the Caspian and the lnduB — namely, Hyrcania, 
under, since Darius for a long time abstained | Parthia, Aria, the Drangae and Sarangae. It 
from opposition in hopes of ransoming the ' was during this campaign that Philotab, his 
captives, and bo lost valuable time. Alexander ! father Pahmenion, and other Macedonians, 
now directed his armies against the cities of ! were executed on the charge of treason. The 
Phoenicia, most of which submitted ; but Tyre | proceedings in this matter were both cruel and 
was not taken till the middle of 882, after an | unjust, and have left a stain upon Alexander's 
obstinate defence of Beven months. Next ' memory. In 829 Alexander crossed the moun- 
followed the siege of Gaza, which again delayed J tains of the Paropamisus (the Hindoo Koosh), 
Alexander two months. His cruelty towards i and marched into Bactria against Bossub, whom 
Batis its defender, whom he fastened to the | he pursued across the Oxus (which he crossed 
chariot and dragged round the walls, in imita- I upon pontoons formed of inflated skins) into 
tion of Achilles, is unlike his previous Sogdiana. In this country Bessus was betrayed 
character. Afterwards, according to Josephus, to him, and was put to death. From the Oxus, 
he marched to Jerusalem, intending to punish after occupying Maracanda {Samar cand), he 
the people for refusing to assist him, but he was advanced as far as the Jaxartes (the Sir), which 
diverted from his purpose by the appearance of he crossed, and defeated several Scythian tribes 
the high priest, and pardoned the people. N. of that river. After founding a city Alex- 
There is no doubt that this story, which rests andria on the Jaxartes, called also Alexandria 
on the authority of JoBephus alone, should be Eskate, as the northern limit of his march — it 
rejected. Alexander next marched into Egypt, is probably either Khojend or Kokan — he re- 
which willingly submitted to him, for the Egyp- traced his steps, and returned to Zariaspa or 
tians had ever hated the Persians, who treated Bactra, where he spent the winter of 829. It 
their national religion and customs with con- was here that he killed his friend Clitus in a 
tempt, while Alexander’s policy was exactly the drunken revel. — In 828, Alexander again crossed 
opposite. At the beginning of 881, Alexander the Oxus to complete the subjugation of Sog- 
founded at the mouth of the W. branch of the diana, but was not able to effect it in the year, 
•Nile, the city of Alexandbia, and about the and accordingly went into winter quartors at 
same time visited the temple of Jupiter Nautoca, a place in the middle of the province. 
Ammon, in the desert of Libya, and was saluted At the beginning of 827, he took a mountain 
by the priests as the son of Jupiter Ammon.— In fortress, in which Oxyartes, a Bactrian prince, 
the spring of the same year (881), Alexander set had deposited his wife and daughters. The 
out to meet DariuB, who had collected an- beauty of Roxana, one of the latter, captivated 
other army. He marched through Phoenicia the conqueror, and he accordingly made her his 
and Syria to the Euphrates, which he crossed at wife. Tliis marriage with one of his Eastern 
the ford of Thapsacus ; thence he proceeded subjects was in accordance with the whole of 
through Mesopotamia, crossed the Tigris, and at his policy. Having completed the conquest of 
length met with the immense hosts of Darius, Sogaiana, he marched S. into Bactria, and made 
said to have amounted to more than a million preparations for the invasion of India. While 
of men, in the plains of Gaugamela. The the army was in Bactria another conspiracy was 
battle was fought in the month of October, 881, discovered for the murder of the king. The plot 
and ended in the complete defeat of the was formed by Hermolaus with a number of the 
Persians. Alexander pursued the fugitives to royal pages, who were all put to death* Alex- 
Arbela {ErbiJ) t which place haB given its name ander found, or pretended to find, that the 
to the battle, though distant about 25 miles philosopher Callisthenes, whose freedom of 
from the spot where it was fought. Darius, speech he resented, was an accomplice and put 
who had left the field of battle early in the day, him also to death, at the same time uttering a 
fled to Eobatana (, Hamadan ), in Media. Alex- threat against the absent Greeks (i.c. Aristotle) 
ander was now the conqueror of Asia, and began who had sent Callisthenes to him (for the com- 
to adopt Persian habits and customs, by which ment of Theophrastus, see Cic. Tusc. iii. 10, 21). 
he conciliated the afieotions of his new subjects. Alexander did not leave Bactria till late in the 
From Arbela. he marched to Babylon, Susa, and spring of 827 : he recrossed the Paropamisus 
Persepolis, all of which surrendered to him. At mountains {Hindoo Kooeh), and, mawAing fey 
Subs he found a treasure of 40,000 talents, and, Cafeul and the Cophen {Uabul river), crossed 
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the Indue, probably near the modem Attock. 
He met with no resistance till he reached the 
Hydaspes (Jelum), where he was opposed by 
Porus, an Indian king, whom he defeated after 
a gallant resistance, and took prisoner. Alex- 
ander restored to him his kingdom, and treated 
him with distinguished honour. He founded 
two towns, one on each bank of the Hydaspes : 
one called Bucephala, in honour of his horse 
Bucephalus, who died here, after carrying him 
through so many victories ; and the other Ni- 
oaea, to commemorate his victory. From thence 
he marched across the Acesines (the Chinab) 
and the Hydraotes (the Ravi), and penetrated 
aB far as the Hypbasis ( Gharra ). This was the 
farthest point which he reached, for the Mace- 
donians, worn out by long service, and tired of 
the war, refused to advance further ; and Alex- 
ander, notwithstanding his entreaties and 
prayers, was obliged to lead them back. He 
returned to the Hydaspes, where he had pre- 
viously given ordera for the building of a fleet, 
and then sailed down the river with about 8000 
men, while the remainder marched along the 
banks in two divisions. This was late in the 
autumn of 827. The people on each side of 
the river submitted without resistance, except 
the Malli, in the conquest of one of whose towns 
(probably Mooltan), where he was the first to 
scale the wall, Alexander was severely wounded. 
At the confluence of the Acesines and the 
Indus, Alexander founded a city, and left Philip 
as satrap, with a considerable body of Greeks. 
Here he built some fresh Bhips, and continued 
his voyage down the Indus, founded a city at 
Pattala, the apex of the delta of the Indus, and 
sailed into the Indian ocean, which he reached 
about the middle of 826. Nearchus was sent 
with the fleet to sail along the coast to the Per- 
sian gulf [Nearchus] ; and Alexander marched 
with the rest of his forces through Gedrosia, in 
which country his army suffered greatly from I 
want of water and provisions. He reached 
Susa at the beginning of 325. Here he allowed 
himself and his troops some rest from their 
labours ; and anxious to form his European and 
Asiatic subjects into one people, he assigned to 
about 80 of his generals Asiatic wives, and gave 
with them rich dowries. He himself took a 
second wife, Barsine, the eldest daughter of 
Darius, and according to some accounts, a third, 
Parysatis, the daughter of Ochus. About 10,000 
Macedonians followed the example of their 
king and generalB, and married Asiatic women. 
Alexander also enrolled large numbers of 
Asiatics among his troops, and taught them the 
Macedonian tactics. He moreover directed his 
attention to the increase of commerce, and for 
this purpose determined to make the Euphrates 
and Tigris navigable, by removing the artificial 
obstructions which had been mode in the river 
for the purpose of irrigation. The Mace- 
donians, who were discontented with several 
of the new arrangements of the king, rose in 
a mutiny, which he quelled with some diffi- 
culty. .Towards the oIobb of the same year 
<825) he went to Ecbatana, where he lost his 
great favourite Hephaestion. From Ecbatana 
he marched to Babylon, subduing in his way 
the Cossaei, a mountain tribe ; and before he 
reached Babylon he was met by ambassadors 
from almost every part of the known world. 
Alexander entered Babylon in the spring of 824, 
about a year before his death, notwithstanding 
the warnings of the Chaldaeans, who predicted 
evil to him if he entered the city at that time. 
He intended to make Babylon the capital of 



his empire, as the best point of communication 
between his eastern and western dominions. 
His schemes were numerous and gigantic. His 
first object was the conquest of Arabia, which 
was to be followed, it was said, by the subjuga- 
tion of Italy, Carthage, and the West. But his 
views were not confined merely to conquest. He 
ordered a fleet to be built on the Caspian, in 
order to explore that sea. He also intended to 
improve the distribution of watero in the Baby- 
lonian plain, and for that purpose sailed down 
the Euphrates to inspect the canal called 
Pallacopas. On his return to Babylon he was 
attacked by a fever, probably brought on by his 
recent exertions in tne marshy districts around 
Babylon, and aggravated by the quantity of wine 
he had drunk at 
a banquet given 
to his princi- 
pal officers. He 
died after an ill- 
ness of 11 days, 
in the month 
of May or June 
B.c. 828, at the 
age of 82, after a 
reign of 12 years 
and 8 months. 

He appointed 
no one as hiB 
successor, but 
just before his 
death he gave 
his ring to Per- 
diccas. Roxana 
was with child 
at the time of 
his death, and 
afterwards bore 
a son who is 
known by the 
name of Alexan- 
der Aegus—Por- | 
traits of Alexan- | 

der were made - Alexander, by Lysippus, 
by Lysippus the 

sculptor, Apelles the painter, and Pyrgotelet 
the gem-engraver. His successors introduced 
his portrait upon their coins, as in the accom- 
panying one of Lysimachus, where he is re- 
presented as Zeus Ammon. — The history of 
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Alexander forms an important epoch in the 
history of mankind. Alexander himself must 
rank as one of the most remarkable men of 
all ages and countries. It would be difficult 
to name any one whose career waB more re- 
markable, especially when we remember that 
all his achievements were crowded into twelve 
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years, And that he died before he reached middle 
life, younger in fact at the time of his death 
-than Julius Caesar was when he began his 
career. As a general he has no proved superior 
in history. It is true that, as the Romans were 
glad to remark, his Asiatic opponents were, like 
other Asiatics, bad and untrustworthy troops 
such as have in other ages been defeated by 
forces small in number; but he had had to 
•defeat Greek troops before he started for Asia, 
and in Asia itself Greeks were opposed to him ; 
at Granicus 20,000 Greeks fought in the Persian 
army, and at Issue 30,000. When we consider 
his uniform success under these circumstances, 
we cannot set it down to the fact that his foes 
were a mob of unwarlike Asiatics. But a 
stronger evidence of his rank as a pre-eminent 
military commander is afforded by his strate- 
gical greatness and the absence of all failure 
in his provision for long and difficult marches 
arranged long beforehand, and for drawing 
reinforcements from Greece into the heart of 
Asia. His marches through such country as the 
•defiles of the “ Susian Gates ” and the Hindoo 
Koosh, alone are evidence of marvellous skill. 
Of his power to organise and control the vast 
empire which he had conquered, it is more 
difficult to speak positively. The proof was to 
•come in the following 20 or 30 years which he 
never saw. But his dealings with Greece, with 
Egypt, and bo far with Persia give reason to 
believe that he had political capacity also, such 
as rarely has been surpassed. His character, 
which seems to have been naturally chivalrous 
and generous, however liable to fits of passion, 
had, it must be admitted, suffered by his Eastern 
•conquests. His treatment of Batis, of Pliilotas 
and Parmenio, and of CalliBthenes, and his 
affectation of Asiatic dress and manners, seem 
to show that, except as regards mere personal 
bravery, little of the early chivalry remained. 
His importance in history is due not merely to 
his traversing and opening up countries un- 
known to the Western nations. In spite of the 
break up of his plans and the general confusion 
which ensued from his premature death, it iB 
not easy to overestimate the importance of the 
results to history from his policy of founding 
cities to mark his conquests, and planting in 
them Hellenising populations which spread so 
widely the Greek language and, in some cases, 
the Greek learning. And, as he initiated this 
policy, which his successors followed, it is not 
unfair to ascribe to him cities such as Antioch, 
hardly less than Alexandria.— 4. Aegus, son 
of Alexander the Great and Roxana, was born 
shortly after the death of his father, in b.c. 323, 
and was acknowledged as the partner of Philip 
Arrhidaeus in the empire, under the guardian- 
ship of Perdiccas, Antipater, and Polysperchon 
in succession. Alexander and his mother Roxana 
were imprisoned by CasBander, when he obtained 
possession of Macedonia in 816, and remained 
m prison till 811, when they were put to death by 
Cassander. (Diod. xix. 51, 52, 61, 105 ; J ust. xv. 2.) 

IV. Kings of Syria. 

1. Suraamed Balas, a person of low origin, 
-pretended* to be the son of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, and reigned in Syria B.c. 150-146. 
He defeated and slew in battle Demetrius I. 
Soter, but was afterwards defeated and de- 
throned by Demetrius II. Nicator (Polyb. xxxiii. 
14 ; Just. xxv. ; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 2).— 8. Sur- 
name d lebina or Zaunas (i.e. the slave ), son of 
a merchant, was set up by rtolemy Physcon as 
A pretender to the throne of Syria, shortly after 


the return of Demetrius II. Nicator from his 
eaptivity among the Parthians, b.c. 126. He 
defeated Demetrius in 125, but was afterwards 
defeated by Antiochus GrypuB, by whom he 



Alexander Balas, King of Syria, B.c. 180-149. 

Obv., bead of king ; rev., eagle standing on beak of galley ; 
date, 108 « B.c. 160 . 


was put to death, 122. (Just, xxxix. 1; Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 9.) 

V. Literary. 

1. Of Aegae, a peripatetic philosopher at 
Rome in the first century after Christ, was tutor 
to the emperor Nero (Suet. Tib. 67).— 8. The 
Aetolian, of Pleuron in Aetolia, a Greek poet, 
lived in the reign of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus 
(b.c. 285-247), at Alexandria, where he was 
reckoned one of the seven tragic poets who 
constituted the tragic pleiad. He also wrote 
other poems besides tragedies. His fragments 
are collected by Capellmann, Alexandri Aetoli 
Fragmenta , Bonn, 1829. — 3. Of Aphrodisias, in 
Caria, the most celebrated of the commentators 
on Aristotle, and hence called Exegctes , lived 
about a.d. 200. About half his voluminous 
works were edited and translated into Latin at 
the revival of literature ; there are a few more 
extant in the original Greek, which have never 
been printed, and an Arabic version is preserved 
of several others. His most important treatise 
iB entitled De Fato t an inquiry into the opinions 
of Aristotle on the subject of Fate and Free- 
will: edited by Orelli, Zurich, 1824; Usener, 
Berlin, 1859.-4. Cornelius, suraamed Poly- 
hi 8 tor, a Greek writer, was made prisoner 
during the war of Sulla in Greece (b.c. 87-84), 
and told as a slave to Cornelius Lentulus, who 
took him to Rome;, made him the teacher of 
his children, and subsequently restored him to 
freedom. The surname of Polyhistor was given 
to him on account of his prodigious learning. 
He is said to have written a vast number of 
works, all of which have perished : the most 
important of them was one in 42 books, con- 
taining historical and geographical accounts of 
nearly all countries of the ancient world. Some 
fragments are collected by C. Muller, Frag. 
Hist. Graec. 1849.— 5. Suraamed Lychnut, of 
Ephesus, a Greek rhetorician and poet, lived 
about b.c. 80. A few fragments of his geo- 
graphical and astronomical poems are extant. 
(Strab. p. 642; Cic. Att. ii. 20, 22.) See C. 
Muller, Frag. Hist. Graec. — 6. Of Kyndus, in 
Caria, a Greek writer on zoology, of uncertain 
date.— 7. Numeniui, a Greek rhetorician, who 
lived in the second century of the Christian 
aera. Two works are ascribed to him, one De 
Figfuris Sententiarum et Elocutionis , from 
which Aquila Romanus took his materials for 
his work on the same subject ; and the other 
On Show-speeches ; which was written by a 
later grammarian of the name of Alexander. 
Edited in Walz’s Bhetorea Graeci , vol. viii. ; 
Spengel, 1856.— 8. The Paphlogonian, a cele- 
brated impostor, who flourished about the begin- 
ning of the second century after Christ, of whom 
Lucian has given an amusing account, chiefly of 
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the various contrivances by which he est&blidhed 
and maintained the credit of an oracle, which 
he pretended to be the reappearance of Ascle- 
pioB in the form of a serpent. The influence 
ne attained over the populace seems incredible ; 
indeed, the narrative of Lucian would appear to 
be a mere romance, were it not confirmed by 
some medals of Antoninus and M. Aurelius 
(Lucian, Alex). — 9. Sumamed Peloplaton, a 
Greek rhetorician of Beleucia in Cilicia, was 
appointed Greek secretary to M. Antoninus, 
about a.d. 175. At Athens he conquered the 
celebrated rhetorician Herodes Atticus, in a 
rhetorical contest. All persons, however, did 
not admit his abilities ; for a Corinthian said 
that he had found in Alexander ‘the clay 
[Iliads], but not Plato. 1 This Baying gave rise 
to the Bumame of Peloplaton (Philostr. Vit. 
Soph. ii. 5). — 10. Philalgtnes, an ancient Greek 
physician, lived probably towards the end of 
the first century b.c., and succeeded Zeuxis as 
head of a celebrated Herophilean school of 
medicine, established in Phrygia between Lao- 
dicea and Carura (Strab. p. 680 ; Galen, de Diff. 
Pule. iv. 4, vol. viii. p. 727, 746).— 11. Of Tralles 
in Lydia, one of the most eminent of the ancient 
physicians, lived in the 6th century after Christ 
(Agathias, Hiat . v. p. 149), and is the author of 
two extant Greek works : — 1. Libri Duodecim 
de He Medico , ; 2. De Lumbricis (Puschmann, 
Vienna, 1878). 


which was joined to the city by an artificial 
dyke, called Heptastadium, which formed, with 
the island, the two harbours of the city, that on 
the NE. of the dyke being named the Great 
Harbour (now the New Port), that on the SW. 
Eunostus (etfyotrros, the Old Port). These 
harbours communicated with each other by two 
channels cut through the Heptastadium, one at 
each end of it ; and there was a canal from the 
Eunostus to the Lake Mareotis. The city was 
built on a regular plan ; and was intersected by 
two principal streets, above 100 feet wide, the 
one extending 80 stadia from E. to W., the other 
across this, from the sea towards the lake, to the 
length of 10 stadia. The city was divided into 
three regions : the Brucheiuxn, which was the 
Royal, or Greek, region at the eastern end, the 
Jews’ quarter at the NE. angle, and the 
RhaoetiB or Egyptian quarter on the west, 
beyond which, and outside of the city, was the 
Necropolis or cemetery. A great lighthouse 
was built on the I. of Pharos in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (b.c. 288). Under the 
care of the Ptolemies, as the capital of a great 
kingdom and of the most fertile country on the 
earth, and commanding by its position all the 
commerce of Europe with the East, Alexandria, 
soon became the most wealthy and Bplendid 
city of the known world. Greeks, Jews, and 
other foreigners flocked to it ; and its popula- 
tion probably amounted to three quarters of & 



million (in Diod. Sic. xvii. 62 the free citizens 
alone are reckoned at 800,000, b.c. 68). Under 
the empire the food of the populations of Rome 
and Constantinople depended largely on the 
despatch of the corn-ships from Alexandria.,. 
Its fame was greatly increased through the 
foundation, by the first two Ptolemies, of the 
Museum, an establishment in which mA« de- 
voted to literature were maintained at the 
public cost, and of the Library, which contained 
90,000 distinct works, and 400,009 vdliimee, and 
the increase of which made it necessary to 


Alexandria, oftener -la, rarely -§a (*A 
tpeta : 'AA.e{o vSpevs, Alexandrlnus), the name of 
several cities founded by, or in memory of Alex- 
ander the Great — 1. ( Alexandria , Arab. Man- 
deria ), the capital of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
ordered by Alexander (wno himself traced the 
ground plan) to be founded in b.c. 882. (Strab. 
p. 791 ; Arrian, iii. 1 ; Curt iv. 8 ; Amm Marc, 
xxii. 40; Plin, v. 10; Polyb. xxxix. 14; Caes. 
B.C. iii. 112.) It was built on the narrow 
neck of land between the Lake Mareotis and 
the Mediterranean, opposite to the L of Pharos, 
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establish another library in the Serapeium Ultima or Alexandrescata ('A. 4 i^xdrtf : JTo- 
(Temple of Serapis), which reached to 42,800 fcmd ?), in Sogdiana, on the Jaxartes, a little 
volumes, bat which was destroyed by the bishop E. of Cyropolis, marked the farthest point 
Theophilas, at the time of the general overthrow reached by Alexander in his Scythian expedition 
of the heathen temples nnder Theodosias (aj>. (Arrian, An. iv. 1, 8 ; Cart. vii. 6). 

889). The Great Library suffered severely by Alexfaor (perhaps an old surname of Ascle- 
fire when Julius Caesar was besieged in Alex- pins), son of Machaon and grandson of Ascle- 
Andria, and was finally destroyed by Amrou, the pins, to whom he is said to have built the 
lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, in aj>. 651. temple of Titane, near Sicyon (Pans. ii. 11, 6). 
These institutions made Alexandria the chief Alexi&rei, brother of Anicetus, son of Hera- 
centre of literary activity. When Egypt be- des and Hebe. Both these sons were probably 
came a Homan province [AegyptubJ, Alex- imagined out of surnames of Heracles similar 
andria was made tne residence of the Praefectus in meaning to hkt^Kaucos. 

Aegypti. Its government was peculiar and re- Alexlnus ('AA« J ivos), of Elis, a philosopher of 
tainea specially in the hands of the emperor, the Dialectic or Megarian school, and aaisoiple 
perhaps owing to the importance of the sending of Eubalides, lived about the beginning of the 
or delaying the corn supply. The emperor 8rd century b.c. From Cic. Acad. ii. 24, 75, 
appointed the chief official, called Juridicus he seems to have dealt in sophistical puzzles. 
Alexandriae , who acted aB procurator, exerci- He died from being wounded by a reed while 
sing, without any municipal senate, jurisdiction swimming in the Alpheus (Diog. Laert. ii. 
over the city as apart from the Egyptian country 109) . 

districts. The Jewish population had a council Alexis f'AA.e£<$), a comic poet, bom at Thurii 
and an iOvdpxV* of their own, competent to deal in Italy, and an Athenian citizen. He was the 
with purely Jewish disputes; but in causes uncle and instructor of Menander, was bom 
affecting other nationalities the Bole authority about b.c. 894, and lived to the age of 106. He 
was the juridicus. Other subordinate officers was the chief poet of the Middle Comedy, and 
belonging to the city were the ^177171^1, who wrote 245 plays, of which we have fragments 
managed the markets and commerce, the town- from 140, but not of sufficient length to criticise, 
clerk called foropuntfiaroypdipos, and the vvicre- He lived on into the period of the New Comedy ; 
pivbs a rparrjy6s, or praefectus vigilum for the but the fragments of his works show the politi* 
police. In matters beyond municipal concern cal allusions, and also mythological subjects, 
the Praefectus Aegypti waB supreme. It re- which do not belong to the New Comedy (Poet. 
tained its commercial and literary importance, Comic. Frag. ed. Meineke, 1647). 
and became also a chief seat of Christianity and AlfSnus varus. [Varus.] 
theological learning. Among the ruins of the Algldus Kons, a range of mountains in La- 
ancient Bite are the remains of the cisterns by tium, extending S. from PraeneBte to M. Alba- 
which the whole city was supplied with water, nus, cold, but covered with wood, and containing 
house by house ; the two obelisks (vulg. Cleo- good pasturage. The two kinds of oak, decidu- 
patra's Needles ), which adorned the gateway of ous and evergreen ( quercus et ilices, Hor. Od. 
the royal palace, and, outside the walls, to the iii. 28, 10, iv. 4, 50), may still be seen on its 
S., the column of Diocletian (vulg. Pompey's slopes. It was an ancient seat of the worship 
PiUar). The modem city Btands on the dyke of Diana. From it the Aequi usually made 
uniting the island of Pharos to the mainland.— their incursions into the Roman territory. A 
8 . A. Troas, also Tro&s simply (’A. rj T puds : small town, Algidus , on its slopes is men- 
EshUtamboul , i.e. the Old City), on the sea- tioned in Strabo, p. 287. 
coast SW. of Troy, was enlarged by Antigonus, Alienus Caeclna. [Caecina.] 
hence oalled Antigonia, but afterwards it re- Alimentus, L. Cincluf, a celebrated Roman 
Burned its first name. It flourished greatly, annalist, was praetor in Sicily, b.c. 209, and 
both under the Greeks and the Romans ; it wrote his Annales , which contained an account 
was made a colonia (Plin. v. § 124 ; Strab. of Rome to the second Punic war. He was for 
p. 598). It iB even said that both JuliuB some time a prisoner in Hannibal's army. 
Caesar and Constantine thought of establishing Hence when Livy appeals to his writings for 
the seat of empire in it (cf. Suet. Caes. 79 ; Hor. matters connected with the Becond Punic war 
Od. iii. 8. 87 ; Zosim. ii. 80).— 8. A. ad Issum (as regards the route of Hannibal, Liv. xxi. 88), 
(*A. Karh larordv : Iskenderoon , Scanderoun , the statements are entitled to more respect thah 
Alexandrette ), a seaport at the entrance of they sometimes receive. 

Syria, a little S. of Ibbus, on the coast road Alinda (rd *AA ivZa : *A AivMs), a fortress 
between that place and RhosBUB. It possibly and small town, SE. of Stratonlce, where Ada, 
occupied the site of Myriandus (Xen. An. i. 4), Queen of Curia, fixed her residence, when 
and received its name in Alexander's honour, she was driven out of Halicarnassus (b.c. 
—4. In SuBiana, aft. Antiochia, aft. Charax 840). 

Spasini (Xdpa£ Tlacrlvov or 2ira<r.), at the mouth Aliphtra ('A Atycipa, ’AAtyrwa, 'AA«f>e ipatos, 
of the Tigris, built by Alexander ; destroyed by ’AAt$r?pcds : nr. Nerovitza , Ru.), a fortified town 
a flood ; restored by Antiochus Epiphanes : in Arcadia, situated on a mountain on the 
birthplace of Dionysius Periegetes and Isi- borders of Elis, S. of the Alpheus, said to have 
doruB Characenus. — 0. A. Ariae (’A. 7/ iv * Aplois : been founded by the hero Aupherus, son of Ly- 
Herat), founded by Alexander on the river caon (Paus. viii. 26). 

Arius, in the Persian province of Aria, a very AliphSrus. [Aliphera.] 

flourishing city, on the great caravan road to Allio ( Elsen ), a strong fortress built by 

India.— 6. A. Arachosiae or Alexandropolis Drusus b.c. 11, at the confluence of the Luppia 
(Kandahar ?), on the river Arachotus, was pro- (Lippe) and the Eliso (Alme) (Dio Cass. liv. 88 ; 
bably not founded till after the time of Alex- Tac. Ann. ii. 7). 

under.— 7. A. Bactrlana ('A. nark Bdicrpa : prob. AlisontXa (Alsitz), a river flowing into the 

Khoolooni , Ru.), E. of Bactra (Balkh). — 8. A. Mosella (Mosel). 

ad Caueasum, or apud Paropamisidas ('A. iv Alleotus, the chief officer of Carausius in 
ItamnyiMrlSais), at &e foot of M. Paropamisus Britain, whom he murdered in a.d. 298. He 
(Htndoo Koosh ), probably near Cabal— 9. A. ! then assumed the imperial title himself, but 
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was defeated and slain in 296 by the general of 
Constantins. 



Allectug, Homan Emperor, A.s. 288-29*. 

Obv., bead of Emperor ; rev., Pax (struck In London). 

Allla, or more eorrectly Alia, a small river, 
which rises in the neighbourhood of Crustume- 
rium, and flows into the Tiber, orossing the Via 
Salaria about 11 miles from Home. It is 
memorable for the defeat of the Bomans by the 
Gauls on its banks, July 16th, b.c. 800 ; which 
day, dies Alliensis , was hence marked as an 
unlucky day in the Boman calendar. (Liv. vi. 
1, 28 ; Tac. Hist. ii. 91 ; Verg. Aen. vii. 717.) 
There is some dispute about its identification, 
but it seems probable that it is the stream now 
known aB Scolo del Casale , which crosses the 
road at Fonte di Papa. It is a very small 
brook, but runs in a deep hollow. 

A. Allienus. 1. A friend of Cicero, was the 
legate of Q. Cicero in Asia, b.c. CO, praetor in 
49, and governor of Sicily on behalf of Caesar 
in 48 and 47 (Cic. Q. F. i. 1 ; Att. x. 15; Fam. 
xiii. 78).— 2. A legate of Dolabella, by whom he 
was sent into Egypt in 48 (Cic. Phil. xi. 12). 

Alllfae, or more correctly AlSfae (Alifanus : 
Allife ), a tovm of Samnium, on the Vultumus, 
in a fertile country. It was celebrated for the 
manufacture of its large drinking-cups (Ali/ana 
Be.pocula , Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 89). 

AHobrdges (Nom. Sing. Allobrox: *AAA<f- 
ftpoyes, *AA\6f3pvycs, *A\\6fipiycs), a powerful 
people of Gaul dwelling between the Bhodanus 
{Rhone) and the Isara ( Isere ). In the time of 
Julius Caesar their territory extended as far aB 
that comer of L. Lemannus where Geneva 
stands. At that point they were bounded on 
the east by the Nantuates, south of whom came 
the Centrones, and next, forming the southern 
border of the Allobroges (i.e. immediately 
across the Is&re), the Graioceli and the Vocontii. 
To the west they were bounded by the Bhone, 
as far as Lyons, and the same river formed 
their northern boundary up to the Lake of 
Geneva. Hence their territory at that time 
comprised the NW. comer of Savoy and part 
of the department of Isfere, with the southern 
comer of Drome. Their chief city was Vienna 
(Vienne) on the Bhone (Caes. B. G. i. 6 and 
10 ; Strab. p. 185). But there is good reason 
to suppose that their territory waB not the some 
two centuries earlier (as modern writers seem 
generally to assume). There can be no doubt 
that the country which both Polybius and Livy 
call i the Island,’ was precisely the country 
of the Allobroges in Caesar’s time : but in Poly- 
bius, iii. 49, 50, the *A\\6f}piyes are obviously 
not the people of the ‘ Island,’ but dwelt in the 
country through which Hannibal was next to 
pass ; they furnished guides at first and after- 
wards attacked him on his march. It is pro- 
bable that they then dwelt south of the Isere, 
perhaps near Gap, and at a late time (before 
b.c. 121) moved northwards and oocupied the 
1 Island.’ Livy (xxi. 81) though he says cor- 
rectly, speaking of the island, ‘ incolunt prove 
Allobroges,’ yet seems to confuse them with the 
then dwellers in the Island as described by 
Polybius. If the Celtic etymology of their 
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name (ail, * other,’ and brog, ‘dwelling ’) is cor- 
rect, they would seem to have been at one time 
a roving tribe. They were conquered, in B.c. 
121, by Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, and 
made subjects of Borne, but they bore the yoke 
unwillingly, and were always disposed to rebel- 
lion. In b.c. 68 their ambassadors first intrigued 
with Catiline, and then divulged the conspiracy 
(Sail. Cat. 41 ; Cic. Cat. iii. 5). 

Almo (Almone), a small river, rises near 
Bovillae, and flows into the Tiber S. of Borne, 
half a mile from the walls on the Ostian road, 
in which the statues of Cybele were washed 
annually. (Diet. Ant. s. v. Megalesia.) 

Almdpes (*A\fmvts), a people in Macedonia, 
inhabiting the district Almopia between Eor- 
daea and Pelagonia. 

Aloeus (*AA.«evs) 1. Son of Helior, and 
brother of Aretes. He was King of Asopia 
(Paus. ii. 41).— 2. Son of Poseidon and Canaoe, 
married Iphimedla, the daughter of Triops. 
His wife was beloved by Poseidon, by whom she 
hod two sons, Otus and Ephialtes, who are 
usually called the Aloldae , from their reputed 
father Aloeus. In Horn. II. v. 885 they are 
genuine sons of Aloeus — in Od. xi. 805; Ap. 
Bh. i. 481 ; Ov. Met. vi. 116, of PoBeidon. They 
were renowned for their extraordinary strength 
and daring spirit. When they were 9 years 
old, each of their bodies measured 9 cubits in 
breadth and 27 in height. At this early age, 
they threatened the Olympian gods with war 
and attempted to pile Ossa upon Olympus, and 
Pel ion upon Ossa. They would have accom- 
plished their object, says Homer, had they been 
allowed to grow up to the age of manhood; 
but Apollo destroyed them before their beards 
began to appear (Od. xi. 805 seq.). They also 
put the god Ares in chains, and kept him im- 
prisoned for 18 months. Ephialtes is said to 
have sought the love of Hera and Otus of 
Artemis (or both of Artemis) : therefore Artemis 
passed between them in the form of a hind, at 
which they hurled spears and slew one another 
(Pind. Pyth. iv. 88 ; Apollod. i. 482). In Hades 
they were bound to a pillar by serpents, and 
plagued by the cries of an owl [&tos, however, 
means ‘shriek-owl’] (Hyg. Fab. 28; cf. Verg. 
Aen. vi. 582). The Thracian legend is totally 
different. They are heroes who founded Ascra 
on Helicon, and instituted the worship of the 
Muses. Their graves were honoured at Anth- 
edqn (Paus. ix. 22 ; Diod. v. 51). They were 
worshipped also in Naxos (C. I. G. ii. 2420). 
The conclusion should be that they were origi- 
nally for the Thracians deities representing the 
increase and produce of the earth, and presid- 
ing over agricultural work: under this view 
the names are connected^with kh<ni\, and with 
u>0€co, ifpdWojjuaL, as describing the work of the 
wine-press. These earth-deities were then 
imagined by the Greeks as in conflict with the 
gods of Olympus. 

Aloldae. [Aloeus.) 

Alonta (*A\6vra : Terek), a river of Sarmati* 
Asiatica, flowing into the Caspian (Ptol. v. 9, 12.) 

A15pe (*AK6irti), daughter of Cercyon, became 
by Poseidon the mother of Hippothous. She 
was put to death by her father, but her body 
was changed by Poseidon into a well, which 
bore the same name (Hyg. Fab. 187; Paus. i. 
5 ; Aristoph. Av. 559). 

Aldpe {A\6m) : ’AAonvvr, *A\o%lrr)s). 1. A 
town in the Opuntian Locris, opposite Euboea 
(Thuc. ii. 26 ; Strab. p. 426).— 8. A town in 
Phthiotis in Thessaly (ft. ii. 682 ; Strab. p. 427* 
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AlSpfoe (’AAwir stdt and *AXtnwud : *AA«»f- Simplon to the St. Gothard. — 6. Alpes Rhak - 
mi>s), a demns of Attica, of the tribe Antiochis, ticae, the Rhaetian Alps , from the St. 
11 Btadia E. of Athens, on the hill Anchesmus. Gothard to the Orteler ana the pass of the 
Alopeeosmtom (’AA.anr«K<imj<ros : ’Ahanre/coy- Stelvio. [Cf. Adula Mons.]— 7. Alpes Triden. 
rfjtrioi : Alexi ?), a town in the Thracian Cher- tInae, the mountains of southern Tyrol, in 
sanesus, founded by the Aeolians (Dem. de which the Athgsis {Adige) rises, with the pass 
Cor. p. 266, § 92 ; Liv. xxxi. 16). of the Brenner. — 8. Alpes Nokicae, whence 

Alorns, a town of Macedonia, west of the Drave rises (Plin. iii. $ 189), the Norte 
Methane, in the Thermaic Gulf, birthplace of Alps, NE. of the Tridentine Alps, comprising 
Ptolemaeus Alorites (Strab. p. 880). the mountains in the neighbourhood of S&lz- 

AlpSnus (*AAmi y6s, *A\irrivol), a town of the burg, with mines worked by the Romans for 
Epicnemidii Locri at the entrance of the pass iron. — 9. Alpes Carnicak, the Camic Alps, 
of Thermopylae (Hdt. vii. 176, 216). E. of the Tridentine, and S. of the Noric, to 

Alpes (cu ‘'AAirftj, 7) "AA. ms, rh *AA xeirh Mount Terglu. From these mountains flowB 
opt), ri^AATTfio upr) 5 probably from the Celtic the Save (Plin. ib.). — 10. Alpes Juliae, the 
Alb or Alp, 1 a height*), the mountains forming Julian Alps, from Mount Terglu to the com- 
the boundary of northern Italy, are a part of mencement of the Illyrian or Dalmatian moun- 
the great mountain-chain which extends from tains (Tac. Hist. iii. 8), which are known by the 
the Gulf of Genoa to the Adriatic near Trieste, name of the Alpes Dalmaticae, further north 
but on the west the line of demarcation between by the name of the Alpes Pannonicae. The 
the Alps and the Apennines, running southwards, Alpes Juliae were so called because Julius 
is not very distinct, while on the east the spurs Caesar or Augustus constructed roads across 
from the Cornice Alps, separating the valleys them : they are also called Alpes Venetae. 
of the Save and Drave from the Adriatic, (Amm. Marc. xxxi. 16). We have some men- 
pass into the Illyrian mountains, and so east- tion of the industries and produce of the Alps, 
ward to the Balkans. Of the Alps proper the which then, as now, consisted of pine wood, 
Greeks had very little knowledge, and included resin, honey, wax and cheese, with but little 
them under the general name of the Rhipaean corn (Strab. p. 206) ; and of alpine animals, 
mountains. The appear in Lycophron {Alex, the chamois {rupicapra), the ibex, the marmot, 
1861) as SciAina. The Romans first obtained white hares and ptarmigan (Plin. viii. § 214, 
some knowledge of them by their conquest of x. § 180, Varr. R.li. iii. 12). 

Cisalpine Gaul and by Hannibal’s passage _ . . . ... .. 

across them: this knowledge was gradually Principal Passes of the Alps. 

extended by their various wars with the inhabi- It will be useful to enumerate the passes 
tants of the mountains, who were not finally ■ used by the Romans, and, no doubt, communi- 
subdued till the reign of Augustus. In the i cated to them by the natives of the various 
time of the emperors the different parts of the j districts as the easiest routes ; for we can 
Alps were distinguished by the following names, j hardly doubt that there were other mountain 
most of which are still retained. We enume- i paths traversed, though less frequently, by the 
rate them in order from W. to E. 1. Alpes ! natives themselves. The Roman roads, or bridle 
Maiutimae, the Maritime or Ligurian Alps, I tracks, over the Alps were as follows, reckoning 
from Genua {Genoa), where the Apennines | from the western sea coast: — 1. Per Alpes Mari- 
begin, run W. as far ub the river Varus ( Var) and j timas, corresponding to the Cornice Road, from 
M. Cema(/«. Caillole), and then N.toM. Vesulus j the Var to Genoa, which was opened in the 
{Monte Viso). (Plin. H. N. iii. § 117 ; Strab. ! time of Augustus as a regular road, the Ligu- 
p. 201 ; Mel. ii. 4.) — 2. Alpes Cottiae or Got- j rianB being entirely subdued. Turbia was re- 
^ ttanae, the Cottian Alps (so called from a king garded as the summit of the pass : thence it 
Cottius in the time of Augustus), from Monte J passed rather north of Nice. — 2. It is probable 
Viso to Mont Cenis, contained M. Matrona, that the modern Col de V Argentierc, from 
. afterwards called M. Janus or Janua {Mont Cuneo by the valley of the Stura to Barcelo- 
Gen&vre), across which Cottius constructed a nette, by the valley of the Ubaye and so to Gap, 
«^road, which became the chief means of commu- was used by the Romans (see Freshfield, Alp. 
nication between Italy and Gaul. — 3. Alpf.s Journ. xi. 282 ; Desjardins, G6ogr. de la Gaule 
Graiae, also Saltns Grains (the Romans fanci- Rom. i. 96). If so, this pass led from Pollentia 
fully connected the name with the legendary toVapincum, and was, no doubt, like the fol- 
I passage of Hercules, but it is probably Celtic, lowing, described as per Alpes Cottias. — 8. Per 
and has nothing to do with Greece) and Mons Alpes Cottias, i.e. the pass of Mont Gent ere 
* Grains (Tac .Hist. iv. 68), the Graian Alps, from Augusta Taurinorum {Turin) to Brigantio 
from Mont Cenis to the Little St. Bernard {Brianqon). It thence at first followed the 
inclusive, contained the Jugum Cremonis (Liv, Durance to Charges in the Caturiges : whence 
xxi. 88) (le Cramont) and the Centronicae those who were bound for the Southern Pro- 
Alpes, apparently the little St. Bernard and the vincia (Nimes, Orange, &c.) continued by the 
surrounding mountains. — 4. Alpes Penninae, Durance ; those who went northwards to Va- 
the Pennine Alps, from the Great St. Bernard lence, Vienne, <fec., crossed the Col Bayard by 
to the Simplon inclusive, the highest portion of Gap, down the valley of the Drac, into the 
the chain, including Mont Blanc, and Monte valley of the Isore. This in all probability was 
Rosa. The Great St. Bernard was called M. the route of Hannibal (see Freshfield, l.c., who, 
Pennlnus, and on its summit the inhabitants however, makes Hannibal reach Italy by the 
worshipped a deity, whom the Romans called Col de l’Argentiere mentioned above). Pompey 
Jupiter Penninus. The name is probably de- probably shortened the route by taking the Col 
rived from the Celtic pen, ‘ a height.’ Livy de Lauteret from Brian^on after he had crossed 
(xxi. 88) expressly rejects the absurd derivation the Genevre. This Col is higher than the 
from Poem , which was based on the idea that Genevre itself but a much more direct route to 
Hannibal had gone round to Martigny in the Grenoble, and after the time of Pompey it be- 
upper Rhone valley.— 6. Alpes Lepontiorum came a recognised Roman road.— 4. North of 
or Lepontiae, the Lepontian or Helvetian the Genfevre is the pass of Mont Cenis , which 
Alps, occupied by the Celtic Lenontii. from the al so belongs to the Alpes Cottiae. There is 
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was defeated and slain in 296 by the general of 

Constantins. 



Alleottui, Bobu Emperor, A.D. 298 - 298 . 

Obv., heed of Emperor ; rev., Pax (struck In London). 

Allla, or more correctly Alla, a small river, 
which rises in the neighbourhood of Crustume- 
rinm, and flows into the Tiber, crossing the Via 
Balaria about 11 miles from Borne. It is 
memorable for the defeat of the Homans by the 
Gauls on its banks, July 16th, b.c. 890 ; which 
day, dies Alliemis , was hence marked as an 
unlucky day in the Homan calendar. (Liv. vi. 
1, 28 ; Tac. Hist. ii. 91 ; Verg. Aen. vii. 717.) 
There is some dispute about its identification, 
but it seems probable that it te the stream now 
known as Scolo del Casale, which crosses the 
road at Fonte di Papa. It is a very small 
brook, but runs in a deep hollow. 

A. Allienui. 1. A friend of Cicero, was the 
legate of Q. Cicero in Asia, b.c. 60, praetor in 
49, and governor of Sicily on behalf of Caesar 
in 48 and 47 (Cic. Q. F. i. 1 ; Att. x. 15 ; Fam. 
xiii. 78). — 2. A legate of Dolabella, by whom he 
was sent into Egypt in 48 (Cic. Phil. xi. 12). 

Alllfae, or more correctly Alifbe (Alifanus : 
Allife ), a to.7n of Samnium, on the Vultumus, 
in a fertile country. It was celebrated for the 
manufacture of its large drinking-cups (Alifana 
bc. pocula , Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 89). 

Allobr5ges (Nom. Sing. AllSbrox: *A \\6- 
Bpoyts, *AK\6fipvyes, piycs), a powerful 

people of Gaul dwelling between the Hhodanus 
(Rhone) and the Isora (Is&re). In the time of 
Julius Caesar their territory extended as far as 
that comer of L. Lemannus where Geneva 
stands. At that point they were bounded on 
the east by the Nantuates, south of whom came 
the Centrones, and next, forming the southern 
border of the Allobroges ( i.e . immediately 
across the Isbre), the Graioceli and the Vocontii. 
To the west they were bounded by the Bhone, 
as far as Lyons, and the same river formed 
their northern boundary up to the Lake of 
Geneva. Hence their territory at that time 
comprised the NW. comer of Savoy and part 
of the department of Isfere, with the southern 
comer of Drome. Their chief city was Vienna 
( Vienne ) on the Bhone (Caes. B. G. i. 6 and 
10 ; Strab. p. 185). But there is good reason 
to suppose that their territory was not the same 
two centuries earlier (as modern writers seem 
generally to assume). There can be no doubt 
that the country which both Polybius and Livy 
call ‘the Island,* was precisely the country 
of the AllobrogeB in Caesar's time : but in Poly- 
bius, iii. 49, 50, the *AX\6fi piyes are obviously 
not the people of the ‘ Island/ but dwelt in the 
country through which Hannibal was next to 
pass ; they furnished guides at first and after- 
wards attacked him on his march. It is pro- 
bable teat they teen dwelt south of the Isere, 
perhaps near Gap, and at a late time (before 
b.c. 121) moved northwards and oocupied the 
‘ Island.* Livy (xxi. 81) though he says cor- 
rectly, speaking of the Island, ‘ inoolunt prone 
Allobroges,* yet seems to confuse them with tee 
teen dwellers in tee Island as described by 
JPolybius. If the Celtic etymology of their | 
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name (otf, ‘ other,* and hrog , ‘dwelling *) is cor- 
rect, they would seem to have been at one time 
a roving tribe. They were oonquered, in b.c* 
121, by Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, and 
made subjects of Borne, but they bore the yoke 
unwillingly, and were always disposed to rebel- 
lion. In b.c. 68 their ambassadors first intrigued 
with Catiline, and then divulged tee conspiracy 
(Sail. Oat . 41 ; Cic. Oat. iii. 5). 

Almo (Almone), a small river, rises near 
Bovillae, and flows into the Tiber S. of Borne, 
half a mile from the walls on the Ostian road, 
in which the statueB of Cybele were washed 
annually. (Diet. Ant. s. v. Meaalesia .) 

Alm6pes (*AA/uwrc$), a people in Macedonia, 
inhabiting tee district Ahnopia between Eor- 
daea and Pelagonia. 

Aldeus (*A\«etfs) 1. Son of Helior, and 
brother of Aretes. He was King of Asopia 
(Paus. ii. 41). — 2. Son of Poseidon and Canaoe, 
married Iphimedla, tee daughter of Triops. 
His wife was beloved by Poseidon, by whom sue 
had two sons, Otus and Ephialtes, who are 
usually called the Aloldae t mom their reputed 
father Aloeus. In Horn. II. v. 885 they are 
genuine sons of Aloeus — in Od. xi. 805; Ap. 
Bh. i. 481 ; Ov. Met. vi. 116, of Poseidon. They 
were renowned for their extraordinary strength 
and daring Bpirit.’ When they were 9 years 
old, each of their bodies measured 9 cubits in 
breadth and 27 in height. At this early age, 
they threatened the Olympian gods with war 
and attempted to pile Ossa upon OlympUB, and 
Pel ion upon Ossa. They would have accom- 
plished their object, says Homer, had they been 
allowed to grow up to tee age of manhood; 
but Apollo destroyed teem before their beards 
began to appear (Od. xi. 805 seq.). They also 
put tee god Ares in chains, and kept him im- 
prisoned for 18 months. Ephialtes is said to 
have sought the love of Hera and Otus of 
Artemis (or bote of Artemis) : therefore Artemis 
passed between them in the form of a hind, at 
which they hurled spears and slew one another 
(Pind. Pyth. iv. 88 ; Apollod. i. 482). In Hades 
they were bound to a pillar by serpents, and 
plagued by tee cries of an owl [&ros t however, 
means ‘ shriek-owl ’] (Hyg. Fab. 28; cf. Verg. 
Aen. vi. 582). The Thracian legend is totally 
different. They are heroes who founded Ascra 
on Helicon, and instituted the worship of the 
Muses. Their graves were honoured at Anth- 
edqn (Paus. ix. 22 ; Diod. v. 51). They were 
worshipped also in Naxos (O. I. G. ii. 2420). 
The conclusion should be that they were origi- 
nally for the Thracians deities representing tee 
increase and produce of the earth, and presid- 
ing over agricultural work: under this view 
the nameB are connected^with &A and with 
w04w, iQdhhofuu, as describing the work of the 
wine-press. These earth-deities were then 
imagined by the Greeks as in conflict with the 
gods of Olympus. 

Aloldae. [Aloeus.) 

Alonta (*A \6vra : Terek) t a river of Sarmatia 
Asiatics, flowing into tee Caspian (Ptol. v. 9, 12.) 

A15pe (*AA(hnj), daughter of Cercyon, became 
by Poseidon the mother of Hippothous. She 
was put to death by her father, but her body 
was changed by Poseidon into a well, which 
bore tee same name (Hyg. Fab. 187; Paus. L 
5 ; Aristonh. Av. 5591. 

A16p«£!ucfcn,: *aLt ffc t -AXowirns). I . A 
town m the Opuntian Locris, opposite Euboea 
(Thuc. ii. 26 ; Strab. p. 426).—$. A town in 
PhthiotiB in Thessaly (ll. ii. 682 ; Strab. p.427„ 
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AlOpfce (*AA»w*k 4 and 'AA.wr«Jtai : *AAcm- 
nc 5$), a demug of Attica, of the tribe Antiochis, 
11 stadia E. of Athene, on the hill AnohesmuB. 

Alopeoonniette i^AXmrsic6vvr\(r os : ’aamtckop- 
rfam: Alexi ?), a town in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, founded by the Aeolians (Bern, de 
Cor. p. 256, §92; Liv. xxxi. 10). 

Ainu, a town of Macedonia, west of 
Methone, in the Thermaic Gulf, birthplaoe of 
PtolemaeuB Aloritee (Strab. p. 880). 

Alpinus ('AknjvSs, ’AAmjvof), a town of the 
Epicnemidii Locri at the entrance of the page 
of Thermopylae (Hdt. vii. 170, 210). 

Alpei (al *A\ir sts, r\ y A Axis, rh *A \retvk 
6pn, r& y AAir*ia ufyq ; probably from the Celtic 
Alb or Alp , * a height ’), the mountaine forming 
the boundary of northern Italy, are a part of 
the great mountain-chain which extends from 
the Gulf of Genoa to the Adriatic near Trieete, 
but on the weet the line of demarcation between 
the Alps and the Apenninee, running gouthwards, 
is not very distinct, while on the east the spurs 
from the Cornice Alps, separating the valleys 
of the Save and Drave from the Adriatic, 
pass into the Illyrian mountains, and so east- 
ward to the Balkans. Of the Alps proper the 
Greeks had very little knowledge, and included 
them under the general name of the Rhipaean 
mountains. The appear in Lycophron {Alex. 
1861) as %d\ma. The Romans first obtained 
some knowledge of them by their conquest of 
Cisalpine Gaul and by Hannibal’s passage 
across them : this knowledge was gradually 
extended by their various wars with the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains, who were not finally 
subdued till the reign of Augustus. In the 
time of the emperors the different parts of the 
Alps were distinguished by the following names, 
most of which are still retained. We enume- 
rate them in order from W. to E. 1. Alpes 
Mabitimae, the Maritime or Ligurian Alps , 
from Genua (Genoa), where the Apennines 
begin, run W. as far as the river Varus ( Vnr) and 
M. Cema (la CailloU ), and then N. to M. Vesulus 
(Monte Vino). (Plin. H. N. iii. § 117 ; Strab. 
p. 201 ; Mel. ii. 4.)— 2. Alpes Cottiae or Cot- 
k tianae, the Cottian Alps (so called from a king 
Cottius in the time of Augustus), from Monte 
Viso to Mont Cenis, contained M. Matrona, 
afterwards called M. Janus or Janua (Mont 
GenSvre ), across which Cottius constructed a 
„ road, which became the chief means of commu- 
nication between Italy and Gaul. — 8. Alpes 
» Graiae, also Salt us Grains (the Romans fanci- 
fully connected the name with the legendary 
passage of Hercules, but it is probably Celtic, 
and has nothing to do with Greece) and Mons 
Grains (Tac. Hist. iv. 68), the Graian Alps , 
from Mont Cenis to the Little St. Bernard 
inclusive, contained the Jugum Cremonis (Liv. 
xxi. 88) (le Gramont) and the Centronicae 
Alpes, apparently the little St. Bernard and the 
surrounding mountains. — 4. Alpes Penninae, 
the Pennine Alps , from the Great St. Bernard 
to the Simplon inclusive, the highest portion of 
the chain, including Mont Blanc, and Monte 
Rosa. The Great St. Bernard was called M. 
Pennlnus, and on its summit the inhabitants 
worshipped a deity, whom the Romans called 
Jupiter Penninus. The name is probably de- 
rived from the Celtic pen , 'a height.* Livy 
(xxi. 88) expressly rejects the absurd derivation 
from Poem, which was based on the idea that 
Hannibal had gone round to Martigny in the 
upper Rhone valley.— 5. Alpes Lbpontiorum 
or Lepontiae, the Lep'ontian or Helvetian 
Alps, occupied by the C eltic Lepontii. from tha 
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Simplon to the Si Gothard. — 6. Alpes Rhae- 
tic as, the Bhaetian Alps, from the Si. 
Gothard to the Orteler and the pass of the 
Stelvio. [Cf . Alula Mons.]— 7. Alpes Triton- 
tInab, the mountains of southern Tyrol, in 
which the Athgsis (Adige) rises, with the pass 
of the Brenner. — 8. Alpes Norxcae, whence 
the Drave rises (Plin. iii. § 189), the Norte 
Alps, NE. of the Tridentine Alps, comprising 
the mountains in the neighbourhood of Sals- 
burg, with mines worked by the Romans for 
iron.— 9. Alpes Carnicab, the Camic Alps , 
E. of the Tridentine, and S. of the Noric, to 
Mount Terglu. From these mountains flows 
the Save (Plin. ib.). — 10. Alpes Juliae, the 
Julian Alps, from Mount Terglu to the com- 
mencement of the Illyrian or Dalmatian moun- 
tains (Tac. Hist. iii. 8), which are known by the 
name of the Alpes Dalmaticae, further north 
by the name of the Alpes Pannonicae. The 
Alpes Juliae were so called because Julius 
Caesar or Augustus constructed roads across 
them: they are also called Alpes Venetae. 
(Anus. Marc. xxxi. 16). We have some men- 
tion of the industries and produce of the AlpB, 
which then, as now, consisted of pine wood, 
resin, honey, wax and cheese, with but little 
corn (Strab. p. 206) ; and of alpine animals, 
the chamois (rupicapra), the ibex, the marmot, 
white hares and ptarmigan (Plin. viii. § 214, 
x. § 186, Varr. B.B. iii. 12). 

Principal Passes of the Alp>s. 

It will be useful to enumerate the passes 
used by the Romans, and, no doubt, communi- 
cated to them by the natives of the various 
districts as the easiest routes; for we can 
hardly doubt that there were other mountain 
paths traversed, though less frequently, by the 
natives themselves. The Roman roads, or bridle 
tracks, over the Alps were as follows, reckoning 
from the western sea coast: — 1. Per Alpes Mari - 
timaa, corresponding to the Cornice Road, from 
the Var to Genoa, which was opened in the 
time of Augustus as a regular road, the Ligu- 
rians being entirely subdued. Turbia was re- 
garded as the summit of the pass: thence it 
passed rather north of Nice. — 2. It is probable 
that the modern Col de VArgentiAre, from 
Cuneo by the valley of the Stura to Borcelo- 
nette, by the valley of the Ubaye and so to Gap, 
was used by the Romans (see Freslifield, Alp. 
Journ. xi. 282 ; Desjardins, Giogr. de la Gaule 
Bom. i. 96). If so, this pass led from Pollentia 
to Vapincum, and was, no doubt, like the fol- 
lowing, described as per Alpes Oottias. — 8. Per 
Alpes Cottias, i.e. the pass of Mont Gent ere 
from Augusta Taurinorum (Turin) to Brigantio 
(Brianqon). It thence at first followed the 
Durance to Chorges in the Caturiges : whence 
those who were bound for the Southern Pro - 
vincia (Nimes, Orange, &c.) continued by the 
Durance ; those who went northwards to Va- 
lence, Vienne, &c., crossed the Col Bayard by 
Gap, down the valley of the Drac, into the 
valley of the Isere. This in all probability was 
the route of Hannibal (see Freshfield, le., who, 
however, makes Hannibal reach Italy by the 
Col de 1’ Argentine mentioned above). Pompey 
probably shortened the route by taking the Col 
de Lauteret from Brian$on after he had crossed 
the Genevre. This Col is higher than the 
Genevre itself but a much more direct route to 
Grenoble, and after the time of Pompey it be- 
came a recognised Roman road.— 4. North of 
the Genfevre is the pass of Mont Cenis , which 
jjso belongs to the Alpes Cottiae , There is 
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little doubt that over this, or rather over the 
Petit Mont Genie, from Susa (Segusio) was a 
route used by the Romans: here probably 
Caesar passed to Gallia Ulterior (B.G. i. 10). The 
Mas descends by the valley of the Arc, through 
she territory of the Centrones into the valley of 
the Isfere. — 6. Per Alpes Gratae : this is the 
pees of the Little St Bernard, from the plain 
of the Po at Ivrea, through the defiles of the 
valley of Aosta, then from Aosta (Augusta Prae - 
toria), S. Didier (Arebrigium) over the pass to 
B. St Maurice (Bergintrum), and by the valley 
of the Isfere, directly to Vienna or northwards to 
Geneva. It will be found impossible to make 
the route by the valley of Aosta agree with 
Polybius's account of Hannibal's route. 6. Per 
Alpes Penninas : the Great St. Bernard, from 
Martigny ( Octodurus ) to Aosta (Tac. Hist. i. 
81, iv. 68; cf. Liv. xxi. 88). 7. Per Alpes 

Bhaeticas , from Brigantia on L. Constance to 
Mediolanum (Milan). This passage had two al- 
ternative routes : a, most direct, by Curia (Qoire) 
over the Julier pass as far aB Bivium ( Bivio ), 
thence over the Septimer to CaBaocia and 
Clavenna ( Ghiavenna ); b , branching off at 
Bivio by the remainder of the Julier pass to 
Silvaplana, and then by the Maloja to Chia- 
venna, rejoining the Septimer route at Casaccia. 
Both routes pass by Tinnetio (Tinzen) on the 
Swiss side. Either will suit the description in 
Claud. Bell . Get. 820-860. — 8. Also per Alp. 
Bhaet., from Brigantia to Tridentum, striking 
off from the preceding at Clunia ( Feldkirch ), 
and passing by the upper Inn and Meran to 
Bauuanum (Botzen). — 0. A divergence from the 
preceding by the Puster Thai and Lienz, to 
reach Aquileia. [Possibly also a direct road from 
Sebatum (Brunnecken) to Belluno.] — 10. Per 
Alpes Tridentinas , from Verona to Tridentum, 
thence up the valley of the Athesis, and over 
the Brenner, and so to Augusta Vindelicorum ; 
(Augsburg). — 11. Per Alpes Garnicas , from I 
Aquileia through Julinm Caraicum ( Zuglio ), by 
the pass of Sta Croce and the valley of the Gail 
into the valley of the Drave , near Aguontum 

E f).— 12. Slightly east of the preceding 
which it diverged near Gemona), more 
y to Villa ad Aquas ( Villach ), by the low 
pass of Tarvis (the lowest in the chain of the 
Alps).-- 18. Per Alpes Julias, through the valley 
of the Sontius (Isonzo), by the Predil pass to 
Villa ad Aquas. — 14. Also per Alp. Julias, from 
Aquileia by the valley of the Wippach over the 
pass of Loitsch to Emona (Laibach), and the 
valley of the Save. The last five were intended 
as lines of communication from Aquileia to 
Hhaetia, Noricum, and Pannonia. 

Of these passes Nos. 1, 8, 5, 7 were known to 
Polybius (oited by Strabo, p. 209), and Nos. 
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Anthology, was probably a contemporary of the 


Peloponnesus, rises at Phylace in Arcadia, 
shortly afterwards sinks under ground, appears 
again near Asea, and then mingles its waters 
with those of the EnrStas. After flowing 90 
stadia, the two rivers disappear under ground : 
the Alpheus again rises at Pegaei: 


1, 8, 4, 6 are mentioned by Varro (Serv. ad 
Aen. x. 18), who reckons five passes, probably 
because he considers the ColdeLauteret passed 
by Pompey as a separate one. He brings Has- 
drubal over the Cenis. The communication 
with the Central Alps was by No. 6 to the 
Rhone valley, and thenoe by Viviscus (Vevey) 
and Minnoaunum (Moudon) to Aventicum ; or 
by No. 7 to Brigantia, thence by the western 
road through Vmdonissa ( Windisch) to Salo- 
durum (Solothum) and Aventicum. 

Alphftnus Yams. [Vabus,] 

Alphftslboea CA\<pt<ri$ola). 1. Mother of 
Adonis. [Adonis.]— & Daughter of Phegeus,who 
married Alcmaeon. [Alcmaxon.] — 8 . Daughter 
of Bias and wife of Pelias (Theocr. iii. 45). 

Alphftns My til ft nae us ('AAfslos MvriAif veuer), 
the. author cf about IS epigrams in U is Greek 


Pegae in Arcadia, and 
increased by many affluents, among them the 
Ladon ana the Erymanthus, flows NW. 
through Arcadia and Elis, not far from 
Olympia, and falls into the Ionian sea. (Pans, 
viil. 54; Strab. pp. 275, 848). The subterra- 
nean descent of the river, which is confirmed 
by modem travellers, gave rise to the stories 
about the river-god Alpheus and Artemis 
Alpheiaea, or the nymph Arethnsa: a. that 
the river-god Alpheus loved Artemis and she 
escaped Iran by the strange disguise of smear- 
ing her face and the faces of her nymphB with 
mud (Pans. vi. 227 : 6. that Artemis fled from 
him to Ortygia (Pind. Nem. i. and Schol.) : c. 
the later poeticised lrgandB, where instead of 
Artemis we have a nymph Arethusa pursued by 
Alpheus, both changed to streams passing under 
the sea and at last united in Ortygia (Pans. v. 
7, 2 ; Ov. Met. v. 752, with the intervention of 
Artemis ; Verg. Aen. iii. 694 ; Stat. Sib), i. 2, 
208 ; Theb. i. 271, iv. 289). The actual sequence 
appears to be, that the Artemis of Elis and 
Arcadia was a deity of fountains and streams 
who was av/iSw/Ms, or united in worship, with 
Alpheus, and was called Artemis Alpheiaea or 
worafila. This worship was transferred to 
Ortygia by some of the family of the Iamidao 
at Olympia who joined in the Corinthian settle- 
ment and established a temple of Artemis 
Tora/Aa and also named a spring in Ortygia 
after the spring Arethusa in Elis. It is easy 
to understand how later orthodoxy found it neces- 
sary to substitute Arethusa for Artemis in the 
legend of the passage under the sea. (Pind. 
Ol. v., Nem. i. ; Diod. v. 8 ; Strab. p. 270.) Strabo 
mentions the story of the saucer thrown into the 
fountain at Olympia and coming up in Ortygia 
with the sacrificial stains upon it : for, when 
the nymph, pursued by Alpheus, was ohanged 
by Artemis mto the fountain of Arethusa in the 
island of Ortygia at Syracuse, the god continued 
to pursue her under the sea, and attempted to 
mingle his stream with the fountain at Ortygia. 

Alphlus AvitUf . [Avrrus.] 

Alplnus. [See under Bibaculus.] 

Alia, a small river of Venetia, which flows 
into the Adriatic a little weBt of Aquileia. The 
younger Constantine fell here, a. d. 840. 

Alsnun (Alsiensis : Palo), one of the most 
ancient Etruscan towns on the coast near 
Caere, and a Roman colony after the lBt Punic 
war. In its neighbourhood Pompey had a 
country-seat (villa Alsiensis ). 

Althaea (’AAfafa), daughter of the Aetolian 
king Thestius and Eurythemis, married Oeneus, 
king of Calydon, by whom she became the 
mother of several children. (Bee Meleager,] 

Althaea, the chief town of the Oloades in the 
country of the Oretani in Hispania Tarraoo- 
nensis. 

Althfimfaes (*AK(hinivris or ’AAftaipfays), ion 
of Catreus, king of Crete. In consequence of 
an oracle, that Catieus would lose his life by 
one of his children, Althemenee quitted Crete 
and went to Rhodes. There he unwittingly 
killed his father, who had oome in search of us 
son. (Diod. v. 59 ; Apollod. iii. 2.) 


ALTINTTM 

AWwa (Alttnaa ; AUino), a manicipiam 
in the land of the Veneti in the N. of Italy, 
at the month of the river Silis and on the 
coad from Patavium to Aquileia, was a wealthy 
manufacturing town, and the chief emporium 
lor all the goods which were sent from southern 
Italy to the countries of the north. Goods 
oouid be brought from Ravenna to Altinum 
through the Lagoons and the numerous canals 
of the Po, safe from storms and pirates. There 
were many beautiful villas around the town. 
(Mart. iv. 95; Strab. p. 914; Tac. Hist. iii. 6.) 

Altis (*AAr<f), the sacred grove of Zeus at 
Olympia. 

Aluntlum or Haluntlum {'Akovvriov), a town 
on the N. coast of Sicily, on a steep hill, cele- 
brated for its wine. It lay between Tyndaris 
and Calacta : the town of S. Marco probably 
oocupies its site. (DionyB. i. 51 ; Cic. Verr. iv. 
*8 . 1 .) 

AlUfl orHalus ( y AAos, *A\ os : 'AAc^t : nr. Ke- 
falosi , Ru.), a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, at 
the extremity of M. Othrys, built by Athamas. 
(II. ii. 689 ; Hdt. vii. 178 ; Strab. p. 489.) 

Aljfottes (’AAudTTtjj), king of Lydia, b.c. 617- 
860, succeeded his father Sadyattes, and was 
himself succeeded by his son Croesus. He car- 
ried on war with Miletus from 617 to 612, and 
with Cyaxares, king of Media, from 590 to 585 ; 
an eclipse of the sun, which happened in 585 
during a battle between Alyattes and Cyaxares, 
led to a peace between them. Alyattes drove 
the Cimmerians out of Asia and took Smyrna. 
The tomb of Alyattes, N. of Sardis, near the 
lake Gygaea, which consisted of a large mound 
<of earth, with a circumference of nearly a mile, 
raised upon a foundation of great Btones, still 
exists. (Hdt. i. 25, 78, 98 ; Strab. p. 627.) 

Alyba (’AAv/bj), a town on the S. coast of the 
Euxine. {II. ii. 857.) 

Alyplus (’AAiVtos), of Alexandria, probably 
lived in the 4th century of the Christian aera, 
and is the author of a Greek musical treatise 
•entitled ‘ Introduction to Music* {tlffayaryh 
povcuct,), printed by Meibomius in Antiquae 
Musicae Auctcres Septem , Amstel. 1652 ; Script. 
Metrici , ed. Westphal, 1866. 

Alysla or AlysSa (’A kvQo, ’AAtffeta: AAv- 
Cauos ; Ru. in the valley of Kandili), a town in 
Acarnania near the sea opposite Leucas, with a 
harbour and a temple both sacred to Heracles. 
The temple contained one of the works of Lysip- 
pus representing the labours of Heracles, which 
the Romans carried off. (Thuc. vii. 81 ; Xen. 
Hell. v. 4; Strab. p. 450; Cic. Fam. xvi. 2; 
Plin. iv. 2.) 

Axn&ddcus (*A /udSoKos) or X$d6cus (M^Sotcos). 
1. King of the Odrysae in Thrace, when Xeno- 
phon visited the country in b.c. 400. He and 
Seuthes, who were the most powerful Thracian 
kings, were frequently at variance, but were 
reconciled to each other by Thrasybulus, the 
Athenian commander, in 890, and induced by him 
to become the allieB of Athens (Diod. xiii. 105 ; 
Xen. An. vii. 2 , Hell. iv. 8).— 8 . A ruler in 
Thrace, who, in conjunction with Berisades and 
Cersobleptes, succeeded Cotys in 858. (Dem. 
in Arist . p. 628.) 

Amaflslus, one of the three writers on Epi- 
curean philosophy who preceded Cicero (tne 
other two being Rabirius and Catius Insuber). 
They wrote simply and in a popular manner, 
especially on the physical theories of Epicurus, 
merely drawing from the Greek sources without 
any original reasoning. (Cic. Acad . i. 2, 5; 
Tusc. i. 8, 6, ii 8, 7, iv. 8, 6.) 

Amagetobria. [Maoetobbu.] 
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. Aaalthia (*An dxtoa). 1. The nurse of the 
infant Zeus in Crete. According to Borne tra- 
ditions Amalthea is the goat who suckled Zeus, 
and who was rewarded by being placed among 
the stars. [Abga.] According to others, Amah 
thea was a nymph, daughter of Ooeanus, Helios, 
Haemonius, or of the Cretan king Melisseus, 
who fed Zeus with the milk of a goat. When 
this goat broke off one of her hornB, Amalthea 
filled it with fresh herbs and gave it to Zeus, 
who placed it among the stars. According to 
other aooounts Zeus himself broke off one of 
the horns of the goat Amalthea, and gave it to 
the daughters of MelisBeus, and endowed it with 
the wonderful power of becoming filled with 
whatever the possessor might wish. This 
story is explanatory of the celebrated horn of 
Amalthea, commonly called the horn of plenty 
or cornucopia, which was used in later times as 
the symbol of plenty in general. (Athen. p. 508 ; 
Strab. p. 458; Ov. Fast. v. 115, Met. ix. 87.) 
[For the story of Amalthea giving the horn of 
plenty to Achelous, and his exchange, see 
Achelous.] In Diod. iii. 68, there is a story 
that Amaltnea was beloved by the Libyan Am- 
mon, who gave her a horn-shaped portion of 
land of great fertility. — 2. One of the Sibyls, 
identified with the Cumaean Sibyl, who sola to 
king Tarquinius the celebrated Sibylline books 
(Lactant. Inst. i. 6, 10), but distinguished from 
her in Tibull. ii. 5, 67. 

AmalthSum or AmalthSa, a villa of Atti- 
cus on the river Thyamis in Epirus, was per- 
haps a shrine of the nymph Amalthea, which 
Atticus adorned with statues and bas-reliefs, 
and converted into a beautiful summer retreat. 
Cicero, in imitation, constructed a similar re- 
treat on his estate at Arplnum. (Cio. de Legg . 
ii. 8, 7 ; Att. i. 18.) 

Amantla {'Auayrla : Amantlnus, Amanti&nus, 
or Amantes, pi : Nivitea) f a Greek town and 
district in IUyricum ; the town, said to have 
been founded by the Abontes of Euboea, lay at 
some distance from the coast, E, of Oricum. 
(Caes. B.C. iii. 12, 40 ; Cic. Phil. xi. 11.) 

Am&nus (4 *A fxavds, rb i Kfjav6v : 'Ajuayinjs, 
Amaniensis : Almadagh ), a branch of Mt. 
Taurus, which runs from the head of the Gulf 
of Issus NE. to the principal chain, dividing 
Syria from Cilicia ana Cappadocia (Strab. pp. 
521, 585). There were two passes in it : the one, 
called the Syrian Gates {al 2upiat i ruAcu, Syriae 
Portae : Bylan) near the sea ; the other, called 
the Amanian Gates (’A/uavi5cr or 'AfMvucaL 
ldkou : Amanicao Pylae, Portae Amani Montis : 
Demir Kapu, i.e. the Iron Oate) t further to the 
N. The former pass was on the road from 
Cilicia to Antioch, the latter on that to the dis- 
trict Commagene ; but, on account of its great 
difficulty, the latter pass was rarely used, until 
the Romans made a road through it. (Arrian. 
An. ii. 7 ; Polyb. xii. 17, 19 ; Strab. p. 676 ; Cio. 
Fam. xv. 4.) 

Amardi or Xardi (*A fxapboi, Mdptoi), a power- 
ful, warlike, and predatory tribe who dwelt on 
the S. shore of the Caspian Sea. (Strab. p. 514.) 

Amardus or Xardus ("AuapSos, MdpSos : 
Kizil Ozien) f a river flowing through the coun- 
try of the Mardi into the Caspian Sea. 

Amarynceus (*Aftapv7**w), a ohtaf of the 
Eleans (H. xxiii. 680), is said by some writers to 
have fought against Troy; but Homer only men- 
tions his son Diores (Amaryncides) as taking 
part in the Trojan war {H. ii. 692, iv. 517). 

Amarynthus {'ApApurBos : 'AttapfoBtos), a 
town in Euboea 7 stadia from Eretna, to which 
it belonged, with a oelebrated temple of Artemis 
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(Strab. p. 448 ; Paul. i. 81 ; Liv. nn. 88), who 
was hexioe called Amarynthia or Amarusia, and 
in whose honour there was a festival of this 
name both in Euboea and Attioa. {BmDict. of 
AnHq. art. Amarynthia.) 

Am&simu {Amaeeno), a river in Latium, rises 
in the Volsdan mountains, flows by Privernum, 
and after being joined by the Ufens {TJfente), 
which flows from Setia, falls into the sea be- 
tween Circeii and Terraoina, though the greater 
part of its waters are lost in the Pontine 
marshes. (Verg. Am. vii. 684, xi. 547.) 

Am&sia or -ea (*Aud<rtta : 'A/uflurerJs : Ama- 
Hah), the capital of tne kings of Pontus, was a 
strongly fortified city on both banks of the river 
Iris. It was the birthplace of Mithridates the 
Great and of the geographer Strabo. It is 
described by Strabo (p. 561). 

Am&sis. 1. King of Egypt, b.c. 672-528 [the 
Egyptian Aahmes 3XJ. When the expedition of 
Apries against Gyrene had failed [Apries], 
Amasis, whom he had trusted to quell the mu- 
tinous troops, became their leader and defeated 
his master. For six years he reigned jointly with 
Apries, and then put him to death. Although the 
Egyptian party who had given him the throne 
expected him to withdraw all favour from the 
Greeks and cease to employ them or merce- 
naries, he did just the contrary. He formed a 
body-guard of Ionians at Memphis, married La- 
dice, a native of Cyrene, of the family of the 
B&ttiadae, and restored Naucratis as a settle- 
ment for Greek traders in the Delta. [Naucra- 
Tis.] His reign was one of great prosperity. 
(Hdt. ii. 161-182, iii. 1-16; Diod. i. 68, 95.)— 
8 . A Persian, sent in the reign of Cambyses (b.c. 
625) against Cyrene, took Barca, but did not 
succeed in taking Cyrene. (Hdt. iv. 167, 201.) 

Amastris ( W A fuurrpis^ Ion. "A fxrjtrrpis). 1. 
Wife of Xerxes, and mother of Artaxerxes I., 
was of a cruel and vindictive character (Hdt. 
vii. 61, ix. 108-118). — 8. Also called Amastrine, 
niece of Darius, the last king of Persia. She 
married, 1. Craterus; 2. Dionysius, tyrant of 
Heraclea in Bithynia, B.c. 822; and 8. Lysi- 
machus, B.c. 802. Having been abandoned by 
Lysimachus upon his marriage with Arsinoe, 
she retired to Heraclea, where she reigned. She 
was drowned by her two sons about 288. (Arrian. 
An. vii. 4 [ Diod. xx. 109 ; Memn. 4, 5.) 

Amastns {''Apaarpts : *A/uurrpiav6s : Ama- 
eera) t a large and beautiful city, with two har- 
bours, on the coast of Paphlagonia, built by 
Amastris after her separation from Lysimachus 
(about B.c. 800), on the site of the old town of 
SesSmus, which name the citadel retained. The 
new city was built and peopled by the inha- 
bitants of Cytorus and Cromna. {II. ii. 858 ; 
Strab. p. 544*; Plin. Ep. x. 99 ; Catull. 4, 11.) 

Amftta, wife of king Latinus and mother of 
Lavinia, opposed Lavinia being given in mar- 
riage to Aeneas, because she had already pro- 
mised her to Tumus. When she heard that 
Tumus had fallen in battle, she hung herself. 
(Verg. Aen. xii. 600; Dionys. i. 64.) 

Am&thfis, untis (*A/u atovs, ovyros : ’Apadois- 
trtos : Limaeol), an ancient town on the S. coast 
of Cyprus, with a celebrated temple of Aphro- 
dite, who was hence called Amathusia, But it 
preserved its Phoenician character and retained 
the worship of Melcart. It long remained 
faithful to Persia (Hdt. v. 104'. There were 
copper-mines in the neighbourhood of the town 
( fecundam Amathunta metalli . Ov. Met. x. 
820). [CVPBPB.] 

Aminas, sumannd Peeudomariue f originally 
an oculist. It is said that his real name was 
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Herophilut, which he romanised into Amatxus. 
Pretended to be either the son or grandson of; 
the great Marius, and was put to death by' 

I Antony in b.c. 44. (Val. Max. ix. 15, 2 ; Appian. 
B.C. iii. 2; Cio. Att. xii. 49, xiv. 6-8, Phil. l. 2, 5.) 

Amisfoes ('A ua(6v*s) f a mythical race of 
warrior women who engaged in battle with dif- 
ferent Greek heroes according to various local 
traditions. Their especial country in legend 
was in Pontus, near the river Thermodon, where,, 
by some accounts, the Naiad Harmonia had 
born them to Ares, and where they founded the 
city Themiscvra, in the neighbourhood of the* 
modern Trebizond (Pans. i. 2; Diod. iv. 16; 
Ap. Rh. ii. 996; Pherecyd. ft. 25). Their 
country was inhabited only by the Amazons, 
who were governed by a queen : but in order to 
propagate their race, they met once a year the 
Gargareans in Mount Caucasus. The children of 
the female sex were brought up by the Amazons, 
and each had her right breast cutoff, the better 
to manage spear and bow (whence the name, 
a-fjuafys, according to most: Diod. ii. 45; 
Apollod. ii. 5 ; Arrian. An. vii. 18 ; cf. Unimam- 
mia , Plaut. Cure. iii. 75), but it should be 
observed that this does not appear in any art* 
representation of an Amazon. The male chil- 
dren were sent to the Gargareans or put to 
death. The foundation of several townB in Asia 
Minor and in the islands of the Aegean is 
ascribed to them, e.g. of Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Cyme, and Myrina, and it is particularly to be 
noticed that very prevalent traditions connect- 
them, not merely with the north of Asia Minor, 
Colchis, the Caucasus, &c., but also with Thrace 
and Scythia (Aesch. Pr. 728; Verg. Aen. xi. 
659 ; Strab. p. 504 ; Hdt. iv. 110). The Greeks, 
believed in their existence as a real historical 
race down to a late period ; and hence it » said 
that Thalestris, the queen of the Amazons, 
hastened to Alexander, in order to become a. 
mother by the conqueror of Asia (Plut. Alex. 
46). The following are the chief mythical ad- 
ventures with which the Amazons are con- 
nected. In Homer they appear in Phrygian and 
Lyoian story {II. iii. 188, vi. 186) — they are said 
to have invaded Lycia in the reign of Iobates, 
but were destroyed by Bellerophontes, who 
happened to be staying at the king’s court. 
[Bellerophontes ; Laomedon.] They also 
invaded Phrygia, and fought with the Phrygians, 
and Trojans when Priam was a young man. 
Their story was developed by Arctinus, who, 
unlike Homer, makes their queen Penthesilea 
the ally of Priam, but in the period of the war 
after the close of the Iliad, when she was slain 
by Achilles. This is a favourite subject in 
art (Q. Smym. i. 669). A later story tells of 
their being repelled from the island of Leuoe at 
the mouth of the Danube by the ghost of 
Achilles. The ninth among the labours imposed 
upon Heracles by Eurystheus, was to take from 
Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, her 
girdle, the ensign of her kingly power, which 
she had received as a present from Ares. 
[Heracles.] The Athenian story makes them 
invade Attica, penetrating into the town itself, 
in revenge for the attack which Theseus had 
made upon them. They are repelled and driven 
back to Asia by Theseus. ThiB was the subject, 
of Micon’s picture of the Amazons on the Stoa 
Poikile (Pans. i. 15, 2 ; Aristoph; Lye. 678; cf. 
Aesoh. Bum. 655 ; Plut. Thee. 27). As to the* 
origin of these stories different theories have 
been put forward. That of O. Mtiller and later 
writers following; him, is that the story arose 
from armed maiden attendants (l*p69ou\oi) of 
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the ‘ Magna Mater ’ under one or more of her 
names, the Goddess of Comana, Artemis of 
Ephesus, Cybele, the Goddess Ma or Amw*. 
This may derive some probability from the 
aooounts of their connexion with Artemis in 
some stories, their attendance on her as huntress 
maidens, their offerings to Artemis Tauropolos, 
their recognition of . her power in Laconia 
(Pans. iii 95, 9). But, on the other hand, 
nothing can be further removed than the 
Amazons, as represented to us, from the sen- 
suality of the temple-slaves. A more likely 
origin is suggested by the legends whioh make 
them come from Thracian and Scythian lands, 
connected with the Thracian Ares, whose chil- 
dren they are by some accounts, and to whom 
they sacrifice horses (Ap. Eh. ii. 887). Coupling 
this with the accounts which reached the Greeks 
regarding the life and character of women 
among these northern raceB, their free and 
hardy life, hunting and bathing like men (Hdt. 
iv. 116), it is easy to understand how these 
stories of warrior women may have grown up, 
and how they reached Greece in connexion 
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AmbiatTnus Visas, a place in the country of 
the Treviri near Coblenz, where the emperor 
Caligula was bom (Suet. Cal. 8). 

Ambibftri, an Armoric people in Gaul, near 
the modem Ambi&res in Normandy (Caes. B. O. 
vil 75). 

Ambili&ti, a Gallic people, perhaps in Brit- 
tany (Caes. B. Q. iii. 9). 

Amblfirix, a chief of the Eburones in Gaul, 
cut to pieces, in conjunction with Cativolcus, 
the Homan troops under SabinuB and Cotta, 
who were stationed for the winter in the terri- 
tories of the EburoneB, b.c. 54. He failed in 
taking the camp of Q. Cicero, and was defeated 
on the arrival of Caesar, who was unable to 
obtain possession of the person of Ambiorix, 
notwithstanding his active pursuit of the latter. 
(Caes. B. O. v. 96-51, vi. 99-48, viii. 94; Dio 
Cass. xl. 5, 81.) 

Ambivareti, the olientes or vassals of the 
Aedui, probably dwelt N. of the latter (B. G. 
vii. 75). 

Ambivariti, a Gallic people, W. of the Maas, 
in the neighbourhood of Namur (B. G . iv. 9). 



Wounded Amazons. (Phigalean Marbles.) 

with Btories of Ares ; the connexion with Ar- Amblvlus Turplo. [Turpio.] 

temis probably arose merely from the huntress Amblada ( r& "A/xjSAaSa : 'A/JL&kalStvs), a town 

character which belonged to her. In art the in Pisidia, on the borders of Caria; famous for 
Amazons are a favourite subject alike in great its wine (Strab. p. 570). 

sculptures such as those from the temple frieze Ambr&ela (* AfiTpeucla ,, afterwards ’Ap&pcucla : 

at Bassae, from the Mausoleum and from Xan- 'A/xfipaKiayrris, Ambraciensis : Arta), 

thus, and on vases. It is noticeable that in the a town on the left bank of the Arachthus, 80 
more archaic art they are dressed and armed stadia from the coast, N. of the Ambracian Gulf, 
exactly like male warriors (dvridveipai)’, but after was originally included in Acamania, but after- 
the Persian wars in vase pictures they assume wards in Epirus. It was colonised by the 
an Oriental type of dress and appearance, while Corinthians about b.c. 660, and at an early 
in sculptures they become idealised warrior period acquired wealth and importance. It be- 
maidens, resembling some types of the huntress came subject to the kings of Epirus about the 
Artemis, and perhaps modelled after Spartan time of Alexander the Great. Pyrrhus made it 
maidens. As the Greek form they wear the the capital of his kingdom, and adorned it with 
chiton with the right breast bare whether on public buildings and statues. At a later time ( 
foot or on horseback ; on the vases their garb is it joined the Aetolian League, was taken by the 
Oriental with the Phrygian cap and with the Homans in b.c. 189, and stripped of its works 
Asiatic or the Scythian trousers. The charac- of art. Its inhabitants were transplanted to 
teristic Amazonian arms besides the bow are the new city of Nicopolis, founded by Augustus 
the double battle-axe and the crescent shield after the battle of Actium, b.c. 81. South of 
(of. Hor. Od. iv. 4, 17 ; Diet. Ant. s.w. Delta , Ambracia on the E. of the Arachthus, and dose 
Beeuris). [Pbnthesilba.] to the sea, was the fort Ambracus. (Strab. pp. 

Ambarri, a people of Gaul, on the Arar 895, 459 ; Hdt. viii. 45 ; Thuo. i. 46, ii. 80, iii. 
{BaAne) E. of the Aedui, and of (he same stock 1Q5 ; Polyb. xxii. 9-18 ; Liv. xxxviii. 8-9.) 
as the latter (Caes. B. G. vii. 75 ; Liv. v. 84). Ambraclus Sinus (’A/urpoicutbs or 'Afi&panutbs 

Amhifali, a Belgio people, between the Bello- k6\tos : G. of Aria), a gulf of the Ionian Sea 
vaoi and Atrebates, conquered by Caesar in between Epirus and Aca m a ni a, said by Poly- 
B.C. 57. Their ohief town was Samarobrlva, bins to be 800 stadia long and 10Q wide, and 
afterwards called Ambiani, now Amiens (Caes. with an entrance only 5 stadia in width. Its 
B.G. ii 4, 15, vii 75). real length is 96 miles and its breadth 10; , the 
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entrance Is about hall a mile wide, narrowing 
in one part to 700 yards. 

Ambrones C'A ufifmrss), a Celtic people, who 
joined theCimbri and Teutones in their invasion 
of the Roman dominions, and were defeated by 
Marius near Aquae Sextiae (Aix) in b.c. 102. 

Ambrosius, bishop of Milan a.d. 874. [See 
Diet of Christian Biography.] 

Ambryius or Amphrysus fAfifigwrosi ’A/u- 
fifwtrt&s: nr. Dhistomo), a town in Phocis 
strongly fortified, S. of M. Parnassus : in the 
neighbourhood were numerous vineyards. It was 
fortified with a double wall by the Thebans as 
a stronghold against Philip. (Strab. p. 428; 
Pans. x. 86, 1.) 

Ambustus, Fihfofl. The notable persons of 
this name are 1. X., pontifex maximus in the 
year when Rome was taken by the Gauls, b.c. 
890. His three sonB, Kaeso, Numerius, and 
Quintus, were sent as ambassadors to the Gauls 
when the latter were besieging Clusium, and 
took part in a sally of the besieged against the 
Gauls (b.c. 891). The Gauls demanded that 
the Fabii should be surrendered to them for 
violating the law of nations; and upon the 
senate ref u Ling to give up the guilty parties, 
they inarched against Rome. The three sons 
were in the same year eleoted consular tribunes 
(Liv. v. 85, 41). — 2. X., consular tribune in b.c. 
881 and 869, and censor in 368, had two daugh- 
ters, of whom the elder was married to Ser. 
Sulpicius, and the younger to C. Licinius Stolo, 
the author of the Licinian Rogations. Accord- 
ing to the story recorded by Livy, the younger 
Fabia induced her father to assist her husband 
in obtaining the consulship for the plebeian 
order, into which she had married (Liv. vi. 22, 
84, 86).— 8. X., thrice oonsul, in b.c. 860, when 
he conquered the Hernici, a second time in 856, 
when he conquered the Falisci and Tarquinien- 
Bes, and a third time in 854, when he conquered 
the Tiburtes. He was dictator in 851. He was 
the father'of the celebrated Q. Fabius Maximus 
Rullianus. [Maximus.] (Liv. vii. 11, 17, 22, 
viii. 88.) 

Amftn&nus (’A/j*vay6s, Dor. ’Apcvas), a river 
In Sicily near Catana, sometimes dried up for 
years together (nunejluit, interdum suppreasis 
fontibua aret , Ov. Met. xv. 280 ; Strab. p. 240), 
possibly owing to volcanic changes in Etna, at 
whose foot it rises. 

Am&rXm (Amerlnus : Amelia), an ancient town 
in Umbria, and a municipium, the birthplace of 
Sex. Roscius defended by Cicero, was situate in 
a district rich in vines (Verg. Georg, i. 265), on 
a hill 56 miles from Rome, between the valleys 
of the Tiber and the Nar (Strab. p. 227 ; Plin. 
iii. $ 114). 

Aineriola, a town in the land of the Sabines, 
destroyed by the Romans at a very early period 
(lav. i. 88: Plin. iii. § 68). 

Amestritus (Amestratlnus : Mictretta), a 
town in the N. of Sicily, not far from the coast, 
the same as the Myttutratum of Polybius and 
the Amastra of Silius Italicus, taken by the 
Romans from the Carthaginians in the first 
Punic war (Cic. Verr. iii 89, 48, 74). 

Amestris. [Amabtbis.] 

Amlda (4 "A/ufta : Diarbekr), a town in So- 
phene (Armenia Majorjf on the Upper Tigris. 
It was taken by the Persian king Sapor a.d. 
869, when Ammianus Maroellinus was among 
the defenders (Am. Marc. xix. 1). The Romans 
afterwards recovered it. 

Aadloar. [Hamtlcab.1 

AmTnTai ('Afmvtas), brother of Aesohylus, 
distinguished himsel f at the battle of 
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(b.c. 460) ; he and Eumenes wen judged to 
have been the b r a ve s t on this occasion among 
all the Athenians (Hdt. viii 64, 98; Plot 
Them* 14 ; Diod. xi. 27). 

Amlpslas (*Auu^lds), a comic poet of Athens, 
contemporary with Aristophanes, whom he twice 
conquered in the dramatic contests, gaining the 
second prise with his Connus when Aristo- 
phanes was third with the Clouds (b.o. 498), 
and the first with his Oomastae when Aristo- 
phanes gained the second with the Birds (b.c. 
414). (Diog. Laert. ii. 28.) 

Amisla or Amislua (Ems) f a river in northern 
Germany well known to the Romans, on which 
Dtubus had a naval engagement with the Brue- 
teri, b.c. 12 (Strab. p. 290 ; Mela, iii. 8 ; Tac. 
Arm. i. 60, 68, 70, ii. 28). 

Amisla (Emden ?), a fortress on the left bank 
of the river of the same name (Tac. Ann. ii 8). 

Amis5d&rus ('Afucrtfoapos), a king of Lycia, 
who brought up the monster Chimaera ; his sons 
Atymnius and Maris were slain at Troy by the 
sons of Nestor {U. xvi. 817-828 ; Apollod. ii. 8). 

Amins (*A fuo6s: 'A/ju<rT)v6s, Amisenus: 
Samsun ), a large city on the coast of Pontus, 
on a bay of the Euxine Sea, called after it 
(Amisenus Sinus). Mithridates enlarged it, 
and made it one of his residences. It was taken 
by Lucullus b.c. 71, by Phamaoes b.c. 47, freed 
by Julius Caesar, and again held by tyrants, 
liberated from the tyrant Strato by Augustus 
immediately after Actium (see Ramsay’s Asia 
Minor, p. 194). It became one of the civitates 
foederatae , and before Trajan’s time waB at- 
tached to the province of Bithynia-Pontus as a 
free city (Strab. p. 547; Dio Cass. xlii. 46; App. 
B. O. ii. 91 ; Plut. Luc. 15 ; Plin .'Ep. x. 98). 

Amitenmm ( Torre &' Amitemo ), an ancient 
Sabine town, according to Cato and Varro the 
cradle of the Sabine race (Dionys. i. 14, ii. 49). 
It stood on the Ateraus, under the highest of 
the Apennines {Gran Sasso d* Italia). It fell 
into decay in the civil wars, but was re-colonised 
and became a place of importance under the 
Empire, and was the birthplace of Sallust. 
According to Liv. x. 89 it was in the power or 
the alliance of Samnium at the beginning of 
the third Samnite war, and was taken b.c. 293 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 710 ; Strab. p. 228). 

Ammianus (*A fiyiavis), a Greek epigramma- 
tist, but probably a Roman by birth, the author 
of nearly thirty epigrams in the Greek An- 
thology, lived under Trajan and Hadrian. 

Ammi&nus X&roelllnus, by birth a Greek, 
and a native of Syrian Antioch, was admitted 
at an early age among the imperial bodyguards. 
He served many years under Ursicinus, one of 
the generals oi Constantins, both in the West 
and East, and he subsequently attended the 
emperor Julian in his campaign against the 
Persians (a.d. 868). Eventually ^established 
himself at Rome, where he composed his his- 
tory, and was alive at least as late as 890. His 
history, written in Latin, extended from the 
accession of Nerva, a.d. 96, the point at 
which the histories of Tacitus terminated, to 
the death of Valens, a.d. 878, comprising a 
period of 282 yean. It was divided into 81 
books, of which the first 18 are lost. The re- 
maining 18 embrace the acts of Constantins 
from a.d. 858, the seventeenth year of his reign, 
together with the whole career of Gallus, Ju- 
lianas, Jovianus, Yalentinianus, and Valens. 
The portion preserved was the move important 
part of the work, as he was a contemporary of 
the events described in these books. The style 
of Ammianus is too often affected and bon* 
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beetle, but his a oouracv, fldality,and impartiality bead, as in figure* of Zeut Ammon and Alex- 
deserve vniae.— Edition*. By Eyssenhardt, under the Great (seen in coins of Lysimaohnft). 
BerL 1871 j Gardthausen, Gbfct 1870. See coin, p. 00. 

Aamfo, more correctly Anon or Amnn, the Ammonium. [Oasis.] 
supreme god of the Egyptians according to the Ammfinlus ('Afuu&vm). 1. Grammaticus, 
Theban theology. He nmy possibly, as some of Alexandria, left this city on the overthrow of 
think, have been originally the god of animal the heathen temples in a.d. 880, and settled at 
and vegetable fruitfulness ; but there is no Constantinople. He wrote, in Greek, a valu- 
doubt that as Aman-Ba at Thebes he was the able work, On the Differences of Words of like 
Sun-God, who ruled over all the upper and the Signification (wtpl duo lay jrol iteupdpwy *wv). 
under world, and whose representative on the — Editions. By Valckenaer, Lugd. Bat. 1789; 
earth was the reigning king of Egypt. His by Schafer, Lips. 1822. — 2. Son of Hermans, 
worship in the original form was set aside by studied at Athens under Produs (who died jld. 
Amenhotep IV., who from his mother, appa- 484), and was the master of Simplicius, Damas- 
rently a Mesopotamian, had adopted views in cius, and others. He wrote numerous corn- 
favour of a purer monotheism, and substituted mentaries in Greek on the works of the earlier 
the worship of ‘ the sun’s disk ’ for the orthodox philosophers. His extant works are Commen- 
worship of Amun, and though the original faith taries on the Isagoge of Porphyry , or the Five 
was restored by the following dynasty, and Predicables, first published at Venice in 1600; 
especially by Ramses n. («Sesostris), some and On the Categories of Aristotle, and De 
traces of the change remained. A further Interpretations , published by Brandis in his 
variation from other lands was caused by the edition of the Scholia of Aristotle.— 8. Of 
Ethiopian conquest of Egypt in the 8th century Lamprae m Attica, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
B.C., whence some Ethiopian characteristics lived in the first century of the Christian aera, 
were introduced into his worship, and the erro- and was the instructor of Plutarch (Pint, 
neons idea arose that the Egyptians had de- Symp . iii. 1). — 4. Suraamed S&oc&s, or sack- 
rived the religion of Amun from Meroe (Hdt. carrier, because his employment was carrying 
ii. 29, 42). When Psammetichus established his the com landed at Alexandria, as a public 
rule in Lower Egypt at Bais, in the 7th century porter, was bom of Christian parents. Some 
B.C., the exclusive worship of Amun, except in writers assert, and others deny, that he aposta- 
his special temples, diminished; but soon after tised from the faith. At any rate he combined 
this he was brought into relation with Greek the study of philosophy with Christianity, and 
mythology, through the settlers at Nuucratis, is regarded by those who maintain his apostasy 
Ac., and still more through the Greek colonists as the founder of the later Platonic School, 
of Cyrene, who became acquainted with the Among his disciples were Longinus, Heren- 
famouB oracle of Ammon in the western Oasis nius, Plotinus, and Origen. He died a.d. 248, 
of the Ammonium ( Siwah ), founded by a colony at the age of more than 80 years, 
of Egyptians and Ethiopians in the 8th century. Amnias, a river of Pontus, E. of the Halys 
His worship spread in Greece, being identified (Strab. p. 562; Appian, Mithr . 18). 
with that of Zeus ; bo that he became Zeus "A/li- Amnisus (*A periods), a town in the N. of 
fiuv, and to the Bo- Crete and the harbour of Cnossus, situated on 
mans Jupiter Am- a river of the same name, the nymphs of which, 
mon. (Pind. Pyth. called AnvnUi&des , were in the service of Arte- 
iv. 16 ; Plat. Polit. mis (Strab. p. 470 ; Od. xix. 188 ; Ap. Rh. iii. 
257 B, where * our 1 881 ; Callim. Hymn. Dian. 16). 

God means Cyre- Amon. (Ammon.] 

naic.) It appears in Amor. [Enos.] 

Laconia (Paus. iii. Amorgus fA pooyos : ’Apopytvos : Amorgo), 
18, 2). The oraole an island in the Grecian Arohipelago, one of 
from the Am- the Sporades, the birthplace of SimonideB, and 
monium, to which under the Roman emperors a place of banish- 
tradition gave the ment, more favourable than Gyarus as being 
same origin as that productive of corn, oil, and wine. It had three 
of Dodona (Hdt. ii. towns on its western coast, Aigiale, Aroesine, 
54), gained much and Minon. (Strab. p. 487; Scyl. p. 22; Tao. 
influence with the Ann. iv. 80.) 

Greeks after Alex- Amdrlum (*A pApiov), a city of Galatia, 80 
ander’B visit, and miles SW. of Pessianus. 
sacred embassies Amp6 ('A/ur q, Hdt.) or Ampeldne (Plin.), 
were sent to it a town at the mouth of the Tigris, where Darius 

[see Diet. Ant. I. planted the Milesians whom he removed 

s.v. Theoris], In from their own city after the Ionian revolt 

Egyptian art Am- (b.c. 404). (Hdt. vi. 20; Plin. vi. § 159.) 

Egyptian..) mon is represented L. AmpfilXiu, the author of a small work, 
sometimes with a entitled Ltber Memonalis , lived m the 2nd 
head-dress of two lofty feathers, symbolising his century of the Christian era. His work is a 
rule over the upper and under world; sometimes sort of commoi^place-book, containing a meagre 
as a ram-headed deity with an orb over the summary of the most striking natural objects 

. horns, symbolising the sun. Some take the and of the most remarkable events, divided 

ram merely to signify animal fruitfulness. It into 50 ohapters. He is praised by Sidonius 
looks more like the remnant of a totemistic Apollinaris fix. 299). It is generally printed 
religion, especially where the custom of doth- with Floras, and is published separately by 
ingthe sh stue in the skin of a slaughtered ram Beck, Lips. 1826 ; WttUflin, Lips. 1864. 
is mentioned (Hdt. ii. 42). In Greek art this AmpSius, the personification of the vine, 
symbol of the ram is preserved, but brought He was a beautiful youth, son of a satyr and a 
into agreement with Geeek taste by merely nymph, and beloved by Dionysus. Aoooiding 
shewing the horns added to the ideal human to Ovid (Fast. iii. 407), he was killed by falling 
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ham a vine branch, and was placed, as Vinde- 
mitor, in the stars; according to Nonn. Dionys. 
x. 175, he was changed into a vine. A marble 
group now in the British Museum represents 
Dionysus with Ampelus half changed into a 
vine. 

Ampttus C'A/aireA.oj), a promontory at the 
extremity of the peninsula Sithonia in Chal- 
cidice in Macedonia, near Torone. 

Amptlftsia ('A/uvf Aovcrla : C. Espartel), the 
promontory at the W. end of the S. or African 
coast of the Fretum Gaditanum ( Straits of 
Gibraltar). The natives of the country called 
it Cotes (a l KArtts). (Strab. p. 825 ; Flin. v. 1.) 

Arnphaxltis (*A pfatfris), a district of Myg- 
donia m Macedonia, at the mouths of the Azius 
and Eohedorus (Polyb. v. 97 ; Strab. p. 880). 

Amphdft ('A upua : 'A/upevs), a small town of 
Messenia on the borders of Laconia and Mes- 
senia, conquered by the Spartans in the first 
Messenian war (Paus. iv. 5, 9). 

Amphl&r&us CA/upidpaos), son of Oicles and 
Hypermnestra, daughter of Thestius, was de- 
scended on his father’s side from the famous 
seer Melampus, and was himself a great pro- 
phet and a great hero at Argos, having first 
gained his prophetic powers by sleeping in the 
uaurrucbs dittos at PhUus (Pans. ii. 18, 6). By 
his wife Eriphyle, the sister of Adrastus, he 
was the father of Alomaeon, Amphilochus, 
Eurvdice, and Demon assa. He took part in 
the hunt of the Calydonian boar, and the Argo- 
nautic voyage. He also joined Adrastus in the 
expedition against Thebes, although he foresaw 
its fatal termination, through the persuasions 
of his wife Eriphyle, who had been induced to 
persuade her husband by the necklace of Har- 
monia which PolyniceB had given her. On 
leaving Argos, however, he enjoined his sons to 
punish their mother for Mb death. [Alcmaeon.J 
During the war against Thebes, Amphiaraus 
fought bravely, but could not escape his fate. 
Pursued by Periclymenus, he fled towards the 
river Ismenius, and the earth swallowed him 
up together with Ms chariot, before he was 
overtaken by Ms enemy. (Od. xv. 240-247; 
Pind. Nem. ix. 57, 01. vi. 21; Aesch. Sept. 
587 ; Soph. El. 887 ; Stat. Theb. vii. 810.) In 
Pans. i. 84 there is a story that he was swal- 
lowed up by the earth at Harma, near Myca- 
lessus. Zeus made him immortal, and hence- 
forth he was worsMpped as a hero between 
Potniae and Thebes (Hdt. i. 46, viii. 184), but 
afterwards with greater fame near Oropus, 
where also Ms temple for dream-oracles was 
situated (Pans. i. 84). (See Diet, of Ant. art. 
Oreusulum.) 

Amphioaea or AmphiolSa (’A/^bcom, ’A/xcpl- 
itAeia : 'Aptpucauevs : Dhadhi or Oghmttsa ?), a 
town in the N. of Phocis, with an adytum of 
Dionysus, was called for a long time Ophitia 
('0<f>trt(a) (Hdt. viii. 88 ; Paus. x. 8, 88). 

AmphietjMn (’A/utpurrvwy). 1. A king of 
Attica who drove out his father-in-law Cranaus, 
and reigned for 12 years, when he was displaced 
by Brionthonius (Paus. i. 2, 5 ; Apollod. i. 7).— 
A The mytMcal founder of the AmpMctyonic 
council, son of Deucalion (Pans. x. 8). He had 
a temple at Anthela, near Thermopylae (Hdt. 
vii. BOO]. 

Amphldkmaa CA/Api&dfms). 1. Son of Aleus 
and brother of Lycuxgus, the Arcadian king 
(Pans. viii. 4, 6 ; Ap. Bk i. 161) : others make 
him the lather, others the son, of Lycurgus (17. 
ii. 606). He was one of the Argonauts; (Other 
mythical persons of the same name. 17. x. 266; 
He* Op, 652.)— 8. General of the Eteans b.o. 
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216, taken prisoner by Philip, king of Maoedon. 
(Polyb. iv. 75, 84, 86). 

Amphidoli CAppfooKoi), a town in Pisatis in 
Elis (Aen. Hell. ui. 2, 80 ; Strab. pp. 841, 840). 

Amphlldchift (’ApQuwxla), the country of the 
AmpMlocM (*AfjuplAoxot), an Epirotraoe, at the 
E. end of the Ambracian gulf, usually included 
in Acamania. Their chief town was Abgob 
Amphilochicum. (Strab. p. 826.) 

Amphllfohus (*A fiplAoxos), son of Amphia- 
raus and Eriphyle, and brother of Alomaeon. 
He took an active part in the expedition of the 
Epigoni against Thebes, assisted his brother in 
the murder of their mother [Alcmaeon], and 
afterwards fought against Troy, and was in the 
wooden horse (Quint. Sm. xii. 828). On Ms re- 
turn from Troy, together with Mopsus, who was 
like himself a seer, he founded the town of 
Mallos in Cilicia. Hence he proceeded to Ms 
native place, Argos, but returned to Mallos, 
where he was killed in single combat by Mopsus 
(Strab. p. 675; Lycophr. 489), or by Apollo 
j (Strab. p. 676). Others relate (Thuc. ii. 68) that, 
after leaving Argos, Amphilochus founded Argos 
Amphilochicum on the Ambracian gulf. He 
was worshipped at Mallos in Cilicia, at Oropus, 
and at Athens. (Paus. i. 84, 2, iii. 15, 6; qp. 
Mopsus.) 

Axnphiljrtus (’A ,/uplAvros), a celebrated seer in 
the time of PeisistratuB (b.c. 559), is called both 
an Acamanian and an Athenian : he may have 
been an Acamanian who received the francMse 
at Athens (Hdt. i. 62 ; Plat. Theag. p. 124). 

Amphimachus {'Apxplpaxos). 1. SonofCtea- 
tus, grandson of Poseidon, one of the four leaders 
of tiie Epeans against Troy, was slain by Hector 
{II. xiii. 185).— 2. Son of Nomion, with Mb 
brother Nastes, led the Carians to the assistance 
of the Trojans, and was slain by Achilles (II. 
ii. 870).— 8. Son of Polyxenus (II. ii. 628). 

Amphimalla (rek 'A/upi/mWa), a town on the 
N. coast of Crete, on a bay called after it ( G . of 
Armiro). 

Amphlm&don ('Afjxpifxitiwv), of Ithaca, a guest- 
friend of Agamemnon, and a suitor of Penelope, 
slain by Telemachus (Od. xxii. 284, xxiv. 108). 

Amphindmus (’A p<plvofjjos) and his brother 
Anapius were dutiful citizens of Catane, who 
in an eruption of Aetna carried off, the one Mb 
father, the other his mother, on their Bhouldero. 
The lava turned aside and spared them. They 
appear in later coins of the city. (Paus. x. 28, 4 ; 
Claudian, vii. 41 ; Auson. Ord. Urb. Nob. 92.) 

Amphion (*Au0l»^. 1. Son of Zeus and An- 
tiope, the daughter of Nycteus of Thebes, and 
twm-brother of Zethus. Amphion and Zethus 
were born either at Eleutherae in Boeotia or on 
Mount Cithaeron, whither their mother had fled, 
and grew up among the shepherds, not knowing 
their descent. Hermes (according to others, 
Apollo, or the Muses) gave Amphion a lyre, who 
henceforth practised song and muBio, while Ms 
brother spent his time in hunting and tending 
the flocks. (Od. xi. 260 ; Eur. Antiop. Ft. ; Paus. 
ii, 0. 2 ; Ov. Met. vi. 110 ; Hor. Ep. i. 18.) Having 
‘become acquainted with their origin, they 
marched against Thebes, where Lyons reigned, 
the husband of their mother Antiope, whom he 
had repudiated, and had then mamed Diroe in 
her stead. They took the city, and as Lycus 
and Diroe had treated their mother with neat 
cruelty, the two brothers killed them Doth. 
They put Diroe to death by tying her to a bull, 
who dragged her about till sue perished: end 
they then threw her body into a well, wMohwas 
from tMs time called the well of Diroe (Stat. 
Theb. ix. 678). After they had obtained poesee* ' 
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turn of Thebes, they fortified it by a wall. It 
is said that when Amphion played his lyre, the 
etones moved of their own accord and formed 
the wall (Schol. Ap. Rh. i. 740, 768 ; Apollod. 
iii. 5, 5; dor. Od. lii. 11; Prop. i. 9, 10; Stat. 
Theb. iv. 867). Amphion afterwards married 
Niobe, who bore him many sons and daughters, 
ell of whom were killed by Apollo. His death 



1b differently related : some say that he killed 
himself from grief at the loss of his children 
(Ov. Met. vi. 270), and others tell us that lie was 
killed by Apollo because he made an assault on 
the Pythian temple of the god. Amphion and 
his brother were buried at Thebes. A connexion 
may be traced between the Theban legend of 
these twin sons of Zeus and the Lacedaemonian 
legend of the Dioscuri; and, again, between 
Amphion and Apollo. The punishment inflicted 
upon Dirce is represented in the celebrated 
Farnese bull, the work of Apollonius and Tau- 
Tiscus, which was discovered in 1646, and placed 
in the Famese palace at Rome. (Plin. xxxvi. 
84.) [DniCE.]-fc*2. Son of Jasus and father of 
hloris (Od. xi. 291)- In Homer, this Amphion, 
king of Orohomenos, is distinct from Amphion 
the husband of Niobe ; but in some traditions 
they were regarded as the same person. 

AmphipdliS (*A/u$(iroAts ; : 

Neokhono, in Turkish Jeni-Keui), a town in 
Macedonia on the left or eastern bank of the 
Strymon, just below its egress from the lake 
Cercinitis, and about 8 miles from the sea. 
The Strymon flowed almost round the town, 
nearly forming a circle, whence its name Amphi- 
polis. It was originally called *'Ew«a 6 8of, ‘the 
Nine Ways, 1 and belonged to the Edonians, a 
Thracian people. Aristagoras of Miletus first 
attempted to colonise it, but was cut off with 
his followers by the Edonians in b.c. 497. The 
Athenians made a next attempt with 10,000 
colonists, but they were all destroyed by the 
Edonians in 466. In 487 the Athenians were 
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more successful, and drove the Edonians out of 
the ‘ Nine Ways,* which was henoeforth called 
Amphipolis. (Hdt. v. 126, ix. 76 ; Thuc. i. 100, 



iv. 102, v. 6.) It was one of the most important 
of the Athenian possessions, being advan- 
tageously situated for trade on a navigable river 
in the midst of a fertile country, ana near the 
gold mines of M. Pangaeus. Hence the indig- 
nation of the Athenians when it fell into the 
hands of Brasidas (b.c. 424) and of Philip (868). 
Under the Romans it was a free city, and the 
capital of Macedonia prima : the Via Egnatia 



ran through it. The port of Amphipolis was 
Eion. 

Amphis ^AfJLtpis), an Athenian comic poet, of 
the middle comedy, contemporary with the 
philosopher Plato. We have the titles of 26 of 
his plays, and a few fragments of them (Meineke, 
Frag. Com . Grace.). 

Amphisia C'Afupiaffa : *A/i4>i<r<rffa, 'ApQur- 
(rcuos : Salona ,), one of the chief towns of the 
Locri Ozolae on the borders of Phocis, 7 miles 
from Delphi, said to have been named after 
Amphissa, daughter of Macareus, and beloved 
by Apollo. In consequence of the Sacred War 
declared against Amphissa by the Amphictyons, 
the town was destroyed by Philip, B.c. 888 
(Aesoh. Otea. p. 71; Strab. p. 419), but it was 
soon afterwards rebuilt, supplying 400 hoplites 
against Brennus B.c. 279 (Pans. x. 28, 1) jwaa 
taken by the Romans b.o. 190 (Liv. xxxvii. 6). 
Under the empire it had freedom from tribute 
(Plin. iv. § 7) . 

Amphiitratui (*A /epUnrporros) and his brother 
Creoas, the oharioteers of the Dioscuri, were 
said to have taken part in the expedition ef 



Jason to Colchis, «aid to have oocupied a part 
06 that c o untry which waa called after them 
ffemochda, ae heniochus (fylaxps) signifies a 
charioteer (Strab. p. 496: Arist. Pol. mi. 4, 8 ). 

Am&Mtnt5 I'AuQtrplrr}), a Nereid or an 
Ooeamd, wife of Poseidon and goddess of the 
sea, especially of the Mediterranean. In the 
Odyssey Amphitrite is merely the name of the sea 
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Amphitrite holding a rudder. 

(From a Baa-relief published by Winokelxnann.) 

fin the Iliad the word does not occur), and she 
first occurs as a goddess in Hesiod. She was 
carried off from Naxos by Poseidon, or, accord- 
ing to others, having fled to Atlas waB tracked 
out by a dolphin, which Poseidon therefore 
placed in the stars. Later poets again use the 
word as equivalent to the sea in general. She 
became by Poseidon the mother of Triton, 
Bhode or Bhodos, and Benthesicyme. 

AmphitrdpS ('Afjupirpdirrj : *Afupirpomut4s), 
on Attic demus belonging to the tribe Antio- 
chi§, in the neighbourhood of the silver mines 
of Laurium. 

Amphitryon or Amphitrfio (*Aj ujnrptuv), son 
of Alcaeus, king of Tiryns, and Astydameia, or 
Laonome, or Lysidice. Alcaeus had a brother 
Electryon, who reigned at Mycenae. Between 
Electryon and Pterelaus, king of the Taphions, 
a furious war raged, in which Electryon lost all 
his children except Licymnins, and was robbed 
of his oxen. Amphitryon recovered the oxen, 
but on his return to Mycenae accidentally killed 
*his uncle Electryon. He was now expelled 
from Mycenae, together with Alcmene the 
daughter of Electryon, by Sthenelus the brother 
of Electryon, and went to Thebes, where he was 
purified by Creon. In order to win the hand of 
Alcmene, Amphitryon prepared to avenge the 
death of Alcmene’B brothers on the Tapnians, 
and conquered them, after Comaetho, the 
daughter of Pterelaus, through her love for 
Amphitryon, ent off the one golden hair on her 
father's head which rendered him immortal. 
During the absence of Amphitryon from Thebes, 
Jupiter visited Alcmene, who became by the 
goa the mother of Heracles ; the latter is called 
Amphitryoniades in allusion to his reputed 
father. Amphitryon fell in a war against Er- 
ginus, king of the Minyans (Pans. viii. 14, 16, 
17, ix. 10 ; Apollod. ii. 4; Hes. Sc. 11 ; Pind. 
Nem. x. 18, ruth. ix. 81). Euripides (JET. F.) 
represents his death os caused by Heracles after 
the war with the Minyans. The comedy of 
Plantus, colled AmphUruo, is a ludicrous re- 
presentation of the visit of Zeus to Alcmene in 
the disguise of her lover Amphitryon. 

Ampltittau {'Afvptrtpos). [Aoabnan.] 

Amphrysus CAufaueds). 1. A small river in 
Thessaly which flowed into the Pagseaean gulf, 
on the bonks of which Apollo fed the herds of 
Admetus (pastor ab Amphryso , Verg. Oeorg. 
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iii. A; cf. Strab. p. 488; Ap.Bki.64; Qr.Mek 
l 580),— i. See Ambbysus. 

Ampeto t (Wad-eUKabir. or Svffvmar), a. 
river of N. Africa, which divided Numidia from 
Mauretania Sitifensis. It flows post the town, 
of Cirta (Constantino). 

Ampsonotus or Amsanotus Locus (Logo 
d'Anaanti or Mufiti ), a small lake in Somnium 
near Aeculanum, four miles from the modern 
Frigento . Sulphurous vapours arose from it. 
Near it was a chapel of the god Mephitis with 
a cavern from which mephitic vapours also 
came, and which was therefore regarded os an 
entrance to the lower world. (Verg. Aen. vii. 
568; Plin. ii. § 208; Cic. Div. i. 86.) 
Ampsivorii. f A nbibahtt. 1 
Ampfcus {“ AfncoKos). 1. Son of Pelias, hus- 
band of Chloris, and father of the famous seer 
Mopsus, who is hence called Ampyddes. Pau- 
sanlas (v. 17j calls him Ampyx.— & Son of 
Iapetus, a bard and priest of Ceres, killed by 
Phineus at the marriage of Perseus (Ov. Met. 
v. 111). 

Ampyx. [Ampyovs.] 

Amnllui. [Bomulus.] 

Amyclae. 1. ('A utohoui 'A/wK\ai*6s, *Afxv- 
k\ouos : Sklavokhori or Aia Kyriaki ?), an 
ancient town of Laconia on the Eurotas, in a 
beautiful country, 20 Btadia SE. of Sparta 
(Polyb. v. 19 ; Liv. xxxiv. 28). It is mentioned 
in the Iliad (ii. 584), and is Baid to have been 
founded by the ancient Lacedaemonian king 
Amyclas, father of Hyacinthus, and to have 
been the abode of Tyndarus, and of Castor and 
Pollux, who are hence called Amyclaei Fratres 
(Paus. iii. 1; Stat. Theb. vii. 418). After the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, the 
Achaean b maintained themselves in Amyclae 
for a long time ; and it was only shortly before 
the first Messenian war that the town was taken 
and destroyed by the Lacedaemonians under 
TeleoluB. The tale ran that the inhabitants 
had been so often alarmed by false reports of 
the approach of the enemy, that they passed a 
law that no one should speak of the enemy; and 
accordingly when the Lacedaemonians at last 
came, and no one dared to announce their ap- 
proach, ‘ Amyclae perished through silence:* 
hence arose the proverb, Amyclis ipsis tacitur - 
nior (Paus. iii. 2 ; Strab. p. 864 ; Serv. ad Aen. 
x. 564). After its destruction by the Lacedae- 
monians Amyclae became a village, and was 
only memorable by the festival of the Hyacinthia 
(see Diet, of Ant. s.v.) celebrated at the place 
annually, and by the temple and colossal statue 
of Apollo, who was hence called Amyclaevs.— 
2. (Amy claims), an ancient town of Latiuxn, E. 
of Terracina, on the Sinus Amyclanus, was, 
according to tradition, an Achaean colony from 
Laconia. In the time of Augustus the town 
had disappeared ; the inhabitants were said to 
have deserted it on account of its being infested 
by serpents (Plin. iii. 9); but when Virgil (Aen. 
x. 564) speaks of tacitae Amyclae, he probably 
transfers to this town the epithet belonging to 
the Amyclae in Laconia [No. 1] (of. Sil. viii. 
528; Pervigil. Ven. 92). Near Amyclae was 
the Spelunca ( SperUmga ), or natural grotto, a 
favourite retreat of the emperor Tiberius. 
Amfelos. [Amyclae.] 

Amyolldes, a name of Hyacinthus, os the 
Bon of Amyclas. 

Amjtoui f'A/uucos), son of Poseidon sad Bi- 
thynis, king of the Bebryces, was celebrated 
for his skill in boxing, ana nsed to challenge 
strangers to box with him. When the Argonauts 
come, to his dominions, Pollux seoegisd the 
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dhattsttgs sod killed him (Apollod. i. 0 ; Ap. fth. 
ii.). On the Fiooronii Guta he is represented 
as bound to a tree by Folydeuoes. On his 
grave grew the ‘looms insana,’ a branch of 
which caused strife (Plin. xvi. § 289). 

Amjfdon (’A/uiBcty), a town in Macedonia on 
the river Axius (II. ii. 849 ; Juv. in. 69). 

Axnyxadnt (*A uu/Mfonj), one of the daughters 
of Danaus and Elephantis. When Danaus ar- 
rived in Atgos, the country was suffering from 
a drought, and Danaus sent out Amymone to 
fetch water. She was attacked by a satyr, but 
waB rescued from his violence by Poseidon, who ! 
appropriated her to himself, and then showed 
her the wells at Lerna. According to another 
account he bade her draw his trident from the 
rook, from which a threefold spring gushed 
forth, whioh was called after her the well and 
river of Amymone. Her son byPoseidon was 
called Nauplius (Apollod. ii. 1 ; Hyg. Fab. 169 ; 
Paus. ii. 87; Strab. p. 868; Eur. Phoen. 188). 

Amynanaer (*A /iway&pos), king of the Atha- 
manes in Epirus, an ally of the Romans in their 
war with Philip of Macedonia, about b.c. 198, 
but an ally of Antiochus b.c. 189 (Pol. xvi. 27, 
xxii. 8; Liv. xxvii. 80, xxxii. 14, xxxv. 47, 
xxxviii. 1). 

Amyntas CAuforas). 1. I. King of Mace- 
donia, reigned from about b.c. 540 to 500, and 
was succeeded by his son Alexander 1. He 
acknowledged himself to Megabyzus a vassal 
of Persia. He was in alliance with the Peisis- 
tratids, and offered Hippies a refuge (Hdt. viii. 
189; Thuc. ii. 100; Paus. ix. 40).— 2. II. King 
of Macedonia, son of Philip, the brother of 



Amyntas II.. King of Macedonia, B.C. 896-868. 
Obv., head of king ; rev., hone. 


PerdiccaB II., at first, like his father, prince of 
upper Macedonia (Thuc. ii. 95), obtained the 
throne of Macedonia B.c. 898 by the murder of 
the usurper Pausanias. Soon after his acces- 
sion he was driven from Macedonia by the Illy- 
rians, btat was restored to his kingdom by the 
Thessalians. On his return he was engaged 
in war with the Olynthians, in which he was 
assisted by the Spartans, and by their aid 
Olynthus was reduced in 879. Amyntas united 
himself also with Jason of Pherae, and carefully 
cultivated the friendship of Athens. Amyntas 
died B.c. 870, and left by his wife Eurydice three 
sons, Alexander, Peraiccas, and the famous 
Philip (Diod. xiv. 89 f., xv. 19, 60 ; Xen. Hell. v. 
2).— 8. Grandson of Amyntas II., was excluded 
by Philip from the succession on the death of 
his father Perdiccas III. in b.c. 860. He was 
put to death in the first year of the reign of 
Alexander the Great, 886, for a plot against 
the king’s life (Just. xii. 6 ; Curt. vi. 9, 17).— 
4 . A Macedonian officer in Alexander’s army, 
son of Andromenes. He and his brothers were 
accused Of being privy to the conspiracy of 
Philotas in 880, but were acquitted. Some little 
rime after he was killed at the siege of a village 
(Arr. iii. p. 72 f.).— 5. A Macedonian traitor, son 
of Antfaxmus, took refuse at the court of Darius, 
and became one of the oommanders of the 
Greek mercenaries. He was present at the 
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battle at Lwas (b.c. 888), and afterword, flad 
to Phoenicia, and having gathered ships went 
to Egypt, got possession of Pelusium, and was 
killed m battle against Macacos, the Persian 
governor of Memphis (Arr. i. 24 f. ; Curt. iii. 11, 
tv. 7 ; Plut. Alex. ; Diod. xvii. 48).— 6. A king 
of Galatia, supported Antony, and fought on 
his side against Augustus at the battle of 
Actium (b.c. 81). He fell in an expedition 
against the town of Homonada or Homona 
(Strab. p. 667).— 7. A Greek writer of a work 
entitled Statrvmi (SrafftoQ, probably an ac- 
! count of the different halting-places of Alex- 
ander the Great in his Asiatic expedition 
(Athen. ii. p. 67 Ac.). 

Amyntor ('AmWap), son of Ormenus of 
Eleon in Thessaly, where Autolycus broke into 
his house, and father of Phoenix, whom he 
cursed on account of unlawful intercourse with 
his mistress. According to Apollodorus he 
was a king of Ormenium, and was slain by 
Heracles, to whom he refused a passage 
through his dominions, and the hand of ms 
daughter AstydamIa. (II. ix. 484, x. 226; 
Apollod. ii. 7, iii. 18). According to Ovid (Met. 
xii. 864) he was king of the Dolopes. 

Amyrtaeus ('Aixvprcuos), an Egyptian, 
assumed the title of king, and joined Inarus 
the Libyan in the revolt against the Persians in 
b.c. 460. They at first defeated the Persians 
[Achaemenes], but were subsequently totally 
defeated, 455. Amyrtaeus escaped, and main- 
tained himself as king in the marshy districts 
of Lower Egypt, till about 414, when the 
Egytians expelled the Persians, and Amyrtaeus 
reigned 6 years. (Hdt. ii. 140, iii. 16 ; Thuc. i. 
110 ; Diod. xi. 74.) 

Amjfrus ( V A fivpos), a river in Thessaly, with 
a town of the same name upon it, flowing into 
the lake Boebeis: the country around was 
called the * Afxvpucbv irctitov (Strab. 442 ; 
Polyb. v. 99). 

AmytMon (’A pvddtay), son of Cretheusand 
Tyro, father of Bias and of the seer Melampus, 
who is hence called Amythadnlus (Verg. Georg. 
iii. 550). He dwelt at Itylus in Messenia, and 
is mentioned among those to whom the restora- 
tion of the Olympian games was ascribed. 
(Paus. v. 8 ; Od. xi. 258.) 

An&bon ( % Avd$uv), a district of the Persian 
province of Aria, S. of Aria Proper, containing 
4 towns, which still exist, Phra (Ferrah) t Bis 
(Beest or Bost), Gari (Ghore) t Nii (Neh). 

Anabfir& ('AvdfZovpa) a town of Pisidia. It 
stood NW. of Antiocneia and SW. of the river 
Lalandus. Its name seems to have been 
changed to Neapolis between the times of 
Strabo and Pliny, or, rather, it waB deserted 
when Neapolis was built near it. (Strab. p. 
570 ; Liv. xxxviii. 15 ; Ramsay). 

An&ces ('A voces). [An AX, No. 2.1 

Anacharsis CAvdxapcris), a Scythian of 
princely rank, left his native country to travel 
m pursuit of knowledge, and came to Athens, 
about b.c. 694. He became acquainted with 
Solon, and by his talents and acute observa- 
tions, and his simplicity of life, he excited 
general admiration. The fame of his wisdom 
was such, that he was even reckoned by some 
among the seven sages. He was killed by his. 
brother Saulius on his return to his native 
country : according to Herodotus, because he was 
introducing the Greek worship of Cybele ; 
according to Diogenes LaSrttas, by accident. 
(Hdt. iv. 76; Diog. Laert. L 101; Plut. Sol. 6, 
Gonmv. Sept. Sap.; Lucian, Scythe^ Ana - 
ohareie ; Athen. pp. 159, 428, 487, 618.) Cicero 
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(Tuse. Disp. v. 82) quotes from one of his 
men. Those which ere escribed to him ex* 
(ed. Hercher, 1878, Epistologr. 


(’ArwcptW), a oelebratted lyric 
poet, bom at Teos, an Ionian oity in Asia 
Minor. He removod from his native oity, with 
the great body of its inhabitants, to Abaera, in 
Thraoe, when Teos was taken by the Persians 
(about B.c. 640), but lived chiefly at Samos, 
Under the patronage of Polycrates, in whose 
praise he wrote many songs. After the death 
of Pblycrates (628), he went to Athens at the 
invitation of the tyrant Hipparchus, where he 
became acquainted with Simonides and other 
poets. He died at the age of 86, choked, as 
was said, by a grape-stone (Plin. vii. 6 ; Val. 
Max. ix. 12, 8), probably about 478 : the 
place of his death is uncertain. The Athenians 
set up his statue in the Aoropolis, as the type 
of age still constant to the pleasures of youth 
(Pans. i. 26). The universal tradition of anti- 
quity represents Anacreon as a consummate 
voluptuary ; and his poems prove the truth of 
the tradition. He sings of love and wine with 
hearty good will ; and we see in him the luxury 
of the Ionian inflamed by the fervour of the 
poet. The tale that he loved Sappho is very 
improbable. (Hdt. iii. 121; Plat. Charm, p. 
167 ; Hipparch. p. 228 ; Atlien. p. 429, 599, 600 ; 
Strab. p. 688.) Of his poems only a few genuine 
fragments have come down to us; ana these 
seem to show him as a poet light and graceful, 
but without force and passion. He probably 
followed the Lesbian poets as regards metre 
and style, but wrote in the Ionic dialect. The 
collection of love songs and drinking songs 
which bear his name are of various authorship 
and dates. — Editions : by Fischer, LipB. 1798 ; 
Bergk, Lips. 1878; Bose, 1876; Weise, Lips.! 
1878. | 
Anactdrlum (*A vcucrdpiov: *Aycucr6ptos ), 
^wwn in Acamania, built by the Corinthians, 



Coin of AaMtorlum In Aoarnanla. 

I of Athene, with legend Avatcnpttuv ; 


Obv., 


upon a promontory of the same name (near La 
Madonna) at the entrance of the Ambracian 
gulf. Its inhabitants were removed by Augustus 
after the battle of Actium (b.c. 81) to Nicopolis. 

A&&dy5m£n6. [Aphrodite.] 

An agnla (Anagninus: Anagni), an ancient 
town of Latium, the chief town of the Heraici, 
and subsequently both a municipium (having 
first received the civitas sine swfragio as a 
punishment for disaffection) ana a Roman 
colony. (Liv. ix. 48; Diod. xx. 80; Plin. iii. 
68.) It lay in a very beautiful and fertile 
country on a hill, at the foot of which the Via 
Lavicana and Via Praenestina united 
{Compitum Anagninum). In the neighbour- 
hood Cicero had an estate, Anagninum (Cic. 
pro P om. 80 ). 

Anagyrfis (’AyayupoOs, o vyros : ’Avayvpdbnoj, 
Awyvpowrttov: nr. Pari. Ru.), a damns of 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Erectheis, S. of 
Athens, near the promontory Zoster (Strab. p. 
898 ; Pans. i. 81 ). 


Akatjevs 

Analtlca ('Arofruc^). a district of Armenia 
in which the goddess Analtis was worshipped; 
also called Acaisene. 

Analtis ( Amur**), an Asiatic divinity, whose 
name is ahK> written Anaea t Aneitis, ZVwtoig, 
or Nanaea. Her worship prevailed in Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Assyria, Persia, Ac., and seems to 
have been a part of the worship, so common 
among the Asiatics, of the creativepowers of 
nature, both male and female. The Greek 
writers sometimes identify Anaitia with 
Artemis, and sometimes with Aphrodite. (Strab. 
pp. 612, 569, 788, 788; Pint. Artaa. 27, Lucull. 
24; Paus. iii. 16; Amin. Marc, xxiii. 8; Clem. 
Alex. p. 480 

An a m a r i or -res, a Gallic people in the plain 
of the Po, in whose land the Biomans founded 
Placentia (Polyb. ii. 82). Possibly, however, 
we should here read the name as Ananes 
instead of making this people distinct from the 
following. 

Antaei, a Gallic people, W. of the Trebio, 
between the Po and the Apennines (Polyb. 
ii. 17). 

Ananias {'Avdytos), a Greek iambic poet, 
contemporary with Hipponax, about b.c. 640. 
(Fragments in Bergk, Poetae Lyrici , ii. 1878.) 

An&ph5 (*A rd&ri : *A voupouos : Anaphi , 
Nanfio), a small island in the S. of the Aegean 
sea, £. of Thera, with a temple of Apollo 
Aegletes, who was hence called Anaph&us 
(Strab. p. 484 ; Ov. Met. vii. 461). 

Anapnlystus {'Avd<p\vcrros : 'AvwpX'banos : 
Anavyso), an Attic demus of the tribe Antiocliis 
on the SW. coast of Attica, opposite the island 
Eleussa, called after Anapnlystus, son of 
Poseidon (Hdt. iv. 29 ; Strab. p. 898). 

Anapius. [Amphinomus.] 

An&pui ("Apairoj). 1. A river in Acama- 
nia, flowing into the Achelous (Thuc. ii. 82). — 
2. ( Anapo ), a river in Sicily, flowing into the 
sea S. of Syracuse through the marshes of Lysi- 
mella (Thuc. vi. 96; Theocr. i. 68; Ov. Met. 
v. 416). 

Anartes or «ti, a people of Dacia, N. of the 
Theiss (Caes. B. O. vi. 25). 

Anas ("Amu : Guadiana ), one of the chief 
rivers of Spain, rises in Celtiberia in the 
mountains near Laminium, forms the boundary 
between Lusitania and Baetica, and flows into 
the ocean by two months (now only one) 
(Strab. p. 189; Plin. iii. 1). 

Anatolius. 1. Bishop of Laodicea,<A.D. 270, 
an Alexandrian by birth, was the author of 
several mathematical and arithmetical works, 
of which some fragments have been preserved. 
—5. An eminent jurist, was a native of Berytus, 
and afterwards P. P. (praefectus praetorto) of 
Illyricum. He died a.d. 861. A work on 
agriculture, often cited in the Geoponica, and a 
treatise concerning Sympathies and Anti- 
pathies , are assigned by many to this Anatolius. 
The latter work, however, was probably written 
by Anatolius the philosopher, who was the 
master of Iambliehus, and to whom Porphyry 
addressed Homeric Questions.— -9. Professor of 
law at Berytus, is mentioned by Justinian 
among those who were employed in compiling 
the Digest He wrote notes on the Digest, and 
a very ooncise commentary on Justinian’s Code. 
Both of these works are cited in the Basilica. 
He perished a.d. 557, in an earthquake at 
Constantinople, whither he had removed from 
Berytus. 

Anaurui (*Ai mupis), a river of Thessaly flaw- 
ing into the Pagasaean gulf, in which Jason lost 
a sandal (Ap. Rh. i. 8 ; ithen. p. 72). 
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Adn CAmum), an ancient but early de- 
cayed, city of Great Phrygia, on the salt lake of 
the same name, between Celaenae and Coloasae 
(Magm Ohioul ) (Hdt. vii. 80). In Frederio 
Barbarossa’s march (aj>. 1190) the country is 
described as near the sources of the Mae&nder 
‘ per loca desertissima ubi laous salinarum.’ It 
is a mistake to identify it with Ascania. 

Anax (*Aw*$). 1. A giant, son of Uranus and 

B and father of AsteriuB (Pans. i. 86, vii. 
An epithet of protecting deities in the 
*A voices, or “Avaicres, or 'Avaiccs iraftes, 
used to designate the Dioscuri especially, but 
also the Curates or the Cabiri, and the Trito- 
patres (Paus. ii. 22, 6, x. 86, 8 ; Cic. N. D. iii. 21, 
68). 

Anax&ffftras {'Avata ydpas), a Greek philoso- 
pher of the Ionian school, was bom at Clazo- 
menae in Ionia, b.c. 500. He gave up his 
property to his relations, as he intended to 
devote his life to higher ends, and went to 
Athens at the age of 20 ; here he remained 80 
years, and became the intimate friend and 
teacher of the most eminent men of the time, 
such as Pericles and Euripides. His doctrine 
gave offence to the religious feelings of the 
Athenians ; and the enemies of Pericles availed 
themselves of this circumstance to accuse him 
of impiety, B.c. 460. It was only through the 
eloquence of Pericles that he was not put to 
death ; but he was sentenced to pay a fine of 6 
talents and to quit Athens. He retired to 
Lampsacus, where he died in 428 at the age of 
72. Anaxagoras was dissatisfied with the 
systems of his predecessors, the Ionic philo- 
sophers, and struck into a new path. The Ionic 
philosophers had endeavoured to explain nature 
and its various phenomena by regarding matter 
in its different forms and modifications as the 
cause of all things. Anaxagoras, on the other 
hand, conceived the necessity of seeking a 
higher cause, independent of matter, and this 
cause he considered to be vovs — that is, mind, 
thought, or intelligence. 

A nax a n der (‘AvdfavSpos), king of Sparta, son 
of Eurycrates, fought in the Becond Messenian 
war, about b.c. 668 (Paus. iii. 14, 4, iv. 16, 2). 

Anaxandrldes (*Aw£a vtpifas). 1. Son of 
Theopompus, king of Sparta (Hdt. viii. 181). 
—2. King of Sparta, son of Leon, reigned from 
about B.c. 660 to 620. Having a barren wife 
whom he would not divorce, the ephors made 
him take with her a second. By her he had 
Cleomenes; and after this by his first wife 
Dorieus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus (Hdt. i. 
65, v. 89 ; Paus. iii. 3).— 8. An Athenian comic 
poet of the middle comedy, a native of Camirus 
in Rhodes, began to exhibit comedies in b.c. 
87 6. Aristotle held him in high esteem (Bhet. 
iii. 10 ; Eth. Eud . vi. 10 ; Nicom. vii. 10) ; one 
of the best known fragments of his plays con- 
trasts the religious observances of Greeks and 
Egyptians (Athen. p. 874). He wrote also 
dithyrambs, which have not survived (Meineke, 
Frag.), 

Anaxarchus (*Ava £dpyos), a philosopher of 
Abdeva, of the school ox Democritus (a pupil of 
Metrodorus), accompanied Alexander into Asia 
(b.o. 884), and gained his favour by flattery and 
wit. He was named i chbatfwvtKds.- as being an 
optimist in temper. After the death of Alex- 
ander (828), Anaxarchus was thrown by ship- 
wreck into the power of Nioocreon, king of 
flaUanis in Cyprus, to whom he had given mortal 
offence, and who had him pounded to death in 
a stone mortar. (Cio. Turn, ii. 22, 52, N. D. iii. 
88, 62 ; Arr. iv. 10 ; PJut. Alex. 62.) 


ANAXnCSNES 

Auaiarite (*A ya£ap4rq) t a maiden of Oyprus, 
remained unmoved by the love of Iphis, who 
at last, in despair, hanged himself at her door. 
She looked with indifference at the funeral of 
the youth, but Venus changed her into a stone 
statue, which was preserved in the temple of 
Venus Prospiciens (*A$po8. wapaicfarovera) at 
Salamis in Cyprus. Ant. LibendiateUs us the 
same story of a Greek Arsinoe beloved by a 
Phoenician youth. It may be connected with 
the approach of the Greek colonists to the wor- 
ship of Astarte (Ov. Met. xiv. 698; Ant. Lib. 
89). 

AnaxXbXa (*A va£ifila), daughter of Pleisthenes, 
sister of Agamemnon, wife of Strophius, and 
mother of Pylades. 

Anaxlbius J*Ava£ifitos) t the Spartan admiral 
stationed at Byzantium on the return of the 
Cyrean Greeks from Asia, b.c. 400. In 889 he 
succeeded Dercyllidas in the command in the 
Aegean, but fell in a battle against Iphicrates, 
near Antandrus, in 888 (Xen. An. v. 1, vi. 1 ; 
Hell. iv.8). 

Anaxid&mus ('AvaM&afws), king of Sparta, 
son of ZeuxidamuB, lived to the end of the 
second Messenian war, b.c. 668 (Paus. iii. 7). 

Anaxll&us (’A*/a£Uaos) or An&xUas (*Aw» £1- 
\as). 1. Tyrant of Rhegium, of Messenian 
origin, took possession of Zancle in Sicily about 
b.c. 494, peopled it with fresh inhabitants, and 
changed its name into Messene.' He died in 
476 (Hdt. vi. 22, vii. 165 ; Thuc. vi. 4).— 2. Of 
Byzantium, surrendered Byzantium to the 
Athenians in b.c. 408.— 8. An Athenian comic 
t of the middle comedy, contemporary with 
to and Demosthenes. We have a few frag- 
ments, and the titles of 19 of his comedies. 
(Meineke).— 4. A physician and Pythagorean 
philosopher, bom at Larissa, was banished by 
Augustus frqm Italy, b.c. 28, on the charge of 
magic (Euseb. Chron. ad Olymp. 188). 

Anaximander {'Avatlpavbpos), of Miletus, 
' was bom b.c. 610, and died 547 in his 64th 
i year. He was one of the earliest philosophers 
; of the Ionian school, and the immediate suc- 
cessor of Thales, its first founder. He first 
| used the word aoxh to denote the origin of 
I thingB, or rather the material out of which they 
< were formed : he held that this d pxh was the 
infinite (rb fact pov), everlasting, and divine, 
though not attributing to it a spiritual or 
intelligent nature; and that it was the sub- 
stance into which all things were resolved on 
their dissolution. He was a careful observer of 
nature, and was distinguished by his astro- 
nomical, mathematical, and geographical know- 
ledge : he is said to have introduced the use of 
the gnomon into Greece. 

Anaximenes (*A vaL£tixcvi\s). 1. Of Miletus, 
the third in the series of Ionian philosophers, 
flourished about b.c. 544; but as he was the 
teacher of Anaxagoras, B.c. 480, he must have 
lived to a great age. He considered air to be 
the first cause of all things, the primary form, 
as it were, of matter, into which the other ele- 
ments of the universe were resolvable.— 2. Of 
Lampsacus, accompanied Alexander the Great 
to Asia (b.c. 884), and wrote a history of Philip 
of Macedonia; a history of Alexander the 
Great; and a history of Greece in 12 books, 
from the earliest mythical ages down to the 
death of Epaxninondas. Of these a few frag- 
ments remain. He also enjoyed great reputa- 
tion as a rhetorician, and is the author of a 
scientific treatise on rhetoric, the 'Ptyroptid) 
wpbt 'AkJ£ar8pov, usually printed, in the works 
of Aristotle. He was an enexfly of Theophrastus, 
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and published under bis name a work oalumniat- mom traditions killed, but according to others 
ing Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, which produced only blinded or lamed him. Virgil in his 
great exasperation against Theophrastus. (Paus. Aeneid makes Anohises survive the capture of 
vi. 18, 8; Diod. xv. 76, 89.) i Troy, and Aeneas carries his father on his 

A&Msrbus or -a (*Aya(ap$6s or -d: *Ava(ap- shoulders from the burning city. He further 
0«4f , Anasarbenus : Anatarba or Naversa, Ru.), i relates that Anohises died soon after the first 
a considerable city of Cilicia Campestris, on the arrival of Aeneas in Sicily, and was buried on 
left bank of the river Pyramus, at the foot of a mount Eryx. This tradition seems to have 
mountain of the same name. Augustus con- ; been believed in Sicily, for Anohises had a 
f erred upon it the name of Caesarea (ad Ana- j sanctuary at Egesta, and the funeral games 
sarbum) ; and, on the division of Cilicia into celebrated in Sicily in his honour continued 
the two provinces of Prima and Secunda, it down to a late period. There is, however, the 
was made the capital of the latter. It was j greatest difference of traditions as to his burial- 
almost destroyed by earthquakes in the reigns place : it was in Ida, and honoured by herds- 
of Justinian and Justin. men (Eustath. ad II. zii. 98) ; in Pallene 

Anoaeus i'Ayiccuos). 1. Son of .the Arcadian 1 (Schol. ad II. ziv. 469) ; in Arcadia, where 
Lycurgus and Creophile or Eurynome, and j Aeneas was supposed to have settled^ for a while 


father of Agapenor. He was one of the Argo- 
nauts, and took part in the Calydonian hunt, 
in which he was killed by the boar (Ap. Rh. i. 
164 ; Paus. viii. 4 ; Ov. Met. viii. 891).— 8. Son 
of Poseidon and Astypalaeaor Alta, king of the 
Leleges in Samos, husband of Samia, ana father 
of Perilaus, Enodos, Samos, Alitherses, and 
Parthenope. His story shows points of resem- 
blance to that of the son of Lycurgus, for he 
also is represented as one of the Argonauts : 
but they differ in that the son of Lycurgus is 
celebrated for strength; the son of Poseidon 
is noted for skilful seamanship: he became 
the helmsman of the ship Argo after the death 
of Tiphys (Ap. Rh. i. 188, ii. 867-900). A well- 
known proverb is said to have originated with 
this Anoaeus. He had been told by a Beer 
that he would not live to taste the wine of his | 
vineyard ; and when he was afterwards on the | 
point of drinking a cup of wine, the growth of j 
his own vineyard, he laughed at the seer, who, ! 
however, answered, iroWk /xera^h *4\ti k6\ucos 
K al xcfAcor tuepou, 1 There is a many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip.’ At the same instant 
Ancaeus was informed that a wild boar was 
near. He put down his cup, went out against 
the animal, and was killed by it (Ap. Rh. l.c . ; 
Tzetzes and Lycophr. 488). 

Anealites, a people of Britain (Caes. B. G. v. 
21). They are placed by some writers at Hen- 
ley-on-Thames, on the Oxfordshire bank. 

Q. Ancharlus, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 59, 
took an active part in opposing the agrarian 
law of Caesar. He was praetor in 56, and suc- 
ceeded L. Piso in the province of Macedonia. 
(Cic. pro Se8t. 58, 118 ; m Pis. 86, 89 ; ad Fam. 
xiii. 40 


on his way to Sicily, having landed on the 
Laconian coast (Paus. viii. 12, 8) ; in Epirus 
(Prooop. Goth. iv. 22) ; in Sicily (verg. Aen. v. 
760 ; Hyg. Fab. 260) ; in Latium (see Serv. 
ad Aen. i. 570, iii. 711). This variation is 
accounted for by the variety of legends about 
the wanderings of Aeneas [see that article]. 

Anchlila (*A yxnrfa), a mountain in Arcadia, 
NW. of Mantinea, where AnchiBes is said to 
have been buried [see above]. 

Anoon (AtvKoavpav 'Ay Kay), a harbour and 
town at the mouth of the river Iris in Pontus. 

Ano5na or Ancon (*Ayx&v > Ancon itanus : 
Ancona ), a town in Picenum on the Adriatic 
sea, lying in a bend of the coast between two 
promontories, and hence called Ancon or an 
1 elbow.’ It was built by the Syracusans, who 



Coin of Ancona In Italy. 


; Obv., head of Aphrodite ; rev., bent arm holding a palm 
branch. 


i settled there about b.c. 892, discontented with 
1 the rule of the elder Dionysius ; and under the 
Romans, who made it a colony, it became one 
of the most important seaports of the Adriatic. 

: It possessed an excellent harbour, completed 
by Trajan, and it carried on an active trade 
with the opposite coast of Illyricuin. The town 
I was celebrated for its temple of VenuB and its 
lub (' Ay xctTfids), a hill not far from ' purple dye : the surrounding country produced 
Athens, with a temple of Zeus, who waB hence , good wine and wheat (Strab. p. 241 ; Plin. iii. 
called Anchesmius. ; § Hi ; Caes. B. C. i. 11 ; Tac. Ann. iii. 9 ; Juv. 

Anchl&le and -lus (’A-yxidAiy). 1. (Akiali), ; iv. 40; Catull. 86, 18). The coin showB Aphro- 
a town in Thrace on the Black Sea, on the 1 dite as tutelary deity. 

borders of Moesia (Strab. p. 829 ; Ov. TrUt. i. j _ Ancor&rlus Hons, a mountain in Mauretania 


9, 86).— 8. Also Anohialos, an ancient city of : 
Cilicia, W. of the Cydnus near the coast, said 
to have been built by Sardanapalus (Strab. p. 
672 ; Athen. p. 529 ; Arrian, ii. 5). 

AnchiBes (’Ayxhnjj), son of Capys and j 
Themis, the daughter of Ilus, king of Dardanus , 
on Mount Ida. . As descended by the royal line 
from Zeus, he is called &ya£ iv&pav (see II. v. 
268 ; zz. 215-240). In beauty he equalled the 
immortal sods, and was beloved by Aphrodite, 
by whom he became the father of Aeneas, who 
Is hence called Anchisiadcs (Hymn, ad Ven. 
45 seq. ; Hes. Theog. 1008). The goddess warned 
him never to betray the real mother of the 
child ; but as on one oooas io n he boasted of his 
intercourse with the goddess, he was struck 
by a flash of lightning, which according to 


Caesariensis, S. of Caesarea, abounding in citron 
trees, the wood of which was used by the Romans 
for furniture (Plin. ziii. § 95). 

Anodre. [Nicaea.] 

Ancus Marcias, fourth legendary king of 
Rome, reigned 24 years, b.c. 640-616, and is 
said to have been the son of Nnma’s daughter. 
Like Nuraa he embodies the priestly or ponti- 
fical institutions of the regal period, but espe- 
cially has assigned to him those religious cere- 
monies which belonged to war. He conquered 
the Latins, took many Latin towns, transported 
the inhabitants to Rome, and gave them the 
Aventine to dwell on : these conquered Latins 
formed the original Plebs. He also founded a 
colony at Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber; 
built a fortress on the Janioulum as a protection 
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against Etruria and united it with the city by 
a nridge across the Tiber: dug the ditch or the 
Quiritos, which was a defence for the open 
ground between the Caelian and the Palatine ; 
and built a prison. He was succeeded by Tar- 
quinius Prisons. (Liv. i. 82 ; Dionys. iii. 86 ; 
Cic. de Hep. ii. 18.) 

Anofra (’Ayidpa: ’Aytcupavds, Ancyranus). 
(Angora, or Enguri ), a city of Galatia in Asia 
Minor, in 89° 86' N. lat. it was an important 
junction of roads both pre-Roman and Roman, 
especially the roads from Byzantium and Chal- 
ceaon to Tavium and Armenia beyond the 
Halys, and the roads southwards to Cilicia and 
westwards to Sardis. In the time of Augustus, 
when Galatia became a Roman province, Ancyra 
was the capital : it was originally the chief city 
of a Gallic tribe named the Tectosages, who 
came from the S. of France. Under the Rioman 
empire it had the name of Sebaste, which in 
Greek is equivalent to Augusta in Latin. 
Hence the inhabitants of the district of which 
it was metropolis were called 2c/3a<m}vol Tcirrrf- 
arayts, and Ancyra was called 2e/9o <rrh Tefrro- 
trdywv, to distinguish it from two other Sebastes 
of Galatia, Tavium and Pessinus. When Au- 
gustus recorded the chief events of his life on 



Coin of Ancyra in Phrygia. 

Obi?., head of the Senate ; rev., within wreath ankypanon. 

bronze tablets at Rome, the citizens of Ancyra 
had a copy mode, which was cut on morblo . 
blocks and placed at Ancyra in a temple dedi- 
cated to Augustus and Rome. This inscription 1 
is called the Monumentum (or Marmor) Ancy - j 
ranum (Mommsen, 1866; C. I. L. i.). It has 1 
erroneously been supposed that there was ! 
another Ancyra in Phrygia, for which Strab. 1 
pp. 667, 676, and Ptol. v. 2, 22 have been cited, \ 
but the fact is that both these writers some- j 
times (though not consistently) extend Phrygia ' 
so as to include part of Galatia. 

And&nla (*AvHav(a : ’Avtfamus, 'AvBdvios), a 
town in Messenia, between Megalopolis and 
Messene, the capital of the kings of the race of 
the Leleges, abandoned by its inhabitants 
ill the second Messenian war, and from that 
time a mere village. Pausanias found only 
ruins. Oechalia is identified by Strabo with 
Andanid, but by Pausanias with Camasium, one 
mile distant, where mysteries were celebrated. 
(See Oechalia ; Paus. iv. 88, 6; Strab. pp. 889, 
860; Liv. xxxvi. 81.) 

AndSo&vi, AndSg&vi, Andes, a Gallic people 
N. of the Loire, with a town of the same name, 
also called J uliomagus, now Angers (Caes. B. G. 
ii. 85 ; Tac. Ann . iii. 40). 

Andeira (r& w AvB*tpa : ’AvScf pnv6s), a city of 
Mysia, oelebrated for its temple of Cybele sur- 
named 'Avtiuprjrf) (Plin. v. § 126). 

Andematunnum. [Lingoneb.] 

Anderida, a Roman station in South Britain 
on the site of Pevensey in Sussex. The district 
Anderida (which is said to be named from a 
Celtic word emdred, meaning; uninhabited or j 
1 forest ' land) formed a wide tract of the 
Weald of Kent and Sussex, extending into 

Hampshire* 


Anderitum (Anterieum), a town of the Gabali 
in Aquitania (Gees. B. G. vii. 75). 

Andes. 1. See Andecavi.— 8. A pagus or 
township near Mantua, the birthplace of Virgil. 
Whether it was the name of a single vieus, or 
village, is not certain; but an old tradition 
(Dante, Burg \ xviii. 88) identifies it with Pistola 
on the Mincio, about 8 miles below Mantua. 
Whether this is correct or not, it cannot have 
been many miles from Mantua, and it is hard 
to account for the * xxx milia * in Probus, unless 
he meant to say 80 miles from Cremona. 

Andfieldes CAv&otclSrjs). 1. Son of Leogoras, 
who fought against the Peisistratidae (Andoc 
de Myst, § 106). He was one of the envoys for 
the truce with Sparta, b.c. 445, and held com- 
mand with Glaucon at Corcyra b.c. 485 (Andoc. 
de Pace, § 6 ; Thuo. i. 61).— -8. Grandson of the 
preceding, son of another Leogoras, was the 
second in date of the Ten Attic Orators. He was 
bom about b.c. 440 (cf. Andoc. deBed.% 7 ; [Lys.] 
in Andoc. § 46). In 415 he was implicated in 
the charge of mutilating the Herman (he does 
not seem to have been connected with the other 
charge of profaning the mysteries), and being 
denounced by Diocleides along with his father 
and other relations and supposed accomplices 
(42 in all) was imprisoned. To save these per- 
sons he revealed what he knew : viz. that cer- 
tain persons previously named by Teucros, and 
four others, were guilty. He and his relations 
thus escaped ; but as he was regarded aB impli- 
cated in the impiety the promise of indemnity 
did not save him from hrifita, which involved 
his banishment. The truth seems to have been 
that he admitted belonging to the club at which 
the mutilation had been proposed, and by the 
members of which it was carried out, but he 
himself was ill at the time (so he stated in the 
speech 15 years afterwards), and took no part 
in the act. In his exile he traded in timber 
and supplied the fleet at Samos with oars. 
Hence when he attempted to live at Athens in 
411 he was denounced for supplying the de- 
mocracy at Samos and driven from Athens. 
He then despatched com from Cyprus to 
Athens, which facilitated his return to Athens 
in the following year, and it was at this time 
that he delivered the speech still extant, On hi* 
Betum, in which he petitioned for permission 
to reside at Athens, but in vain. He was thus 
driven into exile a third time, and went to reside 
at Elis. In 408 he again returned to Athens 
upon the overthrow of the tyranny of the Thirty 
by Thrasybulus, and the proclamation of the 
general amnesty. He was now allowed to 
remain quietly at Athens for the next 4 years, 
but in 899 his enemies accused him of having 
profaned the mysteries: he defended himself 
m the oration still extant, On the Mysteries , 
and was acquitted. In 891 he was sent as 
ambassador to Sparta to conclude a peace, 
which on his return in 890 he defended unsuc- 
cessfully in the extant speech On the Peace 
with Lacedaemon. He seems to have died 
soon afterwards, perhaps in exile. Besides the 
three orations already mentioned there is a 
fourth against Aloibiades, said to have been 
delivered in 415, which is spurious. Andocides 
was not a trained rhetorician, and his speeches 
have not art or grace of style, and are lacking 
in skill of arrangement ; on the other hand, he 
is unaffected and natural, and has passages of 
forcible and telling narrative (e.g. de Myst . 
§ 48 f., 48 f.). It is to his credit that his advice 
to accept the peace with Lacedaemon was sound 
statesmanship, though rejected by his country* 
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mtH'—EdiUam Orator at Attid, Bekker 1828, 
Baiter 1850 C. Miffler 1868; text by Teubner, 
1871. 

Aodraamon ('AvtyalfMi'). 1. Husband of 
Gkne, daughter o! Oeneus king of Calydon, in 
Aetelia, whom he snooeeded, and father of 
Thoas, who is henoe called Andraemonids* (II. 
ii. 688; Od. xiv. 409; Paus. x. 88, 5).— 8. Son of 
Oxylns, and husband of Dryope, who was 
mother of Amphisaus by Apollo (Ov. Met. ix. 
868; Ant. Lib. 82). 

AndrifOUl CArtpltricos), a man of low origin, 
who pretended to be a natural son of Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, was seized by Demetrius, 
king of Syria, and sent to Borne. He escaped 
from Borne, assumed the name of Philip, and 
obtained possession of Macedonia, B.c. 149. 
He defeated the praetor Juventius, but was con- 
quered by Caecilius Metellus, and taken to 
Borne to adorn the triumph of the latter, 148. 
(Veil. Pat. i. 11 ; Flor. ii. 14 ; Amm. Marc. xiv. 
11, 81 : Liv. Ep. 49, 50, 52.) 

Andrdolet *AvtipoK\rjs), an Athenian dema- 
gogue. He was an enemy of Alcibiades ; and 
ft was chiefly owing to his exertions that Aid- 
biades was banished. After this event, An- 
drocles was for a time at the head of the 
democratical party ; but in b.c. 411 he was put 
to death by the oligarchical government of the 
Four Hundred (Thuc. viii. 65 ; Aristoph. Vesp. 
1187; Plut. Ale. 19; Andoc. de Myst. 27). 

Androclus, the slave of a Roman consular, 
was sentenced to be exposed to the wild beasts 
in the circus ; but a lion which was let loose 
upon him, instead of springing upon his victim, 
exhibited signs of recognition, ana began licking 
him . Upon inquiry it appeared that Androclus 
had been compelled by the severity of his 
master, while in Africa, to run away from him. 
Having one day taken refuge in a cave from the 
heat of the sun, a lion entered, apparently in 
great pain, and seeing him, went up to him and 
held out his paw. Androclus found that a large 
thorn had pierced it, which he drew out, and 
the lion was soon able to use his paw again. 
They lived together for some time in the cave, 
the lion catering for his benefactor. But at 
last, tired of this savage life, Androclus left the 
cave, was apprehended by some soldiers, brought 
to Borne, and condemned to the wild beasts. 
He was pardoned, and presented with the lion, 
which he used to lead about the city. (GelL v. 
14; Sen. de Bene/, ii. 19; Aelian. V. H. vii. 48.) 

Andr6g55s (*A vbp6y*w$), son of Minos and 
Pasiphae,or Crete, conquered all his opponents 
in the games of the Panathenaea at Athens. 
This extraordinary good luck, however, became 
the cause of his destruction, though the mode 
of his death is related differently. According 
to some aooounts Aegeus, fearing his strength, 
sent him to fight against the Marathonian bull, 
who killed him ; according to others, he was 
assassinated by his defeated rivals on his road 
to Thebes, whither he was going to take part in 
a solemn contest (Apollod. lii. 1. 2, 15. 7; Paus. 
i. 27, 9). Propertius (ii. 1. 61) speaks of his 
being recalled to life by Aesculapius. A third 
acoount related that he was assassinated by 
Aegeus himself (Diod. iv. 60). Minos made 
war on the Athenians in consequence of the 
death of his son, and imposed upon them the 
tribute of seven youths and seven maidens 
from whioh they were delivered by Theseus. 
At Phalerum there was an altar called ‘ the 
Altar of the Hero,’ which Pauaaniaa (i. 1) states 
to be really the altar of Androgeos. In the 
gemes^f the Cerqmicqs for the son of Minos, 
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he is known as Eurygyes (Hesyoh. s.v. jv* 
Ebpvytip it ydr: of. Has. fir. 106). 

Andromache ^AvBpopdxqh a daughter of 
Eetion, king of the Cuioian Thebes, and one of 
the noblest female characters in the Iliad. 
Her father and her 7 brothers were slain by 
Achilles at the taking of Thebes, and her 
mother, who had purchased her freedom by a 
large ransom, was killed by Artemis (IL vi. 
414 if.). She was married to Hector, by whom 
she had a son Scamandrius (Astyanax), and for 
whom she entertained the most tender love 
(of. II xxii. 460, xxiv. 725). On the taking of 
Troy her son was hurled from the wall of the 
city, and she herself fell to the share of Neo- 
ptolemus (Pyrrhus), the son of Achilles, who took 
her to Epirus, and to whom Bhe bore 8 sons, 
Molossus, Pielus, and PeTgamus. She after- 
wards married Helenus, a brother of Hector, 
who ruled over Chaonia, a part of Epirus, and 
to whom she bore Cestrinus. (V erg. Aen. iii. 295 ; 
Paus. i. 11; Pind. Nem. iv. 82, vii. 60.) In 
Euripides, Androm., she lives until the death 
of Neoptolemus in Phthia. After the death of 
Helenus, she followed her son Pergamus to 
Asia, where an horoum was ereoted to her. 

Andr5m&ohus (’A vty6/utxos). 1. Ruler of 
Tauromenium in Sicily about b.c. 844, and 
father of the historian Timaeus (Plut Tim. 10 ; 
Diod. xvi. 7, 68).— 8. Of Crete, physician to the 
emperor Nero, a.d. 54-68 ; was the first person 
on whom the title of Archiater was conferred, 
and was celebrated as the inventor of a famous 
compound medicine and antidote called Theri- 
aea Andromachi , which retains its place in 
some foreign Pharmacopoeias to the present 
day. Andromachus has left the directions for 
making this mixture in a Greek elegiac poem, 
consisting of 174 lines, edited by Tidicaeus, 
Tiguri, 1607, and Leinkei; Norimb. 1754 ; Kiihn, 
1826. 

Andr5m5da (’A vtipopcBri), daughter of the 
Aethiopian king Cepheus and Cassiopea. [The 
story belongs also to Phoenicia and is localised 
at Joppa : see Strab. pp. 48, 759; Pans. iv. 85, 
9; Plin. v. § 59.] Her mother boasted that 
the beauty of her daughter surpassed that 
of the Nereids, who prevailed on Poseidon to 
visit the country by an inundation and a 
sea-monster. The oracle of Ammon promised 
deliverance if Andromeda was given up to 
the monster; and Cepheus, obliged to yield to 
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the wishes of his people, chained Andromeda 
to a rook. Here she was found and saved by 
Perseus, who slew the monster and obtained 
her as his wife. Andromeda had previously 
been promised to Phineus, and this gave rise to 
the famous fight of Phineus and Perseus at the 
wedding, in which the former and all his asso- 
ciates were slain (Ov, Met. v. 1 seq.). After 
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her death, the wu placed among the stars. 
(Apollod. ii. 4 ; Hyg. #o6. 64 ; Poet . A#f. h. XO ; 
Aral Phaen. 196 ; Or. Met. iv. 662.) 

Aadxonloua ('Av8 qfrutos). 1. Cyrrhestes, 
so called from his native place, Cyrrha, probably 
lived about B.c. 100, and built the octagonal 
tower at Athens, called ‘ the tower of the 
winds' (Vitr. i. 6, 4 ; cf. Diet, of Ant. s.v. JEToro- 
logium ). — 2. Livlus Andronlcus, the earliest 
Roman poet, was a Greek, probably a native of 
Tarentum. He was brought to Borne b.o. 276 
and became the slave of M. Livius Salinator, 
by whom he was manumitted, and from whom 
he reoeived the Boman name Livius. He 
obtained at Borne a perfect knowledge of the 
Latin language. He was employed by M. 
Livius to teach his sodb (and perhaps other 
children), and for the benefit of his pupils trans- 
lated the Odyssey into Saturnian verse (Cic. 
Brut. 18, 71; Gell. xviii. 9), of which some 
fragments remain (Wordsworth, Fr.). He also 
translated tragedies and a few comedies from 
the Greek, using in them some of the Greek 
metres, especially the trochaic. His first play 
was acted B.c. 240, and he himself was one of 
the adbors (Liv. vii. 2). In B.c. 207 he waB 
appointed by the Pontifex to write a poem on 
the victory at Sena (Liv. xxvii. 87). He cannot 
be called an original poet, but ho gave the first 
impulse to Latin literature. From Horace {Bn. 
ii. 1. 69) we learn that his poems, probably the 
translation of the Odyssey in particular, long 
remained a school-book. (Fragments in Duntzer, 
1886 ; Bibbeck, Scm. Bom. 1871 ; Wordsworth.) 
— 8. Of Rhodes, a Peripatetic philosopher at 
Borne, about b.c. 68. He published a new 
edition of the works of Anstotle and Theo- 
phrastus, which formerly belonged to the 
library of Apellicon, and which were brought to 
Borne by Sulla with the rest of Apellicon’s 
library in b.c. 84. Tyrannio commenced this 
task, but apparently did not do much towards 
it (Strab. 666 ; Gell. xx. 5 ; Aribtoteleb). Tho 
arrangement which Andronicus made of Ari- 
stotle's writings seems to be the one which 
forms the basis of our present editions. He 
wrote many commentaries upon the works of 
Aristotle; but none is extant, for the para- 
phrase of the Nicomachean Ethics ascribed to 
him was not his work. 

Andrdptilil (*A vbp&v ir6\is : Chabur ), a city 
of Lower Egypt, on the W. bank of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, was the capital of the Nomos 
Andropolites, and, under the Romans, the sta- 
tion of a legion. 

Andros fA vbpos : 'AvSpios : Andro ), the most 
northerly and one of the largest islands of the 
Cydades, SE. of Euboea, 21 miles long and 8 
broad, early attained importance, and colonised 
Acanthus and Stoglra about b.c. 664 (Thuc. iv. 
84, 88). It was taken by the Persians in their 
invasion of Greece, was afterwards subject to 
the Athenians, at a later time to the Mace- 
donians! and at length to Attains III., king of 
Pergamus, on whose death (b.c. 188) it passed 
with the rest of his dominions to the Romans 
(Hdt. viii. Ill, 121; Liv. xxxi. 46). It was 
celebrated for its wine, whence the whole island 
was regarded as sacred to Dionysus {Diet. Ant. 
s.v. Tneowenia). Its ohief town, also called 
Andros, contained a celebrated temple of Dio- 
nysus, and a harbour of the name of Gaureleon, 
and a fort Gaurion. 

AndrfitXon (*A rtporUtv). 1. An Athenian 
orator, and a contemporary of Demosthenes, 
against whom the latter delivered an oration, 
which is still extant*— & The author of an 
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Atthia, or a work on the history of Attica (Pans, 
vi. 7, 2, x. 8, 1). 


’Avcfufocia), a town on a hill on the borders < 
Phocis and Delphi (II. ii. 521 ; Strab. p. 428). 

Anemfirium ('AMfxotpiov : dmrniur ), a town 
and promontory at the S. point of Cilicia, oppo- 
site to Cyprus. 

Angerona or AngerSnla, a Boman goddess 
respecting whom we have different statements, 
some representing her as the goddess of silence, 
others as the goddess of anguish and fear — that 
is, the goddess who not only produces this state 
of mind, but also relieves men from it. Her 
Btatue stood in the temple of Volupia, with her 
mouth bound and sealed up. Hence an ancient 
surmise that she was a protectress of Borne, 
keeping in silenoe a secret name of tho city 
(Plm. iii. § 65). A modem theory is that she 
was a goddess of the new year, her festival 
falling at the winter solstice (C. I. L. i. p. 409), 
and in this view her name is derived ab an- 
ger endo, i.e. from the turning back of the sun. 
If so we can only suppose the attitude of silence 
to denote that none can reveal what the new 
year will bring. Her festival, called Angero- 
nalia , Divalia , or feriae divae Angeronae , 
was on Dec. 21. (Macrob. i. 10, 7 ; Varr. L. L. 
vi. 28 ; Plin. 1. c. ; Kal. Praeneat.) 

Angltes CAyylrrjs : Anghiata), a river in 
Macedonia, flowing into the Strymon (Hdt. vii. 
118). 

Angltla or Angnltia, a goddess worshipped 
by the Marsians and Marrubians, who lived 
about the shores of the lake Fucinus. Origi- 
nally an Italian deity, she was later made a sister 
of Medeia, or identified with Medeia herself 
(Verg. Am. vii. 769 ; Serv. ad loc. ; Sil. ItaL 
viii. 600; Plin. vii. 15, xxv. 10; Gell. xvi. 11.) 

Angli or a Gorman people of the 

race of the Suevi, on the left bank of the Elbe, 
afterwards passed over with the Saxons into 
Britain, which was called after them England. 
[Saxones.] (Tac. Germ. 40 ; Ptol. ii. 11.) 

Angrivarli, a German people dwelling on 
both sides of the Visurgis (Weser), separated 
from the Cherusci by an agger or mound of 
earth (Tac. Ann. ii. If). They were generally 
on friendly terms with the Romans, but rebelled 
in a.d. 16, and were subdued. Towards the end 
of the first century they extended their terri- 
tories southwards, and, in conjunction with the 
Chamavi, took possession of part of the territory 
of the Bructeri, S. and E. of the Lippe, the 
Angaria or Engera of the middle ages. (Tac. 
Germ. 84.) 

Anictitus, a freedman of Nero, and formerly 
his tutor, was employed by the emperor in the 
execution of many of his crimes ; he was after- 
wards banished to Sardinia, where he died. 

Anlolus Gallus. [Gallus.] 

Anlgrus (*A viypos : Mavro-Potamo), a small 
river in the Triphylian Elis, the Mmyetua (Mt- 
wi\ios) of Homer (II. xi. 721), rises in M. L&pi- 
thas, and flows into the Ionian sea near Sami- 
cum ; its waters are sulphurous, and have a 
disagreeable smell, and its fish are not eatable. 
This, according to the legend, was caused by 
the wounded Centaurs bathing in it to wash 
out the poison from the arrows of Herades 
(Strab. pp. 844-847 ; Pans. v. 6; Ov. Afsf.xv.281). 
Near Samicum wasa cave sacred to the Nymphs 
Anigridea ('A viypfas or ’AvrypoUto), where 
persona with cutaneous diseases were cored by 
the waters of the river. 

Anlo, anciently Anita (hence Gen. Aniinis : 
Teverone or VAnime), in Greek *A*W end 
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Arlys, a river, the moat celebrated of the tri- 
butaries of the Tiber, rises in the mountains of 
the Hemioi near Treba (Tran), flows first NW. 
and then SW. through narrow mountain- valleys, 
receives the brook Digentia ( Lioenza ) above 
Tibur, forms at Tibur beautiful waterfalls (henoe 
praeoeps Anio , Hor. Od. i. 7, 18; cf. Strab. 
p. 988 ; Stat. Silv. i. 8. 78), and flows, form- 
ing the boundary between Latium and the land 
of the Sabines, into the Tiber, 8 miles above 
Borne, where the town of Antemnae stood. The 
water of the Anio was conveyed to Rome by 
two aqueducts, the Anio vetua and Anio novus. 
(See IHct, of Ant. s.v. Aquaeductus .) 

Anius ("A vcos), son of Apollo (according: to 
others, of Zarex, who afterwards married nis 
mother), and prieBt of Apollo at Delos. His 
mother was Rhoio (= pomegranate), daughter 
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of Staphylus (= grapes), and granddaughter of 
Dionysus. Staphylus, seeing his daughter with 
child, plaoed her in a chest and set her adrift. 
She came to land, as variously stated, in Delos 
or Euboea, and bore her son Anius. By Dryope 
he had three daughters, Oeno, Spermo, and 
Elais, to whom Dionysus gave the power of 
producing at will any quantity of wine, corn, 
and oil — whence they were called Oenotrdpoe. 
With these necessaries, being taken to Troy by 
Palamedes (or by Menelaus), they are said to 
have supplied the Greeks during the first 9 
years of the Trojan war. According to Ovid 
they were changed into doves to escape from 
Agamemnon. Roman legends make them and 
their father entertain Aeneas at Delos. Anius 
represents the connexion which was imagined 
between Apollo and Dionysus, and the names 
of his kindred point the same way (Tzetz. ad 
Lyc. 680 ; Dio a. v. 62 ; Verg. Aen. iii. 80 ; Ov 
Met. xiii. 682 ; Dionys. i. 59). 

Apia, Anna Perenna. Anna was daughter 
of Belus and sister of Dido. After the death 
of the latter, she fled from Carthage to Italy, 
where she was kindly received by Aeneas. 
Here she excited the jealousy of Lavinia, and 
being warned in a dream by Dido, she fled and 
threw herself into the river NumiciuB. Hence- 
forth she was worshipped as the nymph of that 
river under the name of Anna Perenna. [In 
a mime of Laberius the names are Anna Per- 
anna, and in a satire of M. Varro Anna ac 
Peranna : Gell. xiii. 28.] There are various 
ouer stories respecting the origin of her wor- 
ship.. Ovid relates that she was considered by 
some as Luna, by others as Themis, by others 
as Io, daughter of Inachus, by others as the 
Anna of Bovillae, who supplied the plebs with 
food when they seceded to the MonB Sacer. 
Her festival was celebrated on the 15th of 
March, when plebeian men and women met in 
couples and feasted and drank, either under 
extemporised booths or in the open. According 
to Martial, there had once been a maiden sacri- 
™:, 4®P®Sj al I? 1 * 00 w ®*» at the first milestone 
cm the Via Flamima. The identification of this 
goddess witii Anna, the sister of Dido, is un- 
doubtedly of late origin. Some have regarded 
“ merely as the goddess of flowing waters; 
others, in view of her legendary reference to 
Luna, and Io, and Themis, the mother of the 
Hootb, treat her, with greater probability, as the 
goddess of the year, worshipped in the spring. 
But the opinion of Usener deserves oonsidera- 
taon— that she represents the union of two 
goddesses ( A nn a ac Peranna), one the goddess 
of the year in its course, the other of the com- 
ple ted y ear; and the story of the wooing of 
pigmra through Anna by Mars is regarded as 


a corruption of the myth of Mars and Nerio 
(Ov. Fast. iii. 528-698; Mark iv. 64, 16; Ma- 
crob. 8a t. i. 12. 6 ; 0. 1. L . i. p. 822 ). 

Anna Comnena, daughter of Alexis L Comp 
nenus (reigned a.d. 1081-1118), wrote ttys life 
of her father Alexis in 15 books, which is one 
of the most valuable histories of the Byzantine 
literature. — Editions, By Possums, Paris, 
1651 ; Schopen, Bonn, 1889 ; Reifierscheid, 1878. 

Ann&lis, a cognomen of the ViUia Gens, first 
acquired by L. Villiua, tribune of the plebs, in 
b.c. 179, because he introduced a law fixing the 
year (annus) at whioh it was lawful for a per- 
son to be a candidate for the public offices. 

X. Anneius, legate of M. Cicero during hit 
government of Cilicia, b.c. 51 (Cic. Fam. xiii. 
55, 57 ; xv. 4). 

T. Ajwi&nus, a Roman poet, lived in the timn 
of Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote Fesoennine 
verses, and also a poem ( Falisoum ) about 
country life at Falerii (Gell. vi. 7; Auson. 
Id. 18). 

Annicftrii (’Awhctpis). There were two Cy- 
renaio philosophers of this name : 1. A. the 
elder, ransomed Plato for 20 minae when he 
was sold as a slave by Dionysius about B.c. 888 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 86).— 2. A. the younger, pupil 
of Antipater, and contemporary of Hegesias, 
about b.c. 820-280. He limited the doctrine of 
pleasure as the only principle so far that he 
allowed the wise to make sacrifices for friend- 
ship, gratitude, and patriotism. 

Annins Cimber. [Cimber.] 

Annins Milo. [Milo.] 

Anier, a poet of the Augustan age, a friend 
of the triumvir M. Antonius (Cic .Pm. xiii. 5, 11). 
As a writer of light and wanton verse he is 
called proeax by Ovid (Trist. ii. 486). There 
does not seem much ground for the theory of 
Servius, Donatus, &c., that he is alluded to as 
anser in Verg. Eel. ix. 86, and that he was a 
detractor of Virgil’s fame ; or for supposing tha t 
the line of Propert. iii. 82, 88, refers tohmi. 

Ansibarli or ^npsiyarli, a German people, 
originally dwelt S. of the Bructeri, between the 
sources of the Ems and the Weser ; driven out 
of their country by the Chauci in the reign of 
Nero (a.d. 59), they asked the Romans for per- 
mission to settle in the Roman territory be- 
tween the Rhine and the Yssel, but when their 
request was refused they wandered into the 
intenor of the country to the Cherusoi, and 
were at length extirpated, according to Tacitus. 
We find their name, however, among the Franks 
in the time of Julian. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 55, 56; 
Amm. Marc. xx. 10.) 

Antae6p61ui J’Ayrouhro^s: nr. Gau-eLKe- 
6tr), a city of Upper Egypt (the Thebats), on 
the E. side of the Nile, but at some distance 
from the nver, was one of the chief seats of the 
worship of Osiris (Ptol. iv. 5, 71; Plm. v. 49) 
Antaeus (’A rrcuos), son of Poseidon and Ge, 
a mighty giant and wrestler in Libya. The 
l strangers who came to his country were com- 
pelled to wrestle with him ; the ft^ nquered were 
slam, and out of their skulls he bmltThoC 
to Poseidon. He was vanquished by Heracles. 
According to some accounts be was invincihle 
J? 11 * “J® i ? mfl i ned in contact with his 
mother earth; therefore Heracles lifted him 
and strangled him in the air. This seems to be 
a later addition, for in works of art the 
examples show the ordinary wrestling (Antaeus 
vanquished by being thrown) ; thanking, onl y 
m later nwnuments. The tomb SAntasus 
(Antes* coUts), which formed a moderate hill in 
the shape of a man stretched out at full length, 
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wm shown near the town of Tingis in Maure- 
tania. (Pin^ Ittkm. iii. 70 ; Pint. Theaet. 169 ; 
Apollod. ii. 5. 11; Hyg. Fab. 81 ; Or. I6w,B98; 
Luc. Phan. iv. 590 ; Juv. iii. 69 ; Strab. p. 899.) 

Antagdra* (AvTcry<ipai), of Rhodes, flourished 
shout B.c. 970, n friend of Antigonus Gonntas, 
and n contemporary of Aratus. He wrote an 
enio poem entitled Thebaie , and also epigrams, 
of which specimens are still extant (Anth. Pal.). 

A ntalclflai (*AyraAxl5as), a Spartan, son of 
Leon, is chiefly known by the treaty concluded 
with Persia in B.c. 887, usually called the peace 
of Antalcidns, since it was the fruit of his 
diplomacy. According to this treaty all the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, together with Clazo- 
menae and Cyprus, were to belong to the Per- 
sian king ; the Athenians were allowed to retain 
only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and all the 
other Greek cities were to be independent. 

Antander (’'Ayravbpos), brother of Agathocles, 
king of Syracuse, wrote the life of his brother. 

Antanarui ("A vravSpos : *A yrdvbptos : An- 
tandro ), a city of Great Mysia, on the Adramyt- 
tian Gulf, at the foot of Mount Ida ; an Aeolian 
colony. Virgil represents Aeneas as touching 
here after leaving Troy. (Aon. iii. 106; Strab. 
p. 606; Thuc. viii. 108; Hat. v. 26, vii. 42.) 

Antar&dui ('Avrdpa&os : Tortosa), a town on 
the N. border of Phoenicia, opposite the island 
of Aradus. 

Antfla or Antla fAvTcia), daughter of the 
Lyoian king Iobates, wife of Proetus of Argos. 
She is also called Stheneboea. Respecting her 
love for Bellerophontes, see Bellerophontes. 

Antemnae (Antemnas, atis), an ancient Sa- 
bine town at the junction of the Anio and the 
Tiber, destroyed by the Romans in the earliest 
times (Varr. L. L. v. 28 ; Verg. Aen. vii. 681 ; 
Liv. i. 10; Dionys. ii. 82 ; Strab. p. 280). 

AntSnor (*A» n4\vwp). 1. A Trojan, husband 
of Theano, was one of the wisest among the 
elders at Troy, and a companion of Priam ; he 
received Menelaus and Ulysses into hiB house 
when they came to Troy as ambassadors, and 
advised his fellow-citizens to restore Helen to 
Menelaus (II. iii. 148,262, vii. 847 ; cf.Plat. Symp. 
221 c). In post-Homeric story he is a traitor 
to his country who concerted a plan of deliver- 
ing the city, and even the palladium, into the 
hands of the Greeks. Hence on the capture of 
Troy he was spared by the Greeks (Dar. Phryg. 
5 ; Diet. Cret. v. 1, 4, 8 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 246, 
651, ii. 15; Tzetz. Lyc. 889; Paus. x. 27). His 
history after this event is related differently. 
Some writers relate that he founded a new 
kingdom at Troy ; according to others, he em- 
barked with Menelaus and Helen, was carried 
to Libya, and settled at Cyrene ; while a third 
account states that he went with the Heneti to 
Thrace, and thence to the western coast of the 
Adriatic, where the foundation of Patavium and 
several towns is ascribed to him. (Pind. Pyth. 
v. 88 ; Strab. pp. 219, 548, 552 ; Liv. i. 1 ; Serv. 
ad Aen. i. 1 , ix. 264.) — 8 . Son of Euphranor, an 
Athenian sculptor, made the first bronze statues 
of Harmodius and Aristoglton, which the Athe- 
nians set up in the Ceramlcus, b.c. 509. These 
statues were carried off to Susa by Xerxes, and 
their place was supplied by others made either 
by Gallias or by Praxiteles. After the conquest 
of Persia, Alexander the Great sent the statues 
back to Athens, where they were again set up 
in the Ceramlcus. 

Aatbros. [Enos.] 

Aattwte, also called Forrima or From, 
and Posivorta, are described either as the two 
sisters or as companions of the Roman goddess 
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Carmen ta ; but originally they were only two 
attributes of the one goddess Carmenta, the 
former describing her knowledge of the future, 
and the latter that of the past, analogous to 
the two-headed Janus (Ov. Fast. L 688; Gell. 

xvi. 16 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 7 ; Indigitamxnta). 

Anth*d5n (*A 'AvOnMvios . Lukisi?), 

a town of Boeotia with a harbour, on the coast 
of the Euboean sea, at the foot of M. Messa- 
pins, said to have derived its name from a 
nymph Anthedon, or from Anthedon, son of 
Glaucus, who was here changed into a god 
(Ov. Met. vii. 282, xiii. 905). The inhabitants 
lived chiefly by fishing. (Strab. pp. 460, 404, 
445; Pans. ix. 22; II. ii. 508.) 

AnthSxnius, emperor of the West, a.d. 467- 
472, was killed on the capture of Rome by Rici- 
mer, who made Olybrius emperor. 

Anthbnfls (’Avfle/uoCj, ourros : *Av6§jun forios), 
a Macedonian town in Chalcidice (Hat v. 94 ; 
Thuc. ii. 99). 

Anthemasla or Anthlmns (*Ai tteftawrla), a 
city of Mesopotamia, SW. of Edessa, ana a 
little E. of the Euphrates. The surrounding 
district was called by the same name, but was 
generally included under that of Osbhoxne.' 

Anthene (*Av0^nj), a place in Cynuria, in the 
Peloponnesus (Thuc. v. 41 ; Paus. iii. 88). 

Anthylla ^AydvWa), a considerable city of 
Lower Egypt, near the mouth of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, below Naucratis, the reve- 
nues of which, under the Persians, were assigned 
to the wife of the satrap of Egypt, to provide 
her with shoes (Hdt. ii. 97 ; Athen. p. 88). 

Antlas, Q. Valerius, a Roman annalist, wrote, 
about b.c. 90, a history of Rome from the earliest 
times in more than 70 books (Gell. vi. 9, 17). 
He is mentioned by Dionysius among the well- 
known annalists (i. 7, ii. 18), but not by Cicero. 
Livy mentions him more than any other (85 
times), and apparently without misgiving in the 
first decade ( e.g . vii. 86, ix. 27, 87, 48); but 
having later the means of comparing him with 
more trustworthy authorities, such as Polybius, 
he stigmatises him as the most mendacious of 
the annalists (xxvi. 49, xxx. 19, xxxiii. 10, xxxviii. 
28, xxxix. 48 ; cf. Gell. l.c. ; Oros. v. 16). He 
seems to have been reckless in his invention of 
precise numbers, obviously exaggerated, and of 
circumstantial details. — Fragments by Krause 
1888, Roth 1852, Wordsworth 1874. 

AnticlSa (*AvrUcAua) daughter of Autolyous, 
wife of Laertes, and mother of Odysseus, died of 
grief at the long absence of her son (Od. xi. 85, 
152, xv. 866), or, according to Hyginus (Fab. 248), 
ut an end to herself. A story is mentioned 
y Plutarch (Q. Gr. 48) and Hyginus (Fob. 201) 
that before marrying Laertes she lived on inti- 
mate termB with Sisyphus ; whence Ulysses is 
called a son of Sisyphus (Soph. Aj. 190; Eur. 
Iph. Aul. 524, Oycl. 104 ; Ov. Met xiii. 81). 

AntioUdei (* Ayructelihqs ), of Athens, lived 
after the time of Alexander the Great, and 
was the author of several works, the most im- 
portant of which was entitled Nosti (NArroi), 
containing an account of the return of the 
Greeks from their mythical expeditions (Plut. 
Alex. 46 ; Athen. pp. 157, 884. 446). 

Antlcjfara, more anciently Antioirrha (*Avrf- 
Kippa, or 'Arrltcvpa : 'Arrucupcfa, ’Avrucvpcuoj). 
1. (Aspra Spitia ), a town m Phocis, with a 
harbour, on a peninsula on the W. aide of the 
Sinus Anticyranus, a bay of the Crisaaean Gulf, 
called in anoient times Cypariasus. It con- 
tinued to be a place of importance under the 
Romans (Strab. p. 418; Pans. x. 8, 86; Gell. 

xvii. 18 ; Liv. xxii. 18).— 2, A town in Tfeejpaly, 
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neighbourhood (Strab. p. 760 ; Diod. xx. 47 $ 
Dio Cass. xL 89 ; Liban. Antioeh. p. 849).— 4 A 
town in Bithynia, afterwards Nieaea.— 6. A 
town in the Troas. [Alexandria, No. 9.] 
Antigdnui f A yrlyoros). 1. King of Asia, 
sumamed the One-eyed (Lucian, Maerob. 11; 
Pol. v. 67), son of Philip of Elymiotis, and 
father of Demetrius Polioroetes by Stratonloe. 
He was one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, and in the division of the empire after 
the death of the latter (b.c. 898), he received 
the provinces of the Greater Phrygia, Lyoia, 
and Famphylia (Curt. x. 95, 9). On the death 
of the regent Antipater in 819, he aspired to the 
sovereignty of Asia. In 816 he defeated Eumenes 
and put him to death, after a struggle of nearly 
3 years (Nep. Bum. ; Plut. Bum . ; Diod. xix. 
48; Eumenes). From 815 to 811 he carried on 
war, with varying success, against Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus. By the 
peace made in 811, Antigonus was allowed to 
have the government of all Asia; but peace 
did not last more than a year. After the defeat 
of Ptolemy's fleet in 806, Antigonus assumed the 
title of king, and his example was followed by 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleuous. In the 
same year Antigonus, hoping to crush Ptolemy, 
invaded Egypt, but was compelled to retreat. 
His son Demetrius Poliorcetes carried on the 
war with success against Cassander in Greece, 
but he was compelled to return to Asia to the 
assistance of ms father, against whom Cas- 
sander, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimadhus 
had formed a fresh confederacy. Antigonus 
and Demetrius were defeated by Lysimachus at 
the decisive battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, in 801. 
Antigonus fell in the battle in the 81st year of 
his age (Diod. xx. 46-86 ; Plut. Demetr. 15-80; 
Just. xv. 2-4).— 2. Gonatas, son of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and grandson of the preceding. He 



assumed the title of king of Macedonia aftei 
his father's death in Asia, in b.c. 288, but hs 
did not obtain possession of the throne till 277. 
He defeated an army of the Gauls (part of the 
reserves left by Brennus) b.c. 276 (Just. xxv. 2 ; 
cf. Diog. Laert. ii. 140). He was driven out of 
his kingdom by Pyrrhus of Epirus in 278, but 
recovered it in the following year : he was again 
expelled by Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, 
and again recovered his dominions. After a 
long war with Athens he besieged and took the 
city, and placed a Macedonian garrison in it, 
b.c. 268. He died in 289. He was succeeded 
by Demetrius II. His surname Gonatas is 
usually derived from Gonnos or Gonni in Thes- 
saly; but some think that the name means 
having an iron plate protecting the knee. (Pint.* 
Demetr. 51, Pyrrh. 26; Just. xxiv. 1, xxv. 
1-8 ; Polyb. xxn. 48 f ., Lucian, Maerob . 11.)— 
8. Boson (so oalled because he was always about 
to give but never did), nephew of the preceding, 
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ton of Demetrius of Cyrene, end grandson of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. On the death of Deme- 
trius XL in B.o. 229, he wee left guardian of his 
son Philip, bat he married the widow of Deme- 
trius, ana beoame king of Macedonia himself. 
Aratus, by an unfortunate policy, called in the 
assistance of Antigonus against Sparta, and put 
him in possession of the Acrooormthus. Anti- 
gonus defeated Cleomenes at Sellasia in 221, and 
took Sputa. On his return to Macedonia, he 
defeated the Illyrians, and died a few days 
afterwards, 220. (Polyb. ii. 45 f. ; Just, xxviii. 8 ; 
Plot. Arat., Cleom.y-4 . King of Judaea, son 
of Aristobulus II., was placed on the throne by 
the Parisians in b.c. 40, but was taken prisoner 
by Bonus, the lieutenant of Antony, and was 
put to death by the latter in 87 (Dio Cass. xlix. 
22; Jos. B. J. i. 18).— 5. Of Garyitus, lived at 
Alexandria about b.c. 260. and wrote a work 
still extant, entitled Historiae Mirabiles , which 
is only of value from its preserving extracts 
from other and better works. — Editions . By 
J. Beckmann, Lips. 1791 ; by Westermann in his 
ParadoxoorapM, Bruns. 1889 ; Keller, 1977. 

AntUIbanus ('Avri\l$avos : « TebeUes- Sheikh 
or Anti-Lebanon), a mountain on the confines 
of Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria, parallel to 
Libanus {Lebanon), which it exceeds in height. 
Its highest summit is M. Hermon (also Jebel- 
es-Sheikh ). (Strab. p. 754 ; Ptol. v. 15.) 

AntHdohus (*A vrlKoxos), son of NeBtor and 
Anaxibia or Eurydice (Od. iii. 452), accompanied 
his father to Troy, and distinguished himself by 
his bravery. He was a favourite of Zeus and 
of Achilles {II. xviii. 16, xxiii. 506, 607). He 
was slain before Troy by Memnon the Ethio- 

S ian; according to Pindar he had come to help 
is father, who was hard pressed by Memnon, 
and saved him at the cost of his own life {Od. 
iii. Ill, iv. 188; Pind. Pyth. vi. 28; cf. Xen. 
Venat. i. 14), and was buried by the side of his 
friends Achilles and Patroclus {Od. xxiv. 72), 
and with them received honours of sacrifice in 
after times (Strab. p. 596). The grief of his 
father and of the whole army at ms death is 
mentioned in Soph. Phil. 424 ; Hor. Od. ii. 9, 
18 ; Q. Smym. iii. 516. 

AntXm&chus (*A yrl/xaxos). 1. A Trojan, per- 
suaded his countrymen not to surrender Helen 
to the Greeks. He had three Bons, two of whom 
were put to death by Menelaus {II. xi. 128, 128). 
— 8. Of Claros or Colophon, a Greek epic and 
elegiac poet, was probably a native of Claros, 
but was called a Colophonian, because Claros 
belonged to Colophon ( Olarius poeta , Ov. 
Trist. i. 6. 1). He flourished towards the end 
of the Peloponnesian war; his ohief work was 
an epio poem of great length called Thebais 
{Bilfkds). Antimachus was one of the fore- 
runners of the poets of the Alexandrine school, 
who wrote more for the learned than for the 
public at large. Though he seems to have been 
little regarded by writers nearer to his time, the 
Alexandrine grammarians assigned to him the 
second place among the epic poets, and the 
emperor Hadrian preferred his works even to 
thocfe of Homer. (Dio Cass. lix. 4.) He also 
wrote a celebrated elegiac poem called Lyde— 
which was the name of his wife or mistress— as 
well as other works. There was likewise a tra- 
dition that he made a recension of the text of 
the Homeric poems, from which also he seems 
to have b^^wsd.-— Fragments by ScheUenberg, 
1786; Bergk, 1866. 

Alltm5epoU* {'Arnviov *6kis or 'Aprivtfcia : 
Mft#eft*h,Bu.), a splendid city, built by Hadrian, 
jn memory of his favourite Aktixoub, on the E. 
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bank of the Nile,upon the -rite of the ancient 
Beta, in Middle Egypt (Heptanomis). It waa 
the capital of the Homos Antinoltes, and had 
an oraole of the goddess Besa. (Ptol. iv. 5, 61 ; 
Pans. viii. 9; Dio Cass. lix. 11.) 

Antlndus {'Amtvoos). 1. Son of Euplthes of 
Ithaca, and one of the Buitors of Penelope, was 
slain by Ulysses.— 8. A youth of extraordinary 
beauty, bom at Claudiopolis in Bithynia, was 
the favourite of the emperor Hadrian, ana his 
companion in his journeys. He was drowned 
in the Nilo, a.d. 122. This, as seems probable, 
was an act of suicide from melancholy ; though 
some regarded it as caused by a superstition 
that the sacrifice of his life would avert evil 
from the emperor. The grief of the emperor 
knew no bounds. He enrolled Antinous amongst 
the gods, caused a temple to be erected to him 
at Mantinea, and founded the city of Antinoo- 
polis in honour of him. Festivals in his honour 
were celebrated in Bithynia and at Athens, 
| Argos, and Mantinea. A large number of works 



Antinous. (From a bas-relief in Villa Albani.) 


of art of all kinds were executed in his honour, 
and many of them are still extant. (Dio Cass, 
lix. 11 ; Spartian. Hadr. 14 ; Pans. viii. 9. 4.) 

Antl&cnla and -6a {'Avn6x*ia: *A rrioxefo 
and -<$xcio$, fein. 'Avnoxts and -^xio’o’a, Antio- 
ohenus), the name of several cities of Asia, 16 of 
which are said to have been built by Seleuous I. 
Nicator, and named in honour of ms father An- 
tiochus. 1. A. Epidaphnes, or ad Daphnem, 
or ad Orontem (*A. M A dpvn : so called from a 
neighbouring grove : 'A. M f Op6m : Antakia , 
Bu.), the capital of the Greek kingdom of Syria, 
and long the chief city of Asia and perhaps of 
the world, stood on the left bank of the Orontes, 
about 20 miles (geog.) from the sea, in a beau- 
tiful valley, about 10 miles long and 5 or 6 
broad, enclosed by the ranges of Amanus on the 
NW. and Casius on the BE. It was built by 
Seleuous Nicator, about b.c. 800, and peopled 
chiefly from the neighbouring city of Aim- 
gokia. It flourished so rapidly as soon to need 
enlargement ; and other additions were again 
made to it by Seleuous II. Callinious (about B.c. 
240), and Antiochus IT. Epiphanes (shout B.c. 
170). Henoe it obtained the name of Tetrapolis 
{rrrpawikis , *.*. 4 cities). It had a considerable 
oommeroe, the Orontes being navigable up to 
the city, and the high road between Asia and 
Europe passing through it. Under the Homans 
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It vu metropolis of the province aid the resi- 
dence of the prooonsuls of Syria ; it was fa- 
voured and visited by emperors; and was made 
acolonia with the 
Jus Italicum by 
Antoninus Pius. 
Though far in- 
ferior to Alexan- 
dria as a seat of 
learning, yet it 
derived some dis- 
tinction in this 
respect from the 
teaching of Li- 
banius and other 
sophists ; and its 
eminence in art 
is attested by the 
beautiful gems 
and medals still 
found among its 
ruins. The an- 
nexed figure, re- 
presenting the 
Genius of An- 
Genlut of Antioch. tioch , was the 

work of Euty- 
ohides of Sicyon, a pupil of Lysippus. It repre- 
sents Antioch as a female figure, Beated on the 
rock SilpiuB and crowned with towers, with ears 
of com m her hand, and with the river OronteB 
at her feet. This figure appears constantly on 
the later coins of Antioch.— Antioch was de- 




stroyed by the Persian king ChoBroes (a.d. 
540), but rebuilt by Justinian, who gave it the 
name of Theupolis (0couir4Ajs). The ancient 
walls, which still surround the insignificant 
modern town, are probably those built by 
Justinian. The name of Antiochia was also 
given to the surrounding district, i.e. the NW. 
part of Syria, which bordered upon Cilicia. 
(Strab. pp. 749-751 ; Tac. Hist, ii. 80 ; Procop. 
B. P. ii. 6; Liban. p. 821.)— & A. ad Haeandrum 
(*A. *p5r M cudvBpy) : nr. Yenishehr , Ru.), a city 
of Caria, on the Maeander, built by Antiochus I. 
Soter on the site of the old city of Pythopolis 
(Strab. p. 680).— 8. A. Pisidiaeor ad Piiidiam 
(’A. Tlun&ias or xpbs TluriBlq), a considerable 
city on the borders of Phrygia Paroreios and 
Pisidia; built by colonists from Magnesia; 
declared a free eity by the Romans after their 
victory over Antiochus the Great (b.c. 189); 
made a colony under Augustus, and called 
Caesarea. It was celebrated for the worship 
and the great temple of Men Ascaenus (the 
Phrygian Moon-god), which the Romans sup- 
pressed. Its remains are still considerable, 
denoting a strong fortress of the Hellenistic 
type. It is thought that a semicircular rook- 
cutting marks the Phrygian temple. (Strab. p. 
gWr* A. IKargUna (’a. Mapyuu4‘. Mem 
phan-Jehan ?), a eiiy in the Persian provinoe 
of Maqnana, on the river Margus, founded by 
and at i}r*t called Alexandria; de- 
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stroyed by the barbarians, rebuilt by Antiochus 
I. Soter, and called Antiochia. It wee beauti- 
fully situated, and was surrounded by a wall 76 
stadia (about 8 miles) in circuit. Among the 
less important cities of the name were : (p.) A. 
ad Tamm in Commagene : this according to 
some is the modem Marash, whioh others with 
greater probability make the site of Gsn- 
manicia ; (6.) A. ad Cragum, and (7.) A. ad 
Pyramum, in Cilicia. The following Antiochs 
are better known by other nameB : A. ad Sanun 
[Adana;] A. Charaoenes FCharax] ; A. Callir- 
rhoe [EdebsaI; A. ad Hippum [GadaraI; A. 
Mygdoniae [Nisibis] ; in Cilicia [Tarsus] ; in 
Cana or Lydia [Tralles]. 

Antldchuf CAvrfoxcs). \ Kings of Syria. 

1. Soter (reigned B.c. 280-261), was the son 
of Seleucus Nicator, the founder of the Syrian 



kingdom of the Seleucidae. He married his 
stepmother Stratonlce, whom his father sur- 
rendered to him on the representation of the 

g iysician that it would restore him to health. 

e succeeded his father b.c. 280. He gained 
his surname from successful contest against thfe 
Gauls, but eventually fell in battle against them 
B.c. 261. (Just. xvii. 2; Plut. Demetr. 88, 89; 
Appian, Syr . 59-65.) — 2. Theos (b.c. 261-246), 
son and successor of No. 1. The Milesians 
gave him the surname of Theos , because he 
delivered them from their tyrant, Timarchus. 
He carried on war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, whioh was brought to a 
close by his putting away his wife Laodloe, 
and marrying Berenloe, the daughter of 
Ptolemy. After the death of Ptolemy, he 
recalled Laodice, but, in revenge for the insult 
she had received, she caused Antiochus and 
Berenice to be murdered. During the reign of 
Antioohus, Arsaces founded the Parthian em- 
pire (250) and Theodotus established an inde- 
pendent kingdom at Bactria. He was succeeded 
by his son Seleucus Callinious. His younger 
son Antiochus Hierax also assumed the crown, 
and carried on war some years with his brother. 
[Seleucus II.] (Just, xxvii. 1 ; Val. Max. ix. 
14; Athen. p. 45.)— 8. The Great (b.c. 228-187), 
second son of Seleucus Callinious, succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his brother Seleucus 
Ceraunus, when he was only in his 15th year. 
After defeating (220) Molon, satrap of Media, 
and his brother Alexander, satrap of Persia, who 
had attempted to make themselves independent, 
he carried on war against Ptolemy Pmlopator, 
king of Egypt, in order to obtain Coele-Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, but was obliged to 
cede these provinces to Ptolemy, in conse- 
quence of his defeat at the battle of Raphia 
near Gaea, in 217. (Polyb. v. 82 ; Just. xxxi. 1.) 
He next marched against Aohaeus, who had 
revolted in Asia Minor, and whom he put to 
death, when he fell into his hands in 214. 
[Aohaeus.] Shortly after this he was engaged 
for 7 years (212-205) in an attempt to Ngahg 
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the 2. province s of Ask, which had revolts® 
during the reign of Antiochus II. ; but though 
he met with greet success, he found it hopeless 
to effect the subjugation of the Parthian and 
Beotrian kingdoms, and accordingly concluded 
a peace- with them. (Polyb. x. 27.) In 205 he 
renewed his war against Egypt with more 
success^; and in 198 conquered Palestine and 
Coele-Syrfca which he afterwards gave as a 
dowry with his daughter Cleopatra upon her 
marriage with Ptolemy Epiphanes. In 196 he 
crossed over into Europe, and took possession 
of the Thracian Chersonese. This brought him 
into contact with the Romans, who commanded 
him to restore the Chersonese to the Macedo- 
nian king ; but he refused to comply with their 
demand ; in which resolution he was strength- 
ened by Hannibal, who arrived at hiB court in 
198. Hannibal urged him to invade Italy 
without loss of time; but Antiochus did not 
follow his advice, and it was not till 192 that 
he crossed over into Greece, at the request of 
the Aetolian League, of which he was named 
general. (Polyb. xviii. 82, xz. i. ; Liv. xxxiv. 60, 
xxxv. 46.) In 191 he was defeated by the 
Romans at Thermopylae, and compelled to re- 
turn to Asia : his fleet was also vanquished in 
two engagements. In 190 he was again defeated 


Bpimanst ffcthe madman 7 in parody of Bpi* 
pnanei (Polyb. xxvi. 10).—#. Eupator (b.c. 164m 
162), son and suooessor of Epiphanes, was nine 
years old at his father’s death, and reigned 
under the guardianship of Lysias. He was de- 
throned and put to death by Demetrius Soter, 



Coin of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, King of Syria, B.C. 175-164. 
Ret., Zeus holding Victory. 


the son of Seleucus Philopator, who had 
hitherto lived at Rome as a hostage. (Polyb. 
xxxi. 12 ; Just, xxxiv. 8.)— 6 . Theos or Dionysus 
Epiphanes, son of Alexander Balas. He was 
brought forward as a claimant to the crown in 
144, against Demetrius Nicator by Tryphon, 
but he was murdered by the latter, who 
ascended the throne himself in 142 (Just 



Coin of Antiochus III. the Great. King of Syria, n.c. 228-187. 
(Rev. as above.) 


by the Romans under L. Scipio, at Mount 
Sipylus, near Magnesia, and compelled to sue 
for peace, which waB granted in 188, on condi- 
tion of his ceding all his dominions E. of 
Mount Taurus, paying 16,000 Euboic talents 
within 12 years, giving up his elephantB and 
ships of war, and surrendering the Roman 
enemies; but he allowed Hannibal to escape. 
In order to raise the money to pay the Romans, 
he attacked a wealthy temple in Elymais, but 
was killed by the people of the plrtce (187). He 
was succeeded by his son Seleucus Philopator. 
(Liv. xxxvii. 26-44; Polyb. xxi. 9-20; Just, 
xxxii. 2 ; Diod. xxix. 18.)— 4. Epiphanes (b. c. 
176-164), son of Antiochus III., was given as a 
hostage to the Romans in 188, and was released 
from captivity in 176 through his brother 
Seleucus Philopator, whom he succeeded in the 
same year. He carried on war against Egypt 
from 171 to 168 with great success, in order to 
obtain Coele-Syria and Palestine, which had 
been given as a dowry with his sifter, and he 
was preparing to lay Biege to Alexandria in 
168, when the Romans compelled him to retire. 
He endeavoured to root out the Jewish religion 
and to . introduce the worship of the Greek 
divinities; but this attempt led to a rising of 
the Jewish people, under Mattathias and his 
heroic sons the Maccabees, which Antiochus 
was unable to put down. He died, b.c. 168, in 
the course of an unsuccessful campaign, at 
Tabae in Persia in a state of raving madness, 
which the Jews and Greeks equally attributed 
to bis sacrilegious crimes. (Liv. xli.-xlv. ; 
Polyb. xxvi.-xxxi. ; Just zziv. 8; Joseph. Ant. 
zti. 5.) His subjects gave him the name of. 



Coin of Antiochua VI. Thooa, or Dionyaua, King of Syria. 

B.C. 144-142. . . 

Obv., Antiochua with diadem and the rayed orown which 
pawed from Ptolemy Euergetea to the Seleuoidae ; rev., 
the Dioaouri, whom aome Interpret aa symbolising the 
divided power of Antiochua and Tryphon, pari of whoaa 
name appear* aa tpy. 


xxxvi. 1).— 7. Bidetes (b.c. 187-128), so called 
from Bide in Pamphylia, where he was brought 
up, younger son of Demetrius Soter, dethroned 
Tryphon. He married Cleopatra, wife of his 
elder brother Demetrius Nicator, who was 
a prisoner with the Parthians. He carried on 
war against the Parthians, at first with suc- 
cess, but was afterwards defeated and slain in 
battle in 128. (Just, xxxviii. 10 ; Athen. 449, 640). 
—4. Grypus, or Hook-nosed (b.c. 125-96), 
second son of Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. 
He was placed upon the throne in 126 by his 
mother Cleopatra, who put to death his eldest 
brother Seleucus, because she wished to have 
the power in her own hands. He poisoned his 
mother in 120, and liubsequently carried on 
war for some years with his half-brother A. IX. 
Cyzicenus. At lengthf in 112, the two brothers 
agreed to share the kingdom between them, A. 
Cyzicenus having Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, 
and A. Grypus the remainder of the provinces. 
Grypus was assassinated in 96. (Just, zxxix. 
1-8 ; Liv. Ep. 60 ; Athen. p. 640.)— 9. Cyzieenui, 
from Cyzicus, where he was brought up, son of 
A. VII. Sidetes and Cleopatra, reigned over 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia from 112 to 96, bnt 
fell in battle in 96 against Seleucus Epiphanes, 
son of A* VIII. Grypus (Appian, Syr. 69).— 
10. Eustbes, son of A. IX. Cyzioenus, defeated 
Selencns Epiphanes, who had slain his father in 
battle, and maintained the throne against the 
brothers of Seleucus. He succeeded nis father 
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Antioch m UL In 95. (Appian , Syr. 69 ; Diod . 
miv. 88.)— U. E piph an e s, ion of A. VIII. 
Grypus and brother of Seleucus Epiphanes, 
earned on war against A. X. Euaebes, but was 
dfftmlr* by the latter, and drowned in the 
river Orontes (Appian, Z.c., Diod. l.o.). — 
li Dionysus, brother of No. 11, held the 
orown for a short time, but fell in battle 
against Aretas, king of the Arabians. The 
Syrians, worn out with the civil broils of the 
Seleuoidae, offered the kingdom to Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, who united Syria to his own 
dominions in 88, and held it till liis defeat by 
the Romans in 69 (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 15). — 
18. Aaiatious, son of A.X. Euaebes and Selene 
(or Cleopatra) daughter of Ptolemy Physcon, 
became king of Syria on the defeat of Tigranes 
by Lucullus in 69 ; but he was deprived of it in 
65 by Pompey, who reduced Syria to a Roman 
province. In this year the Seleuoidae ceased to 
reign. (Appian, Syr. 49, 70 ; Cic. Verr. iv. 27, 
01 n.) 

II. Kings of Commagene. 

1. Son of Mithridates I. Callinicus, the step- 
son of Antioehus Epiphanes (above, No. 11). 
Made an alliance with the Romans, about B.c. 
64. He assisted Pompey with troops in 49, 
had friendly communications with Cicero, then 
proconsul of Cilicia ; was attacked by Antony 
m 88. He was succeeded by Mithridates II. 
about 81. (Dio Cass. xxxv. 2, xlix. 20 ; Appian, 
Mithr. 106; Cic. Fam. xv. 1, 2; Cass. B. C. iii. 

B.)S. Succeeded Mithridates JI., and was 
put to death at Rome by Augustus in 29 (Dio 
Cass. Iii. 43).— 3. Succeeded No. 2, and died 
in a.d. 17. Upon his death, Commagene 
became a Roman province, and remained bo till 
a.d. 88 (Tac. Ann. ii. 42, 66).— 4. Sumamed 
Epiphanes Magnus son of Antioehus III. 
received his paternal dominion from Caligula in 
A.D. 88. He was subsequently deposed by 
Caligula, but regained his kingdom on the 
accession of Claudius in 41. He was a faithful 
ally of the Romans, and assisted them in their 
wars against the Parthians under Nero, and 
against the Jews under Vespasian. At length 
in 72, he was accused of conspiring with the 
Parthians against the Romans, was deprived of 
his kingdom, and retired to Lacedaemon, where 
he passed the remainder of his life. His sons 
Epiphanes and Callinicus lived at Rome. (Dio 
Cass. lix. 8, lx. 8 ; Joseph. Ant . xix. 9, B. J. v. 
11, vii. 7 ; Tac. Ann. xiii. 7.) 

111. Literary. 

1. Of Aegae in Cilicia, a sophist, or, as he 
himself pretended to be, a Cynic philosopher. 
He flourished about a.d. 200, during the reign 
of Severus and Caracalla. During the war of 
Caracalla against the Parthians, he deserted to 
the Parthians together with Tiridates. He was 
one of the most distinguished rhetoricians of 
his time, and also acquired some reputation as 
a writer.— 8. Of Asoalon, the founder of the 
fifth Aoademy, was a friend of Lucullus and 
the teacher of Cicero during his studies at 
Athens (b.c. 79) ; but he had a school at Alex- 
andria also, as wyll as in Syria, where he seems 
to have ended his life (b.c. 68). His principal 
teacher was Philo, who succeeded Plato, Arce- 
silas, and Cameaaes, as the founder of the 
fourth Academy. He is, however, better known 
as the adversary than the disciple of Plplo ; and 
Cicero mentions a treatise called Soaua, written 
by him against his master, in which he re- 
lates the scepticism of the Academic* {Acad. 
hr. 4, 11). He was in his own philosophy an 
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Eclectic, seeking a middle eoareebetween Zeno, 
A ri stotl e , and Plato. He made truth rest upon 


than in essentials. (Cic. Acad. ii. 18, 48, &o. ; 
de Fin . v. 25 ; Tutc. v. 8.)— 8. Of Syracuse, a 
Greek historian, lived about b.c. 428, and wrote 
a history of Sicily in 9 books from the mythical 
Sicanian king Cooalus to hiB own date, to which 
it is not improbable that Thucydides was to 
some extent indebted in the beginning of book 
vi. He wrote also a history of the Greek colo- 
nies in Italy. (Diod. xii. 71; Dionys. i. 12; a 
few fragments in C. Mailer’s Frag. Hist. 
Oraec.) 

Antlopfi (’A vrtdmi). 1. Daughter of Nycteus 
and Polyxo, or of the river god AsopuB in Boeotia, 
became by Zeus the mother of Amphion and 
Zethus. Dionysus threw her into a state oJ! 
madness on account of the vengeance which 
her sons had taken on Dirce. [Amphion.] In 
this condition she wandered through Greece, 
until Phocus, the grandson of SisyphuB, cured 
and married her.— 2. An Amazon, Biater of 
Hippolyte, wife of TheBeus, and mother of Hip- 
polytUB. [Theseus.] 

Antlp&ter (’Arrhrarpos). 1. The Macedo- 
nian, an officer greatly trusted by Philip and 
Alexander the Great, was left by the latter 
regent in Macedonia when he crossed over 
into Asia in b.c. 384. In this office he quelled 
the Thracians on one hand, and on the other 
suppressed the Spartan rising by a victory at 
Megalopolis (b.c. 330). Inconsequence of dissen- 
sions between Olympias and Antipater, the 
latter was summoned to Asia in 824, and Cra- 
terus appointed to the regency of Macedonia, 
but the death of Alexander in the following 
year prevented these arrangements from taking 
effect. Antipater now obtained Macedonia 
again, and in conjunction with Craterus, who 
was associated with him in the government, 
carried on war against the Greeks, who endea- 
voured to establish their independence. This 
war, usually called the Lamian war, from Lamia, 
where Antipater was besieged in 823, was ter- 
minated by Antipater’s victory over the con- 
federates at Crannon in 822. This was followed 
by the submission of Athens and the death of 
Demosthenes. In 821 Antipater crossed over 
into Asia in order to oppose Perdiccas ; but the 
murder of Perdiccas in Egypt put an end to 
this war, and left Antipater supreme regent. 
Antipater died in 819, after appointing Poly- 
sperchon regent, and his own son Cassander 
to a subordinate position. (Diod. xvii., xviii. ; 
Just. xiii. 4-6.)— 2. Grandson of the preceding, 
and second son of Cassander and Thessalonlca. 
After the death of his elder brother Philip IV. 
(b.c. 296), great dissensions ensued between 
Antipater and his younger brother Alexander, 
for the kingdom of Macedonia. Antipater, 
believing that Alexander was favoured by his 
mother, put her to death. The younger 
brother upon this applied for aid at once to 
Pyrrhus of Epirus and Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
The remaining history is related differently: 
but so much is certain, that both Antipater 
and Alexander were subsequently put to death 
—Alexander by Demetrius and Antipater by 
Lysimaohus (Just. xvi. 1, 2; Pint. JDemetr.), 
and that Demetrius became king of Macedonia. 
—3. Father of Herod the Great, son of a noble 
Idumaean of the same name, espoused the cause 
of Hyrcanus against his brother Ariitobulus. 
He ingratiated .himself with the Romans, sad 
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in &e. 47 was appointed by Caesar procurator 
of Judaea, whion appointment he hold till his 
death in 48, when he was carried off by poison 
which Malichus, whose life he had twice saved, 
bribed the cup-bearer of Hyrcanus to adminis- 
ter to him. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 9 ; B. J. i. 10.)— 
4 . Eldest son of Herod the Great by his first 
wife, Doris, brought about the death of his two 
half-brothers, Alexander and Aristobulus, in 
b.o. 6, but was himself condemned as guilty of 
a conspiracy against his father’s life, and was 
executed five days before Herod’s death. (Jos. 
Ant. xvii. 1 ; B. J. i. 28.)— 8. Of Tarsus, a Stoic 
philosopher, the successor of Diogenes in the 
chair at Athens, and the teacher of Panaetius, 
about B.c. 144 (Cic. Off. iii. 12, 50 ; Div. i. 8, 6). 
—6. Of Tyre, a Stoic philosopher, died shortly 
before b.c. 45, and wrote a work on Duties 
(de Officii*) (Cic. Off. ii. 24).— 7. Of Cyrene, 
a pupil and follower of Aristippus (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 96; Cic. Tusc. v. 88, 112).— 8. Of 
Sidon, the author of several epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, flourished about b.c. 108-100, 
and lived to a great age.— 9. Of TheBsalonica, 
the author of several epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, lived in the latter part of the reign 
of Augustus. 

Anup&ter, L. Caellus, a Roman jurist and 
historian, and a contemporary of C. Gracchus 
(b.c. 128), and L. Crassus, the orator, wrote 
Annales, which were epitomised by Brutus, 
and which contained a valuable account of the 
second Punic war. He seems to have been 
honest and trustworthy, but too prone to rheto- 
rical ornament. (Cic. Viv. i. 24, 49, ad Att. xiii. 
8; Liv. xxi. 46, xxvii. 27). 

Antipatrla ('Arriirdrpia : Berat ?), a town in 
Illyricum on the borders of Macedonia, on the 
left bank of the Apsus (Liv. xxxi. 27). 

Antiph&nes (*A vrup&rris). 1. A comic poet, 
noxt to AlexiB the most important, of the 
middle Attic comedy, bom about b.c. 404, and 
died 880. He wrote 865, or at the least 260 
plays (titles of 150 remain), which were distin- 
guished by elegance of language. Probably 
many were recited, but not produced on the 
stage. (Fragments in Meineke.)— 2. Of Berga in 
Thrace, a Greek writer on marvellous and 
incredible things (Strab. pp. 47, 102, 104 ; Polyb. 
xxxiii. 12). — 8. An epigrammatic poet, several of 
whose epigrams are still extant in the Greek 
Anthology, lived about the reign of Augustus. 

Antlph&tes (*A yrupdrrjs), king of the mythical 
Laestrygones in Sicily, represented as giants 
and cannibals. They destroyed 11 of the ships 
of Ulysses, who escaped with only one vessel 
(Od. x. 80; Ov. Met. x. 288; Juv. xiv. 20). 

Antiphellus ('AyrltptMos : Antiphilo ), a 
town on the coast of Lyda, between Patara and 
Aperlae, originally the port of Phellus (Strab. 

p. 666). 

Annpfcftxnui ('Avrltpri/xos), the Rhodian, 
founder of Gela, in Sicily, b.c. 690. 

Antlphllus CAvrl<pi\os). 1. Of Byzantium, 
an epigrammatic poet, author of several excel- 
lent epigrams in the Greek Anthology, was a 
contemporary of the emperor Nero.— 8. Qf 
Egypt, a distinguished painter, the rival of 
ApeUeis, painted for Philip and Alexander the 
Great (Quint, xii. 10; Plin. xxxv. § 114, 188). 

Antiphon (*A vrif&v). 1. The most ancient 
»f the 10 orators in the Alexandrine canon, 
was a son of Sophilus the Sophist, and bom at 
Rhamnus in Attica, in b.c. 480. He belonged 
to the oligarchical party at Athens, and took an 
motive part in the establishment of the govern- 
ment of the Four Hundred (b.c. 411), after the 
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Ov ert hr ow of whioh he was brought to trial 
condemned, and put to death. The oratorical 
powers of Antiphon are highly praised by the 
ancients. He introduced great improvements 
in publio speaking, and was the first who laid 
down theoretical laws for practical eloquence ; 
he opened a school in which he taught motoric, 
and the historian Thucydides iB said to have 
been one of his pupils. The orations which he 
composed were written for others ; and the only 
time that he spoke in publio himself was when 
he was accused and condemned to death. This 
speech, which was considered in antiquity a 
masterpiece of eloquence, is now lost. (Thuc. 
viii. 68; Cic. Brut. 12.) We still possess 15 
orations of Antiphon, 8 of which were written 
by him for others, and the remaining 12 as 
specimens for his school, or exercises on 
fictitious cases of trials for homicide. They are 
printed in the collections of the Attic orators, 
and separately, edited by Baiter and Sauppe, 
Zurich, 1888; C. Muller, 1868.-2. A tragic 
poet, whom many writers confound with the 
Attic orator, lived at Syracuse, at the court of 
the elder Dionysius, by whom he was put to 
death (Arist. Hhet. ii. 6).— 8. Of Athens, a 
sophist and an epic poet, wrote a work on the 
interpretation of dreams, referred to by Cicero 
and others. He is the same person as Antiphon 
an opponent of Socrates. (Xen. Mem. i. 6.) 

Anuphus ('A mQos). 1. Son of Priam and 
Hecuba, slain by Agamemnon (II. iv. 489, xi. 
101).— 2. Son of Thessalus, and one of the 
Greek heroes at Troy (II. ii. 676). 

Antlpdlii (’AvrforoA.is : Antibes, pronounced 
by the inhabitants Antiboul ), a town in Gallia 
Narbonensis on the coast, in the territory of 
the Deciates, a few miles W. of Nicaea, was 
founded by Massilia, and received Jus Latinum 
after b.c. 46 ; the muria , or salt pickle made of 
fish, prepared at this town, was very celebrated 
(Strab. pp. 180, 184; Tac. Hist. ii. 16; Mart, 
xiii. 108). 

Antirrhlum (*A» nlppiovl Costello di Borne* 
lia), a promontory on the borders of Aetolia 
and Locris, opposite Rhium (Castello di Morea ) 
in Achaia, with which it formed the narrow 
entrance of the Corinthian gulf : the straits are 
sometimes called the Little Dardanelles. 

Antissa (*'Avn<r<ra: 'Avthtctcuos : Kolas Lim - 
neonas), a town in Lesbos with a harbour, on 
the W. coast between Methymna and the pro- 
montory Sigrium, was originally on a small 
island opposite Lesbos, which was afterwards 
united with Lesbos (Plin. ii. § 204 ; Ov. Met. 
xv. 287). It joined Mitylene in the revolt 
(Thuc. iii. 18, 28). It was destroyed by the 
Romans, B.c. 168, and its inhabitants removed 
to Methymna, because they had assisted Antio- 
chus (Strab. p. 618 ; Liv. xiv. 81). 

AntisthSnes ('Ayrurdiyrjs). 1. An Athenian, 
founder of the sect of the Cynic philosophers. 
His mother was a Thracian. In his youth he 
fought at Tanagra (b.c. 426), and was a disciple 
first of Gordias, and then of Socrates, whom 
he never quitted, and at whose death he was 
present. He died at Athens, at the age of 70. 
Among his pupils were Crates of Thebes and 
Diogenes of Sinope. He taught in the Cynos- 
urges, a gymnasium for the use of Athenians 
born of foreign mothers; whence probably hiB 
followers were called Cynics (kumjcoO, though 
others derive their name from their dog-lib 
neglect of all forms and usages of sooiety. His 
writings have perished, except two declama- 
tions, named Ajax and Ulysses, about the 
arms of Achilles, the genuineness of which & 
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diluted. Be vh an enemy to all speculation, 
ana Ulus was opposed to Plato, whom he 
attacked furiously in one of hit dialogues: in 
eepeoiat he denied ideas, and asserted that the 
individual alone existed. He paid little regard 
to art, learning, and scientific research. His 
philosophical system was confined almost en- 
tirely to ethics, and he taught that virtue u the 
sole thjwg necessary : ana virtue consisted in 
complete independence of surroundings, in 
avoiding evil and having no needs. Hence it 
amounted to apathy. The later Cynics, such 
as Diogenes, sank to a lower depth both of igno- 
rance and disregard of conventional morality. 
He showed his contempt of all the luxuries and 

outward comforts of life by his mean clothing 

and hard fare. From his school the Stoics 
subsequently sprang. In one of his works 
entitled Physicus, he contended for the Unity 
of the Deity (Cic. de Nat . Deor. i. 18, 82). 
Fragments edited by Winokelmann, 1842. — 
8. A Greek historian of Rhodes about B.c. 200 
(Pdyb. xvi. 141. Ed. by C. M filler in Frag. 
Hint. Oraec. — 3. A Spartan admiral mentioned 
in b.c. 412 and 899 (Thuc. viii. 89 ; Xen. Hell. 


“ifc 


stilus, P., tribune of the plebs, b.c. 88, 

a distinguished orator, supported the party of 
Sulla, and was put to death by order of young 
Marius in 82. His daughter Antistia was mar- 
ried to Pompeius Magnus (Cic. Brut. 68, 226, 
pro Bose. Am. 82, 90; Yell. Pat. ii. 26 ; Appian, ! 
B. C. i. 88). Others of this name are mentioned 
by Livy at various dates, of whose history no- 
thing important is preserved. 

Antistlus Labeo. [Labeo.] 

Antistlus Vfttus. [Vetus.j 

Antltaurus (* Arriravpos : Ali-Dagh ), a chain 
of mountains, which strikes off NE. from the 
main chain of the Taurus on the S. border of 
Cappadocia, in the centre of which district it 
turns to the E. and runs parallel to the Taurus 
as far as the Euphrates. Its average height 
exceeds that of the Taurus; and one of its 
summits, Mount Argaeus, near Mazaca, is the 
loftiest mountain of Asia Minor. 

Antitum (Antias : Torre or Porto d' Amo ), a 
very ancient town of Latium on a rocky pro- 
montory running out some distance into the 
Tyrrhenian sea. It was founded by Tyrrhenians 
and Pelasgians, and in earlier and even later 
times was noted for its piracy. Although united 
by Tarquinius Superbus to the Latin League, 
it generally sided with the Volscians against 
Rome (Liv. ii. 88, 68, 66 ; Dionys. iv. 49, vi. 92, 
ix. 68). It was taken by the Romans in B.c. 
467, and was made a Latin colony (Liv. iii. 1 ; 
Dionys. ix. 59), but it revolted, was taken a 
second time by the Romans in b.c. 888, was 
deprived of all its ships — the beaks of which 
(rostra) served to ornament the platform of the 
speakers in the Roman forum — was forbidden 
to have any ships in future, and was made a 
Rafeau colony (Liv. vi i. 27, viii. 12-14). But it 
gsaduuly recovered its former importance, was 
allowed in course of time again to be used as a 
seaport, and in the latter tuneB of the republic 
and under the empire, became a favourite 
resraence of many ox the Roman nobles and 
eomerm. The emperor Nero was bom here, 
and in the remains of his palace the celebrated 
Apollo Belvedere was found (Strab. p. 282; Cic. 
Ait ii. 1, 7, 11; Suet. Aug. 58, Ner. 6; Tac. 
AfMj. xiv. 27, xv. 28). Antinxn possessed a 
celebrated temple of Fortune (0 Dtva, gratum 
f**e regie Antiun, Uor. Od. i. 85h of Aescu- 
tapros, and at the port of Cano, a little to the 
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E. of Antium, a temple of Neptune, on Which 
account the place is now eaUecf Nettuno. 

Antias Beetle. [Rbstxo.] 

Antonis. 1. Maior, elder daughter of M. 
Antonins and Octavia, wife of u Domitius 
Ahanobarbus, and mother of Cn. Domitius, the 
father of the emperor Nero. Tacitus oalls this 
Antonia the younger daughter. (Tac. Aim. ir. 44, 
xii. 64; Suet. Ner. 5; Pint. Ant. 87; of. Dio 
Cass. Ii. 15.)— 8. Minor, younger sister of the 
preceding, wife of Drusus, the brother of the 

emperor Tiberius, and mother of Germanicus, 

the father of the emperor Caligula, of Livia or 

Livilla, and of the emperor Claudius. She died 
a.d. 88, soon after the accession of her grandson 
Caligula. She was celebrated for her beauty 
and virtue (Plut. Ant. 87; Tac. Ann. xi. 8; Val. 
Max. iv. 8, 8).— 8. Daughter of the emperor 
Claudius, married first to Pompeius Magnus, 
and afterwards to Faustus Sulla. Nero wished 
to marry her after the death of his wife Poppaea, 
a.d. 66; and on her refusal he caused ner to 
be put to death on a charge of treason (Suet. 
Claud. 27, Ner. 85 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 2, xiii. 28, 
xv. 58 ; Dio Cass. lx. 5). 

Antonia Turns, a castle on a rock at the 
NW. comer of the Temple at Jerusalem, which 
commanded both the temple and the city. It 
was at first called BariB: Herod the Great 
changed its name in honour of M. Antonius. 
It contained the residence of the Procurator 
Judaeae. 

Antonlni Itiner&rla. There are two lists of 
stations on Roman roads and their distances 
bearing this name. The most probable account 
of them is that they are based on work done in 
the time of Antoninus Caracalla (a.d. 211-4117) 
and that additions were made at various times 
to this groundwork. The recension which We 
now have belongs to the early part of the 4th 
century, for on the one hand it contains the town 
Diocletianopolis ; on the other, distances are 
not reckoned from Constantinople. — Editions 
by Toblor, St. Gall, 1868 ; Parthey, 1848. 

Ant6nlxi5p51il ('AvrwvivoriKis : ~ln\s , anus), 
a city of Mesopotamia, between Edessa and 
Dara, aft. Maximianopolis, and aft. Constantia. 
* i, M. Aurelius. [M. Aurelius.] 


Antoninus, 

Ant6nXnUB Pius, Roman emperor, a.d. 188- 
161. His name in the early part of his life, at full 
length, was Titus Aurelius Fulvius Boionius 
Arrius Antoninus. These names probably 
imply inheritance from various relations. His 
father and grandfather, both of consular rank, 
both bore the names Aurelius FulviUS ; hie 
mother was an Arria, and he reckoned a 
Boionius also among his maternal ancestors. 
His paternal ancestors came from Nemausus 
(Nismes) in Gaul ; but Antoninus himself was 
bom near Lanuvium, September 19th, a.d. 86. 
From an early age he gave promise of his future 
worth. In 120 he was consul, and subsequently 
proconsul of the province of Asia : on his return 
to Rome he lived on terms of the greatest 
intimacy with Hadrian, who adopted him on 
February 25th, 188. Henceforward he bore 
the name of T. Aelvus Hadrianus Antoninus 
Caesar , and on the death of Hadrian, July 2nd, 
188, he ascended the throne. The senate con- 
ferred upon him the title of Pius, or the duti- 
fully affectionate , because he persuaded them 
to grant to his father Hadrian the apotheosis 
and the other honours usually paid to deceased 
emperors, which they had at first refused to 
bestow upon Hadrian. The reign Of Antoninus 
is almost a blank in history— a Marik caused 
by the suspension for a time of war, violence*, 
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and crime. He was one of the best princes that 
ever mounted a throne, and all his thoughts 
and energies were dedicated to the happiness 
of his people. No attempt was made to achieve 
new conquests, and various insurrections among 
the Germans, Dacians, Jews, Moors, Egyptians, 
and Britons, were easily quelled by his legates. 
The ‘wall of Antonine 1 between the Clyde and 
the Forth was raised by the praefect Lollius 
Urbicus at this time. In all the relations of 
private life the character of Antoninus was 
without reproach. He was faithful to his wife 
Faustina, notwithstanding her profligate life, 
and after her death loaded her memory with 
honours. He died at Lorium, March 7th, 161, 
in his 76th year. He was succeeded by M. 



Aurelius, whom he had adopted, when he him- 
self was adopted by Hadrian, and to whom he 
gave his daughter Faustina in marriage (Life 
m Scri^tores Hist. August ., usually attributed 
to Capitolinus, but by some assigned to Spar- 
tianus). 

Antdnlnus Liber&lis, a Greek grammarian, 
probably lived in the reign of the Antonines, 
about a.d. 147, and wrote a work on Meta- 
morphoses (Mfra/iopQt&acwv aruvayooyi}), in 41 
chapters, which is extant, derived from ancient 
sources, and valuable for tracing variations 
of mythology. — Editions : by Verheyk, Lugd. 
Bat. 1774; bv Koch, Lips. 1882; by Wester- 
mann, in his Paradoxographi, Brunsv. 1889. 

Antdnlus. 1. M., the orator, born n.c. 148 ; 
quaestor in 118 ; praetor in 104, when he fought 
against the pirates in Cilicia ; consul in 99 ; and 
censor in 97. He belonged to Sulla’s party, and 
was put to death by Marius and Cmna when 
they entered Borne in 87 : his head was cut off 
ana placed on the Rostra. Cicero mentions 
him and L. Crassus as the most distinguished 
orators of their ago ; and he is introduced as 
one of the speakers in Cicero’s De Or at ore. — 
2. M., surnomed Creticus, elder son of the 
orator, and father of the triumvir, was praetor 
in 76, and received the command of the fleet 
and all the coasts of the Mediterranean, in 
order to clear the sea of pirates ; but he did not 
succeed in his object, and used his power to 
plunder the provinces. He died shortly after- 
wards in Crete, and was called Creticus in de- 
rision (Pint. Ant. 1 ; Diod. xl. 1).— -8. C., younger 
son of the orator, and uncle of the triumvir, 
was expelled the senate in 70 for extortion ; but 
afterwards was the colleague of Cicero in the 
praetorship (66) and consulship (68). He was 
one of Catiline’s conspirators, but deserted the 
latter on Cicero's promising him the province 
of Macedonia. He had to lead an army against 
Catiline, but unwilling to fight against Iub for- 
mer friend, he gave the command on the day of 
battle to his legate, M. Petreius. At the con- 
elusion at the war Antony went into his 
provinoe, which he plundered shamefully; and 
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on his return to Rome in 69 was accused both 
of taking part in Catiline’s conspiracy and of 
extortion in his province. He was defended by 
Cicero, but was condemned, and retired to the 
island of Cephallenia. He was subsequently 
recalled, probably by Caesar, and was in Borne 
at the beginning of 44 (Cic. Clu. 42, Cat. iii. 6, 
Gael. 81, Flacc . 88; Dio Cass, xxxvii. 40, 
xxxviii. 10). He w&b sumamed Hybrida , possi- 
bly as being semiferus (Plin. viii. 21 8). —4. M., 
the Triumvir, was Bon of No. 2 and Julia, the 
sister of L. Julius Caesar, consul in 64, and 
was bom about 88. His father died while he 
was still young, and he was brought up by 
Cornelius Lentulus, who married his mother 
Julia, and who was put to death by Cicero in 68 
as one of Catiline's conspirators : whence he be- 
came a personal enemy of Cicero. Antony in- 
dulged in his earliest youth in every kind of 
dissipation, and his affairs soon became deep’y 
involved. In 58 he went to Syria, where i.e> 
served with distinction under A. Gabinius* 
He took part in the campaigns againBt Aristo- 
bulus in Palestine (57, 56), and in the restora- 
tion of Ptolemy Auletes to Egypt in 55. In 54 
he went to Caesar in Gaul, and by the influence 
of the latter was elected quaestor. As quaestor 
(52) he returned to Gaul, and served under 
Caesar for the next two years (52, 51). He re- 
turned to Rome in 50, and became one of the 
most active partisans of Caesar. He was tri- 
bune of the plebs in 49, and in January fled to 
Caesar's camp in Cisalpine Gaul (with another 
tribune, Q. Cassius Longinus), after putting a 
veto upon the decree of the senate which de- 
prived Caesar of his command. He accom- 
panied Caesar in his victorious march into 
Italy, and was left by Caesar in the command of 
Italy, while the latter carried on the war ill 
Spain. In 48 Antony brought the troops left in 
Italy to join Caesar in Epirus, after several 
delays, for which he waa rebuked, and was- 
present at the battle of Pharsalia, where he* 
commanded the left wing; and in 47 he was 
again left in the command of Italy during; 
Caesar’s absence in Africa. In 44 he was con- 
sul with Caesar, when he offered him the kingly 
diadem at the festival of the Lupercalia. After 
Caesar’s murder on the 15th of March, Antony 
endeavoured to succeed to hiB power. He 
therefore used every means to appear as his 
representative; as surviving consul he pro- 
nounced the speech over Caesar’s body and read 
his will to the people ; and he also obtained the. 
papers and private property of Caesar. But he 
found a new and unexpected rival in young Oc- 
tavianus, the adopted son and great-nephew of 
the dictator, who came from Apollonia to Rome,, 
assumed the name of Caesar, and at first joined 
the senate in order to crush Antony. Toward* 
the end of the year Antony proceeded to Cisal- 
ine Gaul, which had been previously granted 
im by the senate ; but Dec. Brutus refused to 
surrender the province to Antony and threw 
himself into Mutina, where he was besieged by 
Antony. The senate approved of the conduct 
of Brutus, declared Antony a public enemy, and 
entrusted the conduct of the war against him to 
Ootavianus. Antony was defeated at the battle 
of Mutina, in April 48, and was obliged to cros» 
the Alps. Both the consuls, however, had 
fallen, and the senate now began to show their 
jealousy of Octavianus. Meantime Antony was. 
joined by Lepidus with a powerful army: 
Octavianus became reconciled to Antony ; and 
it was agreed that the government of the state 
should be vested in Antony, Octavianus, and 
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Lepidus, under the title of Triumviri Beipub- 
licae Conatituendae, for the next 5 years. The 
mutual enemies of each were proscribed, and in 
the numerous executions that followed, Cicero, 
who had attacked Antony in the most un- 
measured manner in his Philippic Orations , 
fell a victim to Antony. In 42 Antony and 


Antony 

received as his share of the Homan world. In 
'Cilicia he met with Cleopatra, and followed her 
to Egypt, a captive to her charms. In 41 Fulyia, 
the wife of Antony, and his brother L. Antonius, 
made war upon Octavianus in Italy. Antony 
prepared to support his relatives, but the war 
was brought to a close at the beginning of 40, 
before Antony could reach Italy. The oppor- 
tune death of Fulvia facilitated the reconcili- 
ation of Antony and Octavianus, which was 
cemented by Antony marrying Octavia, the 
sister of Octavinnus. Antony remained in Italy 
till 09, when the triumvirs concluded a peace 



M. Antonius and Cleopatra. 

Obv., head of Antonias— legend ’Ai*t«&»*ioc a * roKpirwp rp£m 

(=thlrd time triumvir) ; rev., head of Cleopatra— legend 

irarpa 0 tk verrwp*. 

with Sext. Pompey, and he afterwards went to I 
his provinces in the East. In this year and the ! 
following Ventidius, the lieutenant of Antony, 1 
defeated the Parthians. In 87 Antony crossed 
over to Italy, when the triumvirate was renewed 
for 5 years. He then returned to the East, and 
shortly afterwards sent Octavia back to her 
brother, and surrendered himself entirely to 
the charms of Cleopatra. In 86 he invaded 
Parthia, but he lost a great number of hiB 
troops, and was obliged to retreat. He waB 
more successful in his invasion of Armenia in 
84, for he obtained possession of Artavasdes, the 
Annenian king, and carried him to Alexandria. 
Antony now laid aside entirely the character of 
a Roman citizen, and assumed the pomp and 
ceremony of an Eastern despot. His conduct, 
and the unbounded influence which Cleopatra 
had acquired over him, alienated many of his 
friends and supporters ; and Octavianus thought 
that the time had now come for crushing his 
rival. The contest was decided by the memor- 
able sea-fight off Actium, September 2nd, 81, in 
which Antony’s fleet was completely defeated. 
Antony, accompanied by Cleopatra, fled to 
Alexandria, where he put an end to his own life 
in the following year (80), when Octavianus 
appeared before the city. (See Plut. Ant . ; index 
to Cicero ; Appian. B. C. iii., iv. ; Dio Cass, 
xliv. ff.).— -6 C., brother of the triumvir, was 
praetor in Macedonia in 44, fell into the hands . 
of M. Brutus in 48, by whom he was put to | 
death in 42, to revenge the murder of Cicero i 
(Plut. Brut. 28; Dio Cass, xlvii. 28). — 6. I., ! 
youngest brother of the triumvir, was consul in 
41 , when he triumphed for success over some 
Alpine tribes, and in the following winter en- 
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gaged in war against Octavianus at the instiga* 
tion of Fulvia, his brother’s wife. He was 
unable to resist Octavianus, and threw himself 
into the town of Perusia, which he was obliged 
to surrender in the following year : hence the 
war is usually called that of Perusia. His life 
was spared, and he was afterwards appointed 
by Octavianus to the command of Iberia. His 
character is painted by Cicero in dark colours, 
perhaps with some exaggeration (Cic. Phil. iii. 
12, v. 7, 11, xii. 8 ; Appian, B. C . v. 19-49).— 
7. M., called by the Greek writers Antyllua — 
which is probably only a corrupt form of An- 
tonillus (young Antonius) — elder son of the 
triumvir by Fulvia, was executed by order of 
Octavianus, after the death of his father in 80 
(Suet. Aug. 68; Plut. Ant. 81).— 8. Julus, 
younger son of the triumvir by Fulvia, was 
brought up by his stepmother Octavia at Borne, 
and received great marks of favour from Augus- 
tus. Horace notices him as a poet ( Od . iv. 2). 
He was consul in B.c. 10, but was put to death 
in 2, in consequence of his adulterous inter- 
course with Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus (Dio CasB. liv. 86, lv. 10 ; 
Tac. Ann. iv. 44 : Veil. Pat. ii. 100). 
Antonius Felix. [Felix J 
Antonius Musa. [Musa.J 
Antdnlus Primus. [Pbimus.] 
Antron (*A vrpdv : Fano) t a town 
in Phthiotis in Thessaly, at the en- 
trance of the SinuB Maliacus (II. 
ii. 697 ; Btrab. p. 485). 

Antunnacum (. Andemach ), a 
town of the Ubii on the Bhine 
(Amm. Marc, xviii. 2). 

Anllbis ("A vovfits), an Egyptian 
» r/tasv Aviptv divinity (the Egyptian Anpu), the 
b anti™* K\td- ru ] e r of the dead. He watched over 
the rites of embalming, and con- 
[ ducted the dead in their course to the western 
realm of shades. In the Osiris myths he is 
subordinate to Osiris, and is represented as his 
son by Nephthys, 
and he is sup- 
posed, together 
with Horus, or 
Thoth, to weigh 
the actions of 
the dead in their 
judgment before 
Osiris, besides 
acting as their 
guide. Hence of 
course followed 
his identifica- 
tion with Her- 
mes ( Hermann - 
bis). He was 
figured with the 
head of a jackal, 
because that ani- 
mal, as haunt- 
ing the graves, 
seemed the in- 
carnation of the 
dead. The Ro- 
mans imagined 
him with a dog’s 
head (Pint, de Is .; 

Verg. Aen. vifi. 

698 ; Ov. Met. ix. 

690; Prop. iii. 9. 

41; Juv. xv. 8; 



Axrabla. (Wilkinson's Egyptians J 


Dionys. i. 18, 87 ; Strab. p. 805). His wo 
with that of Isis and Serapis, was introdu 
both at Borne and in Greece, under the emperors. 


ANXUR 


Anzor. [Tabbacina.] Apama. 1. A. ad Oront 

Anx&rus, an Italian divinity, who was wor- tal of the Syrian province Apamene, and, under 
shipped in a grove near Anzur (T&rracina) to- the Romans, of Syria Seoonda, was built by 
igetner with Feronia. He was regarded as a Seleucus Nicator on the site of the older city of 
youthful Jupiter, and Feronia as Juno. On Pella, in a very strong 
ooins his name appears as Axur or Anxur. Orontes or Azins, the oil 
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1. A. ad Orontem (Famish), theoapi- 


» of the older city of 
osition on the nver 
el being on the left 


ooms his name appears as Azur or Anzur. Orontes or Azins, the citadel being on the left 
Anysis (*A yvais), according to Herodotus ii. fW.) bank of the river, and the city on the right. 
187, an ancient blind king of Egypt, in whose It was surrounded by rich pastures, in which 
reign Egypt was invaded by the Ethiopians Seleucus kept a splendid stud of horses and 500 
under their king Sabaco. He is supposed to elephants (Strab. p. 752). As Famieh it was 


•come from a city AnyBis, and to take refuge occupied by Tancred in the Crusades.— A. In 
from the invaders in the marshes for 50 years, Oiroene in Mesopotamia (Balasir), a town built 
•during which he increased his island by making by Seleucus Nicator on the E. bank of the 
malefactors add earth to it by way of penalty. Euphrates, opposite to Zeugma, with which it 
It is clear that Herodotus has misinterpreted was connected by a bridge, commanded by a 
his information, whether it was about the city castle, called Seleuoia.— A. A. Cibfitus or ad 
•or the man. He makes Anysis succeed ABykis Maeandrum (' A. rj K i&ands, or irpbs Mo iavdpov), 
( = Aseskaf or Shepseskaf), who reigned in the a great city of Phrygia, on the Maeander, dose 
lourth dynasty, about b.c. 8600, nearly 8000 above its confluence with the Marsyas. It was 
years before Sabaco. built on a Bite easy of access, yet defensible, by 

Anyte (*A yvrrj), of Tegea, the authoress of Antiochus I. Soter, wlio named it in honour of 
several epigrams in the Greek Anthology, hiB mother Apama, and peopled it with the 
flourished about B.c. 700. — Edition . Kinkel, inhabitants of the neighbouring Celaenae. It 
1877. became one of the greatest cities of Asia west of 

Anjrtus ("Am os), a wealthy Athenian, son of the Euphrates, and under the Romans it was 
Anthemion, the most influential and formidable the seat of a Conventus Juridicus. S tanding 
of the accusers of Socrates, b.c. 899 (hence at a junction of several Roman roads, it had a 
Socrates is called Anyti reus, Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 8). great commerce, until the change of roads under 
He was a leading man of the democratical the Byzantine system, after the end of the 4th 
party, and had taken an active part, along with century a.d., caused it to decline in prosperity. 
Thrasybulus, in the overthrow of the 80 Tyrants. The great routes from Constantinople and Ni- 
The Athenians, having repented of their con- comedia did not pass through Apamea, and the 
demnation of Socrates, sent Anytus into banish- older Roman routes had lost their importance. 

T» l /v rr_77 ■■ « rrn__ i* . . i i » 


race in Boeotia, were believed to have derived — 0. A town built by Antiochus Soter, in the 
their name (Strab. pp. 401, 412 ; Paus. iz. 5). district of Assyria called Sittacene, at the junc- 
Adnia was the name of the part of Boeotia, near tion of the Tigris with the Royal Canal which 
Phocis, in which were Mount Helicon and the connected the Tigris with the Euphrates, and 
fountain Aganippe (Aoniae aquae , Ov. Fast, at the N. extremity of the island called Mesene. 


ippe (Aoniae aquae , Ov. Fast, at the N. extremity of the island called Mesene, 
Muses are also called Aonides , which was formed by this canal and the two 


rivers. — o. A. Mesenes ( Korna ), in Babylonia, 
at the S. point of the same island of Mesene, 


since tney frequented Helicon and the fountain rivers. — 6. A. Mesenes (Korna), in Babylonia, 
•of Aganippe (Ov. Met. v. 888). at the S. point of the same island of Mesene, 

Aonides. [Aon .1 and at the j unction of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Aornus. 1. A rocky stronghold in the country —7. A. Rhagiana (*A. q irpbs ‘Payats), a Greek 
between Cabul and the Indus, captured with city in the district of Choarene in Parthia (for- 
difficnlty by Alexander. It was said to rise to merly in Media), S. of the Caspian Gates, 
a height of more than 7,000 feet (Arrian, An. iv. Apelles ('AveWris), one of the most cele- 

"28 ; Curt. viii. 11 ; Strab. p. 888).— 2. A lake in brated of Grecian painters, son of Pythras, was 
Thesprotian Epirus, where there was a vercvo- born, most probably, at Colophon in Ionia. He 


ui uutuiD vjl duo uciiu, visibeu uy Buuaieu nrst an j&pnesus unaer lupnorus , men 
Orpheus (Paus. ix. 80, 6). It is not clear at Sicyon under Pamphilns. Thence he went 
whether this is another name for Lake Ache- to Pella and became the court painter to Philip 
rusia, or, rather, for the spot on its banks where and Alexander from b.c. 836 onwards. When 
the oracle stood, or whether it is a neighbouring Alexander set out for Asia Apelles returned to 
lake (cf. Hdt. v. 92,7; Diod. iv. 22; Achjskusia). Ephesus, and lived both there and at Rhodes, 
Aorsi (*Aop(roi) or Adorsi, a powerful people the home of Protogenes, his greatest contempo- 
•of Asiatic Sarmatia, who appear to have had rary. Being driven by a storm to Alexandria, 
their original settlements on the NE. of the after the assumption of the regal title by 
Caspian, but are chiefly found between the Ptolemy (b.c. 806), whose favour he had not 
PaluB Maeotis (Sea of Azof) and the Caspian, gained while he was with Alexander, his rivals 
to the SE. of the river Tonal s (Eon), whence laid a plot to ruin him, which he defeated by an 
they spread far into European Sarmatia. They ingenious use of his akill in drawing. We are 
curried on a considerable traffic in Babylonian not told when or where he died. Throughout 
merchandise, which they fetched on camels out his life Apelles laboured to improve himself, 
of Media and Armenia (Strab. pp. 492, 506 ; especially in drawing, which he never spent a 
lac. An?*, zii. 15). day without practising. Hence the proverb 

Ann* or Ae&s (*A yos or A fay : Viosa, Viussa, Nulla dies sine linea . This and other sayings 
■or younssa), the principal river of the Greek attributed to him, whether genuine or not, indi- 
part of Hlyricum, rises in M. Lacmon, the N. cate his fame as an authority. A list of his 
part of PindnB, and flows into the Ionian sea works is given by Pliny. They are for the moBt 
near Apollonia. part single figures, or groups of a very few 

Apunia or »Xa ('Ardptia : 'A vaputis, Apa- figures. Of his portraits the most celebrated 
tngas, -enus, -ensis), the name of several Asiatic was that of Alexander wielding a thunderbolt, 
•cities, some of whioh were founded by Seleucus painted for the temple of Artemis at EphesUs; 
A. Nicator, and n a me d in honour oz his wife but the most admired of all his pictures wria the 

o* 
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‘Venus Anadyomene ' (4 4m Mvoftdwn *A4>po9lrrj), borders of P hli a aia and Argolis, with a tempi* 
or Aphrodite rising out of the sea, painted for a of Zeus, who was hence called ApesanHus, and 
*A«w fr at Cos, and placed in the temple of to whom Perseus here first sacrificed. 

Caesar at Borne by Augustus, who remitted a Aph&ea (r& *A Acuta : Afta ?), a town of Coefo* 
tribute of 100 talents to the Coans as equivalent Syria, between Heliopolis and Byblus, cela> 
vitae. There can be no doubt that Apelles brated for the worship of Aphrodite Aphacitis. 
stands at the head of painters of the Hellenistic Aph&reus (*A0opcfa). 1. Son of the MeBsenian. 

period. His work was chiefly portraiture — it king Perieres, and founder of the town of Arena 
was said that Alexander would sit to no other in Messenia, which he called after his wife, 
painter— and therefore it is possible that earlier Lycus, son of Pandion, took refuse there and 
painters such as Polygnotus or Zeuxis may have initiated AphareuB in the mysteries (Paus. iii. 
surpassed him in composition ; but Apelles 1, iv. 2, 4.) He was buried at Sparta (Paus. iii. 
was probably the greatest Greek painter in 11, 11 ; Theocr. xxii 141). His two sons Idas and 
technique, and brought colouring to a perfec- Lynceus, the Apharetidae ( ApharHa proles , 
tion unequalled in Greek art. (Plin. xxxv. Ov. Met. viii. 804), are celebrated for their fight 
79-100: Diet . Ant. s.v. Pictura.) with the Dioscuri, which » described by Pindar 

Apelllooil (’AicsMikwv), of Teos, a Peripatetic {Nem. x. 111).— -2. An Athenian orator and 
p hilosopher and great collector of books. His tragio poet, flourished b.c. 869-842. After the 
valuable library at Athens, containing the auto- death of Ills father, his mother married the 
graphs of Aristotle’s walks (which Apellicon is orator Isocrates, who adopted Aphareus as hia 
Baid to have discovered hidden in a cellar : son. He wrote 85 or 87 tragedies, and gained 
Strab. p. 609 ; Pint. Bull. 26), was carried to 4 prizes. (Plut. Vit. X. Or. 889.) 

Borne by Sulla (b.c. 88) : Apellicon had died Aph&t&e (*A <p4rai and *A£cro/ : *A tpercuos), a 
just before. seaport and promontory of Thessaly, at the en- 

Apennlnus Hons (4 ’Aircmvos and rb *A trance of the Sinus Maliacus, from which the 
vwov 5pos, probably from the Celtic Pen ‘ a ship Argo is said to have Bailed (Hdt. vii. 198, 
height*), the Apennines, a chain of mountains 196, viii. 4 ; Strab. p. 486 ; Ap. Rh. i. 591). 
which runs throughout Italy from N. to S., and Aphld&i (*A<f>el8as), son of Areas, obtained 
forms the backbone of the peninsula. It is a from his father Tegea and the surrounding 
continuation of the Maritime Alps [Alpes], territory. He had a son, Aleus. 
begins near Genua and ends at the Sicilian sea, Aphidna ("A <pi8va and *A (piSycu : *A <pi$va?os), 

ana throughout its whole course sends off nume- an Attic demus not far from Decelea, originally 
rous branches in all directions. It rises to its belonged to the tribe Aeantis, afterwards k> 
greatest height in the country of the Sabines, Leontis, and last to Hadrianis. It was one of the 
where one of its points (now Monte Corno , or 12 towns and districts into which Cecrops is 
Oran Basso d’ Italia) is 9521 feet above the sea; said to have divided Attica ; in it Theseus con- 
and further S., at the boundaries of Samniuxn, cealed Helen, but her brothers Castor and 
Apulia, and Lucania, it divides into two main Pollux took the place and rescued their sister, 
branches, one of which runs E. through Apulia (Hdt. ix. 73 ; Plut. Thes. 82 ; Paus. i. 17, 6.) 
and Calabria, and terminates at the Salentine Aphrddlsias (*A<ppo8urtas : 'A<t>po8i<ri€6s : 
promontory, and the other W. through Brut- Aphrodisiensis), the name of several placea 
tium, terminating apparently at Rhegium and famous for the worship of Aphrodite. 1 A. 
the straits of Messina, but in reality continued Cariae (Oheira , Ru.), on the site of an old town 
throughout Sicily. The greater part of the of the tieleges, named Nin5e : under tho Ro- 
Apennines is composed of limestone, abound- mans a civitas foederata et libera , with immu- 
ing in numerous caverns and recesses, which in nity from taxation, and independence of local 
ancient as well as in more recent times were the government secured by ancient treaty. It waa 
resort of numerous robbers : the highest points the chief town of Caria under Diocletian. (Strab. 
of the mountains are covered with snow, even p. 576 ; Plin. v. 109 ; Tac. Ann. iii. 62 ; C. I. O. 
during most of the summer (nivali vertice se 2787 ; G. I. L. iii. 449.) — 2. Veneris Oppidum, a 
attollens Apennines , Verg. Aen. xii. 703). For town on the coast of Cilicia, opposite to Cyprua 
a general description Bee Polyb. ii. 16, iii. 110 ; (Liv.xxxiii. 20).— 3. A town, harbour, and island, 
Strab. pp. 128, 211 ; for the storms of the Apen- on the coast of Cyrenaica in N. Africa.— 4. See 
nines, Liv. xxi. 58. Gadeb. 

X. Aper, a Roman orator and a native of AphrSdlte (*A Qpo$[nj) t the Greek goddess 
Gaul, rose by his eloquence to the rank of of beauty and love, and of fruitful increase, 
quaestor, tribune, and praetor, successively. He whether of animal or vegetable life, worshipped 
is one of the speakers in the Dialogue de Ora- by the Romans as Venus. In the Iliad (though 
toribus attributed to Tacitus. apparently in the later portions only) she ia 

Aper, Arrlus, praetorian prefect, and son-in- colled the daughter of Zeus and Dione : another 
law of the emperor Numerian, whom he was myth represented her as sprung from the foam 
said to have murdered : he was himself put to of the sea [see Uranus]. She was wedded to 
death by Diocletian on his accession in a.d. 284. Hephaestus. For the myths of her relations to 
Aperantla, a town and district of Aetolia near others, and of her children, Bee Ares, Dionysus, 
the Achetous, inhabited by the Aperantii (Polyb. Hermes, Poseidon, Eros, Anchises, Adonis, 
xxii. 8 ; Liv. xxxyiii. 8). Cinyras, Buteb. In the Homeric poems she 

Aperlae f'Avepkoi : on a coin the inscr. is took the side of the Trojans, interfering to pro- 
*Arrspk aeirwv), a town in Lycia a few miles west tect Paris and Aeneas, and to save from defile- 
of Simena. It formed with three others, Simena, ment the body of Hector (17. iii. 880, v. 811, 
Apollonia and Isinda. a single 8rjfws or district xxiii. 185). [See also under Paris and Venus.J 
with a common fiovAy (Waddington, 1292, 1296). Eastern Origin. — The myths of Aphrodite 
In later times it was the seat of a bishopric as presented in Greek literature result from a 
including the above towns. The inscriptions mixture of Greek and Oriental (chiefly Semitic) 
show the true spelling in Plin. v. 100. mythology. Many Eastern nations worshipped 

Aperdpis a small island off the prom. Bu- a deity who was at once the goddess of nruit- 
porthmus in Argolis (Paus. ii. 84,9 ; Plin. iv. 56). fulness and generation and also at the moon or 
Ap fan CAw was: Fuka ?k a mountain on the of the star Venus. Such waa the Babylonish 
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Belit (the feminine Beal), who appears in 
Herodotus i. 196, 199 as Mytitta; the Assyrian 
Ishtar (who was also to the Chaldeans the star 
Yenus), the Phoenician Astarte or Ashtoreth, 
and the Syrian Atargates. This goddess, under 
her various names, was in each case the su- 
preme deity of the female sex, whence probably 
it arose that she was regarded as the giver of 
ell fruitful increase. But a leading idea in her 
worship was that (perhaps as being, so to speak, 
Queen of Heaven) she was the goddess of the 



.Ashtoreth, or the Moon Goddess. (Assyrian Cylinder : 
Layard.) 


moon (see Hdt. i. 105 ; Strab. p. 807 ; Lucian, de 
Dea Syr. 4, 82 ; Herodian, v. 6, 10), for which 
reason some prefer to derive her worship as 
the goddess of fruitfulness from the idea that 
the moon was connected with menstruation, and, 
moreover, was supposed to control the dew 
which gave fertility to plants. The latter 

• 3 _ _ ■ j. a ii. _ _• j v _ . i i 


on their own. In the Homeric age Aphrodite 
was accepted as a genuine Greek deity, yet 
traces of Eastern origin remained in the names 
Kthrpiy, TlaQta, KvBdpua in the Iliad, and 
Kvrpoycrf)s m Hesiod. It is dear that under 
these names lies the truth that the Phoenicians 
established thiB worship, or a part of it, in the 
islands of Cyprus and Cythera, where they 
planted trading stations, especially for the 
i trade in the purple mussel, and that it spread 
thence to Greece, as it also passed from Car- 
thage to Eryx in Sicily. [It has, however, been 
observed that all the passages in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, where Apnrodite is represented 
either as a daughter of Zeus and Dione, or as 
named from Cyprus and Cythera, belong to the 
latest portions of those poems, and hence it is 
deduced that the oldest Homeric poems know 
nothing of the origin of the deitv.J In Greek 
myths the connexion of the goddess with the 
moon, as a recognised attribute, disappears, 
because the Greeks already connected with the 
moon the names Hecate, Selene, and Artemis, 
and also because it was not her main charac- 
teristic; yet it survives in the terms Obpttvla 
(see below), ‘ regina siderum,’ and in the star 
Venus ; it has, moreover, been pointed out that 
the Greek name Artemis has, possibly from this 
confusion, been given to the goddess of gene- 
ration whom the old, non-Semitic, Babylonians 
worshipped as Nanai. If, however, the con- 
nexion with the moon has almost vanished, the 
main attribute of power over all fruitfulness 
and offspring, whether of the animal or of the 
vegetable world, belongs to Aphrodite through 
all Greek literature, and to VenuB in Homan 


Aphrodite to her altar at Eryx (Ael. N. A. x. 50 ; 
cf. Tac. Hist ii. 8 ; Pervig. Ven. ii. 15). This 
worship of natural increase was degraded in 
the East to rites such as those of Mylitta 
described by Herodotus, a degradation which 
pervaded generally the worship of Astarte, and 
was transferred to some Greek templeB, such as 
those at Corinth and Eryx. The animals and 
plants sacred in the worship of the Oriental, as 
of the Greek, deity were symbolical of fertility 
— the ram, the goat, the deer, the partridge, the 
purple mussel and various fish, the myrtle and 
Cyprus. Again, perhaps alike from the in- 
fluence of the moon upon the sea, and also from 
the dependence of mariners upon the stars, 
arose the connexion of the Eastern deity with 
the Bea; and the fact that the goddess Deroeto 
(Atargates), worshipped at Hieropolis (Bam- 
byce), at Ascalon, and at other places in Syria, 
was represented as a goddess of fish, may be 
explained as due either to this connexion with 
the sea or to the idea that fish represented 
abundance and fruitfulness. Another very 
noticeable characteristic is the descent of this 
deity into the underworld of the dead, an idea 
which may be connected with the waning of 
the moon, but more probably with the death 
of vegetation in winter. In the celebrated 
myth of Ishtar there are many points of resem- 
blance to the story of Persephone. Lastly, it 
should be . observed that Astarte was an 
armed goddess, in Phoenicia, at Babylon, and at 
Carthage sometimes represented with a spear 
and a bow. Whether we are to regard this 
idea as suggested by the moonbeams, or, more 
simply, as showing the power of the nature- 
goddess to punish those who neglect her, the 
same is traceable in the Greek Aphrodite. 

Origin in Greses.— The above are the cha- 
racteristics which the Greeks seem to have 
borrowed’ from Eastern religions and engrafted 



_ . , , hence also (he animals sacred 

to Aphrodite were usually, as in the East above 
noticed, those which were regarded as specially 
prolific— the ram, the goat, the rabbit, the hare, 
the deer, the partridge, the sparrow : similarly 
the. myrtle, the Cyprus, and the pomegranate 
are stated by Pliny to prodace fertility (xxii. 
107, 160, xxiv. 14, xxviii. 102). [For the degrada- 
tion-increased, no doubt, if not originated, by 
Eastern influence— of this form of worship to 
a patronage of Hetaerae and the services of the 
t*p4dov\oi ( Venerei) in certain temples, see Strab. 
pp. 272, 876, 748 ; Cic. Div. in Caec, 17, 65.] 
Her connexion 
with the Bea is 
traced in Hes. 
Th. 188 in the 
story of her 
birth from the 
mutilation 



of 

Uranus (He- 
siod making 
her drift to Cy- 
prus eastward 
from Cythera 
instead of west- 
ward from Sy- 
ria) ; so also m 
Aphrodite issuing from the sea, and Plat. Crat. 406 
received by Eros. (From a silver c It is also 
MU preserved in 

the epithets &yaHuofiivri f typoyerfjs, 6a\a<rcrla, 
•Kovrla, ir*\ayla, tvir Kota, yaXrivala: in the 

r cial regard paid by mariners, and in the 
ice of the dolphin as sacred to her. 
Aphrodite, like her Eastern counterpart, is 
in some degree connected with the under- 
world : the traces of this appear in the statue 
at Delphi to an *A iirtrvfifila (Plufc. Q. B. 
28); in the grave of Aphrodite- Ariadne at 
Naxos and at Amathus [Ariadne], and in the 
myth of Adonis. It is preferable to see in this 
the death of vegetation in winter rather than 
the phases of the moon. Lastly, for the armed 
Aphrodite who can revenge breaches of the 
laws of natural production (cf. Horn. II. iii. 418) 
we have the epithet fyxeios (Hesych.), ivdirKtos 
{C. I, G. 1444), ana the armed Btatues at 
Cythera, Corinth, Epidaurus, and Sparta (Pans, 
ii. 6, 1, ii. 27, 4, iii. 15, 8, iii. 28, 1). 

All the above characteristics seem to be 
borrowed from the East, though the theory 
cannot be positively rejected that many of 
them at least may have grown up in Greece 
itself as the genuine attributes of a goddess of 
natural powers, therefore called yey§ru\\(s and 
icovporpoipos. At any rate it must be recognised 
that we can trace an earlier Greek goddess to 
whom such characteristics as were Oriental 
were transferred because Bhe was through some 
likeness identified with the deity of Oriental 
religions. In the Aphrodite daughter of Zeus 
and Dione, as she appears to us m Homer and 
Sappho, we see a deity who was mainly a 
Greek conception. There was assuredly always 
a deity of love and birth for the Greeks, a power 
ruling over mortals and immortals alike, and 
therefore < the oldest of the Fates * (Pans. i. 19, 
2). The original of the daughter of Zeus and 
Dione (» Juno) may, ae some think, have been 
Hebe, who remaina as the goddess of Youth, 
while her chief powers have passed to Aphro- 
dite. Again, in the stories of the marriage of 
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goddess of love and beauty, has taken the place 
of a Greek deity Charis. 

It remains to notice the distinction in Greek 
literature and art between *A <ppo8irv Obpavta. 
and 'A <ppo9lnj ndyfoifws. There can be little 
doubt that the familiar distinction in philo- 
sophers was a later conception. Originally 
*A (ppoSlnj Obpavla was the Queen of the Hea- 
vens, equivalent to that Eastern goddess who* 
ruled (he moon and stars, 
who guided the mariners, 
and who ruled the sea. She 
is represented in Greek art 
seated on a flying swan 
(also on a globe, or stand- 
ing on a tortoise), some- 
times with a star-spangled 
sky as background. A stele 
found at Eertsch is dedi- 
cated to ‘Aphrodite Oura- 
nia, who rules the Bospo- 
rus.* On the other hand, 

*A (f>poSlrn TldySr/fiOt (who is 
represented riding on a 
was no less recog- 
as an honoured deity 
in the state cult, nor was 
her worship committed to 
priestesses of low repute; 
she is called trc/jurf, and her 
priestess in one inscription 
is specially stated to be a 
married woman and not a 
courtesan. The probability 
is that she represents the Aphrodite of Melos, 
original goddess of love (f " lm S‘gSSu am 
worshipped in Greece, and 
that the statement of Pansanias that she 
was so called when the demes of Attica were 
united, should be accepted. It was a later idea 
of philosophers and moralists to give to ottpavla. 
the sense of ennobling, and to irdvSrjfios of de- 



basing, love, and again to make the former the 


Hephaestus with Aphrodite, and also with 
Ghana— a legend probably starting from Lem- 
nos— may lurk the truth that Aphrodite, as 




Aphrodite of Cnidus Aphrodite 

(Munich) . (Venus de^Medlol : Florence.) 

patroness of the lawfully married, the latter of 
courtesans (see Plat. Symp. 180, 181; Pans. vL 
25, 2, ix. 16, 2; Theocr. Epig. 18). In art the 
nude statues are the later development, the 
weaker types of ordinary feminine beauty being 
later than the stronger; the more arohaio 
statues were fully clothed, the earliest of all 
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probably ending in a quadrangular base, such 
a 0 that at Delos, which Pausanias (ix. 40) calls 
the work of Daedalus. Of the numerous nude 
statues of Aphrodite, three of the moBt famous 
are here given. The first is an original statue 
found at Melos (Milo), and now in the Louvre 
at Paris, called the Venus of Milo. The second 
is a copy of the Aphrodite of Cnidus by Praxi- 
teles, now at Munich. The third (Venus de’ 
Medici) is evidently an imitation of tne Cnidian 
Aphrodite : it was ascribed to Cleomenes until 
Mibhaelis showed that the inscription with that 
name is a very late addition. For the Homan 
goddess of love see Venus. 

AphrodltdpSlis (*A (ppotilnjs irdAis), the name 
of several cities in Egypt. 1. In Lower Egypt : 

(1) In the Nomos Leontopolites, in the Delta, be- 
tween Arthribis and Leontopolis (Strab. p. 802) ; 

(2) (i Chybin-eUKoum ) in the Nomos Prosopites, 
in the Delta, on a navigable branch of the Nile, 
between Naucratis and Sais ; probably the 
same as Atarbechis, which is an Egyptian name 
of the same meaning as the Greek Aphrodito- 
polis (Strab. p. 802).— 2. In Middle Egypt, or 
Heptanomis, (Atfyh) a considerable city on the 
E. bank of the Nile; the chief city of the 
Nomos Aphroditopolites (Strab. p. 809).— 8. In 
Upper Egypt, or the Tliebais : (1) Veneris 
Oppidum ( Tachta ), a little way from the W. 
bank of the Nile; the chief city of the Nomos 
Aphroditopolis (Strab. p. 618 ; Plin. v. 61). (2) 
In the Nomos Hermonthites (Deir, NW. of 
Esneh), on the W. bank of the Nile (Plin. v. 
60 ; Strab. p. 817). 

Aphthdnlus (’A <p66vios), of Antioch, a Greek 
rhetorician, lived at the end of the 8rd century 
a.d. and wrote the introduction to the study of 
rhetoric, entitled Progymnasmata (v poyv/jur- 
dor gar a). It was constructed on the basis of the 
Progymnasmata of Hermogenes, and became 
so popular that it was used as the common 
school-book in this branch of education for 
several centuries. — In Walz’s Rhetores Graeci , 
vol. i.; Spengel’s Rhet. Graec. vol. ii. 1858. 
Aphthonius also wrote some Aesopic fables, 
which are extant. 

Aphytis (’A tpvrts: Athyto), a town in the 
peninsula Pallenein Macedonia, with a cele- 
brated temple and oracle of Jupiter Ammon 
(Hdt. vii. 128; Thuc. i. 64; Strab. p. 380; 
Paus. iii. 18). 

Apia (*Air la, sc. 7$}), the Apian land, an 
ancient name of Peloponnesus, especially 
Argolis, said to have been so called from Apis, 
a mythical king of Argos. The name is prob- 
ably from the root ap (whence aqua), and corre- 
sponds with the Slavonic Morea from more ~ 
mare . If originally applied to the W estem plain 
of Argolis, ‘ Waterland ’ would be appropriate, 
and, as its application extended, the significance 
was lost (cf. Apulia). [Peloponnesus ; Apis.] 

Apio&ta, wife of Sejanus, was divorced by 
him, a. d. 28, and put an end to her own life on 
the execution of Sejanus in 81 (Toe. Ann. iv. 8, 
11 : Dio Cass, lviii. 11). 

Aplelui, the name of three notorious glut- 
tonsil. The first lived in the time of Sulla, 
and 1 b said to have procured the condemnation 
of RutiliuB Rufus, b. c. 92.-2. The second and 
most renowned, M. Gabius Apicius, flourished 
under Tiberius. After squandering upwards 
of £800,000 upon his stomach he found that 
little more than 80,000 remained ; upon which, 
despairing of being able to satisfy the oravings 
. of hunger from such a pittance, he forthwith 
hanged himself. But he was not forgotten. 
Sundry cakes (Apioia) and sauces long kept 
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alive his memory, and his name passed into 
a proverb in all matters connected with the 
pleasures of the table. (Tac. Ann. iv. 1 ; Dio 
Cass. lvii. 19 ; Athen. p. 7 ; Plin. viii. 209, ix. 66, 
xix. 187 ; Juv. iv. 28 ; Sen. de. Vit. Beat. 11, 4.) 
—8. A contemporary of Trajan, sent to this 
emperor, when he was in Partnia, fresh oysters, 
preserved by a skilful process of his own 
(Athen. p. 7). — The treatise we now possess, 
bearing the title Caelii Apicn de Opsoniis 
et Condiment™, aive de Be Culinaria -, Libri 
decern , is a sort of Cook and Confectioner's 
Manual, containing a multitude of receipts for 
cookery. It was probably compiled in the 8rd 
century a.d. by some Caelius who entitled it 
Apiciua to indicate its subject, and should 
perhaps correctly be called Caelii Apicius. — 
Edit. Schuch. Heidelb. 1874. 

Apid&nus ('AriSavSs, Ion. ’HiriSavtfc), a river 
in Thessaly, which flows into the EnipeuB near 
Pharsalus. 

Apidlae, a town of Latium, destroyed by 
Tarquinius Prisons (Liv. i. 85 ; Diony. iii. 49). 

Aplon (’Airfcuy), a Greek grammarian, and a 
native of Oasis in Egypt, studied at Alexandria, 
and taught rhetorio at Rome in the reigns of 
Tiberius and Claudius. In the reign of Caligula 
he left Rome, and in a. d. 88 he was sent by the 
inhabitants of Alexandria at the head of an 
embassy to Caligula to bring forward complaints 
against the Jews residing in their city. Apion 
was the author of many works, all of which are 
now lost. Of these the most celebrated were 
upon the Homeric poems. The extant glosses 
bearing his name are not genuine, but those 
which he did write were used by Apollonius the 
Sophist in his Homeric Lexicon. He also 
wrote a work on Egypt in 5 books, ana a work 
against the Jews, to which Josephus replied in 
his treatise Against Apion. 

Aplon, Ptolemaeus. [Ptolemaeus Apion.] 

Apis ( T Ains). 1. The Bull of Memphis, wor- 
shipped as a god among the Egyptians. This 
Apis was regarded as the incarnation of the 
supreme god Ptoh, the god of the sun, and 
identified with Osiris, whence Apis is called by 
Greek writers an incarnation of Osiris (Strab. p. 
807 ; Diod. i. 85 ; Plut. Is. 20, 29). The Egyptians 
held the new Apis to be bom from a coW upon 
whom a spark from heaven fell at the death of 
the original Apis [see Sebapis]. The symbol of 
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Apis was a bull with the sun-disk between its 
horns, the regular Egyptian symbol for the son. 
The worship was maintained of . the living 
incarnate Apis (as well as of the dead Osiris- 
Apis, or Serapis) and the great temple for his 
honour was at Memphis. He was called 
Epaphus by the Greeks and regarded as the 
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•on of las (Hdt. ii. 158). There were certain meat, but still more of the sweeping together of 
signs by which he was recognised to be the god. various local traditions and forms of worship 
It was requisite that he should be quite black, into the religion of thiB deity, who beoame their 
have a white square mark on the forehead, on representative. It is probably right to find the 
his back a figure similar to that of an eagle, origin of most of these attributes in the nature- 
have two kinds of hair in his tail, and on his worship of the god of Light, and though in 
tongue a knot in the shape of a beetle. When Homer the Bun was a separate deity [Helios], 
ell these signs were discovered, the animal Apollo becomes afterwards identified with the 
was consecrated with great pomp, and was sun itself as well as with ideas belonging gener- 
conveyed to Memphis. His birthday, which ally to light. The physical conception, however, 
was celebrated every year, was his most solemn was gradually lost (though revived sometimes 
festival ; it was a day of rejoicing for all in art), and Apollo's special provinces are pro- 
Egypt (Hdt. iii. 28; Aelian, H. A. xi. 11). The phecy, music, poetry and the preservation of 
god was allowed to live only a certain number the state from maladies. It is very doubtful if 
of years (Athen. p. 168). If he had not died we should refer the epithets \vksios, &c. to this 
before the expiration of that period, he was original idea of light ; but there is little doubt 
killed and buried in a sacred well, the place that the names <potfios and ^pu<rox6fAos have 
of which was unknown except to the initiated, this meaning. Hence Apollo is (1) the god of 
But if he died a natural death, he was the year and its months , with epithets 
buried publicly and solomnly ; and as his birth &poiiei»y 9 bplrijs, veo/iijvios, 40 Zofmy4rr\s (of. 
filled all Egypt with joy and festivities, so Hdt. vi. 57 ; Aesch. Th. 781) : the now and full 
his death threw the whole country into grief moon, the 7th and 20th of each month were 
and mourning. (Plin. viii. 184 ; Plut. Is. 56.) sacred to him [cf. Diet. Ant. s. v. Daphne- 
This account of hiB being put to death is not phorid ]. He is the god who brings back sun- 
borne out by the monumental representations shine and light in spring : according to Hes. 
of the Serapeum. Pliny tells the story Op. 526 the sun went to Ethiopia in winter (of. 
that the refusal to take food from the hand of Hdt. ii. 24). This return was celebrated at 
Germanicus was an omen of death. — 2. Son of Delphi in the Theophania on the 7th of the 
Phoroneus and Teledice or Laodice, succeeded month Bysios which began the Apollinean year 
his father in the kingdom of Argos and the (see Diet. Ant . s.v. Theophania.) It is now 
Peloponnesus generally, which was called Apia the general theory, and is very likely correct, 
after him. He ruled tyranically and waB slain that the victory of Apollo over dragons and 
by Thelxion and Telchin. From an confusion serpents at Delphi and Delos {Hymn, ad Ap. 
with the Egyptian Apis, he iB further Btated to 122, 178 ; Eur. I. T. 1250) symbolises the 
have migrated to Egypt, founded Memphis, and driving away of winter and darkness by the 
to have been deified as Serapis (Apollod. ii. 1, return of spring and light. In this view the 
1 ; Euseb. Chron. 271). — S. Son of Telchin of dragon is darkness ; the arrow which slew it is 
Skyon, also credited with giving the name the ray of the sun (cf. Eur. H. F. 1090). It is 
Apia to Peloponnesus (Paus. ii. 5, 7). — 4. Son possible also that the slaying of the giants 
of the Arcadian Jason, slain by Aetolus (Paus. Tityus and the Aloidae may refer to the same 
v. 1, 6).— 5. Son of Apollo, endowed with the battle against winter. It may be observed, 
arts of healing and prophecy, bom at Naupac- however, that these legends may also signify the 
tus, freed Argos from monsters. He also was prevalence of a new Greek religion over an 
said to have been the origin of the name Apia older local, worship. Apollo seems to have been 
(Aesch. Suppl. 262). No doubt the converse once the rival of Asclepius, to whom the 
was the truth and the name of the land was serpent was sacred, and to have prevailed over 
accounted for by the various local traditions. him [Asclepiitb] : it is not improbable that at 
Apis (*Atis), a city of Egypt, on the coast of Delphi, at Delos, at Phlegyae and elsewhere, 
the Mediterranean, on the border of the there was an old serpent-worship, possibly 
country towards Libya, about 10 stadia W. of a relio of tribes to whom the serpent was a 
Paraetonium ; celebrated for the worship of the totem, which the Apollinean worship overthrew, 
god Apis. and this would explain the expiation which 

Apebathmi (*Ax6$ adfxot), a place in Argolis Apollo had to make for the slaughter of the 
on the sea not far from Tyrea, where Danaus is Python. Such an explanation would not 
said to have landed (Paus. ii. 88, 4). exclude the probability that the dragon or ser- 

Apoddti and Apodedtae (’A irSSwroi and pent was regarded in the worship of Apollo as 
*Airo8oroO, a people in the SE. of Aetolia, the symbol of darkness and winter, and that 
between the Evenus and Hylaethus. the armed dances at the Ephesian Ortygia and 

Apollin&ris, Siddnlus. [Sidonius.] at Delos, like those of the Salii at Borne, 

Apolllnia Pr. (’AwdAAew/or fapov : C. Ziheeh represent an attempt of savage superstition to 
or O. Farina ), a promontory of Zeugitana in frighten away the powers of darkness (cf. 

N. Africa, forming the W. point of the Gulf of Strab. p. 640 ; Diet. Ant. b. v. Salii). (2) As god 
Carthage = the Pulchri Promont. Liv. xxix. 27. of the sun and of the warmer part of the year 
Apollo (’AirdAAwi'), one of the great divinities Apollo was honoured partly, though not solely, 
of Greece. In literature he is the son of Zeus in the character of a god of harvest in certain 
and Leto, born with his twin sister Artemis in festivals belonging to the summer and early 
Delos under Mount Cynthus, whither his autumn {Diet. Ant. s.v. Camea , Delia , Hyacin- 
inother had fled from the jealous anger of thia> Pyanepsia, Thargelia ) : hence also comes 
Hera. The three deitieB ZeuB, Apollo and the epithet airakKas (Paus. x. 15, 2). (8) The 
Athene were regarded as embodying in a god who sends plagues (II. i. 42 ; Paus. ix. 86 , 
special degree the divine powers, so that the 8); and, by a common sequence, he was also 
solemn appeal in oath or prayer is Zev rc vdrsp the god of healing who averted plagues (Eur. 
Hsd *A0p)wuif sol ’'AtoAAov (It. ii. 871, &c.) la Ale. 220). This connexion with sickness and 
Homer, however, we find Apollo only as the death is no doubt owing to the observation that 
god of prophecy and as the god who sends the heat of the sun favoured the spread of m 
plagues. The manifold attributes which will plagues, and that the sunstroke sometimes 
be described were the result partly of develop- killed directly : for his healing character, besides 
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-the belie! that the god who brought sickness 
oould also remove it, his identification with the 
worship of Asclepius is also answerable. Here 
belong the epithets ofruor, A ol/uos, mu&nos, 
Matos, wait w, dAcffcoitos (which was said to 
Tefer to his staying the plague of Athens, Pans, 
i. 8, 4), iwucotpios, opifer. Apollo’s arrows slay 
men, as those of Artemis slay women (see the 
.story of Niobe). (4) The god of oracles. The 
prophetic power of Apollo is by some supposed 
to express the idea that his light penetrated aU 
darkness: if it belongs to him aB sun-god it 
might better be regarded as a characteristic of 
the all-seeing sun 8s wdur* i<pop& tea} rdrr’ 
iwtucofat. It is possible, however, that he 
became the deity of more oracular templeB 
than any other god merely because he was 
•eventually regarded as the vicegerent and 
mouthpieoe of Zeus (cf. Aesch. Bum. 19 ; II. i. 
72) and thus absorbed many local oracles. The 
oracle of Zeus at Dodona was an earlier Greek 
•oracle than that of Apollo at Delphi, of which 
the notice in II. ix. 404 belongs to a late portion 
of the Iliad. It is said that Zeus and Apollo 
.shared the oracle of Branchidae, which may 
account for his name Didymaeus there (Steph. 
•8. v. Altiupa ) ; or it may only express his 
twinship with Artemis. It is probable that 
Apollo occupied an oracular seat at Delphi 
once sacred to other deities in succession : to a 
nature-deity such as earth ( Eum . 1) ; to Posei- 
don, whence the symbol of the dolphin and the 
names $«A <plvios> Sehtpetos /9co/u6s ; and probably 
to Dionysus. {Hymn, ad Apoll. 819; Diet. 
Ant. s. v. Oraculum , where also an account of 
the numerous oracles of Apollo in Greece and 
Asia Minor will be found.) From oracular 
temples he has many surnames, such as Clarius, 
Lycius, Ismenius, Patareus. (6) The founder 
of States and the leader of colonies. This at- 
tribute is commonly derived from the fact that 
navigation began in spring and that colonies 
started then, led by the god of spring. It is 
better to assign a twofold reason: that Apollo’s 
oracle sanctioned the enterprise of the colonists, 
and also that in most cases Apollo was the 
representative Hellenic god whose worship 
they carried with them. These functions are 
expressed in the epithets rarpfos, hpxnyirns, 
&c. (see Thuc. vi. 8), in that of ayuitvs, 
because he presided over the city, in traditions 
of States founded by his sons and grandsons, 
such as Ion, Dorus, Chaeron, &c. (see also 
Paus. i. 42, 2; Callim. Hymn, ad Apoll. 55). (6) 
The god of expiation and purification : 
O’&nip, KaOdpotos , larpdpmnis. This appears 
especially in the atoning rites at Delphi, and in 
the atonement at the Thargelia (see Diet. Ant. 
s. v.), and is dwelt upon in the Bumenides. 
This attribute may belong to him equally as 
the god of healing, as the god of oracles, and as 
the god of light. (7) Apollo as the god of 
prophecy and oracular wisdom (Od. viii. 488) 
was recognised also as the leader of the Muses, 
«s the god of music and poetry (II. i. 608 ; Find. 
A Jem. v. 28 ; Paus. v. 18. 4, x. 19. 4). (8) The 
ideal of manly youth and beauty (Od. viii. 
•86; Hes. Th. 847) ; hence a patron of athletes 
with the epithet bpofuuos. (9) Some have con- 
nected with the preceding the attribute of 
hyptis, ayps&rys, &c. f which he had as god of 
hunting (Soph. 0. C. 1091 ; Pans, i, 41. 8) ; but 
it it more probable that this, as in the case of 
Artemis, arose from the fact that in various 
ancient local religions certain animals were 
awed to him. On the whole it is most prob- 
able that in the consecration of the wolf to 
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Apollo, and m his names Aftectos, Kvityyttdis we 
have, not the misinterpretation of a name 
meaning light, but the relio of an ancient 
totemistio religion in whioh a tribe whose totem 
was the wolf and whose animal worship was 
transferred to Apollo, at first imagined as the 
wolf-god and receiving 
special sacrifice of the 
sacred animal of the 
tribe, and then re- 
garded as the wolf> 
slayer (A vkokt6vos, 

Soph. tiTl. 6, cf. Paus. 
x. 14, 7; Xen. Anab. 
ii. 2, 9.). To this the 
story of the victory of 
the wolf (i.e. a wolf- 
tribe) over the bull at 
Argos [Danaus], and 
the figure of a wolf on 
Argive coins (Paus. ii. 

19, 8) seem to point; 
and to this belongs the 
name of the Lyceum 
at Athens. The shep- 
herds, of whom in 
some districts he was 
a patron (cf. his ser- 
vice to Laomedon and 
Admetua), may have 
been glad to suppose 
him the slayer of 
the wolf rather tlian 
its protector. It is remarkable that Mars, 
between whom and Apollo a connexion has 
been traced, has the same sacred animal. — 
Other attributes. It is probably beBt to ac- 
count in the same way for the story of the 
Telmissians that Apollo took the form of a 
dog, and also for the better known stories of 
Apollo Smintlieus (i. e. the mouse-god), wor- 
shipped in several places under this title (Strab. 
pp. 486, 604, Ael. H. A. xiii. 6; cf. II. i. 89), 
and represented by Scopas with a mouse at his 
foot. Some have supposed this to mean that as 
harvest-god he destroyed the mice to save the 
crops : it is more likely that the mouse was the 
sacred animal, and that the idea of its destruc- 
tion by Apollo came later when the animal 
worship was transferred to him. The dolphin 
may have been sacred to him for a similar 
reason, or from an association of Poseidon with 
Delphi mentioned above: other reasons sug- 
gested are, that the dolphin symbolised his 
claim to spring, when navigation began, or that 
it was merely a misinterpretation of the local 
name Delphi. [For the laurel see Daphne.]— 
Worship of Apollo at Home. This was intro- 
duced under Tarquinius Superbus, when the 
Sibylline books were brought to Borne. 
(Dionys. iv. 62; Diet. Ant.B.r.Libri SibylUni). 
Hence he is called Cumaeus Apollo : a temple . 
was built to him b.c. 480 (Liv. iv. 25); the 
Ludi Apollinares (Diet. Ant.) were celebrated 
from 212 b.c. onwards, and the worship of 
Apollo, the giver of victory at Actium, was 
especially favoured by Augustus, who was even 
said to be the son of Apollo (Suet. Aug. 94). 

As a Greek divinity he was honoured by. the 
Lectisternium (Diet. Ant. s. v.). Apollo is in 
the more matured periods of Greek art gener- 
ally represented as a handsome beardless youth. 

As god of music with the lyre he is always 
clothed, and wears the long topic MiW 

or), as in the Vatican statue of Apollo 

Jitharoedus (p. 90), a copy of the statue by 
4 gustus in ~ ' 


Scopes placed by Angus! 


the Palatine 
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Apollo Olfhaaroedtu (in the 
Vatican). 


temple. At the archer god, slayer of the Oregon, 
he is represented naked: highly idealised by 
Praxiteles, as in 
the ‘ Saurootonos ’ 
(p. 89) ; a type 
which in later 
works approaches 
more nearly a fe- 
minine character. 
The so-called ( Bel- 
vedere ’ Apollo is 
a beautiful marble 
copy of an ori- 
ginal in bronze ; 
from a comparison 
with a small bronze 
copy now at St. 
Petersburg, it is 
seen that the left 
hand held the 
aegis ; the right was 
empty. It is now 
generally thought 
that the original 
was made after the 
G-allic repulse from 
Delphi b.c. 278, and 
that Apollo is here 
the indignant war- 
like god repelling 
the barbarians from his temple. The attri- 
butes of Apollo in art ore the dolphin, the 
griffin [sup- 
posed to be 
derived from 
his connexion 
with Hyperbo- 
| rean lands], the 
wolf (Paus. x. 
14), and the 
mouse (as I 
Apollo Smin- 
theus), the 
laurel crown, 
the bow, the 
lyre, and the 
tripod. A fa- 
vourite subject 
with vase-pain- 
ters is the 
carrying off of 
the tripod by 
Heracles and 
its restoration 

- to Apollo 

9b. Belvedere Apollo (In th« Vatican). au9 ' x - *8; 

Heracleb.) 

Apolldcr&tei {*AnoKKoKpdrris), elder son of 
Dionysius the Younger, was left by his father 
in command of the citadel of Syracuse, but was 
compelled by famine to surrender it to Dion, 
about B.c. 854 (Plut. Dionys. 87 ; Strab. p. 269.) 

Apolldddrua (*AiroA*<J8»pos).— 1. Of Amphi- 
polii, one of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
was intrusted in b.c. 881, together with Menes, 
with the administration of Babylon and of all 
the satrapies as far as Cilicia (Curt. v. 1 ; Diod. 
xvii. 64).— A. Tyrant of Caiiandrea (formerly 
Potidaea) in the peninsula of Pallene, obtained 
the supreme power in b.c. 879, and exercised it 
with the utmost cruelty. He was conquered 
and put to death by Antigonus Gonatas. (Polyb. 
vii. 7 ; Polyaen. vi. 7 ; Pans. iv. 6, 1.)— 3. Of 
Curystus, a comic poet, probably lived B.c. 
800-200, and was one of the most distinguished 
of the poets of the new Attic Comedy. It was 
from him that Terence took his Becyra and 
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Phormto.— 4 Of Gala in Sicily, a comic poet 
and a contemporary of Menander, lived B.c. 
840-290. He is frequently confounded with 
Apollodorus of Carystus. The fragments of both 
are edited by Meineke.— 0. A Grammarian of 
Athens, son of Asdepiades, and pupil of Ari- 
starchus and Panaetms, flourished about B.c. 
140. He wrote a great number of works, which 
have perished, among them the Chronica, a 
history of the world mom the fall of Troy to his- 
own time, and a geographical treatise— both in 
trimeter iambics. His surviving work is the 
Bibliotheca , which consists of three books and 
is of considerable value. It contains a well- 
arranged account of the mythology and the 
heroic age of Greece : it begins with the origin 
of the gods, and goes down to the time of 
Theseus, when the work suddenly breaks off. — 
Editions. By Heyne, Gottingen, 1808, 2d ed. ; 
by Clavier, Paris, 1805, with a French transla- 
tion ; by Westermann in the Mythographi, 
Brunswick, 1848 ; by Hercher, 1874. Its genu- 
ineness is, however, doubted by some writers- 
(see Hercher, and C. Robert, Berlin, 1878.) — 
6. Of Pergamui, a Greek rhetorician, taught 
rhetoric at Apollonia in his advanced age, and 
had as a pupil the young Octavius, afterwards- 
the emperor Augustus (Strab. p. 625 ; Suet. Aug. 
89). — 7. A painter of Athens, flourished about 
b.c. 408, with whom commenced a new period in 
the history of the art. He made a great advance 
in colouring, and invented aerial perspective, 
the treatment of different planes, and the right ■ 
management of chiaroscuro (Plin. xxxv. 69: see 
further Diet. Ant. ii. 409). Hence he was the 
founder of the art of landscape painting. — 8 . An 
I architect of Damascus, lived under Trajan and 
Hadrian, by the latter of whom he was put to* 
death. He built the forum and the column of 
Trajan. 

Apollfinla (*AiroAAc avia : *Avo\Aa»vtAnis). 1. 

( Pollina or Pullona ), an important town in 
Illyria or new Epirus, not far from the mouth 
of the Aous, and 60 stadia from the sea. It was- 
founded by the Corinthians and Corcyraeans,. 
and was equally celebrated as a place of com- 
merce and of learning ; many distinguished 1 
Romans, among others the young Octavius, 
afterwards the emperor Augustus, pursued their 
studies here. Persons travelling from Italy to- 
Greece and the E., usually landed either at 
Apollonia or Dyrrhachium ; and the Via Egna- 
tia, the great high road to the East, commenced 
at Apollonia or, according to others, at Dyrrha- 
chium (Thuc. i. 26 ; Strab. pp. 816 , 822 ; Paus.v. 
21, 12). [Egnatia Via.J-2. {Polina), a town 
in Macedonia, on the Via Egnatia, between 
Thessalonica and Amphipolis, and S. of the lake 
of Bolbe (Plin. iv. 88 ; Athen. p. 884 ). — 3 . {Size- 
bolt), a town in Thrace on the Black Sea, with 
two harbours, a colony of Miletus, afterwards- 
called Sozopolis, whence its modem name; it 
had a celebrated temple of Apollo, from which 
Lucullus carried away a colossus of this god* 
and erected it on the Capitol at Home (Hdt. iv. 
90 ; Strab. pp. 819 , 541 ).-- 4 , A castle or fortified 
town of the Locri Ozolae, near Naupactus.— 
6 . A town in Sicily, on the N. Coast It lay 
near Haluntium, a little way inland, and seems- 
to have been a Sikel town whose name was 
changed when the neighbouring Greek colonists 
brought in the worship of Apollo. It is probably 
the modem Pollina (Cic. Verr. iii. 48, v. 88; 
Diod. xiv. 72.)— 2. (. Abullionte ), a town in 
Bithvnia on the lake Apolloniatis, through 
which the river Rhyndacus flows (Strab. p. 676). 
— 7. A town on the borders of Mysia and Lydia* 
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in the Caicos Talley, between Pergamus and 
6ar dis (Strab. p. 025). — 8 . A town in Palestine, 
between Caesarea and Joppa. — 9, A town in 
Assyria, in the district of Apolloniatis, through 
which the Delas or Duras (Diala) flows.— 10. 
( Marta Sma), a town in Cyrenaica and the 
harbour of Cyrene, one of the 5 towns of the 
Pentapblis in Libya: it was the birthplace of 
Eratosthenes.— 11. A Lycian town on an island, 
probably the island Dolichiste. 

ApoliOnil (Palamut), a city in Lydia, be- 
tween Pergamus and Sardis, it was one of the 
12 cities of Asia which were destroyed by an 
earthquake in the reign of Tiberius (a.d. 17). 
(Strab. p. 625 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 47.) Its original 
name was Doidya : it was a colony of Macedo- 
nian soldiers under the Seleucids about 260 b.c. ; 
and waB refounded by Attains II., who named 
it Apollonis after his mother, about 159 b.c. 

ApollQnlus ('AiroAA<6vt0$). 1. Of Alabanda 
in Caria, a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes, 
about b.c. 120. He was a very distinguished 
teacher of rhetoric, and used to ridicule and 
despise philosophy. Scoevola was present at 
his lectures (Cic. de Orat. i. 17, 75). He was 
suraamed d Ma\ajc6s, and must be distinguished 
from the following.— 2. Of Alabanda, sumamed 
Molo, likewise a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at 
Rhodes, and also distinguished himself as a 
pleader in the courts of justice (Strab. p. 655). 
In b.c. 81, when Sulla was dictator, Apollonius 
came to Rome as ambassador of the Rhodians, 
on which occasion Cicero heard him; Cicero 
also received instruction from Apollonius at 
Rhodes a few yeare later (Cic. Brut. 89-91), and 
later still Caesar (Suet. Jul. 4). — 3. Son of 
Arohebulus, a .grammarian of Alexandria, in 
the first century of the Christian aera, and a 
pupil of Didymus. He wrote a Homeric Lexi- 
con, based on glossaries of Apion, which is still 
extant, and though much interpolated, is a work 
of great value. — Editions. By Villoison, Paris, 
1778 ; by H. Tollius, Lugd. Bat. 1788 ; and by 
Bekker, Berlin, 1888. — 4. Sumamed Dyscolus, 

‘ the ill-tempered,’ a grammarian at Alexandria, 
in the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius 
(a.d. 117-161), taught at Rome as well as Alex- 
andria. He and his son Herodianus are called 
by Priscian the greatest of all grammarians. 
Apollonius was the first who reduced grammar 
to anything like a system. Of his numerous 
works only 4 are extant. 1. Ilepf avvrdfews rod 
\6yov acpuv, ‘de Constructions Orationis,’ or 
‘ de Orainatione sive Constructions Dictionum,’ 
in 4 books ; edited by Fr. Sylburg, Frankf . 1590 ; 
by I. Bekker, Berlin, 1817; and by A. Butt- 
mann, 1878. 2. Ilfpl hvrwvv/jlas, ‘de Prono- 
mine ; ’ edited by I. Bekker, Berlin, 1814. 8. 
Ilepl avvtiiafjuav, ‘ de ConjunctionibuB,’ and 
4 . Tic pi iwipprifidrwy , , ‘ de Adverbiis,’ printed in 
Bekker’s Anecdot. ii. p. 477, &c. Among the 
works ascribed to Apollonius by Suidas there is 
one ircpl Karc\f/cv<r /xcyrjs larroplas , on fictitious or 
forged histories : this has been erroneously sup- 
posed to be the same as the extant work ‘I aroplai 
Bav/uurUu , which purports to be written by an 
Apollonius (published by Westermann, Para- 
doxographi, Brunswick, 1889, and Keller, 1877) ; 
but it is now admitted that the latter work was 
written by an Apollonius who is otherwise un- 
known. — 0. Fergaeus, from Perga in Pam- 
phvlia, one of the greatest mathematicians of 
antiquity, commonly oalled the ‘Great Geo- 
meter/ was educated at Alexandria under the 
successors of Euclid, and flourished about b.c. 
250-220. His most important work was a 
treatise on Conic Sections in 8 books, of which 
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the first 4, with the commentary of Eutociua, 
are extant in Greek ; and all but the eighth in 
Arabic. We have also introductory lemmata 
to all the 8, by Pappus. Edited by Halley, 
‘ Apoll. Perg. Conic, lib. viii., Oxon 1710, 
fol. The eighth book is a conjectural restora- 
tion founded on the introductory lemmata of 
Pappus.— 6. Rhodius, a poet and grammarian, 
Bon of Silleus or Illeus and Rhode, bom at 
Alexandria (according to Athen. p. 288, and 
Aelian, N. A. xv. 28, he was a citizen of Nau. 
cratis), wrote in the reigns of Ptolemy Philo* 
pator and Ptolemy Epiphanes b.c. 222-181. 
In his youth he was instructed by CallimachuB, 
but they afterwards became bitter enemies. 
Their tastes were entirely different ; for Apol 
lonius admired and imitated the simplicity of 
the ancient epic poets, and disliked and de- 
spised the artificial and learned poetry of Calli- 
machus. When Apollonius read at Alexandria 
his poem on the Argonautic expedition (Argo- 
nautica ), it did not meet with the approbation 
of the audience : he attributed its failure to the 
intrigues of Callimachus, and revenged himself 
by writing a bitter epigram on Callimachus 
which iB still extant (Anth. Oraec. xi. 275). 
Callimachus in return attacked Apollonius in 
his Ibis, which was imitated by Ovid in a poem 
of the same name. Apollonius now left Alex- 
andria and went to Rhodes, where he taught 
rhetoric with so much success that the Rhodians 
honoured him with their franchise : hence he 
was called the ‘ Rhodian.’ He afterwards re- 
turned to Alexandria, where he read a revised 
edition of his Argonautica with great applause. 
He succeeded Eratosthenes as chief librarian 
at Alexandria, in the reign of Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes, about b.c. 194, and appears to have held 
this office till his death. The Argonautica, 
which consists of 4 books, and is still extant, 
gives a straightforward and simple description 
of the adventures of the Argonauts: it is a 
close imitation of the Homeric language and 
style, but exhibits marks of art and labour as 
of one who is a student only of the heroic age, 
and thus forms a contrast with the natural 
genius and flow of the Homeric poemB. Still, 
although not an exception to the rule that the 
Alexandrian poetry was derivative and anti- 
uarian, rather than original, Apollonius Rho- 
ius lias left us the best of the Alexandrian 
epics, presenting detached passages of vivid 
and telling description, wlfich must rank high 
as poetry, when they are taken out of their 
somewhat dull and cold setting. Among the 
Romans the work was much read, and P. 
Terentius Varro Atacinus acquired great repu- 
tation by hiB translation of it. The Argonautica 
of Valerius Flaccus is only a free imitation of 
it. — Editions. By Brunck, Argentorat. 1780; 
by G. Schaefer, Lips. 1810-18; by Wellauer, 
Lips. 1828; Merkel, 1854. Apollonius wrote 
several other works which are now lost.— 7. 
Tyanensil or Tyanaeus, i.e. of TySna in Cappa- 
docia, a Pythagorean philosopher, was bom 
about 4 years before the Christian aera. At a 
period when there was a general belief in 
magical^powers, it would appear that Apollonius 

and we may believe that *his Life^y Philo- 
stratus gives a just idea of his character and 
reputation, however inconsistent in its facts, 
and absurd in its marvels. Apollonius, accord- 
ing to Philostratus, was of noble anoestry, and 
studied first under Euthydemus, of Tarsus; 
but, being disgusted at the luxury of the inhabi- 
tants, he retired to the temple of Asclepius 
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at Aegae in Cilicia, guided, as was Mid, by tome 
inspiration. Here fie dwelt from the age of 16 
to SO, regarded as haring especial favour from 
the god, and, after a general study of Greek 
philosophy, adopting that of Pythagoras and 
firing the asoetio life of a strict Pythagorean. 
He subsequently trarelled throughout the East, 
visiting Nineveh, Babylon, and India. On his 
return to Asia Minor, we first hear of his pre- 
tensions to miraculous power, founded, as it 
would seem, on the possession of some divine 
knowledge derived from the East. From Ionia 
he crossed over into Greece, and from thence to 
Borne, where he arrived just after an edict 
against magicians had been issued by N ero. He 
accordingly remained only a short time at Rome, 
and next went to Spain and Africa ; at Alex- 
andria he was of assistance to Vespasian, who 
was preparing to seize the empire. The last 
journey of Apollonius was to Ethiopia, whence 
he returned to settle in the Ionian cities. On 
the accession of Domitian, Apollonius was 
accused of exciting an insurrection against the 
tyrant : he voluntarily surrendered himself and 
appeared at Rome before the emperor ; but 
as his destruction seemed impending, he was 
smuggled out of Rome, or, as his admirers 
averred, escaped by the exertion of his super- 
natural powers. The last years of his life were 
spent at Ephesus, where he is said to have pro- 
claimed the death of the tyrant Domitian at 
the instant it took place. It may be noted that 
Dio .Cassius emphatically avows his belief in 
this story (lvii. ad fin.), though earlier in the 
same book (lvii. 18) he calls him an impostor, 
but does not seem to be aware that he is there 
speaking of the same Apollonius. Many of the 
wonders which Philostratus relates in con- 
nexion with Apollonius, curiously coincide with 
the Christian miracles. The proclamation of 
the birth of Apollonius to his mother by Proteus, 
and the incarnation of Proteus himself, the 
chorus of swans which sang for joy on the occa- 
sion, the casting out of devils, raising the dead, 
and healing the sick, the sudden disappearances 
and reappearances of Apollonius, his adventures 
in the cave of Trophonius, and the sacred voice 
which called him at his death, to which may be 
added his claim as a teacher having authority 
to reform the world — cannot fail to suggest the 
parallel passages in the Gospel history. Wo 
know, too, that Apollonius was one among many 
rivals set up by the Eclectics to our Saviour, 
an attempt renewed by the English freethinkers 
Blount and Lord Herbert. Still, it remains a 
doubtful question whether Philostratus was de- 
liberately fabricating a’ parallel to please Julia 
Domna, who shared the eclecticism apparent in 
Alexander Severus when he placed busts of 
Christ and of Apollonius, of Orpheus and of 
Abraham in his Lararium, and who wished for 
soma rival to set up against the exclusive 
Christian religion — whether in short he was, as 
Godet says, consciously opposing a Pythagorean 
Messiah to the Christian Messiah, or was merely 
(as seems more likely) a credulous romancer, 
weaving into his narrative besides what he de- 
rived from the earlier biographies of Apollonius 
by Maximus and Darius, stories also from Greek 
mythology and from the Gospels. For an esti- 
mate of the character of Apollonius we have no 
guide in the cursory allusions of Apuleius and 
Lucian, of whom the former seems to consider 
him as a magician, the latter as a teacher of 
imposture to Alexander. But we have some 
striking testimony to his personal virtue, and 
oven to the purity of some of his tenets, in 
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Christian writers— in Eusebius (iii. 5, iv. IS) ; in 
Origen, who had the biography of Moeragenss 
before him (contr. OeU. vi. 41), and in Sidonius 
Apollinaris (Bp. viii. 8). These passages have 
been recently discussed by Professor Dyer (Godi 
of Greece), and in a dissertation by Professor 
Gildersleeve. We are led to the conclusion that 
Apollonius was probably one of those enthu- 
siasts of high aim and real virtue whose claim 
to divine power and inspiration was not wholly 
a conscious imposture, but was possibly in 
greater part a self-deception. His tenets were 
that the soul must be liberated from the fetters 
of the sensual body by purity of life and true 
worship of the highest god, by prayer and 
contemplation but not by sacrifices: that life 
must be purified by asceticism and devoted to 
the good of the world, and that the highest 
proficients in such virtues would have super- 
natural powers such as were ascribed alike to 
Pythagoras and to Apollonius himself.— 8. Of 
Tyre, a Stoic philosopher, who lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Auletes, wrote a history of the 
Stoic philosophy from the time of Zeno (Strab. 
757).— 9. Apollonius and Tauriseui of Tralles 
(about 150 b.g.), were two brothers, and the 
sculptors of the group which is commonly 
known as the Farnese bull, representing the 
punishment of Dirce by Zethus and Amphion. 
[Dirce.] It was taken from Rhodes to Rome 
by Asinius Pollio, and afterwards placed in the 
baths of Caracalla, where it was aug up in the 
sixteenth century, and deposited in the Farnese 
palace. It is now at Naples. These sculptors 
belong to the Hellenistic Asiatic schools. Their 
work is great in its rendering of anatomy, but 
departs from the repose of sculpture and prefers 
passion and emotion. Their style has many 
points of likeness to that of Agesander as seen 
in liis Laocoon. — 10. Apollonius, a sculptor of 
Athens in the 1st century b.c. His work is the 
famous Heracles-torso in the Vatican, belong- 
ing to what is now called the ‘ Attic Renais- 


Apollftphines (’AiroMo^dn^), a poet of the 
old Attic Comedy, of whose comedies a few 
fragments are extant, lived about b.c. 400. 

Ap5nus or Apdni Pons (Abano), warm medi- 
cinal springs, near Patavium, hence called 
Aquae Patavinae, were much frequented by the 
sick (Plin. ii. 227, xxxi. 61 ; Mart. vi. 42 ; Lucan, 
vii. 198; Claud. Id. 6). 

Appla or Apia (*Ainr la, ’Aw la), a city of 
Phrygia Pacatiana. 

Appla Via, the most celebrated of the Roman 
roads (regina viarum , Stat. Silv. ii. 2, 12), was 
commenced by Ap. Claudius Caecus, when 
censor, b.c. 812, and was the great line of com- 
munication between Rome and southern Italy. 
It issued from the Porta Capena , and passing 
through Aricia , Tree Tabemae , Appii Forum, 
Tarracina, Fundi, Formiae , Mintumae , Sinu- 
e88a, and Casilinum , terminated at Capua (181 
Roman miles), but was eventually extended 
through Galatia and Caudium to Beneventum, 
and finally thence through Venusia, Tarentum , 
and Uria to Brundisium. The total distance 
by this route from Rome to Brundisium was 
868 miles. A variation of the route from Bene- 
ventum by Canusium and Barium to Brundi- 
sium was first regularly constructed and 
generally adopted under Trajan, with the name 
of Via Trajana, often called Via Appia. It was 
a route, however, sometimes used in earlier 
■times (e.g. by Horace), instead of the regular 
road to Brundisium. In Horace’s time also, 
travellers used the canal through the Pontine 
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marshes from Foram Appii ; bat a road also ran 
by the side of the canal (of. 8trab. p. 288). 
l&e road from Gapna hy Naceria to Rhegium, 
originally Via Popilia, is also sometimes called 
Via Appia. 

Appixnus (’Amriavds), the Roman historian, 
was bom at Alexandria, and lived at Rome 
daring the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and An- 
toninas Pius. He wrote in Greek a Roman 
history (*P wfialtck, or *P wfuOcii iarropla ), in 24 
books, arranged not synchronistically, but 
ethnographically--that is, he did not relate 
the history of the Roman empire in chrono- 
logical order ; bat he gave a separate account 
of the affairs of each country, till it was finally 
incorporated in the Roman empire. The 
subjects of the different books were: 1. The 
kingly period. 2. Italy. 8. The Samnites. 4. The 
Gaols or Celts. 5. Sicily and the other islands. 
6. Spain. 7. Hannibal's wars. 8. Libya, Car- 
thage, and Numidia. 9. Macedonia. 10. Greece 
and the Greek states in Asia Minor. 11. Syria 
and Parthia. 12. The war with Mithridates. 
18-21. The civil wars, in 9 books, from those 
of Marius and Sulla to the battle of Actium. 


22. 'Effaropraerfo, comprised the history of a 
hundred years, from the battle of Actium to the 
beginning of Vespasian’s reign. 28. The wars 
with Illyria. 24. Those with Arabia. We possess 
only 11 of these complete : namely, the 6th, 7th, 
8th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 16th, 16th, 17th, and 
28rd: there are fragments of several of the 
others. The Parthian history, which has come 
down to ub as part of the 11th book, is not a 
work of Appian, but merely a compilation from 
Plutarch’s Lives of Antony and Crassus. Ap- 
pier’s work is a compilation. His style is clear 
and simple ; but he possesses few merits as an 
historian, and he frequently makes blunders. 
Thus, for instance, he places Saguntum on the 
N. of the Iberus, and states that it takes only 
half a day to sail from Spain to Britain. Never- 
theless he is on indispensable authority for the 

C od of the civil wars, and in other portions 
preserved for us records of writers whose 
works have perished. — Editions. Schweig- 

hauser, 1786; Bekker, 1862 ; Mendelssohn, 
1879. 


Applaa, a nymph of the Appian well, which 
was situated near the temple of Venus Gene- 
trix in the forum of Julius Caesar. It was 
surrounded by statues of nymphs, called 
Appiades. (Ov. A.A. i. 82, 8 ; Plin. xxxvi. 88.) 
Appii Forum. [Forum Appii,] 

Appuleius. [Apuleius.] 

App&16ius Saturnisms. [Satubninus.] 
Aprlea (*A irptrjs, *A vpias), a king of Egypt, 
the Pharaoh- Hophra of Soripture, succeeded 
his father Psammetichus II. and reigned b.c. 
688-670. He increased the number of Greek 
mercenaries to 80,000, whioh roused the jealousy 
of the Egyptian soldiers, who mutinied on the 
occasion of an unsuccessful attempt against 
Cyrene. They chose Amasis, the king’s brother- 
in-law, as their leader, and defeated Apries and 
his mercenaries. Amasis allowed him to reign 
six years jointly with himself, and then put him 
to death. (Hdt. ii. 161.) 

Apr5nXus. 1. Q., one of the worst instru- 
ments of Verres in oppressing the Sicilians.— 
8 , L., served under Drusus (a. d. 14) and Ger- 
manicus (16) in Germany. In 20 he was pro- 
consul of Africa, and praetor of Lower Germany, 
where he lost his life in a war against the 
Ms ii Apronius had two daughters: one of 
whom was married to Plautius Silvanus ; the 
other to Lehtulus Gaetulicua, consul in 28. 
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Apsilae fA^Acu,) a Scythian people in Col- 
chis. N. of the river Phasis. 

Apslttes ('AtfJiw), of Gadara in Phoenicia, a 
Greek sophist and rhetorician, taught rhetoric 
at Athens about a. d. 286. Two of his works 
are extant : IUpi r&vuep&wvw icokirucov \6yov 
r 4xw|, which is muon interpolated: and Tltpl 
t ay i(rxnfun‘iarp4vvv both of 

whioh axe printed in Walz, Rhetor . Qraee . 

Apsus (Crevaata), a river in Illyria (Nova 
Epirus), flowing into the Ionian sea (Strab. p. 
816 ; Caes. B. C. iii. 18, <fcc.; Appian, B. C. ii. 56). 

Apayrtus. [Absyrtub.] 

Apta Julia {Apt), chief town of the Vnl- 
gientes in Gallia Narbonensis, and a Roman 
colony. 

AptSra (’Amrepa : 'Ampcuos : Palaeokaa- 
tron on the G. of Suda), a town on the W. 
coast of Crete, 80 stadia from Cydonia (Strab. 
p. 479). 

Apu&ni, a Ligurian people on the Macra, 
were subdued by the Romans after a long 
resistance and transplanted to S omnium, b.c. 
180 (Liv. xxxix. 2, 20, 82, xl. 1, 88, 41). 

AptLleius, of Madaura in Africa, was bom 
about a. d. 114, of respectable parents. He 
received the first rudiments of education at 
Carthage, and afterwards studied the Platonic 
philosophy at Athens. He next travelled 
extensively, visiting Italy, Greece, and Asia, 
becoming initiated in most mysteries, and 
gathering information on magic and necro- 
mancy. At length he returned home, and spent 
about two years at Rome ; but soon afterwards 
undertook a new journey to Alexandria. On 
his way thither he was taken ill at the town of 
Oea, and was hospitably received into the 
house of a young man, Sicinius Pontianus, 
whose mother, a very rich widow of the name 
of Pudentilla, he married. Her relatives, being 
indignant that so much wealth should pass out 
of the family, accused Apuleius of gaining 
the affections of Pudentilla by charms and 
magic spells. The cause was heard at Sabrata 
before Claudius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, 
a. d. 178, and the defence {Apologia) spoken 
by Apuleius is still extant. Of his subsequent 
career we know little, except that he lectured on 
rhetoric at Carthage, and declaimed in public with 
great applause. The most important of the ex- 
tant works of Apuleius are : I. Metamorphoaeon 
aeu de Aaino Aureo Libri XI. This cele- 
brated romance is imitated from the A ovkios fj 
ovos of Lucian, but has much that is the fruit 
of Apuleius’ own imagination or researches, 
notably the tale of Cupid and Psyche, and the 
stories of bandits, magicians, jugglers and 
priests. It is a satire in the guise of a fantas- 
tical autobiography of a supposed Lucius who 
is transformed by an enchantress, with whoxfi 
he is in love, into an ass, in which shape he 
has opportunities for observing the follies of 
men, until he is restored to his natural form 
by the priests of Isis. It Beems to have been 
intended as a satire upon the hypocrisy and 
debauchery of certain orders of priests, the 
frauds of juggling pretenders to supernatural 
powers, and the general profligacy of public 
morals. A vein of mysticism, however, runs 
through the work, and were are some who dis- 
cover a more recondite meaning, and especially 
bishop Warburton, in his Divine Legation of 
Moaea, who has at great length endeavoured to 
prove, that the Golden Aaa was written with the 
view of recommending the Pagan religion in 
opposition to Christianity, and especially of 
inculcating the importance of initiation into 
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the purer mysteries. The well-known and from Epirus and Greece. The Apulians Joined 
beautiful episode of Cupid and Psyche is intro- the Samniteg against the Homans, and beoame 
duoed in the 4th, 5th, and 6th books. This, subjeot to the latter on the conquest of the 
whatever opinion we may form of the principal Samnites. 

narrative, is evidently an allegory, and is gene- Aquae, the name given by the Romans to 
rally understood to shadow forth the progress of many medicinal springs and bathing-places 
the soul to perfection. II. Floridorum Libri (Plin. xxxi. 1-61):— (1) Aubeliae or Colo- 

IV. An Anthology, containing select extracts nia Aurelia Aquensis (Baden-Baden). 
from various orations and dissertations, collected (2) Apollinabeb, in Etruria between Sabate 
probably by some admirer. III. De Deo and Tarquinii=‘ Phoebi vada’ (Mart. vi. 42, 7). 
Socratis Liber. IV. De Dogmate Platonis (8) Bormonis , applied to springs at Bou/rbowne 
Libri tree. The first book contains some VArchambault in Allier -, and also to those at 
aooount of the speculative doctrines of Plato, Bourbonne in Haute Marne. Bormonia was 
the second of his morals, the third of his logic, a Celtic deity of medicinal springs. (4) Cutx- 

V. De Mundo Liber . A translation of the work uae, mineral springs in Samnium near the 

“trtpl Kicrpov, at one time ascribed to Aristotle. VI. ancient town of Cutilia, which perished in early 
Apologia sive de Magia Liber. The oration de- times, and E. of Reate. There was a celebrated 
scribed above, delivered before Claudius Maxi- lake in its neighbourhood with a floating inland, 
mus. — The style of Apuleius is stilted and pre- which was regarded as the umbilicus or oentre 
tentious, and his writings are stated by Macrobius of Italy. Vespasian died at this place. (Dionys. 
to have been of small account. His novel, how- i. 15 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 7 ; Sen. N.Q. iii. 25 ; Strab. 
ever, is amusing, and in spite of its licentious p. 228 ; Suet. Vesp. 24.) (5) Gratianae, Aix in 
tone, must be valued as instructive in several Savoy on the Lac de Bourget. (6) Mattiaoae 
features of the period to which it belongs, as or Fontes Mattiaci ( Wiesbaden ), in the land 
well ob for the beauty of the allegory of Cupid of the Mattiaci in Germany. (7) Nisinci, Bour- 
and Psyche. — Editions. By Hildebrand, 1842 ; bon VAnci in Sadne-et-Loire. (8) Passebis, 
Oudenaorp, 1828 ; ed. princeps , Borne, 1469 ; in Etruria between Volsinii and Forum Cassi 
Metamorph. by Eyssenhardt, 1869; O. Jahn, (Mart. vi. 42) now Bacucco , 5 miles N. of 
1856 ; cf. Friedlander, Sittengesch. vol. i. Viterbo. (9) Patavtnae [AponiFonb]. (10) Sex- 

Apulia or Appulia ('A rou\la : Apiilus or tiae [Aix], a Roman colony in Gallia Narbon- 
Appulus, ’AxovKoi). The ‘ waterland ’ [root ensis, founded by Sextius Calvinus, B.o. 122; 
ap t aqua, see Apia.] It is probable that the its mineral waters werealong celebrated, but 
name first belonged, as Strabo says, to the plain were thought to have lost much of their efficacy 
just north of M. Garganus, which is extremely in the time of Augustus. Near this place 
well watered. As the name was extended the Marius defeated the Teutoni, b.c. 102 (Strab. 
meaning was lost, and Horace writes ‘ Siticu- pp. 178, 180). It is 18 miles N. of Marseilles. 
^/ P o Ul r’ /?5 d - D o a rt Un , U ^ . paup ? r <M * uae ’ (11) Solis (Bath) in Britain called • , T5ara dtppk 
(Epod. 8, 16; Od. m. 80, 11), m reference to in Ptol. ii. 8,28. (12) Stauellae (Acqui). a 
the plains of Northern Apulia, arid in summer, town of the Statielli in Liguria, celebrated for 
It included, m its widest signification, the whole its warm baths (Strab. p. 217; Plin. xxxi. 4). 
of the SE. of Italy from the river Frento to (18) Tarbellae, on the Aturus ( Adorn ), now 
tile promontory lapygium, and was bounded on Dacs. (14) Tauri in Etruria, 8 miles N. of 
the N. by the Frentani, on the E. by the Civitk Vecchia : now Bagni di F errata. 
Adriatic, on the S. by the Tarentine gulf, and Aquae, in Africa. 1. ( Meriga, Ru.), in the 
on the W. by Samnium and Lucania, thus in- interior of Mauretania CaesanenBis.— -2. Cali- 
cludmg the modem provinces of Barit Otranto , dae ( Gurbos or Hammam VEnf), on the gulf of 
Mid C apitanata, m the former kingdom of Carthage.— 3. Regiae (Hammam Truzza), in 
Naples. Apulia in its narrower Bense was the the N. part of Byzacena.— 4. Tacapitanae 
country E. of Samnium on both sides of the An- (Hammat-el-Khaba), at the S. extremity of 
fidus, the Daunia and Peucetia of the Greeks : Byzacena, close to the large city of Tacape 
the whole of the SE. part was called Calabria by (Khabs). * 1 

the Romans. The Greeks gave the name of Aqdlla. 1. Of Pontus, translated the Old 
Daunia to the N. part of the country from the Testament into Greek, in the reign of Hadrian, 
Frento to the Aufidus ; of Peucetia to the probably about a,d. 130. Only a few fragments 
country from the Aufidus to Tarentum and remain, which have been published in the 
Brundisium, and of Iapygia or Messapia to the editions of the Hexapla of Origen.— 8, Julius 
whole of the remaining S. part : though they Aquila, a Roman jurist quoted in the Digest, 
sometimes included under Iapygia all Apulia lived under or shortly before the reign of 
m its widest meaning (Strahpp. 277, 288, 285 ; Septimius Severus, a.d. 198-198.— 8. L. Pontius 
Ptol. m. 1, 15, 72.) The NW. of Apulia is a Aquila, a friend of Cicero, and one of Caesar’s 
plain, but the S. part is traversed by the E. murderers, was killed at the battle of Mutina, 
branch of the Apennines, and has only a small b.c. 48 (Appian, B. C. ii. 188; Dio Cass. xlvi. 
tract of .land on the coast on each side of the 88, 40; Cic. Phil. xi. 6, xiii. 12; Earn. x. 88).— 
mountains. The country was very fertile, 4. Aquila Romanus, a rhetorican, who probably 
especially m the neighbourhood of Tarentum, lived in the third century after Christ, wrote a 
excellent pasturage ; but the plain small work entitled De Figuris Sententiarum 
of Northern Apulia, rich in winter, became dry et Elocutionis, which is usually printed with 
m Bummer, and the flocks were then driven to Rutilius Lupus. — Editions. By Ruhnken, 
tiie upland valleys of Samnium and the A bruezi. Lugd. Bat. 1768, reprinted with additional notes 
The population was of a mixed nature : in by Frotscher, Lips. 1881. 
legend they are said to have settled in the Aqull&rla (Alhowareah), a town on the 
country under the guidance of Iapyx, Daunius, coast of Zeugitana in Africa, on the W. side of 
and Peuoetius, three sons of an Illyrian king, Hermaeum Pr. (C. Bon), the E. extremity of the 
Lycaon. But the Iapygian or Messapian race Gulf of Carthage. It was a good l^d fa g - pl a oe 
seems to have more affinity to Greeks than to the in summer (Caes. B. 0. ii. 28). 

Italian stock. It may be conjectured that this AquUSIa (Aquileiensis : Aauileia or Aglar). 
part of Italy was peopled by Pelasgian tribes a town in Gallia Transpadana at the very top 
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the Adriatic, between the rivers Sontius and 
Natiso, about 60 stadia from the sea. It was 
ionnded by the Homans in b.c. 182 as a 
bulwark against the N. barbarians, and 
is said to have derived its name from 
the favourable omen of an eagle ( aquila ) 
appearing to the oolonists (Liv. xl. 84, xliii. 
17 ; Yell. Pat. i. 16). As it was the key of Italy 
•on the NE., it was made one of the strongest 
fortresses of the Homans (Amm. Marc. xxi. 12). 
From its position it became also a most flourish- 
ing place of oommerce: the Via Aemilia was 
•continued to this town, and from it all the roads 
to Rhaetia, Noricum, Pannonia, Istria, and 
Dalmatia branched off. Under Diocletian it 
was the chief city of Venetia and Histria. 
Ausonius (Ord. Nob. Urb. 6) reckons it as 
ninth of the cities of the Homan Empire in the 
4th century, and in Italy inferior only to Home, 
Milan, and Capua. It was taken and com- 
pletely destroyed by Attila in a.d. 462 ; its in- 
habitants escaped to the Lagoons, where Venice 
was afterwards built. 

Aquilia Severn, Julia, a vestal virgin, whom 
Elagabalus married, after divorcing Paula (Dio 
Cass, lxxix. 9). 

Aquillius or Aquillus. 1. M\, consul b.c. 
129, finished the war against Aristonicus, son of 
Eumenes of Pergamus. He laid down the 
road in the province of Asia from Ephesus to 
Apamea. On his return to Home he was 
accused of maladministration in his province, 
but was acquitted by bribing the judges (Just, 
xxxvi. 4 ; Yell. Pat. ii. 4).— -2. M\, consul b.c. 
101, conquered the slaves in Sicily, who had 
Tevolted under Athenion. In 98 he was accused 
•of maladministration in Sicily, but was ac- 
quitted. In 88 he went into Asia as one of the 
•consular legates in the Mithridatic war : he was 
•defeated and handed over by the inhabitants of 
Mytilene to Mitliridates, who put him to death 
by pouring molten gold down his throat 
{Appian, Mithrid. vii. 19, 21 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 18 ; 
■Cic. pro Leg. Man. 6; Athen. p. 218.) 

Aquillius G&IIub. [Gallus.] 

Aquildnla (Aquil5nub), a town of Samnium, 
E. of Bovianum, destroyed by the Homans in 
the Samnite wars (Liv. x. 88-48). 

Aquinum (Aquinas : Aquino ), a town of the 
Volscians, E. of the river Melpis, in a fertile 
country ; a Homan municipium and afterwards 
a colony; the birth-place of Juvenal; cele- 
brated for its purple dye (Strab. p. 287 ; Tac. 
Hist. i. 88, ii. 68; Hor. Ep. i. 10, 27 ; Juv. iii. 
•819; Cic. Phil, ii. 41, 106). 

Aquitanla. 1. The country of the Aquitani, 
extended from the Garumna ( Garonne ) to the 
Pyrenees, and from the ocean to Gallia Nar- 
bonenBis; it was first conquered by Caesar’s 
legates, and again upon a revolt of the inhabi- 
tants in the time of Augustus (Caes. B. G. i. 1, 
viii. 46 ; Appian, B. C. v. 92 ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 49 ; 
•Suet. Aug. 21). — 2. The Homan province of 
Aquitania, formed in the reign of Augustus, 
was of much wider extent, and was bounded on 
the N. by the Ligeris (Loire), on the W. by the 
ocean, on the 8. by the Pyrenees, and on the 
E. by the Mons Cevenna, whioh separated it 
from Gallia Narbonensis (Strab. p. 177 ; Plin. 
iv. 108). — The Aquitani were one of the three 
races which inhabited Gaul; they were of 
Iberian or Spanish origin, and differed from the 
■Gauls and Belgians in language, customs, and 
physical peculiarity (Dio Cass. Z.e. ; Strab. l.e). 

Ant Ubltinxm, in the Civitas Ubiorum 
Cologne) was a sanctuary for the surround- 
ing province, not merely for the Ubii, since one 


of the Cherusoi is mentioned as priest (Tac.* 
Ann. i. 87, 89, 45, 57 ; see Oolonxa Agrippina). 

Ar&bia (y *A pa0la : ’'Apcaf/, pi. ’'Apa/Scr, y Apa- 
0oi, Arabs, ArSbfis upl. ArSbSs, ArJbl : Arabia ), 
a country at the SW. extremity of Asia, forming 
a large peninsula, of a sort of hatchet shape, 
bounded on the W. by the Arabicub Sinus 
(Bed Sea), on the S. and SE. by the Ery- 
thraeum Mare (Gulf of Bab-eU Mandeb and 
Indian Ocean ) and on the NE. by the Pebbi- 
cus Sinus (Persian Gulf). On the N. or land 
side its boundaries were somewhat indefinite, 
but it seems to have included the whole of the 
desert country between Egypt and Syria, 
on the one side, and the banks of the Euphrates 
on the other; and it was often considered 
to extend even further on both sides, so as 
to include, on the E., the S. part of Mesopo- 
tamia along the left bank of the Euphrates, 
and, on the W., the part of Palestine E. of the 
Jordan, and the part of Egypt between the 
Hed Sea and the E. margin of the Nile valley, 
which, even as a part of Egypt, was called 
Arabiae Nomos In the stricter sense of the 
name, which confines it to the peninsula itself, 
Arabia may be considered as bounded on the 
N. by a line from the head of the Hed Sea (at 
Suez) to the mouth of the Tigris (Shat-el-Arab) 
which just about coincides with the parallel of 
80° N. lat. It was divided into 8 parts: 
(1) Arabia Petraea (y irerpala *Apa0ia : NW. 
part of El-Hejae), including the triangular 
piece of land between the two heads of the Hed 
Sea (the peninsula of M. Sinai) and the country 
immediately to the N. and NE. ; and called 
from its capital Petra, while the literal signifi- 
cation of the name ‘Rocky Arabia ’ agrees also 
with the nature of the country; (2) Arabia 
Deierta (El-Jebel), including the great Syrian 
Desert and a portion of the interior of the 
Arabian peninsula: 0 Arabia Felix (El- 
Nejed , EUHejaz , El-Yemen , El-Hadramaut , 
Oman and El-Hejer), consisted of the whole 
country not included in the other two divisions ; 
the ignorance of the ancients respecting the 
interior of the peninsula leading them to accept 
the name Arabia Felix, although much of it 
consists of a sandy desert of steppes and table 
land, interspersed with Oases (Wadis), and 
fringed with mountains, between which and the 
Bea, especially on the W. coast, lies a belt of 
low land (called Tehdmah ), intersected by 
numerous mountain torrents, which irrigate 
the strips of land on their banks, and produce 
that fertility with which the ancients credited 
the whole peninsula (Strab. p. 767 ; Diod. ii. 48 ; 
Mela, iii. 8 ; Plin. vi. 142 f.). [The name Felix 
or evSaifJtxpy, or in Plin. v. 65 beata, is said to 
have arisen from the Semitic word Jaman 
meaning * right side ’ — i.e. 1 south ’ — being mis- 
interpreted to mean 1 lucky.’ ] The width of 
the Tehdmah is, in some places on the W. 
coast, as much as from one to two days’ journey, 
but on the other side it is very narrow, except 
at the E. end of the peninsula (about Mu skat 
in Oman) where for a small space itB width is 
again a day’s journey. — The inhabitants of 
Arabia were of the Semitic race. The NW. 


district (Arabia Petraea)was inhabited by the 
various tribes whioh constantly appear in 
Jewish history: the Amalekites, Midianites, 
Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites &c. The 
Greeks and Homans called the inhabitants by 
the name of Nabathaxi, whose capital was 
Petra (Jos. Ant. xiv. 1, 4 ; Ptol. v. 17). The 
people of Arabia Deserta were called Arabes 
Scenltae (Xicy virai), from their dwelling in 
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tents, end Arabes Nomades (No/td5«), from 
their mode of life, which was that of wandering 
herdsmen, who supported themselves partly by 
their cattle, and to a great extent also by the 
plunder of caravans, as their unchanged de- 
scendants, the Bedouins , still do. The people of 
the Tehamah were (and are) of the same race ; 
but their position led them at an early period 
to cultivate both agriculture and commerce, 
n-Tifl to build considerable cities. The chief 
tribes were known by the following names, 
haginningr g, of the Nabathaei on the W. 
coast : the Thamydeni and Minaei (in 
the S. part of Hejae) in the neighbour- 
hood of Mac-oraba {Mecca ) ; the Sabaei and 
Homer! tae in the SW. part of the peninsula 
(Yemen) ; on the SE. coast, the Chatramolltae 
and Adramitae (in JEl-Hadramaut, a country 
very little known, even to the present day) ; on 
the E. and NE. coast the Omonitae and Dara- 
cheni (in Oman, and EL Asha or ELHejer ). — 
From the earliest known period a considerable 
traffic was carried on by the people in the N. 
(especially the Nabathaei) by means of caravans, 
ana by those on the S. and E. coast by sea, in 
the productions of their own country (chiefly 
gums, spices, and precious stones), and in those 
of India and Arabia. Besides this peaceful 
intercourse with the neighbouring countries, 
they seem to have made military expeditions 
at an early period, for there can be no doubt 
that the Hyksos or a Shepherd-kings,’ who for 
some time ruled over Lower Egypt, were 
Arabians. On the other hand, they have suc- 
cessfully resisted all attempts to Bubjugate 
them. The alleged conquests of some of the 
Assyrian kings could only have affected small 
portions of the country on the N. Of the Per- 
sian empire we are expressly told that they 
were independent. Alexander the Great died 
too soon even to attempt his contemplated 
scheme of circumnavigating the peninsula and 
subduing the inhabitants. The Greek kings of 
Syria mode unsuccessful attacks upon the 
Nabathaei. Under Augustus, Aelius Gallus, 
assisted by the Nabathaei, mode an expedition 
into Arabia Felix, but was compelled to retreat 
into Egypt to save his army from famine and 
the climate. Under Trajan, Arabia Petroea 
was conquered by A. Cornelius Palma (a.d. 107), 
and the country of the Nabathaei became a 
Roman province, to which in 205 AuranitiB, 
Batanea, and Trachonitis were added (Dio Cass, 
lxviii. 14 ; Amm. Marc. xiv. 8). In the 5th 
century there were two divisions of this pro- 
vince; the northern called Arabia with the 
chief city Bostra, the southern called Palaestina 
Tertia or Palaestina Salutaris of which Petra 
was the capital. Some partial and temporary 
footing was gained on the SW. coast by the 
Ethiopians; and both in this direction and 
from the N. Christianity was early introduced 
into the country, where it spread to a great 
extent, and continued to exist side by Bide with 
the old religion (which was Sabaeism, or the 
worship of heavenly bodies), and with some 
admixture of Judaism, until the total revolution 
produced by the rise of Mohammedanism in 622. 

Arablous Sinus (6 'Aoa&ucbs k6\*os : Bed 
Sea), a long narrow gulf between Africa and 
Arabia, connected on the S. with the Indian 
Ocean by the Angustiae Divae {Strait* of Bab- 
eL Mandeb), and on the N. divided into two 
heads by the peninsula of Arabia Petraea 
jPe m iy.o/ Sinai), ^he & of which was called 

and the W. Sinus Heroopolites or “Heroopoliti- 
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j, which must in Strsibo’s tfa* 

led 40 miles north of its present 

limit, and included Lake Timeah. The upper 
part of the sea was known at a very early 
period; but it was not explored in its whole- 
extent till the maritime expeditions of the 
Ptolemies. Respecting its other name see 
Erythraeujc Mare. 

Ar&Ms (''Apafiis, also * Apd&ios , 'Ap&is, 'Ap- 
rafits, and ’Aprd&tos : Poorally or Agbor), a. 
river of GedroBia, falling into the Indian Ooean 
1000 stadia (100 geog. miles) W. of the mouth, 
of the Indus, and dividing the Orltae on its W. 
from the Arabltae or Arbles on its E., who had 
a city named Arbis on its E. bank (Strab. p» 
720; Ptol. vi. 19). 

Arabisoa (Alanquer), a town of the Lusitani 
on the right bank of the Tagus. 

Arachnaeum (*Apax*diov), a mountain form- 
ing the boundary between Argolis and Corinthia. 
(Paus. ii. 25, 10). 

AraohnS, a Lydian maiden, daughter of 
Idmon of Colophon, a famous dyer in purple. 
Arachne excelled in the art of weaving, and, 
proud of her talent, ventured to challenge 
Athene to compete with her. The work of 
Athene showed the Olympian gods in all their 
dignity. Arachne produced a piece of cloth in. 
which the amours of the gods were woven, 
and as Athene was indignant at the taunt, and 
jealous of the faultless work, she tore it to 
pieces. Arachne in despair hanged herself : the 
goddess loosened the rope and saved her life, 
bat the rope was changed into a cobweb and 
Arachne herself into a spider (&pdxvrj), the 
animal most odious to Athene. (Ov. Met. vL 
1 seq. ; Verg. Oeorg. iv. 246.) The myth seema 
to represent the rivalry between the Lydian 
and Greek arts of weaving. Nonnus (Dion, 
xviii. 215) makes her an Assyrian. 

Ar&chdSl& (*A paxtoartal *Apax»Tof or -e trail 
SE. part of Afghanistan and NE. part of 
Beloochistah ), one of the extreme E. provinces 
of the Persian (and afterwards of the Parthian) 
empire, bounded on the E. by the Indus, on 
the N. by the Paropamisodae, on the W. by 
Drangiana, and on the S. by Gedrosia. It was 
a fertile country, watered by the river Arachotus 
{'Ap&xayros), some distance from which stood a 
city oz the same name, Arachotus, which was 
said to have been built by Semiramis, and 
which was the capital of the province until the 
foundation of Alexandria. The shortest road 
from Persia to India passed through Arachosio. 
(Strab. p. 723 ; Arrian, An. vi. 17). 

Ax&o&otus. [Arachobia.] 

Arachthus or Arfitho ("A paxBos or 'Ap46av i 
Arta), a river of Epirus, rises in M. Lacmon 
or the Tymphean mountains, and flows into the 
Ambracian gulf, S. of Ambracia : it is deep and 
difficult to cross, and navigable up to Ambracia 
(Strab. pp. 825, 827). 

Aracynthus (* Ap&Kwdos : Zigos ), a mountain 
on the SW. coast of Aetolia near Pleuron, some- 
times placed in Acarnania (Strab. pp. 450, 460). 
Virgil and Propertius, however, place it between 
Attica and Boeotia, and hence mention it in 
connexion with Amphion, the Boeotian hero. 
(Propert. iii. 18, 41 ; Actaeo [i.e. Attico] Ara- 
cyntho , Verg. Eel. ii. 24.) 

Ar&dns fApatos: ’ApdStos, ArSdlus: in O. 

T. Arvad: Buad), an island off the coast of 
Phoenicia, at the distance of 20 stadia (2 geo g. 
miles), with a city whioh occupied the whole 
surface of the island, 7 stadia in circumference, 
which was said to have been founded by exiles 
from Sidon, and which was a very flourishing 
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anxious to make himself master of all Greece, 
dissensions arose between him and Aratus, and 
the latter was eventually poisoned in 218 by 
the king’s order. Divine honours were paid to 
him by his countrymen, and an annual festival 
(*A pdrtia: see Diet, of Antiq.) established, 
an autochthon who was believed - to have built Aratus wrote Commentaries, being a history 
Arantea, the most ancient town in Phliasia. of his own times down to b.c. 220, which are 
After her death, her brother Aoris called the commended by Polybius (ii. 40). Aratus un- 
country of Phliasia Araethyrea, in honour of questionably deserves the credit of the develop- 
ing sister (Pans. ii. 12, 5 ; Horn. II. ii. 571 ; ment and early successes of the League, and his 
Strab. p. 882). extraordinary personal ascendency, even after 

Ar&phfin ('Apwpijv : 'Apwphvios, *A putfivoBev : reverses, with the citizens of the League is a 
Bafina), an Attic demus belonging to the tribe strong testimony to his political ability ; but 
Aegaeis, on the £. of Attica, N. of the river he ruined the chances of the Achaean League 
Erasmus, not far from its mouth. to become a lasting and independent bulwark 

Arnr or Ar&rif ( Saone ), a river of Gaul, rises of Greece when he rejected the union with 
in the Vosges, receives the Dubis (. Doubs ) from Sparta and gave the key of the position to 
the E., after whieh it becomes navigable, and Macedonia (Pint. Arat. and Agis ; Polyb. ii., iy., 
flows with a quiet stream into the Phone at vii., viii. ).*—■». Of Soli, afterwards Pompeiopolis, 
Lugdunum (Lyon). In the time of Ammianus in Cilicia, or (according to one authority) of 
(a.d. 870) it was also called Sauconna , and in Tarsus, flourished B.c. 270, and spent all the 
the middle ages Sangona , whence its modem latter part of his life at the court of Antigonus 
name Sadne\ Amm. Marc. xv. 11). Gonatas, king of Macedonia. He wrote two 

Arards (’Apapds), an Athenian poet of the astronomical poems, entitled Phaenomcna (♦«- 
Middle Comedy, son of Aristophanes, flourished vdpeva), consisting of 782 verses, and Diosemeia 
B.c. 875. (Fragments in Meineke.) (Aio<n;/xc?a), of 422. The design of the Phac- 

Ar&s. [Araethyrea.] nomena is to give an introduction to the know- 

Araspes ('A pdamjs), a Mede, and a friend of ledge of the constellations, with the rules for 
the elder Cyrus, is one of the characters in their risings and settings. The Diosemeia 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. He contends with consists of prognostics of the weather from 
Cyrus that love has no power over him, but astronomical phaenomena* with an account of 
shortly afterwards refutes himself by falling in its effects upon animals. It appears to be an 
love with Panthea, whom Cyrus had committed imitation of Hesiod, and to have been imitated 
to his charge. (Xen. Cyr. v. 1, vi. 1, 86 ; by Virgil in some parts of the Georgies. The 
Abradatas.) style of these two poems is distinguished by 

Ar&tus (*A pares). 1. The celebrated general elegance and accuracy ; but it wants originality 
of the Acnaeans, son of Clinias, was bom at and poetic elevation. That they became very 
Sicyon, B.c. 271. On the murder of his father popular both in the Grecian and the Roman 
by Abamtidab, Aratus, who was then a child, world (cum sole et luna semper Aratus erit, 
was conveyed to Argos, where he was brought Ov. Am. i. 15, 16) is proved by the number of 
up. When he had reached the age of 20 he commentaries and Latin translations. Parts of 
gained possession of his native city, B.c. 251, three poetical Latin translations are preserved :• 
deprived the usurper Nicocles of his power, and one written by Cicero when very young ; one by 
united Sicyon to the Achaean League, which Caesar Germanicus, the grandson of Augustus ; 
gained in consequence a great accession of and one by Festus Avienus. — Editions. By 
power. [Achaei.] In 245 he was elected general Voss, Heidelb. 1824, with a German poetical 
of the League, which office he frequently held version ; by Buttmann, Berol. 1826 ; and by 
in subsequent years. Through his influence a Bekker, Berol. 1828. 

great number of the Greek cities joined the Arauris (Herault), erroneously Rauraris in 
League ; but he excelled more in negotiation Strabo, a river in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in 
than in war, and in his war with the Aetolians M. Cevenna, and flows into the Mediterranean 
and Spartans he was often defeated. Indeed, (Strab. p. 182 ; Mel. ii. 5). 
it must be admitted that he showed positive Arauslo (Orange), a town of the Cavari or 
oowardice in battle strangely contrasted with Cavares, and a Roman colony, in Gallia Nar- 
the boldness of his plans and policy. In 284, bonensis, on the road from Arelate to Vienna : 
through the patriotism of Lydiadas, tyrant of it still contains remains of an amphitheatre. 
Megalopolis, that city was joined to the Achaean circus, aqueduct, triumphal arch, &c. (Strab. 
League ; but it must be observed, as detracting p. 185 ; Mel. ii. 5 ; Plin. lii. 86). 
from the well-deserved fame of Aratus, that his Arazes ('A pdfas), the name of several rivers, 
jealousy of Lydiadas often interfered with the —1. In Armenia Major (Eraskh or Aras), rises 
interests of the League. Thus he opposed the in M. Aba or Abus (nr. Erseroum), from the 
scheme of Lydiadas for union with Argos in opposite side of which the Euphrates flows; 
229, but when he himself became general he ana, after a great bend SE. and then NE., joins 
effected it. The death of Lydiadas also at the Cyrus (Kour), which flow's down from the 
Laodicea (226) and the consequent defeat by Caucasus, and falls with it into the Caspian by 
the Spartans were due to the want of courage two mouths, in about 89° 20' N. Lat. The 
which Aratus showed in the battle. A still lower part, past Artaxata, flows through a 
greater calamity was his rejection of the pro- plain, which was called rb 'Apa&ivhv irtMov 
petal of Cleomenes to bring Sparta into the (Strab. p. 581 ; Ptol. v. 18). Herodotus, i. 202, iv. 
League, and his resolution to seek the friendship 40, is clearly speaking of this AraxeB, which, he 
of Antigonus, and to surrender Acrocorinthus says, runs eastward from the country of the 
to a Macedonian garrison — oertainly the greatest Matieni into the Caspian; but he seems to be 
mistake of his life. To strengthen himself misinformed about the position of the Massa- 
a^ainst Aetolia and Sparta he cultivated the getae and to place them and other tribes too 
friendship of Antigonus Doson, and of his far west, or the Araxes and Caspian too far 
successor Philip; but as Philip was evidently east. The upper branch <r affluent of the 


place under its own kings, under the Seleucidae, 
and under the Romans. It possessed a har- 
bour on the mainland, called Ahtaradus 


hour on the mainland, 
(Strab. p. 758). 

Arne Philaenorum, n 
Araethyrea CApaiBvpl 


moram. [Phxlae k orux Aras.] 
CApcudvpta), daughter of Aras, 
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Araxes is called Phasis (Sen. Anab. iv. 6, 4). 
(Phasis/) The Araxes was proverbial for the 
force of its current ; and hence Virgil (Aon. viii. 
798) says pontem indignatus Araxea, with 
special reference to the failure of Alexander to 
throw a bridge over it (Arr. An. vii. 16, 8). — S, In 
•Mesopotamia. [Chaboras.] — 3. In Persia (Bend- 
Emir), the river on which Persepolis stood, 
rises in the mountains E. of the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and flows SE. into a salt lake 
(Bakhtegan ) not far below Persepolis. — 4. The 
Pxneus, in Thessaly, was called Araxes (kpdaffu) 
from the violence of its torrent (Strab. 1. c.). 

Araxus ("A pa£os : C. Papa i), a promontory of 
Achaia near tne confines of Elis. 

Arbaoes ('A p&dicris), the founder of the Me- 
dian empire, according to Ctesias (Diod. 45 ooX 
is said to have taken Nineveh in 
with Belesis, the BabvloniaruaiidPwrmve 
stroyed the Assyrian^m^Rrunder the reign of 
Bardanapalu&gJiMffisassign s 98 years to the 
apparently about B.c. 870, 

F his dynasty consist of eight kings. 

bis account differs from that of Herodotus, 
who makes Deioces the first king of Media, and 
assigns only four kings to his dynasty. There 
seems to be in Ctesias (who is frequently con- 
futed by the inscriptions) a confused allusion to 
the overthrow of Sardanapalus by the Baby- 
lonians in alliance with Cyaxares (Kastarit),king 
of Media at a much later date. [Cyaxares.] 
Arbdla (rk*Ap&riKa: Erbille ), a city of Adia- 
bene in Assyria, between the rivers Lycus and 
Capras (the greater and lesser Zab) ; celebrated 
as the head-quarters of Darius Codomannus, 
before the last battle in which he was over- 
thrown by Alexander (b.c. 881), which is hence 
frequently called the battle of Arbela, though 
it was really fought near GaugaMela, about 25 
miles W. of Arbela. The district about Arbela 
was called Arbelltis ('Ap&rfKh-is). (Strab. p. 787 ; 
Diod. xvii. 58 ; Arr. An. iii. 8 ; Curt. iv. 9 ; Amm. 
Marc, xxiii. 6.) 

Arbis. [ArabisJ 

Arbuc&la or Arooc&la (Alberca ?), the chief 
town of the Vaccaei in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
north of the Tagus, in the modern province of 
Salamanca, taken by Hannibal after a long 
resistance (Liv. xxi. 5). 

Arbusctila, a celebrated female actor in 
pantomimes in the time of Cicero (Cic. Att. iv. 
15 ; Hor. Sat. i. 10, 76). 

Area or -ae ("Apmj, or - ai : Tell-Arka), a very 
ancient city in the N. of Phoenicia, not far 
from the sea-coast, at the foot of M. Lebanon : 
a colony under the Homans, named Area Cae- 
sarea or Caesarea Libani: the birthplace of 
the emperor Alexander Severas, and famous 
for a temple of Astarto (rtol. v. 15 ; Macrob. 
Bat. i. 21; Vit. Alex. Sev.). 

Aro&dlb (*A ptcabia: "Apicar, pi. ’Apwfoes), a 
country in the middle of Peloponnesus, was 
bounded on the E. by Argolis, on the N. by 
Achaia, on the W. by Elis, and on the S. by 
Jaessexua and Laconica. Next to Laconica it 
was the largest country in the Peloponnesus : 
its greatest length was about 50 miles, its 
breadth from 85 to 41 mile® (Strab. pp. 885-887). 

It was surrounded on all sides by mountains, 
wluoh likewise traversed it in every direction, 
and it may be regarded as the Switzerland of 
Greece. Its 
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receiving numerous affluents. The N. and Q. 
parts of the country were barren tad unpro- 
ductive ; the W. and S. were more fertile, with 
numerous valleys where corn was grown. The 
Arcadians, said to be descended from the epony- 
mous hero Arcas, regarded themselves as the 
most ancient people in Greece: the Greek 
writers call them indigenous (aMx^oyet) and 
Pelasgians, and Pelasgus is the name given to 
their earliest king (Pans. viii. 1). They were 
said to have ‘lived before the moon* (too- 
c rfarjyoi), which is probably a corruption ox a 
statement that they were in the Peloponnese 
before the Syllani or Hellenes. Their claim to 
antiquity is just, since in the security of their 
mountains they withstood the Dorian conquest, 
itt consequence of the physical peculiarity of 
the country, they were chiefly employed in 
hunting and the tending of cattle, whence their 
worship of Pan, who was especially the god of 
Arcadia, and of Artemis. They were a people 
simple in their habits and moderate in their 
desires : they were passionately fond of music, 
and cultivated it with great success (soli can- 
tare periti Arcades , Verg. Eel. x. 89), which 
circumstance was supposed to soften the natural 
roughness of their character. The Arcadians, 
thanks to their rugged country, experienced 
fewer changes than any other people in Greece. 
Like the other Greek peoples, they were ori- 
ginally governed by kings, but are said to have 
abolished monarchy towards the close of the 
second Messenian war, and to have stoned to 
death their last king, Aristocrates, because he 
betrayed his allies the Messenians. The different 
towns then became independent republics, of 
which the most important were Mantinea, 
Tegea, Orchomenus, Psophis, and Pheneos, 
which lie in the secluded valleys of the north 
and east, protected by their mountains ; to the 
west the valleys of the Alpheus and Ladon are 
more accessible, and here, accordingly, were 
cantons of hamlets rather than independent 
cities : in the upper valley of the Alpheus, the 
Maenalians, and Eutresians ; lower down, the 
Parrhasians, Cynurians, and Heraeans ; in the 
valley of the Ladon the Azanes. The bond 
of union from early times was religious. Pan- 
arcadian festivals were held to Zeus at M. 
Lycaeus, to Athene Alea at Tegea, and to 
Artemis Hymnia at Orchomenus (Paus. viii. 2, 

5, 58). Like the Swiss, the Arcadians frequently 
served as mercenaries, and in the Pelopon- 
nesian war they were found in the armies of 
both the Lacedaemonians and Athenians. The 
Lacedaemonians made many attempts to obtain 
possession of ports of Arcadia, but these at- 
tempts were finally frustrated by the battle of 
Leuctro (b.c. 871); and in order to resist all 
future aggressions on the part of Sparta, the 


«»eece^It8 principal mountains were Cyllene 
Erymanthus in the N., Artemisius in the 
Is., and Parthanius, Maenalus, and Lycaeus in 
the B. and SW. The Alpheius, the greatest 
xiver of Peloponnesus, rises in Arcadia, and 
*°wr. through a considerable part of the country, 



Coin of A ?**** 

Obv„ hood of Zens ; rev.. Pan. looted on o rook, holding a 
knotted ihophard i staff. * * 

Arcadians, upon the advice of E paminond a a, 
and led by Lycomedes, built the city of Mega- 
lopolis, and instituted a general assembly of 
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the whole nation, called the Myrii (’Mvp/oi, 
Diet. ofAntiq. s.v.). This Arcadian League did 
not last long. Mantinea and Tegea were at en- 
mity already before the death of Epaminondas, 
and though the assembly of the Ten Thousand 
existed in the time of Demosthenes we have no 
traoe of an Arcadian League after the end of 
the fourth cent. b.c. The Arcadian cities sub- 
sequently joined the Achaean League, and 
finally became subjeot to the Homans. 

Aro&dlui, emperor of the East (a.d. 895-408), 
elder son of Theodosius I., was bom in Spain, 
jl.d. 888. On the death of Theodosius he be- 
came emperor of the East, while the West was 
given to nis younger brother Honorius. Area 
dius possessed neither physical nor intellectual 
vigour, and was entirely governed by unworthy 
iavourites. At first he was ruled by Hufinus, 
the praefect of the East ; and on the murder of 
the latter, soon after the accession of Arcadius, 
the government fell into the hands of the 
eunuch Eutropius. Eutropius was put to death 
in 899, and nis power now devolved upon 
Gainas, the Goth; but upon his revolt and 
•death in 401 Arcadius became entirely depen- 
dent upon his wife Eudoxia, and it was through 
her influence that St. Chrysostom was exiled in 



<Obv., Dominua Nos ter Aroadloa Pater Patriae Augustus ; 
rev., Concord. The letters Con signify the mint of Con- 
stantinople, and ob the purity of the metal (72 soldi to 
one pound of gold). 

404. Arcadius died on May 1, 408, leaving the 
•empire to his son TheodosiuB II., who was a 
minor. (Sozom. viii. ; Socr. Hist. Eccl. vi. ; 
Cedren. i. ; Claudian.) 

Arc&num. [Arpinum.] 

Areas {'Ap/cas), king and eponymous hero of 
-the Arcadians, son of Zeus and Callisto, grand- 
son of Lycaon and father of Aphldas, Elatus, 
and Azan. He taught his subjects the arts of 
baking and weaving. Areas was the boy whose 
flesh his grandfather Lycaon placed before Zeus 
to try his divine character. Zeus upset the 
table (rpdhrefa) which bore the dish, and de- 
stroyed the house of Lycaon by lightning, but 
restored Areas to life. When Areas had grown 
up, he built on the site of his father’s house the 
town of Trapezus. Areas in hunting followed 
his mother Callisto, who had the form of a she- 
bear, into the temple of Zeus Lycaeus, a profa- 
nation which by Arcadian law would have 
•caused their death, but Zeus changed them into 
stars as Arctophylax and the Great Bear. The 
legends show traces of primitive totemism, and 
•of human sacrifices. (Hyg. Astr. 2 ; Pans. viii. 
4 ; Ov. Met. ii. 496, Fast. ii. 188.) 

Arofou&ui or AroSlUu CApiccalKaos, *A pice- 
•iriAas), a Greek philosopher (about b.c. 815-240), 
son of Seuthes or Scythes, was bom at Pitane 
in Aeolis. He studied at first in his native 
town under Autolycus, a mathematician, and 
afterwards went to Athens, where he became 
the disciple first of Theophrastus and next of 
Phlemo and of Grantor. He succeeded Crates 
about b.o. in the ohair of the Academy, and 
•became the founder of the second or middle 
4/Uev) Academy. He is said to have died in 
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his 76th year from a fit of drunkenness (Diog. 
Laert. iv. 80). His philosophy was of a sceptical 
character, though it did not go so far as that of 
the followers of Pyrrhon. He did not doubt 
the existence of truth in itself, only our capa- 
cities for obtaining it by the senses or by reason, 
and he combated most strongly the dogmatism 
of the Stoics, as regards Zeno’s doctrine of the 
Kara\ 7 frriK^ Qaprcurla (or impression producing 
conviction), holding that no impressions pro- 
vided a testimony of their truth : hence the ne- 
cessity of suspended judgment (4*ox4)> though 
action according to our reason was not pre- 
cluded (Cic. de Orat. iii. 18, 67, Acad. ii. 24, 
77). 

AroSiU&us (’Apiteo'fA.aof). 1. Son of Lycus 
and Theobule, leader of the Boeotians in the 
Trojan war, slain by Hector. — 2. The name of 
four kings of Cyrene. [Battus and Battiadae.J 

Arceslus ('ApKetffios), son of Zeus and Eury- 
odia, father of Laertes, and grandfather of 
Ulysses. Hence both Laertes and Ulysses are 
called Arcesiades (’ApKfttrtdtys) ( Od . xvi. 118 ; 
Ov. Met. xiii. 144). According to Eustathius 
(ad Horn. 1961), nis mother waB a she-bear, 
Cephalus having been told by an oracle that he 
should have a son by the first female being 
whom he met on his way home. The story 
doubtless arose from his name. 

Archae6p51is (*ApxaiSxoAis) t the later capital 
of Colchis ; near the river Phasis. 

Archagathus, a Greek physician, the first 
who made medicine a profession at Home. He 
came from the Peloponnese, and settled at 
Home B.c. 219, where a shop was bought for 
him, and he received the Jus Quiritium. His 
practice was mainly surgical (Plin. xxix. 12). 

Arohandrdpdlis (’ApxdySpov rr6 \ «), a city of 
Lower Egypt, on the Nile, between Canopus 
and Cercasorus. 

Archgdfimus (*A px^uos : Dor. *A pglftapof). 
1. A popular leader at Athens, took the first 
step against the generals who had gained the 
battle of Arginusae, b.c. 406. The comic poets 
called him ‘ blear-eyed ’ (y\<k/jMv), and said that 
he was a foreigner, and had obtained the fran- 
chise by fraud. (Xen. Hell. vii. 1, Mem. ii. 9 ; 
Arist. Ban. 419, 588 ; Lys. c. Ale. § 25.) — 2. An 
Aetolian (called ArohidamuB by Livy), com- 
manded the Aetolian troops which assisted the 
Homans in their war with Philip (b.c. 199-197). 
He afterwards took an active part "gainst the 
Homans, and eventually joined Perseus, whom 
he accompanied in his flight after his defeat in 
168. — 3. Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher, men- 
tioned by Cicero, Seneca, and other ancient 
writers. 

Arch&dlcus (*A px^ucos), an Athenian comic 
poet of the New Comedy, supported Antipater 
and the Macedonian party. 

ArchegStes (*A pxvytry*)* a surname of 
Apollo. 

Arohftl&li (*A px*Ads). 1* In Cappadocia 
(Akserai), on the Cappadox, a tributary of the 
Halys, a city founded by Arohelaus, the last 
king of Cappadocia, and made a Homan colony 
by the emperor Claudius.— & A town of Pales- 
tine, near Jericho, founded by Arohelaus, the 
son of Herod the Great. 

ArehSl&UB (’Apx^oos). 1. Son of Hebod 
the Great, was appointed by his father as his 
successor, and received from Augustus Judaea, 
Samaria, and Idumaea, with the title of ethnarch. 
In consequenoe of his tyrannical government, 
the Jews accused him before Augustus in the 
10th year of his reign (aj>. 7) : Augustus ban- 
ished him to Vienna in Gaul, where he died.— 

v2 


too 
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i King of Macedonia (b.c. 418-899), an illegiti- 
mate son of Perdioc&s II., obtained the throne 
by the murder of his half-brother. He improved 

t he internal oondition of his kingdom, and was 

a warm patron of art and literature. t His palaoe 
was adorned with magnificent paintings by 
7 ^rfa • a.y>^ Euripides, Agathon, and other men 
erf eminence, were amonghis guests. According 
to pw ift accounts Archelaus was accidentally 
nlttin in g hunting party by his favourite, Ora- 
terns ; but according to otner accounts he was 
murdered by Craterus. (Diod. xiv. 87 ; Aristot. 
Pol v. 10.)— -3. A general of Mithridates. In 
B.c. 87 he was sent into Greece by Mithridates 
with a large fleet and army ; at first he met 
with considerable success, held most of northern 
Gxeeoe, and took Peiraeus. After sustaining 
a siege, he withdrew to Boeotia, where he was 
twice defeated by Sulla in 86, near Chaeroneu 
and Orohomenos. Thereupon he was commis- 
sioned by Mithridates to sue for peace, which 
he obtained ; but subsequently being suspected 
of treachery by the king, he deserted to the 
Romans just before the commencement of the 
second Mithridatic war, B.c. 81. (Pint. Sull, 
11-24 ; Appian, Mithr. 17-64 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 25.)— 
4. Son of the preceding, was raised by Pompey, 
in b.c. 68, to the dignity of priest of the goddess 
(Enyo or Bellona) at Comana in Pontus or 
Cappadocia. In 56 or 55 Archelaus became 
king; tn Egypt by marrying Berenice, the 
dang! ter of Ptolemy Auletes, who, after the 
expulsion of her father, had obtained the sove- 
reignty of Egypt. Archelaus, however, was 
king of Egypt only for 6 months, for Gabinius 
marched with an army into Egypt in order to 
restore Ptolemy Auletes, and m the battle 
which ensued Archelaus perished. {Bell. Alex. 
06 ; Strab. pp. 558, 796 ; Dio Casa, xxxix. 58 ; Cic. 
pro Bab. Post. 8.) — 5. Son of No. 4, and his 
successor in the office of high-priest of Comana, 
was deprived of his dignity by Julius Caesar 
in 47 (Cic. Fam. xv. 4 ; Bell. Alex. 66). — 6. Son 
of No. 5, received from Antony, in b.c. 86, the 
kingdom of Cappadocia — a favour which he 
owed to the charms of his mother Glaphyra. 
After the battle of Actium Octavianus not only 
left Archelaus in the possession of his kingdom, 
but subsequently added to it a part of Cilicia 
and Lesser Armenia. But having incurred the 
enmity of Tiberius by the attention which he 
had paid to C. Caesar, he was summoned to 
Borne soon after the accession of Tiberius and 
accused of treason. His life was spared, but 
he was obliged to remain at Rome, where lie 
died soon after, aj>. 17. Cappadocia was then 
mude a Roman province. (Strab. pp. 540, 796 ; 
Dio Cass. li. 8; Tac. Ann. ii. 42 ; Suet. Tib. 87, 
Cal. 1).— 7. A philosopher, probably bom at 
Athens, though others moke him a native of 
Miletus, flourished about b.c. 450. The philo- 
sophical system of Archelaus is remarkable as 
forming a point of transition from the older to 
the newer form of philosophy in Greece. As a 
pupil of Anaxagoras he belonged to the Ionian 
school, but he added to the physical system of 
his teacher some attempts at moral speculation. 

A ga ins t the statement that Socrates was taught 

by him (Diog. Laert. ii. 19) it must be noted 
that Plato and Xenophon say nothing about it. 
-•*. A Greek poet, in Egypt, lived under the 
Ptolemies, and wrote epigrams, some of which 
are still extant in the Greek Anthology.— 9. A 
sculptor of Priene, son of Apollonius, made the 
marble bas-relief representing the Apotheosis 
of Homer, which formerly belonged to the j 
Colonna family at Rome, and is now in the I 
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British Museum. This work, which probably* 
belongs to the early part of the rein of Ti- 
berius, is noticed as a mixture of styles. Th* 
upper part is composed more in the painter 1 * 
manner than the sculptor’s (as is sometimes 
found in the Alexandrian school): the lower 
part revives the older style of Greek votive* 
tablets. 

ArchSmdruf (*A pxfapos), or Opbeltbs, son 
of the Nemean king Lycurgus and Eurydice. 
When the Seven heroes on their expedition 
against Thebes stopped at Nexnea to obtain 
water, Hypsipyle, the nurse of the child Opheltea, 
while showing the way to the Seven, left the 
child alone. In the meantime, the child was- 
killed by a serpent. The Seven gave him burial ; 
but as Amphiaraus saw in this accident an omen 
boding destruction to himself and his com- 
panions, they called the child Archemorns, that 
is, ’Forerunner of Death,’ and instituted the- 
Nemean games in honour of him. His death, 
is frequently represented in works of art. (Pind. 
Nem. viii. 51, x. 28; Pan* ii. 15, viii. 48 £ 
Apollod. iii. 6 ; Stat. Theb. iv. 624.) 

Aroheitr&tui (’Apx&rrpoToj), of Gela or 
Syracuse, about b.c. 850, wrote a poem on the 
Art of Cookery, which was imitated or trans- 
lated by Ennius in his Carmina Hedypathetica* 
or Hedypathica (from rjbvirdBua). — Fragments: 
by Ribbeck, Berlin, 1877. 

Archiai (*A px^s). 1* An Heraclid of Corinth, 
left his country in consequence of the death of 
Actaeon, and founded Syracuse, b.c. 784, by 
command of the Delphic oracle (Thuc. vi. 8; 
Paus. v. 7, 2; Strab. pp. 262, 269). — 2. A. Lioi- 
nius Archias, a Greek poet, born at Antioch in 
Syria, about b.c. 120, very early obtained cele- 
brity by his verses. In 102 he came to Rome, 
and was received in the moBt friendly way by 
many of the Roman nobles, especially by the 
Luculli, from whom he afterwards obtained the 
gentile name of Licinius. After a short stay at 
Rome he accompanied L. Lucullus, the elder, 
to Sicily, and followed him, in the banishment 
to which he was sentenced for his management 
of the slave war in that island, to Heraclea in 
Lucania, in which town Archias was enrolled 
as a citizen ; and as this town was a state 
united with Rome by a foedus , he subsequently 
obtained the Roman franchise in accordance 
with the Lex Plautia Papina passed in b.c. 89. 
At a later time he accompanied L. Lucullus 
the younger to the Mithridatic war. Soon after 
his return, a charge was brought against him in 
61 of assuming the citizenship illegally, and the 
trial came on before Q. Cicero, who was praetor 
this year. He was defended by his friend M. 
Cicero in the extant speech Pro Arabia, in 
which the orator, after briefly discussing the 
legal points of the case, rests the defence of 
his client upon his surpassing merits as a poet, 
which entitled liim to the Roman citizenship. 
We may presume that Archias was acquitted, 
though we have no formal statement of the fact. 
Archias wrote a poem on the Cimbrio war in 
honour of MariuB ; another on the Mithridatic 
wav in honour of Lucullus; and at the time of 
his trial was engaged on a poem in honour of 
Cicero’s consulship. No fragments of these 
works are extant ; and it is doubtful whether 
the epigrams preserved under the name of 
Archias in the Greek Anthology were really 
written by him. (Cic. pro Arch., ad Att. L 18 ; 
Quintil. x. 7, 19.) 

Arohid&mus (’ApxlSajuor), the name of 6 
kings of Sparta. 1. Son of Anaxidamus, con- 
temporary with the Tegeatan war, which fol- 
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lowed eoon after the second Messenian, B.c. 668 
<(Paus. iii. 7, 6).— A Son of Zeuxidamus, suc- 
ceeded his grandfather Leotychides, and reigned 
fi.o. 469-427. Daring his reign, b.o. 464, Sparta 
-was made a heap of ruins by a tremendous 
earthquake ; and for the next 10 years he was 
engaged in war against the revolted Helots and 
JCessenians. Towards the end of his reign the 
Peloponnesian war broke out : he recommended 
his countrymen not rashly to embark in the 
war, and he appears to have taken a more 
'correct view of tne real strength of Athens than 
nny other Spartan. After the war had been 
declared (b.c. 481) he invaded Attica, and held 
the supreme command of the Peloponnesian 
forces till his death in 429. (Hdt. vi. 71 ; Thuc. 
i*— iii. ; Diod. xi. 68 ; Paus. iii. 7.)— 8, Grandson 
of No. 2, and son of Agesilaus II., reigned b.c. 
£61-888. During the lifetime of his father he 
took an active part in resisting the Thebans 
And the various other enemies of Sparta, and 
in 867 he defeated the Arcadians and Argives in 
the ‘ Tearless Battle/ so called because he had 
'won it without losing a man. In 862 he de- 
iended Sparta against Epaminondas. In the 
third Sacred war (b.c. 856-846) he assisted the 
Phocians. In 888 he went to Italy to aid the 
Tarentines against the Lucanians, and there 
fell in battle. (Xen. Hell. v. 4, vii. 1-5 ; Diod. 
xv., xvi. ; Strab. p. 280.) — 4. Grandson of No. 8, 
end son of Eudamidas I., was king in b.c. 296, 
'when he was defeated by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
(Pint. Demetr. 85). — 6. Son of Eudamidas II., 
and the brother of Agis IV. On the murder of 
Agis, in B.c. 240, Archidamus fled from Sparta, 
but afterwards obtained the throne by means 
of Aratus. He was, however, slain almost im- 
m ^diately after his return to Sparta. He was 
th9 last king of the Eurypontid race. (Plut. 
Cleom. 1, 5 ; Polyb. v. 87, viii. 1.) 

ArchXgtines (’Apx*7^ /7 ? s )> an eminent Greek 
physician, bom at Apamea in Syria, practised 
at Borne in the time of Trajan, a.d. 98-117. 
He published a treatise on the pulse, on which 
Galen wrote a Commentary. It seems to be 
founded on preconceived theory rather than 
practical observation. He was the most eminent 
physician of the sect of the Eclectici, and is 
mentioned by Juvenal as well as by other 
writers. Only a few fragments of his works 
xemain. (Juv. vi. 286, xiii. 98, xiv. 252.) 

Archilochus (*A PX^Ac^os), of Paros, was one 
of the earliest Ionian lync poets, and the first 
Greek poet who composed Iambic verses accord- 
ing to fixed rules. He lived about B.c. 720-676. 
He was descended from a noble family, who 
held the priesthood in Paros. His grandfather 
was Tellis, his father TeleBicleB, and hiB mother 
a slave named Enipo. In the flower of his age 
(between b.c. 710 and 700), Archilochus went 
from Paros to ThaBos with a colony, of which 
one account makeB him the leader. The motive 
for this emigration can only be conjectured. It 
was most probably the result of a political 
change, to which cause was added, in the case 
of Arohiloohus, a sense of personal wrong. He 
had been a suitor to Neobule, one of the 
daughters of Lycambes, who first promised and 
afterwards refused to give his daughter to the 
poet. Enraged at this treatment, Archilochus 
attacked the whole family in an iambic poem, 
accusing Lycambes of perjury, and his daughters 
of the most abandoned lives. The verses were 
recited at the festival of Demeter, and produced 
such an effect that the daughters of Lycambes 
are said to have hanged themselves through 
sha m e? (Hor. Epod. 6, 18). The bitterness which 
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lie expresses in his poems towards his native 
island seems to have arisen in part also from 
the low estimation in which he was held, as 
being the son of a slave. Neither was he more 
happy at Thasos. He draws the most melan- 
choly picture of his adopted country, which he 
at length quitted in disgust. 

While at Tnasos, he incurred 
the disgrace of losing his 
shield in an engagement with 
the Thracians of the opposite 
continent; but, instead of 
being ashamed of the disas- 
ter, he recorded it in his 
verse : not, however, because 
he felt himself to be a coward, 
but because he felt that his 
courage had been proved be- 
yond dispute, and lie wished 
to express 
probation c 

killed when there was no- Archilochus, 
thing to be gained by it. 

The feeling of Horace (if his case is real and 
not a mere copy of Archilochus) was dif- 
ferent, since lie never professed to be a warrior 
by nature. At length he returned to Paros, 
and in a war between the Parians and the 
people of Naxos, he fell by the hand of a 
Naxion named Calondas or Corax. The force 
and originality of Archilochus is vindicated by 
the Greek critics, who gave him a place in 
poetry beside Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles — 
perhaps as heading a fourth branch of poetry 
(Longin. xiii. 8 ; Veil. Pat. i. 5 ; Diog. Laert. ix. 1 ; 
Cic. Oaf. 1, 4). He shared with his contem- 
poraries, Thaletas and Terpander, in the honour 
of establishing lyric poetry throughout Greece. 
The invention of the elegy is ascribed to him, 
as well as to Callinus ; but it was on his satiric 
Iambic poetry that his fame was founded. His 
Iambics expressed the strongest feelings in the 
most unmeasured language. The licence of 
Ionian democracy and the bitterness of a dis- 
appointed man were united with the highest 
degree of poetical power to give them force and 
point. The emotion accounted most con- 
spicuous in his verses was ‘ rage ’ — * Archilochum 
proprio rabies armavit iombo * (Hor. Ar. Potit. 
79). — The fragments of Archilochus are collected 
in Bergk’s Poet. Lyrici Graec. 1867, and by 
Liebel, Archilochi Beliquiae , Lips. 1812, 8vo. 

Archimedes (*A pyiptfiys), of Syracuse, the 
most famous of ancient mathematicians, was 
bom B.c. 287. He was a friend, and according 
to Plutarch a kinsman, of Hiero, though his 
actual condition in life does not seem to have 
been elevated. In the early part of his life he 
travelled into Egypt, where he studied under 
Conon the Samian, a mathematician and as- 
tronomer. After visiting other countries, he 
returned to Syracuse (Diod. v. 87). Here he 
constructed for Hiero various engines of war, 
which, many years afterwards, were so far 
effectual in the defence of Syracuse against 
Marcellus as to convert the siege into a block- 
ade, and delay the taking of the city for a con- 
siderable time (Plut. Marcell. 14-18 ; Polyb. 
viii. 5 ; Liv. xxiv. 84). The acoounts of the 
performances of these engines are evidently 
exaggerated ; and the story of the burning of 
the Roman ships by the reflected rays of the 
sun, though very current in later times, is 
probably a fiction : it is not recorded by Plut- 
arch, Polybius, or Livy; the earliest writers 
who mention it are Galen (de Temp . iii. 2) and 
Lucian (Hipp. 2, 2). It is described more par- 
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tiou larly by Tsetses (Chil. ii. 108 f.). He super- times the general of his oity, and he commanded 
intended the building of a ship of extraordinary in several campaigns, in all of which he waa 
sise for Hiexo, of which a description is given victorious. Whether we are to believe that 
in Athenaeus (p. 906 d), where he is also said he was drowned while upon a voyage in the 
to have moved it to the sea by the help of Adriatic, depends on the interpretation of Hor. 
a screw. He invented a machine called, from Od. i. 28. It is generally supposed that, if 
its form Codea, and now known as the water- the drowned body is not that of Archytas, his 
screw of Archimedes, for pumping the water tomb was on the shore near the spot where 
out of the hold of this vessel (Vitr. x. 11 ; Diet, the body lay ; but we have no positive record 
Ant. s.v. Coclea ). Another celebrated proof of of his death or the place of his burial. Our 
his genius was tne construction of a sphere — a chief authority for the little known of his life 
kind of orrery, representing the movements of is Diog. Laert. viii. 79-88 ; of. Cic. de Sen. 12, 
the heavenly bodies (Cic. N. D. ii. 85, 88, 89, Tuse. iv. 86, 78, de Rep. i. 88 ; Val. Max* 
Tuae. i. 25, 68; Ov. Fast. vi. 277; Clauaian, iv. 1. As a philosopher, he belonged to the 
Ep. 21). When Syracuse was taken (b.c. 212), Pythagorean school, and through his genius 
Archimedes was killed by the Homan soldiers, and reputation raised the sect to something of 
being at the time intent upon a mathematical its former influence in Magna Graecia, from 
problem (Liv. xxv. 81; Plut. Mare. 19; Val. which it finally declined as regards science soon 
Max. viii. 7 ; Cic. de Fin. v. 19, 50). Upon his after his death ; and the Pytlmgorean mysteries 
tomb was placed the figure of a sphere inscribed alone maintained their position. Like the 
in a cylinder. When Cicero was quaestor in Pythagoreans in general, he paid much atten- 
Sicily (75) he found this tomb near one of the tion to mathematics. To his theoretical science 
gates of the city, almost hid amongst briars, he added the skill of a practical mechanician, 
and forgotten by the Syracusans (Cic. Tuse. v. and constructed various machines and auto- 
28, 64). The intellect of Archimedes was of matons, among which his wooden flying dove 
the very highest order. He possessed, in a in particular was the wonder of antiquity. He 
degree never exceeded, unless by Newton, the also applied mathematics with success to 
inventive genius which discovers new provinces musical science, and even to metaphysical 
of inquiry, and finds new points of view for old philosophy. His influence as a philosopher 
and familiar objects ; the clearness of concep- was so great, that Plato was undoubtedly in- 
tion which is essential to the resolution of debted to him for some of his views; and 
complex phaenomena into their constituent Aristotle is thought by some writers to have 
elements ; and the power and habit of intense borrowed the idea of his categories, as well as 
and persevering thought, without which other some of his ethical principles, from Archytas* 
intellectual gifts are comparatively fruitless. When Horace calls him mensorem arenas , he 
The following works of Archimedes have come implies, rightly or wrongly, that Archytas had 
down to us: 1. On Equiponderants and Centres pursued the calculations of Archimedes in the 
of Gravity. 2. The Quadrature of the Para- ^ap/drrjs. 

hola. 8. On the Sphere and Cylinder. 4. On AroonnSsui ( 'Ap^vvyeos : *A pKovyij nos). 1» 
Dimension of the Circle. 5. On Spirals. 6. Ora An island off the coast of Ionia, near Lefeedus, 
Conoids and Spheroids. 7. The Arenarius also called Aspis (Strab. p. 648.) — 2. {Or ah 
(4 ^afi/ilrris ), in which he calculates the sphere Ada), an island off the coast of Caria, opposite 
of the stars, and shows that it is possible to Halicarnassus, of which it formed the harbour 
note a number greater than that of the grains (Strab. p. 656 ; Arrian, i. 28). 
of sand which would fill it (64 figures in our Arefliius (* Apicrivos ), of Miletus, the most 
notation is his estimate). His real point is to distinguished among the cyclic poets, probably 
maintain that the power of notation is not lived about B.c. 776. Two epic poems were 
limited, as his contemporaries thought. It is attributed to him. 1. The Aethiopis, which 
remarkable that he in Borne degree anticipated was a kind of continuation of Homer’s Iliad : 
the invention of logarithms. 8. On Floating its chief heroes were Memnon, king of the 
Bodies. 9. Lemmata. — Editions. Of his Ethiopians, and Achilles, who slew him, in 
works, by Torelli, Oxon. 1792 ; of the Spirals, vengeance for the slaughter of Antilochus. It 
by G. Scnerling, Liibeck, 1865 ; of the Dimen- narrates also the combat between the Greeks 
ston of the Circle , by H. Menge, Coblenz, 1874. and Amazons, and the death of Penthesilea* 
There is a French translation of his works, and concludes with the death of Achilles, his 
with notes, by F. Peyrard, Paris, 1808, and an funeral rites, and the contest for his arms. 
English translation of the Arenarius by G. 2. The Sack of Ilion (*I \lov nip a is), which con- 
Anaerson, London, 1784. tained a description of the destruction of Troy, 

Arohlmu ('Apyci'o*), one of the leading Athe- and the subsequent events until the departure 
nians, who, with ThrasybuluB and Anytus, over- of the Greeks, with which the Btory of the 2nd. 
threw the government of the Thirty, b.c. 408 Aeneid mainly agrees. The substance of these 
(Dem. c. Tim. p. 742 ; Aeschin. o. Ctesiph . 61). two epics of Arctinus are preserved by Proclus* 
Archippus ( i/ Apx t,nr °*)> an Athenian poet of Fragments in G. Kinkel, Epic. Grace. Fr. 
the Old Comedy, about b.c. 415. In his play 1877 ; Kockly, Corp. Ep. Graec. 

'Ixflvs, he seems to have followed Magnes (as Arotophflaz. fARCTos.] 

Aristophanes does in the Birds) in introducing AretOf (*A picros), ‘ the Bear/ two constella- 
animals, for he has a chorus of fishes. — Fragm, tions near the N. Pole. 1. The Great Bear 
in Meineke. FApicros psydKri ; Ursa Major), also called the 

ArchytM ('A pxtfrar). 1* Of Amphissa, a Waggon (apata: plaustrum ). The ancient 
Greek epic poet, flourished about b.c. 800 Italian name of this constellation was Septem 
(Athen. p. 82). — 8. Of Tarentum, a distinguished Triones, that is, the Seven Ploughing Oxen? 
philosopher, mathematician, general, and states- also Septentrio, and with the epithet Major to* 
man, probably lived about b.c. 400, and on- distinguish it from the Septentrio Minor, or 
wards, so that he was contemporary with Plato, Lesser Bear : hence Virgil \Aen. iii. 856) speaks 
whose life he is said to have saved by his in- of geminosque Triones. The Great Bear was 
fiusnoe with the tyrant Dionysius (Tsetz. Chil also called Belice (ihlierj) from its sweeping 
x. 85ft, xi 862 ; cf. Plut. Dion. 18). He was 7 round in a curve. — 8. The Lesser or Lettlr 
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Bxib f 'kperos putpd : Ursa Minor), likewise*! ArSE or Aritlfts ("Apua or 'AggrUa rijvot, 
called the Waggon, was first added to the the island of Ares: Kerasunt Ada), also 
Greek catalogues by Thales, by whom it was called Chaloerltis, an island off the coast of 
probably imparted from the East. It was also Pontus, dose to Phamacea, celebrated in the 
called Phoenice (<Pou4ieri), from the circum- legend of the Argonauts (Ap. Rhod. ii. 884; 
stance that it was selected by the Phoenicians Mel. ii. 7). 

as the guide by which they shaped their course ArMthdus ('A prjtSoos), king of Arne in 
at sea, the Greek mariners with less judgment Boeotia, and husband of Philomedusa, is called 
employing the Great Bear for the purpose ; and in the Iliad (vii. 8) Kopvrfjrris, because he fought 
Oynosura (K vv6<roupa), dog’s tail, from the with a club : he fell by the hand of the Area- 
xesemblance of the constellation to the upturned dian Lycurgus (H. vii. 182 ; Paus. viii. 11, 8). 
curl of a dog’s tail. The constellation before Arelftte, Arelas, or Arel&tom (Arelatensis : 
the Great Bear was called Bodtes (B odrys), Arles), a town in Gallia NarbonenBis at the 
Arctophylax (*Aptcro<pv\at), or Arcturus head of the delta of the Rhone on the left 
('ApwoOpos from ovpos, guard) ; the two latter bank, and a Roman colony founded by the 
names suppose the constellation to represent a soldiers of the sixth legion, Colonia Arelate 
man upon the watch, and denote simply the Sextanorum. It is first mentioned by Caesar, 
position of the figure in reference to the Great and under the emperors it became one of the 
Bear, while Bodtes, which is found in Homer, most flourishing towns on this side of the Alps, 
refers to the Waggon , the imaginary figure of Constantine the Great built an extensive 
Bootes being fancied to occupy the place of the suburb on the right bank, which he connected 
driver of the team. At a later time Arcto- with the city by a bridge. The Roman remains 
phylax became the general name of the con- at Arles attest the greatness of the ancient 
stellation, and the word Arcturus was confined city : there are still to be seen an obelisk of 
to the chief Btar in it. All these constellations granite, and the ruins of an aqueduct, theatre, 
are connected in mythology with the Arcadian amphitheatre, palace of Constantine, and a 
nymph Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon, large Roman cemetery. (Strab. p. 181 ; Mel. ii. 
metamorphosed by Zeus upon the earth into a 5 ; Plin. iii. 86 ; Caes. B. G. i. 86, ii. 5 ; Auson. 
she-bear. [See Abcas.] In the poets the Urb. Nob. 8.) 
epithets of these stars have constant reference Aremdrloa. [Armorica.] 
to the family and country of Callisto : thus we Arenacum ( Arnheim or Aert ?), a town of 
find them called Lycaonis Arctos : Maenalia the Batavi in Gallia Belgica (Toe. Hist. v. 20). 
Arctos and Maenalia Ursa (from M. Muw.ialus Ar$6p&gus. [Athenae.] 
in Arcadia) : Erymanthis Ursa (from & 3ry- Ares ( y Aprjs), the Greek god of war, re- 
manthus in Arcadia): Parrhasides stellae presented as the son of Zeus and Hera 
flfrom the Arcadian town Parrhasia). Though (II. v. 890 ; Hes. Th. 922). Another tradition 
most traditions identified Botttes with Areas, makes his birth a parallel to that of Athene ; 
others pronounced him to be Icarus or his he is bom from Hera alone, to whom a flower 
daughter Erigone. Hence the Septentriones had been given by Flora (Ov. Fast. v. 229). 
are called Boves Icarii . (See Diet, of Antiq. But while Athene represents wisdom in war, 
s. v. Astronomia). Ares is described in Homer, who makes Eris 

Ard&lus, son of Hephaestus, built at Troezen his sister, as rejoicing in tumult and bloodshed, 
a temple to the Muses, where they were called and a fickle partisan (dAAoirprfcraAAos, II. v. 
locally 'AptiaKlcu ; said also to have invented the 889) : he helps the Trojans though he had pro- 
flute. (Paus. ii. 81, 4; Plut. de Mus. 5). mised aid to the Greeks (II. v. 882, xxi. 412). 

Aretftrus. [Arctos.] His character is not congenial to the Greek 

ArdSa fArdeas, -atis : Ardea). 1. The chief mind, certainly not to the spirit of Homer, and 
town of the Rutuli in Latium, a little to the for that reason, and probably also because in 
left of the river Numicus, 8 miles from the sea, spite of the parentage given him he is still to 
was situated on a rock surrounded by marshes, some degree felt to be a foreign Thracian god, 
in an unhealthy district (Strab. p. 281 ; Mart, we find him represented in undignified positions 
iv. 80). It was one of the most ancient places in the Iliad, and often overborne by the more 
in Italy, and was said to have been the capital truly Greek deities. He is ignominiously 
of Turaus (Verg. Aen. vii. 410 ; Plin. iii. 56). driven from the field by Athene and Diomede 
It was one of the 80 cities of the Latin League, (II. v. 776) ; again overcome by Athene (II. xxi. 
and was besieged by Tarquinius Superbus 405), prevented by her from avenging his son 
(Dionys. iv. 64, v. 61 ; Liv. i. 57). It was con- Ascalaphus (II. xv. 125), his son Cycnus (Hes. 
quered and colonised by the Romans, b.c. 442, Sc. 465) : he was imprisoned for thirteen 
from which time its importance declined (Liv. months by the Aloidae (II. v. 885), and made a 
iv. 11 ; Diod. xii. 84 ; cf. Liv. v. 44, xxvii. 9 ; laughing-stock to the gods (Ov. viii. 266), when 
Verg. Aen. vii. 418 ; Strab. p. 291 ; Juv. xii. 105). the partner of his disgrace was Aphrodite, her- 
In its neighbourhood was the Latin Aphrodi- self in many aspects a deity of alien origin, 
sium or temple of Venus, under the superin- He fights oftenest on foot, but sometimes in a 
tendenceof Ardeates.— 8. (, Ardehdn ?), an im- chariot (II. v. 866, xv. 119; Hes. Sc. 109, 191; 
portant town in Persis, SW. of Pers6polis. Pind. Pyth. iv. 87). Quintus Smymaeus 
Arduenna Silva, the Ardennes, avast forest, names his four horses Aithon, Phlogios, Kona- 
in the NW. of Gaul, extended from the Rhine bos, Phobos ; in Homer he has two, and 
and the Treviri to the Nervii and Remi, and N. Deimos and Phobos are his sons, not his horses, 
as for as the Scheldt : there are still consider- As god of battles he has the epithet or surname 
able remains of this forest, though the greater *Ervd\ios in Homer (II. ii. 612, xiii. 518) : the 
part of it has disappeared (Caes. B. G. v. 8, vi. name was probably used as a battle-cry ( (cf. 
29, 88). There was a Celtic goddess of this Xen. Anab. i. 8, 18), and in later writers given 
name, whose attributes seem to have been akin to a separate deity [Enyaliub.] The love of 
to those of Artemis (C. I. L. vi. 46). Ares for Aphrodite is noticed in the Iliad, and 

ArdjS ("Apbus), son of GygeB, king of Lydia, in various traditions Eros and Anteros, Deirnna 
reigned b.c. 678-629 : he took Priene and made and Phobos, and Priapus are their children, 
war against Miletus (Hdt. i. 16 ; Paus. iv. 24). According to the Theban story he was the hue- 
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band of Aphrodite, and father by her of Har- 
monia (He*. Th. 987). In Homer Thrace is 
tiie home of Ares (II. xiii. 801, Od. viii. 861 ; 
ef. Hdt. v. 7; Soph. Ant. 970, 0. B. 196) ; but 
the most ancient seat of his worship in Greece 
appears to have been Thebes (Aescn. Th. 185), 
whence in the Iliad the 
walls of Thebes are 
called reiYcr ‘'Apeiov 
(iv. 407), ana he was the 
father of the dragon 
which Cadmus slew at 
the well of Ares (Paus. 
ix. 10, 5 ; Cadmus). At 
Athens his temple was 
on the western slope of 
Areiopagus and con- 
tained statues of Aphro- 
dite, of Ares (by Alca- 
menes), of Athene, and 
Enyo (Pans. i. 8, 5). 
The Athenian story 
makes him marry the 
daughter of Erechtheus, 
and become the father 
of Alcippe; as slayer 
a) of Hallrrhothius, who 
assailed Alcippe, he was tried before the coun- 
cil of gods in the Areiopagus. [Hajlirrho- 
thius ; Diet . Ant. s. v. Areiopagus. ] It is clear 
that this story points to a period when his wor- 
ship was introduced as that of a separate deity. 
[For the Amazons, daughters of Ares, and their 
attack on Athens, see Amazones.] As regards 
the origin of Ares, some, from a theory that a 
war-god is not a primitive idea, suppose him to 
b*ve been a storm-god or a light-god ; others 
with greater truth regard him as one of the 
X96si oi Ocol, working from the depths of the 
earth to produce on the one hand increase, on 
the other death and destruction : whence he 
became the god of war. It may be replied that 
it is difficult to conceive a primitive time to 
which war was not familiar, and it is vain to 
Inquire what deity was appealed to by primitive 
warring tribes. There must have been dif- 
ferent deities in different local religions whose 
worship was appropriated by Ares. The 
worship of ’'Aprjs a<pvfi6s at Tyre and of ’'Aprjs 
‘YuvaucoSolvas (Paus. viii. 44, 6; 48, 8) very 
likely points to an old nature-worship of a god 
of increase, as may also be suggested by his 
union with Aphrodite : on the other hand when 
we find ¥ Afnjs fmos honour 3d with % AH t vj\ 
irwia at Olympia, and Ares receiving sacrifices 
of dogs at Therapnae, the inference is that he 
Tjplaced for purposes of war a local animal- 
worship (Paus. iii. 20, 1; 14, 9; v. 15, 4). 
But that Ares mainly represents a worship 
of a god of the netherworld in various parts of 
Greece is highly probable. As regards the 
earliest site of this worship there is every 
probability that the idea of Ares which pre- 
dominated in Greece was derived from Thrace, 
as is implied by Homer and Herodotus, and 
was adopted by Thebes and other states as a 
modification of their own worship. There may 
be fewer Thracian than Theban legends about 
Ares, but we know more about Thebes than 
Thrace. The Theban story seems to express 
the struggle between an ancient serpent-wor- 
ship with which Ares had become identified, 
perluyM through Thracian influence, and a new 
civilisation, probably at the time when the 
worship of Dionysus began to prevail. In older 
art Ares is represented as a fully armed, 
bearded warrior: in the 5th century from 
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Pheidias onwards the type is that of a band* 
some beardless youth, naked or nearly so. 



Ares. (Ludoviat Statue In Borne-) 


with a spear and sometimes a helmet: the 
bearded typa reappears later. 

Arestor (’A pi err cop), father of Argus, the 
guardian of lo, who is therefore called Are- 
storides. 

Aretaeus (’Apercuos), the Cappadocian, one 
of the most celebrated of the ancient Greek 
physicians, probably lived in the reign of Ves- 
pasian. He wrote in Ionic Greek a general 
treatise on diseases in 8 books, which is still 
extant. He is noticeable for accuracy of dia- 
gnosis, and for a departure from the method of 
Hippocrates when he considered that the 
symptoms required it, in which he ib supported 
by modem experience. — The best edition is by 
C. G. Ktihn, Lips. 1828. 

Aritas ;*Ap*ras), the name of several kings 
of Arabia Petraea. 1. A contemporary of 
Pompey, invaded Judaea in B.c. 65, in order to 
place Hyrcanus on the throne, but was driven 
back by the Homans, who espoused the cause of 
Aristobulus. His dominions were subsequently 
invaded by Scaurus, the lieutenant of Pompey. 
(Dio Cass, xxx vii. 16; Plut. Pomp. 89; Joseph 
Ant. xiv.) — 8. The father-in-law of Herod Anti- 
pas, invaded Judaea, because Herod had dis- 
missed the daughter of Aretas in consequence 
of his connexion with Herodias (Jos. Ant. 
xviii.). This Aretas seems to have been the 
prince who had possession of Damascus at the 
time of the conversion of the Apostle Paul, 
a.d. 81. 

ArSt$ (’Afrfjrrj). 1. Wife of Alcinous, king of 
the Phaeacians, received Ulysses with hospi- 
tality, and induced her people not to give up 
Medea to the emissaries of Aeetes (Od. vi. 805, 
vii. 06 ff. ; Ap. Bh. iv. 1010 ; Apollod. i. 9, 25). 
—2. Daughter of the elder Dionysius and 
Aristomache, wife of Thearides, and after his 
death of her uncle Dion. After Dion had fled 
from Syracuse, Arete was compelled by her 
brother to marry Timocrates, one of his friends ; 
but she was again received by Dion as bis wife 
when he had obtained possession of Syracuse 
and expelled the younger Dionysius. After 
the assassination of Dion in 858, she was 
drowned by his enemies. (Plut. Dion.; Ael. 
F. JET. xii 47, where Arete and Aristomache are 
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«anfused.)— 8. Daughter of Aristippus, the 
iounder of the Cyrenaic school of philosophy 
was instructed by him in the principles of his 
system, which she transmitted to her son the 
younger Aristippus (Diog. Laert. ii. 72). 

ArethUsa (*A p4$ovaa), one of the Nereids, 
4md the nymph of the famous fountain of Are- 
thusa in the 
island of Or- 
tygia near Sy- 
racuse. For 
detail^ see Al- 
pheus. Virgil 
( Eclog . iv. 1, x. 
i 1) reckons her 
[ among the Si- 
cilian nymphs, 
and as the di- 
vinity who in- 
spired pastoral 
poetry. The 
head of Are- 
thusa with her 
hair confined 
in a net and 
surrounded by 
flcdies, occurs 
in the coins 
of Syracuse. — 

I There were se- 1 
verol other j 
fountains in j 
Greece which j 
bore the name j 
of Arethu-ia, of ! 
which the most J 
important was ' 
A^eihnca. Coin of Syracuse of the one in Ithaca, 
reign of Gelon, -whose Olympic vlo- T.ohnJn 

toiy is shown on the reverie. n °W IjeOactO, 

and another in 

Euboea near Chalcis (Strab. p. 58 ; Eur. Ij)h. 
Aul. 170). 

Arfithllsa (*A p40ov<ra: Er-Bestun), a town 
and fortress on the Orontes, in Syria (Strab. 
p. 758 ; Appian, Syr. 57). For its history and 
government see Emesa. 

ArStlas. [Area.] 

ArStlum. [Arretium.] 

Arena (’Ape vs), two kings of Sparta. 1. Suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, Cleomenes II. (since 
his father Acrotatus had died before him), and 
reigned b.c. 809-265. He made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to deliver Greece from the 
dominion of Antigonus Gonatas, and at length 
iell in battle against the Macedonians in 265, 
and was succeeded by his son Acrotatus (Justin, 
xxiv. 1 ; Plut. "Pyrrh. 26-29 ; Paus. iii. 6 ; 
Diod. xx. 29). — 2. Grandson of No. 1, reigned 
as a child for 8 years under the guardianship of 
his uncle LeonidaB II., who succeeded him about 
B.C. 256 (Plut. Apts, 8). 

Arlv&oaeor Arevaoi, the most powerful 
tribe of the Oeltiberians in Spain, near the 
sources of the Tagus, derived tlieir name from 
the river Areva { Arlanzo ), a tributary of the 
Durius ( Duero ) (Strab. p. 162 ; Polyb. xxxv. 2 ; 
Appian 45; Plin. iii. 19, 27). 

Argaeus f Apycuos). 1. King of Macedonia, 
son and successor of Perdiccas I., the founder 
of the dynasty.— 2. A pretender to the Mace- 
donian crown, dethroned Perdiccas II. and 
Teigned 2 years (Diod. xiv. 92, xvi. 2). 

Argaeus Mons ( 'Apycuos : Erdjieh ), a lofty 
snow-capped mountain nearly in the centre of 
Cappadocia ; an offset of the Anti-Taurus. At 
its foot stood the celebrated oity of Mazaca or 
Caesarea (Strab. p. 588). 
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ArganthOnlufl ('AnorMnot), king of Tartes- 
sus in Spain, in the 8th century b.c., is said to 
have reigned 80 years, and to have lived 120 
(Hdt. L 168 ; Strab. p. 151 ; Lucian, Macrob. 10 ; 
Cic. de Sen. 19 ; PHn. vii. 154, who cites Ana- 
creon as making him live 150 years). 

ArganthOnlus or Arganthus Xons (t& *Ap- 
ya vBZviov 6pos : Katirli), a mountain in Bithy- 
nia, running out into the Propontis, forming 
the Prom. Posidium (C. Bout), and separating 
the bays of CioB and Astacus (Strab. p. 564). 

Argennum or Arglnum (''Apytvyov, *A prfivov : 
0. Blanco), a promontory on tne Ionian coast, 
opposite to Chios (Time. viii. 84). 

Axgentarius Xons. 1. Monte Argentaro, a 
promontory of Etruria, where it is said there 
are traces of ancient silver mines.— & Part of 
M. Orospeda in southern Spain, the source of 
the river Boetis (Strab. p. 148). 

Argentina, a small river in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, which flows into the Mediterranean near 
Forum Julii (Cic. Fam. x. 84 ; Plin. iii. 85). 

Argentor&tum or -tui ( Straeburg ), an im- 
portant town on the Rhine in Gallia Belgioa, 
the head-quarters of the 8th legion, and a Roman 
municipium. In its neighbourhood Julian 
gained a brilliant victory over the Alemanni, 
a.d. 857. It was subsequently called Strate - 
burgum and Stratisburgum in the Notitia 
and Ravenna Geog. (Amm. Marc. xv. 11, 
xvi. 12 ; Zosim. iii. 8.) 

Arges. [Cyclopes.] 

Argla (’A pyela), daughter of Adrastus and 
Amphithea, and wife of PolyniceB (Apollod. i. 9 ; 
Diod. iv. 65). 


Argla (’Apycfa). [Argos.] 
Argilltum, a district in R< 


rict in Rome, which exten- 
ded from the S. of the Quirinal to the Capito- 
line and the Forum. It was chiefly inhabited 
by mechanics and booksellers. The origin of 
the name is uncertain : the most obvious deri- 
vation is from argilla, * potter’s clay ; * but the 
more common explanation in antiquity was 
Argi letum , * death of Argus,’ from a hero Argus 
who was buried there. (Varro, L.L. iv. 82 ; Cic. 
Att. xii. 82 ; Verg. Aen. viii. 845 ; Mart. i. 4.) 

ArgHus ( rf A pyiAos : 'ApylKios), a town in Bi- 
saltia, the E. part of Mygdonia in Macedonia, 
between Amphipolis and Bromiscus, a colony 
of Andros (Thuc. iv. 108, v. 6). 

ArginfLsae ('A pyivovtreu or 'Aoyivovffaat), 

3 small islands off the coast of Aeolis, opposite 
Mytilene in Lesbos, celebrated for the naval 
victory of the Athenians over the Lacedae- 
monians under Callicratidas, B.c. 406 (Strab. 
p. 617 ; Xen. Hell. i. 6.) 

Argiphonte* (’A pycup6mis), ‘the slayer of 
Argus,’ a surname of Hermes. 

Argippaei (* Apyanrtuoi ), a Scythian tribe ia 
Sarmatia Asiatica, who appear, from the de- 
scription of them by Herodotus (iv. 28), to have 
been of the Calmuck or Mongolian race. 

Argiiia. [Argura.] 

Argithla, the chief town of Athamania in 
Epirus. 

Arglva, a surname of Hera or Juno. 

Arglvi. [Argos.] 

Argo. [Argonautae.] 

ArgSlie. [Argos.] 

Argdnautae ^Apyovavrai), the Argonauts, 

4 the sailors of the Argo,’ were the heroes who 
sailed to Aea (afterwards called Colchis) for 
the purpose of fetching the golden fleece. The 
story of the Argonauts is variously related by 
the ancient writers, but the common tale ran as 
follows. In Iolcus in Thessaly reigned PeUaa, 
who had deprived his half-brother Arson of the 
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la order to get rid of Jason the 
„ Pelxas persuaded Jason to fetch 
the golden fleece, which wag suspended on an 
oak-tree in the grove of Ares in Colchis, and 
was guarded day and night by adragon. Jason 
willingly undertook the enterprise, and com- 
manded Argus, the son of Phnxus, to build a 
ship with 60 oars; which was called Argo 
(*A pyA) after the name of the builder. Jason 
was accompanied by all the great heroes of the 
age, and their number is said to have been 
50-60. (Pindar names only 11.) Among these 
were Heracles, Castor ana Pollux, Zetes and 
Calais, the sons of Boreas, the singer OrpheuB, 
the seer Mopsus, Philammon, Tydeus, Theseus, 
Amphlaraus, Peleus, Nestor, Admetus, <fcc. Ac- 
cording to Hdt. iv. 179, Jason made a pre- 


% to Libya, where the Argo 
went ashore at Lake Tritonis and was helped 
off by a Triton. Their start from Iolcus for the 
real expedition is marked by the name 
Aphetae (Strab. p. 486 ; Hdt vii. 198). After 


leaving 


first landed 


Lemnos, 



Athene iuper intending the Bi 


and Phineus now advised them, before sailing* 
through the Symplegades, to mark the flight or 
a dove, and to judge from its fate what .they 
themselves would nave to do. When they ap- 
proached the Symplegades, they sent out a- 
dove, which in its rapid flight between the 
rocks lost only the end of its tail. The Argo- 
nauts now, with the assistance of Hera, followed 
the example of the dove, sailed quickly between 
the rocks, and succeeded in passing without 
injury to their ship, with the exception of some' 
ornaments at the stem. Henceforth the Sym- 
plegades stood immoveable in the sea. On 
their arrival at the Mariandyni, the Argonauts* 
were kindly received by their long, Lycus. 
The seer Idmon and the helmsman Tiphis died 
here, and the place of the latter was supplied 
by Ancaeus. They now sailed along the coast 
until they arrived at the mouth of the river 
PhaBis. The Colchian king Aeetes promised, 
to give up the golden fleece, if Jason alone 
would yoke to a plough two fire-breathing oxen 
with brazen feet, and sow the teeth of the 
which had not been used by Cadmus at 
l Athene* 
The love of Medea fur- 
nished Jason with 
means to resist fire 
and steel, on condition 
of his taking her as his 
wife; and she taught 
him how he was to kill 
the warriors that were 
to spring up from the 
teeth of the dragon* 
While Jason was en- 
gaged upon his task, 
Aeetes formed plans 
for burning the ship 
Argo and for killingaU 
the G-reek heroes. But 
Medea’s magic powers 
sent to sleep the dra- 
gon who guarded the 
golden fleece ; and 
after Jason had taken 
possession of the trea- 
sure, he and his Argo- 
nauts, together with 
Medea and her young 
brother Absyrtus, em- 
and sailed away. Aeetes 
but before he overtook them,. 


where they united themselves with the women 
of the island, who had just before murdered 
their fathen and husbands. From Lemnos 

they sailed to the Doliones at Cyzicus, where pieces, and threw his limbs overboard, that her 
“ them hospitably. They father might 


barked by 
pursued th 

ea murdered her brother, cut him into* 


be detained in hiB pursuit by 
collecting "the limbs of his child. Aeetes at 
last returned home, but sent out a great num- 
ber of Colchians, threatening them with the 
punishment intended for Medea if they re- 
turned without her. While the Colchians were 
dispersed In all directions, the Argonauts had 
already reached the mouth of the river Eridanus.. 


king Cyzicus received 

left the country during the night, and being 
thrown back on the coast by a contrary wind, 
they were taken for Pelasgians, the enemies of 
the Doliones, and a struggle ensued, in which 
Cyzicus was slain ; but he was recognised by the 
Argonauts, who buried him and mourned over 
his fate. They next landed in Mysia, where 
they left behind Heracles and Polyphemus, But Zeus, angry at the murder of Absyrtus,. 
who had gone into the country in search of raised a storm which cast the ship from its. 
Hylas, whom a nymph had carried off while he course. When driven on the Absyrtian islands, 
was fetching water for his companions. In the the ship began to speak, and declared that the- 
country of the Bebryces, king Amycus chal- anger of Zeus would not cease unless they sailed 
lenged the Argonauts to fight with him ; and towards Ausonia and were purified by Circe, 
when Pollux had conquered him, the Argonauts They now sailed along the coasts of the Ligyans 
afterwards slew many of the Bebryces, and and Celts, and through the sea of Sardinia, and 
sailed to Sahnydessus in Thrace, where the seer continuing their course along the coast of 
Phineus was tormented by the Harpies. When Tvrrhenia, they arrived in the island of Aeaea, 
the Argonauts consulted him about their voyage where Circe purified them. When they were* 
he_ promised his advice on oondition_of their passing by the Sirens, Orpheus sang to prevent 

the Argonauts being allured by them. Butes, 
but Aphrodite carried. 


delivering him from the Harpies. This was 
done by Zetes and Calais, wo sons of Boreas ; however, swam to 
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him to Lilybaeum. Thetis and the Nereids 
conducted them through Scylla and Charybdis 
and between the whirlmgrocks {xtrpai ir \aytc 
rat ) ; and sailing by the Thrinacian island with 
its oxen of Helios, they came to the Phaeacian 
island of Corcyra, where they were received by 
Alcinoos. In the meantime, some of the Col- 
ohians, not being able to discover the Argonauts, 
had settled at the foot of the Ceraunian moun- 
tains; others occupied the Absyrtian islands 
near the coast of Ulyricum ; and a third band 
overtook the Argonauts in the island of the 
Phaeacians. But as their hopes of recovering 
Medea were deceived by Arete, the queen of 
Aloinous, they settled in the island, and the 
Argonauts continued their voyage. During the 
night they were overtaken by a storm; but 
Apollo sent brilliant flashes of lightning which 
enabled them to discover a neighbouring island, 
which they called Anaphe. [According to one 
account, in the Pseudo-Orpheus, the stranding 
of the ship in the Svrtes, and its reaching Lake 
Tritonis, comes in here on the return voyage.] 
Here they erected an altar to Apollo, and 
solemn rites were instituted, which continued 
to be observed down to very late times. Their 
attempt to land in Crete was prevented by 
Talus, who guarded the island, but was killed 
by the artifices of Medea. From Crete they 
Bailed to Aegina, and from thence between 
Euboea and Locris to Iolcns. Respecting the 
events subsequent to their arrival in Iolcus, 
see Aeson, Medea, Jason, Peliab. (Apoll. Rh. 
Argonautica ; Apollod. i. 9 , 16-26 ; Pind. Pyth. 
iv. 171 ; Valer. Flacc. Argon.) Strabo notices 
the local traditions in his account of each place 
at which the Argo is supposed to have touched. 
It is clear that the story was already a subject 
for poets at any rate in the later Homeric age; 
for the Argo is train ptAovtra in Od. xii. 70 ; 
Jason is her captain, and she passes through 
rocks like the Symplegades. In the Iliad there 
are traces of a local tradition about Jason at 
LemnoB (II. vii. 467 , xxi. 40 ) ; but no apparent 
knowledge of the Argo or of Jason’s voyages. 
The story of the Argonauts is by many writers 
construed as a sun myth, expressing either 
sunset and sunrise or a drawing of clouds by 
the sun in various directions at various times 
of the year. No doubt the idea of the golden 
fleece in an Eastern land may have been in some 
degree suggested by the Bun’s rays ; but the 
main drift of the myth is to express the idea of 
the earliest Bea voyage. In different places 
there were local traditions of the earliest sea- 
farers, and these have become a more or less 
connected story attached to the name of Jason, 
who, with his band of heroes, sets out on a 
search which some modern writers have com- 
pared to the search after the Holy Grail. It is 
natural that the mythical king of the Eastern 
land should appear as the child of the sun. In 
ancient art the most famous representations 
(which have perished) were the sculptures of 
Lysippus (Pirn, xxxiv. 79 ), the paintings of 
Micon in the temple of the Dioscuri at Athens 
(Paus. i. 18 ), those of Cydias (Plin. xxxv. 160 ), 
and those on the portico of Neptune (Juv. vi. 
v 168 ; Mart. ii. 14 ). The Argonauts in Bithynia 
'are shown oh the Fiooroni Cista. One of the 
most remarkable of the vase-paintings on this 
subject is at Munich, showing Jason at the 
moment of taking the fleece from the custody 
of the dragon. 

AlfOS (rb'Apyos, -cor), is said by Strabo (p. 
872) to have signified a plain in the language 
of the Macedonians ana Thessalians, and it 


may therefore contain the same root as the 
Latin word agar. In Homer we find mention 
of the Pelasgio Argos III. ii. 081 ). that is, a town 
or district of Thessaly, and of the Achaean 
Argos {II. ix. 141 ; Od. iii. 251 ), by which he 
meaiu sometimes the whole Peloponnesus, 
sometimes Agamemnon’s kingdom of Argos of 
which Mycenae was the capital, and sometimes 
the town of Argos. As Argos in Homeric times 
was the most important part of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and sometimes stood for the whole of 
it, so the ’Apwoi often occur in Homer as 
a name of th^ whole body of the Greeks, in 
which sense the Roman poets also use Argivi .— 
1. Argos, a district of Peloponnesus, called 
Argons (rj *A pyokis) by Herodotus (i. 82 ), but 
more frequently by other Greek writers either 
Argo8 t Argia (j 'A pyela), or Argolice ft 
* Apy o\ucfi). Under the Romans Argolis be- 
came the usual name of the country, while 
the word Argos or Argi was confined to the 
town. Argolis under the Romans signified the 
country bounded on the N. by the Corinthian 
territory, on the W. by Arcadia, on the S. by 
Laconia, and included towards the E. the whole 
Acte or peninsula between the Saronic and 
Axgolic gulfs : but during the time of Grecian 
independence Argolis or Argos did not include 
the territories of Epidaurus, &c., on the E. and 
Sfi. coasts of the Acte, but only the country 
tying round the Argolic gulf, bounded on the 
W. by the Arcadian mountains, and separated 
on the N. by a range of mountains from Corinth, 
Cleonae, and Phlius. Argolis, as understood 
by the Romans, was for the most part a moun- 
tainous and unproductive country; the whole 
eastern part is of a dry and thirsty soil, with 
few streams, the iroKvlStyiov *A pyos of II. iv. 171 . 
The only extensive plain adapted for agriculture 
was in the neighbourhood of the city of Argos : 
this was the koiKov ’'A pyos (Soph. O. C. 878 ), 
and being well watered was famed as "Apryos 
imc6f3orov {II. ii. 287 ; Strab. p. 888). Its riven 
were, however, small and often dry in summer : 
the most important was the Inachus. The 
country was divided into the districts of Argia 
or Argos proper, Epedauria, Troezenia, and 
Hermionib. The original inhabitants of the 
country were, according to mythology, the 
Cynurii ; but the main part of the population 
consisted of Pelasgi and Achaei, to whom 
Dorians were added after the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians. The fame of 
the cities of Argolis, and their prosperity in early 
days, were greatly due to the favourable position 
of the country for maritime intercourse in the 
more timid period of navigators, when the 
peculiar facility which vessels had for sailing 
through a chain of sheltering islands SE. to 
Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt, E. to Ephesus or 
Miletus, and N. by Euboea to Thessaly, &c., 
gave the settlements at Mycenae, Tiryns, or 
Argos a start in the commerce before the 6th 
century b.c. — 2. Argos, or Argi, -orum, in the 
Latin writers, now Argo , the capital of Argolis, 
and, next to Sparta, the most important town 
in Peloponnesus, situated in a level plain a 
little to the W. of the Inachus. It had an 
ancient Pelasgic citadel, called Larissa, and 
another built subsequently on another height 
(duas arces habent Argi , Liv. xxxiv. 25 ). It 
possessed numerous temples, and was par- 
ticularly celebrated for the worship of Hera, 
whose great temple, Haraeum , lay between 
Argos and Mycenae. The remains of the Cy- 
clopean walls of Argos are still to be seen. It 
is the natural centre of the plain, and probably 
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‘isM os early at any other Argolic city, 
though not at first the most powerful. The 
city is said to hare been built by Inachus or 
liia son Phobonsus, or grandson Abous. The 
descendants of Inachus, who may be regarded 
as the Pelasgian kings, reigned over the country 
for 9 generations, but were at length deprived 
of the sovereignty by Danaus, who is said to 
have come from Egypt. This story, like the 
similarity of Io and Isis, points to an early con- 
nexion with Egypt, though how early is a 
doubtful question. [See Aegyptub.] The de- 
scendants of Danaus were in their time obliged 
to submit to the Achaean race of the Pelopidae. 
Under the rale of the Pelopidae Mycenae be- 
came the capital of the kingdom, and Argos 
was a dependent state. Thus Mycenae was 
the royal residence of Atreus and of his son 
Agamemnon ; but under Orestes Argos was 
preferred. Upon the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, Argos fell to the share of 
Temenus, whose descendants ruled over the 
country ; but the great bulk of the population 
continued to be Achaean, and the existence of 
a fourth tribe at Argos (the Hyrnethian) pro- 
bably points to the inclusion of a part of the 
old inhabitants in the citizenship. With the 
Dorian conquest the supremacy of Mycenae in 
Argolis ceased, and Argos thenceforth became 
the leading city. All these events belong to 
mythology ; and Argos first appears in history 



Argos in Peloponnesus. 

Obv., head of Hera ; rev., dolphins and hound. 

about b.c. 750, as the chief state of Pelopon- 
nesus, under its ruler Phidon. The successors 
of Temenus appear as Cisus, Medon, Thestius, 
Merops, Aristodanidas, Eratus, Phidon (Paus. 
ii. 19). After the time of Phidon its power 
dedined, being greatly weakened by its wars 
with Sparta. The two states long contended 
for the district of Cynnria, which lay between 
Argolis and Laconia, and which the Spartans 
at length obtained by the victory of their 
600 champions, about b.c. 550. In B.c. 524 
Oleomenes, the Spartan king, defeated the 
Argives with snch loss near Tiryns, that Sparta 
was left without a rival in Peloponnesus. In 
the north also, after b.c. 600, the power of 
Periander of Corinth, and Cleisthenes of Sioyon, 
exceeded that of Argos, nor did she regain her 
hegemony. In consequence of its weakness 
ana of its jealousy of Sparta, Argos took no 
part in the Persian war. In order to strengthen 
itself, Argos attacked the neighbouring townB 
of Tiryns, Mycenae, &c., destroyed them, and 
transplanted their inhabitants to Argos. The 
introduction of so many new citizens was fol- 
lowed by the abolition of royalty and of Doric 
institutions, and by the establishment of a 
democracy, which continued to be the form of 
government till later times, when the city fell 
under the power of tyrants. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war Argos sided with Athens against 
Sparta. In b.c. 948 it joined the Achaean 
League, and on the conquest of the latter by 
the H omans, 146, it became apart of the Boman | 
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province of Aohaia. At any early time Argoe 
was distinguished by its cultivation of music 
and poetry [Sacadas ; Telesilla] ; but at the 
time of the intellectual greatness of Athens, 
literature and science seem to have been en- 
tirely neglected at Argos. It produced some 
great sculptors, of whom Ageladas and Poly- 
clhtus are the most celebrated. It must not 
be forgotten that Argolis, in its extended sense, 
was especially a land of great religious festivals : 
the Nemea at Cleonae, that of Apollo Lyoaeus 
at Argos, the Heraea at the temple of Hera, 
near Myoenae, those of Asclepins at Epidaurus, 
the Cthonia of Demeter at Hermione. [See 
Diet. Ant. s.w.1 

Argos Amph£l5ehleum( pyes rb ’AfupiKoxi- 
k6v), the chief town of Ampnilochia in Aoar- 
nania, situated on the Ambraoian gulf, and 
founded by the Argive Amphilochtjs (Thuc. 
ii. 68 ; Strab. p. 825). 

Argos Hippium. [ArpiJ 

Argdus Portui (Porto Ferraio). a town and 
harbour in the island of llva (Elba). 

Argttra ( y A pyovpa), a town in PelasgiotiB ia 
Thessaly, called Argissa by Homer (II. ii. 788). 

Argus ( y A pyos). 1. Son of Zeus and Niobe, 
8rd king of Argos, from whom Argos derived its 
name (Apollod. ii. 1; Paus. ii. 16).— 2. Bur- 
named Panoptes , ‘ the all-seeing,’ because he 
had a hundred eyes, son of Agenor, Arestor, 
Inachus, or Argus. Hera appointed him guar- 
dian of the cow into which Io had been meta- 
morphosed ; but Hermes, at the command of 
Zeus, put Argus to death, either by stoning him, 
or by cutting off his head after sending him 
to sleep by the sweet notes of his flute. Hera 
transplanted his eyes to the tail of the peacock, 
her favourite bird (Apollod. ii. 1 ; Ov. Met. i. 
264 ; Aesch. Pr. 569 ; Mosoh. ii. 58). Many 
have seen in the story a reference to the starry 
‘ eyes * of the sky. — 8. The builder of the Argo, 
son of Phrixus, Arestor, or Polybns, was sent 
by Aeetes, his grandfather, after the death of 
Phrixus, to take possession of his inheritance in 
Greece. On his voyage thither he suffered 
shipwreck, was found by Jason in the island of 
Aretias, and carried back to Colchis. (Ap. Rh, 
ii. 1095 ; Apollod. ii. 9.) 

Argyra (’Apyvpa), a town in Achaia near Pa- 
trae, with a fountain of the same name. 

ArgjFrlpa. [Arpi.] 

Ana (*A pela, * Apia : y A petot, ‘'Apt os : the E. 
part o/Jthorassan , and the W. and NW.part 
of Afghanistan) t the most important of this E. 
provinces of the ancient Persian Empire, waB 
bounded on the E. by the Paropamisadae, on 
the N. by Margiana and Hyrcania, on the W. 
by Parthia, and on the S. by the great deBert of 
Carmania. It was a vast plain, bordered on 
the N. and E. by mountains, and on the W.and 
S. by sandy deserts; and, though forming a 
part of the great sandy tableland, now colled 
the Desert of Iran, it contained several very 
fertile oases, especially in its N. part, along the 
base of the Sarlphi ( Kohiatan and Haeardh ) 
mountains, which was watered by the river 
Alius or -AS (. Herirood ), on which stood the 
later capital Alexandria (Herat). The river is 
lost in the sand. The lower course of the great 
river Etymandbus (Helmund) also belonged to* 
Aria, and the lake into which it falls was called 
Aria Locus (Zurrah). From Aria was derived 
the name under which all the E. provinces were 
included. [Abiana.1 
Aria Lacks. [Abu.] 

Ariabigaes (*Apia0lyrns) t son of Darius Hys- 
taspis, one of the commanders of the fleet of 
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Xerxes, fell in the battle of Salamis, b.c. 480. 
(Hdh yii. 97, viii 89.) 

Arladn* {'Aptd&yrj) t daughter of Minos and 
Pasiphae or Crete, fell in lore with Theseus, 
when he was sent by his father to convey the 
tribute of the Athenians to Minotaurus, and 

K ve him the due of thread by means of which 
i found his way out of the Labyrinth, and 
which she herself had received from Hephaes- 
tus. Theseus in return promised to marry her, 
and she accordingly left Crete with him ; but 
on their arrival in the island of Dia (Naxos), 
she was killed by Artemis. This is the Homeric 
account (Od. xi. 822) ; but the more common 
tradition, to mitigate the perfidy of Theseus, 
related that Theseus left Ariadne in Naxos 
alive, either because he waB forced by Dionysus 
to leave her, or because he was ashamed to 
bring a foreign wife to Athens, or because he 
was carried away by a storm (Pint. Thes. 20 ; 
Diod. iv. 61 ; Paus. i. 20). Dionysus found her 
at Naxos, made her his wife, and placed among 
the stars the crown which he gave her at their 
marriage (Ov. Met. viii. 181, Fast. iii. 459; 
Hyg. Ait. 2, 5). There is no doubt that we 
have in Ariadne the story of various local 
nature-goddesses in the islands of Crete, Naxos 
and Delos, nearly akin to and in some aspects 
identified with Aphrodite ; whence the story of 
the wooden statue of Aphrodite by Daedalus 
left at Delos by Ariadne (Paus. ix. 40, 8; 
Callim. Hymn. Del. 808) : this was honoured 
with a Cretan labyrinth dance (Plut. l.c.). In 
Cyprus also theye was the tomb of Ariadne in 
the grove sacred to Ariadne- Aphrodite. The 
twofold aspect in Naxos of Ariadne the 
mourner, deserted by Theseus, and Ariadne 
the joyful bride of Dionysus, presents the ide& 
of tiie earth abandoned by its flowers and 
fruits in winter, and renewing its gaiety in 
spring. The same was probably the meaning 
of the cr6fiixi£is Aiovvffcp koI 6 ydfios in 
Aristot. *A0r)v. iroKir. ch. 8. Similarly in Italy, 
Ariadne becomes Libera the bride of Liber. 

Ariaeus (* Apwos ), or Aridaeus ('AptScuos), 
the friend of Cyrus, commanded the left wing 
of the army at the battle of Cunaxa, b. c. 401 
(Xen. An. i. 8; Diod. xiv. 22). After the death 
of Cyrus he first joined the Greeks, but after- 
wards obtained the pardon of Artaxerxes by 
abandoning them and aiding Tissaphemes to 
destroy the Greek generals (Xen. An. ii.; 
Plut. Art ax. 18). We hear afterwards of his 
being employed to put Tissaphemes to death, 
and again of his revolting from Artaxerxes in 
895 (Polyaen. viii. 16; Diod. xiv. 80; Xen. 
JH ell. iv. 1, 27). 

Ariamnea (*A pidfjaris), the name of two kings 
of Cappadocia, one the father of Ariarathes I., 
and the other the son and successor of Ariara- 
thes n. 

Ari&na {’Aptarfi : Iran), derived from Aria, 
from the specific sense of which it must be care- 
fully distinguished, was the general name of 
the E. provinces of the ancient Persian Empire, 
and included the portion of Asia bounded on 
the W. by an imaginary line drawn from the 
Caspian to the mouth of the Persian Gulf, on 
the S. by the Indian Ocean, on the E. by the 
Indus, and on the N. by the great chain of 
mountains called by the general name of the 
Indian Caucasus, embracing the provinces of 
Paxthia, Aria, the Pafop^Msadae, Arachosia, 
Drangiana, Gedrosia, ana Carmania (Khoras 
tan, Afghanistan, Betoochistan , and Kvnnan). 
But the name was often extended to the 
oountry m far W. as the margin of the Tigris* 
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valley, so as to include Media and Persia, and 
also to the provinces N. of the Indian Caucasus, 
namely Bactria and Sogdiana (Bokhara). The 
knowledge of the ancients respecting the 
greater part of this region was confined to what 
was pioked up in the expeditions of Alexander 
and the wars of the Greek kings of Syria, and 
what was learned from merchant caravans. 
(Strab. pp. 688, 696, 720 if. ; Plin. vi. 98.) 

Ariarathes (*A ptapdBrjs), the name of several 
kings of Cappadocia. — 1. Son of Ariamnes I., 
assisted Ochus in the recovery of Egypt, b.c. 
850. Ariarathes was defeated by Perdiocas, and 
crucified, 822. Eumenes then obtained posses- 
sion of Cappadocia (Diod. xviii. 16, xxxi. 8; 
Plut. Bum. 8).— S. Son of Holophemes, and 
nephew of Ariarathes I., recovered Cappadocia 
after the death of Eumenes, b.c. 815. He was 
succeeded by Ariamnes H. (Diod. xxxi. 28). — 
8. Son of Anamnes II., and grandson of No. 2, 
married Stratonlce, daughter of Antioohus II., 
king of Syria.— 4. Son of No. 8, reigned b. c. 
220-162. He married Antiochis, the daughter 
of Antiochus HI., king of Syria, and assisted 
Antioohus in his war againBt the Homans. 
After the defeat of Antiochus, Ariarathes sued 
for peace in 188, which he obtained on favour- 
able terms. In 188-179, he assisted Eumenes 
in his war against Pharnaces. (Liv. xxxvii. 81, 
xxxviii. 88; Polyb. xxii. 24, xxxi. 12-14.) — 5, 
Son of No. 4, reigned b.c. 168-180. He was 
Bumamed Philopator, and was distinguished by 
the excellence of hiB character and his cultiva- 
tion of philosophy and the liberal arts, having 
been educated at Home (Liv. xli. 19). He 
assisted the Homans in their war against 
Aristonicus of Pergamus, and fell in this war, 
180 (Justin, xxxv. i. ; Polyb. xxxii. 20, xxxiii. 
12).— -6. Son of No. 6, reigned b. c. 180-96. He 
married Laodice, sister of Mithridates VI., king 
of Pontus, and was put to death by Mithridates 
by means of Gordius. On his death the king- 
dom was seized by Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 
who married Laodice, the widow of the late 
king. But Nicomedes was soon expelled by 
Mithridates, who placed upon the throne 
(Justin, xxxvii. 1, xxxviii. 1) — 7. Son of No. 6. 
He was, however, also murdered by Mithri- 
dates, in a short time, who now took possession 
of his kingdom. The Cappadocians rebelled 
against Mithridates, and placed upon the 
throne — 8 . Second son of No. 6 ; but he waa 
speedily driven out of the kingdom by Mith- 
ridates, and shortly afterwards died. Both 
Mithridates and Nicomedes attempted to give a 
king to the Cappadocians; but the Homana 
allowed the people to choose whom they 
pleased, and their choice fell upon Ariobar- 
zanes (Justin, l.c. ; Strab. p. 540).—$. Son of Ari- 
obarzanes U. went to Home to seek Caesar’a 
support B.c. 45 ; got the throne after Philippi, 
and reigned b.c. 42-86. He was deposed ana 

E at to death by Antony, who appointed Arohe- 
us as his successor. (Appian, B. (7. v. 7 ; Dio 
Cass. xlix. 82 ; Cic. Fam. xv. 2, Att. xiii. 2.) 

Ariaspae or Agriaspae ('Aptdtnrcu, * Ay pidovai), 
a people in the B. part of the Persian province 
of Drangiana, on the very borders of Gedrosia, 
with a capital city, Anaspe (*Aptd<nrrj). In 
return for the services which they rendered to 
the army of CyruB the Great, when he marohed 
through the desert of Carmania, they were 
honoured with the name of Efapyirtu, and 
were allowed by the Persians to retain their 
independence, which was confirmed to them by 
Alexander as the reward of similar services to 
himself. (Arrian, iii 87, 97; Cost, vii 8.) 
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Arfrfa (Ariclnus: Aricoia or Biccia), an 
ancient town of Latium at the foot of the Alban 
Mount, on the Appian Way, 16 miles from 
Borne. It was a member of the Latin con- 
federacy, was subdued by the Romans, with the 
other Latin towns, in b.c. 888, and received the 
Roman franchise (Liv. viii. 14). In its neigh- 
bourhood was the celebrated grove and temple 
of Diana Ariolna, on the borders of the Laous 
Nexnorensis ( Nemi ). [See Diana, and Diet. Ant. 
s. v. Bex NemorensisT] 

Aricdnium (Weston), in Herefordshire, be- 
tween Blestum (Monmouth) and G-levum 
(Gloucester), on the road leading from Silchester 
to Caerleon. 

Aridaeus. [Abiaeus : Arbhtdaeus.] 

Arii. [Aria.] 

Arlmaspi ('Apifuunroi), a people in the N. of 
Scythia, of whom a fabulous account is given 
by Herodotus (iv. 27). The germ of the fable is 
perhaps to be recognised in the fact that the 
Ural mountains abound in gold. 

' Ariomftsei (*Apio- 

, whose fortreBB was 
8.c. 828. In it Alex- 
ander found Roxana (the daughter of the 
Bactrian chief, OxyarteB), whom he made his 
wife. Curtins stateB that Alexander crucified 
Arimaaes ; but this is not mentioned by Arrian 
or Polyaenus. (Arrian, iv. 19 ; Curt. vii. 11 ; 
Polyaen. iv. 8.) 

Arimi ('Apipoi) and ArTm& (rk "Apijua sc. tfprj), 
the names of a mythical people, district, and 
range of mountains in Asia Minor, which the 
old Greek poets made the scene of the punish- 
ment of the monster Typhoeus. Virgil (Aen. 
ix. 716) has misunderstood the tlv 'A pl/iois of 
Homer (II. ii. 788), and made Typhoeus lie 
beneath Inarime, an island off the coast of 
Italy— namely, Pithecusa or Aenaria (Ischia). 

Arlmlnum (Ariminensis : Bimini ), a town in 
Umbria on the coaBt at the mouth of the little 
river Ariminus (Marocchia). It was originally 
inhabited by UmbrianB and Pelasgians, was 
afterwards in the possession of the Senones, and 
was colonised by the Romans in b.c. 268, as one 
of the 12 most recent Latin colonies which had 
commercium , but not civitas (Cic. pro Caec. 
86, 102). It obtained the full franchise in 188, 
and is mentioned by Appian (B. C. iv. 8) as a 
flourishing city in 48 b.c. Augustus established 
a military colony there. It became in later 
times subject to the Exarchs of Ravenna. 
After leaving Cisalpine Gaul, it was the first 
town which a person arrived at in the NE. of 
Italia proper. It was connected by the Via 
Flaminia with Rome, and by the Via Aemilia 
with Placentia (Strab. p. 217). 

Ariobarsftnes (’Apto&apCdvris). I. Kings or 
Satraps of Pontus. — 1. Betrayed by his son 
Mithridates to the Persian king, about b.c. 400 
OCen. Cyr. viii. 8; Ar. Pol . v. 8).— 8, Bon of 
Mithridates L, reigned B.c. 868-887. He re- 
volted from Artaxerxes in 862, and may be 
regarded as the founder of the kingdom of 
Pontus (Diod. xvi. 90).— 8. Son of Mithridates 
HL, reigned 266-240, and was succeeded by 
Mithridates IV. — II. Kings of Cappadocia. — 
1. Sumamed Philoromaeus, reigned b.c. 98-68, 
and was elected king by the Cappadocians, 
under the direction of the Romans. He was 
several times expelled from his kingdom by 
Mithridates, was restored by Sulla in 92, ex- 
pelled in 90, and fled to Rome, restored by 
Aquillius in 89, expelled the next year, but 
received his throne in 84 from Sulla, was ex- 
pelled again by Mithridates in 66, and finally 
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restored by Pompey in 68 (App. Mithr, 10, 87, 
60; Pint. SulL 22; Justin, xxxviii. 2).— 8. Bur* 
named Philopator, succeeded his father in 68. 
The time of his death is not known; but it 
must have been before 61, in which year his son 
was reigning (Cic. Fam. xv. 2 \de Prov . Cons . 4 ). 
— 8 . Sumamed Eusebes and Philoromaeus , son 
of No. 2, whom he succeeded about 61. He 
assisted Pompey against Caesar in 48, but was 
nevertheless pardoned by Caesar, who even en- 
larged his territories. He was slain in 42 by 
Cassius, because he was plotting against him in 
Asia. (Cic. Fam. ii. 17, xv. 2 ; Diod. xlii. 46 ; 
Dio Cass, xlvii. 88 ; Caes. B. C. iii. 4.) 

Arlon (*A pluy). 1. Of Methymna in, Lesbos, 
an ancient Greek bard and a celebrated player 
on the cithara. He lived about b.c. 626, and 
spent a great part of his life at the court of 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth. His great work 
was to develop the dithyramb or choral hymn 
to Dionysus. He first employed a trained 
chorus of 60 singers, with distinct parts for 
singing and action, ranged in a circle around the 
altar, and therefore called the cyclic chorus, 
whereas Doric choruses had been drawn up in 
a rectangular form. This was an important 
step towards the growth of Greek tragedy (see 
Diet. Ant. s.v. Tragoedia). Of his life scarcely 
any thing is related beyond the beautiful story 
of his escape from the sailors with whom he 
sailed from Sicily to Corinth. On one occasion, 
thus runs the story, Arion went to Sicily to take 
part in some musical contest. He won the 
prize, and, laden with presents, he embarked in 
a Corinthian ship to return to his friend Peri- 
ander. The rude sailors coveted his treasures, 
and meditated his murder. After trying in 
vain to save his life, he at length obtained per- 
mission once more to play on the cithara. In 
festal attire he placed himself in the prow of 
the ship and invoked the gods in inspired 
strains, and then threw himself into the sea. 
But many song-loving dolphins had assembled 
round the vessel, and one of them now took the 
bard on its back and carried him to Taen&rus, 
from wiience he returned to Corinth in safety, 
and related his adventure to Periander. Upon 
the arrival of the Corinthian vessel Periander 
inquired of the sailors after Arion, who replied 
that he had remained behind at Tarentum ; but 
when Arion, at the bidding of Periander, came 
forward, the sailors owned their guilt, and were 
punished according to their desert. In the timo 
of Herodotus and Pausanias there existed at 
Taenarus a brass monument, representing Arion 
riding on a dolphin. Arion and his cithara 
(lyre) were placed among the stars. (Hdt. i. 28 ; 
Aelian, N. A. xii. 45 ; Cic. Tusc . ii. 27, 67 ; Ov. 
Fast. ii. 88.) A fragment of a hymn to Poseidon, 
ascribed to Arion, is contained in Bergk’s Poetae 
Lyrici Graeci,jp. 566, Ac.— 8 . A fabulous horse, 
of which Poseidon was the father. [Poseidon.] 

Arioviftus, a German chief, who crossed the 
Rhine at the request of the Sequani, when they 
were hard pressed by the Aedui. He subdued 
the Aedui, but appropriated to himself part of 
the territory of the Sequani, and threatened to 
take still more. The Sequani now united with 
the Aedui in imploring the help of Caesar, who 
defeated Ariovistus about 60 miles from the 
Rhine, b.c. 58. Ariovistus escaped across the 
river in a small boat. (Caes. B. G. i. 81-68 ; Dio 
Cass, xxxviii. 81; Plut. Caes. 18.) That his 
fame lived in Gaul is seen from Tao. Hist 
iv. 78. 

Ariphron. 1. Grandfather of Pericles (Hdt. 
vi. 181).— 8. A lyric poet of Sicyan (Athen. p. 
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703: Lucian, de Lap*. 6). A fragment is printed the Cyrean Greeks, who had recently returned 
in Bene k, Poet, Lyr. from Asia (Xen. An. vii. 3-6).— 8. Of Tboea, a 

Arisbe, a town of the Troad. It was a camp tragic poet at Athens, contemporary with Eu- 
•of Alexander, and was taken by the Gaols (It. ripides, floorished about b.c. 454, and wrote 70 
ii. 886 ; Arrian, i. 12 ; Polyb. v. 111). tragedies (Nauck, Fr. Poet. Trag r. 1856).— 4. Of 

Aristaenetni, a rhetorician of Nicaea, friend Saxos, an eminent mathematician and astro* 
■of Libanios, killed in an earthquake at Nico- nomer at Alexandria, flourished between B.c. 
media a.d. 868 (Amm. Marc. xvii. 7). To him is 280 and 264. He employed himself in the de- 
wrongly ascribed a collection of erotic epistles, termination of some of the moBt important ele- 
ed. Heroher, 1878. ments of astronomy ; but none of hiB works 

Aristaenus {' kpiffraivos), of Megalopolis, remain, except a treatise on the magnitudes 
sometimes called Artitaenetus, was frequently and distances of the sun and moon (irepl fitytO&y 
.strategus or general of the Achaean League from Kcd aTocmjfxdrcav 4j\lov leal trtkfiviis). Edited 
b.c. 198 to 185. He was the political opponent by Wallis, Oxon. 1688, and reprinted in vol. iii. 
of Philopoexnen, and a friend of the Homans, of liis works ; by Nizze, 1856.— 6. Of Saxo- 
(Polyb. xvii. 1-18, xxiii. 7, xxxii. 19 ; Liv. xxxiv. thrace, the celebrated grammarian, flourished 
25.) ' B.c. 156. He was educated in the school of 

Aristaeus (*A purratos), an ancient divinity Aristophanes of Byzantium, at Alexandria, 
representing the giver of best gifts, worshipped where he himself founded a grammatical and 
in many parts of Greece, especially in Thessaly, critical school. At an advanced age he left 
Boeotia, Arcada, Ceos, Corcyra, and other Alexandria, and went to Cyprus, where he is 
islands of the Aegean and Adriatic. No doubt said to have died at the age of 72, of voluntary 
Thera was an ancient seat of this worship, and starvation, because he was suffering from in- 
thence it passed to Cyrene. When the later curable dropsy. Aristarchus was the greatest 
Hellenic religion prevailed, Aristaeus was re- critio of antiquity. His labours were chiefly 
presented as the son of one of the deities, a devoted to the Greek poets, but more especially 
mortal deified for his virtues. His origin is to the Homeric poems, of which he published a 
then variously related in local traditions. (Hes. recension, which has been the basis of the text 
Th. 975 ; Pind. Pyth. ix. 45 ; Diod. iv. 81 ; Ap. from his time to the present day. The great 
Bh. iii. 600 ; Verg. Georg, i. 14, iv. 288.) He is object of his critical labours was to restore the 
described either as a son of Uranus and Ge, genuine text of the Homeric poems, and to 
or, according to a more general tradition, aB the clear it of all later interpolations and corrup- 
son of Apollo and Cyrene. His mother Cyrene tions. He marked those verses which he thought 
had been carried off by Apollo from mount spurious with an obelos, and those which were 
Pelion to Libya, where she gave birth to Ari- repeated with an asterisk. He adopted the 
staeus. Aristaeus subsequently went to Thebes division (already made) of the Iliad and Odyssey 
in Boeotia ; but after the unfortunate death of into 24 books each. He did not confine himself 
his son Actaeon, he left Thebes and visited to a recension of the text, but also explained 
almost all the Greek colonies on the coasts of and interpreted the poems : he opposed the 
the Mediterranean. Finally he went to Thrace, allegorical interpretation which was then begin- 
and after dwelling for some time near mount ning to find favour, and which at a later time 
Haemus, where he founded the town of Ari- became very general. His grammatical prin- 
staeon, he * disappeared. Aristaeus is one of ciples were attacked by many of his contem- 
the most beneficent divinities in ancient mytho- poraries: the most eminent of his opponents 
logy: he was worshipped as the protector of was Cbates of Mallus. HiB criticisms are 
flocks and shepherds, of vine and olive planta- best preserved in the Venetian Scholia (ed. 
tions ; he taught men to keep bees, and^averted Bachmann, 1885). These Scholia include , the 
from the fields the burning heat of the sun and Epitome, formed from the collection which 
■other causes of destruction. Didymus and other Aristarcheans made from 

Arifltagdr&S (’A pi<rrary6pas), of Miletus, the writings of their master, 
brother-in-law of Histiaeus, was left by the AristSas (*A purr f as), of Proconnesus, an epic 
latter during his stay at the Persian court, in poet of whose life we have only fabulous ac- 
•charge of the government of Miletus. Having counts. His date iB quite uncertain : some place 
failed in an attempt upon Naxos (b.c. 501), him in the time of CroesuB and Cyrus ; but other 
which he had promised to subdue for the traditions make him earlier than Homer, or 
Persians, and fearing the consequences of his a contemporary and teacher of Homer. We 
failure, he induced the Ionian cities to revolt only know that he was earlier than Herodotus, 
from Persia. He applied for assistance to the He seems to have been a mystic writer about 
Spartans and Athenians: the former refused, the Hyperboreans, and was said to be a magician, 
hut the latter sent him 20 ships and some troops, whose soul could leave and re-enter its body 
In 499 his army captured ana burnt Sardis, but according to its pleasure. He was connected 
was finally chased back to the coast. The Athe- with the worship of Apollo, which he was said 
nians now departed ; the Persians conquered to have introduced at Metapontum. He is said 
most of the Ionian cities; and AristagoraB in to have travelled through the countries N. and 
despair fled to Thrace, where he was slain by E. of the Euxine, and to have visited the Isse- 
the Edonians in 497 (Hdt. v. 80-51, 97-126; donee, Arimaspae, Cimmerii, Hyperborei, and 
Thuo. iv. 102). other mythical nations, and after his return to 

Arittander ( *Apl<rray8pos ), the most oele- have written an epic poem in 8 books, called 
brated soothsayer of Alexander the Great, wrote The Arismaspia (rd ’Api/udowcia). This work is 
on prodigies (Arrian, iv. 4 ; Plin. xvii. 248). frequently mentioned by the ancients, but it is 
Ariftarohufl (* Aplarapxos ). 1. An Athenian, impossible to say who was the real author of it. 
one of the leaders in the revolution of the * Four (Hdt. iv. 18, 86 ; Strab. pp. 6, 89 ; Tzetz. ii. 784 ; 
Hundred,’ b.c. 411. He was afterwards put to Paus. i. 24, 6, v. 7, 9 ; Gell. ix. 4.) 
death by the Athenians, not later than 406 Aristdas or Aristaeus, an officer of Ptolemy 
(Thuo. viii. 90 ; Xen. Hell. i. 7, 28).— 2. A Lace- Philadelphus (b.c. 285-247), the reputed author 
daemonian, succeeded Oleander as harmost of of a Greek work giving an account of the man- 
Bysantium in 400, and in various ways ill treated ner in which the translation of the Septuagint 



was executed, but which is generally admitted 
by the best critics to be spurious. Printed at 
Oxford, 1099, 8vo. 

Aristides (*A pimffitp). 1. An Athenian, son 
of Lysimaehus, surnamed the * Just,’ was of an 
ancient and noble family. He was the political 
disciple of Cleisthenes, and partly on that ac- 
count, partly from personal character, opposed 
from tile first to Themistocles. Aristides fought 
as the commander of his tribe at the battle of 
Marathon, b.c. 490 ; and next year, 489, he was 
archon. In 488 he suffered ostracism, probably 
in consequence of the triumph of the maritime 
and democratic polioy of his rival. From Hdt. 
viii. 79 he is generally supposed to have been 
still in exile in 480 at the battle of Salamis, 
where he did good service by dislodging the 
enemy, with a band raised ana armed by him- 
self, from the islet of Psyttaleia : but the words 
of Herodotus are not precise, and in Arist. 
*A0. iroA. 92 it is said that he was recalled before 
the battle : this agrees with Plutarch (Arist. 8). 
He was appointed general in the following year 
(479), ana commanded the Athenians at tin 
battle of Plataea. In 477, when the allies had 
become disgusted with the conduct of Pausanias 
and the Spartans, he and his colleague Cimon 
had the glory of obtaining for Athens the com- 
mand of the maritime confederacy : and to Aris- 
tides was by general consent entrusted the task 
of drawing up its laws and fixing its assessments. 
He sketched out the changes which Ephialtes 
adopted in developing democracy by the over- 
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but this did not prevent him from pro sec u ting- 
his studies. He subsequently settlea at Smyrna^, 
and when this city was neoriy destroyed by an 
earthquake in 178, he used nis influence witii 
the emperor M. Aurelius to induce him to assist* 
in rebuilding the town. The Smymaeans 
showed their gratitude to Aristides by offering' 
him various honours and distinctions, most of 
which he refused : he accepted only the office 
of priest of Asdepius, which he held until his 
death, about a.d. 180. The works of Aristides 
which have come down to us, are 55 orations 
and declamations, and 2 treatises on rhetorical 
subjects of little value. HiB orations are much 
superior to those of the rhetoricians of his time,, 
showing power both of thought and expression.. 
The best edition of Aristides is by W. Dindorf r 
Lips. 1829.-5. Quintilianus Aristides, the 
author of a treatise in 8 books on music, pro- 
bably lived in the 1st century after Christ. His- 
work is perhaps the most valuable of all the 
ancient musical treatises ; it is printed in the 
collection of Meibomius entitled Antiquae Mu- 
sicae Auctores Septem , Amst. 1652. 

Arlstion (*A ptortw), a philosopher either of 
the Epicurean or Peripatetic school, made him- 
self tyrant of Athens through the influence of 
Mithridates. He held out against Sulla in B.c. 
87 ; and when the city was taken by storm, he 
was put to death by Sulla’s orders. (Athen. 

p. 211.) 

Aristippus (’Ap/crrtinros). 1. Son of Aritades, 
and founder of the Cyrenaic school of philo- 
throw of the Arefopagus (Arist.’*A0. voA. 41). j sophy, was bom at Cyrene, probably about 428 
This first tribute (<popos) of 460 talents, paid into ! b.c. The fame of Socrates brought him to 
a common treasury at Delos, bore his name, and I Athens, and he remained with him until a little 
was regarded by the allies in after times as I before his execution, b.c. 899. He then lived 
marking their Saturnian age. This is his last j as a teacher, receiving money from his pupils, 
recorded act. He died after 471, the year of the j in various places, first at Aegina, and afterwards 
ostracism of Themistocles, and very likely in , at the court of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse ; 
468. He died so poor that he did not leave j but he appears at last to have returned to 
enough to pay for his funeral : his daughters j r 
were portioned by the state, and his son Lysi- 
machus received a grant of land and of money. 

(Pint. Arist. ; Nep. Arist. ; Hdt. vi. 110, viii. 

89, ix. 18-70 ; Time. viii. 79.) — 2. The author of a 
work entitled Milesiaca , which waB probably a 
romance, having Miletus for its scene. It was 
written in prose, and was of a licentious cha- 
racter. It was translated into Latin by L. Cor- 
nelius Sisenna, a contemporary of Sulla, and 
it seems to have become popular with the 
Romans. Aristides is reckoned as the inventor 
of the Greek romance, and the title of his work 
gave rise to the term Milesian , as applied to 
works of fiction. He probably wrote at Miletus 
in the 1st or 2nd century b.c. (Ov. Trist. ii. 418, 

448; Pint. Crass. 82.) Fragm. by C. Miiller 
1851.— 8. Of Thebes, a celebrated Greek 
painter, flourished about b.c. 860-880. The 
point in which he most excelled was in depict- 
ing the feelings, expressions, and passions which 
may be observed in common life. His pictures 
were so much valued that long after his death 
Attains, king of Pergamus, offered 600,000 
sesterces for one of tnem. (Plin. xxxv. 98; 

Diet. Ant. s.v. Pictura.)— 4. P. Aelius Aris- 
tides, sumamed Theodobus, a celebrated Greek 
rhetorician, was bom at Adriani in Mysia, in 
aj>. 117. He studied under Herodes Attieus at | 

Athens, and subsequently travelled through j 
‘ Greece, and Italy. The fame of his | 
and acquirements was so great that 
lents were erected to his honour in 
several towns which he had honoured with his 
presence. Shortly before his return he was 
attacked by an illness which lasted for 18 years, 


Cyrene, and there to have spent his old age. 
His philosophy rejected as useless discussions 
about mathematics and physical science : like 
Protagoras, he held that sensation consisted in 
motion, and he distinguished two kinds of 
motion, the rough (roaxf'ia) producing pain, 
and the smooth (A cla) producing pleasure, 
the absence of motion a neutral state. As we 
are concerned only with our own feelings, not 
with those of others, we should aim at gaining 
as mnch of the pleasurable and as little of the 
painful or neutral as possible. The nature of 
actions is indifferent, so long as the result pro- 
duces a balance of pleasure. It is thus dear 
that Aristippus was a Hedonist, but it would be 
a mistake to suppose that he was himself an 
advocate of immorality, or even what we should 
call a mere sensualist, however much his theories 
tended to that end. He held that by nature 
the pleasant coincided with the good, and the 
unpleasant witii the bad, thus being at liberty 
to condemn the vicious as ignorant of true plea- 
sure ; he taught that we should not seek plea- 
sures purchased by greater pain, and that we 
should attain wisdom or insight to judge rightly 
of relative values. Further he required self- 
control, saying that there was no shame in in- 
dulgences, but it would be disgraceful if at any 
time he could not give them up. He was emi- 
nently gifted with strrpsarsXUt, the power of 
adapting himself to circumstances so as to 
extract the greatest possible enjoyment from 
them, while he secured his contentment by 
limiting his desires. This is expressed in the 
lines of Horace, ‘ mihi res non me rebus sub- 
jungere,’ ‘ornnis Aristippum decuit color et 
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gi«kii«t ms, tentantem majors, f mm praesen- 
tibus aMnam * (JSp. i. 1. 19; i, 17. 98). In hit 
striving lor 6p 6 ni *i s tad freedom of mind he 
witnettet to the teaching of Socrates, though in 
hit philosophy of life he is as far at possible 
from the ethics of Socrates and from the Socratic 
view of real existence. Among the members of 
his school (some of whom, as might be expected, 
poshed their founder’s view of pleasure to an 
extreme without his safeguards) were Antipater, 
Anmceris, Theodoras and Hegesias. His 
daughter Arete carried on his teaching, and 
imparted it to her son Aristippus the younger, 
thenoe called 6 fajrpoSlSeueros. (Xen. Mem. ii. 
1 ; Pint. Dion, 19 ; Diog, Laert. ii. 8, 66 ; Cic. 
Acad . ii. 42, 181, Fin . i. 7, 28, Tutc. ii. 6, 15.) 
—8. Two tyrants of Argos, in the time of Anti- 
gonus Qronatas. See Abistomachus, Nos. 8 
and 4. 

Aristo, T., a distinguished Roman jurist, lived 
under the emperor Trajan, and was a friend of 
the Younger Pliny. His works are occasionally 
mentioned in the Digest, but there is no direct 
extract from any of them in that compilation. 
He wrote notes on the Libri Posteriorum of 
Labeo, on Cassius, whose pupil he had been, and 
on Sabinus. 

Aristo. [Abibton.] 

AristobtUus {'Apurrd&ovKos), princes of 
Judaea. 1. Eldest son of Joannes Hyrcanus, 
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sources used by Arrian in the composition of 
his work.— A. An Alexandrine Jew, and a Peri- 
patetic philosopher, lived B.Ci*170, under Pto- 
lemy VI. Philometor. 

Aristdelos ('A pt<rrotc\ys). 1. Of Rhodes, a 
Greek grammarian and rhetorician, a contem- 
porary of Strabo.— & Of Pergamus, a sophist 
and rnetorician, and a pupil of Herodes Attious, 
lived under Trajan and Hadrian.— A Of Messene, 
a Peripatetic philosopher, probably lived about 
the beginning of the 8rd century after Christ. 
He wrote a work on philosophy, some fragments 
of which are preserved by Eusebius.— 4. Sculp- 
tors. There were at least two sculptors of this 
name : 1. Aristocles of Sicyon, brother of Csna- 
chus, who is said to have founded a school of 
sculpture at Sicyon, with an hereditary reputa- 
tion for 7 generations, five of which are named : 
Aristocles, Synnoon, Ptolichus, Sostratus, and 
Pantias. This Aristooles probably lived about 
B.c. 520, in the later archaic period. — 2. Ari- 
stocles of Athens, who lived at the end of the 
same period, and of whose work a stele has been 
preserved. It iB probable that the AristocleB of 
Cydonia mentioned by Pans. v. 25 as a very 
ancient sculptor is different from both of these 
and of an earlier date. Whether the Aristocles 
‘ son and pupil of Cleoetas ’ (Paus. v. 24) is the 
same as No. 2 remains uncertain. The inscrip- 
tion on the stele Heeras to mean that the author 


assumed the title of king of Judaea, on the death j of it was son of Aristion (cf. Paus. vi. 8, 9). 
of his father in b.c. 107. He put to death his j Ariltficr&tes (’ Apioroicpdrris ). 1. Last king 
brother Antigonus, in order to secure his ! of Arcadia, was the leader of the Arcadians in 
power, but died in the following year, 106. : the second Messenian war, when they assisted 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 11, B. J. i. 2.) — 2. Younger son , the Messenians against the Spartans. Having 
of Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra. After J been bribed by the Spartans, he betrayed the 
the death of his mother in b.c. 70, there was a | Messenians, and was in consequence stoned to 
civil war for some years between Aristobulus j death by the Arcadians, about B.c. 668, who 


and his brother Hyrcanus, for the possession of 
the crown. At length, in B.c. 68, Aristobulus 
was deprived of the sovereignty by Pompey and 
carried away as a prisoner to Rome. In 57, he 


now abolished the kingly office. (Strab. p. 862 ; 
Paus. iv. 17, viii. 6.)— 2. An Athenian of wealth 
and influence, son of Soellias, was one of the 
Athenian generals at the battle of Arginusae, 


escaped from his confinement at Rome, with his b.c. 406, and on his return to Athens was 


son Antigonus, and, returning to Judaea, re- 
newed the war ; but he was taken prisoner, and 
sent back to Rome by Gabinius. In 49, he was 
released by Julius Caesar, who sent him into 
Judaea, but ho was poisoned on the way by 
some of Pompey*B party. (Jos. Ant. xiii. 16, 
xiv. 1 ; B. J. i. 6; Dio Cass, xxxvii. 15, xli. 18.) 
—8. Grandson of No. 2, son of Alexander and 
brother of Herod’B wife Mariamne. He was 
made high-priest by Herod, when he was only 
17 years old, but was afterwards drowned 
at Jericho, by order of Herod, b.c. 85. (Job. 
Ant. xv. 2.)— 4. Son of Herod the Great by 
Mariamne, was put to death in b.c. 6, with his 
brother Alexander, by order of their father, 
whose suspicions liad been excited against them 
by their brother Antipateb. (Jos. Ant. xvi. 1.) 
—6, Surnamed ‘ the Younger,’ son of Aristobulus 
and Berenioe, and grandson of Herod the Great. 
He was educated at Rome with his two brothers, 
Agrippa I. and Herod the future king of Chalcis. 
He died, as he had lived, in a private station. 
(Job* Ant. xviii. 5.)— 6. Son of Herod king of 
Chalcis, grandson of No. 4, and great-grandson 
of Herod the Great. In a.d. 55, Nero made him 
king of Armenia Minor, and in 61 added to his 
dominions some portion of the Greater Armenia 
which had been given to Tigranes. He joined 
the Romans in the war against Antiochus, king 
of Commagene, in 78. (Jos. Ant. xx. 8; Tac. 
Ann. .xiii. 7, xiv. 26.) 

AristftbUUf. 1. Of Cassandrea, served under 
Alexander the Great in Asia, and wrote a his- 
tory of Alexander, which was one of the chief 


brought to trial and executed (Thuc. viii. 89 ; 
Xen. Hell. i. 6-7 ; Diod. xiii. 101 ; Plat. Oorg . 
472b 

Aristddemus ('A pi<rr6bifios). 1. A descend- 
ant of Heracles, son of Aristomachus, and 
father of Eurysthenes and Procles. According 
to some traditions Aristodemus was killed at 
Naupactus by a flash of lightning, just as he 
was setting out on his expedition into Pelo- 
ponnesus; but a Lacedaemonian tradition re- 
lated that Aristodemus himself came to Sparta, 
was the first king of his race, and died a natural 
death (Paus. ii. 18, iii. 1 ; Hdt. vi. 62).— 2. A 
Messenian, one of the chief heroes in the first 
Messenian war. As the Delphic oracle had 
declared that the preservation of the Messenian 
state demanded that a maiden of the house of 
the Aepytids should be sacrificed, Aristodemus 
offered his own daughter. In order to save her 
life, her lover declared that she was with child by 
him, but Aristodemus, enraged at this assertion, 
murdered his daughter and opened her body to 
refute the calumny. Aristodemus was after- 
wards elected king in place of Euphaes, who 
had fallen in battle against the Spartans, 
though the soothsayers objected that he was 
guilty of his daughter's blood. He continued 
the war against the Spartans till at length, 
finding further resistance hopeless, he put an 
end to his life on the tomb of his daughter, 
about b.c. 728. (Paus. iv. 9-18.)— 8. Tyrant of 
Cumae in Campania, at whose court Tarquniua 
Superbus died, B.c. 496jfliv. ii. 21).— 4. One of 


the 800 Spartans at 1 


lae (b.c.^480), 
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mi not present at the battle in which his com- leader, Aristomenes retreated to the mountain 
trades leu. either in oonsequence of sickness, or fortress of Ira, and there maintained the war 
'because he had been sent on an errand from for eleven years, constantly ravaging the land 
4he camp. The Spartans punished him with of Laconia. In one of his inonrsions, however, 
Mvmia , or oivil degradation. Stung with this the Spartans overpowered him with superior 
treatment he met his death at Plataea in the numbers, and carrying him with fifty of his 
following year (479), after performing the wildest comrades to Sparta, oast them into the pit 
feats of valour. (Hdt. vii. 229.)— 5. A tragic (fceddas) where condemned criminals were 
«ctor of Athens in the time of Demosthenes, thrown. The reBt perished; not so Aristomenes, 
took a prominent part in the political affairs of the favourite of the gods ; for legends told how 
ibis time, and advocated peace with Macedonia, an eagle bore him up on its wings as he fell, 
JSe was employed by the Athenians in their and a fox guided him on the third day from the 
negotiations with Philip, with whom he was a cavern. But having incurred the anger of the 
great favourite (Dem. ae Cor. p. 282, § 21 ; F.L. Twin Brothers, his country was destined to 
p. 844, § 12).— -6. Of Miletus, a friend and ruin. The city of Ira,, which he had so long 
matterer of Antigonus, king of Asia, who sent successfully defended, fell into the hands of 
him into Greece in b.c. 815, in order to pro- the Spartans ; Aristomenes, after performing 
mote his interests there (Diod. xix. 57-66).— prodigies of valour, was obliged to leave his 
* 7 . There were many literary persons of this country, which was again compelled to submit 
name referred to by the ancient grammarians, to the Spartans, B.c. 668. He afterwards settled 
’Two were natives of Nysa in Coria, both gram- at Ialysus in Rhodes, where he died. Dama- 
marians, one a teacher of Pompey, and the getus, king of Ialysus, had been enjoined by 
other of Strabo. There was also an Aristo- the Delphic oracle * to marry the daughter of 
demus of Elis, and another of Thebes, who are the best of the Greeks,’ and he therefore took 
quoted as writers. to wife the daughter of Aristomenes, who ac- 

Arilt5gIton (*A purroyeiruv). 1. The conspi- companied him to Rhodes. The Rhodians 
irator against the sons of Pisistratus. See honoured Aristomenes as a hero, and from him 
Habmodius. — 2 . An Athenian orator and ad- were descended the illustrious family of the 
Ternary of Demosthenes, Hyperldes, and Dein- Diagoridae. At Leuctra his apparition was seen 
archus. He was often accused by Demosthenes aiding the Thebans against the Spartans. (Paus. 
and others, and defended himself in a number iv. 14-24, 82 ; Polyb. iv. 82.)— 2. An Acama- 
of orations which are lost. A speech of Dein- nian, who governed Egypt with justice and 
archus against Aristogiton is extant, and two wisdom during the minority of Ptolemy V. 
which are attributed to Demosthenes, but are EpiphaneB, but was put to death by Ptolemy 
probably spurious. in 192 (Polyb. xv. 81, xviii. 86.-8. A comic 

Aristoznacbd ('Aptarrofjdxy), daughter of Hip- poet of Athens, flourished during the Pelopon- 
parlnus of Syracuse, sister of Dion, and wife of nesian war. 

the elder Dionysius, who married her and Doris Axiston (*A plffrtav). 1. Of Chios, a Stoic 
of Locri on the same day. She afterwards philosopher, and a disciple of Zeno, flourished 
perished with her daughter Abete. about b.c. 260. Though he professed himself a 

Aristdm&ohus (’A piardpuaxos). 1. Son of Stoic, yet he differed from Zeno in several 
TTalaus and brother of Adrastus.— 2. Son of points: he more nearly approached to the 
Cleodemus or Cleodaeus, grandson of Hyllus, Cynics ; he despised all culture, the study of 
great-grandson of Heracles, and father of Te- dialectics and physics, and valued ethical dis- 
menus, Cresphontes, and Arisfcodemus. He fell cussion alone, holding indifference to worldly 
in battle when he invaded Peloponnesus ; but goods to be the aim of philosophy. — 2 . A Peri- 
his three sons were more successful and con- patetic philosopher of Iulis in the island of 
quered Peloponnesus. (Hdt. vi. 52 ; Paua. ii. 7. Ceos, succeeded Lycon as hea.1 of the Peri- 
€ ; Apollod. ii. 8.)— 8. Tyrant of Argos, under patetic school, about b.c. 224. He wrote several 
the patronage of Antigonus Gonatas, was as- philosophical works which are lost (Diog. Laert. 
«assinated and succeeded by Aristippus II. v. 70 ; Cic. de Fin. v. 5).— 8. Of Alexandria, a 
<Plut. Arat. 25.)— A Tyrant of Argos, succeeded Peripatetic philosopher and a contemporary of 
Aristippus H. ; he resigned his power upon the Strabo, wrote a work on the Nile (Strab. p. 690). 
death of Demetrius in b.c. 229, and induced Arist5nautae ('Apurrovavrcu), a town in 
Argos to join the Achaean League. He after- Achaia, the harbour of PaUene. 
wards deserted the Aohaeans, and again assumed Aristdnlcua (*A piordviKos). 1. A natural 

the tyranny of Argos ; but the city having been son of Eumenes H. of Pergamus. Upon the 
taken by Antigonus Doson, Aristomachus fell death of his brother Attalus III. B.c. 188, who 
into the hands of the Achaean*, and was by left his kingdom to the Romans, Aristonicus 
them put to death. It muBt be recollected laid claim to the crown. At first he met with 
in his favour that his preference of the Spartan considerable success. He defeated in 181 the 
leader to the Macedonian, whom Aratus called consul P. Licinius Crassus ; but in 180 he was 
in, was the better policy. (Polyb. ii. 59 ; Plut. defeated and taken prisoner by M. Perperna, 
-drat. 25-44.) was carried to Rome by M’, Aquillius in 129, 

AristomeneB (*Apnrrofi4yrjs). 1. The Messe- and was there put to death, (veil. Pat. ii. 4; 
nian, the hero of the second war with Sparta, Flor. ii. 20; Strab. p. 646.)— 2 . An Alexandrine 
l>elongs more to legend than to history. He grammarian, a contemporary of Strabo, and 
wras a native of Andania, and was sprung from the author of several works, most of which 
the royal line of Aepytus. Tired of the yoke of related to the Homeric poems (Strab. p. 88). 
Sparta, he began the war in b.c. 685, thirty- AristSnjhnu* (*Api<rr&pvtios), a comic poet 
nme years after the end of the first war. Soon and contemporary of Aristophanes and Ami- 
sffeer its commencement he so distinguished psias. 

Ifimself by his valour that he was offered the Aristdph&nei ('Apt<rro<bdvris). 1. The cele- 
Ahr on e, but refused it, and reoeived the office of bra ted comic poet of Athens, was bom about 
wnpreme co mm a nde r. After the defeat -of foe b.c. 444 ; he belonged to the deme of Cydathe- 
J&essemans m the third year of the war, through* naion. His father Philippus had possessions 
toe treachery of Aristocrates, the Arcadian i if Aegina, and may originally have come from. 
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that island, whence a question arose whether 
-Aristophanes was a genuine Athenian citizen : 
his enemy Cleon brought against him more 
than one aocusation to deprive him of his civic 
rights ({tvlas ypeufud), but without success. 
He had three sons, Philippus, Araros, and 
Nicostratus, but of his private history we know 
.nothing. He probably died about b.c. 880. 
The comedies of Aristophanes are of the highest 
historical interest, containing as they do an 
.admirable series of caricatures of the leading 
men of the day, and a contemporary commen- 
tary on the evils existing at Athens. Indeed, 
the caricature is the only feature in modem 
social life which at all resembles them. Ari- 
stophanes wrote because he was a genius and 
.a poet; and it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that he produced plays merely or pri- 
marily with a political purpose. At the same 
time he wrote with a patriotic feeling, and in 
many points with wisdom; though in many 
also he was above measure reactionary. He 
had the strongest affection for Athens, and 
longed to see her restored to the state in which 
she was flourishing in the previous generation, 
and almost in his own childhood, before Peri- 
cles became the head of the government, and 
when the age of Miltiades and Aristides had 
but just passed away. The first great evil of 
his own time against which he inveighs, is the 
Peloponnesian war, which he regards as the 
work of Pericles. To thiB fatal war, among a 
host of evils, he ascribes the influence of dem- 
agogues like Cleon at Athens. Another great 
object of his indignation was the recently 
adopted system of education which had been 
introduced by the Sophists, acting on the 
speculative and inquiring turn given to the 
Athenian mind by the Ionian and Eleatic 
hilosophers, and the extraordinary intellectual 
evelopment of the age following the Persian 
war. The new theories introduced by the 
Sophists threatened to overthrow the founda- 
tions of morality, by making persuasion and 
not truth the object of man in his intercourse 
with his fellows, and to substitute a universal 
scepticism for the religious creed of the people. 
The worst effects of such a system were seen in 
AlcibiadeB, who combined all the elements 
which Aristophanes most disliked, heading the 
war party in politics, and protecting the sophis- 
tical school in philosophy and also in literature. 
Of this latter school — the literary and poetical 
Sophists — Euripides was the chief, whose works 
are full of that jACTecopoarotpia which contrasts so 
strongly with the moral dignity of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles ; on account of which Aristophanes 
introduces him as soaring in the air to write his 
tragedies. Another feature of the times was 
the excessive love for litigation at Athens, the 
‘Consequent importance of the dicasts, and dis- 
graceful abuse of their power; all of which 
enormities, are made by Aristophanes objects 
of continual attack. But though he saw what 
were the evils of his time, he had not wisdom 
to find a remedy for them, except the hopeless 
and undesirable one of a movement backwards. 
His first comedy was the Aairakeis, or Ban- 
queters, which in b.c. 427 gained tne second 
prize : like the Clouds , it objected to the 
modem tendency of education to produce 
quibbles of rhetoric* In 428 his Babylonians 
was produced in the name of Callistratus 
(Acham. 685). The title was applied to foreign 
slaves and the chorus consisted of slaves 
branded on the forehead with an owl, as the 1 
property of Athens. The play was directed 


against the arbitrary treatment of her allies 
by Athens ; and as many of them were then 
present for the spring payment of tribute, the 
offence was greater, and Callistratus was in- 
dicted by Cleon (Acham. 877). The follow- 
ing is a list of hiB extant comedies, with the 
year in which they were performed. In the 
first group, those before the Sicilian expedition 
maybe reckoned, which used political satire 
with no restraint : viz. in 425, Achamians. 
Produced in the name of Callistratus. First 
prize.— 424. 'linrcir, Knights or Horsemen. 
The first play produced in the name of Aristo r 
phones himself. First prize ; second, Cratinus. 
— 428. Clouds. First prize, Cratinus ; second, 
Amipsias. — 422. Wasps. Second prize. — 
Clouds (second edition), failed in obtaming a 
prize. Some writers place this b.c. 411, and 
the whole subject is very uncertain. — 419. 
"Peace. Second prize; Eupolis first. In the 
second group there is less of political satire and 
lesB bitterness: viz. in 414, Birds. Second 
prize; AmipsiaB, first; Phrynichus, third. — 
411. Lysistrata.-—The8mophoriamsae. Dur- 
ing the Oligarchy. — 408. First Plutus. — 406. 
Frogs. First prize ; Phrynichus, second ; Plato, 
third. Death of Sophocles. — 892. Ecclesiasusae. 
— 888. Second edition of the Plutus. In the 
Ecclesiazusae and the Plutus the personal 
satire has nearly disappeared, and there is 
more approach to the Middle Comedy: the 
Plutus may be regarded as the transition, which 
is also marked by the disappearance of the 
chorus, connected perhaps with the poverty of 
the time. — The last two comedies of Aristo- 
phanes were the Aeolosicon and Cocalus , pro- 
duced about b.c. 887 (date of the peace of 
Antalcidas) by Araros, one of his sons. They 
seem to have resembled the Middle Comedy, 
having no chorus or parabasis and more regu- 
lar plots. Suidas tells us that Aristophanes was 
the author, in all, of 54 plays. As a poet Ari- 
stophanes possessed merits of the highest order. 
His works contain exquisite snatches of lyrio 
poetry ; and some of ms choruses, particularly 
one in the Knights , in which the horses are 
represented as rowing triremes in an expedition 
against Corinth, are written with a spirit and 
humour unrivalled in Greek. They were in 
some points not very dissimilar to English 
ballads. He was a complete master of the 
Attic dialect, and in his hands the perfec- 
tion of that glorious language is wonderfully 
shown. The burlesque element also is freely 
admitted : animals of every kind are pressed 
into his service ; frogs chaunt choruses, a dog 
is tried for stealing a cheese, and on iambic 
verse is composed of the grunts of a pig. — 
Editions. In the Poetae Scenici of Dindorf, 
1870; Bergk, 1872; Meineke, 1861; Holden, 
1868 : the Frogs and Wasps by Rogers, with 
a verse translation are to be recommended. 
For the whole the most useful assistance is 
Bekker’s edition with notes variorum and 
Scholia. — 2. Of Byzantium, son of Apelles, and 
one of the most eminent Greek grammarians at 
Alexandria. He was pupil of Zenodotus and 
Eratosthenes, and teacher of the celebrated 
Aristarchus. He was bom about 260 b.c., 
lived in the reigns of Ptolemy II. and Ptolemy 
HI., and had the supreme management of the 
library at Alexandria. Aristophanes was the 
first who introduced the use ox accents in the 
Greek language. He devoted, himself,- chiefly 
to the criticism and interpretation of the Greek 
poets, and more especially of Homer, of whose 
work he made a new and critical edition 
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(Mp&mruk The philosophers Plato ami Ari- 
stctie likewise engaged his attention, and of the 
former, aa of several at the poets, he made new 
and critical editions. All we possess of his 
numerous works consists of fragments scattered 
through the Scholia on the poets, some Argu- 
menta to the plays of the tragic poets and of 
Aristophanes, and a part of his Ait* is, which 
is printed in Soissonaae's edition of Herodian’s 
Partitions, London, 1819, p. 288-289 ; Nanck, 
1848. 

Aristdphon ('Apitrr6$wy). 1. Of the demos 
of AjMiwia. in Attica, one of the most distin- 
guished Athenian orators about the close of the 
Peloponnesian war. The number of laws 
which he proposed may be inferred from his 
own statement, as preserved by Aeschines, that 
he was accused 75 times of having made illegal 
proposals, but that he had always come off 
victorious, lii B.c. 854 he accused Iphicrates 
and Timotheus, and in the same year he caane 
forward in the assembly to defend the law of 
Leptines against Demosthenes. The latter 
treats him with great respect, and reckons him 
amongst the eloquent orators (Dem. Eubul, § 
80; Athen. pp. 18, 88).— 2. Of the demns of Col- 
yttus, a contemporary of Demosthenes, and an 
orator of great distinction and influence. It 
was this Anstophon whom Aeschines Berved as 
a clerk, and in whose service he was trained 
for his public career. [Aeschines.}— 8 . A 
comio poet of the Middle Comedy.— 4. A painter 
of some distinction, son and pupil of Aglaophon, 
and brother of Polygnotus. 

Alls to teles ('ApurrorcAi}*), the philosopher, 
was bom at Staglra, a town in Cnalcidice in 
Macedonia, b.c. 884. HiB father, Nioomachus, 
was physician in ordinary to Amyntas II., king 
of Macedonia, and the author of several treatises 
on subjects connected with natural science : his 
mother, Phaestis (or Phaestias), was descended 
from a Chalcidian family. The studies and 
occupation of his father account for the early 
inclination manifested by Aristotle for the 
investigation of nature, an inclination which is 
perceived throughout his whole life. He lost 
his father before he had attained his 17th year? 
and he was entrusted to the guardianship of 
one Proxenus of Abaroeus in Mysio, who was 
settled in Staglra. In 867, he went to Athens 
to pursue his studies, and there became a pupil of 
Plato, who had just returned from Sicily, about 
885. Plato soon distinguished him above all 
his other disciples. He named him the * intellect 
of his school,' and his house, the house of the 
( reader.' Aristotle lived at Athens for 20 years, 
till 847. During the whole of this period the 
good understanding which subsisted between 
teacher and scholar continued, with some 
trifling exceptions, undisturbed ; for the stories 
of the disrespect and ingratitude of the latter 
towards the former ore nothing but calumnies 
invented by his enemies. During the last 10 
years of his first residence at Athens, Aristotle 
gave instruction in rhetoric, and distinguished 
himself by his opposition to Isocrates. It was 
at this time that he published his first rhetorical 
writings. Upon the death of Plato (847) Ari- 
stotle left Athens : perhaps he was offended by 
Plato having appointed Speusippus as his suc- 
cessor in the Academy. He first repaired to his 
friend Hermeias at Atarneua, where he married 
Jjthiaa, the adoptive daughter of the prince. 
Ob the death of Hermeias, who was killed by 
the Persians (844), Aristotle fled from Atamans 
te Hytdene. Two years afterwards (848) he 
accepted an invitation from Phihp of Macedonia, 
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to undertake the instruction of his son Alev* 
ander, then 18 years of age. Here Aristotle 
was treated with the most marked respect. Hit 
native city, Stagira, which had been destroyed, 
by Philip, was rebuilt at his request, and Philip 
caused a gymnasium (called Nymphaeum) tone 
built there in a pleasant grove expressly for 
Aristotle and his pupils. Several of the youths, 
of the Macedonian nobles were educated by 
Aristotle along with Alexander. Aristotle spent 
7 years in Macedonia ; but Alexander enjoyed 
his instruction without interruption for only 4. 
Still with such a pupil even this short period 
was sufficient for a teacher like Aristotle to 
fulfil the highest purposes of education, and to 
create in his pupil that sense of the noble and 
great, which distinguishes Alexander from all 
those conquerors who have only swept like a. 
hurricane through the world. On Alexander's, 
accession to the throne in 885, Aristotle re- 
turned to Athens. Here he found his friend 
Xenocrates president of the Academy. He 
himself had the Lyceum, a gymnasium sacred 
to Apollo Lyceus, assigned to him by the state. 
He soon assembled round him a large number 
of distinguished scholars, to whom he delivered 
lectures on philosophy in the shady walks 
(ircpfaroroi) which surrounded the Lyceum, 
while walking up and down (xspixarcbv), and 
not sitting, which was the general practice of 
the philosophers. From one or other of these 
circumstances the name Peripatetic is derived, 
which was afterwards given to his school. 
According to an account preserved by Gellius 
(xx. 6) he gave two different courses of lec- 
tures every day. Those which he delivered in 
the morning (Itadivbs xsplxaros) to a narrower 
circle of chosen (esoteric) hearers, and which 
were called acroamatic or acroatic, embraced 
subjects connected with the more abstruse: 


philosophy (theology), physics, and dialectics. 
Those which he delivered in the afternoon 
(8ti\ivbs xfpixaros) and intended for a more 
promiscuous circle (which accordingly he called 
exoteric) t extended to rhetoric, sophistics, and 
politics. He appears to have taught not so> 
much in the way of conversation, as in regular 
lectures. His school soon became the most, 
celebrated at Athens, and he continued to pre- 
side over it for 18 years (885-828). During this 
time he also composed the greater part of his. 
works. In these labours he was assisted by the 
truly kingly liberality of his former pupil, who* 
not only presented him with 800 talents, but 
also caused large collections of natural curi- 
osities to be made for him, to which posterity 
is indebted for one of his most excellent works, 
the History of Animals. Meanwhile various 
causes contributed to throw a cloud over the 
latter years of the philosopher’s life. In the 
first place, he felt deeply the death of his wife, 
Pythias, who left behind her a daughter of the 
same name: he lived subsequently with a 
friend of his wife’s, the slave Herpyllis, who* 
bore him a son, Nicomaohus. Another trouble 
was the breach in his friendship with Alexander, 
caused by the affair of CalHsthenes. [See Alex- 
andeb; Callisthenes.] The story that Ari- 
stotle had a share in poisoning the king is a. 
fabrication of a later age ; and moreover it is 
certain* that Alexander died a natural death. 
After the death of Alexander (888) Aristotle was 
looked upon with suspicion at Athens as a 
friend of Macedonia;, but ae it was not easy to 
bring any political accusation against him, he* 
was accused of impipty (ArtSeief) by the hiero- 
phant Eurymedon. & withdraw from A the na 
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Mn hit trial, and escaped in the beginning 
id 882 to Chfticifl in Euboea, where he died in 
the course of the seme year, in the 68rd year of 
bis age, of a chronic disease of the stomach. 

His body was transported to his native city 
Stagira, and his memory was honoured there, 
like that of a hero, by yearly festivals. He be- 
queathed to Theophrastus his well-stored 
library and the originals of his writings. Im- 
plicit reliance cannot be placed on the depre- 
ciatory picture of some later writers, that 
Aristotle was short and of slender make, 
with small eyes, and a lisp in his pro- 
nunciation, using L for R, and with a sort 
of sarcastic expression in his countenance 
<Diog. Laert. v. 1 ; Ael. V.H. iii. 19 j Anth. Pal. 
lii. 176). At any rate these carpings show 
that there was nothing 
to allege against the no- 
bility of character which 
may be inferred from his 
writings. He exhibited 
remarkable attention to 
external appearance, and 
bestowed much care on 
his dress and person. 

I He is described as having 
been of weak health, 
which, considering the 
astonishing extent of his 
studies, Bhows all the 
more the energy of his 
mind. The importance 
* of Aristotle’s work can 
hardly be over-estimated, though his place as 
the greatest of ancient philosophers was not 
fully recognised till the middle ages. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to name a writer in any age 
who to such a degree combined thoroughness 
and reality with comprehensiveness. For Ari- 
stotle dealt scientifically, so far as existing 
materials could go, with all branches of know- 
ledge. He founded the science of reasoning, 
since called Logic, as opposed to the Dialectic 
or art of discussion instituted by Socrates and 
Plato. In theoretical physics he could not 
supply us with anything that makes for present 
knowledge, but he did supply the foundation 
upon which the greater part of the system of 
the Schoolmen, and the literature which grew 
out of it, was based. In mathematics he seems 
to have quitted the speculative methods of 
Plato and to have brought us nearer to the 
real discoveries of Archimedes. In natural his- 
tory, investigating the whole of zoology, he 
Arrived, as will be Been, at broad classifications 
entirely his own, but approved by modem 
science. The same force and clearness of reason, 
and the same comprehensive grasp of his sub- 
jects, mark his works on moral philosophy, on 
political history, and on literary criticism, and 
have left their impress in much of modem 
thought and method where the debt to Aristotle 
as the originator is often forgotten. A com- 
plete list of the works written by Aristotle is 
unattainable. It is remarkable that while we 
have two lists handed down, one said to be by 
the Alexandrian Hermippus (200 a.d.), the other 
by Ptolemaeus, a Peripatetic of the 2nd cen- 
tury a.d. (preserved by Arabian writers), the 
former, putting the total at 400 writings, does 
not mention important works of Aristotle which 
we now possess : it was probably a list of Ari- 
stotelian works at that time in the Alexandrian 
library. In the collection which we now have 
many, no doubt, are rightly noted by modem 
writers as spurious : it does not, however, follow 
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that they present to us nothing of Aristotle: 
for, while In several that are rightly attributed 
to Aristotle there are insertions and alterations 
by later writers, on the other hand much that 
Aristotle did not write probably represents the 
notes of his teaching thrown into shape by bis 
pupils and followers. The works by Aristotle, 
or bearing his name, may be divided into the 
following classes, according to the subjects of 
which they treat. I. Dialectics and Logic.— 
The extant logical writings are comprehended 
as a whole under the title Organon (''Opyarov, 
i.e. instrument of science). They are occupied 
with the investigation of the method by wnioh 
man arrives at knowledge. An insight into the 
nature and formation of conclusions and of 
proof by means of conclusions, is the common 
aim and centre of all the separate 6 works com- 
posing the Organon : these separate works are, 
1. Kantiyopiai, Praedicamenta , in which Ari- 
stotle treats of the (10) comprehensive generic 
ideas, under which all the attributes of things 
may be subordinated as species : that is, m 
order to get an exhaustive definition of con- 
cepts they are made to fall under one or other of 
these classes or categories, of which the 4 most 
important determine the substance of anything 
[ovala or rl fort), the quantity (irdtrov), the 
quality (voitov), the relation (irpos rt). 2. Tic pi 
ipprjyclas, JDe Interpretations, concerning the 
iBion of thought by means of speech. 


u is is by a later writer.] 8, 4. *A vdkvruek 

wpdrcpa and Here pa, Analytica, each in 2 
books, on the theory of conclusions : so called 
from the resolution of the conclusion into its 
fundamental component parts. 5. Toirucd, 2><? 
Locis , in 8 books, of the general points of view 
(rdiroi) from which conclusions may be drawn. 
6. Tlepl ffotpKTTLKwv i\4yx<oy (the 9th of the 
Topica), concerning the fallacies which only 
apparently prove something. The term * logic ’ 
was not applied to this science by Aristotle 
(who called it ‘ Analytic ’ ), but by the Stoic 
school. The best edition of the Organon is by 
Waitz, Lips. 1846. — II. Metaphysics, or ‘the 
first philosophy,’ in 14 books (r&y perk rk 

S vcrtKa), originally distinct treatises, indepen- 
ent of one another, which were put together 
as one work after Aristotle’s death (Books ii. 
and xi. from ch. 8 are spurious). The title also 
is of late origin, and was given to the work 
from its being placed in the collection of 
Andronicus after (pera) the Physic* (*ra 
(pv cited). The subject is the origin and nature 
of existence, or, more particularly, it treats 
of (a) the relation of the individual to the 
universal, (b) form to matter, (c) the moving to 
the moved. Whereas Plato allows only ideas 
(the universal) to have real existence, Aristotle 
denies the separate and independent existence 
of the Platonic ideas. His view is that the 
formless substance of matter (foij) has merely 
the capacity for becoming something (Bwdpct 
tint), it attains reality (ivipycia or im\4x tta ) 
when form (cTdos) is communicated to it. 
From the relations of form and matter arises 
motion : the moving element is the form, which 
produces reality; the moved is the potential or 
material. The highest good being the final 
object is the ultimate source of movement and 
life in the world. [Separately edited by Bonita 
and Schwegler.]— HI. Science, including 

(a) Mathematics, on which we have two treatises 
not by Aristotle, but probably conveying his 
teaching : viz. nepi Mptcv ypappmv, 4. e. con- 
cerning indivisible lines, and Mnyavucd vpo/3 Mj- 
ptera, Mechanical Problems; (o) Phytic*, in 
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wbiali wo have— ‘(1) avouch tucpiaoit (called Micotnachcan Ethics /°H0i/rd 

in 8 bSoks. In these 10 books. Aristotle, here begins with tee- 
Aristotle devefops tee general principles of highest and most 

natnral science. (Cosmology.) (2 ) Concerning individual as well as for the community in the> 
ike Heaven (weplriparovhlhi books. (8) On state. This is happiness (MauuM > 51 md lite 
Production and Destruction h npl yeyioews /col conditions are, on tee one hand, perfect mtue 
*9opa$, efe Generations et Corruptions), in 2 exhibiting itself in tee actor, and, on tee other 
fo o E q develop the general laws of production hand, corresponding bodily advantages and 
and destruction. (4) On Meteorology (uerevpo- favourable external circumstances. Virtue is. 
kpyucd, de Meteoris ), in 4 books. (5) On the tee readiness to act constantly and consciously 
Universe (repl k6<tuov , de Mundo ), a letter to according to tee laws of the rational nature oi 
Alexan der , treats tee subject of the last 2 works man (ppm \6yos). The nature of virtue shows' 
in a popular tone and a rhetorical style alto- itself in its appearing as tee medium between two- 
gether foreign to Aristotle, and is certainly not extremes, in accordance with this, the several 
his work. The theories of Aristotle about the virtues are characterised. Editions by Grant* 
nature of tee world, where he was left to specu- 1874 ; Bamsauer, 1878 ; Bywater, 1890 ; Notes 
lation unaided by experience, have a different by Stewart, 1898 ; Book v. by H. Jackson, 1879. 
value from his treatment of natural history. — (2) The Eudemean Ethics (*H0ifck E&8tyicia),. 
With the problems of creation he was not con- in 7 books, of which only books i. ii. iii. and vii- 
cerned, because he held matter and form to be are preserved, while the remaining books iv. v. 
eternal. His theories of the spherical earth in and vi. are a repetition of books v. vi. and vii. of 
the centre, with concentric heavenly spheres the Nicomachean Ethics. This ethical work 
around it, and the heaven of the fixed Btars as is a recension of Aristotle’B lectures, edited by 
the innermost, are of a purely literary value Eudemus. — (8) *H Ouch M4y aka, in 2 books, a 
from their bearing on the Paradiso of Dante, sketch compiled from the Nicomachean and 
(6) The History of Animals (r epl Q&wv Itrropla), Eudemean Ethics. — (4) Politics (UokiriKd) in 
in 9 books (the 10th being spurious), treats of all 8 books. The Ethics conduct us to the Politics. 
the peculiarities of this division of the natural The connexion between the two works is so- 
kingdom, according to genera, classes, and close, that in the Ethics by the word Sorrepov 
species ; especially giving all the character- reference is made by Aristotle to the Politics ,. 
istics of each animal according to its external and in the latter by rpirepov to the Ethics. 
and internal vital functions ; according to the The Politics show how happiness is to be 
manner of its copulation, its mode of life, and attained for the human community in the 
its character. The best edition is by Schneider, state ; for the object of the state is not merely 
Lips. 1811. The observations in this work are the external preservation of life, but * happy 
tee triumph of ancient sagacity, and have been life, as it is attained by means of virtue * 
confirmed by the results of the most recent in- ( aperfi , perfect development of the whole man), 
vestigations. For instance, he divides the animal Hence also ethics form the first and most, 
kingdom into the vertebrate and invertebrate : general foundation of political life, because the; 
in tee former he distinguishes mammals, birds, state cannot attain its highest object if mor- 
reptiles and fishes, and recognises that whales ality does not prevail among its citizens. The 
are mammals. (7) On the Parts of Animals house, the family, is the element of the state- 
(repl (6wv fioplwy), in 4 books, in which Ari- Accordingly Aristotle begins with the doctrine 
stotle, after describing the phaenomena in each of domestic economy, then proceeds to a de- 
species, develops the causes of these phaeno- scription oi the different forms of government,, 
mena by means of tee idea to be formed of the after which he gives a delineation of the most- 
purpose which is manifested in the formation important Hellenic constitutions, and then in- 
of the animal. (8) On the Generation of vestigates which of the constitutions is tee* 
Animals (repl (d»y yevecrews), in 5 books, best (the ideal of the state) — an aristocracy in 
treats of the generation of animals and the which the citizenship is enjoyed only by those 
organs of generation. (9) I)e Incessu Ani - whose position and education fits teem to> 
malium (repl (tpatv rope las). [ire pi (wwy direct the state. Henoe he desires a state 
Kudioews is spurious.] (10) Three books on education for tee citizens. Manual labour is. 
the Soul (replifaxys)- Aristotle defines the soul left to slaves and aliens; for he assumea 
to be that which gives real form to the bodily slavery as a necessary condition. The doctrine 
matter,jmd therefore movement and life, concerning education, as most important in 
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spirit (yovs) besides the animal soul. There by Congreve, 1874 ; Susemihl, 1879 ; New- 
are besides smaller treatises connected with this man, Oxford, 1887 ; transl. by Jowett ; and by 
subject, on memory, sleep, dreams, &c. (11) In Welldon. — (6) It was known that Aristotle had 
the 87 sections of Problems (rpofakfinara) we written wholly or in part several roklreicu, 
have many remarks that are Aristotle’s on t. e. particular accounts of the constitutions 
various branches of knowledge, but buried in a of various states (more than 100 in number, as 
mass of later additions. The treatises repl was said). Of these it was supposed that only 
£vr«i', re pt xp*% mm, repl bcover&y, repl fragments, collected by Neumann and by Bose, 
vav/uurlm aKovoudrm, and the Qvtrioyyvfiuck survived. But a papyrus was discovered in 
sze spunous. Several anatomical works of Egypt and was published in 1891 by tee British 
Aristotle have been lost. He was the first Museum, containing th e greater part of 
person who in any especial manner advocated 'h&QvaLm rohireta, a treatise of considerable 
anatomical investigations, and showed the historical value for the elucidation con- 
necessity of teem for the study of the natural firmation of several points in the constitutional 
sciences. He frequently refers to investiga- history of Athens down to tee dose of the 6th 
twns of his own on tee subject— IV. Pbacti- century b. c. How far, or in what sense, this 
OALPtoosowiY or Politics.— A ll that falls is to be regarded as a gen uine work of Aristotle 
within tee sphere of practical philosophy is com- is still a subject of discussion. There is in- 
prehmided in three principal works ; the Ethics, ternal evidence of its having been written be- 
tto PoUUct, and the Oeeonomie*. (1) The ton the date of Arutotle’i death: if not hr 
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himself, at least from notes of his teaching, thence arranged an edition of Aristotle's w o r ks- 
Editio princeps by Kenyon, 1891 ; also by [Apellicon.] From this story an error arose* 
SandyB, 1892.— (7) Oeconomics (oIkqvopuko), which has been handed down from the age 
in 2 books, which are by a later writer.— V. of Strabo to recent times. It was concluded 
Wohks or Art. To these belong the Poe- from this account, that neither Aristotle nor 
tics and Rhetoric. (1) The Poetics (II epi Theophrastus had published their writings* 
Toiijrucrjs). Aristotle penetrated deeper than with the exception of some exoterio works* 
any of the ancients into the essence of the which had no important bearing on their sys- 
Hellenic art. He is the father of the aes- tern ; and that it was not till 200 years later 
thetics of poetry , as he is the completer of that they were brought to light by the above- 
Greek rhetoric as a science. He holds that mentioned Apellicon, and published to the 
‘Poetry is more serious and more profound philosophical world. That, however, was by 
than History, because it deals with universal no means the case. Aristotle, indeed, did nob 
truth, not with that which lies in details.’ The prepare a complete edition, as we call it, of hie 
greatest part of the treatise contains a theory writings. Nay, it is certain that death over- 
of Tragedy, under which head he has left us took mm before he could finish some of his. 
criticisms on particular Greek plays : he defines works and put the finishing hand to others.. 
Tragedy as the imitation of some action of Nevertheless it cannot be denied that the Peripa- 
proper magnitude in fitting language, not by tetics in this interval of 200 years were acquam- 
narrative, but by action, so as to effect through ted with Aristotle’s writings. It has, indeed* 
pity and terror a purgation of the passions been surmised that the 146 works catalogued (a* 
{icddapffis), i.e. so that the excitable passions stated above) about 200 B. c. were the lost 
are ‘ worked out ’ and the mind is left calm Dialogues of Aristotle's earlier and Platonic 
though elevated (K<i6ap<ris being a medical meta- style, which would have explained Cicero’s 
phor). He calls Euripides the ‘ most tragic ’ description of his language as having ‘ a golden 
of the Tragedians. Epic poetry, as though flow.’ — The complete edition of Aristotle’s 
superseded in value by Tragedy, he treats works by Bekker has Scholia and a Latin 
slightly, and says little of Lyric. [Editions translation. This does not include the recently 
and comments by Christ, 1878 ; Bemays, 1880 ; discovered treatise on the Constitution of 
Braunscheid, 1882; Wharton, 1888; Prickard, Athens. This edition has been reprinted at Ox- 
1891.] — (2) The Rhetoric (rix v V far opucfi), in ford in 11 vols. 8vo. ; and by Tauchnitz, 1877 : 
8 books; but the genuineness of the 8rd is doubt- there is a convenient edition in one volume by 
ful. Rhetoric, as a science, according to Ari- Weise, 1848 ; for editions of separate treatises 
stotle, stands side by side with Dialectics. That see above. 

which makeB a scientific treatment of rhetoric AristdxSnus (’Apurnffcvos), of Tarentum, a 
possible is the argumentation which awakens Peripatetic philosopher and a musician, flour- 
conviction : he therefore directs his chief atten- ishea about b. c. 818. He was a disciple of 
tion to the theory of oratorical argumentation. Aristotle, whom he appears to have rivalled in 
The Becond division of the work treats of the variety of his studies. According to Suidas* 
the production of that favourable disposition he produced works to the number of 458 upon 
in the hearer in consequence of which the music, philosophy, history, in short every 
orator appears to him to be worthy of credit, department of literature. We know nothing of 
The third part treats of oratorical expression his philosophical opinions, except that he held 
and arrangement. Edition by Cope and Sandys, the soul to be a harmony of the body (Cic. 
1877 ; transl. by Welldon. [The 'Priroptich Tusc. i. 10), a doctrine which had already been 
Trpbs *AAi£o vhpov is spurious.]. — VI. Poetry, discussed by Plato in the Phaedo. Of his. 
Though several epigrams are falsely attributed numerous works the only one extant is his. 
to him, it is probable that the beautiful Elements of Harmony {ap/Liovucb <rro*x«7a), in 
ScoMon beginning 'ApcT& roAvyoyfis ycvei 8 books : edited by Meibomius, in the Antiquae 
(^portly, in praise of Hermeias, is ms work. — Musicae Auctores Septem , Amst. 1652. 
According to a story current in antiquity Ari- Aristus (*’ Apiaros ). 1. Of Salamisin Cyprus* 

stotle bequeathed his libraiy and MSS. to wrote a history of Alexander the Great (Arrian, 
Theophrastus, his successor in the Academy, vii. 19 ; Strab. p. 682). — 2. An Academic philo- 
On the death of Theophrastus, the libraries and sopher, a contemporary and friend of Cicero, 
MSS. both of Aristotle and Theophrastus are and teacher of M. Brutus (Cic. ad Att. v. 10 ; 
said to have come into the hands of his relation Plut. Brwf . 2). 
and disciple, Neleus of Scepsis. This Neleus Arius, river. [Aria.] 
soldboth libraries to Ptolemy II. king of Egypt, ArifUla {y 'A piovaia x<6pa), a district on the 

for the Alexandrian library ; but he retained N. of Chios, where the best wine in the island 
for himself, as an heirloom, the original MSS. was grown (Verg. Eel. v. 71 ,* Plin. xiv. 78). 
of the works of these two philosophers. The ArmenS (’Apnirq, or -4\vt) : Akliman), a town 
descendants of Neleus, who were subjects of on the coast of Paphlagonia, where the 10,000 
the king of Pergamus, knew of no other way of Greeks, during their retreat, rested 5 days, 
securing them from the search of the Attali, entertained by the people of Sinope, a little to 
who wished to rival the Ptolemies in forming a the W. of which Annene stood (Xen. An. vi. 1* 
large library, than concealing them in a cellar, 15; Strab. p. 545). 

where for a couple of centuries they were Armenia ('A ppevla : 'A pyivtos, Armenius : 
exposed to the ravages of damp and worms. Armenia ), a country of Asia, lying between 
It was not till the beginning of the century Asia Minor and the Caspian, is a lofty table- 
before the birth of Chnst that a wealthy book- land, backed by the chain of the Caucasus, 
collector, the Athenian Apellicon of Teos, watered by the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, con- 
traced out these valuable relics, bought them taining the sources also of the Tigris and of 
from the ignorant heirs, and prepared from the Euphrates, the latter of which divides the 
them a new edition of Aristotle’s works. After country into 2 unequal parts, which were called 
the capture of Athens, Sulla conveyed Apelli- Major and Minor. 1. Armenia Major or Pro- 
con’s library to Rome, b. o. 84. Tyrannion pria (*A. ^ fieydkn or A IBltos «c« AovjUvn ; Erse- 
made copies of them, and Andronious of Rhodes roum , Kars, van, and Erivan), was bounded 
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m ths KE. and N. by the Cyrus (JTiir), which 
divided Ml from Albania and Iberia; on the 
NW.and W. by the Moeduci mountain® (the 
prolongation of the chain of the Anti-Taurus), 
and the Euphrates ( Frat), whioh divided it 
from Colchis and Armenia Minor ; and on the 
fi. and BE* by the mountains called Masius, 
Niphates, and Gordiaei (the prolongation of the 
Taurus), and the lower course of the Abates, 
whioh divided it from Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
and Media : on the E. the country comes to a 
point at the confluence of the Cyrus and Araxes. 
It is intersected by chains of mountains, be- 
tween whioh run the two great rivers Abates, 
flowing E. into the Caspian, and the Arsanias, 
or 8. branch of the Euphrates (Murad), flow- 
ing W. into the main stream (Frat) just above 
M. Masius. The E. extremity of the ohain of 
mountains which separates the basins of these 
two rivers, and which is an offshoot of the 
Anti-Taurus, forms the Ararat of Scripture. In 
tile S. of the country is the great lake of Van , 
Thospitis Palus, enclosed by mountain chains 
which connect Ararat with the S. range of 
mountains. — 2. Armenia Minor ('A. fiucpd or 
Spax vrtpa), was bounded on the E. by the 
Euphrates, which divided it from Armenia 
Major, on the N. and NW. by the mountains 
Soodlses, Paryadres, and Anti-TauruB, dividing 
it from Pontus and Cappadocia, and on the 8. 
by the Taurus dividing it from Commagene in 
if. Syria, so that it contained the country E. 
and S. of the city of Siwaa (the ancient Cabira 
or SebaBte) as far as the Euphrates and the 
Taurus. The boundaries between Armenia 
Minor and Cappadocia varied at different times ; 
and indeed tne whole country up to the 
Euphrates is sometimes called Cappadocia, 
and, on the other hand, the whole of Asia 
Minor E. of the Halys seems at one time to 
have been included under the name of Armenia. 
It is described by Justin (xlii. 2) as the land 
* from Cappadocia to the Caspian/ The people 
of Armenia claimed to be aboriginal. Hero 
dotns connects them with the Phrygians ; 
Strabo, with the Thessalians (Hdt. vii. 28; 
Strab. p. 580). They seem to have belonged to 
the same stem as the Modes. Their language, 
though possessing some remarkable peculiari- 
ties of its own, was nearly allied to the Indo- 
Germanic family ; and their manners and reli- 
gious ideas were similar to those of the Modes 
cad Persians, but with a greater tendency to 
the personification of the powers of nature, as 
in tne goddess Analtis, whose worship was 
peculiar to Armenia. They had commercial 
dealings with Assyria and Phoenicia. The 
earliest Armenian traditions represent the 
oountry as governed by native kings, who had 
perpetually to maintain their independence 
against attacks from Assyria. They were said 
to have been conquered by Semiramis, but 
aoain threw off the yoke at the time of the 
Median and Babylonian revolt. Their relations 
to the Modes and Persians seem to have 
varied between successful resistance, unwilling 
subjection, and friendly alliance. A body of 
A rmen i a ns formed a part of the army which 
Xerxes led against Greece ; and they assisted 
Darius Codomannus against Alexander, and in 
this war they lost their king, and became sub- 
ject to the Macedonian empire (b.c. 828). After 
• another interval of successful revolt (b.c. 817- 
274), they submitted to the Greek kings of Syria ; 
but when Antioehus the Great was defeated by 
the Unman s (b.c. 190), the country again re- 
its independence, and it was at this 


period thatit was divided into the two kin gdoms 
of Armenia Major and .Minor, under two dif- 
ferent dynasties, founded respectively by the 
nobles who heeded the revolt, Artamas and 
Zariadras. Ultimately, Armenia Miner was 
made a Roman province (but for no long time) 
by Trajan. M. Aurelius reduced it, but did 
not make it a province ; but later two provinces 
were formed from Armenia Minor, and under 
Justinian four, the fourth comprising a part of 
Armenia Major. 

Arminius Mons (rb 9 A ppiviov Spot), a branch 
of the Anti-Taurus chain m Armenia Minor. 

Arminius (the Latinised form of Hermann, 
‘ the chieftain ’), son of Sigimer, * the conqueror/ 
and chief of the tribe of the Gherusoi, who 
inhabited the country to the north of the Harts 
mountains, now forming the S. of Hanover and 
Brunswick. He was bom in b.c. 18 ; and in his 
youth he led the warriors of his tribe as 
auxiliaries of the Roman legions in Germany, 
where he learnt the language and military dis- 
cipline of Rome, and was admitted to the free- 
dom of the city, and enrolled among the equites. 
In a.d. 9, Arminius, who was now 27 years old, 
and had succeeded his father as chief of his 
tribe, persuaded his countrymen to rise against 
the Romans, who were now masters of this 
part of Germany, which seemed destined to 
become, like Gaul, a Roman provinoe. His 
attempt was crowned with success. Quintilius 
Varus, who was stationed in the country with 
three legions, was destroyed with almost all his 
troops [Varus] ; and the Romans had to relin- 
quish all their possessions beyond the Rhine. 
In 14, Arminius had to defend his country 
against Germanicus. At first he was success- 
ful ; the Romans were defeated, and Germanicus 
withdrew towards the Rhine, followed by Armi- 
nius. But having been compelled by his uncle, 
Inguiomer, against his own wishes, to attack 
the Romans in their entrenched camp, his army 
waB routed, and the Romans made good their 
retreat to the Rhine. It was in the course of 
this campaign that Thusneldo, the wife of 
Arminius, fell into the hands of the Romans, 
and was reserved with the infant boy to whom 
she soon after gave birth in her captivity, to 
adorn the triumph of Germanicus at Rome. In 
16, Arminius was again called upon to resist 
Germanicus, in whioh campaign he rejected 
with scorn the entreaties of nis brother to join 
the Romans ; he was defeated, and his country 
was probably only saved from subjection by the 
jealousy of Tiberius, who recalled Germanicus 
in the following year. At length Arminius 
aimed at absolute power, and was in consequence 
put to death by ms own relations in the 87th 
year of his age, a.d. 19. (Toe. Arm. i. 55-68, ii. 9, 
16, 45, 88 ; Strab. p. 298 ; Suet. Aug. 28 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 118 ; Dio Cass. lvi. 18.) 

Armorica or Aremorioa, the name of the 
NW. coast of Gaul from the Ligeris (Loire) to 
the Sequana (Seine), derived from the Celtic 
ar, air , * upon/ and muir, mdr, ‘ the sea/ The 
Armorica e civitates are enumerated by Caesar 
(B. G. vii. 75). 

Araa (Amas, -atis : Civitella A 9 Amo ), a town 
in Umbria near Perusia. 

Arnae ('Apvcu), a town in Chaloidioe in Mace- 
donia, S. of Aulon and Bromiscns. 

Ara6 (*A pvn). 1. A town in Boeotia mentioned 
by Homer (II. ii. 507), supposed by Pausanias 
to be the same as Chaeronea, but placed 
by others near Acraephium on the E. of the 
lake Copais.— 2. A town in the SW. of Thessaly, 
near the modem Mataranga (Thuc. it 18). 
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Arnisee C'A^tfra : Ottrova ?), a town in height called Peggie di San Comelio , or Oat- 
ISordaea in Macedonia. tel Secco, are probably the remains of the 

Arnftblua, a native of Africa, lived about a j>. ancient Arretium. 

*00, in the reign of Diodetian. Ha waa at first Arrhapaehltis (’Appcnroxiri*), a district ef 
« teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in Africa, but Assyria, Between the riven Lyons and Choa- 
afterwarde embraced Christianity; and to tras. 

remove all doubts as to the reality of his con- Arrhibaeus ('Appt&cuos), chieftain of the 
Tersion, he wrote, while yet a catechumen, his Macedonians of Lynous, revolted against king 
celebrated work against the Pagans, in 7 books Perdiocas in the Peloponnesian war. It was to 
(Libri septem adverzus Oentes) which we still reduce him that Perdiccas sent for Bxasidas 
possess. It is ohiefly valuable for the informa- (b. 0. 424), and against him took place the un- 
iion which it gives about Greek and Roman successful joint expedition, in which Perdiccas 
customs and ritual. — Editions. By Orelli, Lips, deserted Brasidas, and Brasidas effected his 
1816 ; by Beifferscheid, Vindob. 1876. bold and skilful retreat. (Thuc. ii. 99, iv. 79, 88, 

Arndn f'A pvuv : Wad-el-Mojib ), a consider- 124 ; Strab. p. 826.) 
able river of E. Palestine, rising in the Arabian Arrhidaeus ('Appitcuos) or Aridaens (’Act- 
Desert , and flowing W. through a rocky valley Soto*). 1. A half-brother of Alexander the 
into the Lacus Asphaltites ( Dead Sea). The Great, son of Philip and a female dancer, 
surrounding district was called Arnonas ; and Philinna of Larissa, was of imbecile under- 
in it the Homans had a military station, called standing. He was at Babylon at the time of 
Castra Amonensia. Alexander’s death, b.c. 828, and was elected 

Arnus (Amo), the chief river of Etruria, king under the name of Philip. The young 
rises in the Apennines, flows by Pisae, and falls Alexander, the infant son of Boxana, was aaso- 
into the Tyrrhenian sea. It gave the name to dated with him in the government. In 822 
the Trxbu8 Arnemia, formed b.c. 887. (Strab. Arrhidaeus married Eurydice. On their return 
p. 222 ; Liv. xxii. 2 ; Tac. Ann. i. 79.) to Macedonia, Eurydice attempted to obtain the 

Ar6a (*A p6a or *A p6rj), the ancient name of supreme power in opposition to Polysperchon ; 
Patrae. but Arrhidaeus ana Eurydice were made pri- 

Ardm&t& (rd ’Apdpara, ’Apupdruv tiuepov : Boners, and put to death by order of Olympias, 
Cape Ouardafui ), the E.-most promontory of 817. (Plut. Alex. 77; Just. xiv. 6; Diod, xix. 
Africa, at the S. extremity of the Arabian Gulf : 52 ; Paus. viii. 7, 6.)— 2. One of Alexander’s 
also the surrounding district was called Aromata generals, obtained the province of the Helles- 
or Aromatophora Begio, with a town *Ap<afidrwv pontine Phrygia, at the division of the pro- 
4pir6piov : so named from the abundance of vinces which was made in 821, but was deprived 
apices which the district produced. of it by Antigonus in 819 (Just. xiii. 4 ; Diod. 

Arpi (Arpanus: Arpi), an inland town in xviii. 61, 72). 
the Daunian Apulia, founded, according to Arrla. 1. Wife of Caecina Paetus. When 
tradition, by Diomedes, who called it *A pyos her husband was ordered by the emperor Clau- 
Tmrioi', from which its later name, Argyrippa dius to put an end to his life, a.d. 42, and hesi- 
or Ar ay rip a and Arpi are said to have arisen tated to do so, Arria stabbed herself, handed 
(Hie [Diomedes] urbem Argyripam , patriae the dagger to her husband, and said, ‘ Paetus, 
eognomine gentia, Verg. Aen. xi. 246). During it does not pain me.’ (Plin. Ep. iii. 16; Dio 
the time of its independence it was a flourish- Cass. lx. 16 ; Mart. i. 14.) — 2. Daughter of the 
ing commercial town, using Salapia as its har- preceding, and wife of Thrasea (Tac. Ann. xvi. 
bour. It was friendly to the Bomans in the 84). 

Gamnite wars, but revolted to Hannibal after Arri&nus (’A ppiavSs). 1. Of Nicomedia in 
the battle of Cannae, b.c. 216 : it was taken by Bithynia, born about a.d. 90, was a pupil and 
the Bomans in 818, deprived of its independence, friend of Epictetus, and first attracted attention 
and never recovered its former prosperity, as a philosopher by publishing at Athens the 
(Strab. p. 288 ; Liv. xxii. 12, xxiv. 46.) lectures of his master. In 124 he gained the 

Arplnum (Arpinas, -atis : Arpino ), a town of friendship of Hadrian during his stay in Greece, 
Latium on the small river FibrenuB ( Fibreno ), and received from the emperor the Boman 
originally belonging to the Volscians and after- citizenship ; from this time he assumed the 
wards to the Samnites, from whom the Romans name of Flavius. In 186 he was appointed 
wrested it, was a Roman municipium, and praefect of Cappadocia, which was invaded the 
received the jus zuffragii , or right of voting in year after by the Alani or Massage tae, whom 
-the Roman comitia, B.c. 188. (Strab. p. 220 ; he defeated. Under Antoninus Pius, in 146, 
Liv. xxxviii. 86.) It was the birthplace of Arrian was consul ; and about 150 he withdrew 
Marius and Cicero, the latter of whom was bora from public life, and from this time lived in his 
in his father’s villa, situated on a small island native town of Nicomedia, as priest of Demeter 
formed by the river Fibrenus. Cicero’s brother and Persephone. He died at an advanoed age 
Quintus had an estate S. of Arpinum, called in the reign of M. Aurelius. Arrian was one of 
Arcanum. (Sail. Jug. 67 ; Cic. Legg. ii. 1, 8, the most active and best writers of his tune. 
ad Fam. xiii. 11.) He was a close imitator of Xenophon, both in 

ArrStlum or Ardtlum (Arretlnus : Arezzo), the subjects of his works and in the style in 
one of the moBt important of the twelve cities which they were written. He regarded hiB 
of Etruria, was situated in the NE. of the relation to Epictetus as similar to that of 
oountry at the foot of the Apennines, and pos- Xenophon to Socrates ; and it was his endea- 
aessed a fertile territory near the sources of the vour to carry out .that resemblance. With this 
Arnus and the Tiber, producing good wine and view he published (1) the philosophical lectures 
■corn (Liv. ix. 87, x. 87 ; Strab. pp. 222, 226.) It of his master (Aiarpi&dl *E \Tucrf,rov) in 8 books, 

was a Roman colony and municipium after the iS — A ‘ * — 1 — “* :11 

*nd Punic war. It was particularly celebrated 
-for its pottery, which was of red ware. The 
•Oilnii, from whom Maecenas was descended, 
wreee a noble family of Arretium. The ruins of 
• dty 2 or 8 miles to the BE. of Arezzo on a 


in Schweighauser’s Epieteteae Philozqphiae 
Mommnenta, vol. iii., and in CoraeB* llapepya 
'Ekkiv. Bi/3Aio0. vol. via. (2) An abstract oftixe 
practical philosophy of Epfotetua ('ZyYZipi&io* 
•EwiKT+row), whiok is still extant This cele- 
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brated work maintained its authority for many 
centuries, both with Christians and Pagans. 
The best editions are those of Sohweighauser 
and Corses, in the collections above referred to. 
He also published other works relating to 
Epictetus, which are now lost. His original 
works are (8) A treatise on the chase {Kvvy- 
ywrucds), which forms a kind of supplement to 
Xenophon's work on the same subjeot, and is 
minted in most editions of Xenophon's works. 

(4) The History of the Asiatic expedition of 
Alexander the Great (*Avd$acris 'A te£dvbpov) in 
7 books, the most important of Arrian's works. 
This great workreminas the reader of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, not only by its title, but also by the 
ease and clearness of its Btyle. It is also of 
neat value for its historical accuracy, 
based upon the most trustworthy histories 
written by the contemporaries of Alexander, 
especially those of Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, 
and of Aristobulus, the son of Aristobulus. 

(5) On India ('I rtucb or rb *1 v&ucd), which may 
be regarded as a continuation of the Anabasis, 
at the end of which it is usually printed. This 
work is written in the Ionic dialect, probably 
in imitation of Ctesias of Cnidus, whose work 
on the same subject Arrian wished to supplant 
by a more trustworthy and correct account. 
The best editions of the Anabasis are by Sin- 
tenis, Berlin, 1867; Abicht, Leipzig, 1876: of 
the Indica by Schmieder, Halle, 1798. (6) A 
description of a voyage round the coasts of the 
Euxine (x€olir\ovs irlvrov E&Mvov), which had 
been made by Arrian himself during his govern- 
ment of Cappadocia. This Periplus has come 
down to us together with a Periplus of the Ery- 
thraean, and a Periplus of the Euxine and the 
Palus Maeotit* both of which also bear the 
name of Arrian, but they belong to a later 
period. The best editions are m Hudson’s 
Geographi Minores , vol. i., and in Gail’s and 
Miiller’s collections of the minor Geogra- 
phers. (7) A work on Tactics (\6yos reucrucbs 
or r4xvri raicrucfi), sometimes ascribed to him, 
is now generally held to be by Aelian. — 2. A 
Roman jurisconsult, probably lived under 
Trajan, and is perhaps the same person with 
the orator Arrianus who corresponded with the 
younger Pliny. He wrote a treatise de Inter - 
dictis, of which the Becond book is quoted in 
the Digest. 

Ambus, Arrybas, Arymbas, or Tharrytas 
(*A pplfkts, *A ppvfias, 'A pvfipas, or Bappdras), a 
descendant of Achilles, and one of the early 
kings of the Molossians in Epirus. He is said 
to have been educated at Athens, and on his 
return to his native country to have framed for 
the Molossians a code of laws and established a 
regular constitution. (Paus. i. 11 ; Plut. Pyrrh. 1.) 

Q. Arrlus. 1. Praetor, b.c. 72, defeated 
Crixus, the leader of the runaway slaves, but 
was afterwards conquered by SpartacuB. In 
71, ArriuB was to have succeeded Verres as 
propraetor in Sicily, but died on his way to 
Sicily (Cic. Verr. ii. 16, iv. 20). — 2. A son of the 
preceding, was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
consulship, b.c. 69. He was an intimate friend 
of Cicero (Cic. pro Mil. 17, ad Att . ii. 6, 7.) 
Arrlus Aperf [Apeb.] . 

L. Ammtlus. 1. Proscribed by the trium- 
virs in b.c. 48, but escaped to Sext. Pompey in 
Sicily, and was restored to the state with Pom- 
pey. He subsequently commanded the left 
wing of the fleet of Ootavianus at the battle of 
Actium, 81, and was consul in 22. (App. B. 0. iv. 
46 ; Plut. Ant. 66.)— & Son of the preceding, | 
consul a.d. 6. Augustus declared in his last I 
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illness, that Arruntius was not unworthy of the 
empire, and would have boldness enough to 
seise it, if an opportunity presented. This- 
rendered him an object of suspicion to Tiberius. 
He was charged in a.d. 87, as an accomplice in 
the crimes of Albucilla, and put an end to his- 
own life. (Tac. Ann. i. 8, 18, 76, vi. 27, 47 ; Dio 
Cass, lviii. 27.) 

Arsa (Asutiga), a town in Hispania Baetica. 

Ars&oes ('Apr dints), the name of the founder' 
of the Parthian empire, which was also borne 
by all his successors, who were henoe called the 
Arsacidae. — I. He was of obscure origin, of 
Scythian race, according to Strabo from the 
country of the Ochus. He and his brother 
Tiridates who had small satrapies in Baotria 
under Antiochus II., resenting the tyranny of 
Agathocles, slew him, and driving out the 
Syrians, established for Arsaces a small Par- 
thian kingdom with the capital Hecatompylus, 
b.c. 256. (Arrian ap. Syncellus 284 ; Strab. p* 
615 ; Appian, Syr. 65.) He induced the Par- 
tisans to revolt from the Syrian empire of the 
Seleucidae, and he became the first monarch of 
the Parthians. This event probably took place 
about b.c. 250, in the reign of Antiochus II. ; 
but the history of the revolt, as well as of the 
events which immediately followed, is stated 
very differently by different historians. Arsaces 
reigned only two yearB, and was succeeded by 
his brother Tiridates. — II. = Tirid&tes, reigned 
87 years, b.c. 248-211, and defeated Seleucus 
Callinicus, the successor of Antiochus H. — III* 
=Artab&nus I., son of the preceding, was 
attacked by Antiochus HI. (the Great), who, 
however, was unable to subdue his country, and 
at length recognised him as king, about 210 
(Polyb. x. 27; Just. xli. 6). — IV.=Priapatius, 
son of the preceding, reigned 15 years and left 
three sons, Phraates, Mithridates, and Artaba- 
nus.— V. = Phraates I., subdued the Mardi, and, 
though he had many sons, left the kingdom to 
his brother Mithridates. — VI. = Mithriu&tes I. 
son of Arsaces IV., greatly enlarged the Par- 
thian empire by his conquests. He defeated 
Demetrius Nicator, king of Syria, and took him 
prisoner in 188. Mithridates treated Demetrius; 
with respect, and gave him his daughter Rho- 
dogune in marriage. MithridateB died during 
the captivity of Demetrius, between 188 and 180 
(Just. xli. 6; Strab. pp. 616, 524 ; Appian, Syr. 
67).— -VII. = Phra&tes II., son of the preceding, 
carried on war against Antiochus VH. Sidetes, 
whom Phraates defeated and slew in battle, B.c* 
128. Phraates himself was shortly after killed 
in battle by the Scythians, who had been 
invited by AntiochuB to assist him against* 
Phraates, but who did not arrive till after the 
fall of the former (Just, xxxviii. 10, xlii. 1). 
— VIII. - Artab&nus II., youngest brother of 
Arsaces VI., and youngest son of Arsaces IV., 
fell in battle against the Thogarii or Tochari, 
apparently after a short reign. — IX. = Mithri- 
d&tes II., son of the preceding, prosecuted 
many wars with success, and added many 
nations to the Parthian empire, whence he 
obtained the surname of Great. It was in hia 
reign that the Romans first had any official com- 
munication with Parthia. Mithridates sent an 
ambassador to Sulla, who had oome into Asia. 
B.c. 92, and requested alliance with the Romans 

g ust. xlii. 2, 4 ; Plut. Sail. 5.)— X. « (Mnasoires !) 

othing is known of the successor of Arsaces 
IX. Even his name is uncertain.— XL = Sana- 
troeejj reigned seven years, and died about b.c. 
70.— XU «= Phra&tes m., son of the preceding. 
He lived at the time of the war between the 
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Romans and Mithridates of Pontus, by both of as hostages his four sons, with their wives and 
whom he was courted. He contracted an children, who were carried to Rome, In aj>. 2, 
alliance with the Romans, but he took no part Phraates was poisoned by his wife Thermusa, 
in the war. At a later period misunderstand- wad her son Phraataoes (Jos. Ant. xviii. 2, 4).— 
ings arose between Pompey and Phraates, but XVI. = Phraataees, reigned only a short time, as 
Pompey thought it more prudent to avoid a he was expelled by his subjects on account of 
war with the Parthians, although Phraates had his crimes. The Parthian nobles then elected 
invaded Armenia, and Tigranes, the 
Armenian king, implored Pompey’s 
assistance. Phraates was murdered 
soon afterwards by his two sons, 

Mithridates and Orodes (Dio CasB. 
xxxvi. 28, 84, xxxvii. 6, xxxix. 56 ; 

Appian, Syr. 104: Plut. Pomp. 88-89). 

-XIII. == Mithridates IH., son of 
the preceding, succeeded his father 
during the Armenian war. On his 
return from Armenia, Mithridates was 
expelled from the throne, on account 
of his cruelty, and was succeeded by 
his brother Orodes. Mithridates after- 
wards made war upon his brother, but 
was taken prisoner and put to death 
(Dio Cass, xxxix. 66; Appian, Syr. 51 ; Jos. B. J. as king Orodes, who was of the family of the 
i. 8).— XIV . = Orddes I., brother of the preceding, Arsacidoe. — XVII. = Orddes II. , also reigned 
was the Parthian king whose general Surenas only a short time, as he was killed by the Par- 
defeated Crassus and the Romans, b.c. 58. thians on account of his cruelty. Upon his 
[Cbassus.] After the death of Crassus, Orodes death the Parthians applied to the Romans for 
gave the command of the army to his son Vonones, one of the sons of Phraates IV., who 
Pacorus, who entered Syria in 51 with a small was accordingly granted to them (Tac. Ann. ii. 
force, but was driven back by Cassius. In 60 1-4). — XVTIi. = Yondnes I., son of Phraates IV., 
Pacorus again crossed the Euphrates with a was also disliked by his subjects, who therefore 
much larger army, and advanced as far as invited Artabanus, king of Media, to take 
Antioch, but was defeated near Antigonea by possession of the kingdom. Artabanus drove 
Cassius. The Parthians now remained quiet Vonones out of Parthia, who resided first in 
for some years. In 40 they crossed the Eu- Armenia, next in Syria, and subsequently in 
phrates again, under the command of Pacorus Cilicia. He was put to death in a.d. 19, accoxd- 
and Labienus, the son of T. Labienus. They ing to some accounts by order of Tiberius on 
overran Syria and part of Asia Minor, but were account of his great wealth (Tac. Ann. ii. 1-4, 
defeated m 89 by Ventidius Bassus, one of 56, 68 ; Suet. Tib. 49). — XIX. = Artab&nus III., 
Antony’s legates : Labienus was slain in the obtained the Parthian kingdom soon after the 
flight, and the Parthians retired to their own expulsion of Vonones, about a.d. 16. Artabanus 
dominions. In 88, Pacorus again invaded placed Arsaces, one of his sons, over Armenia, 
Syria, but was completely defeated and fell in and assumed a hostile attitude towards the 
the battle. This defeat was a severe blow to Romans. His subjects, whom he oppressed, 
the aged king Orodes, who shortly afterwards despatched an embassy to Tiberius to beg him 
surrendered the crown to his son, Phraates, to send to Parthia Phraates, one of the sons of 
during his lifetime (Dio Cass. xl. 28, xlviii. Phraates IV. Tiberius willingly complied with 
24-41, xlix. 19, 28 ; Just. xlii. 4 ; Appian, B. C. v. the request; but Phraates upon arriving in 
65 ; Plut. Ant. 88 ; Cic. Att. v. 18, Fam. xv. 1) Syria was carried off by a disease, aj>. 85. As 
— XV. « Phraates IV., commenced his reign by soon as Tiberius heard of his death, he set up 
murdering his father, hiB 80 brothers, and his Tiridates, another of the Arsacidae, as a claim- 
own son, who was grown up, that there might ant to the Parthian throne : Artabanus was 
be none of the royal family whom the Parthians obliged to leave his kingdom, and to fly for 
could place upon the throne in his stead. In refuge to the Hyrcanians and Carmanians. 
consequence of his cruelty many of the Par- Hereupon Vitellius, the governor of Syria, 
thian nobles fled to Antony (87), who invaded crossed the Euphrates, and placed Tiridates on 
Parthia in 86, but was obliged to retreat after the throne. Artabanus was, however, recalled 
losing a great part of his army (Dio CasB. xlix. next year (86) by his fickle subjects. He was 
28-81 ; Plut. Ant. 87-51 ; Strab. p. 528). A few once more expelled by his subjects, and once 
ears afterwards the cruelties of Phraates pro- more restored (Tac. Ann. ii. 58, vi. 81-87, 41-44; 
need a rebellion against him ; he was driven Dio Cass, lviii. 26, lxix. 27 ; Jos. Ant. xviii. 5). 
out of the country, and Tiridates proclaimed He died soon after his last restoration, leaving 
king in his stead. Phraates, however, was soon two Bons, Bardanes and Gotarzes. — XX. ** 
restored by the Scythians, and Tiridates fled to Gotarzes, succeeded his father, Artabanus 
Augustus, carrying with him the youngest Bon III., but was defeated by his brother Bardanes 
of Phraates (Hor. Od . ii. 2, 17, cf. I. 26, 6, iii. 8, and retired into Hyrcania. — XXI. = Bardanes, 
19). ' Augustus restored his son to Phraates, on brother of the preceding, was put to death by 
condition of his surrendering the Roman stan his subjects in 47, whereupon Gotarzes again 
dards and prisoners taken in the war with obtained the crown. But as he ruled with 
Crassus and Antony (Dio Cass. Ii. 18, liii. 88, cruelty, the Parthians secretly begged the 
liv. 8; Just. xlii. 5;, Suet. Aug. 21; Hor. Od. emperor Claudius to send them from Rome 
iv. 16, 6, J Eptit. i. 18). They were given up in Meherdates, grandson of Phraates IV. Clan- 
20; their restoration caused universal joy at diuB complied with their request, and oom- 
Rome, and was celebrated not only by the manded the governor of Syria to assist Meher- 
poets, but by festivals and commemorative dates, but the latter was defeated in battle, 
monuments. Phraates also sent to Augustus and taken prisoner by Gotarzes. (Tac. Ann. xi. 
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absxnos 


HO, til 10-1 4. T he account varies in Jot. 
Ant. xx. 8.)— XXn.«Vca6a«s II., succeeded 
Octane s about 50. Hit reign was short.— 
IZIIL ■ Voldgises I., ton of Vonones II. or 
Aftabanas III. Soon after hit accession, he 
conquered Armenia, which he gave to his 
trtdwr Tiridates. In 55 he gave up Armenia 
to the Bomans, but in 58 he again placed his 
brother over Armenia and declared war against 
the Romans. This war terminated in favour of 
the Bomans : the ParthianB were repeatedly 
defeated by Domitius Corbulo, and Tiridates 
was driven out of Armenia. At length, in 62, 
peace was concluded between Vologeses and the 
Soman* on condition that Nero would sur- 
render Armenia to Tiridates, provided the 
latter would come to Borne and receive it as a 


gift from the Homan emperor. Tiridates came 
to Borne in 68, where he was received with 
extraordinary splendour, and obtained from 
Nero the Armenian crown. Vologeses after- 
wards maintained friendly relations with Ves- 
pasian, and seems to have lived till the reign of 
Domitian (Tac. Ann. xiii. 6-9, xiv. 28, xv. 1-18, 
25-81 ; Dio Cass. lxii. 19-28, lxiii. 1-7, lxvi. 
11). — XXIV . — Paodrui, succeeded his father, 
Vologeses I., and was a contemporary of 
Douutian and Trajan (Mart. ix. 89 ; Plm. Ev. 
x. 16). — XXV. = Cnosrdei or Otrftei, succeeded 
his brother Pacorus during the reign of Trajan. 
Hit conquest of Armenia occasioned the inva- 
sion of Parthia by Trajan, who stripped it of 
many of its provinces, and made the Parthian b 
for a time subject to Borne. [Trajanus.] Upon 
the death of Trajan in a.d. 117, the Parthians 
expelled Parthamaspates, whom Trajan had 
placed upon the tnrone, and recalled their 
former king, Chosroes. Hadrian relinquished 
the conquests of Trajan, and made the Eu- 
phrates, as before, the eastern boundary of the 
Boman empire. Chosroes died during the 
r eign of Hadrian (Dio CaBS. lxviii. 17-88). — 
XiVl. = Yolog&ses II., succeeded his father 
Chosroes, and reigned f rom about 122 to 149 
(Dio Cass. lxix. 15). — XXVII. = VologSses HI., 
began to reign in 149. He invaded Syria in 
168, but the generals of the emperor Veras 
drove him back into his own dominions, invaded 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, and took Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon; and VologeseB was obliged to 
purchase peace by ceding Mesopotamia to the 
Bomans. From this time to the downfall of 


the Parthian empire, there is great confusion in 
the list of kings (Dio Cass. lxx. 2, lxxi. 2; 
Capitol. M. Ant. Phil. 8. 9; Ver. 6, 7; 
Eutrop. viii. 10).— XXVIlt- VologSses IV., 
probably ascended the throne in the reign of 
CommoduB. Hit dominions were invaded by 
Septimius Severus, who took Ctesiphon in 199. 
On the death of Vologeses IV., at the beginning 
of the reign of Caracalla, Parthia was torn 
asunder by contests for the crown between the 
tons of Vologeses (Dio Cass. lxxv. 9, lxxvii. 12 ; 
H erodian , iii. 1-10 ; Script. Aug. Sever. 15, 16). 
—XXIX. = VologiMS V., son of Vologeses IV., 
was attacked by Caracalla in 215, and about 
the same time was dethroned by his brother 
Artabanus (Dio Cass, lxxvii. 19) .—XXX =■ Arta- 
hftxtns 1?., the last king of Parthia. The war 
commenced by Caracalla against Vologeses was 
continued against Artabanus; but Macrinus, 
the successor of Caracalla, concluded peace 
with the Parthians. In this war Artabanus 


had lost the best of his troops, and the Persians 
seised the opportunitvof recovering their long- 
lost independence. They were led by Arta- 
wmm (Ardahir), the son of Basso*, and defeated 


the Parthians in three groat battles, in the laat 
of which Artabanus was taken prisoner and 
killed, aj>. 826 (Dio Cass, lxxviii. 1-27, lxxx. 
8 ; Herodian, iv. 9-15; Capitol. Macrm. 8, 28; 
Synoell. p. 677). Thua ended the Pagurian 
empire of the Arsaoidae, after it had existed 
476 years. The Parthians were now obliged 
to submit to Artaxerxes, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Sabsanidas, which continued to 
reign till a.d. 651. 

Arsacla {'Kpawda: Bu. BE. of Teheran), 
a great city of Media, S. of the Caspiae Portae, 
originally named Bhagae ('Payot) ; rebuilt by 
SeleucuB Nicator, and called Europus (Ei>pwr6s); 
again destroyed in the Parthian wars and re- 
built by Arsaoes, who named it after himself 
(Strab. pp. 514, 524). 

Arsaoidae, the name of a dynasty of Par- 
thian kings. [Absaceb.] It was also the name 
of a dynasty of Armenian kingB, who reigned in 
Armenia from B.c. 149 to a.d. 428. This dynasty 
was founded by Artaxias I., who was related 
to the Parthian Arsaoidae. 

Arsamds&ta (*Ap<ra/M&<rara, also wrongly 
abbrev. 'Apfu&oara : Shemshat), a town and 
strong fortress in Armenia Major, between the 
Euphrates and the souroes of the Tigris, near 
the most frequented pass of the Tanras (Toe. 
Ann. xv. 10 ; Plin. vi. 26). 

Arsanlas, -ins, or -ub ('A poavlas, &c.), the 
name of two rivers of Great Armenia.— 1. 
{Murad), the B. arm of the Euphrates. [Ar- 
menia.]— 8. {Arslan ?), a small stream rising 
near the souroes of the Tigris, and flowing W. 
into the Euphrates near Melitene. 

ArsfinArla, or -enn- ('A poyvapla: Arzaw , 
Bu.), a town in Mauretania Caesariensis, 8 
miles (Bom.) from the sea : a Boman colony 
(Plin. v. 19). 

ArsSnA [Arzanene.] 

Ames, Naraea, or Oanes ("A p«njs, N dptrys, 
or ’Odpayr), youngest son of king Artaxerxes 
HI. Ochus, was raised to the Persian throne 
by the eunuch Bagoas after he had poisoned 
Artaxerxes, b.c. 889, bat he was murdered by 
Bagoas in the 8rd year of his reign, when he 
attempted to free himself from the bondage in 
which he was kept. After the death of Arses, 
Bagoas made Darius III. king (Diod. xvii. 5 ; 
Strab. p. 786 ; Arrian, An. ii. 14). 

Arfla {Ar8a), a river in Istria, forming the 
boundary between Upper Italy and IUyncnm, 
with a town of the same name upon it. 

Arfla Silva, a wood in Etruria celebrated for 
the battle between the Tarquins and the Bomans 
(Liv. ii. 7). 

ArslnM ('A p<riv6ri). I. Mythological. 1. 
Daughter of Phegens, and wife of Alcmaeon. 
As she disapproved of the murder of Alcmaeon, 
the sons of Phegeus put her into a chest and 
carried her to Agapenor at Tegea, where they 
accused her of having killed Alcmaeon. [Alc- 
maeon ; Aoenor.]— 2. Nurse of Orestes, saved 
the latter from the hands of Clytemnestra, and 
carried him to Strophius, father of Pylades 
(Pind. Pyth. xi. 18). Some accounts oiul her 
Laodamla.— 8. Daughter of Leucippus and 
Philodioe, became byApollo mother of Eriqpis 
and Aesculapius.— II. Historical 1. Mother 
of Ptolemy I., was a concubine of Philip, father 
of Alexander the Great, and married Lagos, 
while she was pregnant with Ptolemy.*-& 
Daughter of Ptolemy I. and Berenice, married 
Lysimachus, king of Thrace, in B.o. 800, receiv- 
ing 'the cities of Heracles and Dimn as her 
appanage. After the death of Lysimaohus in 
261, she lived at OasaaacMa in Macedonia. 



ARSINOE 

Her hell-brother, Ptolemy Ceraunus, got pos- 1 
session of this town through promise of mar* I 
riage, but drove oat Arsinoe, end slew her 1 
two children. Afterwards, in 379, she married 
her own brother, Ptolemy II. Philadelphia. 
Though Arainoe bore Ptolemy no children, she 
waa exceedingly beloved by him ; he gave her 
name to several cities, called a district (voids) 
of Egypt Arsinoites after her, and honoured 
her memory in various ways (Just. xxiv. 9 ; 
Pint. Demetr. 81 ; Paus. i. 7 ; Theocr. xv. 128 ; 



Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy I., and wife of Ptolemy II. 
Rev., doable cornucopia (Diet. Ant. s.v. Rhyton). 


Athen. p. 497 ; Diet. Ant. s. v. Rhyton.) — 8. 
Daughter of LyBimaohus, married Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus soon after his accession, b.c. 285. 
In consequence of her plotting against her 
namesake [No. 2], when Ptolemy fell in love 
with her, Bhe was banished to Coptos in Upper 
Egypt. She had by Ptolemy three children, 
Ptolemy III. Evergetes, Lysimachus, and Bere- 
nice (Polyb. xv. 25 ; Paus. l.c.). It is probable 
that she is the Arsinoe who afterwards married 
Magas, king of Cyrene (Just. xxvi. 8).— 4. Also 
called Eurydice and Cleopatra , daughter of 
Ptolemy III. Evergetes, wife of her brother 
Ptolemy IV. Philopator, and mother of Ptolemy 
V. Epiphanes. She was killed by Philammon 
by order of her husband (Polyb. v. 88, xv. 25- 
88).— 5. Daughter of Ptolemy XI. Auletes, 
escaped from Caesar, when he was besieging 
Alexandria in b.c. 47, and was recognised as 
queen by the Alexandrians. After the capture 
of Alexandria she was carried to Borne by 
Caesar, and led in triumph by him iu 46. She 
was afterwards dismissed by Caesar, and re- 
turned to Alexandria; but her sister Cleopatra 
persuaded Antony to have her put to death, in 
41 (Dio Cass. xlii. 89 ; Coes. B. C. iii. 112 ; B. 
Alex . 4, 88 ; Appian, B. C. v. 9). 

Arslnto (*A partvfai : 'Apcrivoevs, or -otjttjs), the 
name of several cities of the times of the Dia- 
dochi, each called after one or other of the 
persons in the preceding article. — 1. In Aetolia. 
[Conopa.] — 2. On the N. coast of Cyprus, on 
the site of the older city of Marium (M dpiov), 
which Ptolemy I. had destroyed (Strab. p. 688.) — 
8 . A port on tne W. coast of Cyprus (Strab. 46.) 
— 4 . (. Famagosta ), on the SE. coast of Cyprus, 
between Salamis and Leucolla (Strab. p. 682.1 — 5. 
In Cilicia, E. of Anemurium (Strab. p. 670.)— 6. 
(Ajeroud or Sues), in the Nomos Heroopolites 
or W. branch of the Red Sea (Gulf of Suez). 
It was afterwards called Cleopatris. — 7. (Medi- 
net-el-Faioum , Ru.), the onief city of the 
Nomos Arsinoites in the Heptanomis or Middle 
Egypt [Aegyptus] ; formerly called Cr5c5dl- 
lupSMa (K poKobtlkmv irJAts), and the district 
Nomos Crocodilopolites, from its being the 
chief seat of the Egyptian worship of the cro- 
codile. This nomos also contained the Lake 
Moeris and the labyrinth [Strab. p. 809 ; Hdi ii. 
48; Plin. v. 61).— 8. In Cyrenaica, also called 
Tauothiha.— 8. On the coast of the Troglodvtae 
on the western coast of the Bed Sea {Statb p. 
789 > Its probable position is a little below the 
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parallel of Thebes, — Some other cities called 
Arsinoe are better known by other names, 
such as Ephesus in Ionia and Pataba in 
Lycia. 

Artissa or Arses* (*Apert<r<ra: Argith), part of 
the lake Thospitis, in the S. of Armenia Major. 
[Thospitis.] 

Artab&nus ('Acnd&avos). 1. Son of Hystapes 
and brother of Darius, whom he tried to dis- 
suade from the Scythian expedition, also men- 
tioned in the reign of hiB nephew Xerxes, as a 
wise and frank counsellor (Hdt. iv. 88, vii. 
10, 46-68).— 2. A Hyrcanian, commander of 
the body-guard of Xerxes, assassinated this 
king in b.c. 465, with the view of setting him- 
self upon the throne of Persia, but was shortly 
afterwards killed by Artaxerxes (Diod. xi. 69; 
Just. iii. 1).— 8. I. II. III. IV., kings of Par- 
thia. [Absaces, UI. VIII. XIX. XXX.] 

Artab&sus CAprd0a(os). 1. A Mede, acts a 
prominent part in Xenophon’s account of Cyrus 
the Elder (Xen. Cyrop. i. 4, &c.). — 2. A dis- 
tinguished Persian, a son of Phamaoes, com- 
manded the Parthians and Choasmians, in the 
expedition of Xerxes into Greece, B.c. 480 
(Hdt. vii. 66). He served under Mardonius 
in 479, and after the defeat of the Persians at 
Plataea, he fled with 40,000 men, and reached 
Asia in safety. Afterwards an intermediary 
between Xelrxes and Pausanias (Hdt. ix. 41, 
89 ; Diod. xi. 88-44 ; Thuc. i. 129).— 8. A general 
of Artaxerxes I., fought against Inarus yin 
Egypt, b.c. 462. — 4. A Persian general, fought 
under Artaxerxes II. against Datames, satrap 
of Cappadocia, b.c. 862. Under Artaxerxes III., 
Artabazus, who was then satrap of W. Ana, 
revolted in b.c. 856, but was defeated and obliged 
to take refuge with Philip of Macedonia. He 
was afterwards pardoned by Artaxerxes, and 
returned to Persia ; and he wrb one of the most 
faithful adherents of Darius III. Codomannns, 
who raised him to high honours. On the death 
of Darius (880) Artabazus received from Alex- 
ander the satrapy of Bactria. One of his 
daughters, Barsine, became by Alexander the 
mother of Heracles ; a second, Artocama, mar- 
ried Ptolemy son of Lagus ; and a third, Artonis, 
married Eumenes. (Diod. xvi. 22 ; Arrian, iii, 
21 ; Strab. p. 678.) 

Artabri, afterwards Arotr&bae, a Celtic 
people in the NW. of Spain, near the Promon- 
tory Nerinm or Celticum, also called Artabrum 
after them (C. Finisterre). (Strab. pp. 187, 147.) 

Artacfi (’ApTckcr; : Artaki ), a seaport town of 
the peninsula of Cyzicus,in the Propontis: alBO 
a mountain in the same peninsula. (Strab. 
pp. 676, 582.) 

Artachaeef ( *Apraxaliis ), a distinguished 
Persian in the army of Xerxes, died while 
Xerxes was at Athos. The mound which the 
king raised over him is still in existence. 
(Hdt. vii. 22, 117.) 

Art&cd&na (’Apraucdava, or -icdvva: Sekh - 
van ?) the ancient capital of Abu, not far from 
the site of the later capital, Alexandbia. 

Art&ei (’Aprcuot), was, according to Hero- 
dotus (vi. 61), the old native name of the Per- 
I sians. It signifies noble , and appears, in the 
form Apro, as the first part of a large number 
I of Persian proper names. 

Art&aes (’Aprdwfr). 1. A river in Thrace, 
falling into the later.— 8. A river in Bithvnia. 

Artaphernei (’Apra&dpvjjs). 1. Son of Hys- 
taspes and brother of Darius. He was satrap 
of Sardis at the time of the Ionian revolt, b.c. 
600. See Abistagobas^-A. Son of the former, 
commanded, along with Datis, the Persian 
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a«ny of Darius, which was defeated at the 
battle of Marathon, b.g. 490. Artaphernes com- 
manded the Lydians and Mysians in the in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes in 480. (Hdt. vi. 
94, 110 ; Aesch. Pera. 21.)— 8. An ambassador 
from Artaxerxes to Sparta b.c. 425, intercepted 
by the Athenians (Thuc. iv. 50). 

Artannum ( Salburg near Homburg?), a 
Homan fortress in Germany on M. Taunus, 
built by Drusus and restored by Germanicus 
(Dio Cass. liv. 88; Tac. Ann. i. 56). Others 
take it to be the modem WUrtzburg. 

Artavasdei or Artabaaes (’AprajS^s). 
1. King of the Greater Armenia, succeeded his 
father Tigranes. In the expedition of Crassus 
•gainst the Parthians, b.c. 54, Artavasdes was 
an ally of the Homans ; but after the defeat of 
the latter, he concluded a peace with the Par- 
thian king (Plut. Crass. 19-22). In 86 he joined 
Antony in his campaign against the Parthians, 
and persuaded him to invade Media, because 
he was at enmity with his namesake Artavasdes, 
king of Media ; but he treacherously deserted 
Antony in the middle of the campaign. Antony 
accordingly invaded Armenia in 84, contrived 
to entice Artavasdes into his camp, where he 
was immediately seized, carried him to Alex- 
andria, and led nim in triumph. He remained 
in captivity till 80, when Cleopatra had him 
killed after the battle of Actium, and sent his 
head to his old enemy, Artavasdes of Media, in 
hopes of obtaining assistance from the latter 
(Dio Cass. xlix. 88-40 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 82 ; Tac. 
Ann. ii. 8 ; Plut. Ant. 87-50). This Artavasdes 
was well acquainted with Greek literature, and 
wrote tragedies, speeches, and historical works 
(Plut. Cra88. 88).— 2. King of Armenia, pro- 
bably a grandson of No. 1, was placed upon the 
throne by Augustus, but was deposed by the 
Armenians (Tac. Ann. ii. 8, 4).— 8. King of 
Media Atropatene, and an enemy of Artavasdes 
I., king of Armenia. Antony invaded his 
country in 86, at the instigation of the Armenian 
king, but he was obliged to retire with great 
loss. Artavasdes afterwards concluded a peace 
with Antony, and gave his daughter Iotape in 
marriage to Alexander, the son of Antony. 
With the Homan help he was successful ; but 
when Antony recalled his troops, he was de- 
feated by Artaxias. After Actium Octavianus 
restored to him his daughter Iotape. (Dio 
Cass. xlix. 25-41, li. 16 ; Plut. Ant. 88. 62.) 

Art&X&ta or -ae (ra *A .prdfara, or -tfara : Ru. 
above Nakshivan), the later capital of Great 
Armenia, built by Abtamas, under the advice 
of Hannibal, on a peninsula, Burrounded by 
the river Araxes. After being burnt by the 
Romans under Corbulo (a.d. 58), it was restored 
by Tiridates, and called Neroniana. It was 
still standing in the fourth century. (Strab. 
p. 528 ; Dio Cass, lxiii. 7 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 89, xii. 
50, xiii. 89.) 

Artaxerxes or Artoxerxes (’Apraglptof or 
’AprofotJis), the name of four Persian kings. 

1. Sumamed Longim&nus, from the circum- 
stance of his right hand being longer than his 
left* reigned b.c. 465-425. He ascended the 
throne after his father, Xerxes I., had been 
murdered by Artabanus, and after he himself 
had put to death his brother Darius on the 
instigation of Artabanus. His reign was dis- 
turbed by several dangerous insurrections of 
the satraps. The Egyptians also revolted in 
480, under Inaras, who was supported by the 
A t henians . The first army which Artaxerxes 
sen* under his brother Achaemenes was de- 
feated and Achaemenes slain. The second 
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army which he sent, under Artabazus and 
Megabyzus, was more successful. Inaras was 
defeated in 456 or 455, but Amyrtaeus, another 
chief of the insurgents, maintained himself in 
the marshes of Lower Egypt. At a later period 
(449) the Athenians under Cimon sent assist- 
ance to Amyrtaeus ; and even after the death 
of Cimon, the Athenians gained two victories 
over the Persians, one by land and the other by 
sea, in the neighbourhood of Salamis in Cyprus. 
After this defeat ArtaxerxeB is said to have 
concluded peace with the Greeks on terms very 
advantageous to the latter. Artaxerxes was 
succeeded by hiB son Xerxes II.— 2. Sumamed 
MnSmon, from his good memory, succeeded 
his father, Darius II., and reigned b c. 405-859. 
Cyrus, the younger brother of Artaxerxes, who 
was satrap of W. Asia, revolted against his 
brother, and, supported by Greek mercenaries, 
invaded Upper Asia. In the neighbourhood of 
Cunaxa, near Babylon, a battle was fought 
between the armies of the two brothers, in 
which Cyrus fell, B.c. 401 (Xen. Anab. i. 8-10. 
Cybub.) Tissaphemes was appointed satrap of 
W. Asia in the place of Cyrus, and was actively 
engaged in wars with the Greeks. [Thimbbon ; 
Dercyllidas ; Agesilaus.] Notwithstanding 
these perpetual conflicts with the Greeks, the 
Persian empire maintained itself by the dis- 
union among the Greeks themselves, which was 
fomented and kept up by Persian money. The 
peace of Antalcidas,inB.c. 888, gave the Persians 
even greater power and influence than they had 
possessed before. [Antalcidas.] But the em- 
pire was suffering from internal disturbances, 
and Artaxerxes had to carry on frequent wars 
with tributary princes and satraps, who en- 
deavoured to make themselves independent. 
Thus he maintained a long struggle against 
Evagoras of Cyprus, from 885 to 876; he also 
had to carry on war against the Cardusians, on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea; and his 
attempts to recover Egypt were unsuccessful. 
Towards the end of his reign he put to death 
his eldest son Darius, who had formed a plot 
to assassinate him. His last days were still 
further embittered by the unnatural conduct 
of his son Ochus, who caused the destruction 
of two of his brothers, in order to secure the 
succession for himself (Plut. Artax. ; Diod. 
xv. 9, 99-93; Just. x. 8). Artaxerxes was suc- 
ceeded by Ochus, who ascended the throne 
under the name of Artaxerxes III. — 8 . Also 
called Oohui, reigned b.c. 859-388. In order 
to secure his throne, he began his reign with a 
merciless extirpation of the members of his 
family. He himself was a cowardly and reck- 
less despot; and the great advantages which 
the Persian arms gained during his reign 
were owing only to his Greek generals and 
mercenaries. These advantages consisted in 
the conquest of the revolted satrap Artabazus 
[Abtabazus, No. 4], and in the reduction of 
Phoenicia, of several revolted towns in Cyprus, 
and of Egypt, 850. The reins of government 
were entirely in the hands of the eunuch 
Bagoas, and of Mentor the Rhodian. At last 
he was poisoned by Bagoas, and was suooeeded 
by his youngest son, Abbes. (Diod. xvi. 40-52 ; 
xvii. 5.)— 4. The founder of the dynasty of the 
Sasbanzdae. 

Artaxias (* Apraxias) or Artaxfti \J*Aprdfys), 
the name of kings of Armenia.— 1. The founder 
of the Armenian kingdom, was one of the 
generals of Antiochus the Great, but revolted 
From him about b.c. 188, and became an inde- 
pendent sovereign. Hannibal took refuge at 
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she court of Artaxias, azid he Buperintended 
-the building of Abtaxata, the capital of Ar- 
menia. Artaxias was conquered and taken 
prisoner by Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, about 
165. (Strab. pp. 526-582 ; Pint. Lueull. 81 ; Ap- 
pian, Syr. 45, 66; Polyb. xxvi. 6.)— 8. Son of 
Artavasdes, was made king by the Armenians 
when his father was taken prisoner by Antony 
in 84. In 20 Augustus, at the request of the 
Armenians, sent Tiberius into Armenia, in order 
to depose Artaxias and place Tigranes on the 
throne, but Artaxias was put to death before 
Tiberius reached the country. Tiberius, how- 
ever, took the credit to himself of a successful 
•expedition: whence Horace (Epiat. i. 12, 26) 
ttays, Claudi virtute Neronia Armeniua cecidit . 
{Dio Cass. xlix. 80-44, liv. 9 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 8 ; 
Suet. Tib. 9.)— 8. Son of Polemon, king of 
Pontus, was proclaimed king of Armenia by 
■Germanicus, in a.d. 18. He died about 85. His 
•original name was Zenon, but Artaxias had 
become a general title of Armenian kings. (Tac. 
Arm. ii. 56, vi. 81.) 

ArtajfOtes (’Apr often}*), Persian governor of 
Sestus on the Hellespont, when the town was 
taken by the Greeks in b.c. 478, met with an 
ignominious death on account of the sacrilegious 
:acts which he had committed against the tomb 
of the hero Protesilaus. (Hdt. vii. 88, 78, ix. 
116, 118-120; Paus. i. 4, 6.) 

Art5mld5ms (*A prcpijSwpos). 1. Sumamed 
-Aristophanius, from his being a disciple of 
the celebrated grammarian Aristophanes, was 
himself a grammarian, and the author of several 
works now lost. — 2. Of Cnidus, a friend of 
Julius Caesar, was a rhetorician, and taught 
the Greek language at Borne (Strab. p. 656 ; 
Plut. Caea. 65).— o. D&ldi&nus, a native of 
Ephesus, but called Daldianus, from Daldis in 
Lydia, his mother’s birthplace, to distinguish 
him from the geographer Artemidorus. He 
lived at Borne in the reigns of Antoninus Pius 
and M. Aurelius (a.d. 188-180), and wrote a 
work on the interpretation of dreams ('Ovtipo- 
KpiTUcd), in 5 books, which is still extant. The 
object of the work is to prove that the future iB 
revealed to man in dreams, and to clear the 
■science of interpreting them from the abuses 
with which the fashion of the time had sur- 
rounded it. The style is simple and good, and 
the book is valuable as giving an account of 
myth and ritual and of contemporary thought. 
— Editions. By Beiff, LipB. 1806 ; by Hercher, 
Lips. 1864.— 4. Of Ephesus, a Greek geo- 
grapher, lived about b.c. 100. He made voyages 
round the coasts of the Mediterranean, in the 
Bed Sea, and apparently even in the S. ocean. 
He also visited Iberia and Gaul. The work in 
which he gave the results of his investigations 
•consisted of 11 books, of which Marcianus after- 
wards made an abridgment. The original 
work is lost ; but we posseBB fragments of Mar- 
•cianus’ abridgment, which contain the periplus 
of the Pontus Euxinus, and accounts of Bithynia 
and Paphlagonia. These fragments are printed 
in Hudson’s Oeographi Minorca , vol. i.— -5. The 
son-in-law of the Stoic Musonius Bufus, liimself 
a friend of Pliny the Younger, and one of the 
philosophers expelled from Borne by Domitian, 
A.D. 98 (Plin. Ep. iii. 11). 

ArtSmif (*A .prtpis), as presented to us in 
literature, was the daughter of Zeus and Leto, 
twin sister of Apollo, bom at Ortygia (Hymn. 
4 id Apoll. 15), which is taken to be DeloB or 
the small island of Bheneia, dose to Delos. 
Hence for moBt Greeks Delos is their birthplace, • 
but local traditions make this claim for other 
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places named Ortygia, especially at Syracuse 
and Ephesus. [See Obtyoia.] Already in Ho- 
meric times Artemis is a kind of female Apollo : 
that is, she as a female divinity represented the 
same idea that Apollo did as a male divinity. 
Apollo represented the beauty of youthB, Ar- 
temis of maidens (Od. vi. 107, xx. 71) ; as Apollo 
was sung in the paean, so we have * Apr t pis 
top y(a (Paus. viii. 5). As sister of Apollo, Artemis 
is, like her brother, armed with a bow, quiver, 
and arrows, and sends plagues and death 
among men and an i m al s. Sudden deaths, but 
more especially those of women, are described 
as the effect of her arrows. (II. xxi. 488.) These 
deaths are oftenest painless (17. vi. 428 ; Od. xi. 
172) ; but also as a punishment (H. xxiv. 606 ; 
Od. v. 128 ; Niobe) ; she also heals (H. v. 447). 
Delighting in wild beasts, like the Arcadian 
Artemis [see below], she was regarded as the 
Huntress (II. xxi. 511, xxiv. 606 ; Hymn, ad 
Dian. 10). Hence the Attic name for the 
month Elaphebolion (deer-shooting), which 
corresponds to that elsewhere called Artemisios. 
Although not a maiden-goddess in primitive 
religions, she has, as the daughter of Leto, be- 
fore Homer’s time come to be so regarded ; and 
the epithets ayWj, irapOcVos, 48 piirri refer to the 
belief then prevalent, that she was never con- 
quered by love (cf. Eur. Hipp. 1801 ; Paus. vii. 
19, 2). She was also, but in post- Homeric 
literature and art (not earlier than the 5th 
century B.c.), connected with the moon, as 
Apollo with the sun, taking the place of Selene 
(even sometimes in the story of Endymion), 
and so called <r*\cur<t>6pos (Paus. i. 81), ApQ i- 
Topos (cf. Aesch. Fr. 164 ; Soph. O. B. 207), 
^ Apr t pis ' Etcdri) and "Apr. <n\rp /ala (Aesch. 
Suppl.6 76; Eur. Med. 896, Phoen. 176), and 
worshipped in torch-races. [Bendis ; Hecate.] 
It is plain that this worship of Artemis had 
| developed from a union of various religious 
observances, and it is necessary to examine the 
different local traditions and rites which have 
combined to form the Artemis described above. 
From these traditions, especially from those of 
the Arcadian and Brauronian Artemis, it will 
appear that the deity who was in historic times 
worshipped in Greece as the daughter of Leto 
and BiBter of Apollo, and as the virgin goddess, 
was developed in most places from a nature- 
goddess, representing and fostering the streams 
which fertilise the earth, the trees which grow 
from it, the wild animals of the wooded bills 
and their increase; and hence also presiding 
over human birth and motherhood. But it is 
probable that we may go a step further back, 
and infer that this ancient worship itself Bprang 
from something older — a worship of a goddess 
of increase and harvest under the form of the 
various animals which were each regarded either 
as the tutelar deity of tribes, or as the spirit of 
the corn or of the wood, to whom human sacri- 
fice was offered. The deity, at first the animal 
itself, became in some rites the recipient of the 
animal sacrifice : in others, the protectress of 
the animal itself; and it is not unlikely that 
the choice of different animals in different 
localities depended on the animal totem of the 
tribe or family from whioh the ritual Bprang. 
Becently a stone figure of a bear has been 
found in the Acropolis, which may possibly 
have been an offering to Artemis Brauronia.— 
I. The Arcadian Artemis is a nature-deity of 
fountains, streams, and wooded hills: in this 
aspect a female Pan rather than a female 
Apollo. (For her connexion with streams see 
Paus. viii. 22, 5; Abbthusa.) She is called 
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U*wmm\fjwi9 and mmpi* (Bur. Hipp. 280 . 
PjWfc r. 14, 4 ) ; aha is worshipped on lulls 
(ftnu* SSL 10, 7, viii. 86, 5) ; fine is also the 

** A - v ’* J — -f woods and 

trees (Pans. 

. r , « her worshii 

was formerly that of the tree itself. This wil 
explain how she was identified with the goddess 
of the ancient rites at Arioia or Nemi. [See 
Duka.] That she was thus at one time re- 
garded in many places as a goddess of harvest 
appears in the Aetolian story, where Artemis 
resents not receiving harvest-offerings (17. ix. 
580; Meleager), It is easy enough to trace 
her special character as huntress of wild ani- 
mals from this Arcadian idea of her dwelling 
in wooded hills. But from the Arcadian story 
of Calusto, who is sometimes Artemis herself, 
and yet was changed into a bear, it appears 
that a primitive worship of animals was trans- 
ferred to this goddess, who thus became their 


patroness, and in a further development the 
hunftess. Animals were sacrificed to her at 
the festival of Laphria, and figures of animals 
were carried in processions to do her honour 



cation with the animal, 
sacrifices ; but i 


Artemis. (Louvre, In Paris.) 


(Pans. vii. 18, 7 ; Theocr. ii. 67 ; Diet. Ant. s.v. 
Laphria). The more ancient totemistic religion 
leaves traces also in her epithet at Tegea, 
Krone tar is {Pans. viii. 58. 5), signifying that the 
statue of the deity waB clothed in the skin of 
the sacrificed animal [see below], the more 
recent development in her Aetolian epithet 
ilfupturU, which represents her as taming the 
sacred animals — wolves and deer—- which are 
kept in the enclosure of her temple. (Strab. p. 
815; Pans. viii. 18 gives a different tradition.)— 
& Artemis Brsuronia, Artemis Orthia, and 
Artemis Taurica. These rites in Attica show 
almost move clearly the absorption of an ancient 
savage religion into that of Artemis. The 
d a n ce of girls in imitation of bears (dpxrc/a), 
wearing formerly the bear-skin and afterwards 
the saffron robe instead (Aristoph. Lys. 646). 
was the remnant in civilised; times of the local 
religion, in which the deity herself was a bear, 
and worshipped with human sacrifices : to which 
mIks the stwy that they were instituted because 
njbsar which tore a m aid en to pieces had been 
WB4 Tradition therefore connected it with 
Ifcr worship of Art emi s Orthia at Limnaeum in 
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Laoonia, gt whi ch the sattiAoea of 

older times were replaced by the blood of boy* 
scourged at the altar (Pans. iii. 16, 7), and also 
with the savage rites of Artemis Tauropolos in 
the Tauric Chersonese [Iphigenia]. legend 
clearly represents the rites in Greeoe at derived 
from those of the Chersonese, and so there is a. 
dispute whether the wooden image at Brauron,. 
or that at Limnaeum, or that at Laodioea, waa 
the aotual tfarov brought by Iphigenia. This- 
does not prove that the rites actually came 
from the Crimea, but merely that the Greek* 
found a resemblance between the relics of 
savage ritual which they still had and the> 
savage ritual which existed later in the Crimea. 
[See also Diet. Ant . s.v. Brauronia .] — 8* Ar- 
temis Tauropolos. Although the poets, from 
the similarity of the name, connect Artemi* 
Tauropolos with the bloodthirsty goddess of 
Brauron and Tauri (I. T. 1484 ff. ; Soph. AJ. 
172), there is little real likeness. The chief 
sites of this religion were Samos and Ioaria- 
(Hdt. iii. 46 ; Strab. p. 689 ; Steph. By*. 8.v .) ; 
the name belongs to her also at Amphipolia 
(Diod. xviii. 4 ; Liv. xliv. 44), and in some town* 
of Asia Minor. The goddess was regarded a* 
presiding over the herds and receiving bloodies* 
offerings, and in coins as riding upon a bull.. 
Similarly at Pherae, a country of horsemen,, 
she presided over horses, and called hntoa4a. 
and tuplmra (Pind. 01. iii. 27 ; Pans. viii. 14). In 
each case no doubt there had been the identifi- 

bloody 
animal* 
as the 
[Ilei- 
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as distinct deities in earlier poets, but are con- 
fused in the Tragedians {e.g. Eur. Hipp. 166), 
and the epithets «£fA oxos, Aogfa, kvcrlfavos are 
applied to her. There is no ground for attaching 
anjrx such meaning to Homer II. xxi. 481. 
Some 'foive thought that this function was 
assigned ton, her as a moon-goddess connected 
with menstruation and with the fertilising dew ; 
but it is much inore probable that it was one 
of the attribute^ of the nature-goddess who- 
favoured increase%nd presided over the young 
alike of animals aim of human beings : whence 
she was called als a&KovpoTp6pos Ac.— 6. Ar- 
temis of Ephesus sHbws all the characteristic* 
of an Asiatic nature-gwdess, whose worship the 
Ionians have found anil have brought into their 
own religion. Her stati$, of unknown antiquity, 
fallen from heaven 
id essentially un- 
which symbolised 
i, and differed a* 
Greek ideal of the 
Later tradition of 
Ephesian wor : 
Artemis of Greek 
a local belief 
of the legend, 
(Ann. iii. 61). 
her temple service, 
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types of Aphrodite, regarded not only as the 
goddess of fruitfulness, but also as a moon- 
goddess and as a goddess of the sea, protectress 
of sailors, and having fish among her sacred 
animals (Athen. p. 861 ; Plin. ii. 201 ; cf. Callim. 
Dion. 289) ; and she appears to have been for 
the more northern parts of Asia Minor what 
Ashtoreth and the equivalent deities were more 
to the south. [See Aphrodite.] The supposed 
connexion of Artemis .with the Amazons points 
the same way. The reason for the Greek 
colonists identifying this Oriental deity with 
Artemis may have been either because both 
were regarded as goddesses of the moon, or from 
the Arcadian idea of a deity presiding over 
natural fruitfulness and birth, and caring for 
the young, as is symbolised by the animals 
upon the lower part of her image. It is remark- 
able that Pausanias mentions a worship of 
Artemis after the Ephesian fashion at Alea in 



Artemis (Diana) of Ephesus. 


Arcadia, and that Pan is. said to have been 
associated with her in the Asiatic temples. 
The Ephesian cult was carried by colonist i to 
Marseilles and Spain (Strab. pp. 159, 179). Taci- 
tus ( Ann, iii. 62) mentions also the worship of an 
Artemia Persica at Hierocaesareia in Lydia, 
apparently akin to fire-worship ; for, according 
to PausaniaB (v. 27, 8), there was a Magian 
piest who used barbaric prayers and invoca- 
tions, causing fire to blaze spontaneously on 
the altar. At Perga there was an oracle and 
temple of Artemia Pergaea, served by mendi- 
cant priests (Strab. p. 667; Cio. Vert. i. 20, 54 ; 
Suid. Phot. a.v. 'Apr. H§py.). [For ''Aprttus 
*1 fff&pa Bee Bmtokabtis ; for the Roman deity, 
Diaha.1 In art the most familiar type is the 
ideal of staid maiden beauty, the dress a short 
chiton; she is represented as a huntress, with 
bow and quiver, holding a stag, as in the statue 
from Hadrian's Villa (the Versailles Diana), or 
driyisg a chariot drawn by deer. Another 


characteristic shows her as a light-goddess or 
moon-goddess, and one of those honoured by 
the toroh-race. She bears a torch in her left 
hand, but is still distinguished by the quiver, 
though the dress is no longer that of the 
huntress. Her connexion with the moon is 
also represented by the attribute of a crescent, 
or by her appearance in a biga. Ab Artemis 
Tauropolos she is shown riding on a bull. The 
types of the Ephesian Artemis as shown on 
coins and statuettes have no doubt refined upon 
the original as regards the freedom of the arms 
and the character of the face, but still retain 
the multitude of breasts. 

Artdmlslum (’Apre/dow), properly a temple 
of Artemis. 1. A tract of country on the N. 
coast of Euboea, opposite Magnesia, bo called 
l from the temple of Artemis belonging to the 
town of Hestiaea: off this coast the Greeks 
defeated the fleet of Xerxes, b.c. 480 (Hdt. 
vii. 185, viii. 8 ; Pint. Them. 7 ; Diod. xi. 12).— 
2. A promontory of Caria near the gulf Glauous, 
so called from the temple of Artemis in its 
neighbourhood (Strab. p. 651)**Pedalium (Plin. 
v. 108). — 8. A mountain ridge between ATgolis 
and Arcadia (Pans. ii. 25, 8, viii. 5, 6). 

Artftmlta ('A prt/Ara). 1. ( Shereban ?) a city 
on the Sillas, in the district of Apolloniatis in 
Assyria (Strab. p. 519 ; Ptol. vi. 1). — 2. A city of 
Great Armenia, S. of the lake Arsissa (Ptol. v. 
18, 21). There is a village Artemid near Van. 

Art&m5n (’ApW/i»v), a Lacedaemonian, built 
the military engines for Pericles in his war 
against Samos in b.c. 441 (Pint. Pericl. 27; 
Diod. xii. 28). Pliny (xxxiv. 66) mentions his 
statue by Polycletus. Among the writers of 
this name are : 1. Artemon of Clazomenae (Ael, 
H. A. xii. 28). — 2. Of Cassandreia, a gramma- 
rian (Athen. p. 694).—- 8. Of Pergamus, who 
wrote a history of Sicily. (Frag, of all three in 
Frag. Hiat. Qraec. ed. C. Miiller.)— 4. Artemon 
of Magnesia, wrote a treatise on the virtues of 
women (Phot. Bibl. 108). 

M. ArtSrlus, a physician at Home, was the 
friend and physician of Augustus, whom he 
attended in his campaign against Brutus and 
Cassius, b.c. 42. He was drowned at sea 
shortly after the battle of Actium, 81 (Veil. 
Pat. ii. 70; Appian, B. C. iv. 110; Dio Cass, 
xlvii. 41 ; Suet. Aug. 91). 

Arverni, a Gallic people in Aquitania in 
the country of the M. Cebenna, in the modem 
Auvergne. In early times they were the most 
powerful people in the S. of Gaul : they were 
defeated by Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fabius 
Maximus in b.c. 121, but still possessed con- 
siderable power in the time of Caesar (58). 
Their capital in Caesai’s time was Gebgovia, 
afterwards transferred to Nemossus, also named 
Augustonemetum or Arverni on the El&ver 
(A Icier), with a citadel, called, at least in the 
middle ages, Claras Mons, whence the name of 
the modem town, Olermont (Caes. B. O. i. 45, 
vii. 7 ff. ; Strab. p. 191 ; Vercingetobxx). 

Arvlna, a cognomen of the Cornelia gens, 
borne by several of the Comelii, of whom the 
most important was A. Cornelius Cossus Ar- 
vina, consul b.c. 848 and 822, and dictator 820. 
He commanded the Roman armies against the 
Samnites, whom he defeated in several battles 
(Liv. vii. 19—88). 

Aruns, an Etruscan word, was regarded by 
the Romans as a proper name, but perhaps 
signified a younger son m general. 1. Younger 
brother of Lucumo, i.e. L. Taxquinius Prisons. 
—8. Younger brother of L. Tarquinius Super* 
bus, waa murdered by his wife— & Younger 
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eon of Tarauinius Superbus, fell in eombet with 
Bratus.— 4* Son of Forsena, fell in battle before 
Arioia.— & Of Clusiam, invited the Gauls 
across the Alps (Liv. i. 84, 46, 56, ii. 14, v. 88). 

Anintlus. [Abbuntius.1 

Arusiftnui, Messus or XeMlus, a Roman 
grammarian, lived about a.d. 805, and wrote a 
Latin phrase-book, entitled Quadriga, vel 
Exempta Elocutionum ex Virgilio, SeUluetio , 
TerenUo , et Cicerone per literas digesta. It 
is called Quadriga from its being composed 
from four authors, from whom he selects an 
example for each construction in his alpha- 
betical list of substantives, adjectives, prepo- 
sitions and verbs. — Edition . By Lindemann, 
in his Corpus Orammaticorum Latin, vol. i. 
p. 199. 

Anita (*A p£dra: Nakshivan), the capita of 
"Great Armenia, before the building of Artaxata, 
lay lower down upon the Araxes, on the con- 
fines of Media (Strab. p. 529). 

Aryandea (’Apv&ylhis), a Persian, who was 
appointed by Cambyses governor of Egypt, but 
was put to death by Darius, because he coined 
silver money of the purest metal, in imitation 
of the gold money of that monarch (Hdt. iv. 
165, 200). 

Arvcanda (’Apvfcavba), a small town of Lycia, 
on the river Axycandus, a tributary of the 
Limyrus (Stephan, e.v. ; Plin. v. 100). 

Arxinine (*A pCarqrff), a district of Armenia 
Major, bounded on the S. by the Tigris, on the 
W. by the NymphiuB, and containing in it the 
lake Arsene (*Ap<njWj : Ereen). It formed part 
of Gobdyene. 

Arsfin or -5s, or Atranutsin (*Ap(1jv, ‘ r Ap(es, 
*A rpdrovr(tv: Ereeroum), a strong fortress in 
Great Armenia, near the sources of the Euphra- 
tes and the Araxes, founded in the 5th century. j 

Asaei (’Acrcuoi), a people of Sarmatia Asia- I 
tica, near the mouth of the Tan&Ts (Don) 
(Ptol. v. 9). 

Asander ("AiraySpos). 1. Son of Philotas, 
brother of Parmenion, and one of the generals 
of Alexander the Great ; appointed governor of 
Lydia, b.c. 884 ; Bent to bring reinforcements 
from Europe, 881. After the death of Alex- 
ander in 82 8 he obtained Caria for his satrapy, 
and took an active part in the wars which 
followed. He joined Ptolemy and CaBsander 
in their league against Antigonus, but was 
defeated by Antigonus in 818 (Arrian, Anab. i. 
18, iv. 7; Just. xiii. 4; Diod. xix. 62-75). — 
2 . A general of Phamaces II., king of Bosporus. 
He put Phamaces to death in 47, after the 
defeat of the latter by Julius Caesar, in hopes 
of obtaining the kingdom. But Caesar con- 
ferred the kingdom upon Mithridates of Per- 
gumum, with whom Asander carried on war. 
Augustus afterwards confirmed Asander in the 
sovereignty (Dio Cass. xlii. 46, liv. 24 ; Appian, 
Bell. Mithr . 120 ; Bell. Alex. 78). 

Asbystae (’Awdforoi), a Libyan people, in 
the N. of Cyrenaica. Their country was called 
’Aff&uffris (Hdt. iv. 170; Ptol. iv. 4). 

Am ('Ao-tca), a city of Arabia Felix. 
Asealabus, son of Misme. When Demeter 
came to this part of Attica, Misme gave her a 
Jar of water, which the goddess drained. Asca- 
labus mocked at her greediness, whereupon 
the goddess changed him to a lizard (Ov. Met. 
v. 448? Nieand. Ther. 484, and ap. Anton. 
JJb. 24). The same story is told of Abas, son 
of Metaneira. [Abas. No. 1.] 

Aml&phus CAcr/tdAs 
and Astyoohe, led, with 


was slain by Delphobus (XI. ii. ffll, xiii. 818; 
xv. 110; Pans. ix. 87, 7).— 2. Son of Aehenm 
and Gorgyra or Orphne. When Persephone 
was in the lower world, and Pluto gave her 
permission to return to the upper, provided she 
had not eaten anything, Asoalaphus declared 
that she had eaten port of a pomegranate. 
Demeter punished him by burying him under 
a huge stone, and when this stone was, sub- 
sequently removed by Heracles, Persephone 
changed him into an owl (dracUa^os^by sprink- 
ling him with water from the river Phlegethon 
(Ov. Met. v. 589 ; Apollod. i. 5, 8). 

Aso&lon {'AfftcdKavl 'AmcaAtovtlnisl Aska- 
Idn), one of the chief cities of the Philistines, on 
the coast of Palestine, between Azotus and Gaza. 

Aso&nla (y 'Acne avia Aljinj). 1. ( Lake of 
Ienik ), in Bithynia, a great fresh-water lake, 
at the E. end of which stood the city of Nicaea 
(Ienik). The surrounding district was also 
called Ascania (Strab. p. 665).— 2. (Lake ofBul- 
dur ), a salt-water lake on the borders of Phrygia 
and Pisidia, the boundary between Pisidia and 
the Roman province of Asia (Strab. p. 565; 
11. ii. 862). 

Ase&nrai ('A<tk&vios), son of Aeneas by 
Creusa. According to some traditions, Ascanius 
remained in Asia after the fall of Troy, and 
reigned either at Troy itself or at some other 
town in the neighbourhood. According to 
other accounts he accompanied his father to 
Italy. Other traditions again gave the name 
of Ascanius to the son of Aeneas and Lavinia. 
Livy states that on the death of his father 
Ascanius was too young to undertake the 
government, and that after he had attained the 
age of manhood, he left Lavinium in the hands 
of his mother, and migrated to Alba Longa. 
Here he was succeeded by his son Silvius. 
Some writers relate that Ascanius was also 
called Ilus or Julus. The gens Julia at Rome 
traced its origin from Julus or Ascanius. [For 
the variations of the story and for fuller details, 
see Aeneas.] 

Asclburgfum (Aaburg near M6ra), an an- 
cient place on the left bank of the Rhine, 
founded, according to fable, by Ulysses (Tac. 
Hist. iv. 88, Germ. 8). 

AsclSpiidae, the reputed descendants of 
Asclepius. [Asclepiub.] 

AscUpX&des ( i Ao’K\rfiridbris). 1. A lyric poet 
of Samos early in the 2nd century b.c. who is 
said to have invented the metre called after 
him (Metrum Asclepiadium). (Epigrams in 
Anth. Pal.). — 2. There were a great many 
physicians who assumed this name as a sort of 
professional title, the most celebrated of whom 
was a native of Prusias, in Bithynia, who oame 
to Rome in the middle of the first century b.c., 
where he acquired a great reputation (Plin. vii. 
124, xxiii. 88, xxvi. 12). Nothing remains of his 
writings but a few fragments published by Gum- 
pert, Aeclepiadie Bithyni Fragmenta , Vinar. 
1794. 

Ascl5pi5d5rus ('A<ric\iiwi6bwpos). 1. A general 
of Alexander the Great, afterwards made 
satrap of Persia by Antigonus, b.c. 817 (Arrian, 
Anab. iv. 18 ; Diod. xix. 48).— 2. An Athenian 
painter, a contemporary of Apelles (Plin. xxxv. 
107). 

AsolSpins (*A<nc\riTt6s) f called Aesoftl&pins 
by the Romans, the god of the medical art : at 
first in all probability the deity of a Thessalian 
, oracle. The name is connected by some modern ‘ 
it).’ 1. Son of Ares ■ scholars with kaK&Kaftoi (which is taken to have 
brother lalmenus, | meant a serpent as well as a lizard), by others 
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the JCsnyaas of Orchomenos against Trey, and ! with AKkx. In the Homeric poems he is not a 
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» but simply the * blamel e ss physician ’ 
bfrifiM *), whose sons, Maohaon and Po- 
•dallrius, were thephysicians in the Greek army, 
and ruled over Tricca, Ithome, and Oechalia. 
The common story of later poets relates that he 
was the son of Apollo and Coronis, the daughter 
of Phlegyas, and that when Coronis was with 
•child by Apollo, she became enamoured of 
Isohys, an Arcadian. Apollo, informed of this 
by a raven, which he had set to watch her, 
or, according to Pin- 
dar, by his own pro- 
phetic powers, sent 
his sister Artemis to 
kill Coronig. Arte- 
mis accordingly de- 
stroyed Coronis in 
her own house at 
Lacerla in Thessaly, 
on the shore of lake 
Baebia. According to 
Ovid ( Met. ii. 605), it 
was Apollo himself 
who killed Coronis 
and Ischys. When 
the body of Coronis 
was to be burnt, 
either Apollo or Her- 
mes saved the child 
Asclepius from the 
iiames, and carried 
him to Chiron, who 
instructed the boy in 
the art of healing 
and in hunting. In 
this account the He- 
siodic poem Eoeae 

Asclepius. (Statue at Florence. ) Pindar {Pyth. 

ni.) mainly agree, 
•except that Pindar gives greater credit to 
Apollo than the earlier writer has given. 
The legend is continued by Pindar that he 
not only cured all the sick, but called the dead 
to life again. But while he was restoring 
-Glaucus (or according to Verg. Aen. vii. 761, 
Hippolytus) to life, Zeus killed him with a flash 
•of lightning, as he feared lest men might con- 
trive to escape death altogether. He was 
married to Epione, and besides the two sons 
•spoken of by Homer, we also find mention of 
the following children of hiB : Telesphorus, 
Ianiscus, Alexenor, Aratus, Hygieia, Aegle, 
Iaso, and Panaceia, most of whom are only 
personifications of the powers ascribed to their 
father. The fact is that the traditions are 
modified according to the place to which they 
belong. Thessaly and then Boeotia appear to 
have been the earliest seats of his worship. 
Hence the descent of Asclepius from Phlegyas. 
But, as the worship passed into the Pelopon- 
nesus, we find Phlegyas a native of Epidaurus, 
with a daughter Aegle (or Coronis), who bears 
Asclepius, the god of healing, to Apollo, but 
without mention of any catastrophe. (Inscr. of 
a poem by Isyllus of Epidaurus, *E ’Apg. 
1666.) Similarly we find an Arcadian story 
which makes him the son of Arsinoe and Arsip- 
pos, and a Messenian story which makes him 
the son of Arsinoe and Apollo (see Pausan. ii. 
36; Cio. Nat. Da. iii. 23, 57). O. Mfiller and 
later writers are probably right in the conclu- 
sion that Asclepius, the deity of the Phlegyae, 
was once the rival of Apollo, and that the 
idea of his sonship to Apollo was introduced 
to reconcile the two cults when the Apollo 
worship predominated. We may go a step 
further back and recognise in Asclepius the 
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Survivor of a serpent worship which preceded 
the Greek theology in that country, and was 
perhaps even then connected with an oracle, 
it is true that the poets from Homer onwards 
represent him as a hero who dies, and that in 
very late writers we find him among the 
Argonauts and in the Calydonian hunt; but 
the fact remains that in his temples he was 
worshipped as a god. Thraemer nas noticed 
that out of 820 places where his cult was pre- 
served, only four cities show traces of a hevo 
worship : from three of these we have the some- 
what dubious mention of his tomb, the fourth 
is Athens, where rip&a are mentioned in the 
Asclepieion ; but this may well refer to a hero 
worship of some of the Asclepiadae. The chief 
temples of Asclepius were at Tricca, Tithorea, 
Athens, Pergamus, Colophon, and above all, 
Epidaurus, from which place the worship of 
Asclepius was introduced into Borne to avert a 
pestilence B.c. 298 (Liv. x. 47). In the recently 
discovered Mimes of Herodas (No. 4) there is a 
description of his temple, probably at Cob (cf. 
Strab. p. 657), and of the offerings made. The 
rites for these temples consisted in lustral bath- 
ings of the worshippers, and in offerings of sacri- 
fices, more especially of cakes, and of libationB : 
among the sacrifices is to be noticed that of a 
cock (Plat. Phaed. ad fin. ; Herodas, 4, 18), the 
reason for which is uncertain : some have sug- 
gested that the cock is the herald of the dawn (of 
a new life) : those who regard Asclepius as repre- 
senting the winds cite Pausan. ii. 84, 2, where a 
cock is the sacrifice to avert wind hurtful to the 
vines. The essential part of hiB temple worship 
was the sleeping in the temple itself {incubatio : 
see Arist. Pint. 421 ff.), where an oracle through 
a dream revealed to the patient the method of 
cure. That such dream apparitions could easily 
be contrived by the priests is obvious, and there 
is no doubt that the remedies were such as the 
priests believed, rightly or wrongly, would be 
beneficial. The cure, real or supposed, was 
commemorated by an ex voto tablet. Hence 
these temples supplied the place of public 
hospitals (see Diet, of Antiq. s. v. Valetudi- 
naria). The supposed descendants of the god 
were called the A8clepiadae t to whom Hippo- 
crates belonged ; in them waB by inheritance 
the knowledge of medicine, and from them in 
great part, though not exclusively, were taken 
the priests of the faric\r)iruta. In art the god is 



Asclepius and a Sick Man. 

(MUlln, Gal. Myth., tav. 83, Mo. 106.) 

represented (except in later Homan art) as a 
bearded man with a head something like that 
of Zeus ; the distinctive attribute is a staff with 
a serpent twisted round it : he often stands by 
the Omphalos (as in the Florentine statue) ; 
with him we find, on coins and reliefs, his 
daughter Hygieia and the boy Telesphorus. 

d Asednlus Pedi&nus, a Roman grammarian, 
born at Patavium (Padua), about b.c. 2, lost 
his sight in his 78rd year in the reign of Vespa- 
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sum, and died in big 85th year in the reign of 
Pomiti an . Hie moat important work was a 
Commentary on the speeches of Cicero, and 
we still possess fragments of hie Commentaries 
on the Pro OornsUo, In Pisonem, Pro Milone , 
Pro Scauro and In Toga Candida. They 
refer chiefly to points of history and antiquities, 
great pains being bestowed on the illustration 
of those constitutional forms of the senate, the 
popular assemblies, and the courts of justice, 
which were fast falling into oblivion under the 
empire. The notes on the Verrine orations, 
which bear the name of Asoonius, are written 
in an unol&ssical style, and belong to a later 
period, probably the 4th century or later. — 
Edited in the 5th volume of Cicero’s works by 
Orelli and Baiter. There is a valuable essay 
on Asoonius by Madvig, Hafniae, 1628. 

Asoordus, a river in Macedonia, which rises 
in M. Olympus and flows between Agassa and 
Dium into the Thermaio gulf. 

Asm (*A fficpa: * Acricpaios ), a town in Boeotia 
on M. Helicon, where Hesiod resided, who had 
removed thither with his father from Cyme in 
Aeolis, and who is therefore called Ascraeus 
(8trab. pp. 409. 418 ; Hes. Op. 688). 

Aietlm 1. Pietnum (Ascul&nus : Ascoli), 
the chief town of Picenum and a Roman muni- 
oipium, was destroyed by the Romans in the 
Social War (b.c. 89), but was afterwards rebuilt 
(Strab. p. 241 ; Flor. i. 19 ; Caes. B. O. i. 15 ; Cic. 
pro Bull. 8) .—2. Apftlum (Ascullnus: Ascoli 
di Batriano ), a town of Apulia in Daunia on 
the confines of Samnium, near which the 
Romans were defeated by Pyrrhus, b.c. 279 
(Flor. i. 18 ; Plut. Pyrrh. 21 ; Zonar. viii. 5). 

Aseflris (Ezcro), a lake in M. Olympus in 
Perrhaebia in Thessaly, near Lapathus (Liv. 
xliv. 2). 

Asdrfibal. [Hasdrubal.] 

Ai5a {9i *A<rta), a town' in Arcadia, not far 
from Megalopolis (Strab. pp. 275, 848 ; Paus. viii. 
27, 8). 

Asclllo, P. Bemprdnlus, tribune of the 
soldiers under P. Scipio Africanus at Numantia, 
b.c. 188, wrote a Roman history from the 
Punic wars inclusive to the times of the 
Gracchi (Gell. ii. 18, v. 18, xiii. 22). 

Asalias, Tib. Claudius, a Roman eques, was 
deprived of his horse by Scipio Africanus 
Mmor, when censor, b.c. 142, and in his tribune- 
ship of the plebs in 189 accused Scipio Africa- 
nus before the people (Gell. ii. 20, iii. 4 ; Cic. 
de Orat . ii. 64, 66). 

Asia (*A<ria), daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, wife of Iapetus, and mother of Atlas, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus (Hes. Th. 849 ; 
Apollod. i. 2). According to some traditions, 
the continent of Asia derived its name from her 
(Hdt. iv. 46). 

Alia C Aorta: 'Aattvs, -tar 6s, tdrijs, -arttc6s : 
Aaia), also in the poets Asis (*A<r/f), one of the 
three great divisions which the ancients made 
of the known world. It is doubtful whether the 
name is of Greek or Eastern origin ; but, in 
either case, it seems to have been first used by 
the Greeks for the W. part of Asia Minor, 
especially the plains watered by the river 
Carter, where the Ionian colonists first 
sewed; and, thence, as their geographical 
knowledge advanced, they extended It to the 
whole country E., NE., and SE. Apart from the 
use of ''Amos Aci/iAv used of this plain (Horn. 
XL ii 461), the earliest writers who use the 
name are Pindar (who speaks of the land oppo- 
site Rhod es as a promontory of Asia, OL vii. 
16), Aeschylus (who separates Europe and Asia 
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by the Gimmarian Bosporus, Pt. 780), an A 
Hecataeus. The Greek legends respecting the 
Argonautio and the Trojan expeditions, and 
other mythical stories, on the one hand, and the 
allusions to commercial and other intercourse, 
with the people of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, on the other hand, indicate a certain 
degree of knowledge of the coast from the 
mouth of the Phasis, at the E. extremity of the 
Black Sea, to the mouth of the Nile. This 
knowledge was improved and increased by the 
colonisation of the W., N., and S. coasts of 
Asia Minor, and by the relations into which 
these Greek colonies were brought, first with 
the Lydian, and then with the Persian empires, 
so that, in the middle of the 5th century B.C., 
Herodotus was able to give a pretty complete 
description of the Persian empire, and some 
imperfect accounts of the parts beyond it; 
while some knowledge of S. Asia was obtained 
by way of Egypt ; and ita N. regions, with their 
wandering tribes, formed the Bubject of marvel- 
lous stories which the traveller heard from the 
Greek colonists on the N. shores of the Black 
Sea. The conquests of Alexander, besides the 
personal acquaintance which they enabled the 
Greeks to form with those provinces of the 
Persian empire hitherto only known to them 
by report, extended their knowledge over the 
regions watered by the Indus and its four 
mat tributaries (the Punjab and Scinde ) ; the 
lower course of the Indus and the shores be- 
tween its mouth and the head of the Persian 
Gulf were explored by Neorchus; and some 
further knowledge was gained of the nomad 
tribes which roamed (as they still do) over the 
vast steppes of Central Asia by the attempt of 
Alexander to penetrate on the NE. beyond the 
Jaxartes (Sihouji ) ; while on all points, the 
Greeks were placed in advanced positions from 
which to acquire further information, especially 
at Alexandria, whither voyagers constantly 
brought accounts of the shores of Arabia ana 
India, as far as the island of Taprobane, and 
even beyond this, to the Malay peninsula and 
the coasts of Cochin China. On the E. and N. 
the wars and commerce of the Greek kingdom 
of Syria carried Greek knowledge of Asia no 
further, except in the direction of India to a 
small extent, but of course more acquaintance 
was gained with the countries already subdued, 
until the conquest of the Parthians shut out 
the Greeks from the country E. of the Tigris- 
valley; a limit which the Romans, in their 
turn, were never able to pass. They pushed 
their arms, however, further N. than the Greeks 
had done, into the mountains of Armenia, and 
they gained information of a great caravan 
route between India and the shores of the 
Caspian, through Bactria, and of another com- 
mercial track leading over Central Asia to the 
distant regions of the Seres. This brief sketch 
will show that all the accurate knowledge of the 
Greeks and Romans respecting Asia was con- 
fined to the countries which slope down Se- 
wards from the great mountain-chain formed 
by the Caucasus and its prolongation beyond 
the Caspian to the Himalayas: of the vast 
elevated steppes between these mountains and 
the central range of the Altai (from whioh tea 
N. regions of Siberia again slope down to the 
Azotic Ocean) they only knew that they were 
inhabited by nornaa tribes, except the country 
directly N. of Ariana, where the Persian em- 
pire had extended beyond the mountain-chain., 
and where the Greek kingdom of Bactria had 
been subsequently established^— The notions c t 
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the ancients respecting the use and form of 
Ada were inch as might be inferred from what 
has been stated* Distances computed from the 
accounts of travellers are always exaggerated ; 
and hence the S. part of the continent was 
supposed to extend much further to the E. than 
it really does (shout 60 ° of long, too much, 
according to Ptolemy), while to the N. and NE. 
parts, which were quite unknown, much too 
small an extent was assigned. However, all 

considering if <>5 .* Iarg< e it of tSe three c^risions 
of the world, and all believed it to be sur- 
rounded by the ocean, with the curious excep- 
tion of Ptolemy, who recurred to the early 
notion, that the E. parts of Asia and the 832. 
parts of Africa were united by land which 
enclosed the Indian Ocean on the E. and S. 
(Plin. v. 47; Ptol. vii. 8). The different 
opinions about the boundaries of Asia on the 
sme of Africa are mentioned under Africa : on 
the side of Europe the boundary was formed by 
the river Tanais (Don), the Palus Maeotis (Sea 
of Azof), Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea), Propon- 
tis ( Sea of Marmora ), and the Aegean (Archi- 
pelago). — The most general division of Asia 
was into two parts, which were different at 
different times, and known by different names. 
To the earliest Greek colonists the river Halys, 
the E. boundary of the Lydian kingdom, formed 
a natural division between Upper and Lower 
Asia (1) &yu ’A., or r& &vta ’AoTtjj, and 7) t tdrw 
*A., or tA k dra rijs *A cfojf, or *A. t) ivrbs 
*AAvos Torapov) ; and afterwards the Euphrates 
was adopted as a more natural boundary. 
Another division waB made by the Taurus into 
A. intra Taurum, i.e. the part of Asia N. and 
NW. of the Taurus, and A. extra Taurum, all 
the rest of the continent (*A. 4tnrbs rov T avpov, 
'A. 4/erbs rov Tavpov). The division ultimately 
adopted, but apparently not till the 4th cen- 
tury of our era (e.g. in Justin) was that of A. 
Mayor and A. Minor.— 1. Asia Major ('A. rj 
utydkrj) was the part of the continent E. of the 
Tanais, the Euxine, an imaginary line drawn 
from the Euxine at Trapezus (Trebizond) bo 
the Gulf of Issus, and the Mediterranean : thus 
it included the countries of Sarmatia Asiatics 
with all the Scythian tribes to the E., Colchis, 
Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Baby- 
lonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, Susiana, 
Persia, Ariana, Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, 
^/Efogdiana, India, the land of the Sinae and 
Series ; respecting which, see the several 
articles. — 2. Asia Minor ('Aela b puepd: 
Anatolia), was the peninsula on the extreme 
W. of Asia, bounded by the Euxine, Aegean, 
and Mediterranean on tne N., W., and S. ; and 
on the E. by the mountains on the W. of the 
upper oourse of the Euphrates. It wsb for the 
moBt part a fertile country, intersected with 
mountains and rivers, abounding in minerals, 
possessing excellent harbours, and peopled, 
from the earliest known period, by a variety of 
tribes from Asia and from Europe. For parti- 
culars respecting the country, the reader is 
referred to the separate articles upon the parts 
into whioh it was divided by the later Greeks: 
namely, Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on the W. ; 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, on the S. ; 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, on the E. ; 
and Phrygia, Pisiaia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, 
in the centre; see also the artioles Tboab, 
Aeolxa, Ionia, Dobia, Lycaonxa, Pbbgamux, 
Halts, Banoabiub, Taubus, <fco.— 8. Asia Pro- 
pria (‘A. 4 Kdhovpini), or simply Asia, the 
Homan province, formed out of the kingdom of 
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Pergamum, which was bequeathed to tbs 
Romans by Attalus 331. b.o. 188 (Iiiv. Bp . 68, 
59 ; Pint Ti. Oracch . 14 ; Justin, xxxvi. i ; 
Strab. p. 684 ; Plin. xxxiii. 148), and the Greek 
cities on the W. coast, and the adjacent 
islands. It included, as arranged by M’. 
Aquillius B.C. 189 (Strab. p. 646), the districts 
of Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and I 3 ltrygia ; but it did 
not include Rhodes (of. Cic. pro Flacc. 87, 65). 
The town and districts of Cibyra were included in 
Asia by Sulla ; but in b.c. 50 the three districts 
of Cibyra, Apamea and Synnada were included 
in the province of Cilicia : after b.c. 49 they 
belonged to Asia (cf. Cic. Fam. xiii. 67). The 
eastern part of Phrygia Magna belonged to 
Galatia after 86 B.c. It was governed by a 
propraetor (sometimes, however, called pro* 
consul) ; but after B.c. 87, when it was assigned 
to the senate, by a proconsul. Sulla for purposes 
of tribute divided it into 44 regions; but the 
distribution which prevailed was the grouping 
of several into Oonventus, or dioceses, for 
judicial purposes, taking the name of the prin- 
cipal town. Under the empire seven cities of 
Asia stood forth as fMirpordhus, Smyrna, Sardis, 
Synnada, Pergamum, Lampsacus, Cyzicus, 
Ephesus, of which the last was distinguished 
as the chief of all by the title irpwTrj. Under 
Diocletian Asia was divided into seven small 
provinces : 1. Asia proconsular is, chief town 
Ephesus ; 2. Hellespontus, chief town Cyzicus ; 
8. Lydia, chief town Sardis ; 4. Phrygia prima, 
or Pacatiana, chief town Laodioea ; 6. Phrygia 
secunda, or salutaris, chief town Eucarpia; 
6. Caria, chief town AphrodisiaB : 7. Insularwn 
provincia , chief town Rhodes. [For its fluctua- 
tions of freedom see Rhodus ; for the religious 
organisation of Asia, Bee Diet. Ant. b. v. 
Asiarchae .] 

Asin&rus (*A aivapos: Fiume di Noto or 
Freddo ?), a river on the E. Bide of Sicily, on 
which the Athenians were defeated by the 
Syracusans, b.c. 418 ; the Syracusans celebrated 
here an annual festival called Asinaria (Thuc. 
vii. 84 ; Plat. Nic. 28). 

AsInS (’Aarlvrj : *A<rt vauos). 1. A town in La- 
conics on the coast between Taenarum and 
Gvthium (Strab. p. 868).— 8. A town in Argolis, 
W. of Hermione, was built by the Dryopes, who 
were driven out of the town by the Argives 
after the first Messenian war, and built No. 8 
(II. ii. 560; Pans. ii. 86; Strab. p. 878).— 8. 
( Saratza ?), an important town in Messenia 
near the Promontory Acritas, on the Messenian 
gulf, which was hence also called the Asinaean 
gulf (Paus. iv. 84, 12). 

Aslnla Gens, plebeian, came from Teate, the 
chief town of the Marrucini; and the first per- 
son of the name mentioned is Herius Asinine, 
the leader of the Marrucini in the Manic war, 
b.c. 90 (cf. Sil. Ital. xvii. 458). The Asinii are 
given under their surnames, Gallub andPoLLio. 

Aslus f'Ao’tos). 1. Son of HyrtacuB of Arisbe, 
and father of Acamos and Phaenops, an ally of 
the Trojans, slain by Idomeneus (II. xiii. 889, 
xvii. 582).— & Son of Dymas and brother of 
Hecuba, whose form Apollo assumed when he 
roused Hector to fight against Patroclus (II. 
xvi. 715).— 8. Of Samos, one of the earliest 
Greek poets, lived probably .about b.c. 700. He 
wrote epic and elegiac poems, which have 
perished with the exception of a few fragments. 
(Athen. 125, Paus. vii. 4, 8.) Fragm. in Poet. 
Lyr. Bergk. 

Asmiraea, a district and city of Serioa in the 
N. of Asia, near mountains called Asmiraei 
Montes, which are supposed to be the Altai 
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naon, and t he city to bo Khamil, in the cen- 
tra of Chineoe Tartary (Ptol. vi. 16; An 
Mm c©. xxiii. 6). 

Asftpufl CAerwnfs). 1. (Basilileos), a river in 
Peloponnesus riaes near Phlius, and flows 
through the Sioyonian territory into the Corin- 
thian gulf (II iv. 888 ; Strab. pp. 271, 882, 408, 
409; Thuc. ii. 5).— 3. (Aaopo), a riven in Boeo- 
tia, forma the N. boundary of the territory of 
Plataeae, flows through the S. of Boeotia, and 
falls into the Enboean sea near Delphinium in 
Attica. The battle of Plataeae was fought on 
the banka, b.c. 479 (Hdt. ix. 51).— 8. A river 
in Phthiotia in Thessaly, rises in M. Oeta, and 
flows into the Maliao gulf near Thermopylae 
(Strab. p. 882). — 4. A river in Paros (Id.i6.)— 5. 
A river in Phrygia, flows past Laodicea into 
the Lycua.— 6. A town in Laconica on the E. 
side of the Laconian gulf (Strab. p. 864 ; Pans, 
iii. 21, 22). 

As5pus, the river god, is claimed both by 
the Boeotians and the Sicyonians as their 
indigenous deity with a somewhat similar 
genealogy (Pans. ii. 5, 2). Asopus was the son 
of Poseidon and Pero (according to others of 
Oceanus and Tethys, of Poseidon and Kelusa, 
or Zeus and Eurynome). He married Metope, 
daughter of the river god Ladon, who bore be- 
sides Ismenus and Pelasgos, a great number of 
daughters. In the tablet dedicated at Olympia 
by Phliua, Nemea, Aegina, Corcyra, and Thebe 
are named (Pans. v. 22, 5). To these Apollo- 
dorus adds Salamis, Euboea, Cleone, Tanagra, 
Thespiae, Oenia, and Chalcis. A story (which 
clearly started in Sicyon) runs that Zeus carried 
off Aegina: Asopus followed to Corinth, and, 
having created a spring in Acrocorinthus, where 
water had been scarce, he learned from Sisy- 
phus the name of the robber. As he still per- 
sisted in the pursuit Zeus smote him with a 
thunderbolt, and from that time the river 
carries down charcoal in its bed (Apollod. iii. 
12; Eur. I. A. 697; Anton. Lib. 88). Aegina 
was conveyed to the island which took her 
name, or, according to one story, was changed 
into an island. These many daughters seem to 
indicate partly the towns connected by religious 
rites or otherwise with the two chief rivers ; 
partly places to which the name passed, whether 
as a local name for a stream, or as representing 
the worship of river-deities (cp. the name Are- 
thusa). Other daughters of Asopus are Antiope 
and Evadne. The name Aaopia applies to the 
daughters, AsoplSdes to Aeacus, son of Zeus and 
Aegina. 

AspadAna (*A<nrd&dva : Ispahan?), a town 
of the district Paraetacene in Persia. 

Asparagiuxn (Iacarpar), a town in the terri- 
tory of Dyrrhachium m Illyria (Caes. B. C. iii. 
80, 76}. 

Aw i fla ('Atnraala). 1. The elder, of Mile- 
tus. daughter of Axiochus, the most celebrated 
of the Greek Hetaerae (see Diet, of Antiq. s. v.), 
came to reside at Athens. Here she was visited 
by Athenians most distinguished for position 
and culture, offering what may be compared to 
a salon for witty and even learned conversation. 
Socrates is said to have been among those 
found there; but in especud she gained the 
affections of Pericles, who separated from his 
wife and took Aspasia to live with him, in as 
close a union as could be formed with a 
foreigner. There was no doubt much exaggera- 
tion as to the political influence which she 
exerted, and the stories of her inducing Pericles 
to make war on Samoa for the sake of Miletus, 
and on Sparta because of Aspaeia’s quarrel with 
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Megara (Pint. Pericl 24; Arieteph. Ad i» 
497), may be dismissed as lampoons. The 
enemies of Pericles aocused Aspasia of impiety 
(brdfhia), and it required all the personal influ- 
ence of Pericles, who defended her, and hie 
most earnest entreaties, to procure her acquittal. 
On the death of Pericles (b.c. 429), Aspasia ia 
said to have attaohed herself to one Lysioles, a 
dealer in cattle, and to have made him by her 
instructions a first- 
rate orator. The son 
of Pericles by Aspasia 
was legitimated by a 
special decree of the 
people, and took his 
father’s name. Some 
of the sayings of As- 
pasia are collected 
m Mulierum Grace. 

Fragmenta , by Wolf, 

1789. The bust here 
engraved was found at 
Civitk Yecchia : the 
genuineness of the in- 
scription is, however, 
now disputed. — & The j 
younger, a Phocaean, 
daughter of Hermoti- 
mus, was the favourite I 
concubine of Cyrus the it 
Y ounger, who called 
her Aspasia after the 
mistress of Pericles, her previous name having 
been Milto. After the death of Cyrus at the 
battle of Cunaxa (b.c. 401), she fell into the hands 
of Artaxerxes. When Darius, son of Artaxerxes, 
was appointed successor to the throne, he asked 
his father to surrender Aspasia to him. Arta- 
xerxes gave her up; but he soon after took her 
away again, and made her a priestess of a temple 
at Ecbatana, where strict celibacy was requisite. 
(Pint. Art ax. 26-29; Just. x. 2.) 

Afpatli. [Aspu.] 

Aip&lXns (A ovdffios). 1. A Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, lived about a.d. 80, and wrote commen- 
taries on most of the works of Aristotle. A 
portion of his commentaries on the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics is still preserved.— 3. Of Byblus, 
a Greek sophist, lived about a.d. 180, and wrote 
commentaries on Demosthenes and Aeschines, 
of which a few extracts are preserved. 

Aipendua (*A avauSos : 'Atnrtvtitos, Aspen- 
dius: Daahashkelir or Manaugat), a strong* 
and flourishing city of Pamphylia, on the small 
navigable river Eurymedon, 60 stadia (6 geog. 
miles) from its mouth: said to have been a 
colony of the Argives (Strab. p. 667 ; Thuc viii. 
81 ; Polyb. v. 78). 

Asper, Aexnililui, a Homan grammarian, 
of the age of Trajan, who wrote commentaries 
on Terence and Virgil, must be distinguished 
from a very inferior grammarian of the 6th cen- 
tury, usually called Asper Junior , the author 
of a small work entitled Ars Grammatical , 
printed in the Grammat. Lat. Auctores , by 
Futschius, Hanov. 1605. For remains of Aem- 
ilius Asper see Hagen, Philolog. xxv. 

Asphaltites Lacus or Karo Mortuum 
(*A<ridKrtrts or ZoSolutis Alftv n or $ Odkatrca $ 
vsicpd : Dead Sea), the great salt and bitumi- 
nous lake in the SE. of Palestine, which re- 
ceives the water of the Jordan. It has no visible 
outlet, and its surface is considerably below 
the level of the Mediterranean. (Diod. Bio. 
ii. 48.) 

Afpli or Aspasli {Amctet, *A nreuruu), an 
Indian tribe, in the district of the Parapaa&» 
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flftdte, between the river# (Shoes (Kama) and 
Indus, in the NE. of Afghanistan and the 
NW. of the Punjab (Arrian, An. iv. 98). 

Aspis ('Aeirlfj* I* Olypea ( Klibiah ), a city 
on a promontory of the same name, near the 
NE. point of the Carthaginian territory, 
founded by Agathocles, and taken in the first 
r unic War by the Romans, who called it Clypea, 
the translation of 'Acnrls, a name said to be 
derived from the shield-like hill on which it 
stands (Strab. p. 88 4; Polyb. i. 99, 86). — 2. 
(Maraa- Zaffran ? Ru.j, in the African Tripoli- 
tana, the best harbour on the coast of the great 
Syrtis (Strab. p. 886). — 8. [Abconnesus.] 

Aspledon (’AottA.tjW : *A<nc\i)b6vios), or 
Spledon, a town of the Minyae in Boeotia on 
the river Melas, near Orchomenus; built by 
the mythical Aspledon, son of Poseidon and 
Midea (II. ii. 610 ; Strab. p. 416). 

Assa C'Atro’a : *A<r<rc uos), a town in Chalci- 
dice in Macedonia, on the Singitic gulf (Hdt. 
vii. 129). 

Assaofini CAanrajenvoC), an Indian tribe, in the 
district of the Poropamisadae, between the 
rivers Cophen ( Cabool ) and Indus, in the NW. 
of the Punjab) (Curt. viii. 10; Arr. An. iv. 25; 
Strab. p. 698). 

Ass&r&eus (*A aradpeucos), king of Troy, son of 
Tros, father of Capys, grandfather of Anchises, 
and great-grandfather of Aeneas. Hence the 
Romans, as descendants of AeneaB, are called 
domu8 Aasaraci (Verg. Aen. i. 284). [Titos.] 

Assdsns ^Acr<n\<r6s), a town of Ionia near 
Miletus, with a temple of Athene sumamed 
* Acr (niff la (Hdt. i. 191. 

Ass5ms (*A ffcapos or 'Aao&piov : 'Afffftapivos : 
Aaaro ), a small town in Sicily between Enna 
and Agyrium. It contained a temple of the 
local river god Chrysas, which Verres tried to 
plunder (Cic. Verr. iv. 44). It was a Sioel 
town, and a faithful ally of Dionysius in b. c. 
896 (Diod. xiv. 58). 

Assus (’'Acro'os : *A ovios, ’Atrovus : Asao, Ru., 
near Berani ), a flourishing city in the Troad, 
on the Adramyttian Gulf, opposite to Lesbos : 
afterwards called Apollonia : the birthplace of 
CleantheB the Stoic (Strab. pp. 610, 735). 

Assyria (*A trtrvpia : 'Ac ro-vptos, Assyrius : 
Kurdistan). [The name is said to be derived 
frpm an ancient capital, Assur = ‘ river-bank,’ 
now Kaleh Sherghat , on the right bank of the 
Tigris: others derive the name of the town 
from the Assyrian god Asur.]— -1. The country 
properly so called, in the narrowest sense, was 
a district of W. Asia, extending along the E. 
side of the Tigris, which divided it on the W. 
and NW. from Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and 
bounded on the N. and E. by M. Niphates and 
M. Zagrus, which separated it from Armenia 
Media, and on the SE. by Susiana. It was 
watered by several streams, flowing into the 
Tigris from the E.; two of which, the Lycus or 
ZabatuB (Great Zab ), and the Caprus or Zabas 
or Anzabas (Little Zab), divided the country 
into three parts : that between the Upper Tigris 
and the Lycus was oalled Aturia (a mere dia- 
lectic variety of Assyria), was probably the 
most ancient seat of the monarchy, ana con- 
tained the capital, Nineveh or Ninus ; that 
between the Lycus and the Caprus was called 
Adiabene : and the part SE. of the Caprus con- 
tained the districts of Apolloniatis and Sitta- 
cene. Another division into districts, given by 
Ptolemy, is the following : Arrhanachitis, Cala- 
eine, Adiabene, Arbelitis, Apolloniatis, and 
Sittaoene.— & In a wider sense the name was 
Applied to the whole country watered by the 
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Euphrates and the Tigris, between the moun- 
tains of Armenia on the N., those of Kurdistan 
on the E., and the Arabian Desert on the W., so 
as to include, besides Assyria Proper, Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia (Strab. p. 786) ; nay, there 
is sometimes an apparent confusion between 
Assyria and Syria (Verg. Georg, ii. 465).— 41. 
By a further extension the word is used to 
designate the Assyrian Empire in its widest 
sense. The early history of this great monarchy 
cannot be given here in any detail. It was far 
less ancient than the Babylonian monarchy. 
The Assyrian rulers were at first merely petty 
princes of Assur, subject to Babylon, 
whom Samm&s-Rimmon, who built the temple 
of Rimmon at Assur, is dated 1820 b.o. The 
first ‘ king ’ of Assyria seems to have been Belu- 
sumeli-capi, about 1700 b.c.; but it was not till 
the reign of Rimmon-nirari (the historical 
Ninus), about 1880 b.c., that the king of Assyria 
stood forth as completely independent, a rival 
and superior of the Babylonish king, and Nine- 
veh became the capital. Babylon was captured 
by Tiglath-Adar, king of Assyria, in 1270, but 
regained its independence in the next reign, 
when the Assyrians were at war with the Hittite 
empire, which Tiglath-Pileser I. overthrew for 
a .time in 1180. The empire of this king and 
his successors, though at some periods curtailed 
by Babylonian, Hittite, or Syrian enemies, 
included the countries just mentioned, with 
Media, Persia, and portions of the countries to 
the E. and NE., Armenia, Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine, except the kingdom of Judah ; and, 
beyond these limits, some of the Assyrian kings 
made incursions into Arabia and Egypt. The 
empire, however, dwindled in the eighth century 
B.c., several provinces revolted, and the dynasty 
fell about 750. Pul or Poros, who then seized 
the throne and called himself TiglathPileserU. 
founded the ‘second’ Assyrian empire and 
restored all its power, which was further ex- 
tended by Shalmaneser IV., and Saigon, who 
made himself master of Syria and of Babylon 
(whose king he took captive) before his death 
in 705. His son, Sennacherib, failed in hiB 
attempt to conquer Egypt, and met with disas- 
ter in Judaea, 700 b.c. This so weakened the 
empire, that after the death of Assurbani-pal 
(Sabdanapalus) the Modes revolted and formed 
a separate kingdom, and at last, in b.c. 606, the 
governor of Babylonia united with Cyaxares, 
the king of Media, to conquer Assyria, which 
was divided between them, Assyria Proper fall- 
ing to the share of Media, and the rest of the 
empire to Babylon. The king (prob. Esarhad- 
don II.) perished, and Nineveh was rased to the 
ground. [Comp. Babylon and Media.] 

Aflta (Astensis). 1. (Asti in Piedmont), an 
inland town of Liguria on the Tanarus, a Roman 
colony (Plin. iii. 49). — 2. (Mesa de Aata ), a 
town in Hispania Baetica, near Gades, a Roman 
colony with the surname Regia (Strab. p. 140). 

Ast&b5ras (*A <rra&6pas : Atbarah or Tacaesa) 
and Ast&pus ('Acrr&Kovs, Bahr-el-Azak or Blue 
Nile), two rivers of Aethiopia, having their 
sources in the highlands of Abyssinia , and unit- 
ing in about 17° N. Lat. to form the Nile. The 
land enclosed by them was the island of MeboJe. 

Ast&CUS ('A crraKos), father of Ismarus, 
Leades, Asphodicus, and Melanippus (Hilt. v. 
67 ; Aesch. Th. 407 ; Apollod. iii. 6). 

Ast&ous (“AcrraKos : 'Aorcucrivds). 1. (Dra- 
gomestre ), a city of Acamania, on the Achelotis 
(Strab. p. 459).— ■& A city of Bithynia, at the SE. 
corner of the Sinus Astacenus (‘AoraKyvbs 
k6\wos), a bay of the Propontis, was a colony 
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foam Megara, bat afterwards received freeh 
colonists foam Athene, who oalled the {dace 
Olbia (OAfila) (Strab. p. 668; ScyL p. 85). It 
wee destroyed by Lysimachus, bat rebuilt on a 
neighbouring site, at the NE. comer of the 
siuf, by Nicomedes I., who named his new city 
Nxcombdia. 

Alt&pa (Estepa), a town in Hispania Baetica, 
burnt by the inhabitants when the Homans 
besieged it (Liv. xxviii. 22 ; Appian, Hisp. 88). 

Ast&pus. [Astabobab.] 

AstartS [Aphbodite and Sybia Dea.] 

Ast616phus fAer&c^os), a river of Colchis, 
falling into the Euxine 4 miles N. of the 
Hippos. 

Astdrla ('Acrrtpia), daughter of the Titan 
Coens and Phoebe, sister of Leto (Latona), wife 
of Perses, and mother of Heoate. In order to 
escape the embraces of Zeus, she is said to have 
taken the form of a quail (i ortyx, 6prv(), and to 
have thrown herself down from heaven into the 
sea, where she was metamorphosed into the 
island Astoria (the island which had fallen from 
heaven like a star), or Ortygia, afterwards 
called DeloB. Cicero makes her the mother of 
the Tyrian Heracles. (Hes. Th. 409 ; Apollod. 
i. 2 ; Cio. N. D. iii. 16, 42.) 

Astdrion or Astdrlus (*Aorsplwv or ’AcrWpioi), 
1. Son of Tentamus, and king of the Cretans, 
married Europe after she had been carried to 
Crete by Zeus, and brought up her three sons, 
Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthys, of whom 
Zens was the father. — 2. Son of Cometes, Pyre- 
mus, or Prisons, by Antigone, daughter of 
Pheres, was one of the Argonauts (Ap. Rh. i. 
86 ). 

Aftdris or Astdria (*A .trrepls, *A ortpla), a 
small island between Ithaca and Cephallenia 
(Od. iv. 846 ; Strab. pp. 59, 466). 

Astdrlum (’Actt^iok), a town in Magnesia in 
Thessaly (II. ii. 785 ; Strab. p. 489). 

Astdropaeus (’Aorepoirouoj), son of Pelegon, 
leader of the Paeonians, and an ally of the 
Trojans, was slain by Achilles (II. xxi. 140-200). 

Ajtigi, a town in Hispania Baetica on the 
river Singulis, a Roman colony with the sur- 
name Augusta Firma (Strab. p. 141). 

Astraea (Aorptua), daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, or, according to others, of Astraeus and 
Eos. During the golden age, this star-bright 
maiden lived on earth and among men, whom 
she blessed; but when that age had passed 
away, Astraea, who tarried longest among 
men, withdrew, and was placed among the stars, 
where she was called TlapBbos or Virgo. Her 
sister A Ms or Pudicitia, left the earth along 
with her (ad superos Astraea recessit, hac 
[ Pudicitia ] comite , Jav. vi. 19; cf. Ov. Met. i. 
149 ; Hyg. Ast. ii. 25 ; Arat. Phaen. 96). 

AftraeilS (' Aar pcuos), a Titan, son of Crius 
and Eurybia, husband of Eos (Aurora), and 
father of the winds Zephyrus, Boreas, and 
Notus, Eosphorus (the morning star) and all 
the stars of heaven. Ovid (Met. xix. 545) calls 
the winds Astraeif adj.] fratres, the ‘ Astraean 
brothers/ (Hes. Th. 876.) 

Astfira. 1, (La Stura ), a river in Latium, 
rises in the Alban mountains, and flows between 
Antium and Circeii into the Tyrrhenian sea. 
At its mouth it formed a small island with a 
town upon it, also called Astura (Torre d* As- 
twra) : here Cicero had an estate. (Strab. p. 282 ; 
Cio. Att. xii. 19, 40, Fain. vi. 19.)— 8. (Eela), 
a river in Hispania Tarracanensis, flowing into 
the Durius. 

Astfires, a people in the KW. of Spain, 
hounded on the E. by the Cantabri and Vaocaei* 


on the W. by the Gallaeci, on the N. by the 
Ooean, and on the S. by the Vettones, thus in- 
habiting the modem Asturias and the northern 
part of Arson and Valladolid . They contained 
22 tribes and 240,000 freemen, and were divided 
into the Augustani and Transmontani, the 
former of whom dwelt S. of the mountains as 
far as the Durius, and the latter N. of the 
mountains down to the sea-coast. The country 
of the Astures was mountainous, rich in minerals 
and oelebrabed for its horses : the people them- 
selves were rude and warlike. Their chief town 
was Asturica Augusta (Astorga). (Strab. pp. 
158, 167 ; PUn. iii. 85.) 

Aftjfeges (*A<rrvdyn*)i son of Cyaxares, last 
king of Media, reigned b.g. 594-659. Alarmed 
by a dream, he gave his daughter Mandane in 
marriage to Cambyses, a Persian of good family, 
by whose son Cyrus he was dethroned. [For 
details see Cybub.] 

Asty&nax (’Atrrvdvat), son of Hector and 
Andromache: his proper name was Seaman- 
drius, but he was called Astyanax or ‘lord*of 
the city ’ by the Trojans, on account of the ser- 
vices of his father (II. vi. 400 ; Plat. Oratyl. 
892 b). After the taking of Troy the Greeks 
hurled him down from the walls, that he might 
not restore the kingdom of Troy. This is pro- 
phesied in H. xxiv. 784, and related as per- 
formed either by resolution of the Greeks or as 
a private act of Neoptolemus in Eur. Tro. 720, 
Pans. x. 25, 4 (citing LeBches), Eur. And. 10, 
Ov. Met. xiii. 415, Hyg. Fab. 109. Other tradi- 
tions make him survive and found cities in the 
Troad (Strab. p. 607). 

Aitfdftmas ('AorvUdpas). 1. A tragic poet, 
son of Morsimus, the great-nephew of Aeschylus 
[Philocles], wrote 240 tragedies, and gamed 
the prize 15 times. His first tragedy was acted 
b.c. 899.-2. Son of the above, and a tragic poet 
of considerable eminence, since it iB recorded 
that a statue to him was decreed on account of 
his play Parthenopaeus , and that he won the 
prize in two consecutive years. 

Afltjrd&xnla (*A (rrvBdpua). 1. Daughter of 
Amyntor and mother of Tlepolemus by Hera- 
cles.— 2. Wife of Acastub. 

Altymedusa (’A<rrvfic5ov<ra), wife of Oedipus 
after the death of Jooasta. 

Astyn5m6 ( 'Aorvvdpai ), daughter of Chryses, 
better known under her patronymic Chbybeis. 

Aft?6oh6 or Aftjftehla (*Aorv6xn or *Aorv6- 
X«a). 1. Daughter of Actor, by whom Ares 
begot Ascalaphus and Ialmenus. — 2. Daughter 
of Phylas, king of Ephyra in Thesprotia, became 
by Heracles the mother of Tlepolemus. 

Astjftchui ('Acrrvoxos), the Lacedaemonian 
admiral in b.c. 412, commanded on the coast of 
Asia Minor, where he was bribed by the Persians 
to remain inactive. 

Aftjrp&laea (*AorvrdAcua : 'AonnroXcuc^s, 
*A<rrvreiAoudrris : Stamp alia), one of the Spo- 
rades in the S. part of the Grecian archipelago 
(so called after the daughter of Phoenix), with 
a town of the same name, founded by the Me- 
garians, which was under the Romans a libera 
civitas. (AstypaUia regna , i.e. Astypalaea, 
Ov. Met. vii. 461.) (Strab. p. 488 ; Plin. iv. 71.) 
An inscription of b.c. 105 mentions it as a 
civitas foederata ( C . I. O. 2485). [See also 
Cleomedeb.1 

Ast fn (rh V A orvpa), a town of Mysia, KW. 
of Adnunyttium, on a marsh connected with the 
sea, with a grove sacred to Artemis sumamed 
*A erugtyrf or -i jyij (Strab. p. 618 ; Xen. Hell. iv. 
I, * 61 ). 

Asyohis ('Acvxif), an ancient king of Egypt 
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Mycsbxnub (Hdt. ii. 186). He 

must therefore be the king Shepses-ka-f, the 
last of the Fourth Dynasty, whose date is placed 
by Branch at 8600 b.c. 

At&bulus, the name in Apulia of the parching 
BE, wind, the Sirocco, which is at present called 
Altvno in Apulia. 

Atabjhris or AtaWWum (*ATa$ipiov), the 
highest mountain in Rhodes on the S W. of that 
island, on which was a celebrated temple of 
Zeus Atabyrius, said to hare been founded by 
Althaemenes, the grandson of Minos. (Pind. 
Ol. vii. 87 ; Strab. p. 665 ; Diod. v. 59.) 

Atftffis. [Athbsis.] 

AtUanta {'AraKdyrr)). 1. The Arcadian Ata- 
Zanta, was the daughter of lasus (lasion or 
Iasius) and Clymene. Her father, who had 
wished for a son, was disappointed at her birth, 
and exposed her on the Parthenian (virgin) 
hill, where she was suckled by a ahe-bear, the 
symbol of Artemis. After she had grown up 
sue lived in pure maidenhood, slew the centaurs 
who pursued her, and took part in the Caly- 
donian hunt. Her father subsequently recog- 
nised her as his daughter ; and when he desired 
her to marry, she required every suitor who 
wanted to win her, to contend with her first in 
the foot-race. If he conquered her, he was to 
be rewarded with her hand, if not, he was to be 
put to death. This she did because she was 
the most swift-footed of mortals, and because 
the Delphic oracle had cautioned her against 
marriage. She conquered many suitors, but 
was at length overcome by Mllanlon with the 
assistance of Aphrodite. The goddess had given 
him 8 golden apples, and during the race he 
dropped them one after the other : their beauty 
charmed Atalanta so much, that she could not 
abstain from gatheringthem, and Milanion thus 
gained the goal before her. She accordingly 
became his wife. [Pabthexopaeub.] They 
were subsequently both metamorphosed into 
lions, because they had profaned by their em- 
braces the sacrea grove of Zeus. (Callim. 
Dian. 216 ; Hyg. Fab. 99 ; Prop. i. 1. 10 ; Paus. 
iii. 24. 2; Applied, iii. 9. 2.) — 2. The Boeotian 
Atalanta . The same stories are related of her 
as of the Arcadian Atalanta, except that her 
parentage and the localities are described dif- 
ferently. Thus she is said to liave been a 
daughter of Schoenus, and to have 'been married 
to Hippomenes. Her foot-race is transferred 
to the Boeotian Onchestus, and the sanctuary 
which the newly married couple profaned by 
their love, was a temple of Cyoele, who meta- 
morphosed them into lions, and yoked them to 
her chariot (Ov. Met. viii. 818, x. 565; Hyg. 
Fab. 185). It is clear that these are not to be 
regarded as distinct personages. Indeed, Ata- 
lanta herself, in whatever locality her story is 
placed, seems to be an expression in mortal 
form of Artemis the virgin huntress, round 
whom the local legends have gathered, and, as 
is often the case, the representative of the 
goddess becomes— not in this instance her child, 
but her foster-child, or the foster-child of her 
symbolical animal. [See Abtemis.] An attri- 
bute of Artemis, the goddess of springs, is seen 
in the story of her striking water from a rock 
(Pans. I c.). 

Atalaate (*Ar«Xdrnj: $ AraAeuncuos). 1. A 
small island in the Euripus, on the coast of the 
Opuntian Locri, with a small town of the same 
(Strab. pp. 61, 895 ; Thuc. ii. 82, iii. 89). — 
A A town of Macedonia on the Axius, in the 
neighbourhood of Gortynia and Idomene 
(Thuc. ii. 100). 
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At&rantes ('Ardfmvrts), a people in the E. of 
Libya, described by Herodotus (Iv. 184). 
Atarbtehis. [Aphroditopolis.] 

Atameus or Atamea CArapvtfo : JDikeli), a 
city on M. Cane, on the coast of Mysia, oppo- 
site to Lesbos : a colony of the Chians : the 
residence of the tyrant Hermias, with whom 
Aristotle resided some time : destroyed before 
the time of Pliny (Hdt. i. 160 ; Strab. p. 670 ; 
Plin. v. 122). 

Ataulphus, Athaulphus, Adaulphus (i.c. 
Athaulf, * sworn helper, 1 the same name as that 
which appears in later history under the form 
of Adolf or Adolphus), brother of Alaric’s wife. 
He assisted Alaric in his invasion of Italy, and 
on the death of that monarch in a.d. 410, he 
was elected king of the Visigoths. He then 
made a peace with the Romans, married Pla- 
cidia, sister of Honorius, retired with hiB nation 
into the S. of Gaul, and finally withdrew into 
Spain, where he was murdered at Barcelona. 
(Joraand. de Beb. Get . 82.) 

Atax (Aude), originally called Narbo, a river 
in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Pyrenees, 
and flows by Narbo Martins into the Locus 
Rubresus or Rubrensis, which is connected with 
the sea (Plin. iii. 82). In Polyb. iii. 87, xxxiv. 
10, the river itself is called Narbo. From this 
river the poet P. Terentius Varro obtained the 
surname Atacinus. [Vabbo.] 

AtS C 'Ary), daughter of Ens or Zeus, was an 
ancient Greek divinity, who led both gods and 
men into rash and inconsiderate actions. She 
personifies the infatuation which comes upon 
the guilty and lures them to ruin, thus making 
sin work its own punishment. She once even 
induced Zeus, at the birth sd Heracles, to take 
an oath by which Hera was afterwards enabled 
to give to Eurystheus the power which had 
been destined for Heracles. When Zeus dis- 
covered his rashness, he hurled Ate from 
Olympus and banished her for ever from the 
abodes of the gods. In the myth of II. ix. 502 
Ate speeds on her work of evil for man, while 
behind come the mediating Prayers (AiraQ who 
heal the mischief for those who regard them, 
but entreat Zeus to bring greater evil on the 
stubborn. In II. xix. 85 Agamemnon says that 
the cause of his guilt is the infatuation which 
the fates brought on him, and that this Ate is 
a ‘ goddess born of Zeus who goes softly over 
men’s heads/ i.e. takes men unawares, ana leads 
them to ruin. In the tragic writers Ate appears 
in a different light : she avenges evil deeds and 
inflicts just punishments upon the offenders 
and their posterity, so that her character is 
almost the same as that of Nemesis and 
Erinnys; but still she lias grown out of the 
idea that sin brings its punishment. She 
appears most prominent m the dramas of 
Aeschylus, and least in those of Euripides, with 
whom the idea of Dike (justice) is more fully 
developed. 

Atdmi, sumamed Praetextatus , and Philo- 
logus , a celebrated grammarian at Rome, about 
b.c. 40, and a friend of Sallust, for whom he 
drew up an Epitome ( Breviarium ) of Roman 
history. After the death of Sallust Ateius lived 
on intimate terms with Asinius Pollio, whom 
he assisted in his literary pursuits. (Sueton. 
Gramm. 10.) 

Attfus Caplto. [Capito.] 

Atella (Atellanus ; Aver aa) > a town in Cam- 
pania between Capua and NeapoliB, originally 
inhabited by the Osoans, afterwards a Roman 
municipium and a colony. It revolted to Han- 
| nihal (b.c. 216) after the battle of Cannae, and 
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tike Romans in oonsequenoe transplanted its retains, does not mention it, though his know- 
inhabitants to Calatda, and peopled the town ledge of it may perhaps be traced in Hr. 875, 
with new citizens from Nuceria. Atella owes and in the epithets iflptpoirdrpfi and rpireyirsuu 
its celebrity to the Atellanae Fabulae or Oscan The story fixed on later Tritonis in Libya as 
faroes, which took their name from this town, the scene of her birth (of. Apollod. i. 8, 6) : 
{Diet, of Antiq. s.v. Satura.) and from Hdt. iv. 180 it may be sormised that 

Aternmn (Pescara), a town in oentral Italy some local sea or water deity, daughter of 
on tiie Adriatic, at the month of the river Poseidon, had become identified with Athene. 
Atemus (Pescara), was the common harbour of Out of her other name Pallas (often a surname 
theVestini,Marrucini,andPeligni(Strab.p.241). UaAAks 'Afrffvri), which some derive from her* 
Atemus. [Aternum.] brandishing the spear, others interpret as 

Atestft (Atestlnus : Este), a Homan colony in — * maiden,’ probably arose a later Btory that 
the country of the Veneti in Upper Italy (Mart, she was the daughter of the giant Pallas (Tsois, 
x. 98). ad Lyc . 855 ; Cic. N.D. iii. 28, 59). In Homer 

Ath&OUS, a town in Lvncestis in Macedonia, she appears as the champion of the Greeks, 
Atham&nla ('Adapavia : *A BapAu, -dvos), a and in the Odyssey especially of the wise 
mountainous country in the S. of Epirus, on the Odysseus (of. II. x. 244). She is already not 
W. side of Pindus, of which Argithea was the only the goddess of wisdom (iroAtfiovAos), but 
chief town. The Athamanes were a Thessalian also the goddess of war, yet always of war 
people, who had been driven out of Thessaly by tempered by prudence (II. i. 206) ; already the 
the Lapithae. They were governed by inde- goddess of womanly industries (II. v. 785, ix. 
pendent princes, the last of whom was Amyn- 890), and of other arts (Od. vi. 288), whenoe- 
andeb. (Strab. pp. 484, 449.) came the later surname *E pydri) (Pans. i. 24) ; 

Athimai (*A Oajlas), son of Aeolus and Ena- and already the protectress of Greek states 
rete, and king of Orchomenus in Boeotia. At the (4pu<r(irTo\is, II. vi. 805) : whence she was after- 
command of Hera, Athamas married Nephele, wards 'A0. voAids or ir oAiovxos. From this oha- 
by whom he became the father of Phrzxus and racter as helper of industries she is regarded in 
Helle. But he was secretly in love with the later literature as the goddess of agriculture also,, 
mortal Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, by whom and so as the giver of the olive to Athens. The 
he begot Learchus and Melicertes; and Nephele, story ran that, in the reign of Ceorops, Poseidon 
on discovering that Ino had a greater hold on and Athene contended for the control of Athens: 
his affections than herself, disappeared in anger, the gods decreed that whichever produced the' 
Having thus incurred the anger both of Hera gift most useful to mortals should possess the- 
and of Nephele, Athamas was seized with mad- city. Poseidon struck the ground with his 
ness, and m this state killed his own son, Le- trident, and a horse appeared : Athene made 
archus : Ino threw herself with Melicertes into the olive spring up, and was adjudged the giver 
the sea, and both were changed into marine of the best gift and the protectress of Athens- 
deities, Ino becoming Leucothea, and Melicertes (Hdt. viii. 55; Apollod. iii. 14). A contest 
Palaemon. Athamas, as the murderer of his between two deities generally means that the 
son, was obliged to flee from Boeotia, and new religion brought in by immigrants pre- 
settled in Thessaly. — Hence we have Atha- vailed over some older cult It is probable in 
mantiddes, Bon of Athamas, i.e. Palaemon ; and this case that the worship of PoBeidon had been 
Athamantis , daughter of Athamas, i.e. Helle. established by the Pelasgic inhabitants of 
[See Prnuxus, Ino, Melicertes.] Attica, to whom the Lapithae belonged, and 

Ath&nagla (Agramunt ?), the chief town of that the Ionian immigrants made that of Athene 
the Ilergetes in Hispania Tarraconensis. take the chief place. Thenceforth she was- 

AthanariCUS, king of the Visi-Goths during entreated and thanked for the fruitB of the 
their stay in Dacia. In a.d. 867-369 he carried land and other aid. Her connexion with the- 
on war with the emperor Valens, with whom he harvest appears in the story of Ebechthetjs, and 
finally concluded a peace. In 874 Athanaric in the festivals of the Panathenaea , the Plyn- 
was defeated by the Huns, and, after defending teria , the Procharisteria , the Oschqphoria r 
himself for some time in a stronghold in the the Arrhephoria, and the Scirophoria. [Diet. 
mountains of Dacia, was compelled to fly in Ant. s.vv.J. As divine patroness of all arts, 
880, and take refuge in the Roman territory, and not merely of weaving, she was at Athena 
He died in 881. (Amm. Mar. xxvii. 5, xxx. 8 ; the especial deity of the potters : this brought 
Sozom. vi. 87.) about a union of her worship with that of 

Athanasius, archbishop of Alexandria a.d. Hephaestus (as well as Prometheus) in the 
826. (See Diet, of Christian Biogr.) torch-race [Diet. Ant . s.v. Lampadedromia\ 

Athene ('A&ijvalij or 'Atfifrafa, whence *A Qi\vdn which accounts for the connexion of these two 
contracted in Attic into 'Atop'S, in Trag. *A Oava ; deities in myths. The Peplos in the Pan- 
in older Ionic *A Hry), one of the great athenaea shows her as the weavers’ goddess, 
deities of the Greek race, personifying to them [For the special myths of her in connexion with 
the guiding influence of life, in wise counsel, weaving, see Arachne.] As goddess of war wo 
in industry, and in strategy of war. The story find her in post-Homeric story celebrated in the 
of her birth, as given in Hesiod and in Hymn, battle of the giants and the Gorgon (Eur. Hec- 
ad Apoll., tells that Metis (= wise counsel) 466, Jon, 987; Verg. Aen. iii. 678; Pans. viii. 
was the wife of Zeus, and being pregnant with 47), whence her epithets yopyo&6vos, yiyarro- 
Athene was, in the form of a fly which he had ktrupa. But she was also the goddess of 
persuaded her to assume, swallowed by him, military arts in general and so of martial music 
because he found that her child would be his (Pind. Pyth. xii. 6 ; cf. 'A (H\vn lAknyL Pans, 
superior in might (Hes. Th. 886). Athene was ii. 21, 8), and of war-ships [Argo] : both music 
then bom from the head of Zeus : springing and ship were represented in the Panathenaea 
forth, as Pindar tells, fully armed with a great (both attributes, however, might be derived from 
shout (01. vii. 85). This hes all the appearance her care for art and for commerce). It is mom 
cf a very bid tradition from primitive ancestors : doubtful whether we should regard, as some do, 
but Homer, perhaps because he constantly her epithets hnrla,x*Kufcnt (of. Bellerophon), 
discsrdi themore grotesque myths which Hesiod ZapAaimros, as goddess of horses and ohariota 
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with the idee of i ear-fortet end war-charicts, is in truth very slight ground for the suppoei* 
or with an older religion in which the horse Um that Athene was originally conceived as a- 
was a sacred animal to her as it was to Poseidon goddess of the thnnderstorm. Arguments for 
(Pans. i. 80, 4, ii. 4 ; Pind. 01. ziii. 79; Soph, this origin from the thunderstorm, which are far 
0. 0 . 1071). She was the inventress also, by from satisfactory, are 


0. 0. 1071). She was the inventress also, by from satisfactory, are 
some accounts, of the Pyrrhic dance (Pla tLegg. found in the aegis, and 
796 b), and, as giver of victory in war, was even in Pindar’s descrip- 
worshipped in 'Afbfivri Nfict? (Pans. i. 42, 4). She tion of her birth. Others 
was in fact Nbci? &rr*pos, the wingless Victory, see in the Athene myth 
to distinguish her from the conventional symbol the clouds, and argue 
of winged Victory. Ab protectress of cities she that her attribute of 
was called wo\tovxos not only at Athens but in weaving was imagined 
other states (Pans. i. 42, iii. 17) : at Athens in from the fleecy clouds 
this character she presided over the phratries or of heaven : others again 
clans, and sacrifice was offered to her at the upon the doubtful foun- 
Apaturia. In many local legends of the Pelo- dation of etymology 
ponnesus, connected apparently with the Dorian base the conclusion that 
conquest, she appears as the friend and ally of she was the goddess of 
Heracles (Paus. v. 17, 11, vi. 19, 12). The dawn or of light. It is 
animals sacred to her were the owl, the serpent, better not to regard 
and the cock : for the last PauBanias (vi. 26, 2) Athene as a nature god- 
gives the rather doubtful reason that the cock dess at all, but simply as 



Athene. (Aegina Marbles.) 

was a pugnacious bird; the serpent was prob- 
ably consecrated to her as representative of an 
old local religion connected with Erichthonius. 
As regards the owl, the most reasonable expla- 
nation u that at one time she was worshipped 
as the owl itself in the primitive days of animal 
worship, and that when Greek art and civili- 
sation rejected monstrous forms of deities aifd 
chose the idealised human form, then the owl 
became merely her sacred bird or her symbol 
on coins. (Even Homer seems to preserve a 
traoe of this primitive religion when he makes 
Athene assume the form of a bird : II. vii. 69 ; 
Od. iii. 872, v. 868.) It is impossible to accept 
the idea that Homer when ne called Athene 
yKavictforis pictured her to himself as an owl- 
faeed deity, but there is much probability that 
atone period she had that form: it is even 
possible that though Homer (of. Paus. i. 14, 6) 
attached the sense of * keen-eyed 1 to the word, 
he may be using an epithet which onoe meant 
owl-faoed. This is more reasonable than to ac- 
oept Boscher’s view that the name was actually 
derived from the flashing of lightning ; for there 



the divinity of wisdom, 
of arts and of industry : 
the ideal for the Greek 
race of the policy and 
skill whioh brought pro- 
sperity to the state and 
their protectress against 

barbarism : a deity who, M 

far from resembling the P&rthono*. 

nature deities, is always 

the inviolate maiden goddess. Besides the> 
Athenian festivals mentioned above, the Argive 
ceremony deserves special notice, in which the 
archaic image of Athene was washed in the 
river Inachus, as a symbolical cleansing of the 


Athene. (From a Btatne in the Hope Collectio n. 

blood-stained goddess after her battle with 
the giants. (Callim. Lavacr . Pall) She was 
worshipped also at Epidaurus in the temple 
of Asclepius as Athene Hygieia. in which 
character she had an altar at Athens. It is 
remarkable that the serpent and the cook were 
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sacred to Aaclepius as well as to Athene, but 
there is not sufficient clue to the origin of the 
oonseeratiun of these animals to warrant a 
oondtuion that they belonged to her healing 
oharaoter especially. The temple of Athene 
Itania, near Coronea, was famous for the 
meeting of the Boeotian congress. In arohaic 
art Athene wag represented (1) as a throned and 
unarmed deity, which may have been the form 
in the £6avoy of Athene Police ; (2) as a goddess 
armed with helmet, shield, ana spear, which 
was the form of the Palladium. The armed 
type was adopted and idealised by Phidias in 
ms famous statues, the colossal Athene Pro- 
machos on the Acropolis [Acbopolxs] and that 
of Athene P&rthenos, which we know from oopies 
as wearing a high ornamented helmet, the aegis 
(a goat skin plated with scales, and having the 
Gorgon's head in the centre) on her breast, carry- 
ing the figure of victory in her right hand and 
resting her left on a shield. Often her helmet is 
the ‘ Corinthian ’ visored helmet, plain, with 
openings for eyeB and mouth : this helmet she 
wears on many coins, and in other represen- 
tations, thrown back on the head : the Attic 
helmet which Bhe wears on Athenian coins has 
a high fdhot [see coin on p. 144], but not so 
high aB that of Athene Partnenos, a neck-piece 
fitting close to the neck, and a narrow guard for 
the face which can be moved up or down. Her 
face has a dignified type of beauty with some 
what compressed lips, a broad clear brow, and 
thoughtful eyes. The characteristic objects 
often added are the owl, the serpent, and the 
olive branch. 

AthSnae (’A&rjyou, also *A(H)vr) in Homer: 
’AOqvcuos, Atheniensis : Athens), the capital of 
Attica, is situated about three miles from the 
sea coast, in the central plain of Attica, which 
is enclosed by mountains on every side except 
the south, where it » open to the sea. This 
plain is bounded and sheltered on the NW. by 
Mt. Pomes, on the NE. by Mt. Pentelicus, on 
the SE. by Mt. Hymettus, and on the W. by 
Mt. Aegaleos. In the southern part of the 
plain there rise several eminences. Of these 
the most prominent is a lofty insulated moun- 
tain, with a conical peaked summit, now called 
the Hill of St. George, which used to be 
identified by topographers with the ancient 
Anchesmus, but which is now admitted to be 
the more celebrated Lycabettus. This moun- 
tain, which was not included within the ancient 
walls, lies to the north-east of Athens, and 
forms the most striking feature in the environs 
of the city. It is to Athens, as a modem 
writer has aptly remarked, what Vesuvius is 
to Naples or Arthur’s Seat to Edinburgh. The 
visitor to Athens is probably surprised when he 
sees Lycabettus that so little is said of it in 
Attio writers — in Plato, for instanoe, that it 
should only onoe be mentioned {Grit, p. 112), 
and then without much distinction. Strabo 
however, does mention it as being the charac- 
teristic height of Athens, as Taj’getus was of 
Sparta, .or Atabyris of Rhodes (p. 454). South- 
west of Lycabettus there are four hills of 
moderate height, all of which formed part of 
the city. Of these the nearest to Lycabettus, 
and at the distance of a mile from the latter, 
was the Acropolis, or citadel of Athens, a 
•quare craggy rock rising abruptly about 150 
feet, with a flat summ't cl about 1000 feet long 
from east to west, by 500 feet broad from north 
to south. Immediately west of the Acropolis, 
m a second hill of irregular form, the Arelopa- 
go* To the south-west there rises a third hill, 


the Pays, ou which the assemblies of the 
oitisens were held; and to the south of the 
latter is a fourth hill, known as the Museum. 
On the eastern and western sides of the city 
there run two small streams, both of which are 
nearly exhausted by the heats of summer and 
by the channels for artificial irrigation before 
they reach the sea. The stream on the east, 
called the Hissus, was joined by the Eridanus 
close to the Lyceum outside the walls, and 
then flowed in a south-westerly directum 
through the southern quarter of the oity. The 
stream on the west, named the CephisBus, runs 
due south at a distance of about a mile and a 
half from the walls. South of the oity lay the 
Saronic gulf and the harbours of Athens. As 
in the case of most early towns in Greece, and 
indeed elsewhere, the first settlement was made 
on the most defensible eminence of the plain, 
and this was the Acropolis, which was at onoe a 
more convenient height and a more convenient 
shape than the peaked Lycabettus. [See Acno- 
polis.] This was the nucleus round which 
later Athens grouped itself when it had grown 
to be the head of a united Attica. [See under 
Attica, Cecbopb, Theseub.1 The city was 
burnt by Xerxes in b.c. 480, but was soon re- 
built under the administration of Themistooles, 
and was adorned with public buildings by 
Cimon and especially by Perioles, in whose 
time (b.c. 460-429) it reached its greatest splen- 
dour. Its beauty was chiefly owing to its 
public buildings, for the private houses were 
mostly insignificant, and its streets badly laid 
out. Towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, it contained 10,000 houses (Xen. Mem. iii. 
6, 14), which at the rate of 12 inhabitants to 
a house would give a population of 120,000, 
though some writers make the inhabitants as 
many as 180,000. Under the Romans Athens 
continued to be a great and flourishing city, 
and retained many privileges and immunities 
when S. Greece was formed into the Roman 
province of Achaia. It suffered greatly on its 
capture by Sulla, b.c. 86, and was deprived of 
many of its privileges. It was at that time, 
and also during the early centuries of the 
Christian aera, one of the chief seats of learn- 
ing, and the Romans were accustomed to send 
their sons to Athens, as to a University, for 
the completion of their education. Hadrian, 
who was very partial to Athens and frequently 
resided in tne city (a.d. 122, 128), adorned it 
with many new buildings, and his example was 
followed by Herodes Atticus, who spent large 
sums of money upon beautifying the oity in the 
reign of M. Aurelius.— Athens consisted of 
throe distinct parts united with one line of 
fortifications. I. The Acbopolib CAicpbroKis) or 
Polis {Il6\is), also called the upper City ft 
livte t6\is), which is described in a separate 
article [Acbopolib], II. The Abty (rb *A trrv), 
also called the Lower City (A tcdruToAit) to dis- 
tinguish it from the Acr opo lis, surrounded with 
walls by Themistooles. m .The three harbour- 
towns of Piraeus, Munychia, and PhalSrum, 
also surrounded' with walls fey Themistooles, 
and connected with the city by means of the 
long wall e (rh fuucpjk r«ixv)> built under the 
administration of Pericles. The long walls 
consisted of the wall to Phalfirum on the 'E., 85 
stadia long (about 4 miles), and of the walfeto 
Piraeus on the W., 40 stadia long (about 4| 
miles) ; between these two, at a snort distance 
from the latter and parallel to it, another wall 
was erected, thus making two walls leading to 
the Piraeus (sometimes called tA cwfoif), with 
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a narrow passa ige between t hem. There were passed over the hill of the Museum iurtinah** 
thraefore three long walls in ell; but the name m after times the monument of Philopappus : 
J £ Long Wait* seems to have been confined to they then continued a little to the north of the 
thetwo leading to the Piraeus, while the one Uissus, including the Olympieum ; on the E. 
leading to Phalerum was distinguished by the they did not extend as far as the Lyceum^— 
name of the Phalerian Wall (rb 9a\i)pucbv Gates. On the W. side were : — (1) Dipylwm 
ravel). The entire circuit of the walls was (AiirvKov, more anciently Bpiaarlai or Kfpaiweaf). 
174| stadia (nearly 22 miles), of which 48 stadia the most frequented gate of the city, leading 
(nearly 5& miles) belonged to the city, 75 stadia from the inner Ceramlcus to the outer Cera- 



(9b miles) to the long walls, and Sty (7 miles) miens, and to the Academy. It consisted of 
to Piraeus, Munyohia, and Phalerum. — Topo- two gates which with the walls joining them 
graph? of the Lower City— Walls. The line of inclosed a rectangular space : hence the name 
the walls surrounding the whole city, which were ‘double-gate’: each gate nad double doom with 
built by Themistooles (Thuc. i. 00) can be traced a centre pier : remains of the southern tower 
with oUrtainty (see map above), and a portion of which defended the gate are traceable. The 
them is especially noticeable near the Dipylon name of this gate has been the more celebrated 
Gate. On the W. they passed over the hill of the from a find in this spot of a number of vases 
Nymphs and included the Pnyx; on the S. they with geometric pattern which gave the deejg’ 
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* Dipylon vase* to thin class. [Diet, outer Ceramicus; the S. part of the inner 
Ant. s. ▼. Vae.] This was the gate through Ceramicns contained the Agora (Ayopd), ait 
which the procession to ElenBis passed : hence ‘ market-place.’ The political Agora oocnpied 
it is called by Plutarch 'upd rvktu. [It was the space immediately surrounding the Areio- 
long supposed that this Sacred Gate was a pagus and between the Areiopagus, Pnyx and 
•separate opening : but the opening so explained Acropolis, and there also was the market-pla©# 
has been shown to be a watercourse through of commerce ; but as business increased, the 
which the Eridanus flowed.] The name Thri- market for buying and selling was pushed 
was given because it led to the Eleusinian further out into the Ceramicus N. and NE. to 
•dome Thna. It is probable that the name the neighbourhood of the Stoa of Attalos and 
'Hpixu irvhai, the Gate of the Dead, belonged to the Colonos Agoraios (the hill on which the 
this i gate also because it led to the Ceramicus. temple falsely oalled Theseum stands; and in 
(2) The Piraean Gate TletpcuKi) ir . : Plut. Bull. Roman times further East to the Stoa of 
14), between the Dipylon and the Nymphs’ Hadrian and gate of Athene Arohegetis. This 
Hill. (8) The Melitian Gate (a l M thirties v.), gate of Athene Archegetis was built from dona- 
so called because it led between the Long tions of Julius Caesar and Augustus, as an in- 
Walls to the demus Melite, within the city, scription on it records. It seems to mark the 
On the S. side, going from W. to E. : — (4) SE. entrance to the Agora of the Roman period : 
The Itonian Gate (of ’Irvvicu r.), near tne whether, as some have conjeotured, it was de- 
HissUs, where the road to Phalerum began, signed to mark some special point in state 
On the E. side, going from S. to N. : — (5) The processions, cannot be determined. The re* 



Gate of Diochares (ad Aioxdpovt w.), leading to mains now extant, standing in the modern 
the Lyceum. — 6. The Diomlan Gate (ti Aiofirjts 1 Poikile Street,’ consist of four Doric columns 
wtfAift Alciphr. iii. 51, 4), leading to Cynosarges with an architrave and a plain pediment. The 
and the demus Diomea. On the NE. side: demus Melite lay south of the inner Ceramicus, 
(7) The Anhamian Gate (cd ‘Axapvitcad w.), and W. of the Agora, reaching nearly as far as 
leadingto the demus Acharnae on the North. — the Museum hill on the south and on the north 
6. TheKnights’ Gate (at ’ImrdSesirthcu, Alciphr. to the Piraean gate and Colonos Agoraios 
iii. 51, 4) whose position is not known. Some (Dem. c. Con. p. 1258, § 7 ; Plut. Parm. 126). 
take it to bo an exit near the Olympieum lead- The position of the demus Scamhonidae is 
tug to Sunium. There were other unnamed disputed by recent writers. Some place it 
gates : e.g. one leading to the Stadium prob- outside the city ; others make it a city 
ably existed. It must be obsjrved that near deme to the south-west of the Acropolis: 
these gates (great double gates, and therefore the latter view is on the whole the best 
usually, though not invariably, spoken of in The demi Collytm and Cydathenaeum 
the plural) there was a postern door (irvhls), cannot be placed with certainty : probably 
lor loot-passengers : e.g. near the Achar- the former lay in the northern part of the cita 
niaa Cate (Plat. Lye. p. 208 a). — Chief the latter south of the Acropolis. Ooeu \ 
Districts. The inner CeramMcue (K«po- a district south of CoUytus ana the Museum, 

S icJs), or * Potters' Quarter,' in the W. of along the Hissus, in which were the naves of 
e eity, extending N. as far as the gate Cimon and Thucydides. Limnae, a district E. 
Dipytan by which it was separated from the of Melite and Collytus, between the Acropolis 
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<and the Ili&sus. Diomea , a district in the E. still standing, belong to the completed temple 
-of the city, near the gate of the same name and of Hadrian (180 a.d.) The well-preserved 
the Cynosaxges. Agrae t a district S. of Diomea. Doric temple on the rising ground of Colonos 
— J Hills. The Areiopagus (*A pslou rdyos or Agoraios, which used to be known as 4 the 
*Ap*io$ rdyos), the *11111 of Ares/ W of the temple of Theseus ' ( Theaeum ), is probably the 
Acropolis (traditionally the hill from which the temple of HephaestuB (Paus. i. 14, 6). The 
Amazons attacked the Acropolis : Aesch. Eum. real temple of Theseus (of which no traces 
680), which gave its name to the celebrated are discovered) stood near the temple of the 
oouncil that held its sittings there {Diet, of Ant. Dioscuri, which was under the N. side of the 
s. v.), was accessible on the S. Bide by a flight AcropoliB near the temenos of Agraulos. The 
•of steps cut out of the rock. On its N. Temple of Area stood on the NW. slope of the 
slope stood a temple of Ares : the chasm on the Areiopagus. The Metrodn (Mrjrpyov), or temple 
NE. side near the top is supposed to be the of the mother of the gods (in which the state 
shrine of the Se/xvai (Eumenides) and lower archives were kept) in the Agora on the NW. of 
•down was the tomb of Oedipus. Traces of the Areiopagus, near the Bouleuterion and 
primitive houses, of an early date, like those on Tholos. The temple of Demeter and Kore and 
the Acropolis have been found on this hill, that of Triptolemus in the same precinct 
The Hill of the Nymphs , NW. of the Areiopa- (Eleusinion) just S. of the Areiopagus ; of 
gus, so called because an inscription notes it as Artemis Eucleia SE. of the Pnyx ; of Aphrodite 
sacred to the Nymphs : another has been found Pandemos under the SW. of the Acropolis ; of 
on it telling that part of the hill was a precinct Apollo Patroos a little N. of the Metroon ; of 
•of Zeus. The Pynx (n v&Q, a semicircular hill, Dionysus just S. of the Theatre, and of 
SW. of the Areiopagus, where the assemblies of Asolepius, whose site has been excavated (dis- 
the people were held in earlier times, for after- covering among other remains the ancient 
wards the people usually met in the Theatre of well), under the Acropolis to the W. of the 
Dionysus {Diet. Ant. s. v. Eccleaia). The Theatre. The temple of Serapis, built after 
platform for speakers, or bema, which was the Ptolemy Philadelphus introduced that worship 
basis or steps of an altar to Zeus is still visible into Greece, seems to have stood NE. of the 
with three rows of seats cut in the reck behind Acropolis and NW. of the Olympieum. (2) The 
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it. The Prytanes seated on these faced the i Senate House (fi ovhevrfiptov), next to the 
people, who stood in a semicircular Bpace (not Metroon, NW. of the Areiopagus, and on the 
originally a downward slope) between the bema other side of this nearer the Areiopagus (8) 
■and the Agora. The Mus&um (or hill sacred to the Tholos (GdAos), a round building with 
the Muses), S. of the Pnyx and the Areiopagus, umbrella-shaped roof in which the Prytanes 
on which was the monument of Philopappus, and certain other officials {tulffiroi) dined in the 
-and where the Macedonians built a fortress. — period after Pcisistratus, when the business 
Street!. Of these we have little information, quarter was shifted to the N. of the Areiopagus 
We read of the Piraean Street , which led from [see Diet. Ant. s.v. Prytaneum]. (4) The Pry* 
the Piraean gate to the Agora ; of the Street of taneum, in which were the state hearth and sa* 
the Hermae , which was probably an avenue cred fire, and where foreign princes and envoys 
at the N. side of the Agora formed by two and specially honoured citizens, and in old tim es 
lines of Hermae running towards the Dipylon the Prytanes, dined at the state expense [see 
from the ends of the Stoa Poecild and the Stoa Diet. Ant. s. v.]. The Prytaneum formerly 
Basileios respectively ; of the Street of the stood to the SW. of the Acropolis, in what was 
Tripods , on the E. of the Acropolis. This probably the old Agora. Later, probably after 
-street ran in a curve from the Prytaneum to the Roman conquest, the new Prytaneum was 
the eastern entrance of the Theatre : it was built on the N W. side of the Acropolis. In it 
bordered on each side by shrines surmounted were preserved Solon's tables of law. (5) Stoae 
by the gilt or bronze tripods dedicated by the or Halle, supported by pillars, and used as 
tribe successful in tho choregia. Of these the places of resort in the heat of the day of 
monument of Lysicrates remains, and the base which there were several in Athens. (Diet, of 
of another has been discovered. — Public Ant. art. Portions.) In the Agora there were 
Buildings. (1) Temples . Of these the moBt three : the Stoa Basileios (<rrod ficurlKsios), 
important waB the Olympiium {'OXvpiciuov), the court of the King- Archon, on the W. side of 
•or Temple of the Olympian Zeus, SE. of the the Agora under the E. slope of the Colonus 
Acropolis, near the Hissus and the fountain Agoraios ; the Stoa PoeciU (trrob toikIKij ), cm 
•Callirrhoe. This temple was begun by Peisi- the N. side of the Agora, so called because 
stratus and left unfinished by his sons : was it was adorned with fresco painting of the 
carried on further bv Antiochus Epiphanes, battle of Marathon by Polygnotus; and the 
who employed the architeot Cossutius, working Stoa Eleutherius (er&k ikm94ptos ), or Hall of 
in the Corinthian style : of this work traces Zeus Eleutherius on the S. side of the Stoa 
have been found sufficient to recover the plan of Basileios. The Stoa of Attains, which has 
the half-finished temple of Antiochus. The been wrongly called ( the Gymnasium of 
magnificent remains, 15 Corinthian columns Ptolemy/ can be identified by an inscription 
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ol ike epistyle. It wm built by Attalos II., and 
stood, where its remains may now be seen, in 
the N. part of the Agora near the StoffPoecila; 
the Stoa of the Giants, apparently so called 
from the statues which adorned it, of which 
there are some remains of different dates, stood 
about 90 yards to the West of the Stoa of 
Attains; the Stoa of Eumenes under the S. 
rooks of the Acropolis running from the Theatre 
to the Odeum of Herodes. The so-called ‘ Stoa 
of Hadrian ’ was not strictly a Stoa, but formed 
part of ike north front of the Gymnasium of 
Hadrian. The extant remains consist of a wall 
faced with a row of seven Corinthian columns. 

This formed the eastern portion of the north 
front. In the centre was originally a portico 
giving access to the interior, and to the west of 
that a wall faced with columns corresponding 
to what is now called Hadrian’s Stoa. The ex- 
cavations, carried as far as the modem * Aeolus ’ 

• Street, show that the gymnasium was of great 
size. Pausanias (i. 18, 9) Bays that it had 100 
columns of African marble. (6) Theatres. The 
Theatre of Dionysus , on the SE. slope of the 
AcropoUs, was the great theatre of the state {Diet, 
of Ant . b.v. Theatrum ) ; besides this there were 
three Odta (qftem), for contests in vocal and in- 
strumental music {Diet, of Ant. s.v.), an ancient 
one near the fountain Enneacrounos [see below], 
a second built by Pericles, close to 
the Theatre of Dionysus, on the SE. 
dope of die Acropolis, and a third 
built by Herodes Atticus, in honour 
of his wife Begilla, on the SW. slope 
of the AcropoUs, of which there are 
still considerable remains. (7) Sta- 
dium (rb Jtrd&iov), S. of the IUbbus, 
in the district Agrae. Its site has been 
fixed by the excavations of 1870. It 
is said to date from the time of the 
orator Lycurgus, and to have been 
greatly improved and adorned with 
marble by Herodes. It is supposed to 
have had room for 40,000 spectators. 

Between the actual Stadium and the 

river remains of a portico are traced. 

(8) Monuments. The Monument of 
Andronicus Cyrrhestes , called the Tower of the \ Dipylon Gate ; through this suburb passed the 
Winds, an octagonal building N. of the Aero- i sacred road to Eleusis, and at the gate another 
pedis, still exjbant, was a horologium. (Diet . i road branched to the Academia which stood at 


Nymphs.— Fountain!. The wells of Asctenfoi^ 
of the Eumenides on the Areiopagus ana the 
Clepsydra on the Acropolis have men noticed 
above. Of still greater topographical and 
literary importance are the springs Callirrhoe 
and Enneacrounos about which there has been 
some confusion. The true account seems to be. 
that Enneacrounos (‘Nine Conduits) was 
between the Areiopagus and the Pynx, near 
the SW. corner of tne former, being the water 
supply of the ancient Agora : the traces of the* 
oonduit made by Peisistratus are found here. 
It once bore the common name for springs, 
Callirrhoe, and this has caused a confusion 
with the Athenian Callirrhoe oftenest men- 
tioned (Thuc. ii. 15 ; Hdt. vi. 187 ; Plat. Phaedr. 
229), which was near the banks of the Hissus, 
between that stream and the Olympieum, the 
vaults of which temple are connected by a 
subterranean passage with the spring. This- 
Callirrhoe etui bears the same name. In 
Plato’s day there was already a confusion 
between the two springs in connexion with the 
legend of Oreithyia.— Suburbs. The Outer 
Ceramlcus {& taXoifxtros), NW. of the 
city, was the finest suburb of Athens ; origin- 
ally the ‘Potters’ Quarter* had been one 
single district, but the wall of Themistocles cub 
off the Inner from the Outer Ceramicus at the 



Coin of Athens. 

Obt., bend of Athene ; rev., owl and amphora— legend Hvpv*\ei-Ap*apa- 
‘ . Bury elide* waa one of the wpovrart In 217 B.o. The three 
probably represent the seal ol one of the magistrates named 


of Ant. art. Horologium.) In the interior of 
this octagonal tower was a water-clock, which 
is said to have been served with water from 
the Clepsydra well on the Acropolis. Part of a 
covered aqueduct is traceable. The Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates, frequently but erro- 


the further end of the district, six stadia from 
the city. The Outer Ceramicus was used as a 
burial-place, and here those who had fallen in 
war had a public funeral and a monument (cf. 
Thnc. ii. 84 ; Aristoph. Av. 894 ; Dem. de Oov 
§ 297). A vast number of sculptured grave 


neonsly called the Lantern of Demosthenes , j stones and inscriptions have been found here. 


still extant, in the Street ot the Tripods (see 
above). The Monument of Nicias (Chora- 
gus of boys in b.c. 820), of which the founda- 
tions are thought to be identified close to the 
Odeum of Herodes. Fragments of the facade 
were discovered built into the ‘ Beule ’ Gate. 
It is probable that this Choragic monument 
was pulled down to make room for the road 
when this odeum was built. The Monument of 
Thrasyllus, victor with a chorus of men in the 
same year (820), stood against a cave in the 
rook above the Theatre of Dionysus. It seems 
to have been nearly perfect up to the Turkish 
fiege in 1826: there are still remains of 
pilasters and three inscriptions. The statues 
of the Eponumi (the heroes who gave their 
names to Attic tribes) stood in the Agora prob- 
ably just to the E. of the Areiopagus and S. of 
the Tholos: those of Harmodfus and Aristo- 
. tittle nearer to the Hill of the 


Of these monuments the finest were just outside 
the Dipylon Gate, where they had been pre- 
served by the ddbris of ruin and rubbish caused 
by Sulla’s destruction of the neighbouring wall, 
under which they lay buried till 1868. uynos- 
arges (rb Kvj titrapyss), E. of the city, outride 
the gate Diomea, a gymnasium sacred to 
Heracles, where Antistnenes, the founder of 
the Cynic school, taught. Lyclum (rb A faster), 
SE. of the Cynosarges, a gymnasium sacred to 
Apollo Lyceus, where Aristotle and the Peripa- 
tetics taught. Others place the Lyceum a tittle 
to the North of the Cynosarges. No certain 
means of identification have yet beat dis- 
covered. The Cardens (tcfjiroi) and temple of 
Aphrodite were close to the right of 
the Ilissus (on the opposite ride to the Sta- 
dium), between the rity wall and the river. 
Here was the famous statue of Aphrodite by 
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AtbilM (*A Brjvcu ) : Atenah), a seaport town 
of Pontus, named from its temple of Athene. 

Athinnanm. 1. In Arcadia, near Megalopolis 
(Pans. viii. 44 ; Pint. Cleom. 4).— 2. In Epirus, 
in the district of Athamaniadfeiiv. xxviii. 1). 

Athtaaeus ('Atyvcuos). IrA learned Greek 
grammarian, of Naucratis in Egypt, lived about 
a.d. 280, first at Alexandria and afterwards at 
Borne. His extant work is entitled the Deipno- 
sophistae (Astxvoo'oQurrai), i.e. the Banquet 
of the Learned, in 15 books, of which the first 
2 books, and parts of the 8rd, 11th, and 15th, 
exist only in an Epitome. The work may be 
considered one of the earliest collections of 
what are called Ana , being an immense mass 
of anecdotes, extracts from the writings of 
poets, historians, dramatists, philosophers, 
orators, and physicians, of facts in natural 
history, criticisms, and discussions on almost 
every conceivable subject, especially on Gas- 
tronomy. Athenaeus represents himself as de- 
scribing to his friend Timocrates a full account 
of the conversation at a banquet at Rome, at 
which Galen, the physician, and Ulpian, the 
jurist, were among the guests. — Editions. By 
Casaubon, Genev. 1897; by Schweighiiuser, 
Argentorati, 1801-1807 ; by W. Dindorf, Lips. 
1827; by Meineke, Lips. 1867.-2. A contempo- 
rary of Archimedes, wrote a work on military 
engines (ir«pi firixarnudrav), addressed to Mar- 
cellus; edited by C. Wescher, 1867. — 3. A cele- 
brated physician, founder of the medical sect 
of the Pneumatici, born at Attalla in Cilicia, 
practised at Borne about a.d. 50 (ed. C. Kiihn, 
1867). 

Ath§n&g5ras (*A drivaydpas), an Athenian phi- 
losopher, converted to Christianity in the second 
cent. a.d. [See Diet, of Christ. Biogri] 

AthSnfiXs (*A Bi)vtds). 1. Surnamed Philo - 
storgus , wife of Ariobarzanes II., king of Cap- 
padocia, and mother of AriobarzaneB III. (Cic. 
adFam. xv. 4). — >2. Daughter of Leontius, after- 
wards named Eudocia. 

Athenion (*A Orivlwu), a Cilician, one of the 
commanders of the slaves in the second Servile 
War in Sicily, defeated L. Licinius Lucullus, 
but wAs at length conquered and killed b.c. 101 
by the consul M\ Aquillius (Flor. iii. 19). 

Athenfiddrus (’Aflrp/dSwpos). 1. Of Tarsus, a 
Stoic philosopher surnamed Cordylio , was the 
keeper of the library at Pergamus, and after- 
wards removed to Rome, where he lived with 
M. Cato, at whose house he died (Strab. p. 674 ; 
Plut. Cat. Min. 10).— 2. Of Tarsus, a Stoic 
philosopher, surnamed Cananites , from Cana 
m Cilicia, the birthplace of his father. He was 
a pupil of Posidonius at Rhodes, and taught at 
Apollonia in Epirus, where the young Octavius 
(subsequently the emperor Augustus) was one 
of his disciples. He accompanied the latter to 
Borne, and became one of ms intimate friends. 
In his old age he returned to Tarsus, where he 
died at the age of eighty-two. He was the 
author of several works, which are not extant 
(Suet. Claud. 4 ; Strab. p. 674.)— 8. A sculptor, 
the son and pupil of Agesander of Rhodes, 
whom he assisted in executing the group of 
Laoooon. [Agesander.] 

Athftais (Adige or Etsch), rises in the Rhae- 
tian Alps, receives the Atagif ( Eisach ), flows 
through Upper Italy, past Verona, and falls 
into the Adriatic by many mouths (Strab. p. 207). 

Athm&ne (*A0uov^, also *A $pov(a and "A 6/io- 
yoy : 'AOporefa. fern. *A0 mov(j), an Attic demus 
be longing to tne tribe Cecropis, afterwards to 
thetnbe Attalis. 

AthOlfAfaf, also* A#®? : A Oatnjs : Haghton 
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Oros, Monte Santo , i.e. Holy Mountain, the 
mountainous peninsula, also called Acte, which 
projects from Chaldice in Macedonia. It is 
mentioned in II. xiv. 229. At the extremity of 
the peninsula the mountain rises abruptly 
from the sea to a height of 6849 feet ; there is 
no anchorage for ships at its base, and the 
voyage round it was so dreaded by mariners 
that Xerxes had a canal cut through the 
isthmus which connects the peninsula with 
the mainland, to afford a passage to his fleet 
(Hdt. vii. 28 ; Thuc. iv. 109 ; Diod. xi. 1 ; Mel. 
ii. 2, 10). The isthmus is about 14 mile across ; 
and there are distinct traces of the canal still 
to be seen ; so that we must not imitate the 
scepticism of Juvenal (x. 174), who refused to 
believe that the canal was ever cut. The 
peninsula contained several flourishing cities 
in antiquity, and is now studded with numerous 
monasteries, cloisters, and chapels, whence it 
derives its modem name. In these monas- 
teries some valuable MSS. of ancient authors 
have been discovered. 

Athrlbis f'AOpijSis), a city in the Delta of 
Egypt ; capital of the Nomos Athribltes. 

Atla, mother of Augustus. 

Atilla or Atillla Gens, the principal members 
of which are given under their surnames Cala- 
tinus, Regulus, and Serranus. 

Atilicinus, a Roman jurist of the firat cent. 
A.D., is referred to in the Digest. 

AtilXus or Acilius. 1. L., one of the earliest 
of the Roman jurists who gave public instruc- 
tion in law, probably lived about b.c. 100. In 
Pompon. Dig. i. 2, 2, 88, he appears as AtiliuB, 
but in Cic. tie Senect. 2, 6 as Acilius. He wrote 
commentaries on the laws of the Twelve 
Tables. — 2. H., one of the early Roman poets, 
wrote comedies imitated from the Greek (pal- 
liatae ) about 200 b.c. (Cic. ad Att. xiv. 20). He 
is probably the translator of Soph. Electra (Cic. 
Fin. i. 2, 6). 

Atina (Atmas, -atis : Atina), a town of the 
Volsci ill Latium, afterwards a Roman colony 
(Verg. Aen. viii. 6, 80 ; Pirn. xxii. 11). 

Atintanes {'Artvraves), an Epirot people in 
Illyria, on the borders of Macedonia; their 
country, Atintania, was reckoned part of Mace- 
donia (Thuc. ii. 80 ; Liv. xiv. 80). 

Atlus Varus. [Varus.] 

Atlanticism Mire. [Oceanus.] 

Atlantis (’ArKarrls, sc. vrjaros), according to 
an ancient tradition, a great island W. of the 
Pillars of Hercules in the Ocean, opposite 
Mount Atlas : it possessed a numerous popula- 
tion, and was adorned with every beauty ; its 
powerful princes invaded Africa and Europe, 
but were defeated by the Athenians and their 
allies ; its inhabitants afterwards became wicked 
and impious, and the island was in consequence 
swallowed up in the ocean in a day and a 
night. This legend is given by Plato in the 
Timaeus , and is said to have been related to 
Solon by the Egyptian priests. There was an 
old legend of a victory of Athens over the 
Atlantenes, which was worked on a peplos at 
the Panathenaea. (Schol. ad Plat. hep. 827 ; 
Diod. iii. 58.) The Canary Islands, or the 
Azores, which perhaps were visited by the 
Phoenicians, may have given rise to the legend; 
but some modem writers regard it as indicative 
of a vague belief in antiquity in the existence 
of the W. hemisphere. {Plat. Tim. p. 24, Grit. 

pp. 108, 118.) 

Atlas ("ArAaf), son of Iapetns and Clymene, 
and brother of Prometheus and Epimetheus. 
He made war with the other Titans upon Zeus, 
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and Mag conquered, was condemned to bear 
heaven on his need and hands, standing in the 
lev west where day and night meet, at the 
apparent junction of sky and sea. (Hes. Th. 
517. 746.) According to Homer {Od. i. 52, vii. 
245), Atlas hears the long columns which keep 
asunder heaven and earth (or, as some inter- 
pret, he was merely in oharge of the pillars 
which keep apart, or which support on both 
sides), and lie seems to be imagined there as a 
giant standing on the floor of the sea ; he is in 
that account the father of Calypso. It does 
not follow that Homer’s idea of holding the 
pillars is necessarily older than the simpler 
idea of Hesiod, which makes Atlas himself the 
pillar ; and no explanation of the myth is pre- 
ferable to that which assumes it to nave arisen 
from the idea that lofty mountains supported 
fhe heaven. Later traditions distort the ori- 
ginal idea still more, by making Atlas a man 
who was metamorphosed into a mountain. 
Thus Ovid {Met. iv. 626 seq.) relates that Per- 
seus came to Atlas and asked for shelter, which 



Adas. (From the F&rnese Collection.) 

was refused, whereupon Perseus, by means of the 
head of Medusa, changed him into M. Atlas, on 
which rested heaven with all its stars. Others 
try to rationalise, and represent Atlas as a 
powerful king, who possessed great knowledge 
of the courses of tne stars, and who was the 
Arab who taught men that heaven had the form 
of a globe. Hence the expression that heaven 
rested on his shoulders was regarded as a 
merely figurative, mode of speaking. (Diod. iii. 
60, iv. 27 ; Pans. ix. 20.) At first, the story of 
Atlas referred to one mountain only, which was 
believed to exist on the extreme boundary of 
fhe earth; bat, as geographical knowledge ex- 
tended, fhe name of Atlas was transferred to 
other places, and thns wereadof a Mauretanian, 
Italian, Arcadian, and even of a Caucasian, 
Atlas. The common opinion, however, was, that 
fhe heaven-bearing Atlas was in the NW. of 
Africa. [See below J Atlas was the father of the 
JHeiades by Pleione or by Hesperia ; of the 
Hyadee and Hesperides by Aefnra; and of 
Qe a om a ns and Mala by 8terope. Diene and* 
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Calypso. Hyas and Hesperus, an likewise called 
his children. Atlas was represented as bearing 
a burden on his shoulders: in earlier times, 
before the idea of a sphere obtained, merely a 
rude mass of rock* later, a sphere with zodiacal 
signs. — Atlantldms , a descendant of Atlas, es- 
pecially Mercury, his grandson by Maia (comp. 
Mercuri facunde nepos Atlantia , Hor. Od.. 
i. 10), and Hermaphroaitus, son of Mercury. — 
Atlantia# and Atlantis, a female descendant of 
Atlas, especially the Pleiads and Hyads. 

Atlas Icons ("ArAos : Atlas), was the general 
name of the great mountain range which covers 
the surface of N. Africa between the Mediter- 
ranean and Great Desert {Sahara), on the N. 
and S., and the Atlantic and the Lesser Syrtis 
on the W. and E. ; the mountain chains SE. of 
the Lesser Syrtis, though connected with the 
Atlas, do not properly belong to it, and were 
called by other names (Hdt. iv. 184). The N. 
and S. ranges of this system were distinguished 
by the names of Atlas Minor and Atlas major, 
and a distinction was made between the 8 
regions into which they divided the country. 
[Africa,] 

Atossa f'Aro<r<ra), daughter of Gyrus, and 
wife successively of her brother Cambyses, of 
Smerdis the Magian, and of Darius Hystaspis, 
over whom she possessed great influence. She 
bore Darius 4 sons, Xerxes, Masistes, Achae- 
menes, and Hystaspes. (Hdt. iii. 68, 188 ; 
Aesch. Pers) 

Atrae or Hatra ^ At pax, rh * hr pa. : *Arprju6s, 
Atrenus : Ha dr, SW. of Mosul), a strongly for- 
tified city on a high mountain in Mesopotamia, 
inhabited by people of the Arab race. 

Atratlnus, Sempronlns. 1. A., consul b.c. 
497 and 491.— 2. L., consul 444 and censor 448. 
— 8. C., consul 428, fought unsuccessfully 
against the Volscians, and was in consequence 
condemned to pay a heavy fine. — 4. L., accused 
M. Caelius Rufus, whom Cicero defended, 57 
( pro Gael. 1, 8, 7). 

Atrax ("Arpol), a town in Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, inhabited by the Perrhaebi, so called 
from the mythical Atrax, son of Peneus and 
Bura, and father of Hippodamla and Gaenis 
(Liv. xxxii. 15). 

Atreb&tei {*Arp4$ctroi), a people in Gallia 
Belgica, in the modem Artois , a corruption of 
their name. In Caesar’s time (b.c. 57) they num- 
bered 15,000 warriors : their capital was Neme- 
tocenna. Part of them crossed over to Britain, 
where they dwelt in the upper valley of the 
Thames. (Caes. B.O. ii. 4, 16, 28.) 

Atreni {'Arptts), son of Pelops and Hippo- 
damia, grandson of Tantalus, and brother of 
Thyestes and Nicippe. [Pelops.] He was first 
married to Cleola, by whom he became the 
father of Pllsthenes ; then to Aerope, the widow 
of his son Plisthenes, who was the mother of 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Anaxibia, either 
by Plisthenes or by Atreus [Agamekkon] ; and 
lastly to Pelopia, the daughter of his brother 
Thyestes. In Homer there is no hint of tra- 
gedy: Atreus dies, leaving the kingdom to 
Thyestes * rich in flooks ’ (27. ii. 105) ; bnt in 
the post Homeric epics a story appears whioh 
was adopted by the Tragedians. The strife 
with Thyestes is first traceable to a golden 
lamb, which Hermes gave as the pledge of 
sovereignty to the possessor (of. Aesch. Ag. 
1585 ; Ear. Or. 988, El. 719). In consequence 
of the murder of their half-brother Chrysippus, 
Atreus and Thyestes were obliged to take to 
flight; they were hospitably received at My- 
cenae (Thuc. I 9); and, after the death of 
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Eurystheus, Atreus became king of Mycenae. of Alexander (b.c. 828), he served under Per- 
Thyestes seduced Aerope, the wife of Atreus, diccas, whose sister, Atalante, he had married; 
and was in consequence banished by his and after the death of Perdicoas (821), he joined 
brother: from his place of exile he sent Plis- Aloetas, the brother of Perdiocas; but their 
ihenes, the son of Atreus, whom he had united forces were defeated in Pisidia by Anti- 
brought up as his own child, in order to slay gonus in 820.— Kings of Peraamus, — (I.) 
Atreus; but Plisthenes fell by the hands of Nephew of Philetaerus, succeeded bis cousin, 
Atreus, who did not know that he was his own Eumenes I., and reigned B.c. 241-197. He 
son. In order to take revenge, Atreus, pre- made head against the Gauls, and assumed the 
tending to be reconciled to Thyestes, recalled | title of king after his success (Strab. p. 024 ; Liv. 
him to Mycenae, killed his 2 sons, and placed j xxxviii. 16). He gained much of the territory of 
their flesh before their father at a banquet, who : the Seleucidae. He took part with the Homans 
unwittingly partook of the horrid meal. Thy- ' against Philip and the Acliaeans. In 201 he 
esfces flea with horror, and the gods cursed fought with the Rhodians against Philip, whose 
Atreus and his house. The kingdom of Atreus attack on Pergamus he repelled. He died in 197, 
was now visited by famine, and the oracle when he was joining the Homans against Philip, 
advised Atreus to call back Thyestes. 

Atreus, vainly searching for him in the 
land of king Thesprotus, married as his 
third wife, Pelopia, the daughter of Thy- 
estes, whom he believed to be a daughter 
of Thesprotus. Pelopia was at the time 
with child by her own father. This child, 

Aegisthus, afterwards slew Atreus because 
the latter had commanded him to slay 
his own father Thyestes. [Aegibthus.J 
Atria. [Adbia.] 

Atrides (’ArpefSrjs), a descendant of 
Atreus, especially Agamemnon and Me- 
nelaus. 

Atr5p&tSn8 CArpmrarrjrfi), or Media 
Atropatia the HW. part of Media, adja- 
cent to Armenia, named after Atrop&tes, 
a native of the country, who, having been made 1 He waB celebrated not only in war, but for his en- 
its governor by Alexander, founded there a j couragement of literature and art. He founded 
kingdom, which long remained independent the library of Pergamus : the Pergamene 
alike of the Seleucidae, the Parthians, and the sculpture began with representations of his 
Homans, but was at last subdued by the Par- Gallic victories, one of which is the dying Gaul 
thians (Strab. p. 528 ; Just. xiii. 4). (the so-called Gladiator) of the Capitoline 

Atrop&tes (A Tpowdriyy), a Persian satrap, Museum.— -(H.) Surnamed Philadelphia , 2nd 
fought at the battle of Gaugamela, b.c. 881, and son of Attalus I., succeeded his brother Eu- 
after the death of Darius, was made satrap of menes II., and reigned 159-188. Like his father 
Media by Alexander. His daughter was mar- he was an ally of the Homans, and he also en- 
ried to Perdiccas in 824 ; and he received from couraged the arts and sciences. — (HI.) Bur- 
ins father-in-law, after Alexander’s death, the named Philometor t son of Eumenes II. and 
province of the Greater Media. (Diod. xviii. 8 ; Stratonice, succeeded his uncle Attalus U., and 
Arrian, iv. 18.) [Atropatene.] reigned 188-188. He is known to us chiefly for 

Atropos. [Moira 2.] the extravagance of his conduct and the minder 

Atta, T. Quintlus, a poet of the national or of his relations and friends. In his will he 
Homan Comedy (togata ), which represented made the Homans his heirs ; but his kingdom 
Italian scenes, died b.c. 77. He is praised for waB claimed by Aristonicus. [Aristonicus.]— 
his vivid delineation of character. Horace (Ep. 4. Homan emperor of the West, was raised to 
ii. 1, 79) speaks of his plays as acted in his time, the throne by Alaric, but was deposed by the 
Attaginus CArrayfvos), son of Phrynon, a latter, after a reign of one year (a.d. 409, 410), 
Theban, betrayed Thebes to Xerxes, b.c. 480. on account of his acting without Alaric’s advice. 
After the battle of Plataeae (479) the other — 5. A Stoic philosopher in the reign of Ti- 
Greeks required Attaginus to be delivered up berius, was one of the teachers of Seneca, who 
to them, but he made his escape. (Hdt. ix. 88 ; speaks of him in the highest terms {Ep. 108). 
Pans. vii. 10.) Atthif or Attis ("A r$i$ or "Arris), daughter 

Att&Ua (*A rrdheia : 'ArraKc&rqs or -or^y). — of Cranaus, from whom Attica was believed to 
1* A city of Lydia, formerly called Agroira have derived its name. The two birds into 
{' Ay p6tipa), and refounded by one of the kings which Philomele and her sister Procne were 
of Pergamus.— & ( Adalia ), a city on the coast metamorphosed were likewise called Attis. 
of Pamphylia, for which it was the port, near [Philomela.] 

the mouth of the river Catarrhactes, founded Attica (r) *A rrnc^, sc. yrf), a division of Greece, 

by Attalus II. PhiladelphuB, and subdued by has the form of a triangle, two sides of which 
the Homans under P. Servilius Isauricus (Strab. are washed by the Aegaean sea, while the third 
p. 667). is separated from Boeotia on the N. by the 

Attahui {"Arrakos). 1. A Macedonian, uncle mountains Cithaeron and Pames. Megans, 
•of Cleopatra, whom Philip married in b.c. 887. which bounds it on the NW., was formerly a 
At the nuptials of his niece, Attalus offered an part of Attica. In ancient times it was called 
insult to Alexander, and, on the accession of Acte and A dice I'Ancrfi and ’Aicrwrij), or the 
the latter, was put to death by his order in Asia ‘ coastland ’ [Acte], from which the later form 
Minor, whither Philip had previously sent him Attica is said to have been derived : but aoooxd- 
to secure the Greek cities to his oause (Diod. ing to traditions it derived its name from Attkii, 
xvii.2).— & Son of Andromenes the Stymphaean, the daughter of the mythical king Cranauh 
undone of Alexander’s officers ; after the death Attioa is divided by many ancient writers into 

x* 3 
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8 districts. 1, The Highlands (4 Sttutpia, also 
bpsudf *Arruefi), the NE. of the cemntry, con- 
taining the range of Fames and extending S. 
to the promontory Cynosure: the only level 
part of this district was the smallplain of Ma- 
rathon opening to the sea. 2. The Plain (ft 
wcdfas, to r&toy), the NW. of the country, in- 
cluded both the plain round Athens and the 
plain round Eleusis, and extended S. to the 
promontory Zoster. 8. The Sea-coast District 
{fl wapaKla), the S. part of the country, termi- 
nating in the promontory Sunium. Besides 
these 8 divisions we also read of a 4th, The 
Midland District (/ueor<fy<ua), still called Mc- 
sogia , an undulating plain in the middle of the 
country, bounded by M. Pentelicus on the N., 
M. Hymettus on the W., and the sea on the E. 
The soil of Attica is not very fertile : the greater 
part of it is not adapted for growing com ; but 
it produces olives, figs, and grapes, especially 
the 2 former, in great perfection. The country 
is dry: the chief river is the Cephissus, which 
rises in Pames and flows through the Athenian 
plain. The abundance of wild flowers in the 
country made the honey of M. Hymettus very 
celebrated in antiquity. Excellent marble was 
obtained from the quarries of Pentelicus, NE. 
of Athens, and a considerable supply of silver 
from the mines of Laurium near Sunium. The 


area of Attica, including the island of Salamis, 
which belonged to it, contained between 700 and 
800 square miles; and its population in its flou- 
rishing period was probably about 500,000, of 
which nearly 4-5ths were slaves. Attica is said 
to have been originally divided into 12 inde- 

Ihilochorus names as Cecropia ( = Athens), 
Eleusis, Epacria, Decelea, Aphidnae, Thoricus, 
Brauron, Cythera, Sphettus, Cephisia, Phale- 
rum, and the Tetrapolis of N. Attica, formed 
by Marathon, Oenoe, Tricorythus, and Proba- 
linthus, and occupied by settlers of Dorian 
origin. These 12 communities probably pre- 
sent the names of the most important places 
in early times, and are marked by various 
local sacred rites, which reappear in the mytho- 
logy of literature. To Theseus is ascribed the 
union of Attica, which is thought to have been 
effected by an immigration of Ionian maritime 
people who combined with the old inhabitants 
of ‘ Cecropia* in uniting the other districts with 
Athens as the head. At some time, which seems 
to be the period of Ionian immigration, the 
people were divided (in Ionian fashion) into 4 
trilies : Oeleontes , Hopletea , Argadets , Aegico- 
reis, a distribution which tradition assigns to 
Ion ; but there was also a triple division (Dorian 
fashion) into Eupatridae or nobles, Geomori or 
husbandmen, and Demwrgi or artisans : each 
of the 4 tribes seems to have had this threefold 
composition. Clisthenes (b.c. 510) abolished the 
old tribes and created 10 new ones, according 
to a geographical division : these tribes were sub- 


divided into 174 demi, townships or communes. 
( For detail j, see Diet, of Ant art. Tribus.) 

Atticus Herddes, TlWrI ns Claudius, a cele- 
brated Greek rhetorician, bom about a.d. 104, at 
Marathon in Attica. He taught rhetoric both at 
Athens and at Borne, and his school was fre- 
quented by the most distinguished men of the 
age. The future emperors M. Aurelius and L. 
Veras were among his pupils, and Antoninus 
Pius raked him to the consulship in 148. He 
possessed im 'apse wealth, a great part of which 
he spent in embellishing Athens, where he built 
the Odeum {Diet. Ant. s.v. Theatrwm ), and a 
Stadium. [Athbkajc.] He made gifts also of 


Delphi (Pans. i. 19, ii. 1, vi. 21, x. 82.) He 
had a friendship, sometimes interrupted, with. 
Fbonto. He died in 180. He wrote numerous- 
works, none of which have come down to us r 
with the exception of an oration, entitled Ilepi 
wohtrelas, the genuineness of which, however, is. 
very doubtful. It is printed in the collections 
of tiie Greek orators, and by Fiorillo, in Herodis 
Attici quae supersunt , Lips. 1801. 

Attlcus, T. Pompdnlus, a Boman eques, bom 
at Borne, b.c. 109. His proper name after his- 
adoption by Q. Caecilius, the brother of his 
mother, was Q. Caecilius Pomponianus Atticus.. 
His surname, Atticus, was given him on account* 
of his long residence in Athens and hiB intimate 
acquaintance with the Greek language and lite- 
rature. He waB educated along with L. Tor- 
quatus, the younger C. Marius, and M. Cicero.. 
Boon after the breaking out of the civil war be- 
tween Marius and Sulla, he resolved to take no- 
part in the contest, and accordingly removed to* 
Athens. During the remainder of his life, he 
kept aloof from all political affairs, and thus 
lived on the most intimate terms with the most 
distinguished men of all parties. He was equally 
the friend of Caesar and Pompey, of Bratus 
and Cassius, of Antony and Augustus ; but his 
most intimate friend was Cicero, whose corre- 
spondence with him, beginning in 68 and con- 
tinued down to Cicero’s death, is one of the 
most valuable remains of antiquity. He re- 
turned to Borne in 65, when he come into* 
possession of the inheritance from CaeciliuB. 
He purchased an estate at Buthrotum in Epi- 
rus, between which place, Athens and Borne, 
he divided the greater part of his time, engaged 
in literary pursuits and in commercial under- 
takings, by which he greatly increased his- 
wealth. He died at Borne in 82, at the age of 
77, of voluntary starvation, when he found that 
he was attacked by an incurable illness. Hia 
wife, Pilia, to whom he was married in 56, when 
he was 58 years of age, bore him only one child, 
a daughter, Pomponia or Caecilia, whom Cicero 
sometimes calls Attica and Atticula. She was 
married in the lifetime of her father to M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa. The sister of Atticus, Pom- 
ponia, was married to Q. Cicero, the brother of 
the orator. The life of Atticus by Cornelius 
Nepos is to be regarded rather as a panegyric 
upon an intimate friend, than strictly speaking 
a biography. In philosophy Atticus belonged 
to the Epicurean sect. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole circle of Greek ana 
Boman literature. So high an opinion was 
entertained of his taste and critical acumen, 
that many of his friends, especially Cicero, were 
accustomed to send him their works for revision, 
and correction. None of his own writings have 
come down to us. 

Attila {*Arrfi\as or 'AtWAoj, German Etsel, 
Hungarian Ethele ), king of the Huns, attained 
in a.d. 484, with his brother Bleda (in German 
BUSdel ), to the sovereignty of all the northern 
tribes between the frontier of Gaul and the 
frontier of China, and to the command of on 
army of at least 500,000 barbarians. He gradu- 
ally concentrated upon himself the awe and 
fear of the whole ancient world, whioh ulti- 
mately expressed itself by affixing to his name 
the well-known epithet of * the Scourge of God.' 
His career divides itself into two parts. The 
first (a j>. 445-450) consists of the ravage of the 
Eastern empire between the Euxine and the 
Adriatic ana the negotiations with Theodosius 
XL, which followed upon it. They were ended. 
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f>y * treaty which ceded to Attila a large terri- 
tory S. of the Danube and an annual tribute. 
The second part of his career was the invasion 
of the Western empire (460-452). He crossed 
the Rhine at Strassburg, but was defeated at 
ChAlons by Aetius, and Theodoric, king of the 
Visigoths, in 461. He then crossed the Alps, 
end took Aauileia in 462, after a siege of 8 
months, but he did not attack Rome, in conse- 
quence, it iB said, of his interview with Pope 
Leo the Great. He recrossed the Alps towards 
the end of the year, and died in 468, on the 
night of his marriage with a beautiful girl, vari- 
ously named Hilda, Hdico, Mycolth, by the 
bursting of a blood-vessel. In person Attila 
was, like the Mongolian race in general, a short 
thickset man, of stately gait, with a large head, 
dark complexion, flat nose, thin beard, and bald 
with the exception of a few white hairs, his eyes 
small, but of great brilliancy and quickness. 
(Priscus, 88-76; Jomand. de Bel. Get. 82-50.) 

Attillus. [Atilius.] 

Attis, Atys, or Attin (? Arris, or^Arr^y). 1. A 
Phrygian deity belonging to the myth of the 
Phrygian ‘Great Mother’ [Cybele J. In the 
mystical Eastern story current at Pessinus 
Agdistis had been mutilated by the gods, and 
from the blood sprang an almond tree, whose 
fruit was gathered by Nana, the daughter 
of the river-god Sangarius. She bore a son, 
the beautiful Attis (who in Ovid’s version is 
the son of Nana and a shepherd), who was 
reared by goats in the mountains. Agdistis, 
who in this story becomes identified with 
Cybele, fell in love with him [other versions 
represent a rivalry between two personages, 
Cybele and Agdistis], and when Attis wished 
to marry the daughter of the king of Pessinus 
(or the nymph Sagaritis), the goddess drove 
him mad, so that he mutilated himself beneath 
a pine tree, into which his spirit passed ; at its 
foot violets sprang up from his blood (Paus. vii. 
17 ; Diod. iii. 68 ; Amob. adv. Gent. v. 5 ; Catull. 
68 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 228). The fir tree wreathed 
with violets became a sacred emblem of Attis 
in the wild festivals of Cybele, whose priests, in 
memory of Attis, were eunuchs. Attis dead 
was mourned for two days, and then a feast of 
ioy was celebrated for his recovery. [For the 
history of these ceremonies at Rome see Diet. 
Ant. s. v. Megalensia .] There is much resem- 
blance in the character of this myth, though 
not in its details, to the Eastern myth of Adonis. 
It Bymbolises the growth of life in nature, 
especially of plant and tree life, its death and 
its resurrection, as well as the twofold character 
of natural production, the male and the female. 
[For some further mysteries connected with 
these rites see Diet. Ant. s. v. Taurobolium.] — 

2. Son of Manes, king of the Maeonians, from 
whose son Lydus, his son and successor, the 
MaeonianB were afterwards called Lydians.— 

3. A Latin chief, son of Alba, and father of 
Capys, from whom the Atia Gens derived its 
origin, and from whom Augustus was believed 
to be descended on his mother’s side. — 4. Son 
of Croesus, slain by Adrastus. 

AttluB. [AcciusJ 

Attlus or Attus Navius. [Navius.] 

Attius Tullius. [Tullius.] 

Atfirla (*A rovpta). [Assyria.] 

Atftrus (Adorn), a river in Aquitania, rises 
in the Pyrenees and flows through the territory 
of the Tarbelli into the ocean. 

Atyxnnlus (*A rtfunos or ^Krvfafos), son of Zeus 
and Cassiopea, a beautiful boy, beloved by Sar- 
pedon. Others call him son of Phoenix. He 
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was worshipped especially at Gortyna. When 
Sarpedon quarrelled with Minos he took Atym- 
nius with him to Asia Minor, where he seems 
to be identified with Miletus. 

Aufldfoa (Aufidenas, -&tis : Alfidena ), a 
town in Sammum on the river Sagrus. 

Aufldlus. 1. Cn., a learned historian, cele- 
brated by Cioero (Tusc. v. 88 ; Fin v. 19) for 
the equanimity with which he bore blindness, 
was quaestor B.c. 119, tribunus plebis 114, and 
finally praetor 108.— 2. T., a jurist, quaestor 
b.c. 86, and afterwards propraetor in Asia.— 
8. Bassus. HBassus.] — 4. Lurco. [Lubco.]— 
6. Orestes. [Orestes.] 

Aufidus (Ofanto), the principal river of 
Apulia, rises in the Apennines, in the territory 
of the Hirpini in Samnium, flows at first with a 
rapid current (hence violens and acer , Hor. 
Oa. iii. 80, 10, Sat. i. 1, 68), and then more 
slowly (stagna Aufida , Sil. ltal. x. 171), into 
the Adriatic. Venusia, the birthplace of Horace, 
was on the Aufidus. 

Aug&rus. [Abgarus.] 

Auge or Augia (A Gyn or Airy* la), daughter 
of Aleus and Neaera, was a priestess of Athene, 
and mother by Heracles of Telephus. t he 
afterwards married Teuthras, king of the 
Mysians. 

Aug&as or Augias (Avyeas or A vyelas), son 
of Phorbas or Helios (the Sun), and king of the 
Epeans in Elis. He had a herd of 8000 oxen, 
whose stalls had not been cleansed for thirty 
years. It was one of the labours imposed upon 
Heracles by Eurystheus to cleanse these stalls 
in one day. As a reward the hero was to 
receive the tenth part of the oxen ; but when 
he had accomplished his task by leading the 
rivers Alpheus and Peneus through the stables, 
Augeas refused to keep his promise. Heracles 
thereupon killed him and his sons, with the 
exception of Phyleus, who was placed on the 
throne of his father. (Paus. v. 1, 7 ; Theocr. 25 ; 
Diod. iv. 18 ; Apollod. ii. 5.) Another tradition 
represents Augeas as dying a natural death at 
an advanced age, and as receiving heroic 
honours from Oxylus (Paus. v. 8, 4). 

Auglla (t& Atfyt\a: Avjilah), an oasis in the 
Great Desert of Africa, about 8t° S. of Cyrene, 
and 10 days’ journey W. of the Oasis of Am- 
mon, abounding in date palms, to gather the 
fruit of which a tribe of the Nasamones, called 
Augilae (A bylAai), resorted to the Oasis, which 
at other times was uninhabited (Hdt. iv. 172). 

Augurlnus, Genuclus. 1. T., consul b.c. 451, 
and a member of the first decemvirate in the 
same year. — 2. M., his brother, consul 445. 

Augurlnus, Kinuelus. 1. X., consul b.c. 
497 and 491. He took an active part in the 
defence of Coriolanus, who was brought to trial 
in 491, but was unable to obtain his acquittal.— 
2. L., consul 458, carried on war against the 
Aequians, and was surrounded by the enemy 
on Mt. Algidus, but was delivered by the dic- 
tator Cincinnatus.— - 3. L., was appointed prae- 
fect of the corn-market {praefectu* annonae) 
489, as thepeople were suffering from grievous 
famine. The ferment occasioned by the assas- 
sination of Sp. Maelius in this year was ap- 
peased by Augurinus, who is said to have gone 
over to the plebs from the patricians, and to 
have been chosen by the tribunes one of their 
body. Augurinus lowered the price of com in 
three market days, fixing as the maximum an 
as for a modius. The people in their gratitude 
presented him with an ox having its horns gilt, 
and erected a statue to his honour outside the 
Porta Trigemina. (Liv. iv. 12-16.) 
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AVffttftte* the name of several towns founded 
or ookmised I 
fAsroiina.]— A 

tenia on the l , 

Augustus with the veterans (emeriti) of the 
fifth and tenth legions, was a place of consider- 
able importance, and the capital of Lusitania 
(Strnb. pp. 151, 156; Dio Cass, liii.26; Aus. Ord, 
Nob . Urb. 8). — 8. A Firms. [Astigi.1— 4. A 
Fraetorla (Aosta), a town of the SalaBsi in 
Upper Italy, at the foot of the Graian and 
Pennine Alps, oolonised by Augustus with 
soldiers of the praetorian cohorts. The modem 
town still contains many Homan remains ; the 
most important of which are the town sates 
and a triumphal arch. (Strab. p. 106 ; Dio Cass, 
liii. 26.) — 5. A. Eauracorum (Angst), the capital 
of the Bauraci, colonised by Munatius Plancus 
b.c. 44, was on the left of the Rhine near the 
modem Basle : the rains of a Homan amphi- 
theatre are still to be seen. Its first name was 
Colonia Raurica : the title Augusta was added 
under Augustus.— 6. A. Sueisonum (Soissons), 
the capital of the Suessones in Gallia Belgica, 
probably the Noviodunum of Caesar (B.G. ii. 
12). — 7. A Taurinorum (Turin), more anoiently 
called Taurasia, the capital of the Taurini on 
the Po, was an important town in the time of 
Hannibal, and was colonised by Augustus 
(Polyb. iii. 60 ; Tac. Hist. ii. 66). Its import- 
ance was greatly owing to the fact that it 
led to the passes of the Cottian Alps, the 
M. Genevre, and the M. Cenis. [Alpes.]— 
8. Trevirorum. [Trevxri.] — 9. Tricastinorum 
(Aouste), the capital of the Tricastini in Gallia 
Narbonensis.— 40. A. Vind&lloonmr (Augs- 
burg), capital of Vindelicia or Hhaetia Se- 
conds. on the Lisus (Lech), colonised by Drusus 
under Augustus, after the conquest of Hhaetia, 
B.C. 14. 

Augustinus, Aurelius, the most illustrious 
of the Latin Fathers, bom a.d. 864, at Tagaste, 
an inland town in Numidia. [Diet, of Christian 
Biogr ■.] 

Augustobdna (Troyes), afterwards called 
Tricassae, the capital of the Tricasii or Tricasses 
in Gallia LuedunensiB. 

Augustodunum. [Bibracte.] 

AugustonemStum. [Arverni.] 

Augustorltum. [Lemovices.] 

Augustus, the first Homan emperor, was 
bom on the 23rd of September, b. c. 68, and 
was the son of C. Octavius by Atia, a daughter 
of Julia, the sister of C. Julius Caesar. His 
original name was C. Octavius, and, after his 
adoption by his great-uncle, C. Julius Caesar 
Octavianus ; the title Augustus was given him 
by the senate and the people in 27 as a mark of 
peculiar rank and claim to veneration. Octavius 
lost his father at 4 years of age, but his edu- 
cation was conducted with great care by his 
grandmother Julia, and by his mother and step- 
father, L. Marcius Philippus, whom his mother 
married soon after his father’s death. C. Julius 
Caesar, who had no male issue, also watched 
over his education with solicitude. In 46 
he was sent by Caesar to Apollonia in Illy- 
ricuzn, where some legions were stationed, 
that he might acquire a more thorough prac- 
tical training in military affairs, and at the 
same time prosecute his studies. He was at 
Apollonia when the news reached him of his 
unde's murder at Home in March 44, and he 
forthwith set out for Italy, accompanied by 
Agripoa and a few other friends. On landing 
near Hrundusium at the beginning of April, he 
heard that Caesar had adopted him in his testa- 
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meat and him his heir* On seaekhMC 
Rome about the beginning of May, he demanded 
nothing but the private p rop e rty which Caesar 
had left him, but declared that lie was resolved, 
to avenge the murder of his benefactor. An- 
tony had spent a great part of the money left* 
by Caesar in bribes to Dolabella and others; 
and Ootavius gained popularity by paying all 
the legacies out of what remained to him. The 
state of parties at Home was most 
and one cannot but admire the ex 
tact and prudence which Octavius display. 
and the skill with which a youth of barely 20 
contrived to blind the most experienced states- 
men in Home, and eventually to carry all his- 
designs into effect. He had to contend against, 
the republican party as well as against Antony, 
who foresaw that Octavius would stand in the 
way of his views, and had therefore attempted, 
though without success, to prevent him from 
accepting the inheritance from his uncle. 
Octavius, therefore, resolved to crush Antony 
first as the more dangerous of hiB two enemies, 
and accordingly made overtures to the republi- 
can party. These were so well received, espe- 
cially when 2 legions went over to him, that 
the senate conferred upon him the title of 
praetor, and sent him with the two oonsuls of 
the year, G. Vibius Pansa and A. Hirtius, to 
attack Antony, who was besieging D. Bratus 
in Mu tin a. Antony was defeated and obliged 
to fly across the Alps ; and the death of the 
2 consuls gave Octavius the command of all 
their troops. Cicero now showed his distrust, 
of his motives : the senate became alarmed, 
and determined to prevent Octavius from ac- 
further power. But he soon showed 


that he did not intend to become the senate's 
servant. Supported by his troops he marched 
upon Borne, from which Cicero had retired, 
and demanded the consulship, which the terri- 
fied senate was obliged to give him. He was 
elected to the office along with Q. Fedius, and 
the murderers of the dictator were outlawed. 
He was formally admitted into the patrician 
gens Julia, and henceforth known as Octavianus. 
He now marched into the N. of Italy, pro- 
fessedly against Antony, who had been joined 
by Lepidus and was descending from the Alps 
at the head of the combined 17 legions. Octa- 
vianus and Antony now became reconciled ; and, 
at a meeting on an island on the river Hhenus 
near Bononia (Bologna), it was agreed that the- 
Western provinces would be divided between 
Octavianus, Antony, and Lepidus, under the 
title of triumviri rei publico# constituendae, 
and that this arrangement should last for the 
next five years. Octavianus received Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Africa; Lepidus, Spain ana 
Gallia Narbonensis; Antony, the rest of the 
two Gauls. Octavianus and Antony with 19 of 
the legions were to wrest the Eastern provinces 
from Bratus and CaBsius. They published a 
proscriptio or list of all their enemies, whose 
lives were to be sacrificed and their property- 
confiscated: upwards of 2000 equites and 
800 senators were put to death, among whom 
was Cicero. Soon afterwards Octavianus and 
Antony crossed over to Greece, and defeated 
Brutus and Cassius at the battle of Philippi in 
42, by which the hopes of the republican party 
were ruined. The triumvirs thereupon made a. 
new division of the provinces. Lepidus obtained 
Africa, Octavianus the rest of the Western 
provinces, and Antony all the Eastern : Octa- 
vianus returned to Italy to reward his veterans, 
with the lands he had promised them. Here * 
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new war swaited him (41), excited by Fuhria, 
the wile 6t Antony. She was supported by 
L. Antonins, the consul and brother of the 
triumvir, who threw himself into the fortified 
town of Pertuda, which Octavianus succeeded in 
inking in 48. Antony now made preparations 
for war, but the opportune death of Fulvia led 
to a reconciliation between the triumvirs, who 
concluded a peace at Brundusium. A new 
division of the provinces was again made: 
Octavianus obtained all the parts of the empire 
W. of the town of Scodra in Ulyricum, and 
Antony the E. provinces, while Italy was to 
belong to them in common : Lepidus retained 
Africa. It is probable that this reconciliation 
gave the theme for Virgil's Fourth Eclogue. 
Antony married Octavia, the sister of Octavi- 
anus, m order to cement their alliance. In 89 
Octavianus concluded a peace with Sext. Pom- 
peius, whose fleet gave him the command of 
the sea, and enabled him to prevent com from 
reaching Borne. For a short time Pompeius, 
as a fourth ruler, received a share of provinces. 
But this peace was only transitory. As long as 
Pompeius was independent, Octavianus could 
not hope to obtain the dominion of the 'West, 
and he therefore eagerly availed himself of the 
pretext that Pompeius allowed piracy to go on 
in the Mediterranean, for the purpose of 
declaring war against him. In 86 the contest 
came to a final issue. The fleet of Octavianus, 
under the command of M. Agrippa, gained a 
decisive victory off the east coast of Sicily over 
that of Pompeius, who abandoned Sicily and fled 
to Asia. Lepidus, who had landed in Sicily to 
support Octavianus, was impatient of the sub- 
ordinate part which he had hitherto played, 
and claimed the island for himself ; but lie was 
easily subdued by OctavianuB, stripped of his 
power, and sent to Borne, where he resided for 
the remainder of his life, being allowed to retain 
the dignity of Pontifex Maximus. In 86 and 
84 Octavianus was engaged in war with the 
Illyrians and Dalmatians. Meantime, Antony 
had repudiated Octavia, and had alien ited the 
minds of the Boman people by l.is arbitrary 
and arrogant proceedings in the East. This feel- 
ing was increased when Octavianus learnt from 
PloncuB and published the will which Antony 
had prepared directing that hiB body Bhould be 
placed, like that of an Egyptian king, in Cleo- 
patra’s mausoleum. Octavianus found that the 
BomanB were quite prepared to desert his rival, 
and accordingly in 82 tne senate declared war 
against Cleopatra, for Antony was looked upon 
only as her infatuated slave. In the spring of 81 
Octavianus passed over to Epirus, and in Sep- 
tember in the same year his fleet gained a bril- 
liant victory over Antony’s near the promontory 
of Actium in Acaraania. The next eleven 
months he spent in founding the city of Nico- 
polis, in making settlements for his veterans, and 
in arranging the Eastern provinces. In the 
following year (80) Octavianus sailed to Egypt. 
Antony and Cleopatra, who had escaped in 
safety from Actium, put an end to their lives 
to avoid falling into the hands of the conqueror. 
Octavianus returned to Borne in 29 and cele- 
brated the ‘ triple triumph’ (Verg. Aen. viii. 
714) for victories in Dalmatia, at Actium, and 
in Egypt. He was now master of the Boman 
world with an authority which no party at 
Borne really wished that he should resign. The 
senatorial management was, as Julius Caesar 
well understood, worn out ana no longer possible 
to renew: it was necessary that the executive 
power should be concentrated in one strong 


ruler, such as could be found in Ootavianus 
alone, and also that this should be legally 
established : it was advisable, moreover, that ft 
should outwardly agree with the old republican 
forms, so aB to avoid as far as possible the 
appearanoe of breach of continuity and revo- 
lution. Accordingly in his 6th consulship, 
b. c. 28, he resigned by an edict to the senate 
and people the extraordinary power which he 
had wielded since he became triumvir in 48. 
Thus nominally the republic was restored on 
its old footing; but by a vote obtained from 
the senate ana people he received all his old 
powers (theoretically for 10 years). His pro- 
vincial with the consulate impcrium gave mm 
absolute control of the frontier provinces and 
the appointment of their governors, the com- 
mand of all armies, the right of levying troops, 
and of making peace or war. This was strictly 
an enlarged proconsular power, but he held it 
until 28 with the consulship, and thus continued 
it, unlike any proconsul, in Borne, where he 
was rendered inviolable and secured from inter- 
ference with his authority by the tribunicia 
potestas , which had already in 86 been granted 
him for life. Now also he received the cog- 
nomen of Augustus. In 28, when he gave up 
the consulship, the principate assumed the 
character, which 
it retained, with 
some changes in its 
development, till 
Diocletian. While 
he held the pro - 
vincia above men- 
tioned, since he no 
longer became con- 
sul and two other 
consuls were an- 
nually elected, it 
was now a pro- 
consulate impe- 
rium : to compen- 
sate for this he 
received in 28 the 
majua impcrium , 

which, if nominally * (Aog#ltM) . 

on a level with (British Museum.) 

that of the consuls, 

ranked over every other magistrate ; in 22 the 
right of convening the senate and initiating busi- 
ness ; in 19 the 12 fasces : finally to give a name 
to that power which made him superior to the 
consuls and their routine domestic duties, he 
relied on the perpetual tribuniciapotestas, under 
cover of which he had supreme control over all 
departments. Though Augustus had nominally 
recognised the senate as the council of advisers 
to the executive magistrates, yet it did not 
really check absolutism : for (1) the most im- 
portant provinces were altogether transferred 
from its control to that of the emperor, and the 
number of senatorial provinces was always de- 
creasing ; and (2) though the emperor sat in the 
senate as a senator, his opinion waB really 
decisive. Augustus officially, he was called also 
Caesar from ms adoption : the title Imperator 
which he shared with others so saluted did not 
distinguish the emperor till later times ; but a 
common designation for Augustus and his suc- 
cessors in the first century a. d. was prineeps t 
i.e. the foremost man of the state. Augustus 
had no regular cabinet ministers, but his trusted 
friends Agrippa, Maeoenas, Corvinus and Pollio, 
especially the first two, served him as a privy 
council. The almost uninterrupted festivities, 
games, distributions of coni, mid the like, made 
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the people forget the snhstenoe of their republi- 
o m freedom, and obey contentedly their new 
ruler. The ware of Augustus were not aggress- 
ive, but were chiefly undertaken to protect the 
frontiers of the Roman dominions. Most of 
them were carried on by his relations and friends, 
but he conducted some of them in person. 
Thus, in 27, he attacked the warlike Cantabri 
and Astures in Spain, whose subjugation, how- 
ever, was not completed till 19 by Agrippa. 
In 21 Augustus travelled through Sicily and 
Greece, and spent the winter following at 
Samos. Next year (20) he went to Syria, where 
he received from PhraStes, the Parthian mon- 
arch, the standards and prisoners which had 
been taken from Crassus and Antony. In 16 
the Romans suffered a defeat on the Lower 
Rhine by some German tribes; whereupon 
Augustus went himself to Gaul, and spent 
4 years there, to regulate the government of 
that province, and to make the neoessary 
preparations for defending it against the 
Germans. In 9 he again went to Gaul, where 
he received German ambassadors, who sued for 
peace ; and from this time forward, he does not 
appear to have taken any active part in the 
wars that were carried on. Those in Germany 
were the most formidable, and a Roman army 
under QuintiliuB Varus was defeated and anni- 
hilated by Arminius. [Varus.] Augustus died 



Coin of Angnstas. 

Obv., head of Augustus laureate, with legend CAESAR 
AVGVSTV8 DIVI F. PATER PATRIAE ; ret., Caiuu and 
Iiooius Caesar; between them, shields, spears, tec.; 
legend. C. L. CAESARES AVGVSTI F. COsTdEBIG. 
PRINC. IVVENT. 


at Nola, on the 29th of August, a.d. 14, at the 
age of 76. Augustus was first married, though 
only nominally, to Clodia, a daughter of ClodiuB 
ana Fulvia. His 2nd wife, Scribonia, bore him 
his only daughter, Julia. His 8rd wife was 
Livia Drusilla, the wife of Tiberius Nero. 
Augustus had at first fixed on M. Marcellus as 
his successor, the son of his sister Octavia, who 
was married to his daughter Julia. After his 
death Julia was married to Agrippa, and her 
2 sons, Caius and Lucius Caesar, were now 
destined by Augustus as his successors. On 
the death of these 2 youths, Augustus was per- 
suaded to adopt Tiberius, the Bon of Livia, and 
to make him his colleague and successor. [For a 
full account of the imperial power, as constituted 
by Augustus, see Diet. Ant s.v. Princeps.] 

Augustfilus, Rfim&lus, last Roman emperor 
of the West, was placed upon the throne by his 
father Orestes (a.d. 476), after the latter had 
deposed the emperor Julius Nepos. In 476 
Orestes was defeated by Odoacer and put to 
death; Romulus Augustulus was allowed to 
live, but was deprived of the sovereignty. 

Auleroi, a powerful Gallic people dwelling 
between the Sequana (Seine) ana the Liger 
{Loire), were divided into three great tribes. 
1. A. Jsburo vices, near the coast on the left 
bank of the Seine in the modem Normandy : j 
the capital was Mediolanum, afterwards called 
Ebuxovices (Evreux).—2, A. Cenom&ni, SW. | 
of the preceding, near the Liger : their capital 
was Snbdinnum (le Mam). At an early period i 
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some of the Cenomani crossed the Alps and 
settled in Upper Italy.— 3. A. Brannovleee, E. 
of the Cenomani near the Aedui, whose clients 
they were. The Diablintes mentioned by 
CaeBar are said by Ptolemy to have been like- 
wise a branch of the Aulerci (Caes. B. G. ii. 84, 
iii. 9, vii. 75). 

Aulis (A h\ls) t a harbour in Boeotia on the 
Euripus, where the Greek fleet is said to have 
assembled before Bailing against Troy : it had a 
temple of Artemis (Strab. p. 408 ; Paus. ix. 19, 6). 

Aulon (A itAdiv: Ait Awy inis.) 1. A district 
and town on the borders of Elis and MesBenia, 
with a temple of ABclepins, who hence had the 
surname Aulonius (Strab. p. 850; Paus. iv. 
86).— 3. A town in Chalcidice in Macedonia, on 
the Strymonic gulf (Thuc.iv. 108).— 8. ( Melons ), 
a hill and valley near Tarentum celebrated for 
its wine (amicus Aulon fertili Baccho , Hor. 
Od. ii. 6, 18 ; Mart. xiii. 125). 

Aur&nltis (Aitpcunris : Hauran ), a district S. 
of Damascus and E. of Ituraea and Batanaea, 
on the E. side of the Jordan, belonging either 
to Palestine or to Arabia. 

Aur8a ChersonSsus {y Xpvay Xc patyytros), 
the name given by the late geographers to the 
Malay Peninsula. They also mention an 
Aurea Regio beyond the Ganges, which is sfup- 
posed to be the country round Ava. 

AurSlIa, the wife of C. J ulius Caesar, by whom 
she became the mother of C. Julius Caesar, the 
dictator, and of 2 daughters. She died in b.c. 
54, while Caesar was in Gaol. 

AurSlIa Gem, plebeian, of which the most 
important members ore given under their 
family names, Cotta, Orestes, and Scaurus. 

Aurelia Orestilla, a beautiful but profligate 
woman, whom Catiline married. As Aurelia at 
first objected to marry him, because he had a 
grown-up son by a former marriage, Catiline is 
said to have killed his own offspring in order to 
remove this impediment to their union. 

AurSlia Via, the great coast road from 
Rome to Transalpine Gaul, at first extended to 
no further than Pisae , but was afterwards con- 
tinued along the coast to Genua and Forum 
Julii in Gaul. 

Aureliani. [Genabum.] 

Aurell&nus, Roman emperor, a.d. 276-275, 
was bom about a.d. 212, at Sirmium in Pan- 
nonia. He entered the army as a common 
soldier, but was adopted by a senator, Ulpius 
Crmitus, and by his extraordinary bravery was 
raised to offices of trnstand honour by Valerian 
and Claudius II. On the death of the latter, 
he was elected emperor by the legions on the 
Danube. His reign presents a succession of 
brilliant exploits, which restored for a while 
their anoient lustre to the arms of Rome. He 
first defeated the Goths and Vandals, who had 
crossed the Danube, and were ravaging Pan- 
nonia. He next gained a great victory over the 
Alemanni and other German tribes ; but they 
succeeded notwithstanding in crossing the Alps. 
Near Placentia they defeated the Romans, but 
were eventually overcome by Aurelian in two 
decisive engagements in Umoria. After crush- 
ing a formidable conspiracy at Rome, Aurelian 
next turned his arms against Zenobia, queen of 
Palmyra, whom he defeated, took prisoner, and 
carried with him to Rome. [Zenobia.] On his 
return to Italy he marohed to Alexandria and 
put Firmus to death, who had assumed the 
title of emperor. He then proceeded to the 
West, where Gaul, Britain, and Spain were 
still in the hands of Tetricus, who had been 
declared emperor a short time before the death 
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■of Gallienus. Tetricus surrendered to Aurelian 
in A battle fought near Chalons. [Tetricub.] 
^Che emperor now devoted his attention to 
•domestic improvements and reforms. Many 
works of public utility were commenced : the 



most important of all waB the erection of a new 
line of strongly fortified walls, embracing a 
much more ample circuit than the old ones, 
which had long since fallen into ruin ; but this 
vast plan was not completed until the reign of 
Probus. After a short residence in the city, 
Aurelian visited the provinces on the Danube. 
He now entirely abandoned Dacia, which had 
been first conquered by Trajan, and made the 
S. bank of the Danube, as in the time of Augus- 
tus, the boundary of the empire. A large force 
was now collected in Thrace in preparation for 
an expedition against the Persians ; but while 
the emperor was on the march between Hera- 
olea and Byzantium, he was killed by some of 
his officers. (Life in Script. August. ; Zosim. i. 
47 ; Eutrop. ix. 12.) 

AurSll&nus, Caellus, or Coellus, a celebrated 
Latin physician, a native of Numidia, probably 
lived in the 4th century. Of hiB writings we 
possess three books On Acute Diseases, * Cele- 
rum Passionum * (or ‘ De Morbis Acutis,’) and 
five books On Chronic Diseases, ‘ Tardarum 
Passionum ’ (or ‘ De Morbis Chronicis ’). Edited 
by Amman, Amstel. 1709. 

M. Aurelius Antdninus, Roman emperor, a.d. 
161-180, commonly called ‘the philosopher,’ 
was bom at Borne on April 20, a.d. 121. He 
waB adopted by Antoninus Pius immediately 
after the latter had been himself adopted by 
Hadrian, and was educated by Fronto. He 
reoeived the title of Caesar, and married 
Faustina, the daughter of Pius (188). On the 
death of the latter, in 161, he succeeded to the 
throne, but he admitted to an equal share of 
the sovereign power L. Ceionius Commodus, 
who had been adopted by Pius at the same 
time as Marcus himself. The two emperors 



henceforward bore respectively the names of 
M. Aurelius Antoninus and L. Aurelius Verus. 
Boon after their accession Verus was des- 
patched to the East, and for 4 years (a.d. 162- 
166) carried on war with great suooeBS against 
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Vologeses HI., king of Parthia, over whom his 
lieutenants, especially Avidius Cassius, gained 
many victories. At the conclusion of the war 
both emperors triumphed, and assumed the 
titleB of Amieniacus, Parthicus Maximus, 
and Medicus. Meanwhile Italy was threatened 
by the numerous tribeB dwelling along the 
northern limitB of the empire, from the sources 
of the Danube to the Illyrian border. Both 
emperors set out to encounter the foe ; and the 
contest with the northern nations was con- 
tinued with varying success during the whole 
life of M. Aurelius, whose head-quarters were 
generally fixed in Pannonia. After the death of 
Verus in 169, Aurelius prosecuted the war 
against the Marcomanni with great success, 
and in consequence of his victories over them 
he assumed in 172 the title of Germanicus, 
which he also conferred upon his son Commo- 
dus. In 174 he gained a decisive victory over 
the Quadi, mainly through a violent storm, 
which threw the barbarians into confusion. 
This storm is said to have been owing to the 
prayers of a legion chiefly composed of Chris- 
tians. It has given rise to a famous contro- 
versy among the historians of Christianity upon 
what is commonly termed the Miracle of the 
Thundering Legion. The Marcomanni and 
the other northern barbarians concluded a 
peace with Aurelius in 176, who forthwith set 
out for the East, where Avidius Cassius, urged 
on by Faustina, the unworthy wife of Aurelius, 
had risen in rebellion and proclaimed himself 
emperor. But before AureliuB reached the 
East, Cassius had been slain by his own officers. 
On his arrival in the East, Aurelius acted with 
the greatest clemency ; none of the accomplices 
of Cassius were put to death, and to establish 
perfect confidence in all, he ordered the papers 
of Cassius to be destroyed without suffering 
them to be read. During this expedition, Faus- 
tina, who hod accompanied her husband, died, 
according to some, by her own hands. Aurelius 
returned to Borne towards the end of 176 ; but 
in 178 he set out again for Germany, where the 
Marcomanni and their confederates had again 
renewed the war. He gained several victories 
over them, but died in the middle of the war 
on March 17, 180, in Pannonia, either at Vin- 
dobona ( Vienna) or at Sirmium, in the 69th year 
of his age and 20th of his reign. — A notable 
feature in the character of M. Aurelius was his 
devotion to philosophy and literature. When 
only twelve years old he adopted the dress and 
practised the austerities of the Stoics, and he 
continued throughout his life a warm adherent 
and a bright ornament of the Stoic philosophy. 
We still possess a work by M. Aurelius, written 
in the Greek language, and entitled Th els 
kavrbv, or Meditations , in 12 books. It iB a 
sort of common-place book, in which were 
registered from time to time the thoughts and 
feelings of the author upon moral and religious 
topics, without an attempt at order or arrange- 
ment. No remains of antiquity present a 
nobler view of philosophical heathenism. Edi- 
tions of the Meditations by Gataker, Cantab. 
1652 ; by Stich, Leips. 1882; translated by Long. 
— The chief and perhaps the only stain upon 
the memory of Aurelius is his persecution of the 
Christians : in 166 the martyrdom of Polyoarp 
occurred, and in 177, that of Irenaeus. Aure- 
lius was succeeded by his son Commodus. . (Life 
in Script. August. ; cf. also Dio Cass, lxxi.) 
Aurelius victor. [Victor.] 

Aurddlus, one of the Thirty Tyrants (aj>. 
260-267), who assumed the title of Augustus 
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duringthe feeble rale of Gallienus Aureolue j 
wee psoelauned emperor by the legions of 
Illyria in 807, end made himself master of N. 
Italy, bat he wee defeated and slain in battle in 
808, by Claudius IL, the successor of Gallienus. 
(Feeb. Poll. XXX. Tyr. 10.) 

Aurdra. [Eos.] 

Aurund, (Ttalza .1 

Aurunculeius Gotta. [Cotta.] 

Autt. [Ausetani.] 

Auei or Auseii, a powerful people in Aquita- 
nia, who possessed the Latin franchise : their 
capital was called Climberrum or Elimberrum, 
also Augusta and Ausci (now Auoh). (Strab. 
p. 191.) 

Anier ( Serchio ), a river of Etruria, north of 
the Amus; in old times it flowed into the 
Arnos near Pisa (Strab. p. 222 ; Plin. iii. 50). 
They now have separate mouths. 

Auflt&ni, a Spanish people in the modem 
Catalonia : their capital was Ansa (Vique). 

Anson (A0ow), son of Ulysses and Calypso 
or Circe, from whom the country of the Au- 
runcans was believed to have been called 
Ausonia. 

AusSnes, AasSnta. [Italia.] 

AusSnlus, Declmus Magnus, a Roman poet, 
bom at Buidiglla {Bordeaux), about a.d. 810, 
taught grammar and rhetoric with such reputa- 
tion at his native town, that he was appointed 
tutor of Gratian, son of the emperor Valentinian 
(at which time probably he became a Christian), 
and was afterwards raised to the highest hon- 
ours of the state. He was appointed by Gratian 
praefectus of Latium, of Libya, and of Gaul, 
and in 879 was elevated to the consulship. 
After the death of Gratian, in 888, he retired 
from public life, and ended his days in a country 
retreat near Bordeaux, perhaps about 890. A 
prose work, Gratiaru m Actio , in ornate rhetori- 
cal style, addressed to Gratian, is extant. His 
poems or metrical works are — 1. Epigramma- 
tum Liber , a collection of 150 epigrams. 2. 
Ephemeris , containing an account of the busi- 
ness and proceedings of a day. 8. Parentalta , 
a series of short poems in memory of deceased 
friends and relations. 4. Professores , notices 
of the Professors of Bordeaux. 5. Epitaphia 
Heroum , epitaphs on the heroes who fell in 
the Trojan war and a few others. 6. A metrical 
catalogue of the first twelve Caesars. 7. Tetra- 
aticha, on the Caesars, from J ulius to Elagabalus. 
8. Ordo nobilium Urbium , the praises of 17 il- 
lustrious cities. 9. Ludus Septem S amentum, 
the doctrines of the 7 sages expounded by each 
in his own person. 10. Idyllta , a collection of 
20 poems. 11. Eclogarium, short poems con- 
nected with the Calendar, &c. 12. Epistolae , 
25 letters, some in verse and some in prose. 
18. Qratiarum Actio pro Oonaulatu , in prose, 
addressed to Gratian. 14. Periochae, short 
arguments to each book of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. 15. Tree Praefatiunculae. Of these 
works the Idyls have attracted most notice, 
and of them the most pleasing is the Moaella, 
or a description of the river Moselle, in a jour- 
ney from Bingen on the Rhine up the Moselle 
to Trfeves. Ausonius possesses skill in versifi- 
cation, but is destitute of all the higher attri- 
butes of a poet His poems are, however, both 
interesting and valuable for their notice of per- 
sona and their pictures of certain features of 
life at that time. He retains his pagan phrase- 
ology, and to some extent at least his pagan 
ideas, speaking of the emperor as Dens, and 
apparently doubting immortality ( Prof.Burd . 
i V9, xxiii. 18). — The best editions of nis com- 
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plete works are by TolHus, Amite! 1871 ; Weber* 
Gorp. PoHwrum. 

AltarifttM (AdrepfSroi), an Illyrian peqpl* 
in the Dalmatian mountains, extinct in Strabo 1 * 

| Autesiod&rum, -drum (Auxerre), a town of' 
the Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Aut&slon (A trrcvlw), son of Tisamenus,, 

' father of Theras and Argia, left Thebes at the 
command of an oracle, and joined the Dorian* 
in Peloponnesus (Hdt. iv. 147 ; Pans. iii. 15 
Strab. p. 847). 

Autochthones (ofrnMom). [Aborigines.} 

AutSldles, or *ae, a Gaetulian tribe on the 
W. coast of Africa, S. of the Atlas mountains. 

AutSljtaus (AMKukos). 1. Son of Herme* 
and Chione, father of Anticlea, and thus mater- 
nal grandfather of Ulysses. He lived on Mount. 
Parnassus, and was renowned for his cunning 
and robberies. He was able to defv detection 
by changing the colour and shape of the Btolen 
property (Hes. Fr. 96 ; Ov. Met. xii. 814 j II. x. 
260; Od. xix. 892). Ulysses, when staying 
with him on one occasion, was wounded by a 
boar on Parnassus, and it was by the scar of' 
this wound that he was recognised by his aged 
nurse, when he returned from Troy.— A. A 
Thessalian, son of DeTmachus, one of the 
Argonauts, and the founder of Sinope. — 3. A 
mathematician of Pitane in Aeolis, lived about 
b.c. 840, and wrote 2 astronomical treatises, 
which are the most ancient existing specimens 
of the Greek mathematics. 1. On the Motion- 
of the Sphere (irepl Ktvou/ximjs <r<poupas). 2. 
On the Bmngs and Settings of the fixed Stars- 
(iccpl imroASbv Kod 8i 'f<reuv). Edited by Dasy- 
podius in his Sphaericae Doctrinae Proposi- 
tions, Argent. 1572. 

Autdmala (rd AhrSuaAa), a fortified place 
on the Great Syrtis in N. Africa (Strab. p. 128). 

Aut5m8don (A vro/x&wv). 1. Son of Diores, 
the charioteer and companion of Achilles, and, 
after the death of the latter, the companion of 
his son Pyrrhus {II. xvi. 148). Hence Autome- 
don is the name of any skilful charioteer. (Cic. 
pro Bose. Am. 85; Juv. i. 61.)— & Of Cyzicus, 
a Greek poet, 12 of whose epigrams are in the 
Greek Anthology, lived in the reign of Nerva. 

AutdnSe (A {/tovAti), daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, wife of Aristaeus, and mother of 
Actaeon. With her sister Agave, she tore 
Pentheus to pieces in Bacchic fury : her tomb 
was shown in Megara (Pans. x. 17). 

Antricum. [Cahnutes.] 

Autrigdnes, a people in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis between the ocean (Bay of Biscay) and 
the upper course of the Iberus : the chief town 
was Flaviobhiga. 

Autronlus Paetus. [Paetus.] 

AuxSsia (Ah fra la), the goddess who grant* 
growth and prosperity to the fields, honoured 
at Troezen and Epidaurus, was another name 
for Persephone. Damia, who was honoured 
along with Auxesia at Epidaurus and Troezen, 
was only another name for Demeter. They 
seem to have been local deities of Crete, who 
became identified with Demeter and Perse- 
phone, and were then said to have been Cretan 
maidens who migrated to Troezen. The festi- 
val of Lithobolia in their honour, explained by 
a tradition that they were stoned themselves, i* 
perhaps a reminiscence of human sacrifice. 
(Pans. ii. 80, 81.) 

Auxlmum (Auximas, -fitis: Osmio), an im- 
portant town of Pioenum, and a Roman colony. 

Auxfime or Ax- (A or *AA6pif, 
other forms: Ab^ovfureu or *A{w/urcu, Ac. t 
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Amm, Bou SW. of Adowa), the capital of a notifies Hare (Liv.xxiv. IS). The god Avemus, 
powerful kingdom m Ethiopia, to the 8E. of whose statue sweated during the works of 
Meroe, in Eabesh or Abyss%nia, which either Agrippa and was propitiated by sacrifices 
first arose or first became known to the Greeks (Serv. ad Georg, ii. 161), was a local Hades or 
and Homans in the early part of the 2nd oen- £>is Pater. Some of the pagan rites lingered 
tnry of our aera. It grew upon the decline of here in the time of Theodosius (0. I. L x. 1, 
the kingdom of Meroe, ana extended beyond 8792), and a good deal of the superstition to the 
the Straits of Bab-eUMandeb into Arabia, present day. Agrippa, in the time of Augustus, 
Being a mountainous region, watered by the cut down the forest which surrounded the lake, 
numerous upper streams of the Astaboras and and connected the latter with the Luorine 
Astapus, ana intersected by the caravan routes lake ; he also caused a tunnel to be made from 
from file interior of Africa to the Bed Sea and the lake to Cumae, of whioh a considerable 
the Gulf of Bab-el-Mandeb, the country pos- part remains and is known under the name of 
sessed great internal resources and a flourishing Qrotta di Sibylla . The Lucrine lake was filled 
commerce. up by an eruption in 1580, so that«Avemus is 

Auxda, or -ia, or Audia ( Sur-Quslan or again a separate lake. 

Hamza, Hu.), a city in the interior of Maure- Avi&nus, Flavius, the author of 42 Aesopio 
tania Caesariensis; a Homan colony under M. fables in Latin elegiac verse, whioh were much 
Aurelius Antoninus. used as a school book. The date of Avianus is 

Av&litei (Ava Klrqs : Zeilah), an emporium uncertain ; he probably lived in the 4th century 
in S. Aethiopia, on a bay of the Erythraean Sea, of the Christian aera. — Editions. By Canne- 
called Avllltes Sinus (‘A. k6Ktos) probably the gieter, Amstel. 1781 ; by Nodell, Amstel. 1787 ; 
Gulf of Bab-el Mandeb, or its innermost part, and by Lachmann, Berol. 1845. 

S. of the Straits. A people, Avalltoe, are also Avifinui, Rufus Festus, a Latin poet to- 
mentioned in these parts. wards the end of the 4th century of the Chris- 

Avarlcum. [Bituriges.] tian aera. His poems are chiefly descriptive, 

Avaris. [Abaris.] and are some of the best specimens of the poetry 

Aveulo (Avignon), a town of the Cavares in of that age. His works are : — 1. Descriptio 
Gallia NarbonenBis on the left bank of the Orbia Terrae, also called Metaphrasis Perie- 
lihone (Strab. p. 185). geaeoa Dionyaii, in 1894 hexameter lines, de- 

Aventicum (Avenchea), the chief town of the rived directly from the irtpi-fiyritris of Dionysius, 
Helvetii, and subsequently a Homan colony and containing a succinct account of the most 
with the name Pia Flavia Constant Emerita , remarkable objects in the physical and political 
of which ruins are still to be seen in the modem geography of the known world. — 2. Ora Mari- 
town (Tac. Hist. i. 68 ; Ammian. xv. 11 ; see tima, a fragment in 708 Iambic trimeters, 
also C. I. Helvet. 179, &c.). describing the shores of the Mediterranean from 

Aventmensis, Genuclus. 1. L., consul b.c. Marseilles to Cadiz. — 8. Aratea Phaenomena, 
865, and again 862, was killed in battle against and Aratea Prognoatica, both in hexameter 
the Hemicans in the latter of these years, and verse, the first containing 1825, the second 552 
his army routed. — 2. Cn., consul 868. lines, being a paraphrase of the two works of 

Aventinus. 1. Son of Hercules and the Aratus. The poems are edited by Wernsdorf, 
priestess Rhea (Verg. Aen.v ii. 695.). — 2. King in his Poetae Latini Minores , vol. v. pt. 2, 
of Alba, son of Romulus Silvius, or of Allodius, which, however, does not include the Aratea. 
buried on the Aventine, which was called after Avi5nes, a people in the N. of Germany on 
him (Liv. i. 8 ; Dionys. i. 71). the W. coast of Cimbrica Chtrsonesus (Den- 

Aventinus Mons. [Roma.] mark). 

Avemus Lacus (rj ", Aopvos Xlfunj: Lago Avitus, Alphlus, a Latin poet under Augus- 
Avemo ), a lake close to the promontory which tus and Tiberius, the fragments of some of 
runs out into the sea between Cumae and whose poems are preserved in the Anthologia 
Puteoli. This lake fills the crater of an extinct Latina. 

volcano ; it is circular, about 1£ mile in circum- AvitUS, Cluentlus. [Cluentius.] 
ferenoe, is very deep, and was enclosed by steep Avitus, X. Xaeoillus, emperor of the West, 
lava rocks and a gloomy cypress forest. From was raised to the throne by the assistance of 
its waters mephitic vapours arose, which are Theodoric II. king of the Visigoths in a.d. 455 ; 
said to have killed the birdB that attempted to but, after a year’s reign, was deposed by 
fly over it, from which circumstance its Greek Ricimer. 

name was supposed to be derived (from a priv. Avona or Aufona, the Gloucestershire Avon 
and 5 pvis) (Lucret. vi. 788 ; Plin. iii. 61 ; Dio (Tac. Ann. xii. 81). 

Cass, lxviii. 27). The lake was celebrated in Axenus. [Euxinub Pontus.] 
mythology as being the entrance to the under- Azia (Castel d'Asso), a fortress in the terri- 
world, and hence was sacred to Proserpine tory of Tarquinii in Etruria (Cic. pro Oaec. 7). 
(Diod. iv. 22; Verg. Aen. vi. 126). Strabo cites Azion (*A tfw), son of Phegeus, brother of 
Ephorus as saying that the Cimmerians, the Temenus, along with whom he killed Alcmaeom. 
people of dark dwellings, were connected once AxiSthea (’A£io04a), a maiden of Phlius,who 
with this spot. The idea may have Bprung came to Athens, and putting on male attire, was 
from the name Ohimerium belonging to a pro- for some time a hearer of Plato, and afterwards 
montory in Thesprotia, near Acherusla and the of Speusippus (Diog. Laert. iii. 46). 
other Aornus. There is much interchange of Axius, Q., an intimate friend of Cicero and 
names in the stories belonging to these places. Varro, one of the speakers in the 8rd book of 
Near Avemus waB the cave of the Cum aeon Varro’s De Me Bustica. 

Sibyl, through which Aeneas descended. Later Aziuf ( v Aftoj : Wardwr or Vardhari ), the 
writers placed the scene of the descent of chief river in Macedonia, rises in Mt. Scardus, 
Odysseus here also (Strab. p. 248) ; and there receives many affluents, of which the most im- 
was an oracle by which the spirits of the dead portant is the Erfgon, and flows SE. through 
were consulted (veKvopavruov), as at the simi- Macedonia into the Thermaic gulf. As a river- 
larly named Thesprotian lake [Aorntjs]. Some god, Axius begot byPeriboea a son Pelegon, 
such rites may have belonged to Hannibal’s the father of Asteroparus. 
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AxfoA (Aitne) f a river in Gallia Belgica, 
which ialls into the Isara (Oise). (Caes. B.G. 
ii. 5 ; Anson. Id. x. 461.) 

Am. [Auxumb.] 

Axus. [Oaxus.] 

Asaa (*A Cdy), son of Aroas and the nymph 
Erato, brother of Aphidas and Elatns. The 
part of Arcadia which he received from his 
father was oalled Azania : it waB on the borders 
of Elis. (Pans. viii. 4, 2, z. 9, 8.) 

Altai (*A C«vof: T char dvr Hisar), a town of 
Phrygia, on the river Rhyndacus, and 20 miles 
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SW. of Cotvaium. The priestly dynast of the 
temple (of Zeus) ruled the city, as in the case 
of Pessinus, Comana, &c« Euphorbus is men- 
tioned as having instituted the rites — a sacrifice 
of the hedgehog and the fox. There are fine 
ruins of the temple, and remains of the theatre 
and stadium. (Strab. p. 575 ; Stephan, s.v.) 

Azania or Barbara ('A(avia, Bapfiapta: 
Aian), the region on the E. coast of Africa, S. 
of AromataPr. (C. Guardafui ), as far as Rhap- 
tum Pr. (Ptol. iv. 7, 28). 

AiSnla ('Afyria : ’Afavitvs), a demus in the 
SW. of Attica, near Sunium, belonging to the 
tribe Hippothoontis. 

Aieus (’AfeiJs), son of Clymenus of Orcho- 
menos, brother of Erginus, Stratius, Arrhon, 
and Pyleus, father of Actor and grandfather of 
Astyoqhe (II. ii. 612 : Pans. ix. 87). 

Aliris ('Aftpfc). 1. A town of Armenia, west 
of the Euphrates (Ptol. v. 7, 2). — 2. A district in 
the E. of Cyrenaica, where silphium was grown 
(Hdt. iv. 157). 

Ai5ms or Aidrlum ( V A (wpos, * A(u> piov : *Afiw- 
plrris, 'ACvpidrns, *A (cop* vs), a town in the N. 
of Thessaly, on the W. slope of Olympus, formed, 
with Doliche and Pythium, the Perrhaebian 
Tripolis (Liv. xlii. 58, xliv. 2). 

AldtUS (*A(wtos : *A(dnos : Ashdod or Ash- 
doud ), a city of Palestine, near the sea-coast, 9 
miles NE. of Ascalon. It was one of the free 
cities of the Philistines, which were included 
within the portion of the tribe of Judah. (Jos. 
Ant . ziv. 5 ; JB. J. i. 7.) 


B. 

Babba, in full Babba Julia Campestris, a 
Roman oolony in Mauretania Tingitana founded 
by Augustus (Plin. v. 5). 

Babrlus (B &$pios), whose full name seems to 
have been Valerius Babrius, by birth an Italian, 
lived at the court of Alexander Severus and 
versified in Greek oholiambics a collection of 
fables. They are probably adapted and para- 
phrased by him from an older prose collection 
of fables such as were ascribed to * Aesop/ but 
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were partly old apologues such as Aristophanes 
mentions [see Axbopub], of which we find ex- 
amples even in Hesiod (Op. 208). partly exer- 
oises set by rhetors to their pupils. It is sug- 
gested that the foundation used oy Babrius was 
a prose collection in ten bookB by Nioostratus, 
a contemporary of Hermogenes (Hermog. wcpl 
H. ii. 12, 8) : many of his fables are merely old 
proverbs expanded. He wrote in Attic Greek 
with occasional Latinisms and other indications 
that Greek was to him an adopted language. 
The writings of Babrius were discovered on 
Mount Athos by a Greek named Minoides 
Menas in a codex containing 122 fables, of which 
the editio princeps was issued by Boissonade in 
1844. A second MS. containing 21 more fablos 
was found in the Vatican, ana was first cor- 
rectly published by Knoell in 1878. The best 
complete edition of Babrius is by Rutherford, 
1888. Menas produced another set of 95 fables 
whioh were edited by Cornewall Lewis in 1859 ; 
but there is no doubt that they were forgeries. 

Bibylon (BafiuA&v : Bo fivA&nos, fern. BojSv- 
Auvls : Babel in O.T. : Ru. at and around Hillah), 
one of the oldest and greatest cities of the , 
ancient world, the capital of a great empire, was 
built on both banks of the river Euphrates, in 
about 82° 28' N. lat. It was of unknown anti- 
quity, though its foundation (which is mythically 
ascribed to the god Belus = Marduk or Mero- 
dach) was probably after Egypt had a settled 
empire. According to an inscription of Nabo- 
aldus (b.c. 554) now in the British Museum, the 
temple of the sun-god Samos was founded by 
Nasar-Sin, the son of Sargon, 8200 years earlier. 
This gives a date of about 8800 b.c. for Sargon 
the earliest king named. In several periods of 
her history Babylon fell under the dominion of 
the Assyrian monarchs [see Assyria] ; but Nabo- 
polassar, viceroy of Babylon, made an alliance 
with Pharaoh Necho and the Median king 
Cyoxares (Kastarit) and revolted from Assyria. 
The allies took Nineveh b.c. 609 [see Sardana- 
palus]. Nabopolassar was succeeded by his 
son Nebuchadnezzar, under whom (b.c. 604- 
562), the Babylonian empire reached its height, 
and extended from the Euphrates to Egypt, and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the deserts 
of Arabia. After his death it again declined, 
until the reign of Nabu-Nahid (=Nabonidus), 
who reigned from b.c. 556 with his son Belshaz- 
zar as commander of the army. In the 17th 
year of his reign (b.c. 589) Babylon was cap- 
tured by Cyrus (the turning of the river is not 
mentioned in inscriptions), and Gobryas was 
made governor of Babylon. Nabonidus died in 
captivity the same year. [See Cyrus.] Babylon 
became one of the capitals of the Persian 
empire, the others being Susa and Ecbatana. 
Under his successors the city rapidly sank. 
Darius I. dismantled its fortifications, in conse- 
quence of a revolt of its inhabitants ; Xerxes 
carried off the golden statue of Belus, and the 
temple in which it stood became a ruin. After 
the death of Alexander, Babylon became a part 
of the Syrian kingdom of SeleucuB Nicator, who 
contributed to its decline by the foundation of 
Seleucia on the Tigris, which soon eclipsed it. 
At the commencement of our era, the greater 

S rt of the city was in ruins ; and at the present 
y all its visible remains consist of mounds of 
earth, ruined masses of brick walls, and a few 
scattered fragments. Its very Bite has been 
turned into a dreary marsh by repeated inun- 
dations from the river. — The city of Babylon 
had reached the summit of its magnifioenoe in 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. The accounts of 
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its dimensions vary somewhat Herodotus 
makes the circuit of the walls 480 furlongs : in 
Ctesias, Clitarchus, Curtins and Strabo the 
estimate is about 100 furlongs less. The breadth 
of the walls was said to be 50 feet ; the height, 
according to Herodotus and Ctesias was 200 
cubits, according to Strabo 75 cubits. Probably 
the last estimate is right, and the higher number 
arose from stating 200 cubits instead of 200 
hands. (Hdt. i. 178 ; Strab. p. 788.) The Eu- 
phrates, which divided the city into 2 equal 
parts, was embanked with walls of brick, the 
openings of which at the ends of the transverse 
streets were closed by gates of bronze. A bridge, 
built on piers of hewn stone, united the 2 quar- 
ters of the city ; and at each end of it stood a 
royal palace. Of two other public buildings of the 
greatest celebrity, the one was the temple of 
Belus, rising to a great height, and consisting 
of 8 stories, gradually diminishing in width, and 
ascended by a Sight of steps, which wound 
round the whole building on the outside ; in 
the uppermost story was the golden statue of 
Belus, with a golden altar and other treasures. 
The ‘ hanging gardens ’ of Nebuchadnezzar were 
laid out upon terraces which were raised abo /e 
one another on arches. The houses of the city 
were 8 or 4 stories in height, and the streets 
were straight, intersecting one another at right 
angles. The buildings were almost universally 
constructed of bricks, some burnt and some 
only sun-dried, cemented together with hot 
bitumen and in some cases with mortar. — The 
Babylonians were a people of Turanian or Ural- 
Altaic origin. The original name of their 
country (afterwards called Babylonia from its 
capital) was Kaldu, and its people were called 
Kaldai or Chaldaeans. — Their religion was 
Sabaeism, or the worship of the heavenly bodieB, 
not purely so, but symbolised in the forms of 
idols, besides whom they had other divinities, 
representing the powers of nature. The three 
chief deities were Anu, Ea, and Bel or Belus 
( = Zeus), whose feminine counterpart Belit or 
Beltis is the Mylitta of Herodotus (i. 199) : the 
son of Ea, named Marduk or Merodach, was the 
mediator for men and the god of healing : Istar 
[see Aphrodite] was the daughter of the moon- 
god, and was the spirit of the planet Venus. 
Her husband was Tammuz. [See Adonis.] The 
priests formed a caste, and cultivated science, 
especially astronomy ; in which they knew the 

S t motions of the sun, moon, and 5 of the 
the calculation of eclipses of the moon, 
non of the zodiac into 12 constellations, 
and of the year into 12 months, and the mea- 
surement of time by the sun-dial. They must 
also have had other instruments for measuring 
time, such as the water-clock, for instance ; and 
it is highly probable that the definite methods 
of determining such quantities, which the Chal- 
daean astronomers invented, were the origin of 
the systems of weights and measures used by 
the Greeks and Homans. Their buildings 
prove their knowledge of mechanics; and their 
remains, slight as they are, show considerable 
progress in the fine arts. — The position of the 
city on the lower course of the Euphrates, by 
wluoh it was oonnected with the Persian Gulf, 
and at the meeting of natural routes between 
E. Asia and India on the one side, and Europe, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, on the 
other, made it the seat of a flourishing com- 
merce and of immense wealth and luxury. — 
The district around the city, bounded by the 
Tigris on the E., Mesopotamia on the N., the 
Arabian Desert on the W., and extending to the 
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head of the Persian Gulf on the S., was known 
in later times by the name of Babylonia. [See 
above, and comp. Chaldaea.] This district wan 
a plain, subject to continual inundations from 
the Tigris and Euphrates, which were regulated 
by canals, the chief of which was the Naar- 
malcha, i.e Royal River or Canal (woropbs 
&aurl\aos, Siwpv( ficurthitcfi, flumen regium), 
which extended from the Tigris at Seleuciadue 
W. to the Euphrates, and was navigable. 

B&bjFlon (Baflvhur : nr. Fostat or Old Cairo), 
a fortress in Lower Egypt, on the right bank of 
the Nile, exactly opposite to the pyramids, and 
at the beginning of the canal which connected 
the Nile with the Bed Sea. Its origin was 
ascribed by tradition to a body of Babylonian 
deserters. It first became an important place 
under the Bomans. Augustus made it the sta- 
tion of one of the 8 Egyptian legions. (Strab. 
pp. 807, 812.) 

Babyldnla. [Babylon.] 

Bacohae. [Maenades ; Dionysus.] 

Bacohl&dae (BaKx«f$ai), a Heradid dan, 
derived their name from Bacchis, king of 
Corinth ; for their history see Corinthus. 

BaccMus (Be ucxetos). 1. The author of a 
short musical treatise called tlaayayh rixvys 
fjLovaucrjSy printed by Meibomius, in the An- 
tiquae Musicae Auctores Septem, Amst. 1662. 
—2. Of Miletus, the author of a work on agri- 
culture, referred to by Pliny and Vorro. 

Bacchus. [Dionysub.1 

Bacchylldes (BoucxvA.i5us). one of the lyric 
poets of Greece, bom at luliB in Ceos, and 
nephew as well as fellow-townsman of Simo- 
nides. He flourished about b.c. 470, and lived 
a long time at the court of Hiero in Syracuse, 
together with Simonides and Pindar (Strab. 
p. 426 ; Aelian, V. H. iv. 15). He wrote in the 
Doric dialect Hymns, Paeans, Dithyrambs, &c. 
but all his poems have perished, with the excep- 
tion of a few fragments, and two epigrams m 
the Greek Anthology. The fragments have 
been published by Neue, Bacchulidis Cei 
Fragmenta, Berol. 1828, end by Bergk, 
Poetae Lyrici Oraed. 

Baoenil Silva, a forest which separated the 
Suevi from the Chatti, at the sources of the 
river Visurgis (Weser), probably = the Thurin- 
gian Forest (Caes. B. G. vi. 10). 

Bacis (Betas), the name of several prophets, 
of whom the most celebrated was the Boeotian 
seer, who delivered his oracles in hexameter 
verse at Heleon in Boeotia. In later times 
there existed a collection of his oracles, similar 
to the Sibylline books at Borne. (Hdt. viii. 20, 
77, ix. 48 ; Plat. Theag. 124 d ; Pans. iv. 27, 2, 
ix. 17, x. 12 ; Cic. Div. i. 18, 84.) 

Bactra or Zariaspa (r& Bdierpa , rh. Zaplaara 
and Tj Zapidomi : Balkh), the capital of Bac- 
tria, appears to have been founded by the early 
Persian kings, but not to have been a consider- 
able city till the time of Alexander, who settled 
in it hiB Greek mercenaries and his disabled 
Macedonian soldiers. It stood at the N. foot of 
the M. Paropamisus (the Hindoo Koosh) on 
the river Bactrus (Adirsiah or Dehas) about 
25 miles S. of its junction with the Oxus. 
It was the centre of a considerable traffic. The 
existing ruins, 20 miles in circuit, are all of 
the Mohammedan period. (Strab. p. 518 ; Curt, 
vii. 4-10.) 

B&ctrla or-i&na (Bcucrpiav^ : Bofcrpoi, -mu* 
-to roll Bokhara), a province of the Persian 
empire, bounded on the S. by M. Paropamisus 
which separated it from Ariana, on the E. by 
the N. branch of the same range, which divided 
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it from the Some, on the NS. by the Oxus, 
which separated it from Sogdiana, and on the 
W. by Maxgiana. It was inhabited by a rode 
and warlike people, who were subdued by Cyrus 
or his neat successors. It was included in the 
conquests of Alexander, and formed a part of 
the kingdom of the Seleucidae, until b.c. 255, 
when Theodotus, its governor, revolted from 
AntioohuB II., and founded the Greek kingdom 
of Bactria, which lasted till B.c. 184 or 125, 
when it was overthrown by the Parthians, with 
whom, during its whole duration, its kings were 
sometimes at war, and sometimes in alliance 
against Syria. This Greek kingdom extended 
beyond the limits of the province of Bactria, 
and included at least a part of Sogdiana. 
Bactria was watered by the Oxus and its tribu- 
taries, and contained much fertile land ; and 
much of the commerce between W. Asia and 
India passed through it. (Strab. p. 516 ; Hdt. 
iv. 204 ; Arrian, iii. 29.) 

Baduhennae Lucas, a wood in W. Friesland. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 78). 

Baebla Gens, plebeian, the most important 
members of which are given under their sur- 
names, Dives, Sulca, Tamphilus. 

Baecfila, a town in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
W. of Castulo, in the neighbourhood of silver 
mines (Polyb. x. 88; Liv. xxvii. 18). It may 
correspond to the modem Baylen. 

Baeierrae (Beziers), also called Biterreniis 
urbs, a town in Gallia Narbonensis on the 
Obris, not far from Narbo, and a Roman 
colony : its neighbourhood produced good wine 
(Plin. iii. 86, xiv. 68). 

Baetloa. [Hispania.] 

Baetis ( Ouadalquiver ) ), a river in S. Spain, 
formerly called Tartessus, and by the inhabit- 
ants Certis, rises in Hispania Tarraconensis in 
the territory of the Oretani, flows SW. through 
Baetioa, to which it gives its name, past the 
cities of Corduba and Hispalis, and falls into 
the Atlantic Ocean, by two mouths, N. of Gades 
(Strab. p. 189). 

Bag&ourn (Bavai), the chief town of the 
Nervu in Gallia Belgica: there are many 
Roman remains in the modem town. 

Bagaudae, a Gallic people, who revolted 
under Diocletian, and were with difficulty sub- 
dued by Maximian, a.d. 286 (Eutrop. ix. 20). 

Bagistanus Hons, and Bagistana (Behia- 
tun), a range of hills and a town in Media, SW. 
of Ecbatana (Diod. vi. 18, xvii. 110), celebrated 
for its rook sculptures and inscriptions. 

BagfeUI (Bay was), a eunuoh, highly trusted 
and favoured by Artaxerxes HX (Ochus), whom 
he poisoned, b.c. 888. He was put to death 
by Darius III. Godomannus, whom he had 
attempted likewise to poison, 886. The name 
Bagoas frequently occurs in Persian history, 
and is sometimes used by Latin writers as 
synonymous with a eunuch. 

Bagr&das (Bayptfoas: Mejerdah), a river of 
N. Africa, falling into the Gulf of Carthage 
near Utica (Goes. B. C. ii. 24; Liv. xxx. 10; 
Lucan, iv. 588). It is the same as the Maoaras 
of Polyb. i. 75. 

Baiae (Baianus), a town in Campania, on a 
small bay W. of Naples, and opposite Puteoli, 
was situated in a beautiful country, which 
abounded in warm mineral springs. The baths 
of Baiae were the most celebrated in Italy, and 
the town itself was the favourite watering-place 
of the Romans, who flocked thither in crowds 
for health and pleasure. Seneca calls it * diver- 
sorium vitiorum.’ The whole country was 
studded with the palaces of the Roman nobles 
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and emperors, which covered the coast from 
Baiae to Puteoli : many of these places were 
built out into the sea. (Hor. Od. ii. 18, 90, Bp. 
i. 15, 2 ; Tac. Ann . xii. 21, xiv. 9 ; Senec. Bp. 51 ; 
Plin. xxxi. 4 ; Strab. p. 245.) Nero here matured 
his plot for the murder of Agrippina : Hadrian 
died here, and Alexander Severus built several 
villas (Tac. Arm. xiv. 4 ; Tit. Hadr. 25 ; Alex. 
Sev. 26). The site of ancient Baiae is now for 
the most part oovered by the sea. 

Baiucssses, a people m Gallia Lugdunensis, 
whose capital was Augustodurum (Bayeux). 

B&lblnus, D. Oaelius, was elected emperor 
by the senate along with M. Glodius Pupienus 
Maximus, after the murder of the two Gordians 
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in Africa, at the beginning of a.d. 288 ; but the 
new emperors were slain by the soldiers at 
Rome in June in the same year (Eutrop. ix. 2). 

Balbui, M\ Acillus, the name of two consuls, 
one in b.c. 150, and the other in 114. 

Balbui, T. Ampins, tribune of the plebs b.c. 
68, was a supporter of Pompey, whom he joined 
in the civil war b.c. 49. He was pardoned by 
Caesar through the intercession of Cicero (ad 
Fam. vi. 12 ; Suet. Jul. 77). 

Balbus, M. Atlus, married Julia, the sister 
of Julius Caesar, who bore him a daughter, 
Atia, the mother of Augustus Caesar. [Atia.] 

Balbus, L. CornSlIus. 1. Of Gades, served 
under Q. Metellus and Pompey against Serto- 
rius in Spain, and received from Pompey the 
Roman citizenship. He accompanied Pompey 
on his return to Rome, b.c. 71, and was for a 
long time one of his most intimate friends. At 
the Bame time he gained the friendship of 
Caesar, who placed great confidence in him. 
As the friend of Caesar and Pompey, he had 
numerous enemies, who accused him in 56 of 
having illegally assumed the Roman citizen- 
ship ; he was defended by Cicero, whose speech 
has come down to us, and was acquitted. In 
the civil war (49) Balbus did not take any open 
part against Pompey ; but he attached himself 
to Caesar, and, in conjunction with Oppius, hod 
the entire management of Caesar’s affairs at 
Rome. After the death of Caesar (44) he was 
equally successful in gaining the favour of 
Octavian, who raised him to the consulship in 
40. Balbus wrote a diary (Ephemeria), which 
has not come down to us, of the most remark- 
able occurrences in Caesar’s life (Suet. Jul. 81). 
He took care that Caesar's Commentaries on 
the Gallic war should be continued; and we 
accordingly find the 8th book dedicated to him. 
His letters to Cioero are in Cio. ad Att . viii. 15, 
ix. 7, 18.— & Nephew of the preceding, received 
the Roman franchise along with his uncle. He 
served under Caesar in the civil war; he was 
quaestor of Asinius Pollio in Further Spain in 
b.c. 48. and while there added to his native 
town Gades a suburb; many years afterwards 
he was proconsul of Africa, ana triumphed over 
the Garamantes in 19. He built a magnificent 
theatre at Rome, which was dedicated in 18. 
(Veil. Pat. il 51 ; Cio. Att. viii. 90 
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Balbui.L&sUIui. 1. L. * jurist and brother 
of tiie following.— & d, a Stoic philosopher, 
and a pupil ©I Panaetius, is introduced by 
-Cicero as one of the speakers in his De Natwra 
Deorum , iii. 40 (of. Div. i. 5). 

Balbui, Octfiviui, a contemporary of Cicero, 
bore a high character as a judex ; he was put 
to death by the triumvirs, b.c. 48 (Cic. pro Olu. 
.88 ; VaL Max. v. 7, 8). 

Balbus, Sp. Thorlus, tribune of the plebs, 
about b.c. Ill, proposed an agrarian law. See 
Diet, of Ant., art. Lex Thoria. 

Balefires (BoAcopftcs, baKiaplfes), also called 
CymnSslae (Tuunitrlai) by the Greeks, two 
islands in the mediterranean, off the coast of 
Spain, distinguished by the epithets Major and 
Minor , whence their modern names Majorca 
■and Minorca. They were early known to the 
Carthaginians, who established settlements 
there for the purposes of trade ; they afterwards 
received colonies from Rhodes ; and their 
population was at a later time of a very mixed 
kind. Their inhabitants, also called Bale arcs, 
were celebrated .as Blingers, and were employed 
as such in the armies of the Carthaginians and 
Romans. In consequence of their piracies they 

C yoked the hostility of the Romans, and were 
illy subdued, b.c. 128, by Q. Metellus, who 
assumed accordingly the surname Balearicus. 
{Strab. pp. 167, 654 ; Polyb. i. 67, iii. 118; Diod. 
v. 16 : Flor. iii. 8 ; Oros. i. 2, v. 18.) 

Batista, prefect of the praetorians under 
Valerian, whom he accompanied to the East. 
After the defeat and capture of that emperor 
{a.d. 260), he rallied a body of Roman troops, 
and defeated the Persians in Cilicia. His sub- 
sequent career is obscure ; he iB mentioned as 
one of the Thirty Tyrants, and was probably 
put to death, about 264, by Odenathus. (Trebell. 
Poll. Trig. Tyr. 17.) 

Bamballo, u. Fulvlus, father of Fulvia, the 
wife of M. Antonius, the triumvir, received the 
nickname of Bambalio on account of a hesitancy 
in hiB speech (Cic. Phil. ii. 86, iii. 6). 

Bambyofi. [Hiebapolis.] 

B&n&sa ( Mamora ? Ru.), a city of Mauretania 
Tingitana, on the river Subur {Sebou), near the 
VT. coast: a colony under Augustus (Plin. v. 5). 

Bandfislae Eons, a fountain celebrated by 
Horace (Od. iii. 18). According to the scholiast 
Acron it was in the neighbourhood of Horace’s 
Sabine farm ; and the spring called Fontana 
degli Oratini , which gushes out under a small 
rock on the hill Bide between the two supposed 
sites of his farm, answers the description. 
In the 12th century a church was standing 
about six miles from Venusia in Apulia de- 
scribed in old documents as ‘ Eccles. SS. Gervasi 
etProtasi in Bandusino Fonte apud Venusiom,’ 
whence some conolude that the spring men- 
tioned by Horace was near his birthplace, not 
at his farm: but the expressions in the ode 
itself point inevitably to the conclusion that 
Horace speaks of a spring near his dwelling. 

BanfXa (Bantinus ; Banzi or Vanei ), a town 
near Venusia, in a woody district (saltus 
Bantini , Hor. Od. iii. 4, 15), on the borders of 
Luoania and Apulia (Liv. xxvii. 25 ; Plin. iii. 16). 

Barbftna Wojana), a river in Illyria, flows 
through the Pains Labeatis (Liv. xliv. 81). 
Barb&rla. [Azakia.] 

Barbfttlo, commander of the household troops 
tinder Gallus, whom he arrested by command 
of Constantins, aj>. 854. In 885 he was sent 
into Gaul to assist Julian against the Alemanni. 
He was pat to death by Constantins in 859. 
(4am. Marc. xiv. 11, xviii. 8.) 
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Bwb&ttti, X. Horfitlus, consul B.c. 449 with 
Valerius Publioola after the overthrow of the 
decemvirs. [Publioola.] 

B&rbosthines, a mountain E. of Sparta. 
Barb&la, AemHIus. 1. Q., consul b.c. 817, 
when he subdued Apulia, and consul again in 
811, when he fought against the Etruscans.— 
2. L., consul in 281, carried on war against the 
Tarentines, Samnites, and SaUentines.— A. X. 
oonsul in 280, fought against the Ligurians. 

Barca, the surname of Hamilcab, the father 
of Hannibal, iB probably the same as the 
Hebrew Barak , which signifies lightning. His 
family was distinguished as the ‘Barcine 
family,* and the aemooratical party, which 
supported this family, as the ‘ Barcine party.* 
Baroa or -e (B apKrf: Bo pKlnjs, Bapxcuos , 
Barcaeus). 1. ( Merjeh , Ru.), the second city of 
Cyrenaica, in N. Africa, 100 Btadia (10 geog. 
miles) from the sea, appears to have been at 
first a settlement of a Libyan tribe, the 
Barcaei, but about B.c. 560 was colonised by the 
Greek seceders from Cyrene, and became so 
powerful as to make the W. part of Cyrenaica 
virtually independent of the mother city. In 
I b.c. 510 it was taken by the Persians, who 



removed most of its inhabitants to Bactria, and 
under the Ptolemies its ruin was completed by 
the erection of its port into a new city, which 
was named Ptolemais, and which took the 
place of Barca aB one of the cities of the 
Cyrenaic Pentapolis. (Hdt. iv. 160, 164, 167, 
171, 200; Strab. p. 887; Plin. v. 82; Cyrene.) 
—2. A town in Bactria peopled by the removed 
inhabitants of the Cyrenaic Barca. 

Barolno ( Barcelona ), a town of the Laeetani, 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, afterwards a Roman 
colony : the town was not large, but possessed 
an excellent harbour (Ptol. ii. 6 ; Oros, vii. 148). 

Bardanei. JAbsaceb XXI.] 

Bardylii or Bardyllis (B dp ipvhis, BdpivMts), 
an Illyrian chieftain, oarried on frequent wars 
with the Macedonians, but was at length de- 
feated and slain in battle by Philip, the father 
of Alexander the Great, b.c. 859 (Diod. xvi. 4 ; 
Cic. Off. ii. 11, 40). 

Barea Sorfinus, consul suffectus in a.d. 52 
under Claudius, and afterwards proconsul of 
Asia, was a man of justice and integrity. He 
was accused of treason in the reign of Nero, 
and also of employing his daughter Servilia to 
use magic, and was condemned to death together 
with her. The chief witness against him was 
P. Egnatius Celer, a Stoic philosopher, and the 
teacher of Soranus. (Juv. iii. 116; Dio Cass, 
lxii. 26; Tao. Arm. xvi. 80.) . , 

B&rgtlsli, a people in the NE. oi Spain, be- 
tween the Pyrenees and the Iberus (Polyb. iii. 
86 ;) 

Bfirlum (F inns : Bari), a town in Apulia, 
on the Adriatic, a munioipium, and oelebrated 
for its fisheries ( Barium piscosum, Hor. Sat . i. 
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0, 97; Stnb. p. 288 In the 10th century the 
Grew emperors made it the capital of Apulia. 

SmuofttM (BapmJmis) or Barsaentus (Bop- 
(dsrros), satrap of the Arachoti and Drangae, 
took part in the murder of Darius III., and fled 
to Tn$<s where he was seized by the inhabitants 
and delivered up to Alexander, who put him to 
death (Arrian, iii. 8. 21 ; Diod. xvii. 74). 

BarsinS (Bapaivy). 1. Daughter of Artabazus, 
and wife of Memnon the Rhodian, subsequently 
married Alexander the Great, to whom she bore 
a son, Heracles. She and her son were put to 
death by Polysperchon in 809. — 2. Also called 
Btatlra, elder daughter of Darius III., whom 
Alexander married at Susa. Shortly after Alex- 
ander’s death she was murdered by Roxana. 

Bastaltis. [Batanaea.] 

Basilla (Basel or Bale), a town on the Rhine, 
, in the neighbourhood of whioh Valentinian built 
a ‘fdrtress (Amm. Marc. xxx. 8). It became im- 
portant after the ruin of Augusta Rauracorum. 

Basilina, the mother of Julian the apostate, 
being the second wife of Julius Constantins, 
brother of Constantine the Great. 

BasilXus, commonly called Basil the Great, 
was bom a.d. 829, at Caesarea. (See Diet, of 
Christ . Biogr.) 

B&sHus, L. Kinuofos, served under Caesar 
in Gaul, and commanded part of Caesar’s fleet 
in tiie civil war. He was one of Caesar’s assas- 
sins (b.c. 44), and in the following year was 
murdered by his own slaves. (Caes. B. G. vi. 29, 
vii. 92 ; Appian, B. C. iii. 96 ; Oros. vi. 18 ; Cic. 
Fam. vi. 16.) 

Bass&reus. [Dionysus.] 

Basins, Aufidius, an orator and historian 
under Augustus and Tiberius, wrote an account 
of the Roman wars in Germany, and a work 
upon Roman history of a more general cha- 
racter, which was continued in 81 books by the 
elder Pliny (Quint, x. 1, 108 ; Plin. vi. 27). 

Bassus, Q. Caecilius, a Roman eques, and an 
adherent of Pompey, fled to Tyre after the battle 
of Pharsalia, b.c. 48. Shortly afterwards he ob- 
tained possession of Tyre, and subsequently 
settled down in Apamea, where he maintained 
himself for 8 years (46-48). On the arrival of 
Cassius in Syria in 48, the troops of Bassus 
went over to Cassius. (Dio Cass, xlvii. 26 ; Yell. 
Pat. ii. 69 ; Cic. Fam. xi. 1, xii. 11.) 

Bassus, Caeslus, a Roman lyric poet, and a 
friend of Peroius, who addresses his 6th satire 
to him, was destroyed along with his villa in a.d. 
79 by the eruption of Vesuvius whioh over- 
whelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii (Quint, x. 

1, 96; Pers. vi. 1 ; Schol. ad loc. ; Plin. Ep. vi. 
16). He also wrote a poem on metres, of which 
it is thought fragments remain in a prose 
version (Gaisford, Script. Metr. 1887 ; Keil, 1874). 

Bassus, Saleius, a Roman epic poet of con- 
siderable merit, contemporary witn Vespasian 
(Tac. Dial. 6; Quint, x. 1, 90; Juv. vii. 80). 
The poem ad Pisonem (in PoHt. Lat. Min.) has 
been ascribed to this Bassus, but probably 
erroneously : it seems to belong to the age of 
Clandius. 

Bas t araae or Bastemae, a warlike German 
people, who migrated to the country near the 
mouth of the Danube. They are first mentioned 
in tiie wars of Philip and Perseus against the 
Romans, and at a later period they frequently 
devastated Thrace, and were engaged in wars 
with the Roman governors of the province of 
M aced on ia. In b.c. 80, they were defeated by 
M. Crassus, and driven across the Danube ; and 
we find them, at a later time, partly settled be- 
tween the Tyras (Dneister) and Borysthenes 
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(Dnieper), and partly at the mouth of the 
Danube, under the name of Feucini, from their 
inhabiting the island of Pence, at the mouth of 
this river. (Strab. pp. 98, 118, 291, 294, 806; 
Liv. xl. 57 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 266, Germ. 46.) 

Bastit&ai (also Bastetani, Bastuli), a people, 
in Hispania Baetioa on the coast (Strab. p. 189). 

B&tanaea or Basanitis (Barareua, BeurayTns : 

0. T. Bashan, Bosan), a district of Palestine, £. 
of the Jordan, extending from the river Jabbok 
on the S. to Mt. Hermon, in the Antilibanus. 
chain, on the N. [Judaea.] 

B&t&vi or B&t&vi (Juv. viii. 51 ; Lucan, i. 481), 
a Celtic people who abandoned their homeB in 
consequence of civil dissensions, before the time 
of Julius Caesar, and settled in the island 
formed by the Rhine, the Waal, and the Maas, 
which island was called after them Insula . 
Batavorum. They were for a long time alliea 
of the Romans in their wars against the Ger- 
mans, and were of great service to the former 
by their excellent cavalry ; but at length, ex- 
asperated by the oppressions of the Roman 
officers, they rose m revolt under Claudius 
Civilis, in a.d. 69, and were with great difficulty 
subdued. On their subjugation they were 
treated by the Romans with mildness, and were 
exempt from taxation. Their country, which 
also extended beyond the island S. of the Maas 
and Waal, was called, at a later time, Batavia. 
Their chief towns were Lugdunum (Leyden) 
and Batavodurum, between the Maas and the 
Waal. The Caninefates or Canninefates were 
a branch of the Batavi, and dwelt in the W. of 
the island. (Caes. B . G. iv. 10 ; Tac. Hist. iv. 
12-87, v. 14, Germ. 29 .) 

Batavodflrum. [Batavi.] 

Bathyoles (Ba0iwA7?r), a sculptor of Magnesia 
on the Maeander, constructed for the Lacedae- 
monians the colossal throne of the Amyclaean 
Apollo, a sort of carved screen surrounding 
the statue and ornamented with mythological 
figures. He belongs to the early Ionian school 
soon after 600 B.c. (Paus. iii. 18, 6.) 

B&thyUus. 1. Of Samos, a beautiful youth 
beloved by Anacreon. — 2. Of Alexandria, the 
freedman and favourite of Maecenas (Tac. Ann - 

1. 54), brought to perfection, together with 
Pylades of Cilicia, the imitative dance of the 
Pantomimus. Bathyllus excelled in comic, and 
Pylades in tragic personifications. (See Diet. 
Ant. s.v. Pantomimus.) 

Batnae (Bdrvai : Berry cubs). I. ( Saruj) % a 
city of Osroene in Mesopotamia, E. of the Eu- 

S hrates, and SW. of Edessa, at about equal 
istances ; founded by the Macedonians ; cele- 
brated for its annual fair of Indian and Syrian 
merchandise (Amm. Marc. xiv. 8).— 2. ( Dahab ), 
a city in Syria, between Beroea and Hierapolis. 

Bato (Bar up). 1. The charioteer of Amphia- 
raus, was swallowed up by the earth along with 
Amphiaraus.— 2. The name of 2 leaders of the 
Pannonians and Dalmatians in their insurrec- 
tion in the reign of Augustus, a.d. 6. Tiberius 
finally subdued Dalmatia; Bato surrendered 
to him in 9 upon promise of pardon, and accom- 
panied him to Italy. (Dio Cass. Iv. 82, lvi. 11 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 110-115.) 

BattX&dae (Barnctoai), kings of Cyrene during 
8 generations. 1. Battus I., of Thera, led a 
colony to Africa at the command of the Delphic 
oracle, which he consulted about his stammering 
Bpeeon, and founded Cyrene about b.o. 681. He 
was the first king of Cyrene, his government was 
gentle and just, and after his death in 699 he was 
worshipped as a hero. (Hdi iv. 167 ; Pind .Pyth. 
iv. 10, v. 89.) According to the Scholiast on 
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Pindar, the founder was an Aristoteles, who was and Belbina , a town in the NW. of Laconia, on 
called Battue because that was the titfe of Libyan the borders of Arcadia. The surrounding die- 
native kings.— -& Areesilaus I., son of No. 1, trict was called BebrUnatu and BeUnrutfii. 
reigned b. o. 599-688.-4. Battus II., sumamed (Strab. p. 848 ; Pans. viii. 85.) 

'the Happy/ son of No. 9, reigned b. c. 588-560? Bel&slf or Bel&iys (B&e<ris, Bfocovs), a 
Xh his reign, Cyrene received a great number Chaldaean priest at Babylon, who is said, in 
of colonists from various parts of Greece ; and conjunction with Arbaoes, the Mode, to have 
in consequence of the increased strength of his overthrown the old Assyrian empire. [Abbaceb.1 
kingdom Battus was able to subdue the neigh- Belesis afterwards received the satrapy of 
bouring Libyan tribes, and to defeat Apries, Babylon from Arbaces. (Diod. ii. 24.) 
king of Egypt (670), who had espoused the Belg&e, one of the three great people into 
cause of tne Libyans (Hdt. iv. 150).— 4. Aroes- which Caesar divides the population of Gaul. 
U&US II., son of Mo. 8, sumamed ( the Oppres- They were bounded on the N. by the Bhine, on 
sive/ reigned about b. c. 560-550. In conse- the W. by the ocean, on the S. by the Sequana 
quence of dissensions between himself and his {Seine) and Matrona {Marne), and on the E. 
brothers, the latter withdrew from Cyrene, and by the territory of the Treviri. They were of 
founded Barca. He was strangled by his German origin, and had settled in the country, 
brother or friend, Learchus (Hdt. iv. 160).— expelling or reducing to subjection the former 
5. Battus III., or ‘ the Lame,' son of No. 4, inhabitants. They were the bravest of the 
reigned about b. c. 550-580. In his time, inhabitants of Gaul, were subdued by Caesar 
Demonax, a Mantinean, gave a new consti- after a courageous resistance, and were the 
tution to the city, whereby the royal power waB first Gallic people who threw off the Homan 
reduced within very narrow limits.— 6. Arces- dominion. The Belgae were subdivided into 
ilaus III., son of No. 5, reigned about b. c. the tribes of the Nebvh, Bellovaci, Re mi, 
680-514, was driven from Cyrene in an attempt Suebsioneb, Morin i, Menapii, Aduatici, and 
to recover the ancient royal privileges, but others ; and the collective forces of the whole 
recovered his kingdom with the aid of Samian nation were more than a million. (Caes. B. G. 
auxiliaries. He endeavoured to strengthen i. 1, ii. 4, v. 24 ; Strab. p. 192.) There were also 
himself by making submission to Cumbyses in Belgae in the south of Britain, whom Caesar 
625. He was, however, again obliged to leave seems to place in Kent and Sussex ; Ptolemy 
Cyrene ; he fled to Alazir, king of Barca, whose more inland, in parts of Wilts, Hants, and 
daughter he had married, and was there slain Somerset (Caes. B. G. v. 12 ; Ptol. ii. 8, 28). 
by tne Barcaeans and some Cyrenaean exiles. Ptolemy giveB their real settlement, whereas 
(Hdt. iv. 162-167.)— 1 7. B&ttUS Iv., probably son Caesar speaks of stray bodies of immigrants 
of No. 6, of whose life we have no accounts.— whom he came across. 

8. Areesilaus IV., probably son of No. 7, Belglca. [Gallia.] 

whose victory in the chariot-race at the Pythian Belgium, the name generally applied to the 

games, b. c. 466, is celebrated by Pindar in his territory of the Bellovaci, and of the tribes 
4th and 6th Pythian odes. At his death, about dependent upon the latter — namely, the Atre- 
460, a popular government was established. bates, Ambiani, Velliocasses, Aulerci, and 
Battiades. [Callimachus.] Caleti. Belgium did not include the whole 

Battus (Bdrroj), a shepherd whom HermeB country inhabited by the Belgae, for we find 
turned into a stone, because he broke a promise the Nervii, Remi, <fcc., expressly excluded from 
of silence regarding the cattle stolen by Hermes it. (Caes. B. G. v. 24.) 

(Ov. Met. ii. 688; cf. Ant. Lib. 28). Belis&rlus, the greatest general of Justinian, 

Batiilum, a town in Campania (Verg. Aen. was a native of Illyria and of mean extraction, 
vii. 789 ; Sil. viii. 666). In a. d. 684, ho overthrew the Vandal kingdom 

Baucis. [Philemon.] in Africa, which hod been established by 

Bauli {Bacolo), a collection of villas rather Genseric about 100 years previously, and took 
than a town, between Misenum and Baiae in prisoner the Vandal king, Gelimer, whom ho 
Campania. led in triumph to Constantinople (Procop. 

Bavins and Xaevlus, two malevolent poet- Vand. i. 11, ii. 8). In 585-640, Belisarius 
asters, who attacked the poetry of Virgil and carried on war against the Goths in Italy, and 
Horace (V erg. Eel. iii. 90; Hor. Epod. 10). conquered Sicily, but he was recalled by the 
Baiira or Beslra (B d£tpa : B d(tpoi : Bajour , jealousy of Justinian. In 541-544 he again 
NW. of Peahawur), a city in the Paropaanisus, carried on war against the Goths in Italy, 
taken by Alexander on his march into India. but was again recalled by Justinian, leaving 
Bebryces {BifipvKes). 1. A mythical people his victories to be completed by his rival 
in Bithynia, said to be of Thracian origin Norses in the complete overthrow of the 
(Strab. p. 296) whose king, Amycus, slew Pollux Gothic kingdom, and the establishment of 
[Ajroonautae].— 2 An ancient Iberian people the exarchate of Ravenna (Procop. Goth. i. 5, 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, N. and S. ii. 80 ; iii. 1-82, iv. 21). The last victory of 
of the Pyrenees : they possessed numerous Belisarius was gained in repelling an inroad of 
herds of cattle (Sil. It. iii. 420; Zonar. viii. 21). the Bulgarians, 659 (Theopn. 198). In 668 he 
Bedri&eum ( Oalvatone ), also spelt Bebn- was accused of a conspiracy against the life of 
aeum and Betrlaeum, a small place in Cisal- Justinian ; according to a popular tradition 
pine Gaul, between Cremona and Verona, cele- (which rests merely on the authority of Tsetses 
orated for the defeat both of Ofcho and, a few in the 12th cent, and an anonymous writer 
months later, of the Vitellian troops, a. d. 69 of the 11th) he was deprived of his property, 
(Tac. Hut. ii. 48, iii. 15). his eyes were put out, and he wandered as a 

Begorritil Laeui {Oatrovo), a lake in beggar through Constantinople; but according 
Eordaea of Macedonia (Liv. xlii. 58). to the more authentic account, he was merely 

Belbina {BiK&ira: Bt\$ivlnjs). 1. {St. George imprisoned for a year in his own palace, and 
(VArbori), an island in the Aegaean sea, off tne then restored to ms honours (Theoph. 160, 198). 
3. coast of Attica (Hdt. viii. 125 ; Strab. p. 875). He died in 565. — The story of his blindness and 
—2. See Belemina. beggary— 4 date obolum Belisnrio '—though it 

Belemlna (BeAc/ifra), also called Belmina should be rejected absolutely in as muc h as the 
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sOenoe of Ike earlier writer* practically contra- 
dicts it, wee revived by some modem writers and 
popularised by Marmontel; and it was even 
end that the statue in the Borghese collection, 
which Wmohehnann showed to represent 
Augustus propitiating Nemesis, was 
BeHsarius begging. As a military 
commander, and as the preserver of 
the empire against barbarian in- 
roads, Belisarius ranks among the 

r b men of antiquity : his private 
was rendered unattractive by 
avarice and by his submission to his 
wife, the infamous Antonina. 

BellSrdphon or Bellftrdphontei 
(B *\K«pop&w or BtWepo^rrr/t), son 
of the Corinthian king Olaucus and 
Eurymede and grandson of Sisyphus 
(17. vi. 155 ; Apollod. i. 9, 8) ; but ac- 
cording to Hyg. Fab. 191 he was son 
of Poseidon (cf. Schol. ad Pind. 01. 
ziii. 66). Some said that he was 
originally called Hipponous, and re- 
ceived the name Bellerophon from 
slaying the Corinthian BeUerus (pro- 
bably a later addition to his story, 
manufactured to explain his name ; 

Schol. ad II. 6. 155, and Apollod. ii. 

8). To be purified from the murder he fled to 
Proetus, whose wife, Antea, fell in love with the 
young hero ; but as her offers were rejected by 
him, she accused him to her husband of liaving 
made attempts on her honour. Other ac- 
counts name the wife Sthenoboea. Her punish- 
ment is related in Apollod. ii. 3, 2, and was a 
subjeot for the Stheneboea of Euripides. She is 
said to have mounted Pegasus and to have been 
thrown into the Bea. Proetus, unwilling to kill 
Bellerophon with his own hands, sent him to his 
father-in-law, Iobates, king of Lycia, with a 
letter begging that the messenger should be 
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kilUd tha Chimien with hi. mow*. lA t U i. 
thus disappointed Bent Bellerophon against 
the Solymi and next against the A masons. In 
these contests he was also victorious; and on 
his return to Lycia, being attacked by the 




i to death. Iobates accordingly sent him to 
the monster Chimaera, thinking that he 
was sure to perish in the contest. After ob- 
taining possession of the winged horse, Pega- 
sus, Bellerophon rose with him in the air, and 


Bellerophon taking leave of Proetus. 


bravest Lycians, whom Iobates had placed in 
ambush for the purpose, Bellerophon slew them 
all. Iobates, now seeing that it was hopeless 
to kill the hero, gave him his daughter 
(Philonoe, Anticlea, or Cassandra) in marriage, 
and made him his successor on the throne. 
Bellerophon became the father of Isander, 
Hippolochus, and Laodamla. At last Bellero- 
phon drew upon himself the hatred of the gods, 
and, consumed by grief, wandered lonely 
through the Alelan field, avoiding the paths of 
men. This is all that Homer says respecting 
Bollerophon’s later fato : some traditions related 
that he attempted to fly to heaven 
upon Pegasus, but that Zeus sent a 
gad-fly to sting the horse, which 
threw off the rider upon the earth, 
who became lame or blind in con- 
sequence. (Pind. I8th. vi. 44 ; Schol. 
ad 01. xiii. 90 ; Hor. Od. iv. 11, 26.) 
Bellerophon was honoured as a god 
at Corinth (on whose coins and on 
those of her colonies Pegasus often 
appears), and also in Lycia (Paus. ii. 
2, 24 ; Q. Smym. x. 162).— As regards 
the history and meaning of the 
story, it must be observed that the 
characteristic parts are the con- 
nexion with Pegasus and the fight 
with the Chimaera. The story of 
Proetus is one which is often re- 
lated of others in much the same 
form. Homer tells nothing of Pega- 
sus: it is not, however, necessary 
to suppose that the Pegasus story is 
everywhere post-Homeric. Homer 
may have adopted the Corinthian 
hero for his Lycian romance before 
the connexion with Pegasus was 
fully established : for it is clear that 
the local Corinthian myths com- 
bined the two at some time or 
other. In Bellerophon some see 
merely a sum-god akin to Perseus. 
Others lay stress on his descent from G-laucus, a 
sea-god, and Poseidon, combining this with the 
desoent of Pegasus from Poseidon ; the winged 
horse, they say, symbolises the clouds, and the 
fight with the Chimaera, a thunderstorm in 
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vhichBeUetopl^m, the heavenly rider, destroys 
the evil elements of the storm* [See further 
tinder Gbdcasba and Pegasus!] Though 
Bellerophon is sometimes represented as an 
armed warrior, he most commonly appears, 
when mounted on Pegasus, olad in chlamys and 
petasus, with a spear in his right hand. 

Belli, a Celtiberian people in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis. 

Bellona (originally Duellona, Varr. L. L. v. 
78), the Roman goddess of war, was probably a 
Sabine divinity** Nerio, the wife of Mars or th3 
personification of his power. [See Mars.J She 
has all the attributes of Enyo in the litera- 
ture influenced by Greek, following Mars with 
weapons, or described as armed with a bloody 
scourge. (Verg. Aen. viii. 703.) During the 
Saranite wars, in b.c. 290, App. Claudius Caecus 
vowed a temple to her, which was erected in 
the Campus Martins, outside the Pomerium, 
as a deity of trouble (Liv. x. 19 ; Ov. Fast. vi. 
199). A further development came from Asia 
Minor after the Mithridatic wars and the attri- 
butes of the goddess of Comana (a moon-goddess 
and a war- goddess) were transferred to Bellona. 
Hence the fanatic character of the Bellonarii, 
her priests, who wounded themselves in the 
processions, attended with trumpets and cym- 
bals (Plut. Suit. 9 ; Strab. p. 585 ; Tibull. i. 6, 
48 ; Mart. xii. 57 ; Lucan, i. 565). 

Bellov&oi, the most powerful of the Belgae, 
dwelt in the modern Beauvais , between the 
Seine, Oise, Somme, and Bresle. In Caesar’s 
time they could bring 100,000 men into the 
field, but they were subdued by Caesar with 
the other Belgae (Caes. B. G. ii. 4, 8, vii. 59). 

BSlon or Baelon (be\(vv, Bcuktbr, nr. Bolonia, 
Ru.), a seaport town in Hispania Baetica on a 
river of the same name (now Barbate ), the usual 
place for crossing over to Tingis in Mauretania 
(Strab. p. 140). 

Belus (Br)Aos), son of Poseidon and Libya or 
Eurynome, twin-brother of Agenor, and father 
of Aegyptus and Danaus (Apollod. ii. 1, 4 ; 
Hdt. vii. 61 ; Pans. iv. 28 ; Aesch. Suppl. 818). 
He was properly the national deity of various 
Semitic nations, worshipped as Baal or Bel, 
and, while sometimes identified by the Greeks 
with Zeus, was also regarded as the ancestral 
hero of those nations from whom the legends 
about him were transplanted to Greece and 
there became mixed up with Greek myths. 

Bglus (B 7)kos\ Nahr Naman), a river of 
Phoenicia, rising at the foot of M. Carmel, and 
falling into the Bea close to the S. of Ptolemais 
(Acre), celebrated for the tradition that its fine 
sand first led the Phoenicians to the invention 
of glass (Plin. v. 75). 

BSn&cus Laont (Logo di Garda), a lake in 
the N. of Italy (Gallia TranBpadana), out of 
which the Mincius flows (Verg. Georg, ii. 160, 
Aen. x. 205 ; Plin. iii. 181). 

Bendii (Bevbts, Bevtifitios), a Thracian goddess 
whose worship was at an early period intro- 
duced into Attica by Thracian metoeci (Plat. 
Bep. 827; Strab. p. 470; Hesych. s.v.). Livy 
(xxxviii. 41) mentions a temple in her honour 
near the Thracian Hebrus, b.c. 189. She was 
identified by the Greeks with Artemis and with 
Hecate for reasons which are easily understood 
if she was, as is stated, a goddess of tlie moon 
and also of hunting among the Thracians. The 
epithet of the Thracian Bendis was Sikoyxos 
(Cratin. ap. Hesych.), which, according to 
HesyehiuB, signifies either the huntress or the 
fodJsss who, like Hecate (Hes. Th. 418 ), n * 
noth in earth and in heaven. It is dear 
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Herodotus (v. 7) identifies her with Artemis. 

I As a goddess of light she was honoured with a 
torch-.*aoe si the Bendideia in the Peiraeus, 
with the peculiarity, doubtless Thracian, that 
it was a mounted race. [Diet. Ant. s.v. Lam- 
padedromia.] 

Bfativentum . (Benevento), a town in Sam- 
nium on the Appia Via, at the junction of the 
two valleys through which the Sabatus and 
I Color flow, formerly called Maleventum or 
Ma\6tyrov (probably from an original Maloeis). 
It was one of the most ancient towns in Italy, 
having been founded, according to tradition, 
by Diomede. In the Samnite wars it was sub- 
dued by the Romans, who sent a colony thither 
in b.c. 268, and changed its name Maleventum 
into Beneventum (Liv. ix. 27 ; Fest. s.v. Bene- 
ventum). It was colonised a second time, by 
Augustus, and was hence called Colonia Julia 
Concordia Augusta Felix (Strab. p. 250 ; Orell. 
907). The modern town has several Roman 
remains, among others a triumphal arch of 
Trajan. 

BerScyntla. [Rhea.] 

B4r8mo8 (B epcrimi), a Macedonia form of 
Pherenice (Gepcpbcij), i.e. “ Bringing Victory.”— 
1. A daughter of LagoB, first the wife of an 
obscure Macedonian, and afterwards of Ptolemy 
I. Soter, who fell in love with her when she 
came to Egypt in attendance on his bride 
Eurydice, Antipater’s daughter. She was cele- 
brated for her beauty and virtue, and was the 
mother of Ptolemy Ii. Philadelphus. (Paus. i. 
6; Plut. Pyrrh. 4; Just. xvi. 2; Theocr. xvii. 
84).— 2. Daughter of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, 
and wife of Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, 
who divorced Laodico in order to marry her, 
b.c. 249. On the death of Ptolemy, b.c. 247, 
Antiochus recalled Laodice, who notwithstand- 
ing caused him to be poisoned, and murdered 
Berenice and her son (Athen. p. 45 ; Just, xxvii. 
1). — 3. Daughter of Magas, king of Cyrene, and 
wife of Ptolemy III. Euergetes. She was put 



to death by her son Ptolemy IV. Philopator on 
his accession to the throne, 221. The famous 
hair of Berenice, which she dedicated for her 
husband's safe return from his Syrian expedi- 
tion in the temple of Arsinoe at Zephyrium, 
was said to have become a constellation. It 
was celebrated by Callimachus in a poem, of 
which we have a translation by Catullus. (J ust, 
xxvi. 8, xxx. 1 ; Polyb. v. 86, xv. 26.)— 4. Other- 
wise called Cleopatra , daughter of Ptolemy 
VIH. Lathyrus, succeeded her father on the 
throne, b.c. 81, and married Ptolemy X. (Alex- 
ander II.), but was murdered by her husband 
nineteen days after her marriage (Paua i. 9 ; 
Appian, B. C. i. 414).— 5. Daughter of Ptolemy 
XL Auletes, and eldest sister of the famous 
Cleopatra, was placed on the throne by the 
Alexandrines when they drove out her father, 

x 2 
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B.o. 68. She next married Archelaus, but wai one Nicator, who gave it the Macedonian name 
put to death with her husband, when Gabinius of Beroea (Strab. p. 761 ; Procop. B. P. ii. 7). It 
restored Auletes, 66. (Dio Caaw xxxix. IS, is called Selbon or Chelbon in Eaekiel (xxvii, 
66-68; Pint. Ant. 8.)— 8. Sister of Herod the 18), and Ohalep in the Byzantine writers, a 
Great, married Aristobulus, who was put to name still retained in the modem Haleb, tot 
death, b.c. 6. She afterwards went to Rome, which 'Europeans have substituted Aleppo, 
where she spent the remainder of her life. She B6r6iHf (Bi)paxr6s or Btipwrads), a priest of 
was the mother of Agrippa I.— 7. Daughter of Bolus at Babylon, lived in the reign of An- 
Agrippa I., married her uncle Herod, King of tioohus II. (b.c. 261-246), and wrote in Greek a 
Chalets, by whom she had two sons. After the history of Babylonia in three books (called 
death of Herod, a.d. 48, Berenice, then twenty Ba&v\atvtKd, and sometimes XoAfitu kd or taro - 
years old, lived with her brother Agrippa II., plat Xa\9ouical). It embraced the earliest tra- 
not without suspicion of incestuous commerce ditions about the human race, a description of 
with him. She gained the love of Titus, who was Babylonia and its population, and a chrono- 
only withheld from making her his wife by fear logical list of its kings down to the time of the 
, of offending the Homans by such a step (Juv. vi. great Cyrus. Berosus says that he derived the 
158 ; Tac. Hist. ii. 2, 81 ; Dio Cass. lxvi. 16, 18). materials for his work from the archives in the 
BerfoioS (B eptyimj : B epevtxevs), the name of temple of Belus. The work itself is lost, but 
several cities of the period of tne Ptolemies, considerable fragments of it are preserved in 
1. Formerly Eziongeber (Ru. nr. Akabah), in Josephus, Eusebius, Syncellus, ana the Chris- 
Arabia, at the head of the Sinus Aelanites, or tian Fathers ; and even these remnants are of 
E. branch of the Bed Sea (Joseph. Ant. viii. great value. — Editions. By Richter, Lips. 1826, 
6.)— 8. In Upper Egypt (for so it was con- and in Didot’s Fragment a Historicorum Grae- 
sidered, though it lay a little S. of the parallel corum, vol. ii. Paris, 1848. 
of Syene), on the coast of the Red Sea, on a Birftma {BrjpurSs : Bijpvrtos : Beirut, Ru.), 
gulf called Sinus Immundus (hcdBapros k6\tos, one of the oldest seaports of Phoenicia, stood 
now Foul Bay), where its ruins are still visible, on a promontory near the mouth of the river 
It was named alter the mother of Ptolemy II. Mogoras (Nahr Beirut), half way between 
Philadelphus, who built it, and made a road Byblus ana Sidon. It was destroyed by the 
hence to Coptos, so that it became a chief em- Syrian king Tryphon (b.c. 140), and restored by 
porium for the commerce of Egypt with Arabia Agrippa under Augustus, who made it a colony, 
and India. Under the Romans it was the It afterwards became a celebrated seat of learo- 
residence of a praefectus. (Strab. pp. 770, 816.) — ins. (Strab. p. 766.) 

8. B. Panchrysos (B. irdyxpvaos or tj Kurd 2d- B6sa. [AntinoOpolis.] 
fiat), on the Red Sea coast in Aethiopia, con- Belli, a fierce and powerful Thracian people, 
siderably S. of the above ; bo called from the who dwelt along the whole of Mt. Haemus as 
neighbouring gold mines worked by the Egyp- far as the Euxine. After the conquest of Mace- 
tians. (Strab. p. 771 ; Plin. vi. 170.)— 4. B. Epl- donia by the Romans (b.c. 168), the Bessi were 
dlrai (B. M Aciprjs), on the Prom. Dira, on tne attacked by them, and subdued. (Hdt. vii. Ill ; 
W. side of the entrance to the Red Sea {8 traits Strab. p. 818 ; Liv. xxxix. 63.) 
of Bah-el- Mandeb). (Strab. p. 769.)— 5. (Ben Beiius (Brjaaos), satrap of Bactria under 
Qhaei, Ru.), in Cyrenaica, formerly Heiperii Darius HI., seized Darius soon after the battle 
CEairepts), the fabled site of the Gardens of the of Arbela, b.c. 881. Pursued by Alexander in 
Hesperides, a colony of Arcesilas IV. It took the following year, Bessus put Darius to death, 
its later name from the wife of Ptolemy III. and fled to Bactria where he assumed the title 
Euergetes, and was the westernmost of the five of king. He was betrayed by two of his 
cities of the Lybian Pentapolis. followers to Alexander, who put him to death. 

BergUt&ni, a people in the NE. of Spain (Curt. v. 7, vii. 8, 10 ; Arrian, iii. 19, 28.) 
between the Iberus and the Pyrenees, whose Bestla, Calpurnlus. 1. L., tribune of the 
capital was Bergium (Liv. xxxiv. 16, 21). plebB, b.c. 121, and consul 111, when he carried 

Bergdmum (Bergomas, -atis: Bergamo), a on war against Jugurtha, but having received 
town of the Orobii in Gallia Cisalpina, between large bribes he concluded a peace with the 
Comum and Brixia, afterwards a municipium. Numidian king. On his return to Rome he 
Bermiui Xons (rb Bdppuov &pos : Verria), a was in consequence accused and condemned 
mountain in Macedonia between the Haliacmon (Sail. Jug. 27, 40, 66 ; Cic. Brut. 84 ; Appian, 
and Ludias (Hdt. viii. 188 ; Strab. p. 880 ; Bora, B. O. i. 87). — 2. L., one of the Catilinarian con- 
Liv. xlv. 29). spirators, b.c. 68, was at the time tribunus 

BerdS (Bepdri). 1. A Trojan woman, wile of plebis designatus, and not actually tribune as 
Doryclus, whose form Iris assumed when she Sallust says. In 49 he was aedile, and in 67 
persuaded the women to set fire to the ships of was an unsuccessful candidate for the praetor- 
Aeneas in Sicily (Verg. Aen. v. 620). 2. A ship, notwithstanding his bribery, for which 
Nereid (Verg. Georg, iv. 841).— 8. Daughter of offence he was brought to trial in the following 
Adonis and Aphrodite. year and condemned, although defended by 

Beroea (B dpota, also B eppota, Bepdrj : Bepotevs, Cicero. (Sail. Cat. 17, 48 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 8.) 
B t potato s). 1. (Verria), one of the mqst ancient Betaili, a people in Gallia Belgica, between 
towns of Macedonia, on one of the lower ranges the Tungri and Nervii, in the neighbourhood of 
of Mt. Bermius, and on the Astraeus, a tributary Beets in Brabant (Tac. Hist. iv. 66, 66). 
of the Haliacmon, SW. of Pella, and about twenty Beudos Vetui (Aghigi Kara), a town of Phry- 

miles from the sea. It was attacked unsuccess- gia five miles from Synnada, between that 
fully by the Athenians, under Callias, who de- town and Anabura, mentioned in the maroh of 
viated from their line of march between Pydna Manlius (Liv. xxxviii. 16). Its name Vetue 
and Potidaea (Thuc. i. 61).— 2. ( Berta ), a town probably is opposed to the newer Synnada. 
in the interior of Thrace, was under the later Beilra. [Bazira.] 

Roman empire, together with Philippopolis, Biftnor. 1. Also called Ocnus or Auenut 
one of the most impotent military posts (Amm. son of Tiberis and Manto, is said to have built 
Mar c. xxvii. 4, xxxi. 9).— 8. (Aleppo or Haleb), a the town of Mantua, and to have called it after 
town in Syria, near Antioch, enlarged by Seleu- his mother (Serv. ad Aen. x. 198).— 8. A Bithf* 
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loan, the author of twenty-one epigrams in the Brut 18, 28). He fought with Brutus at the 
Greek Anthology, lived under Augustus and battle of Philippi in 42, but he was afterwards 
Tiberius. pardoned by Antony, whose legate he was in 

Bias (Bias). 1. Son of Amythaon, and brother Syria. He died there b.c. 81, shortly before 
of the seer Melampus. He married Pero, the battle of Actium. (Appian, B. 6 . iv. 88, 
daughter of Neleus, whom her father had re- 104, 186, ▼. 182.) 

fused to give to any one unless he brought him Bidis (Bidlnus, Bidensis), a small town in 
the oxen of Iphiclus. These Melampus obtained Sicily, W. of Syracuse (Cio. Verr. ii. 22; Plin. 
by his courage and skill, and so won the prim- iii. 91). 

oesB for his brother. MelampuB also gained for Bien&US ( Viano), a town of Crete, S. of Ml 
Bias a third of the kingdom of Argos, in con- Diote and E. of Gortyna. 
sequence of his curing the daughters of Proetus Bigerra (Becerra?), a town of the Oretani 
and the other Axgive women of their mad- in Hispania Tarraoonensis (Liv. xxi. 41). 
ness. (Pans. iv. 86; Hdt. ix. 84; Od. xv. Blgerrifines or Bigerri, a people in Aquitania 

225.) — 2. Of Priene in Ionia, one of the Seven near the Pyrenees, whose name remains in 
Sages of Greece, flourished about b.c. 550. He Bigorre (Caes. B. G. iii. 27). Their capital was 
is the reputed author of <pi\€?v fxicr^troyras Turba, now Tarbea. 

(Arist. JEChet. ii. 18 ; cf. Soph. Aj. 680 ; Cic. de BilbQil (Cerro de Bambola ), a town of the 
Am. 16, 59 ; Diog. Laert. i. 84, 68). He also Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a 
advised his countrymen, hard pressed by Cyrus, municipium with the surname Augusta, on the 
to abandon their city and settle in Sardinia. river Salo, also called BilbiliB (Xcuon), was the 
Bibacfilui, M. Burins, a Roman poet, bom at birthplace of the poet Martial, and was oele- 
Cremona, b.c. 108, wrote iambics, epigrams, and brated for its manufactories in iron and gold 
a poem on Caesar’s Gaulish warn ; the opening (Strab. p. 162 ; Plin. xxxiv. 144 ; Mart. i. 49, iv. 
line in the latter poem is parodied by Horace. 55, x. 108). 

(‘ Furiu8 hibemaa cana nive conapuet Alpea Billaeus (BiAAcuos: Filiyaa), a river of Bi- 
ffaf.u. 5, 41). Bibaoulushad written 'Jupiter *&c., thynia, rising in the Hypii M., and falling into 
in his poem, in which he praised Caesar, attack- the Pontus Euxinus 20 stadia (2 geog. miles) E. 
ing him later in his career, probably because of Tium. Some made it the boundary between 
he aimed at the monarchy. It is probable that Bithynia and Paphlagonia, but it lieB east of 
Bibaoulus also wrote a poem entitled Aethiopia, the strict Bithynian boundary, 
containing an account of the death of Memnon Bfhgluxn (Bingen), a town on the Bhine in 
by Achilles, and that the turaidus Alpinua of Gallia Belgica (Tac. Hist. iv. 70; Amm. Marc. 
Horace (Sat. i. 10, 86) is no other than Bibacu- xviii. 2). 

Iub, as Aero asserts. Porphyrio, however, Bays B16n (B Ivy). 1. Of Smyrna, a bucolic poet, 
that this refers to a Cornelius Alpinus : so that about b.c. 280 : he spent the last years of his 
the matter remains doubtful. He u mentioned life in Sicily, where he was poisoned. He was 
also in Quint, x. 1, 96 ; Plin. praef. 24 ; and older than Moschus, who laments his untimely 
from Suet. Gramm. 4 it may be gathered that death, and calls himself the pupil of Bion 
he lived to a great age, and may therefore have (Mosch. Id. iii.). Bion is best known to us from 
been living when Horace wrote his Satirea. his lament for Adonis. He is refined, and his 
The attacks of Horace against Bibaculus may versification fluent and elegant, but he is inferior 
probably be owing to the fact that the poems to Theocritus in strength and depth of feeling, 
of Bibaculus contained insults against the — Editions, including Moschus, by Jacobs, 
Caesars. (Tac. Arm. iv. 84.) Gotha, 1795; Wakefield, London, 1796; Har- 

Bibr&Ote ( Autun ), the chief town of the tung, 1858 ; Ahrens, 1875. — 2. Of Borystlienes, 
Aedui in Gallia Lugdunensis, afterwards Angus - near the mouth of the Dnieper, flourished about 
todunum (Caes. B. G. i. 28). b.c. 250. He was sold as a slave, when young, 

Bibrax (Biivre), a town of the Remi in Gal- and received his liberty from his master, a rhe- 
lia Belgica, not far from the Aisne. torician. He studied at Athens, and embraced 

BIbfQui, C&lpurnlufl. 1. M., curule aedile the later Cyrenaic philosophy, as expounded by 
B.c. 65, praetor 62, and consul 59, in each of Theodorus. He lived a considerable time at 
which years he had C. Julius Caesar as his the court of Antigonus Gonatas, king of Mace- 
colleague. He waB a staunch adherent of the donia. Bion was noted for his sharp sayings, 
aristooratioal party, but was unable in his whence Horace speaks of persons delighting 
consulship to resist the powerful combination Bioneis aermonibua et sale nigro (Epiat. ii. 
of Caesar, Pompey, and CrassuB. After an in- 2, 60 ; cf. Cic. Tuac. iii. 26 ; Athen. p. 591). 
effectual attempt to oppose Caesar’s agrarian Birtha (Deir), on the Tigris, below Zenobia, 
law, he withdrew from the popular assemblies was a fortress built by Alexander (Ptol. v. 18 ; 
altogether; whence it was said in joke, that it Amm. Marc. xx. 7, 17). 

was the consulship of Julius arid Caesar. (Suet. Bisaltla (B uroKrlal BurdKrijs), a district in 
Jut 9, 49; Cic. pro Dpm. 15; adAtt. ii. 19, Macedonia on the W. bank of the Strymon. 

. 20.) In 51 Bibulus was proconsul of Syria ; The Bisaltae were Thracians, and at the inva- 
and in the civil war he commanded Pompey’s sion of Greece by Xerxes (b.c. 480) they were 
fleet in the Adriatic, but without success, for ruled by a Thracian prince, who was indepen- 
Caesar succeeded in crossing the Adriatic, dent of Macedonia; but at the time of the 
Bibulus then kept the sea to prevent other Peloponnesian war they were subject to Mace- 
forces of Caesar from following, and died near donia (Hdt. vii. 115, viii. 116 ; Thuc. iv. 109). 
Corcyra s.c. 48, before the battle of Dyr- BisanthS (Biardvdrt : Burw6v)v6si Rodosto ), 
rachium (Caes. B. C. iii. 6—18 ; Dio CasB. xli. subsequently Rhaedestum or Rhaedeatue, a 
48). He married Porcia, the daughter of Cato town m Thrace on the Propontis, with a good 
Utioensis, by whom he had three sons, two of harbour, was founded by the Samians, and was 
whom were murdered by the soldiers of Gabi- in later times one of the neat bulwarks of the 
nine, in Egypt, 60. — 2. L. t son of No. 1, was a neighbouring Byzantium (Hdt. vii. 187; Prooop. 
youth at ms father's death, and was brought de Aedif. iv. 9). 

up by M. Brutus, who married his mower Biftfaes (Blcrrovts), a Thracian people be- 
Porcia, and whose memoirs he wrote (Plut tween Mt. Rhodope and the Aegean sea, on the 
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bin Biltenil in the neighborhood of Abdeia, subsequently taken prisoner and sent to Bono, 
through whoee land Xerxes marched on his in- (Lit. Ep. m ; Veil. Fat. i i. 10.) ^ 

vasioa of Greece (b.c. 480).— From the worship Bitftnget, a numerous and powerful Celtic 

of Dionysus in Thrace the Bacchic women are people in Gallia Aquitanioa, had in early times 
called Bistdnides. (Hdt.vit.110; Strab.p.881; the supremacy over the other Celts in Gaul 
Plin. iv. 48; Hor. Od. ii. 19, 80.) fLiv. v. 84). They were, divided into, 1. Bit. 

BithfnXa (BiBvrlai Bi6uv6s), a district of Asia Cubi, separated from the Camutes and Aedui 
Minor, bounded on the W. by Mysia and Mt. by the Liger, and bounded on the S. by the 
Olympus, on the N. by the PontuB Euxinus, Lemovioes, in the country of the modern 
on tne E. by Paphlagonia, and on the S. by Bourges ; their capital was Avabicuv. (Strab. 
Phrygia Epictetus ana Galatia, was possessed p. 190 : Cass. B. G. vii. 15.) 2. Bit. Vivisci or 
at an early period by Thracian tribes from the Ubisoi on the Garumna : their capital was 
neighbourhood of the Strymon, called Thyni Bubdigala. 

(0uvoO and Bithyni (BiQvvoi), of whom the BlaeiUS, C. SempronXns, consul with Cn. 
former dwelt on the coast, the latter in the ServiliuB Caepio, b.c. 258, in the 1st Punic war. 
interior. The earlier inhabitants, who had been The two consuls sailed to the coast of Africa, 
subdued by the Thracian immigrants and had and on their return were overtaken off Cape 
amalgamated with them, were the Bebbyces, Palinurus by a tremendous Btonn, in which 
Caucones, and Mygdones, and in the NE. part 150 ships perished (Polyb. i. 89). 
of the district the Mabiandyni (Hdt. i. 28, vii. Blaesus, Junius. 1. Governor of Pannonia 
75; Strab. pp. 541, 568). The country was sub- at the death of Augustus, a.d. 14, when the 
dued by fcheLydians, and afterwards became a formidable insurrection of the legions broke 
part of the Persian empire under Cyrus, and waB out in that province. He obtained the govera- 
govemed by the satraps of Phrygia. During ment of Africa in 21, where he gained a victory 
the decline of the Persian empire, the N. part over Tacfarinas. On the fall of hiB undo 
of the country became independent, under native Sejanus in 81, he was deprived of the priestly 
princes, oalled fwopxot, who resisted Alexander offices which he held, and in 86 put an end to 
and his successors, and established a kingdom, his own life, to avoid falling by the hand of the 
which is usually considered to begin with Zi- executioner. (Tac. Ann. i. 16, iii. 72, v. 7, vi. 40 ; 
poetes (about b.c. 287) or his son Nicomedes I. Dio Cass. Ivii. 4 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 125.)— 2. Son 
(B.c. 278), and which lasted till the death of of the above, who died with his father.— 3. Pro- 
Nicomedes III. (b.c. 74), who bequeathed his bably a grandson : governor of Gallia Lugdu- 
kingdom to the BomanB (Appian, B. C. i. Ill ; nensis a.d. 70 ; an adherent of Vitellius, but 
Liv. Ep. 98). It was at first a separate province, poisoned by him on a suspicion of his wealth 
but in 65 was combined with Pontus, forming and popularity (Tac. Hist. i. 59, ii. 59, iii. 38.) 
one province whibh extended to the Halys, and Blanda. 1. (Blaftos), a town of the Laeetani 
included at first Amisus, being divided by in Hispania Tarraconensis.— 2. (St. Biasio), a 
Pompey into 11 districts (Plut. Pomp. 88 ; Liv. town in Lucania. 

Ep. 102; Strab. p. 541). It was governed by a Blandus, a town on the borders of Cappa- 
propraetor at first, by a proconsul after 27 (Dio docia and Pontus, on the road from Sebasteia 
Cass. liii. 18 ; Tac. Ann. i. 74, xvi. 18), with the to Mehtena, 28 miles from the former, 
designation Bitbynia Pontus. It was taken Blariaoum ( Blerijk ), a town of the Menapii 
back into the imperial jurisdiction by Trajan, on the Mosa or Maas. 

who sent Pliny the Younger with the title lega~ Blascon (Brescou), a small island in the 
tus pro praetore. About a.d. 880 Theodosius Gallicus Sinus, off the town of Agatha, 
divided the combined provinces into Bithynia Blftllo, M. Helvlus, praetor b.c. 197, defeated 
and Pontica prima. Bithynia was* a fertile the Celtiberi in Spain, and took Illiturgi (Liv. 
country, intersected with wooded mountains, xxxii. 27). 

the highest of which was the Mysian Olympus, Blaundus (Suleimanli), a town of Lydia 
on its S. border. Its chief rivera were the (sometimes reckoned in Phrygia) ; it formed 
Sangabiub and the Billaeus : its chief towns part of the convontus of Sardis. It stood on 
Nicomedia,Chalcedon,Heracleia,Prusa,Nicaea, the river Hippourios between Tripolis and 
and DaBcylium. Trajanopolis. There are fine architectural 

Bithymum (Bidvviov : Bolt ), aft. Claudio- remains. The supposed Blados of Mysia near 
polil, a city of Bithynia, the birthplace of Ha- Ancyra (Strab. p. 567) is probably a loose re- 
drian’s favourite Antinoiis (Dio Cass. lxix. 11). ference to this place. 

Biton (B ircev), a mathematician, the author Bl&vla (Blaye), a town of the Santones, in 
of an extant work on Military Machines Gallia Aquitanica, on the Garumna. 

(KoraffKcvai woXMfAiKw bpy i&Mv kcu KaTairfKrt- Blemjres (B\£fxves, B\4fipvts), an Aethiopian 
kw v)j whose history is unknown. Edited in people, on the borders of Upper Egypt, to 
Wescher’s Poliorcetica , Paris, 1867. which their predatory incursions were very 

Biton and Cleftbil (KAlo£if), sons of Cydippe, troublesome in the times of the Boman em- 
a priestess of Hera at Argos. They were eele- perors (Strab. p. 819 ; Vit. Aurelian . 88 ; Procop. 
brated for their affection to their mother, B. Pert. i. 19). 

whose chariot they once dragged during a Blera (Bleranus : Bieda) t a town ip Etruria, 
festival to the temple of Hera, a distance of 45 on the Via Clodia, between Forum Clodii and 
stadia. The priestess prayed to the goddess to Tuscania : there are many remains of the 
grant them what was best for mortals ; and ancient town and of Etruscan toiubs at Bieda 
during the night they both died while asleep (Strab. p. 226). 

in the temple. (Hdt. i. 81 ; Paus. ii. 20 ; Cic. Bloslua or Blosslns, the name of a noble 
Tutc. i. 47 ; VaL Max. v. 4.) family in Campania.— One of this family, C. 

Bitultus, in inscriptions Betultus, king of Blosius of Cumae, was a philosopher, a disciple 
the Arvernl in Gaul, joined the Allobroges in of Antipater of Tarsus, and a friend of Tib. 
their war against the Romans. Both the Gracchus. After the death of Gracchus (b.o. 
Arvernl and the Allobroges were defeated, b.o. 188) he fled to Aristonicus, king of Pergamus, 
121, at the confluence of the Bhone and the and on the conquest of Aristonicus by the 
Xssra, by Q. Fabius Maximus. Bituitus was Bomans, Blosius put an end to his own life for 
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HMur of frUfag into the hands of the Bomana. 
(Cie. de Am. 11, 87 ; Pint. Tib. Graoeh. 20.) 

Boadioda, more correctly spelt Boudieoa, 
queen of the Iceni in Britain, having been 
jhamef nU y treated by the Romans, who violated 
her two daughters, incited an insurrection of 
the Britons against their oppressors during the 
absence cl Suetonius Panlmus, the Roman go* 
vernor, on an expedition to the island of Mona. 
She took the Roman colonies of Camulodunum, 
Londinium, and other places, and slew nearly 
70,000 Romans and their allies. She was at 
length defeated by Suetonius Paulinus, and put 
an end to her own life, a.d. 61. (Tae. Ann. xiv. 

81 ,Agr. 15; Dio Cass. lxii. 1-12.) 

Boagrlus (B odypios), a river in Locris, also 
called Jlanes, flows past Thronium into the 
Sinus Maliacus. 

Bocchus (B^xos). 1. King of Mauretania, 
and fathor-in-law of Jugurtha, with whom at 
first he made war against the Romans, but 
whom he afterwards delivered up to Sulla, the 
.quaestor of Marius, b.c. 106 (Sail. Jug . 80- 
120; Pint. Mar. 8-82).— <2. Son of the preced- 
ing, reigned along with his brother Bogudes 
over Mauretania. Bocchus and Bogudes 
assisted Caesar in his war against the Pom- 
peians in Africa, b.c. 46 ; ana in 45 Bogudes 
joined Caesar in his war in Spain. After the 
murder of Caesar, Bocchus sided with Oota- 
vianus, and Bogudes with Antony. When 
BogudeB was in Spain in 88, BocchuB usurped 
the sole government of Mauretania, in which 
ho was confirmed by Octavianus. He died 
about 88, and his kingdom became a Roman 
province. Bogudes had previously betaken him- 
self to Antony, and was killed on the capture 
of Methone by Agrippa in 81. (Appian, B. G. 
ii. 96, iv. 54 ; Dio CaBS. xlviii. 45, xlix. 88.) 
Bodenoui or Bodincua. [Padtis.] 

Bodotrfa or Boderia Aestu&rium {Firth of 
Forth), an aestuary on the E. coaBt of Scot 
land (Tac. Agr. 28). t v 

Boeae (Boiof : Boidnjs : Vatka), a town m 
the S. of Laconica, near C. Malea (Strab. p. 
864 ; Pans. i. 27, iii. 22). . . 

Boebe (Boffiij : Boifieds), a town in Pelasgiotis 
in Thessaly, on the W. shore of the lake Boe- 
beis (Karla), into which several rivers of 
Thessaly flow {II. ii. 712; Hdt. vii. 120; Strab. 
pp. 480,441). . , . 

Boddrdmlus (BoqM/uuos), ‘ the helper in dis- 
tress, ’ a surname of Apollo at Athens, because 
he had assisted the Athenians. (See Diet, of 
Ant. art. Boedromia.) 

Boenda. [Ephyba.] 

Boedtia (Bourrla : Bounds s part of Lioadia), 
a district oi Greece, bounded N. by Opuntian 
Locris, E. by the Euboean sea, S. by Attioa, 
Megaris, and the Corinthian Gulf, and W. by 
Phocis. It is nearly surrounded by mountains : 
namely, Helicon and Parnassus on the W., 
Cithaeron and Paines on the S., the Opuntian 
mountains on the N., and a range of mountains 
along tike whole sea-coast on the E. The 
oountry contains several fertile plains, of which 
the two most important were the valley of the 
Asqpus in the S., the inhabitants of which 
were called Par&Bopii, and the valley of the Ce- 
phissus in the N. (the upper part, however, 
belonged to Phocis). the inhabitants of which 
were called Epioephisii. In the former valley 
the chief towns were Thebae, Tanagra, The- 
8P1AE, and Plataxab; in the latter the chief 
towns were Orchomenus, Chaebonea, Coronea, 
Lebadea, and Haliabtus; the latter valley 
the lake Copais. The surface of 
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is about 1080 square miles. The 
»Hztu»puere was damp ana thick, to which 
oiroumst&noe some of the ancients attributed 
the dullness of the Boeotian intellect, with 
which the Athenians frequently made merry*, 
but the deficiency of the Boeotians in this 
respeot was more probably owing, as has been 
well remarked, to the extraordinary fertility of 
their country, whioh probably depressed their 
intellectual and moral energies.— in the earliest 
legendary times Boeotia was inhabited by vari- 
ous tribes, the Aones (whence the country was 
called Aonia), Temmices, Hyantes, Leleges, 
Ac. (Strab. p. 401 ; Paus. ix. 5). Orohomenus 
was inhabited by the powerful tribe of the 
Minyans, and Thebes by the Cadmeans, the 
reputed descendants of Cadmub. It is pro- 
bable that the whole of Boeotia then formed 
two principalities, one subject to Orchome- 
nus (the older city of the two), the other 
to Thebes. The Boeotians or Arnaeans who 
conquered both these cities were an Aeolian 
people, who originally occupied Arne in 
Thessaly, from which they were expelled by 
the Thessalians, according to Thuc. i. 12, 
about 60 years after the Trojan war. Boeotia 
was then divided into 14 independent states, 
which formed a league, with Thebes at its 
head. The chief magistrates of the con- 
federacy were the Boeotarchs, elected annually, 
2 by Thebes and 1 by each of the other slates ; 
but as the number of the states was different at 
different times, that of the BoeotarchB also 



varied. The government in most states was an 
aristocracy. (Sec Diet, of Ant. art. Boeot- 

ar Bo8tliIms, or Bofitlus, whose full name was 
Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, a Ro- 
man statesman and author, belonging to the 
family of the Anicii, was bom at Rome between 
a.d. 470 and 476. He was famous for his gene- 
ral learning, and especially for his knowledge of 
Greek philosophy, which according to a com- 
mon account (though of doubtful authority) he 
studied under Proclus at Athens. His wife was 
Rusticiana, the daughter of Symmachus. He 
was consul in 510, and was treated with great 
distinction by Theodoric the Great ; but having 
incurred the suspicion of the latter, by advoca- 
ing the cause of the Italians agaiust the oppres- 
aions o I the Gotha, ho was involved in the 
ruin of the Senator Albinns who w«* accused 
of a treasonable correspondence with Bysan- 
tium, and whom he defended, declaring that, if 
AlbinuB was guilty, he and the whole senate 
were guilty also. Upon this, being accused of 
upholding the senatorial authority against 
Theodoric, and of being privy to an adless 
from the senate to the Emperor of the East 
(his signature to which ho alleged to be a for- 
geryjThe was imprisoned in a castle near Pam 
and was executed in 526. Dunne his unrai- 
sonment he wrote his celebrated work Ds 
Conaolatione Philosophies, in 6 bomw, whioii 
is composed as a dialogue, and, like theMemp- 
pean saturae, alternately in prose and ream 
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The diction is pore end elegant, and the aenti- lanna (Tac. Ann. xv. 8, Hi$t. ii. 65, 97, Agr. 
ments are noble and exalted, showing that the 8, 16). 

author had a real belie! in prayer and Provi- Bulb# (B 6\0ri : Beahek), a lake in Macedonia, 
deuce though he makes no reference to empties itself by a short river into the Strymo- 
Christionity. Boethius was the last Roman of nio gulf near BromiscuB and Aulon : the lake is 
any note who understood the language and now about twelve miles in length, and six or 
studied the literature of Greece. He translated eight in breadth.— There was a town of the 
many of the works of the Greek philosophers, same name upon the lake (Thuc. i. 58, iv. 108 ; 
especially of Aristotle, and wrote commentaries Aesch. Pers. 486). 

upon them, several of which have come down BolbXtl&e (Bo A. /Strive), a city of Lower Egypt, 
to us. He also wrote a commentary, in 6 near the mouth of a branch of the Nile (the 
books, upon the Topica of Cicero, which is also W.-most but one), which was called the Bolbi- 
extant. In the ignorance of Greek writers tine mouth (rb BoKfilnvov ffr6pa) (Diod. i. 88 ; 
which prevailed from the 6th to the 14th cen- Nilus). 

tury, Boethius was looked upon as the head B8un5 (Bo\lvy : BoAtvcuos), a town in Achaia, 
ana type of all philosophers, as Augustin was the inhabitants of which Augustus transplanted 
of all theology and Virgil of all literature ; but to Patrae. 

after the introduction of the works of Aristotle Bolissus (B o\i<r<r4s : FoZmos), a tow* on 
into Europe in the 18th century, Boethius’s the W. coast of Chios. 

fame gradually died away. — The best edition of Bomilcar (BojilKicas, Boa/A \k as). 1. Com- 

his collected works was printed at Basel, 1570; mander, with Hanno, of the Carthaginians 
the last edition of his De Consolations is by against AgathocleB, when the latter invaded 
Obbarius, Jenae, 1848. Africa, B.c. 810. When Hanno had fallen, 

Bodthui (B or)Q6s). 1. A Stoic philosopher of Bomilcar iB said to have lost the battle pur- 

the 2nd century b.c., a pupil of Diogenes the posely, with the object of making himself tyrant 
Stoio (the Babylonian) : he wrote several of Carthage. This he attempted again in 808, 
works, from one of which Cicero quotes (de Div. but failed and was crucified (Diod. xx. 10, 48 ; 
i. 8, ii. 21 ; Diog. Laert. vii. 148).— 8. A Peripa- Just. xxii. 7).— 8. Commander of the Carthagi- 
tetio philosopher, was a native of Sidon in nion supplies sent to Hannibal after the battle 
Phoenicia, a disciple of Andronicus of Rhodes, of Cannae, 216. He afterwards attempted to 
and an instructor of the philosopher Strabo, relieve Syracuse, when besieged by Marcellus, 
He therefore flourished about b.c. 80. He but was unable to accomplish anything (Liv. 
wrote several works, all of which are now lost xxiii. 18, 41, xxiv. 86, xxv. 25). — 8. A Numidian, 
(Strab. p. 757).— 3. A sculptor and engraver of deep in the confidence of Jugurtha. When 
Chalcedon (according to the probable reading in Jugurtha was at Rome, 109, Bomilcar effected 
PauB. v. 17, 4). His most famous work was a for him the assassination of Massiva. In 107 
bronze of a boy strangling a goose, of which there he plotted against Jugurtha (Sail. Jug. 85, 52, 
is a marble copy in the Vatican (Plin. xxxiv. 84). 61, 70). 

Boeum (Botov, B 6iov t Botov : B otartfs), an B5mlus Mons (B (6/uos and oi B a>/io(), the W. 
ancient town of the Dorian Tetrapolis. p.xrt of Mt. Oeta in Aetolia, inhabited by the 

Bogudes. [Boccirus, No. 2.] Bomienses (Bwpicts) (Thuc. iii. 94 ; Strab. p. 451). 

Boil, one of the most powerful of the Celtic Bona Dea, a Roman goddess of the earth 
people, said to have dwelt originally in Trans- (Macrob. i. 12, 21) described as the female 
alpine Gaul, but in what port of the country counterpart of Faunus, his daughter or, in other 
is uncertain. At an early time they migrated accounts, his wife, and was herself called Fauna, 
in two great swarms, one of which crossed the and identified also with Maia and Ops. She 
AIdb and settled in the country between the Po thus represented the fruitfulness of nature and 
and the Apennines ; the other crossed the blessed all the gifts of the earth. Hence we 
Rhine and settled in the part of Germany find in inscriptions the titles Bona Dea Agrestis 
called Boihemum (Bohemia) after them, and Felix , Bona Dea Nutrix , Pagana (C. I. L. vi. 
between the Danube and the Tyrol (Polyb. ii. 67-74). She was also the goddess of chastity, 
17 ; Liv. v. 86). The Boii in Italy long carried one of the deities specially worshipped by the 
on a fierce struggle with the Romans, co-operat- Vestals. Her temple on the Aventine was built 
ing with Hannibal in the second Punic war ; by the Vestal Claudia and restored by Livia 
but they were at length subdued by the consul (Ov. Fast. v. 155). The festival of the dedication 
P. Soipio in b.c. 191, and were subsequently of her temple was kept on the 1st of May. On 
incorporated in the province of Gallia Cisal- the night between the 8rd and 4th of December 
pina (Polyb. ii. 20, iii. 40, 67; Liv. xxi. 25, (Pint. Cic. 19) the secret rites were celebrated in 
xxiii. 24, xxxii. 29, xxxiii. 46, xxxvi. 88). The the house of the consul or praetor, as the sacri- 
Boii in Germany maintained their power longer, fices on that occasion were offered on behalf of 
but were at length subdued by the Marco- the whole Roman people. The solemnities 
manni, and expelled from the country. We were conducted by the Vestals, and no male 
find 82,000 Boil taking part in the Helvetian person was allowed to be in the house at one of 
migration ; and after the defeat of the Helve- the festivals. P. Clodius profaned the sacred 
tians (b.c. 58), Caesar allowed these Boii to ceremonies, by entering the house of Caesar in 
dwell among the Aedui (Caes. B. G. i. 4, 28). the disguise of a woman, B.c. 62. [See 
Boiorix, a chieftain of the Boii, fought Clodius.] Offerings of first-fruits were made 
against thn Romans, b.c. 194 (Liv. xxxiv. 46). during May,, and she was specially worshipped 

Boium, a town of Doris (Thuc. i. 108 ; Strab. at the Vestalia on June 9th. The story of 

p. 427). Hercules being denied entrance at her May 

Bdla, BOlae or v$lae (Bolanus), an ancient festival, when he asked for a drink of water, is 
town of the Aequi, belonging to the Latin told in Propert. v. 9, Macrob. i. 12, 28. The 
league, not mentioned in later times (Verg. animal sacrificed to her was a sucking pig, and 

Am, vi. 776; Liv. iv. 49, vi. 2). in her temple were sacred serpents, tne rem- 

Bol&UUS, Vettlus, governor of Britain in nants of an ancient worship and perhaps 
A.D. 69, is praised by Statius in the poem (&#*. tegarded as showing her oracular power. 
v. 9) addressed to Crispinus, the son of Bo- (Hence came the story that Faunus was turned 
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Into a serpent) The wine jar beside her 
statue shows her as patroness of vineyards. 

Bordfkelus, a Roman general, governor of 
Afrioft under Valentini an Hi. Believing that 
tiie empress Plaoidia meditated his destruction, 
he revolted against the emperor, and invited 
Oenserio, king of the Vandals, to settle in 
Africa. In 480 he was reconciled to Plocidia, 
and attempted to drive the Vandals out of 
Africa, but without suooess. He quitted Africa 
in 481, and in 482 he died of a wound received 
in combat with his rival Aetius (Procop. Bell. 
Vand. i. 8). 

Bonna (Bonn), a town on the left bank of the 
Rhine in Lower Germany, and in the territory 
of the Ubii, was a strong fortress of the Romans 
and the regular quarters of a Roman legion. 
Here Drusus constructed a bridge across the 
Rhine (Flor. iv. 12). 

Bouonla (Bononiensis). 1. (Bologna) } a 
town in Gallia Cispadana, originally called 
Felsina, was in ancient times an Etruscan 
city, and the capital of N. Etruria. It after- 
wards fell into the hands of the Boii, but it was 
colonised by the Romans on the conquest of 
the Boii, B.c. 191, and its name of FelBma was 
then changed into Bononia (Liv. xxxvii. 57). 
It was one of the 12 most recent Latin colonies 
[see Akiminum] and then obtained the full 
franchise. It fell into decay in the civil wars, 
but it was enlarged and adorned by Augustus, 
82. — 2. (Boulogne) a town in the N. of Gaul. 
See Geboriacum.— 8 . (Banostor?), a town of 
Pannonia on the Danube. 

Bonosus, a Spaniard by birth, served with 
distinction under Aurelian, and usurped the 
imperial title in Gaul in the reign of Probus. 
He was defeated and slain by Probus, a.d. 280. 

Bo5tes. (Arcturus.] 

Borbetomagus (Worms), also called Van- 
giones, at a later time Wormatia, a town of 
the Vangiones on the left bank of the Rhine in 
Upper Germany. 

Bftr&ai (Bop las or B opas), the N. wind, or 
more strictly the wind from the NNE., waB, in 



Boreas. (From the monument of Cyrrhestes at Athens.) 


mythology, a son of Astraeus and Eos, and 
brother of Hesperus, Zephyrus, and Notus. He 
dwelt in a cave of mount Haemus in Thrace. 
He carried off Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, 
king of Attica, by whom he begot Zetes, Calais, 
and Cleopatra, wife of Phineus, who are there- 
fore called Boreades. (Hdt. vii. 189; Apollod. 
iii. 15, 2.) Some have seen in this story the N. 
wind snatching away the more genial rain- 
cloud : others regard Orithyia as a Nereid who 
was later identified with an Attic princess, and 
think that the rape signifies the wind driving 
the waves, and that the horses of Boreas have 
the same connexion. In the Persian war, 
Boreas showed his friendly disposition towards 
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the Athenians by destroying the ships of the 
barbarians. According to a Homerio tradition 
(II xx. 228), Boreas begot 12 hones by the 
maxes of Eriohthonius, which is commonly ex- 
plained as a figurative mode of expressing the 
extraordinary swiftness of those horses. Boreas 
was worshipped at Athens, where a festival, 
Boreasmi, was celebrated in his honour. [Biot. 
Ant s.v. ; see also Calais, ZetesJ 

BorSum (Bdpciov). 1. (Malin Head), the N. 
promontory of Hibernia (Ireland) (Ptol. ii. 2). 
— 2. (Has Teyonas ), a promontory on the W. 
coast of Cyrenaioa, forming the E. headland of 
the Great Syrtis.--8. The N. extremity of the 
island of Taprobane (Ceylon) (Ptol. vii. 4). 

Bortm lions (B 6puov tpos ), a mountain in 
Arcadia, on the borders of Laconia, containing 
the sources of the rivers AlpheuB and Eurotas. 

Borins Portus (B 6puos hipfiv), a harbour in 
the island of Tenedos, at the mouth of a river 
of the same name. 

Borsippa (rck BSpetmra : Birs-Nimrud), a 
city of Babylonia, on the W. bank of the Eu- 
phrates, S. of Babylon, celebrated for its manu- 
factures of linen, and as the chief residence of 
the Chaldaean astrologers. The Greeks held it 
sacred to Apollo and Artemis. (Strab. p. 788.) 

Borysthenes (B opveQivris: Dnieper ), after- 
wards Banapris, a river of European Sarmatia, 
flows into the Euxine, but its sources were un- 
known to the ancients. Near its mouth and at 
its junction with the Hypanis, lay the town 
Borysthenes or Borystnenis (Kudak ), also 
called Olbia, Olbiopolis, and Miletopolis, a 
colony of Miletus, and the most important 
Greek city on the N. of the Euxine. (Ethnic, 
BopveOeulrrjs, *0\fiioiro\lrijs.) (Hdt. iv. 17, 68 ; 
Strab. pp. 107, 289.) 

Bosporus (B6airopos) f the Ox-ford, the name 
of many Btraits among the Greeks, but espe- 
cially applied to the 2 following. — 1. The 
Thracian Bosporus (Channel of Constanti- 
nople ), unites the Propontis or Sea of Marmora 
with the Euxine or Black Sea. According to 
the legend it was called Bosporus from Io, who 
crossed it in the form of a heifer. At the 
entrance of the Bosporus were the celebrated 
Symplegades. DanuB constructed a bridge 
across the Bosporus, when he invaded Scythia. 
(Strab. p. 125 ; Hdt. iv. 85 ; Polyb. iv. 89.) — 2. The 
Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of Kaffa), unites 
the Palus Maeotis or Sea of Azof with the 
Euxine or Black Sea. It formed, with the 
Tanais (Don) the boundary between Asia and 
Europe, and it derived its name from the Cim- 
merii, who were supposed to have dwelt in the 
neighbourhood. On the European side of the 
Bosporus, the modem Crimea, the Milesians 
founded the town of Panticapaeum, also called 
Bosporus, and the inhabitants of Panticapaeum 
subsequently founded the town of Phanagoria 
on the Asiatic side of the straits. (Hdt. iv. 12, 
100 ; Strab. pp. 807, 809, 494.) These cities, being 
favourably situated for commerce, Boon became 
places of considerable importance ; and a king- 
dom gradually arose, of which Panticapaeum 
was the capital, and which eventually included 
the whole of the Crimea. The first kings we 
read of were the Archaeanactidae, who reigned 
42 years, from b.c. 480 to 488. They were 
succeeded by Spartacus L and his descendants. 
Several of these kings were in dose alliance 
with the Athenians, who obtained annually a 
large supply of ooro from the Bosporus. The 
last of these kings was Paerisades, who, being 
hard pressed by the Scythians, voluntarily 
ceded his dominions to Mithridatcs the Great 
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On the death, of Mithridates, his son Pharnaces 
«m allowed fay Pompey to succeed to tike do- 
minion of Bosporus; and we subsequently find 
a series of kings, who reigned in the country 
till king Bescuporis VLLL a.d. 806, but ac- 
knowledging the suserainty of the Roman 
emperors, whose image appeared on their ooins : 
as an instance of these rights being exercised, 
the Romans freed the town of Heraclea in the 
Ohersonesus (Plin. iv. 85 ; cf . Procop. B. Goth , 
iv. 5). In this country, especially at Panti- 
capaeum ( Kertch ), there have been important 
discoveries of antiquities, described by Koehne, 
1667, and in more recent numbers of the Peters- 
burg Oompte Rendu. 

Boitar (BctfOTwp, B dcrrapos). 1. A Cartha- 
ginian general, who, with Hamiloar and Has- 
a rubai, the son of Hanno, fought against M. 
A tilius Regulus, in Africa, b.c. 256, but was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and sent to Borne, 
where he is said to have perished in conse- 
quence of the barbarous treatment which he 
received from the sons of Regulus (Polyb. i. 28 ; 
Eutrop. ii. 21).— 2. A Carthaginian general, 
under Hasdrnbal, in Spain, set at liberty the 
Spanish hostages kept at Saguntqm (Liv. xxii.22) . 

Boftra (tA B 6trrpa\ O. T. Bozrah: B \om\y6s 
and -cubs : Basrah , Ru.), a city of Arabia, in an 
Oasis of the Syrian Desert, a little more than 
1° S. of Damascus. It was enlarged and beau- 
tified by Trajan, who made it a colony. Under 
the later emperors the seat of an archbishopric. 

Bottia, Bottiaea, Bottiaeis (BotWo, Borrmla, 
B ornuAs: B orncuos), a district in Macedonia, 
on the right bank of the river Axius, extended 
in the time of Thucydides to Picria on the W. 
It contained the towns of Pella and Ichnae 
near the sea. The Bottiaei were a Thracian 
people, who, being driven out of the country by 
the Macedonians, settled in that part of the 
Macedonian Chalcidice N. of Olynthus, which 
was called Bottice (Borritc/j). (Hdt. vii. 185, 
viii. 127 ; Arrian, i. 2, 6.) 

Boudioca. [Boadicea.] 

Bovi&num (Bovianius: Bojano), the chief 
town of the Pentri in amnium, was taken by 
the Romans in the Samnite wars, and was 
colonised by Augustus with veterans (Liv. ix. 
81, x. 12 ; Plin. iii. 107 ; Sil. It. viii. 566). It is 
probable that the site of the ancient Samnite 
city Bovianum Vetus was about 20 miles to the 
N. of the Roman Bovianum, at tho spot where 
Pietrabbondante now stands. 

Bovillae (Bovillensis), an ancient town in La- 
tium at the foot of the Alban mountain, on the 
Appian Way about 12 miles from Rome. Near 
it Clodius was killed by Milo (b.c. 52) ; and 
here was the sacrorium of the Julia gens. (Pro- 
pert. iv. 1, 88 ; Ov. Fast . iii. 667 ; Mart. ii. 6, 15 ; 
Tac. Ann. ii. 41, Hist. iv. 2.) 

Brac&ra Augusta {Braga), the chief town of 
the Callaici Bracarii in Hispania Tarraconensis : 
at Braga there are the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct, and other buiidings. 

Braohmanae or -i (B paxuam), is a name 
used by the ancient geographers, sometimes for 
a caste of priests m India (the Brahmins ), 
s o metime s, apparently) for all the people whose 
religion was Brahminism, and sometimes for a 
particular tribe (Strab. pp. 712-719; Arrian, 
Anab. vii. 8; Cic. Tusc. v. 25). 

BrachOdes or Caput Yada (Bpax<&fois &*pa : 
Bos Kapoudiah), a promontory on the coast of 
Bvzaeena in N. Africa, forming the N. headland 
of the Lesser Syrtis. 

ohylles or Braouyllaf [B 
(f ), a Boeotian, suj 
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interests in the reigns of Antigonu* Boson and 
Philip Y., and waa murdered in 196 at Thebes 

Branchidae (of Bpayx^ • Jsronda, Ru.), the 
priestly family who administered the oracle of 
Apollo Didymaeus at Didyma (r& fov/xc d, a 
place on the sea-coast of Ionia, a little S. of 
Miletus. This oracle, which the Iohians held 
in the highest esteem, was said to have been 
founded by Bronchus, son of Apollo or Smicrus 
of Delphi, and a Milesian woman, and the 
Branoludoe were his reputed descendants. They 
delivered up the treasures of the temple to 
Darius or Xerxes ; and, when Xerxes returned 
from Greece, the Branchidae, fearing the re- 
venge of the Greeks, begged him to remove 
them to a distant part of his empire. They 
were accordingly settled in Bactriaor Sogdiana, 
where their descendants are said to have been 

S ' shed by Alexander for the treason of 
forefathers. The temple, called Didy- 
maeum, which was destroyed by XerxeB, was 
rebuilt, and its ruins contain some beautiful 
specimens of the Ionic order of architecture. 
(Hdt. i. 157, vi. 19 ; Strab. pp. 617, 684; Pans, 
vii. 2 ; Diet, of Antiq. s.v. Oraculum.) 
Bronchus (B pdyxos). [Branchidae.] 
Brannovioes. [Aulerci.] 

Brasldas (BpaalBas), son of Tollis, the most 
eminent Spartan in tlie first part of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. He distinguished himself first 
in the relief of Methone b.c. 481, and was soon 
after made ephor (Thuc. ii. 25, 98 ; Xen. Hell. 
ii. 8, 10) : afterwards, at Sphacteria, he was 
wounded in the attempt to land, b.c. 425. In 
b.c. 424, at the head of a small force, he effected 
a dexterous march through the hostile country 
of Thessaly, and joined Perdiccos of Macedonia, 
who had promised co-oporation against the 
Athenians. By his military skill, and the confi- 
dence which his character inspired, he gained 
possession of many of the cities in Macedonia 
subject to Athens ; his greatest acquisition was 
Amphipolis. In 422 he gainod a brilliant victory 
over Cleon, who had been sent, with an Athe- 
nian force, to recover Amphipolis, but he was 
slain in the battle. He was buried within the 
city, and the inhabitants honoured him as a 
hero, by yearly sacrifices and games. (Thuc. iv. 
78, 120, v. 6 ; Diod. xii. 72 ; Paus. iii. 14 ; Diet . 
of Ant. s.v. Brasideia.) 

Bratuipantlum (Breteuil), a town of the 
Bellovaoi in Gallia Belgica (Caes. B. G.ii. 18). 

Braurdn (Bpavpwv Bpaupavios: Vraona or 
Vrana ), a demus in Attica on the E. coast on 
the river Erasmus, with a celebrated temple of 
Artemis, who was hence called Brauronia, and 
in whose honour the festival Brauronia was cele- 
brated in this place. [Artemis.] 

Bregetlo (nr. SsGny , Ru., E. of Comom), a 
Roman municipium in Lower Pannonia on the 
Danube, where Valentinian I. died (Amm. 
Marc. xxx. 5). 

Brennus ( * chief or petty prince). 1. The 
leader of the Senonian Gauls, who in b.c. 890 
crossed the Apennines, defeated the Romans at 
the Alii a, and took Rome. After besieging the 
Capitol for 6 months, he quitted the city upon 
receiving 1000 pounds of gold as a ransom for 
the Capitol, and returned home Bafe with his 
booty. (Polyb. ii. 18.) The version of this in 
popular legends was that Camillus and a Ro- 
man army appeared at the moment that the 
gold was being weighed, that Brennus was de- 
feated by Camillus, and that he himself and 
his whole army were slain to a man (Liv. v. 
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88j Pint. Cam. 14 ; Just vi. fl; Dionys. xiii. 7). ; 
-4 The chief leader of the Gauls who invaded 
Macedonia and Greece, b.c. 380, 379. In 380 
Ptolemy Cerannus was defeated by the Gauls 
under Belgius and slain in battle ; and Brennus 
in the following year penetrated into the S. of 
Greece, but he was defeated near Delphi by the 
Greeks, who hurled down rockB upon them in 
the midst of a violent storm, aided, as tradition 
asserted, by Apollo himself : most of his men 
were slain, and he himself put an end to his 
own life. (Pans. x. 19-22 ; Just. xxiv. 6-8.) 

Breuoi, a powerful people of Pannonia in the 
district between the Save and the Drave , took 
an active part in the insurrection of the Panno- 
nians ana Dalmatians against the Romans, 
a.p. 6 (Strab. p. 814 ; Dio Cass. lv. 29). 

Breuni, or Breones, a Bhaetiau people, dwelt 
in the Tyrol near the Brenner. They were 
among the tribes conquered in the reign of 
Augustus (Plin. iii. 186; Strab. p. 206; Hor. 
Od. iv. 14, 11). 

BrI&reui. [Aegeon.] 

Bricinniae (BptKivvlou), a place in Sicily not 
far from Leontini. 

Brigantes, the most powerful of the British 
tribes, inhabited the whole of the N. of the 
island from the Abus (Humber) to the Boman 
Wall, with the exception of the SE. corner of 
Yorkshire, which was inhabited by the Parish. 
The Brigantes consequently inhabited the 
greater part of Yorkshire, and the whole of 
Lancashire, Durham, Westmoreland, and Cum- 
berland. Their capital was Eboracum. The 
Romans found them hard to subdue : they were 
reduced by Petilius Cerealis in the reign of 
Vespasian (Tac. Ann. xii. 82, Hist. iii. 45, 
Agr. 17), but not thoroughly conquored till 
Hadrian’s reign. — There was also a tribe of 
Brigantes in the S. of Ireland, between the 
rivers Birgus (Barrow) and Dabrona (Black- 
water), in the counties of Waterford and Tip- 
perary (Ptol. ii. 2, 7). 

Brlgantli, a tribe in Vindelicia on the lake 
Brigantinus, noted for their robberies ; their 
chief town was Brigantium (Bregene). 

Brigantinus Lacus (Bodensee or Lake of 
Constance), also called venetus and Acronius, 
through which the Rhine flows, was inhabited 
by the Helvetii on the 8., by the Rhaetii on the 
SE., and by the Vindelici on the N. Near an 
island on it, probably Beichenau, Tiberius 
defeated the Vindelici in a naval engagement. 
(Plin. ix. 68; Strab. pp. 192, 207, 292, 818; 
Mela^ iii. 2 ; Amm. Marc. xv. 4). 

Bngantium. 1. (Brianqon), a town of the 
Segusiani in Gaul at the foot of the Cottian 
Alps and the pass of Mount Genevre, which 
was probably the pass crossed by Hannibal. If 
so, the rook on which the present forts are 
placed is probably the \tvK6irtrpov of Polybius 
(iii. 58). At Brigantium the roaa branched, the 
older and easier following the valley of the 
Durance to Vapincum (Gap); the later road, 
certainly not followed by Hannibal, is the 
more direct route to the valley of the Isbre, 
Grenoble and Vienna (Vienne), and was used 
by the Romans in and after the time of Caesar, 
but it involved crossing the Col de Lauteret, 
higher than the Genbvre itself, between Brigan- 
tium and the valley of the Isfere (Strab. p. 179 ; 
Ktn.).— ®. (Corwnna), a seaport town of the 
Luoenses in Gallaeoia in Spain, with a light- 
house, whioh is still used for the same purpose, 
having been repaired in 1791, and which is now 
called La Torre de Hercules (Ptol. ii. 6, 4 ; 
Ores. ii. 3).— A. (Bregene.) [Bbigantil] 
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Brilwu, (Bpt Xrpeii ), » mountain in Attica 
NE. of Athens. 

Brittle (Bptpd), * the angry or the terrifying,' 
a surname of Hecate and Persephone. 

Brini&tes, a people in Liguria S. of the Po, 
near the modern Brignolo (Liv. xli. 19). 

Brigdis (B purnls), daughter of Brises of Lyr- 
nessus, fell into the hands of Achilles, but was 
seized by Agamemnon. Hence arose the feud 
between the two heroes. [Achilles.] Her pro- 
per name was Hippodamla (Schol. II. i. 892). 

Britannia (f) B \perranidi or Bperayucfi, ii 
Bptrravla or BpcroWa : Bptrravol, B ptrayoi [also 
npcr-J : Britanni, Brittones), the island of Eng- 
land and Scotland, which was also called 
Albion f'AA./Sioi', *A Kovlw, Insula Albidnum). 
Hibernia or Ireland is usually spoken of as a 
separate island, but is sometimes included 
under the general name of the Insulae Britan- 
nioae (B iptravuedl vrjaroi), which also compre- 
hended the smaller islands around the coast of 
Great Britain. The name B^pyiov (if that read- 
ing is correct) in the earliest Greek writer who 
mentions this country (PytheaB), was derived 
from Celtic mariners, and probably represents 
Vergyn = Western. It was afterwards in the 
form Ieme confined to Ireland. The name Bri- 
tannia first occurs as the Bperavvol in [Aristot.] 
irepl k6(T(xov , written probably about 200 b.c., 
and next in Polybius, Iii. 67. It represents the 
name used in the Gaelic language, Brython , 
of which the derivation is probably brith, 
‘painted,’ from the custom which tho inhabi- 
tants had of Btaining their bodies with a blue 
colour. The name Albion is by some supposed 
to describe the white cliffs of Dover : it more 
probably is an old Celtic word, Alba-inn (of. 
Alpes ), signifying ‘ mountainous ’ : but the de- 
rivation and original use of the word are un- 
certain. — In history and nationality these islands 
had agreed with the neighbouring continent of 
Gaul. In pro-historic times the inhabitants 
were probably Iberian (a fact which Tacitus sur- 
mised when he noticed Iberian characteristics 
in the Silures, Agric. 11) ; but the Britons of 
whom wo have earliest record were various 
branches of the Celtic race, ’lhcir manners 
and customs were in general the same as those 
of tho Gauls; but, separated more than the 
Gauls from intercourse with civilised nations, 
they preserved the Celtic religion in a purer 
state than in Gaul, and hence Druidism, 
according to Caesar, was transplanted from 
Gaul to Britain. The Britons also retained 
many of the barbarous Celtic customs, which 
the more civilised Gauls had laid aside, although 
they had a coinage earlier than B.c. 100. They 
painted their bodies with a blue colour extracted 
from woad, in order to appear more terrible in 
battle, and Caesar even states that they had 
wives in common. The Belgae had crossed 
over from Gaul, and settled on the S. and E. 
coasts, driving the Britons into the interior of 
the island. It was not till a late period that 
the Greeks and Romans obtained any know- 
ledge of Britain. There is great reason to 
doubt whether it is correct to state that the 
Phoenicians visited the Scilly islands and the 
coast of Cornwall for the purpose of obtaining 
tin. It iB more likely that the Tin Islands were 
off the N. coast of Spain. [Cassiteridbs.] At 
the time when Caesar landed, the Cornish tin 
was brought by land to the coast of Kent and 
Hants, and thence by the trade route through 
Gaul. (Caes. B. G. v. 12; Diod. v. 23.) The 
first certain knowledge which the Greeks ob- 
tained of Britain was from the merchants of 
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Massilia about the time of Alexander t he Gre at, 
and especially from the voyages of Pythias, 
who sailed round a great part of Britain. From 
this time it was generally believed that the 
island was in the form of a triangle, an error 
which continued to prevail even at a later 
period. Another important mistake, which like- 
wise prevailed for a long time, concerned the posi- 
tion of Britain in relation to Gaol and Spain. As 
the NW. coast of Spain was supposed to extend 
too far to the N., and the W. coast of Gaul to 
run NE., the lower part of Britain was believed 
to lie between Spain and Gaul. (For descrip- 
tion of Britain and its inhabitants see especially 
Caos. B. G. iv. 88, v. 12 ; Strab. pp. 124-116, 
100-201 ; Mela, iii. 6 ; Plin. iv. 102 ; Tac. Agr. 
10-18.) The arrangement of territory, as the 
Romans found it, was roughly as follows : — the 
Cantii in Kent, the Regni in Sussex ; the Belgae 
in Hants, Wilts, and part of Somerset ; the Duro- 
triges in Dorset and W. Somerset ; the Dum- 
nonii in Devon and Cornwall ; the Dobuni in 
Gloucester ; the Atrebates in Oxford and 
Berks ; the Catavellauni in Herts, Cambridge, 
and Rutland ; the Trinoban tes in Essex and 
Suffolk; the Iceni in Norfolk; Coritani in 
Lincoln ; Parisii on the Humber ; to the east 
of these two the Comovii; in the country 
between the Humber and Hadrian’s Wall the 
BriganteB ; in North Wales the Ordovices ; in 
S. Wales the Silures and Demetae. The Ro- 
mans first became personally acquainted with 
the island by Caesar’s invasion. He twice landed 
in Britain (b.c. 55, 54), and though on the 
second occasion he overran the greater part of 
the SE. of the island, yet he did not take per- 
manent possession, imposing only a nominal 
tribute ; and the Britons continued practically 
as independent as before (Caes. B. G. iv. 20, v. 
5). The Romans at that time regarded it as a 
poor island hardly worth the conquest (Cic. Att. 
iv. 18, Fam. vii. 7), and made no further at- 
tempts to conquer it for nearly 100 years, though 
Strabo (p. 200) mentions some communication 
with the British chieftains. In the reign of 
Claudius (aj>. 48) they again landed in Britain, 
and permanently subdued the southern parts of 
the island (Suet. Claud. 17, Vesp. 4 ; Dio Cass, 
lx. 19 ; Tac. Agr . 18; C. I. L. vi. 920). They 
probably Boon extended their conquests as far 
as Yorkshire, but had to crush frequent re- 
volts. The neat victory (61) of Suetonius Pau- 
linus over the Britons who had revolted under 
Boudicca, still further consolidated the Roman 
dominions. In the reign of Vespasian, Peti- 
lius Cerealis and Julius Frontinus made several 
successful expeditions against the Silures and 
the Briganteb; and the conquest of S. Britain 
was consolidated by Agricola, who in 7 cam- 
paigns (78-84), overran tne whole of the island 
as far N. as the Frith of Forth and the Clyde, 
between which he erected a series of forts to 
protect the Roman dominions from the incur- 
sions of the barbarians in the N. of Scotland 
(Tac. Agr. 8-88, Ann. xiv.’ 29-89). The Roman 
part of Britain was now called Britannia Bo - 
mana, and the N. part, inhabited by the Cale- 
donians, Britannia Barbara or Caledonia. 
The Romans, however, gave up the N. con- 
quests of Agricola in the reign of Hadrian, who, 
about 128 a.]>., built a stone wall from New- 
castle to Carlisle, which formed the N. boun- 
dary of their dominions. In the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius the Romans extended their boundary 
as far as the conquests of Agricola, and erected 
a turf-built rampart connecting the Forth and 
the Clyde, the remains of which are now called 
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Grimes Dyke, Grime in the Celtic 'language 
signifying neat or powerful. The Caledonians 
afterwards broke through this wall ; and in con- 
sequence of their repeated devastations of the 
Roman dominions, tne emperor Severus went 
to Britain in 208, in order to conduct the war 
ag&inBt them in person. He died in the island 
at Eboracum (York) in 211. After the death of 
Severus, the Romans probably relinquished for 
ever all their conquests N. of Hadrian’s wall. In 
287 Carausius assumed the purple in Britain, and 
reigned as emperor, independent of Diocletian 
and Maximian, till 
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his assassination 
by Allectus in 298. 

Allectus reigned 8 
years, and Britain 
was recovered for 
the Empire in 296. 

Upon the resig- 
nation of the em- 
pire by Diocle- 
tian ana Maximian 
(805), Britain fell to 
the share of Con- 
stantins, who died 
at Eboracum in 806, 
and his son Con- 
stantine assumed 
in the island the 
title of Caesar. 

Shortly afterwards 
the Caledonians, 
who now appear 
under the name of 
Piets and Scots, 
broke through the 
wall of Severus, 
the Saxons ravaged 
the SE. coasts of 
Britain, and the 
declining power of 
the Roman empire 
was unable to af- 
ford the province 
any effectual assis- 
tance. In the reign 
of Valentinian I., 

Theodosius, the 
father of the em- 

S eror of that name, 
efeated the Piets 
and Scots (867) ; 
but in the reign of 
Honorius, Constan- 
tine, who had been 
proclaimed empe- 
ror in Britain (407), 
withdrew all the 
Roman troops from 
the island, in order 
to make himself 
master of Gaul. 

The Britons were 
thus left exposed 
to the ravages of 
the Piets and Scots, and at length, in 447, they 
called in the assistance of the Saxons, who be- 
came the masters of Britain. — Caledonia, which 
appears to mean ‘ forest country,’ was not occu- 
pied by the Romans beyond the walls above 
mentioned. — The Roman dominions of Britain 
formed a single province till the time of 
Severus, and were governed by a legatus of the 
emperor, with whom was a procurator. Seve- 
rus divided the country into 2 provinces, Bri 
tannia Superior and Inferior, of which the latter 
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perhaps contained the earlier conquests of the 
Romans in the S. of the island, ana the former 
the later conquests in the N., the territories of 
the Bilures, Brigantes, &c. (Herodian, iii. 8, 2 ; of. 
Dio Cass. It. 28). Upon the new division of the 
provinces in the reign of Diocletian, Britain 
was governed by a Vicarius (who resided usu- 
ally at Bboracum) subject to the Praefectus 
Praetorio of Gaul, and was divided into 4 pro- 
vinces : Britannia Prima , probably the coun- 
try S. of the Thames, and three others, of which 
the limits are uncertain, viz. : Britannia Se- 
cunda , Maxima Caesariensis, and Flavia 
Caesariensis. Besides these, there was also a 
fifth province, Valentia, which existed for a 
short time, including the conquests of Theodo- 
sius beyond the Roman wall. — The only colonies 
in Britain were Camulodunum ( Colchester ) in 
the east, sometimes called simply Oolonia , and 
Glevum (Gloucester) in the west ; Lindum (Lin- 
coln) ana Ebaracnm (York). Of these colonies 
the capital was at first Camulodunum, but 
afterwards Bboracum, while the other three 
retained comparatively little importance. The 
occupation being chiefly military, the most im- 
portant towns were the three great fortresses, 
Bboracum, Deva (Chester), and Isca ( Oaerleon ). 
Other considerable places were Verulamium 
(St. Albans ), a munioipium: Londinium, fa- 
mous for its commerce, and Aquae Solis (Bath), 
as a watering-place. The following among the 
native towns also deserve notice : Viroconium 
(Wroxeter) and Calleva (Silchester), both fa- 
mous, and especially the latter, for the excava- 
tions which afford a complete ground-plan of 
the Roman town ; Venta Belgarum ( Winches- 
ter), Regnum (Chichester), Durovemum (Can- 
terbury). The harbour b for crossing to Gaul 
were Rutupiae ( Bichborough ), Portus Dubris 
(Dover), Portus Lemanae (Lympne). The 
chief minerals worked in Roman times con- 
sisted of lead in the Mendips and in Flint ; iron 
in Sussex and Forest of Dean ; copper in N. 
Wales, and tin in Cornwall ; but there are no 
traces of Roman workings in the Cornish tin- 
mines before the fourth century a.d. Some 
little gold was also found in Wales. 

Britannleus (Claudius Tiberius Britannicus 
Caesar), son of the emperor Claudius and Mes- 
salina was bora a.d. 42. He was brought up 
with Titus as companion, who afterwards put 
up a golden Btatue to him in memory of his 
youthful friendship (Suet. Tit. 2). He was 
treated more as a state prisoner, when Agrip- 
pina, the second wife of Claudius, induced the 
emperor to adopt her own son, and give him 
precedence over Britannicus. This son, the 
emperor Nero, ascended the throne in 54. When 
Agrippina found that her son revolted from her 
control, she induced Britannicus to lend his 
name to a movement against Nero, who caused 
him to be poisoned in 55. With him ended 
the Claudian line. (Tac. Arm. xii. 25, 41, xiii. 
14; Suet. Ner. 88 : Dio Cass. lx. 82.) 

Brltdmartif (Bpi rdpapris). The name is 
said to mean ‘the sweet maiden’ or the 
* maiden who brings blessings’ (Solin. 11.; 
Hesych.). She was a Cretan deity presiding over 
the natural gifts of the earth, the fruits of the 
soil as well as of hunting and fishing. From 
the last attribute she was known also as 
Dioty&na, i.e. the goddess of the nets (Mktvov). 
When the Doric colonists absorbed her worship 
into that of Artemis, whom she resembled, 
they transformed the native deity into a nymph 
favoured by Artemis, explaining the name ; 
Dictynna by the story that she was a Cretan i 
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iter of Zeus and Carme, and 
ios, who pursued her 9 months, 
till at length she leaped into the sea from a 
rook, was saved by falling into some nets spread 
out below, and was changed by Artemis to a 
goddess (Pans. ii. 80, 8; Strab. p. 479; Ant. 
Lib. 40 ; Callimach. Dian. 200 ; Eur. I.T. 126; 
Verg. Cir. 801). Some have fancied an allu- 
sion to the setting of the moon in this leap into 
the sea, and take her to have been a moon 
goddess under her other name Aphaea, which 
she bore specially at Aegina (Pans. l.c.). Her 
worship was carried not only to islands and 
coasts of the Aegean, but even to Marseilles 
(C. I. G. 6764) ; whence the story of her wan- 
derings in Anton. Lib. 

Brixellum (Brixellanus : Bregella or Bre- 
scella), a town on the Po in Gallia Cisalpine, 
where the emperor Otho put himself to death, 
a.d. 69 (Tac. Hist. ii. 88, 89, 51). 

Brixia (Brixianus : Brescia), a town in Gallia 
CiBalpina on the road from Comum to Aauileia, 
through which the river Mella flowed (flavus 
guam mollipercurrit flumine Mella, Catull. 
lxvii. 88). It was probably founded by the 
Etruscans, was afterwards a town of the Libui 
(a pagus or head of a community of villages), 
and then of the Cenomani, and finally became 
a Roman municipium, and, under Augustus, a 
colony (Strab. p. 218 ; Plin. iii. 188 ; Liv. v. 85, 
xxxii. 80 ; Orell. 66). It was sacked by Attila 
in 452, but recovered and flourished under the 
Lombards. 

BrSmlui (B \p6pios), a surname of Dionysus. 

Brontes. [Cyclopes.] 

Bruchlum. [Alexandria.] 

BruotSri, a people of Germany, dwelt on each 
side of the Amisia (Em 8) and extended S. as 
far as the Luppia (Lippe) (Strab. p. 290 ; Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 55). The Bructeri joined the Batavi 
in their revolt against the Romans in a.d. 69, 
and the prophetic virgin, Veleda, who had so 
much influence among the German tribes, was 
a native of their country. A few years after- 
wards the Bructeri were almost annihilated by 
the Chamavi and Angrivarii. (Tac. Hist. iv. 61, 
Germ. 88 ; Plin. Ep. ii. 7.) 

Brundfisium or Brundlslum ( Bptyrfioioy , 
Bptvrfotov : Brundusinus : Brindisi ), a town in 



Plan of Brunduslum. 

A A, Umax harbour : B, outer harbour ; C, entr Mica which 
Caesar tried to block; D, modern town of Brindm; 
E, islets of Barra <0. Andrea). 

Calabria, on a small bay of the Adriatic, form- 
ing an excellent harbour (mentioned in Hero- 
dotus iv. 99), to which the place owed its im- 
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portanoe. The outer harbour was sheltered by 
the islets of Bane, on which stood a lighthouse 
(MeL ii. 7) : from this a narrow channel led into 
the inner harbour, formed by two arms running 
inland. The Appxa Via terminated at Brundu- 
siuxn, and it was the usual place of embarkation 



Coin of Branduslnm. 

06p„ hMd of Poseidon : behind, murk of value 8 (Semis) ; 
before, magistrate's initials ; rev., Taras on Dolphin : 
mark of value and Initials of city ; struck 2nd oent. b.c. 

for Greece and the East. Hence it was the 
scene of numerous historical incidents, of which 
one of the most important was the attempt of 
Caesar to block up the entrance to the inner 
port, so as to prevent the departure of Pompey’s 
fleet (Caes. B. 0. i. 24-28). It was an ancient 
town of the Sallentines, and probably not of 
Greek origin, although.its foundation is ascribed 
by some writers to the Cretans, and by others 
to Diomede (Just. xii. 2; but cf. Strab. p. 282; 
Lucan, ii. 610). It wob at first governed by 
kingB of its own, but was conquered and colo- 
nised by the Bomans, b.c. 245. The poet Pacu- 
vius was bom at this town, and Virgil died here 
on his return from Greece, b.c. 19. 

Bruttlum, Bruttius and Bruttiorum Ager 
(B o4rna : Bruttius), more usually called Bruttii 
after the inhabitants, the S. extremity of Italy, 
separated from Lucania by a line drawn from 
the mouth of the Laus to Thurii, and sur- 
rounded on the other 8 sides by the sea. It j 
was the country called in ancient times Oeno- ; 
tria and Italia. The country is mountainous, j 
as the Apennines run through it down to the ; 
Sicilian Straits; it contained excellent pastu- 
rage for cattle, and the valleys produced good 
com, olives, and fruit. — The earliest inhabi- 
tants of the country were Oenotrians, a Pe- 
lasgian people from whom, with an admixture 
of Samnite invaders, came the Lucanians. 
Subsequently some Lucanians, who had re- 
volted from their countrymen in Lucania, took 
possession of the mountainous district, and 
were hence called Bruttii or Bret Hi t which word 
is said to mean fugitives or rebels in the 
language of the Lucanians. This people, how T 
ever, inhabited only the interior of the land ; 
the coast was almost entirely in the possession 
of the Greek colonies. They rose to greater 
power about 850 b.c., and conquered the Greek 
cities of Hipponium, Terina, and Thurii (Diod. 
xvi. 15; Strab. p. 255). Hence they had a 
considerable admixture of Greek in race and 
language, and are called ( bilingues ' by Ennius. 
They joined the Lucanians in repelling Alex- 
ander of Epirus, b.c. 826, and the Samnites 
against Borne (Liv. Ep. 12) ; and though re- 
duced by the Boxnans after the defeat of 
Pyrrhus, they rose again and joined Hannibal 
after Cannae (Liv. xxii. 61). At the close of 
the 2nd Punic war, in which the Bruttii had 
a been the allies of Hannibal, they lost their inde- 
’ pendence and were treated by the Bomans with 
neat severity. It is said by some that the 
Bruttiam or public slaves employed as lictors 
and servants of magistrates (Appian, Ann. 61 ; 
Strab. p. 251 ; Gefl. x. 8) originated in this 
punishment : others think that the institution 
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waa probably older, and that the connexion with 
measures taken after the Punic war waa a later 
invention (see Diet. Ant. §.v. Bruttiani). Under 
Diocletian, Bruttii and Lucania were joined as 
the Srd region under the Vioarius Urbis, with a 
Corrector immediately in charge. 

Brfitnf, Junius. 1. L., son of M. Junius and 
of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarquinius Superbus. 
His elder brother was murdered by Tarquinius, 
and Lucius escaped his brother's fate only by 
feigning idiotcy, whence lie received the sur- 
name of Brutus. After Lucretia had stabbed 
herself, Bratus roused the Bomans to expel the 
Tarquins; and upon the banishment of the 
latter he was elected first consul with Tarquinius 
Collatinus. He loved his country better than 
his children, and put to death his 2 sons, who 
had attempted bo restore the Tarquins. He fell 
in battle the same year, fighting against Aruns. 
the son of TarquiniuB. Brutus was the great 
hero in the legends about the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, but we have no means of determining 
what part of the account is historical. (Liv. i. 
56-60, ii. 1 ; Dionys. iv. 67, v. 1 ; Macrob. ii. 16 ; 
Dio Cass. xlii. 45.) — 2. D., suraamed Scaeva, 
magister equitum to the dictator Q. Publilius 
Philo, b.c. 889, and consul in 825, when he 
fought against the Vestini (Liv. viii. 12). — 3. D., 
sumamed Scaeva, consul 292, conquered the 
FaliscanB (Liv. x. 48).— 4. H., tribune of the 
plebs 195, praetor 191, when he dedicated the 
temple of tlie Great Idaean Mother, one of the 
ambassadors sent into Asia 189, and consul 178, 
when he subdued the Istri. He was one of the 
ambassadors sent into Asia in 171. (Liv. xxxiv. 
1, xxxvii. 55, xli. 9, xlii. 5, xliii. 16.).— 5. P., tri- 
bune of the plebs 196, curule aedile 192, praetor 
190, propraetor in Further Spain, 189 (Liv. 
xxxiv. 1, xxxvii. 50).— 6. D., suraamed Gallae- 
cus (Callaecus) or Caljlaicus, consul 188, 
commanded in Further Spain, and conquered 
a great part of Lusitania. From his victory 
over the Gallaeci he obtained his surname. 
(Liv. Ep. 65 ; Appian, Hist. 71 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 5.) 
He was a patron of the poet L. Accius, and well 
versed in Greek and Boman literature (Cic. 
Brut. 28).— 7. D., son of No. 6, consul 77, and 
husband of Sempronia, who carried on an 
intrigue with Catiline (Sail. Cat. 40).— 8. D., 
adopted by A. Postumius Albinus, consul 99, 
and hence called Brutus Albinus. He Berved 
under Caesar in Gaul and in the civil war. He 
commanded Caesar's fleet at the siege of MaB- 
silia, 49, and was afterwards placed over Further 
Gaul. On his return to Borne Brutus was 
promised the praeiorship and the government 
of Cisalpine Gaul for 44. Nevertheless, he 
joined the conspiracy against Caesar. After 
the death of the latter (44) he went into Cis- 
alpine Gaul, which he refused to surrender to 
Antony, who hod obtained this province from 
the people. Antony made war against him, and 
kept him besieged in Mutina, till the siege was 
raised in April 48 by the consuls Hirtius and 
Pansa, and Octavianus. But Brutus only ob- 
tained a short respite. Antony was preparing 
to march against him from the N. with a large 
army, and Octavianus, who had deserted the 
senate, was marching against him from the S. 
His only resource was flight, but he was be- 
trayed by Camillus, a Gaulish chief, and was 
put to death by Antony 48. (Caes. B. O. iii. 11, 
B.C. i. 86, 45; App. B. C . iii. 97; Dio Cass, 
xlvi. 68; Cic. ad Jram. xi. 5, 6, 18.).— 0. X., 
praetor 88, belonged to the party of Marins, ana 
pat an end to his own life in 82, that he might 
not fall into the hands of Pompey, who com* 
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uiAhded Sulla's fleet— 10. L., alio called Da- 
xasxppus, praetor 82, when the younger Marius 
was blockaded at Praeneste, put to death at 
Borne by order of Marius several of the most 
eminent senators of the opposite party (Appian, 
B. C. i. 88).— 11. !(., man-ied Servilia, the half- 
sister of Cato of Utica. He was tribune of the 
plebs, 88 ; and in 77 he espoused the cause of 
Lepidus, and was placed in command of the 
forces in Cisalpine Gaul, where he was slain by 
command of Pompey (Appian, B. C. ii. 111).— 
12. M., the so-called tyrannicide, son of No. 11 
and Servilia, the half-sister of Cato Uticensis. 
He lost his father when he was only 8 years 
old, and was trained by his uncle Cato in the 
principles of the aristocratical party. He was 
adopted by his uncle, Q. Servilius Caepio, as his 
heir ; hence he sometimes appears as Q. Caepio 
Brutus. Accordingly, on the breaking out of 
the civil war, 49, he joined Pompey, although 
he was the murderer of his father. After the 
battle of Pharsalia, 48, he was not only pardoned 
by CaeBar, but received from him the greatest 
marks of confidence and favour. Caesar made 
him governor of Cisalpine Guul in 4G, and 
praetor in 44, and also promised him the go- 
vernment of Macedonia. But notwithstanding 
all the obligations he was under to Caesar, he 
was persuaded by Cassius to murder his bene- 
factor under the delusive idea of again establish- 
ing the republic. [Caesar.] After the murder 
of Caesar Brutus spent a short time in Italy, 
and then took possession of the province of 
Macedonia. He was joined by Cassius, who 
commanded in Syria, and their united forces 
were opposed to those of Octavion and Antony. 
Two battles were fought in the neighbourhood 
of Philippi (42), in the former of which Brutus 
was victorious though Cassius wub defeated, but 
in the latter Brutus also was defeated and put 
an end to his own life.— Brutus’s wife was 
Porcia, the daughter of Cato. — Brutus was an 
ardent student of literature and philosophy, but 
he appears to have been deficient in judgment 
and original power. He wrote several works, 
all of which have perished. He was a literary 
friend of Cicero, who dedicated to him his Tuscu- 
lanae Diaputationes , De Finibus , and Orator, 
and who has given the name of Brutus to his 
dialogue on illustrious orators. (Plut. Brut ; 
Dio Cass. xliv. 12-85 ; Appian, B. C. ii., iii., iv.) 

Bryanium, a town of Paeonia in Macedonia 
(Liv. xxxi. 89 ; Strab. p. 827). 

Bryazil (Bpriajts), an Athenian sculptor, 
about 850 B.c. He was employed, along with 
Scopas, Leochares, and Timotheus, for the 
sculptures which adorned the 'sides of the Mau- 
soleum (see Diet. Antiq. s.v. Mausoleum). 

Brygi orBryges (Bpfyoi, Bplycs), a barbarous 
people in the N. oi Macedonia, probably of 
Illyrian or Thracian origin, who were still in 
Macedonia at the time of the Persian war. The 
Phrygians were believed by the ancients to have 
been a portion of this people, who emigrated to 
Asia in early times. [Phrygia.] 

Brysi&e (Bpvtreai), a town of Laconia, SW. of 
Sparta (II. ii. 588; Pans. iii. 20). 

Bubassus (B60ao-(ros),an ancient city of Caria, 
E. of Cnidus, which gave name to the bay (Bu- 
bassius Sinus) and the peninsula (tf Xeperoyfjoros 
r) Bv&curtrlt]), on which it stood (Hdt. i. 174; 
Diod. v. 62; Plin. v. 104). Ovid speaks of 
Btibdeidee nurus (Met. ix. 648). 

Bubastil (Bov (Harris), the Egyptian goddess 
Baft, whose name has been confused with Pa- 
Bast, is. the house of Bast. The Greeks identi- 
fied her with Artemis, since she was the goddess 
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of the moon, and also of childbirth. The oat 
was sacred to her, and she was represented in 
the form of a oat, or of a female with the head 
of a cat (Hdt. ii. 59, 187, 156 ; Ov. Met. v. 880.) 

Bubaitif or «U1 (Bodfiturris or -or : B avfkurrl 
n?r : Tel Baeta , Ku.), strictly *the house of 
Bast ’ (Bee above), the Pibeseth of the Bible, 
was the capital of the Nomos Bubastltes in 
Lower Egypt, stood on the E. bank of the Pelu- 
siac branch of the Nile, and was the chief -seat 
of the worship of Bubastis, whose annual festival 
was kept here. It was the capital of the 22nd 
Dynasty, 960-766 B.c. Under the Persians the 
city was dismantled, and lost much of its im- 
portance. (Hdt. ii. 59, 187 ; Strab. p. 805.) 

Bubona. [Epona.1 

Bubulcus, G. Junius (C. Junius Bubulcus 
Brutus), consul b.c. 817, a second time in 818, 
and a third time in 811 ; in the last of these 
years he carried on the war against the Sam- 
nites with great success. He was censor in 
809, and dictator in 802, when he defeated the 
Aequians ; in his dictatorship he dedicated the 
temple of Safety which he had vowed in his 
third consulship. The walls of this temple were 
adorned with paintings by C. Fabius Pictor. 
(Liv. ix. 88, x. 1 ; Val. Max. viii. 14 ; Plin. 
xxxv. 19.) 

BfloSph&la or -la (Bovrc^aAa or -dXcia: Jhe- 
lum), a city on the Hydaspes (Jhelum) in N. 
India (the Punjab), built by Alexander, after 
his battle with Porus, in memory of his fa- 
vourite charger Bucephalus, whom he buried 
here. It stood at the place where Alexander 
crossed the river. (Arrian, Anab. v. 19 ; Curt, 
ix. 8, 28 ; Diod. xvii. 95.) 

Bflo&ph&lus (BovtU<pa\os), the * celebrated 
horse of Alexander the Great, which Philip 
purchased for thirteen talents, and which no 
one was able to break in except the youthful 
Alexander. This horse carried Alexander 
through his Asiatic campaigns, and died in 
India b.c. 827. (Plut. Alex. 6, 61.) 

Budalla, a town in Lower Pannonia near 
Sirmium, the birth-place of the emperor Decius. 

Budlni (B ouSivoi), a Scythian people, who 
dwelt N. of the Bastamae in Sarmatia. Hero- 
dotus (iv. 108) calls the nation y\auic4v re teal 
irupp6v, which some interpret ‘ with blue eyes 
and red hair,’ and others ‘ painted blue and 
red.’ The former view is the more likely, and 
they were probably a Slavonian race, dwelling 
about the Borysthenes (Dnieper). 

Buddron (Bovbopov), a fortress in Salamis on 
a promontory of the some name opposite 
Megara. 

Bfllis (BouAis) and Sperthi&f ( Svepdtrfs ), two 
Spartans, voluntarily went to Xerxes and offered 
themselves for punishment to atone for the 
murder of the heralds whom Darius had sent 
to Sparta ; but they were dismissed uninjured 
by the king (Hdt. vii. 184). 

Bfllis (BovXis : Bo6\tos), a town in Phocis on 
the Corinthian gulf, and on the borders of 
Boeotia (PauB. x. 87 ; Strab. pp. 409, 428). 

Bullis (Bullinus, Bullio -onis, Bulliensis), a 
town of Illyria on the coast, S. of Apollonia 
(Strab. p. 816). 

Bup&lus and his brother Athenif, sculptors 
of Chios, lived about b.c. 500, and are said to 
have made caricatures of the poet Hipponax, 
which the poet requited by the bitterest satires 
(Plin. xxxvi. 11 ; Hor. Epod. vi. 14). 

Bupbras (Bou<ppls), a mountain in Messenia 
near Pylos. 

Bupr&alum (Bompdfroy : -rtcdf, •crltay, 
-triSrjs), an ancient town in Elis, mentioned in 
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the Iliad, which had disappeared in the time of 
Strabo (II. ii. 615 ; Strab. p. 840). 

Bftra (Bovpa : B ovpcuos, Bovpios), one of the 
twelve cities of Achaia, destroyed by an earth* 
quake, together with Helioe, but subsequently 
rebuilt (Hat. i. 145 ; Strab. p. 886 ; Pans. vii. 25). 

Bnrdigila (BovpWyaka : Bordeaux ), the 
capital of the Bitunges Vivisei in Aquitania, on 
the left bank of the Garanina (Garonne), was a 
place of great commercial importance, and at a 
utter time one of the chief seats of literature 
and learning : under Diocletian the chief town 
of Aquitania Secunda. It was the birthplace 
of the poet AuBonius. (Strab. p. 190 ; Auson. 
Ord. Nob. Urb. 14 ; Amm. Marc. xv. 11.) 

Burgundifines or Burgundii, a powerful 
nation of Germany, dwelt originally between 
the Viadus (Oder) and the Vistula, and were of 
the same race as the VandalB or Goths. They 
pretended, indeed, to be descendants of the 
Romans, whom Drusus and Tiberius had left 
in Germany as garrisons, but this descent was 
evidently invented by them to obtain more 
easily from the Romans a settlement W. of the 
Rhine (Amm. Marc, xviii. 5). They were driven 
out of their original abodes between the Oder 
and the Vistula by the Gepidae, and the greater 
part of them migrated W. and settled in the 
country on the Main, where they carried on 
frequent wars with their neighbours the Ale- 
manni. In the fifth century they settled W. of 
the Alps in Gaul, where they founded the 
powerful kingdom of Burgundy. Their chief 
towns were Geneva and Lyons. (ZoBim. i. 27, 
68 : Oros. vii. 82.) 

Burli, a people of Germany, dwelt near the 
Bources of the Oder and Vistula, and sided with 
the Romans in the wars of Trajan against the 
Dacians, and of M. Aurelius against the Marco- 
manni (Tac. Germ. 43; Dio Cass, lxviii. 8, 
lxxi. 18). 

Burruf , Afranlus, was appointed by Claudius 
praefectus praetorio, A.P. 52, and in conjunc- 
tion with Seneca conducted the education of 
Nero. He opposed Nero’s tyrannical acts, and 
was poisoned by command of the emperor, 68. 
(Tac. Ann. xii. xiii. xiv. ; Dio Cass. lii. 13; 
Suet. Ner.) 

Bursa. [Plancus.] 

Bursa© (Bursaoensis, Bursavolensis), a town 
of the Autrigonae in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Busins (Bofoipts), king of Egypt, son of 
Poseidon and LysianaBsa, is said to have sacri- 
ficed all foreigners that visited Egypt. Heracles, 
on his arrival in Egypt, was likewise seized and 
led to the altar, but he broke his chains, and 
slew Busiris. This myth seems to point out a 
time when the Egyptians were accustomed to 
offer human sacrifices to their deities. (Hdt. ii. 
45; Pherecyd. fr. 88; Diod. iv. 27; Ov. Met. 
ix. 188 ; Verg. Georg, iii. 5.) 

Busiris (Botfcnpts : Bovaiplrys). 1. (Aboueir, 
Ru.), the capital of the Nomos Busirites in 
Lower Egypt, stood just in the middle of the 
Delta, on the W. bank of the Nile, and had a 
great temple of IsiB, the remains of which are 
still standing (Hdt. i. 69; Strab. p. 802).— 
2. (Aboueir near Jieeh), a small town, a little 
NW. of Memphis. 

But6o, Babins. 1. ST., consul b.c. 247, in 
the first Punic war^was employed in the Biege 
of Drepanum.— 2. M., consul 245, also in the 
first Punic war. In 216 he was appointed 
dictator to fill up the vacancies in the senate 
occasioned by the battle of Cannae.— 8. Q. f 
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founding a Latin colony in the territory of the 
Pisani. (Liv. xlv. 180 

Bfites (Botfnjj). 1. Son of Teleon, an Athe- 
nian. He was one of the Argonauts, and when 
the Argo passed the island of the Sirens swam 
ashore, but was Baved by Aphrodite, by whom 
he became father of Eryx (Ap. Rh. iv. 914; 
Hyg. Fab. 260).— 2. Son of Pandion and 
Zeuxippe, brother of Erechtheus. He became 
priest of Poseidon Erechthonius ; from him was 
named the deme Butadae in the tribe Aegeis, 
and hiB descendants were the prieBtly family of 
the JBteobutadae. An altar to the hero Butes 
stood in the Erechtheum (Pans. i. 26. 5 ; cf. 
Chthonia; Erectheus), and the priestess of 
Athene Polias was chosen from the family of 
the Eteobutadae. 

Buthrotum (B ovQpcoriv : Boudpdnos : Butrin- 
to), a town of Epirus on a small peninsula, 
opposite Corcyra, a seaport and colonised by 
the Romans (Strab. p. 824 ; Verg. Aen. iii. 291). 

Bfit5 (Board), an Egyptian divinity, wor- 
shipped principally in the town of Buto. She 
was the nurse of Horus and BubaBtis, the 
children of OsiriB and Isis, and she saved them 
from the persecutions of Typhon by concealing 
them in the floating island of Chemmis. The 
Greeks identified her with Leto, and repre- 
sented her as the goddess of night. The shrew- 
mouse (uvya\rj) and the hawk were sacred to 
her. (Hdt. ii. 59, 67. 155.) 

BfitO (Board, Bovrrj , or BoOros : Bovroirris : 
Baltim ? Ru.), the chief city of the Nomos 
Chemmites in Lower Egypt, stood near the 
Sebennytic branch of the Nile, on the Lake of 
Buto ( Bovtik^i \lpvr\, also Zeficvvvrucfi), and 
was celebrated for its oracle of the goddess 
Buto, in honour of whom a festival was held at 
the city. 

Butuntum (Bitonto ), a town of Apulia, 
12 miles W. of Barium and 5 from the sea. 

Buxentum (Buxentlnus, BuxentiuB: Poli- 
ca8tro), originally Pyxus (Uv£ovs), a town on 
the W. coast of Lucania and on the river 
Buxentius, was founded by Micythus, tyrant 
of Messana, b.c. 471, and was afterwards a 
Roman colony (Diod. xi. 59; Strab. p. 258). 

Bybllni Montes (to Bu/8 \iva 6pti), the moun- 
tains whence the Nile is said to flow in the 
mythical geography of Aeschylus (Prom. 811). 

Byblis (Bvfi\(s), daughter of Miletus, was in 
love with her brother Caunus, whom she pur- 
sued through various lands, till at length, worn 
out with sorrow, she was changed into a 
fountain (Ov. Met. ix. 450 ; Pans. vii. 6). 

Byblus (Bv&Kos : Jebeil ), an ancient city 
on the coast of Phoenicia, between Berytus and 
Tripolis, a little N. of the river Adonis, the chief 
seat of the worship of Adonis. (Strab. p. 755.) 

Bylaidra (Velee), a town in Paeonia, on 
the river Astycus (Pol. v. 97 ; Liv. xliv. 26). 

Byrsa' (Brfp<ra), the citadel of Cabthago. 

Bysaoium or ByiaoSna Begio (BvC<Uiov, 
Bu^eucls x&P a: S. part of Tunis), the S. portion 
of the Roman province of Africa. [Africa.] 

Byxantlni BoriptSres, the general name of 
the historians who have given an account of 
the Eastern or Byzantine empire from the 
time of Constantine the Great, a.d. 825, to the 
destruction of the empire, 1453. They all 
wrote in Greek, and may be divided into 
different classes. 1. The historians, whose 
collected works form an uninterrupted history 
of the Byzantine empire, and whose writings 
are therefore called Corpus Hietoriae Byeatn- 
tinae. They are: (1) Zonabas, who begins 
with the creation of the world, and brings 
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his history down to 1188. (2) NicEphobUs great importance to its security because they 
Acoxumtus, whose history extends from 1188 derived com supplies from the shores of the 
to 1806. (8) Nicephobus Gregoras, whose Black Sea. Afterwards it became subject in 
history extends from 1804 to 1881. (4) Laonicus succession to the Macedonians and the Bomans. 
Chalcondylbs, whose history extends from In the civil war between Pesoennius Niger and 
1897 to 1468 : his work is continued by an Severus, it espoused the cause of the former : it 
anonymous writer to 1565. — 2. The chrono- was taken by Severus a.d. 196 after a siege of 
graphers, who give a brief chronological sum- three years, and a considerable part of it was 
mary of universal history from the creation of destroyed. A new oity was bunt by its side 
the world to their own times. These writers (880) by Constantine, who made it the capital 
are very numerous : the most important of them of the empire, and changed its name into Con- 
are Georgius Syncellus, Theophanes, Nice- stantinopolif. The circumference of Bysan- 
Phorub, Cedrenus, Simeon Metaphrastes, tium was five miles; that of Constantinople 
Michael Glvcas, the authors of the Chronicon about thirteen. In imitation of Borne it was 
Paschale , Ac. — 8. The writers who have treated divided into fourteen regions, the thirteenth being 
of separate portions of Byzantine history, such Galata, across the Golden Horn. It continued 
as Zosimus, Procopius, Agathus, Anna Cox- the capital of the Boman empire in the East 
Nkna, Cinnamus, Leo Dxaconus, Ac. — 4. The until its capture by the Turks in 1458. An 
writers who have treated of the constitution, account of its history does not fall within the 
antiquities, Ac., of the empire, such as Joannes scope of this work. 

Lydus, Conbtantinus VI. Porphyrogennetus. 

A collection of the Byzantine writers waB pub- Q ( 

lished at Paris by command of Louis XIV. in 

86 vols. fol. 1646-1711. A reprint of this edition, C&balia or -is (Ka£a\(a, KaflaAfs : KajSa- 
with additions, was published at Venice in 28 \etis, Ka&dkios), a small district of Asia Minor, 
vols. fol. 1727-1788. The Corpus Scriptorum between Phrygia, Cana, Lycia, and Pamphylia: 
Hiatoriae Byzantinae , to include all the above, the chief town was Cibyra (Hdt. iii. 90 ; Strab. 
was commenced by Niebuhr, Bonn, 1828, con- p. 681 ; Plin. v. 27). 

tinued by Bekker, Dindorf, and others. I C&b&Sft or -us (Kct/Satro? : Ka&curirqs), the 

Byzantium (Bu(dvnov : Bv(avrios, Byzan- 1 chief city of the Nomos Cabasites, in Lower 
tius; Constantinople ), a town on the Thracian Egypt. 
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Plan of B yiantlum and Conitantinopolla. 


Bosporus, founded by the Megarians, B.c. 658, 
is said to have derived its name from Byzas, 
the leader of the colony and the Bon of Posei- 
don. It was Baid that the oracle of Apollo told 
them to build their city opposite ( the city of the 
blind,' i.e. Chalcedon, whose founders had 
blindly neglected the better site of Byzantium 
(Hdt. iv. 144 ; Strab. p. 820 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 68 ; 
Diod. iv. 49). It was situated on two hills, 
was forty stadia in circumference, and its acro- 
polis stood on the site of the present seraglio. 
Its favourable position, commanding as it did 
the entrance to the Euxine, soon rendered it a 
place of great commercial innortance. It was 
taken by Pausanias after thf battle of Plataea, 
B.c. 479 ; and it was alternately in the posses- 
sion of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
during the Peloponnesian war. The Lacedae- 
monians were expelled from Byzantium by 
Thrasybulus in 890, and the city remained inde- 
pendent for some yean. It was besieged by 
Philip in 840, and relieved by the Athenian 
float under Chares. The A thenians attached 


Cabellio ( Cavaillon ), a town of Gaul on the 
Druentia between Vapincum (Gap) and Are- 
late (Arles). 

CabillOnum ( Chdlonssur-Sadne ), a town of 
the Aedui on the Arar (Saone) in Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, a place of some commercial activity 
when Caesar was in Gaul (b.c. 58) (Strab. p. 
192 ; Caes. B. G. vii. 42 ; Amm. xv. 11). 

Cablra (rk K d&upa : Niksor ), a place in Pon- 
tus (Polemoniacus) on the borders of Armenia, 
a little NE. of Comana, and on the road from 
Amasen to Colonia; a frequent residence of 
Mithridates, who was defeated here by Lucullus, 
b.c. 71. Pompey made it a city, ana named it 
Diospolis. Under Augustus it was called 
Sebaste (Strab. p. 567), afterwards Neocaesarea. 

Cablri JKdfcipoi), mystic divinities of the 
Pelasgi (Hdt. ii. 61) ; i.e. of some tribes of the 
Greek race dating from prehistoric times. 
They were chiefly worshipped in the islands of 
the North Aegaean, in Lemnos and Imbros, 
and especially m Samothrace, but also on the 
coasts of Asia Minor, at Thebes, Andania^ and 
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rm in parts el Waatern Europ. (fltni. pp. 
198, 479). They seem to have formed a group 
of four deities, a mother goddess, Axieros, from 
whom were bom the god Axiocersos and the 
goddess Axiooersa, whose son Casmilos was 
She orderer of the universe. The Pelasgi are 
Mid to have offered tithes to them for fruitful 
harvests and escape from famine (DionySi i. 
28) ; attd their mysteries as celebrated in samo* 
thraoe (into which Cioero may perhaps have 
been initiated : see N. D. i. 42, 119) revealed the 
Manner of the creation of the world with which 
the Cabiri themselves were concerned. From 
Similarity in their functions, as well as from 
some resemblance in their mysteries to the 
Eleusinia, these deities have been identified 
with various Greek and Roman deities: Axi- 
eros with Demeter (but also with Aphrodite 
and with Juno), Axiocersos with Hades but 
also with Zeus, Apollo, and Dionysus), Axio* 
Cersa with Persephone (but also with Athene), 
Casmilos with Eros and with HermeB. In the 
1 Chablais ’ sculptures of the Vatican the figures 
Of Apollo, Aphrodite, and Eros are represented 
at the base of the statues of Axiocersos, Aphro- 
dite, and Eros respectively. A different view 
Of tiie Cabiri is presented in the traditions 
which make them two youthful deities or 
footer ts, compared to the Dioscuri and often so 
regarded. One of these was slain by the other, 
by which myth it is sought to explain the single 
Cabirus deity worshipped at Thessalonica. 
This myth (which recalls certain features in 
the myth of Dionysus Zagreus, of Adonis, and 
of Atm) is further varied by the representation 
of three youthful Cabiri, one of whom iB slain by 
his two brothers and afterwards recalled to life. 
This murder and the resurrection are repre- 
sented on Etruscan mirrors. With the Cabiric 
rites of Etruria the Romans seem to have con- 
nected alike the PenateB and the Dioscuri. 

C&bjtid (Ko£riAif), a town on the river Tonsus 
in Thrace (Strab.jp. 880). 

C&OUS, son of Vulcan, was a huge giant, who 
inhabited a cave on Mt. Aventine, and plun- 
dered the surrounding country. When Hercules 
came to Italy with the oxen which he had 
taken from Geryon in Spain, Cacns stole part 
of the cattle while the hero slept ; and, as he 
dragged the animals into his cave by their tails, 
it was impossible to discover their traces. But 
when the remaining oxen passed by the cave, 
those within began to bellow, and were thus 
discovered, whereupon Cacns was slain by 
Hercules. In honour of his victory, Hercules 
dedicated the ara maxima , which continued 
to exist ages afterwards in Borne. (Ov. Fast 
i. 648 ; Verg. Aen. viii. 166 ; Liv. i. 7.) 

CMjfpIru (Katcvrapis or Kcucdrapis : Casri - 
bili), a river in Sicily, S. of Syracuse. 

Gadtna (rA K d&T)va), a city of Cappadocia, 
residence of king Archelatts (Strab. p. 687). 

Oidi (KdDoi: Kafojvds : Qedit), a city of 
Phrygia Epictetus, on the borders of Lydia 
(Strab. p. 676 ; Prop. v. 6, 8). 

Cadmfta. [Thsbae.] 

Cadmus (K d9juos). I. Son of Agenor, king of 
Phoenicia, and of Telephassa, and brother of 
Europe. When Europa was carried off by Zeus 
to Crete, Agenor sent Cadmus in search of his 
sister, enjoining him not to return without her. 
Unable to find her after journeying to Crete, 
Rhodes, Theses, and Thera*, where local tradi- 
tions about him were preserved, Cadmus settled 
in Thraoe ; hut having consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, he was commanded by the god to follow 
a oow of a certain kind, and to baud a town on 
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the spot where the cow should sink down wttfc 
fatigue. CadmuB found the cow in Phoek and 
followed her into Boeotia, where she sank down 
on the Boot on which Cadmus built Cadmea, 
afterwards the citadel of Thebes. (Diod. v. 68 ; 
Apollod. ii. 1, 8; Hdt. ii. 44, iv. 147; Paus. iii. 
1, ix. IS.) Intending to sacrifice the cow to 
Athene, he sent some persons to the neighbour- 
ing well of Ares to fetch water. This well waB 
guarded by a dragon, a son of Ares, who killed 
the men sent by Cadmus. Thereupon Cadmus 
slew the dragon, and, on the advice of Athene, 
sowed the teeth of the monBter, out of which 
armed men grew up called Sparti or the Sown. 
who killed each other, with the exception of 
five, who were the ancestors of the ThebanB. 
(Eur. Phoen . 666 ; Pind. Pyth. iii. 167, Iethm. 
vi. 18 ; Ov. Met. iii. 82.) Athene assigned to 
Cadmus the government of Thebes, and Zeus 
gave him Harmoma, the danghter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, for his wife. The marriage solemnity 
was honoured by the presence of all the Olym- 
pian gods in the Cadmea. Cadmus gave to 
Hannonia the famous pepluB and necklace 
which he had received from Hephaestus or 
from Europa, and lie became by her the father 
of Autonoe, Ino, Semele, Agave, and Polydorus. 
Subsequently Cadmus and Hannonia quitted 
ThebeB, and went to the Enchelians; this 
people chose Cadmus as their king, and with 
his assistance they conquered the Illyrians. 
After this, Cadmus had another son, whom he 
called Hlyrius (Hdt. v. 67, 61; Eur. Bacch. 
1814 ; Apollod. iii. 5. 4 ; Paus. ix. 6 ; Strab. p. 
826). In the end, Cadmus and Hannonia were 
changed into serpents, and were removed by 
Zeus to Elysium. — Cadmus is Baid to have 
introduced into Greece from Phoenicia or Egypt 
an alphabet of sixteen letters, and to have been 
the first who worked the mines of Mount Pan- 
gaeon in Thrace. The story of Cadmus seems 
to suggest the establisliment of a Phoenician 
settlement in Greece, by means of which the 
alphabet, the art of mining, and civilization, 
came into the country. The name Cadmus is 
taken to represent a Phoenician word Cadmon, 
meaning 4 the Oriental.’ Some have preferred 
to connect the stories of Cadmus with the 
Cabiri, and to identify his name with Casmilos 
[Cabiri].— 42 Of Miletus, a son of Pandion, the 
earliest Greek historian or logographer, lived 
about b.c. 540. He wrote a work on the founda- 
tion of Miletus and the earliest history of 
Ionia generally, in four books. (Strab. p. 16.) 
Fragments in Milller, Fragm. Hist. Qraee. 

Cadmus (Kc (8/uor). ( Khonas Dagh ), a moun- 
tain in Caria, on the borders of Phrygia. A 
river of the same name flowed into the LycuB 
(Strab. p. 678). 

Cadurei, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, in 
the country now called Querci (a corruption of 
Cadurei), were celebrated for their manufac- 
tories of linen, coverlets, &c. Their capital 
was Divona, afterwards Civitas Cadureorum, 
now Cahors, where are the remains of a Roman 
amphitheatre and of an aqueduct. A part of 
the town still bears the name lee Caaurcas 
(Caes. B.Q. vii. 4, 64, 75). 

Cadlllli (KoSovmoi), or G61ae (IS) Am), a 
powerful Scythian tribe in the mountains SW. 
of the Caspian, on the borders of Media Atro- 
patene. Under the Medo-Peraian empire they 
were troublesome neighbours, but the Syrian 
kings reduced them to tributary auxiliaries. 
(Strab.pp. 606, 626 ; Diod. xv. 18 ; Polyb v. 79.) 

M|tu (I Si8vrif), according to Herodotus, a 
great oity of the Syrians of Palestine, not much 
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Mtattefr than Sardis, was taken by Neoho, king 
of Egypt, alter his defeat of the ‘ Syrians ’ at 
tfagaelus. Some have thought it to be the 
Greek form of a name Kadesh (i.e. the holy) 
given to Jerusalem ; bat Herodotus seems to 
reckon it among the seaports of Palestine ; and 
it is more probable that the Cadytis of Hero- 
dotus * Gaza, of which name Klazita and 
Ghuzsa are other forms (Hdt. ii. 159, iii. 5). 

Caecilia, [Tanaquil.j 

Caecilia Metella. [Metella.] 

Caecilia Gens, plebeian, claimed descent 
from Caeculus, the founder of Praeneste, or 
Gaeoas, the companion of Aeneas. Most of the 
Caecilii are mentioned under their cognomens, 
Babsub, Metellus, Rufus : for others see 
below. 

Oaeollluf. 1. Q., a wealthy Homan eques, 
who adopted his nephew Atticus in his will, 
and left him a fortune of ten millions of 
sesterces.— & Gaecilius Cal&ctinus, a Greek 
rhetorician at Home in the time of Augustus, 
was a native of Gale Acte in Sicily ^whence his 
name Calactinua). He wrote a great number of 
workB on rhetoric, grammar, and historical 
subjects, which have perished. — 8. Caecilius 
Statius, a Homan comic poet, the immediate 
redecesaor of Terence, was by birth an Insu- 
rian Gaul, and a native of Milan. Being a 
slave he bore the servile appellation of Statius , 
which was afterwards, probably when he 
received his freedom, converted into a sort of 
cognomen, and he became known as Caecilius 
Statius. He died b.c. 168. We have the titles 
of forty of his dramas, but only a few fragments 
of them are preserved. They belonged to the 
class of Palliatae , or adaptations of the works 
of Greek writers of the New Comedy. Caecilius 
ranked high ob a writer of comedy with the 
Homans, and apparently as a critic, since 
Terence is said to have trusted to his verdict 
when he began to write (Suet, de Vir. Must. ; cf. 
Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 69; Gell. iv. 20 ; Cic. Brut. 74, 
268). Cicero finds fault with his Latinity {ad 
Att. vii. 8, de Opt. Oen. Or. 1). 

Caedna, the name of a family of the Etrus- 
can city of Volaterrae, probably derived from 
the river Caecina, which flows by the town.— 
1. A. Caecina, whose cause Cicero pleaded in 
an action to recover property from which he 
had been ejected, b. c. 69.-2. A. Caecina, son 
of the preceding, published a libellous work 
against Caesar, and was in consequence sent 
into exile after the battle of Pharsalia, b.c. 48. 
He afterwards joined the PompeianB in Africa, 
and upon the defeat of the latter in 46, he 
surrendered to Caesar, who spared his life. 
Cicero wrote several letters to Caecina, and 
speaks of him as a man of ability. Caecina 
was the author of a work on the Etrusca 
Disciplina. (Suet. Jul. 76 ; Sen. Q.N. ii. 89, 49, 
56; Cic. ad Fam. vi. 6, 9.)— 8. A. Caecina 
Volaterranus assisted Oetavianu3 in his nego- 
tiations with Antony u.c. 41, and was much 
valued by him (Appian, B. C. v. 60 ; Cic. ad Att. 
xvi 8).— 4. A. Caecina 8everus, a distinguished 
general in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 
He was governor of Moesia in a.d. 6, when he 
fought against the two Batos in the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Dalmatia and Pannonia. 
[Bato.] In 16 he fought as the legate of 
Germanicus, against Arminius, and in conse- 
quence of his success received, the insignia of a 
triumph. (Tac. Ann . i. 81, 68, iii. 88.)— 5. Cae- 
dna Tuacna, son of Nero’s nurse, appointed 
governor of Egypt by Nero, but banished for 
making use of the bams which had been erected 
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in anticipation of the emperors arrival in 
Egypt. He returned from banishment on the 
death of Nero, aj>. 68.— 6. A. Carina Alienas, 
was quaestor in Baetioa in Spain at Nero’s 
death, and was one of the foremost in joining 
the party of Galba. He was rewarded by Galba 
with the command of a legion in Upper Ger- 
many ; but, being detected in embeuung some 
of the public money, the emperor ordered him 
to be prosecuted. Caecina, in revenge, joined 
Vitellius, and was sent by the latter into Italy 
with an army of 80,000 men towards the end of 
68. After ravaging the country of the Helvetii, 
he crossed the AlpB by the pass of the Great St. 
Bernard, and laid siege to Placentia, from 
which he was repulsed by the troops Of Otho, 
who had succeeded Galba. Subsequently be 
was joined by Fabius Valens, another general 
of Vitellius, and their united forces gained 
a victory over Otho’a army at Bednacum. 
Vitellius having thus gained the throne, 
Caecina was made consul on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 69, and was shortly afterwards sent against 
Antonius Primus, the general of Vespasian. 
But he again proved a traitor, and espoused the 
cause of Vespasian. Some years afterwards (79), 
he conspired against Vespasian, and was slain 
by order of Titus. (Tac. Hist. i. 68, 61, iii. 18; 
Dio Cass. lxiv. 7, lxvi. 16; Suet. Tit. 6.)— 

7. Decim Albinus Caecina, a Homan satirist 
in the time of Arc&diusand Honorius. 

Caeolnui (K mkiv6s or Kaucivos), a river 
in Bruttium flowing into the Sinus Scyla- 
cius by the town Caeeinum (Thuc. iii. 108. 
Paus. vi. 6, 4). 

Gaeoftbus Ager, a marshy district in Latium, 
bordering on the gulf of Amyclae cloae to Fundi, 
and including the marshy district which sur- 
rounded Tarr&cina, celebrated for its wine 
{Oaecubum) in the age of Horace (Hor. Od. i. 
20, ii. 14 ; cf. Strab. p. 284). Jn the time of Pliny 
(xiv. 61) the reputation of this wine was entirely 
gone. (See Diet . of Ant. s.v. Vinum .) 

Caeculus, an ancient Italian hero, son of 
Vulcan, is said to have founded Pbaenebte. 
In the region of Praeneste there were two 
brothers Depidii (some have read this into 
Indigit ee), living as herdsmen. As their 
sister Bat by the fireside in their hut, a 
spark fell upon her lap, and she became the 
mother of Caeculus. The child grew up as a 
robber, and eventually collected a number of 
shepherds and founded Praeneste. When a 
proof of his divine origin was demanded, Vulcan 
sent a flame of fire. It is clearly a local Prae- 
nestine story based upon the custom of a state- 
hearth established at the foundation of cities, 
the fratres Depidii being probably regarded as 
the Lares of Praeneste ; there are also points 
of resemblance to the stories of Romulus and 
Servius Tullius (Verg. Aen. vii. 679, x. 544; 
Serv. ad Aen. vii. 681). 

Caeles or CaelluB vibenna, the leader of an 
Etruscan army, is said to have come to 
Home in the reign either of Romulus or of 
Tarquinius Priscus, and to have settled on the 
hill called after him the Caelian. 

Caella {KcuKla : Ceglie), a town in Apulia 
between Canusium and Barium on the road to 
Brundusium (Strab. p. 282). 

Caellnm {ueglie), a town in Calabria about 
25 miles west of Brundusium. 

Caellus or Coeliua. 1. Antipater. [Ahti- 
pateb.]— 2. Aurelianus. [Aubeliahub.] — 

8. Calduf. [Caldus. 1— 4. Kurus. [tow *j 

GaeUus or Coellus moot. [Rquaj 

Caenae (Kotroi: Senp), a city of Meaopo- 
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m the W. bank of the Tigris, oppo- 
moath of the Lycos (Xen. Anab. ii. 


tamia, on the W, 
sits the 
4 , 88 ). 

Cfftssi, Oaen6p6lis, or Neap51is (Kwt^ *6\is, 
Shf *6\is: Keneh ), a city of Upper Egypt, on 
the right bank of the Nile, a little below Coptos 
and opposite to Tentyra (Hdt. ii. 91). 

Ofteneus (Kcutnvs} one of the Lapithae, son 
of Elatus, was originally a maiden named 
Oaenis, who was beloved by Poseidon, and was 
by this god changed into a man, and rendered 
invulnerable. As a man he took part in the 
Argonautic expedition and the Calvdonian 
hunt. In the battle between the Lapithae and 
the Centaurs at the marriage of Pirithous, he 
was buried by the Centaurs under a mass of 
trees, as they were unable to kill him, but he 
was changed into a bird. In the lower world 
Caenens recovered his female form. (Verg. 
Aen. vi. 448; Ov. Met. xii. 179, 469.) 

Cae&i or Casnioi, a Thracian people between 
the Black Sea and the Panysus. 

Caenlna (Caeninensis), a town of the Sabines 
in Latium, whose king Aoron carried on the 
firat war against Borne (Liv. i. 10 ; Dionys. ii. 
86 ). 

Oaenis. [Caeneus.] 

Caenys (Kcuws : Oanitello ), a promontory of 
Bruttium opposite Sicily. 

Caep&rlus, X., of Tarracina, one of Catiline’s 
conspirators : he escaped from the city, but was 
overtaken, and executed with the other con- 
spirators B.c. 68 (Sail. Cat. 47, 66). 

Caeplo, Servlllus. 1. On., consul b.c. 868, 
in the first Punic war, sailed with his colleague, 
C. Sempronius Blaesus, to the coast of Africa. 
— 2. Cn., curule aedile 907, praetor 205, and 
consul 208, when he fought against Hannibal 
near Croton in the S. of Italy. He died in the 
pestilence in 174. (Liv. xli. 26.) — 3. Cn., son of 
No. 2, curule aedile 179, praetor 174, with Spain 
as his province, and consul in 169. — 4. Q., son 
of No. 8, consul 142, was adopted by Q. Fabius 
Maximus. [Maximus.] — 6. Cn., Bon of No. 8, 
consul 141, and censor 125.— 6. Cn., son of No. 
8, consul 140, carried on war against Viriathus 
in Lusitania, and induced two of the friends of 
Viriathus to murder the latter.—- 7. Q., son of 
No. 6, was consul 106, when he proposed a law 
for restoring the judicia to the senators, of 
which they had been deprived by the Sem- 
pronia lex of C. Gracchus. He was afterwards 
sent into Gallia Narbonensis to oppose the 
Cimbri, and was in 105 defeated by the Cimbri, 
along with the oonsul Cn. Mallius or Manlius. 
80,000 soldiers and 40,000 camp-followers are 
said to have perished. Shortly before this cata- 
strophe he had sacked Tolosa, which had revolted 
to the Cimbri, and plundered a temple, for 
which his disaster was regarded as a punish- 
ment; and the proverb arose ‘ Aurum Tolosa- 
num habet f (Strab. p. 188 ; Gell. iii. 9 ; Liv. Ep. 
67; Val. Max. iv. 7). Caepio survived the 
battle, but ten years afterwards (95) he was 
brought to trial by the tribune C. Norbanus on 
account of his misconduct in this war. He was 
condemned and cast into prison, where accord- 
ing to one account he died, but it was more 
generally stated that he escaped from prison, 
and lived in exile at Smyrna.— 8. Q., quaestor 
nrbanus 100, opposed the lex frumentaria of 
Satuminus. In 91 he opposed the measures of 
Drusns, and accused two of the most distin- 
guished senators, M. Scaurns and L. Philippus. 
He fell in battle in the Social War, 90. (Appian, 
B. C. i. 44.) 

~ Of Tannins, conspired with Murena 
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•gainst Augustus b.o. 22, and was put to death 

(Suet. Aug t 19, Tib . 8). 

Gaerl (Caerites, Caeretes, Caeretani: Oeroe- 
tri), called by the Greeks Apylla fA ywXXa: 
AgylUna urbt , Verg. Aen. vii. 652), a city in 
Etruria situated on a small river (Caeritis 
amnis), W. of Veil and 50 stadia from the coast. 
It was an ancient Pelasgic city, the capital of 
the cruel Mezentius, and was afterwards one of 
the twelve Etruscan cities, with a territory ex- 
tending apparently as far as the Tiber. In early 
times Caere was closely allied with Rome ; and 
when the latter city was taken by the Gauls. 
b.c. 890, Caere gave refuge to the VeBtal 
virgins. In 858 Caere joined Tarquinii in 
making war against Borne, but was obliged to 
purchase a truce with Borne for 100 years by 
the forfeiture of half of its territory, and reoeived 
only the civitas sine mffragio , i.e. an incom- 
plete Roman citizenship, without the privilege 
of electing or being elected* (Gell. xvi. 18; 
Liv. vii. 70). From this time Caere gradually 
sank in importance, and was probably destroyed 
in the wars of MariuB and Sulla. It was 
restored by Drusus, who made it a munioipium ; 
and it continued to exist till the 18th century, 
when part of the inhabitants removed to a site 
about threa miles off, on which they bestowed the 
same name (now Cert), while the old town was 
distinguished by the title of Vetus or Caere 
Vetere, corrupted into Cervetri , which is a 
small village with 100 or 200 inhabitants. 
Here have been discovered, within the last few 
years, the tombs of the ancient Caere, many of 
them in a state of complete preservation. — The 
country round Caere produced wine and a great 
quantity of com, and in its neighbourhood were 
warm baths which were much frequented. 
Caere used as its seaport the town of Pyboi. 

Gaerellla, a Roman lady frequently men- 
tioned in the correspondence of Cicero as 
distinguished for her acquirements and her 
love of philosophy (ad Fam. xiii. 72 ; ad Att. 
xii. 51, xiii. 21, 22, xiv. 19, xv. 1, 26 ; cf. Dio 
Cass. xlvi. 18). 

Caeiar, the name of a patrician family of the 
Julia gens, which traced its origin to lulus, the 
son of Aeneas. [Julia Gens.] It maybe con- 
nected with caesaries, and may have marked 
a personal peculiarity in the man who first 
adopted it. Pliny (vii. 47) derives it ‘ a caeso 
matris utero. 1 The name was assumed by Au- 
gustus as the adopted son of the dictator C. 
Julius Caesar, and was by Augustus handed 
down to his adopted son Tiberius. It continued 
to be used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, as 
members either by adoption or female descent 
of Caesar’s family. Though the family be- 
came extinct with Nero, succeeding emperors 
still retained the name not only for themselves 
(e.g. Imperator Caesar Domitianus Augustus), 
but also to mark the members of the reigning 
house ; but when Hadrian adopted Aelius Veras, 
he allowed him to take the title of Caesar ; and 
from this time, while the title of Augustus con- 
tinued to be confined to the reigning prince, that 
of Caesar was granted also to the second person 
in the state, heir presumptive to the throne, but 
not to other members of the imperial family. 

* The Caerites appear to have been the first body of 
Homan citizens who did not enjoy the suffrage. Thus, 
when a Roman oitizen was sferuok out of his tribe by 
the Censors and made an aerarian, he was said to 
become one of the Caerites, since he had lost the 
suffrage : hence we find the expressions in taUdas 
Caeritum ref errs and aerarium fame used as synoBy* 
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Ommt. JftUus. 1. Sex., praetor b.c. 208, lor some time in the country of the Sabines, 
with 8tcily as his province (Liv. xxvii. 21).— till his friends obtained his pardon from Sulla, 
8. Sex., curule aedile, 165, when the Kecyra of who is said to have observed, when they pleaded 
Terence was exhibited at the Megalesian games, his youth, ‘that that boy would some day or 
and consul 157.-8. L., consul 90, fought against another be the ruin of the aristocracy, for that 
the Socii, and in the course of the Bame year there were many Mariuses in him.' Seeing 
proposed the Lex Julia de Civitate , which that he was not safe at Rome, he went to Asia, 
granted the citizenship to the Latins and the where he served his first campaign under M. 
Socii who had remained faithful to Rome. Minucius Thermos He was sent by Minucius 
~ Caesar was censor in 89 ; he belonged to the to Nicomedes in Bithynia to fetch the fleet, and 
aristocratical party, and waB put to death by after his return, at the capture of Mytilene (80), 
Marius in 87. (Appian, B. C. 1. 40, 72 ; Cic. de was rewarded with a civic crown for saving the 
Or.iii.8,9.)— 4. C., sumamed Strabo Vopiscxjs, life of a fellow-soldier. On the death of Sulla 
brother of No. 8, was curule aedile 90, was a in 78, he returned to Rome, and in the following 
candidate for the consulship in 88, and was year gained renown as an orator, though he was 
slain along with his brother by Marius in 87. only 22 years of age, by his prosecution of Cn. 
He was one of the chief orators and poets of Doiabella on acoount of extortion in his pro- 
his age, and is one of the speakers in Cicero’s vinoe of Macedonia. He did not, however, win 
dialogue De Oratore. Wit waB the chief cha- his case in this trial, nor in a similar prosecu- 
racteristic of his oratory; but he was deficient tion of C. Antonius; and to perfect himself in 
in power and energy. The names of two of his oratory, he resolved to study in Rhodes under 
tragedies are preserved, the Adraatua and Tec - Apollonius Molo, but on his voyage thither he 
meaaa (Val. Max. v. 8, 8). — 5. L., son of No. 8, was captured by pirates, and only obtained his 
and uncle by his sister Julia of M. Antony the liberty by a ransom of 50 talents. At Miletus 
triumvir. He was consul 64, and belonged, like he manned some vessels, overpowered the pi- 
his father, to the aristocratical party. He ap- rates, and conducted them as prisoners to Per- 
pears to have deserted this party afterwards ; gamus, where he crucified them, a punishment 
we find him in Gaul in 52 as one of the legates with which he had frequently threatened them 
of C. Caesar, and he continued in Italy during in sport when he was tneir prisoner (Suet. Jul. 
the civil war (Caes. B. G. vii. 65, B. O. i. 8). 4 ; Pint. Oaes. 2). He then repaired to Rhodes, 
After Caesar’s death (44) he sided with the where he studied under Apollonius, and shortly 
senate in opposition to his uncle Antony, and afterwards returned to Rome. He now devoted 
was in consequence proscribed by the latter in all his energies to acquire the favour of the 
48, but obtained his pardon through the influ- people. He was regarded as the rising man in 
ence of his sister Julia.— 6. L., son of No. 5, the democratic party; became quaestor in 68, 
usually distinguished from his father by the and aedile in 65, when he spent enormous sums 
addition to his name of filius or adoleaceua. upon the public games and buildings. His 
He joined Pompey on the breaking out of the liberality increased his favour with the people, 
civil war in 49, and was sent by Pompey to but also caused him to contract large debts. 
Caesar with proposals of peace. In the course He was said by many to have been concerned 
of the same year, he crossed over to Africa, in Catiline’s conspiracy in 68, and the correct 
where the command of Clupea was entrusted to conclusion from tne evidence is probably that 
him. In 46 he served as proquaestor to Cato both Caesar and Crassus were privy to it. 
in Utica, and after the death of Cato he but- Caesar was deeply involved in debt, and more- 
rendered to the dictator Caesar, and was shortly over the democratic party was not unlikely to 
afterwards put to death, but probably not by hope for the success of the anarchists as a 
the dictator's orders (Dio Cass, xliii. 12 ; Suet, counterpoise to the military power of Pompey. 
Jul. 75).— 7. C., the father of the dictator, was Both Crassus and Caesar nad supported Cati- 
praetor, but in what year is uncertain, and died line as candidate for the consulship : Suetonius 
suddenly at Pisae in 84 (Suet. Jul. 1).— 8. Sex., directly implicates Caesar in the conspiracy, 
brother of No. 7, consul 91. — 9. C., the Diotator, and Plutarch (Crass. 18 ; cf. Gaea. 8) tells us 
son of No. 7 and of Aurelia, is usually con- that Cicero, in hiB later life, stated Caesar to 
sidered to have been bom in B.c. 100 (July 12th), have been guilty, though his name was sup- 
since we are told by several writers that he had pressed when the senate received the informa- 
nearly completed his 56th year at the time of tion. As regards the account in Sallust, it 
his murder, 15th of March, 44 (Suet. Jul. 88 ; must be recollected that he was strongly preju- 
Plut. Gaea. 69 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 149 ; cf. Veil, diced in Caesar’s favour. In the debate in the 
ii. 41) ; but Mommsen gives strong reasons for senate on the punishment of the conspirators, 
fixing the year of his birth in b.c. 102, since Caesar opposed their execution in an able speech, 
otherwise Caesar would have filled all the curule which made such an impression that their lives 
offices two years before the legal period, and would have been spared but for the speech of 
there is no mentipn that he did so. The nu- Cato in reply. In the course of this year (68), 
moral LII on the denarii struck at the begin- Caesar was eleoted Pontifex Maximus, defeating 
ning of the civil war will, according to this the other candidates, Q. Catulus and Servilius 
view, denote his age at the time. He was Isauricus, who had both been consuls, and were 
taught in his boyhood by a tutor of Gallic birth two of the most illustrious men in the state, 
named M. Antonius Gnipho, whose school of He had told his mother that if he did not suo- 
rhetorio Cicero is said to have attended after ceed in this election he would leave Rome for 
he was fully grown up (Suet, de Gramm . 7). ever. In 62 Caesar was praetor, and took an 
Caesar was closely connected with the popular aotive part in supporting the tribune Metellus 
party by the marriage of his aunt Julia with in opposition to his colleague Cato ; in conse- 
the great Marius ; and in 88, though only 17 quenoe of the tumults that ensued, the senate 
years of age, he married Cornelia, the iMighter suspended both Caesar and Metellus from their 
of L. Cinna, the chief leader of the Marian offices, but were obliged to reinstate him in his 
party. Sulla commanded him to put away his dignity after a few days. In the following year 
wife, bat he refused to obey him, and was con- (61) Caesar went as propraetor into Farther 
fequently proscribed. He concealed himself Spain, where he gained victories over the Lusi 
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taaians. Onhiswtnrn to Borne, he became a 
candidate Ice the cosauiship, end was elected 
notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of 
tine aristocracy, who succeeded, however, in 
carrying the election of Bibulus as his colleague, 
who was one of the warmest supporters of the 
aristocracy. After his election, hut before he 
entered upon the consulship, he formed that 
coalition with Pompey and M. Crassus, usually 
known by the name of the first triumvirate. 
(It was, however, a secret combination, not an 
open assumption of power.) Pompey had be- 
came estranged from the aristocracy, since the 
senate had opposed the ratification of his acts 
in Asia and an assignment of lands which he 
had promised to his veterans. Crassus, in con- 
sequence of his immense wealth, was one of the 
most powerful men at Borne, but was a personal 
enemy of Pompey. They were reconciled by 
means of Caesar, and the three entered into 
an agreement for mutual support to aid each 
other in political measures and in obtaining 
commands and provinces. In 59 Caesar was 
consul, and being supported by Pompey and 
Crassus he was able to carry all his measures. 
Bibulus, from whom the senate had expected 
so much, could offer no effectual opposition, 
and, after making a vain attempt to resist 
Caesar, shut himself up in his own house, and 
did not appear again in public till the expiration 
of his consulship. Caesar’s first measure was 
an agrarian law, by which the rich Campanian 
plain was divided among the poorer citizens. 
He next gained the favour of the equites by 
relieving mem from one-third of the sum which 
they had agreed to pay for the farming of the 
taxes in Asia. He then obtained the confirma- 
tion of Pompey’s acts. Having thus gratified 
the people, the equites, and Pompey, he was 
easily able to obtain for himself the provinces 
which he wished. By a vote of the people, 
proposed by the tribune Vatinius, the provinces 
of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum were granted 
to Caesar with three legions for five years ; and 
the senate added to his government the pro- 
vince of Transalpine Gaul, with another legion, 
for five years also, as they saw that a bill would be 
proposed to the people for that purpose, if they 
aid not grant the province themselves. Caesar 
foresaw that the struggle between the different 
parties at Rome must eventually be terminated 
by the sword, and he had therefore resolved to 
obtain an army, which he might attach to him- 
self by victories and rewards. In the course of 
the same year Caesar united himself more 
closely to Pompey by giving him his daughter 
Julia in marriage. During the next nine years 
Caesar was occupied with the subjugation of 
Gaul. He conquered the whole of Transalpine 
Gaul, which had hitherto been independent of 
the Romans, with the exception of the SE. part 
called Provincia ; he twice crossed the Rhine, 
and twice landed in Britain, which had been 
previously unknown to the Romans. — In his first 
campaign (58) Caesar conquered the Helvetii, 
who had emigrated from Switzerland with the 
intention of settling in Gaul. He next defeated 
Ariovistus, a German king, who had taken pos- 
session of part of the territories of the Aedui 
and Soquani, and pursued him as far as the 
Rhine. At the conclusion of the campaign 
Caesar went into Cisalpine Gaul to attend to 
the civil duties of his province and to keep up 
his communication with the various parties at 
Rome. During the whole of his campaigns in 
Ganl, he spent rise greater part of the winter in 
Qtalpioe Gaul.— In his second campaign (57; 


Caesar carried on war with the Belgae, who 
dwelt in the NE. of Gaul between theSequana 
(Seine) and the Rhine, and after a severe 
struggle completely subdued them.— Coeear's 
third campaign in Gaul (56) did not commence 
till late in the year. He was detained some 
months in the N. of Italy by the state of affairs 
at Rome. At Luca (Lucca) he had interviews 
with most of the leading men at Rome, among 
others with Pompey and Crassus, who visited 
him in April. He made arrangements with 
them for the continuance of their power ; it was 
agreed between them that Crassus and Pompey 
should be the consuls for the following year, 
that CrassuB should have the province of Syria, 
Pompey the two SpainB, and that Caesar’s govern- 
ment, which would expire at the end of 54, 
should be prolonged for five years after that date. 
Caesar’s main object just now was to finish the 
work whioh he had begun in Gaul, and he prob- 
ably always looked to his troops trained in 
that war as a support if needed against hiB 
rivals. After making these arrangements he 
crossed the Alps, and carried on war with the 
Veneti and the other states in the NW. of Gaul, 
who had submitted to Crassus, Caesar’s legate, 
in the preceding year, but who had now risen 
in arms against tno Romans. They were de- 
feated and obliged to submit to Caesar, and 
during the same time Crassus conquered Aqui- 
tania. Thus, in three campaigns, Caesar subdued 
the whole of Gaul ; but the people made several 
attempts to recover their independence ; and it 
was not till their revolts had been again and 
again put down by Caesar, and the flower of 
the nation had perished in battle, that they 
learnt to submit to the Roman yoke. — In his 
fourth campaign (55) Caesar crossed the Rhine in 
order to strike terror into the Germans, but he 
only remained oighteen days on the further side of 
the river. It is impossible rightly to condone, - 
as some historians have tried to do, his slaughter 
of the Usipetes and Tencteri in this campaign. 
Late in the summer he invaded Britain, but 
more with the view of obtaining some knowledge 
of the island from personal observation than 
with the intention of permanent conquest at 
present. The places of nis departure and land- 
ing are still subjects of dispute. It is on the 
whole most probable that Portus Itius from 
which he sailed is Wissant, and that he landed 
at Bomney. Another view makes him start 
from Boulogne and land at Pevenaey. The 
tides could not have taken him, as was once 
thought, to Deal. The late period of the 
year compelled him to return to Gaul after 
remaining only a short time in the island. In 
this year, according to his arrangement with 
Pompey and Crassus, who were now con- 
suls, his government of the Gauls and Illy- 
ricum was prolonged for five years, namely, 
from the 1st of January, 58, to the end of De- 
cember, 49. — Caesar’s fifth campaign (54) was 
chiefly occupied with • his second invasion of 
Britain. He landed in Britain at the same 
place as in the former year, defeated the Britons 
in a series of engagements, and crossed the 
Tamesis (Thames). The Britons submitted, 
and promised to pay an annual tribute; but 
their subjection w&b only nominal, for Caesar 
left no garrisons or military establishments be- 
hind him, and Britain remained nearly 100 years 
longer independent of the Romans. During 
the winter one of the Roman legions, which had 
been stationed under the command of T. 
Titurius Sabinas and L. Aurunouleius Cotta, in 
the oountry of the Eborones, was eat to pieoep 
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tar Ambiorix and the Eburones. Ambiorix 
then proceeded to attack the camp of Q. Cicero, 
the brother of the orator, who was stationed 
with a legion among the Nervii; but Cicero 
defended himself with bravery, and was at 
length relieved by Caesar in person. In Sep- 
tember of this year, Julia, Caesar’s only 
daughter and Pompey’s wife, died in ohildbirth. 
—In Caesar’s sixth campaign (58) several of the 
Gallic nations revolted, but Caesar soon com- 
pelled them to return to obedience. The Tre- 
viri, who had revolted, had been supported by 
the Germans, and Caesar accordingly again 
crossed the Rhine, but made no permanent 
conquests on the further side of the river. — 
Caesar’s seventh campaign (52) was the most 
arduous of all. Almost all the nations of Gaul 
rose simultaneously in revolt, and the supreme 
command was given to Vercingetorix, by far 
the ablest general that Caesar had yet encoun- 
tered. Caesar, after taking Avaricum (Bourges), 
sustained his only reverse in Auvergne, where 
he failed to take Gergovia, and, after a repulse 
from its fortifications, was obliged to retreat ; 
but he was successful in the famous siege of 
Alesia which ended in the defeat of the Gauls 
and the surrender of Vercingetorix. It is to be 
regretted that he did not spare the life of the 
Gallic prince ; but it must be remembered that 
such clemency was contrary to Roman custom. 
— The eighth and ninth campaigns (51, 50) were 
employed in the final subjugation of Gaul, which 
had entirely submitted to Caesar by the middle 
of 50. Meanwhile, an estrangement had taken 
place between Caesar and Pompey. Caesar’s 
brilliant victories had gained him fresh popu- 
larity and influence; and Pompey saw with 
ill-disguised mortification that he was becoming 
the second person in the state. He was thus 
led to join again the aristocratical party, by the 
assistance of which alone he could hope to re- 
tain his position as the chief man in the Roman 
state. The great object of thiB party was to 
deprive Caesar of his command, and to compel 
him to oome to Rome as a private man to sue 
for the consulship. They would then have 
formally accused him, ana as Pompey was in 
the neighbourhood of the city at the head of an 
army, the trial would have been a mockery, and 
his condemnation would have been certain. 
Caesar offered to resign his command if Pompey 
would do the same ; but the senate would not 
listen to any compromise. Accordingly, on the 
1st of January, 49, the senate passed a resolu- 
tion that Caesar should disband his army by a 
certain day, and that if he did not do so, he 
should be regarded as an enemy of the state. 
Two of the tribunes, M. Antonins and Q. 
Cassius, put their veto upon thiB resolution, 
but their opposition was set at nought, and they 
fled for refuge to Caesar’s camp. Under the 
plea of protecting the tribunes, Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon, which separated hiB province from 
Italy, and marched towards Rome. Pompey, 
who had been entrusted by the Benate with the 
conduct of the war, soon discovered how greatly 
he had overrated his own popularity ana influ- 
ence. His own troops deserted to his rival in 
crowds; town after town in Italy opened its 
gates to Caesar, whose march was like a trium- 
phal progress. The only town which offered 
Caesar any resistance was Corfinium, into which 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus had thrown himself 
with a strong force ; but even this place was 
obliged to surrender at the end of a few days. 
Meanwhile, Pompey. with the magistrates and 
senators, had fled from Rome to Capua, and 
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of opposing Caesar in Italy, he 
marches from Capua to Brundusium, and on 
the 17th of March embarked for Greece. Caesar 
pursued Pompey to Brundusium, but he was 
unable to follow him to Greece for want of ships. 
He therefore marched back from Brundusium, 
and repaired to Rome, having thus in three 
months become master of the whole of Italy. 
After remaining a short time in Rome, he set 
out for Spain, where Pompey’s legates, Afranius. 
Petreius, and Varro, commanded powerful 
armies. After defeating Afranius and Petreius, 
and receiving the submission of Varro, Caesar 
returned to Rome, where he had meantime been 
dictator by the praetor M. Lepidus. 


days, after holding the consular comitia, in 
which he himself and P. Servilius Vatia Insu- 
rious were elected consuls for the next year.— 
At the beginning of January, 48, Caesar crossed 
over to Greece, where Pompey had collected a 
formidable army. At first tne campaign was in 
Pompey’s favour; Caesar was repulsed before 
Dyrrhacliium with considerable loss, and was 
obliged to retreat towards Thessaly. In this 
country on the plains of PharsaluB or PharBalia, 
a decisive battle was fought between the two 
armies on the 9th of August, 48, in which 
Pompey was completely defeated. Pompey fled 
to Egypt, pursued by Caesar, but he was mur- 
dered before Caesar arrived in the country. 
[Pompeius.] His head was brought to Caesar, 
who turned away from the sight, shed tears at 
the untimely death of his rival, and put his 
murderers to death. When the news of the 
battle of Pharsalia reached Rome, various 
honours were conferred upon Caesar. He was 
appointed dictator for a whole year and consul 
for five years, and the tribunician power was 
conferred upon him for life. He declined the 
consulship, but entered upon the dictatorship 
in September in this year (48), and appointed 
M. Antony his master of the horse. On his 
arrival in Egypt, Caesar became involved in a 
war, which gave the remains of the Pompeian 
party time to rally. This war, usually called 
the Alexandrine war, arose from the determi- 
nation of Caesar that Cleopatra, whose fascina- 
tions had won his heart, should reign in common 
with her brother Ptolemy ; but this deoision 
was opposed by the guaxdians of the young 
king, and the war which thus broke out was not 
brought to a close till the latter end of March, 
47. It was soon after this, that Cleopatra had 
a son by Caesar. [Caesabion.] Caesar re- 
turned to Rome through Syria and Asia Minor, 
and on his march through Pontus attacked 
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Phamaces, the son of Mithridates the Great, 
who had assisted Pompey. He defeated Pbar- 
naces near Zela with such ease, that he informed 
the senate of his victory by the words, Veni, 
vidif vici. (Cf. Bell. Alex. 77.) He reached 
Rome in September (47), was appointed consul 
for the following year, and before the end of 
September set sail for Africa, where Scipio and 
Cato had collected a large army. The war was 
terminated by the defeat of the Pompeian army 
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at the battle of Thapsus, on the 6th of April, 
46. Cato, unable to defend Utica, put an end 
to his own life.— Caesar returned to Borne m 
the latter end of July. He was now the undis- 
puted master of the Romas world, but he used 
his victory with the greatest moderation. Un- 
like other conquerors in civil wars, he freely 
forgave all who had borne arms against him, 
declared that he would make no difference 
between Pompeians and Caesarians. His cle- 
mency was one of the brightest features of his 
character. At Rome all parties seemed to vie 
in paying him honour: the dictatorship was 



0. Julios Omsk, the Dictator. In this coin the, natural 
baldness of hie head is concealed by a crown of laurel. 
On the reverse the name of the quaestor L. Aem. Buca, 
who struok the coin, is surmounted by a palm as feign 
of victory, end a winged oaduoeus and Joined hands as 
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bestowed on him for ten years, and the censor- 
ship, under the new title of Praefectus Morum , 
for three years. He celebrated his victories in 
Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa by four magni- 
ficent triumphs. Caesar now proceeded to 
correct the various evils which had crept into 
the state, and to obtain the enactment of several 
laws suitable to the altered condition of the 
commonwealth. The most important of his 
measures this year (46) was the reformation of 
the calendar. As the Roman year was now three 
mon ths in advance of the real time, Caesar 
added ninety days to this year, and thus made the 
whole yearoonsistof 446 days ; and he guarded 
against a repetition of similar errors for the 
future by adapting the year to the son’s course, 
adding ten days to the original 855 days of the 
year. {Diet, of Ant. art. C^lenda/rtum.) — Mean- 
time the two sons of Pompey, Sextus and Cneius, 
had collected a new 
army in Spain. Caesar 
set out for Spain 
towards the end of 
the year, and brought 
the war to a close by 
the battle of Munda, 
on the 17th of March, 
45, in which the 
enemy were only de- 
feated after a most 
obstinate resistance. 
Cn. Pompey was 
killed shortly after- 
wards, but Sextus 
made good his es- 
cape. Caesar reached 
Rome in Septem- 
ber, and entered 
the city in triumph. Fresh honours awaited 
him. His portrait was to be struok on coins ; 
the month of Quintilis was to receive the name 
of Julius in his honour; he received the title 
of imperator for life; and the whole senate 
took an oath to watch over his safety. To re- 
ward his followers, Caesar increased the number 
of senators and of the public magistrates, so 
that there were to be sixteen praetors, forty 
quaestors, and six aediles. He began to revolve 
vast schemes for the benefit of the Roman world. 
Among his plans of internal improvement, he 
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proposed to frame a digest of all the Raman 
laws, to establish publio libraries, to drain the 
Pomptine marshes, to enlarge the harbour of 
Ostia, and to dig a canal through the isthmus 
of Corinth. To protect the boundaries of the 
Roman empire, he meditated expeditions 
against the Parthians and the barbarous tribes 
on the Danube, and had already begun to make 
preparations for his departure to the East. It 
is questionable whether he wished to assume 
the title of rex. Some have asserted that he 
intended to rule the Romans as Imperator , the 
non-Romans as Bex, but this story rests only 
on Plat. Case. 60, 64, and Appian, B.C. ii. 110 : 
it is not apparently credited by Suetonius or 
Dio Cassius, and Cicero speaks of it as a fiction 
(de Div . ii. 54, 110). It is not like Caesar’s 
clear-sighted wisdom to have desired it. How- 
ever that may be, Antony offered him the 
diadem in public on the festival of the Lnper- 
calia (the 15th of February); the proposition 
was not favourably received by the people, and 
Caesar declined it.— But Caesar’s power was not 
witnessed without envy. The Roman aristo- 
cracy, who had been so long accustomed to rule 
the Roman world, coaid ill brook a master, and 
resolved to remove him by assassination. The 
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conspiracy against Caesar’s life had been set 
afoot by Cassius, a personal enemy of Caesar’s, 
and there were more than sixty persons privy to 
it. Many of these persons had been raised by 
Caesar to wealth and honour ; and some of them, 
such as M. Brutus, lived with him on terms of 
the most intimate friendship. It has been the 
practice of rhetoricians to speak of the murder 
of Caesar as a glorious deed, and to represent 
Brutus and Cassius as patriots ; but the mask 
ought to be stripped off these false patriots: 
their object in murdering Caesar was to gain 
power for themselves and their party. Caesar 
had many warnings of his approaching fate, but 
he disregarded them all, ana fell by the daggers 
of his assassins on the Ides or 15th of March, 
44. At an appointed signal the conspirators 
surrounded him; Casca dealt the first blow, 
and the others quickly drew their swords and 
attacked him ; Caesar at first defended himself, 
but when he saw that Brutus, his friend and 
favourite, had al»o drawn his sword, he is said by 
some accounts to have exclaimed ‘ Et tu Brute 1 ’ 
or in Greek ‘ Kal oh rl kvov ! * then to have pulled 
his toga over his face, and sunk pierced with 
wounds at the foot of Pompey’s statue. Sue- 
tonius, however, who is the safest authority, 
expressly says that he uttered no word during 
the straggle, and that the exclamation attributed 
to him is an invention. — Julius Caesar was per- 
haps the greatest man of antiquity. He was 
gifted by nature with the most various talents, 
and was distinguished by the most extraordi- 
nary attainments in the most diversified pur- 
suits. He was at one and the same time a 
general, a statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, an 
orator, a poet, an historian, a philologer, a 
mathematician, and an architect. His main 
work as a statesman, to which all his efforts 
tended, was to reorganise the government of 
the state, which had been fitted for the con- 
trol of Italy, but not for the rule of an empire. 
But he was not only a consummate statesman 
and general : during the whole of his busy life 
he found time for literary pursuits, and was the 
author of many works, the majority of whioh 
has been lost. The purity of his Latin and the 
dearness of his style were celebrated by the 
ancients themselves, and are oonspiouous m his 
Commentarii, which are his only works that 
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have come down to as. They relate the history 
of the first seven years of the Gallic war in seven 
boohs, end the history of the Civil war down 
to the commencement of the Alexandrine in 
three books. Neither of these works completed 
the history of the Gallic and Civil wars. The 
history of the former was completed in an eighth 
book, which is usually ascribed to Hirtius, and 
the history of the Alexandrine, African, and 
Spanish wars were written in three separate 
books, which are also ascribed to Hirtius, bat 
their authorship is uncertain. It is not impro- 
bable that Hirtius wrote the BeUum Alexan- 
drvnum : the Bellum Afrioanum is attributed 
by some to Asinius Pollio, but without any strong 
reason. The lost works of Caesar are : — 1. Anti - 
cate, in reply to Cicero's Cato, which Cicero 
wrote in praise of Cato after the death of the 
latter in 46. 2. De Analogia , or, as Cicero ex- 
plains it, De Batione Latine loquendi , dedi- 
cated to Cicero, contained investigations on the 
Latin language, and was written by Caesar 
while he was crossing the Alps. 8. Libri Au - 
spiciorum, or Auguralia. 4. De Astris. 6. Apo- 
phthegmata , or Dicta collectanea , a collec- 
tion of good sayings. 6. Poemata. Two of 
these written in his youth, Laudes Herculis 
and a tragedy Oedipus , were suppressed by 
Augustus. Among the numerous editions of 
Caesar’B Commentaries may be noticed those by 
Nipperdey, Leipz. 1872 ; Diibner, Paris, 1867 ; 
Long, 1868; Kramer, 1877. 

C. Caesar and L. Caesar, the sons of M. Vip- 
sanius Agrippa and Julia, and the grandsons of 
Augustus. L. Caesar died at Massilia, on his 
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way to Spain, A.D. 2, and C. Caesar in Lycia, 
a.d. 4, of a wound which he had received in 
Armenia. 

Caesaraugusta {Zaragoza or Saragossa ), 
more anciently Salduba, a town of the Edetani 
on the IberuB in Hispania Tarraconensis, was 
colonised by Augustus, B.c. 27, and was the seat 
of a Conventus Juridicus, and a centre through 
which most of the great roads of Spain passed. 
It was the birthplace of the poet Pruaentius. 

Caee&r&a (K aurdpsta : K aurapevs : Caesarien- 
sis), a name given to several cities of the Roman 
empire in honour of one or other of the Caesars. 
—1. C. ad Argaeum, formerly Mas&oa, also 
Entfbla (K. rpbs r£ ’Apyaltp, r& MdGwca, 
Linri&ua : Kmarieh , Ru.), one of the oldest 
cities of Asia Minor, stood upon Mount Argaeus, 
about the centre of Cappadocia, in the district 
(praefectura) called Cilicia. It was the capital 
of Cappadocia, and when that country was 
made a Roman province by TiberiuB (a.d. 18), it 
received the name of Caesarea (Strab. p. 689 ; 
Eutrop. vii. 11 ; Plin. vi. 8).— 2. C. Philippi or 
Paulas (K. ri 4u\lmrov, N. T. ; K. Tlayuds : 
Banias), a city of Palestine, at the S. foot of 
M. Hermon, on the Jordanfjust below its source 
rPAHXUH], built by Philip the tetrarch, b.c. 8; 
iTfaff Agrippa called it Neronias, but it soon lost 
this name.— 3. C. Palaestinae, formerly Stra- 
ftail Tunis (Xrpdrwos idpyos ; Kaisariyeh, 


Ru.), an important city of Palestine, on the sea- 
coast, just above the boundary line between 
Samaria and Galilee. It was surrounded with 
a wall and decorated with splendid buildings 
by Herod the Great (b.c. 18), who called it 
Caesarea, in honour of Augustus. He also 
made a splendid harbour for the oity. Under 
the Romans it was the oapital of Palestine and 
the residence of the procurator. Vespasian 
made it a colony, and Titus conferred additional 
favours upon it ; hence it was called Colonia 
Flavia (Jos. Ant. xv. 10, B.J. i. 21 ; Tao. Hist 
ii. 79).— 4. 0. Kauret&niae, formerly Iol (’I&A 
Kaurdptia : Zer shell), a Phoenician city on the 
N. coast of Africa, with a harbour, the residence 
of King Juba, who named it Caesarea, in 
honour of Augustus. When Claudius erected 
Mauretania into a Roman province, he made 
Caesarea a colony, and the oapital of the middle 
division of the province, which was thence called 
Mauretania Caesariensis (Strab. p. 881 ; Plin. v. 
20).— 6. C. ad An&sarbnm. [Anazarbus.] 
Caesarlon, son of C. Julius Caesar and of 
Cleopatra, originally called Ptolemaeus as an 
Egyptian prince, was bom B.c. 47. In 42 the 
triumvirs allowed him to receive the title of 
king of Egypt, and in 84 Antony conferred 
upon him the title of king of kings. After the 
death of hiB mother in 80 he was executed by 
order of Augustus (Suet. Jul. 52, Aug. 17; 
Plut. Coes, id, Ant. 64, 81). 

Caesarodftnum (Tours), chief town of the 
Turffnes or Turoni, subsequently called Turoni, 
on the Liger (Loire), in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Caes&romagus. 1. (Beauvais), chief town 
of the Bellovaci in Gallia Belgica.— 2. (Chelms- 
ford), a town of the Trinobantes in Britain. 

Caeitaa (Caesenas, -atis : Cessna), a town in 
Gallia Cispadana on the Via Aemilia not far 
from the Rubico (Strab. p. 216 ; Cic. ad Fam. 
xvi. 27), used as a fortress by Justinian's 
generals (Procop. B. G. i. 1, ii. 11). 

Caesennlui Lento. [Lento.] 

Caesennlus Paetus. JPaetus.] 

Caesetlus Flavus. [Flavub.] 

Caesla, a surname of Minerva, a translation 
of the Greek y\avKanns . 

Caesla Silva ( Hdsemwald ), a forest in Ger- 
many between the Lippe and the Yssel (Tac. 
Ann. i. 50). 

Caes5nia, first the mistress and afterwards 
the wife of the emperor Caligula, was a woman 
of the greatest licentiousness, and was put to 
death by Caligula with her daughter, a.d. 41. . 

M. Caeidnlus, a judex at the trial of Oppi- 
anicus for the murder of Oluentius, B.c. 74, and 
aedile with Cicero in 89. 

C&Icus (Kcuk6s : Bakir), a river of Mysia, 
rising in M. Temnus and flowing past Pergamus 
into the Cumaean Gulf (Hes. Th. 848 ; Hat. vi. 
28; Strab. p. 615; Verg. Georg, iv. 870). 

CaiSta (CaietSnus : Gaeta), a townm Latium 
on the borders of Campania, 40 stadia S. of 
Formiae, situated on a promontory of the same 
name nr> 8 on a bay of the sea called after it 
Sinus Cftietanus. It possessed an excellent 
harbour (Cic. pro. Leg. Man. 12), and was said 
to have derived its name from Caieta, the 
nurse of Aeneas, who, according to some 
traditions, was buried at this place (Verg. Aen. 
vii. 1 ; Ov. Met. xiv. 441). 

C&Xus, the jurist. [Gaius.] 

Cains Caesar. [Caligula.] 

C&l&ber. [Quintus Smybnaeub.] 

Calabria (Calabri), the peninsula in the BE. 
of Italy, extending from Tarentum to the From* 
Iapygium, formed part of Apulia. 
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4Pel*ftt*{KaMr *A*rh i Kakutrivos : nr. Ccuro- 
rna). a town on the N. coast of Sicily, founded 
by DaOetuw, a chief of the Sioels, about B.c. 
447. Calaota was, as its name imports, origi- 
nally tike name of the coast. (Herod, vi. 22.) 

CalmetSsras. [Caecilius Cajlactinub.] 

Oallfnrris. 1. (Calagurritinus : Calahorra ), 
a town of the V&scones and a Boman xnuni- 
oipinm in Hispania Tarraconensis near the 
Iberas, memorable for its adherence to Sertorins 
and for its siege by Pompey and his generals, 
B.c. 71. It was the birthplace of Quintilian, 
guv. xv. 98 ; Anson, de Prof i. 7 ; Strab. p. 161 ; 
Val. Max. vii. 6).— >8. A town of Aquitania 
(Gats&ree). 

Ciliif, brother of Zetes. [Zetes.] 

Cttfima. 1. (Gelma) a town in Numidia, 
between Cirta and Hippo Regius, on the E. 
bank of the Rnbricatus (Seibou»).—2. ( Kalat - 
al~ Wad), a town in the W. of Mauretania 
Caesariensis, on the E. bank of the Malva, near 
its mouth. 

Cil&mlne, in Lydia, a lake with floating 
islands, sacred to the nymphs (Plin. ii. 209). 

Cal&mis (KcUcyus), a famous sculptor of 
Athens about 470 b.c. He was the representa- 
tive of the Ionic- Attic school in the first half of 
the 6th century, bringing to a high point of 
grace and delicacy the ‘ development from the 
stiff drapery and grimacing smile of the Ionic 
art to the graceful drapery and unconscious 
smile {trtfufbv aol \t\r)6bs ^iUafxa) noted by 
Lucian.’ He was specially celebrated for his 
representation of female beauty, which still 
retained something of the austerity belonging 
to the more antique sculpture. Especially 
noticeable were the statues of Aphrodite on 
the Acropolis, and of the Sosandra (which 
some take to be the same statue). None of his 
work survives, but it is possible that the terra- 
cotta of HermeB Criophoros, now in the British 
Museum, iB a copy from the statue by Calamis. 
He was famous also for repoussd work in Bilver. 
(Plin. xxxiv. 71; Cic. Brut. 18, 70; Lucian, 
Dial. Meretr. iii. 8 ; Paus. i. 28, 2 ; Diet. Antiq. 
art. Statuaria Ars.) 

C&l&mus (Kd\a/ios : Kalmon), a town on the 
coast of Phoenicia, a little S. of Tripolis. 

Calftnus (Kd\avos), an Indian gymnosophist, 
followed Alexander the Great from India, and 
having been taken ill, burnt himBelf alive in 
the presence of the Macedonians, three months 
before the death of Alexahder (b.c. 828), to whom 
he had predicted his approaching end (Strab. 
p. 715; Cic. Tuac. ii. 22, Div. i. 28). 

' Calaslrles (KoAcur/picf), one of the two divi- 
sions (the other being the Hermotybii) of the 
warrior-caste of Egypt. Their greatest strength 
was 260,000 men, and their chief abode in the 
W. part of the Delta. They formed the king’s 
body guard. 

Galatia (Calatlnus). 1. ( Galaeee ), a town in 
Campania on the Appia Via between Capua and 
Beneventum, colonised by Julius Caesar with 
his veterans.— 2. ( Caianzo ) ), a town of Samnium, 
frequently confounded with No. 1. 

Galatians, A. Atilliis, consul b.c. 258, in the 
first Punic war, carried on the war with success 
in Sicily. He was consul a second time, 254, when 
he took Panormus ; and was dictator, 249, when 
he again carried on the war in Sicily, the first 
instance of a dictator commanding an army 
out of Italy. (Polyb. i. 24, 88; Liv. Bp. 19.) 

0alaur6a-la (Ka\av(Hia, KaA avpla: K a\av- 
pc/nrt : Poro), a small island in the Saronic 
‘ guff off the coast of Argolis and opposite 
Stolen, possessed a celebrated temple ql 
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Poseidon, which was regarded as an inviolable 
asylum. Hither Demosthenes tied to esoape 
Antipater, and here he took poison, B.c. 822. 
This temple was originally the place of meeting 
of an Amphictyoniafor the worship of Poseidon, 
in which Hermione, Epidaurus, Aegina, Athens, 
Orchomenus, Nauplia, and Prasiae joined. 
After the Dorian conquest Anros and Sparta 
took the places of Nauplia and Prasiae. (Strab. 
p. 874; Paus. ii. 88, 2; Pint Dem. 29.) 

Galivlui, the name of a distinguished family 
at Capua, the most celebrated member of which 
was Pacuvius Calavius, who induced his fellow- 
citizens to espouse the cause of Hannibal after 
the battle of Cannae, B.c. 216. (Liv. xxiii. 2-9.) 

Galbif (6 KdXflis), also Indus (Dalian), a con- 
siderable river of Caria, which rises in M. 
Cadmus, above Cibyra, and after receiving 
(according to Pliny, v. 108) sixty small rivers 
and 100 mountain torrents, falls into the sea W. 
of Cannus and opposite to Rhodes. 

Calohai (KdAxas), son of Thestor of Mycenae 
or Megara, the wisest soothsayer among the 
Greeks at Troy, foretold the length of the 
Trojan war, explained the cause of the pes- 
tilence which raged in the Greek army, and 
advised the Greeks to build the wooden horse. 
An oracle had declared that Calchas should die 
if he met with a soothsayer superior to himself ; 
and this came to pass at Claros, near Colophon, 
for here Calchas met the soothsayer Mopsub, 
who predicted things which Calchas could not. 
Thereupon Calchas died of grief. After his 
death he had an oracle in Daunia. (II. i. 68 ; 
ii. 800 ; Ov, Met. xii. 19.) 

Caldus, C. Caelius. 1. Rose from obscurity 
by his oratory, was tribune of the plebs b.c. 107, 
when he proposed a lex tabellaria, and consul 
94. In the civil war between Sulla and the 



Cale (Oporto), a port-town of the Callaeci in 
Hispania Tarraconensis at the mouth of the 
Durius. From Porto Cale the name of the 
country Portugal is supposed to have come. 

C&16d6nla. [Britannia.] 

Calentum, a town probably of the Calenses 
Emanici in Hispania Baetica, celebrated for its 
manufacture of bricks so light as to swim upon 
water (Plin. xxxv. 171 ; Strab. p. 615; Vitruv. ii. 8). 

Caldxras, Q. FfLflus, tribune of the plebs, 
b.c. 61, when he succeeded in saving P. Clodius 
from condemnation for his violation of the 
mysterios of tho Bona Dca (Cic. ad Att. i. 16). 
In 59 he was praetor, and from this time 
appears as an active partisan of Caesar. In 51 
he was legate of Caesar in Gaul, and served 
under Caesar in the civil war (C&es. B. G. viii. 
89). In 49 he joined Caesar at Brundusium 
and accompanied him to Spain, and in 48 he 
was sent by Caesar from Epirus to bring over 
the remainder of the troops from Italy, but 
most of his ships were taken by Bibulus. After 
the battle of Pharsalia (48) Calenus took many 
citieB in Greece. In 47 he was made oonsul by 
Caesar. After Caesar’s death (44) Calenus 
joined M. Antony, and subsequently had the 
command of Antony’s legions in the N. of Italy. 
At the termination of the Perusinian war (41) 
Calenus died, and Octavianus was thus enabled 
to obtain possession*! his ariny. (Caes. B. C . 
i. 87, iii. 26, 55 ; Cio. Phil. viii. 4.) 

Gales or -ex (Kd\ns or : Halabli ), a river 

of Bithynia (Thuo. iv. 76). 

Qiles (-is, usually PL Cales -ium: Cal$&q$ 
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OaUri), chief to mm of Caleni, an Ausoni&n 
people in Campania, on the Via Latina, said to 
nave been founded by Calais, boo of Boreas, 
and therefore called Threicia by the poets. 
Cales was taken and colonised by the Romans, 
B.c. 885. It was oelebrated for its excellent 



wine. (Strab. p. 287 ; Liv. viii. 16, xxii. 18 ; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 15 ; Hor. Od. i. 20, iv. 12 ; Juv. i. 69.) 

Cal&tei or -i, a people in Belgic Gaul near 
the mouth of the Seme, whose name is pre- 
served in Caux (Caes. B. O. ii. 4 ; Strab. p. 189) ; 
their capital was Juliobona. 

CalStor (KaK^rtap), son of Clytius, slain at 
Troy by the Telamonian Ajax. 

Calldius. 1. Q., tribune of the plebs b.c. 99, 
carried a law for the recall of Q. Metellus Numi- 
dicus from banishment. He was praetor 79, 
and had the government of one of the Spains, 
and on his return was accused by Q. Lollius, 
and condemned. (Cic. Blanc. 28, Verr. i. 18, 
iii. 25.) — 2. K., son of the preceding, distin- 
guished as an orator. In 57 he was praetor, 
and supported the recall of Cicero from banish- 
ment. In 61 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the consulship, and on the breaking out of 
the civil war, 49, he joined Caesar, who placed 
him over Gallia Togata, where he died in 48. 
(Cic. Brut. 79, 274, ad Bam. viii. 4 ; Quint, x. 
1, 28 ; Caes. B.C. i. 2.) 

C&llgdla, Roman emperor, a.d. 87-41, son of 
Germanicus and Agrippina, was bom a.d. 12, and 
was brought up among the legions in Germany. 
His real name was Gaius (Cains) Caesar , and 
he was always called Gaius by his contem- 
poraries : Caligula was a surname given him 
by the soldiers from his wearing in his boy- 
hood small caligae, or soldier’s boots. Having 
escaped the fate of his mother and brother, he 
gained the favour of Tiberius, who raised him 
to offices of honour, and held out to him hopes 
of the succession. On the death of Tiberius 
(87), which was either caused or accelerated by 
him, he succeeded to the throne (Tac. Ann. 
vi. 45 ; Suet. Cal . 12, Tib. 78). He was saluted 
by the people with the greatest enthusiasm as 
the son of Germanicus. His first acts gave 
promise of a just and beneficent reign. He 
pardoned all the perBonB who had appeared as 
witnesses or accusers against his family; ho 
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released all the state-prisoners of Tiberius ; he 
restored to the magistrates full power of juris- 
diction without appeal to his person, ana pro- 
posed the senate to govern according to the 
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laws. Towards foreign prinoes be behaved 
with great generosity. He restored Agrtppa* 
the grandson of Herod, to his kingdom of 
Judaea, and AntiochuB IV. to bis kingdom of 
Ccmmagene. But at the end of eight months 
the conduct of Caligula' became suddenly 
changed. After a serious illness, which pro- 
bably weakened his mental powers, he appears 
as a sanguinary and lioentiouB madman. He 

S ut to death Tiberius, the grandson of his pr- 
ocessor, compelled his grandmother Antonia 
and other members of his family to make away 
with themselves, often caused persons of both 
sexes and of all ages to be tortured to death for 
his amusement while taking his meals, and on 
one occasion, during the exhibition of the 
games in the Circus, he ordered a great number 
of the spectators to be seized, and to be thrown 
before the wild beasts. Such was his love of 
blood that he wished the Roman people had only 
one head, that he might cut it off with a blow. 
His obscenity was as great as his cruelty. He 
carried on an incestuous intercourse with his 
own sisters, and no Roman woman was safe 
from his attacks. 

His marriages 
were disgrace- 
fully contracted 
and speedily dis- 
solved ; ana the 
only woman who 
exercised a per- 
manent influ- 
ence over him 
was his last wife 
Caesonia. In his 
madness he con- 
sidered himself 
a god; he even 
built a temple 
to himself as 
Jupiter Latiaris, 
and appointed 
priests to attend 
to hiB worship. 

He sometimes 
officiated as his 
own priest, mak- 
ing his horse 
Incitatus, which 
he afterwards 
raised to the 
consulship, his statue of Caligula. {Found at Gabii.) 
colleague. His 

monstrous extravagancies soon exhausted the 
coffers of the state. One instance may show 
the senseless way in which he spent his 
money. He constructed a bridge of boats be- 
tween Baiae and Puteoli, a distance of about 
three miles, and after covering it with earth he 
built houses upon it. When it was finished, 
he gave a splendid banquet in the middle of 
the bridge, and concluded the entertainment by 
throwing numbers of the guests into the soa. 
To replenish the treasury he exhausted Italy 
and Rome by his extortions, and then marched 
into Gaul in 40, which he plundered in all 
directions. With his troops he advanced to the 
ocean, as if intending to cross over into Britain ; 
he drew them up in battle array, and then gave 
them the signal — to collect shells, which he 
i called the spoils of conquered Ocean. The 
Roman world at length grew tired of such a 
mad tyrant.' Four months after his return to the 
city, on the 24th of J anuary, 41, he was murdered 
by Cassius Chaerea, tribune of a praetorian 
cohort, Cornelius Sabinus, and others, Hig 
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wife Oaaeonie and Me daughter were likewise 
pat to death. (Suet. Caligula; Too. Ann. i. 
41, vi. 90 If ; Dio Case, lix.) 

Callage*, a people of India, on the E. coast, 
below the months of the Ganges (Plin. vi. 64). 

Oalinipaxa, a city on the Ganges, N. of its 
oonflnenoe with the Jomanes (Jumna), said to 
have been the furthest point in India reached 
by Seleuous Nicator (Pirn. vi. 68). 

Callalci, Callaeoi. [Gallaeci.] 

CallatSbns (KoAA drri&os), a city of Lydia 
between Colossae and Sardis, where the inhabi- 
tants made Bugar out of wheat and the tamarisk 
(Hdt. vii. 81). 

Callatis (KdAAons, Kd\ans : Ka\arriav6s : 
Mongolia), a town of Moesia, on the Black Sea, 
originally a colony of Miletus, and afterwards 
of Heraclea (Strab. p. 819 ; Mel. ii. 2). 

Galleva ( Sileheeter ), a town of Britain, 22 
Roman miles from Venta Belgarum (Winches- 
ter). It is remarkable as the best preserved 
Roman town in the north of Europe. 

Calll&rui (KoAA logos), a town in Locris (II. 
ii. 581 ; Strab. p. 426). 

Calllasand Hipponicus (KaAA las, ’lmr6vi- 
ices), a noble Athenian family, celebrated for 
their wealth. They enjoyed the hereditary 
dignity of torch-bearer at the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, and claimed descent from Triptolemus. 
1. Hipponicus, acquired a large fortune by 
fraudulently making use of the information he 
had received from Solon respecting the intro- 
duction of his <re«r<£x0eta, B.c. 594 (Plut. Sol. 
15 ; cf. Arist. *A0. woA. 7).— 2. Callias, son of 
Phaenippus, an opponent of Pisistratus, and a 
conqueror at the Olympic and Pythian games 
(Hdt. vi. 121). — 8. Hipponicus, surnamed Am- 
mon, son of No. 2. — 4. Callias, son of No. 8, 
fought at the battle of Marathon, 490. He was 
afterwards ambassador from Athens to Arta- 
xerxes, and according to Borne accounts nego- 
tiated a peace with Persia, 449, on terms most 
humiliating to the latter. On Mb return to 
Athens, he was accused of having taken bribes, 
and was condemned to a fine of 50 talents. 
(Bern, de Fah. Leg. p. 428, § 811.) — 5. Hippo- 
nicus, son of No. 4, one of the Athenian gene- 
rals in their incursion into the territory of 
Tanagra, 426, also commanded at the battle of 
Delium, 424, where he was killed (Thuc. iii. 
91). It was his divorced wife, and not Ms 
widow, whom Pericles married. His daughter 
Hipparete was married to AlcibiadeB, with a 
dowry of 10 talents; another daughter was 
married to Theodoras, and became the mother 
of Isocrates the orator.— 6. Callias, son of No. 
6, by the lady who married Pericles, dissipated 
all his ancestral wealth on BopMsts, flatterers, 
and women. The scene of Xenophon’s Ban- 
quet, and also that of Plato’s Protagoras is 
laid at Ms house. He is said to have ultimately 
reduced himself to absolute beggary. In 400 
he was engaged in the attempt to crash Ando- 
cides. In 892 he commanded the Athenian 
heavy-armed troops, when IpMcrates defeated 
the Spartans; and in 871 he was one of the 
envoys empowered to negotiate peace between 
Athens and Sparta, called ‘the peace of Cal- 
lias,' wMch was followed by the war between 
Sparta and Thebes (Xen. Hell. vi. 8, 4). 

CalUM. 1. A wealthy Athenian, who, on con- 
dition of marrying Cimon's sister, Elpinice, 
paid for him the fine of 60 talents wMch had 
been imposed on Miltiades. He appears to 
have been unconnected with the nobler family 
of Callias and Hipponicus.— & Tyrant of Chaleis 
in Euboea, and the rival of Plutarchus^ tyrant ! 
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of Eretria. He was defeated by the Athenians 
under Phocion, b.c. 860, and thereupon betook 
himself to the Macedonian court; but as he 
could not obtain aid from Philip, he formed 
an sllianoe with the Athenians, and by their 
means obtained the supremacy in the island. 
(Dem. de Cor . p. 252, § 101).— 8. A poet of the 
Old Comedy, flourished b.c. 412 ; the names of 
6 of his comedies are preserved ( Fragments 
by Meineke).— 4. Of Syracuse, a Greek Msto- 
rian,- was a contemporary of Agathooles, and 
wrote a history of Sicily in 22 books, embracing 
the reign of Agathocles, b.c. 817-289. (Mtiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Oraec.) 

Callier&tes (KaWiKpdrrjs). 1. An Achaean, 
exerted all his influence in favour of the Romans. 
On the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, 
b.c. 168, Callicrates pointed out 1,000 Aohaeans, 
as having favoured the cause of Perseus, who 
were taken to Rome ; and among them was the 
historian Polybius. Callicrates died at Rhodes, 
149.-8. One of the architects of the Parthe- 
non at Athens. 

Gallior&tldas (KaMtKparlBas), a Spartan, 
succeeded Lysander as admiral of the Lacedae- 
monian fleet, B.c. 406, took Methymna, and 
shut up Conon in Mytilene ; but the Athenians 
sent out a fleet of 150 sail, and defeated Calli- 
cratidas off the Arginusae. Callicratidas fell 
in the battle. Callicratidas was a plain, blunt 
Spartan of the old school. Witness his answer, 
when asked what sort of men thelonians were : 
‘Bad freemen, but excellent slaves.' (Xen. 
Hell. i. 6 ; Plut. Lys. 7.) 

Callioula Mons, the ridge in Campania, which 
separates the plain called ‘ Ager Falemus ' on 
the north of the Volturnus from the country 
about Allifae, and is continued in M. Tifata (Liv. 
xxii. 15, 16). 

Callidrdmui or -urn (KoAA llipofxos), part of 
the range of Mt. Oeta, near Thermopylae. 

Callifae ( Calviai ?), a town in Samnium, per- 
haps in the territory of Allifae (Liv. viii. 25). 

CalUm&chut (KoAA lyjuxos). 1. The Athenian 

S ilemarch, commanded the right wing at 
arathon, where he was slain, after behaving 
with much gallantry, b.c. 490 (Hdt. vi. 109). 
This is the last recorded instance of the polem- 
arch performing the military duties which his 
name implies. (Diet. Ant. s.v. Archon.) — 8. A 
celebrated Alexandrine grammarian and poet, 
was a native of Cyrene in Africa, and a descen- 
dant of the Battiadae, whence he is sometimes 
called Battiodee (Ov. Fast. ii. 867). He 
lived at Alexandria in the reigns of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and Euergetes, and was chief 
librarian of the famous library of Alexandria, 
from about b.c. 260 until Ms death about 240. 
He compiled the Xllveuces, wMch was a cata- 
logue of the library in chronological order, with 
notes on the genuineness and contents of the 
books. Though, like all Ms prose work, this 
has perished, it formed a basis for later literary 
criticism. He founded a celebrated grammati- 
cal school at Alexandria, and among his pupils 
were Eratosthenes, Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
and Apollonius Rhodius. His enmity with his 
former pupil Apollonius Rhodius is related else- 
where. [Apollonius, No. 6.] He is said to have 
written 800 works, in prose and in verse, on an 
infinite variety of subjects, but of these we pos- 
sess only some of his poems, lyhich are charac- 
terised rather by labour and learning than by 
real poetical genius. Hence Ovid (Am. i. 15, 
14) says of Callimachus, Quamvis ingenio non 
valet, arte valet. He had great influence in 
spreading a love of science and learning, and left 
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his impress on the Alexandrian school of poetry, 
which became leaned sad affected rather thus 
spontaneous. The extant works of Callimachus 
are 6 Hymns in hexameter verse, 5 in the Ionic 
dialect* and 1, on the bath of Pallas, in the 
Doric dialect, and 72 Epigrams , which belong 
to the best specimens of this kind of poetry, 
and were incorporated in the Greek Anthology 
at an early time. We have only a few frag- 
ments of his elegies, which enjoyed great 
celebrity, and were imitated by the Roman 
poets, the most celebrated of whose imitations 
is the De Coma Berenices of Catullus. Of the 
lost poems of Callimachus the most important 
were, Atria, Origins , in 4 books, on the origins 
of the various mythical stories, from which 
Ovid took the idea of his Fasti (the Ibis also 
was imitated from a poem of Callimachus 
attacking Apollonius), and an epic poem en- 
titled Hecale, the name of an aged woman who 
received Theseus hospitably when he went out to 
fight against the Marathonian bull. — Editions. 
By Spanheim, Ultraj. 1697, re-edited by Eraesti, 
Luga. Batav. 1761 ; by Blomfield, Lond. 181 6 ; 
by volzer, Lips. 1817 ; Meineke, 1861 ; Schnei- 
der, 1870. — 8. A sculptor, probably of Athens, 
who lived about 420 b.c., and iB said to have 
invented the Corinthian column. Among his 
works was the golden chandelier in the Erech- 
theum, with a bronze palm-tree above to draw 
off the smoke (Paus. i. 26, 7), and a statue of 
Hera at Plataea. He was so anxious to give 
his workB the last touch of perfection that he 
lost the grand and sublime ; whence DionysiuB 
compares him to the orator Lysias, but in deli- 
cacy to CalamiB ( Isocr . 8). Callimachus was 
never satisfied with himself, and therefore re- 
ceived the epithet kcuu£6t€xvos, which Pliny 
interprets as calumniator sui (Plin. xxxiv. 92 ; 
Vitruv. iv. 1, 10). I 

CallimSdon (KaAAfyieSwv), sumamed 6 
Kdpafios, one of the orators at Athens in the j 
Macedonian interest, and a friend of Phocion, 
condemned to death by the Athenians in his 
absence, B.c. 817 (Plut. Phoc. 27, 88 ; Bern. 27). 

Callinlcus Seleucus. [Seleucus.) 

Calllnus (KaAAii/or), of EpheBUS, the earliest 
Greek elegiac poet, probably lived about b.c. 
700. Only one of hiB elegies is extant, consist- 
ing of 21 vigorous lines, in which he exhorts 
his countrymen to courage. Printed in Bergk’s 
Poetae Lurid Graeci. 

CallldpS. [MusAE.i 

CallldpS (Ko AAufonj), a considerable city in 
the W. of Parthia, founded, or else enlarged, by 
Seleucus Nicator (Appian. Syr. 57). 

CaUXphon (KaXXufwv), a Greek philosopher, 
and probably a disciple of Epicurus, iB con- 
demned by Cicero as making the chief good of 
man to consist in a union of virtue ( honestas ) 
and bodily pleasure ( voluptas ), (Cic. Fin. ii. 6, 
11, v. 8, 26 ; Tusc . v. 80, 86 ; Off. iii. 88, 119). 

Callip&lis (Ka\\lro\is : Ka\\i*o\trri$). 1. 
(Gallipoli), a Greek town on a rocky peninsula 
on the Tarentine gulf in Calabria.--*. A town 
on the E. coast of Sicily not far from Aetna 
(Hdt. vii. 164 ; Strab. p. 272).— 8. (Gallipoli) K a 
town in the Thracian Chersonese opposite 
Lampsacus. — 4 . A town in Paeonia between the 
Strymon and the Axius.— 6. See C allium. 

Gallippldei (Kakkiirrlkjs), of AthenB, a cele- 
brated tragic actor, a contemporary of Alci- 
biades ana Agesilaus. 

Oallippuf (KrfAAmros). 1. An Athenian, ac- 
ccun^aaied Dion to Syracuse. In b.c. 868 he 
murdered Dion, and usurped the government 
of Syracuse, but was expelled the city at the 
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end of 18 months, and after wandering about 
Sicily with his mercenaries was at length put 
to death by his own friends.— 8. An astrono- 
mer of Cyzieus, came to Athens, where he 
assisted Aristotle in rectifying and completing 
the discoveries of Eudoxus. Callippus invented 
the period or cycle of 76 years, estimated as— 
27769 days, which more nearly approached 
correctness than the estimate of Meton. This 
was called after him the Callippic cycle , and 
commenced b.c. 880 (Diod. xii. 86). 

CallirrhfiS (KakKipp6ri). 1. Daughter of 
Oceanus, wife of Cnrysaor, and mother of 
Geryones and Echidna (Hes. Th. 981).— 8. 
Daughter of Achelous and wife of Alcmaeon, 
induced her husband to procure her the peplus 
and necklace of Harmoma, by which she caused 
his death. [Alcmaeon.]— 8 . Daughter of Sca- 
mander, wife of Tros, and mother of Hus and 
Ganymedes. 

Callirrhfie. [Athenae, p. 144 6.] 

CallisthSnes (KaWurBtyps), of Olynthus, a 
relation and a pupil of Aristotle, accompanied 
Alexander the Great to Asia. In Mb inter- 
course with Alexander he was arrogant and 
bold, and took every opportunity of exhibiting 
his independence. He expressed his indigna- 
tion at Alexander’s adoption of Oriental cus- 
toms, and especially at the requirement of the 
ceremony of adoration. He thus rendered him- 
self so obnoxious to the king, that he was 
accused of being privy to the plot of HermolauB 
to assassinate Alexander ; and after being kept 
in chains for 7 months, was either put to death 
or died of disease (Curt. viii. 6; Arrian, iv. 
14; Plut. Alex. 52; Alexander). Callisthenes 
wrote an account of Alexander’s expedition ; a 
history of Greece, in 10 books, from the peace 
of Antalcidas to the seizure of the Delphic 
temple by Philomelus (b.c. 887-867 ) ; and 
other works, all of which have perished, except 
fragments collected by Miiller in Hist. Graec. 

Callisto (KaAAurTc6), an Arcadian nymph, 
hence called Nonacrina virgo (Ov. Met. ii. 409) 
from Nonacris, a mountain in Arcadia, waB 
daughter either of Lycaon or of Nycteus or of 
Ceteus, and a companion of Artemis in the 
chase. She was beloved by Zeus, who meta- 
morphosed her into a she-bear that Hera might 
not become acquainted with the amour. But 
Hera learnt the truth, and caused Artemis to 
slay Callisto during the chaBe. Zeus placed 
Cailisto among the stars under the name of 
Arctos, or the Bear. Abcas was her son by 
Zeus. According to Ovid, Jupiter (Zeus) over- 
came the virtue of Callisto by assuming the 
form of Artemis ; Juno (Hera) then metamor- 
phosed Callisto into a bear; and when Areas 
during the chase was on the point of killing his 
mother Jupiter placed both among the stars. 
(Apollod. iii. 8, 2 ; Paus. viii. 86, x. 81 ; Ov. Met. 
ii. 410; Arctos). In tMs story Artemis is 
interchanged with Callisto. There can be 
little doubt that originally Callisto was the 
bear-goddess who received a totemistic worship 
in Arcadia, and who was identified with Arte- 
mis, when the animal worship had left only 
survivals of names and rituals. Artemis 
having united the worship of Callisto with her 
own, Callisto became in legend the mere atten- 
dant of the goddess. [See Artemis.] 

Gallistr&ua (K akAurrparla), a town in 
Paphlagonia, on the coast of the Euxine. 

Callistr&tus (KoAA larjwros). 1. An Athe- 
nian orator, son of Callicrates of Aphidna. 
His speech on the affair of Oropus, B.c. 866, 
is said to have excited the emulation of De- 
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and to haw caused the loiter to j 
devote himself to oratory. After ta king an 
active part in public affairs, generally in favour 
of Sparta, Camstratus was condemned to death 
by toe Athenians in 861, and went into banish- 
ment to Methone in Macedonia. He ultimately 
r e turned to Athens, and was put to death. 
Staring his exile he is said to have founded the 
city of Datum, afterwards Philippi (Xen. Hell 
Vi. 2, 20; Lycurg. Leocr. 98).— 2. A Greek 
grammarian, and a disciple of Aristophanes of 
Bysantium. — 8. A Roman jurist, frequently 
cited in the Digest, wrote at least as late as the 
reign (ajd. 198-211) of Severus and Antoninus 
(s.e. Septimius Severus and Carac&lla). 

Calllltus, C. Jflllui, a freedman of Caligula, 
possessed influence in the reigns of Caligula 
and Claudius, and is the person to whom the 
physician Scribonius Largos dedicates his work. 

Gallium {KdKKtov : KaAAtetfs), called Calli- 
polis by Livy (xxxvi. 80), a town in Aetolia in 
the valley of the Spercheus, SW. of Hypata. 

CaUizinui (KaAAtovos), the leader in the 
prosecution of the Athenian generals who had 
conquered at Arginusae, b.c. 406. Not long 
after the execution of the generals, the Athe- 
nians repented of their unjust sentence, and 
decreed the institution of criminal accusations 
against Callixenus, but he escaped from Athens. 
On the restoration of democracy, 403, Callixe- 
nus took advantage of the general amnesty, and 
returned to Athens, but no man would give him 
either water or light for his fire, and he 
perished miserably of hunger. (Xen. Hell. i. 7.) 

Gallon (KdWtov). 1. A sculptor of Aegina, 
about 620 b.c., whose style is depcribed as stiff 
and archaic (Quint, xii. 10; Paus. vii. 18, G). 
—2. A sculptor of Elis, early in the 5th century 
B.c. ; author of a Hermes and of a group of 
boy fluteplayers at Olympia (Paus. v. 25, 27). 

Calor. 1. A river in Bamnium, flows past 
Beneventum and falls into the Vulturous. 
Here Gracchus defeated Hanno b.c. 214 (Liv. 
xxiv. 14). — 2. A river in Lucania, falls into the 
Silarus. These rivers keep their name Calore. 

Galp6 (Kd\irn : Gibraltar ), a mountain in 
the B. of Spain on the Straits between the 
Atlantic andMediterranean (Strab. p. 189). ThiB 
and M. Abyla opposite to it on the African 
coast, were called the Columns of Hercules. 

Calpe (KdAin? : Kirpeh), a river, promontory, 
and town on the coast of Bithyniu (Strab. p. 
648; Xen. Anab. vi. 4). 

Calpumla, daughter of L. Calpumius Piso, 
consul bc. 68, and last wife of the dictator 
Caesar, to whom she was married in 59. The 
reports respecting the conspiracy against 
Caesar’s life filled Calpurnia with the liveliest 
apprehensions ; she in vain entreated her hus- 
band not to leave home on the IdeB of March, 
44. [Caesar.] 

Galpurnla Gens, plebeian, pretended to be 
descended from Calpus, a son of Numa. It 
wrb divided into the families of Behtia, 
Bibulus. Flamma, and Pibo. 

T. IMpurnlus Siefilus, a poet of Nero’s 
reign and imitator of Virgil. Of hu writings 
we have 7 Eclogues and the Aetna (at one time 
attributed to vugil). Four other Eclogues by 
a later writer (probably Nemesianus) have 
been attributed to Calpumius. His versifica- 
tion is good and as an imitation (especially Eel. 
ii.) not unsuccessful. In Ed. i. and iv. he seems 
to praise Nero and to predict a wise rule, 
tialva. [Venus.] 

Galventlus, an Insubrian Gaul, of the town 
at Plaoentia, whose daughter married L. Piso, 
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the father of L» Piso Caesoninui, 66h*ul B.O. 

In his speeoh against the latter, Cicero up- 
braids him with the origin of his mother, calling 
him Caesoninus Semdplacentimts Catventiue. 

GalvXnus, Dofflltlus. X. Gn<, ourule aedile; 
b.c. 299, consul 288, and dictator and censor 
280. In his consulship he, together with his 
colleague Dolabella, defeated the Gauls and 
Etruscans, and hence reoeived the surname 
Maximus (Polyb. ii. 19).— 2. Cxi., tribune of 

Caesar, praetor 66, and ^consul 58, throughthe 
influence of Pompey. In the civil war he joined 
Caesar. In 49 he fought under Curio in Africa ; 
and in 48 he fought under Caesar in Greece, 
and commanded the centre of Caesar’s army at 
the battle of Pharsalia (Caes. B. C . ii. 42,iiL 78, 
79). In 47 he bad the command in Asia, and in 
46 be fought in Africa against the Pompeian 
party. Alter Caesar’s death (44) he fought 
under Octavian and Antony against the re- 
publicans. In 40 he was consul a second time, 
and in 89 went as proconsul to Spain. 

Galvlnus, L. Sextius, consul b.c. 124, de- 
feated the Salluvii and other people in Trans- 
alpine Gaul ; in 128 founded the colony of Aquae 
Sextiae {Aix) (Liv. Ep. 61 ; Veil. Pat. i. 15). 

Calvlnui, T. Vetunus, twice consul, b.c. 884 
aud 821. In his second consulship he and his 
colleague Bp. Postumius Albinus were defeated 
by the Sabines at Caudium. For details see 
Albinus, No. 8. 

Calvisms Sablnus. [Sabinus.] 

Calvus, Liolnlus. [Liciniub.] 

C&lyoaa&us (KaAvxaSt'os : Gok-su), a con- 
siderable river of Cilicia Tracheia, navigable as 
far up as Seleucia, where it is 180 feet wide. 
It rises in Isauria (Strab. p. 670). Thepromon- 
tory at its mouth is mentioned by Polybius 
(xxii. 26) and Livy (xxxviii. 88). 

Calydnae (KaAvSvcu yrjtroi), a group of small 
islands off the coaBt of Troas, N. of Tenedoa 
The name Lagussoe is also applied to the 

? 'oup, and Calydnae to the largest island, now 
auschan adalar , or ‘ hare island.’ 

Caiydfin (Ka\u5a>v : KaAi/8<£j/jos : Kurtaga) t 
an ancient town of Aetolia on the Evenus in 
the land of the Curates, said to have been 
founded by Aetolus or his son Calydon. The 
surrounding country produced wine, oil, and 
com. Homer calls it ipavrfi (H. ix. 677, xiii. 
217, xiv. 116 ; cf. Strab. Dp. 460, 460). In the 
mountains in the neighbourhood took place 
the celebrated hunt of the Calydonian boar. 
[Meleager.] The inhabitants were removed 
by Augustus to Nicopolis. 

Calymna (KdKvpva: Kalymnos), an island 
off the coast of Caria, between Leros and Cos, 
said to have been originally occupied by 
Carians and then colonised by Dorians under 
Heraclid leaders. In the Persian war it was 
subject to Artemisia (Hdt. vii. 99 ; Diod. v. 54 ; 
Ov. A. A. ii. 81). 

Galyxida (KeUvrila : KaA vvMs : Doloman), 
a city of Caria, E. of Caunus, and 60 stadia (6 
geog. miles) from the sea. The Calyndians 
formed a part of the fleet of Xerxes : afterwards 
they were subject to the Caunians; and both 
cities were added by the Romans to the terri- 
tory of Rhodes. (Hdt. viii. 87 ; Polyb. xxxi. 17 ; 
Strab. p. 661.) J 

C&lypso (KoAi 4^), daughter of Ooeanus and 
Tethys, or of Nereus, or, according to Homer, 
of Atlae (Hes. Th 859; Horn. Od. i. 60; 
Apollod. 1, 2 ; Atlas), web a nymph inhabiting 
the island of Ogvgia, on which Ulysses was 
shipwrecked. 'Calypso loved him, and pro- 
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allied him immortality if be would remain with 
her. Ulysses refused, end after she had de- 
tained him 7 yean, the gods compelled her to 



Calypso. (From a vase painting.) 


allow him to continue his journey homewards. 
( Od . v. 28, vii. 269.) 

Camarina (Kqua piva: Kafiapivcuos : Came - 
r»na), a town on the S. coast of Sicily, at the 
mouth of the HippariB, founded by Syracuse, 
b.c. 699. It attempted to throw off the yoke of 
Syracuse and was destroyed b.c. 662 ; recolo- 
nised in 496, and destroyed by Gelon ten years 
later; a third time colonised 461; suffered 
severely from the ravages of the Carthaginians 



Camarina in Sicily. 

06*., head of Heracles in lion's skin, and legend k« /*«?«• 
patwv ; rev., Athene in a chariot crowned by Viotory. 


under Himilco 406, and in the wars of Agatho- 
cles (Hdt. vii. 164 ; Thuc. vi. 6 ; Pind. 01. v. ; 
Diod. xiii. 108-114, xxiii. 1-9). In the 1st 
Punic war it was taken by the Romans, and 
most of the inhabitants sold as slaves (Polyb. i. 
29 ; Strab. p. 272). Scarcely any vestiges of the 
ancient town remain. In the neighbourhood 
was a marsh, which the inhabitants drained 
contrary to the command of an oracle, and thus 
opened away to their enemies to take the town : 
hence arose the proverb ph iclvt t Kaput pivav, 
tie moveas Camarinam (cf . Verg. Aen. iii. 700). 

Cambodunuzn {Slack), a town in Britain 
between Eboracum {York) and Mancunium 
{Manchester). 

Camboritum (prob. Cambridge or Oran - 
Chester), a town in Britain on the road from 
Camulodunum {Colchester) to Lindum (Lin- 
coln). 

C&mbffni Montes, the mountains which sepa- 
rate ftnd Thessaly. 

Gambys6n6 (Kap$u<nirfi), a district of Ar- 
menia Major, on the borders of Iberia and 
Colchis. 

Ctanbyses (Kanfivoys). 1 . Father of Cybus 
the Great.— I. Second king of Persia, suo- 
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oeeded his father Cyrus, and reigned 2.6. 699- 
622. In 626 he conquered Egypt ; but an army 
which he sent against the Afwmwni^g parichnj 
in the sands, and the forces, which he led in 
person against the Aethiopians S. of Egypt, 
were compelled by failure of provisions to 
return. On his return to Memphis he treated 
the Egyptians with great cruelty ; he insulted 
their religion, and slew their god Apis with his 
own hands. He also acted tyrannically towards 
his own family and the Persians in general. 
He caused his own brother SmerdiB to be mur- 
dered ; but a Magian personated the deceased 
prince, and set up a claim to the throne. 
rSMEBDis.] Cambyses forthwith set out from 
Egypt against this pretender, but died in Syria, 
at a place named Eobatana,of an accidental 
wound, 522. (Hdt. ii. 1, iii. 17. 80, 61.) 

Oamoyses (K apfifarrit i lor a), a river of Iberia 
and Albania (in the Caucasus) which, after unit- 
ing with the Alazon, falls into the Cyrus (MeL 
iii. 5 ; Plin. vi. 15 ; Dio Cass, xxxvii. 8). 

Camfinae, also called Casmenae , Carmenae. 
The name is connected with carmen , a * pro- 
phecy. 1 The Camenae were water nymphs at 
whose spring was an oracle, and they belonged to 
the religion of ancient Italy. Their sacred 
spring at Rome was near the Porta Capena, 
where, it was said, Numa had dedicated spring 
and grove (Liv. i. 21; Plut. Num. 18): the 
vicus Camenarum (C. I. L. vi. 976) was hence 
named. Yet their worship disappeared early, 
because in the 2nd century b.c. it was replaoed 
by the Greek worship of the Muses, who were 
identified with them. Hence Juvenal (iii. 10) 
does not speak of it as an existing worship. 

Camerla, an ancient town of Latium, con- 
quered by Tarquinius Priscus (Liv. i. 86, iii. 
51 ; Dionys. v. 49). 

C&merinum or Cam&rlnum, more anciently 
Gamers (Camertes: Camerino ), a town in 
Umbria on the borders of Pioenum, an ally of 
the Romans against the Etruscans, B.c. 806, 
also an ally of the Romans in the 2nd Punic 
war, appears as a place of importance in the 
war between Caesar and Pompey, subsequently 
a Roman colony (Liv. ix. 86, xxviii. 45 ; Caes. 
B.C. i. 15 ; Cic. ad Alt. viii. 12). 

C&mSrmus, the name of a patrician family 
of the Sulpicia gens, the members of which 
frequently held the consulship in the early 
times of the republic (b.c. 500, 490, 461, 898, 
345 ; see Liv. ii. 19, iii. 10, 81, v. 8, vi. 5, 22, vii. 
28). After b.c. 846 the Camerini disappear 
from history for 850 years, but they are men- 
tioned again as one of the noblest Roman 
families in the early times of the empire. (Juv. 
vii. 90, viii. 88 ; Dio Cass, lxiii. 18.) 

Camerlnus, a Roman poet, contemporary 
with Ovid, wrote a poem on the capture of 
Troy by Hercules (Ov. Pont. iv. 16, 19), per- 
haps the Sulpicius Camerinus consul a.d. 9. 

Cameri, legendary founder of the old Latin 
town Amydae : Virgil introduces him as an ally 
of Tumus (Verg. Aen. x. 662). 

Carneses, a legendary Italian king, appa- 
rently brother of Janus. Part of Latium was 
once called Camesene after him (Plut. Q. B. 22). 

Gamieus (K a/wc6s: Kauhctos), an ancient 
town of the Sicani, near Aobioentuv, to the 
NE. on the S. coast of Sicily on a river of the 
same name, said to have built by Daedalus 
for Cocalus the Sioanian king, who when Minos 
came in pursuit of Daedalus put him to death. 
To revenge the death of Minos the Cretans 
besieged Camious in vain for 6 years. The story 
formed the plot of Sophocles’s Kaplictoi. (Hdt* 
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vii. 170; Diod. iv. 70; Ar. Pol. ii. 10; Strab. It WM the birthplace of the post Hsaadet. 
p. 078; Athen. pp. 86, 888.) (17. ii. 666 } Hdt. l. 144 : Strab. p. 666.) 

Ofaailla, daughter of king Metabus of the Oamlia (KfiUuc-o), a fortress m Cappadocia, 
Yolaciaai %>wn of Privernum, was one of the 28 Homan miles E. of Sebaste. 
swift-footed servants of Diana, accustomed to Camoen&e. [Cahsnax.] 
the chase and to war. She assisted Tumus Samp&ala (Campanus : Tetra di Lavoro), a 
against Aeneas, and after slaying numbers of district of Italy, the name of which is probably 
the Trojans was at length killed by Aruns. (like that of Capua) connected with campus 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 808, zi. 681-898.) * a plain,’ was bounded on the NW. by Latium, 

Camillas, Furlus. 1. X., one of the great N. and E. by Samnium, SE. by Luoania, and 
heroes of the Roman republic. He was censor S. and SW. by the Tyrrhenian sea. It was 
B.o. 408, in which year Livy erroneously places separated from Latium by the river Liris, and 
his first consular tribunate. He was consular from Lucania at a later time by the river 
tribune for the first time in 401, and for the Silarus, though in the time of Augustus it did 
second time in 898. In 896 he was dictator, not extend further S. than the promontory of 
when he gained a glorious victory over the Minerva. In still earlier times the Ager Cam - 
Faliscans and Fidenates, took Veii, and entered panus included only the country round Capua. 
Borne in triumph, seated in a chariot drawn The country along the coast from the Liris 
by white horses. In 894 he was consular tri- to the Promontory of Minerva is a plain 
bune for the third time, and reduced the Fali- inclosed by the Apennines which sweeps round 
scans. The story of the schoolmaster who it in the form of a semicircle. Campania is a 
attempted to betray the town of Falerii to volcanic country, to which circumstance it was 
Camillus, belongs to this campaign. In 891, mainly indebted for its extraordinary fertility. 
Camillus was accused of having made an unfair It produced com, wine, oil, and every kind of 
distribution of the booty of Veii, and went fruit in the greatest abundance, and in many 
voluntarily into exile at Ardea. Next year parts crops oould be gathered 8 times in the 
(890) the Gauls took Borne, and laid siege to year. The fertility of the soil, the beauty of 
Ardea. According to the mythical traditions the scenery, and the softness of the climate, 
(see below), the Homans in the Capitol recalled procured for Campania the epithet Felix, a 
Camillus, having appointed him dictator in his name which it justly deserved (Strab. p. 242 ; 
absence. Camillus hastily collected an army, Polyb. iii. 91 ; Cic. de Leg . Agr. i. 7). It was 
attacked the Gauls, and defeated them com- the favourite retreat in summer of the Homan 
pletely, having appeared on the scene just as nobles, whose villas studded a considerable 
the Romans were weighing out gold to their part of its coast, especially in the neighbour- 
conquerors. [Bbennus.] His fellow-citizens hood of Baiae. The principal river was the 
Baluted him aB the Second Homulus. In 889 Vultubnus : the minor rivers were the Libib, 
Camillus was dictator a third time, and defeated Savo, Clanius, Sebethus, Sabnus, and 
the Volscians, Aequians, and other nations. Silabus. The chief lakes were Lucbinus, 
In 886 he was consular tribune for the fourth, Achebusia, Avebnus, and Litebna, most of 
in 884 for the fifth, and in 881 for the sixth time, them craters of extinct volcanos. — The earliest 
In 868 he was appointed dictator a fourth time inhabitants of the country were the Ausones 
to resist the rogations of C. Licinius Stolo. and Osci or Opici, whence the older Greek 
Next year, 867, he was dictator a fifth time, name for the country was They were 

and though 80 years of age, he completely subsequently conquered by the Etruscans, who 
defeated the Gauls (Liv. v. 10-vi. 4 ; Plut. became the masters of almost all the country, 
Camill.). He died of the pestilence, 866. with a confederation of twelve cities, the chief 
These legends of Camillus are late inventions of which was Capua or Voltumum. In the 
for the glorification of the house of the Furii, time of the Homans we find 8 distinct peoples, 
from whose archives they were adopted doubt- besides the Greek population of Cumae : 1. The 
less by Livy. We have the truer account in Campani, properly bo called, a mixed race, 
PolybiuB, that the Gauls on their own terms consisting of Etruscans and the original inhabi- 
restored the town to the Romans, and retired tants of the country, dwelling along the coast 
unmolested with their gold and their plunder, from Sinuessa to Paestum. They were the 
having heard of an attack by the Veneti on ruling race : their history is given under Capua, 
their own country (Polyb. ii. 18). — 2. Sp., son their chief city. 2. Sidicini, an Ausonian 
of No. 1, first praetor 867.-8. L., also son of people, in the NW. of the country on the 
No. 1, was dictator 850 in order to hold the borders of Samnium. 8. Picentini in the SE. 
comitia, and consul 849, when he defeated the of the country. 

Gauls (Liv. vii. 24).— 4. L., son of No. 2, CampS (K d/uirrj), a monster which guarded 
consul 888, when he took Tibur, and in con- the Cyclopes in Tartarus, was killed by Zeus 
junction with his colleague Maenius completed when he wanted the assistance of the Cyclopes 
the subjugation of Latium, for which he was against the Titans. 

honoured with a triumph and an equestrian Gampi Lapidfti (wc8 loy \idw6cs ; la Crau ), 
statue in the Forum. In 825 he was consul a ‘Plain of Stones ’ in the S. of Gaul, E. of the 
second time. (Liv. viii. 16). — 5. X., proconsul of Rhone, near the Mediterranean, and on the 
Africa in the reign of Tiberius, defeated the road from Arles to Marseilles. These stones 
Numidian Tacfarinas, a.d. 17 (Tac. Ann. ii. were probably deposited by the Rhone and the 
62).— 6. X., surnamed Scbzbonxanub, consul Druentia (Durance), when their course was 
aj>. 82, under Tiberius. At the beginning of different from what it is at present, and had 
the reign of Claudius he was legate ef Dal- formed a lake. This singular plain was known 
matia, where he revolted, but was conquered, even to Aeschylus, who says that Zeus rained 
42, sent into exile, and died 68. (Tac. Ann. down these stones from heaven to assist 
xii. 62.) Heracles in his fight with the Ligurians, after 

Camlrus (Kd^uipos), on the W. coast of the the hero had shot away all his arrows. A sweet 
island of Rhodes, founded by Camirus, son of herbage grows underneath and between the 
Cereaphus and Cydippe, and the principal town stones, and consequently in ancient as well as 
m the island before the foundation of Rhodes, in modern times, nocks of sheep were pastured 
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m tills plain. (Strab. p. 183; Plin. iL. 84, xvi. 

ilampiXMTi (Mo Kpol Kiforoi : Magreta), (he 
'Long Plains,' a tract of country between 
Parma and Modena, celebrated for the wool of 
its sheep (Colum. vii. 2, 8). There appears to 
have been a place of the same name, where 
annual meetings of the neighbouring people 
wove held. (Strab. p. 316 ; Lit. xli. 18.) 

Campi Raudli, a plain in the N. of Italy near 
Vercellae, where Marius and Catulus defeated 
the CimbrL b.c. 101 (Plut. Mar. 26). 

Campi veterei, in Luoania, the scene of the 
death of Ti. Sempronius Gracchus b.c. 212 
(lav. xxv. 16). Some take its position to be 
marked by Vietri a little W. of Potenza. 

Campus Martins. [Roma.] 

Camulodunum, or Camaloduxmm ( Colches- 
ter ), chief town of the Trinobantes in Britain, 
named from Camillas, the Celtic Mars. A 
Roman colony was established here in the reign 
of Claudius. It was sacked in the insurrection 
of Boudicca (Tac. Ann. xii. 82, xiv. 81); but 
afterwards became the civil capital of Ro- 
man Britain, while Eboracum was the military 
centre. Eventually, however, its importance 
diminished, as that of Eboracum increased. 

Camflni {Kagayuoi), an Alpine tribe in the 
valley of the Ollius ( Oglio ) NT of L. Selinus (L. 
d* Iseo ), now called Val Camonica (Strab. 
p. 206 ; Plin. iii. 134, 186). 

C&n&ee (K avdicri), daughter of Aeolus and Ena- 
rete, had several children by Poseidon. She 
entertained an unnatural love for her brother, 
Macareus, and on this account was forced by her 
father to kill herself (Ov. Her. 11, Trist. ii. 884). 

C&n&ohus (Ko ivaxos). 1. A Sicyonian sculp- 
tor, belonged to the later archaic period about 
520 B.c., and executed, among other works, a 
colossal statue of Apollo Philesius at Brnnchi- 
dae, which was carried to Ecbatana by Xerxes, 
479. Cicero speaks of his works as ‘ rigidiora 
quain ut imitentur veritatem’ {Brut. 18, 70 ; 
Paus. ii. 10, 4, ix. 10, 2).— 2. Probably grand- 
son of the former, from whom he is not dis- 
tinguished by the ancients. He and Patrocles 
cast the statues of 2 Spartans, who had fought 
at Aegospotamos, B.c. 405. (Paus. x. 9. 4.) 

Canastrum or Canastraeuxn (K avaarrpov, 
Kaycurrpouov, sc. iucpwrfipioy , r) Kavaarpcdj) 
ixprf : C. Paliuri), the S.E. extremity of the 
peninsula Pallene in Macedonia. 

Caadaofi (Kcu/8 cbcy), a queen of the Aethio- 
pians of Meroe, invaded Egypt b.c. 22, but was 
driven back and defeated by Petronius, the 
Roman governor of Egypt. Her name seems 
to have been common to queens of Aethiopia. 
(Strab. p. 820 ; Plin. vi. 186.) 

Candaulei (KavSauArjs), also called Myrsilus, 
last Heraclid king of Lydia. His wife com- 
pelled Gyges to put her husband to death, 
because he had exhibited to GygeB her unveiled 
charms. Gyges then married the queen and 
mounted the throne, b.c. 716. (Hdt. i. 8.) 

Cand&vla, Cand&vii Montes, the mountains 
separating IUyricum from Macedonia, across 
which the ViaEgnatia ran (Strab. p. 328 ; Coes. 
B . C. iii. 79). 

Candldum Pr. (Ba s-el-Abiad, Cap Bianco ), 
N.W. of Hippo ZarituB on the N. coast of 
Zeugitana, in Africa, forms the W. headland of 
the Sinus Hipponensis (Mel. i. 7, 2). 

Cane or Canae (Kdvrj t Karadagh), a promon- 
tory and town in Aeblis between Atameus and 
Pitane, opposite the S. extremity of Lesbos. 
(Strab. pp. 581, 584, 616; Hdt vii. 42; Liv. 
xxxvi. 46.) 
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. a nymph wedded to Pious. When 
Circe in jealousy changed Pious to a bird 
[Picub], Canens after a vain search for her 
husband sank in the Tiber, whence her song 
was heard floating in the air. (Ov. Met. xiv. 8ku!) 
CanloUa. [Canis.1 

Canldla, whose real name was Gratidia, was 
a Neapolitan courtesan beloved by Horace; 
but when Bhe deserted him, he revenged him, 
self by holding her up to contempt as an old 
sorceress {Epod. 5, 17, Sat. i. 8). 

Canidlus Crassus, F. [Cbassus.] 

Canlnlus Gallus. [Gallus.] 

Canlnlus Rebilus. [Rebilus.] 

C&nis (Ki5wv), the constellation of the Great 
Dog. The most important star in this con- 
stellation was specially named Cams or Co- 
nicula f and also Sirius. About b.c. 400 the 
heliacal rising of SiriuB at Athens, corre- 
sponding with the entrance of the sun into the 
sign Leo, marked the hottest season of the year, 
and this observation being taken on trust by 
the Romans, without considering whether it 
suited their age and country, the Dies Canicu- 
lar es became proverbial among them, as the 
Dog Days are among ourselves. — The con- 
stellation of the Little Dog was called Procyon 
(TIpoKiW), literally translated Ante eastern , 
Antecanis , because in Greece this constellation 
rises heliacally before the Great Dog. When 
Bootes was regarded as Icarius [Arctob], 
Procyon became Maera, the dog of Icarius. 

Cannae (Cannensis: Canne), a village in 
Apulia, N.E. of Canusium, situated in an 
extensive plain E. of the Aufidus and N. of the 
small river Vergellus, memorable for the defeat 
of the Romans by Hannibal, B.c. 216 (Liv. 
xxii. 46: Polyb. iii. 118; Appian, Hann. 20). 
Cannmefates. [Batavij 
Candbus or Canopus {Kdvu&os or Kdvemos) 
according to Grecian story, the helmsman of 
Menelaus, who on his return from Trov died in 
Egypt, and was buried on the site of Canobus, 
which derived its name from him (Strab. jp. 801). 

C&n6bus or Candpus (KdiwjBos, Kavomos : 
Kavw/3 (ttjs : Ru. W. ox Aboukir) t an important 
city on the coast of Lower Egypt, near the 
W.-most mouth of the Nile, which was hence 
called the Canopic Mouth (rb Kavu&ucbv trrdua). 
It wob 120 staaia (12 geo g. miles) E. of Alex- 
andria, and was (at least at one time) the 
capital of the Nomos Menelaites. It had a 
great temple of Serapis, and a considerable 
commerce ; and its inhabitants were proverbial 
for their luxury (Kamfiiarfids). After the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, the city rapidly de- 
clined. (Hdt. ii. 15, 97, 118 ; Strab. pp. 666, 800 ; 
Aesch. Suppl. 112 ; Verg. Georg, iv. 287.) 

CanonXum, in Britain, 8 miles from Camu- 
lodunum (Colchester) on the road to Venta 
Icenorum ( Norwich ) : probably about Kelvedon. 

Cant&bri, a people in the N. of Spain. The 
Romans originally gave this name to all the 
people on the N. coast of Spain; but when 
they became bettor acquainted with the country, 
the name was restricted to the people bounded 
on the E. by the Astures and on the W. by the 
Autrigones. The Cantabri were a fierce and 
warlike people, and were only subdued by 
Augustus after a struggle of several years (b.c. 
25-19). (Strab. pp. 155. 164 ; Dio Cass. liii. 35, 
liv. 20; Hor. Od. ii. 6, iii. 8.) 

Canth&rus (K tbBapos), a sculptor of Sicyon, 
about B.c. 268 (Plin. xxxiv. 85). 

C&nthus (Kdvdos), an Argonaut, son of Cane- 
thus or of Abas of Euboea, was slain in Libya 
by Cephalion or Caphaurus. 

O 
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Caatfem(Cantii: Kent), a district of Britan, 
nearly the nme as the modem Kent , but In- 
eluded Londxkitjh. 

Cfa&ul8fas, 0., tribune of the plebs, B.o. 445, 
proponed the law, establishing conubiun $ or 
the right of intermarriage, between the patri- 
and plebs. He also proposed that the 
people should have the right, of choosing the 
consuls from either the patricians or the plebs ; 
but this proposal was not carried, and it was 
resolved instead, that military tribunes, with 
consular power, should be elected from either 
order in plaoe of the consuls. [Diet. Ant. s.v. 
Lex Canuleia.l 

CanfiflXum (Canusinus: Canosa), & town in 
Apulia, on the Aufidus, and on the high road 
from Borne to Brundusium, founded, according 
to tradition, by Diomede (Strab. p. 284), whence 
the surrounding country was called Campus 
Diomedis . It was at all events a Greek colony, 
and both Greek and Oscan were spoken there 
in the time of Horace. (Cemusini more bilin- 
guis, Hor. Sat. i. 10, 80.) Canusium was a town 
of considerable importance, but suffered greatly, 
like most of the other towns in the S. of Italy, 
during the second Funic war. Here the remains 
of the Roman army took refuge after their de- 
feat at Cannae, b.c. 218. It was celebrated for 
its mules and its woollen manufactures, but it 
had a deficient supply of water. (Hor. Sat. i. 
6, 91.) There are still ruins of the ancient town 
near Canosa. 

Oanfititus, or Gannfttlus. 1. P., a distin- 
guished orator, frequently mentioned in Cicero’s 
oration for CluentiuB.--2. Ti., tribune of the 
plebs, B.c. 44, a violent opponent of Antony, and, 
after the establishment of the triumvirate, of 
Octavian also. He was taken prisoner at the 
capture of Perusia, and was put to death 40. 

Capfcneus (Karov f 6s), son of Hipponous and 
Astynome or Laodioe, and father of Sthenelus, 
was one of the seven heroes who marched from 
Aigos against Thebes. He was struck by Zeus 
with lightning, as he was scaling the walls of 
Thebes, because he had dared to defy the god. 
While his body was burning, his wife Evadne 
leaped into the flames and destroyed herself. 
Oapella, the star. [Capra.] 

Capella, an elegiac poet of whom nothing re- 
mains ; contemporary of Ovid (Pont. iv. 16, 86), 
Oapella, Xartiftnus Mineus Felix, a native 
of Carthage, probably flourished towards the 
dose of the fifth century of our era. He is the 
author of a work in nine books, composed in a 
medley of prose and various kinds of verse, after 
the fashion of the Satyra Menippea of Varro. 
It is a sort of encyclopaedia, and was much 
esteemed in the middle ages. The first two 
books, which are an introduction to the rest, 
consist of an allegory, entitled the Nuptials of 
Philology and Mercury, while in the remaining 
■even are expounded the principles of the seven 
liberal arts, Grammar, Dialectics, Rhetoric, 
Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, and Music, 
induding Poetry.— Editions. By Hugo Grotius, 
Lugd. Bat. 1599 ; by Kopp, Francf. 1886 : Eys- 
senhardt, Lips. 1886. 

Oapdna (Capenas, -atis : Civitucola , an unin- 
habited hill), an ancient Etruscan town founded 
by and dependent on Veil, submitted to the 
Romans b.o. 895, the year after the conquest of 
Veii, and subsequently became a Roman muni- 
dpium (Liv. v. 8-24). In its territory was the 
odebrated grove and temple of Feronia on the 
•m a ll river Capenas. [Febonia.] 

Caplna Porta. [Roma.] 

, Caper, Flavius, a Roman grammarian of un- 
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certain date, whose works are quoted re p ea t ed ly 
by Prisdan, and of whom we have two short 
treatises extant: printed by Putschius, Orem- 
mat. Latin, pp. 2289-2248, Hsnov. 1605. 
CfcpStu* flfivlui. [Silvius.] 

Caphireus (Ktupnps6s : Capo iff Oro), a rocky 
and dangerous promontory on the BE. of 
Euboea, where the Greek fleet was wrecked on 
its return from Troy (Hdt. viii. 7; Strab. p. 
868 ; Eur. Troad. 90 ; Verg. Aen. xi. 260 ; Ov. 
Met. xiv. 472, 481). 

Oaphjrae (Kafvcu), a town in Arcadia, NW. 
of Orohomenus (Strab. p.608; Pans. viii. 28). 

Caplto, C. AteXus. 1. Tribune of the plebs 
b.c. 55 ; opposed the triumvirs Pompeius and 
Crassus as regards their levies of troops and 
disposition of provinces (Pint. Crass. 19 ; Dio 
Cass, xxxix. 88 ; Cic. ad Att. iv. 18).— 2. Son of 
No. 1, an eminent Roman jurist, was appointed 
Curator aquarum publicarum in a.d. 18, and 
held this office till his death, 22. He gained 
the favour of both Augustus and Tibenus by 
flattery and obsequiousness. (Suet. Gramm. 
22 ; Dio Cass. lvii. 17 ; Tac. Ann. iii. 75.) He 
wrote numerous legal works, which are cited in 
the Digest and elsewhere. Capito and his con- 
temporary Labeo were reokoned the highest 
legal authorities of their day, and were the 
founders of two legal schools, to which most of 
the great jurists belonged. The schools took 
their respective names from distinguished dis- 
ciples of those jurists. The followers of Capito 
were called from Masuriur Sabinus, Sabiniani ; 
and afterwards from Cassius Longinus, Cas- 
siani. The followers of Labeo took from Pro- 
culus the name Proculeiani. [Labeo.] 

Capito, C. Fontilus, a friend of M. Antony, 
accompanied Maecenas to Brundusium, B.c. 87, 
when the latter was sent to effect a reconciliation 
between Octavianus and Antony (Hor. Sat. i. 
5. 82). Capito remained with Antony, and went 
with him to the East. 

C&pIt6Unuf, Jflllus, one of the Scriptores 
Historian Augustas , lived in the reign of Dio- 
cletian (a.d. 284-805). The Lives of AntoninuB 
Pius, M. Aurelius, Verna, Pertinax, Clodius 
Albinos, the two Maximians, three Gordiani, 
Maximus and Balbinus, are attributed to him. 
C&pltftllnus, Manlius. [Manlius.] 
G&plt511nns Morn. [Roma.] 

C&pltdllnus, PetUlIus, was, according to the 
Scholiast on Horace (Sat. i. 4. 94), entrusted with 
the care of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol 
(whence he was called Capitolinus), and was ac- 
cused of having stolen the crown of Jupiter, but 
was acquitted by the judges in consequence of 
his being a friend of Augustus. The surname 
Capitolinus appears, however, to have been a 
regular family-name of the gens. The story, 
therefore, is doubtful, and it remains uncertain 
for what peculation he was tried. 

C&pItOUnui, Quintlus. [Quxntxus.] 
C&pItSlIum. [Roma.] 

Capp&dftola (Karratiotcla: Kamrc£$o£, CappS- 
dox), a district of Asia Minor, to which different 
boundaries were assigned at different times. 
Under the Persian empire it included the whole 
country inhabited by a people of mixed origin, 
the old Cimmerian stock being combined with a 
large immigration of Assyrian colonists, whence 
the inhabitants were called (from their com- 
plexion) White Syrians (Asviewrupoi), as well as 
Cappaaoees, which appears to have been a word 
of Persian origin. Their country seems to have 
embraced the whole NE. part of Asia Minor E. 
of the Halys and N. of the Taurus. Under the 
later Persian kings the country was divided 
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in to two — tee nie s, which were named respec- Zeus in Crete. [Amalthba.] Iti heliacal tie, 
tively from their proximity to the Buxine and ins took place soon before the winter solstice, 
to the Taurus, the N. part being called Cappa- and thus it was termed signwm pluviale . 
dock ad Pontum and then simply Poirrus, the Gapr&rla. 1. (Oapraja), a small island off 
8. part Cappadocia ad Taurum, and then simply the coast of Etruria between Populonia and the 
Cappadocia : the former was also called Cappa- N. extremity of Corsica, inhabited only by wild 
doeia Minor and the latter Cappadocia Major, goats, whenoe its name : called by the Greeks 
In the time of Strabo Amisus ( Hamsun ) was, as AfyAop.— 8. (Cabrera), a small island off the 
now, the seaport for Cappadocia ; but in earlier S. of the Balearic Major ( Majorca), dangerous 
times Sinope was the port for this district and to ships.— 8. See Aeoates. — 4. See Fortu- 
for merchandise from Central Asia. The change natae Insulae. 

seems to have come about the second century CaprasXa, a town of Bruttium, 28 miles from 
b.c. Under the Persian Empire, the whole Consentia : probably the modern Tarsia. 
country was governed by a line of hereditary Caprdae (Capri), a small island, 0 miles in 
satraps, who traced their descent from An&phas, circumference, off Campania, at the S. entrance 
an Achaemenid, one of the seven chieftains that of the gulf of Puteoli, and 2& miles from the 
slew the pseudo-Smerdis, and who soon raised promontory of Minerva, from whioh the island 
themselves to the position of tributary kings, had been separated by an earthquake. It is 
After a temporary suspension of their power composed of calcareous rocks, which rise to two 
during the wars between the successors of Alex- summits, the highest of which is between 1600 
ander, when Ariarathes I. was defeated and and 1700 feet above the sea. The scenery is 
slain by Perdiocas (b. c. 822), the kings of S. beautiful, and the climate soft and genial. Ac- 
Cappadocia (respecting the other part see cording to tradition, it was originally inhabited 
Pontub) recovered their independence under by the Teleboue, but afterwards belonged to the 
Ariarathes II., whose history and that of his inhabitants of Neapolis, from whom Augustus 
successors will be found under Ariarathes and either purchased it or obtained it in exchange 
Ariobarzanes. In a. d. 17, Archelaiis, the last for the island Pithecusa. Here TiberiuB lived 
king, died at Borne, and Tiberius made Cappa- the last ten years of his reign, indulging in secret 
dooia a Roman province, governed by a proou- debauchery, and accessible only to his creatures, 
rator till the reign of Vespasian (Dio Cass. lvii. He erected many magnificent buildings on the 
17; Tac. Arm. xii. 45; C. I. L. ii. p. 1970.) island, the chief of which was the Villa Jovis, 
Soon afterwards the districts of Cataonia and and the ruins of which are still to be seen. (Tac. 
Melitene, which had before belonged to Cilicia, Ann. iv. 67 ; Suet. Aug. 92, Tib. 40-66.) 
were added to Cappadocia, and the province then Oaprla (Koirpfa), a large salt lake in Pain- 

comprised the ten praefecturae ( arpcm/nlat ) of phylia, between Perge and Aspendus. 

Melitene, Cataonia, Cilicia, Tyanitis, Garsau- Caprioomua (Alyoictpm), the Goat , a sign of 
ritis, Laviniasene, Sargarausene, Sarauravene, the Zodiac, between the Archer and the Water- 
Chamanene, and Morimene (Strab. p. 584). The man, fought with Jupiter against the Titans. 
W.frontier of the Boman province was formed by Caprus (Kdrpos). 1. (Little Zab), a river of 

Lake Tatta and a line passing S. to the Taurus, Assyria, rising in Mt. Zagros, and flowing SW. 
so as just to include Cybistra : the Taurus into the Tigris, opposite to Caenae (Strab. p. 
formed the southern and the Euphrates the 788).— 2. A little river of Phrygia, rising at 
eastern boundary : on the NW. it just included the foot of M. Cadmus, and flowing N. into the 
Parnassus and Zama: the northern frontier Lycus. 

seems to have varied, extending at one time Capsa (Capsetanus : Qhafsah ), a strong city 
nearly as far as Sebastopolis and Zela, but in in the SW. of Byzacena in N. Africa, in a 
Strabo’s time falling south of Sibora. VeRpa- fertile oasis, surrounded by a sandy desert 
sian in a. d. 70 placed the province of Cappadocia abounding in serpents. ItR foundation was 
under a consular legatus (Suet. Vesp. 8). ascribed by tradition to the Libyan Hercules. 
About a. D. 78 it was united with the province In the war with Jugurtha it was destroyed by 
Galatia ; but Trajan reverted to the original Marius ; but it was afterwards rebuilt and made 
division, and added Pontus Galaticus and Pole- a colony (Strab. p. 881 ; Sail. Jug. 89). 
moniacus to Cappadocia. In the fourth century Capua (Capuanus, Capuensis, but more com- 
the province was divided into Cappadocia monly Campanus: Capua), originally called 
Prima and Secunda, and Justinian again Vultumum, the chief city of Campania after 
divided Cappadocia Secunda into two parts, the fall of Cumae, is said to have derived its 
making Mocissus, which he named Justiniano- name from Capys. Capua was either founded 
polis, the capital of Cappadocia Tertia. Cap- or colonised by the Etruscans, according to 
padocia was a rough and generally sterile some 50 years before the foundation of Borne, 
mountain region ; bordered by the chains of the and it became at an early period the most 
Pabyadres on the N., the Scydisses on the E., prosperous, wealthy, and luxurious city in the 
and the Taurus on the S., and intersected by S. of Italy (Liv. iv. 87; Strab. p. 242; Veil. Pat. 
that of the Anti-Taurus, on the side of whose i. 7). In b.c. 420 it was conquered by the war- 
central mountain, Aroaeus, stood the capital like Samnites ; and the population, which had 
Mazaca, aft. Caesarea ad Argaeum. ItB chief always been of a mixed nature, now consisted 
rivers were the Halts and the Melas. Its fine of Ausonians, Osoans, Etruscans, and Samnites. 
pastures supported good horses and mules. At a later time Capua, again attacked by the 
Oapp&dox (Kamro8o{: Delidjeirmak), a tri- Samnites, placed itself under the protection of 
butary of the HalyB, rising in M. Lithrus, in Borne, 848. It revolted to Hannibal after the 
the chain of Paryadres, and forming the NW. battle of Cannae, 216, but was taken by the 
boundary of Cappadoda, on the side of Galatia. Romans in 211, was fearfully punished, and 
Gapra, or Capella (Aff ), the brightest star in never recovered its former prosperity. It was 
the constellation of the Auriga, or Charioteer, now governed by a praefectus, who was sent 
is sometimes called Olenia CapeUa, because it annually to the city from Borne. It received 
rested on the shoulder (#srl rfis Akfojs) of the a Boman colony by the lex agraria of Julius 
Auriga. This star was said to tunre been origi- Caesar, 69, and under Nero a colony of veterans 
nail? the nymph or goat who nursed the infant was settled there (Suet. Jul. 20; Tac. Ami. xiii. 
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81). It was subsequently destroyed by the 
barbarians who invaded Italy. The modern 
town of Capua is built about 8 miles from the 
anoient one, the site of which is indicated by 
the ruins of an amphitheatre. 

Caput Vada From. [Brachodbb.] 

C&pys (Kdsrvs). 1. Son of Assaraeus and 
Hieromnemone, and father of Anchises.— 8, A 
companion of Aeneas, from whom Capua was 
said to have been named (Verg. Am. x. 145). 
C&pys Silviui. [Silvius.] 

Capytlum or Capltlum ( Capitzi ), called by 
Cicero (Verr. iii. 48) Capitina Oivitaa , a town 
in Sicily near Mt. Aetna (Ptol. iii. 4, «). . 

On (Kiip), son of Phoroneus, and king of 
Megara. from whom the acropolis of this town 
was called Caria. 

Cir&ealla, emperor of Borne, a.d. 211-217, 
waB son of Septimius Severus and his 2nd wife 
Julia Domna, and was bom at Lyons, a.d. 188 
(Hexodian, iv. 1 ; Dio Cass, lxxvii. 2). He was 
originally called Bossianua after his maternal 
grandfather, but afterwards M. Aurelius Anto- 
ninus , which became his legal name, and ap- 
pears on medals and inscriptions. Caracalla 
was a nickname derived from a long tunic worn 
by the Gauls, which he adopted as his favourite 
dress after he became emperor (Dio Cass, 
hcxviii. 8). In 108 Caracalla, when 10 years 
old, was declared Augustus, and in the same 
year accompanied his father, Severus, in the 
expedition against the Parthians. He returned 
with Severus to Borne in 202, and married 
Plautilla, daughter of Plautianus, the praeto- 
rian praefeet. In 206 he went with Severus to 
Britain; and on the death of the latter at 
York, 211, Caracalla and his brother Geta 


the umpire the name and privileges of Roman 
citisens. (Vita Sever. \ Vita Came .; DioCaas. 
lxxvii.: Herodian. iv.) 

Caralis or Carales (Caralitanus : Cagliari), 
the chief town of Sardinia, with an excellent 
harbour, situated on the Sinus Caralitanus 
and on a promontory of the same name (Capo 
8. Elia). It was founded by the Carthaginians ; 
under the Bomans it was the residence of the 
pnetor, and at a later period enjoyed the Boman 
franchise. (Pans. x. 17, 9 ; Liv. xxx. 89 ; Caes. 
B. C. i. 80 ; Strab. p. 224.) 

C&rambis (Kapdpfks hepa : Kerempe ), a pro- 
montory, with a city of the same name, on the 
coast of Paphlagonia, almost exactly opposite 
the Kriu Metopon or S. promontory of the Cher- 
sonesus Taurica (Crimea) (Strab. p. 546). 

Car&nut (Kdpavos). 1. Of Argos, a descendant 
of Heracles, and a brother of Phidon, is said to 
have settled at Edessa in Macedonia with an 
Argive colony about b.c. 750, and to have 
become the founder of the dynasty of Mace- 
donian kings.— 8. Son of Philip and mrif-brother 
of Alexander the Great.— 8. A general of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Carataeus, or Caract&cus, king of the Silures 
in Britain, defended his country against the 
Bomans, in the reign of Claudius. He was at 
length defeated by the Bomans, and fled to Car- 
tim&ndua, queen of the Brigantes ; but Bhe be- 
trayed him to the Bomans, who carried him to 
Borne, a.d. 51. When brought before Claudius, 
he addressed the emperor in so noble a manner 
that lie pardoned him and his friends. (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 88; Hist. iii. 45.) 

Carauslus, born among the Menapii in Gaul, 
was entrusted by Maximum with the command 
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Obt., head of Caracalla laurelled with legend ANTO- 
NOVS PIVB AVO. BEIT. : rev., figure *5 Mars with 
legend MARTI PROPUGNATOR1. 

succeeded to the throne, according to their 
father’s arrangements. Caracalla obtained 
the sole government by the murder of his 
brother, 212 (Dio Cass, lxxvii. 2 ; Herodian, iv. 
8; Vita Carac. 6). The assassination of Geta 
was followed by the execution of many of the 
most distinguished men of the state, whom 
Caraoalla suspected of favouring his brother’s 
cause : the celebrated jurist Papinian was one 
of his victims. His cruelties and extravagan- 
cies knew no bounds; and after exhausting 
Italy by his extortions, he resolved to visit the 
different provinces of the empire, which became 
the scenes of fresh atrocities. In 214 he visited 
Gaul, Germany, Dacia, and Thrace; and, in 
consequence of a campaign against the Ale- 
manni, he assumed the surname Alemannicus. 
In 815 he went to Syria and Egypt ; his sojourn 
at Alexandria was marked by a general slaughter 
of the inhabitants, in order to avenge certain 
sarcastic pleasantries in which they had in- 
dulged against himself and his mother. In 216 
he crossed the Euphrates, laid waste Meso- 
potamia;, and returned to Edessa, where he 
wintered. Next year he again took the field, 
intending to cross the Tigris, btzt was murdered 
near Edessa by Macrinus, the praetorian prae- 
feet. Caraoalla gave to all free inhabitants of 
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1 of the fleet which was to protect the coasts of 
Gaul against the ravages of the Franks. But 
Maximian, having become dissatisfied with the 
conduct of Garausius in this command, and 
suspecting that he aimed at independent rule, 
gave orders for his execution. Carausius forth- 
with crossed over to Britain, where he assumed 
the title of Augustus, a.d. 287. After several 
ineffectual attempts to Bubdue him, Diocletian 
and Maximian acknowledged him as their col- 
league in the empire, and ne continued to reign 
in Britain till 298, when he was murdered By 
hiB chief officer, Allectus. (Eutrop. ix. 20-25 ; 
Aurel. Caes. 89.) 

Garbo, Paplrlus. 1. C., a distinguished 
orator, and a man of great talents, but of no 
principle. He commenced public life as one of 
the 8 commissioners or triumvirs for carrying 
into effect the agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus. 
His tribuneship of the plebs, b.c. 181, was cha- 
racterised by the most vehement opposition to 
the aristocracy ; and he was thought even to 
have murdered Scipio Afrioanus, the ohaxnpion 
of the aristocratical party, 189. But after the 
death of C. Gracchus (181), he suddenly de- 
serted the popular party, and in his consulship 
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who had murdered C. Gracchus. In 119 Carbo 
was mseomd by L. Lidnius Croesus, who 
brought a charge against him, and as be fore* 
sew his condemnation, he put an end to his 
life. Valerius Mfcrimus is probably mistaken 
in saying that he went into exile. (Liv. Ep. 
59, 61; Appian, B. C. 1, 18; Veil. Pat. ii. 4; 
Cic. de Or . ii. 25, ad Fam. ix. 21 ; Val. Max. 
iii. 7, 6.)— 2. Cn., consul 118, was defeated by 
the Cimbri near Noreia, and being afterwards 
accused by M. Antemius, he put an end to his 
own life (Liv. Ep. 68).— 8. C., with the Bumame 
Arrina, son of No. 1, was a supporter of the 
aristocracy. In his tribuneship (90), Carbo and 
his colleague, M. Plautius Silvanus, carried a 
law {Lex Papina Plautia ), giving the Homan 
franchise to the citizens of the federate towns. 
Carbo was murdered in 82, by the praetor 
Brutus Damasippus, at the command of the 
younger Marius. (Veil. Pat ii. 26.) [Bbutus, 
No. 10.]— 4. Cn., son of No. 2, was one of the 
leaders of the Marian party. He was thrice 
consul — namely, in 85, 84, and 82. In 82 he 
carried on war against Sulla and his generals, 
but was at length obliged to abandon Italy : he 
fled to Sicily, where he was taken prisoner, and 
put to death by Pompey at Lilybaeum. (Plut. 
Pomp. 5 ; Appian, B. C . i, 67-96.) 

Carc&so {Carcaasone), a town of the Tecto- 
sages in Gallia Narbonensis, on the river Atax 
( Aude ). P. Crassus drew troops from it in his 
Aquitanisn campaign of b.c. 56 (Caes. B. G. 
iii. 20; Careasum, Plin. iii. 86 ; Ptol. ii. 10). 

CarodthI5certa (Ko pKo0t6iccpra : Karipurt 
or JD iarbekr), the capital of the district of 
Sophene in Armenia Major (Strab. p. 527). 

Carel&ue (K aptdvos). 1. A comic poet and a 
contemporary of Aristophanes {Nub. 1268, Pax, 
794).— ». A tragic poet of Agrigentum, contem- 
porary of Sophocles and father of Xenocles, 
who defeated Euripides in B.c. 415.— 8. Son of 
Xenocles and grandson of No. 2, wrote trage- 
dies, which are characterised as sententious, 
and careless in versification (Ar. PoSt. 16, 17.) 

Card&mjfte (Kaptiapfari : K ap5afw\lrr)s). 1. 
A town in Messenia, one of the 7 towns pro- 
mised by Agamemnon to Achilles {II. ix. 150, 
292). It stood on a rock 1 mile from the sea 
and 7 from Leuctra; by Augustus it was trans- 
ferred from Messenia to Laconia (Strab. p. 860 ; 
Pans. iii. 26, 7). Ruins are seen NE. of the 
modern Skardamula.—JL An island near or 
perhaps a town in Chios. 

Carufta, a Homan divinity protecting the 
hinges of doors {car do), was a nymph beloved 
by Janus. Ovid {Fast. vi. 101, seq.) confounds 
this goddess with Cabna. 

Cardla (K apSla : K aptiwts : Bakla-burun), a 
town on the w. side of the Thracian Chersonese 
on the gulf of Melas, founded by Miletus and 
Clazomenae, and subsequently colonised by the 
Athenians under Miltiades J[Hdt. vii. 58, ix. 
115). It was destroyed by Lysimachus, who 
built the town of Lysimachia in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Cardia was the birthplace of 
Eumenes and of the historian Hieronymus. 
(Paus. i. 9, 10 ; Strab. p. 881 ; Nep. Eum. 1.) < 

Cardfichi (Kap8ovx ot )i a powerful and warlike 1 
people in the SE. of Great Armenia, on the 1 
NE. margin of the Tigris valley, probably the < 
same as the rop8vflub* sad r opdvqrol of the late 
geographers ana the Kurds of modem times. 
They dwelt in the mountains which divided 
Assyria on the NE. from Armenia {Mts. of 
Kurdistan ), and were never thoroughly bud- ] 
dried. (Strab. pp. 528, 784, 747; Xen. Anab. i 

iy.is Dwd» »v. 27.) n 
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o Carton* (Ktfoffet), a town of the Trood, on a 

0 river of the same name : destroyed before the 
h rime of Strabo (IL xii. 20 ; Strab. p. 602). 

s §irIa(Kap/a : Kap), a district of Ana Minor, 
n in its Sw. comer, bounded on the N. and NE. 
>. by the mountains Messogis and Cadmus, which 
; divided it from Lydia ana Phrygia, and adjacent 
:. to Phrygia and Lycia on the E. and SE. It is 
y intersected by low mountain chains running 
s out far into the sea in long promontories, the 
s N.-most c f which was called Mycale, ending in 
e the point Trogilium (opposite to Samos), the 
b next Posidium (on which stood Miletus and 

1 Branohidae), tlio next is the long tongue of 
ft land terminated by the two headlands of 
a Zephyrium and Termerium (with Halicarnassus 
1. on its S. side), next the Cmdian Chersonesus, 
r terminated by the cape Triopium and the oity 
b of Cnidus, then the Rhodian Chersonesus, the 
, S. point of which was called Cynossema, oppo- 
9 site to Rhodes, and, lastly, Peaalium or Arte- 
9 misium, forming the W. headland of the bay of 
3 Glaucus. The chief gulfs formed by these pro- 
, montories were the Maeandrian, between Tro- 
3 gilium and Posidium; the Iassian, between 
1 Posidium and Zephyrium ; and the SinusCera- 
>. micus, between Termerium and Triopium. The 

valleys between these mountain chains were 
- well watered and fertile. The chief river was 
c the Maeandcr, between the chains of Messogis 
3 and Latmus, to the S. of which the country was 
. watered by its tributaries, the Marsyas, Har- 
pasus, and Mosynus, besides some streams 
t flowing W. and S. into the sea, the most con- 
f siderable of which was the Calbis. (See the 
articles.) The chief products of the country 
were com, wine, oil, and figs ; for the last of 
which Caunus, on the S. coast, was very famous. 
An extensive commerce was carried on by the 
Greek colonies on the coast. — Even before the 
great colonisation of the coasts of Asia Minor, 
Dorian settlements existed on the Triopian and 
Cnidian promontories, and this part of Caria, 
with the adjacent islands, received at that time 
other Dorian colonies, and obtained the name 
of Dobib ; while to the N. of the Iassian Gulf, 
the coast was occupied by Ionian colonies, and 
thus formed the S. part of Ionia. The inha- 
bitants of the rest of the country were Carians 
(K Spej), a race probably of Semitic origin, which 
appears, in the earliest times of which we know 
anything, to have occupied the greater part of 
the W. coast of Asia Mmor and several islands 
of the Aegaean, with Mylasa as their chief town, 
in conjunction with the Leleges, from whom 
the Carians are not easily distinguishable. [See 
under Leleges.] The Carians, Lydians, and 
Mysians were connected by their common wor- 
ship of ZeusCarios at Mylasa (Hdt.i. 171) : the 
Carians had also a common sanctuary of Zeus 
Stratius at Labranda (Strab. p. 659 ; Hat. v. 119). 
Their language was reckoned by the Greeks 
as a barbarian tongue {i.e. unintelligible!, though 
it early received an intermixture ox Greek 
{II. ii. 865 ; cf. Strab. p. 661). The people were 
warlike and were employed as mercenaries! 
CjQ. by Egyptian kings (Hdt. ii. 168, iii. 11). 
Tne Greeks are said to have borrowed from the 
Carians the fashions of handles for shields and 
devices on the shields, and of plumed helmets 
(Hdt. i. 171).— The country was governed by a 
race of native princes, who fixed their abode at 
Halicarnassus after its exclusion from the 
Dorian confederacy. FHalic abn abbu s*] These 
princes were subject allies of Lydia ana Persia, 
and some of them rose to great distinction in 
war and peaoe. [See Abtokibia, Maubolub, 
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and Ada.J After the Macedonian conquest, 
the a portion of the country became subject to 
Rhodes [Rhodtjs], and the N. part to the longs of 
Pebgaxus. Under the Romans, Caria formed a 
part of the province of Asia. [See these articles.] 

0axl A m. F RomaJ 

Oarlnui, X. Aurelius, the elder of the 8 sons 
of Cams, was associated with his father in the 
government, a.d. 288, and remained in the W 
while his father and brother Numerianus pro- 
ceeded to the E. to carry on war against the 
Banians. On the death of his father, in the 
course of the same year, Carinus and Nume- 
rianus succeeded to the empire. In 284 Nume- 
rianus was slain, and Carinus marched into 



Ota., toad of Oaxiniu, with legend If. AVR. GARIN VS 
n6b. GARS. ; rev., Fas. with legend PAX AETEBNA. 


Moesia to oppose Diocletian, who had been 
proclaimed emperor. A decisive battle was 
fought near Marram, in which Carinus gained 
the victory, but, In the 


i moment of triumph, he 
was slain by some of his own officers, 285. Cari- 
nus was one of the mostprofligate and cruel of 
the Roman emperors. (Vopisc. Carin. ; Eutrop. 
ix. 18-20 ; Aurel. Cae* . 89 ; Oros. vii. 25.) 

Carm&na (Kdpuava: Kerman ), the capital 
of Carmania Propria, 8° long. E. of Persepolis. 

Oarm&nla (K lap/mrla; Kirman ), a province 
of the ancient Persian empire, bounded on the 
W. by Perais, on the N. by Parthia, on the E. 
by Gedrosia, and on the S. by the Indian 
Ooean. It was divided into 2 parts, C. Propria 
and C. Deserta, the former of which was well 
watered by several small streams, and abounded 
in com, wine, and cattle. The oonntry also 
yielded gold, silver, copper, Balt, and cinnabar. 
The people were akin to the Persians (Strab. 
p. 726; Arrian, Anab. vi. 28, Ind. 87). 

Carm&nor (K ap/uLvotp), a Cretan, purified 
Apollo and Artemis, after slaying the Python. 

Canuilus, and -um (K dpvmkos: Jehel-Elyas), 
a range of mountains in Palestine, brandling 
off, on the N. border of Samaria, from the 
central chain (which extends S. and N. between 
the Jordan and the Mediterranean), and run- 
ning N. and NW. through the Sw. part of 
Galilee, till it terminates in the promontory of 
the same name (Cape Carmel ), the height of 
which is 1200 feet above the Mediterranean 
(Strab. p. 758). Here was an oracle consulted by 
Vespasian (Suet. Veep. 6 ; cf. Tac. Hist. ii. 78). 

Oirmenta, Oarmentis, according to the pre- 
valent tradition, was an Arcadian nymph, 
mother of Evander, Hermes being the father. 
She accompanied her son in his migration to 
Italy 60 years before the Trojan war. She was 
famed for her prophetic power, and an altar was 
erected to her at the Porta Carmentalis 
(Verg. Aen. viii. 888; Ov. Fast. i. 461; Liv. i. 
7; Dkmys. i. 88; Plut. Q. B. 56). At her 
festival on January 11th two sister * Carmen- 
tea,’ known as Porrimaor Prosa and Postverta, 
were worshipped with her, as deities of child- 
birth: their names seem to imply her attributes 
as an oracular goddess who could declare alike 

feueof her ritual was the prohibi^^against 
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bringing leather into her sanctuary (Ov. Fa&k 
i. 62$). She is said to have had a 2nd temple 
and 2nd festival on January 15th in aooordanoe 
with the vow of Roman matrons when they 
secured their right of going in carriages. There 
is mention also of a flamen Carmentalis 
(Macrob. Sat. i. 16, 6 ; Plut. Bom . 21 ; Ov. 
Fast. 617; Cic. Brut . 59; Gall. xvi. 6, 4). 
Carmenta, whose name is no doubt connected 
with carmen, seems originally to have been an 
Italian deity of Btreams, of oracles and of help 
in child-birth, with whom tradition connected 
other legends making her the mother of the 
Arcadian Evander, or in other accounts giving 
as her original names Bucotrrpdrri and Biius, 
(Plut. Q.R.56). 

Carmo (Carmona), a fortified town in 
Hispania Baetica, NE. of Hispalis (Strab. p. 141). 

Cama, a Roman divinity, who was regarded 
as the protector of the physical well-being of 
man: at her festival on June 1st, offerings of. 
the most nutritious food, especially of Mans, 
were made and part was eaten by the worship- 

S irs: hence the name ‘ Kalendae fabariae * for 
e 1st of June. Her temple on the Caelian 
hill was founded by M. Junius Brutus in the 
first year of the republic (Macrob. Sat. i. 12, 
81; C. 1. L. i. p. 894 ; Tertull. ad Nat. ii. 9). 
Ovid confounds this goddess with Cakdea. 

OarnS&des (KapvMns), a celebrated philoso- 
pher, bom at Cyrene about b.c. 218, was the 
founder of the Third or New Aoademy at 
Athens. In 155 he was sent to Rome, with 
Diogenes and Critolaus, by the Athenians, to 
deprecate the fine of 500 talents which had 
been imposed on the Athenians for the de- 
struction of OropuB. At Rome he attracted 
great notice, and it was here that he first 
delivered his famous orations on Justice. The 
1st oration was in commendation of the 
virtue, and the next day the 2nd answered all 
the arguments of the 1st, and showed that 
justice was not a virtue, but a matter of com- 
pact for the maintenance of civil society. 
Thereupon Cato moved the senate to send the 
philosopher home to his school, and save the 
Roman youth from his demoralising doctrines. 
Cameades died in 129, at the age of 85. He 
was a strenuous opponent of the StoicB, and 
brought Academic scepticism to its extreme 
point, maintaining that neither our senses nor . 
our understanding supply us with a sure 
criterion of truth (Cic. ae Or. ii. 87, 155, Tuao. 
iv. 8, 6 ; Gell. vi. 14 ; Diog. Laert. iv. 62). 

CaraSus (Kapi/elos), a surname of Apollo, 
under which he was worshipped by the Dorians, 
is derived by some from Camus, a son of Zeus 
and Leto, and by others from Camus, an 
Acamanian soothsayer. The latter was mur- 
dered by Hippotss, and it was to propitiate 
Apollo that the Dorians introduced his worship 
under the surname of Cameus. The festival 
of the Carnia, in honour of Apollo, was one of 
the great national festivals of the Spartans. 
(Diet, of Ant. e. v .). [Apollo.] 

Garni, a Celtic people, dwelling N. of theVe- 
neti in the Alpes Camicae; [Alpes.] 
Gamuntum (Ka pvovs, - owros : ruins be- 
tween Deutsche A Uenburg and Petronell), an 
ancient Celtic town in Upper Pannonia on the 
Danube. E. of Vindobona ( Vienna), and sub- 
sequently a Roman munioipium or a colony. 
It was one of the chief fortresses of the Romans 
on the Danube, and was the residence of the 
emperor M. Aurelius during his wars with the 
Maxoomanni and Quadi (Eutrop. viii. 18). It 
was tbs station of the Roman fleet on the 
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Danube and the regular quarters of the 14th 
legion. It was destroyed by the Germans in 
the 4th century (Ammian. xxx. 5), but was re- 
built and was finally destroyed by the Hun- 

Sumfttas or -i, a powerful people in Gallia 
Lugdunensis between the Liger and Sequana; 
then* capital was Genabum. 

Carpasla (Kaunraurla : Karpass), a town in the 
BE. of Cyprus (Strab. p. 683 ; Diod. xz, 48). 

Carp&tes, also called Alpes Bastarzueae 
(Carpathian Mountains ), the mountains 
running through Dacia, a continuation of 
the Hercynia Silva. Strictly this name seems 
to have belonged to that part of the range, 
next to the Hercynia S., in whioh the Vistula 
has its source, ana the part actually in Dacia 
should be termed only Alpes Bastamioae (Ptol. 
iii. 5, 6-20). 

Oarp&thuB (Kdowados: Karpathos , or Scar- 
panto), an island between Crete and Hhodes, in 
the sea named after it: a Dorian country 
under the rule of Rhodes (Strab. p. 488 ; Diod. 
v. 24) ; chief towns, Posidium and Nisyrus. 

Carpdtani, a powerful people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, with a fertile territory on the 
rivers Anas and Tagus, in the modem Caatille 
and Eatremodura : their capital was Toletum. 

Carpi or Garpi&ni, a German people between 
the Carpathian mountains and the Danube. 

Carrae or Carrhae ( Kdppat : Haran or 
Charran, SS.: Harr an), a city of Osroene in 
Mesopotamia, not far from Edessa, where Cras- 
sus was defeated by the Parthians, b.o. 68 (Strab. 
p. 747 ; Dio CaBS. xxxvii. 6, xl. 25). 

Ganinas or Carinas. 1. C. f one of the com- 
manders of the Marian party, fought b.o. 88 
against Pompey, and in 82 against Sulla and 
his generals. After the battle at the Colline 
gate at Rome, in which the Marian army was 
defeated, Carrinas took to flight, but was 
seized, and put to death (Eutrop. v. 8 ; Appian, 
jB. C. v. 92).— 2. C., son of No. 1, sent by Caesar, 
in 46, into Spain against Sext. Pompeius. In 
48 he was consul, and afterwards served as a 
general of Octavian against Sext. Pompeius 
in Sicily, in 86, and as proconsul in Gaul m 81 
(Appian, B. C. v. 96-112 ; Dio Cass. li. 22).— 
8. Secundus, a rhetorician, expelled by Cali- 
gula from Rome, because he had declaimed 
against tyrants in his school (Tac. Ann. xiii. 10, 
xv. 45). 

GariSfili (Carseolanus : ruins at Civitd, near 
Car soli), a town of the Aequi in Latium, colo- 
nised by the Romans at an early period (Liv. 
x. 8, 18 ; Strab. p. 288 ; Ov. Fast . iv. 688). 

Garsulae (Carsulanus: Monte Castrilli), a 
town in Umbria, was originally of considerable 
importance, but afterwards declined (Strab. 
p. 227 ; Tac. Htat. iii. 60). 

Carteia (also called Carthaea, Carpia, Carpes- 
sus: remains near Algeciraa ), more anciently 
Tartessus, a celebrated town and harbour in 
the S. of Spain, at the head of the gulf of which 
M. Calpe forms one side, founded by the 
Phoenicians, and colonised B.c. 171 by 4000 
Roman soldiers, whose mothers were Spanish 
women (Liv. xliii. 8 ; cf. C. I. L. ii. p. 152). Some 
have thought that Calpe is the same as Carteia: 
it is more probable that there was a town of 
Calpe on the site of Gibraltar and that Carteia 
was distinct from it (Strab. pp. 141, 145, 151 ; 
Mela, ii. 6, 8 ; Plin. iii. 17 ; Appian, Iber. 8). 

Oartenna or Oartinna (Tennea), a colony on 
the ooast of Mauretania Caesariensis, founded 
by Augustus (Plin. v. 20 ; Ptol. iv. 2, 4). 
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Carthaea (Kapfaia: Poles, Ru.), a town on 
the 8. side of STSSand of Ceos. ' 


celebrated cities of the ancient world, stood in 
the reoeBS of a large bay (Sinus Carthaginiensis) 
enclosed by the headlands Apomnis ana 
Merourii ( O . Farina and C. Bon), in the middle 
and N.-most part oi the N. coast of Africa, in 
lat. about 86° 55' N., and long, about 10° 20' E 
The Tyrian oolony of Carthage was founded, 
according to tradition, about 100 years before 
the building of Rome— that is, about b.g. 868 
—but of its date it would not hie safe to assert 
more than it was a later Phoenician settlement 
than Utica, of which it may have been first a 
dependency. The mythical aocount of its 
foundation is given under Dn>o. The part of 
the city first built was called, in the Phoenician 
language, Betzura or Bosra, i.e. a castle, which 
was corrupted bv the Greeks into Byrsa 
(B vp<ra), i.e. a hide, and henoe probably arose 
the story of the way in whioh the natives were 
cheated out of the ground. As the city grew, 
the Byrsa formed the citadel. The coast of 
this part of Africa has been much altered by 
the deposits of the river Bagradas and the 
sand which is driven seawards by the NW. 
winds. Henoe it must be understood that the 
identification of ancient sites at Carthage 
cannot be regarded as ascertained. In ancient 
times Carthage stood upon a peninsula sur* 
rounded by the sea on all sides except the W. ; 
but now the whole space between the N. side of 
this peninsula and the S. side of the Apollinis 
Pr. ( C . Farina) is filled up and converted into 
a marsh ; Utica, which was on the sea-shore, 
being left some miles inland ; and the course of 
the Bagradas itself being turned considerably 
N. of its original channel, so that, instead of 
flowing about half-way between Utica and Car- 
thage, it now runs close to the ruins of Utica, 
and falls into the sea just under G. Farina. 
The NE. and SE. sides of the peninsula are 
still open to the sea, which has indeod rather 
encroached here, for ruins are found under 
water. The S. side of the peninsula was formed 
by an enclosed bay, the Lake or Bay of Timia , 
connected with the sea only by a narrow open- 
ing (now called the Goletta, or, in Arabic, 
Haket-eLWad , i.e. Throat of the Biver), which 
was once much deeper than it is now. The 
circuit of the old peninsula may be estimated 
at about 25 miles, and this space was occupied 
by the city itself, its gardens, suburbs, and 
cemeteries : the width of the isthmuB is 8 miles. 
The N. and E. points of the peninsula are two 
headlands, Cape Ohammart and Cape Car- 
thage'. the space between them seems to have 
been occupied by suburbs and cemeteries : to 
the south of a line between the promontories 
came the city proper as well as part of the 
suburb Megara, and in the south portion of 
the city proper was the citadel, Byrsa itself. 
South again of the citadel were the two defen- 
sible harbours, of which we have an accurate 
description (taken no doubt from an older 
writer, possibly from Polybius) in Appian (Pwn. 
96). The outer harbour had an entrance from 
the sea 70 feet wide, closed by chains : this was 
used for merchantmen. The inner harbour, 
which communicated only with the outer, was 
for ships of war, and all round it, as well as 
round the island in the middle of it, were docks 
for 220 ships, with two Ionic oolumns in front of 
qach dock, having the effect of colqnnadef ; qq 
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the island were quarters lor the admiral. There 
seems no adequate ground for doubting that 
the name Gotham (jcdfo?) was given to the inner 
harbour. Strabo (p. 882) refers it especially to 
the island in the inner harbour; but in its 
origin it was probably meant to signify the cup- 
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Plan of Carthage. 

shaped harbour dug out with the island left in 
the middle. According to Festus the name was 
sometimes given to harbours on the sea coast 
which had been ‘ artificially withdrawn inland, 1 
i.e, hollowed out of the land (cf. ‘portus effodi- 
unt,’ Verg. Aen. i. 427). It is generally considered 
that two pools on the shore S. of the citadel 
mark these two hovbours : this is by no means 
impossible, but cannot be regarded as certain : 
it nas recently been disputed (see Classical 
Review, v. 280). They were probably larger at 
one time than they are now. These two har- 
bours were in times of peace supplemented to 
any extent for the great commerce of Carthage 
by the Lake of Tunis (see above). The Ro- 
man city, which was built after the destruc- 
tion of the original Carthage, lay to the S. of it. | 
The fortifications of the city consisted of a I 
single wall on the side towards the sea, where j 
the steep shore formed a natural defence, and 
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| Gerusia, or council of Ancients, formed of 28' 
members chosen (as it seems, annually) by tbe‘ 
citizens : at their head were two chief magis- 
trates, also elected annually, who were called 
* kings 1 by Greek and Roman writers, but had 
little real power, and acted chiefly as supreme 
judges : their title Suffetes or Snofetes is the 
same as the Hebrew Shophetim , the fudges’ 
in our translation of the Bible. A general in 
chief was appointed by the Gerusia and had a 
practical dictatorship during a campaign, but 
was called to account at the end of his office. 
The real power, however, at Carthage was in 
the hands of the council of ‘ The Hundred * (in 
number 104), who were called ‘ Judges,’ and 
were an oligarchic institution of the aristocratic 
party about b.c. 450, originally intended to 
check the power of the Suffetes and any 
attempt at tyranny. As they held office for 
life, and could punish, even with death, the 
suffetes, gerusiasts, or generals at the expira- 
tion of their office, they became practically 
supreme, and -their approval of measures was 
generally sought beforehand. ThU council of 
‘ The Hundred 1 was first formed when the 
power of the houBe of Mago excited suspicion ; 
and its efficacy was shown in the defeat of the 
attempts made by Hanno (b.o. 840) and Hamil- 
car (b.c. 806) to seize the supreme power. Its 
members were elected by the pentarchies, which 
appear to have been committees of five, who 
held office for life, and filled up vacancies in 
their number by co-option. Originally the 
general assembly of citizens decided on matters 
about which the gerusia and the Buffetes dis- 
agreed; but when the power fell really into 
the hands of the Hundred, it is probable that 
the general assembly had no functions beyond 
the duty of electing the suffetes and the geru- 
siasts. — The general tone of social morality at 
Carthage appears to have been high, at least 
during its earlier history : there was a censor- 
ship of public morals, under the care of the 

S erusia ; and all the magistrates were required, 
uring their term of office, to abstain from 
wine : the magistrates were also unpaid. Their 
punishments were very severe, and the usual 
mode of inflicting death was by crucifixion.^ 
The religion of Carthage was that of the mother 
country : Baal- Moloch, the Sun and Fire God, 
was appeased with cruel human sacrifices by 
fire, especially in time of reverses : the tutelary 
deity of Carthage was Melcarth (‘ the king of 
the city ’), whom the Greeks called the Phoe 


a triple wall ox groat height, with battlements j nician Heracles : they worshipped also Tanith 


and towers, cutting off the peninsula from the 
mainland. On this side were barracks for 
40,000 soldiers, and stables for 800 elephants 
and 4000 hones. The suburb called Megara— 
probably a corruption of Magal, which Virgil : 
\Aen. i. 421, iv. 259) has Latinised into Magalia— 
also called Neapolis, containing many beauti- 
ful gardens and villas, lay to the N. of the city 
proper. , The aqueduct which brought water 
to the city is stm traceable to a great distance : 
inland. The most remarkable buildings men- 
tioned within the city were the temple of the 

S >d Esmun, whom the Greeks and Romans 
entified with Asdepius, and that of Apollo 
(Baal-Moloch or the Sun) in the market-place. 
The population of Carthiqp, at the time of the 
8rd Punic war, is stated at 700,000 (Strab. p. 882; 
Appian, Run. 95, 119; Polyb. i. 78; Liv. Ep. 
ffl ; Diod. xxxii.).-— The constitution of Carthage 
was a municipal oligarchy, somewhat resem- 
bling that of Venice. The government was, by 
original constitution, in the hands of the 


or Astarte [see Aphrodite], and Esmun or 
Asclepius. — The chief occupations of the people 



Carthage, about B.o. 190. 

Ote., head of Persephone ; rev., pegaeus with Punic 
legend, taken to be Byrsa. 

were commerce and agriculture : in the former 
they rivalled the mother city, Tyre; and the 
latter they pursued with suoh suooess that the 
country around the city was one ot the best 
cultivated districts in the ancient world, and £ 
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great work on agriculture, in 28 books, was Bent with a great force, in b.c. 480, but bis 
oomposed by Mago, a suffete. — The revenues army was destroyed and himself killed in a 
of the state were derived from the subject pro- great battle under the walls of Himera, in 
vinces ; and its army was composed of merce- which the Sicilian Greeks were commanded by 
naries from the neighbouring country, among Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, and which was 
whom the Nuxnidian cavalry were especially said to have been fought on the same day as 
distinguished. It was in this mercenary army the battle of Salamis. It was, in fact, a con- 
and the aversion of the citizens to military certed part of the great struggle between 
service, devoted as they were to commerce and Grecian and Asiatic powers for the mastery 
wealth, that the eventual weakness of Carthage of Southern Europe, to be fought out in the 
was found. — Of the History of Carthage a west, while the other attack was made from the 
brief sketch will suffice ; as the most important east. It iB impossible to overrate the import- 
portions of it are related in the ordinary his- ance of thiB and of other attempts of Carthage 
tories of Rome. The first colonists preserved against Sicily and later against Italy. Their 
the character of peaceful traders, and main- next attempt upon Sicily, in b.c. 410, led to a 
tained friendly relations with the natives of the protracted war, which resulted in a treaty 
conntry, to whom they long continued to pay between the Syracusans, under Tiinoleon, ana 
a rent or tribute for the ground on which the the Carthaginians, by which the latter were 
city was built. Gradually, however, as their confirmed in the possession of the W. part of 
commerce brought them power and wealth, the island, as far as the river Halicus. From 
they were enabled to reduce the natives of the B.c. 810-807 there was another war between 
district round the city, first to the condition of Syracuse and the Carthaginians, which was 
allies, and then to that of tributaries. Mean- chiefly remarkable for the bold step taken by 
while they undertook military expeditions at Agathocles, who invaded the Carthaginian 
sea, and possessed themselves, first of the small territory in Africa, and thus, though unable to 
islands near their own coast, and afterwards of maintain liimBelf there, set an example which 
Malta, and the Lipari and Balearic islands: was followed a century later by Scipio, with 
they also sent aid to Tyre, when it was besieged ; fatal results to Carthage. Passing over the 
by Nebuchadnezzar (b.c. 600), and took part in . wars with Pyrrhus and Hiero, we come to 
wars between the Etruscans and the Phocaean the long struggle between Rome and Carthage, 
colonies. On the coast of Africa they founded , known as the Punic Wars, which are fully 
numerous colonies, from the Pillars of Hercules related in the Histories of Rome. [See also 
to the bottom of the Great Syrtis, where they Hamxlcar.] The first lasted from b.c. 265-242, 
met the Greek colonists of Cyrenaica : the and resulted in the loss to Carthage of Sicily 
people of these colonies became intermixed with and the Lipari islands. It was followed by a 
the Libyans around them, forming a population fierce contest of some years between Carthage 
who are called Libyo-Phoenicians. In connex- and her disbanded mercenaries, which is called 
ion with their commercial enterprises, they no the Libyan War, and which was terminated by 
doubt sent forth various expeditions of mari- Hamilcar Barcas. After a hollow peace, during 
time discovery; among which we have mention which the Romans openly violated the last 
of two, which were undertaken during the long treaty, and the Carthaginians conquered Spain 
peace which followed the war with Gelon in as far as the Iberus {Ebro), the Second Punic 
b.c. 480, to explore the W. coasts of Europe War, the decisive contest between the two rival 
and Africa respectively. The record of the states, which were too powerful to co-exiBt, 
latter expedition, under Hanno, is still pre- began with the siege of Saguntum (b.c. 218) 
served to ub in a Greek translation [Hanno], and terminated (b.c. 201) with a peace by which 
from which we learn that it reached probably Carthage was stripped of all her power. [Han- 
as far S. as 10° N. lat, if not further. The nibal ; Scipio.] Her destruction was now only 
relations of the Carthaginians with the interior a question of time, and, though she scrupu- 
of N. Africa appear to have been very extensive, j lously observed the terms of the last peace for 
but the country actually subject to them, and 50 years, in spite of every provocation from the 
which formed the true Carthaginian territory, j Romans and their ally Masinissa, the king of 
was limited to the district contained between j Numidia, a pretext was at length found for a 
the river Tusca ( Zain ) on the W. and the lake new war (b.c. 149), which lasted only 8 years, 
and river Triton, at Hie bottom of the Lesser during which the Carthaginians, driven to de- 
Syrtis, on the S., corresponding very nearly to spair by the terms proposed to them, sustained 
the modem regency of Tunis ; and even within a siege so destructive that, out of 700,000 
this territory there were some ancient Phoe- persons, who were living in the city at its 
nician colonies, which, though in alliance with commencement, only 50,000 surrendered to the 
Carthage, preserved their independent munici- Romans. The city was razed to the ground, 
pal government, such as Hippo Zaritus, Utica, ' and remained in ruins for 80 years. At the 
Hadrumetum, and Leptis. — The first great end of that time a colony was established on 
development of the power of Carthage for the old site by the Gracchi (Plut. C. Oraeoh . 
foreign conquest was made by Mago (about 8-14 ; Appian Pun. 186), which remained in a 
b.c. 550-500), who is said to have first esta- feeble condition till the times of Julius, and 
blished a sound discipline in the armies of the Augustus, under whom a new city was built S. 
republic, and to have freed the city from the of the former, on the SE. side of the peninsula, 
tribute which it still paid to the Libyans. His with the name of Colonia Carthago. It soon 
sons, Hasdrubal and Hamilcar, reduced a part grew so much as to cover a great part (if not 
of the island of Sardinia, where the Carthagi- the whole) of the site of the ancient Tynan 
nians founded the colonies of Caralis and Sulci; city: it became the first city of Africa, and 
and by this time the fame of Carthage had occupied an important place in ecclesiastical as 
spread so far, that Darius is said to have sent well as in civil history. It was taken by the 
to ask her aid against the Greeks, which, how- j Vandals in aj>. 489, retaken by Belisanus in AJ>. 
ever, was refused. Hie Carthaginians, however, 588, and destroyed by the Arab conquerors in 
took advantage of the Persian war to attempt a.d. 698. — Respecting the territory of Carthage 
(he conquest of Sicily, whither gampeap was uqder the Romans, see Africa, No. %. 
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Oarthige Ndt* (Kcpx*&»' ^ p 4 a\ Cartha- 
gim), m town on the B. ooast of Hispania Tar- 
raonaimwe, founded by the Carthaginians under 
Haadtiribal, b.o. 248, and aubaequently con- 
quered and colonised by (he Homans, from 
whisk time i(8 full name was Colonia Viotriw 
Julia Nova Carthago. It is situated on a pro- 
montory running out into the sea, and possesses 
one of the finest harbours in the world : at the 
entrance of the harbour was a small island 
called Soombraria, from the great number of 
scombri or mackerel caught here, from which 
such famous pickle was made. In ancient 
times Carthago Nova was one of the most im- 
portant cities in all Spain ; its population was 
numerous, its trade flourishing, ana its temples 
and other public buildings handsome and 
imposing. It was, together with Tarraco, the 
residence of the Homan governor of the pro- 
vince. In the time of Strabo it was still 
flourishing, but was almost destroyed by the 
Goths. Isidore, who was a native, speaks of 
its desolation, A.D. 505 ( Orig . xv. 1). In the 
neighbourhood were silver mines ; and the coun- 
try produced a quantity of Spa/rtum or broom, 
whence the town bore the surname Spartaria, 
and the country was called Campus Spartarius. 
(Strab. p. 158; Folyb. ii. 18; Liv. xxvi. 42; 
Plin. iii. 10.) 

Oar lira (r& Kapovpd : Sarikivi ), a Phrygian 
city, in Cana, on the Maeander, celebrated for 
its hot springs (Strab. pp. 578, 668). 

C&TUS, X. Aur&llus, Homan emperor a.x>. 
282-288, probably bom at Narbo in Gaul, was 
praefectus praetorio under Probus, and on the 



Caras, Roman Emperor, a.d. S8S-9B8. 


Obv., head of Emperor, with name and titles; rev.. Pax, 
With legend TAX AUGG. 

murder of the latter was elected emperor. 
After defeating the Sarmatians, Caros invaded 
the Persian dominions, took Seleuoia and Ctesi- 

phon, and was preparing to push his conquests 

beyond the Tigris, when he was, according to 
some accounts, struck dead by lightning, 
towards the close of 288. Others infer that he 
was murdered by Aper. He was succeeded by 
his sons Cabinub and Numerianub. Carus 
was a victorious general and able ruler. (Vo- 
piso. Car . 5-8, Prob. 22; Oros. vii. 24.) 

CftlUsa (fj Kapovtra : Eerseh ), a city on the 
coast of Paphlagonia, S. of Sinope (Plin. vi. 7). 

Carventum, a town of the Volsci, to which 
the Cirventana Arx mentioned by Livy be- 
longed, a town of the Volsci between Signia 
and the sources of the Trerus (Liv. iv. 68, 55). 

Carvillus Xaximus. 1. gp., twice consul, 
E.c. 298 and 278, both times with L. Papirius 
Cursor. In their first consulship they gained 
brilliant victories over the Samnites, and in 
their second they brought the Samnite war to a 
close (Liv. x. 9, 88, 46, Bp. 14).— 8. Bp., son of 
the preceding, twice consul, 284, when he 
conquered the Sardinians and Corsicans, and 
228, was alive at the battle of Cannae, 216, 
after which he proposed to fill upthe vacancies 
in the senate from the Latins. This Carvilius 
was the first person at Home who divorced his 
Wjfe» (lay. xxvi. 28 ; Dionys. 4. 25.) I 
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Cufu (K apfai : Kapvdrns t tea. Kapuimsh a 
town m Laconia near the borders of Arcadia, 
originally belonged to the territory of Tegea in 
Arcadia. It revolted from Sparta in b.g. 871 
after the battle of Leuctra* and was punished 
by Archidamus, who took the town and slaugh- 
tered the oitizenB (Xen. Hell. vi. 6, 24, vii. 1, 28). 
It possessed a temple of Artemis Caryatis, and 
an annual festival in honour of this goddess 
was celebrated here by the Lacedaemonian 
maidens (P&ub. iii. 10, 9, iv. 16, 9). Respecting 
the female figures in architecture called Carya- 
tides , see Diet, of Ant. s.v. 

Caryanda ( t 4 Kapmvba: KapvwMs: Kara - 
hoy an), a city of Caria, on a little island, once 
probably united with the mainland, at the NW. 
extremity of the peninsula on which Hali- 
carnassus stood. It once belonged to the 
Ionian League ; and it was the birthplace of the 
geographer Scylax. (Strab. p. 658.) 

Cary&tis. [Cabyae.] 

Caryitius [Kapvtrrios), a Greek grammarian 
of Pergamus, lived about b.c. 120, and wrote 
numerous works, all of which are lost. 

Carystus (K dpvaros : Kapvtrrios : Karysto or 
Castel Bosso ), a town on the S. coast of Euboea, 
at the foot of Mount Oche, founded by Dryopes ; 
called, according to tradition, after Carystus, 
son of Chiron. Datis and Artaphemes landed 
here in 490. In the neighbourhood waB ex- 
cellent marble (Cipolino), which was exported 
in large quantities; and the mineral called 
Asbestos was also found here. (11. ii. 589; 
Thuc. vii. 57 ; Hdt. vi. 99 ; Strab. p. 446.) 



Coin of Carystus. 

Obv., cow suckling oalf ; rev., within incuse square, 
cook, K (Carystus.) 

Casca, P. ServUIus, tribune of the plebs, 
b.o. 44, was one of the conspirators against 
Caesar, and aimed the first stroke at his assassi- 
nation. He fought in the battle of Philippi 
(42), and died shortly afterwards.— C. Casca, 
the brother of the preceding, was also one of 
the conspirators against Caesar. 

Cascelllui, A., an eminent Homan jurist, 
contemporary with Caesar and Cicero, was a 
man of stern republican principles, ana Bpoke 
freely against the proscriptions of the triumvirs. 
(Hor. A. P. 871 ; Plin. vin. 144.) 

GasUlnum (Casilinas, -atis : Capua nuova) % 
a town in Campania on the Vultumus, and on 
the same site as the modern Capua, celebrated 
for its heroic defence against Hannibal b.c. 216. 
It received Homan colonists by the Lex Julia, 
but had greatly declined in the time of Pliny. 
(Liv. xxii. 15, xxiii. 17 ; Strab. p. 287.) 

Caslnnm (Casinos, -atis; 8. Germano or 
Casino ), a town in Latium on the river Casinus, 
and on the Via Latina near the borders of 
Campania ; colonised by the Homans in the 
Samnite wars ; < subsequently a municipium ; 
its citadel containing a temple of Apollo occu- 
pied the same site as the oelebratecl convent 
Monte Oassino : the rains of an amphitheatre 
are found at S. Germano. Varro had a villa 
there. (Strab. p. 287 ; Liv. ix. 28 ; Varr. L. £. 
yji. 29, B. Nf iii7 5.) '* * 
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(Mii. 1. (Ra» AdMfoun), a headland on 
the coast of Egypt, E. of Pelusiom, separating 
Lake Serbonisfrom the sea, with a temple of 
Zeus-Ammon on its summit. Here also was 
the grave of Pompey. At the foot of the 
mountain, on the land side, on the high road 
from Egypt to Syria, stood the town of Casinm 
(Ration)' The surrounding district was called 
Casidtis (Strab. p. 758 ; Lucan, viii. 589).— 2. (Je- 
belAkra), a mountain on the coast of Syria, S. 
of Antioch and theOrontes, 5818 feet above the 
level of the sea. The mountain was sacred to 
Zeus, and also to Triptolemus (Strab. p. 750 ; 
Ammian. xxii. 14, 8). In the life of Hadrian (14) 
it is said that he passed a night on the top in 
thavain hope of seeing day on one side and 
night on the other, aoeocding to a belief men- 
tioned in Plin. v. 80. The name of Casidtis was 
applied to the district on the coast S. of Casius, 
as far as the N. border of Phoenicia. 

Gasmfaa, -ae (Keur/uiyy, Herod. : Katr/ueyat, 
Thuo. : Spaccaforno), a town in Sicily, founded 
by Syracuse about b.c. 648. Here the Gamori, 
or oligarchical party expelled from Syracuse, 
found shelter (Hdt. vii. 155 ; Thuc. vi. 5). It 
was in the interior, but not far from the coast, 
and was one of the outposts of Syracuse to con- 
trol the Sicels. 

Casptrla or Casp&r&la, a town of the 
Sabines. NW. of Cures, on the Himella (Aspra). 

Gaspfae Portae or Pylae (Kdmriai irv\cu: 
Tengi Sirdara ), the principal pass from Media 
into Parthia and Hyrcania, through the Caspix 
Montes, was a deep ravine, made practicable 
by art, but still so narrow that there was only 
room for a single wagon to pass between the 
lofty overhanging walls of rock. The Persians 
erected iron gates aorosB the narrowest part of 
the pass, and maintained a guard for its defence. 
Thispasswasnearthe ancient Rhagae or Arsacia. 
Alexander passed through it in pursuit of Darius 
(Arrian, Anab. iii. 19). The Caspian gates, being 
the most important pass from Western to 
Central Asia, were regarded by many of the 
ancients as a sort of central point, common to 
the boundaries between W. and E. Asia and N. 
and S. Asia; and distances were reckoned 
from them. (Strab. pp. 64, 514, 522.) 

Gaipli (Kdovrioihthe name of certain Scythian 
tribes near the Caspian Sea, is used rather 
loosely by the ancient geographers. The Casp .i 
of Strabo are on the W. Bide of the sea, and 
their country, Caspifine, forms a part of 
Albania. Those of Herodotus and Ptolemy are 
in the E. of Media, on the borders of Parthia, 
in the neighbourhood of the Cabpias Pylae 
(Strab. p. 602 ; Hdt. iii. 29 ; Ptol. vi. 2, 5). Pro- 
bably it would not be far wrong to apply the 
name generally to the people round the SW. 
and S. shores of the Caspian in and about the 
Caspii Montes. 

OaspU Montes (rd Kehnrta 6prj : Elburz Mts.) 
or OtspXns Mons, is a name applied generally 
to the whole range of mountains which surround 
the Caspian Sea, on the S. and SW., at the 
distance of from 15 to 80 miles from its shore, 
on the borders of Armenia, Media, Hyrcania, 
and Parthia ; and more specifically to that part 
of this range S. of the Caspian, in whioh was 
the pass called Cabpias Pylae. The term was 
also loosely applied to other mountains near 
the Caspian, especially, by Strabo, to the E. 
part of the Caucasus, between Colchis and the 
Caspian. 

Oasplri or Oaspiraei f&fompoi, KcunnpoIoO, 
B people of India, probably in Cathmr^ 


lbn ft tbunrla Nton. the 
Caspian 80a), also celled Hyrsanium, Alba* 
num,and8crthicum, all names derived from the 
people who lived on its shores, is a great salt- 
water lake in Asia, aooording to the ancient 
division of the continents, but now on the 
boundary between Europe and AbU. Its 
average width from E. to w. is about 210 miles, 
and its length from N. to S., in a straight line, 
is about 740 miles ; but, aB its N. part makes a 
great bend to the E., its true length, measured 
along a curve drawn through its middle, is 
about 900 miles; its urea is about 180,000 
square miles. The notions of the ancients 
about the Caspian varied very much ; and it is 
curious that two of the erroneous opinions of 
the later Greek and Homan geographers-— 
namely, that it was united both with the Sea of 
Aral and with the Arctic Ocean — expressed what, 
at some remote period, were probably real facts. 
Their other error, that its greatest length lay 
W. and E., very likely arose from its supposed 
union with the Sea of Aral. Another oonse- 

2 uence of this error was the supposition that 
iie rivers Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into the 
Caspian. That the former really did so at some 
time subsequent to the separation of the two 
lakes (supposing that they were once united) is 
pretty well established ; but whether this has 
been the case within the historical period 
cannot be determined [Oxus]. The country 
between the two lakes has evidently been 
greatly changed, and the sand-hills which cover 
it have doubtless been accumulated by the 
force of the E. winds bringing down sand from 
the steppes of Tartary. Both lakes have their 
surface considerably below that of the Black 
Sea, the Caspian being nearly 860 feet, and 
the Aral about 200 feet, lower than the level of 
the Black Sea, and both are still sinking by 
evaporation. Moreover, the whole oonntry 
between and around them for a considerable 
distance is a depression, surrounded by lofty 
mountains on every Bide, except where the 
valley of the Irtish and Obi stretches away to 
the Arctic Ocean. Besides a number of smaller 
streams, two great rivers flow into the Caspian ; 
the Bha (Volga) on the N., and the united 
Cyrus and Araxes (Kour) on the W. ; but it 
loses more by evaporation than it receives, from 
these rivers. (Strab. pp. 507, 519 ; Mel. iii. 5 ; 
Plin. vi. 86 ; Diod. xviii. 5 ; Arist. Meteor, i. 
18,29.) 

Cassandane {Kafftravtidvri), wife of Cyrus the 
Great, and mother of Cambyses. 

Cassander (KdartraySpos), son of Antipater. 
His father, on his death-bed (b.c. 821), appointed 
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Polysperchon regent, and conferred upon Cas- 
sander only the secondary dignity of Chiliarch. 
Being dissatisfied with this arrangement, 
Cassander strengthened himself by an alliance 
with Ptolemy ana Antigonus, and entered into 
war with Polysperohon. In 818 Cassander ob- 
tained possession of Athens and most of the 
cities in the S. of Greece. In 817 he was re- 


called to Macedonia to oppose Olympias. He 
kept her besieged in Pyana throughout the 
winter of 817, and on her surrender in the 
spring of the ensuing year, he put her to death. 
The way now seemed open to him to the throne 
of Macedon. He placed Roxana and her young 
son, Alexander Aegus, in custody at Amphipo- 
lis, not thinking it safe as yet to murder them ; 
and he connected himself with the regal family 
by a marriage with Thessalonioa, half-sister to 
Alexander the Great (Diod. six. 49). In 8tf 
Qassander Joined Seleucqs, Ptolemy, *pd Lysi- 
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machos in (heist war against Anttgonus, of 
whose power they had all become jealous. 
Thin war was upon the whole unfavourable to 
Cassander, who lost most of the cities in Greece. 
By the general peace of 811, it was provided 
(halt Caasander was to retain his authority in 
Europe till Alexander Aegus should he grown 
to manhood. Cassander thereupon put to 
dea t h the young king and his mother Roxana 
(Diod. xix. 105, xx. 26). In 810 the war was 
renewed, and Heracles, the son of Alexander 
by Barsine, was brought forward by Polysper- 
cnon as a claimant to the Macedonian throne ; 
but Ca*sander bribed Polysperchon to murder 
the young prince and his mother, 809. In 806. 
Cassander allowed himself to be called by the 

ntigonus, 
netr . 18). 


title of king, when it was assumed by 
LyBimachus, and Ptolemy (Plut. L 



Coin of Cassander. 

Obv., head of Heraoles ; rev., boy i 

AEOl KAIXANAruT. 

In the following years, Demetrius Polioroetes, 
the son of Antigonus, carried on the war in 
Greece with great success against Cassander ; 
but in 802 Demetrius was obliged to pass into 
Asia, to support his father; and next year, 801, 
the decisive battle of IpsuB was fought, in 
which Antigonus and Demetrius were defeated, 
and the former Blain, and which gave to Cas- 
sander Macedonia and Greece. Cassander died 
of dropsy in 297, and was succeeded by his son 
Philip (Diod. xx. 112 ; Plut. Demeir. 81). 

Cassandra (Kcunrdvbpa,), daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba, and twin-siBter of Helenus (II. 



Os— udm sad Apollo. (Ptihtre d'Brcolano, rol. 11. tsrr. 27 .) 

xUL 8851. According to a post-Homerio story, 
she and her brother, when young, were left 
asleep in the sanctuary of Apollo, when their 
•art were purged by serpents, so that they 
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could understand the divine sounds of nature 
and the vufoes of birds. When 1 she grow up 
her beauty won the love of Analkv who con- 
ferred upon her the gift of prophecy, upon her 
promising to comply with his desires ; but after 
she had become possessed of the prophetic art, 
she refused to fulfil her promise. Thereupon 
the god in auger ordained that no one should 
believe her prophecies. She predicted to the 
Trojans the ruin that threatened them, but no 
one believed her ; she was looked upon as a 
madwoman, and, according to a late account, 
was shut up and guarded. On the capture of 
Troy she fled into the sanctuary of Athene, but 
was tom away from the statue of the goddess 
by Ajax, son of Olleus, and, according to some 
accounts, was even ravished by him in the 
sanctuary. On the dniaion of the booty, Cas- 
sandra fell to the lot of Agamemnon, who took 
her with him to Mycenae. Here she was 
killed by Clytaemnestra. ( Od . xi. 421 ; Verg. 
Aen. ii. 848 ; Aesch. Ag. 1800 ; Strab. p. 264.) 
Cassundrta. [Potidaea.] 

Cassia Gens. TCabsius.] 

CassiodSrus, Magnus Aurelius, a distin- 
guished statesman, and one of the few men of 
learning at the downfall of the Western Empire, 
was bom about a.d. 468, at Scylacium in Brut- 
tium, of an ancient and wealthy Roman family. 
He enjoyed the full confidence of Theodoric the 
Great and his successors, and under a variety 
of different titles he conducted for a long series 
of years the government of the Ostrogoihic 
kingdom. At the age of 70 he retired to the 
monastery of Viviers, which he had founded in 
his native province, and there passed the last 
80 years of nis life. His time was devoted to 
study and to the composition of elementary 
treatises on history, metaphysios, the 7 liberal 
arts, and divinity ; while his leisure hours were 
employed in the construction of philosophical 
toys, such as sun-dials, water-clocks, &c. Of 
his numerous writings the most 
important is his Variarum 
(Epistolarum)Libri XII , an as- 
semblage of state papers drawn 
up by Cassiodorus m accordance 
with the instructions of Theo- 
doric and his successors. The 
other works of Cassiodorus are 
of less value to us. The prin- 
cipal are : 1. Ohronioon , a sum- 
mary of Universal History giv- 
ing a catalogue of Roman con- 
suls ; 2. Be Orthographia Liber ; 
8. Be Arte Grammatica ad 
Bonati Mentem ; 4. Be Artibue 
ac Disciplinis Liber alium Lite - 
rarum, much read in the middle 
ages; 5. Be Amma\ 6. Libri 
All de Rebus Gestis Goth&rm n, 
known to us only through the 
abridgment of Jomandes ; 7. Be 
Institutions Divinarum Lite - 
rarum, an introduction to the 
profitable study of the Scrip- 
tures. There are also several 
other ecclesiastical works of 
Cassiodorus extant. — The best 
edition of his collected works is 
by D. Garet, Rouen, 1679, 2 vole, 
fob. reprinted at Venice, 1720. 
C&8fi6p5 (Kmm6*n)t a town 
in Corcyra on a promontory of the same name, 
with a good harbour and a temple of Zeus. 

Oftssiopte, OtMlipta, or OMSlfipi (K*r« 
ri4rua, Ko<r<rt<br«M, or Koewdirif), wife 
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Cepheus in Aothiopia, and mother of Andro- 
medvwhose beauty she extolled above that of 
the Nereids. [Awdrokbda.] 

, OM£«rH«* iBMdM (KarvmplStt »$<ro.), 
the Tin Is l a nd s, 1 from which the Phoenicians 
at an early period procured tin. Herodotus 
(iii. 195) has heard of their name, but doubts 
their real existence, apparently thinking that 
the Phoenicians merely concealed under this 
name the spot where the metal was found. It 
has been usual to identify them with the Scilly 
Islands, and to say that the Phoenicians there 
bought the tin which the Britons brought over 
from Cornwall, but there is no authority for 
any such idea, and it is from a common sense 
point of view highly improbable that the Phoe- 
nician ships should have halted at this incon- 
venient anchorage instead of going on to get 
the metal in the Cornish harbours. The * Ictis' 
of Diodorus (v. 86) may be St. Michael’s Mount, 
but certainly is not the Scilly Isles. Strabo 
seems to fix the Cassiterides Insulae as off the 
coast of the Artabri, at the extreme NW. of 
Spain, not far from Cape Finisterre. He says 
that they lie out to sea northwards, but it is 
inconceivable that he could have meant 500 
miles away. He says that there are ten of 
these islands (pp. 120, 129, 147, 175). Pliny 
also places them off the north coast of Spain, 
and though he seems to distinguish them from 
the islands off the coaBt of the Artabri, it is not 
certain that he should be so read (iv. 119). On 
the whole, if these islands are to be fixed defi- 
nitely anywhere, there is most authority for 
taking them to be small Spanish islands off the 
Galician coast. But it is probable that some 
ancient writers spoke of the British isles gene- 
rally under this name. 

Cassius, the name of one of the most distin- 
guished of the Roman gentes, originally 
patrician, afterwards plebeian. 1. 8p. Cassius 
Viscellinuf, thrice consul : first b.c. 602, when 
he conquered the Sabines ; again, 498, when lie 
made a league with the Latins; and, lastly, 
480, when he made a league with the Hernicans, 

anJ l.:. i.J • 1 il.. 
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Gaul, and without the authority of the s e nat e 
attempted to march into Macedonia through 
Hlyncum, but was obliged to return to Italy. 
In 154 he was censor with M. Messala; and a 
theatre which these censors had built was 
pulled down by order of the senate, at the sug- 
gestion of P. Scipio Naaioa, as injurious to 
public morals. (Liv. xliii. 1 ,Ep. 48; Yell. Pati. 
16.)— 3. Q. Cass. Longinus, praetor nrbanus 
B.c. 107, and oonsul 164, died in his consulship. 
-4. L. Cass. Longinus Ravilla, tribune of the 

E lebs, 187, when he proposed a law for voting 
y ballot ( tabellaria lei r); consul 127, and 
censor 125. He waB severe in his justice. 
(Cic. Legg. iii. 16, 85, Hose. Am. 80, 86; cf. 
Val. Max. viii. l, 7.)— 5. L. Cass. Longinus, 
praetor 111, when be brought Jugurtha to 
Rome ; consul 107, with C. Marius, and received 
as his province Norbonese Gaul, in order to 
oppose the Cimbri. but was defeated and killed 
by the Tigurini.— 6. L. Cass. Longinus, tribune 
of the plebB 104, brought forward many laws to 
diminish the power of the aristocracy.— 7. 0. 
Cass. Longinus Tarns, consul 78, brought for- 
ward, with his colleague M. Terentius, a law 
{lex Terentia Cassia), by which com was to be 
purchased and then sold in Rome at a small 
price. In 72 he waB defeated by Spartacus near 
Mutina ; in 66 he supported tne M&nilia n law 
for giving the command of the Mithridatic war 
to Pompey ; and in his old age was proscribed 
by the triumvirs and killed, 48. (Cic. Verr. v. 
21, 52 ; Oros. v. 24 ; Appian, B. C. iv. 28.)— 8. 
C. Cass. Longinus, the murderer of Julius 
Caesar. In 58 he was quaestor of Crassus iu 
his campaign against the Parthians, in which 
he distinguished himself (Plut. Crass. 27 ; Dio 
Cass. xl. 28). After the death of Crassus, he 
collected the remains of the Roman army, and 
made preparations to defend Syria against the 
Parthians. In 52 he defeated the Parthians, 
who had crossed the Euphrates, and in 51 he 
again gained a still more important victory over 
them (Cic. Phil. xi. 14, 35). Soon afterwards 
he returned to Rome. In 49 he was tribune of 


and carried his celebrated agrarian law, the i the plebs, joined the aristocratical party in the 
first which was proposed at Rome. It was an j civil war, and fled with Pompey from Rome, 
attempt to take the control of the public lands j In 48 he commanded the Pompeian fleet ; after 
from the senate and to provide for a more the battle of Pharsalia he went to the Helles- 
equitable and less selfish appropriation. His J pont, where he accidentally fell in with Caesar, 
proposal was to have the public land measured ; j and surrendered to him. He was not only par- 
to lease a part for the benefit of the public trea- j doned by Caesar, but in 44 was made praetor, 
sury, and to assign apart to the plebeians; that | and the province of Syria was promised him 
the share of patricians in the public land should j for the next year (Dio Cass. xlii. 13; Cic. ad 
be Btrictly defined, and that the remainder should | Warn. xv. 15; Plut. Caea. 62; Appian, B. C. ii. 
be divided among the plebeians. In the follow- j 111). But Cassius had never ceased to be 
ing year he was accused of aiming at regal power, ! Caesar’s enemy ; it was he who formed the oon- 
and was put to death. The manner of his death [ spiracy against the dictator’s life, and gained 
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is related differently, but it is most probable 
that he was accused before the comitia curiata 
by the quaestores parrioidii, and was sentenced 
to death by his fellow patricians. His house 
was razed to the ground, and his property con- 
fiscated. His guilt is doubtful; he had made 
himself hateful to the patrioians by his agrarian 
law, and it is most likely that the accusation 
was invented for the purpose of getting rid of 
a dangerous opponent. At hiB death his law 
fell into neglect, and it remained for others to 
bring in the required legislation. (See Diet. 
Ant . s.v. Agrorioe Leges) He left 8 sons ; but 
as all the subsequent Cassii are plebeians, his 
sons were perhaps expelled from the patrician 
order, or may have voluntarily passed over to 
the plebeians, on account of tne murder of their 
father.— & Cf. 0ms. Longinus, consul 171, 
.obtained as his province Italy and Cisalpine 


over M. Brutus to the plot (Plut. Brut. 14 ; 
Cic. ad Att. xiv. 21). After the death of Caesar, 
on the 15th of March, 44 [Caesar], Cassius 
remained in Italy for a few months, but in July 
he went to Syria, which he claimed as his pro- 
vince, although the senate had given it to Do- 
labella, and had conferred uponCasBiusCyrene 
in its stead. He defeated Dolabella, who put 
an end to his own life ; and after plundering 
Syria and Asia most unmercifully, ne crossed 
over to Greece with Bratus in 49, in order to 
oppose Octavian and Antony. At the battle of 
Philippi, Cassius was defeated by Antony, 
while Brutus, who commanded the other wing 
of the army, drove Octavian off the field; but 
Cassius, ignorant of the success of Brutus, 
commanded his freedman to put an end to bio 
life. Brutus mourned over his companion, 
calling him the last of the Romans (Plut. Brut 
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89; Dio Casa. xlvii. 48). Cassius was married 
to Jttnia Tertia or Tertulla, half-sifter of. M. 
Bratus. Oasaius was well acquainted with 
Greek and Roman literature ; he was a follower 
of the Epiourean philosophy ; his abilities were 
considerable, but ne was vain, proud, and re- 
vengeful.— -9. 0. Cass. Longinus, brother of 
No. 8, assisted M. Laterensis in accusing Cn. 
Planoius, who was defended by Cicero in 54. 
He joined Caesar at the commencement of the 
Civu war, and was one of Caesar’s legates in 
Greece in 48. In 44 he was tribune of the 
plebs, but was not one of the conspirators 
against Caesar’s life. He subsequently espoused 
the side of Octavian, in opposition to Antony ; 
and on their reconciliation in 48, he fled to 
Asia : he was pardoned by Antony in 41.— 10. 
Q. Cass. Longinus, the frater or first-cousin 
of No. 8. In 54 he went aB the quaestor of 
Pompey into Spain, where he was universally 
hated on account of his rapacity and cruelty. 
In 49 he was tribune of the plebs, and a warm 
supporter of Caesar, but was obliged to leave 
the city and take refuge in Caesar’s camp. In 
the same year he accompanied Caesar to Spain, 
and after the defeat of Afranius and Petreius, 
the legates of Pompey, Caesar left him governor 
of Further Spain. His cruelty and oppressions 
excited an insurrection against him at Corduba, 
but this was quelled by Cassius. Subsequently 
2 legions declared against him, and M. Mar 
cellus, the quaestor, put himself at their head. 
He was saved from this danger by Lepidun, 
and left the province in 47, but his ship sank, 
and he was lost, at the mouth of the Iberus. 
(Dio Cass. xlii. 15; Bell. Alex. 48.)— 11. L. 
Cats. Longinus, a competitor with Cicero for 
the consulship for 68; was one of Catiline's 
conspirators, and undertook to set the city on 
fire ; he escaped the fate of his comrades by 
quitting Rome before their apprehension.— 12. 
L. Cass. Longinus, consul A.D. 80, married to 
Drusilla, the daughter of Germanicus, with 
whom her brother Caligula afterwards lived. 
Cassius was proconsul in Asia a.d. 40, and was 
commanded by Caligula to be brought to 
Rome, because an oracle had warned the em- 
peror to beware of a Cassius : the oracle was 
fulfilled in the murder of the emperor by 
Cassius Chaerea.— 18. C. Cass. Longinus, the 
celebrated jurist, governor of Syria, a.d. 50, in 
the reign of Claudius. He was banished by 
Nero in a.d. 66, because he had, among his 
ancestral images, a statue of Cassius, the mur- 
derer of Caesar (Tac. Ann. xvi. 7 ; Suet. Ner. 
87 ; Plin. Ep. vii. 24). He was recalled from 
banishment by Vespasian. Cassius wrote 10 
books on the civil law {Libri Juris Oivilis), 
and Commentaries on Vitellius and Urseius 
Ferox, which are quoted in the Digest. He was 
a follower of the school of Ateius Capito ; and 
as ho reduced the principles of Capito to a more 
scientific form, the adherents of this school re- 
ceived the name of Cassiani (Tac. Ann. xii. 12). 
—14 L. Cass. Hemina, a Roman annalist, 
lived about b.c. 140, and wrote a history of 
Rome from the earliest times to the end of the 
8cd Punic war (Plin. xiii. 84,xxix. 0).— 15. Cass. 
Parmensif, so called from Parma, his birth- 
place, was one of the murderers of Caesar, B.c. 
48 ; took an active part in the war against the 
triumvirs; and, after the death of Brutus and 
Cassius, carried over the fleet which he com- 
landed to Sicily, and joined Sex. Pompey: 
upon the defeat of Pompey, he surrendered 
himself to Antony, whose fortunes he followed 
until after the battle of Actium, when he went 
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to Athens, and was there put to death by the 
command of Octavian, B.c.80(Cio. ad Fam. xii. 
18 ; Appian, B. C. v. 2 ; Veil. Fat. ii. 87). Cas- 
sius was a poet, and bis productions were prised 
by Horaoe (Ep. i. 4, 8). He wrote 2 tragedies, 
entitled Thyestes and Brutus , epigrams, and 
other works (Quintil. v. 11, 24 ; Varr. L. L. vi. 
7, vii. 72).— 16. Cats. Etrusous, a poet censured 
by Horace (Sat. i. 10, 61), must not be con- 
founded with No. 15.-17. Cass. Avidius au 
able general of M. Aurelius, was a native of 
Syria. In the Parthian war (a.d. 162-165), he 
commanded the Roman army as the general of 
Verus, and after defeating the Parthians, he 
took Seleuoia and Ctesiphon. He was after- 
wards appointed governor of all the Eastern 
provinces, and discharged his trust for several 
years with fidelity; but in a.d. 175 he pro- 
claimed himself emperor. He reigned only a 
few months, and waB slain by hiB own officers, 
before M. Aurelius arrived in the East (Dio 
CaBS. lxxi. 21 if.; Capitol. Ver. 7; M. Aurel. 
25).— 18. Dionysius Cassius, of Utica, a 
Greek writer, lived about b.c. 40, and translated 
into Greek the work of the Carthaginian Mago 
on agriculture.— 19. Cass. Felix, a Greek phy- 
sician, probably lived under Augustas and 
Tiberius ; wrote a small work entitled 
’Iarpucol *A iroplai ko1 Tlpo&Kiiuara Queued, 
Questiones Medicae et Problemata Natu - 
ralia : printed in Ideler’s Physici et Medici 
Qraeci Minores , Berol. 1841.-20. Cass. 
Chaerea. [Chaerea.]— 21. Case. Dion. [Dion 
Cassius.]— 22. Cass. Severus. [Severus.] 

Cassivelaunus, a British chief, ruled over 
the conntry N. of the Tamesis (Thames), and 
was entrusted by the Britons with the supreme 
command on Caesar’s 2nd invasion of Britain, 
b.c. 54. He was defeated by Caesar, and was 
obliged to sue for peace, and give hostages. 
(Caes. B. O. v. 11-12 ; Dio Cass. xl. 8.) 

Cassdpe (KacnreSi nj), a town in Thesprotia 
near the coast (Strab. p. 824). At one time it 
ruled over neighbouring towns such as Pandosia 
and Elateia (Dem. de Halon. 38). Its ruins 
are near Lelovo. 

Cast&b&la (rd Kaard0a\a). 1. A city of 
Cappadocia, near Tyana, celebrated for its 
temple of Artemis Perasia (Strab. p. 587 ; Plin. 
vi. 8).— 2. A town in Cilicia Campestris, near 
Ibbub (Curt. iii. 7; Plin. v. 98). 

Cast&lla (KaffraKla), a celebrated fountain 
on Mt. Parnassus, sacred to Apollo and the 
Mnses, who were hence called Cast&lldes ; 
said to have derived its name from Castalia, 
daughter of Achelous, who threw herself into the 
fountain when pursued by Apollo. [Delphi.] 

Castftlus {KatrrcoKos) a plain in which the 
troops of the Persian satrap over Lydia, 
Phrygia and Cappadocia were mustered, it is 
mentioned only in Xen. Anab. i. 1, 2 and Hell. 

1. 4, 8. We have no clue to its position except 
that Stephanus of Byzantium («. v.) states it to 
have been in Lydia. 

Castor, brother of Pollux. [Dioscubi.] 

Castor (Kdorvp). 1. A Greek grammarian, 
surnamed Philoromaeus, probably lived about 
b.c. 150, and wrote severed books; a portion of 
his T^xrri faropudi is still extant and printed in 
Walz’s Bhetorm Qraeci , vol. iii. p. 712, seq.— 

2. Grandson of De iotarus. [Deiotarub.] 

Gastrimoenitun (Marino) a town in the 

Alban hills just N. of the Alban lake, a muni- 
cipium under the Roman empire (OreU. 1898). 

Castillo (Katrrak&v or KeurrK&v : Oaslona), a 
town of the Oretani on the Baetis, and near the 
frontiers of Baetica, at the foot of a mountain 
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*hioh resembled Parnassus, was under the Ro- 
mani an important place, a monioipium with 
the Jus Latii, and included in the jurisdiction 
of Carthago Nova. In the mountains ( Saltus 
Oastulonentis ) in the neighbourhood were silver 
and lead mines. The wife of Hannibal was a 
native of Castulo. (Strab. p. 142 ; Liv. xxiv. 41 ; 
Plin. iii. 17, 26 ; Sil. It. iii. 97.) 

C&auentus ( Basiento ), a river in Lucania, 
flows into the sea near Metapontum. 

Casus (Kc Uros : Kotos) an island between 
Carpathus and Crete : remains are found of its 
ancient port {II ii. 676; Strab. p. 489). 

Casystes (K affforqs : ChUmeh ), on the coast 
of Ionia, the harbour of Erythrae. 

Catabathmus Magnus (Kara/SadjLuis: i.e. de- 
scent; Marta Sollem), a mountain and sea- 
port, at the bottom of a deep bay on the N. coast 
of Africa, was generally considered the boundary 
between Egypt and Cyrenaica (Plin. v. 82, 88). 
Ptolemy distinguishes from this a place called 
Catabathmus Parvus, near the borders of Egypt, 
above Paraetonium. (Strab. p. 791). 

Cataoeoaumene ft KarcuctKavfidvri, ‘ the 
burnt country'), a volcanic region in the 
Maeonion district of Lydia (Strab. p. 628). 

C&t&dflpa or-i (rd Kardtiovra, ol KardSovtroi), 
a name given to the cataracts of the Nile, and 
to the adjoining parts of Aethiopia. [Nilus.] 

Catalauni or Catelauni, a people in Gaul in 
the modem Champagne , mentioned only by 
later writers : their capital was Duroeatelauni 
or Catelauni ( Chalons - tur - Marne), in the 
neighbourhood of which Attila was defeated by 
Aetius and Theodoric, a.d. 461. 

Catamltus, the Homan name for Ganymedes, 
of which it is only a corrupt form. 

Cat&na or Catua (Raravp : Karavcuos : Cata- 
nia), an important town in Sicily on the E. 
coast at the foot of Mt. Aetna, founded b.c. 780 
by Naxos, which waB itself founded by the 
Chalcidians of Euboea. In b.c. 476 it was taken 
by Hiero I., who removed its inhabitants to 
lieontini, and settled 6000 Syracusans and 
6000 Peloponnesians in the town, the name of 
which he changed into Aetna. Soon after the 
death of Hiero (467), the former inhabitants of 
Catana again obtained possession of the town, 
and called it by its original name, Catana. 



Subsequently Catana was conquered by Diony- 
sius, was then governed by native tyrants, next 
became subject to Agathocles, and finally in 
the 1st Punic war fell under the dominion of 
Romo. It was colonised by Augustus with 
some veterans. Catana frequently suffered 
from earthquakes and eruptions of Mt. Aetna. 
It is now one of the most flourishing oitieB in 
Sicily. (Thuc. vi. 8 ; Strab. p. 268 ; Cic. Verr. iii. 
88, 192 ; Liv. xxvii. 8 ; Dio Cass. liv. 7.) It has 
important remains of the Roman period. 

0&t&5llla (Karaovla) t a district in the SE. 
part of Cappadocia, to which it was first added 
under the Romans, with Melitene, which lies E. 
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of it. These two districts form a large and 
fertile plain, lying between the Anti-Taurus 
and the Taurus and Amanus, and watered by 
the river Pyramus. (Strab. p. 586.) 

Catarrhaotes (Ktnappdicnis). 1. {Vud<m.Su) i 
a river of Pamphylia, which descends from the 
mountains of Taurus, in a great broken water- 
fall (whence its name, fr. Kcn-appfrypu/ju), and 
whioh, after flowing beneath the earth in two 
parts of its course, falls into the sea E. of 
Attalia (Strab. p.667; Mel. i. 14).— 2. The term 
is also applied to the cataracts of the Nile, 
which are distinguished as C. Major and C. 
Minor [Nilus]. 

Catelauni. [Catalauni.] 

Cathaei (Kaflcuot), a great and warlike people 
of India intra Gangem, upon whom Alexander 
made war (Arrian. Anab. v. 22). It is said that 
the name is not that of a tribe, but of a warrior 
caste of the Hindoos, the Kshatrivas. 


C&tnina, L. Sergius, the descendant of an 
ancient patrician family which had sunk into 
poverty. His youth and early manhood were 
stained by every vice and crime. He first 
appears in history as a zealous partisan of 
Sulla ; and during the horrors of tne proscrip- 
tion, he killed, with his own hand, hiB brother- 
in-law, Q. CaeciliuB, a quiet inoffensive man, and 
put to death by torture M. Marius Gratidianus, 
the kinsman and fellow-townsman of Cicero. 
He was suspeoted of an intrigue with the vestal 
Fabia, Bister of Terentia, and was said and 
believed to have made away with his first wife 
and afterwards with his son, in order that he 
might marry Aurelia OreBtilla, who objected 
to the presence of a grown-up step-child ; but 
notwithstanding this infamy he attained to the 
dignity of praetor in b.c. 68, was governor of 
Africa during the following year, and returned 
to Home in 66, in order to sue for the consul- 
ship. The election for 65 was carried by P. 
Autronius Paetus and P. Cornelius Sulla, both 
of whom were soon after convicted of bribery, 
and their places supplied by their competitors 
and accusers, L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius 
Torquatus. Catiline had been prohibited by 
the senate from becoming a candidate, in con- 
sequence of a pending impeachment for oppres- 
sion in his province, preferred by P. Clodius 
Pulcher, afterwards so celebrated as the enemy 
of Cicero. Exasperated by their disappoint- 
ment, Autronius and Catiline formed a project, 
along with Cn. Piso, to murder the new consuls 
when they entered upon their office upon the 
1st of January. This design is said to have 
been frustrated solely by the impatience of 
Catiline, who, upon the appointed day, gave 
the signal prematurely, before the whole of 
the armed agents had assembled. He was 
acquitted in 65 on his trial for extortion, and 
began to organise a more extensive conspiracy, 
in order to overthrow the existing govern- 
ment. The time was propitious to his schemes. 
The younger nobility were thoroughly de- 
moralised, with ruined fortunes ; the Homan 
populace were restless and discontented, ready 
to follow at the bidding of any demagogue; 
while many of the veterans of Sulla, who had 
squandered their ill-gotten wealth, were now 
anxious for a renewal of those scenes of blood 


which they had found so profitable. Among 
such men Catiline soon obtained . numerous 
supporters, and the difficult position of the 
democratic party, whose safety was threatened 
by the increased military power of Pompey, 
caused them to Tie w with more or less favour 
the schemes of the anarchists: hence it was 
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that (as se ems probable) Catiline was secretly 
enoouriged by Cxaesus and Caesar [see those 
artie&MjT These circumstances of the time, 
rather than their own capacity, explain the 
influence which Catiline and the other conspi- 
rators attained; for neither Catiline himself 
nor his associates were really brilliant or 
capable leaders. Had they been such, they 
would not have allowed their hand to be foroed 
by Cicero, or permitted themselves, as in fact 
they did, to play the game of the senatorial 
party. The most distinguished men who joined 
him, and were present at a meeting of the 
conspirators which he called in June, 04, were 
P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura, who had been 
consul in b.c. 71, bat having been passed over 
by the censors, had lost his seat in the senate, 
which he was now seeking to recover by stand- 
ing a second time for the praetorship; C. 
Cornelius Cethegus, distinguished throughout 
by his headstrong impetuosity and sanguinary 
violence; P. Autronius, spoken of above; L. 
Cassius Longinus, at this time a competitor for 
the consulship ; L. Vargunteius, who had been 
one of the colleagues of Cicero in the quaestor- 
ship, and had subsequently been condemned for 
bribery; L. Calpumius Bestia, tribune elect; 
Publius and Servius Sulla, nephewB of the 
dictator; M. Porcius Laeca, &c. The first 
object of Catiline was to obtain the consulship 
for himself and C. Antonius, whose co-operation 
he confidently anticipated. But in thiB object 
he was disappointed : Cicero and Antonius were 
elected consuls. This disappointment rendered 
him only more vigorous in the prosecution of 
his designs; more adherents were gained, and 
troops were levied in various parts of Italy, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Faesulae, 
under the superintendence of C. Manlius, one 
of the veteran centurions of Sulla. Meantime, 
Cicero, the consul, was unrelaxing in his efforts 
to preserve the state from the threatened 
danger. Through the agency of Fulvia, the 
mistress of Curius, one of the conspirators, he 
became acquainted with every circumstance as 
soon as it occurred, and was enabled to counter- 
act all the machinations of Catiline. Cicero 
at the same time gained over his colleague 
Antonius, by promising him the province of 
Macedonia. At length Cicero openly accused 
Catiline, and the senate, now aware of the 
danger which threatened the state, passed the 
decree, ( that the consuls Bhould take care that 
the republic received no harm,’ in virtue of 
which the consuls were invested for the time 
being with absolute power, both civil and mili- 
tary. In the consular elections which followed 
soon afterwards, Catiline was again rejected. 
On the night of the 6th of November, b.c. 68, 
he met the ringleaders of the conspiracy at the 
dwelling of M. Porcius Laeoa, and informed 
them that he had resolved to wait no longer, 
but at once to proceed to open action. Cicero, 
informed as usual of these proceedings, sum- 
moned the senate on the 8th of November, 
and there delivered the first of his celebrated 
orations against Catiline, in which he displayed 
a most intimate acquaintance with all the pro- 
ceedings of the conspirators. Catiline, who 
was present, attempted to justify himself, but 
scarcely had he commenced when his words 
were drowned by the shouts of ‘ enemy ' and 
‘ parricide ’ which burst from the whole as- 
sembly. Finding that he could at present effect 
nothing at Borne, he quitted the city in the 
bight (8th-9th November), and proceeded to 
the camp of Manlius, after leaving the chief 
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control of affairs at Borne in the h a n d s at 
Lentulus and Cethegus. On the 9th, when the 
flight of Catiline was known, Cicero delivered 
his second speech, addressed to the people in 
the forum, m which he justified his recent 
conduct. The senate declared Catiline and 
Manlius public enemies, and Boon afterwards 
Cicero obtained legal evidenoe of the guilt of 
the conspirators within the city, through the 
ambassadors of the AUobroges. These men 
had been solicited by Lentulus to join the plot, 
and to induce their own countrymen to take 
part in the insurrection. They revealed what 
they had heard to Q. Fabius Sanga, the patron 
of their state, who in his tarn acquainted Cicero. 
By the instructions of the latter, the ambas- 
sadors affected great zeal in the undertaking, 
and having obtained a written agreement, 
signed by Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius, 
they quitted Borne soon after midnight on the 
8rd of December, but were arrested on the 
Milvian bridge, by Cicero’s order. Cicero in- 
stantly summoned the leaders of the conspiracy 
to his presence, and conducted them to the 
senate, which was assembled in the temple of 
Concord (4th of December). He proved the 
guilt of the conspirators by the testimony of wit- 
nesses and by their own signatures. They were 
thereupon consigned to the charge of certain 
senators. Cicero then summoned the people, 
and delivered what is called his third oration 
against Catiline, in which he informed them 
of all that had taken place. On the following 
day, the nones (6th) of December, the day so 
frequently referred to by Cicero in after times 
with pride, the senate was called together to 
deliberate respecting the punishment of the 
conspirators. After an animated debate, of 
which the leading arguments are expressed in 
the two celebrated orations assigned by Sallust 
to Caesar and to Cato, a decree was passed, 
that Lentulus and the conspirators should be 
put to death. The sentence was executed the 
same night in the prison. Cicero’s Bpeech in 
the debate in the senate is preserved in his 
fourth oration against Catiline. The consul 
Antonius was then sent against Catiline, and 
the decisive battle was fought early in 62. 
Antonius, however, unwilling to fight against 
his former associate, gave the command on the 
day of battle to his legate, M. Petreius. Cati- 
line fell in the engagement, after fighting with 
the most daring valour.— The history of Cati- 
line’s conspiracy has been written by Sallust : 
see also Dio Cass, xxxvi. 27, xxxvii. 10, 29-42 ; 
Liv. Bp. 101, 102; Plut. Cat. Min. 28, Cic. 
10-22; Cic. in Catil., pro Sulla , ad Att. i. 19, 
ii. 1, xii. 21, xvi. 14. 

C&tillus or C&tllus (in Statius CStillus), the 
founder of Tibub. According to the prevalent 
tradition there were three brothers, Tiburtus, 
Coras, and Catillus (some make them sons of 
Catillus the son of Amphiaraus), who migrated 
from Argos and founded Tibur, having driven 
away the Sicani from that territory; Virgil 
makes Catillus and Coras fight against Aeneas 
(Aen. vii. 670; Serv. ad loc.\ H or. Od. i. 1$, 2; 
Sil. viii. 866 ; Stat. Silv. i. 8, 100 ; Solin. ii. 8). 

C&tlui, an Epicurean philosopher, a native 
of Gallia Transpadana (Insuber), composed a 
treatise in 4 books, de Rerum Natura et de 
Summo Bono ; died b.c. 46 (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 
16 ; Quint, x. 1, 124). This is not the Catins of 
Hor. Sat. ii. 4, of whom nothing is known. 

C&td, Dionysius, the author of a small work, 
entitled Disticha de Moribue ad FiUwm % con- 
sisting of a series of sententious moral precepts. 
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Hefting » buwn o f the author or the time 
when fie lived, hut many writers place him 
under the Antonines. He was first quoted by 
Vindunanus in the reign of Valentinian. He 
was quoted also by Isidore, Alouin, and Chaucer, 
and was made of more account by Erasmus 
than his writings seem to deserve. Editions 
by Amtzenius, Amsterdam, 1754 ; F. H&uth&l, 
Berl. 1869. 

C&to. Porolus. 1. X., frequently sumamed 
Censorial or Censor, also Cato Xajor, to dis- 
tinguish him from his great-grandson Cato 
Utxoensis [No. 8]. Cato was bom at Tusculum 
b.c. 284, and was brought up at his father’s 
farm, situated in the Sabine territory. In 217 
he served his first campaign in hiB 17th year, 
and during the remaining years of the 2nd 
Punic war he neatly distinguished himself by 
his courage ana military abilities. In the in- 
tervals of war, he returned to his Sabine farm, 
which he had inherited from his father, and 
there led the same frugal and simple life, which 
characterised him to his last days. Encouraged 
by L. Valerius Flaccus, a young nobleman in 
the neighbourhood, he went to Home, and 
became a candidate for office. He obtained 
the quaestorship in 204, and served under the 
proconsul Scipio Africanus in Sicily and Africa. 
From this time we may date the enmity which 
Cato always displayed towards Scipio; their 
habits and views of life were entirely different; 
and Cato on his return to Borne denounced in 
the strongest terms the luxury and extravagance 
of his commander. On his voyage home he is 
Baid to have touched at Sardinia, and to have 
brought the poet Ennius from the island to 
Italy. In 199 he was aedile, and in 198 praetor ; 
he obtained Sardinia aB his province, which he 
governed with justice and economy, and a sim- 
plicity of life carried to excess, but intended 
doubtless as a rebuke to the luxury which was 
growing with conquest. He entered the towns of 
his province on foot, followed by a slave bearing 
the sacrificial ladle. In 195 he was consul with 
his old friend and patron L. Valerius Flaccus. 
He carried on war in Spain with the greatest 
success; he reduced an insurrection in Hisp. 
Citerior, winning a battle at Emporiae. It is 
to be regretted mat he did not depart from the 
custom of his age and country in the cruelty 
with which the revolt waB subdued. He received 
the honour of a triumph on his return to Borne 
in 194 ; but sold his horse before leaving Spain 
because he thought it wrong to expend public 
money on its transport. In 191 he served, 
under the consul M’. Acilius Glabrio, in the cam- 
paign against Antiochus in Greece, and the deci- 
sive victory at Thermopylae was mainly owing 
to Cato : in this also he followed the old cus- 
toms, and rebuked the pride, which made it now 
unfashionable for a consular to serve as a sub- 
ordinate. From this time Cato’B military career, 
which had been a brilliant one, appears to have 
ceased. He now took an aotive part in civil 
affairs, and distinguished himself by his vehe- 
ment opposition to the Boman nobles, who 
introduced into Borne Greek luxury and refine- 
ment. ' It was especially against the Scipios 
that his most violent attacks were directed and 
whom he pursued with the bitterest animosity. 
He obtained the condemnation of L. Scipio, the 
conqueror of Antiochus, and compelled his 
brother P. Scipio to quit Borne in order to avoid 
the same fate. [Scipio.] In 184 he was elected 
censor with L. Valerius Flaccus, having been 
rejected in his application for the office in 189. 
Hie censorship was a great epoch in his life. 


He applied himself strenuously to the duties of 
his office, regardless of the enemies he was 
making ; but all his efforts to stem the ride of 
luxury whioh was now setting in moved un- 
availing. He degraded men of high rank : in 
some oases justly (as Flamininus who had been 
guilty of gross and wanton cruelty: Liv. xxxix. 
42) ; in some for trifling departure from his own 
code of simplicity and reserve. He placed heavy 
taxes on luxury and extravaganoe m slaves and 
in dress (Liv. xxxix. 44) ; while sealous in publie 
works he diminished the contract prioes for 
them. He showed his disapproval of the idlers 
of the day by proposing in jest that the market- 
place should be paved with sharp-pointed stones, 
to make lounging as unpleasant as it was un- 
profitable. His strong national prejudices ap- 
pear to have diminished in force as he new 
older and wiser. He applied himself in old age 
to the study of Greek literature, with which in 
youth he had no acquaintance, although he was 
not ignorant of the Greek language. But his 
conduct continued to be guided often by narrow- 
minded prejudices against classes and nations, 
whose influence he deemed to be hostile to the 
simplicity of the old Boman character. He had 
an antipathy to physicians, because they were 
mostly Greeks, and therefore unfit to be trusted 
with Boman lives. When Athens sent Car- 
neades, Diogenes, and Critolaus as ambassadors 
to Borne, he recommended the senate to send 
them from the city an account of the dangerous 
doctrines taught by Carneades. [Carneades.] 
It is noticeable that his influence procured the 
release of Polybius and his fellow-prisoners, 
many of whom were dying in prison, but his 
speech in the senate waB characteristic : * Have 
we nothing to do but to sit debating whether a 
parcel of Greeks are to die here or at home ? ’ 
Cato retained his bodily and mental vigour in his 
old age. In the year before his death he was one 
of the chief instigators of the 8rd Punic war. 
He had been one of the Boman deputies sent 
to Africa to arbitrate between Masmissa and 
the Carthaginians, and he was so struck with 
the flourishing condition of Carthage that on 
his return home he maintained that Borne would 
never be safe as long as Carthage was in exist- 
ence. From this time forth, whenever he was 
oalled upon for his vote in the senate, though 
the subject of debate bore no relation to Car- 
thage, his words were Delenda eat Carthago . 
Very shortly before his death, he made a 
powerful speech in accusing Galba on account 
of his cruelty and perfidy in Spain. He died 
in 149, at the age of 85. His Life has been 
written by Plutarch, Nepos, and Aurelius Vic- 
tor; see also Liv. xxxiv., xxxvi., xxxix. 40. — 
Cato was not only a man of action. He was 
the first prose writer among the Bomans 
of any value, and composed the first Boman 
history in the Latin tongue (Quint, xii. 11, 28), 
an important work entitled Origtnea , of which 
only fragments have been preserved. The 1st 
book contained the history of the Boman kings ; 
the 2nd and 8rd treated of the origin of the 
Italian towns, and from these two books the 
whole work derived its title. The 4th book treated 
of the first Punic war, and the other books con- 
tinued the narrative to the year of Cato’s death. 
He wrote Praecepta ad Filium , conveying in 
the form of advice to his son his views on 
country life, sanitary rules, publio speaking, 
&c., and rules for conduct in verse (Carmen 
de Moribus ) : he also left 150 speeohea, which 
are highly praised by Cicero (Brut. 65). Of flU 
his works his manual of agriculture alone has 

P 
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been pmemd, and im this is only a later 
revision of the original work in a somewhat in- 
complete form. It is lor the use of L. Manlius, 
who had an estate near Casinum. The syste- 
matic beginning on the subject of agrioulture 
and country life is followed, as we now have 


original 

work. Edition in the Scriptoret Met BuaUeae, 
Schneider, Lips. 1794 ; fragments of Origines 
by Both 1859, Peter 1871 ; of other works by 
Wordsworth 1874.-2. M., son of No. 1, by his 
first wife Licinia, and thence called Lieinianus , 
was distinguished as a jurist. In the war 
against Perseus, 168, he fought with great 
bravery under the consul Aemilius Paulus 


fVaL Max. iii. 12), whose daughter, Aemilia 
Tertia, he afterwards married. He died when 
praetor designates, about 152.— 8. X., son of 
No. 1, by his second wife Salonia, and thence 
called Salonumu «, was bom 154, when his 
father had completed his 80th year.— 4. X., 
son of No. 2, consul 118, died in Africa in the 
same year.— 6. C., also son of No. 2, consul 114, 
obtained Macedonia as his province, and fought 
unsuccessfully against the Scordisci. He was 
accused of extortion in Macedonia, and was 
sentenced to pay a fine. He afterwards went 
to Tarraoo in Spain, and became a citizen of 
that town. (Veil. Pat. ii. 18 ; Cic. pro Bulb. 
11.)— 6. X., son of No. 8, tribunus piebis, died 
when a candidate for the praetorship. — 7. L., 
also son of No. 8, consul 89, was killed in the 
Social war.— 8. X., son of No. 6 by Livia, 
great-grandson of Cato the Censor, and sur- 
namea Uticensis from Utica, the place of his 
death, was bom 95. In early childhood he lost 
both his parents, and was brought up in the 
house of his mother’s brother, M. Livius Drusus, 
along with his sister Porcia and the children of 
his mother by her second husband, Q. Servilius 
Caepo. In early years he discovered a stem 
and unyielding character; he applied himself 
with great zeal to the study of oratory and 
philosophy, and became a devoted adherent of 
the Stoic school; and among the profligate 
nobles of the age he soon became conspicuous 
for his rigid morality. He served his first 
campaign as a volunteer, 72, in the servile war 
of Spartacus, and afterwards, about 67, as tri- 
bunus militum in Macedonia. In 65 he was 
quaestor, when he corrected numerous abuses 
which had crept into the administration of the 
treasury. In 68 he was tribune of the plebs, 
and supported Cicero in proposing that the 
Catilinarian conspirators should suffer death. 
rCATtUMA.] He now became one of the chief 
leaders of the aristocratical party, and opposed 
with the utmost vehemence the measures of 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. In order to get 
rid of him, he was sent to Cyprus in 58 with 
the task of annexing the island to the Roman 
dominions. He returned in 66, and continued 
to oppose the triumvirs ; but all his efforts were 
vain, and he was rejected when he became a 
candidate for the praetorship. On the break- 
ing out of the civil war (49), he was entrusted, 
as propraetor, with the defence of Sicily ; but, 
on the landing of Curio with an overwhelming 
force, he abandoned the island and joined Pom- 
pey in Greece. After Pompey's victory at 
Dyrrachium, Cato was left m charge of the 
camp, and thus waa not present at the battle 
el Pharsalia (48). After mis battle, he set sail 
lor Corcyra, and thence crossed over to Africa, j 
“H he joined Metellus Scipio, after a terrible 
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march across the desert. The army wished to 
be led by Cato; but he yielded the command 
to the consular Soipio. In opposition to the 
advice of Cato, Scipio fought with Caesar, and 
was utterly routed at Thapsus (April 6th, 46). 
All Africa now, with the exception of Utica, 
submitted to Caesar. Cato wanted the Romans 
in Utica to stand a siege; but when he saw 
that they were inclined to submit, he resolved 
to die rather than fall alive into the hands of 
the oonqueror. Accordingly, after spending 
the greater part of the night in perusing Plato's 
Phaedo, he stabbed himself below the breast. In 
falling ne overturned an abacus : his friends, 
hearing the noise, ran up, found him bathed in 
blood, and, while he was fainting, dressed his 
wound. When, however, he recovered feeling, 
he tore open the bandages, and expired, at the 
age of 49. — Cato soon became the subject of 
biography and panegyric : hiB life was written 
by Plutarch {Cato Mm.); shortly after his 
death appeared Cicero’s Cato t which provoked 
Caesar’s Antieato. In Lucan the character of 
Cato is a personification of virtue. In modern 
times, the closing events of his life have been 
dramatised, especially in the famous Cato of 
Addison. — 8. X., a son of No. 8, fell at the battle 
of Philippi, 42. 

O&to, vulrlus, a distinguished grammarian 
and poet, lost hiB property in hiB youth during 
the usurpation of Sulla, and taught for his 
living. He is the 

Cato grammaticus Latina Siren, 

Qoi solus legit et fecit poetas. 

He wrote love elegies and mythological poems, 
of which nothing has been preserved. The 
J>irae and Lydia , printed in Virgil’s Catalecta , 
were attributed to him, but it is generally con- 
sidered that this is an error. (Suet. Or. 11.) 

Cftttigara (rd Karrlyapa), the easternmost 
town of ancient geography, a port S. of Thinae 
and near the mouth of the river Cottiaris (prob. 
Yang-tse-kiang ). It may correspond with Man- 
chow. (Ptol. 1 . 11, 14, 17, vii. 8, viii. 27, 14.) 

Cfttti. [ChattiJ 

C&tnllns. 1. C. Y&l&rlus, one of the greatest 
Roman poets, born at Verona or in its imme- 
diate vicinity, b.c. 87. It is probably an error 
of Jerome when he says that Catullus died in 
his 80th year, and it seems impossible to believe 
that the later date of b.c. 84 which some fix as 
the year of his birth can be correct. His death 
should probably be placed in b.c. 54, sinoe he 
mentions (118, 2) the 2nd consulship of Pompey, 
which was in 55, and no later event is allnded 
to in his poems. This date would still make 
him a young man at his death, and would agree 
with the ‘ juvenalia ’ of Ov. Am. iii. 9, 61. 
Catullus inherited considerable property from 
his father, but he squandered a great part of it. 
In order to bettor his fortunes, he went to 
Bithynia in the train of the propraetor Mem- 
miuB b.c. 57, but it appears that the speculation 
was attended with little success (10, 6 ; 28, 7 ; 
81, 5; 46, 1). On his return he visited the 
grave of his brother, who had died in the 
Troad — a loss which he deplores in the affect- 
ing elegy to Hortalus. For the rest of his life 
he continued to reside at Rome or at his 
country-seats on the promontory of Sirmio and 
at Tibur. Among his friends were NepoB, 
Calvua, Cinna. Pollio, and Cicero, whom he 
addresses as the most eloquent of Romans (49, 
1). His special enemy was Mamurra, whom he 
attacks under the name of Mentula when he 
wished not to offend Caesar. Caesar himself 
he had attacked, but not beyond the possibility 
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of reconciliation (Suet. JuZ. 78). The strongest 
personal feeling traceable in his poems, besides 
ms lore for his brother, wee ms passion for 
Clodia (if, as is probable, the Labia of his 
poems was Clodia, the beautiful and infamouB 
sister of P. Clodius and wife of Metellus Celer), 
to whom he addressed his most ardent lyrics. 
It seems that he was disillusioned at last as to 
her character, but so far still under the spell 
that it made his life unhappy (76 and 91). The 
most perfect poems of Catullus are his lyrics, 
especially his ode on Sirmio, on Acme and 
Septimius, the poem to Lesbia, and the nuptial 
ode for Manlius Torquatus ; but though he is 
less neat in dactylic metres, there is much 
grandeur and beauty in his long hexameter 
poem on the nuptials of Peleus. in this poem, 
which, though original, is modelled on the 
Greek style, appears the influence of the Alex- 
andrian school, and especially in the Coma Be- 
renices, a translation or paraphrase of a poem 
of Callimachus. In consequence of the intimate 
acquaintance which Catullus displays with 
Greek literature and mythology, he was called 
doctus by Tibullus, Ovid, and others. The 
Attis in the galliambio metre is due to Greek 
study, but has all the fire and passion of the 
poet’s own genius. — Editions. R. Ellis, Oxon. 
1878 ; Schwabe, Berlin, 1886 ; Postgate, 1890 ; 
Munro’s Criticisms , 1878. — 2. A writer of mimes 
in the first century aj>. (Juv. xiii. Ill ; ‘ facundi 
scene Catulli,’ Mart. v. 80). One of his mimes 
was called Laureolus , in which a robber was 
crucified on the stage (Tertull. Valentin. 14 ; 
Suet. Cal. 67; Joseph. Ant. xix. 1, 18; Mart. 
Spect. 7; Juv. viii. 187) ; another was Phasma , 
or the Ghost (Juv. viii. 186).— 8. Catullus Mes- 
•alinus, an informer in the reign of Domitian 
(Juv. iv. 115 ; Plin. Ep. iv. 22, 5 ; Tac. Agr. 45). 

C&tfilus, Lut&tXus. 1. C., consul b.c. 242, 
defeated as proconsul in the following year the 
Carthaginian fleet off the Aegates islands, and 
thus brought the first Punic war to a close, 241 
(Polyb. i. 58-64; Liv. Ep. 19).— & Q., consul 
102 with C. Marius IV., and as proconsul next 
year gained along with Marius a decisive vic- 
tory over the Cimbri near Vercellae ( Vercelli ), 
in the N. of Italy. Catulus claimed the entire 
honour of this victory, and asserted that Ma- 
rius did not meet with the enemy till the day 
was decided; but at Rome the whole merit 
was given to Marius. The accounts of Plu- 
tarch, who attributes the victory mainly to 
Catulus, are taken from the annals of Sulla, 
naturally adverse to the fame of Marius : both 
Cicero and Juvenal Bpeak of Marius as having 
the chief merit (Pint. Mar. 27; Cic. Tusc. v. 
19, 56; Juv. viii. 258; VeU. Pat. ii. 12; Appian, 
B. C. i. 74). Catulus belonged to the aristo- 
cratical party ; he espoused the cause of Sulla, 
was included by Marius in the proscription of 
87, and, as escape was impossible, put an end 
to his life by the vapours of a charcoal fire. 
Catulus was well acquainted with Greek litera- 
ture, and famed for the grace and purity with 
which he spoke and wrote his own language. 
He was the author of several orations, of a 
historical work on his own oonBulship and the 
Cimbric war, and of poems; but all these have 
perished, with the exception of two epigrams 
(die. N. D. i. 28, 79; Gell. xix. 9).— 8. Q., son 
of No. 2, a distinguished leader of the aristo- 
cracy, also won the respect and confidence of 
the people by his upright character and con- 
duct. Being consul with M. Lepidus in 78, he 
resisted the efforts of his colleague to abrogate 
the acts of Sulla, and the following spring he 
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defeated Lepidus in the battle of the Milviaa 
bridge, and forced him to take refuge in Sar- 
dinia. He opposed the Gabinian and ManiHan 
laws which oonf erred extraordinary powers upon 
Poxnpey (67 and 66). He was censor with 
Crassus in 65, and died in 60 (Pint. Crass. 18). 

Caturlges, a Ligurian people in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, whose territory extended from Vapin- 
oum {Gap) to the Cottian Alps: their chief 
towns were Eburodunum, and Oaturigae or 
Gatorimagus (Charges) (Caes. B. G. i. 10; 
Plin. iii. 187 ; Strab. p. 204). 

Cfttus Deci&nus, procurator of Britain in 
the reign of Nero, was by his extortion one of 
the chief causes of the revolt of the people 
under Boudicca or Boadioea, a.d. 62. He fled 
to Gaul (Tao. Ann . xiv. 82). 

Gatuvellauni or Gatyeuolaai, a British tribe 
in Rutland, Bedfordshire, Northampton, and 
Huntingdon (Ptol. iii. 8, 21 ; Dio C ss. lx. 20). 

Cauea (Coca), a town of the Vaccaei in His- 
paniaTarraoonensis; birthplace of the emperor 
Theodosius I. (Zosim. iv. 24). 

Cauo&slae Pylae. [Caucasus.] 

Caucasus, Caue&sli Montes (6 Kafaeuros , rt 
Kauicdariov opos , r& Kau/cdaia tiprj: Caucasus). 
1. A great chain of mountains extending WN W. 
and ESE. from the E. shore of the Pontus 
Euxinus (Black Sea) to the W. shore of the 
Caspian, its length is about 700 miles ; its great- 
est breadth 120, its least 60 or 70. Its greatest 
height exceeds that of the Alps, its loftiest 
summit (Mt. Elbrus, nearly in 48° N. lat. and 
48° E. long.) being 18,000 feet above the sea, 
and therefore reckoning now as the highest 
European mountain, and to the E. of this there 
are several other summits above the line of 
perpetual snow, which, in the Caucasus, is from 
10,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea. At both 
extremities the chain sinks. Two chief passes 
over the chain were known to the ancients : the 
one, between its E. extremity and the Caspian, 
near Derbent , was called Albanioae Pylae; the 
other, nearly in the centre of the range, was 
called Caucasiae or Sarmaticae Pylae (Pass of 
Dariel). In ancient times, as is still the case, 
the Caucasus was inhabited by a great variety 
of tribes, speaking different languages (Strabo 
says, at least 70), but all belonging to that 
family of the human race which has peopled 
Europe and W. Asia, and which has obtained 
the name of Caucasian. — That the Greeks had 
some vague knowledge of the Caucasus in 
very early times, is proved by the myths re- 
specting Prometheus and the Argonauts, from 
which it seems that the Caucasus was regarded 
as at the extremity of the earth, on the border 
of the river Oceanus. The account whioh Hero- 
dotus gives is good as far as it goes (i. 208) ; 
but it was not till the march of Pompey, m 
the Mithridatic War, extended to the banks of 
the Cyrus and Araxes and to the foot of the 
great chain, that means were obtained for that 
accurate description of the Caucasus which 
Strabo gives in his 11th book. Pompey in his 
pursuit of Mithridates penetrated into this 
country (Pint. Pomp. 84 ; Lucull. 14 ; Appian, 
Mithnd. 108). The country about the Ef. part 
of the Caucasus was called Albania ; the rest 
of the ohain divided Ibrria and Colchis, on 
the S., from Sarmatia Asxatica on the N.— 
ft Caucasus Indicus [Paropamibub.] 

Oauoi. [ChauciJ 

Gauodnes (Karfffwwflthe name of peoples both 
in Greece and Asia. In Gieeoe they belonged 
mainly to Elis as aboriginal : i.e., they preoeded 
any historical Greek immigration (Strab. pp. 

92 
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84 * 468 ; Hdt. i. 147; Od. i ii. 866). In Asia 
Homer joins them with Lefeges end Pelaagi as 
•Hies of the Trojans (IZ. x. 499, xx. 829). Stnbo 
pieces them on the coast of Bithynia (pp. 846, 
648). The Canoones in the NW. of Greece, in 
Elis and Aohaia, were supposed by the ancient 
geographers to be an Arcadian people. The 
Canoones in the NW. of Asia Minor are men- 
tioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans, and 
are placed in Bithynia and Paphlagonia by the 
geographers, who regarded them as Pelasgians, 
though some thought them Soythians. 

Oandftun ( Montesarchio ), a town in Samnium 
on the road from Capua to Beneventum (Hor. 
Sat i. 6, 61; Strab. 946). In the neighbour- 
hood were the celebrated Furculae Caudinae, 
or Oaudine Forks, narrow passes in the moun- 
tains, where the Roman army surrendered to 
the Sunnites, and was sent under the yoke, 
B.c. 881 : it is probably the valley of Jsclero. 

GauldnXa (Kavkvvia : Kavkmytdrrjs), on 
Achaean town on the E. coast of Bruttium, 
NE. of Locri, originally called Aulonia ; founded 
first by the Achaeans of Aegium, afterwards of 
Croton; destroyed by Dionysius the elder, who 
removed its inhabitants to Syracuse and gave 
its territory to Locri (PauB. vi. 8, 18 ; Strab. p. 



861; Diod. xiv. 106); afterwards rebuilt, but 
again destroyed in the war with Pyrrhus ; re- 
built a third time and destroyed a third time 
in the second Punic war (Liv. xzvii. 18-16; 
Polvb. z. 1). It was celebrated for its worship 
of the Delphian Apollo. 

Caunus. [Byblib.] 

Caunus (jh K w)yos : Kavyios : ruins at Daliasr), 
one of the chief cities of Caria, on its S. coast, 
a little E. of the mouth of the Calbis, in a 
very fertile but unhealthy situation. It had a 
citadel called Imbros, an enclosed harbour for 
ships of war, and safe roads for merchant 
vessels. It was founded by the Cretans : after 
B.c. 800 it was subject to the Rhodians. Its 
dried figs (Cauneae ficus) were celebrated. The 
punter Protogenes was born here (Strab. p. 662 ; 
Hdt. L 172 ; Cic. ad Q. Fr. i. 1 ; Plm. v. 108). 

Ohms, the Argestes (*A pydonfs) of the 
Greeks, the NW. wind, in Italy a stormy wind. 

tovin, a people on the E. bank of the 
Rhone, between the mouths of the Druentia 
and the Isara (Strab. p. 186). 

toTBTlnuf, a Senonian, whom Caesar made 
king of his people, was expelled by his subjects 
and compelled to fly to Caesar, b.c. 64. 

toystrus (Kd&erpor, Ion. K atorpots : or 
Kuckuk-Meinder, i.e. Little Maeander), a river 
of Lydia and Ionia, rising in the E. part of 
Mount Traolus), and flowing between the ranges 
of Tmolus and Meaaqgiijpto the Aegaean,a little 
NW. of Ephesus So this day k abounds in 
swans, as it did in Homer 1 * time. The valley 
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of the Gajtotrus is called by Homer ‘the Asian 
meadow,’ and is probably the district to which 
the name of Asia was first applied. There was 
an inland town of the same name on its S. bank 


(Horn. H. ii. 461; Strab. p. 687; Verg. Georg. 
i. 888. Aen. vii. 699). 

tojstrou Pedios (Kadorpov srtkiov), a town 
of Phrygia (Xen. An. i. 2, 11). It is probably 
right to identify it-as the town afterwards called 
Julia, near Ipsus and a little NE. of Synnada. 

Ceba (Ova), a town in the Ligurian Apen- 
nines, near the source of the Tanarus, famous 
for its cheeses (Plin. xi. 841). 

Cebenna Mons (rb Kf/upeiw Spot : Ctvmnes), 
mountains in the S. of Gaul, separating the 
Arvemi from the Helvii : Caesar found them in 
the winter covered with snow 6 feet deep (Caes. 
B. G . vii. 8 ; Strab. p. 177). 

C6b6s (K 49**), « Thebes, a disciple and 
friend of Socrates, was present at the death of 
his teacher. He wrote philosophical works, 
which have perished; for the treatise called 
nfvef, or Picture , ascribed to him is spurious. 
This work is an allegorical picture of human 
life, which is explained by an old man to a circle 
of youths. — Editions. By Schweighauser, Ar- 
gent. 1806, and by Coraes in bis edition of 
Epictetus, PariB, 1826. 

Cebr6n6 (Kcj8 \phrn), a city in the Troad, on 
M. Ida, fell into decay when Antigonus trans- 
planted its inhabitants to Alexandria Troas. A 


little river, flowing past it, was called Cebren 
(Kt&piiv), and the district Cebrenia. 

Ceorftpla. [Ckcbops.] 

Ceorops (Kiicpwp), said to have been the 
first king of Attica (Apollod. iii. 14). He was 
married to Agraulos, daughter of Actaeus, by 
whom he had a son, Erysichthon, who suc- 
ceeded him as king of Athens, and 8 daughters, 
Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosos. [See these 
names.] In his reign Poseidon and Athene 
contended for the possession of Attica, but 
Cecrops decided in favour of the goddess (Hdt. 
viii. 66 ; Paus. i. 26, 6 ; Athene). Cecrops is 
said to have founded Athens, the citadel of 
which was called Cecropia after him, to have 
divided Attica into 12 communities, and to 
have introduced the fimt elements of civilised 
life. (Paus. ix. 88; Strab. p. 407.) He is 
sometimes called Bi<ptrf)s or geminus (Diod. i. 
28; Ov. Met. ii. 556; of. Anstoph. Vesp. 488), 
because the upper part of his body was repre- 
sented as that of a man and the lower part as 
that of a serpent, by which was symbolised his 
origin as earth-born or autochthonous : he is 
thus represented on an Athenian terracotta 
(now at Berlin) when he is present at the birth 
of Erichthonius. Later Greek writers made 
Ceorops to be a native of Sais in Egypt, who led 
a colony of Egyptians into Attica (Diod. i. 89). 

Geeryphalla {KticpwpdAjeia: Angistr%),asma\\ 
island m the Saronic gulf, between Aegma and 
Epidaurus (Thuc. i. 106; Diod. xi. 78). 

Cedrdae (K sBpieu or -«?«, KtSpedryt or -oTor), 
a town of Caria, on the Ceramic Gulf. 

Cedrixm*, Georgius, a Bysantine writer, 
author of a historical work, whieh begins with 
the creation of the world, and goes down to aj>. 
1057. Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1888-89. 

G&laonao (E® Xoivol, KtKeuvirns : Dene/), the 
greatest city of S. Phrygia, before the rise of 
its neighbour, Apamea Cibotus, reduced it to 
insignificance. It lay at the sources of the 
riven Maeander and Marsyaa. In the midst 
of it was a citadel built by Xerxes on a preci- 
pitous rock, at the foot of which, in the Agora 
of the city, the Mamas took its rise, and near 
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the river’s source was a grotto celebrated by 1826; by Bitter and Albers, Colon, ad Rheh. 
tradition as tbe scene of the punishment of 18*5.— ft. Julius Celsus, a scholar at Constant 
Marsyas by Apollo. Outside of the city was a tinople in the 7th century after Christ, made a 
royal palace, with pleasure gardens and a great recension of the text of Caesar’s Commentaries, 
park (wapdJBt tiros) full of game, which was Many modem writers have attributed to him 
generally the residence of a satrap. The Mae- the Life of Caesar which was in reality written 
ander took its rise in the very palace, and by Petrarch.— 5. P. Juventius Oelsus, two 
flowed through the park and the oity, below Roman jurists, father and son, both of whom 
which it received the Marsyas (Hdt. vii. 28 ; are cited in the Digest. Very little is known 
Xen. An. i. 2, 7 ; Liv. xxxviii. 18 ; Strab. p. 577). of the elder Celsus. The younger Celsus, who 
CUaeno (KtAaiwt). 1. A Pleiad, daughter was the more celebrated, lived under Nerva 
of Atlas and Pleione, beloved by Poseidon.— and Trajan, by whom he was highly favoured. 
2. One of the Harpies. [Harpyiae.] He wrote Dtgesta in 89 books, Ephtolae , 

Oeldla ( Cilli ), an important town in the SE. Quaeatione e, and Institutionea in 7 books 
of Noricum, and a Roman colony with the (Plin. Ep. vi. 5).— 6. P. Marius Celsus, an 
surname Claudia , was in the middle ages the able general first of Galba and afterwards of 
capital of a Slavonic state called Zellia (Plin. Otho. After the defeat of Otho's army at the 
iii. 146 ; C. I. L. iii. 5154). battle of Bedriaoum, Celsus was pardoned by 

C51end5ris (Ka\Mepis : Khelindreh), a sea- Vitellius, and was allowed by him to enter on 
port town of Cilicia, said to have been founded the consulship in July (aj>. 69). 
by the Phoenicians, and afterwards colonised Celsus Alblnovanui. [Albinovanub.] 
by the Samians. The acropolis was strongly Celtae, a powerful race, whioh occupied a 
placed on a rock (Tac. Ann. li. 60; Mel. i. 18). great part of W. Europe. The Greek and 
Celeima, a town of Campania (Verg. Aen. Roman writers call them by three names, 
vii. 789). whioh are probably only variations of one 

Cfiler, together with Severus, the architect of name, namely Celtae (KcAtoI, KcAtoQ, Galatae 
Nero’s immense palaoe, the golden house. He (raAdrcu), and Galli. Their name was origi- 
and Severus projected and even began a canal nally given to all the people of N. and W. 
from the lake Avemus to the Tiber. (Tac. Ann. Europe who were not Iberians, and it was not 
xv. 42). till the time of Caesar that the Romans per- 

Cftler, P. Egn&tlus. [Babea.] ceived the distinction between the Celts and 

Celetrum ( Kaatoria ), a town in Macedonia the Germans : the name of Celts then began to 
on a peninsula of the Lacus Castoris (Liv. be confined to the people between the Pyrenees 
xxxi. 40). and the Rhine. The Celts belonged to the great 

C615fis (K qKc6s), king of Eleusis, husband of Indo-Germanic race, as their language proves, 
Metonlra, and father of Demophon and Tripto- and, at a period long antecedent to all historical 
lemus. He received Demeter with hospitality records, settled in the W. of Europe. The most 
at Eleusis, when she was wandering in search powerful part of the nation appears to have taken 
of her daughter. The goddess, in return, up their abode in the centre of the country called 
wished to make his son Demophon immortal, after them Gallia, between the Garumna in the 
and placed him in the fire in order to destroy S. and the Sequana and Matrona in the N. From 
his mortal parts ; but Metanira screamed aloud this country they spread over various parts of 
at the sight, and Demophon was destroyed by Europe, and they appear in early times as a 
the flames. Demeter then bestowed great migratory race, ready to abandon their homes, 
favours upon Triptolemus. [Thiptolemtjs.] and settle in any district which their swords 
Celeus is described as the first priest and hiB could win. Besides the Celts in Gallia, there 
daughters as the first priestesses of Demeter were eight other different settlements of the 
at Eleusis. [See further under Demeter.] nation, which may be distinguished by the fol- 
Oelaa ( Velilla Ru., nr. Xelsa), a town in lowing names: — 1. Iberian Celts, who crossed 
Hispania TarraconensiB on the Iberus, with a the Pyrenees and settled in Spain [Celtibebi]. 
stone bridge over this river, a Roman colony 2. British Celts [Britannia.] 8. Belgie Celts, 
called Victrix Julia Oelaa (Strab. p. 161). the inhabitants of Gallia Belgica, at a later 
Celsus. 1. A military tribune in Africa who time much mingled with Germans. 4. Italian 
in the 12th year of Gallienus, a.d. 265, was Celts, who crossed the Alps at different periods, 
proclaimed emperor by the proconsul of the and eventually occupied the greater part of 
province. He was slain on the 7th day of his the N. of Italy, whioh was called after them 
usurpation (Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr.). — 2. An Gallia Cisalpina. 5. Celts in the Alps and 
Epicurean philosopher, lived in the time of on the Danube, namely the Helvetii, Gothini, 
the Antonines, and was a friend of Lucian. He Osi, Vindelici, Raeti, Norici, and Cami. 6. Il- 
ia supposed to be the same as the Celsus who lyrian Celts, who, under the name of Scordisci, 
wrote the work against Christianity called settled on Mt. Scordus. 7. Macedonian and 
Arfyos which acquired so much noto- Thracian Celts, who had remained behind in 

rietv from the answer written to it by Origen.— Macedonia, when the Celts invaded Greece, 
8. A. Cornelius Celsus, probably lived under and who are rarely mentioned. 8. Asiatic 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. He wrote Celts, the Tolistobogi, Trocmi, and Tectosages, 
several works, of which only one remains entire, who founded the kingdom of Galatia. — Some 
his treatise De Medicina , ‘On Medicine,’ in ancient writers divided the Celts into two great 
8 books. The first two books are principally races, one consisting of the Celts in the S. and 
occupied by the consideration of diet, ana the oentre of Gaul, in Spain, and in the N. of Italy, 
general principles of therapeutics and patho- who were the proper Celts, and the other con- 
logy i the remaining books are devoted to the sisting of the Celtic tribes on the shores of the 
consideration of particular diseases and their Ocean and in the E. as far as Scythia, who 
treatment; the third and fourth to internal were called Gauls : to the latter race the Cimbri 
diseases; the fifth and sixth to external diseases, belonged, and they am considered by some to 
and to pharmaceutical preparations ; and the last be identical with the Cimmerii of the Greeks, 
two to those diseases which more particularly be- —The Celts in outward appearance wem dis- 
long to surgery,— Edition*. By Milligan, Edinb. tinguiehed from Greeks and Romans by their 





CENTAUBI 

soldieri (Trebell. Trig, Tyr. 88).— S. Author of 
a treatise entitled de 1 OieBataU, which treats 
of the generation of man, of his natal hour, of 
the influence of the Btars and genii upon his 
oareer, and discusses the various methods em- 
ployed for the division and calculation of time. 
The book is dedicated to Q. Cerellius, and was 
composed a.d. 288. A fragment de Metria and 
lost tracts de Accentibu* and de Geometria are 
ascribed to this Censorinus. — Editions. Otto 
Jahn, 1845 ; Hultsoh, 1867. 

Censorinus, Xarclus. 1. C., son of C. Mar- 
cius Butilus, first plebeian dictator (b.c. 856), 
was originally called Butilus, and was the first 
member of the family who had the surname 
Censorinus. He was consul in B.c. 810, and con- 
ducted the war in Samnium. He was censor 294, 
and a second time 266, the only instance in which 
a person held the office of censor twice (Liv. ix. 
88, z. 47 ; Val. Maz. iv. 1, 8).— 9. L., consul 149, 
the first year of the third Punio war, conducted 
the war against Carthage with his colleague 
M\ Manilius.— 8. C., one of the leaders of the 
Marian party, fought against Sulla in the battle 
near the Colline gate, was taken prisoner, and 
put to death by Sulla’s order. Censorinus was 
one of the orators of his time, and versed in 
Creek literature (Appian, B. O. i. 71-98; Cic. 
Brut. 67, 90).— 4. L., a partisan of M. Antony, 
praetor 48, and consul 89.-6 C., consul b.c. 8, 
died in Asia a jd. 2, while in attendance upon C. 
Caesar, the grandson of Augustus (Veil. Pat. 
ii. 102). 

Centauri (KcVravpoi), a mythical race in- 
habiting the mountains of Thessaly, represented 
as in form half horses and half men. In Homer 
there is no certain allusion to their semi-equine 
form. In the Iliad they are called (=0$p«), 

possibly *» 1 wild men * : in the Odyssey they 
bear the name K irravpoi, and are spoken of as 
intemperate (H. i. 268, ii. 748 ; Od. zzi. 295). 
We hiave various genealogies: (1) that they 
sprang from Centaurus, the offspring of Ixion 
and a cloud, who mingled with Magnesian 
mares (Pind. Pyth. ii. 80), or that they were 
bom directly from Izion and the cloud (Diod. 
iv. 69) ; (2) that they were bom from Apollo and 
Hebe, a daughter of PeneuB (Diod. l.c,). The 
most famous t)f the legends connected with 
them, and a favourite subject for sculpture, is 
the fight of the Centaurs and the Lapithae, 
which arose from an insult offered to Hippo- 
damia bv Eurytion, one of the Centaurs, in- 
flamed by wine, at the marriage-feast of 
Peibxthoub : the Centaurs were driven away to 
Mt. Pindus. Theseus is brought into the story 
as aiding Peirithous in the battle (Pind. Fr. 
148; Plut. Thee. 80; Diod. iv. 70; Ov. Met. 
zii. 210 ; Hor. Od. i. 18, 8). Similar stories of 
the unbridled passions of the Centaurs are given 
in the attack of Nesbub upon Deianira, and the 
fight between Heracles and the Centaurs at the 
cave of Pholus (Paus. vii. 18 ; Soph. Track . 
55 ; Ear. Here. Fur. 864 ; Apollod. u. 5, 4). As 
regards the origin and significance of these 
myths, some adduce the story of Izion to show 
that the idea of Centaurs arose from tracing a 
likeness to the Centaur shape in clouds ; others 
rely on their supposed descent from Apollo to 
prove that they represented rays of the sun: 
others note their descent from a river god, and 
suggest that the Centaurs are the violent 
streams which rush from the mountains of 
Thessaly. It is indeed possible that a fancied 
likeness in cloud-shapes or torrents may have 


_4 by the ancient writers as men of large 

stature, m lair complexion, and with flaxen or 
red hair, /procera corpora, flava caesaries, truoes 
oeuli.’ The Celtio element m France at the 
present time preserves the old Celtic charac- 
teristic of a quick and lively temper, but not 
those bodily characteristics which are nearer 
the German type than the French. They hold 
good more generally in the highlands of Scot- 
land and in Wales. They were brave and war- 
like, impatient of control and prone to change. 
They fought with long swords; their first 
charge in battle was the most formidable, but 
if firmly resisted, they usually gave way. They 
were long the terror of the Homans ; once they 
took Borne, and laid it in ashes (b.c. 890). — For 
details respecting their later history ana politi- 
cal organisation, see Gallia ; Galatia. 

Oel&Mri (KeAnjSqper), a powerful people in 
Spain, consisting of Celts who crossed the 
Pyrenees at an early period and became 
mingled with the Iberians, the original inhabi- 
tants of the country. They dwelt chiefly in the 
central part of Spain, in the highlands which 
separate the Iberus from the rivers which flow 
towards the W., and in which the Tagus and 
the Durius rise. They were divided into various 
tribes, the Abevacae, Beboneb, and Pelen- 
doneb, which'were the three most important, the 
Lusoneb, Belli, Dittani, dec. Their chief 
towns were Segobbiga, Numantia, Bilbilis, 
<&o. Their country called Celtiberia was 
mountainous and unproductive. They were a 
brave and warlikepeople, and proved formidable 
enemies to the Homans. They submitted to 
Scipio Africanus in the 2nd Punic war, but the 
oppressions of the Boman governors led them to 
rebel, and for many years they successfully 
defied the power of Borne. They were reduced 
to submission on the capture of Numantia by 
Scipio Africanus the younger (b.c. 184), but they 
agam took up arms under Sertorius, and it was 
not rill his death (72) that they began to adopt 
the Boman customs and language. (Diod. v. 
88; Liv. zzv. 88 ; Polyb. zxxv. 1 ; Strab. p. 151.) 

Celtlci. 1. A Celtic people in Lusitania be- 
tween the Tagus and Anas.— 8. A Celtic people 
in Gsllaecia near the promontory Nerium, 
which was called Celricum after them ( O . 
Finuterre). 

Cema, or Caenia, a mountain in the Maritime 
Alps, which Pliny (iii. 85) mentions as the source 
of the Varus (Far). 

05m5n51um (Cimella or Cimies ), a town in 
the Maritime Alps, two miles N. of Nice. 

Cenaeum (Kriveuov iSutpov : Kanaia or Litar ), 
the NW. promontory of Euboea, opposite Ther- 
mopylae, with a temple of Zeus Cenaeus 
(Strab. n. 444). 

Ceaofirftae (Key xptai). 1. The E. harbour of 
Corinth on the Saronic gulf, important for the 
trade and commerce with the E.— 8. A town in 
Aisolis, S. of Argos, on the road to Tegea. 

Ce&omini, a powerful Gallic people, originally 
a branch of the Aulebci, crossed the Alps at an 
early period, and settled in the N. of Italy in 
the oountry of Brixia, Verona, and Mantua, 
and extended N. as far as the confines of 
Bhaeria (Polyb. ii. 17 ; Liv. v. 85). They were 
at constant feud with the neighbouring tribes of 
the Insubres, Beni, dfc., and hence usually assis- 
ted the Bomansin their wars with these people. 
In the 2nd Panic war they sided with Borne, 
except during the Gallic revolt on HaadrubaTs 
approach. (Liv. zzi. 55, xxzi. 10; Strab. p. 216.) 
OttMV&ras. 1. One of the 80 tyrants, 
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cunt a place of importance under Trajan, who 
built a villa there and constructed an excellent 
harbour with a lighthouse at each end of the 
equestrian tribe from the North breakwater (Plln. Ep. vi. 81). It was destroyed 
in Thessaly at a time when horses were by the Saracens in the 9tn century, but was 
en in Greece, and imagined the horse rebuilt on its ancient site, and was hence called 
its rider to be one being. The name Civitd Veechia. 



not 
and 

‘ bull - spearers ’ or ‘bull - goaders ’ 
ravpos) suggests either the hunting of 
mounted Thessalians (Schol. ad Pind. l.c.) f or 
the driving of bulls by mounted ‘ cowboys * 
(Serv. ad Georg, iii. 115). But whatever the 
origin of the myth, the Centaurs, like the 
Satyrs, represented unbridled animal passions, 
and the combats with Centaurs recorded the 
strife between civilisation and barbarism. 
Chiron alone among them has been made an 
instance of learning and culture. In art of an 
archaic type they are represented with the fore 
part, including the legs, human, having the hind 
quarters of ahorse attached : the more familiar 
type, from the sculptures of the Parthenon 
onwards, showed them as men from the head to 
the loins, while in the rest of the body, the four 



Centaur. (Metope from the Parthenon.) 


hey a 

Centaur is described by Lucian, Zeuxis , 8 
Ov. Met. xii. 898), and appears in a Florenl 
cameo suckling an infant Centaur. 

Oentrltes (Ktvrplnis : Bohtan-tschai), a small 
river of Armenia, which it divided from the land 
of the Carduchi, N. of Assyria. It rises in the 
mountains S. of the ArsiBsa Pains (L. Van), 

ab. i 


(k€vtuv : Centfirlpae (rd Ktrr6piwa 9 al Kc rroipnrou : 
bulls by Ktrropiicivos, in Thuc. ol Ktvrdpiirts, Oenturi 
’ * plnus : Centorbi), an ancient town of the Siculi 
m Sicily, at the foot of Mt. Aetna, on the road 
from Catena to Panormus, and not far from the 
river Symaethus ; in its neighbourhood a great 
quantity of com was grown, and it became 
under the Romans one of the most flourishing 
cities in the island. (Thuc. vi. 90 ; Diod. xiv. 
78: Strab. p. 272 ; Cic. Verr. ii. 67, 09, iii. 0, 45.) 

C66b (K«c os, Ion. K ios : Kf tos, Ion. Kfpos, 
Ceus : Zea ), an island in the Aegaean Sea, one 
of the Cyclades, between the Attic promontory 
Sunium and the island Cythnus, celebrated for 
its fertile soil and its genial climate. It was 
inhabited by Ionians, and originally contained 4 
towns, Ifilis, Carthaea, Coressus,and Poeeessa ; 
but the two latter perished by an 
earthquake. Simonides was a native 
of the island. 

C5ph&15 (Ke$aAA), an Attic demus, 
on the right bank of the Erasmus, 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 

CdphauSnla (K«pa\\i}via f K(<paArj- 
vla: Kc0aAA^v,pl.K«0a\Xflm: Cepha- 
lonia ), called by Homer Same (2dpn) 
or Samos (2duos) (II. ii. 684; Od . iv. 
671, ix. 24), the largest island in the 
Ionian sea, separated from Ithaca on 
the E. by a narrow channel, contains 
848 square miles. It is said to have 
been originally inhabited by Taphians, 
and to have derived its name from the 
mythical Cephalus. Even in Homer 
its inhabitants are called Cephallenes, 
and are the subjects of Odysseus : but 
the name Cephallenia first occurs in 
Herodotus (it. ii. 681; Od. xx. 210; 
Hdt. ix. 28). The island is very moun- 
tainous (xauTraXoiffcrri ) ; and the highest 
mountain, called Aenos, on which stood 
a temple of Zeus, rises more than 4000 
feet above the sea. Cephallenia was 
a tetrapolis, containing the 4 towns, 
Same, Pale, Cbanh, and Pboni. It 
never attained political importance. In the 
cf. Persian wars the inhabitants of Pale are alone 
i6 mentioned. In the Peloponnesian war Cephal- 
surrendered to the Athenians. Same 


lenia surrendered to the 
ventured to oppose the Romans, but was taken 
; by M. Fulvius, b.c. 189. (Strab. pp. 455, 461 ; 
Thuc. ii. 80 ; Liv. xxxvii. 18 ; Polyb. xxii. 18, 28.) 
I ctph&loedlum (Ks<pdKoibtov : Cephaloedita- 
nus; Cefali or CephMS , a Sicel town, which 
took a Greek name, on the N. coast of Sicily in 
the territory of Himera. (Diod. xiv. 56 ; Strab. 
298, when he gained a victory over the Sam- p. 266.) 

nites; and propraetor 295, when he defeatedthe CSph&lus (Kc^oAos). 1. A young man of great 
Etrusoans (Liv. x. 26). — 2. Cn., consul 229, de- beauty, beloved by Eos (Aurora) and carried off 
feated the Illyrians subject to the queen Teuta by her. He is generally explained as represent- 


(Pblyb. ii. 6).-^-8. On., curule aedUe 214 ; praetor ing the morning star which disappears at the 
218, with Suessula as his province ; ana consul approach of dawn. One legend makes him the 
211; in the next year ne was defeated by Bon of Hermes and Herse (dew): he dwells with 


Hannibal near Herdonia in Apulia, and was Eos in the East, and their son is Tithonus 
killed in the battle (Hv. xxiv. 48, 44, xxvii. 1). (Apollod. iii. 14). In other accounts Tithonus is 
— 4 . X., praetor urbanus 192, superintended the the husband of Eos ; and the son of Eos and 
preparations for the war against Antiochus the Cephalus is Phaethon (Hes, Th. 986 ; Pews. 1 . 8). 
Great (Liv. xxxv. 20). i The most famous and poetical story of Cepha- 

Oeatumoellae (Civitd Vecchia), a seaport lus makes him the son of Deion and Diomede, 
town in Etruria, 47 miles from Rome, first be- and husband of Procria or Procne, daughter of 
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Erechtheus, whom he tenderly loved. He was & similar position of the infantDionysm* in the 
beloved by Eos, bnt as he rejected her advances ! great statue of Praxiteles. (Plin. am 74; 
from love to his wife, she advised him to try : Pans. viii. 80, 5.)— S. An Athenian sculptor, 
the fidelity of Procris. The goddess then meta- called the Younger, a son of the great Praxiteles, 
morphosed him into a stranger, and sent him flourished 800 (Plin. xxxvi. 34). 
with rich presents to his house. Prooris was Oiphifdphon (KijSiro^sv), a friend of Euri- 
tempted by the brilliant presents to yield to the pides, is said not only to have been the chief 
stranger, who then discovered himself to be her aotor in his dramas, but sIbo to have aided him 
husband, whereupon she fled in shame to Crete, with his advice in the composition of them. 
Artemis made her a present of a dog called OOphlsui or GophiflUf (Krj<fncr6s, Ki jfunrds). 
Laelaps (AcuAohJ', storm) and a spear which were 1. The chief river in Phocis and Boeotia (now 
never to miss their object, and then sent her Mavroneri), rises near Lilaea in Phocis, nows 
back to Cephalus in disguise. In order to through a fertile valley in Phocis and Boeotia, 
obtain this dog and spear, Cephalus promised and falls into the lake Copais, which is hence 
his love : Procris then made herself known to called Cephisis in the Iliad (v. 709). [Copais.] 
him as his wife, and this led to a reconcilia- —2. The largest river of the Athenian plain, 
tion between them. Procris, however, still rises in the W. slope of Mt. Pentelious, and 
feared the love of Eos, and therefore jealously flows past Athens on the W. into the Saronic 
watched Cephalus when he went out hunting, gulf between Phalerum and Peiraeus.— 8. An- 
Onoe, having heard him call upon the breeze other river of Attica, rising in Mt. Icarius 
(aura), and taking this to imply a mistress on the borders of Megaris, and flowing into the 
named Aura, she watched him, hidden in a sea at EleusiB, now Sarantaporos.—A. A river 
bush. Cephalus, thinking that some animal waB of Argolis, tributary of the Inaohus. 
stirring the leaves, killed her with the never- Cer (K jp, Krjpcs). [Moirae.] 

erring spear. (Ov. Met. vii. 660-865 ; Apollod. Ceramicus Sinus (Gulf of Giova), a bay in 

iii. 15 ; Hyg. Fab. 189.) He is said to have been Caria between Halicarnassus and Cnidus : on the 
banished for thiB homicide by the Areiopagus north side of this bay stood the town of Ceramuf 
and to have gone to Thebes, where his dog which gave the name (Strab. p. 666).— Cera- 
became useful for hunting a destructive fox mioui, a district of Athens. [Athenae.] 

(Pans. ix. 19). Subsequently Cephalus fought Ceramon Agora (Islam Keui),^ town of Phry- 
with Amphitryon agamBt the Teleboans, upon gia on the ‘ royal road * from SuBa to Sardis, 
the conquest of whom he was rewarded with (Xen. Anab. i. 2, 10). 

the island which he called after his own name C&r&SUI (Kcpaaovs : Kcpaffovvrios : nr. Khere- 
Cephallenia (Strab. p. 456). Clearly a number aoun), a flourishing colony of Sinope, on the 
of local traditions, Athenian, Cretan, Theban, coast of Pontus, at the mouth of a river of the 
and Cephalonian, have gathered round the name same name ; chiefly celebrated as the place 
of Cephalus; some from legends of hunters and from which Europe obtained both the cherry 
huntresses, toe last from the similarity of name, and its name. Lucullus is said to have brought 
A Syracusan, and father of the orator Lysias, back plants of the cherry with him to Borne, 
came to Athens at the invitation of Pericles, but this refers probably only to some particular 
He is one of the speakers in Plato’s Republic. Borts, as toe Romans seem to have had toe 
—4. An eminent Athenian orator of the Colly- tree much earlier. — Cerasus fell into decay 
tean demus, flourished b.c. 402. after the foundation of Phamacia (. Kheresoun ). 

CWpheus (Krifavs). 1. King of Ethiopia, son (Xen. Anab. v. 8, 2 ; Plin. xv. 102.) 
of Betas, husband of Cassiopeia, and father of C&r&ta (ra Kf'para), toe Horns, a mountain 
Andromeda, was placed among the stars after on the frontiers of Attica and Megaris. 
his death (Hdt. vii. 61 ; Hor. Od. iii. 29 ; Ceraunli Montes (Ktpavvia 6prj : Khimara), 

Andromeda).— 2. Bon of Aleus and Neaera or a range of mountains extending from toe fron- 
Cleobule, one of the Argonauts. He was king tier of Illyricum along the coast of Epirus, 
of Tegea in Arcadia, and perished, with most of derived their name from the frequent thunder- 
his sons, in an expedition against Heracles. storms which occurred among them. These 

Gdphlsla or Cephissia (K rf<pt<rla more correct mountains made the coast of Epirus dangerous 
than Kjijufftrla : KriQunevs : Kivisia), one of the (Hor. Od. i. 8, 20). They were also called Acro- 
12 Cecropian towns of Attica, and afterwards a ceraunia, though this name was properly applied 
demus belonging to the tribe Erechtheis, NE. to the promontory separating the Adriatic and 
°f Athens, on the W. slope of Mt. Pentelicus. Ionian seas. The inhabitants of these moun- 

G4phisod5rus (KT?0«r<&»pos). 1. An Athenian tains were called Oeraunii (Caes. B.C. iii. 6). 
comic poet of toe Old Comedy, about b.c. 402. Cerb&rus (Kip&tpos), toe dog that guarded 
—A An Athenian orator, a disciple of Isocrates, the entrance of Hades, is mentioned as early 
wrote an apology for Isocrates against Aristotle, as the Homeric poems, but simply as ‘ toe dog,* 
entitled of vpbs 'Apurrorfoii byriypcupal : it is and without the name of Cerberus (II. viii. 868, 
probable that it was this Cephisodonis who wrote Od. xi. 628.) Hesiod calls him a son of Typhon 
a History of the Sacred War. and Echidna, and represents him with 50 heads. 

C6phis6d5tus (Kri<t>icr65oros). 1. An Athenian Later writers describe him as a monster with 
who led a fleet to Thrace in b.c. 859 with so little only 8 heads, with toe tail of a serpent and with 
success that he was recalled and prosecuted: serpents round his neck. Some poets again 
whether he was the same person as the orator call him many-headed or hundred-headed. The 
Cephieodotns is disputed (Dem. c. Lept. p. 501, den of Cerberus is placed on toe further Bide of 
§ 146 ; c. Arietocr. p. 670, § 158).— 8. An Athe- the Styx, at the spot where Charon landed 
nian sculptor, father of Praxiteles. He be- the shades of toe departed. [Hades.] 
longed to that younger school of Attic artists who Gereasdrum or -us or -esflra iK*ptcd<rmpos 

early in the 4th cent. b.c. were passing from the *6\t s, Hdt., KcpKfoovpa, Strab.: El-Arkaa), 
sterner majesty of Phidias to toe idealised grace a city of Lower Egypt, on toe W. b ank of the 
and beauty which were perfected by Praxiteles. Nile, at the point where the river divided into 
The statue, now at Munich, of Sirens and the its 8 principal branches, the E. or Pelusiao, toe 
mftat Pluto (called toe Leuoothea) is a copy of W. or Canopic, and the N. between them, 
his work (Pans. ix. 16). It is interesting to trace Ccreitae or -ii (Kepteirm, the Circassians), 



CERCETItTS 

ft people of Sarmatia Asiatioa, beyond the Cim- 
merian Boiponxfi on the E. coast of the Pains 
Maftotis (Stiab. p. 496 ; Plin. vi. 16). 



Csrberua. (Vrom a brons* itatae.) 


Ceroetlus, a mountain in Thessaly, part of 
the range of Pindus. 

Cerclna and Gercinltis (K cjuflva, K cptcmris : 
Karkenah Is., Bamlah , and Gherba), 2 low 
islands off the N. coast of Africa, in the mouth 
of the Lesser Syrtis, united by a bridge, and 
possessing a fine harbour. Cercina was the 
larger, and had on it a town of the same name. 
(Strab. pp. 128, 831.) 

Cerolne (K epKlyrj: Kara-dagh ), a mountain 
in Macedonia, between the Axms and Strymon. 

Oereinitis (K *pKivins)t & lake in Macedonia, 
near the mouth of the Strymon, through which 
this river flows. 

Cercinium, a town in Thessaly between 
Larissa and Pherae. 

Ceroo, Q. Lut&tlus, consul with A. Manlius 
Torquatus, b.c. 241, in conjunction with his col- 
league, subdued the Falisci or people of Falerii, 
who revolted from the Romans. 

Cercfipes (Kip/catres), droll and thievish 
gnomes, robbed HeradeH in his sleep, but were 
taken prisoners by him, and either given to 
Omphale, or killed, or set free again. Some 
placed them at Thermopylae (Hat. vii. 216) ; 
but the comic poem Cercopes, which bore the 
name of Homer, probably placed them at 
Oechalia in Euboea. Others transferred them 
to Lydia, or the islands called Pithecusae, 
which derived their name from the Cercopes 
who were changed into monkeys by Zeus for 
having deceived him. (Ov. Met xiv. 90 ; Diod. 
iv. 81 ; Mela, ii. 7 ; Suid. 8.v.) 

Cercops (K 1. One of the oldest 
Orphic poets, also called a Pythagorean, was 
the author of an epio poem, * on the descent of 
OrpheuB to Hades’ (Clem. Alex. Strom . p. 883 ; 
cf. Cic. N. D. i. 88.H8. Of Miletus, the con- 
temporary and rival of Hesiod, is said to have 
been the author of an epic poem called 
Aegimiue, which is also ascribed to Hesiod 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 46; Athen. p. 608). 

Oercjron (K«p*iW), son of Poseidon or He- 

Sis daughter Alope, and killed *afl strangers 
whote he overcame in wrestling ; he was in the 
ond conquered and slain by Theseus. 
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Owdyllum (KfpdtfAior), a small town in Mace- 
donia on the right bank of the Strymon, oppo- 
site AHWOLMI. 

CMUis, PdtXIXuf, served under Vettiui 
Bolanus, in Britain, a.d. 61 ; was one of the 
generals Who supported the claim of Vespasian 
to the empire, 69; suppressed the revolt of 
Civilis on the Rhine, 70; and was governor of 
Britain, 71, when he conquered a great part of 
the Brigante* (Tac. Bist v. 14, Agr . 8, 17). 

Cereatae ( Oaeamari ), a town m Latium, in 
the territory of Arpinum, and the actual birth- 
plaoe of Marius (Ktpptarai, Plut. Mar. 8), who 
probably made it a municipium (Plin. iii. 68). 

06r6s. [Demetbb.] 

Cerfenina, a town of the Marsi on the Via 
Valeria, at the pass leading to Corfinium. 

Gerilli (Cirelta Vecehia), a town inBruttium 
on the coast, S. of the mouth of the Lane. 

Cerinthus (Kiipivdos), a town on the E. coast 
of Euboea, on the river Budorus. 

Geraft (¥Jpvn : prob. Argutn), an island off 
the W. coast of Africa, to wmoh the Phoenicians 
traded (Ptol. vi. 4 ; Scyl. Peripl. 58). 

Gerret&ni, an Ibenan people m Hispania 
Tarraoonensis, in the modem uerdagnOt m the 
Pyrenees, subsequently divided into two tribes, 
the Juliani and Augustani (Plin. iii. 28). 

Cersobleptes (Kepcro/SAlim^), son of Cotys, 
king of Thrace, on whose death in B.c. 868 he 
inherited the kingdom in conjunction with 
Berisades and Amadocus. As an ally of the 
Athenians, Cersobleptes became involved in 
war with Philip, by whom he was defeated 
and reduced to the condition of a tributary, 848. 
(Dem. Phil. iii. 114 ; Diod. xvi. 70.) 

Oersus (K 4p<ros : Merhes), a river of Cilicia, 
flowing through the Pylae Syro-Ciliciae, into 
the E. side of the G-ulf of Issus. 

Certdnlum (K cpr6viov), a town in Mysia, 
mentioned by Xenophon (Anab. vii. 8, 8). 

Cervidlus Scaevfila. [Sgaevola.] 

Gerus, an old Latin name for the deity of 
creative power, is from the same root as create 
and Ceres: hence in the hymns of the Salii 
1 Cerus manus,’ or ‘ Cerus auonus ’ = creator 
bonus (Varr. L. L. vii. 26 ; C. I. L. i. 46). 

Cerynla (K tpvvla : Girne), a town of Cyprus 
on the north coast between Lapethus and 
Aphrodisiuxn. 

G6ryx (K ijpvf), an Attic hero, son of Hermes 
and Aglauros, from whom the priestly family of 
the Ceryces at Athens derived their origin 
According to the Eleusinian tradition, however, 
Ceryx, from whom they were descended, was a 
younger son of Eumolpus. It is probable that 
the Ceryces were an Athenian family which at 
some time took the place of an Eleusinian 
family of priests. [Diet. Ant art. Eleusinia.] 

CestrinS (Kecrrpfa?), a district of Epirus 
in the S. of Chaonia and N. of the Thyamis, 
said to have been formerly called Cammania, 
and to have derived its later name from Cestri- 
nus, son of Helenas. (Thuc. i. 46 ; Paus. i. 11.) 

Geftrui (K 4<rrpos: AJc-su ), a considerable 
river of Pamphylia, flowing from the Taurus 
southwards into the Mediterranean. It was 
navigable in its lower course, at least as far as the 
city of Perge, which stood on its W. bank, 60 
stadia above its mouth. (Strab. p. 667.) 

0et6i (KfirctotU mentioned in Od. xi. 621 as 
fighting on the Trojan side under Eurypylus, a 
prince from the southern part of Asia Minor. 
In this people (and in the legends of Memncm) 
we have probably the Homeric tradition of the 
Hittites (the Kheta of Egyptian monuments), 
who seem to have migrated from Armenia into 
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the Semit countries, and founded a greet 
empire, .extending from their two capitals, 
Kadesh on the Orontes and Carchemish (-Ni- 
nos Veins) on the Euphrates, through a great 
part of Ana Minor as far as the Aegaean. The 
time of their greatest power was about the 
14th century B.C., when they united the tribeB 
of a great part of Asia Minor in their wars 
against Ramses IL, which ended after the great 
battle of Kadesh in an alliance on no unequal 
terms with Egypt. The monuments between 
Smyrna and Epnesus, mentioned byHerodotus 
(it 106) as Egyptian, are really Hittite, and 
mark tneir conquests westward. Their empire 
gradually dwindled and ended with the fall of 
Carchemish b.c. 717. Their chief deity was the 
goddess Atargates [see AphboditeJ, whose 
priestesses are held by some to be the origin of the 
myths of the Amazons. [Akazones ; Memnon.] 
Gethtens, Comftllus, an ancient patrician 
family. They seem to have kept up an old fashion 
of wearing the toga without a tunica beneath, 
the toga being folded round the body like a 
girdle as in the cinctue Gabinus [see Diet. Ant. 
art. Toga], to which Horace alludes in the words 
cinctuti Cethegi (An Pott. 60) ; and Lucan (ii. 
648) describes the associate of Catiline thus, 
exeertique rrumus vesana Cethegi. 1. K., 
ourule aedile and pontifex maximus b.c. 218 ; 
praetor 211, when he had the charge of Apulia, 
censor 200, and consul 204. In the next year 
he commanded as proconsul in Cisalpine Gaul, 
where he defeated Mago, brother of Hannibal. 
He died 196. His eloquence was rated very 
high, so that Ennius gave him the name of 
Suadae medulla , and Horace twioe refers to 
him as an ancient authority for the usage of 
Latin words. (Cic. de Sen. 14, 60 ; Hor. JBpist. 
ii. 2, 116, Are Pott. 60.)— >2. C., commanded in 
Spain as proconsul 200 (Liv. xxxi. 49); was 
aedile 199 ; consul 197, when he defeated the 
Insubrians and Cenomanians in Cisalpine Gaul ; 
and censor 194.— & P., curule aedile 187, 
praetor 185, and consul 181. The grave of 
Numa was discovered in his consulship (Plut. 
Num. 22). — 4. M., consul 160, when he drained a 
part of the Pomptine Marshes. — 5. P., a friend of 
Marius, proscribed by Sulla, 88, but in 88 went 
over to Sulla, and was pardoned.— 6. C., one of 
Catiline’s crew, was a profligate from hiB early 
youth. When Catiline left Rome, 68, after 
Cicero’s first speech, Cethegus stayed behind 
under the orders of Lentulus. His charge was 
to murder the leading senators ; but the tardi- 
ness of Lentulus prevented anything being 
done. Cethegus was arrested and condemned 
to death with the other conspirators. (Sail. Cat . 
46-65; Luoan, ii. 648.) 

Citfus (K^rciof), a small river of Mysia, 
flowing from the N., and falling into the Calcus 
close to Pergamum (Plin. v. 126). 

Gentrdnes or Centrdnei, a people in Gallia 
Belgica, dependents of the Nervii. 

Otyx (Kqftp, king of Trachys, husband of 
Alcyone. His death is differently related. 
[AxiCYOne.] He was the father of Hippasus, 
who fell fighting as the ally of Heracles. 

Chabtras (XafiApas: Khabur ), a river of 
Mesopotamia which rises in Mt. Marius and 
flows 8. into the Euphrates at Ciroesium (Ptol. 
v. 18; Procop. B. P. ii. 5). Its name varied 
(prob. in different parts of its course) : it ap- 
pears as Aborrhas in Strab. p. 747 ; Ammian. 
adv. 8 ; and as Arazee in Xen. Andb. i. 4, 19. 

Ghabiias (Xafylas), a celebrated Athenian 
general. In b.c. 892 he succeeded Iphicrates in 1 
toe command of the Athenian forces at Corinth. I 
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In 888 he assisted Evagoras in Cyprus against 
the Persians. In 878 he was one of the 
commanders of the forces sent to the aid of 
Thebes against Agesilaus, when he adopted for 
the first time that manoeuvre for whioh he 
became so celebrated, — ordering his men to 
await the attack with their spears 
against the enemy and their shields rest i 
one knee. A statue was afterwards erected at 
Athens to Chabrias in this posture. In 876 he 
gained an important victory off Naxos over the 
Lacedaemonian fleet under the command of 
Pollis. In 861 he took the command of the naval 
force of Tachos, king of Egypt, who was in 
rebellion against Persia. In 868 he was sent as 
the Athenian commander in Thrace, but was 
compelled by Charidemus to make a peace 
unfavourable to Athens. On the breaking out 
of the Sooial war in 857, Chabrias commanded 
the Athenian fleet. At the siege of Chios he 
sailed into the harbour before the rest of the 
fleet, and, when his ship was disabled, he 
refused to Bave his life by abandoning^, and 
fell fighting. (Nep. Chabrias ; Xen. HeU. v. 
1—4; Diod. xv. 29-84, xvi. 7.) 

Ch&erSa, 0. Cassius, tribune of the praetorian 
cohorts, formed the conspiracy by whioh Cali- 
gula was slain, a.d. 41. Chaerea was put to 
death by Claudius upon his accession. (Suet. 
Cal. 66 ; Dio Cass. lix. 29 ; Tac. Ann. i. 82.) 

GhaerSmon (Xcupfifuov). 1. One of the most 
celebrated of the later tragic poets at Athens, 
about b . c . 880 . He was one of the 'Kvayvutr- 
tikoI, or ‘Reading Tragedians,’ who in the 
decline of tragedy composed subtle and over- 
strained plays which were not acted but read 
before a select audience. Some of his plays 
were for acting. (Athen. p. 607.)—2. Of Alexan- 
dria, a Stoic philosopher, chief librarian of the 
Alexandrian library, was afterwards called to 
Rome, and became the preceptor of Nero. He 
wrote a history of Egypt, on Hieroglyphics, on 
Comets, and a grammatical work. Martial (xi. 
66) wrote an epigram upon him. 

Ghaerdphon (Xaioe<fwr), a pupil of Socrates, 
was banished by tne Thirty, and returned to 
Athens on the restoration of democracy, b.c. 
408 . He was dead when the trial of Socrates 
took place, 899 . (Xen. Mem. i. 2, 48, ii. 8, 1.) 

ChaerSnSa (Xoupwvtia : Xcupwtvs : Capuma ), 
the Homeric Arne according to Pausanias, a 
town in Boeotia on the Cephisus near the 
frontier of Phocis, a dependant of Orchomenus. 
It stood where the valley of the Cephissus nar- 
rows to two miles, and thus it commanded the 
approach from the north. It was memorable for 
the defeat of the Athenians and the Boeotians 
in B.c. 888 by Philip, king of Macedon, and for 
Sulla’s viotory over the army of Mithridates, 86. 
Chaeronea was the birthplace of Plutarch. 
Several remains of the ancient city have been 
discovered at Capuma : a theatre excavated in 
the rook, an aqueduct, and the marble lion (broken 
in pieces) which adorned the sepulchre of the 
Boeotians who fell at the battle of Chaeronea. 
(Thuc. iv. 76; Pans. ix. 41, 6; Strab. p. 414; 
Plut Bull. 17.) 

Ch&l&eum (XaAcuov : XaAcuos), a port-town 
of the Loori Ozolae on the Crissaean gulf, on 
the frontiers of Phocis (Thuc. iii. 101). 

Chalaf tra (Xahdarpa), a town in Mygdonia in 
acedonia, at the mouth of the river Axius 
(Hdt vii. 128 ; Strab. p. 880). 

Chalet or -ae or -ia (x4m% Xd\Kcu, Xahxla : 
Charkij , an island of the Carpathian sea, near 
Rhodes, with a town of the same name, and 
temple of Apollo (Strab. p. 488 ; Thuc. viiL 41). 
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Aid, Turk., Ru.), a G*eek city of Bithynia, on 
the com! of the Propontis et the entrance of 
the Bosporus, newly opposite to Byzantium, 
was founded by a oniony from Megara in b.o. 
685 . As occupying an inferior site to that of 
Bysantium it was spoken of by the orade as 
4 she city of the blind ’ (Strab. p. 820 ; Tao. Ann. 
xii. 68). After a long period of independence 
it became subject to the kings of Bithynia, who 



Coin of Chalcodon. 

Obv., haad of Demoter veiled ; rev., Apollo Mated on 
phalos ; Mow kaax ; itrnok olro. B.o. 300-270. 


removed most of its inhabitants to the new city 
of Nicomedia (b.o. 140). The Romans restored 
its fortifications, and made it the chief city of 
the province of Bithynia, or Pontica Prima. It 
was entirely destroyed by the Turks.— The 
fourth oecumenical council of the Church met 
here a.d. 451. (Horn. II. ii. 587 ; Strab. p. 820 ; 
Thuc. iv. 75 ; Xen. An. vii. 1, 20 ; Pint. Lueull. 8.) 

GhalcIdXeS (Xa\KtMtcri), a peninsula in Mace- 
donia between the Thermaic and Strymonic 
gulfs, runs out into the sea like a 8-pronged fork, 



JOdhx of Oh&loldian league, atrook at Olynthus b.c. 803-800. 
Obv., head of Apollo laureate ; rev., lyre, xaakiaeqn ; ma- 
giateate'B name, xni apixtonos. 


ending in 8 smaller peninsulas, Pallene, Sitro- 
nia, and Acte or Athob. It derived its name 
from Chaloidian colonists. [Chalcis, No. 1.] 
Chaloidlus, a Platonio philosopher who lived 
probably in the 5th centnry of the Christian 
era, translated into Latin the Timaeut of Plato, 
on which he likewise wrote a voluminous com- 


mentary. Edited by Meursius, Leyden, 1617, 
and by Fabrioius, Hamburg, 1718. 

Chaleioeeus (XoAicfoucos), * the goddess of the 
brazen house, 1 a surname of Athene at Sparta, 
from the brazen temple there. [Athene.] 

Chalcifipe (Xo \Ki6mj). 1. Daughter of 
Eurypylus, king of Cos, mother of Thessalus 
by Heracles (it. ii. 676; Apollod. ii. 7, 8). — 2. 
Daughter of Aeetes, and sister of Medea, mar- 
ried to Phrixus (Ap. Eh. ii. 1140; Apollod. i. 9). 

Chalets (Xo\k(s : XoKkiMs, Chafeidensis). 
1. ( Egripo or Negroponte ), the principal town 
of Euboea, situated on the narrowest part of the 
Euripus, and united, as early as b.c. 411, with 
the mainland by a bridge (Thuc. viii. 95 ; Diod. 
zv. 80). It was a very anoient town, originally 
inhabited by Abantes or Curates, and colonised 
by Attic Ionians under Cothus. In the time of 
Hesiod (Op. 655) Child's was ruled by a king : in 
the next century by an oligarchy of the richer 
okas called Hippobotae (Strab. p. 447 ; Hdt. v. 
IT). The Athenians planted 4,000 deruohshere 


in b.c. 566, who retired on the Persian invaekm 
(Hdi v. 77, vi. 100). Its flourishing 
at an early period is attested by the numerous 
colonies which it planted in various parts of the 
Mediterranean. It founded so many cities in the 
peninsula in Macedonia between the Strymonic 
and Thermaio gulfs, that the whole peninsula 
was called Chaloidioe. In Italy it founded 
Cuma, and in Sicily Naxos. Chalcis was usually 
subject to Athens during the greatness of the 
latter city, and afterwards passed into the hands 
of the Macedonians, Antiocnus, Mithridates, and 
the Bomans. It was a place of great military 
importance, as it commanded the navigation 
between the N. and S. of Greece, and hence it 
was often taken and retaken by the different 
parties contending for the supremacy in Greece. 
— The orator Isaeus and the poet Lyoophron 
were bom at Chalcis, and Aristotle died here. 



i — 2. A town in Aetolia at the mouth of the 
! Evenus, situated at the foot of the mountain 
Chalcis, and hence also called Hypochalcis 
(Horn. II. ii. 640 ; Thuc. ii. 88 ; Strab. p. 451). — 
A (Kinnesrin, Ru.), a city of Syria, in a fruitful 
plain, near the termination of the river Chains : 
the chief city of the district of Chaloidice, which 
lay to the E. of the Orontes.-— 4. A city of Syria 
on the Belas, in the plain of Marsyas. 

Ch&lcddon (XoAkoW), king of the Abantes 
in Euboea, was said to be a son of Abas, the 
descendant of Erechthens. He was father of 
Elphenor, who fought at Troy (II. ii. 541, iv. 
464). He was killed by Amphitryon, fighting 
against Thebes. His descendants were called 
the Chalcodontidae, and ruled over parts of 
Boeotia as well as of Euboea. (Eur. Ion . 69 ; 
Paus. viii. 15, 8, ix. 19, 8.) 

Chaldaea (XaKteda: Xa Ktiaios), in the nar- 
rower sense, was a province of Babylonia, about 
the lower oourse of the Euphrates, the border 
of the Arabian Desert, and the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. It was intersected by numerous 
canals, and was extremely fertile. In a wider 
sense, the term is applied to the whole of Baby- 
lonia, and even to the Babylonian empire, on 
account of the supremacy which the Chaldaeans 
acquired at Babylon. They seem to have been 
settled on the shores of the Persian Gulf when 
they are first heard of in the 9th cent. b.c. 
Under Merodaoh Baladan, about b.c. 700, they 
became masters of Babylonia and gave their 
name to the whole country. [Babylon.] 

Chains (X&or : Koweik), a river of N. Syria, 
flowing S. past Beroea and Chalois, and ter- 
minating in a marsh y hit*. 

Ch&ybes (XcUvficf), a people apparently of 
Scythian origin (later called Chaldaei), said to 
be descended from Chalybs son of Ares. They 
represent the earliest workers in iron of whom 
the Greeks had heard; they are generally re- 
presented as dwelling on the S. shore of the 
Blaok Sea, about Themiseyra and the Thermodon 
[ (and probably to a wider extent, for Herodotus 
clearly mentions them among the nations W. 
of the Halyft), and occupying themselves in the 
working of iron. (Strab. p. 549, 551 ; Hdt i. 28 ; 
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Mk. JV. TIT; Ap. Rh. ii. 1009; Verg. Georg, i in wit of money, he entered intc^ienriy of 
i. m Artabaaus, the revolted satrap of Western Asia, 

iMJhwi (XaXv/Wv : 0. T. Helbon), a city of but was ne aUed by theAthttiana <>» «* 

afterwards Bxosoia, plaint of Artaxerxes m. In tbs Oiv nthian 

Chamaelfcm (X*im\4»v), a Peripatetic philo- war, 849, he commanded the ‘mercenaries sent 
sopher, or, rather, student of literature, of from Athens to the aid of Oljmthug. In 840 
Hfraft le a on the Pontus, one of the disciples of he commanded the force sent to aid Byzantmm 
Aristotle, wrote works on several ancient Greek against Philip ; but he effected nothing, and 
poets, and on philosophical subjects. was accordingly superseded by Phoeion. In 

a people in Germany, who were 888 he was one of the Athenian commanders at 
co m p ell ed by the T V*™*" conquests to change the battle of Chaeronea. When Alexander 
their abodes several times. They first appear invaded Asia in 884, Chares was living _ at 
in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, but after- Sigeum ; and in 888 he commanded for Darius 
wards migrated E., defeated the Bructori, and at Mytilene. (Arrian, Anab. ii. 1, iii. 2.)— 8. Of 
sett led between the Weser and the Harz. At Mytilene, an officer at the court of Alexander 
a later time -they dwelt on the lower Rhine, and the Great, wrote a history of Alexander in 
were auxiliaries of the Franks. (Strab. p. 291 ; 10 books.— 8. An artist of Lindus in Rhodes, 
Tac. Germ. 2, 88, Ann. xiii. 55 ; Ammian. xvii. 8.) the favourite pupil of Lysippus, flourished B.c. 

Gh&ftnes (Xdoyes), one of the 8 peoples in- 290. He belonged to a period when it was 
habiting Epirus, were at an earlier period in sought to replace the old grandeur and sim- 
possession of the whole country, but sub- plicity by mere size and dramatio effect His 
sequentiy dwelt along the ooast from the river chief work was the statue of the Sun, which, 
Thyamis northwards to the Acroceraunian pro- under the name of ‘ The Colossus of Rhodes,* 
montory, which district was therefore called was celebrated as one of the 7 wonders of the 
Chaonia. By the poets Chaonius is used as world. Its height waB upwards of 105 English 
equivalent to Epirot. feet (70 cubits), the fingers being larger than 

Ch&6s (Xdos), tli© vacant and infinite space most statues (Plin. xxxiv. 41) ; it was 12 years 
which existed according to the ancient cosmo- in erecting, and cost 800 talents. It stood 
gomes previous to the creation of the world, and at the entrance of the harbour of Rhodes, but 
out of which the gods, men, and all things arose, there is no truth in the tradition that itB legs 
Chaos was the mother of Erebos and Nyx, from extended over the mouth of theffiarbour. It was 
whom again were bom Aether and Hemera(Hes. overthrown and broken to pieceBby an earth- 
Th. 1163.). In the Orphic cosmogony Chaos quake 56 years after its erection, b.c. 224. (Cf. 
and Aether are bom from Chronos. Strab. p. 652 ; Polyb. v. 88.) The fragments 

Charadra (XapdSpa : Xapabpouos). 1. A town remained on the ground 900 years, till they 
in Phocis on the river Charadrus, situated on were sold by the general of the caliph Othman 
an eminence not far from Lilaea (Hdt. viii. 88 ; IV. to a Jew of Emesa, who carried them away 
Pans. x. 8).— 2. A town in Epirus, SW. of Am- 
bracia. — 3. A town in Messenia, built by Pelops. 

Charadrus (Xdpa&pos). 1. A small river in 
Phocis, a tributary of the Cephisus.— 2. A small 
river in Argolis, a tributary of the Inachus. — 

8. A small river in Messenia, rises near Oeohalia. 

Charadrus ( Xdpabpos , Khaladran), a town in 
Cilicia on the coast road from Arsinoe to Selinus 
(Trajanopolis). 

Charax (Xdpafl, of Pergamum, a historian 
of the 2nd cent, b.c., wrote a work in 40 books, 
called 'EWtivuccL, and another named Xpovucd. 

(In Mttller, Frdgm. Hist. Graee.) 

Chirac (Xdpaf, i.e. a palisaded camp : Xa pa- 
Kurds'), the name of several cities, which took 
their origin from military stations. The most Ch&rldSmus ( Xaplbrjfios ). 1. Of Oreus in 

remarkable of them stood at the mouth of the Euboea, of mean origin, becaun the cap tain of 
Tigris. [Alexandria, No. 4.] There were a band of mercenaries, and served in this capa- 
others in the Chersonesus Taurica, in N. Media, city under the Athenian generals Iphicrates and 
near Celaenae in Phrygia, in Corsica, and on Timotheus. He next entered the service of the 
the Great Syrtis in Africa. satrap Artabazus, who had revolted against 

Ctaraxus J (Xdpa£os) of Mytilene, son of Sea- Artaxerxes HI., knd subsequently of “otys, 
mandronymus and brother of Sappho, fell in king of Thrace, whose daughter he married. 
b>ve with Rhodopis. On the murder of Cotys, 880, Charidemus ad 

Cuftxes ( Xdpifs ). 1. An Athenian general, hered to the cause of his son Cersobleptos, and 
who for a long series of years contrived by pro- on behalf of the latter earned on the struggle 
fuse corruption to maintain his influence with with the Athenians for the possession of the 
the people, in spite of his very disreputable Chersonesus. The Athenians, however, con- 
cbaracter. In b.c. 867 he was sent to the aid sidered that they were in some way indebted to 
of the Phhasians, who were hard pressed by the him for the surrender of the Chersonese, since 
Arca dians and Arrives, and he succeeded in they voted him a golden crown. In 849 he was 
relieving them (Xen. Hell. vii. 2, 18; Diod. appointed by the Athenians commander in the 
xv. 76). In the Social war, after the death of Olynthian war, but next year was superseded 
Chabnas, 856, he had the command of the and replaced by Chares. (Dem. e. Arittocr . ; 
Athenian fleet along with Iphicrates and Athen. p. 486.)— 2. An Athenian, one of the ora- 
Timotheus. His colleagues havmg refused, in tors whose surrender was required by Alexander 
. msequence of a storm, to risk an engagement, in b.c. 885, after the destruction of Thebes, fled 
Chares accused them to the people, and they to Asia, and took refuge with Darius, by whose 
were recalled (Ibod. xvi. 21 ; Nep. Tim. 4). orders he was put to death, 888, shortly before 
Being now left in the sole command, and being the battle of Issue (Plot. Fhoe. 16 ; Curt. iii. 20 


I on 980 camels, a.d. vtv. 

I Oh&rioMf (XapucKrjs). 1. An Athenian dema- 
gogue, son of Apolloaorus, was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to investigate the affair of 
the mutilation of the Hermae, b.c. 415 ; was one 
of the commanders of the Athenian fleet, 418 ; 
and one of the Thirty on the capture of Athens 
by Lysander, 404 (Xen. Hell. ii. 8, 2).— 8. An 
eminent physician at Rome, attended the em* 
peror Tibenus. 

Ch&ricl5 (XapiK\&). 1. A nymph, daughter 
of Apollo, wife of the centaur Chiron, and 
mother of Carystus and Ocyroe (Find. Pyth. iv. 
108).— 2. A nymph, wife of Eueres and mother 
, of Teiresiab. 
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dllUkl (Xe&lAmf), king of Saarta, mb of 
Polydeotea, is mm to have momtodUB name 
Stem the general joy excited by ike justice of 
hie nude Lycurgus when he placed him, a new- 
born infant, on the royal seat, and bade the 
Spartana acknowledge him for their king. He 
carried on war against Argos and Tegea; he 
was taken prisoner by the Tegeans, bnt was dis- 
missed without ransom on giving a promise 
(which he did not keep) that the Spartans 
should abstain in future from attacking Tegea. 
(Pint. Lyc. 5; Hdt. viii. 181; Pans. iii. 7.) 

Ch&ris, Ch&rlt6f (Xdpis, Xdpirts). Chans was 
the personification of Grace and Beauty. In 
the Iliad (xviii. 882 ; cf. Hes. Th. 945) she is de- 
scribed as the wife of Hephaestus, but in the 
Odyssey Aphrodite appears as the wife of 
Hephaestus, from whidi we may infer, not 
indeed the identity of Aphrodite and Charis, 
but a likeness of their attributes. The idea of 
personified grace and beauty was at an early 
period divided into a plurality of beings, and 
even in the Homeric poems the plural Charites 
occurs several times. — The Charites (called 
Qratiae by the Homans) are usually described 
as the daughters of Zeus, and as 8 m number, 
namely Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia. (In 
Cic. N.D. iii. 17, 44, they are children of Erebus 
and Nox, which may perhaps, like the theory of 
their birth from Lethe, symbolise the perish- 
able nature of gratitude). The names of the 
Charites sufficiently express their character. 
They were the goddesses who enhanced the en- 
joyments of life by refinement and gentleness. 
They are mostly described as in the service of 
other divinities, and they lend their grace and 
beauty to everything that delights ana elevates 
in heaven, on earth, and in the under world. 
(Pind. 01. xiv. 5; Theocr. xvi. 108.) The gen- 
tleness and gracefulness which they impart to 
man's ordinary pleasures are expressed by their 
moderating the exciting influence of wine (Hor. 
Od. iii. 19, 16 ; cf. Athen. p. 86), and by their 
accompanying Aphrodite as her tire-maidens 
(17. v. 888; Od. viii. 862; Hes. Op. 72; Paus. 
vi. 24). Poetry, however, is the art which is 
especially favoured by them, and hence they are 
the friends of the Muses, with whom they live 
together in Olympus (Pind. 01. xiv. 10). With 
Athene also as the goddesB of all arts, with 
Hermes as the god of ready and winning speech, 
and with Peitho for the same reason, the Charites 
were often connected. The worship of the 



Gharitas. (From a oofa of G«rma.) 

Charites from an early period was especially 
noticeable at Orchomenus, where they had a 
temple, and were regarded as the givers of 
inornate (cf. Pane. ix. 85; Pind. xii. 26; Strab. 
p. 414), to whom probably corresponded the two 
ftssrites, Auxo and Hegemane worshipped at 
Athens (Paus. i. 82, ix. 85 ; Pollux, viii. 106). In 
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art the familiar representation of the Graces aa 
three naked figures belongs to the Hellenistic 
period ; in the earlier periods they were repre- 
sented as fully clothed ; it is probably right te 
recognise a transition period when they were re- 
presented in transparent chiton without a girdle 
(‘ solatia semis, 1 Hor. Od. i. 80; ‘ soluta ac 



perlucida veste,' Sen. de Benef. i. 8), in statues 
of (probably) about B.c. 800-200, after which 
the naked type became more common. 

ChArlslus. 1. Aurelius Aroadius, a Homan 
jurist, lived in the reign of Constantine the 
Great, and wrote 8 works, De Testibus , De 
Muneribus ewiUbus , and De Officio Praefecti 
praetorio , all of which are cited in the Digest. 
—2. Flavius Sosip&ter, a Latin grammarian, 
a.d. 400, author of a treatise in 5 books, drawn 
up for the use of his son, entitled Institutiones 
Orammaticae , which has come down to us in a 
very imperfeot state. The work is of import- 
ance because he quotes largely from earlier 
writers, and, besides his grammatical informa- 
tion, preserves facts of value in archaeology. 
Edited by Putschius in Orammaticae Latinae 
Auctores Antiqui , Hanov. 1605, and by Linde- 
mann, in Corpus Orammat. Latin. Veterum, 
Lips. 1840 ; Keil, Lips. 1857. 

[ Ch&rites. [Charis.] 

[ Charlton (Xaplrwv), of Aphrodisias, a town of 
Caria, the author of a Greek romance, in 8 
books, on the Loves of ChaereasandCallirrhoe. 
The names are probably feigned (from y dpis 
and 'AQpoBlni), as the time and position of the 
author certainly are. He represents himself as 
the secretary of the orator Athenagoras, evi- 
dently referring to the Syracusan orator men- 
tioned by Thucydides (vi. 85, 86) as the political 
opponent of Hermocrates. Nothing is known 
respecting the real life or the time of the author ; 
but he probably did not live earlier than the 4th 
century after Christ. Edited by D’Orville, 8 
vols. Amst. 1750, with a valuable commentary; 
reprinted with additional notes by Beck, 
Lips. 1788. 

Charmande (Xaptu Ivtoj : nr. Hit), in Mesopo- 
tamia, on the Euphrates (Xen. An. i. 5, 10). 

Charmldes (Xap/dbis). 1. An Athenian, son 
of Glauoon, cousin to Critias, and uncle by the 
mother’s side to Plato, who introduces him in 
the dialogue which bears his name as a very 
young man at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. In b.c. 404 he was one of the 
Ten, and was slain fighting against Thrasybulus 
at the Piraeus (Xen. Hell. ii. 4, Mem. iu. 7)/— 
2. Called also Charmadafby Cicero, a friend of 
Philo of Larissa, in conjunction with whom he 
is said by some to have been the founder of a 
4th Academy. He lived b.c. 100. Cioero praises 



m CHABON 

kiipowam almninty >nd hi« •loqaeno. (i$ Or. 

1 $> 1#) - 
ifmnm (XMpmr). 1. Son of Erebos, conveyed 

la hi* boot the shade* of the dead aerose the 

rifiM of the lower world. For this servioe he 

was paid with an obolns or danaoes : the ooin 

waa placed in the month of every corpse before 

its burial (Lucian, Mort. Dial, i. 8, xi. 4). It 

should be noticed that Oharon is not mentioned 

in Homer, and appears first in the Minyas of I 

the Theban epic cycle. He is represented as an 
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Oharon. Harmaa, and Bool. (From a Roman lamp.) 

ugly bearded man clothed in the exomis. — 2. A 
distinguished Theban, concealed Pelopidas and 
his fefiow conspirators in his house, when they 
returned to Thebes with the view of delivering 
it from the Spartans, b.c. 879.-8. A historian 
of Lampsacus, lived about 460 B.C., and wrote 
works on Aethiopia, Persia, Greece, <fcc., the 
fragments of which are collected by MtiUer, 
Fragm. Hist or. Oraec. 

Charondas (XapArbu), a lawgiver of Catana, 
who legislated for his own and the other cities 
of Chalcidian origin in Sicily and Italy. His 
date is uncertain. He is said by some to have 
been a disciple of Pythagoras; and he must 
have lived before the time of Anaxilaos, tyrant 
of Rhegium, b.c. 494-476, for the Rhegians used 
the laws of Charondas till they were abolished 
by Anaxilaus. The latter fact sufficiently re- 
futes the common account that Charondas drew 
up a code of laws for Thurii, since this city was 
not founded till 448. A tradition relates that 
Charondas one day forgot to lay aside his sword 
before he appeared in the assembly, thereby 
viola ting one of his own laws, and that on being 
reminded of this by a citizen, he exclaimed, 

* By Zens, I will establish it/ and immediately 
stabbed himself. The laws ascribed to him by 
Diodorus and Stobaeus cannot be regarded as 
genuine, and belong to a later date. (Plat. Rep. 

A™ 4 - *>• la « 5. 1, iv. 11, 10; Diod. 
xu. 19, 85 ; Stob. xliv. 20.) 

CUfpM (Xdpof). 1. A chief among the Epi- 
rote, sided with the Romans in their war wuh 
Philip V., B.c. 198 (Polyb. xvii. 8).-8. A grand- 
son of the above. He was educated at Rome, 
and alter his return to his own country adhered 
to the Roman cause; but he is represented by 
Polybius as a monster of cruelty. He died at 
Brundmum, 167. (Polyb. xxx. 14, xxxii. 21.) 
gwgrbdta. [ScyllaJ 
teinin, a people of Germany, allies or 
j ypy fofrj; 0 * the Cherusci, to the N. and NW. 
of whom they dwelt, on the W. bank of the 


Visuxgte (Weeer), and to the E. of theRrttctari 
(Tac. Germ. 84; Ptbl. ii. 11, 22). 

Chatti (sometimes written 0atti),one of the 
most important German tribes who occupied a 
territory between the Rhine sad the upper part 
of the weser. As they remained more stationanr 
than some other German tribes, they have left 
their name in this, their earliest settlement, in 
the name Heese. The Adrana (Eder) flowed 
through their lancLand Mattium (Maaen) was 
their chief town. We hear of them as fighting 
against the Romans under Drusus, defeated, 
but never really subdued, and as engaged in 
hostilities with the Hermandures and Cherusoi. 
(Tac. Ann. i. 55, xii. 27, Mist. iv. 87, Germ, 86 ; 
Dio Cass. liv. 88, lv. 1.) 

Ghattfi&rii, a Frisian people who dwelt S. of 
Flevo ( Zuyder See) between the Amisia (Erne) 
and the Rhine (Strab. p. 291). 

Chauoi or Gaud, a powerful people in the 
NE. of Germany between the Amisia (Erne) 
and the Albis (Elbe), divided by the ViBurgis 
(Weser), which flowed through their territory, 
into Majores and Minores, the former W. and 
the latter E. of the river. They are described by 
Tacitus as the noblest and the justest of the 
Gorman tribes, and skilful seamen. They formed 
an alliance with the Romans a.d. 5, ana assisted 
them in their wars against the Cherusci; but 
this alliance did not last long. They were 
at war with the Romans in the reigns of Clau- 
dius and Nero, but were never subdued. They 
are mentioned for the last time in the 8rd cen- 
tury, when they devastated Gaul, and sub- 
sequently became merged in the general name 
of Saxons. (Tac. Germ. 85, Ann. ii. 8, xi. 18 ; 
Dio Cass. liv. 62, lx. 80 ; Lucan, i. 468.) 

Chelldon. 1. Daughter of Pandareos, sister 
of Aedon, changed into a swallow [see Aedon]. 
—2. The mistress of Verres (Cic. Verr.). 

Oheliddnia (XeAibovls), wife of Cleonymus,to 
whom she proved unfaithful in consequence of 
a passion for Acrotatus, son of Areus I. 

CMliddnlae Insulae (XtAiMincu vrjtrot : Kke 
Hdom), a group of 5 {Strabo mentions only 8) 
small islands, surrounded by dangerous shal- 
lows, off the promontory called Hiera or Cheli- 
donia (Khelidoni) on the S. coast of Lycia. 

Ghelon&tas (XtAuvdras : O. Tomese ), a pro- 
montory in Elis, opposite Zacynthus, the most 
westerly point of the Peloponnesus. 

Chelont (XcMtyrj), a maiden who neglected 
the invitation to the wedding of Zens ana Hera, 
and was changed by Hermes into a tortoise. 

mmis, alt. Fandpdlis (Xtfijjus, TleurhroKts : 
Xefiuirris : Ekhmim, 3Etu.), a great city of the 
Thebais, or Upper Egypt, on the E. bank of the 
Nile, celebrated for its manufactures of linen, its 
stone quarries, and its temples of Pan and Per- 
seus. It was the birthplace of the poet Nonnus. 

GhSndbosoXa (Xijvo&oaicla : Keuees-Said, 
Ru.), a city of Upper Egypt, on the right bank 
of the Nile, opposite Diospolis Parva. 

Cheops (x«oy), is the name by which Hero- 
dotus speaks ox the Egyptian king Khufu, who 
belonged to the 4th dynasty and reigned about 
8788 b.c. with Memphis as his capital. He is 
famous as the builder of the Great Pyramid. 
The later traditions followed by Herodotus 
(ii. 124-127) and Diodorus (i. 68), who calls him 
Chemmis, represent him as tyrannical and cruel 
to hit subjects and impious towards the gods. 
The more trustworthy record of the rock tablets 
describes him as a brave and wise ruler, and a 
founder of temples. Rhampainitus (Rennes 
in.), whom Herodotus places before Cheops, 
lived about 2500 years later. 
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Chephrem (JMpfr) is the name by which the 
Greek writers (Hdi II lfttdatignatedKhaf-Ra, 
the son-in-law of Cheops (or Khufu). He was 
king of Egypt about 8666 b.o. (Tatf-Ra, who is 
not mentioned by Herodotus, came between 
Chufu and Khal-Ra). He built the second 
pyramid. A statue of Chephren (or Khaf-Ra) 
has been discovered ; a seated figure showing a 
high stage of art in its execution, with the name 
and title of the king on its base. 

Cherslphron (Xtpaltyw) or Ctesiphon, an 
architect of Gnossus in Crete, in conjunction 
with his son Metagenes, built, or commenced 
building, the great temple of Artemis at Ephe- 
sus early in the 6th century B.c. (Strab. p. 640 ; 
Vitruv. vii. Praef. § 12 ; Ephesus.) 

ChersonSsus (Xepadvyfros, Att. Xeptfmcros), 

‘ a land-island/ that is, * a peninsula * (from 
xjp<ros ‘ land’ and pycros ‘ island ’ ). 1. Ch. 

Thraeia {Peninsula of the Dardanelles or of 
Gallipoli ), usually called at Athens ‘ The Cher- 
sonesus ’ without any distinguishing epithet, 
the narrow strip of land, 420 stadia in length, 
running between the Hellespont and the Gulf of 
Melas, and connected with the Thracian main- 
land by an isthmus, which was fortified by a 
wall r 86 stadia across, near C&rdia. The Cher- 
Bonese was colonised by the Athenians under 
Miltiadeb, the contemporary of Pisistratus 
(Hdt. vi. 86 ; Xen. Hell. in. 2, 10). It fell under 
the Persian power during the war with Greece, 
was under Athenian or Spartan control till its 
occupation by the Macedonians and by the 
successors of Alexander. After the defeat of 
Antiochus the Romans added it to the pro- 
vince of Macedonia.— 2. T&uxiea or Soytniea 
(Crimea), the peninsula between the Pontus 
Euxinus, the Cimmerian Bosporus, and the 
Pains Maeotis, united to the mainland by an 
isthmus 40 stadia 
in width. The an- 
cients compared 
this peninsula with 
the Peloponnesus 
both in form and 
size. It produced a 
great quantity of 
corn, which was ex- 
ported to Athens 
and other parts of 
Greece. The E. part 
of the peninsula was 
called T PVX*V or 
the Rugged (Hdt. 
iv. 99). Respecting 
the Greek kingdom 
established in this 
country see Bos- 
pobub : for the wor- 
ship of the Tauric 
goddess see Arte- 
mis.— There was a 
town on the S. coast 
of this peninsula 
called ChersonesuB, 
founded by the in- 
habitants of the 
Pontic Heraclea, 
and situated on a 
small peninsula, 


OhemtiLih* most oelebratedof all the tribes 
of ancient Germany. The limits of their terri- 
tory cannot be fixed with aocuraoy, since the 
ancients did not distinguish between the 
Cherusci proper and the nations belonging to 
the league of which the Cherusci were at the 
head. The Cherusci proper dwelt on both tides 
of the Visurgis ( Weser), and their territories 
extended to the Harz and the Elbe. They were 
originally in alliance with the Romans, but they 
subsequently formed a powerful league of the 
German tribes for the purpose of expelling the 
Romans from the country, and under the chief 
Arminius they destroyed the army of Varus and 
drove the Romans beyond the Rhine, a.d. 9. 
In consequence of interns! dissensions among 
the German tribes the Cherusci soon lost their 
influence. Their neighbours the Catti suc- 
ceeded to their power. (Caes. B. G. vi. 10; 
Tac. Germ. 86, Ann. xi. 16, 17.) 

Chfislum (X^tnoy), a promontory of Samos, 
with a temple of Artemis, who was worshipped 
here under the surname of Xi| alas. Near it was 
a little river Chesius, flowing past a town of the 
same name. 

Chilius. [Thyillub.] 

Chilon (XcfAflw, Xthuv), of Lacedaemon, son 
of Damagetus, and one of the Seven Sages, 
B.c. 590. It is said that he died of ioy when 
his son gained the prize for boxing at the Olym- 
pic games. The institution of the Ephoralty is 
erroneously ascribed by some to Chilon. A 
shrine was erected to him at Sparta. (Hdt. i. 
59 ; Diog. Laert. i. 68 ; Pans. iii. 16, x. 24.) 

Chimaera (Xlpuupa), a fire-breathing monster, 
the fore part of whose body was that of a lion, 
the hind part that of a dragon, and the middle 
that of a goat (Horn. II. vi. 179, xvi. 828). Ac- 
cording to Hesiod (Th. 819), she was a daughter 



BeUerophon and the Ohlmaer*. (From th* Tsrru-cotts, in tha British Museum.) 


called ^ juKpd Xcp. to distinguish it from the 
larger, of which it formed a part.— 8 . Cimbrioa 
(Jutland). See Cimbrl— 4. (O. Chersonisi), a 
promontory in Argblis between Epidaurus and 
Troezen.— 2. (Chersoneso), a town in Crete on 


of Typhon and Echidna, and had 8 heads, one 
of eaon of the three animals before mentioned. 
She made great havoc in Lycia and the sur- 
rounding countries, and was at length killed 
by Bellerophon. Virgil places her together 


the Prom. Zephyrium, the harbour of Lyctus in ! with other monsters at the entrance of Oreua. 
the interior. 1 The origin of the notion ef this fire-breathing 
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monitor must probably be sought for In the vol- 
cano of tin name of Chim&era near Phaselis, in 
Lycia (Plin. ii. 988). Servian (ad Aen. vi. 288) 
speaks of a mountain in Lycia, which still in 
ms time vomited flames from its summit, lions 
dwelt in the upper forests, goats in the pasture 
slopes, and serpents in the marshes at its foot. 


and powerful maritime state, under a demo- 
cratic form of government, till the great naval 
defeat of the Ionian Greeks by the Persians, 
b.c. 494, after which the ChianB, who had taken 
part in the fight with 100 ships, were subjected 
to the Persians, and their island was laid waste 
and their young women carried off into slavery. 



Bsllerophon expellintf the Ohlmaera. (Lyolan Gallery In the British Museum.) 


In the works of art discovered in Lycia, we 
find several representations of the Chimaera in 
the simple form of a species of lion still oc- 
curring in that country. [Bellerophon.] 

OMmfirlon (Porto Haaianno), a promontory 
and harbour of Thesprotia in Epirus. 

Ohion (Xluv), of Heraclea on the Pontus, a 
disciple of Plato, put to death Clearchus, the 
tyrant of his native town, and was in conse- 
quence killed, b.c. 858 (Justin, xvi. 5). There 
are extant 18 letters which are ascribed to Chion, 
but which are undoubtedly of later origin. 
Edited by Coberus, Lips, and Dresd. 1765, and 
by Orelli, in his edition of Memnon, Lips. 1816. 

ChX6n6 (Xi6vri). 1. Daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, became by Poseidon the mother of 
Eumolpus * (Pans. i. 88; Apollod. iii. 15.)— 
2. Daughter of Daedalion, beloved by Apollo and 
Hermes, bore twins, Autolycus and Phil&mmon, 
the former a son of Hermes and the latter of 
Apollo. She was killed by Artemis for having 
compared her beauty to that of the goddess. 
(Ov. Met. xi. 266.) 

Ghi&nldes (Xi»W5rjy), an Athenian poet of the 
Old Comedy, lived about b.c. 460, and was the 
first poet who gave the Athenian comedy that 
form which it retained down to the time of 
Aristophanes (a few fragm. in Meineke). 

Olios (X(os:Xws, Chius: Grk. Khio, Ital. 
Scio §! Turk. Saki-Andassi, i.e. Mastic island ), 
one of the largest and most famous islands of 
the Aegaean, lay opposite to the peninsula of 
Clazomenae, on the coast of Ionia, and was 
reckoned at 900 stadia (90 geog. miles) in 
circuit. Its length from N. to S. is about 80 
miles, its greatest breadth about 10, and the 
width of the strait, which divides it from the 
mainland, about 8. It is said to have borne, in 
the earliest times, the various names of Aethalia, 
Mao ris, a nd Pityusa, and to have been inhabited 
by Tyrrhenian Pelasgians and Leleges. It was 
colonised by the Ionians at the time of their 
great migration, and became an important 
member of the Ionian league ; but its popula- 
tion was mixed. It remained an independent 


The battle of Mycale, 479, freed Chios from the 
Persian yoke, and it became a member of the 
Athenian league, in which it was for a long 
time the closest and most favoured ally of 
Athens; but an unsuccessful attempt to 
revolt, in 412, led to its conquest and devasta- 
tion. It recovered its independence, with Cos 
and Rhodes, in 858, and afterwards shared the 
fortunes of the other states of Ionia. — Chios is 
covered with rocky mountains, clothed with the 
richest vegetation. It was celebrated for its 
wine, which was among the best known to the 
ancients, its figs, gum-mastic, and other natural 
products, also for its marble and pottery, and 
for the beauty of its women, and the luxurious 
life of its inhabitants.— Of all the states which 
aspired to the honour of being the birthplace 
of Homer, Chios was generally considered by 
the ancients to have the best claim; and it 
numbered among its natives the tragedian Ion, 
the historian Theopompus, the sophist Theo- 
critus, and other eminent men. Its chief city, 
Chios (Khio), stood on the E. side of the ialn-pd, 
at the foot of its highest mountain, Pelinaeus ; 



the other principal places in it were Posidium, 
fr han ae, Notium, Elaeus. and Le u oo nium. 

ObSxMfhm \(Xstpbo4>os), a Lacedaemonian, 
was^sent by the Spartans to aid Cyrus in bis 
xpdition against bis brother Artoxenes, b.c. 
401. After the battle of Cunaxa and the ar- 
rest of the Greek generals, Chirisophus was 
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appointed mm of the new generals, and in oon- <—3. Of Tasos, a worthless epic poet in the train 
junction with Xenophon had the chief conduct of Alexander the Great, is said to have received 
of the retreat. from Alexander a gold stater for every verse of 

OhXron (Xttpwv), the wisest and fastest of all his poem (Stud. e.v. ; Hor. Bp. ii. 1, 283, Art . 
the Centaurs. son of Cronos and Pnilyra (some PoUi. 857). 

accounts make him the Bon of Poseidon or of CholUdae (XoX\«78eu or XoAAftcu : XoWtlbis , 

Ixion: Schol. ad II. iv. 219 ; Schol. ad Ap. Rh. -f8j«), a demus in Attica of the tribe Leontis, 
i. 554), and husband of NaSs or Chariolo, lived Ghonla (Xvvia), the name in early times of a 
on Mt. Pelion ( ib . xi. 882; Hob. Th . 1002; district in the S. of Italy, inhabited by theChones 
Pind. Pyth. iii. 6, ix. 80). He was instructed (X»m), an Oenotrian people, who derived their 
by Apollo and Artemis, and was renowned for name from the town of Chone (Xdvrf}. Chonia 
his skill in hunting, medicine, music, gymnastics, included the SE. of Lucania and the whole of 
and the art of prophecy (II. xi. 881 ; Plin. vii. the E. of Bruttium as far as the promontory 
196 ; Eur. J. A . 1064 ; Val. Flaoc. Ary. i. 189 ; Zephyrium. (Ar. Pol. vii. 9 ; Strab. p. 255). 
Xen. Oyneg. 1.) All the most distinguished Chorasmii (Xvpdafuot), a people of Sogdiana, 
heroes of Grecian story, as Peleus, AchilleB, who inhabited the banks and islands of the lower 
Diomedes, Jason, are described as the pupils of course of the Oxus, were a branch of the Sacae 
Chiron in these arts. His friendship with Peleus, or Massagetae (Hdt. iii. 98; Strab. p. 518). 
who was his grandson, is particularly oele- Chosroes. 1. King of Parthia. [Arsaceb 
brated. Chiron saved him from the other Cen- xxv.] — 2. King of Persia. [Sasbanidae.] 
taurs, who were on the point of killing him, and Chrysa or -e (Xpfoa, -rj), a city on the coast 
he also restored to him the sword which AoastuB of the Troad, near Thebes, with a temple of 
had concealed. Chiron further informed him Apollo Smintheus ; celebrated by Homer, but 
in what manner he might gain possession of destroyed at an early period, and succeeded by 
Thetis, who was destined to marry a mortal another city of the same name, on a height 
(Pind. Nem. iv. 60 ; Apollod.iii. 18, 5, iv. 18, 8). further from the sea, near Hamaxitos. This 
Heracles, too, was his friend ; but one of the second city fell into decay in consequence of 
poisoned arrows of this hero was nevertheless the removal of its inhabitants to Alexandria 
the cause of his death. While fighting with Troas. (II. i. 87, 890 ; Strab. p. 604.) 
the other Centaurs, one of the poisoned arrows Cbrysantas (Xpvadvras), described by Xeno- 
of Heracles struck Chiron, who, although immor- phon in the Cyropaedia as a Persian nigh in 
tal, would not live any longer, and gave his the favour of Cyrus, who rewarded him with 
immortality to Prometheus. According to others, the satrapy of Lydia and Ionia. 

Chiron, in looking at one of the arrows, dropped Chrys&or (Xputrdwp). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
it on his foot, and wounded himself. Zeus Medusa, husband of Callirrhoe, and father of 
placed Chiron among the Btars. (Ov. Fast. v. Geryones and Echidna (Hes. Th. 278, 979 ; 
898: Plin. xxv. 66 ; Hyg. Ast. ii. 88 ; Centauri.) Diod. iv. 17 ; Medusa).— 2. The deity with the 
Ghitdne (Xir<uyrj), a surname of Artemis, be- golden sword, a surname of Apollo, Artemis, 
cause Bhe waB represented with a short chiton and Demeter. 

(Callim. Hymn. 77 ; Athen. 629 ; Artemis). Chrysas (Xpvcas : Dittaino ), a small river in 

Chl55 (X\6ri)f the Blooming, a surname of Sicily, an affluent of the Symaethus, worshipped 
Demeter as the protectress of the green fields : as a god in Assorus, near which there was a 
hence Sophocles (Oed. Col. 1600) calls her \ Fanum Chrysae (Cic. Verr. iv. 44). 
fifirrip ctx^oos (cf. Athen. p. 618). j Chryse (Xpfori), a Lemnian goddess, whose 

Chidris (Xhupts). 1. Daughter of the Theban altar was guarded by the serpent which bit 
Amphion and Niobe : she and her brother Amy- Philoctetes. It is possible, but by no means 
clas were the only children of Niobe not killed j certain, that she should be identified with the 
by Apollo and Artemis (Paus. ii. 21, 10). — 2. Thracian Bendis. — 2. A district [see India: 
Daughter of Amphion of OrchomenoB, wife of Chrysa]. 

Helens, king of Pylos, and mother of Nestor.— GhrysSil (XpvarjU), daughter of Chryses, 
3. Wife of Zephyrus, and goddess of flowers, priest of Apollo at Chryse, was taken prisoner 
identical with Flora (Ov. Fast. v. 195). by Achilles at the capture of Lyrnessus or the 

Ch5&r6n6 (XoapTfirti), a fertile valley in the Hypoplacian Thebe. In the distribution of 
W. of Parthia, on the borders of Media, be- the booty she was given to Agamemon. Her 
tween two ranges of the Caspii M. (Strab. p. 514 ; father Chryses came to the camp of the Greeks 
Plin. vi. 44). to solicit ner ransom, but was repulsed b$ 

Chdaspes (Xodamjs). 1. (Ker kha), a river of Agamemnon. Thereupon Apollo sent a plague 
Susiana, falling into the Tigris, near its mouth, into the camp of the Greeks, and Agamemnon 
Its water was so pure that the Persian kings was obliged to restore her to her father to 
used to carry it with them when on foreign appease the anger of the god. Her proper name 
expeditions. Its Chaldaean name was Ulai ; was Astynome. (II. i. 866, 480.) 
whence the river was called also Eulaeus. Susa Chrystl. [Chrysexs.] 
stood upon its banks. (Hdt. i, 188 ; Strab. pp. 46, Chrysippus (Xpvairros). 1. Son of Pelops 
728 ; Pun. vi. 180.)— 8. (Khonah) a river in the and Axioche, was hated by his stepmother 
Paropamisus, falling into the Cophen (Cabul). Hippodamia, who induced her sons Atreusand 
Ghoer&dei (Xoipats : 88. Pietro e Paolo), Thyestes to kill him. According to another 
two small rooky islands off the coast of Italy, tradition Chrysippus was carried off from his 
near Tarentum (Thuo. vii. 88). father’s house, or from the Nemean games, by 

ChoerUus (Xoipthos or XolpiWos). 1. Of Laius and killed himself, whereupon Pelops 
Athens, a tragic poet, contemporary with laid a curse upon the house of Laius. (ApoUoa. 
Thespis, Phrynichus, and Aeschylus, exhibited iii. 5, 5 ; Athen. p. 602 ; Schol. Eur. Phoen. 80; 
tragedies for 40 years, B.c. 528-488, and gained Schol. Eur. Or. 5 ; cf Thuo. i. 9; Paus. vi 30, 
the prize 18 times.— & Of Samos, the author 4.)— 2. A Stoic philosopher, son of Apollonius 
of an epio poem on the Persian wars. He was of Tarsus, bom at Soli in Cilicia. B*c* 380* 
bom about 470, and died at the court of Arche- When young, he lost his paternal property, 
Ians, king of Macedonia, consequently not later and went to Athens, where he became the 4is- 
thsn 899, which was the last year of Arohelaus. cipJe of the Stoic Cleanthes. Disliking the. 
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founded by the Lydians, but afterwards 
peopled by the Pisidians. In Strabo's time, four 
native dialects were spoken in it, besides 
Greek — namely, those of the Lydians, the Pisi- 
dians, the Milyae, and the Solymi. It was the 
head of a tetrapolis of which the other three cities 
were Bubon, Balbyra and Oenoanda, each of 
which had one vote, while Cibyra had two : its 
own government was a despotism under moderate 
princes: the city Titled over a large district 
called Cibyratis (K t&upaTis), and could send 
into the field an army of 80,000 men. In b.c. 
88, it was added to the Roman empire, and was 
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Academic scepticism, he became one of the 
most strenuous supporters of the principle that 
knowledge is attainable and may be established 
on certain foundations. Hence though not the 
founder of the Stoic school, he was the first 
person who based its doctrines on a plausible 
system of reasoning, bo that it was Baid, * If 
Chrysippus had not existed, the Porch could 
not have been.' He died 207, aged 78. He 
possessed great acuteness and sagacity, and 
left behind him an extraordinary number of 
writings, which have perished. (Diog. Laerfc. 
vii. 7, 180 ; Zeno.)— 8. Of Cnidos, a physician, 

• sometimes confounded with the Stoic philo- 
sopher, but he lived about a century earlier. 

He was son of Erineus, and pupil of Eudoxus 
of Cnidos: his works, which are not extant, 
ore quoted by Galen. 

Chrys6o8ras. [Byzantium.] 

Chrysdgdnus, L. Cornelius, a favourite 
freedman of Sulla, and a man of profligate 
character, was the false accuser of Sex. Roscius, 
whom Cioero defended b.c. 80 (Cic. Rose. Am.). 

Chrys5p6lif (XpucdroAts : Scutari), on the 
Bosporus, opposite to Byzantium, at the spot 
where the Bosporus was generally crossed. It 
was originally the port of Ghalcedon. (Polyb. 
iv. 44 ; Died. xiii. 64 ; Plin. v. 150.) 

Chxrsorrh5as ( Xpv<ropp6as : Barrada), also 
called jBardines, a river of Coele-Syria, flowing 
froin the E. side of Anti-Libanus, past Damas- 
cus, into a lake now called Bahr-el-Merj. 

ChrysostSmus, Joannes^ archbishop of Con- 
stantinople, one of the most celebrated of the 
Greek Fathers, born a.d. 847, died 407. [See 
Diet, of Christian Biog.] ^ 

Chrysoth&mis (Xpu<r60epus). — 1. Daughter of : v. 105.) — 2. Parva (K. fwepi : Ibura), a city of 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra (II. ix. 146, 287 ; Pamphylia, on the borders of Cilicia. 

Soph. El. 157). — 2. Son of Carmanor, the priest i C. CicerSius, praetor in B.c. 178, conquered 
of Apollo at Tarrha in Crete. In the first the Corsicans, but was refused a triumph. In 
musical contest at Delphi he won the prize by | 172 and 167 he was one of the ambassadors 
his hymn on the victory of Apollo over the ! sent to the Illyrian king, GentiuB : and in 168 
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Coin of Cibyra Magna. 

rev., armed horseman, bee. 


jiue uvwij rev.' onueu uwwmwi. use, 

and magistrate's name : below K« fivpdruv ; date probably 
before 84 B.C. 

made the seat of a eonvontus juridicus, in which 
at a later time Loodicea was the chief city. 
After being nearly destroyed by an earthquake, 
it was restored by Tiberius, under the names of 
Caesarea and Civitas Cibyratica. The city was 
very celebrated for its manufactures, especially 
in iron. (Strab. p. 629 ; Liv. xxxviii. 14 ; Plin. 


Python (Paus. x. 7, 2). 

Chthonia. [Ebechtheus.] 

Chthdnlms (X66vios) and Chth5u!a (XBovia), 
epithets of the gods and goddesses of the earth 
and of the underworld, as opposed to the 
ovpdviot Otoi. The Yp6noi Oeol as deities of the 
earth had control of all the fruits of the earth, 
and as deities of the underworld were connected 
with the death of men and animals as well as of 
vegetation. The name therefore belongs to 
Demeter, Persephone, Pluto (= Zebs x^ovios), 
to Hermes as conductor of the Shades, to 
Dionysus Zagreus and to the Erinyes ; also to 
other deities who had taken to themselves 
attributes of gods of the underworld. The 
epithet is applied also differently to the Titans 
(as earth-born), to country nymphs and to the 
Ereehtheidae (as indigenous). 

Chytri (Xvrpoi). 1. ( Chyiri ) a town in 
Cyprus on the road from Cerynia to Salamis.— - 
8. Warm springs at Salamis. 

CUtaft, a fortress of the Romans, on the 
borders of Armenia and Cappadocia. 

Cib&lM or Gib&lis (Vinkovee), a town in 
Pannonia between the Dravus ana Savus, near 
wbieh Constantine gained a decisive viotory 
over Licinius, aj>. 814: the birthplace of 
Valentinian and Gratian (Eutrop. x. 6 ; 
Aromian, xxx. 7.) 

Cibdtus. [Alexandria, No. 1 ; Apamea, No. 

8.1 

QGsfm (Klfivpa : Ki/3 updrys, Cibyrdta). 1. 
Xagna ( $ fuyd\ii : Khartum ), a great city of 
Phrygia Manna, in the fertile district of Mityas, 
on the borders of Caria, said to have been 


he dedicated on the Alban mount a temple to 
Juno Moneta. (Liv. xlii. 7, 21, 26.) 

ClcSro, Tullius. 1. M., grandfather of the 
orator, lived at his native town Arpinum, which 
received the full Roman franchise in B.c. 188.— 
2. M., son of No. 1, also lived at Arpinum, and 
died 64.-3. L.-brother of No. 2, was a friend of 
M. Antonius the orator.— 4. L., son of No. 8, 
schoolfellow of the orator, died 68 (Cic. ad 
Att. i. 5).— 5. X., the orator, eldest son of 
No. 2 and Helvia, was bom on the 8rd of 
January, b.c. 106, at the family residence in the 
vicinity of Arpinum. He was educated along 
with his brother Quintus, and the two brothers 
displayed such aptitude for learning that his 
father removed with them to Rome, where they 
received instruction from the best teachers in 
the capital. One of their most celebrated 
teachers was the poet Archias of Antioch. 
After assuming the toga virilis (91) the young 
Marcus was plaoed under the care of Q. Mucins 
Scaevola, the augur, from whom he learnt the 
principles of jurisprudence. In 89 he served 
his first and only campaign under Cn. Pompeius 
Strabo in the Social war. During the civil 
wars between Marius and Sulla, Cioero identi- 
fied himself with neither party, bat devoted his 
time to the study of law, philosophy, and 
rhetoric. He received instruction in philo- 
sophy from Phaedrus the Epicurean, Philo, the 
chief of the New Academy, and Diodotna the 
Stoic, and in rhetoric from Molo the Rhodian. 
Having carefully cultivated hia powers, Cioero 
came forward as a pleader in the forum, as soon 
as tranquillity was restored by the final over- 
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throw o i the Marian party. His first extant middle course between the extreme Sullen 
speech was delivered in 81, when he was 25 party on the one hand, and the extreme demo- 
years of ue, on behalf of P. Quintius. Next crate on the other. To counterbalance the 
year (80) he defended Sex. Roscius of Ameria, former he allied himself to the equestrian order 
charged with parricide by Chrysogonus, a and supported Pompey, whom he expected to 
favourite freedman of Sulla. This was his first be the champion of the republic on its old lines, 
public cause and was creditable to him, not But at the time when he stood for the consul- 
merely for the merits of the speech and its ship the danger from the revolutionary party 
successful result, but also for the boldness made him approach the party of the nobles as 
of the protest against injustice sheltered by the the surest bulwark against revolution. What 
power of the dictator. (Cf. de Off. ii. 14, 51.) the aims of the revolutionary party were and 
Shortly afterwards (79) Cicero went to Greece, how they were crushed by Cicero is related in 
ostensibly for the improvement of his health, the article Catilina. For his prudence and 
which was very delicate, but perhaps because energy in crushing the conspiracy Cicero re- 
he dreaded the resentment of Sulla. He first ceivea the highest honours ; he was addressed as 


studying philosophy under Antiochus of 
Asoalon, and rhetoric under Demetrius Syrus ; 
and here he made the acquaintance of Pom- 
ponius Atticus, who remained his firm friend 
to the close of his life. From Athens he passed 
over to Asia Minor, receiving instruction from 
the moBt celebrated rhetoricians in the Greek 
citieB of Asia ; and finally passed some time at 
Rhodes (78), where he once more placed himself 
under the care of Molo. After an absence of two 
years, Cicero returned to Rome (77), with his 
health firmly established and his oratorical 
powers greatly improved. He again came for- 
ward as an orator in the forum, and soon 
obtained the greatest distinction. His success 
in the forum paved for him the way to the high 
offices of state. In 76 he was quaestor in Sicily 
under Sex. Peducaeus, praetor of Lilybaeum, 
and discharged the duties of his office with an 
integrity and impartiality which secured for 
him the affections and confidence of the pro- 
vincials, which they soon afterwards showed by 
selecting him to plead their cause against 
Verres. He returned to Rome in 74, and for the 
next four years was engaged in pleading causes. 
In 70 he distinguished himself by the impeach- 
ment of Vebbes, and in 69 he was curule aedile. 
In 66 he was praetor, and while holding this 
office he defended Cluentius in the speech still 
extant [Cluentius], and delivered hiB celebrated 
oration in favour of the Manilian law, which 
appointed Pompey to the command of the 
Mithridatic war. In 65 he defended with great 


eloquence and ability, as we are told, the tribune 
Cornelius, who was accused by the Optimates of 
treason (Quintil. iv. 8, 18, viii. 8, 8). In the 
following year he gained the great object of his 
ambition, and although a novus homo was 
elected consul with C. Antonius as a colleague. 
He entered upon the office on the 1st of January, 
68. Hitherto Cicero had taken little part in the 
political struggles of his time. It iB unjust, as 
some modern historians have done, to speak of 
him as a 1 trimmer* (of. hn^rfreptfe, Dio Cass, 
xxxvi. 48), who had sought the favour of the 
popular party in order to gain power, and then 
deserted to the aristocracy. It is no proof what- 
ever to point to his earlier speeches: for a 
young Roman the first step in political life was 
advocacy, and he accepted those briefs by 
which he was most likely to win fame for skill 
and eloquence, doing hiB best for his client, as 
an advocate now would do, whether he agreed 
with him or not. Henoe we cannot take his 


advocacy of Roscius or Cornelius as evidence 
that he was ( coquetting with the democracy * at 
that time: nor can we fairly say that he 
changed his politics in order to secure the sup- 
port of the nobles in the consular elections. 
His sentiments can best be traced through his 
private letters. Cicero desired to maintain a 


name were voted to the gods. Cicero’s hope now 
seemed to be that Pompey, returning after the 
Mithridatic war, would lead a conservative party 
formed from the senate and the equestrian order ; 
but this scheme proved abortive. Pompey was no 
political leader, the equestrian order quarrelled 
with the senate, and Caesar was able to bring 
about his coalition with Pompey and Crassus. 
Caesar was anxious to Becure the adhesion of 
Cicero, and nothing can be wider from the truth 
than the idea of some modem writers that 
Caesar and his party wished to avenge the death 
of the Catilinanans. In fact, Cicero might have 
joined the coalition as a fourth member (Cic. de 
Prov. Cone. 17, 41 ; ad Att. ii. 8). His refusal 
to support the triumvirate lost him the protec- 
tion which he might have had against those 
whom he had made his enemies by his action 
in the affair of Catiline or from other causes. 
He had mortally offended Clodius by bearing 
witness against him when the latter was accused 
of a violation of the mysteries of the Bona Dea. 
Clodius vowed deadly vengeance against Cicero. 
To accomplish his purpose more securely, 
Clodius was adopted into a plebeian family, and 
it is significant that this adoption took place 
immediately after a speech of Cicero’s which 
appeared to reflect upon the triumvirs (Cic. pro 
; Dom. 16, 41). Clodius was thus able to be 
elected tribune of the plebs, and as tribune (58) 
brought forward a bill, interdicting from fire ana 
water (i.e. banishing) anyone who should be 
! found to have put a Roman citizen to death un- 
; tried. Caesar made another effort either to save 
| Cicero from exile or to secure his acquiescence in 
the triumvirate — perhaps he had both motives — 
he offered to make him an agrarian commissioner 
or a legatus to himself in Gaul. Cicero refused 
both offers, and, despairing of offering any 
successful opposition to the measure of ClodiuB, 
voluntarily retired from Rome before it was put 
to the vote, and crossed over to Greeoe. He 
took up his residence at TheBsalonioa in Mace- 
donia. Here he gave way to despair ; and his 
letters during this period are filled with lamen- 
tations. Meanwhile his friends at Rome had 
not deserted him; and, notwithstanding the 
vehement opposition of Clodius, they obtained 
his recall from banishment in the course of next 
year. In August, 67, Cicero landed at Brundi- 
sium, and in September he was again at Rome. 
Taught by experience, Cicero would no longer 
join the senate in opposition to the trium- 
virs. The extent to which he had been broken 
in to support the triumvirate is shown by his 
speech against Caesar’s recall from Gaul (de 
Prov. Oons.) f and his speeches in defence of 
Gabinius and Vatinius. How galling this was 
to him appears from many expres sio ns in his 
letters (e.g. ad Att. iv. 5, 6, 16, x. 8). In 52 he 
was compelled much against his will to go to 


jh» Bill M afly mu r ol Cilicia, 
tjngd^xd iJmseiTby his integrity! but at the 
ima time it vu an absurd vanity which led him 
to assume the title ol imperator and to aspire to 
the honours of a triumph after subduing some 
jobber tabes in his province. He returned to 
Italy towards the end of 50, and arrived in the 
neirabourhood of Borne on the 4th of January 
49, just as the civil war between Caesar ana 
Pompey broke out After long hesitating which 
side to joi n, he finally determined to throw in 
his lot with Pompey, and crossed over to Greece 
in June. After the battle of Pharsalia (48), 
Cicero returned to Brundisium, where he lived 
in the greatest anxiety for many months. He 
was, however, not only pardoned by Caesar, but, 
when the latter landed at Brundisium in Sep- 
tember, 47, he greeted Cicero with the greatest 
kindness and. respect. Cicero was even able to 
exert influence with Caesar in favour of some 
of the Pompeian party, such as M. Marcellus 
and Q. Ligarius (ad Fam. iv. 4, vi. 7, 12 ; Plut. 
Oic. 89). But for the most part he retired from 
public affairs, and during the next three or four 
years composed the greater part of his philo- 
sophical and rhetorical works. The murder of 
Caesar on the 15th of March, 44, again brought 
Cicero into publio life. He had begun to fear 
a coming despotism, and, though not privy to 
the plot, he certainly approved of the assassina- 
tion (ad Att. xiv. 11 ; ad Fam. xi. 8). He put 
himself at the head of the republican party, and 
in his Philippic orations attacked M. Antony 
with unmeasured vehemence. But this proved 
his ruin. The deaths of Hirtius and Pansa put 
an end to Cicero's hopes that Octavian might 
be prevented from coming to terms with Antony ; 
ana on the. formation of the triumvirate be- 
tween Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus (27 th of 
November, 48), Cicero’B name was in the list of 
the proscribed. He was warned of his danger 
while at his Tusculan villa, and embarked at 
Antium, intending to escape by sea, but was 
driven by stress of weather to Ciroeii, from 
whence he coasted along to Formiae, where he 
landed at his villa. From Formiae his attendants 
carried him in a litter towards the shore, but 
were overtaken by the soldiers before they could 
reach the coast. They were ready to defend 
iheir master with their liveB, but Cicero com- 
manded them to desist, and stretching forward 
called upon his executioners to strike. They 
instantly cut off his head and hands, which were 
conveyed to Rome, and, by the orders of Antony, 
nailed to the Rostra. Cicero perished on the 
7th of December, 48, and at the time of his 
death had nearly completed his 64th year. — By 
his first wife, Terentia, Cicero had two children, 
a daughter Tullia, whose death, in 45, caused 
him the greatest sorrow, and a son Marcus. 
[No. 7.] His wife Terentia, to whom he had 
been united for 80 years, he divorced in 46, in 
consequence, it would appear, of some disputes 
connected with pecuniary transactions; and 
soon afterwards he married a young and wealthy 
maiden, Publilia, his ward, but found little com- 
fort in this new alliance, which was speedily dis- 
solved.— Cicero was not a neat nor a Btrong 
statesman, but rather an eloquent and adroit 
politician. As a statesman he showed more judg- 
ment and foresight as well as greater firmnessm 
his suppression of the Catilinarian conspiracy 
than at any other time. As a judge of character 
and of the times he failed : for while his desire 
to m a int a in the republic unchanged was sincere 
and creditable, he was utterly wrong in his idea 
that Pompey could succeed as champion of the 
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Here he dis- ; conservative party, 


r w _ tfhat be Was lofted into 

a policy of opportunism by the coalition of 
Pompey with Caesar does not merit all the con- 
demnation which it has received. No opposi- 
tion was possible : nor again can he rightly be 
charged with pusillanimity for aoquieeoing in 
Caesar’s rule after the overthrow of Pompey. 
There was no lack of courage in his attitude 
after the death of Caesar. Still less need we 
question the sincerity of his purpose to support 
whatever person or policy was in his opinion 
most likely to preserve the republican constitu- 
tion. Plutarch (Cic. 49) tells us that Augustus 
himself pronounced him to have been truly a 
lover of his country. But it is as an author 
that Cicero deserves the highest praise. In his 
works the Latin language attains its highest 

r rfection. They may be divided as follows.— 
Rhetorical works. 1 . Mhetoricorum a . de 
Inventions Bhetorica Libri II. This appears 
to have been the earliest of Cicero's prose works. 



Bust of Cicero. (From the bust In the possession of tho 
Puke of Wellington.) 

It was intended to exhibit in a systematic form 
all that was most valuable in the works of the 
Greek rhetoricians, but it was never completed. 
— 2. De Partitions Oratoria Dialogue. A 
catechism of Rhetoric, according to the method 
of the middle Academy, by way of question and 
answer, drawn up by Cicero for the instruction 
of his son Marcus, written in 46. Editions by 
Piderit, Lips. 1866 ; Sauppe, Gott. 1877.— 8. De 
Oratore ad Quintum Fratrem Libri III. A 
systematic work on the art of Oratory, written 
in 55 at the request of his brother Quintus 
This is the most perfect of Cicero's rhetorical 
works. Editions : Ellendt, 1840 ; Piderit, Lips. 
1886; Wilkins, Oxf. 1851-4892.-4. Brutue a. 
de Claris Oratoribus. It contains a critical his- 
tory of Roman eloquence, -from the earliest 
times down to Hortensins inclusive. Editions 
by Beck, Camb. U.S. 1858, Tiderit, 1875.— 5. 
Ad M. Brutum Orator, in whioh Cicero gives 
his views of a faultless orator: written 48 . 
Edited by Sandy*, 1885.— 6, De OpHmo Oenere 
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Oratorum. An introduction to Cicero’s trans- 
lotion of the oration* of Aeschines and Demo- 
sthenes in tiie ease of Ctesiphon : the translation 
itself has been lost.— 7. Topica ad C. Treba- 
tiun * An distract of the Topics of Aristotle, 
illustrated by examples derived chiefly from 
Rinnan law instead of from Greek philosophy : 
it was written in July 44. — Bhetoricorum ad 0 . 
Herennium Libri IV. is generally printed with 
Cicero’s works, but was not by his hand.— II. 
Philosophical Works. I. Political Philo- 
sophy. — 1. De Bepublica Libri VI. A work 
on the best fonn of government and the duty 
of the citizen, in the form of a dialogue, founded 
on the Bepublic of Plato; written m 64. This 
work disappeared in the 10th or 11th century of 
our era witn the exception of the episode of the 
Somnium Scipionis, which had been preserved 
by Macrobius ; but in 1822, Angelo Mai found 
among the palimpsests in the Vatican a portion 
of the lost treasure. Thus the greater part of 
the 1st and 2nd books and a few fragments of 
the others were discovered. Editions by Mai, 
Rome, 1822, and by Creuzer and Moser, Frankf. 
1826. — 2. De Legibus Libri III. A dialogue, 
founded on the Laws of Plato ; probably written 
62. A portion of the three books is lost, and it 
originally consisted of a greater number. Edited 
by Moser and Creuzer, Frankf. 1824, and by 
Bake, Lugd. Bat. 1842.— II. Philosophy or 
Morals. 1. De Officii* Libri III. Written 
in 44 for the UBe of nis son Marcus, at that time 
residing at Athens. The first two books were 
chiefly taken from Panaetius, and the third book j 
was founded upon the work of the Stoic Hecato ; 
but the illustrations are taken almost exclusively 
from Roman history and Roman literature. 
Edited by Holden, Camb. 1884 ; Schiche, Prag. 
1886. — 2. Cato Major s. de Senectute , ad- 
dressed to Atticus, and written at the beginning 
of 44 : it points out how the burden of old age 
may be most easily supported. Editions, Shuck- 
burgh, 1886; Howson, 1887; Reid, 1888.— 8. 
LaeUus a. de Amicitia , written after the pre- 
ceding, to which it may be considered as forming 
a companion : also addressed to Atticus. Edit. 
Reid, 1888 ; Shuckburgh, 1886. — 4. De Gloria 
Libri II, written in 44, is now lost, though 
Petrarch possessed a MS. of the work. — 5. JDc 
Consolations a. de Luctu minuendo , written in 
16, Boon after the death of his daughter Tullia, 
is also lost. — III. Speculative Philosophy. 
i. Academicorum Libri II, a treatise upon 
the Academic philosophy, written 46. Edited 
by Goerenz, Lips. 1810; Orelli, Turic. 1827; 
J. S. Reid, 1886.— 2. De Finibua Bonorum et 
Mdlorum Libri V. Dedicated to M. Brutus, in 
which are discussed the opinions of the Epicu- 
reans, Stoics, and Peripatetics, on the Supreme 
Good — that is, the finis, or end, towards which 
all our thoughts ana actions are or ought to be 
directed. Written in 46. Edited by Madvig, 
Copenhagen, 1889 ; J. S. Reid, 1890.-8. Tuscu- 
Icmarum Diaputationum Libri V. This work, 
addressed to M. Brutus, is a series of discussions 
on various important points of practical philo- 
sophy supposed to have been held in the Tus- 
culanum of Cicero. Written in 45-44. Edited 
by Kflhner, Jenae, 1874 ; O. Heine, Leips. 1881. 
— 4. Paradawa, six favourite Paradoxes of the 
Stoics explained in familiar language, written 
early in 46.-6. Hortenaiua a . de Pnilosophia, 
a dialogue in praise of philosophy, of which 
fragments only are extant, written in 46.-6. 
Timaeua a. de Univerao, a translation of Plato’s 
Timaeua , of which we possess a fragment— IV. 
TKJtofcoay. 1. Dp Natura Dporum Libri III. 


An eocount of the speculations of the Epicu- 
reans, the Stoics, ana the Academicians, on the 
existence, attributes, and providence of a Divine 
Being; dedicated to M. Brutus, and written 
early in 44. Edited by J. B. Mayor, 1886.— 2. 
De Divinatione Libri II, a continuation of the 
preceding work. It presents the opinions of the 
different schools of philosophy upon the reality 
of the science of divination. Written in 44, 
after the death of Caesar. Edited by Creuzer, 
Kayser, and Moser, Frankf. 1828; Stamm, 
Rossel, 1881.— 8 . De Fato Liber Singularia , 
only a fragment.— HI. Orations. The follow- 
ing is a list of Cicero’s extant speeches, with the 
date at which each was delivered. Some ac- 
count of each oration is given separately with 
the* biography of the person principally con- 
cerned. 1. PTo P. Quintio, b.c. 81 (Klotz, Leips. 
1862).— 2. Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, 80 (Donkin, 
Lond. 1882 ; Landgraf, Erl. 1884).— 8. Pro Q, 
Roscio Comoedo, 76 (Schmidt, 1889).— 4. Pro M. 
Tullio, 71 (Richter, 1884).— 6. In Q. Caecilium, 
70 (C. Halm, Berl. 1882).— 6. In Verrem Actio T., 
5th August, 70).— 7. In Verrem Actio II. Not 
delivered (Heitland, Camb. 1877 ; C. Halm, 
1882).— 8. Pro M. Fonteio, 69 (Schneider, Leips. 
1876).— 9. Pro A. Caecina, 69, probably (Klotz, 
Leips. 1866).— 10. Pro Lege Manilia, 66, or De 
| Imperio Pompei (A. S. Wilkins, 1886). — 11. Pro 
A. Cluentio Avito, 66 (Ramsay, 1888). — 12. Pro 
C. Comelio, 55.— 18. Oratio in Toga Candida, 
64.-14. De Lege Agraria, 8 orations, 68 
(Zumpt, Berl. 1861).— 15. Pro C. Rabirio, 68 
(Heitland, 1882).— 16. In Catilinam, 4 orations, 
68 (A. S. Wilkins, 1879).— 17. Pro Murena, 68 
(C. Halm, 1881).— 18. Pro P. Comelio Sulla, 62 
(J. S. Reid, 1882).— 19. Pro A. Licinio Archie, 
61 (J. S. Reid, 1884).— 20. Pro L. Valerio Flacco, 

I 59 (Mesnil, Leips. 1888).— 21. Post Reditum in 
Senatu, 5th Sept. 67.-22. Post Reditum ad 
Quirites, 6th or 7th Sept. 57.-28. Pro Domo 
sua ad Pontifices, 29th Sept. 67. — 24. De Haru- 

S icum Responsis, 66. (The above four speeches 
. by H. Wagner, Leips. 1858). — 26. Pro P. 
Sextio, 66 (H. A. Holden. 1888).— 26. In Vati- 
! nium, 56 (C. Halm, 1846).— 27. Pro M. Caelio 
: Rufo, 66 (Orelli, 1882).— 28. Pro L. Comelio 
! Balbo, 56 (J. S. Reid, 1879).— 29. De Provinoiis 
Consularibus, 56 (Tischer, Berl. 1861).— 80. In 
L. Pisonem, 55.— 81. Pro Cn. Plancio, 55 (H. 

I A. Holden, 1881).— 82. Pro C. Rabirio Postumo, 
54.-88. Pro M. Aemilio Scauro, 54.-84. Pro 
T. Annio Milone, 52 (J. S. Purton, 1877 ; Bouter- 
wek, 1887).— 85. Pro M. Marcello, 47 (Rich- 
ter, Leips. 1886).— 86. Pro Q. Ligario, 46 
(Richter, 1886).— 87. Pro Rege Deiotaro, 45 
(Riohter, 1886).— 88. Orationes Philippics*, 14 
orations against M. Antonius, 44 and 48 (King, 
1868 ; J. E. B. Mayor, 1878 ; A. Peskett, 1887).— 
IV. Epistles. Cicero during the most important 
period of his life maintained a dose correspond- 
ence with Atticus and with a wide circle of 
literary, and political friends and connexions. 
We now have upwards of 800 letters, un- 
doubtedly genuine, extending over a space of 
twenty-six years, and commonly arranged in the 
following manner : — 1. Epistolarum ad Fatni- 
liares a. Epiatolarum aa Diver sos Libri XVI, 
a series of 426 letters, commencing with a 
letter to Pompey, written in 62, and terminating 
with a letter to Cassius, July 48. They are not 
placed in chronological order, but those ad- 
dressed to the same individuals, with their 
replies, where these exist, are grouped together 
without reference to the date of the rest.— 2. 
Epiatolarum ad T . Pantponimn Attieum 
LV>ri XVI , a series of 896 fetters addressed 
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to Attest, of which eleven were written in 68, 
417, 66, end 69, the remainder after the end of 
69, and the last in Nov. 44. They are for the 
most part in chronological order, although dis- 
locations occur. — 8. Epistolarum ad Q. Fra - 
trem Libri III, a series of twenty-nine letters 
addressed to his brother, the first written in 69, 
the last in 64.-4. We find in most editions Epi- 
stolarum ad Brutum Liber , eighteen letters, all 
written after the death of Caesar. To these are 
added eight more, first published by Cratander. 
The .genuineness of these two books, though 
disputed, has been fairly established. — The best 
edition of Cicero’s letters, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, is by Tyrrell and Purser, 1879- 
1890. — Cicero also wrote a great number of 
other works on historical and miscellaneous 
subjects, all of which are lost. He composed 
several poems, most of them in his earlier 
years, but two at a later period, containing a 
history of his consulship, and an account of 
his exile and recall. A line in one of these 
poems contained the unlucky jingle so well 
known to us from Juvenal (x. 122), O fortuna- \ 
tarn natam me comule Bomam. — Editions of 
the collected works of Cicero by Orelli, Turic. 
1826-1887, 9 vols.; by Baiter and Kayser, 11 
vols., Leips. 1869 ; by Nobbe, 1 vol. Leips. 1869. 
— 6. Q., brother of the orator, was bom about 
102, and was educated along with his brother. 
In 67 he was aedile, in 62 praetor, and for the 
next three years governed Asia as propraetor. 
He returned to Rome in 68 , and warmly exerted 
himself to procure the recall of his brother from 
banishment. In 66 he went to Gaul as legatus 

to Caesar, whose approbation he gained by his 
j 11 4 j-h Li j 


camp, when he was stationed for the winter with 
one legion in the country of the Nervii. In 61 
he accompanied his brother as legate to Cilicia ; 
and on the breaking out of the civil war in 49 
he joined Pompey. After the battle of Phar- 
salia, he was pardoned by Caesar. He was 
proscribed by the triumvirs, and was put to 
death in 48. Quintus wrote several works, 
which are all lost, with the exception of an ad- 
dress to his brother, entitled De Petitions Con- 
eulatus. Quintus was married to Pomponia, 
sister of Atticus; but, from incompatibility of 
temper, their union waB an unhappy one. — 7. X., 
only son of the orator and his wife Terentia, 
was bom 66. He accompanied his father to 
Cilicia, and served in Pompey’s army in Greece, 
although he was then only 16 years of age. In 
46 he was sent to AthenB to pursue his Btudies, 
but there fell into irregular and extravagant 
habits. On the death of Caesar (44) he joined 
the republican party, served as military tribune 
under Brutus in Macedonia, and after the battle 
of Philippi (42) fled to Sex. Pompey in Sicily. 
When peace was concluded between the trium- 
virs and Pompey in 89, Cicero returned to Rome, 
was favourably received by Octavian, who at 
length accepted him as his colleague in the con- 
sulship (b. c. 80, from 18th Sept.). By a singular 
coincidence, the despatch announcing the cap- 
ture of the fleet of Antony, which was immedi- 
ately followed by his death, was addressed to 
the new consul in his official capacity, and thus, 
says Plutarch, 1 the divine justice reserved the 
completion of Antony’s punishment for the house 
of Cicero.’— 6. Q.» son of No. 6, and of Pomponia, 
slater of Atticus, was bom 66 or 67, and perished 
with his father in the proscription, 48. 

(Hshyrns. [Eynr*A.] 


CILICIA 

defines (Kkmw), a Thracian people on the 
ooast, west of the Hebrus,nearMt. Ismarus (IL 
it 84 6; Od. ix. 89; Hdt. vii. 69; Verg. Georg . 
iv. 620). 

Oieyiwa (K licwva: Kucvmfo), a demos of 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Cecropis, and 
afterwards to the tribe Aoomantis. 

Cilicia (KiKutta : KfAif, fern. K/Aunra), a dis- 
trict in the SE. of Asia Minor, bordering to the 
E. on Syria, to the N. on Cappadocia and Ly- 
oaonia, to the NW. and w. on Pisidia and 
Pamphylia. On all sides, exoept the W., it is 
enclosed by natural boundaries: namely, the 
Mediterranean on the S., M. Amanus on the E., 
and M. Taurus on the N. The W. part of 
Cilicia is intersected by the offshoots of the 
Taurus, while in its E. part the mountain chains 
enclose much larger tracts of level country: 
and hence arose the division of the country into 
C. Aspera (K. y rpaxcio, or rpaY(taris), and C. 
Campestris (K. irefiids) ; the latter was also 
called Cilicia Propria {y I8la>s K.). It united for 
religious festivals in the Koivbr Ki Aik las, which 
met at Tarsus under the presidency of a KiAik- 
dpxys. Numerous rivers, among which are the 
Pyramus, Sabus, Cydnub, Calycadnus, and 
smaller mountain streams, descend from the 
Taurus. The E. division, through which most 
of the larger rivers flow, was extremely fertile, 
and the narrower valleys of Cilicia Aspera con- 
tained some rich tracts of land ; the latter dis- 
trict was famed for its fine breed of horses. 
The inhabitants of the country seem to have 
been of a Semitic stock from Syria. [See below, 
Cilix.] The country remained independent 
till the time of the Persian Empire, under which 
it formed a satrapy, but appears to have been 
still governed by its native princes. Alexander 
subdued it on his march into Upper Asia; and, 
after the division of his empire, it formed a part 
of the kingdom of the Seleucidae : its plains 
were settled by Greeks, and the old inhabitants 
were for the most part driven back into the 
mountains of C. Aspera, where they remained 
virtually independent, practising robbery by 
land and piracy by sea. In b.c. 102 the Romans 
sent a fleet under the praetor M. Antonius,who 
not only destroyed the fleet of the Cilician pi- 
rates, but occupied ports in Cilicia. The Roman 
province of Cilicia, therefore, really dates from 
that year, and we find actual mention of Gover- 
nors of Cilicia, Sulla as praetor b.c. 92 (Appian, 
Mithr. 67, Aurel. Viet. 76), Oppius in b.c. 89, 
whom Livy calls proconsul {Ep. 78) ; Mifchri- 
dates got possession of it for a time, but after 
the year 84 the province of Cilicia had its 
regular succession of proconsuls (cf. Cic. Verr. 
i. 16, 44). Down to the war against Tigranes 
the plains of Eastern Cilicia (C. Pedias or 
Campestris) belonged to the Syrian empire 
(Appian, Syr. 48). After the defeat of Ti- 
granes, Pompey in B.c. 64 constituted as the 
complete province of Cilicia the following dis- 
tricts : Cilicia Campestris, Cilicia ABpera, Pam- 
phylia, Pisidia, Isauria, Lycaonia, and the 
districts of Laodicea, Apamea and Synnada, and 
to these Cyprus was added in 58. Hie chief 
city of Cilioia Campestris was Tarsus, as caput 
Cuddae (Cic. Farm. i. 7, 4), later called Me- 
tropolis '. the chief town o£ Lycaonia was 
Iconium : the other centres, which each formed 
a conventus, were Laodicea and Lycum for the 
forum Cibyraticum fa group of 26 towns about 
i) ; Perge, for the forum Pamphylium ; 

« uiMMuelium for the forum Isaurieum ; Apa- 
mea, Synnada and Cyprus. This was broken up 
under Antony after Caesar’s death, but Angus- 
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tus reconstituted the provinoe of Cilicia on a 
smaller scale, embracing only C. Campestris and 
Cyprus, while Lycaonia and Isauria were joined 
to Galatia, and C. Aspera was given to Arche- 
laus, king of Cappadocia. In 22 b.c. Cyprus was 
separated, and Cuicia Campestris either then or 
in the reign of Tiberius was placed under the 
proconsul of Syria. Under Hadrian C. Cam- 
pestris and Trachea became an imperial province 
under a legatus. 

Cillclae Pylae or Portae (a l IltfAcu rfjs Kt- 
\iKlas : Gulek-Boghaz), the chief pass between 
Cappadocia and Cilicia, through the Taurus, on 
the road from Tyana to Tarsus. This was the 
way by which Alexander entered Cilicia. 

Cillclum Mare or Aulon Cilicius, the straits 
between Cilicia and Cyprus, as far as the Gulf 
of Issue. 

CUix son of Agenor and Telephassa, 

was, with his brothers, Cadmus and Phoenix, 
sent out by their father in search of Europe, 
who had been carried off by Zeus. Cilix settled 
in the country called after him Cilicia. 

Cilia (Kl\\a), a small town in the Troad, on 
the river Cilleus, at the foot of M. Cillaeus, in 
the range of Gargarus, with a temple of Apollo 
Cillaeus ; its foundation was ascribed to Pelops 
(II, i. 86; Hdt. i. 149; Strab. p. 612). 

Cilnli, a powerful family in the Etruscan 
town of Arretium, were driven out of their 
native town in b.c. 801, but were restored by 
the Romans. The Cilnii were nobles or Lucu- 
mones in their state, and some of them in 
ancient timeB may have held even the kingly 
dignity. (Comp. Hor. Od. i. 1.) The name has 
been rendered chiefly memorable by C. Cilnius 
Maecenas. [Maecenas.] 

Cimber, C. Annins, had obtained the praetor- 
ship from Caesar, and was one of Antony’s sup- 
porters, B.c. 48, on which account he is attacked 
by Cicero. He was charged with having killed 
his brother, whence Cicero calls him ironically 
Philadelphia. (Phil. xi. 6, 18, xiii. 12, 26.) 

Cimber, L. Tillius (not Tullius), a friend of 
Caesar, who gave him the province of Bithynia, 
but subsequently one of CaeBar’B murderers, 
b.c. 44. On the fatal day, Cimber was foremost 
in the ranks, under pretence of presenting a 
petition to CaeBar for his brother’s recall from 
exile. After the assassination, Cimber went to 
his province and raised a fleet, with which he 
aided Cassius and Brutus. 

Cimbri, a Celtic people, probably of the same 
race as the Cymry. [Celtae.] They appear to 
have inhabited the peninsula which was called 
after them Chersonesus Cimbrioa (Jutland), 
though the greatest uncertainty prevailed among 
the ancients respecting their original abode. 
The Cimbrians were probably a Celtic people 
with some Teutonic admixture. In conjunction 
with the Teutones, Ambrones, and Tigurini, they 
migrated S., with their wives ana children, 
towards the close of the second century b.c. ; 
and the whole host is said to have contained 
800,000 fighting men. They defeated several 
Roman armies, and caused the greatest alarm 
at Rome. In b.c. 118 they defeated the consul 
Papirius Carbo, near Noreia, and then crossed 
over into Gaul, which they ravaged in all direc- 
tions. In 109 they defeated the consul Junius 
Silanus, in 107 the consul CasBius Longinus, 
who fell in the battle, and in 105 they gained 
their most brilliant victory near the Rhone over 
the united armies of the consul Cn. Mallius and 
the proconsul Servilius Caepio. Instead of 
crossing the Alps, the Cimbri, fortunately for 
Romo marched into Spain, where they remain*# 


two or three years. The Romans meantime had 

command of Marius. The bar^uSans' returned 
to Gaul in 102. In that year the Teutones were 
defeated and cut to pieces by Marius, near 
Aquae Sextiae (Aix) in Gaul; and next year 
(101) the Cimbri and their allies were likewise 
destroyed by Marius and Catulus, in the decisive 
battle of the Campi Raudii,near Verona, in the 
N. of Italy. In the time of Augustus, the Cim- 
bri, who were then a people of no importance, 
sent an embassy to the emperor. 

CimXnus or Oimlnlus Mons (Monte Oimino ), 
a range of mountains in Etruria, reaching a 
height of 8000 feet, thickly covered with wood 
(Saltus Ciminius), near a crater lake of the 
same name, between Volsinii and Falerii (Liv. 
ix. 86). 

Cimmgrli (K inficpioi), the name of a mythical 
and of a historical people. The mythical Cim- 
i merii, mentioned by Homer, dwelt in the fur- 
| thcst W. on the ocean, enveloped in constant 
[ mists and darkness (Od. xi. 14). Later writers 
| sought to localise them, and accordingly placed 
I them either in Italy near the lake Avemus, or 
in Spain, or in the Tauric Chersonesus. — The 
; historical Cimmerii dwelt on the Pains Maeotis 
| (Sea of Azov), in the Tauric Chersonesus, and 
in Asiatic Sarmatia. Driven from their abodes 
by the Scythians, they passed into Asia Minor 
on the NE., and penetrated W. as far as Aeolis 
and Ionia. They conquered and held for some 
; time the Milesian colony of Sinope ; in 696 B.c. 

! they invaded Phrygia: took Sardis in 685: 
burnt the temple of Artemis at Ephesus ; ana 
destroyed Magnesia on the Maeander. They 
were defeated by Assurbanipal of Assyria, and 
by Gyges of Lydia, but held their ground, 
until they were expelled from Asia by Alyattes. 
(Hdt. i. 6, 15, 108, iv. 11 ; Strab. pp. 627, 688.) 

Cimm&rlus Bospdrus. [Bosporus.] 

Cim51is (Kifiw\ts : Cimoli or Argentiera), an 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, 
between Siphnos and Melos, celebrated for its 
fine white earth (rj K iptohla yrj, Cimolia creta), 
used by fullers for cleaning cloths. (Strab. 
p. 484 ; Plin. xxxv. 198; cf. Ov. Met. viii. 468.) 

Cimon (Klfitav). 1. Son of Stesagoras, and father 
of Miltiades, victor at Marathon, gained three 
Olympic victories with his four-horse chariot 
and after his third victory was secretly murdered 
by order of the sons of Pisistratus (Hdt. vi. 
108). — 2. Grandson of the preceding, and son of 
the great Miltiades and Hegesipyle, daughter of 
the Thracian prince Olorus, born b.c. 504. On 
| the death of his father (b.c. 489), he was im- 
prisoned because he was unable to pay his fine 
of 50 talents, which was eventually paid by Cal- 
lias on his marriage with Elpinice, Cimon’s half- 
sister. [Elpinice.] Cimon first distinguished 
himself on the invasion of Greece by Xerxes (460), 
and after the battle of Plataea was brought for- 
ward by Aristides. He frequently commanded 
the Athenian fleet in the aggressive war against 
the Persians. His most brilliant success was 
in 466, when he defeated a large Persian fleet, 
and on the same day landed and routed their 
land forces also on the river Eurymedon in 
Pamphylia. The death of Aristides and the 
banishment of ThemistocleB left Cimon without 
a rival at Athens for some years. But his in- 
fluence gradually declined as that of Pericles 
increased. In 461 Cimon marched at the head 
of some Athenian troops to the assistance of 
the Spartans, who were hard pressed by their 
revolted subjects. The Athenians were deeply 
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mortified bjr the insulting manner in which in Sicily shortly afterwards. (Pint. Pyrtk, 
their offers of essistanoe were declined, and 11-31; Just, xviii. 2; Entrop. ii. 18.) 
were enraged with Gimon who had exposed them Ointfias (Kmnrfaj), a dithyrambio poet of 

to this insult. His enemies in consequence sue- Athens, ridiculed by Aristophanes and other 
oeeded in obtaining his ostracism this year. He comic poets. But he had lus revenge ; for he 
was subsequently recalled, in what year is un- succeeded in procuring the abolition of the 
certain, ana through his intervention a five years’ Ghoragia, as far as regarded comedy, about 
truce was made between Athens and Sparta, b.g. 890. 

460. In 449 the war was renewed with Persia, Cinga ( Cinca ), a river in Hispania Tarracon- 

Gimon received the command, and with 200 ensis, falls with the Sicoris into the Iberus. 
ships sailed to Cyprus ; here, while besieging Oingdtdrix, a Gaul, one of the first men 
Citium, illness or the effects of a wound carried among the Treviri, attached himself to the 
him off.— Cimon was of a cheerful convivial Romans, though son-in-law to Indutiomarus, the 
temper ; frank and affable in his manners, head of the independent party. When Indutio- 
Having obtained a great fortune by his share marus had been put to death by Caesar, he 
of the Persian spoils, he displayed unbounded became chief of his native city. (Caes. B.O. v. 
liberality. His orchards and gardens were 8, vi. 8.) 

thrown open ; his fellow demesmen were free Cingllia (peril. Civitd Bite tig a) a town of 
daily to his table, and his public bounty verged the Vestini (Liv. viii. 29). 
on ostentation. [For his buildings at Athens Cing&lum (Cingulanus : Cingolo ), a town in 
see Athenae.] (Plut. Cimon, Pericles ; Thuc. i Picenum on a rock, rebuilt and fortified by 
98, 112.).— 8. Of Cleonae, a painter of great Labienus, shortly before the breaking out of 
renown, flourished about b.c. 460, and appears the Civil war, B.c. 49 (Caes. B. C. i. 15 ; Cic. 
to have been the first painter of perspective. ad Att. vii. 11 ; Sil. x. 84). 

Gin&don {KivdHoov), formed a conspiracy against Cinna, CornSlIUB. 1. L., the famous leader 

the Spartan peers (tifioioi) in the first year of of the popular party during the absence of 
Agesilaus II. (b.c. 898-897). The plot was Sulla in the East (b.c. 87-84). In 87 Sulla 
discovered, and Cinadon and the other con- allowed Cinna to be elected consul with Cn. 
spirators were put to death. (Xen. Hell . iii. Octavius, on condition of his taking an oath 
8, 4.) not to alter the constitution as men exist- 

Gwaethon. [CyciAci Poetae.] mg. But as soon as Sulla had left Italy, he 

Gin&ra or Cin&rus {Zinara), a small island began his endeavour to overpower the senate, 
in the Aegaean sea, E. of Naxos, celebrated for and to recall Marius and his party. He was, 
its artichokes (tcivdpa : Athen. p. 70). however, defeated by his colleague Octavius in 

Gincixmfitus, L. Quintlus, a favourite hero the forum, was obliged to fly the city, and was 
of the old Roman republic, and a model of old deposed by the senate from the consulate ; but 
Roman frugality -and integrity. He lived on the troops at Nola acknowledged him as consul, 
his farm, cultivating the land with his own and with the assistance of Marius, who came 
hand. In B.c. 460 he was appointed consul back to Italy, he collected a powerful army 
suffectus in the room of P. Valerius.. In 458 and laid siege to Rome. The capture of the 
he was called from the plough to the dictator- city, and the massacre of Sulla’s mends which 
ship, in order to deliver the Roman consul and followed, more properly belong to the life of 
army from the perilous position in which they Marius. For the next three years (86, 85, 84) 
had been placed by the AequianB. He saved Cinna was consul. In 84 Sulla prepared to 
the Roman army, defeated the enemy, and, return from Greece ; and Cinna was slain by 
after holding the dictatorship only 16 days, his own troops, when he ordered them to cross 
returned to his farm. In 489, at the age of over from Italy to Greece, where he intended to 
80, he was a second time appointed dictator, to encounter Sulla. (Plut. Mar . ; Appian, B. O. i. 
oppose Sp. Maelius. (Liv. iii. 25 ; Dionys. x. 64-78 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 24).— 2. L., son of No. 1., 
25 ; Flor. i. 11.) Several of the descendants of joined M. Lepidus in his attempt to overthrow 
CinoinnatuB held the consulship and consular the constitution of Sulla (78) ; and on the 
tribunate, but none of them is of sufficient defeat of Lepidus in Sardinia, he went with 
importance to require a separate notice. M.Perpema to join Sertorius in Spain. Caesar 

Cinclus Alimentus. [Alimentus.] procured his recall from exile. He was made 

Gbkft&S (Kn'cor), a Thessalian, the friend and praetor by Caesar in 44 ; but was notwithstand- 
minister of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. He was ing one of the enemies of the dictator. Though 
the most eloquent man of his day, and reminded he would not join the conspirators, he approved 
his hearers of Demosthenes, whom he heard of their act ; and so great was the rage of the 
speak in his youth. Pyrrhus prized his persua- mob against him, that they nearly murdered 
■ive powers so liiglily, that * the words of him. See below, Cinna, Helvius. (Plut. Caes, 
Cineas,' he was wont to say, 1 had won him more 68 ; Suet. Jul. 5, 85.) 

cities than his own arms/ The most famous Gi&na, C. Helvius, a poet of considerable re- 
passage in his life is his embassy to Rome, with nown, the friend of Catullus, In b.c. 44 he was 
proposals for peace from Pyrrhus, after the tribune of the plebs, when he was murdered by 
battle of Heraclea (b.c. 280). Cineas spared the mob, who mistook him for his namesake 
no arts to gain favour. Thanks to his wonder- Cornelius Cinna, though he was at the time 
ful memory, on the day after his arrival he was walking in Caesar’s funeral procession. His 
able (we are told) to address all the senators principal work was an epic poem entitled 
and knights by name. The senate, however, Smyrna, containing the story of Myrrha. (Verg. 
rejeotedhis proposals mainly throughthe dying Eel. ix. 85 ; Catull. 95, 1.) 
eloquence of old App. Claudius Caecus. The Giim&mus, Joanne* (Wmjj Kfmucor), one 
ambassador returned and told the king that of the most distinguished Byzantine historians, 
there was no people like that people— their city lived under the emperor Manuel Comnenas 
we* a temple, their senate an assembly of kings, (who reigned a.d. 1146-1180), and wrote the 
Two yearn after (278), when Pyrrhus was about history of this emperor and of his father Calo- 
to cross over into Sicily, Cineas was again sent Joannes, in 6 books, which have come down to 
to negotiate peace. He appears to £ave died gs. Edited by Du Cange, Paris, 1670, foL, and 


CINYPS 

byMeineke.Borm, 1860, 8vo. [Byzantini Scrip- 

TOMBS.] 

Glares or CUnfahas (Kkt4, K Infos : Kinifo), 
small river on the N. coast of Africa, between 


and was famous for its fine-haired goats. (Plin. 
v. 27 ; Verg. Georg, iii. 812 ; Mart. vii. 04.) 

Cinjrras (Ktvvpas), son of Apollo, king of 
Cyprus, and priest of the Paphian Aphrodite, j 
which latter office remained hereditary in his 1 
family, the Cinyradae. He founded temples of 
Aphrodite both at Paphos and at Bybias in 
Syria. In Cyprus he was regarded as the in- 
ventor of useful arts, of mining, of brick-making 
and of the implements of the smithy (Plin. vii. 
195). He was married to Metharae, the daughter 
of the Cyprian king Pygmalion, by whom he 1 
had several children, and among them was ! 


i discovering 

crime he had committed. According to other 
traditions, he had promised to assist Agamcm- ] 
non with a certain number of ships, and gave 
him only small clay models of ships ; but as he 
did not keep his word, he was cursed by Aga- 
memnon, and perished like Marsyas, in a con- 
test of music with Apollo. (Pind. Pyth. ii. 26 ; 
II. xi. 20; Ov. Met x. 810; Hyg. Fab . 58, 
242 ; Tac. Hist ii. 8.) His tomb was honoured 
with that of Aphrodite in Paphos (Clem. Alex. 
Protr. 8, Horn. v. 28). 

Cipus or Cippus, Genfiolus, a Roman praetor 
on whose head it is said that horns suddenly 
grew, as he was going out of the gates of the 
city, and, as the haruBpiceB declared that if he 
returned to the city he would be king, he im- 
posed voluntary exile upon himself (Ov. Met 
xv. 565j Val. Max. v. 6 ; Plin. xi. 128). 

Circe ( Ktpiai ), a mythical sorceress, daughter 
of Helios (the Sun) by the Oceanid Perse, and 



Circe and Odysseus, and his Companions. (From an 
ancient bas-relief.) 

sister of Aeetes, lived in the island of Aeaea, 
upon which Odysseus was cast. His companions, 



Ctroa offering the Cup. (GeU'a Pompeiana, pi. 72.) 


whom he sent to explore the land, tasted of the 
IBftgio cup which Circe offered them, and were 
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forthwith changed into swine, with the excep- 
tion of Eurylocnua, who brought the sad news 
to Odysseus. The latter, having received from 
Hermes the root mofy, which fortified him 
against enchantment, drank the magic cup 
without injury, and then compelled Circe to 
restore his companions to their former shape. 
After this he tarried a whole year with her, and 
she became by him the mother of Agrius and 
Tclegonus, the reputed founder of Tusoulum. 
The Latin poets relate that she metamorphosed 
Scylla, and PiouB king of the Ausonians. (Od. 
x.-xii ; Hyg. Fab. 125; Hes. Th. 10, 11; Ov. 
Met xiv. 0.) 

Girc&ii (Circeiensis : Circello , and the Ru. 
Cittd Vecchia ), an ancient town of Latium on 
the promontory Ciroeinm founded by T&rquinius 
Superbus, never became a place of importance, 
inconsequence of its proximity to the unhealthy 
Pomptine marshes (Liv. i. 56 ; Diod. xiv. 102 ; 
Strab. p. 282). The oysters caught off Ciroeii 
were celebrated (Hor. Sat ii. 4, 88 ; Juv. iv. 140). 
Some writers say that Circe resided on this 
promontory, and that hence it derived its name. 

Cirotslum (K tptcfinov : Kerkesiah ), a city of 
Mesopotamia, on the £. bank of the Euphrates, 
at the mouth of the Chaboras; the extreme 
border fortress of the Roman Empire. (Ammian. 
xxiii. 6.) 

Cirous. [Roma.] 

Cirphis (Kfp$ts), a mountain in Phocis, 

tparated by the 1 
Parnassus (Strab. p. 418). 

Cirrha. [Crissa.] 

Cirtft, aft. Constantlna {Constantine, Ru.), a 

a of the Massylii in Numidia, 50 Roman 
s from the sea ; the capital of Syphax, and 
of MaBinissa and his successors. Its position 
on a height, surrounded by the river AmpBagas, 
made it almost impregnable, as the Romans 
found in the Jugurtnine, and the French in the 
Algerine, wars. It was restored by Constan- 
tine the Great, in honour of whom it received 
its later name. (Strab. p. 828; Polyb. xxxvii. 8.) 

Oisseus (Ki<r<rcfc), a king in Thrace, and 
father of Theane and of Hecuba, who is hence 
called Cisieil (Kurorts) {II. xi. 228, vi. 297 ; 
Eur. Hec. 8). 

Gissla (K itrala), a fertile district of Susiana, 
on the Choaspes (Hdt. iii. 91 ; Strab. p. 728). 

Cissns (KurtrSs : Khortiazi ), a town in Mace- 
donia on a mountain of the same name, S. of 
Thessalonica, to which place its inhabitants 
were transplanted by Cassander (Dionys. i. 49). 

OiithSne (K urHvn). 1. A town on the coast 
of Mysia, on the promontory of Pyrrha,on the 
Gulf of Adramyttium (Strab. p. 606).— 8. (Cm 
tel-Roffo), an island and town on the coast of 
Lycia.— 8. In the mythical geography of 
Aeschylus (Prom. 799) the ‘ plains of Cis- 
thene ’ are made the abode of the Gorgons. 

Cithaeron (KtOaip&v ; Cithaeron , and its 
highest summit Elatia ), a lofty range of 
mountains, separated Boeotia from Megans and 
Attica. It was covered with wood, abounded 
in game, and was the scene of several cele- 
brated legends in mythology. It was said to 
havo denved its name from Cithaeron, a my- 
thical king of Boeotia. Its highest summit was 
sacred to the Cithaeronian Zeus, and here was 
celebrated the festival called Daedala. (Paus. 
ix. 2, 4 ; Diet, of Ant. 8. v.) 

Cithariata, a seaport town (Oeireete), and a 
promontory ( O . d'AtgU) in Gallia Narbonensis, 
near Massilia. 

Citium (Klnov : Kiricds). 1. (Nr. Laroa, 
of the 9 chief towns of Cyprus, with a 


Ru.), one < 
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harbour and salt-works, 900 stadia from 
Salamis, near the month of the Tetius; here 
Cimon, the celebrated Athenian, died, and 
Zeno, tiie founder of the Stoic school was born, 
(Btrab. p. 882; Thuc. i. 19; Plut. Cim. 18.)"-®* 
A town in Macedonia, on a mountain Citius, 
NW. of Beroea. 

Gins (K for: Kios or Ketbr, Cianus: Ohio, or 
Kendik), a city in Bithynia, on a bay of the 
Propontis called Cianus Sinus, was oolonised 
by the Milesians, and became a place of com- 
mercial importance. It joined the Aetolian 
league, ana was destroyed by Philip III., of 
Macedonia, but rebuilt by Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, from whom it was called Prusias. 
(Strab. p. 564 ; Hdt. v. 129 ; Polyb. xvi. 21.) 

Civilis, Claudius, sometimes called Jollus, 
the leader of the Batavi in their revolt from 
Borne, a.d. 69t 70, He was of the Batavian 
royal race, and, like Hannibal and Sertorius, 
had lost an eye. His brother Julius Paulus 
was put to death on a false charge of treason 
by Fonteius Capito (a.d. 67 or 68), who sent 
Civilis in chains to Nero at Borne, where he 
was heard and acquitted by Galba. He was 
afterwards prefect of a cohort, but under Vitel- 
lius he became on object of suspicion to the 
army, and with difficulty escaped with his life. 
He vowed vengeance. His countrymen, who 
were shamefully treated by the officers of Vitel- 
lius, were easily induced to revolt, and they 
were joined by the Canninefates and Frisii. 
He took up arms under pretence of supporting 
the cause of Vespasian, and defeated in succes- 
sion the generals of Vitellius in Gaul and 
Germany, but he continued in open revolt even 
after the death of Vitellius. In 70 Civilis 
gained fresh victories over the Romans, and 
took Castra Vetera (Tac. Hist. iv. 11, 88, 55, 
62). At length he was defeated in the course of 
the year by Petilius Cerealis, who had been 
sent into Germany with an immense army (ib. 
v. 14). Tacitus describes the meeting between 
Civilis and the Roman general on a bridge over 
the Nabalia, broken in the middle ; but at that 
point the fragment of the fifth book comes to an 
end ; and we know no more of CiviliB. It 
seems that, though the actual independence of 
the Batavi was not achieved, yet the terms 
granted were favourable, and they gained a 
remission of tribute (of. Tac. Germ. 29). 

Ciiftra (KfCapa), a fortress in the district of 
Phasemonitis in Pontus j a royal residence, but 
destroyed before Strabo’s (p. 560) time. 

Gl*d&** '(Kktfcaos or KAe£5«or), a river in 
Elis, flows into the AlpheuB at Olympia. 

Clampetla, called by the Greeks Laxupetia 
(Aopwcrfa, Aapv&rcia), a town of Bruttium, on 
the W. coast : in ruins in Pliny’s time (iii. 72). 

Claiiis {Chiana), a river of Etruria, rises S. of 
Arretium, forms two small lakes near Clusium, 
and flows into the Tiber E, of Vulsinii. 

Clanlus. [Litebnus.] 

Claras (f) KK&pos), a small town on the 
Ionian coast, near Colophon, with a celebrated 
temple and oracle of Apollo, Burnamed Clarius 
(Pans. vii. 8 ; Strab. p. 642). Germanicus con- 
sulted this oracle (Tac. Ann . ii. 54). 

Claras, Sex. Eraelus, a friend of the 
younger Pliny, fought under Trajan in the E., 
and took Seleucia, a.d. 115. — His son Sextus 
was a patron of literature, and was consul 
AJO. 146 (Plin. Bp. ii.9; Gell. vi. 8). 

dassSens, Julius, a Trevir, was prefeot of 
an oto of the Treviri in the Roman army under 
Vitellius, a.d. 69, but afterwards joined Civilis 
^qlus rebellion against the Romans. [Civilis.] 
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Clastldlum (Casieggio), a fortified town of 
the Ananes in Gallia Cispadana, not far from 
the Po, on the road from Dertona to Placentia. 
It was the scene of the victory©! Marcellus over 
the InsubrianB in b.c. 222 (Polyb. ii. 84 ; Cic. 
Tu8C. iv. 22 ; Strab. p. 217). It was betrayed to 
Hannibal by its commander (Liv. xxi. 46.* 
Polyb. iii. 69). 

Claterna, a fortified town in Gallia Cispa- 
dana, near Bononia; its name is retained in the 
small river Quaderna (Strab. p. 216). 

Claudia. 1. Quinta, a Roman matron, not 
a Vestal Virgin, as is frequently stated. When 
the vessel conveying the image of Cybele from 
Pessinus to Rome, had stuck faBt in a shallow 
at the mouth of the Tiber, the soothsayers 
announced that only a chaste woman could 
move it. Claudia, who had been accused of in- 
continency, took hold of the rope, and the 
vessel forthwith followed her, b.c. 204. (Liv. 
xxix. 14: Ov. Fast. iv. 805; Suet. Tib. 2.)—2. 
Or Clodia, eldest of the three sisters of P. Clo- 
dius Pulcher, the enemy of Cicero, married Q* 
Marcius Rex (Plut. Cic. 29).— 3. Or Clodia 
(probably the ‘ Lesbia * of Catullus), second 
sister of P. Clodius, married Q. Metellus Celer, 
but became infamous for her debaucheries, and 
was suspected of having poisoned her husband. 
Cicero in his letters calls her Borons. (Cic. pro 
Gael. 14-20; ad AH. ii. 9.)— 4. Or Clodia, 
youngest sister of P. Clodius, married L. Lucul- 
lus, to whom she proved unfaithful (Plut. 
Lucull. 21, 88). 

Claudia Gens, patrician and plebeian. The 
patrician Claudii were of Sabine origin and came 
to Rome in b.c. 504, when they were received 
among the patricians. [Claudius, No. 1.] 
They were noted for their pride and haughti- 
ness, their disdain for the laws, and theii 
hatred of the plebeians. They bore various 
surnames, which are given under Claudius, 
with the exception of those with the cognomen 
Nebo, who are better known under the latter 
name. — The plebeian Claudii were divided into 
several families, of which the most celebrated 
was that of Mabcellus. 

Claudi&nus, Claudius, the last of the Latin 
classic poets, flourished under Theodosius and 
hlB sons Aroadius and Honorius. He was a 
native of Alexandria and removed to Rome, 
where we find him in a.d. 895. He enjoyed the 
patronage of the all-powerful Stilicho, by whom 
he was raised to offices of honour and emolu- 
| ment. A statue was erected to hiB honour in 
the Forum of Trajan by Arcadius and Honorius, 
the inscription on which was discovered at 
Rome in the 16th century (Mommsen, J. JR. N. 
6794 ; C.I.G. iii. 6246). He also enjoyed the 
patronage of the empress Serena, through 
whose interposition he gained a wealthy wire. 
The last historical allusion in his writ in gs 
belongs to 404 ; whence it is supposed that he 
may have been involved in the misfortunes of 
Stilicho, who was put to death 408. His extant 
works are : — 1. The 8 panegyrics on the 8rd, 4th, 
and 6th consulships of Honorius. 2. A poem 
on the nuptials of Honorius and Maria. 8. 
Four short Fescennine lays on the same subject. 

4. A panegyric on the consulship of Probinus 
and Olybrms. 5. The praises of Stilicho, in 2 
books, and a panegyric on his consulship, in 
1 book. 6. The praises of Serena, the wife of 
Stilicho. 7. A panegyric on the consulship of 
Flavius MaUius Theodoras. 8. The Epithal- 
omium of Palladius and Celerina. 9. An invec- 
tive against Rufinus, in 2 books. 10. An invec- 
tive against Eutropius, in g books. 11. J)q 
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BeUo Gildonioo , the first book of an historical 
on the war in Africa against Gildo. 12. 
eUo Getieo, an historical poem on the sue- 
eesful campaign of Stilicho against Alaric and 
the Goths, concluding with the battle of 
Pollentia. 18. Baptua Pro8erpinae f 8 books of 
an unfinished epic on the rape of Proserpine. 
14. Gigantomachia, , a fragment extending to 
128 lines only. 15. 5 short epistles. 16. 
Eulyllia , a collection of 7 poems chiefly on 
subjects connected with natural history. 17. 
Epigrarnmata , a collection of short occasional 
pieces. — Claudian was a Pagan, and the Chris- 
tian hymns found among nis poems in most 
editions are certainly spurious. — The poems of 
Claudian are distinguished by purity of lan- 
guage, and real poetical genius: ms descriptions 
are often too grandiose, but many, such as the 
Rape of Proserpine, reach a high order of poetry. 
Editions by Burmann, Amst. 1760; Jeep, Lips. 
1872. 

Claudi&pdlis (KAauSidiroAts), the name of 
some cities called after the emperor Claudius, 
the chief of whioli were: 1. In Bitliynia 
[Bithynium]. 2. A town in Cappadocia, a little 
S. of Mvtilene. 8. A town in Cilicia, near the 
Calycadnus. 

Claudius, patrician. See Claudia Gens.— 1. 
App. Claudius Sablnus Regillensis, a Sabine 
of the town of Regillum or Regilli, who in his 
own country bore the name of Attus Clausus, 
being the advocate of peace with the Romans, 
when hostilities broke out between the two 
nations, withdrew with a large train of followers 
to Rome, b.c. 504. He was received into the 
ranks of the patricians, and lands beyond the 
Anio were assigned to his followers, who were 
formed into a new tribe called the Claudian. 
He exhibited the characteristics which marked 
his descendants, and showed the most bitter 
hatred towards the plebeians. He was consul 
495, and his conduct towards the plebeians led 
to their secession to Mons Sacer 494. (Liv. 

ii. 16-29 : Dionys. v. 40 ; Suet. Tib, 1 .)— 2. App. 
Cl. 8ab. Begill., son of No. 1, consul 471, treated 
the soldiers whom he commanded with such 
severity that his troops deserted him. Next 
year he was impeached, but died or killed 
himself before the trial. (Liv. ii. 69, 61; 
Dionys. ix. 54.)— 8. C. Cl. Sab. Begill., brother 
of No. 2, consul 460, when App. Herdonius 
seized the Capitol. Though a staunch sup- 
porter of the patricians, he warned the decemvir 
Appius against an immoderate use of his power. 
His remonstrances being of no avail, he with- 
drew to Regillum, but returned to defend Appius 
when impeached (Liv. iv. 6).— 4. App. Cl. Crai- 
8U8 Begill. Sab., the decemvir, son of No. 2, 
was consul 451, and on the appointment of the 
decemvirs in that year, he became one of them, 
and was reappointed the following year. His 
real character now betrayed itself in the most 
tyrannous conduct towards the plebeians, till 
his attempt against Virginia led to the over- 
throw of the decemvirate. App. was impeached 
by Virginius, but did not live to abide his 
trial. He either killed himself, or was put to 
death in prison by order of the tribunes. (Liv. 

iii. 82-58 ; Dionys. xi. 8.)— 5. App. Claudius 
Caeeui, became blind before his old age. In 
his censorship (812), to which he was elected 
without having been consul previously, he built 
the Appian aqueduct, ana commenced the 
Appian road, which was continued to Capua 
(Liv. ix. 29; Died. xx. 86). He retained the 
censorship four years in opposition to the law 
Wfciofe hunted the length of the office to eighteen 
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months. He waB twice consul, in 807 and 296 ♦ 
and in the latter year he fought against the 
Samnites and Etruscans. In his (fid age, 
Appius by his eloquent speech induced the 
senate to reject the terms of peaoe which Cineas 
had proposed on behalf of Pyrrhus (Liv. x. 
18 ; Pint, Pyrrh. 19; Cic. Brut. 14, 55; de Sen. 
6.) Appius was the earliest Roman writer in 
'prose and verse whose name has come down to 
us. He was the author of a poem known to 
Cicero through the Greok, and he also wrote a 
legal treatise, De Ueurpationibua (Cio. Tunc. iv. 
2, 4). He left four sons and five daughters.— 8. 
App. Cl. Caudex, brother of No. 5, derived his 
surname («‘ ship's timber') from his attention 
to naval affairs (Sen. de Brev. Vit. 18). He was 
consul 264, and conducted the war against the 
Carthaginians in Sicily (Polyb. i. 11).— 7. P. Cl. 
Puloher, son of No. 5, consul 249, attacked the 
Carthaginian fleet in the harbour of Drepana, 
in defiance of the auguries, and was defeated, 
with the loss of almost all his forces. He was 
recalled and commanded to appoint a dictator, 
and thereupon named M. Claudius Glycias or 
Glicia, the son of a freedman, but the nomina- 
tion was immediately superseded. He was im- 
peached and condemned. (Liv. Ep. 19 ; Cic. 
Div. i. 16, 29, N.D. ii. 8 ; Gell. x. 2 ; Polyb. i. 
52.)— 8. C. Cl. Centho or Cento, son of No. 5, 
consul 240, and dictator 218.— 0. Tib. Cl. Hero, 
son of No. 5. An account of his descendants is 
given under Neho. — 10. App. Cl. Puloher, son 
of No. 7, oedile 217, fought at Cannae 216, and 
was praetor 215, when he was sent into Sicily. 
He was consul 212, and died 211 of a wound 
which he received in a battle with Hannibal 
before Capua. (Liv. xxv. 41.) — 11. App. Cl. Pul- 
oher, son of No. 10, served in Greece for some 
years under Flamininus, Baebius, and Glabrio 
(197-191). He was praetor 187 and consul 
185, when he gained some advantages over the 
Ingaunian Ligurians. He was sent as ambas- 
sador to Greece 184 and 176. (Liv. xxxix. 88.)— 
12. P. Cl. Puloher, brother of No. 11, curule 
aedile 189, praetor 188, and consul 184.-18. C. 
Cl. Puloher, brother of Nos. 11 and 12, praetor 
180 and consul 177, when he defeated the 
Istrians and Ligurians. He was censor 160 
with Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. He died 167. 
(Liv. xlv. 44.)— 14. App. Cl. Cento, aedile 178 
and praetor 175, when he fought with suooess 
against the Celtiberi in Spain. He afterwards 
served in Thessaly (178), Macedonia (172), and 
Hlyricum (170).— 15. App. Cl. Puloher, Bon of 
No. 11, consul 148, defeated the Salassi, an 
Alpine tribe. On his return a triumph was 
refused him ; and when, on his persistence, one 
of the tribunes attempted to drag him from his 
car, his daughter Claudia, one of the Vestal 
Virgins, walked by his side up to the Capitol. 
He was censor 186. He gave one of his 
daughters in marriage to Tib. Gracohus, and in 
188 with Tib. and C. Gracchus was appointed 
triumvir for the division of the lands. He 
died shortly after Tib. Gracchus. (Cic. Coel. 14, 
84 ; Val. Max. v. 4, 6 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 2.)— 16. C. 
Claudius Puloher, curule aedile 99, praetor in 
Sicily 95, consul in 92 (Cic. pro Dom. 81, 88). 
—17. App. Cl. Puloher, oonsul 79. and after- 
wards governor of Macedonia.— 16. App. d. 
Puloher, praetor 89, belonged to Sulla’s party, 
and perished in the great battle before Rome 82 
(Plat. Bull. 29).— 19. App. Cl. Puloher, eldest 
son of No 18. In 70 he served in Asia under 
his brother-in-law, Lucullus; in 57 he was 
praetor, and though he did not openly oppose 
Cicero’s recall from banishment, he tacitly 
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Abetted like proceedings of his brother Publius. 
In 56 he wee proprietor in Sardinia; and in 
54 was consul with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
when a reconciliation was brought about be- 
tween him and Cioero, through the intervention 
of Pompey. In 58 he went as proconsul to 
Cilicia, which he governed with tyranny and 
rapacity. (Cic. ad Att. vi. 1, ad Fain. zv. 4.) 
In 61 he was succeeded in the government by 
Cioero, whose appointment Appius received 
with displeasure. On his return to Rome he 
was impeached by Dolabella, but was acquitted. 
(Cic, ad Fain. iii. 11.) In 50 he was censor 
with L. Piso, and expelled several of Caesar’s 
friends from the senate. On the breaking 
out of the civil war, 49, he fled with Pompey 
from Italy, and died in Greece before the 
battle of Pliarsalia. He was an augur, and 
wrote a work on the augural discipline, which 
he dedicated to Cicero. He was also dis- 
tinguished for his legal and antiquarian know- 
ledge. (Cic. ad Fam. iii. 4, 9, 11.)— 80. C. Cl. 
Fulcher, second son of No. 18, was a legatus 
of Caesar, 58, praetor 56, and propraetor in 
Aria 65. On his return he was accused of ex- 
tortion by M. Servilius, who was bribed to 
drop the prosecution. He died shortly after- 
wards. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8.)— 81. P. Cl. Pul- 
oher, usually called Clodius and not Claudius, 
the youngest son of No. 18, the notorious enemy 
of Cicero, and one of the most profligate cha- 
racters of a profligate age. In 70 he served 
under his brother-in-law, L. Lucullus in Asia ; 
but, displeased at not being treated by Lucullus 
with the distinction he had expected, he en- 
couraged the soldiers to mutiny. He then betook 
himself to his other brother-in-law, Q. Marcius 
Rex, proconsul in Cilicia, and was entrusted 
by him with the command of the fleet. He 
fell into the hands of the pirates, who, however, 
dismissed him without ransom, through fear of 
Pompey. He next went to Antioch, and joined 
the Syrians in making war on the Arabians. 
On his return to Rome in 65 he impeached 
Catiline for extortion in his government of 
Africa, but was bribed by Catiline to let him 
escape. In 64 he accompanied the propraetor 
L. Murena to Gallia Transalpine, where he re- 
sorted to the most nefarious methods of pro- 
curing money. In 62 he profaned the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea, which were celebrated by the 
Roman matrons in the house of Caesar, who 
was then praetor, by entering the house dis- 
guised as a female musician, in order to meet 
Pompeia, Caesar's wife, with whom ho had an 
intrigue. He was discovered, and next year, 61, 
when quaestor, was brought to trial, but obtained 
an acquittal by bribing the judges. He had 
attempted to prove an alibi, out Cicero's evi- 
dence showed that Clodius was with him in 
Rome only three hours before he pretended to 
have been at Interamna. Cicero attacked Clo- 
dius in the senate with great vehemence. In 
order to revenge himself upon Cioero, Clodius 
was adopted into a plebeian family that he 
might obtain the formidable power of a tribune 
of the plebs. He was tribune 58, and, supported 
by the triumvirs Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, 
drove Cicero into exile; but notwithstanding 
all his efforts he was unable to prevent the re- 
call of Cicero in the following year. [Cicero.] 
In 56 Clodius was aedile and attempted to 
bring his enemy Milo to trial Each had a 
large gang of gladiators in his pay, and frequent 
flghts took place in the streets of Rome between 
the two parties. In 68, when Clodius was a 
candidate for the praetorship, and MHq for the 


consulship, the contests between them became 
more violent end desperate than ever. At 
length, on the 20th of January, 59, Clodius and 
Milo met, apparently by accident, on the Appian 
road near Bovillae. An affray ensued between 
their followers, in which Clodius was murdered. 
The mob was infuriated at the death of their 
favourite; and such tumults followed at the 
burial of Clodius, that Pompey was appointed 
sole consul in order to restore order to the 
state. For the proceedings which followed 
see Milo. The second wife of Clodius was 
the notorious Fulvia.— 38. App. 01. Puleher, 
the elder son of No. 20, was one of the accusers 
of Milo on the death of P. Clodius, 52.-38. App. 
01. Fulcher, brother of No. 21, joined his 
brother in prosecuting Milo. As the two 
brothers both bore the praenomen Appius, it is 
probable that one of them was adopted by their 
uncle Appius. [No. 19.1— Oft. Bex. Clodius, 
probably a descendant of a freedman of the 
Claudia gens, was a man of low condition, and 
the chief instrument of P. Clodius in all his 
acts of violence. (Cic. pro Gael. 82.) On the 
death of the latter in 52, he urged on thepeople 
to revenge the death of his leader. For his 
acts of violence on this occasion, he was brought 
to trial, was condemned, and after remaining 
in exile eight years, was restored in 44 by M. 
Antemius. (Cic. ad Att. xiv. 18.) 

Claudius I., Roman emperor a.d. 41-54. His 
full name was Tib. Claudius Drusus Nero 
Germanicub. He was the younger son of 
Drusus, the brother of the emperor Tiberius, 
and of Antonia, and was bom on August 1st, 
b.c. 10, at Lyons in Gaul. In youth he was 
weak and sickly, and was neglected and de- 
spised by his relatives. When he grew up he 
devoted the greater part of his time to literary 
pursuits, but was not allowed to take any part 
in public affairs. (Suet. Claud. 2; Dio Cass, 
lx. 2.) He hod reached the age of 50, when he 
was suddenly raised by the soldiers to the 
imperial throne after the murder of Caligula. 
He proclaimed an amnesty excepting the aotual 
murderers of Caligula. Claudius was not cruel, 
but the weakness of his character mode him 
the slave of his wives and froedmen, and thus 
led him to consent to acts of tyranny which he 
would never have committed of his own accord. 
He was married four times. At the time of his 
accession he was married to his third wife, the 
notorious Valeria Messallina, who governed him 
for some years, together with the freedmen 



Narcissus, Pallas, and others. After the execu- 
tion of Messallina, 48, a fate which she richly 
merited, Claudius was still more unfortunate in 
choosing for hit wife bte niece Agrippina. She 
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tf&nSM upon him to set aside bis own mb, 
Britannicus, and to adopt bar son, Nero, that 
aha might secure the succession for the latter. 
Claudius soon after regretted this step, and 
was in consequence poisoned by Agrippina, 54. 
— Several public works of great utility were 
executed by Claudius. He built, for example, 
the famous Claudian aqueduct ( Aqua Clau&a), 
the port of Ostia, and the emissary by whion 
the water of lake Fuoinus was carried into the 
river Liris. In his reign the south am part 
of Britain was made a Roman province, and 
Claudius himself, though naturally timid, wished 
to make some show of military vigour, and 
went to Britain in 48, where he remained, how- 
ever, only a short time, leaving the conduct of 
the war to his generals. — Claudius wrote several 
historical works, but without force or value, and 
among them were a history of Borne from the 
death of Julius Cesar, in 48 volumes, and an 
Etruscan history written in Greek (Suet. Claud. 
41). He also devised additions to the alphabet : 



Claudius' I., Roman Emperor, A..D, 41-64. 

Obv., head of Claudius, laureate. On the reverse is the 
head of his wife Agrippina. This coin was struck in 
Bosporus during the reign of Cotys 1. 

an inverted digamma for the consonant V ; the 
left half of H For the sound of the Greek t/, and 
an inverted sigma for p8. These (except the 
last) appear in some inscriptions of that reign, 
but soon fell into disuse. 

Claudius H. (M. Aurelius Claudius, sur- 
named Gothicus), Roman emperor a.d. 268- 
270, was descended from an obscure family in 
Dardania or Illyria, and by his military talents 
rose to distinction under Decius, Valerian, and 
GallienuB. He succeeded to the empire on the 
death of Gallienus (268), and soon after his 
accession defeated the Alemanni in the N. of 
Italy. Next year he gained a great victory over 
an immense host of Goths near Naissus in 
Dardania, and received in consequence the sur- 
name Gothicus. He died at Sirmium in 270, 
and was succeeded by Aurelian. (Trebell. Poll. 
Claud, i Zosim. i. 40-48.) 

dasomfaae (a i KAafopcval : K\a(ofi4nos : 
KelUmcm), an important city of Asia Minor, 
and a member of the Ionian Dodecapolis, lay 
on the N. coast of the Ionian |ieninsula, upon 
the gulf of Smyrna. The eity was said to have 



Coin of C lM o mona o in Asia Minor. 

HSadof Apollo: rw., mn (uorsd to Apollo and 


been founded by tbe Colophonians under Para- 
tat, on tbe site of the later town of Chytrium, 
but to have been removed further E., as a 
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defence against the Persians, to a small island, 
which Alexander afterwards united to the main- 
land by a causeway. It was one of the weaker 
members of tbe Ionian league, and was chiefly 
peopled, not by Ionians, but by Cleonaeans and 
Phliasians. Under the Romans it was a free 
city. It had a considerable commerce, and was 
celebrated for its temples of Apollo, Artemis, 
and Cybele, and still more as the birthplace of 
Anaxagoras. (Hdt. i. 142, ii. 178; Paus. vii. 8, 
8 ; Strab. p. 644 ; Liv. xxxviii. 89.) 

C15ander (KAlovSpos). 1. Tyrant of Gela, 
reigned seven years, and was murdered b.c. 498. 
He was succeeded by his brother Hippocrates, 
one of whose sons was also called Oleander. 
The latter was deposed by Gelon when he 
seised the government, 491. (Hdt. vii. 154.)— 
2. A Lacedaemonian, harmost at Bysantium 
400, when the Cyrean Greeks returned from 
Asia (Xen. An. vi. vii).— 8. One of Alexander’s 
officers, was put to death by Alexander in 
Carmania, 825, in consequence of his oppressive 

f overament in Media. (Arr. An. vi. 27.)— 

. A Phrygian slave, and subsequently the 
profligate favourite and minister of Commodus. 
In a tumult, occasioned by a scarcity of oom, 
he was killed by the mob. (Dio Cass. lxii. 12.) 

ClSanthes (KAf dvdris). 1. A Stoic, born at 
Absos in Troas about b.c. 800. He entered life 
as a boxer, and had only four drachmas of his 
own when he began to study philosophy. He 
first placed himself under Crates, and then 
under Zeno, whose disciple he continued for 
nineteen years, with marvellous strength of 
purpose and endurance. StorieB are told of his 
taking notes on bones and potsherds of Zeno’s 
lectures, when he was too poor to buy tablets 
or paper. In order to support himBelf, he 
worked all night at drawing water for gardens; 
but as he spent the whole day in philosophical 
pursuits, and had no visible means of support, 
he was summoned before the Areiopagus to 
account for his way of living. The judges were 
so delighted by the evidence of industry which 
he produced, that they voted him ten minae, 
though Zeno would not permit him to accept 
them. He was naturally slow, but his iron 
industry overcame all dimculties; and on the 
death of Zeno in 268, Cleanthes succeeded him 
in his school. He died about 220, at the age of 
80, of voluntary starvation. He placed especial 
value on strength of will ( rdvos , c vrovla, /<tyiJi), 
making it the source of all virtues, which Zeno 
sought rather in ippdvrjats, and Chrysippus in 
(ro<bla. A hymn of his to Zeus is still extant, 
and contains some striking sentiments. Edited 
by Sturz, 1785, and Mersdorf, Lips. 1885.— 
2. A painter of Corinth, in the 6th cent. B.o. 
Though Pliny mentions him among the in- 
ventors of linear drawing, he seems to come 
after Eophantus. Strabo mentions two paint- 
ings of his in the temple of Artemis. (Plin. 
xxxv. 15; Strab. p. 848; Athen. p. 846; Diet. 
Ant. s.v. Pictura) 

Ol&arohus (KAtapxos). 1. A Spartan, distin- 
guished himself in several important commands 

and at the close of it persuaded the Spartans 
to send him as harmost to Byzantium, to pro- 
tect the Greeks in that quarter against the 
Thracians. But having been recalled by the 
Ephors, and refusing to obey their orders, be 
was condemned to death. He thereupon 
Grossed over to Cyrus, collected lor him a 
large force of Greek mercenaries, and marched 
with him into Upper Asia, 401, in order to de- 
throne Artaxerxes, being the only Greek ’ who 
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vii ammn of the prinoe’s real object After wbi^enp^Mar^(Paos.^ 9).^ A Chneik 
the battle of Cunaxa and the death of Cyrus, mathematician, probably lived in the and and 
ffl ti flwiiy a and the other Greek generals were 8rd centuries of the Christian era ; the author of 
made pris one rs by the treachery of Tissa- a Greek treatise in two books on The Circular 
nhemes, and were put to death (Xen. Anab. i. Theory of the Heavenly Bodies (KvK\utfa 
n; Diod. xiv. 12, 22).— 2. A citizen of Heraclea Qcwplas M irs&ptnr B(0\ia Wo), which is still 
on the Euxine, obtained the tyranny of his extant It is rather an exposition of the system 
native town, b.c. 865, by putting himself at the of the universe than of the geometrical prin- 
head of the popular party. He governed with ciples of astronomy. Edited by Balfour, Bur- 
cruelty, and was assassinated 858, after a reign digal. 1605 ; by Bake, Lugd. Bat 1820 ; and by 
Of twelve years. He is said to have been a pupil Schmidt, Lips. 1882. 

both of Plato and Isocrates (Diod. xv. 81 ; Cleomftnes (K\eo/i4vys). 1. King of Sparta, 
Alien, p. 85). — 8. Of Soli, one of Aristotle’s pu- son of Anaxandrides, reigned b.c. 520-491. He 
pile, author of a number of works, none of was a man of an enterprising but wild character, 
which ore extant, on various subjects (Athen. His greatest exploit was his defeat of the 
pp. 4, 255, 899, 648, 697).— 4. An Athenian poet Argives, in which 6000 Argive citizens fell ; 
of the New Comedy, whose time is unknown but the date of this event is doubtful. In 510 
(Athen. p. 426). he commanded the forces bv whose assistance 

Cleinias. [Clinias.] Hippias was driven from Athens, and not long 

CISmeni. 1. T. Flavius, consul a.d. 95, son after he assisted Isadoras and the aristocratical 
of the brother of Vespasian, married Domitilla, party, against Clisthenes. He expelled 700 
the daughter of Vespasian, and was put to death families opposed to IsagoraB, and tried to abolish 
by Domitian on a charge of ‘ atheism ’—that is, the senate ; the populace rose, and Cleomenes 
Christianity (Suet. Dom. 15 ; Dio Cass, lx vii and Isagoras were forced to take refuge in the 
14). [Domitilla.] — 2. Bom&nus, bishop of acropolis, whence they were allowed to depart 
Rome at the end of the first century {Diet, of with their Spartan troops under a truce, but 
Christian Biog.). — 8. Alexandrians, a dis- their Athenian adherents were put to death 
tingufehed Christian writer, died about a.d. 220 (Hdt. v. 64-91 ; Aristot. *A0. iroX, 19, 20). Ari- 
(Dtct. of Christian Biog.). stagoras tried to bribe him to assist the 

Cle5bil. [Biton.] Ionians, but failed, owing it was said to the 

GHftbiillne (KXco/SvXh'u), or C155btll6 (KXco- rebuke of Gorgo, the little daughter of Cleo- 
j SodXn), daughter of Cleobulus of Lindus, cele- menes (Hdt. vii. 289). By bribing the priestess 
brated for her composition of riddles ; to her at Delphi, he effected the deposition of his col- 
is ascribed a well-known one on the subject of league Demahatur, 491. Soon afterwards he 
the year: — * A father has twelve children, and was seized with madness and killed himself 
each of these thirty daughters, on one side (Hdt. vi. 75).— 2. King of Sparta, son of Cleom- 
white, and on the other side black, and though brotus I., reigned 870-809 ; but during this long 
immortal they all die.’ (Diog. Laert. i. 89.) period we have no information about him of any 
Cleobfllui (KX €<f/9ou\os), one of the Seven importance (Diod. xx. 29). — 8. King of Sparta, 
Sages, of Lindus in Rhodes, son of Evagoras, son of Leonidas II., reigned 286-222. While 
lived about b.c. 580. He wrote lyric poems, as still young, he married Agiatis, the widow of 
well as riddles; he waB said by some to have Agis IV.; and following the example of the 
been the author of the riddle on the year, gene- latter, he endeavoured to restore the ancient 
rally attributed to his daughter Cleobuline. Spartan constitution, and to regenerate the 
He was neatly distinguished for strength and Spartan character. He was endowed with a 
beauty of person. (Diog. Laert. i. 89-98.) noble mind, strengthened and purified by philo- 
Cleooh&res (KXe ogdpiff), a Greek orator Of sophy, and possessed great energy of purpose. 
Myrlea in Bithynia, contemporary with the He desired to unite Sparta to the Achaean 
orator Demochares and the philosopher Arces- League, but stipulated for the chief direction of 
ilas, towards the close of the 3rd century b.c. the Peloponnesian states. It is probable that 
(Strab. p. 566). if Aratus had consented to this the Confedera- 

Cleombrdtus (KKtdfiPporos). I. Son of Anax- tion would have been strong enough to resist 
andrides, king of Sparta, became regent after Macedonia, but unfortunately he refused to 
the battle of Thermopylae, b.c. 480, for Plist- admit the pretensions of Sparta ; and a war be- 
archus, infant son of Leonidas, but died in the tween Sparta and the League followed, in which 
same year, and was succeeded in the regency Cleomenes was successful. Having thus gained 
by his son Pausanias (Hdt. v. 41, viii. 71, ix. military renown, he felt himself sufficiently 
10).— 2 I. King of Sparta, son of PausaniaB, strong in the winter of 226-225 to put the 
succeeded his brother Agesipolis I., and reigned Ephors to death and restore the ancient consti- 
b.c. 880-871. He commanded the Spartan troops tution. The. Achaeans now called in the aid of 
several times against the Thebans, and fell Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, and for 
fighting bravely at the battle of Leuctra (871) the next three years Cleomenes carried on war 
(Xen. Hell. v. 4, 15, vi. 1; Pans. ix. 18, 2).— against their united forces. He was at length 
8. XL King of Sparta, son-in-law of Leonidas II., completely defeated at the battle of Sellasia 
in whose place he was made king by the party (222), and fled to Egypt, where he was kindly 
of Agis IV. about 248. On the return of Leonf- received by Ptolemy Euergetes, but on the 
das, CleombrotuB was deposed and banished to death of that king ne was imprisoned by his 
Tegea, about 240 (Plut. Agis, 11-17).— 4. An successor Philopator. He escaped from-prison, 
Academic philosopher of Ambraoia, said to have and attempted to raise an insurrection, but 
killed himself, after reading the Phaedo of finding no one join him, he killed himself, 210. 
Plato; not that he had any sufferings to escape (Polyb. ii. v. ; Plut. Cleom ., Arat.) 
from, but that he might exchange this life for a Cleomtaet 1. A Greek of Naucratis in 
better. (Gio. Tusc. i. 84, 84 ; Lucian, PkUop. 1.) Egypt, appointed by Alexander the Great 
GtooniSdts (KXfo/4^8tyf). 1. Of the island As- nomaroh of the Arabian district {vdfios) of 
typalsea, an athlete of gigantic strength, who is Egypt, and receiver of the tribute from the 
said, m his anger with the judges at the Olym- districts of Egypt, b.c. 881. His rapacity knew 
po games, to have shaken down the pillars no bounds, and he collected immense wealth by 
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his extortions. After Alexander's death, he was 
nut to death by Ptolemy, who took possession of 
nis treasures. (Arrian, lii. 5 ; Diod. xviii. 14.)— 
8. A sculptor, the author of a group of Bacchan- 
tes (Plin. xxxvi. 88), possibly the same Cleo- 
raenes as the sculptor whose name appears on 
the so-called Germanicus, in the Louvre, which 
is a Roman of the early empire, represented as 
Hermes Logins. The famous statue called the 
Venus de' Medici , at Florence [p. 86], has com- 
monly been attributed to Cleomenes, on the 
strength of on inscription on the base, which 
states it to be the work of ‘ Cleomenes, son of 
Apollodorus of Athens.' Michaelis, however 
(Arch. Ztg. 1880), argues that the inscription 
dates only from the seventeenth century, and 
his opinion is adopted hy the best critics. 

Cledn (KAcW), son of Cleanetus, was ori- 
ginally a tanner, and first came forward in pub- 
lic as an opponent of Pericles. On the death of 
this great man, B.c. 429, Cleon became the 
favourite of the people, and for about six years 
of the Peloponnesian war (428-422) was the 
head of the party opposed to peaoe. He is 
represented by Aristophanes as a demagogue of 
the lowest kind, mean, ignorant, cowardly, 
and venal; and this view of his character is 
confirmed by Thucydides. But much weight 
cannot be attached to the satire of the poet, who 
was not only on the aristocratic side in politics, 
but also hod a quarrel with Cleon for the com- 
plaint laid against the Babylonians ; and the 
usual impartiality of the historian may have 
been warped by the sentence of his banishment, 
if it be true, as has been conjectured with great 
probability, that it was through Cleon that 
Thucydides was sent into exile. But the facts 
which were beyond dispute seem to indicate 
violence in his political attacks, cruelty (in his 
speeches on the Mytilenaeans, Thuc. iii. 86), and j 
a boastful self-confidence, which made him as- | 
sume commands for which he was incompetent, 
as at Pylos and Amphipolis. It is impossible 
therefore, to regard him as a statesman of high 
character, though he had more merit probably 
than Thucydides and Aristophanes allow him. 
Cleon may be considered as the representative 
of the middle classes of Athens, and by his 
ready, though somewhat coarse, eloquence, 
gained great influence over them. In 427 he 
strongly advocated in the assembly that the 
Mytilenaeans should be put to death. In 424 
he obtained his greatest glory by taking prison- 
ers the Spartans in the island of Sphocteria, 
and bringing them in safety to Athens. Puffed 
up by this success, he obtained the command of 
an Athenian army, to oppose Brasidas in 
Thrace : but he was defeateaby Brasidas, under 
the walls of Amphipolis, and fell in the battle, 
422 (Thuc. iv. 21-89, v. 2-10).— The chief attack 
of Aristophanes upon Cleon was in the Knights 
(424), in which Cleon figures as an actual dra- 
matis persona, and, in default of an artificer 
bold enough to moke the mask, was represented 
by the poet himself with his face smeared with 
wine lees. 

Clednae (KAeowof: KXtwvcuos), 1. An an- 
cient town in Argolis, on the rood from Corinth 
. to Argos, on a river of the same name which 
flows into the Corinthian gulf, and at the foot 
of Mi Apesas; said to have been built by 
Cleones, son of Pelops (II. ii. 570;- Strab. 
p. 877).— 48. A town in the peninsula Athos in 
Ohaloidice.— 3. [Hyampolis.J I 

Cleftnfmqg {KAtdvvfxos). 1. An Athenian, fre- 
quently attacked by Aristophanes as a pestilent 
demagogue (Ach. 88, Eq. 958, Veep . 19, &c.). 
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-48. A Spartan, son of Sphodrias, much be- 
loved by Arehidamus, the son of Agesilaus : be 
fell at Leuotra, b. o. 871 (Plat. Ages. 25, 28 ; 
Xen. Sell. v. 4, 25). — 8 . Younger son of Cleo- 
menes II., king of Sparta, was excluded from 
the throne on his father's death, 809, in conse- 
quence of his violent and tyrannical temper. 
In 808 he crossed over to Italy to assist the 
Torentines against the Lucanians. He after- 
wards withdrew from Italy, and seized Coroyra ; 
and in 272 he invited Pyrrhus to attempt the 
conquest of Sparta. (Diod. xx. 104 ; Liv. x. 2 ; 
Strab. p. 280 ; cf. Acrotatus.) 

Cleopatra (KAcoirdrpa). 1. (Myth.) Daughter 
of Idas and Marpessa, and wife of Meleager, is 
said to have hanged herself after her husband’s 
death, or to have died of grief. Her real name 
was Alcyone. [Meleager.]— 2. (Hist.) Niece 
of Attalus, married Philip, B. c. 887, on whose 
murder she was put to death by Olympias.— 
3. Daughter of Philip and Olympias, and Bister 
of Alexander the Great, married Alexander, 
king of Epirus, 880. It was at the celebration 
of her nuptials that Philip was murdered. Her 
husband died 826. After the death of her 
brother Bhe was sought in marriage by several 
of his generals, and at length promised to 
marry Ptolemy ; but having attempted to 
escape from SardiB, where she had been for yoars 
in a sort of honourable captivity, she was 
assassinated by Antigonus. (Diod. xviii. 28, 
xx. 87.) — 4. Daughter of Antiochus III. the 
Great, married Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, 198.— 

5. Daughter of Ptolemy Y. Epiphanes and 
No. 4, married her brother Ptolemy VI. Philo- 
raetor, and on his death, 146, her other brother 
Ptolemy VI. Physcon. She was soon afterwards 
divorced by Physcon, and fled into Syria.— 

6. Daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor and of 
No. 5, married first Alexander Balas (150), the 
Syrian usurper, and on his death Demetrius 
Nicator. During the captivity of the. latter in 
Parthia, jealous of the connexion which he 
there formed with Rhodogune, the Parthian 
princess, she married Antiochus VII. SideteB, 
his brother, and also murdered Demetrius on 
his return. She likewise murdered Seleucus, 
her son by Nicator, who on his father's death 
assumed the government without her consent. 
Her other son by Nicator, Antiochus VIII. 
Grypus, succeeded to the throne (125) through 
her influence ; and he compelled her to drink 
the poison which she hod prepared for him also. 
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nd her son Anttoehns VIII. Gry. 
BAXIAEQX ANTIOXOY BAXIAIXXHS 


[Antiochus VIII.] She had a son by Sidetes, 
Antiochus IX., sumamed Cyzicenus. (Just, 
xxxix. 1; Appian, Syr. 69.) — 7. Another 
daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor and No. 
5, married her uncle Physcon, when he di- 
vorced her mother. On the death of Physcon 
she reigned in conjunction with her elder son, 
Ptolemv VIII. Lathyrus, and then in conjunc- 
tion with her younger son, Alexander. She war 
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fcut to death by the latter in 89.-8. daughter 
of Ptolemy Physoon and No. 7, married first 
her brother Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, and next 
Antiochns IX. Cyzioenus. She was put to death 
* * her own sister, wife of Antiochns 

sually called Selene, another 
iter of Ptolemy Physcon, married first her 
sr Lathyrns (on her sister No. 8 being 
divorced), secondly Antiochus XI. EpiphaneB, 
and thirdly Antiochns X. Ensebes.— 10. Daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, usually called 
Berenice. (Berenice, No. 4.] — 11. Eldest 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, celebrated for her 
beauty and fascination, was 17 at the death of 
her father (51), who appointed her heir of his 
kingdom in conjunction with her younger 
brother, Ptolemy, whom she was to marry. She 
was expelled from the throne by Pothinus and 
Achillas, his guardians. She retreated into 
Syria, and there collected an army with which 
she was preparing to enter Egypt, when Caesar 
arrived m Egypt in pursuit of Pompey, 47 
(Caes. B. C. iii. 108, 107). Her charms gained 
for her the support of CaeBar, who replaced her 
on the throne in conjunction with her brother. 
This led to the Alexandrine war, in the course 
of which young Ptolemy perished {Bell. Alex. 
81; Dio CaBs. xlii. 48). Cleopatra thus ob 
tained the undivided rule. She was, however, 
associated by Caesar with another brother of 
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Cleopatra (No. 11). 

Obv., head of Cleopatra; rev., eagle-legend a2Kaa[CNIT0]n. iepas 
asynoy. In the field the monogram J2£J, and the date LNE« 
65 B.c. (The head of Cleopatra alio appear! on a coin of M. An- 
tonlue figured on p. 82.) 

the same name, and still quite a child, to whom 
she was also nominally married. She had a 
son by Caesar, called Caebarion, and she after- 
wards followed him to Borne, where she appears 
to have been at the time of his death, 44. She 
then returned to Egypt, and in 41 she met An- 
tony in Cilicia. She was now in her 28th year, 
and in the perfection of matured beauty, which, 
in conjunction with her talents and eloquence, 
completely won the heart of Antony, whohenoe- 
forth appears as her devoted lover and slave. 

He returned with her to Egypt, but was obliged 
to leave her for a short time, in order to marry 
Ootavia, the sister of Augustus. But Ootavia 
was never able to gain his affections ; he soon 
deserted his wife and returned to Cleopatra, 
upon whom he conferred the most extravagant 
titles and honours. In the war between Augus- 
tus and Antony, Cleopatra accompanied her 
lover, and was present at the battle of Actium 
(81), in the midst of which she retreated with 
her fleet, and thus hastened the loss of the day. 

She fled to Alexandria, where she was joined by 
Antony. Seeing Antony ’b fortunes desperate, she j 
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he died in her arms. She then tried to gain 
the love of Augustus, but her charms failed to 
soften his colder heart. Seeing that he de- 
termined to carry her captive to Borne, she put 
an end to her own life, either by the poison of 
an asp or by a poisoned comb, the former suppo- 
sition being adopted by most writers. She died 
in the 89th year of her age (b. c. 80), and with 
her ended the dynasty of the Ptolemies in 
Egypt, which was now made a Boman pro- 
vince. (Pint. Ant. 29-85 ; Dio Cass, xlix.-lu)— 
18. Daughter of Antony and No. 11, bom with 
her twin brother Alexander in 40, along with 
whom she was carried to Rome after the death 
of her parents. Augustus married her to Juba, 
king of Numidia. . (Dio C&bb. li. 15 ; Plut. Ant. 
87.)— 18. A daughter of Mithridates, married 
Tigranes, king of Armenia. . 

Oleopatris. [Arsinob, No. 6.] 

Cleopha&tUl (K \e6<pavros). 1. A Greek phy- 
sician early in the third century B. c. He is 
mentioned for his use of wine as a remedy. 
l. xx. 81.) — 2. A physician of a much later 
mentioned in the Cluentius of Cicero. 
ClWphon (KA* otp&p), an Athenian demagogue, 
of obscure, and, according to Aristophanes, of 
ThraciaA origin, vehemently opposed peace with 
Sparta in the latter end of the Peloponnesian 
war. During the siege of Athens by Lysander, 
B. c. 404, he was brought to trial by the aristo- 
cratical party, and was condemned and 
put to death. (Aristoph. Ban. 677 ; Xen. 
Sell. i. 7, 40.) 

Cleostr&tus (K\t6<rr paros). 1. An 
astronomer of TenedoB, said to have 
introduced the division of the Zodiac 
into signs, probably lived between B.c. 
548 and 482. (Plin. ii. 81.)— 8. A youth 
of Thespiae who, when a dragon was 
devastating his country, armed himself 
in a coat of mail with spikes projecting 
from it, and offered himself to the dra- 
gon, whom he destroyed by the sacrifice 
of his own life. The name of ( Deliverer ’ 
(ffawr^s) was, however, given, not to 
him, but to Zeus. (Paus. ix. 26, 7.) 

Clevum, also Glevum and Glehou 
ester), a Boman colony in Britain, 
elides (of KXcTBes : C. 8. Andre), * the Keys/ 
a promontory on the NE. of Cyprus, with two 
islands of the same name lying off it. 

Climax (KA 7/<a| : Eleder), the name applied 
to the W. termination of the Taurus range, 
which extends along the W. coast of the Pam- 
phylian Gulf, N. of Phaselis in Lycia. Alexan- 
der made a road between it ana the sea. It 
was in fact a name applied to a narrow paBS over 


k ridge here and elsewhere. 
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Cllnias (KA civlas). 1. Father of the famous 
Alcibiades, fought at ArtemiBium b. c. 480, in a 
ship built and manned at his own expense : fee 
fell 447, at the battle of Coronea.— 8. A younger 
brother of Alcibiades.— 8. Father of Aratus of 
Sicyon, was murdered by Abantidas, who seized 
the tyranny, 264.-4. A Pythagorean philo- 
of Tarentum, a contemporary and friend 


sopher, of 
of Plato. 

Clio. [Mubae.] 
Cllsthenes (ka«< 
In b. c. 595, he aided 


itony. 

itered into negotiations with Augustus, and ! sacred war against Cirrha, wl 
omised to make away with Antony. She fled ten years, in the destruction of the 
a mausoleum she had built, and then caused j He was possessed by an anti-. 

of her death to be spread. Antony, ' 

her, stabbed himself, 


j not to survive , , 

and was drawn up into the mausoleum, where 


it of Sicyon, 
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which lea him to give contemptuoi 
the Dorian tribes. The Bylleis, D J 
Pamphyli he changed to Syaiaei 





fcn& Omaiai (Pig* and Asses)* In the same 
Ming he made war on Argo*, apparently with 
ane eea a, and suppressed the rhapsodists of 
Homer, because they told of the glories of the 
Azgives. His death cannot be placed earlier 
than 588, in which year he won the viotonr in 
the chariot-race at the Pythian games. (Hdt. 
v. 67 ; Thuc. i. 18.) His daughter Agarista was 
given in marriage to Megacles the Alcmaeonid. 
The famous anecdote ox the marriage feast is 
told in Hdt. vi. 125.— 8. An Athenian, son of 
Megades and Agarista, and grandson of No. 1, 
appears as the head of the Alcmaeonid dan on 
the banishment of the Pisistratidae. He was 
opposed by Isagoras and the great body of the 
nobles, to whom the Solonian constitution gave 
all political power. Olisthenes, as Herodotus 
says, took the people into partnership, and in 
his reforms aimed at placing the constitution 
on a democratic basis ; so that he was the real 
founder of Athenian democracy. Aristotle calls 
his reforms the fifth change of constitution < 
in Athenian history : they consisted in (1) the I 
abolition of the four ancient tribes and the j 
establishment of ten tribes, with a further sub- ' 
division into dames, which became the local 
units in political arrangements. In all this he 
desired to get rid of old associations. From the 
number of ten tribes followed the number 500 
for the Boule; (2) he introduced the law of 
ostracism as a machinery for getting rid of a 
violent party leader without civil war; (8) he 
re-established election by lot ; (4) he so arranged 
the Heliaea as to give greater judicial power to 
all citizens (Diet, of Ant. art. Dieaates). Isa- 
goras and his party called in the aid of the Spar- 
tans, but were defeated [see Cleomenes], and 
Clisthenes, who had retired for a time, when the 
Spartans demanded the expulsion of the ac- 
cursed Alcmaeonids, was recalled and made 
good his reforms, B. c. 508. Nothing certain is 
known of his after life. (Hdt. v. 68-78, vi. 181 ; 
Aristot. 'AO. i ro\. 20, 21, 41 ; Diet. Ant. s. vv. 
Boule , Demue , ExtiUum , Tribus). — 8. An Athe- 
nian, whose foppery and effeminate profligacy 
brought him under the laBh of Aristophanes 
(Nub. 854. Thesm. 574). 

Clitarchus (K Xeirapxos). 1. Tyrant of Ere- 
tria in Euboea, was supported by Philip against 
the Athenians, but was expelled from Eretria 
by Phocion, b. c. 841 (Dem. Phil. iii. 125 ; 
Plut. Phoo. 18, Dem . 17).— 2. Son of the his- 
torian Dinon, accompanied Alexander the Great 
in his Asiatic expedition, and wrote a history of 
it. This work waB deficiency in veracity and 
inflated in style, but appears nevertheless to 
have been much read, owing to the interest of 
his narrative. His work was largely used by 
Curtius and Diodorus. (Quintil. x. 1, 74 ; Cic. 
Brut. 11, 42, de Leg . i. 2 ; Plut. Them. 27.) 

Cliternum or Glitemla (Gliteminus), a town 
of the Frentani, in the territory of Larinum. 

01It5m&ehus (Kk*ir6ftax os )> a Carthaginian 
by birth, and called Hasdrubal in his own coun- 
try, came to Athens in the fortieth year of his 
age, and there studied under Cameades, on 
whose death he became the head of the New 
A cademy, b. o. 129. Of his works, which 
amounted to 400 books, only a few titles are 
p r e s erv ed. His main object in writing them 
was to m ake kno wn the phil^ophy of his master 
Cameades. When Carthage was taken in 146, 
he wrote a work to console his countrymen. 

OlXtor or Olitftrlum (KXcfrwp: KkunSptos: 
near JCUteros, Bu.), a town in the N. of Arcadia 
on a river of the same name, a tributary of the 
: it was traditionally founded by Axan, 
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arid fras part of the Aaanian district: it had 
temples of Demeter, Asclepius, and Eileithyia; 
and a temple of the Dioscuri hall a mile from 
the gates (Pans. viii. 4, 21). There was a 
fountain in the neighbourhood, the waters of 
which are said to r have given to persons who 
drank of them a dislike for wine (Ov. Met. xv. 
822; Athen. p. 48). It joined the Achaean 
League and bravely repelled the Aetolians 
(Polyb. iv. 18). 

Clttumnus ( OUtumno ), a small river in Um- 
bria, springs from a beautiful rock in a grove of 
cypresB-trees, where waB a sanctuary of the god 
Clitumnus, and falls into the Tinia. a tributary 
of the Tiber. The valley of the Clitumnus was 
famed for a breed of white cattle. (Verg. Georg. 
ii. 146; Prop. ii. 19; Juv. xii. 18.) 

OlltUf (Kkuros or KAcirds). 1. Son of Bar- 
dylis, king of Illyria, defeated by Alexander the 
Great, b. c. 885. — 2. A Macedonian, one of 
Alexander’s generals and friends, sumamedthe 
Black (Mikas). He saved Alexander’s life at 
the battle of Granicus, 884. In 828 he was slain 
by Alexander at a banquet, when both parties 
were heated with wine, and Clitus had provoked 
the king’s resentment by a taunt. Alexander 
was inconsolable at his friend’s death. [Alex- 
andeb.] — 8. Another of Alexander’s officers, sur- 
naxned the White (Acvk6s) to distinguish him 
from the above (Arrian, Andb. vii. 12).— 4. An 
officer who commanded the Macedonian fleet 
for Antipater in the Lamian war, 828, and 
defeated the Athenian fleet. In 821, he ob- 
tained from Antipater the satrapy of Lydia, 
from which he was expelled by Antigonus, 819. 
He afterwards commanded the fleet of Poly- 
Bperchon, and was at first successful, but Ins 
ships were subsequently destroyed by Antigo- 
nus, and he was killed on shore, 818. (Diod. 
xviii. 15, 89, 52, 72.) 

C15&oma or Cluaclna, the ( Purifier ’ (from 
cloare or cluere, 1 to wash ’ or * purify ’), a sur- 
name of Venus. 

Olfldlus. [Claudius.] 

ClSdlui, Alblnus. [Albinub.] 

ClSdlus Maoer. [Maceb.] 

Gloella, a Roman virgin, one of the hostages 
given to Porsena, escaped from the Etruscan 
camp, and swam aoross tho Tiber to Borne. 
She was sent back by the Romans to Porsena, 
who was so struck with her gallant deed, that 
he not only set her at liberty, but allowed her 
to take with her a part of the hostages. He 
also rewarded her with a horse adorned with 
splendid trappings, and the Romans with the 
statue of a woman on horseback, which was 
erected in the Sacred Way. (Liv. ii. 18 ; Dionys. 
v. 83 ; Verg. Aen. viii. 651.) 

Cloella or OluHIa Bens, of Alban origin, 
said to have been received among the patricians 
on the destruction of Alba. A few of its 
members with the surname Siculus obtained 
the consulship in the early years of the republic* 

Cldnas (KAovdt), of Thebes, a poet, and one 
of the earliest musicians of Greece, probably 
lived about b.c. 620. In music he is noticeable 
for composing hymns for a flute accompani- 
ment, instead of the accompaniment of the 
cithara. (Pans. x. 7, 8; Tebpandeb.) 

GlOnlus (Kkirtos), leader of the Boeotians in 
the war against Troy, slain by Agenor (IL 12, 
495, xv. 840; Diod. iv. 67). 

Glota Aeitu&rlum (Frith of Clyde), on tho 
W. coast of Scotland. 

016th6< [Moibab.] 

Cdttaitfris Habitus, A., of Larinum, accused 
in b.c. 74nis stepfather, Statins Albius Oppie- 
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nicus, of having attempted to procure his death 
by poison. Oppianicus was condemned, and 
it was generally bettered that the judges had 
been bribed by Cluentius. In 66, Cluentius 
teas aoonsed by young Oppianicus, son 

of Statius Albius who had died in the interval 
of three acts of poisoning. He was defended 
by Cicero in the Brilliant oration still extant, 
and acquitted. Quintilian (ii. 17, 21) speaks of 
Cicero haring boasted that he misled the 
indices. w 

&tnli (Ru. on a hill between Coruna del 
Conde and Petmalba de Castro ), a town of the 
Areracae in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a 
Roman colony. 

Olfipfo or Cljrpfia. [Aspis. 1 
Olflslum (Cluslnus : Chiust ), one of the most 
powerful of the 12 Etruscan cities, situated 
on an eminence above the river Clanis, and 
SW. of the Laeus Cluslnus (L. di Chiusi ), 
(Strab. p. 226). It was more anciently called 
Camera or Camars, whence we may conolude 
that it was founded by the Umbrian race of the 
Camertes. It was the royal residence of 
Porsena, and at Poaaio Gajella, three miles 
NNE. of Chiusi is a mil, in which can be traced 
the remains of the celebrated sepulchre of this 
Wing in the form of a labyrinth {Diet, of Ant. 
art. Labyrinthus). Subsequently Clusium was 
in alliance with the Romans, by whom it was 
regarded as a bulwark against the Gauls. Its 
siege by the Gauls, b.c. 891, led, as is well 
known, to the capture of Rome itself by the 
Gauls. Clusium probably became a Roman 
■colony, since Pliny (iii. 52) speaks of Clusini 
VetereB et Novi. In its neighbourhood were 
cold baths (Hor. Ep. i. 15, 9). 

Cldslus ( Chiese ), a river in Cisalpine Gaul, 
a tributary of the Ollius, and the boundary be- 
tween the Cenomani and Insubres (Pol. ii. 82). 

CluYlus, a family of Campanian origin, of 
which the most important person was M. 
Cluvius Rufus, consul suffectus a.d. 45, and 
governor of Spain under Galba, 69, on whose 
death he espoused the cause of Vitellius. He 
was a historian, and wrote an account of the 
times of Nero, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. (Tac. 
Hist. i. 8, ii. 65, iv. 48, Ann. xiii. 20, xiv. 2; 
Plin. Ep. ix. 19.) It is probable that his writ- 
ings were a chief source of information for 
Tacitus, Plutarch and Suetonius as regards the 
above-mentioned reigns. 

Cltau&nfi (KAi vptvrj). 1. Daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and wife of Iapetus, to whom she 
bore Atlas, Prometheus, and others (Hes. Th. 
851,507; Verg. Georg, iv. 845).— 2. Daughter 
of Iphis or Minyas, wife of Phylacus or Cepha- 
lus, to whom she bore Iphidus and Alcimede. 
According to Hesiod and others she was the 
mother of Phaeton by Helios. (Paus. x. 29; 
Od. xi. 825 ; Apollod. hi. 9.)— 8. A companion of 
Helena, with whom she was carried off by Paris 
(II. iii. 144). 

Glytaemnestra (KAvroip^crpa), daughter 
of Tyndarens and Leda, sister of Castor, and 
half-sister of Pollux and Helena. She was 
married to Agamemnon. During her husband’s 
absence at Troy she lived in adultery with 
Aegisthus, and on Agamemnon’s return to 
Mycenae she murdered him with the help of 
Aegisthus. [Agamemnon.] She was subse- 
quently put to death by her son Orestes, who 
urns avenged the murder of his father, For 
details see Obebtbs. 

iaimis (Krihut ; Spartia), a range of moun- 
tains on the frontiers of Phoeis and Locris, 
from which the N. Locrians were called Epi- 1 
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ofc&mdu. A branch of these mountains runs 
out into the sea, forming the promontory 
Cn S m l d et (Knuu8«f), with a town of the same 
name upon it, opposite the promontory 
Cenaeum in Euboea. (Strab. pp. 416, 426.) 

Cntmus (Krihiof), Spartan admiral in b.c. 
480, when he made a descent upon Zacynthus. 
In the following year he operated without 
success against Phormio. (Tliuc. ii. 66, 80.) 

Cnidus or Gtaldus (K ytios : K vlBios : Ru. at 
Cape Krio), a celebrated city of Asia Minor, 
on the promontory of Triopium on the coast 
of Caria, was a Lacedaemonian colony, and 
the chief city of the Dorian HexapoUs. It 
was built partly on the mainland and partly 
on an island joined to the coast by a cause- 
way, and haa two harbours. It had a con- 
siderable commerce ; and it was resorted to 
by travellers from all parts of the civilised 
world, that they might see the statue of 
Aphrodite by Praxiteles, which stood in her 
temple here. The city possessed also temples 



Harbour and rains of Gnidas. 


of Apollo and Poseidon. The great naval 
defeat of Pisander by Conon (b.c. 894) took 
place off Cnidus. Pliny mentions it os a free 
city (v. 104). Among the celebrated natives 
of the city were Ctesias, Eudoxus, Sostratus, 
and Agatharchides. It is said to have been 
also called, at an early period, Triopia, from 
its founder Triopas, and, in later times, 
Stadia. (Strab. p. 056; Paus. v. 24, 7, viii. 
80, x. U.) 

Cndsus or Gndsus, subsequently Cnossus or 
GnoilUl (K vw<r6s, Tvqmtos, Kva>cr<r6s, Tycocrads : 
K v 6<nos, K vdtraios : Makro Teikho ), an an- 
cient town of Crete, and the capital of king 
Minos, was situated in a fertile country on the 
river C&er&tUS (which waB originally the name 
of the town), at a short distance from the 
N. coast. It was at an early time colonised 



by Dorians, and from it Dorian institutions 
spread over the island. Its power wee weak- 
en ®d °y the growing importance of Gortyn 
and Cydonia; and these towns, when united, 
were more than a match for Gnosus.— Cnosus 
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is frequently mentioned bytoe poets in conse- 
quence of iu c onnexi on with Minos, Ariadne, 
the Minotaor, and the Labyrinth; and the 
adjective Cnosras, Cnoedns, or Gnossins is fre- 
quently used as equivalent to Cretan. The 
marriage of Zeus with Hera was celebrated as 
an annual festival, and Hera appears on the 
coins as a bride. {Od. xix. 178 ; Strab. p. 477 ; 
Polyb. iv. f»8 ; Diod.i.61.) 

Cobus or CohlbtKS (K«0oj), a river of Asia, 
flowing from the Caucasus into the E. side of 
the Eoxine. 

CfloUui (K^jcoAos), king of Sicily, received 
Daedalus on his flight from Crete, and with 
the help of his daughters put Minos to death, 
when the latter came in pursuit of Daedalus 
(Diod. iv. 78, 80; Hyg. Fab. 44 ; Paus. vii. 4). 

Coooeius Jfervfc. [Nerva.] 

Gdehi (K«x^)» a city on the Tigris, near Cte- 
siphon. 

Coointhum or Coeintum ( Punta di Stilo ), 
on the SE. of Bruttium in 


Italy, with a town of the same name upon it. 
(Pol. ii. 14). 

Coeles, Hor&tius — that is, Horatius the 
" ‘ one-eyed ’—a hero of the old Roman lays, is 
said to have defended the Sublioian bridge 
along with Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius 
against the whole Etruscan army under 
Porsena, while the Romans broke down the 
bridge behind them. When the work was 
nearly finished, Horatius sent back his two 
companions. As Boon as the bridge was quite 
destroyed, he plunged into the stream and swam 
across to the city in safety amid the arrows of 
the enemy. The state raised a statue to his 
honour, which was placed in the Comitium, and 
allowed him as much land as he conld plough 
round in one day. Polybius relates that Hora- 
tius defended the bridge alone, and perished in 
the river. (Liv. ii. 10; Dionys. v. 24; Plut. 
Poplic. 16; Polyb. vi. 65; Gell. iv. 6.) 

Cocossates, a people in Aquitania, mentioned 
with the Tarbelli (Caes. B. O. iii. 27). 

06ejftlum (Kokv\iov)> an Aeolian city in 
Mysia, whose inhabitants (KokuAitcu) are men- 
tioned by Xenophon; but it was abandoned 
before Pliny’s time (Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 16 ; Plin. 
v. 122). 

Odcytus (KvKin6i ; Vuvos), a river in Epirus, 
a tributary of the Acheron. Like the Acheron, 
the Cocy tus was supposed to be connected with 
the lower world, and hence came to be de- 
scribed as a river in the lower world. 
[Acheron; Avernus.] 

Cod&nua Sinus, the SW. part of the Baltic, 
whence the Danish islands are called Goda- 
nonia (Mela, iii. 4). 

Oodomannus. [Darius.] 

Codrui (Krffoor). 1. Son of Melanthus, and 
last king of Athens. When the Dorians invaded 
Attica from Peloponnesus (about b.c. 1068 ac- 
cording to mythical chronology), an oracle 
declared that they should be victorious if the 
life of the Attic king was spared. Codrus 
thereupon resolved to sacrifice nimself for his 
country. He entered the camp of the enemy in 
disguise, began to quarrel with the soldiers, and 
was slam in the dispute. When the Dorians 
discovered the death of the Attic king, they 
returned home. Tradition adds, that as no one 
was thought worthy to succeed such a patriotic 
king, the kingly dignity was abolished, and Me- 
don, son of Codrus, was appointed arohon for 
life instead. Pausanias (i 19, 6) speaks of a 
spot on the banks of the Uissus where Codrus 
was slain. An inscription has been found shout 
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the temenos of Codrus, showing that it was 
between the Dionysian and the city gate, BE. of 
the Acropolis : it was also the temenosof Neleus 
{American Joum. Arch. 1887; of. CM. A. iii. 
948).-— & A Roman poet (possibly a pseudonym), 
ridiouled bv Virgil (Mel v. 11, vii. 22) 
Juvenal (i. S) speaks of a Cordus or Codrus, as 
author of a tiresome Thebaid. 

Coela (tA KotAa rrjs Elt&olas), 'the Hollows 
of Euboea,' the W. coast of Euboea, between 
the promontories Caphareus and Chersonesus. 
very dangerous to ships: here a part of the 
Persian fleet was wrecked, B.c. 480 (Hdt. viii. 
118; Strab. p. 445). 

GoelS (KoiArj), an Attic demus belonging to 
the tribe Hippothoontis, a little way beyond the 
Melitian gate at Athens: here Cimon and 
Thucydides were buried. 

Ooeltsfrla. r Syria.] 

C6el*tae or Gbelaletae, a people of Thrace, 
divided into Majorca and Minorca, in the 
district Coeletioa, between the Hebrus and the 
gulf of Melas. 

Coellus. [Caeliub.] 

Goelus (K oikbs \Il mr) or Coela (K o?Ao), a sea- 
port town in the Thracian Chersonese, near 
Cynosbema (Plin. v. 50 ; Mela, ii. 2, 7). 

Coenus (Kolvor), son-in-law of Parmenion, 
one of the ablest generals of Alexander, died on 
the Hyphasis, b.c. 827 (Arrian, i. 6, iv. 16, v. 16, 
vi. 2). 

Goenjfra (Kolwpa : Kinyra)) a town in the 
island of Thasos, opposite Samothrace. 

G58s (KAi iv), of Mytilene, dissuaded Darius 
Hystaspis, in his Scythian expedition, from 
breaking up his bridge of boats over the 
Danube. For this good counsel he was 
rewarded by Darius with the tyranny of Myti- 
lene. On the breaking out of the Ionian revolt, 
b.c. 501, he was stoned to death by the Mytile- 
noeans. (Hdt. iv. 97, v. 11, 87.) 

Ool&pia (KdAa 4 in Dio Cass. : Kulpa ), a river 
in Pannonia, flows into the Savus : on it dwelt 
the Oolapiani (Strab. pp. 207, 214). 

Colohis (KeAyfr : K6\xos), a country of Asia, 
bounded on the W. by the Euxine, on the N. by 
the Caucasus, on the E. by Iberia ; on the S. 
and SW. the boundaries were somewhat indefi- 
nite, and were often considered to extend as far 
as Trapezus {Trebizond). The land of Colchis 
(or Aea), and its river Phasis are famous in the 
Greek mythology. [Argonautae.] The name 
of Colchis is first mentioned by Aeschylus and 
Pindar (Pind. Pyth. iv. 878, Aesoh. Ft. 518), but 
it was probably known to the Greeks at least as 
early as the 7th century b.c. from its commerce 
with the Milesian settlements on the Euxine, 
especially in linen. It was a very fertile 
country, and yielded timber, pitch, hemp, flax, 
and wax, as articles of commerce; but it was 
most famous for its manufactures of linen, on 
acoount of which, and of oertain physical 
resemblances, Herodotus supposed the Col- 
chians to have been a colony from Egypt 
(Hdt. ii. 104 ; Strab. p. 498). Hie laud was 

S verned by its native princes, until Mithri- 
tea Eupator made it subject to the kingdom 
of Pontus. After the Mithridatic war, it was 
overran by the Romans, but they did not sub- 
due it till the time of Trajan. Under the later 
emperors the country was called Lasica, from 
the name of one of its principal tribes, the Lari. 

Gftllas (Kuklas), a promontory on the W. 
coast of Attica, 20 stadia S. of Phaleram, with a 
temple of Aphrodite, where some of the Persian ' 
ships were east after toe battle of Salai ‘ 
(Hdt viii. 96). 

B9 
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OeOitfe (Collatinus). 1. 

Sabin* town In Latinm, near the right bwA of 
the Ante, taken by Tarquinius Prisons.— «. A 
town in Apulia, east of Teanum. , 

Oellatlnua, L. Tarquinius, son of Egenus, 
and nephew of Tarquinius Prisons, derived the 
laff ffiw* CoUatlnus from the town Collatia, of 
which hii father was governor. The outrage 
offered to hie wife Lncretia by Sex. Tarmunms 
led to the dethronement of Tarquinius Super- 
bus. Collatinus and L. Junius Brutus were 
the first consuls ; but as the people could not 
endure the rule of any of the hated race of the 
Tarquins, Collatinus resigned his office and 
retired from Borne to Lavinium. (Liv. i. 88, 57, 
ii. 2 ; Dionvs. iv. 64ji 

Colllna Porta. [Roma.] 

OolljFtUS (KoAAvrtfc, also KoAvrros : KoAAv- 
rcfo), a demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Aegeis, was within the walls of Athens, and 
formed one of the districts into which the city 
was divided. [Athenax.] It was the demus of 
Plato and the residence of Timon the mis- 
anthrope. 

G616nae (KoAwi'aQ, a small town in the Troad 
(Strab. p. 589; Thuc. i. 181; Plin. v. 122). 

Cfildnia Agrippina or Agripplnensis {Co- 
logne on the Rhine), originally the chief town 
of tiie Ubii, and called Oppidum or Oivitas 
Ubiorum , was a place of small importance till 
A.D. 51, when a Roman colony was planted in 
the town by the emperor Claudius, at the in- 
stigation of his wife Agrippina, who was bom 
here, and from whom it derived its new name. 
Its inhabitants received the jus Italicum. It 
soon became a lane and flourishing city, and 
was the capital of Lower Germany. (Tac. Arm. 
i. 86, xii. 27, Hist. iv. 28; Strab. p. 194; 
Ammian. xv. 11.) At Cologne there are still 
several Roman remains, an ancient gate, with 
the inscription C. C. A. A. t i.e. Colonia Claudia, 
Augusta Agrippinensis , and the foundations 
of the Roman walls. 

Col5nIa {Kara Hissar ), a Byzantine fortress 
town in Pontus, between Cabira and Nicopolis. 
Goldnla Equestris. [Noviodunum.] 

GolGnus (KoAcw6s : KoAavcis, -vtnjs, -vidrrjs), 

afterwards to the tribe^itmchis, ten stadia (or 
about It mile) NNW. from the Dipylon gate of 
Athens, near the Academy, lying on and round 
a hill celebrated for a temple of Poseidon. 
This hill was called Colonus Hippius, as being 
sacred to Poseidon, and to distinguish it from 
the other Colonus Agoraeus in Athens [see 
Athenae]. The ecolesia summoned by Pisander 
met within the enclosure of the temenos of this 
temple on the hill Colonus (Thuc. viii. 67). 
There were at Colonus altars both of Poseidon 
Hippius and Athene Hippia, and shrines (hpfa) 
of Oedipus, Adrastus, Theseus, and Pirithous ; 
and also a grove of the Eumenides, probably 
on the NE. side of the hill. About £ of a mile 
NNE, of the hill there is another hillock, which 
was the hill of Demeter Euchlotis (Soph. 0. 0. 
1600) ; traces of old buildings are found there. 

It is conjectured that the i/pfa above mentioned 
and the grave of Oedipus lay between these 
mounds. The ohasm, however, of the Korop- 
pdtenjs 666s no longer exists. Sophocles, who 
describes the soenery, was a native of the 
demus (cf. Pans, h 89, 4). 

G515ph5n (KoAo^dy: Ru., near Deirmendere), 
one of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia Minor, 
was said to have been founded by Mopsus, a 
grandson of Tireeias. It stood about 10 miles 
Jnmz the coast, near the river Halesus, whioh i 
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was famous for the coldness of its water, between 
Lebedus and Ephesus, 120 stadia (12 geog. 
miles) horn the former and 70 stadia (7 g. m.) 
from the latter: its harbour was called Notium. 
It was one of the most powerful members of 
the Ionian confederacy, possessing a consider- 
able fleet and excellent cavalry; but it suffered 
greatly in war, being taken at different times 
by the Lydians, the Persians, Lysimachus, and 
the Cilician pirates. The old Colophon was 
desolated by Lysimaohus, b.c. 802 (Paus. vii. 8, 
4). Thus in Roman j;imes the real Colophon 
! had lost its importance, and the name was 
transferred to Notium : hence Pliny (v. 116) 
speaks of Nofcium as having disappeared, because 
its name had passed out of use: hence also 
Mela (i. 17) mentions Colophon, and not Notium : 
the town which they knew as Colophon was 
really the old Notium. It was made a free oity 
by the Romans after their war with Antioohus 
the Great. Besides claiming to be the birth- 
place of Homer, Colophon was the native city 
of Mimnermus, Hermesianax, and Nicander 
(Paus. vii. 8, viii. 28 ; Hdt. i. 14 ; Liv. xxxviii. 
89 ; Xen. Hell. i. 1, 4). It was also celebrated 
for the oracle of Apollo Clonus in its neigh- 
bourhood. [Clabus.] 

CSlossae (KoAocnral, aft. KoAdaraeu : KoAocr- 
tn\vds , Strab., KoAo<r<roefc, N. T.; Khonas, Ru.), 
a city of Great Phrygia in the plain on the 
river Lyons, once of great importance (Strab. 
p. 576; Hdt. vii. 80; Xen. Anab. i. 2, 6), but bo 
reduoed by the rise of the neighbouring cities 
of Laodicea and Hierapolis, that the later geo- 
graphers do not even mention it, and it might 
have been forgotten but for its place in the 
early history of the Christian Church. A for- 
tress called Chonae (X&vcu) was formed (prob- 
ably by Justinian) on a precipitous hill 8 miles 
S. of Colossae, the position of which was not 
defensible ; and in the course of the 8th cent. 
B.c. altogether absorbed its population, so that 
its name passed away, and the village near its 
site bears the name Khonas. 

GolQtes (KoAcfrqs). 1. Of LampsaouB, a 
hearer of Epicurus, against whom Plutarch 
wrote two of his works.--®. A sculptor of Paros, 
flourished b.c. 444, and assisted Phidias in 
executing the colossus of Zeus at Olympia. 

Odlflmella, I. Junius Moder&tus, a native of 
Gades in Spain, and a contemporary of Seneca. 
We have no particulars of his life ; it appears, 
from his own aocount, that at some period of 
his life he visited Syria and Cilicia; but Rome 
appears to have been his ordinary residence. 
He wrote a work upon agriculture {Do Be 
Bustica), in twelve books, which is still extant. 

It treats not only of agriculture proper, but of 
the cultivation of the vine and the olive, of 
gardening, of rearing cattle, of bees, Ac. The 
tenth book, whioh treats of gardening, is com- 
posed in dactylic hexemeters of no poetical 
merit, and forms a sort of supplement to the 
Georgies. There is also extant a work Be Ar- 
boribus , in one book. The style of Columella 
is easy and dear, but ornate. Edition by Schnei- 
der. in Scriptores Bet Busticae. 

Oolumnae Heroulis. [Abvla ; Calms.] 
Golftthus (Kd\<w$or), a Greek epic poet of 
Lyoopolis in Egypt, lived at the beginning of 
the 6th century of our era, the author of a 
poem on 1 The Rape of Helen 9 ('EAtvrjs hprayti)i 
of 892 hexameter lines. Edited by Bekler* 
Berl. 1816, and Schaefer, Lips. 1825. 

OolyttUI. [COLLYTUS.1 

Oomima, a town of Pisidia, NW. of Ter- 
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0. Pontic* (Guminik, 


flhs LV), 


7 miles NB. , „„ , 

ol Pontus, upon the river Iris. Its oommi 

importance arose from the fact that it lay#upon 
the trade route from Armenia and Pontus to 
the port of Amiens : its religious importance 
arose from its temple of Artemis Taurica, 
the foundation of whioh tradition ascribed to 
Orestes. The high priests of this temple took 
rank next after the Jong, and their domain was 
increased by Pompey after the Mithridatic war, 
when he gave the high-priesthood to Archelaus 
and the district within a radius of 8 miles. At- 
tached to the temple were numerous slaves 
(l*pS8ou\oi), a mark of the Asiatio character of 
this Artemis. No pig was allowed to come near 
the temple or even into the city (Strab. pp. 547. 
557-560, 796; Auteuis).— 8. Cappadociae, or 
C. Chryse (Bostan), in Cat&oma, was also 
celebrated for a temple of Artemis Taurica, the 
foundation of which was likewise ascribed by 
tradition to Orestes. Strabo, who had himself 
visited the place, describes the wonderful gorge 
at this point where the Pyramus breaks through 
the Taurus range. Comana lay in a glen a 
little off the main Homan road from Cocussus 
to Sebasteia. In the temple were 6,000 slaves, 
male and female, subjeot to the priest, who 
ranked next to the king of Cappadocia (Strab. 
pp. 585, 586; Bell. Alex . 66). [For the local 
goddess Ma, identified with Artemis, see 
Artemis.] 

Combrea (K dfxfipeia), a town in the Macedo- 
nian district of Crossaea. 

Comlnlum, a town in Samnium, destroyed 
by the Homans in the Samnite wars (Liv. x. 
44). 

Comm&gine {Kopuxxyy}vij), the NE.-most dis- 
trict of Syria, was bounded on the E. and SE. 

S * the Euphrates, on the N. and NW. by the 
urus, and on the S. by CyrrheBtioe. It 
formed a part of the Greek kingdom of Syria, 
after the fall of which it maintained its inde- 
pendence under a race of kings of the family 
of the Seleuoidae, whoBt names were Mithn- 
dates I. Callinicus (stepson of AntiochuB VIII. 
Epiphanes of Syria), Antiochus, Mithridatos II., 
who sided with Antony at Actium (Pint. Ant. 
61], Mithridatos III., Antiochus HI., who 
reigned till a.d. 17, when Tiberius gave over 
Commagene to the province of Syria (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 42) : it was restored in 88 to Antiochus IV., 
called Epiphanes Magnus, who reigned till aj>. 
72, when Commagene, with Samosata ( = Flavia) 
as its chief town, became part of the province 
governed by the legatus of Syria (Suet. veep. 8), 
Commlus, king of the Atrebates, was ad- 
vanced to that dignity by Caesar, who had great 
confidence in him* He was sent by Caesar to 
Britain to accompany the ambassadors of the 
British states on their return to their native 
country, but he was cast into chains by the 
Britons, and was not released till the Britons 
had been defeated by Caesar, and found it ex- 
pedient to sue for peaoe. In b.c. 52 he joined 
the other Gauls in their great revolt against the 
Homans, and continued m arms even after the 
capture of Alesia. (Caes. B. G. iv. 21, vii 76.) 

_ Ctommftdui, L. CeiSnlus, was adopted by 
Hadrian* aj>. 186, when he took the rta.m* of L. 
Arhus Vrrus Caesar. His health was weak ; 
he died on the 1st of January, 188, and was 
interred in the mausoleum of Hadrian. His 
son L . Aurelius Verus was the colleague of 
Antoninus Pius in the empire. [VerubTT 
OtanaMus, l. Aurtllui, Homan emperor, 
aj>. 180-192, sonof M. Aurelius and the younger 
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Faustina; was born at Lanuvium, 161, end was 
thus scarcely twenty when he succeeded to the 
empire. He was an unworthy son of a noble 
father. Notwi th standing the great care which 
his father had bestowed upon his education, 
he turned out one of the most sanguinary and 
licentious tyrants that ever disgraced a throne. 
It wab after the suppression of the plot againBt 
his life, which had been organised by his sister 
Lucilla, 188, that he first gave uncontrolled 
sway to his ferocious temper. He resigned the 
government to various favourites who followed 
each other in rapid succession (Perennis, Ole- 
ander, Laetus, and Ecleotus), and abandoned 
himself without interruption to the most shame- 
less debauchery. But he was at the same time 
the Blave of the most childish vanity, and 
sought to gain popular applause by fighting as 
a gladiator, ana slew many thousands of wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre with bow and spear. 
In consequence of these exploits he assumed 
the name of Hercules, and demanded that he 
should be worshipped as that god, 191. In the 
following year his concubine Marcia found on 
his tablets, while he was asleep, that she was 
doomed to perish along with Laetus and Eclec- 
tus and other leading men in the state. She 
forthwith administered poison to him, but as 
its operation was slow, she oaused him to be 
strangled by Narcissus, a celebrated athlete, 
Deo. 81, 192. (Script. Hist. Aug.) 

ComnSna. [Anna Comnena.] 

Complfitum, a town of the Carpetani in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, between Segovia and 
Bilbilis. 

Compsa (Compsftnus : Gonza ), a town of the 
Hirpim in Samnium, near the sources of the 
Aundus. 

Compulteria (Sta Maria di Ouvultere ), a 
town of Samnium on the Vulturous, between 
Calatia and Allifac (Liv. xxiii. 89). 

Cdmum (ComenBis ; Como), a town in Gallia 
Cisalpine, at the S. extremity of the W. branch 
of the Lacus Larins (L. di Como). It was 
originally a town of the Insubrian Gauls, and 
was colonised by Pompeius Strabo, by Cor- 
nelius Scipio, and by Julius Caesar. Caesar 
settled there 6000 colonists, among whom were 
500 distinguished Greek families ; and this new 
population so greatly exceeded the number of 
the old inhabitants, that the town was called 
Novum Comum , a name, however, which it did 
not retain. Comum was celebrated for its iron 
manufactories: it was the birthplace of the 
younger Pliny. (Strab. p. 218; Plin. Ep. i. 8, 
lii. 6, iv. 18.) 

Gon&na (K6vava : GOnen ), a town of Pisidia, 
on the N. frontier. 

Ooneordla, a Homan goddess (» the Greek 
'Opdvota), the personification of concord, hod 
several temples at Home. In the earliest times 
her functions and attributes belonged to Venus 
Cloacina, to whom a temple in the Comitium is 
said to nave been built to sanctify the union 
between Homans and Sabines (Plin. xv. 119). 
But the worship, both public and private, of 
Concordia herself seems to reach oack into 
legendary times. Temples were dedicated to 
her by Camillus, b.c. 867, on the reconciliation 
of plebeians and patricians (Pint. Cam. 42; 
Ov. Fast. i. 689); by Cn. Flavius near the 
Area Vulcani in 804, at the end of the seeond 
Samnite war (Liv. ix. 46); in 217, to fulfil a 
vow of Manlius for the cessation of a mutiny 


in his army (Liv. xxiL 88] 
after the overthrow of 


in 191, 
(Appian, 


B. O. u 26)* Under the empire the religion wa* 
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«wb more marked, probably from a desire to Angelokastron), a village in Aetolia on the 
popularise the idea of an acceptable rale Aeheious, enlarged by ArsinoS, wife of Ptolemy 
established without riolent revolution. Livia II., and called after her name, 
began a temple to Concord for which a festival Ooaeentes Dii. A hierarchy of twelve gods 
was kept on June 11 ; this temple was conae- is found among various nations of Italy, 
crated to Concordia Augusta by Tiberius on Those of the Sabines were named Volcanus, 
Jan. 16, a.d. 10 (Suet. Tib. 20; C. I. L. i. 812; Voltumus, Palatua, Furrina, Flora, Falacer, 
of. Ov. Fast. i. 645). Offerings were frequently Pomona, Carmentis, Portunuer; and it is said 
made to the goddess on birthdays of emperors that Tatius raised altars to them (Serv. ad 
or after dangers averted, suoh as the discovery Georg, i. 21) : Festus (p. 158) mentions twelve 
of a conspiracy (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 82 ; C. I. L. gods of the Samnites : the twelve gods of the 
vi. 91). Medals were often struck to symbolise Etruscans, whose names were concealed from 
union, sometimes as unreal as that of Geta and man, six male and six female, formed the 
Caxaoalla. Concordia is generally represented council of the supreme Jupiter and were called 
as a veiled matron, sometimes with a diadem, Di Consentes or GompHces (Amob. iii. 40 ; 
sometimes a laurel wreath, bearing a cornucopia, Sen. Q. N. ii. 41). At Rome there were also 
an olive branch, or a patera. twelve Di Consentes, whose statues were placed 

Cond&te, the name of many Celtic towns, in the forum, but they differed from the Etrus- 
said to be equivalent in meaning to Conff uentes, can in being spoken of by name and including 
i.e. the union of two rivers: 1. Come on the the supreme deities in their number. They 
Loire ; 2. Condi on the Iton\ 8. Hermes in were Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Minerva, Mars, 
the territory of the Redones; 4. Cognac on Venus, Apollo, Diana, Vulcanus, Vesta, Mer- 
the Oharente , in Aquitania ; 5. Montereau on ourius, Ceres. (Enn. ap. Apul. de Deo Socrat . 
the Seine ; 6. Semsel on the Rhone, below ii. 6; Varr. B. B. i. 1, 4; C.I.L.vi. 102; of. 
BeUegarde ; 7. in Britain, Kinderton, between Liv. xxii. 10.) The name Consentes {cum— 
Chester and Manchester. Gondatui PagUf esse; cf. praesens ) signified * colleagues,’ and 
was the old name of Lugdunum (Lyons). the title waB at a later time given to Mithras as 

Gondrtlsi, a German people in Gallia Belgica, being received into the circle of Roman deities 
the dependents of the Treviri, dwelt between (C. I. L. vi. 786). 

the Eburones and the Treviri in the district of Consortia (Consentlnus : Cosenza ), chief 
Oondros on the Maas and Ourthe. town of the Bruttii on the river Crathis : here 

Confluentes (Coblenz), a town in Germany at Alaric died, 
the confluence of the Moselle and the Rhine. P. Consentlus, a Roman grammarian, flour- 
Conisalus (Ko^traAos), a deity akin to Pria- ished in the 5th century a.d. and is the author 
pus, worshipped at Athens (Strab. p. 588 ; Ari- of two extant grammatical works, one published 
stoph. Lys. 988 ; Athen. p. 441). in the collection of grammarians by Putschius, 

Gondn (K6v« fit). 1. A distinguished Athenian Hanov. 1605 (De Duabus Partibus Orationis , 

r sral, held several important commands in Nomine et Verbo ), and the other by Buttmann, 
latter part of the Peloponnesian war. After - Bcrol. 1817. 
the defeat of the Athenians by Lysander at C. Consldlui LongUS, propraetor in Africa, 
Aegos Potami (b.c. 405), Conon, who was one left his province shortly before the breaking 
of the generals, escaped with eight ships, and out of the civil war b.c. 49, entrusting the 
took refuge with Evagoras in Cyprus, where he government to Q. Ligarius (Cic. pro Lig. 1). 
remained for some years. He was subsequently He returned to Africa soon afterwards, and 
appointed to the command of the Persian fleet held Adrumetum for the Pompeian party, 
along with Phamabazus, and in this capacity After the defeat of the Pompeians at Thapsus, 
was able to render the most effectual service to he attempted to fly into Mauretania, but was 
his native country. In 894 he gained a decisive murdered by the Gaetulians (Bell. Afr. 98). 
victory over PiBander, the Spartan admiral, off Conitam, youngest of the three sons of 
Cnidus (Xen. Hell. iv. 8). After clearing the Constantine the Great and Fausta, received 
Aegaean of the Spartans, he returned to Athens after his father’s death (a.d. 887) Illyricum, 
in 898, and commenced restoring the long walls Italy, and Africa as his share of the empire, 
and the fortifications of Piraeus. When the After successfully resisting his brother Con- 
Spartans opened their negotiations with stantine, who was slain in invading his territory 
Tiribazus, the Persian satrap, Conon was sent (840), Constans became master of the whole 
by the Athenians to counteract the intrigues of West. His weak and profligate character 
Antalcidas, but was thrown into prison by rendered him an object of contempt, and he was 
Tiribazus (Xen. HeU. iv. 8). According to slain in 850 by the soldiers of the usurper MAG- 
some accounts, he was sent into the interior of nentiub. (Aurel. Viet. Caes. 41 ; Zonar. xiii. 6.) 
Asia, and there put to death. But according to Conitantia. 1. Daughter of Constantins 
the most probable account, he escaped to Chlorus and half-sister of Constantine the 
Cyprus, where he died (Lys. de Bon. Arist . Great, married to Lioinius, the colleague of 
41-44; Nep. Con. 5; Iaocr. Paneg . 41).— & Constantine in the empire.— & Daughter of 
Son of Timotheus, grandson of the preceding, Constantine II. and grand-daughter of Con- 
lived about 818.— 8. Of Samos, a distinguished stantine the Great, married the emperor 
m ath ema tician and astronomer, lived in the Gratian. 

time of the Ptolemies Philadelphus and Constantla, the name of several cities, all 
Euerpetes (b.c. 288—222), and was the friend of of whioh are either of little consequence, or 
Archimedes, who praises him in the highest better known by other names. 1. In Cyprus, 
terms. None of his works are preserved, named after Constantins [Salamb]. 9. In 
(CatulL 66, 7; Verg. Eel. iii. 40; Sen. Q . N. Phoenicia, after the same [Antabadub]. 8. In 
▼ii. 8.)— 4. A grammarian of the age of Augus- Palestine, the port of Gaza, named after the 
ins. author of a work entitled Atrjyii<rtts, a sister of Constantine the Great, and also called 
collection of fifty narratives relating to the Magiuna. 4. In Mesopotamia. [Antokzno- 
mythteal and heroic period. An epitome of the polis.1 5. It waa also the name of a town in 
w ork iii pr eserved by Photius. Rhaetsa, the modern Comtamw the lake of 

v^Mf* (Kawtfire; Kwr«ir«6s, -wir»fs> -meet : the same name.) 
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Constantins, daughter of Constantine the 
Great and Fausfca, married to Hanniballianus, 
and after his death to Gallus Caesar. 

Constantin*, the city. [Cirta.] 

Constantin&pdli*. [Byzantium.] 

Gonstantlniui. 1. I., Surnamed ‘ the Great,* 
Homan emperor, a.d. 806-887, eldest son of 
the emperor Constantins Chlorus and Helena, 
was bom a.d. 872, at Naissos ( Nissa ), a town 
in upper Moesia. He was early trained to 
arms, and served with great distinction under 
Galerius in the Persian war. Galerius became 
jealous of him and detained him for some time 
in the E. ; but Constantine at last oontrived to 
join his father in Gaul just in time to accom- 
pany him to Britain on his expedition against 
the Piets, 806. His father died at York m the 
same year, and Constantine laid claim to a 
share of the empire. Galerius, who dreaded a 
struggle with the brave legions of the WeBt, 
acknowledged Constantine as master of the 
countries beyond the Alps, but with the title of 
Caesar only. The commencement of Constan- 
tine’s reign, however, is placed in this year, 
though he did not receive the title of Augustus 
till 808. Constantine took up his residence at 
Treviri ( Trives ), where the remains of his 
palace are still extant. He governed with 
Justice and firmness, beloved by his subjects, 
and feared by the neighbouring barbarians. It 
was not long, however, before he became in- 
volved in war with his rivals in the empire. In 
the same year that he had been acknowledged 
Caesar (806), Maxentius, the son of Maximian, 
had seized the imperial power at Borne. Con- 
stantine entered into a dose alliance with 
Maxentius by marrying his Bister Fausta. 
But in 810 Maximian formed a plot against 
Constantine, and was put to death by his son- 
in-law at Massilia. Maxentius resented the 
death of his father, and began to make prepa- 
rations to attack Constantine in Gaul. Con- 
stantine anticipated his movements, and in- 
vaded Italy at the head of a largo army. The 
struggle was brought to a close by the defeat of 
Maxentius at the village of Saxa Bubra near 
Borne, October 87th, 812. Maxentius tried to 
escape over the Milvian bridge into Borne, but 
perished in the river. It was in this campaign 
that Constantine is said to have been converted 
to Christianity. On his march from the North to 
Borne, either at Autun in Gaul, or near Andor- 
nach on the Bhine, or at Verona, he is said to 
have seen in the sky a luminous cross with the 
inscription 4v toutc? vlica. By this Conquer ; 
and on the night before the last and decisive 
battle with Maxentius, a vision is said to have 
appeared to Constantine in his sleep, bidding 
him inscribe the shields of his soldiers with the 
sacred monogram of the name of Christ. The 
tale of the cross seems to have grown out of 
that of the vision, and even the latter is not 
entitled to credit. The story rests on the 
authority of Eusebius (Vit. Const, i. 28-80), 
who does not repeat it in his Hist . Eccles . It 
was Constantine's interest to gain the affec- 
tions of his numerous Christian subjects in his 
struggle with his rivals ; and it was probably 
only self-interest which led him at first to 
adopt Christianity. But whether sincere or 
not in his conversion, his conduct did little 
credit to the religion which he professed. 
His conversion was commemorated by the im- 
perial standard of the Labarum, at the sum- 
mit of which was the monogram of the name 
of Christ. Constantine, by his victory over j 
Maxentius^ became sole master of the West. I 
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Meantime important events took place in 
the East. On the death of Galerius in 811, 
Licinius and Mariminus had divided the East 
between them; but in 818 a war broke out 
between them. Maximin was defeated, and died 
at Tarsus. Thus there were only two emperors 
left, Licinius in the East and Constantine in 
the West ; and between them war broke out in 
814, although Licinius had married in the 
preceding year Constantia, the sister of Con- 
stantine. Licinius was defeated at Cibalis in 
Pannonia and afterwards at Adrianople. Peace 
was then concluded on condition that Licinius 
should resign to Constantine Hlyricum, Mace- 
donia, and Acbaia, 814. This peace continued 
undisturbed for nine years, during which time 
Constantine was frequently engaged in war 
with the barbarians on the Danube and the 
Bhine. In these wars hiB son Crispus greatly 
distinguished himself. In 828 the war between 
Constantine and Licinius was renewed. Lici- 
nius was again defeated in two great battles, 
first near Adrianople, and again at Chalcedon. 
He surrendered nimself to Constantine on 
condition of having his life spared, but he was 
shortly afterwards put to death at Thessalo- 
nice by order of Constantine. Constantine 
was now sole master of the empire. He 
resolved to remove the seat of empire to 
Byzantium, which he called after his own name 
Constantinople, or the City of Constantine. 
Among the evidences of his wisdom and 
oapacity the choice of thiB site for his capital is 
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On the reverse, Victory crowning him. 

not the least remarkable. The new city was 
solemnly dedicated in 880. Constantine 
reigned in peace for tho remainder of his life. 
In 825 ho supported the orthodox bishops at the 
great Christian council of Nicaea (Nice), 
which condemned the Arian doctrine by adopt- 
ing the word iiwofotov. In 824 he put to 
death his eldest son, Crispus, on a charge of 
treason, the truth of which, however, seems very 
doubtful. He died in May, 887, having been 
baptised shortly before his death by Eusebius. 

I His three sons Constantine, Constantius and 
' Constans succeeded him in the empire. (Aurel. 
Viet. Cacs. 40; Zos. ii. ; Zonar. xiii.; Oros. vii. ; 
Amm. Marc, xiv.; Euseb. Vita Constantini.) 
— 2. II., Boman emperor, 887-840, eldest of the 
three sons of Constantine the Great, by FaUBta, 
received Gaul, Britain, Spain, and part of 
Africa at his father’s death. Dissatisfied with 
his share of the empire, he made war upon his 
younger brother Constans, who governed Italy, 
but was defeated and slain near Aquileia. 
(Zosim. vi. ; Zonar.)— 8. A usurper, who as- 
sumed the purple in Britain in the reign of 
Arcadius ana Honorius, 407. He also obtained 
possession of Gaul and Spain, and took up his 
residence in the former country. He reigned 
four years, but was defeated in 411, by Con- 
stantins, the general of Honorius, was taken 
prisoner and carried to Ravenna, where lie was 

S t to death. (Zosim. vi.; Oros. vii. 40.)— 1 
nstantine is likewise the name of many of 
the later emperors of Constan t i n ople. Of these 
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Constantine VH. Porphyrogenitaa, who reigned 
911-008, was celebrated for hie literary works, 
many of which have oome down to us. 

OonstafttXu*. 1. X., Sumamed Chloral, * the 
pale,* Homan emperor, a.d. 805-806, was the 
ion of Eutropius, a noble Dardanian, and of 
Claudia, daughter of Crispue, brother of Clau- 
dius n. He was one of the two Caesars 
appointed by Ma.TiTwift.ti and Diooletian in 292, 
and received the government of Britain, Gaul, 
and Spain, with Treviri {Trivet) as his resi- 
dence. At the same time he married Theodora, 
the daughter of the wife of Maximian, divorcing 
for that purpose his wife Helena. As Caesar 
he rendered the empire important services. 
His first effort was to reunite Britain to the 
empire, which after the murder of Carausius 
was governed by Allectus. After a struggle of 
three years (298-296) with Allectus, Constan- 
tins, established his authority in Britain. He 
was equally successful against the Alemanni, 
whom he defeated with great loss. Upon the 
abdication of Diooletian and Maximian, in 805, 
Constantius and Galerius became the Augusti. 
Constantins died 16 months afterwards (July, 
806) at Eboracum (York) in Britain on an 
expedition against the Piets, in which he was 
aooompaniedbyhisson Constantine, afterwards 
the Great, who succeeded him in his share of 
the government. (Aurel. Yiot. Oaea. 89 ; Eutrop. 
ix. 14-28; Zosim. ii. 7.)— 2. II., Homan em- 
peror 887-861, third son of Constantine the 
Great by his second wife, Fausta. On the 
death of hiB father in 887, he received the East 
as his share of the empire, and became in- 
volved in war with the Persians, which was 
carried on during the greater part of his 
reign. This war prevented him from taking 
any part in the struggle between his brothers 
Constantine and ConBtans, which ended in the 
defeat and death of the former, and the acces- 
sion of the latter to the sole empire of the 
WeBt, 840. After the death of Constans in 850, 
Constantins marched into the West in order to 
oppose Magnentius and Vetranio, both of whom 
had assumed the purple. Vetranio submitted 
to Constantins, and Magnentius was finally 
crushed in 858. Thus the whole empire again 
became subject to one ruler. In 854 Constan- 
tius put to death his cousin Gallus, whom he 
had left in command of the East, while he 
marched against the usurpers in the West. In 
855 Constantius made Julian, the brother of 
Gallus, Caesar, and sent him into Gaul to 
oppose the barbarians. In 860 Julian was pro- 
claimed Augustus by the soldiers at Paris. 
Constantinus prepared for war and set out for 
Europe, but died on his march in Cilicia, 861. 
He was succeeded by Julian. (Amm. Marc, xiv.- 
xxi. ; Zosim. ii., iii. ; Agath. iv.) — 8. EU., Em- 
peror of the West (a.d. 421), a distinguished 
general of Honorius. He defeated the usurper 
Constan ti ne in 411, and also fought successfully 
against the barbarians. He was rewarded for 
these services with the hand of Plaoidia, the 
sister of Honorius. In 421 he was declared 
Augustus by Honorius, but died in the 7th 
month of his reign. (Zosim. vi. ; Oros. vii. 42.) 

Coniui; an ancient Italian divinity, who was 
wrongly identified with Neptunus Equester 
* TUxrtlBwv "Iwirtof (Liv. i. 9 ; Dionys. ii. 81 ; 
Pint. Q. B. 45 ; Strab. p. 280 ; cf. Anson. Ep. 69, 
9). There can be little doubt that this idea 
came from the use of horses in his festival 
and that Census was a primitive Italian deity 
oonneoted with the earth and agriculture. He 
W* «ad to tho oitele of indent ddtiee, S* 
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turn. Janus and Terminus, his festival was at 
the harvest se as on, and the practice of keep- 
ing his altar at the end of the Circus Maxi- 
mus (Varr. L. L. vi. 20; Too. Ann, xii. 94), 
always covered with earth except during the 
days of his festival indicated the god or the 
Earth (Plut. Bom, 14; Tertull. de Speot, 5$ 
Diet, Ant, s.v. ConmaUa). The Latin writers 
explained his name by regarding him &b the 
god of good counsel, and said that he advised 
the rape of the Sabines (Ov. Fast. iii. 199 ; Serv. 
ad Aen. viii. 686). This shows the antiquity of 
the worship : as to the name, it is perhaps con- 
nected with eoneero,eon8ivia, Conans bemg the 
god of seed-time and harvest. 

Oontrebla, one of the chief towns of the 
Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraoonensis, SE. of 
Saragossa. 

Convtnae, a people in Aquitania near the 
Pyrenees and on both sides of the Garumna, a 
mixed raoe which had served under Sertorius, 
and were settled in Aquitania by Poxnpey. 
They possessed the Jus Latii. Their ohief town 
was JLugdunum (St. Bertrand de Oomminges), 
situated on a solitary rock : in its neighbour- 
hood were celebrated warm baths, Aquae 
Gonvenarum ( Bagnire* ). (Strab. p. 190.) 

G5pae (Kwirou: Konrcucfc: nr. Topoglia) t an 
anoient town in Boeotia on the N. side of the 
lake Copais, which derived its name from this 
plaoe. It was originally situated on an island 
in the lake, subsequently oonneoted with the 
mainland by a mole. (Thuc. iv. 98 ; Paus. ix. 24.) 

Gop&il (Kwrats Mprn), a lake in Boeotia, 
and the largest lake in Greece, formed chiefly 
by the river Cephisus, the waters of which are 
emptied into the Euboean sea by several sub- 
terraneous canals, called Katavothra by the 
modem Greeks. The lake was originally called 
Cephisis, under whioh name it occurs in Ho- 
mer (II. v. 709), and subsequently different 
parts of it were called after the towns situ- 
ated on it, Haliartus, Orohomenus, Ondheatus, 
Copae, &o. ; but the name Copais became the 
most common, because near Copae the waters 
of the lake are the deepest and are never dried 
up. In the summer the greater part of the 
lake is dry, and becomes a green meadow, in 
which cattle are pastured. The eels of this 
lake were much prized in antiquity, and they 
retain their celebrity in modern times. 

Cophen or Cophes (K wtfv Arrian, K 6<pns 
Strab. : Oabul ), the only large tributary river 
which flows into the Indus from the w. It 
was the boundary between India and Ari&na. 

C. Copfinlus, praetor b.c. 49, fought on the 
side of Pompey; he was proscribed by the 
triumvirs in 48, but his wife obtained his 
pardon from Antony by the sacrifice of her 
honour (Appian, B. O, iii. 40). 

Gopr&tei (Korp&ms : Abzal), a river of Su- 
siana, flowing from the N. into the Pasitigris 
on itsW. side (Strab. p. 729). 

Copreus (Koirpcfc), son of Pelops, who after 
murdering Iphitus, fled to Mycenae, where he 
was purified by Eurystheus (17. xv. 689). 

Ooptoi (Karris : Koft, Hu.), a city of the 
Thebals or Upper Egypt, lay a little to the E. 
of the Nile, some distance below Thebes. 
Under the Ptolemies, it was the central point of 
the commerce with Arabia and India, by way 
of Berenice and Myos-Hormos. It was de- 
stroyed by Diocletian, bnt again became a 
considerable plaoe. The neighbourhood was 
celebrated for its emeralds ana other precious 
stones, and produced also a light wine. 

Cm (Comma: Con), an ancient town in 
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in the Yofaaan mountains, SB. of 

Velitraa, said to have bean founded by the 
Argive Corax. At Corf we remains of Cyolo- 
pian walls and of a temple. (Verg.Aen.ri. 766; 
lav. i i. 16 ; Dionys. ▼. 61; Propert. iv. 10, 26.) 

OMoSunm (Kopoucfjeioy : Alaya), a very 
strong city of Cilicia Aspera, on the borders of 
Pamphylia, standing upon a steep rock, and 
possessing a good harbour. It was the only 
place in Cilicia which opposed a successful resis- 
tance to Alexander: it became at last the head- 
quarters of the Cilioian pirates, and was taken 
by Pompey. (Strab. p. 668 ; Plut. Pomp. 28.) 

Oorasslae (Kopaao-lai), a group of small 
islands in the icarian sea, SW. of Icaria. They 
must not be confounded, as they often are, with 
Corsfee or Gorslae (K rfprtcu or K6pcrtat),o& the 
Ionian coast and opposite the promontory Am- 
pelos in Samos. (Strab. pp. 448, 686. ) 

Corax (K<fpo|), a Sicilian rhetorician, who 
by his oratorical powers became the leading 
man in Syracuse, after the expulsion of Thrasy- 
bulus, b.c. 467. He wrote the earliest work on 
the art of rhetoric, and his treatise (entitled 
T4 yw?) was celebrated in antiquity. (Ariatot. 
Bhet. ii. 24; Cic. de Or. i. 20, 91, iii. 21, 81, 
Brut. 12, 46 ; Quintil. iii. 1.) 

Corbio (Boooa Pru>re) t an ancient city of 
Latium on the NE. side of the Alban hills, 
about 8 miles from Tusoulum. It was first a 
Latin, then an Aequian city, and is said to have 
destroyed by the Homans b.c. 467. 
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(Dionys. v. 61, x. 24 ; Liv. ii. 89, iii. 28.) 

Corbillo, Cn. Domttlui, a distinguished 
general under Claudius and Nero. His sister 
Caesonia was married to the Emperor Caligula. 
In a.d. 47 he carried on war in Germany with 
success, but his fame rests chiefly upon his 
glorious campaigns against the Parthians in 
the reign of Nero, against Vologaeses and Tiri- 
dates. Though beloved by the army, he con- 
tinued faithful to Nero, but his only reward 
was death. Nero, who had become jealous of 
his fame and influence," invited him to Corinth. 
As soon as he landed at Cenchreae, he was in- 
formed that orders had been issued for his 
death, whereupon heplunged his sword into his 
breast exclaiming, ‘ Well deserved ! ’ It is pro- 
bable that it is the Baxne Domitius Corbulo 
of whom Tacitus speaks as praetor in aj>. 21 
(cf. Dio Cass. lix. 16). (Tac. Arm. iii. 81, ix. 18, 
xiii. 6, 84, xiv. 22, xv. 1, 26 ; Dio Cass. lxii. 19, 
lxiii. 17.) Juvenal speaks of his great bodily 
size (iii 251). 

Coroyra (Htpuyoa, later KSp/cupa : Kgpicupcuos i 
Corfu , from the Byzantine Kopv<pd>) } an island 
in the Ionian sea, off the coast of Epirus, about 
88 miles in length, but of very unequal breadth. 
It is generally mountainous, but possesses many 
fertile valleys. Its two chief towns were Cor- 
cyra, the modem town of Corfu , in the middle 
of the E. coast, and Cassiope, N. of the former. 
The ancients universally regarded this island 
as the Homerio Soherfa (Xxeplri), where the 
enterprising and sea-loving Phaeacians dwelt, 
governed by their king Alcinous (Od. v. 84 ; 
Thuo. i. 25). The island is said to have also 
borne the name of Drepane (A pewdvtj) or the 
* Sickle * in ancient times. About B.C. 700 it 
was oolonised by the Corinthians under Chersi- 
crates, one of the Bacohiadae, who drove out 
the Iiburnians, who were then inhabiting the 
island. It soon became rich and powerful by 
its extensive commerce; it founded many 
colonies on the opposite coast, Epidaxnnus, 
Apollonia, Leuoas, Anactorium ; and it exer- 
cised such influence in the Ionian and Adriatic 


seas as to beoome a formidable rival to Corinth.. 
Thus the two states early beoame involved in 
war, and about b.c. 664 a battle was fought 
between them, memorable as the most anoient 
sea-fight noticed by Greek historians. At a later 
period Corcyra by invoking the aid of Athens 
against the Corinthians beoame one of the 
proximate causes of the Peloponnesian war, 
481. Shortly afterwards her power declined 
in consequence of civil dissensions, in which 
both the aristooratioal and popular parties were 
guilty of the most horrible atrocities against 
each other (Thuc. iv. 46). It is mentioned 
as under the sway of Athens in 875 B.c. (Xen. 
Hell. v. 4, 64, vi. 2, 8). It fell later successively 
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under the power of Agathodes, Pyrrhus, and 
the Illyrian Greek Teuta, from whose general 
Demetrius the Homans took it B.c. 229 (Pol. ii. 
9, Appian, HI. 8). It seems to have been ad- 
ministered by a non- senatorial praefectue, sub- 
ject to the proconsul of Gallia Cisaxpina at one 
time and of Macedonia at another (Pol. xxii. 
15) : in the time of Caesar to the former. Under 
the empire it was attached to the province called 
variously Illyricum and Dalmatia. 

Coroyra Jfigra ( Oureola , in Slavonio Kar- 
kar) an island off the coast of Illyricum, sur- 
named the ( Black,’ on account of its numerous 
forests, to distinguish it from the more cele- 
brated Coroyra. It contained a Greek town 
of the same name founded by Cnidos. (Strab. 
pp. 124, 815.) 

Cordfiba (Cordova ), one of the largest cities 
in Spain, and the capital of Baetica, on the right 
bonk of the Baetis ; made a Roman colony B.c. 
152, and received the surname Patricia, because 
some Roman patricians settled there ; taken by 
Caesar in 45 because it sided with the Pom- 
peians ; birthplace of the two Senecas and of 
Lucan. It waB the residence of the proconsul 
of Baetica or Hisp. Ulterior (O. J. L. ii. p. 806 ; 
Plin. iii. 10; Strab. p. 141). 

Cordu6n6. [Gobdyene.] 

Cordus, Cremfltlus, a Roman historian under 
Augustus and Tiberius, was accused in aj>. 25 
of having praised Brutus and denominated 
Cassius < the last of the Romans.’ As the em- 
peror had determined upon his death, he put 
an end to his own life by starvation. His works 
were condemned to be bunt, but some copies 
were preserved by his daughter Marcia ana by 
his friends. (Tac. Ann . iv. 84 ; Suet Tib. 61, 
Cal. 16 ; Sen. Suae. 7.) 

C5r8 (K 6pti)t the maiden, a name by which 
Persephone is often called. [Pebsephonb.] 

Coressus (K6ptar<ros). 1. A lofty mountain in 
Ionia, 40 stadia from Ephesus, with a place of 
the same name at its foot.-— 8, A town of Ceos. 

CozflnXum (Corfiniensis), chief town of the 
Peligni in Samnium, not far from the Atemus, 
strongly fortified, and memorable as the plaoe 
which the Italians in the Social War destined 
to be the new capital of Italy in nlaoe of Borne, 
on which account it was called ItaUea (Strab. 
p. 241 ; Yell. Pat. ii. 16). It was a strong for- 
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tnM in s.c. 40, surrendered after a week’s siege 
to Caoear by Domitius (Caes. B. C. i. 15-88). 
Its site is occupied by the modem Pentinta. 

C6rinna (K tpirva), a Greek poetess, of Tana- 
gra in Boeotia, sometimes called the Theban on 
aooount of her long residence in Thebes. She 
flourished about ».c. 490, and was a contempo- 
rary of Pindar, whom she is said to have in- 
structed, and over whom she gained a victory 
at the public games at Thebes. Her poems 
were written in the Aeolic dialect. They were 
collected in five books, and were chiefly lyrical. 
Fragments in Bergk, Pol ft Lyric. 

CorinthX&eus Isthmus (’!< rByhs KoplvOov), 
often called simply the Isthmus, lay between 
the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, and connected 
the Peloponnesus with the mainland or Hellas 
proper. In its narrowest part it was 40 stadia 
or 5 Homan miles across : here was the temple 
of Poseidon ; here the Isthmian games were cele- 
brated ; and here also was the Diolcoa (AIoKkos), 
or roads by which ships were dragged across 
from the bay of Schoenus to the harbour of 
Lechaeum. Four unsuccessful attempts were 
made to dig a canal across the Isthmus — namely, 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, Julius Caesar, Cali- 
gula, and Nero. 

CorinthX&eus Sinus (KopivBicucbs or Koplvdios 
k6\tos : O. of Lepanto ), the gulf between the 
N. of Greece and Peloponnesus, begins, accord- 
ing to some, at the mouth of the Aohelous in 
Aetolia and the promontory Araxus in Achoia, 
according to others, at the straits between 
Rhium and Antirrliium. In early times it was 
called the Crissaean Gulf (KpunroToj k6\itos), 
and its eastern part the Alcyonian Sea (r) 
'AKkuovU Od\cur<ra). 

C5rinthus (K 6piv$os: Koplvdios), called in 
Homer Ephyra (’Etpvprj, 11. vi. 152, 210), a city 
on the above-mentioned Isthmus. Its terri- 
tory, called Corinthia (K opivBla), embraced the 
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of this mountain ; and the walls, which in- 
cluded the Acrocorinthus, were 86 stadia in 
circumference. It had two harbours, Cenchreae 
on the E. or Saronic gulf, and Lbobaeuk on 
the W. or Crissaean gulf. Its favourable posi- 
tion between two seas, the difficulty of carrying 
goods round Peloponnesus, and the facility 
with which they could be transported across 
the Isthmus, raised Corinth in very early times 
to great commercial prosperity, and made it the 
I emporium of the trade between Europe and 
I Asia. Its navy was numerous and powerful. 
At Corinth the first triremes were built, and the 
first sea-fight mentioned by Greek writers was 
between the Corinthians and the Coroyraeans. 
Its greatness at an early period is attested by 
numerous colonies, such as Ambraoia ,Corcyra, 
Apollonia, and Potidaea. It was adorned with 
magnificent buildings, and in no other city of 
Greece, except Athens, were the fine arts 
prosecuted with so much vigour and success, 
its commerce brought great wealth to its in 
habitants ; but with their wealth, they became 
luxurious and licentious. Thus the worship 
of Aphrodite prevailed in this city, and in 
her temples a vast number of courtesans 
was maintained. — Corinth was originally in- 
habited by the Aeolic race. Here ruled the 
Aeolic Sisyphus and his descendants (Pans. ii. 
8, 10). The legend that Medea ruled here be- 
fore Sisyphus may, as some think, imply the 
worship of the Phoenician sun-god Moloch in 
this place. On the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, the royal power passed into the 
hands of the Heraclid Aletes. The conquering 
Dorians became the ruling class, and the 
Aeolian inhabitants, forming five out of the 
eight tribes at Corinth, were subject to them. 
After Aletes and his descendants had reigned 
for five generations, royalty was abolished ; and 
in its stead was established an oligarchical 
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greater part of the Isthmus with the adjacent form of government, confined to the powerful 

r b of the Peloponnesus : it was bounded N. family of the Baochiadae. This family was ex- 
Megaris and the Corinthian gulf, S. by polled b.c. 655 by Cypselus, who became tyrant 
Argolis, W.by Sicyonia and Phliasia, and E. by and reigned thirty years. He was succeeded, 
the Saronic gulf. In the N. and S. the country 625, by his son, Periandeb, who reigned forty 
is mountainous, but in the centre it is a plain years. On the death of the latter, 585, his 
with a solitary and steep mountain rising from nephew Psammetichus reigned for three years, 
it, the Aeroeorinthui (%xpotc4ptv0os) f 1,900 feet ana on his fall in 581. the government again 
in height, whioh served as the citadel of Co- became oligarchic, with a supreme council of 
rinth. The city itself was built on the N. aide eighty, of whom eight were prytanes. In the 
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Peloponnesian war Corinth was one of the 
bitterest enemies of Athena. In 846 Timophanes 
attempted to make himself master of the city, 
bat he was slain by his brother Timoleon. It 
maintained its independence till the time of the 
Macedonian supremacy, when its citadel was 
garrisoned by Macedonian troops. This garri- 
son was expelled by Aratns in 248, whereupon 
Corinth joined the Achaean League, to which it 
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Obv., Pegasus , under which Hoppe, the Initial of the city's 

name in early times, and retained on its ooinage ; rev., 

head of Pallas. 

continued to belong, till it was taken and de- 
stroyed in 146 by L. Mummius, the Roman con- 
sul, who treated it in the most barbarous 
manner. Its inhabitants were Hold as slaves ; 
it b works of art which were not destroyed by 
the Roman soldiery were conveyed to Home ; 
its buildings were razed to the ground; and 
thus was destroyed the lumen totius Qraeciae , 
fcs Cicero calls the city. For a century it lay in 
ruins ; only the buildings on the Acropolis and 
a few temples remained standing. In 46 it was 
rebuilt by Caesar, who peopled it with a colony 
of veterans and descendants of freedmen. It 
was now called Colonia Julia Corinthus and 
became the capital of the Roman province of 
Achaia. 

Corldlanus, the hero of one of the most beau- 
tiful of the early Roman legends. His original 
name waB C. or Cn. Martins, and he received 
the surname Coriolanus from the heroism he 
displayed at the capture of Corioli. [Scipio 
was apparently the first historical person who 
received a surname for a conquest.] His 
haughty bearing towards the commons excited 
their fear and dislike, and when he was a candi- 
date for the consulship, they refused to elect 
him. After this, when there was a famine in the 
city, and a Greek prince sent com from Sicily, 
Coriolanus advised that it should not be dis- 
tributed to the commons, unless they gave up 
their tribunes. For this he was impeached ana 
condemned to exile, b.c. 491. He now took 
refuge among the Volscions, and promised 
to assist them in war against the Romans. 
Attius Tullius, the king of the VolscianB, appoin- 
ted Coriolanus general of the Volscian army. 
Coriolanus took many towns, and advanced 
unresisted till he came to the fossa Cluilia, or 
Cluilian dyke, close to Rome, 489. Here he en- 
camped, and the Romans in alarm sent to him 
embassy after embassy, consisting of the most 
distinguished men of the slpte. But he would 
listen to none of them. At length the noblest 
matrons of Rome, headed by Veturia, the mother 
of Coriolanus, and Volumnia his wife, with his 
two little children, came to his tent. His 
mother’s reproaches, and the tears of his wife 
and the other matrons, bent his purpose. He 
led back his army, and lived in exue among the 
Volarians till his death ; though other tradi- 
tions relate that he was killed by the Volscians 
cm his return to their country. (Pint. Gorio- 
lawns \ Liv. ii. 84-40; Dionys. vii. 20.) 

Ooxloli (Coriolinus), a town in Latium, of 
which, according to the legend, the Volsoi had 
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gained possession. From its capture in b.c. 
493, C. Marcius is said to have obtained the 
surname of Coriolanus. It was certainly a 
Latin town in 498. Before 448 it had been 
destroyed (Liv. iii. 71). 

Cormif* (K6c tfuura), an inland town of Pam- 
phylia, or Pisiaia, taken by the consul Manlius. 

Cornelia. 1. On© of the noble women at 
Rome guilty of poisoning the leading men of 
the state, B.c. 881 (Liv. viii. 18).—3. Elder 
daughter of P. Scipio Afrioanus the elder, 
married to P. Scipio Nasioa.— 8. Younger sister 
of No. 2, married to Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 
censor 169, was by him the mother of the two 
tribunes Tiberius and Caius. She was virtuous 
and accomplished, and united in her person the 
severe virtues of the old Roman matron, with 
the superior knowledge and refinement which 
then began to prevail in the higher classes at 
Rome. She superintended with the greatest 
care the education of her sons, whom die sur- 
vived. She was almost idolised by the people, 
who erected a statue to her, with the inscription 
Cornelia, Mother or the Gracchi. (Pint. Ti, 
Gracch. 1, 8, C. Gracch. 4, 19 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 7.) 
—4. Daughter of L. Cinna, married to C. 
Caesar, afterwards dictator. She bore him his 
daughter Julia, and died in his quaestorship, 68. 
— 5. Daughter of Metellus Scipio, married first 
to P. Cr&BBus, the son of the triumvir, who 
perished in the expedition against the Par- 
thians, 68. Next year she married Pompey the 
Great, by whom she was tenderly loved. She 
accompanied Pompey to Egypt after the battle 
of Pharsalia, ana saw him murdered. (Plut. 
Pomp. 65, 78 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 88 ; Lucan, iii. 
28, viii. 40.) She afterwards returned to Rome, 
and received from Caesar the ashes of her hus- 
band, which she preserved on his Alban estate. 
Cornelia Orestilla. [Ore still a.] 

Cornelia Gena, the most distinguished of all 
the Roman genteB. All its great families be- 
longed to the patrician order. The names of 
the patrician families are : — Arvina, Cetheoub, 
Cinna, Cossub, Dolabella, Lentulub, Malu- 
oinensib, Mammula, Merula, Rufinub, Scipio, 
Sisenna, and Sulla. The names of tho ple- 
beian families are Balbus and Gallub, ana we 
also find various cognomens, as Chrysooonub, 
Ac. given to freedmen of this gens. 

GomSllua Nepoa. [Nepos.j 
Cornlciilum (Corniculanus), a to wn in Latium, 
taken and destroyed by Torquinius Prisons, 
and celebrated as the residence of the parents 
of Servius Tullius (Liv. i. 88). 

Comlflclua. 1. Q., a friend of Cicero, was 
tribune of the plebs, B.c. 69, and one of Cicero’s 
competitors for the consulship in 64. When the 
C&tilinarian conspirators were arrested, Cethe- 

g is was committed to his care. (Sail. Oat. 47 ; 

ic. Att. i. 1.)— 2. Q., son of No. 1. In the 
civil war (48) he was quaestor of Caesar, who 
sent him into Ulyricum with the title of pro- 
praetor: he reduced this province to obedienoe. 
In 45 he was appointed by Caesar governor of 
Syria, and in 44 governor of the province of Old 
Africa, where he was at the time of Caesar's 
death. He maintained this province for the 
senate, but on the establishment of the trium- 
virate was defeated and slain in battle by T. 
Sextius (Bell Alex. 42 ; Appian, B. O. iii. 86, 
iv. 68). Comificius was well versed in litera- 
ture. The authorship of the ‘Rhetoric* «d 
Herennium’ (usually printed with Cioero's 
works) has been with some probability attribu- 
ted to himjef. Quintal iii. 1, 21, v. 10, 2, ix. 2, 
27, va&adHerewn. iv>26, 48), but this is only* 
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WBiectur*-*. *L., one of the generals of Oc 
wHanna la the war against Sex. Pompey, and 
consul 85. 

Oonwf, a town on the W. of Sardinia. 

OoMttue, L. Annaeus, a distinguished Stoic 
philosopher, was bom at Leptis in Libya. He 
earns to Borne, probably as a slave, and was 
emancipated by the Annaei. He was the teacher 
and friend of the poet Persius, who has dedi- 
cated his fifth satire to him, and who left him 
his library and money. He was banished by 
Nero. a.x>. 68; for having too freely criticised 
the literary attempts of the emperor. He wrote 
a large number of works, of which the most im- 
portant was on Aristotle's Categories. His 
only remaining work isatreatise on the Nature 
of the Gods (Osannus, Getting. 1844). 

Coroebus (K 6pot$os). 1. APhrygian. son of 



Messenia on the W. side of the Messenian gulf, 
founded b.c. 871 by the Messenians after tneir 
return to their native country, with the assis- 
tance of the Thebans : it possessed several 
public buildings, and in its neighbourhood was 
a celebrated temple of Apollo (Strab. p. 860 ; 
Pans. iv. 84). 

OordnSa (K op&vu*: Kopwvcuos , Kopwvttos, 
-vm) f 1. A town in Boeotia, S' W. of the lake 
Copais, situate on a height between the rivers 
Phalarus and Curalius; a member of the 
Boeotian League ; in its neighbourhood was the 
temple of Athene Itonica, where the festival of 
the Pamboeotia was celebrated. Near Coronea 
the Boeotians gained a memorable victory over 
the Athenians under Tolmides, b.c. 447 ; and 
here Agesilaus defeated the allied Greeks, 894. 
(JTf. u. 508; Thuc. i. 118; 2£en. He'll, iv. 8; 
Strab. p. 411.)-— 2. A town in Phthiotis in 
Thessaly (Strab. p. 484). 

CknrOms (Kopwvis). 1. The mother of Abcle- 
pius.— 2. Daughter of Phoroneus, long of Pho- 
cis, metamorphosed by Athene into a crow, 
when pursued by Poseidon. 

Oorsfiae. [Cobassxae.] 

Oorsla (Koptrela, also Kop<riai), a town in 
Boeotia on the borders of Phocis. 

Corsica, called Cynms by the Greeks (Kvpyos, 
Kvpwos, K ypycuos, Corsus : Corsica), an island 
N. of Sardinia, spoken of by the ancients as one 
of the seven large islands in the Mediterranean. 
The ancients, however, exaggerate for the most 
part the sire of the island ; its greatest length 
is 116 miles, and its greatest breadth about 51. 
It is mountainous and was not much cultivated 
in antiquity. A range of mountains running j 
from S. toN. separates it into two parts, of ' 
which the E. half was more cultivated, while the 
W. half was covered almost entirely with wood. 
Honey and wax were the principal productions 
of the island; but the honey had a bitter taste 
from the yew-trees with which the island aboun- 
ded ( Cymeas taxos, Yerg. Eel. ix. 80). The 
inhabitants were a rude mountain race, addic- 
ted to robbery, and paying little attention to 
agriculture. Even in the time of the Roman 
empire their character had not muoh improved, 
as we Bee from the description of Seneca, who ! 
was ba n is hed to this island. The most ancient | 
inhabitants eppear to have been Iberians ; but I 
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Suessula ; and in his other consulships he 
repeatedly defeated the Etruscans and other 
enemies of Borne. He reached the age of 100 
years, and is frequently referred to as a me- 
morable example of the favours of fortune. 
(Liv. vii. 26-42, x. 2-11 $ Appian, Samn. 1 ; 
Gell. ix. 11; Val. Max. viii. 15.) ' 

Cdrfbantes, priests of Cybele or Rhea in 
Phrygia, who oelebrated her worship, with 
enthusiastic dances, to the sound of the drum 
and the cymbal They are often confounded 
with the Curates and the Idaean Daotyli, the 
attendants of Zeus in Crete. [OubetbsJ In 
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origin they were said to have boon deities or 
demigods; and according to some were chil- 
dren of Apollo (Stab. p. 466; Plat de Foe . 
J&nn.80). 

Obfelft (Kmpvtcla or K wpvfcls), ft nymph, who 
become by Apollo the mother of Lyoorus or 
Lycoreus, and from whom the Corycian Cave 
in Mount Parnassus derived its name. The 
Muses are sometimes called by the poets Cory- 
cider Nymphae. 

05rjrous (KApweos: Kvpfaios, Corycius). 1. 
( Koraka ), a high rocky nill on the coaBt of 
Ionia, forming the SW. promontory of the Ery- 
thraean peninsula (Thuc. viii. 14 ; Stab, p, 644). 
— 8. A city of Pamphylia, near Phaselis and 
Mt. Olympus; colonised afresh by Attains II. 
Philadelphus ; taken, and probably destroyed, 
by P. Servilius Isauricus.— 3. (Ru. opp. the 
island of Rhorgos ), a city in Cilicia Aspera, with 
a good harbour, between the mouths of the 
Lamas and the Calyoadnus. Twenty stadia 
(2 geog. miles) from the city, was a grotto or 
glen in the mountains, called the Corycian Cave 
(Kupticiov Avrpov) celebrated by the poets, and 
also famous for its saffron. At the distance of 
100 stadia (10 geog. miles) from Corycus, was a 
promontory of the same name (Stab. p. 670 ; 
cf. Pind. Pyth. i. 81; Aesch. Pr. 850; Verg. 
Georg, iv. 127). 

Corydaline (Kopt/5oAA<fa : Kopv&aWcvs), a de- 
mus in Attica belonging to the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis, situate on tne mountain of the same 
name, which divides the plain of Athens from 
that of EleusiB. 

Coryphaslum (Kopv<pd<riov) a promontory in 
Messenia, enclosing the harbour of Pylos on the 
N., with a town of the same name upon it. 

Oorjrthus (KdpvOos), an Italian hero, son of 
Jupiter, husband of Electra, and father of 
Iasius and Dardanus, is said to have founded 
Corythus (Cortona) (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 167). 

COS, C56s, C&ftS (K us, K 6us: K&os, Coiis: 
Ko 8, Stanco ), one of the islands oalled Sporades, 
lay off the coast of Caria, at the mouth of the 
Ceramic Gulf, opposite to Halicarnassus. In 
early times it was oalled Meropis and Nymphaea. 
It was colonised by Aeolians, but became a 
member of the Dorian confederacy. Its chief 
city, Cos, stood on the NE. Bide of the island, in 
a beautiful situation, and had a good harbour. 
Near it stood the Asclepieum, or temple of 
Asclepius, to whom the island was sacred, and 
from whom its chief family, the Asclepiadae, 
claimed their descent. The island was very 
fertile ; its chief productions were wine, oint- 
ments, and the light transparent dresses called 
‘Coae vestes.’ It was the birthplace of the 
physician Hippocrates, who was an Asclepiad, 
of the poet Philetas, and of the painter Apelles, 
whose pictures of Antigonus and of Venus 
Anadyomene adorned the Asclepieum. Theo- 
critus and Herodas were both either boro there 
or at any rate belonged to the school of poets 
connected with the island. Under the Romans, 
Cos was favoured by Claudius, who made it a 
free state, and by Antoninus Pius, who rebuilt 
the city of Cos after its destruction by an earth- 
quake. (Tae. Ann. xiL 61 ; Pans. viii. 48.) 

C6sa or Cossa (Cossanus). 1. (Amedonia, 
about five miles SE. of OrbeteUo ), a city of 
Etruria near the sea, with a good harbour, 
called Eerculis Portue , was a very ancient 
place ; and after the fall of Falerii, one of the 
twelve Etruscan cities. It was colonised by 
the Romans b.o. 278, and received in 197 an 
addition of 1000 colonists. There are still 
extensive ruins of its walls and towers, built of 
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polygonal mas o nr y. (Verg. Aen. x. 167 ;Lkv.J$». 
14, xxvii. 1§*>— S. A town in Lucania near 
Thurii (Caes. B. C. iii. 22). 

Coseonlur# 1. 0., praetor in the Social war, 
b.o. 89, defeated the Samnites.— 2. C., praetor 
in the consulship of Cicero, 68; governed in 
the following year the province of Further 
Spain; was one of the twenty commissioners, 
in 59, to carry into execution the agrarian law 
of Julius Caesar, but died in this year (Cip. pro 
Bull. 14 ; Val. Max. viii. 1).— 8. C. tribune of 
the plebs 59, aedile 67, ana one of the judioes 
at the trial of P. Sextius, 56. 

Cosmas (Koo> os), commonly called Indico- 
pxjbustbs (Indian navigator), an Egyptian 
monk, flourished in the reign of Justinian, 
about aj>. 685. In early life he followed the 
employment of a merchant, and visited many 
foreign countries, of which he gave an account 
in his Toroypafta Xpiortau uaj, Topographia 
Christiana , in twelve books, of which the 
greater part is extant : it has value for its topo- 
graphy, and its notices of history and manners. 

Cosroes. 1. King of Partnia. [Abbaceb 
XXV.]— 2. King of Persia. [Sabbanidab.] 

Oossaea (Ko<r<rola), a district in and about 
M. Zagros, on the NE. side of SuBiana, and on 
the confines of Media and Persia, inhabited by 
a rude, warlike, predatory people, the Cossaei 
(Koa-araloi), whom the Persian kings never sub- 
dued, but on the contrary, purchased their 
quiet by paying them tribute. Alexander con- 
quered them (b.c. 825-24), and with difficulty 
kept them in subjection : after his death they 
soon regained their independence (Stab. p. 
744 ; Diod. xvii. 111). 

Cossus, Gom&Uus, the name of several illus- 
trious Romans in the early history of the 
republic. Of these the most celebrated was 
Ser. Cornelius Cossus, oonsul b.c. 428, who 
killed Lar Tolumnius, the king of the Veii, in 
single oombat, and dedicated his Bpoils in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius— the second of the 
three instances in which the spolia opima were 
won (Liv. iv. 19, 80 ; Plut. Bom. 16, Marcell. 
8 ; Propert. v. 10, 28). 

Cossutlus, a Roman architect, who rebuilt at 
the expense of AntiochusEpiphanes the temple 
of the Olympian Zeus at Athens, about B.c. 
168 (Liv. xli. 20 ; Vitruv. Praef. vii.). 

Cosyra (Pantelaria), also written CosByra, 
Cosyrus, CoBura, Cossura, a small island in the 
Mediterranean near Malta (Stab. p. 128 ; O v. 
Fast. iii. 567 ; Sil. Ital. xiv. 272). 

O&thon. [Carthago.] 

Cfttlso, a king of the Dacians, conquered in 
the reign of Augustus by Lentulus (Flor. iv. 
12 ; Hor. Od. iii. 8, 18 ; Suet. Aug. 68). 

Cotta, Aurfflus. 1. C., consul B.c. 262 and 
248, in Doth of which years he fought in Sicily 
against the Carthaginians with success (Val. 
Max. ii. 7, 4). — 2. C., oonsul 200, fought against 
the Boii and the other Gauls in the N. of Italy. 
—8. L., tribune of the plebs 154, and consul 
144.— 4. L., consul 119, opposed C. Marius, who 
was then tribune of the plebs.— 6. €., was 
accused under the Lex Varia, 91, of supporting 
the claims of the Italian allies, and went into 
voluntary exile. He returned to Rome while 
Sulla was dictator, 82 ; and in 75 he was consul 
with L. Octavius. He obtained the government 
of Gaul, and died immediately after his return 
to Rome. He was oneof the most dis tin gu i s he d 
orators of his time, and is introduced by Cicero 
as one of the speakers in the De Orators and 
the De Batura Deorum , in the latter of which 
works he maintains the cause of the Academics. 
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—6. X., toother of No. 5, consul 74, with L. 
Ltamias Laeultaa, obtained Bithynia for bis 
province, tad was defeated by Mithridates near 
uhaloedon.— 7. L, brother of Nos. 5 and 6, 
praetor 70, when he carried the oelebrated law 
\Lem Aurelia judieiaria) which entrusted the 
jndicia to the senators, equites, and tribuni 
aerarii. He was consul 65 with L. Manlius 
Torquatus, after the consuls elect, P. Sulla and 
P. Autronius Paetus, had been condemned of 
ambitus. He supported Cicero during his con- 
sulship, and proposed his recall from exile. In 
the civil war he joined Caesar, whom he sur- 
vived. (Suet. Jul. 79 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 820 

Cotta, L. Aunmenliins, one of Caesar’s 
legates in Gaul, perished along with Sabinus in 
the attack made upon them by Ambiorix, b.c. 
54. [Ambiorix.] 

Cottlus, son of Donnus, king of several Li- 
gurian tribes in the Cottian Alps, which derived 
tlieir name from him. [AlpesT] He submitted 
to Augustus, who granted him the sovereignty 
over twelve of these tribes, with the title of 
Praefectus. Cottius thereupon made roads 
over the Alps, and erected (b.c. 8) at Segusio 
( Susa), a triumphal arch in honour of Augustus, 
extant at the present day. His authority was 
transmitted to his son, upon whom Claudius 
conferred the title of king. On his death, his 
kingdom was made a Roman province by Nero. 
(Amm. Marc. xv. 10; Suet. Ner. 18.) 

CottUf, a giant with 100 hands, son of Uranus 
and Gaea. 

Cotf la, L. Varius, one of Antony’s most in- 
timate friends, fought on his side at Mutina, 
B.c. 48 (Plut. Ant . 18). 

C6tyius (K6tv\os), the highest peak of M. Ida 
in the Troad, containing the sources of the 
rivers Scamander, Granicus, and Aesepus. 

Cdtfdra (K orvwpa), a colony of Sinope, in the 
territory of the Tibareni,on the coaBt of Pontus 
Polemoniacus, at the W. end of a bay of the 
same name, celebrated as the place where the 
10,000 Greeks embarked for Sinope. The foun- j 
dation of Phamacia reduced it to insignificance 
(Xen. Anab. v. 6, 4 ; Strab. p. 548). 

Cdtys or C6tytto (Kdrvs or Korurrd), a 
Thracian divinity whose festival, the Cotyttia 
(Diet, of Ant. s. v.), resembled that of the 
Phrygian Cybele, and was celebrated with 
licentious revelry. In later times her worship 
was introduced at Athens and Corinth. Those 
who celebrated her festival were called Baptae , 
from the purifications connected with the so- 
lemnity. Eupolis wrote a play of this name. 
(Strab. p. 470; Hor. Ep. xvii. 56 ; Juv. ii. 90.) 

C5tys (K6tus). 1. King of Thrace, b.c. 
882-858, was for a short time a friend of the 
Athenians, but carried on war with them to- 
wards the close of his reign. He was cruel and 
sanguinary, and was much addicted to gross 
luxury and drunkenness. He was murdered 
by two brothers whose father he had injured.— 
8 . King of the Odrysae in Thrace, assisted 
Perseus against Rome, b.c. 168. His son was 
taken prisoner sad carried to Rome, whereupon 
he sued for peace and was pardoned by the 
Romans.— 3. A king of Thrace, who took part 
against Caesar with Pompey, 48. — 4. King of 
Thrace, son of Rhoemetaloes, in the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius. He carried on war 
with his unde Rhescuporis, by whom he was 
murdered, aj>. 19. Ovia, in his exile at Tomi, 
addressed an epistle to him (Ea Pont. ii. 9). 

Cr&gua (Kpttysf), a mountain consisting of 
eight summits, being a continuation of Taurus 
to theW., and forming, at its extremity, the 
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SW. promontory of Lyoia {Yedy-Booroon, i.e. 
Seven Capet). Some of its summits show 
traoes of volcanic action, mid the ancients had 
a tradition to the same effect. At its foot was 
a town of the same name, on the sea-shore, 
between Pydna and Patara. Parallel to it, N. 
of the river Glaucus, was the chain of AnticrS- 
gus. The greatest height of Cragus exceeds 
8000 feet. (Strab. p. 665 ; Hor. Od. i. 21.) 

! Craned (Kpavdy), the island to which Paris 
first carried Helen from Peloponnesus {II. 
iii. 445), is said by some to be an island off 
Gythium in Laconia, by others to be the island 
Helena off Attica, and by others again to be 
Cythera (Paus. iii. 22). 

Cran&us (Kpavads), king of Attica, the son-in- 
law and successor of Cecrops. He was de- 
rived of his kingdom by his son-in-law 


Cranil, -ium (K pdvioi, Kpdviov : Kpdvios : Ura- 
nia, nr. Argoatoli), a town of Cephailenia on the 

5. coast (Thuc. ii. 80; Strab. p. 455). 

Cr&n5n or Cranndn {Kpav&v, Kpavvwv : K pay- 

vt&yios), in ancient times Epnyra, a town in 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, not far from Larissa. 

Grantor (Kpdvrvp), of Soli in Cilicia, an 
Academic philosopher, studied at Athens under 
Xenocrates and Polemo, and flourished b.c. 
800. He was the author of several works, all 
of whioh are lost, and was the first who wrote 
commentaries on Plato’s works. Most of his 
writings related to moral subjeots (Hor. Ep. i. 
2. 4). One of his most celebrated works was On 
Grief 1 of which Cicero made great use in the 
third book of his Tusculan Disputations , and in 
the Contolatio which he composed on the 
death of his daughter, Tullia. 

Crasslpes, Furius, Cicero’s son-in-law, the 
second husband of Tullia, whom he married 
b.c. 56, but from whom he was shortly after- 
wards divorced. 

Crassui, Liclnlus. 1. P., praetor b.c. 176, and 
consul 171, when he carried on the war against 
Perseus. — 8. C., brother of No. 1, praetor 172, 
and consul 168.— 8. C., probably son of No. 2, 
tribune of the plebs 145, was distinguished as a 
popular leader.— 4. P., sumamed Dives or 
Mich , elected pontifex maximus 212, curule 
aedile 211, praetor 208, and consul 205 with 
Scipio Africanus, when he carried on war 
against Hannibal in the S. of Italy. He died 
188. (Liv. xxix. 10, xxxix. 46.)— 6. P., sumamed 
Dives Mucianus, son of P. Mucius Scaevola, 
was adopted by the son of No. 4. In 181 he 
was consul and pontifex maximus, and was the 
first priest of that rank who went beyond 
Italy. He carried on war against Aristonicus 
in Asia, but was defeated and Blain. He was a 
good orator and jurist.- 6. X., sumamed 
Agelastus, because he is said never to have 
laughed, was grandfather of Craasus the 
triumvir.— 7. P., sumamed Dives , son of No. 

6, and father of the triumvir. He was the 
proposer of the Lex Licinia, to prevent excessive 
expense in banquets, but in what year is un- 
certain. He was consul 97, and carried on war 
in Spain for some years. He was censor 89 
with L. Julius Caesar. In the Civil war he 
took part with Sulla, and put an end to his own 
life when Marius and Cinna returned to Rome 
at the end of 87.-8. X., sumamed Dives, the 
triumvir, younger son of No. 7. His life was 
spared by Cinna, after the death of his father; 
but, fearing Cinna, he afterwards escaped to 
Spain, where he concealed himself for eight 
months. On the death of Cinna in 84, he 
collected some forces and crossed over into ' 



Jfrioa, whence he passed into Italy in 88 and 
joined Sulla, on whoae side he fought against 
the Marian party. On the defeat of the latter, 
he was rewarded by donations of confiscated 
property, and thus greatly increased his patri- 
mony. His ruling passion was money, and he 
devoted all his energies to its accumulation. 
He was a keen and sagacious speculator. He 
bought multitudes of slaves, and, in order to 
increase their value, had them instructed in 
lucrative arts. He worked silver mines, culti- 
vated farms, and built houses, which he let at 
high rents. In 71 he was appointed praetor in 
order to carry on the war against Spartacus 
and the gladiators ; he defeats Spartacus, who 
was slain in the battle, and he was honoured 
with an ovation. In 70 CrasBus was consul 
with Pompey ; he entertained the populace at 
a banquet of 10,000 tables, and distributed corn 
enough to supply the family of every citizen for 
three months. He did not, however, co-operate 
cordially with Pompey, of whose superior in- 
fluence he was jealous. He was afterwards 
reconciled to Pompey by'Caesar's mediation, 
and thuB was formed between them, in 60, the 
so-called triumvirate. In 55 Crassus was again 
consul with Pompey, and received the province 
of Syria, where he hoped both to increase his 
wealth and to acquire military glory by attack- 
ing the Parthians. He set out for hiB province 
before the expiration of hiB consulship, and 
continued his march notwithstanding the un- 
favourable omens which occurred to him at 
almost every step. After crossing the Eu- 
phrates in 54, he did not follow up the attack upon 
Parthia, but returned to Syria, where he passed 
the winter. In 58 he again crossed the Eu- 
phrates ; he was misled by a crafty Arabian chief- 
tain to march into the plains of Mesopotamia, 
where he was attacked by Surenas, the general 
of the Parthian king, OrodeB. In the battle 
which followed, Crassus was defeated with 
immense slaughter, and retreated with the 
remainder of his troops to Corrhae (the Haran 
of Scripture). The mutinous threats of his 
troops compelled him to accept a perfidious 
invitation from Surenas, who offered a pacific 
interview, at which he was slain. His head 
was cut off and sent to Orodes, who caused 
melted gold to be poured into the mouth of 
his fallen enemy, saying, ( Sate thyself now 
with that metal of which in life thou wert so 
greedy.' (Dio Cass. xl. 27.)— 9. M., sumamed 
Dives, son of No. 8, served under Caesar in 
Gaul, and at the breaking out of the Civil war 
in 49 was praefect in Cisalpine Gaul.— 10. P., 
younger son of No. 8, was Caesar's legate in 
Gaul from 58 to 55. In 54 he followed his 
father to Syria,- and fell in the battle against 
the Parthians.- 11. L., the celebrated orator. 
At the age of 21 (b.c. 119), he attracted great 
notice by his prosecution of C. Carbo. He was 
consul in 95 with Q. Scaevola, when he proposed 
a law to compel all who were not citizens to 
depart from Borne: the rigour of this law 
was one of the causes of the Social war. He 
was afterwards proconsul of Gaul. In 92 he 
was censor, when he caused the schools of the 
Latin rhetoricians to be dosed. He died in 91, 
a few days after opposing in the senate with 
great eloquence the oonsul L. Philippus, an 
enemy of the aristocracy (Cic. de Or . Si. 1 , 4). 
His house upon the Palatium was one of the 
most beautiful at Borne, and was adorned with 
costly works of art. As an orator he surpassed 
all his contemporaries (Veil. Pat. ii. 9). In the 
treatise De Oratore Cicero introduces him as 
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one of the speakers, and he is understood to 
express Cicero's own senti me n t s. 

CrastXmus, one of Caesar’s veterans, com- 
menced the battle of Phamelia, b.c. 48, and 
died fighting bravdy in the foremost line (Caes. 
B. OSi.»lT. 

Oratftrus (X par*p6s). 1. A distinguished 
general of Alexander the Great, on whose death 
(b.c. 828) he received in common with Anti- 
pater the government of Macedonia and 
Greeoe. He arrived in Greece in time to render 
effectual assistance to Antipater in the Lamian 
war. At the close of this war he married 
Phila, the daughter of Antipater. Soon after 
he accompanied Antipater in the war against 
the Aetolians, and in that against Perdiooas in 
Asia. He fell in a battle against Eumenes, in 
821. (Diod. xviii. 16. xix. 59 ; Pint. Alex. 47 ; 
Nep. Bum. 4.) — 2. Brother of Antigonus 
Gonatas, wrote on the history of Attica.— 8. A 
Greek physician, who attended the family of 
Atticus, mentioned also by Horace (Sat. ii. 8, 
161; Cic. Att. xii. 18,14). 

Cr&tSS (Kpdrrjs) 1. An Athenian poet of the 
Old Comedy, began to flourish b.c. 449, and was 
one of the most celebrated of the comic poets. 
He excelled in mirth and fun (Aristoph. Eg. 
536 ; Athen. p. 429) ; and is considered by Ari- 
stotle to be the first poet who wrote comedies 
with true dramatic action (PoH. 5).— 8. Of 
Tralles, an orator or rhetorician of the school 
of Isocrates. — 8. Of Thebes, a pupil of the Cynic 
Diogenes, and one of the moBt distinguished 
of the Cynic philosophers, flourished about 820. 
Though heir to a large fortune, he renounced it 
all, and lived and died as a true Cynic, restrict- 
ing himself to the most absolute necessaries. 
He received the surname of the ‘ Door-opener,’ 
because it was his practice to visit every house 
at Athens, and rebuke its inmates. He married 
Hipparchia, the daughter of a family of dis- 
tinction, who shared his life of privation and 
mendicancy. He wrote several works, which 
are loBt, for the epistles extant under his name 
are not genuine.— 4. Of Athens, the pupil and 
friend of Polemo, and his successor m the 
chair of the Academy, about 270. He was the 
teacher of Arcesilaus, Theodoras, and Bion 
Borysthenites.— 5. Of Mallus in Cilicia, a cele- 
brated grammarian. He was brought up at 
Tarsus, whence he removed to Pergamos, wnere 
he founded the Pergamene school of grammar, 
in opposition to the Alexandrian. He wrote a 
commentary on the Homeric poems, in opposi- 
tion to Aristarchus, and supported the system 
of anomaly (hvwpaXla) against that of analogy 
(todKoyia). He also wrote commentaries on 
the other Greek poets, and works on other 
subjects, of which only fragments have come 
down to us. In 157 he was sent by Attains m 
an ambassador to Borne, where he introduced 
for the first time the study of grammar. 

Or&thif (Kpoflu). 1. (Grata), a river in 
Acliaia, rises in a mountain of the same name in 
Arcadia, receives the Styx flowing down from 
Nonacris, and falls into the sea near Aegae.— 
8. ( Orati ), a river in lower Italy, forming the 
boundary on the E. between Lucania and 
Bruttii, and falling into the sea near Sybaris. 
At its mouth was a celebrated temple of Min- 
erva: its waters were fabled to dye the hair 
blond. (Eur. Troad. 228; Strab. p. 268; Ov. 
Met. xv. 815.) 

Or&tlnui (Kparwos). 1. One of the most cele- 
brated of the Athenian pdetsof the Old Comedy, 
was born b.c. 519, but did not begin to exhibit 
till 464, when he was 65 years of age. He ex- 
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hibited twenty-on© plays and gained nine vic- 
tories. He wee the oocf of the Old Comedy. 
He gave it its peculiar character, and he did 
not. like Aristophanes, live to see its deoline. 
Before his time the comic poets had aimed at 
little beyond exciting the laughter of their 
audience: he was the first who made comedy a 
terrible weapon of personal attack (on Perioles 
among others), and the comio poet a severe 
censor of public and private vice. He is fre- 
quently attacked by Aristophanes, who charges 
him with habitual intemperance, an accusation 
which was admitted by Cratinus himself, who 
treated the subject in a very amusing way in 
his IlvriVi). This play was acted in 428, when 
the poet was 96 years of age ,* it gained the prize 
over the Connus of Anopsias and the Clouds of 
Aristophanes. It was a practical reply to the 
passage in the Knights which speaks of Crat- 
inus as worn out by age (Arist. Eq. 581). 
Cratinus died in the following year, at the age 
of 97. — 2. The younger, an Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy, a contemporary of JPlato the 
philosopher, flourished as fate as 824. 

Cr&tfppus (Kpdrvnros). 1. A Greek historian 
and contemporary of ThuoydideB, whose work he 
completed (Dionys. Jud. de Thuc . 10). — 2. A 
philosopher of Mytilene, a contemporary of Pom- 
pey ana Cieero, the latter of whom praises him 
highly. In philosophy he transferred himself 
from the sohool of tne Sceptic Antioohus to the 
Peripatetics. He accompanied Pompey in his 
flight after the battle of Fharsalia, b.c. 48. He 
afterwards settled at Athens, where young M. 
Cioero was his pupil in 44. Through the in- 
fluence of Cioero, Cratippus obtained from 
Caesar the Roman citizenship. 

Cr&tOS (Kpdros), the personification of 
strength, a son of Uranus and Ge. 

Cramus (Kpdrvkos), a Greek philosopher, a 
pupil of Heraclitus, and one of Plato’s teachers. 
Plato introduces him as one of the speakers in 
the dialogue which bears his name. Both Plato 
and Aristotle speak of Cratylus and the later 
Heraoliteans as extravagant in their theories 
and of little authority. 

Gremfira, B river in Etruria, falling into the 
Tiber a little above Borne : memorable for the 
death of the 800 Fabii (Liv. ii. 49 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 
198). 

Cremna (Kprjjupa: Gherme, Ru.), a fortified 
city of Pisidia, on a precipitous rock of M. Tau- 
rus, noted for repeated obstinate defences : a 
colony under Augustus (Strab. p. 569). 

Cremni (Kpij/uvoQ. an emporium of the free 
Scythians on the Pains Maeotis (Hdt. iv. 20, 

C^imfina (Cremonensis : Cremona ), a Roman 
colony in the N. of Italy, N. of the Po, and at 
no great distance from the confluence of the 
Adana and the Po, was founded together with 
Placentia b.c. 219 as a protection against 
the Gauls and Hannibal’s invading army. It 
soon became a place of great importance and 
one of the most flourishing cities in the N. of 
Itaiy. Under the Lex Julia of B.c. 90 it received 
she oi vitas and was changed into a munioipium. 
Daring the Civil war it espoused the side of 
Brutus, and Ootavian oomfiscated much of its 
territory and assigned it to his veterans : Man- I 
tua suffered in the same way (Verg. Bel ix. 28). 
Later still, having espoused the cause of Vi- 
telUus, it was totally destroyed by the troops 
rol^Tby TT* a.d. 61 (Tac. But. iil 24). It was 

Chmnfois Jugum. [Alpbs.] 

Craufitftss Oordus . [Cobdus.] 
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Orfidu (Kpdsw). 1. King of Corinth, sdn 6i 
Lyoaethus. whose daughter, Glanee or Orousa 
married Jason. Media, thus fo rs ak en, sent 
Glance a garment which burnt her to death 
when she put it on; the palace took fire, and 
Croon perished in the flames. [Mndba.] — & Son 
of Menoecus, and brother of Jocaste, the wife 
of Laius. After the death of Laius, Croon 
governed Thebes for a short time, and then 
surrendered the kingdom to Oedipus, who had 
delivered the country from the Sphinx. [Oedi- 
pus.] When Eteocles and Polynlces, the sons 
of Oedipus, fell in battle by each other's hands, 
Creon became king of Thebes. His cruelty in 
forbidding burial to the corpse of Polynloes, 
and his sentencing Antigone to death for dis- 
obeying his orders, occasioned the death of his 
own son Haemon. For details see Antigone. 

CrefiphjHus (Kp*6<pv\os), of Chios, one of the 
earliest epic poets, said to have been the friend 
or son-in-law of Homer. The epic poem Of y oAia 
orO Ixahlas fawns, ascribed to him, related the 
contest which Heracles, for the sake of Iole, 
undertook with Eurytns, and the capture of 
Oech&lia. 

Cresphontes (Kp7)<T<p6yrr)s), a Heradid, son 
of Aristomachus, and one of the conquerors of 
Peloponnesus, obtained Messenia for nis share. 
Daring an insurrection of the Messenians, he 
and two of hiB sons were slain. A third son, 
Aejpytus, avenged his death. [Aefstus.] 

Crestfinla (Kpriarwvla : ^ Kpnirrwvucfi), a dis- 
trict in Macedonia between the Axius and Stry- 
mon, near Mt. Cercine, inhabited by the Gres- 
tonaei {Kprjfrrwvcuoi), a Thracian people : their 
chief town was Creston or Crestdne (K pf/arwu, 
KprjffTdvr)), founded by the PelasgianB (Hdt. 
i. 57, vii. 127 ; Thuc. ii. 99, iv. 109). This town 
is erroneously supposed by some writers to be 
the same as Cobtona in Italy. 

Crfita {Kfrfrrn : Kprrrdtos : Candia), one of 
the largest islands in the Mediterranean sea, 
nearly equidistant from Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, but always reckoned as part of Europe. 
Its length from E. to W. is about 160 miles: 
its breadth is very unequal, being in the widest 
part about 85 miles, ana in the narrowest only 
6. A range of mountains runs through the 
whole length of the island from E. to W., send- 
ing forth spurs N. and S. : in the centre of the 
island rises Mt. Ida far above all the others. 
[Ida.] The rivers of Crete are numerous, but 
are little more than mountain-torrents, and are 
for the most part dry in summer. The country 
was celebrated in antiquity for its fertility ana 
salubrity.— Crete was inhabited at an early 

e >riod by a numerous and civilised population. 

omer speaks of its hundred cities {Kpfynj 
Uar6firo\ts, II. ii. 649) ; and before the Troian 
war mythology told of a king Minos, who resided 
at Cnossus, and ruled over the greater part 
of the island. The inhabitants were probably 
a Carian people with Phoenician colonies plan- 
ted among them. The description of the in- 
habitants in Od. xix. 175 (after the Dorian 
oonquest) gives us Achaeans, ’ErcAvpijrct, 
Kvtwvts, Dorians and Pelasgisns. It is prob- 
able that the Eteooretes were the Carian race, 
and the Cydones were Phoenician. Minos is said 
to have given laws to Crete, and to have been 
the first prince who had a navy, with which he 
suppressed piracy in the Aegaean. After his 
descendants had governed the island for some 
generations, royalty was abolished, and the 
mties became independent republics, of which 
Cnossus and Gortyna were the most important, 
and exercised a kind of supremacy over the rest. 
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The ruling class ware the Dorians, who settled 
in Grate about sixty years after the Dorian 
conquest of Peloponnesus, and reduoed the for- 
mer inhabitants to subjection. The sooial and 
political institutions of the island thus became 
Dorian, and many of the ancients supposed that 
the Spartan constitution was borrowed from 
Grate. The chief magistrates in the cities were 
the Coami, ten in number, ohosen from cer- 
tain families: there was also a Oeruaia, or 
senate ; and an Ecclesia or popular assembly, 
which, however, had very little power. (For 
details, see Diet of Ant art. Coami.) The 
Cretan system of the training of youths, and 
the common meals of citizens, resembled the 
Spartan (see Diet of Ant art. Syaaitid). At a 
later time the power of the aristocracy was 
overthrown and a democratical form of govern- 
ment established. The ancient Dorian customs 
likewise disappeared, and the people became 
degenerate in their morals and character. The 
historian Polybius accuses them of numerous 
vices, and the Cretan poet Epimenides (who is 
quoted by St. Paul) wrote of * Kmjrts &cl if/tvcrra!, 
Kfucdt Oripi a, yacrrtpcs &pyal .’ — The Cretans were 
celebrated as archers, and frequently served as 
mercenaries in the armies of other nations. 
The island was conquered by Q. Metellus, who 
received in consequence the surname Creticus 
(b.c. 68-66), and it became a Homan province. 
Crete and Gyrenaioa subsequently formed one 
province. [Cyrenaica.] 

CrSteus or Catreus (Karevs), son of Minos 
by Pasiphae or Crete, and father of Althe- 

MENE8. 

Grfitheui (KprfOcvs), son of Aeolus and En- 
arete, wife of Tyro, and father of Aeson, Pheres, 
Amythaon, and Hippolyte : he was the founder 
of Iolcus. 

Crdtdpdlis (! ¥iprjr6vo\is ), a town in the dis- 
trict of Milyas.in Pisidia (Polyb. v. 72). 

CrSfLsa (K p4ovaa). 1. A Naiad, daughter of 
Oceanus, became by Peneus the mother of Hyp- 
seus and Stilbe. — 2. Daughter of Erechtheus 
and Praxithea, wife of Xuthus, and mother of 
Achaeus and Ion. She is said to have been be- 
loved by Apollo, whence Ion iB sometimes 
called her son by this god. [Ion.]— 3. Daughter 
of Priam and Hecuba, wife of Aeneas, and 
mother of Ascanius. She perished on the night 
of the capture of Troy, having been separated 
from her husband in the confusion. [Aeneas.] 
—4. Daughter of Croon, who fell a victim to the 
vengeance of Medea. [Creon, No. 1.] 

Oreusis or Credia CKpevcris , K p4ou<ra : Kpcu- 
uritvs), a town on the E. coast of Boeotia, the 
harbour of Thespiae (Strab. p. 405 ; Liv. xxvi. 

Crimlft or Grimiisa (Kplfuora, K pl/uff<ra : 0. 
dell* Alice), a promontory on the E. coast of 
Bruttium, with a town of the same name upon 
it, said to have been founded by Philootetes, a 
little S. of the river Orimisus (Strab. p. 254). 

Orimisua or Criminal (Kpijuo , 6s } K pi/wro-ds), 
a river in the W. of Sioily, falls into the Hypsa : 
on its banks Timoleon defeated the Cartha- 
ginians b.c. 889. 

Crinagfiras (Kpivaydpas), of Mytilene, the 
author of fifty epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
lived in the reign of Augustus. 

Orisplnui, a person ndiouled by Horace (Sat. 
i. 1. 190, i. 8, 199, ii. 7, 45), is said, by the 
Scholiasts on those passages to have written 
bad verses on the Stoic philosophy, and to have 
liflow s nmamed A ^ talo g"*- 

Crispoi, Flavin* Smm 9 eldest son of Con- 
stantine the Great, was appointed Caesar jld. 
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817, sad gained mat distinction in a 
against the Franks and in the war with Liowius. 
But having excited the jealousy of his step- 
mother Fausta, he was put to death by ms 
father, 896 (Sozom. H. E. i. 5). 

Orispus PassiSnuf, husband of Agrippina, 
and stepfather of the Emperor Nero, was dis- 
tinguished as an orator (Quintil. x. 1, 94). 

Orispus, VTblus, of Vercelli, a contemporary 
of Quintilian, and a distinguished orator (Tac. 
Hist ii. 10 ; Quintil. x. 1, 119). 

Crisis or Crisa (Kpltrara, Kpltra : K punrdtos), 
and Cirrha (K Ippa : K ippeuos), towns in Phoois, 
regarded by some ancient as well as by some 
modem writers as the same ; but there can be 
no doubt that Crissa was a town inland SW. of 
Delphi and that Cirrha was its port in the Cris- 
saean gulf (Strab. p. 418; of. II. ii. 590; Hdt. 
viii. 82; Pind. r Iathm. ii. 26). The in- 
habitants of these towns levied contributions 
upon the pilgrims frequenting the Delphic 
oracle, in consequence of which the Ampnio- 
tyons declared war against them, b.c. 595, and 
eventually destroyed them. Their territory, the 
rich Crissaean plain, was declared sacred to the 
Delphic god, and was forbidden to be cul- 
tivated. The cultivation of this plain bythe 
inhabitants of Amphissa led to the Sacred War, 
in which Philip was ohosen general of the Am- 
phictyons, 888. Crissa remained in ruins, but 
Cirrha was afterwards rebuilt, and became the 
harbour of Delphi (Polyb. v. 97). 

Crltlas (Kpirlas). 1. Son of Dropides, aeon- 
temporary and relation of Solon’s.— 2. Son of 
Callaeschrus, and grandson of the above, was 
one of the pupils of Socrates, by whose instruc- 
tions he profited but little in a moral point of 
view. lie was banished from Athens, and on 
his return became leader of the oligarchical 
party. He was one of the 80 tyrants established 
by the Spartans b.c. 404, and was conspicuous 
above all his colleagues for rapaoity and cruelty. 
He was slain at the battle of Munyohia in the 
same year, fighting against Thrasybulus and the 
exiles. He was a distinguished orator, and 
some of his speeches were extant in the time of 
Cicero (Cic. de Or. ii. 22, 98). He also wrote 
poems, dramas, and other works. Some frag- 
ments of his elegies are still extant, edited by 
Bach, Leips. 1827. 

Critlus (K plnos), a sculptor of the archaic 
school at Athens in the early part of the 5tb 
century b.c. He seems to have been slightly 
later than Antenor, and possfbly was his pupil. 
His great work was the group of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton which he executed in conjunction 
with Nesiotes to replace the group by Antenor 
which had been carried off to Persia (Pans. i. 8, 
5). It is probable that the famous marble 
statues at Naples are copies of this work. 
[Harmodius.] Critius founded a school of 
sculpture at Athens which lasted four genera- 
tions (Paus. vii. 8, 2). 

Critdlfius (Kpir6\aot)> 1. Of Phaselis in 
Lycia, studied philosophy at Athens under 
Ariston of Ceos, whom he succeeded as the head* 
of the Peripatetic sohool. In b.c. 155 he was 
sent by the Athenians as ambassador to Borne 
with Cameades and Diogenes. [Carnxadis.] 
He lived upwards of 82 yearn. (Cic. de Or. £ 
11, 45.)— & General of the Achaean League 
147, distinguished by his bitter enmity to the 
Romans. He was defeated by Metellus, and 
was never heard of after the battle. (Polyb. 
xxx viii. 9. xl. 1 ; Liv* Ep» 59.) 

Crlton (Kptrwv). 1. Of Athena, a friend and 
disciple of Socrates, whom he supported frith 
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bis lortam*. He bed made every arrani 
for the escape of Socrates from prison, an 
In vein, to persuade him to fly, as we see from 
Plato's dialogue named after him. Criton wrote 
seventeen dialogues on philosophical subjects, 
which are losl-Hb A physician at Rome in the 
1st or 2nd century after Christ, perhaps the 
person mentioned by Martial ( Epigr . xl 60, 6). 

Crifi-m&tdpon (Kpiov /xtronrov), i.e. 4 Barn's 
Front.' 1. A promontory at the S. of the 
Tauric Chersonesus.— 2. A promontory at the 
SW. of Crete. 

Oxius (Kpibf), one of the Titans, son of 
Uranus and Qe (Hes. Th. 876). 

Cr9c6dI16pdlis (K potcoStlkw *6kis). 1. (Em- 
heahtmda ?), a city of Upper Egypt, in the 
Nomos Aphroditopolites.— 2. [Arsinoe, No. 7.J 

Crfous, the beloved friend of Smilax, was 
changed by the gods into a saffron plant (Ov. 
Met iv. 288 ; Serv. ad Georg . iv. 182). 

Oroeylla (rh Kpo«i5A«ta), by Homer (II. ii. 
688) spoken of as a place belonging to Ithaca, 
but by Strabo (pp. 876, 462) assigned to Leuoas. 
It may be the small island now called Arkudhi , 
which lies between Leuoas and Ithaca. 

Croesus (Kpotcos), last king of Lydia, Bon of 
Alyattes, reigned b.c. 560-646, but waB prob- 
ably associated in the kingdom during his 
father's life. The early part of his reign was 
raoBt glorious. He subdued all the nations be- 
tween the Aegaean and the river Halys, and 
made the Greeks in Asia Minor tributary to 
him. When he had taken Ephesus, he aided 
the old temple of Artemis, then in course of 
building, by gifts of columns. One of these 
archaic columns, with part of the original in- 
scription still legible, Ba[<riActa] Kp[o7<ros] hvi 
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CronXiU Mon 8 (Kpfaiov 6pw), s. mountain in 
Elis near Olympia, with a temple of Cronus. 

Ordnuf (Kpdvos), the youngest of the Titans, 
son of Uranus and Ge, father by Rhea of 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and 
Zeus (Hes. Th. 187, 462; Apollod. i. 1, 8). 
At the instigation of his mother, CronuB un- 
manned his father for having thrown the Cy- 
clopes, who were likewise his children by Ge, 
into Tartarus. 

[Uranus.] Out 
of the blood thus 
shed sprang up 
the Erinnyes. 

When the Cy- 
clopes were de- 
livered from 
Tartarus, the 
government of 
the world was 
taken from Ura- 
nus and given 
to Cronus, who 
in his torn lost 
it through Zeus, 
as was predicted 
to him by Ge 
and Uranus. 

[Zbus.] The Ro- 
mans identified 
their Saturnus 
with Cronus. 

[Satubnus.] It 
is likely that 
Cronus was 
strictly (in one 
at least of bis 


hiB power and wealth drew to bis 
court at Sardis all the wise men of Greece, and 
among them Solon, whose interview with the 
king was celebrated in antiquity. In reply to 
the question who was the happiest man he had 
ever seen, the sage taught the king that no man 
should be deemed happy till he had finished hiB 
life in a happy way. Alarmed at the growing 
power of the Persians, Croesus sent to consult 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi whether he 
should march against the Persians. Upon the 
reply of the oracle that, if he marched against 
the Persians, he would overthrow a great em- 
pire, he oollected a vast army and marched 
against Cyrus. Near Sinope an indecisive 
battle was fought between the two armies; 
whereupon he returned to Sardis, and dis- 
banded his forces, commanding them to re- 
assemble in the following spring. But Cyrus 
appeared unexpectedly before Sardis ; Croesus 
lea out the forces still remaining with him, but 
was defeated, and the city was taken after a 
siege of fourteen days. Croesus, who was taken 
alive, was condemned to be burnt to death. As 
he stood before the pyre, the warning of Solon 
came to his mind, and he thrice uttered the 
name of Solon. Cyrus inquired who it was that 
be celled on ; ana, upon hearing the story, re- 
pented of his purpose, and not only spared the 
fife of Croesus, but made him his friend. 
Croesus survived Cyrus, and accompanied 
Cambyses in his expedition against Egypt. 
(Hdt. I 26-84, 180, 156. 207, iii. 84, v. 86, vi. 87, 
126, viii. 85 ; of. Xen. Oyrop.) 

CrommjWn or Oromfoa (KpotmvAu, Kpo- 
/oefr), a town in Megans on the Saronic gulf, 
afterwards belonged to Corinth ; celebrated on 
aooount of its wild sow, slain by Theseus (Strab. 
pt 890; Paus. ii. 1, 8; Thuc. iv. 46). 



vest god, and 
therefore repre- Cwnra. (B.turon.^rom « panting 
sented with a 

sickle. Some explain his being exiled by his 
children as the mythical representation of suc- 
cessive seasons of the year, and the swallowing 
of his children as Time swallowing days or 
months : others take this to be rather the buh 
swallowing the stars, which disappear at his 
rising : others think that it is a cannibal idea 
of Moloch borrowed from Phoenicia. 

Cropla (Kpwirela), an Attic demus belonging to 
the tribe Leontis. 

Cr5t5nor Crot&na (Kpdruy : Kporuyidrrjs, Cro- 
toniensis, Crotonensis, Crotoniata: Crotona) t 
a Greek city on the E. coast of Bruttium, 
on the river Aesarus, and in a very healthy 
locality, was founded by the Aohaeans under 
Mysoellus of Aegae, assisted by the Spartans, 
b.c. 710 (Strab. p. 262; Dionys. ii. 59; Ov. 
Met. xv. 9). Its extensive commerce, the 
virtue of its inhabitants, and the excellence of 
its institutions, made it the most powerful and 
flourishing town in the S. of Italy* It owed 
much of itB greatness to Pythagoras, who esta- 
blished his school here. Gymnastics were cul- 
tivated here in greater perfection than in any 
other Greek city; and one of its citizens, Milo, 
was the most celebrated athlete in Greece. It 
attained its greatest power by the destruction of 
SybariB in 510; but it sustained a severe defeat 
from the Locrians on the river Sagras. [It is 
uncertain whether this defeat was before or after 
the destruction of Sybaris. Justin (xx. 2) places 
it before the arrival of Pythagoras, and there- 
fore about 660 b.c.: Strabo speaks of it as 
marking the decline of the power of Croton, and 
therefore after b.c. 610.] It suffered greatly in 
the wars with Dionysius, Agathocles, and 
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Pyrrhus; and in the seoond Punic war a con- 
siderable part of it had oeaaed to be inhabited. 



Coin* of Groton. (1) An avly ooln of 6th or 7th cent. B.C., 
having » tripod with th« first three totters of the name 
(Koppa for K) on each tide, that on the reverae being 
incut* or eonoave. (2) Of 4th eent. B.o. Obv H head of 
Hera; rev., Heraolee seated. 

It received a colony from the Romans in 195 
(Liv. xxxiv. 45). 

Ctenrtumftna, -rlum, also Cruetumlum 
(CruBtnmlnus), a town of the Sabines, situated 
in the mountains near the sources of the Allia, 
was oonquered both by Romulus and Tarquinius 
Prisons (Liv. i. 9, 88, ii. 64, iii. 42). 

Crustumlui ( Conca ), a river of Umbria flow- 
ing into the Adriatic between Ariminum and 
Pisaurum (Lucan, ii. 406). 

Oteatus. [Moliones.] 

Ottslas (Kr/jtrtas), of CniduB in Caria, a con- 
temporary of Xenophon, was private physician 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, whom he accompanied 
in his war against his brother Cyrus, b. c. 401. 
He lived seventeen years at the Persian court, 
and wrote in the Ionic dialeot a great work on 
the history of Persia (Ilchcucd), in 23 bookB. The 
first Bix contained the history of the Assyrian 
monarchy down to the foundation of the king- 
dom of Persia. The next seven contained the 
history of Persia down to the end of the reign of 
Xerxes, and the remaining ten carried the his- 
tory down to the time when Ctesias left Persia, 
i.e. to the year 898. All that is now extant is a 
meagre abridgment in Photius and a number 
of fragments preserved in Diodorus and other 
writers. The work of Ctesias waB compiled from 
Oriental sources, and its statements are fre- 
quently at variance with those of Herodotus ; 
but though ancient writers have therefore 
doubted ms statements, it must be remarked 
that in following Persian authorities he may be 
giving the truer account. Ctesias also wrote a 
work on India (’Iv&ucd) in one book, of which we 
possess an abridgment in Photius. This work 
contains numerous fables, but it probably gives 
a faithful picture of India as it was conceived by 
the Persians. The abridgment which Photius 
made of the Persica and Indiea of Ctesias has 
been printed separately by Lion, Gttttingen, 
18S8, *nd by BiffirT Frankfort, 1884. 

OtMbXus (Kn/aifitof), celebrated for his me- 
chanical inventions, lived at Alexandria in the 
reigns of PtolemvPhiladelphus and Energetes, 
about B.o* 250. His father was a barber, but 
his own taste led him to devote himself to me- 
chanics. He is said to have invented a cleps- 
ydra or 'water-clock, a hydraulic engine, and 
other m ac hines , and to have been the first to 
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discover the elastic foroe of air and apply it as a 
moving power. He was the teacher, and has 
been supposed to have been the father, of Hero 
Alexanarwus (cf. Diet of Ant . art. Otesibioa 
Maehina). 

0ttsXph5n (Kttj (TM fwv), son of Leosthenes of 
Anaphlystus, was accused by Aeschines for 
having proposed the decree that Demosthenes 
should oe honoured with the crown. [Asa- 

CHINES.] 

CtSsIphon (Krri<ri<pwv i Krri<rt<f>wmos) : Takti 
Kesra , Ru.), a city of Assyria, on the E. bank 
of the Tigris, three Roman miles from Seleuoia 
on the W. bank, first became an important 
place under the Parthians, whose kings used it 
for some time as a winter residence, and after- 
wards enlarged and fortified it, and made it the 
capital of their empire. It must have contained 
a large population, if Severus, as is said, carried 
off 100,000 prisoners. In the wars of the 
Romans with the Parthians and Persians, it 
was taken, first by Trajan (a.d. 115), and by 
several of the later emperora, out Julian did not 
venture to attack it, even after his victory over 
the Persians before the oity. (Polyb. v. 45 ; 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6 ; Herodian, iii. 80 ; Dio Cass, 
lxxv. 9.) Its site is marked by the ruins at 
Tdkt i Kesra , i.e. the arch of Chosroes. 

Ctesippus {Krfiaiinros). 1. Two sons of Her- 
acles, one by Deianira, and the other by Asty- 
damia. — 2. Son of Polytherses of Same, one of 
the suitors of Penelope, killed by Philoetius. 

Ououiut or Coeuisui (Goksuri), a town of 
Cappadocia, at a junction of roads leading re- 
spectively from Comana to Commagene, and 
from Melitene to Tarsus. It waB the place of 
banishment for Chrysostom a.i>. 404. 

Oul&ro, afterwards called Qratian5p61il (Gre- 
noble), in honour of the emperor Grattan, a town 
: in Gallia Narbonensison the Isara (Isire) (Cic. 
ad Fam. x. 28). It stood on the direct road 
from the pass of Mt. Genivre to Vienne . 

Cullfio or Cul&o, Q. TerentXus. 1. A senator 
of distinction, was taken prisoner in the second 
i Punic war, and obtained his liberty at the con- 
| elusion of the war, b.c. 201. To show his grati- 
: tude to P. Scipio, he followed his triumphal 
| car, wearing the pilleus or cap of liberty, like an 
! emancipated slave. In 187 lie was praetor pere- 
I grinus, and in this year condemned L. Scipio 
I Asiaticus, on the charge of having misappropri- 
; ated the money gained in the war with Anti- 
ochus (Liv. xxx. 48, xxxviii. 42, xlii. 85 ; Yal. 
Max. v. 2, 5).— 2. Tribune of the plebs, 68, 
exerted himself to obtain Cicero's recall from 
banishment. In the war which followed the 
death of Caesar (48), Culleo was one of the 
legates of Lepidus (Appian, B. O. iii. 88). 

Cftmae (Kv/jltj : Kvuouos, Cumanus), a town 
in Campania, and the most ancient of the 
| Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, was founded 
by Cyme in Aeolis, in conjunction with Chalcis 
and Eretria in Euboea (Strab. p. 248 ; Liv. viii. 
22 ; Verg. Aen. vi. 2 ; Veil. Pat. i. 4). Its 
{ foundation is placed in b.c. 1060, but the date 
must be regarded as uncertain, except so far 
that it was considerably older than any other 
Greek town in Italy. It was situated on a 
steep hill of Mt. Gaurus, a little N. of the pro- 
montory Misenum. It became in early times a 
great and flourishing city ; its commerce was 
extensive ; its territory included a great part o! 
the rich Campanian plain ; its population was 
at least 60,000 ; and its power is attested by : ite 
colonies in Italy and Sicily— PuteoK, Palaeo- 
poKs, afterwards ReapoUs, Z Ancle, afterward* 
ttessan*. ^ut it had powerful enemies to 
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encounter In the Etruscans and the Italian 
nations. It was qlso weakened by internal dis- 
sensions* and one of its citizens, Aristodemus, 
made tyrant of the place. Its power 

beoame so much reduced that it was only saved 
from the attack* of the Etruscans by the assist- 
ance of Hiero, who annihilated the Etruscan 
fleet, 474. It maintained its independence till 
417, when it was taken by the Campanians and 
most of its inhabitants sold as slaves (lav. iv. 
44; Diod. xii. 76). From this time Capua 
H^win t he chief city of Campania ; and 
although Cumae was subsequently a Roman 
municipium and a colony, it continued to 
decline in importance. At last the Acropolis 
was the only part of the town that remained, 
and this was eventually destroyed by Names in 
his wars with the Goths. — Cumae was cele- 
brated as the residence of the earliest Sibyl, 
and as the place where Tarquinius Superbus 
died. — Its rums are still to be seen between the 
Logo di Patria and Fuacuro. 

(ftuaxa (Kofoafa), a small town in Babylonia, 
on the Euphrates, famous for the battle fought 
here between the younger Cyrus and nis 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, in which the 
former was killed, b.c. 401 (Xen. Anab. i. 8). 
Its position is uncertain. Plutaroh (Artax. 8) 

^ it 600 stadia (50 geog. miles) above 
on ; Xenophon, who does not mention it 
by name, makes the battle-field 860 stadia (86 
geog. miles) from Babylon. 

Cupldo. [Eros.] 

Oupra (Cuprensis). 1. Maritima (. Marano 
at the mouth of the Moneccliia ), a town in 
Picenum, with an ancient temple of Juno, 
founded by the Pelasgians and restored by 
Hadrian (Strab. p. 241 ; Plin. iii. 111.)— 9. Mon- 
tana, a town near No. 1, in the mountains. 

Cures (Gen. Curium), an ancient town of the 
Sabines, celebrated as the birthplace of T. 
Tatiug and Numa Pompilius (Liv. i. 18 ; Dionys. 
ii. 86, 48; Verg. Aen. vi. 812; Ov. Fast. ii. 
477). Its position is marked by ruins at the 
village of Arci , near the stream Correse. 

Cfrates (Koup^Tes),a mythical people, said to 
be the most ancient inhabitants of Acamania 
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they were the children of the rain (Met. 
iv. 282). They occur in Crety as thft prime of 
Zeus, and are spoken of in connexion with the 
Corynantes ana Idaean Dactyli. The infant 
Zeus was entrusted to their oare by JEUiea; and 
by olaBhing their weapons in a warlike dance, 
they drowned the cries of the child, and pre- 
vented his father Cronus from ascertaining the 
place where he was concealed. The occurrence 
of their name in several places is perhaps due 
to the fact that the custom of searing away 
evil powers by the clashing of arms occurred in 
religious rites of several different tribes. The 
same superstition appears oIbo in the Salii at 
Rome, and in the Theophania at Delphi. 

Curias. [Curium.] 

C&ri&tXi, a celebrated Alban family. Three 
brothers of this family fought with three 
Roman brothers, the Horatii, and were con- 
quered by them. Hence Alba became subject 
to Rome. (Liv. i. 24 ; Dionys. iii 11.) 

Curi&tlus Katenins. [Maternus.] 

Cfirlo, C. Scriboniui. 1. Praetor b.c. 121, 
was one of the most distinguished orators of 
his time.— & Son of No. 1, tribune of the plebs, 
b.c. 90 ; afterwards served under Sulla in 
Greece; was praetor 82; consul 76; and after 
his consulship obtained the province of Mace- 
donia, where he carried on war against the 
barbarians as far N. as the Danube. He was a 
personal enemy of Caesar, and supported P. 
Clodius wheu the latter was accused of viola- 
ting the sacra of the Bona Dea. In 67 he was 
appointed pontifex maximus, and died 68. He 
had some reputation as an orator, and was a 
friend of Cicero.— 8. Son of No. 2, also a 
friend of Cicero, was a most profligate 
character. He was married to Fulvia, after- 
wards the wife of Antony. He at first belonged 
to the Pompeian party, by whose influence he 
was made tribune of the plebs, 60 ; but he was 
bought over by Caesar, and employed hiB 
power as tribune against his former friends. 
On the breaking out of the Civil war (49), he 
was sent by Caesar to Sicily with the title of 
propraetor. He succeeded in driving Cato out 
of the island, and then crossed over to Africa, 
where he was defeated and slain by Juba 
and P. Attius Varus. (See index to Cicero.) 

Curioiolltae, a Gallic people on the 
Ocean in Armorica near the Veneti, in Cor- 
8eult f near St. Malo (Caes. B. Q. ii. 84, iii. 7.) 

Curium (Kovptov : Kovpuvs : nr. Piscopia, 
Ru.), a town on the S. coast of Cyprus, near 
the promontory CuriftS, W. of the mouth 
of the Lycus (Hdt. v. 118 ; Strab. p. 688). 
Cilrlua Dent&tus. [Dentatus.j 
Ci&rlui, M\ an intimate friend of Cicero 
and Atticus, lived for several years as a ne- 
gotiator at Patrae in Peloponnesus. In his 
will he left his property to Atticus and 


j| Cicero. (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 17, xvL 4, 6, 6, 
f\ 9, ad Att. vii. 2.)— 2. Quaestor urbanus in 
b.o. 61, also a friend of Cicero, who had 
been quaestor to the father of this Curius 
(Cio. Post Bed. in Sen. 8, 21, ad Fam. xiii. 
49, ad Q. Ft. i. 4). 

Cursor, L. P&plrlui, 1. A distinguished 
Roman general m the second Samnlte war, 
was five times consul (b.c. 888, 820, 819, 
815, 818), and twice dictator (826, 809.) He . 
Mud tb. intent Z mu: ttowM fln » n frequently defeated the Samnitee, M Ui 

• BheaOrMa (Tram . Mli«t inth*QnpItoliii.HuMwn.) greatest victory over them was gained in 
_ * . his second dictatorship. Although a great 

and Aetolia; the latter country was oalled I general, he was not popular with the sol&ant. 
Curetis from them (JR. ix. 649; Diodr v. 46 ; on account of his severity. (Liv. viii. and it: 
Btrab. p. 468). Ovid speaks of a story that I Aurel. Viet, de Vir. HI. 81.)— ft. Son of No. 1, 
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was, Ilka Mi father, a distinguished general. 
In both hie consulships (298, 272) he gained 
gftat victories over the Samnites, and m tlie 
second he brought the third Samnite war to a 
dose (Liv. x. 81-47). 

Cfcraus, Xettus or Xettlus, a distinguished 
Sabine, fought with the rest of Ms nation 
against Romulus. According to one tradition, 
the Lacua Curtius, which was part of the 
Roman forum, was called after him, because in 
the battle with the Romans he escaped with 
difficulty from a swamp, into wMch his horse 
had plunged. But the more usual tradition 
respecting the name of the Locus Curtius 
related that in b.c. 862 the earth in the forum j 
gave way, and a great chasm appeared, which 
the soothsayers declared could only be filled up 
by throwing into it Rome's greatest treasure ; 
that thereupon M. Curtius, a noble youth, 
mounted his steed in full armour ; and declar- 
ing that Rome possessed no greater treasure 
than a brave and gallant citizen, leaped into , 
the abyss, upon which the earth closed over j 
him. The spot was supposed to be marked by 
a circular pavtnent in the Roman Forum. 
Varro gives a rationalistic explanation, that the ! 
spot was struck by lightning in b.c. 445, and 
was enclosed by Curtius, one of the consuls for | 
that year. (Liv. i. 12, vii. 6 ; Dionys. ii. 42 ; 
Varr. L. L. v. 148.) 

Curtius Hontftxms. [Montanus.] 

Curtius Rfifds, Q., the Roman historian of 
Alexander the Great, belonging to the first , 
century of our era. Respecting his life nothing 
is known with certainty; but it is most probable 
that ho wrote in the reign of Claudius, though 
some have given him an earlier date, and : 
others a later. The work itself, entitled De 
Fcbus Oe8tia Alexandri Magni , consisted of 
ten books, but the first two are lost, and the 
remaining eight are not without considerable 
gaps. It is written in a pleasing though some- ; 
what declamatory Btyle, apparently modelled 
on Livy. His principal source was Cleitarchus, 
whom he followed uncritically, and he fre- 
quently shows Ms ignorance of geography, 
chronology, and tactics. Editions by Vogel, 
Leips. 1885 ; Heitland, Comb. 1879. 

Cutillae Aquae. [Aquae, No. 8.] 

Cjr&nfi (Kudvrj), a Sicilian nymph and play- 
mate of Proserpine, changed into a fountain 
through grief at the Iosb of the goddess (Diod. 
v. 4 ; Ov. Met. v. 412). The stream from this 
fountain flows into the Anapus. The fountain 
itself is remarkable for its clear blue waters, 
whence, no doubt, its name. It is at the foot 
of the limestone mils, two miles W. of Syracuse. 

Cy&nSae Insfilae (K vaviai injiroi or Wt pm, 
Urek-Jaki), two Binall rocky islands at the 
entrance of the Thracian Bosporus into the 
Euxine, the Planetae (IIAd'VKTcu) and Sym- 
plggMes (SvpirAuT&cs) of mythology, so 
called because they are said to have been once 
moveable and to have rushed together, and 
thus destroyed every sMp that attempted to 
pass through them. After the ship Argo had 
passed through them in safety, they became 
stationary. [Argonautae.] 

Cyaxares (Kuo| dprjs), king of Media b.c. 
684-594, son of Phraortes, and grandson of 
Deioces. He was the most warlike of the 
Median kings, and introduced great military 
reforms. He defeated the Assyrians, who had 
slain his father in battle, and he laid siege to 
Ninus (Nineveh). But while he was before the 
oily, he was defeated by the Scythians, who 
held the dominion of Upper Asia for twenty- 1 
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j eight years (684*607), but were at length driven 
out of Asia by Cyaxares. After the expulsion 
of the Scythians, Cyaxares again turned his 
arms against Assyria, and with the aid of the 
king of Babylon (probably the father of 
Nebuchadnessar), he took and destroyed Ninus, 
in 606. He subsequently carried on war for 
five years against Alyattes, king of Lydia. 
[Alyattes.1 Cyaxares died in 594, and was 
succeeded by Ms son Astyages. (Hdt. i. 78, 
108-106, iv. 11.) — Xenophon speaks of a 
Cyaxares II., king of Media, son of Astyages, 
respecting whom see Cybus. 

CfUU . [Rhea.] 

Oybistra (ret Kv&urrpa), an ancient city of 
Asia Minor, several times mentioned by Cicero 
(ad Fam. xv. 2, 4, ad Att. v. 18, 20), who 
describes it as lying at the foot of Mt. Taurus, 
in the part of Cappadocia bordering on Cilioia. 
Strabo (p. 589), places it 800 stadia from Tyana. 
It is on the road from Tyana to Laranda. The 
site is marked by the modem Eregli, Oybistra 
being in Byzantine times distinguished as r& 
'HpctK\4ovs or Cybistra-Heradea, Heraclea 
being the fortress adjoining the ancient town. 

Cyol&des (KvkA<£8cs), a group of islands in 
the Aegoean sea, so called because they lay in a 
circle (fr kvk\(p) around DcIob, the most im- 
portant of them. According to Strabo (p.. 485), 
they were twelve in number; but their number 
is increased by other writers. The most import- 
ant of them were Delob, Ceos, Cythnos, 
Sebiphob, Rhenia, Siphkos, Cimolos, Naxos, 
Paros, Syros, Myconos, Tenos, Andros. 

CyclSpes (KlJ/cAaires) — that is, creatures with 
round or circular eyes — are described differ- 
ently by different writers. Homer speaks of 
them as a gigantic and lawless race of shep- 
herds in Sicily, who devoured human beings 
and cared nought for Zeus, but were skilled 
herdsmen (Od. i. 69, ix. 106). Thucydides so 
far adopts this as to make the Cyclopes and 
Laestrygonea the oldest inhabitants of Sicily 
(Thuc. vi. 21). Each of them had only one eye, in 
the centre of his forehead: the cMef among 
them was Polyphemus. Hesiod has a different 
tradition (Th. 624; cf. Apollod. i. 4; Ap. Rh. i. 
j 510) : the Cyclopes were Titans, sons of Uranus 
! and Ge, were three in number, Arges, Steropes, 
and Brontes, and each of them had only one 
eye, on his forehead. They were thrown into 
; Tartarus by Cronus, but were released by 
Zeus, whom they provided with thunderbolts 
and lightning, Pluto with a helmet, and Poseidon 
with a trident. They were afterwards killed 
by Apollo for having furnished Zeus with the 
| thunderbolts to kill Asclepius. A later trodi- 
, tion regarded the Cyclopes as the assistants 
of Hephaestus. Volcanoes were the workshops 
! of that god, and Mt. Aetna in Sicily and the 
neighbouring isles were considered as their 
abodes. As the assistants of Hephaestus they 
make the metal armour and ornaments for gods 
and heroes. Their number is no longer con- 
fined to three ; and besides the names mentioned 
by Hesiod, we also find those of Pyraomon 
and Aoamas. (Strab. p. 275 ; Callim. Dim. 47 ; 
Ap. Rh. iv. 761; Verg. Aen. viii. 416.) The 
name of Cydopian walls was given to the walls 
built of great masses of unhewn stone, of which 
specimens are still to be seen at Mycenae and 
other parts of Greece, and also in Italy. They 
were probably constructed by the preMstoric 
races who are included in the name 1 Pelasgi ’ ; 
and later generations, being struck by their 
grandeur, ascribed their building to a fabulous 
race of beings, who represented stories of 
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primitive building and metallurgy. Some 
writers have - derived their, name from the 
Kfc&ef of forti ficat i on s. 

Ctoww (KAcm). 1. Son of Apollo by Hyrie, 
lived in ' the district, between Pleuron and 
Calydon, and was beloved by Phyllius; but as 
Phyllins refused him a bull, Cycnus leaped 
into a lake and was metamorphosed into a 
swan (Ov. Met. vii. 871 ; Ant. Lib. 12).— 2. Son 
of Poseidon, was king of Colonae in Troas, and 
father of Tenes ana Hemifthea. His second 
wife Philonome fell in love with TeneB, her 
stepson, arid as he refused her offers, she 


accused him to his father, who threw Tenes 
with Hemithea in a chest into the sea. Tenes 
escaped and became king of Tenedos. [Tenes.] 
In the Trojan war both Cycnus ana Tenes 
assisted the Trojans, but both wore slain by 
Achilles. As CyonuB could not be wounded by 
iron, Achilles strangled him with the thong of 
his helmet, or killed him with a stone. When 
Achilles was going to strip Cycnus of his 
armour, the body disappeared, and was changed 
into a swan. (Pans. x. 14; Strab. p. 604; Verg. 
Am. ii. 21; Ov. Met. xii. 144; Diet. Cret. ii. 
18.)— 8. Son of Ares and Pelopia, slain by 
Heracles at Itone. — 4 . Son of Ares and Pyrene, 
likewise killed by HeraoleB.— 6. Son of Sthene- 
lus, king of the Ligurians, and a friend and 
relation of Phaethon. While he was lamenting 
the fate of Phaethon, he waB metamorphosed by 
Apollo into a swan, and placed among the starB. 
(Ov. Met. ii. 866 ; Paus. i. 80, 8). 

Cydias, a celebrated painter from the island 
Cythnus, b.c. 864, whose picture of the Argo- 
nauts was exhibited in a porticus by Agrippa 
at Rome (Dio Cass. liii. 27 ; Plin. xxxv. 180). 

CydippS. (Acontius.] 

Cydnus (K mros : Tersoos-Chai ), a river of i 
Cilicia Campestris, rising in the Taurus, and 
flowing through the midst of the city of Tarsus. 
It was celebrated for the dearness and coldness 
of its water, which was esteemed useful in gout 
and nervous diseases, but by bathing in which 
Alexander nearly lost his life. At its mouth 
the river spread into a lagune, which formed 
the harbour of Tarsus, but which is now choked 
with sand. In the middle ages the river was 
called Hierax. (Strab. p. 6720 

Cydtaia, more rarely Cyd5ni« (K vdwrla, 
Kypwvls : Kv8a mArys: Khania ), one of the chief 
cities of Crete, the rival and opponent of 
Cnq bsub and Gobtyna, was situated on the 
NW. ooast, and derived its name from the 
Cydftnei (KtJ&wvcj), a Cretan race (probably of 
Phoenician origin, as the name of their river 
Iardanus may imply), placed by Homer in the 
W. part of the island (Od. iii. 292, xix. 176). 
At a later time a colony of Zacynthians settled 
in Cydonia; they were driven out by the Sa- 
mians about B.o. 524 ; and the Samians were in 
their turn expelled t v the Aeginetans (Strab. 
P- 4 ?6; J>iod. v. 78; Thuc. ii. 85; Liv. xxxvii. 
40). Cydonia was the place from which quinces 
( Cydonia mala) were first brought to Italy, 
and its inhabitants were some of the best Cretan 
aictara (i Oydonio area, Hor. Od. iv. 19, 17). 

, .OylllTttS (KdAAopot), a beautiful centaur, 
hilled at the wedding feast of Pirithous. (Ov. 
Met. xii. 898^ The horse of Castor was like- 
wi *e called Cyllarus (Verg. Georg . iii. 90). 

QylUnl (KvWfttnri). 1. ( Zyria ), the highest 
mountain in Peloponnesus on the frontiers of 
Arcadia and Achaia, sacred to Hermes (Mer- 
cury), who had a temple on the summit, was 
■•J? been born there, and was henoe 

CfJlod Cyllenius (Hymn. Here. 2; Verg. I 
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Aen. viii. 188; Paus. viii. 17).— 8. A seeport 
town of Elis. 

Cylon (Kiketr), an Athenian of noble family, 
married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of 
Megara, and gained an Olympio victory b.o. 640 . 
Enoouraged by the Delphio oracle, he seised the 
Acropolis, intending to make himself tyrant of 
Athens (Hdt. v. 71; Thuc. i. 126; Pint. Sol 
12; Pans. i. 28, 40). From Aristot. ’A 8. m»A. 1. 
it is clear that the attempt of Cylon was before 
the legislation of Draco, and therefore an earlier 
date than is sometimes given Bliould be as- 
signed— probably before 680. Pressed by famine, 
Cylon and his adherents were driven to take 
refuge at the altar of Athene, whence they were 
indnoed to withdraw by the arclion Megacles, 
the Alomaeonid, on apromise that their lives 
should be spared. Their enemies put them 
to death as soon as they had them in their 
power. 

Gfm6 (Kvjurj : Kvfjuuos : SandaJcli ), the largest 
of the Aeolian cities of Asia Minor, stood upon 
the ooast of Aeolis, on a bay named after it, 
Cumaeus (also Elaiticus) Sinus (6 K v/uuos 
k6\ tos : Gulf of Sandakli ), and had a good 
harbour. It was founded by a colony of Lo- 
crians from Mt. Phrioius, and hence it had the 
epithet tpiKwvls (Strab. p. 621). It was the 
native place of Ephorus, and Hesiod’s father 
emigrated from it to Boeotia (Hes. Op. 686). 
It was the mother city of Side in Pamphylia 
and Cumae in Campania. 

Cyna. [Cynane.] 

Cynaegirus (Kwcuyupos), brother of the poet 
Aeschylus, distinguished himself by his valour 
at the battle of Marathon, b.c. 490. According 
to Herodotus, when the Persians were en- 
deavouring to escape by sea, Cynaegirus seised 
one of their ships to keep it back, but fell with 
his right hand cut off. In the later versions of 
the story Cynaegirus is made to perform still 
more heroic deeds (Hdt. vi. 114; Just. ii. 9; 
Val. Max. iii. 2, 22). 

Cynaetha (Kiro uda : KvraiOtis, -0ai€vs : Ka- 
lavrutd ), a town in the N. of Arcadia, whose 
inhabitants, unlike the other Arcadians, had a 
dislike to music, to which circumstance Poly- 
bius attributes their rude character (Strab. p. 
871 ; Paus. vii. 24 ; Polyb. iv. 18). 

Cynane, Cyna, or Cynna (Kvrdvn, Kira, 

; KtWa), half-sister to Alexander the Great, 

| daughter of Philip by Audata, an Illyrian wo- 
man. She was married to her cousin Amyntas ; 
and after the death of Alexander she crossed 
over to Asia, intending to marry her daughter 
Eurydice to Arrhidaeus, who had been chosen 
king. Her project alarmed Perdiccas, by whose 
order Bhe was put to death. (Arr. Anab. i. 5 ; 
Diod. xix. 52.) 

CynSiii or CynStes (K vvfi<rtot, K injrcs), a 
people dwelling in the extreme W., beyond the 
Celts, apparently in Spain (Hdt. iv. 49). 

CynifOt (Kvrftrtca), daughter of Archidamus 
II., king of Sparta, was the first woman who 
kept horses for the games, and who gained an 
Olympic viotory (Hat. vi. 71 ; Paus. iii. 8). 

Cynopolis ( Kerbs t6\is : Samalluut ), a city 
of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, on an 
island in the Nile ; the chief seat of the worship 
of Anubis (Strab. p. 812). There was a oity of 
th e sam e name in the Delta (Strab. p. 802). 

Cynoi (K vros : Kirtos, K vreuos), the chief sea- 
port in the territory of the Locri Opuntii. 

Cynos&rges (rfc Kvrieapyts). a gymnasium, 
sacred to Heracles, outside Athens, E. of the 
city and before the gate Diomta, for the use of 
those who were not of pure Athenian blood; 
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frnrn taught Antitheses, the founder of the metals sent by Cnraus to Agamemnon. C 
Cynic school. [Athbhab.] was never entirely Greek : it was 
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Heads.’ IT Two hills near Sootussa in Thes- 
saly, where Flaminius gained his celebrated 
victory over Philip of Macedonia, b.o. 197 
(Polyb. zviii. 8 ; Strab. p. 441 ; Liv. xxxiii. 6).— 
2 A hill between Thebes and Thespiae in 
Boeotia. 

GynoffSma (Kwhs <ri}/ua), ’Dog’s Tomb,’ a 
promontory in the Thracian Chersonesus near 


Madytus, so called because it was supposed to 
be the tomb of Hecuba, previously changed 
into a dog (Thuc. viii. 102 ; Strab. p. 595). 

Oynoflftra (Kvvitrovpa), an Idaean nympli, 
and one of the nurses of Zeus, who placed her 
among the stars. [Arctos.] 

OynolfLra (K vv6<roupa). * Dog's Tail,’ a pro- 
montory in Attica, S. of Marathon. 

Cyntnla and Cynthlui (Kvvdla and KMios), 
surnames respectively of Artemis and Apollo, 
which they derived from Mt. Cynthus in the 
island of Delos, their birthplace. 

Oynftrla (K vvovola : K vrovpios), a district on 
the frontiers of Argolis ana Laconia, for the 
possession of which the Argives and Spartans 
carried on frequent wars, and which the Spar- 
tans at length obtained about b.c. 550. [Abgos.] 
The inhabitants were lonians. 

Gyparissla (Kyrapurala). 1. A town in Mes- 
senia on the W. coast, S. of the river Cypa- 
rissus, and on a promontory and bay of the same 
name. Homer (II. ii. 598) Bpeaks of a town 
Cyp&rissdeis (Kwrapuro’fais) subject to Nestor, 
wmoh is probably the same as the preceding, 
though Strabo places it in Triphylia (Strab. p. 
849).— 48. A town in Laconia on a peninsula 
near the Asopus. 

Gyparissus (Ki/ir dpuraos), son of Telephus, 
beloved by Apollo or Silvanus. Having in- 


advertently killed his favourite stag, he was 
seized with immoderate grief, and metamor- j 
phosed into a cypress (Ov. Met. x. 120). 

Gyparissus (Kvirdpi<r<ros), a small town in 
Phoois on Parnassus near Delphi (II. ii. 519 ; 
Strab. p. 428). 

Cyphanta (tA KvcpavTa), a town on the E. 
ooast of Laconia near Brasiae (Paus. iii. 24b 

Cypria, Gypris, surnames of Aphrodite, from 
he island of G; 


CyprI&nus, Bishop of Carthage, a.d. 248. 
[Diet, of Christian Biography.] 

Cyprus (Kthrpor : K inrpios : Cyprus , called by 
the Turks Kebris), a large island in the Medi- 
terranean, S. of Cilicia and W. of Syria. It is 
called by various names in the poets, Cerastia 
or C&rastiSf Macaria , Sphecia , Acamantis , 
Amathusia. and also Paphos. To Syrian na- 
tions it was known as Kittim. The island is of 
a triangular form : its length from E. to W. is 
about 140 miles ; its greatest breadth, which is 
in the W. part, is about 50 mileB from N. to S., 
but it gradually narrows towards the E. A 
range of mountains called Olympus by the 
ancients runs through the whole length of the 
island from E. to W., and rises in one part more 
than 7000 feet in height. The plains are chiefly 
in the S. of the island, and were celebrated in 
ancient as well as in modem times for their 
fertility. The largest plain, called the Sala- 
minian plain, is in the E. part of the island 
near Salamis. The rivers are little more than 
mountain torrents, mostly dry in summer. 
Cyprus was in early times famed for its yield 
of copper, found especially in the mountainous 
country of Tamassus, Amathus, Soli and Ou- 
tturn. In gi. 19 we hear of gifts of its 


colonies were subsequently planted in the island, 
according to Herodotus (vii. 90), by emigrants 
from Athens, Salamis, Arcadia, and Cynthus; 
and accordingly we read of 9 independent Greek 
states, each governed by its own king, Salamis, 
Citium, Amathus, Cubium, Paphos, Mabium, 
Soli, Lapethus, Cbrynia ; but the island was, 
with few intervals, under the rule of Egypt, 
Assyria, or Persia. A mention of Cyprus being 
forced to pay tribute is found as early as 
the records of the wars of Tehutimes or 
Thothmes HI., whose date was probably about 
1600 b.c. According to Menander, as cited by 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 5, 8, Cyprus was subject to 
the Phoenicians in the time of Solomon (of. 
Verg. Aen. i. 642), and their dominion left muoh 
of their religion and ritual in the island. [Aphro- 
dite .] The Greek settlements mentioned above 
probably began after or towards the end of this 
period. The island fell under the Assyrian rule 
in the time of Sargon (708 b.c.) : on the down- 
fall of the Assyrian empire it probably enjoyed 
a period of independence in itB various petty 
states, but was subdued by Axnasis, king of 
Egypt, about b.c. 540 (Hdt. ii. 1821. Upon the 
downfall of the Egyptian monarchy, it became 
subject to the Persians ; during the hegemony 
of Athens (478-449) Cyprus was free from 
Eastern rulers ; but fell afterwards to a great 
extent under a Phoenician adventurer who got 
possession of Salamis and introduced as far as 
possible Phoenician influence (Hdt. iv. 162, v. 
104 ; Isocr. Evag. 22). He was dethroned and 
slain in 411 ; and in the following year Eva- 
goras of Salamis began to unite the whole 
island in one kingdom. He handed down the 
sovereignty to his son Nicocles. It was sub- 
dued by the Persian king Ochus in 846 ; but, 
recovering some independence in the wars of 
Alexander, eventually fell to the Bhare of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, and was governed by them, 
sometimes united to Egypt, and sometimes by 
separate princes of the royal family. In 58 the 
Romans made Cyprus one of their provinces, 
and sent M. Cato to take possession of it. At 
first it was united to the province of Cilicia 
(Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 48, ad Att. v. 21); then 
given by Antonius to Cleopatra (Dio Cass. xlix. 
82 ; Strab. p. 685). After Actium it was first 
an imperial province with Cilicia; then (b.c. 22) 
separated and given to the senate, governed by 
a propraetor with title of proconsul (Dio Cass, 
liii. 12, liv. 4). Cyprus, since it fell under the 
English protectorate in recent years, has been 
already explored more systematically by com- 
petent antiquarians, whose excavations, espe- 
cially at Paphos and Salamis, have thrown 
much light on the history and the art of the 
island. (See Hellenic Journal , vol. ix. sq.) 

Gypitila (rA Ktty«\o : Rwpthivos, •\tiv6s). 1. 
A town in Arcadia on the frontiers of Laconia 
(Thuc. v. 88).— 8. A town in Thrace on the 
Hebrus and the Egnatia Via (Strab. p. 822; 
Liv. xxxi. 16). 

Cypiilui (RttycAos). 1. Father of Merope 
and grandfather of Aepytus. [Abpytus.]— 9. 
Of Corinth, son of Aeetion. The mother of 
Cypselus belonged to the house of the Bacchi- 
adae— that is, to the Doric nobility of Corinth. 
According to tradition, she married AeStion, 
because, being ugly, she met with no one among 
the Bacchiadae who would have her as his wife. 
As the oracle of Delphi had declared that her 
son would prove formidable to the ruling party 
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. t Corinth, the Beoohiedee attempted to nwrier f gwnarel me till onderthc 9 Ptolemies. The com- 

the cMM/ Bat Me mother oonoealed him in elperetive independence of Berea, and toe tom- 

heexpelled the Baoohiadae, with the help of later kingB of Cyrene, and at last Arnartyjas 
the owDk and then established himself as ! overthrown and a republic established in the 
tyrant He reigned 80 years, b.c. 655-625, and | latter part of the 5th century, b.c. When AJex- 


wrtmm succeeded by his son Periander. The 
celebrated chest of Cypselus, made of cedar 
wood, ivory, and gold, and nobly adorned with 
figures in relief, is described at length by Pau- 

Hftr *Va (y, 17 , &G.). 

Cyra unit (Kdpavvts), an island off the N. 
coast of Africa mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 
95) ; probably the same as Cebcins. 

CjT&n&lca (fi K vonyaia. f} Kvpyvaly x^PV, 
Herod. : Dernar or Jebel-Akhdar, i.e. the Green 
Mountain, the NE. part of Tripoli ), a district 
of N. Africa, between Marmarioa on the E. and 
the Regio Syrtica on the W., was considered to 
extend in its widest limits from the Philae- 
norum Arae at the bottom of the Great Syrtis 
to the Ghersonesus Magna or N. headland of 
the Gulf of Platea (G. of Bomba), or even to 
the Catabathmus Magnus (Marsa Solium); 
but the part actually possessed and cultivated 
by the Greek colonists can only be considered 
as beginning at the N. limit of the sandy shores 
of the Great Syrtis, at Boreum Pr. (Baa 
Teyonaa , S. of Ben-Ghazi), between which and 
the Chersonesus Magna the country projects 
into the Mediterranean in the form of a seg- 
ment of a circle, whose chord is above 150 miles 
long and its arc above 200. From its position, 
formation, climate, and soil, this region is per- 
haps one of the most delightful on the surface 
of the globe. Its surface is occupied by a mode- 
rately elevated table-land, whose edge runs 
parallel to the coast, to whioh it sinks down in 
a succession of terraces, clothed with verdure, 
intersected by mountain streams running 
through ravines filled with the riohest vegeta- 
tion, exposed to the cool sea-breezes from the 
N., and sheltered by the mass of the mountain 
from the sands and hot winds of the Sahara. 
These slopes produced the choicest fruits, vege- 
tables, and flowers, and some very rare plants — 
above all, the silphium or laaerpitium , an 
umbelliferous plant not exactly determined by 
modern botanists, whioh was valuable for its 
fruit, its stalk, its leaf, and its juice, and, as 
furnishing a great part of the wealth of Cyrene, 
is figured on its coins. (Hdt. iv. 190 ; Strab. p. 
887; Theophr. H. P. vi. 8.) The various har- 
vests, at the different elevations, lasted for eight 
months of the year. The country was, however, 
exposed to annual ravages by locusts. The belt 
of mountainous land extends inwards from the 
coast about 70 or 80 miles. — The first occupation 
of this country by the Greeks of whioh we have 
any clear account, was effected, according to 
Herodotus (iv. 154), by Battub, who led a colony 
from the island of Thera, and first established 
himself on the island of Platea at the E. ex- 
tremity of the distriot, and afterwards built 
CntENB (b.c. 681), where he founded a dynasty, 
whioh ruled over the country during eight reigns, 
though with comparatively little power over 
some of the other Greek cities. Battus is, how- 
ever, merely the Libyan title of the kings of 
Gyrene ; the name of the founder seems tonave 
been Aristoteles (SchoL ad Pind. Pyth. iv. 10). 
The earliest cities founded were Teuchiba and 
Hespebxb, then Baboa, a colony from Cyrene; 
and these, with Gyrene itself and its port Apol- 
lonia, formed the original Libyan Pentapolis, 
uionjpi this name seems not to have come into 


ander invaded Egypt, the Cyrenaeans formed an 
alliance with him ; but their country was made 
subject to Egypt by Ptolemy the son of Lagus. 
It appears to have flourished under the 
Ptolemies, who pursued their usual policy of 
raising new oities at the expense of the ancient 
ones, or restoring the latter under new names. 
Thus Hesperis became Berenice, Teuchira was 
called Arsinoe, Barca was entirely eclipsed by 
its port, whioh was raised into a city under the 
name of Ptolemals, and Gyrene suffered from 
the favours bestowed upon its port Apollonia. 
The country was now usually called Pentapolis, 
from the five oities of Gyrene, Apollonia, Ptole- 
mals, Arsinoe, and Berenice. In B.c. 95, the last 
Egyptian governor, Apion, an illegitimate son 
of Ptolemy Physoon, made the country over to 
the Homans, who at first gave the cities their 
freedom. In b.c. 74 Gyrenaioa was formed into 
a province, at first under a quaestor pro prae- 
tore ; we have no evidence of its junction with 
Crete before b.c. 27, when Octavian formed a 
senatorial provinoe under a proconsul : the pro- 
vince was called indifferently Creta or Gyrenaioa, 
both combined. Under Diocletian Gyrenaioa 
was separated from Crete, and made a distinct 
province, under the name of Libya Superior. 
As the Homan empire declined, the attacks of 
the native Libyan tribes became more frequent 
and formidable, and the sufferings caused by 
their inroads and by locusts, plague, and earth- 
quakes, are most pathetically described by 
Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, in the 5th cen- 
tury. The country was afterwards overrun by 
the Persians, and Boon afterwards it fell a final 
prey to the groat Arabian invasion. 

CyrSnS (Kvpfivri), daughter of Hypseus, 
mother of Aristaeus by Apollo, was corned by 
the god from Mt. Pelion to Libya, where the 
city of Cyrene derived its name from her (Pind. 
Pyth. ix. 6 ; Ap. Hh. i. 500 ; Diod. iv. 81). 

CyrSnS (K vphvy : K vpyvaios : Ghrennah , Hu.), 
the chief city of Cybenaica in N. Africa, was 
founded by Battus (b.c. 681) over a fountain 
consecrated to Apollo, and called Gyre (K ipy : 
*Atr6\\uvos Kpfimj), which supplied the city 
with water, and then ran down to the sea 
through a beautiful ravine. The city stood 80 
Btadia (8 geog. miles) from the coast, on the 
edge of the upper of two terraces of table land, 
at the height of 1800 feet above the sea, in one 
of the finest situations in the world. The road 



Coin of Cyrene. 

o f Zeus Ammon (whose worship at Cyrene was 
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which connected it with its harbour, Apollonia, 
still exists, and the ruins of Cyme, though 
terribly defaced, are very extensive, comprising 
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streets, aqueducts, temples, theatres, tombs, feated and took prisoner, b.c. 590. The Modes 
paintings, sculpture, and inscriptions. In the accepted Cyras for their fang, and thus the 
face of the terrace on which the city stands is a supremacy which they had held passed to the 
vast subterranean necropolis. For the history Persians. It was probably at this time that 
of the city and ewntmmamg country, see Cybe- Cyrus received that name, which is a Persian 
naica. Among its celebrated natives were the word (Kohr), signifying the Sun. — Cyrus now 
philosopher Aristippus, the poet Callimachus, proceeded to conquer the other parts of Asia. In 
and the Christian bishop and orator Synesius. 546 he overthrew the Lydian monarchy, and took 

Cyresch&ta or Cyrdpftlis (Kvpfoxara f Ktfpa, Croesus prisoner. [Cbobbub.] The Greek cities 
Ktpov *6 Kis), a city of Sogdiana, on the Jax- in Asia Minor were subdued by his general Har- 
artos, the furthest of the colonies founded by pagus. He next turned his arms against the 
Cyrus, and the extreme city of the Persian Assyrian empire, of which Babylon was then the 
empire; destroyed, after many revolts, by Alex- capital. After defeating the Babylonians in 
ander. Its position is doubtful, but it was pro- battle, he laid siege to the city, and after a long 
bably not far from Alexandreschata {Kokand), time he took it by diverting the oourse of the Eu- 
(Strab. p. 617 : Arr. An. iv. 8.) phrates, which flowed through the midst of it, 

Cyrillus (K vpiWos). 1. Bishop of Jerusalem, so that his soldiers entered Babylon by the bed 
a.d. 851-886.— 2. Bishop of Alexandria, 418-444. of the river. This was in 588. Subsequently 
[Diet, of Christ. Biogr^] | he orossed the Araxes, with the intention of sub* 

CyrrhestloS ( Kvppeoruefi ), the name given duing the Massagetae, a Scythian people, but 
under the Seleuciaae to a province of Syria, lie was defeated and slain in battle. Tomyris, 
lying between Commagene on the N. and the the queen of the Massagetae, cut off his head, 
plain of Antioch on the S., between Mt. Amanus and threw it into a bag filled with human blood, 
on the W. and the Euphrates on the E. (Strab. 
p. 751). After the time of Constantine, it was 
united with Commagene into one province, 
under the name of Euphratesia. 

Cyrrhus or Cyrus Ktppos, K vpos: Koras?), 
a city of Syria, founded under the Seleucidae, 
and called after the city of the same name in 
Macedonia ; chiefly remarkable as the residence 
and see of Theoaoret. Justinian rebuilt the 
walls, and erected an aqueduct. (Strab. p. 

751 ; Procop. de Aed. ii. 11.) 

Cyrrhus, a town in Macedonia, near Pella 
(Thuc. ii. 100). 

Cyrus (Kt/poi). 1. The Elder, the founder 
of the Persian empire. The history of his life 
was overlaid in ancient times with fables and 
romances, and is related differently by Hero- 
dotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon. The account 
of Herodotus is as follows : Cyrus was the Bon 
of Cambyses, a noble Persian, and of Mandane, 
daughter of the Median king Astyages. In con- 
sequence of a dream, which seemed to portend 
that his grandson should be master of Asia, 

Astyages sent for his daughter, when she was 
pregnant : and upon her giving birth to a child, 
lie committed it to Harp&gus, his confidential 
attendant, with orders to kill it. Harpagus 
gave it to a herdsman of Astyages, who was to 
expose it. But the wife of the herdsman having 
brought forth a still-born child, they substituted 
the latter for the ohild of Mandane, who was Oynui. (From a relief at Pasargadae.) 

reared as the son of the herdsman. When he 

was ten years old, his true parentage was dis- that he might satiate himself (she said) with 
covered by the following moident. In the blood. He was killed in 529. He was suo- 
sports of his village, the boys chose him for ceeded by his son Cambyses. — Ctesias, who as 
their king.* One of the boys, the son of a noble physician to Artaxerxes Memnon must un- 
Median named Artembares, disobeyed his com- doubtedly have had access to Persian records, 
mauds, and Cyrus caused him to be severely contradicts Herodotus on many points, especi- 
scouiged. Artembares oomplained to Astyages, ally as regards the early life of Gyros. He says 
who sent for Cyrus, in whose person and that Astyages waB no blood relation to Cyrus, 
courage he discovered his daughter’s son. The who raised troops against him, conquered him 
herdsman and Harpagus, being summoned and drove him from Media, but afterwards 
before the king, told him the truth, Astyages treated him with honour, and married his 
forgave the herdsman, but revenged himself on daughter Axnytis. He represents Cyrus as 
Harpagus by serving up to him at a banquet dying from a wound received in battle against 
the flesh of his own son. As to his grandson, the Derbices. Xenophon represents Cyras as 
by the advice of the Magians, who assured him brought up at his grandfather’s court, as serv- 
tnat his dreams were fulfilled by the boy’s ing m the Median army under his unde 
having been a king in sport, he sent him back Cyaxares II., the son and successor of Astyages, 
to his parents in Persia. When Cyrus grew of whom Herodotus and Ctesias know nothing; 
up, he conspired with Harpagus to dethrone as making war upon Babylon simply as the 
his nandfatner. He induced the Persians to general of Cyaxares; as marrying the daughter 
revolt from the Median supremacy, and at their of Cyaxares ; and at length dying quietly in his 
head inarched against Astyages, whom he de- bed, after a sage and Sooratio discourse to hie 
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flhiMw n md friends. Xenophon's account is out of it by the Lacedaemonians, who added it 
pr ese rve d in the Gyropaedta, in which he to their dominions. 

intends to draw a picture of what a wise and Gf’thiris, a celebrated oourtesaa, the mistress 
just prince ought to be. The work is justly of Antony, and subsequently of the poet Gallus, 
termed a ‘philosophical novel,' and must not be who mentioned her under the name of Lyooris 
regarded as a genuine history. — In the East (Pint. Ant. 9 ; Cic. ad Att . x. 10, 16). 

Cyrus was long regarded as the greatest hero of Gythirus (K Mvpos: Kv04p<os), one . of the 
antiquity, and hence the fables by which his twelve ancient towns of Attica ana subsequently 
histor y is obscured. His sepulchre at Pasar- a damns, belonging to the tribe Pandioxus. 
gadae was visited by Alexander the Great Cythnus (KOBros : K tOnosi Thennia), an 
(An. Aw. vi. 29). — 2. The Younger, the second island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Oyolades. 
of the four sons of Darius Nothus, king of Persia, It was colonised by the Dryopes (Hdt. viii. 46 ; 
and of Parysatis, was appointed by his father Strab. p. 485). It had warm springs, whence 
commander of the maritime parts of Asia Minor, its modem name. 

and satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, Cytinlum (Kvrlviov : Kvrmdnjs), one of the 
b.c. 407. He assisted Lysander and the Lace- four cities in Doris, on Parnassus. It com- 
daemonians with large sums of money in their manded the pass from the valley of Doris to 
war against the Athenians. CyruB was of a the plain of Amphissa (Thuc. iii. 95, 101, 102 ; 
daring and ambitious temper. On the death of Strab. pp. 427, 475). 

his father and the accession of his elder brother Cjftdrui or -am (K&rwpos or - ov : Kidros ), 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, 404, Cyrus formed a plot a town on the coast of Faphlagonia, between 
against the life of Artaxerxes. His design was Amastris and the promontory Carambis was a 
betrayed by Tissapheroes to the king, who con- commercial settlement of the people of Sinope, 
demned him to death ; but, on the intercession It stood upon or near the mountain of the same 
of Parysatis, he spared his life and sent him name, which is mentioned by the Romans as 
back to his satrapy. Cyrus now gave himself abounding in box-trees (H. li. 858; Strab. p. 
up to the design of dethroning his brother. He 544 ^ Verg. Georg, ii. 487 ; Catull. 4, 11). 
collected a powerful native army, but he placed Cyilous (Ktffutos), son of Aeneus and Aenete, 
his chief reliance on a force of Greek merce- the daughter of Eusorus, or son of Eusorus, or 
naries. He set out from Sardis in the spring son of Apollo by Stilbe. King of the Doliones 
of 401, and, having crossed the Euphrates at at Cjrzicus on the Propontis. [ Argon autae.] 
Thapsaous, marched down the river to the plain GysIOUS (K 6(ucosi Kv(ucrjv6s : Bal Kie or 

of Cunaxa, 500 stadia from Babylon. Here he Chieico, Bu.), one of the most ancient and 
found Artaxerxes prepared to meet him. Arta- powerful of the Greek cities in Asia Minor, 
xerxes had from 400,000 to a million of men ; 

Cyrus had about 100,000 Asiatics and 18,000 
Greeks. The battle was at first altogether in 
favour of Cyrus. His Greek troops on the right 
routed the Asiatics who were opposed to them ; 
and he himself pressed forward in the centre 
against his brother, and had even wounded 
him, when he was killed by one of the king's 
body-guard. Artaxerxes caused his head and 
right hand to be struck off, and Bought to have 
it believed that Cyrus had fallen by his hand. 

The character of Cyrus is drawn by Xenophou 
in the brightest colours. It is enough to say 
that his ambition was gilded by all those bril- 
liant qualities which win men's heartB. (Xen. stood upon an island of the same name in the 
Hell. i. 4, ii. 1, iii. 1 ; Anab. i. ; Cyrop. viii. 8 ; Propontis ( Sea of Marmara). This island, 
Ctes. Pere. i. 44.)— 8. An architect at Borne, who the earlier name of which was Arctonnesus 
died on the same day as Clodius, 52 (Cic. ad ifAptcruv yfj(ros), lay close to the shore of Mysia, 
F am. v ii. 14). to which it was united by two bridges, and 

# CyrUf (Kopos : JCour), one of the two great afterwards (under Alexander the Great) by a 
rivers of Armenia, rises in the Caucasus, flows mole, which has accumulated to a considerable 
through Iberia, and after forming the boundary isthmus. The city of Cyzicus stood on the 8. 
between Albania and Armenia, unites with side of the island, at the N. end of the isthmus, 
the Araxes, and falls into the W. side of the on each side of which it had a port. Tradition 
Caspian (Strab. pp. 491, 500).— There were ascribed the foundation of the city to the Do- 
small rivers of the same name in Media and liones, a tribe of prehistoric Thessalians, who had 
Penis. been driven from their homes by the Aeolians. 

CfU or Ojrtaea (Kura, Ktfraia: Kvrcuos , Ku- It was afterwards colonised by the Milesians, 
Toistfr), a town in Colchis on the river Phasis, b.c. 675, as the emporium for their trade with 
where Medea was said to have been born. the Black Sea (Strab. p. 685). The coinage of 
OfthSn (K vfajpa : K v&fipios : Oerigo) t a Cyzicus was famous, since it gained almost a 
mountainous island off the BE. point of Laco- monopoly of the coinage of electrum staters 
nia, with a town of the same name in the into- (permitted by Persian kings to a few cities) 
nor, the harbour of which was called So&ndfta during the 5th and 4th oent. b.c. (Xen. An. 
(Ztuurdtla). It was colonised at on early time vii. 8, 10 ; Dem. c. Phorm. p. 914, § 28). The 
by the Phoenicians, who introduced the worship tunny-fish is the mint mark of the oity. 
of Aphrodite into the island, for whioh it was It took no conspicuous plaoe In history till 
celebrated. This goddess was hence called about twenty-two years after the peace of 
Gytheraea, Oythereis; according to some tfa- Antalcidas, when it made itself independent of 
ditions, it was in the neighbourhood of this Persia. It preserved its freedom under Alex- 
island that she first rose from the foam of the ander and his successors, sad was in alliance 
•ea. [Aphrodite.] The Aigives subsequently with the kings of Pergatnus, and afterwards 
took possession of Cythera, but were driven with the Romans. Its oelebrated resistance 
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against Mithridates, when he besieged it by sea 
and land (b.c. 75), was of great sendee to the 
Homans, and obtained for it the rank of a 
* libera civitae,’ which it lost in b.c. 20, recovered 
in 15, and again lost under Tiberias (Dio Cass, 
liv. 7, 28, 24 ; Tac. Amt. iv. 86). Under Con- 
stantine it became the chief city of the new 
province of Hellespontus. It was greatly in- 
jured by an earthquake in A.D. 448, and finally 
rained by its conquest by the Arabians in 675. 


D. 

D&ae. [Bahae.] 

Daohinab&des (AaYtmj8<£8?7$), a general name 
for the 8. part of the Indian peninsula, derived 
from the Sanscrit dakshina , the S. wind, and 
connected with the modem name Deccan 
([Soyl.1 Peripl. Ind. p. 29). 

Dacia (Dacus), as a Homan province, was 
bounded on the 8. by the Danube, which sepa- 
rated it from Moesia, on the N. by the Carpa- 
thian mountains, on the W. by the river Tysia 
(Thetas), and on the E. by the river Hierasus 
(Pruth), thus comprehending the modem Tran - 
Ivania , Wallachia , Moldavia, and part of 
ungary. The Daci were of the same race 
and spoke the same language as the Getae, and 
are therefore usually said to be of Thracian 
origin. They were a brave and warlike people. 
In the reign of Augustus they croBBed the 
Danube and plundered the allies of Home, but 
were defeated and driven back into their own 
country by the generals of Augustus. [Cotiso.] 
In the reign of Domitian they became so for- 
midable under their king Decebalus, that the 
Homans were obliged to purchase a peace of 
them by the payment of tribute. Trajan de- 

the Danube, and after a war cST five years (a.d. 
101-106), conquered the country, made it a 
Homan province, and colonised it with inhabit- 
ants from all parts of the empire (Dio Cass. 
Ixviii. 14; Aurel. Viet. Gaea, 18). At first it 
was held as a single province under the empe- 
ror’s legatuB : then before the middle of the 
2nd cent. a.d. it was divided into Dacia superior 
and Dacia inferior, each under a legatus. M. 
Aurelius in 168 made three divisions: Dacia 
PoroUssensis , with chief town Porolissum, 
Apulensis, with chief town Apulum, and Ma- 
luensis, from the colony of that name; but 
these three, though each had its own procurator, 
were united under a * legatus Augusti pr. pr. 
trium Daciarum ' or 1 Daciae,’ and had a single 
capital, Sarmizegetusa. At a later period Dacia 
was invaded by the Goths ; and as Aurelian 
considered it more prudent to make the Danube 
the boundary of the empire, he resigned Dacia 
to the barbarians, removed the Homan inhabit- 
ants to Moesia^and gave the name of Dacia 
(Aureliani) to that part of the province along 
the Danube where, they were settled. 

Daotjfti (AdicrvXoi), fabulous beings of super- 
human size and strength, to whom the discovery 
of iron, the art of working it by means of fire, 
and also magical powers wore ascribed. Their 
name Dactyls— -that is, Fingers — is accounted for 
in various ways : by their number being five or 
ten, or by the fact of their serving Bhea just 
as the fingers serve the hand, or by the story 
li V0 d at the foot (to tiwtrfaois) 
of Mount Ida. Most authorities describe 
Mount Ida in Phrygia as the original seat of 
the Dactyls, whence they are usually called 
Idwaa Pactyls. In Phrygia they werf oon- 
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neeted with the worship of Bhea. (Strab. p. 
478 ; Diod. xvii. 7 J Ap. Hh. i. 1128.) They axe 
sometimes confounded or identified with the 
Curetes, Oorybantes, Cabiri, and Telbhines. 
This confusion with the Cabiri also accounts for 
Samothraoe being in some accounts described 
as their residence. Here they are said to have 
taught Orpheus ; for music, as well as magical 
incantation, is set down as their invention 
(Clem. Al. Strom, i. 182). Other accounts 
transfer them to Mount Ida in Crete, of whioh 
island they are said to have been the original 
inhabitants (Diod. v. 64 ; Plin. vii. 197 ; C.I. G. 
2874). With this tradition, no doubt, is con- 
nected their confusion with the Curetes (Strab. 
p. 466; Pans. v. 7, 6). Their number appears 
to have been originally three: Oelmts (the 
smelter), Dmmameneus (the hammer), and 
Acmon (the anvil). Their number was after- 
wards increased to five, ten (five male and five 
female), fifty-two and 100. 

Dadast&na (j) AaScurrtoa : Torbaleh or Kes- 
tabeg ?), a fortress on the borders of Bithynia 
and Galatia, where the emperor Jovian died 
suddenly, aj>. 864 (Amm. Marc. zxv. 10). 

Daedala (r& AaftoAn), a city in Asia Minor, 
upon the Gulf of Glaucus, on the borders of 
Caria and Lycia. The same name was given 
to a mountain near the town (Strab. p. 664). 

Daed&lus (AafftoXor). 1. A mythical per- 
sonage, under whose name the Greek writers 



Daedalus and Ioarus. (Prom a relief in the Villa Albeni.) 

personified the earliest development of the arts 
of sculpture and architecture, especially among 
the Athenians and Cretans. Accordingly, some 
traditions represent Daedalus as an Athenian, 
of the royal race of the Erechthldae (Diod. iv. 
76). Other traditions make him a Cretan ; and 
in accordance with this story Crete is regarded 
as the place where %6ava or daedala were first 
made. He is said to have been the son of 
Motion, the son of Eupalamus, the son of Erech- 
theus. Others make him the son of Eupalamus, 
or of Palamaon. His mother is called Alcippe, 
or Iphinoe, or Phrasimede. He devoted nun- 
self to sculpture, and made great improvements 
in the art. He instructed his sister’s son 
Talus, who soon came to surpass him in skill 
and ingenuity, and Daedalus killed him through 
enVy. Being condemned to death ter the Areio- 
pagus for this murder, he went to Crete, where 
the fame of his skill obtained for him the 
friendship of Minos. He made the well-known 
wooden cow for Pasiphae ; and when Pasiphag 
gave birth to the Minotaur, Daedalus construct^ 
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the labyrinth, at Gnome, in which the monster 
vh kept. For his pert in this affair, Daedalus 
was imprisoned by Minos; but Pasiphae re- 
leased him, and, as Minos had seized all the 
ships on the coast of Crete, Daedalus made 
wings for himself and his son Icarus, ana 
fastened them on with wax. Daedalus himself 
flew safe over the Aegaean, but, as Icarus flew 
too near the sun, the wax by which his wings 
were fastened on was melted, and he dropped 
down and was drowned in that part of the 
Aegaean which was called after him the Icarian 
sea (Diod. iv. 77 ; Ov. Met. viii. 195). Daedalus 
fled to Sicily, where he was protected by 
Cooalus, the king of the Sioani. When Minos 
heard where Daedalus had taken refuge, he 
sailed with a great fleet to Sicily, where he 
was treacherously murdered by Cooalus or his 
daughters (Hyg. Fab. 89-44). According to 
some accounts Daedalus first alighted in his 
flight from Crete at Cumae in Italy, where he 
erected a temple to Apollo, in which he dedi- 
cated the wings with which he had fled from 
Crete (Verg. Aen, vi. 14; Sil. It. xii. 102). 
Several other works of art were attributed to 
Daedalus in Greece, Italy, Libya, the islands 
of the Mediterranean, and in Egypt (Diod. i. 
97; Paus. ix. 40). They belong to the period 
when art began to be developed. The name 
of Daedala was given by the Greeks to the 
ancient wooden statues, ornamented with gild- 
ing and bright colours and real drapery, which 
were the earliest known forms of the images 
of the gods, after the mere blocks of wood or 
stone which were at first UBed for symbols of 
them. [Diet, of Ant. s. v.] — 2. Of Sicyon, a 
statuary in bronze, son and disciple of Patrocles, 
flourished B.c. 400. 

Daemon (Aa Ipoov). In general terms the 
hodpovts may be described as beings interme- 
diate between gods and men. In Homer the 
word tialpwv seems to express a divine agency 
(II. iii. 420, xi. 192, xv. 418, 487 ; Od. x. 64, xviii. 
146), and it will be Observed that it is most 
often a baneful or thwarting influence. Though 
Homer also calls the gods Scdp arts ( II . i. 222), 
this distinction may be noted, that the word is 
an absolute synonym for debs only when he uses 
the plural, speaking apparently of supernatural 
beings generally, whereas he does not in speak- 
ing of any one of* the greater deities in person 
use the term Salpxov. Hesiod defines more 
clearly: the 8a Ipoves are 80,000 in number, 
and are the spirits of those who lived in the 
Golden Age: they walk abroad on the upper 
earth, shrouded in mist, watching over men, 
preserving justice and bestowing wealth in 
kingly fashion (Hes. Op. 121, 251). From this 
general conception many others branch off. (1) 
The Salptav is the supernatural agenoy which 
regards each human being (an idea partly sha- 
dowed out in Homer), ana so is his own fate or 
fortune, good or bad (Aesoh. Sept. 812 ; Soph. 
AJ. 584; Eur. Suppl. 592 ; Pind. Pyth. v. 115). 
(2) The idea of individual guardian spirits at- 
tending each human being from his birth to 
hie burial [cf. Genius] was a philosophical de- 
velopment from the above (Plat. Phaed. p. 
107 D, JBep. x. p. 617 e) ; and from this again 
came the idea of the good and bad angel, or 
good and evil ‘genius’ (Pint. Brut. 86). (8) 
Aaipoves rp6ro\oi were ministers (or, as von 
Sybel calls them, ‘subalterns’) of the great 
deities. Such were the Corybantes of Cybele, 
Acratus the Sediuev of Dionysus (Paus. i. 2, 4), 
Eurynomus in Hades (answering more nearly 
to the modern idea of demon)* Themis, Nemesis, 
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Muses, Giauous, See. With these, as inferior 
deities, ranked the personifications of natural 
processes such as ''Yews and Bdveeros. (4) Like 
the dii Manes (and also the Genius), oalpmv 
meant also the spirit of the departed dead, and 
expressed the belief in immortality (Eur. Ale. 
1008). This is frequent in sepulchral inscrip- 
tions. In art, though each particular 8o Ipwv 
has its own attributes, it is a general character- 
istic of tiedpoves (as distinguished from 0tol), 
that they are represented with wings. 

D&hae (Aden), a great Scythian people, who 
led a nomad life over a great extent of country 
on the E. of the Caspian, in Hyrcania (which 
still bears the name of Daghestan ), on the 
banks of the Margus, the Oxus, and even the 
Jaxartes. Some of them served as cavalry and 
mounted archers in the armies of Darius Codo- 
mannus, Alexander and Antiochus, and they 
were also good foot-soldiers. (Strab. p. 511; 
Verg. Aen. viii. 728 ; Liv. xxxv. 48, xxxviii. 40.) 

Daim&ohui (Aedpa xos), of Plataeae, was sent 
by Seleucus as ambassador to Sandrocottus, 
king of India, about b.c. 812, and wrote a work 
on India, which is lost (Strab. p. 70). 

Dalm&tXa or Delm&tla (AaA parla : AaApdrtjs , 
more anciently AahpareSs, Dalmata), a part of 
the country along the E. coast of the Adriatic 
sea included under the general name of Illyri- 
cum, was separated from Libumia on the N. 
by the Titius (Kerka), and from Greek Illyria 
on the S. by the Drilon (Drino), and extended 
inland to to the Bebian mountains and the 
Drinus, thus nearly corresponding to the 
modem Dalmatia. The capital was Dal mminm 
or Delminium, from which the country derived 
its name. The next most important town was 
Salona, the residence of Diocletian. The Dal- 
matians were a brave and warlike people, and 
gave much trouble to the Romans. In b.o. 119 
their country was overrun by L. Metellus, who 
assumed in consequence the surname Dalma- 
tians, but they continued independent of the 
Romans. In 89 they were defeated Dy Asinius 
Pollio, of whose Dalmatians triumphus Horace 
speaks (Od. ii. 1, 16) ; but it was not till the 
year 28 that they were finally subdued, by Sta- 
tilius Taurus. They took part in the great 
Pannonian revolt under their leader Bato, but 
after a three years’ war were again reduced to 
subjection by Tiberius, a.d. 9. The province 
originally called Illyricum was after the time of 
Augustus usually known as Dalmatia (Dio 
Cass. xlix. 86 ; Tac. Ann. iv. 5). It comprised 
all the coaBt west of Macedonia from Lissus, 
and the river Drilon on the south to the river 
! Arsis on the north, and was governed by a 
I legatua Auguatipro praetore : alter 800 a.d. by 
a praeses. [Illyhicum.] 

Dalmatius. [DelmatiusJ 
Dalmlnlum. [Dalmatia.] 

DamagStUI (A apdyrjros), king of Ialysus in 
Rhodes, married, in obedience to the Delphic 
oracle, the daughter of Aristomenes of MesSene, 
and from this marriage sprang the family of the 
Diagoridae, who were celebrated for their vic- 
tories at Olympia. [Abistomenes.] 

D&rn&lis or Bouv (Adpakis, p Bovs), a small 
place in Bithynia, on the shore of the Thracian 
Bosporus, N. of Chalcedon ; celebrated by tra- 
dition as the landing-place of Io, the memory of 
whose passage was preserved by a bronze cow 
set up here by the Cnalcedonians. 

Damar&tur [Demabatus.] 

ZhUBMOlUf (AapdffKios), the Syrian, of Da- 
mascus, whence he derived his name, the last of 
the renowned teachers of the Neo»Platoxuo 
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philosophy ft Athens, was bom about aj>. 480. P9»Mt6» (Aofulc rrvt), of Siggum, a Greek hi#* 

He Arat studied at Alexandria and afterwards torian, and a contemporary of Herodotus and 
at Athens, under Marinas and Zenodotus, whom Hellanlcos of Lesbos ; his works ore lost (Strab. 
he succeeded. When Justinian dosed the pp. 47, 588, 684). 
heathen schools of philosophy at Athens in 529, Damfe. [Auxesia. 1 
Damasoius emigrated to King Chosroes of Damnfinli. 1. Or Dtunnonii or Dumuunii, a 
Persia. He afterwards returned to the W., powerful people in the SW. of Britain, inhabit- 
Binoe Chosroes had stipulated in a treaty that mg Cornwall Devonshire , and the W. part of 
the heathen adherents of the Platonic philo- Somersetshire, from whom was called the 
sophy should be tolerated by the Byzantine promontory Bamnonium, also Oorlnum (C. 
emperor. The only work of Damasoius which lizard) in Cornwall.— 2. Or Damnli, a people 
has been printed iB entitled Doubts and in N. Britain, inhabiting parts of Perth, Argyle, 
Solutions of the first Principles, edited by Stirling, and Dumbartonshire*. 

Kopp, Franco!. 1828, 8m. Damo (Ao/u6), a daughter of Pythagoras and 

Damascus (Aopcuricrf*), son of Hermes and Theano, to whom Pythagoras entrusted his 
Halimede, who migrated from Arcadia and writings, and forbade her to give them to any- 
founded the Syrian city which bore his name. one. This command she Btnctly observed, al- 
When Dionysus on his eastern travels came though she was in extreme poverty, and was 
there, Damascus opposed the planting of the often asked to sell them. (Diog. Laert. viii. 42.) 
vine, and was flayed alive by the god (Steph. D&moeles (A a/jLOK\rjs), a Syracusan, one 
Byz. 8.v). The story seems to be partly ety- of the companions and flatterero of the elder 
mological, partly a mythical account of resist- Dionysius. Damocles having extolled the great 
ance offered to the introduction of the Bacchan- felicity of Dionysius on account of his wealth 
alian rites. and power, the tyrant invited him to try what 

Damascus (h Hauxuricds : Aapxunn\v6s : Da- his happiness really was, and placed him at a 
meshk, Damascus, Esh-Sham), one of the most magnificent banquet, in the midst of which 
ancient cities of the world, mentioned as exist- Damocles saw a naked sword suspended over 
ing in the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 15), his head by a single horse-hair — a sight which 
stood in the district afterwards called Coele- quickly dispelled all his visions of happiness. 
Syria, upon both banks of the river Chrysor- (Cio. Tusc. v. 21, 61 ; cf. Hor. Od. iii. 1, 7.) 
rhoas or Bardines {Bur ad a), the waters of which, Damocritus, strategus of the Aetolians B.c. 

drawn off by canals and aqueducts, fertilised 200, opposed the Romans, but was defeated at 
the plain around the city. This plain is open Heracleia near Mt. Oeta by FlamininuB in 191. 
on the S. and E., and sheltered on the W. and He was taken to Rome, to adorn the triumph, 
N. by an offshoot of the Antilibanus ; its fruits but escaped from his prison, and being pursued 
were celebrated in ancient, as in modem times ; killed himself. (Pol. xvii. 10, xxii. 14 ; Liv. 
and altogether the situation of the city is one of xxxi. 82, xxxv. 12, xxxvi. 24, xxxvii. 46.) 
the finest on the globe. For its earlier history DftmOn (A dpwy). 1. Of Athens, a celebrated 
see Diet, of the Bible. In the first century b.c. musician and sophist. He was a pupil of Lam- 
it was under a dynasty of Nabathaean kings prus and Agathocles, and the teacher of Peri- 
who made Petrae their residence (Jos. Ant. cles, with whom he lived on the most intimate 
xiv. 1, 5). This dynasty lasted from 95 b.c. to terms. He is also said to have taught Socrates, 
106 a.d. with various degrees of independence, but this statement is more doubtful. In his old 
M. Aemilius Scaurus in 62 b.c. had a treaty age he was banished from Athens, probably on 
with Aretas I. (Dio Cass, xxxvii. 15) ; but later account of the part he had token in politios. 
there was more direct interference from the (Diog. Laert. ii. 19.)— 2. A Pythagorean and 
Romans (Strab. p. 779; Jos. Ant. xiv. 11). In friend of Phintias (not Pythias). When thelatter 
a.d. 89, Damascus was ruled by an idvdpxv* of was condemned to die for a plot against Diony- 
Aretas II. In 106, when Arabia Petraea became sius I. of Syracuse, he asked leave of the tyrant 
a Roman province, Damascus was united with to depart for the purpose of arranging his do- 
tlie province of Syria. It flourished greatly mestic affairs, promismg to find a friend who 
under the emperors, and is called by Julian would be pledge for his appearance at the time 
(Epist. 24) ‘ the Eye of all the East.’ Diocletian appointed for his punishment. To the surprise 
established in it a great factory for arms; and of Dionysius, Damon unhesitatingly offered him- 
hence the origin of the fame of Damascus blades, self to be put to death instead of his friend, 
Its position on one of the high roads from Lower should he fail to return. Phintias arrived just 
to Upper Asia gave it a considerable trade. The in time to redeem Damon, and Dionysius was so 
surrounding district was called Aaficuncrivi}. struck with this instance of firm fnendship on 
Damasippus, L. Junius Brutus. [Brutus both sides, that he pardoned the criminal, and 
No. 10.] entreated to be admitted as a third into their 

Damasippus, Liclnlus. 1. A Roman senator, bond of brotherhood. (Cic. Tusc. v. 22, 68, de 
fought on the side of the Pompeians in Africa, Off. iii. 10, 45 ; Diod. x. 8; Val. Max. ix. 7.) 
and perished B.c. 47 (Gaes. B. C. ii. 44).— 2. A D&mdx&nui (Ao/utevos), an Athenianpoet of 
contemporary of Cicero, who mentions him as a the New Comedy, and partly of the Middle, 
lover of statues, and speaks of purchasing a Dana (Acta), in Cappadocia (Xen. Anab. i. 2, 
garden from Damasippus. He is probably the 20). the same as the later Tyana. 
same person as the Damasippus ridiculed by D&n&6 (Attai?), daughter of AcrisiuB, and 
Horace (Sat. ii. 8, 16, 64). It appears from mother of Perseus. For details, see Aorisiub. 
Horace that Damasippus had become bankrupt, An Italian legend related that Danae come to 
in consequence of which he intended to put an Italy, built the town of Ardea, and married 
end to himself; but he was prevented hy the Pilumnus, by whom she became mother of 
Stoic Stertinius, and then turned Stoic himself, Daunus. anoestor of Tumus. (Verg. Aen. viii. 
or at least affected to be one in outward appear- 871 ; Plm. iii. 56.) 
ance. The Damasippus mentioned by Juvenal Dau&i. [Danaus.1 

(Sat. viii. 147, 151, 167) is a fictitious name, Dfakldes (Aopofttr), the fifty daughters of 

under which the satirist ridiculed some noble Danaus. [Dawaus.] 

lover of horses. Dan&la. (r& A ctaka), a city in the territory of 
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theT rodni,in the NE. of Galatia, notable in 
the history of the Mithridatic war ee the piece 
where Lucullus resigned the c ommand to 
Pompey (Pint LucuU. 86). 

Benapris. [Bobysthbnes.] 

Banes tris. [Tybas.] 

D&n&US (Aayads), son of Bains and twin- 
brother of Aegyptus. Belns had assigned Libya 
to Danatis, bnt the latter, fearing his brother 
and his brother’s sons, lied with his fifty 
daughters to Argos. Here he was elected king 
by the Argives in place of Gelanor, the reign- 
ing monarch. The story of the murder of the 
fifty sons of Aegyptus by the fifty daughters of 



god Laden in Arcadia, by <3b (the earth) 
(Pans. viii. 90, x. 7, 8), or of the river “ A 
Peneus in Thessaly (Ov. Met L 459; 

Fab. 908); a third account makes her 
daughter of the Laconian Amyclas, which 
explains the allusion in Verg. Eel. vi. 88 
(Parthen. Erot . 15). She was extremely beauti- 


ful, and was loved by Apollo, who pursued lier, 
as she was on the point of being overtaken 


and i 


Danaids. (From a relief in the Vatiean.) 

Danatis (the Danaides) is given under Aeoyp- 
tus. There was one exception to the mur- 
derous deed. The life of Lynceus was spared 
by his wife Hypermnestra ; and according to 
the common tradition he afterwards avenged 
the death of his brothers by killing his father- 
in-law, Danatis. According to the poets the 
Danaides were punished in Hades by being 
compelled everlastingly to pour water into a 
sieve or a jar with a hole in it (mane lymphae 
dolium f undo pereuntis imo , Hor. Od. iii. 11, 
96). — From Danatis the Argives were called 
Danai , which name, like that of the Argives, 
was often applied by the poetB to the collective 
Greeks. 

Danfiblus (Danube, in Germ. Donau ), also 
Dftnuvius on coins and inscriptions, called 
Istbb ('Itrrpos) by the Greeks, one of the chief 
rivers of Europe, rises in the Black Forest, and 
after flowing 1770 miles falls into the Black Sea. 
It is mentioned by Hesiod, but the Greeks 
knew very little about it (Hes. Th. 888 ; Pind. 
01. iii. 25 ; Hdt. ii. 88.) According to Herodo- 
tus itriBes at the city Pyrene among the Celts 
and flows through the whole of Europe. The 
Romans first obtained some accurate informa- 
tion concerning the river at the commencement 
of the empire. Tiberius in his campaign 
against the Vindelicians, visited the sources of 
the Danube, which, according to Tacitus, are 
in If. Abnoba. The Danube formed the N. 
boundary of the empire with the exception of 
the time that Dacia was a Roman province. 
In the Roman period the upper part of the 
river from its source as far as Vienna was 
called Danubius, while the lower part to its 
entrance in the Black Sea was named Ister. 

Daorti or Daorisi, a tribe in Dalmatia. 

Daphnee P51flslae (Adfvai al n e\o6<ncu : 
Safncu), a border fortress of Lower Egypt 
against Arabia and Syria, stood on the right 
hand of the Nile, 10 Roman miles 8W. of 
Pelusium. Many Jews settled here after the 
aestruotion of Jerusalem by the Babylonians. 

Biplrai (Ad<py vi). 1. Daughter of the river- 


by him, she prayed for aid, and was metamor- 
phosed into a laurel-tree (Sdtyrp), which 
became in consequence the favourite tree of 
Apollo : other stories make the Earth take her 
into her bosom, and Bend up a laurel in her 
stead (Tsetz. Lye. 6). In the Peloponnesian 
legends she had been beloved also by Leucip- 
pus, son of Oenomaus, who in order to win her 
disguised himself as a maiden ; but Apollo’s 
jealousy caused his discovery and he was killed 
by the companions of Daphne (Paus. viii. 20 ; 
Parthen. 1. c.). In these stories of Daphne 
probably the older religion is preserved which 
worshipped the laurel tree itself. When this 
became part of Apollo’s worship and the laurel 
waB regarded as sacred to him, the story of his 
love for Daphne and her transformation grew 
up.— 41. Daughter of Tiresias, better known 
under the name of Manto. 

DaphnS (AdArrj). I. Beit-el-Moie, or Baby- 
la (?), a beautiful spot, five mileB S. of Antioch 
in Syria, to which it formed a sort of park or 
pleasure garden. Here was a grove of laurels 
and cypresses, 80 stadia in circuit, watered by 
fresh springs and consecrated by Seleucus 
Nicator to Apollo, to whom also a magnificent 
temple was built by Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
adorned with a splendid statue of the god by 
Bryaxis. (Hence the legend of Daphne was 
transferred also to this Bpot: Auson. Clar. 
Urb. 2.) To this temple were attached periodi- 
cal games and the privilege of asylum. Daphne 
was a royal residence of the Seleuoidae and of 
the later Roman emperors, and a favourite 
resort of the people of Antioch, who, however, 
carried the pleasures they enjoyed here so far 
beyond the bounds of moderation, that the 
phrase Daphnici mores passed into a proverb. 
It was from this place that Antiooh received its 
distinguishing name, *A. M Aaiprrjs (Strab. p. 
750 ; Amm. Marc. xix. 12; Polyaen. viii. 60).— 2. 
A place in Upper Galilee on the lake Seme- 
chonitis. 

Daphnif (Aoupvts), a Sicilian hero, to whom 
the invention of bucolic poetry is ascribed. 
He was the son of Hermes by a nymph (Aelian, 
V. H. x. 18). His mother placed him when an 
infant in a charming valley in a laurel grove, 
from which he received liis name of Daphnis. 
He was brought up by nymphs ; was taught by 
Pan to play on the flute ; he became a shep- 
herd, and tended his flocks on Mt. Aetna 
winter and summer (Theocr. i. 67, vii. 74, viii. 
92 ; Parthen. Erot 29). A Naiad fell in love 
with him, and made him swear that he would 
never love any other maiden, threatening him 
with blindness if he broke his oath. For a time 
the handsome shepherd resisted the numerous 
temptations to which he was exposed, but attest 
he forgot himself, having been made intoxicated 
by a princess. The Naiad accordingly punished 
him with blindness, or, as others relate, changed 
him into a stone. Previous .to this time he had 
composed buoolic poetry, and with it delighted 
Artemis during the chase. After having 
become blind, he invoked his tether to help him. 
The god accordingly raised him up to heaven, 
and caused a well to gush forth on the spot 
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where this happened. The wellbore the name 
of Daphnis, wad at it the Sicilian* offered an 
«*mnal sacrifice. This account Aelian seems to 
have derived from Stesiohorus, and some have 
conjectured that Stesichoras introduced the 
story in reference to his own blindness. In 
Theocritus there is a different story, with no 
allusion to blindness and another ending to his 
life. Daphnis in despair at unrequited love for 
Xenia drowns himself and » mourned by all 
nature. This unrequited love is explained as 
being the punishment sent by Aphrodite, either 
because Daphnis preferred music to love, or 
according to the other legend, because he had 
been faithless. From Athen. p. 415 comes 
another story, related in .a Satyric drama of 
Sositheus, which represents Daphnis as seeking 
his love, named Piplea, and coming to Lityerses 
in Phrygia, who made all strangers vie with 
him in reaping his com and then killed them 
when they were defeated. Heracles helps 
Daphnis, and Lityerses is killed. In this story 
Daphnis instead of being the deity or hero of 
herdsmen, is adopted into the myths of the 
corn-spirit and the harvest sacrifices. 

Dapnnfis (A cupyovs, - owros : Atupvofoios), a 
town of the Locri Opuntii, in earlier times be- 
longing to Phocis (Strab. p. 410). 

Darad&x (A apcftag: Abu-Oha 
of Upper Syria, flowing into the 
parasangs from the B. Chalos, 

Thapsacus. 

Baras, a town of Mesopotamia, about 12 
miles from Nisibis : it was strongly fortified by 
the Greek emperors as a barrier against the 
Persians (Procop. Bell. Pars. ii. 18). 

Dardfim (A dptavoi). 1. [Dardania.]-— 2. A 
people in Upper Moesia, who also occupied 
part of Dlyricum, and extended as far as the 
frontiers of Macedonia (Strab. p. 816). 

Dard&nla (AapSayla), a district of the Troad, 
lying along the Hellespont, SW. of Abydos, 
and adjacent on the land side to the territories 
of Uium and Soepsis (Strab. pp. 592, 606). Its 
people, the Dardani (Adptiavoi), were apparently 
akin to the Trojans, both having descended 
from the highlands of Asia Minor towards the 
coast. Probably the name Dardani originally 
included the Trojan branch as well, and had 
also been carried in a more distant migration of 
the same people in * Pelasgic ’ wanderings to 
Illyricum. Their name seems to be rightly 
traced on Egyptian records of about 1800 as 
allies of the Hittites who were defeated by 
Burnses II. In the Hiad they appear as fight- 
ing under command of Aeneas in defence of 
Troy (ii. 819, xv. 425) ; and their name in Latin 
poets is often interchanged with that of the 
Trojans.— -2. The name Dardania belonged 
under the empire to southern Dacia, whose 
chief town was Serdica (Sophia). 

Dard&nus (Adptiwos), son of Zeus and 
Eleetra. His native place in the various 
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traditions is Samothraoe, Crete, Troas, or Italy. 
Dardanus is the mythical ancestor of the 
Trojans, and through them of the Bomans. 
From Samothraoe he passed over to Asia, 
Where he received a tract of land from king 
Teucer, on which he built the town of Dardania. 
He married Batea, daughter of Teucer, or 
Arisbe of Crete, by whom he became the father 
of Erichthonius. [Another tradition makes 
him marry Chryse, daughter of the Arcadian 
Pallas: see Dbxxas.] His grandson was Tros. 
who removed to Troy the Palladium, which had 
belonged to his grandfather (XI xr. 215; 
Stsab. pp. fl^l, 50; Apollod. iii, 12; DiocL iv. 


70, V. 48; Pans. vii. 18). According to the 
Italian traditions, Dardanus was the son of 
Corythus, an Etruscan prince of Carythus 
(Cortona), or of Zeus by the wife of Corythus; 
and, as m the Greek tradition, he afterwards 
emigrated to Phrygia (Verg. Aen. iii. 167, vii. 
210 ; Serv. ad loc.)< 

Dard&nus (4 Adpbaws : Aap&avtts), also, 
-um and -inm, a Greek city in the Troad on 
the Hellespont, near the Prom. Dardania or 
Dardanium and the mouth of the river Ehodius, 
12 Boman miles from Ilium, and 9 (or 70 
stadia) from AbyduB. It was built by Aeolian 
colonists, at some distance from the site of the 
ancient city Dardania (Aap&ayfo}), which is 
mentioned by Homer (II. ii. 216) as founded by 
Dardanus before the building of Ilium (cf. 
Strab. p. 592). The Bomans, after the war with 
Antiochus the Great, made Dardanus and 
Ilium free cities, as an act of filial piety. The 
peace between Sulla and Mithridates was 
made here, b.c. 84 (Strab. p. 595 ; Plut. SuU. 
24). From Dardanus arose the name of the 
Castles of the Dardanelles , after which the 
Hellespont is now called. 

D&res (Adprjs), a priest of Hephaestus at 
Troy, mentioned in the Iliad (y. 9), to whom 
was ascribed in antiquity an Iliad, which was 
believed to be more ancient than the Homeric 
poems (Ael. V. H. xi. 2 ; laid. i. 41). There is 
extant a Latin work in prose in 44 chapters, 
on the destruction of Troy, bearing the title 
Daretia Phrygii de Excidto Trojae Hiatoria , 
and purporting to be a translation of the work 
of Dares by Cornelius Nepos. But the Latin 
work is evidently of much later origin : possibly 
of the fifth century a.d. (It must be earlier 
than the seventh century, since Isidore is 
acquainted with it.) It has little merit, but is 
important, because it was accepted as the 
translation from the writings of an eye-witness 
of the Trojan war (as it claimed to be), and 
became the chief source of Trojan romances in 
the Middle Ages. It is usually printed with 
Dictys Cretensis: the best edition is by 
Meister, Lips. 1878. 

Darius (Aapttos). I., King of Persia, b . c . 
521-485, was the son of Hystaspes, satrap of 
the province of Persis, and of the royal family 
of the Achaemenidae. He had served under 
Cambyses in Egypt, and with six other Persian 
chiefs slew the usurper Gomatas [Smerdis], and 
possessed himself of the Persian throne. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 85), the seven 
chiefs agreed that the one of them whose horse 
neighed first at an appointed time and plaoe, 
should become king ; and as the horse of Darius 
neighed first, he was declared king. He 
married Atossa and Artystone, the two daugh- 
ters of Cyrus, and Parmys, the daughter of 
Cyrus’s son Smerdis, and Phaedime, the 
daughter of Otanes, one of the seven chiefs. 
He then began to set in order the affairs of his 
vast empire, whioh he divided into twenty 
satrapies, assigning to each its amount of tribute. 

those which it had formerly been used to*pay. 
It was in the reign of Danus that the consoli- 
dation of the empire was effected, for Cyrus 
and Cambyses had been enraged in continual 
wars. — A few years after nis accession the 
Babylonians revolted, but after a siege of twenty 
months, Babylon was taken (as Herodotus 
relates, iii. 188) by a stratagem of ZoOTBtJB in 
516; The reduction of Batman was followed 
by the invasion of Soythia (about '508). Darius 
crossed the Danube, and marched far into the 
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father as satrap of Cilicia, under Artazerxes 1L 
(Mnemon), but, in oonsequenoe of the machina- 
tions of his enemies at the Persian court, he 
threw off his allegiance to the king, and Joined 
the other satraps who had revolted from Persia. 
He defeated the generals who were sent against 
him, but was assassinated by Mithridates, son of 
Ariobamanes, about B.c. 862. Cornelius Nepos, 
who has written his life, calls him the bravest 
and most able of all barbarian generals, except 
Hamiloar and Hannibal. (Nep. Datamea ; Diod. 
xv. 91 ; Polyaen. vii. 21, 29.) 

Datis {Aar is), a Mede, commanded, along 
with Artapheraes, the Persian army of Darius 
which was defeated at Marathon, b.c. 490. 

Datum or Datus (A drov, A dros : A® ryp6s), a 
Thracian town on the Strymonic gulf, subject 
to Macedonia, with gold mines in Mt. Pangaeus 
in the neighbourhood, whence came the proverb 
a ' Datum of good things ’ (Strab. pp. 881, 86). 

Daulis or XTaulia (A av\ls, -15 os, AavKla : Aav- 
\tc6s, Aa6\ios), an ancient town in Phocis on 
the road from Chaeronea and Orchomenus to 
Delphi, situated on a lofty hill (Strab. p. 428 ; 
Paus. x. 4, 7) ; celebrated in mythology as the 
residence of the Thracian king Tebeus, and as 
the scene of the tragic story of Philomela and 
Pbocne. Hence Daulias (&m\tds) is the sur- 
name both of Procne and Philomela. 

Daunla. [Apulia.] 

Daunus (Amos). 1. Son of Lycaon, and 
brother of lapyx and Peucetius. The three 
brothers crossed over from Illyria, and settled in 
Apulia, which was divided into three parts, and 
named after them. The poets sometimes gave 
the name of Daunia to the whole of Apulia: 
Horace {Od. i. 22, 14) uses the adjective Daunias 
(sc. terra). [Apulia.]—®. Son of Pilumnus and 
Danae, wife of Venilia, and ancestor of Turaus. 

Deoeb&lus (AcxljSoAos), a celebrated king of 
the Daoians during the reigns of Domitian and 
Trajan. For 4 years (ajd. 86-90) he carried on 
war against the Romans with such success, that 
Domitian was at length glad to conclude peace 
with him by the payment of an annual tribute. 
Trajan refused to continue this disgraceful pay- 
ment, and renewed the war. He defeated the 
Dacians, and compelled Decebalus to sue for 
peace (101-103). But in 104 the war broke out 
again ; Decebalus was again defeated, and put 
an end to his own life ; and Dacia became a 
Roman province, 106. (Dio Cass, lxvii. 6, lxviii. 
6 ; Eutrop. vii. 16 ; Oros. vii. 10.) 

D6o618a or -la (A tic4\cta : A cecAcfc : Tatoi), 
a demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe Hip- 
pothoontis, lay NW. of Athens, on the borders 
of Boeotia, near the sources of the Cephissus. 
In the nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian 
war (b.c. 418), the Peloponnesians under Agis 
seised and fortified Decelea, and thereby annoyed 
the Athenians during the remainder of the war. 

Deoenttas Magnus, brother or cousin of Mag- 
nentius, by whom he was created Caesar, a.d. 
861. After the death of Magnentiub, he put 
an end to his own life, 868. 

Decetla (Dame), a city of the Aedui, in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, on an island in the Liger (Loire). 

Deel&tei, a Ligurian people on the coast and 
about the sources of the Druentia (Durance). 
Their chief city, DeciStum (Ac r/brov), lay be- 
tween Nioaea and Antipolis. (Pol. xxxiu. 7; 
Strab. p. 202.) 

Deoldlus Baza. [Saxa.] 

F. D§elu§ Mill (of a plebeian gens). I. 
Consul b.c. 840 with T. Manlius Torquatos in 


A Scythian mother. He succeeded his I a vision in the night, announcing that too 
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interior of modern Russia; but after losing a 
large number of men by famine, and being 
unable to meet with the enemy, he was obliged 
to retreat (Hit. iv. 1). On his return to Asia, 
he sent part of his forces, under Megabazus, to 
subdue Thrace and Macedonia, which thus be- 
came subject to the Persian empire. In the reign 
of Darius began the great war between the Per- 
sians and the Greeks. The details of this war 
belong to the biographies of other men. In 601 
tile Ionian Greeks revolted ; they were assisted 
by the Athenians, who burnt Sardis, and thus 
provoked the hostility of Darius. [Abistaoobas ; 
Histlleus.] In 492 Mardonius was sent with 
a large army to invade Greeoe, but he lost a 
neat part of his fleet off Mt. Athos, and tlic 
Thracians destroyed a vast number of his land 
forces. [Mabdonius.] He was, in consequence, 
recalled, and Datis and Artaphemes appointed 
to the command of the invading army. They 
took Eretria in Euboea, and landed in Attica, 
but were defeated at Marathon by the Athe- 
nians under the command of Miltiades. [Mil- 
txadeb.] Darius now resolved to call out the 
whole force of his empire for the purpose of 
subduing Greeoe : but, after three years of pre- 
paration, his attention was called off by the 
rebellion of Egypt. He died in 485, leaving 
the execution of his plans to his son Xebxes. 
Darius was great both aB a conqueror and as 
an organiser. To him especially is due the 
centralisation of the Persian government 
at Susa with which the twenty satrapies were 
connected by roads and posts.— -EL King 
of Persia, 424-405, named Ochus C&x°V 
before his accession, and then sumamed 
Vothui (NJflos), or the Bastard, hem. his 
being one of the bastard sons or ArtaxerxeB I. 
Darius obtained the crown by putting to death 
his brother Sogdianus, who had murdered 
Xerxes II. He married Parysatis, daughter 
of Xerxes I., by whom he had two sons, 
Artaxerxes II., who succeeded him, and Cyrus 
the younger. Darius was governed by eunuchs, 
and the weakness of his government was shown 
by repeated insurrections of his satraps. In 414 
the Persians were expelled from Egypt by 
Amyrtaaus, who reigned there six years, and at 
whose death (408) Darius was obliged to recog- 
nise his son Pausiris as his successor. (Ctcs. 
Pera. 44-66; Diod. xii. 71, xiii. 36, 76. 108; 
Xen. Hell. i. 2, ii. 1.)— III., Last king of Persia, 
886-881, named Godomannus before his acces- 
sion, was the son of Arsames and Sisygambis, 
and a descendant of DariuB H. He was raised 
to the throne by Bagoas, after the murder of 
Abbes. The history of his overthrow by Alex- 
ander the Great, and of his death, is given in 
the life of Alexakdeb. 

Dasoon (AdeKtoy : Ac unedvtos), a fortress near 
Syracuse, situated on a bay of the same name. 

Dascfllum (AcutkI\iov or •€ Tor : A auncvXinis : 
Dioakili), a town of western Bithynia, on the 
Propontis, upon a small lake Dasoylitis, be- 
tween the sea and two larger lakes, Apolloniatis 
and Miletopolitis (Strab. p. 676 ; Hdt. iii. 120). 

Dftfli* (A curia, also Acurlcu : Aeurtdrrjs), a 
town in Arcadia near Megalopolis (Paus. viii. 8). 

Daasariftli or Dasiarltae, Daiiargtae (Acur- 
ffaptnio i, Aaercraptrcu), a people in Greek Illyria 
on the borders of Macedonia : their chief town 
was Lyehnidus (Afowdof), on a hill, on the N. 
side of the lake Lyennltifl, which was so called 
after the town (Strab. p. 818). 

Datimes lAmduns). a distinguished Persian 
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general of one side and the army of the other 
were devoted to death. The consuls there- 
upon agreed that the one whose wing first 
began to waver should devote himself and the 
army of the enemy to destruction. Decius 
commanded the left wing, which began to give 
way, whereupon he devoted himself and the 
army of the enemy to destruction, according to 
the formula prescribed by the pontifex maxi- 
mus, then rushed into the thickest of the enemy, 
and was slain, leaving the victorc to the Ro- 
mans. (Liv. vii. 84, viii. 6 ; Cic. Div. i. 24, 61, 
Tusc. i. 87, 89.)— & Son of the preceding, four 
times consul, 812, 808, 297 and 295. In his 
fourth consulship he commanded the left wing 
at the battle of Sentmum, where he was op- 
posed to the Gauls, and when his troops began 
to give way , he imitated the example of his 
father, devoted himself and the enemy to de- 
struction, and fell as a sacrifice for his nation. 
(Liv. x. 7, 27.)— 8. Son of No. 2, consul 279, in 
the war against Pyrrhus. According to some 
lie sacrificed himself in battle like his father 
and grandfather, but this is not true, for he 
survived the war with Pyrrhus. (Flor. i. 18, 21 ; 
Oros. iv. 6 ; Val. Max. ix. 1.) 

Dfalus, Roman emperor, a.d. 249-251, whose 
full name was C. Mesbius Quintus Tbajanub 
Decius, was bom at Bubalia in Pannonia. He 
was sent by the emperor Philippus in 249 tore- 
store subordination in the army of Moesia, but 
the troops compelled him to accept the purple 



Deolifo, Roman Emperor a.d. 241-351. 

Obv., IMP. 0. M. Q. TBAIANV8 DECIUB AVG. ; bUBt of 

Decius, radiate; rev., PANNONIA ; figures of Upper and 

Lower Pannonia, holding standard and oomuoopia. 
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Maal (Atfuot), son of Datdanus and 
Chrvse, who settled in Arcadia (Dionys. i. 61). 

Dildefis (Aijf&njr), first king of Media, after 
the Medes had thrown off the supremacy of the 
Assyrians, was the son of Phraortes, and reigned 
b.c. 709-866. He boilt the city of Eobatana, 
which he made the royal residence. His ad- 
ministration of justice was severe, and he kept 
a body of spies and informers throughout the 
whole country. He was succeeded by his son, 
Phraortes. (Hdt. i. 95-102.) 

DSion (Arftu id, son of Aeolus and Enarete, 
king in Phocis, husband of Diomede, and fattier 
of Asteropia, Aenetus, Actor, Phyloous, and 
CephalaB. 

fiSISnS (AmcSnf), mother of Miletus, who is 
hence called Deionides (Ov. Met. ix. 442). 

Dei6t&nui (Arjtdrapos). 1. Tetrarch of Ga- 
latia, adhered firmly to the Romans in their 
wars in Asia against Mithridates, and was re- 
warded by the senate with the title of king, and 
the addition of Armenia Minor to his dominions 
(Cic. Deiot. v. 12 ; Bell. Alem. 68). In the Civil 
war he sided with Pompey, and was present at 
the battle of Pharsalia, b.c. 48 (Cic. Deiot. v. 
18 : Caes. B. O. iii. 4). In 47 he applied to 
Domitius Calvinus, Caesar’s legate in Asia, for 
aid against Pham&ces, who had taken posses- 
sion of Armenia Minor. When Caesar, in the 
same year, came into Asia from Egypt, Deio- 
tarus received him with submission, and en- 
deavoured to excuse the aid he had given tt 
Pompey. Caesar deprived him of part of his 



Delotarui, Tetrarch of Galatia. 

Obv., butt of Nika; rev., ahiotapoy ; eagle on sword in 
sheath ; on right, plleus of Dloecuri. 


under threats of death. Decius still assured 
Philippus of his fidelity; but the latter, not 

trusting these professions, hastened to meet his 

rival in the field, was defeated near Verona, and 
slain. The Bhort reign of Decius was chiefly 
occupied in warring against the Goths. He fell 
in battle against them, in the marshes near 
Forum Trebonii in Moesia, together with his 
son, in 251. In hiB reign the Christians were 
persecuted with great severity ; but he was in 
the rest of his administration, and wholly in 

his military activity, deserving of admiration. 

(Aureh Viet. Coes. 28 ; Zos. i. 21.) 

DSefim&tes Agri. [Agri Decumates.J 
Dfil&nlra (Arjtdvcipa), daughter of Althaea by 
either Oeneus, or Dionysus, or Dexamenus, and 
sister of Meleager. Achelous and Heracles both 
loved Deianira, and fought for the possession 
of her. Heraoles was ’notorious, and she be- 
came his wife. She was the unwilling cause of 
her husband’s death by presenting him with the 
poisoned robe which the centaur Nessus gave 
Her. In despair she put an end to her own life. 
For details see Heracles. 

DMd&xnla (Aijttiducia). X. Daughter of Lyco- 
medes in the island of ScyrnB. When Achilles 
was concealed there in maiden’s attire, she be- 
came by him the mother of Pyrrhus or Neopto- 
lemua. [Aohillxb.1— 2. Wife of Pirithous, 
commonly called Hippodakxa.— 8. Sister of 
FyrrhuB, married Demetrius Poliorcetes. 


dominions, but allowed him to retain his regal 
title. Two years afterwards (46) his grandson 
Castor accused him of having formed ft design 
against Caesar’s life, when he received Caesar 
in Galatia. He was defended by Cicero before 
Caesar, in the house of the latter at Rome, in 
the speech ( pro liege Deiotaro) still extent 
(cf. Cic. ad Att. v. 17). The result of the trial 
is not known ; but it seems likely that Cicero’s 
advocacy so far prevailed on Caesar that the 

E rosecution was dropped. After Caesar’s death 
e obtained from Antony the restitution of his 
dominions by paying Fulvia a large sum of 
money. In 42, he joined the party of Brutus 
and Cassius, and died shortly afterwards at a 
great age. (Cic. Phil. ii. 87 ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 
88.) — 2. Son and successor of the above. In 
the war between Antony and Octavian he took 
part with the former, but went over from him 
to the enemy in the battle of Actium, 81. 

DSIphfibS (At the Sibyl at Cumae, 
daughter of Glaucus. [Sibylla.] 

Dfilphdbus {Ar)t<tx>$os) t a son of Pnam and 
Hecuba, and next to Hector the bravest among 
the Trojans {II. xii. 94, xiii. 410 ; Od. iv. 276). 
He always supported Paris in his refusal to 
deliver ap Helen to the Trojans; and he married 
her after the death of Paris. Accordingly, on 
the fall of Troy, the vengeance of the Greeks 
was chiefly directed against him. His house 
was one of the first c om mit t ed to the fl*me% 
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and h« «u *lxin and fearfully mangled by 
Mtaelm, Tti this dreadful condition he was 
fond in the lower world by Aeneao, who erected 
a monument to him on Cape Rhoeieum. (Verg. 
A0 n. vl 498 ; of. Od. viii. 417 ; Hyg. Fab. 110 ; 
Diet. Cret. i. 10 ; Eur. Troad. 960.) 

Miphontes (AyTAtmis), son of Antimachus, 
send husband of Hyrnetho, the daughter of 
Temenus the Heraclid, became king of Argos, 
after Temenus had been murdered by his own 
sons (Apollod. ii. 8). Pausanias (ii. 19) gives a 
different account. 

DSlIum (Afikior: Dkilem), a town on the 
coast of Boeotia, in the territory. of Tanagra, 
near the Attic frontier, named after a temple 
of Apollo similar to that at Delos. The Athe- 
nians used it as a fortress in the early part of 
the Peloponnesian war, and in B.c. 424 they 
were defeated here by the Boeotians. (Thuc. iv. 
90s Strab. p. 408.) 

Dfillus and D611& (A^kior, ArjXfa), surnames 
of Apollo and Artemis respectively, from the 
island of Delos. 

DelUliS, Q., a Roman eques, who frequently 
changed sides in the oivil wars. In b.c. 44 he 
joined Dolabella in Asia., afterwards went over 
to Cassius, and then united himself to M. An- 
tony. He deserted to Octavian shortly before 
the battle of Actium, 81. He appears to have 
. become a personal friend of Octavian and Mae- 
cenas, and is therefore addressed by Horace in 
one of his Odes (ii. 8). He wrote a history of 
Antony’s war against the Parthians, in which 
he had himself fought. (Plut. Ant. 25 ; Dio Cass, 
xlix. 89, 1. 18, 28 ; Strab. p. 52SJ 

Delm&tius or Dalm&tlus. 1. Ron of Con- 
stantius Chlorus and his second wife, Theodora. 
Prom his half-brother, Constantine the Great, 
he received the title of censor; he died before 
aj>. 885.— 8. Son of the preceding, was created 
Caesar by Constantine the Great, 885; and, 
upon the division of the empire, received Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Achaia, as his portion. He 
was put to death in 887 on the death of Con- 
stantine. (Aurel. Viet. Coes. 41.) 

DSlos or DSlus Afaos : A ^Kiosl Delo , Deli, 
Dili , Sdilli , Ru.), the smallest of the islands 
called Cyclades, in the Aegaean Sea, lay in the 
strait between Rhenea and Myconus. It was 
also called in earlier times, Asteria, Ortygia, and 
Chlamydia. According to a legend, founded 
perhaps on some tradition of its late volcanic 
origin, it was called out of the deep by the tri- 
dent of Poseidon, but was a floating island until 
Zeus fastened it by adamantine chains to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a secure 
resting-place to Leto, for the birth of Apollo 
and Artemis. Apollo afterwards obtained pos- 
session of Delos, by giving Calauria to Poseidon 
in exchange for it ; and it became the most holy 
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was increased by'the downfall of Corinth, when 
Delos beeame the chief emporium for the trade 
in slaves; and it was one of the princip al sea ts 
of art in Greece, especially for works in bronse. 
of which metal one of the most esteemed 
mixtures was oalled the Delian. An especial 
sanctity was attached to Delos from its con- 
nexion with the worship of Apollo; and the 
peculiar character assigned to the island by 
the traditions of its ongin was confirmed by 
the remarkable fact that, though of volcanic 
origin, and in the midst of islands very Bubjeot 
to earthquakes, Delos enjoyed an almost entire 
exemption from such visitations, so that its 
being shaken by an earthquake was esteemed 
a marked prodigy (Hdt. vi. 98; Thuc. ii. 8; 
Plin. 1. e.). The city of DoIob stood on the W. 
side of the island at the foot of Mt. Oynthus 
(whenoe the god's surname of Cynthius), near 
a little river oalled Inopus. It contained a 
temple of Leto, and the great temple of Apollo. 
The latter was built near the harbour, and 
possessed an oracle. Though enriched with 
offerings from all Greece, and defended by no 
fortifications, it was so protected from plunder 
by the sanctity of the place, that even the 
Persians, when sailing against Greece, not only 
passed it by uninjured, but sent rich presents 
to the god. With thiB temple were connected 
games, called Delia, which were celebrated 
every four years, and were said to have been 
founded by Theseus. A like origin is ascribed 
to the sacred embassy (dftapla) which the Athen- 
ians sent to Delos every year. ( Diet . of Ant. art. 
Delia ; Theoris.) The temple and oracle were 



Coin of Delos. 

Obv., heed of Apollo ; rev., lyre of Apollo and legend aw. 

visited by pilgrims from every quarter, even 
from the regions of Scythia. The greatest im- 
portance was attached to the preservation of 
the sanctity of the island. It was twice purified 
by the Athenians: once under Pisistratus, when 
| all tombs within sight of the temple were taken 
away ; and again in B.c. 422, when all human 
and animal remains were removed entirely from 
the island, which was henceforth forbidden to 
be polluted by births or deaths, or by the pre- 
sence of dogs : all persons about to die or to bring 
forth children were to be removed to the adja- 
cent island of Rhenea. Delos continued in a 
flourishing condition, and under the rule of the 
Athenians, who were confirmed in the possession 
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vmhmm. uu, x uiu. jct. 04 j verg. Aon. 
iii. 75; Plin. iv. 66). Such is the mythical 
story : we learn from history that Delos was 
peopled by the Ionians, for whom it was the 
chief centre of political and religious union in 
the time of Homer : it was also the ■ seat of an 
Amphictyony, comprising the surrounding is- 
lands. In the time of Piustratus, Delos became 
subject to the Athenians; it was made the 
common treasury of the Greek confederacy for 
carrying on the war with Persia ; but the trans- 
ference of the treasury to Athens, and the 
altered character of the league, reduced the 
island to a condition of absolute political 
dependence upon Athens. It still possessed, 
however, a very extensive commerce, which 


wnen menopnanes, one oi me generals of 
Mithridates, inflicted upon it a devastation, 
from which it never again recovered. — In recent 
years (since 1878) important researches have 
been made in Delos by the French Archaeological 
School. The buildings on Mt. Cynthus, the 
theatre, the temple of Apollo, part of the Agora, 
and other buildings, have been excavated. 

Delphi (ot Ac \<pot : Ac \$6s : Kaitri ), a small 
town m Phocis, but one of the most celebrated 
in Greece, on account of its oracle of Apollo. 
It was 16 stadia in oiroumferenoe, was situated 
on a steep declivity on the S. slope of Mt. Par- 
nassus, and its site resembled the ©uvea of a 

S eat theatre. It was shut in on the N. by a 
rrier of rocky mountains, which were deft in 
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the centre into two greet cliffs with peeked generally given, from fcA^fa, t comb, is right, 
summits, between which, from the rocks called end thet it was called Delphi beoense it stood 
Pheedriedee, issued the waters of the Castelian in a deep ravine. Delphi was colonised at an 
spring. The rocks from which the spring early period by Doric settlers from the neigh- 



Vtow of Delphi and Mount Parnassus. 


issues were called Hyampeia (now Flembuko), bouring town of Lycorea, on the heights of 
and from them, or from the neighbouring rock Parnassus. The government was an oligarchy, 
Nauplia, were hurled criminals (Hdt. viii. 89 ; and was in the hands of a few distinguished 
Eur. Ion, 1266; Plufc. de Ser. Num. Vind. 12). families of Doric origin. From them were 
It was originally called Pytho (nv0c6), by which taken the chief magistrates, the priests, and a 
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by Jupiter, one ham the E. and one from the 
W., met at Delphi— Delphi wee the principal 
•eat of the worship of Apollo, whose name is 
most intimately associated with it; bat Dio- 
nysos, too, was especially worshipped here, and 
many of the Delphic festivals were in his 
honour. [See Apollo; Dionysus ; Parnassus.] 
Besides the great temple of Apollo, it contained 
numerous sanctuaries, statues, and other works 
of art. The Pythian games were also celebrated 
here, and it was one of the two places of meet- 
ing of the Amphictyonic council. Pausanias, 
approaching by the road Schiste, passed four 
temples, of which the fourth wsb that of 
Athene Pronoia (of. Dem. c. Aristog. i. p. 780, 
§ 84), where sacrifices were offered before con- 
sulting the oracle ; beyond this the sanctuary 
of Phylacus, a hero who had given supernatural 
aid against both Persians and Greeks ; beyond 
this the Gymnasium, where now Btands the 
monastery of Panaghia ; thence to the temple 
of Apollo, on the way to which were passed the 
Stoa of the Athenians, and several treasuries, 
small buildings partly above and partly below 
the earth ; to the right (North) of these was the 
senate-houBe. The temple of Apollo was situ- 
ated at the NW. extremity of the town. The 
first stone temple was built by Trophonius and 
Agamedes ; and when this was burnt down, b.c. 
648, it was rebuilt by the Amphictyons with 
still greater splendour. The expense was de- 
frayed by voluntary subscriptions, to which 
even Amasis, king of Egypt, contributed. The 
architect was Spintharus of Corinth ; the Alc- 
maeonidae contracted to build it, and liberally 
substituted Parian marble for the front of the 
building, instead of the common stone which 
they had agreed to employ. The temple con- 
tained immense treasures; for not only were 
rich offerings presented to it by kings and 
private persons who had received favourable 
replies from the oracle, but many of the Greek 
states had in the temple separate thesauri , in 
which they deposited, for the sake of security, 
many of their valuable treasures. The wealth 
of the temple attracted Xerxes, who sent part 
of his army into Phocis to obtain possession of 
its treasures, but the Persians were driven back 
by the god himself, according to the account of 
the Delphians. The Phocians plundered the 
temple to support them in the war against 
Thebes and the other Greek states (857-846) ; 
and it was robbed at a later time by Bbennus 
and by Sulla. — In the centre of the temple 
there was a small opening (vehr/ua) in the ground, 
from which, from time to tune, an intoxicating 
vapour arose, which was believed to come from 
the well of Cassotis. No traces of this chasm 
or of the mephitic exhalations are now any- 
where observable. Over this chasm there stood 
a tripod, on which the priestess, called Pythia, 
took her seat whenever the oracle was to be 
consulted. The words which she uttered after 
exhaling the vapour were believed to contain 
the revelations of Apollo. They were carefully 
written down by the priests, and afterwards 
communicated in hexameter verse to the per- 
sons who had come to consult the oracle. Be- 
yond the temple was the Lesche of the Cni- 
dians, adorned with paintings by Polygnotus, 
between which and the temple was the fountain 
of Cassotis (cf. But Jon, 112), and west of this 
the Theatre: outside the sacred peribolus of 
walls came the Stadium, and near it the foun- 
tain DelphuBa, which chiefly supplied the town ; 
below this, on the road to Orissa, was the sub- 
urb called Pylaea, where was the Synedrion 
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for Amphictyonic meetings. (Pans. x. 8-80,)— 
For details respecting the oracle and its influ- 
ence in Greece, see Diet, of Ant art. Oraeuhim. 
The recent excavations of the French Arduso- 
logioal School, besides providing a store of 
inscriptions of great historical value, have done 
much to ascertain the precise limits of the 
ancient city and its sanctuaries. 

Delphinium (Ac \<ptnov). 1. A temple of 
Apollo Delphinius at Athens, said to have been 
built by Aegeus, in which the Ephetae sat for 
trying cases of intentional but justifiable homi- 
cide. [Diet, of Ant. art. Phonos.}— 8. The 
harbour of Oropus in Attica, on the borders of 
Boeotia, called 6 Upbs \t411\v.— 8 . A town on 
the E. coast of the island Chios. 

Delphinius. [Apollo.] 

Delphus (AcA^xfo). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Melantho, to whom the foundation of Delphi 
was ascribed (Aesoh. Bum. 16 ; Pans. x. 82).— 
8. Son of Apollo and Celaeno, who is also said 
to have founded Delphi (Paus. x. 6). 

Delta. [Aegyptus.] 

DSm&des (A rifxd&iis, a contraction of Atyjicd- 
5rjs), an Athenian orator, was of very low origin, 
but rose by his talents to a prominent position 
at Athens. He belonged to the Macedonian 
party, and was a bitter enemy of Demosthenes. 
He was taken prisoner at the battle of Chae- 
ronea, b.c. 888, but was dismissed by Philip 
with distinguished marks of honour. After 
Philip’s death he was the subservient supporter 
of Alexander, but notwithstanding frequently 
received bribes from the opposite party. He 
was put to death by Antipater in 818, because 
the latter had discovered a letter of Demades, 
urging the enemies of Antipater to attack him. 
Demades was a man without principle, and 
lived in a most profligate and dissolute manner. 
But he was a brilliant orator. He always spoke 
extempore, and with such irresistible force that 
he was a perfect match for Demosthenes him- 
self. There is extant a large fragment of an 
oration bearing the name of Demades (irepl 
SevSefcaerlas), in which he defends his conduct 
during the period of Alexander’s reign. It is 
| printed in the collections of the Attic orators, 




Quintilian both state that Demades left no 
orations behind him. (Pint. Dem. 8, 10, 11, 23, 
28; Diod. xvi. 87; Cic. Brut. 9, 86, Or. 26, 90; 
Quint, ii. 17.) 

DSmar&tus (Aty/udporor, Dor. Aa/Jidparos). 1. 
King of Sparta, reigned from about B.c. 610 to 
491. Hp was at variance with his unscrupulous 
colleague Cleomenes, who at length accused 
him before the Ephors of being an illegitimate 
son of Ariston, and obtained his deponl'licas by 
bribing the Delphic oracle, b.c. 491. Demaratus 
thereupon repaired to the Persian court, where 
he was kindly received by Darius. He accom- 
panied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, and 
recommended the king not to rely too confi- 
dently upon his countless hosts. His family 
continued long in Asia. (Hdt. v. 76, vi. 61-70, 
vii. 101, 284, vui 65.)— 8. A merchant-noble of 
Corinth, and one of the Bacohiadae. When 
the power of his clan had been overthrown by 
Cypselus, about b.c. 657, he fled from Corinth, 
and settled at Tarquinii in Etruria, where he 
married an Etruscan wife, by whom be had 
two sons, Aruns and Lucumo, afterwards L. 
Tarquinius Prisons. (Liv.i. 84; Dionys.ih.46; 
Strab. p. 219.) 

Demetae, a people of Britain, in the SW. of 
Wales: their chief towns were Maridunum 
(Carmarthen) and Luentinum. 
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Demator (Aruifyrtip), one of the great divinities 
of the Greeks, was the goddess of the corn- 
bearing earth and of agriculture, end of settled 
family life. Formerly it was generally sup- 
posed that her name signified Mother-Earth 
(on the theory that Irj or : but it is 

probably truer to connect the word with drjal, 
the Cretan form of (ftcd, barley , so that her 
name is really “ Corn-Mother” She was the 
deity of agricultural people, and therefore not 
one of the Olympian deities of Homer, where 
we hear very little of her, save that she is 
present among winnowers, beloved by Zeus, 
who slayB in jealousy her mortal lover Iasion 
(II. v. 600, xiv. 826; Od . v. 125). This is not 
because her worship in Greece was more recent 
than Homer— -on the contrary, she was, as will 
be seen, a Pelasgian deity— but because the 
Homeric Achaeans were sea-men and warriors, 
not agriculturists, nor was Ithaca a corn-land. 
As might be expected, we find her fully recog- 
nised m Hesiod (Op. p. 466). Her myth is more 



Demetcr of Cnidus. (From a statue in the British 
Museum.) 

completely developed in the beautiful Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter. She was the daughter of Cro- 
nus and Rhea, and sister of Zeus, by whom she 
became the mother of Persephone (Proserpina) 
or Cora: of this relationship Homer knows 
nothing. Zeus, without the knowledge of 
Demeter, had promised Persephone to Aidoneus 
(Pluto); and while the unsuspecting maiden 
was gathering flowers, the earth suddenly 
opened and she was carried off by Aidoneus. 
Her mother, who heard only the eoho of her 
voice, immediately set out in search of her 
daughter. For nine days she wandered about 
without obtaining any tidings of her, but on 
the tenth she met Hecate, ana from her— or, in 
another form of the story, from the all-seeing 
sun— she learnt the truth. Failing to obtain 
aid from Zeus, Demeter in her anger avoided 
Olympus, and dwelt upon earth at Eleusis. As 
the goddess still continued angry, and did not 
allow the earth to produce any fruits, Zeus 
first sent Irii and then all the gods to persuade 


Demeter to return to Olympuk. But she was 
deaf to all their entreaties, and refused to 
return to Olympus, and to restore fertility to 
the earth, till she had seen her daughter again. 
Zeus accordingly sent Hermes into Erebus to 
fetch back Persephone. Aidoneus consented, 
but gave Persephone the seed of a pomegranate 
to eat. [Ascalaphus.] Hermes then took her 
to Eleusis to her mother, who received her with 
unbounded ioy. Demeter now returned to 
Olympus with hor daughter, but aB the latter 
had eaten in the lower world, she was obliged 
to spend one third of the year with Aidoneus, 
but was allowed to continue with her mother 
the remainder of the year. The earth now 
brought forth fruit again. — In the U>calitiea of 
the myth there are doubtless combined the 
versions current in many different lands. Some 
accounts represent as the scene of the rape of 
Persephone the plain of Nysa in Asia, others 
Colonus, or the Peloponnesian Hermione (Strab. 
p. 878) or Crete; the Latin poets generally 
Sicily, but Propertius speaks of Cysicusfiii. 21). 
The Attic story which is adopted in the Homeric 
Hymn makes Demeter in her wanderings come 
to the Eleusinian well and sit wearied on the 
1 sorrowful stone ’ (hyiKaeros v4rpa). Here she 
is found by the daughters of Coleus, who bring 
her to their mother Metaneira. By her she is 
installed as nurse of the child Demophoon, 
whom she would fain have made immortal by 
a baptism of fire [see Celeus]. But in the 
versions of her story which have the greatest 
importance the favoured son of Celeus (or 
Eleusis) is Triptolemus, whom Demeter makes 
the teacher of agriculture to mankind, and who 
is associated with her in her mysteries as the 
deity or hero of Eleusis. In this myth, as 
preserved especially in the great festivals of 
the Eleusinia and the Thesmophoria, first the 
growth of the com is shown. Persephone, who 
is carried off to the lower world, is the seed- 
corn, which remains concealed in the ground 
part of the year; Persephone, who returns to 
her mother, is the com which rises from the 
ground and nourishes men and animals. Thus 
also in the Cretan myth Plutus (wealth) is the 
offspring of her union with Iasion : but there 
is probably the higher mystery, symbolised by 
the seed, of the burial of the body and its 
future life. How far this was so, as the 
mysteries were never divulged by any ancient 
writer, we must always lack full knowledge. 
But the cult of Demeter, however much deve- 
loped by additions from Egyptian and from 
Orphic religions, was probably in its first origin 
merely such a worship of the Corn-mother or 
Corn-spirit as is found in the folk-lore of many, 
perhaps of most, countries. For the Greeks 
she was originally a Pelasgian deity, named 
Pelasgis, and foreign to the Dorian people 
(Hdt. ii. 171; Paus. ii. 22). In this earner 
period she is connected with Poseidon rather 
than with Zeus : in the myth of the horse Arion 
bom from Demeter and Poseidon, and still 
more clearly in the primitive worship of the 
1 Black Demeter ’ at Phigalia under the form 
of a goddess with a horse’s head (Paus. viii. 42, 
4), the ancient notion, not uncommon in folk- 
lore, of the Corn-spirit having the form of some 
animal is preserved. Among the most ancient 
seats of her worship in Greece may have been 
Thessaly, in the neighbourhood of Pherae, not 
far from which was Pyrasus, the land of oom, 
and Antron and Anthela, sacred to her (H. ii. 
696; Strab. pp. 176, 420, 429, 486). Hence her 
rites oazne to Thebes, ana there Dionysus 
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betaine aeeociated with her, as in the mysteries 
from northern Greece they are Mid 
to have been brought to Attica by the Gephy- 
raeens, which will aooount for her connexion 
with the Oabiri and with Cadmus. In the Pe- 
loponnesus her worship belongs least to the 
most Dorian state, Sparta, and chiefly to the 
Pelasgio state, Arcadia, where her daughter 
is called Despoina, and Poseidon is the father 
{Pans. viii. 86, 87) : it is particularly noted also 
at Anfla.nia. In the islands it is probably a 
Felasgian relic, particularly in Crete, whence 
the Hymn makes her come to Attica. Her 
celebrated worship in Sioily is said to have 
been introduced by the colonists from Megan 
and from Corinth (PauB. i. 44 ; Plut. Titnol. 8) : 
but it is not unlikely that it was in some part 
much older; the primitive worship appears in 
the name Sito, under which she was sometimes 
known at Syracuse (Athen. pp. 109, 416). 
Among her most significant epithets should be 
noticed y Bovta, because Bhe was one of the old 
deities of the underworld, and because the seed 
came thence ; Anesidora, because she ‘ sends up 



Dimeter. (Jftw. Bor. vol. ix. ter. 86.) 


gifts from below,' and TheBmophoros, because 
cme established civilisation and laws and settled 
family life. For her festivals see Diet . of Ant. 
arts. Eleusinia t Thesmophoria , Proerosia . — 
In works of art Demeter was represented some- 
times in a sitting attitude, sometimes walking, 
and sometimes in a chariot drawn by horses 
or dragons, but always in full attire. She 
is most frequently grouped with Persephone 
(Cora), for the two are inseparably connected in 
Greek religion as r& 0f«, and with the youthful 
lacchus or with Triptolemus. A noble repre- . 
eentation of her is the Cnidian Demeter (p. 277), ! 
now in the British Museum, a seated figure of ' 
the school of Praxiteles, which in its expression 
of dignified and resigned sorrow seems to show 
the ‘goddess grieving for the loss of her daughter 
during the dead winter time. Around her head 
she wore a garland of corn-ears, or a simple 
riband, or sometimes the calatJuis, and in her 
hand she held a sceptre, corn-ears, or a poppy, 
or a torch and the mystic basket (cf. the de- 
miption of the Thalyria at Cos in Theocr. vii. 
186), both of which belong to Mlmninian 
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rites of initiation. The Biomans worshipped 
Demeter under the name of Oeree. This wor- 
ship, essentially Greek in character and tradi- 
tion, came to them from the Grade cities of 
Campania. The first temple of Geres at Romto 
was vowed by the dictator At Postumius Albi- 
nus, in B.o. 496, for the purpose of averting a 
famine with whioh Borne was threatened durum 
a war with the Latins. The Romans instituted 
a festival with games in honour of her [Diet, 
of Ant. s.v. Oerealia). But the Greek goddess, 
thus introduced, probably took the place and 
name of an old Italian deity Ceres, a goddess 
of the earth and its fruits, ‘a oreando dicta.* 

D6m6trIftS (Arjfxrtrpids : Arjfirjrpievs). 1. A 
town in Magnesia in Thessaly, on the innermost 
recess of the Pagasaeau bay, founded by Deme- 
trius Polioroetes, and peoplod by the inhabitants 
of Iolcus and the surrounding towns : it soon 
became one of the most important towns in the 
N. of Greece, and is frequently mentioned in 
the wars between the Macedonians and Romans. 

— 2. A town in Assyria, not far from Arbela. — 

8. An Athenian tribe, added to the ten old 
tribes, b.c. 807, and named in honour of 
Demetrius Polioroetes. 

- DSmdtrius ( Argj^rpios ). 1. A Greek of the 
island of Pharos in the Adriatic. He was a ge- 
neral of Teuta, the Illyrian queen, and treacher- 
ously surrendered Coroyra to the Romans, who 
rewarded him with a great part of the domi- 
nions of Teuta, 228 (Pol. ii. 11 ; Appian, IUyr. 
8). Subsequently he ventured on many acts of 
piratical hostility against the Romans, think- 
ing that they were too much oocupied with 
the Gallic war and the impending danger of 
Hannibal's invasion to take notice of him. The 
Romans, however, immediately sent the consul 
L. Aemilius Paulus over to Illyria (219), who 
took Pharos itself, and obliged Demetrius to 
fly for refuge to Philip, kiug of Macedonia. He 
died in an attack on Itiiome. (Pol. iii. 16-19.)— 
2. Younger son of Philip V., king of Macedonia, 
was sent as a hostage to Rome after the battle 
of Cynosoephalae (198). Five years afterwards 
he was restored to his father, who subsequently 
sent him as his ambassador to Rome. But 
having incurred the jealousy of his father and 
his brother, Perseus, by the favourable recep- 
I tion he had met with from the Romans, he 
was secretly put to death by his father's order. 
(Liv. xl. 20 ; Pol. xxiv. 7.) 

I. Kings of Macedonia. 1. Sumamed Polior- 
cetes (Uo\iopKTrrfjs) i or the Besieger, son of 
Antigonus, king of Asia, and Stratonice. At an 
early age he gave proofs of distinguished 
bravery. He accompanied his father in his 
campaigns against Eumenes (b.c. 817, 816), and 
a few years afterwards was left by his father in 
the oommand of Syria, which he had to defend 
against Ptolemy. In 812 lie was defeated by 
Ptolemy near Gaza, but soon after retrieved his 
disaster in part by defeating one of the generals 
of Ptolemy. In 811 a general peace was con- 
cluded among the successors of Alexander, but 
it was only of short duration. In 807 Deme- 
trius was despatched by his father with a 
powerful fleet and army to wrest Greece from 
Cassander and Ptolemy. He met with great 
success. At Athens he was received with en- 
thusiasm by the people as their liberator. De- 
metrius the Phalerean, who had governed the 
city for Cassander, was expelled, and the fort 
at Munychia taken. Demetrius took up his 
abode for the winter at Athens, where divine 
honours were paid him under the title of 1 the 
Preserver* (6 Bwrijp), He was recalled tan 
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Athens by his father to take the command of 
tbs war in Cyprus against Ptolemy. Here also 
lie was successful, and in a great naval battle 
he annihilated the fleet' of Ptolemy (806). 
Next year (805) he laid siege to Rhodes, 
because the Rhodians had refused to sup- 
port him against Ptolemy. It was in conse- 
quence of the gigantic machines which Deme- 
trius constructed to assail the walls of Rhodes, 
that he received the surname of Poliorcetes. 
But all his exertions were unavailing, and 
after the siege had lasted above a year, he 
at length concluded a treaty with the Rhodians 
(804). — Demetrius then crossed over to Greece, 
which had meanwhile been almost conquered 
by Cassander. He soon compelled Cassander 
to evacuate all Greece S. of Thermopylae, and 
for the next two years continued to prosecute the 
war with success. But in 802 he was obliged 
to return to Asia in order to support his father 
Antigonus. In 801 their combined forces were 
totally defeated by those of Lysimachus and 
Seleucus in the battle of Ipsus, and Antigonus 
himself slain. Demetrius, to whose impetuosity 
tibe loss of the battle would seem to be in great 
measure owing, fled to Ephesus, and from 
thence set sail lor Athens ; but toe Athenians 
declined to receive him into their city. The 
jealousies of his enemies soon changed toe face 
of his affairs ; and Ptolemy having entered into 
a closer union with Lysimachus, Seleucus mar- 
ried Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius. By 
this alliance DemetriuB obtained possession of 
Cilicia, and he had never lost Cyprus, Tyre, 
and Sidon. In 297 he determined to make an 
effort to recover his dominions in Greece. He 
appeared with a fleet on toe coast of Attica, but 
was at first unsuccessful. The death of Cas- 
sander, however, in the course of the same year 
gave a new turn to affairB. Demetrius made 
himself master of Aegina, Salamis, and finally 
of Athens, after a long blockade (295). In 294 
he marched into Peloponnesus against the 
Spartans, and was on toe point of taking their 
oity when he was suddenly called away by the 
state of affairs in Macedonia. Here the dissen- 
sions between Antipater and Alexander, the two 
sons of Cassander, had led Alexander to call in 
foreign aid to his support; and he sent em- 
bassies at once to Demetrius and to Pyrrhus. 
Pyrrhus was the nearest at hand, and had 
already defeated Antipater and established 
Alexander on the throne, when Demetrius ar- 
rived with his army. He was received with 
apparent friendliness, but mutual jealousies 
quickly arose. Demetrius caused the young king 
to be assassinated at a banquet, and was there- 
upon acknowledged as king by the Macedonian 
army. Demetrius kept possession of Macedonia 
for seven years (294-287). His reign was a series 
of wars. In 292 he marched against the The- 
bans, who had risen against him, and took their 
city. In 291 he took advantage of toe oaptivity 
of LysimachuB among the Getae to invade 
Thrace ; but he was recalled by the news of a 
fresh insurrection in Boeotia. He repulsed 
Pyrrhus, who had attempted by invading Thes- 
saly to effect a diversion in favour of toe 
Boeotians, and again took Thebes after a long 
siege (290). In 289 he carried on war against 
Pyrrhus and the Aetolians, but he concluded 
peace with Pyrrhus that he might maroh into 
Asia with the view of recovering his father’s 
dominions. His adversaries forestalled him. 
Ri 287 Ptolemy sent a powerful fleet against 
Greece, while Pyrrhus (notwithstanding his 
recent treaty) on toe one side and Lysimachus 


on the other simultaneously invaded Macedonia 
Demetrius was deserted by his own troops, who 
proclaimed Pyrrhus king of Macedonia. Be 
then crossed over to Asia, and after meeting 
with alternate success and misfortune, was at 
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Obv., head of Demetrius, with horns to imitate Dionysus ; 
rev., bajiaeox ahmhtpioy; Poseidon, to oommemorate 
naval victory (B.o. 80S). 

length obliged to surrender himself prisoner to 
Seleucus (286). That king kept him in confine- 
ment, but did not treat him with harshness. 
Demetrius died in toe third year of his im- 
prisonment and toe fifty-sixth of his age (288). 
He was one of toe most remarkable characters 
of his age : in restless activity of mind, fertility 
of resource, and daring promptitude in the exe- 
cution of his schemes, he has perhaps never 
been surpassed. His besetting sin was his un- 
bounded licentiousness. Besides Lamia and 
his other mistresses, he was regularly married 
to four wives, Phila, Eurydice, Defdamia, and 
Ptolemafc, by whom he left four sons. The 
eldest of these, Antigonus Gonatas, eventually 
succeeded him on the throne of Macedonia. 
(Pint. Demetrius ; Diod. xix., xx.>— 2. Son of 
Antigonus Gonatas, succeeded his father, and 
reigned b.c. 289-229. He carried on war against 
the Aetolians, and was opposed to the Achaean 
League. He was succeeded by Antigonus 
Doson. (Pol. ii. 44.) 

II. Kings of Syria. 1. Soter (reigned b.c. 
162-150), was toe son of Seleucus IV. Philo- 
pator and grandson of Antiochns toe Great 
While yet a child, he had been sent to Rome 
by his father as a hostage, and remained there 
during toe whole of toe reign of Antioohus IV. 
Epiphanes. After the death of Antiochns, 
being now twenty-three years old, he demanded 
of toe senate to be set at liberty ; but as his 
request was refused by toe senate, he fled 
secretly from Rome, by toe advice of the his- 
torian Polybius, and went to Syria. The Syrians 
declared in his favour; and the young king 
Antiochns V. Eupator, with his tutor Lysias, 
was seized by his own guards and put to death. 



Demetrius I. Soter, Sing of Syria, ob. b.c. 100. 

Obv., head of Demetrius diademed; rev., basiaeos am- 
MHTPloY sothpos, in field monogram, end Mi; In ex- 
ergue AMP (181 of Bra Seleao.) ; eeated female figure, 
Tyehe, to the left, with sceptre and oorauoopAo. 

By valuable presents Demetrius obtained from 
toe Romans his recognition as king (Pol* 
xxxi 28,xxxii. 4). He expelled toe oppressive 
satrap Heraoleides from Babylon; and tons 
gained toe surname Soter from toe Babylonians; 
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perseverance he rose to the highest honours 
at Athens, and became distinguished 


By D emet rius was defeated in battle and 
pl«r> (Pol. xxxiii. 14). He left two sons, Deme- 
trius Nicator and .Antiochus Sidetes, both of 
whom subsequently ascended the throne.— 2. 
Kieator (b.o. 146-142, and Mam 128-125), son 
of Demetrius Soter. He had been sent by his 
fat he r for safety to Cnidus, when Alexander 
invaded Syria ; and after the death of his 
father he continued in exile for some years. 
With the assistance of Ptolemy Philometor he 
defeated Balas, and recovered his kingdom 
(whence oame his surname) ; but, having like his 
father rendered himself odious to his subjects 
by his vices and cruelties, he was driven out of 
Syria by Trvphon, who set up Antiochus, the 
infant son oi Alexander Balas, as a pretender 
against him. Demetrius retired to Babylon, 
and from thence marched against the Parthians, 
by whom he was defeated and taken prisoner, 
188. He remained as a captive in Parthia ten 
yean, but was kindly treated by the Parthian 
fang Mithridates (Arsaces VI.), who gave him 
hia daughter Bhodogune in marriage. Mean- 
while, his brother, Antiochus VH. Sidetes, 
having overthrown the usurper Tryphon, en- 
gaged in war with Parthia, in consequence of 



Demstrius n. Nieator, King of Syria, ob. B.c. 136. 
Obv., head of Dometrlna diademed: rev., baxiaeox ah- 


orator, a statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. 
He was educated, together with the poet 
Menander, in the school of Theophrastus. He 
began his public career about 825, and acquired 
great reputatio . by his eloquence. In 817 the 
government of Athens was entrusted to him by 
Cassander, and he discharged the duties of his 
office for ten years with such general satisfac- 
tion, that the Athenians conferred upon him 
the most extraordinary distinctions, ana erected 
no less than 860 statues to his honour (Cic. 
Rep. ii. 1 ; Nep. Milt 6). But during the latter 
period of his administration he seems to have 
become intoxicated with his good fortune, and 
he abandoned himself to dissipation. When 
Demetrius Poliorcetes approached Athens, in 
807, Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to take 
to flight, and his enemies induoed the Athenians 
to pass sentence of death upon him (Pint. 
Demetr. 8). He went to Ptolemy Lagi at 
Alexandria, with whom he lived for many years 
on the best terms; and it was probably owing 
to the influence of Demetrius that the great 
Alexandrine library was formed. His successor, 
Ptolemy PhiladelphuB, was hostile towards 
Demetrius, because he had advised h» father 
to appoint another of his sons as his successor. 
He banished Demetrius to Upper Egypt, where 
he is said to have died from the bite of a snake 
(Diog. Laert. v. 78). — Demetrius Phalereus was 
the last among the Attic orators worthy of the 
name; but even his orations bore evident 
marks of the decline of oratory, and were 
characterised rather by elegance than by force 
(Cic. Brut 9, 88, Or. 27, 92 ; Quintil. x. 1, 80). 
His numerous writings, the greater part of 
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; none of them has come down to us, for the 
which Phraates, the successor of Mithridates, work on elocution (xepl ipprivelas), extant under 
brought forward Demetrius, and sent him into , his name, is probably the work of an Alexan- 
Syria to operate a diversion against his brother. ; drine sophist of the name of Demetrius.— 4. 
In the same year Antiochus fell in battle, and j Of Scepsis, a Greek grammarian of the time of 
Demetrius again obtained possession of the Aristarchus, wrote a learned commentary on 
Syrian throne, 128. Having engaged in an ex- the Catalogue in the second book of the Iliad, 
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his marriage with Bhodogune in Parthia, refused 
to afford him refuge at Ptolemais, and he fled to 
Tyre, where he was assassinated, 125. (Justin, 
xxxvi. I, xxxviii. 9, xxxix. 1 ; Liv . Bp. 60.)— 8. 
Euoaenu, son of Antiochus Vlll. Grypus, and 
grandson of Demetrius II. During the civil 
wars that followed the death of Antiochus Gry- 
pus (96), Demetrius and his brother Philip for a 
time held the whole of Syria. But war broke 
out between them ; Demetrius was taken pri- 
soner and sent to Parthia, where he remained 
in captivity till his death (Jos. Ant xiii. 14). 

HI Literary. 1 . Of Adramyttium, sur- 
named Ixion, a Greek grammarian of the time 
of Augustus, lived partly at Pergamus and 
purify at Alexandria, and wrote commentaries 
on Homer and Hesiod and other works.— 2. 

I (that is, of Magnesia), a Greek gram- 
s' a contemporary of Cicero and 
He wrote a book on oonoord (mpl j 


(Tac. Ann. xvi. 84, Hist iv. 40; Dio Cass, 
lxvi. 18). He is praised by Seneca, and it seems 
likely that, while he inculcated the moral prin- 
ciples of the Stoics, he sought (as did many of 
the later philosophers of this school) to impress 
them on the attention of a corrupt age by Cynic 
eccentricities. 

Dtmfoides (Ar)poief)&T)s) t a celebrated phy- 
sician of Crotona. He practised medioine suc- 
cessively at Aegina, Athens, and Samos. He 
was taken prisoner along with Polycrates, in 
b.c. 522, ana was sent to Susa to the court of 
Darius. Here he acquired great reputation by 
curing the king’s foot, and the breast of the 
queen, Atossa. Notwithstanding his honours at 
the Persian court, he was always desirous of 
returning to his native country. In order to 
effect this, he pretended to enter into the views 
and interests of the Persians, and procured by 
means of Atossa that he should be sent with 
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lonte nobles to explore the coast of Greece, and 
eeoe r ta l n In what parts it might be most suc- 
cessfully attacked. When they arrived at 
Tarentum, the king, Aristophilides, out of kind- 
ness to Democedes, seised the Persians as 
spies, which afforded the physician an oppor- 
tunity of escaping to Crotona. Here he settled, 
and married the daughter of the famous wrest- 1 
ler, Milo, the Persians having followed h im to 
Crotona, and in vain demanded that he should 
be restored (Hdt. iii. 181-187). 

Demdoh&res (Arjfioydp'ns), an Athenian, son 
of the sister of Demosthenes. He was probably 
trained by his uncle in oratory, and inherited 
his patriotic sentiments. After the restoration 
of the Athenian democracy in b.c. 807 by De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, Demochares was at the 
head of the patriotic party and took an active 
part in public affairs for the next twenty or 
thirty years (Pint. Bern. 80). He left behind 
him several orations, and an extensive history 
of his own times. Fragments are preserved in 
Orat. Attici , and in Miiller’s Fr. Hist. Grace . 

DSmdor&tes ( AriftOKpdrris ), a Pythagorean 
philosopher, of whose life nothing iB known, the 
author of an extant collection of moral maxims, 
called the Golden Sentences (yv&fiai xpi/trat). 
They are printed with Demophilus. 

Democritus (ArjpAKpiros), a celebrated Greek 
philosopher, was bom at Abdera in Thrace, 
about b.c. 400. (The date can only be inferred 
by the statement in Diog. Laert. ix. 41, that he 
was still young when AnaxagoraB was already 
old.) His father, Hegesistratus — or, as others 
called him, Damasippus or Athenocritus — was 
possessed of so large a property, that he was 
able to entertain Xerxes on his march through 
Abdera. Democritus spent the inheritance, 
which his father left him, on travels into distant 
countries, which he undertook to satisfy his 
extraordinary thirst for knowledge. He travelled 
over a great part of Asia, and spent Borne time 
in Egypt. The many anecdotes preserved about 
Democritus show that he was a man of a most 
sterling and honourable character. His dili- 
gence was incredible: he lived exclusively for 
his studies, and his disinterestedness, modesty, 
and simplicity, are attested by many facts 
which ore related of him. Notwithstanding the 
peat property he had inherited from hiB father, 
he died in poverty, but highly esteemed by his 
fellow-citizens. He died in 861 at a very ad- 
vanced age. There is a tradition that he de- 
prived himself of his sight, that he might be 
less disturbed in his pursuits ; but this tradition 
is one of the inventions of a later age, which was 
fond of piquant anecdotes. It is more probable 
that he may have lost his sight by too severe 
application to study. This loss, however, did 
not disturb the oheerful disposition of his mind, 
which prompted him to look, in all circum- 
stances, at the oheerful side of things, which 
later writers took to mean that he only laughed 
at the follies of men (Juv. x. 28). His know- 
ledge wasextensive. It embraced not only the 
natural sciences, mathematics, mechanics, gram- 
mar, music, and philosophy, but various other 
useful arts. His works were composed in the 
Ionic dialect, though not without some admix- 
ture of the local peculiarities of Abdera. They 
are nevertheless much praised by Cicero on 
mount of the liveliness of their style, and are in 
this respect compared even with the works of 
Plato. The fragments of them are collected by 
Mullach, DemocriH Abderitae Opcrutn Frag - 
***nta, Berlin. 1848. Leucippus appears to 
nave had most influence upon the philosophical 
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opinions of Democritus, and.these two philoso- 
phers were the founders of the theory of atoms. 
In order to explain the creation of all ** imting 
things, Democritus maintained that there were 
in infinite space an infinite number of atoms or 
elementary particles, homogeneous in quality, 
but different in form, capable of no change, 
except of place. The difference of weight in two 
bodies of the same size is caused by there being 
more empty spaces in one than m the other. 
All creation or genesis results from the coming 
together or ‘ conoourse ’ of atoms ; all decay from 
the separation or resolution of atoms which had 
combined to form any body. Bodies act on each 
other by pressure and impact, or from a distance 
(as the magnet on iron or light upon the eye) 
by effluences. The properties of all things de- 
pend on the arrangement of atoms affecting 
form and size ; the qualities which we ascribe 
to them only express the way in which they 
affect our senses. Atoms move downwards in 
space by their own gravity ; but the larger and 
heavier fall more quickly (aB he supposed), and 
strike against the lighter : hence there is a re- 
bound and a whirling motion, from which result 
combinations of atoms so as to form innumer- 
able worlds, of which this is one. He speaks of 
this as caused by rfav in opposition to the vovs 
of Anaxagoras ; but he does not mean that the 
result is a chance : on the contrary he regards 
all that is created as the necessary succession of 
cause and effect. 

Dfimdddcus (Aij^toicos), the celebrated bard 
at the court of Alcinoiis who sang of the loves 
of AreB and Aphrodite, while Ulysses sat at the 
banquet of Alcinoiis (Od. viii. 62, xiii. 27). 
He was represented on the throne of Apollo at 
Amycloe as playing for the dancers (Paus. iii. 
18, 7). 

Dexndnax i&yfjwvaQ, of Cyprus, a Cynic phi- 
losopher in the time of Hadrian. We owe our 
knowledge of his character to Lucian, who has 
painted it in the most glowing colours, repre- 
senting him as almost perfectly wise and good. 
He was nearly 100 years old at the time of his 
death. (Lucian, Demonax.) 

DSmdn&si Insfilae (Arifdptwm : Prinkipo or 
Prince a* Islands ), a group of islands in the Pro- 
pontis {Sea of Marmara), belonging to Bithy- 
nia : of these the most important were Pityodes 
and Chslcitis, also called Demonesus. 

DSm6phXlUfl (A7)fi6<pi\os). 1. Son of Ephorus, 
continued his father’s history by adding tbit tho 
history of the Sacred War (Diod. xvi. 14).— 
2. An Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, 
from whose *0 yaySs Plautus took his Asinaria. 
—8. A Pythagorean philosopher, of whose life 
nothing is known, wrote a work entitled fiiov 
Btpdvua, part of which is extant, in the form of 
a selection, entitled yvp»fwih dfwidftara. Best 
edition by Orelli, in his Opusc. Grace . Vet, 
Sentent. Lips. 1819. 

D$m8ph6n or D8m5ph56n (A iiftoQwv or Aq- 
uo<p6uv). 1. Son of Celeus ana Metanlra, whom 
Demeter wished to make immortal. For details 


see Celeus.— 2. Son of Theseus and Phaedra, 
accompanied the Greeks against Troy, and there 
procured the liberation of his grandmother 
Aethra, who lived with Helen as a slave. On 
his return from Troy, he gained the love of 
Phyllis, daughter of the Thraoian king Sithon, 
ana promised to many her (Hyg. Fab. 59, 
248; Ov. Her. 2, A. A. iii. 88; Pun. xvi. 108). 
Before the nuptials were celebrated, he went tb 
Attica to settle his affairs, and as he tarried 
longer than Phyllis had expected, she thought 
that Bhe was forgotten, and put an end to her 
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lift; M the ni m et amorpbowd Into • tme. 
De a iorf io n baoama ^ Athww. He marched 
eriaZfau* Diomedes/who on his return from 
WCS^nded on the coast of Attica, and was 
ravaging it. He took the Palladium from 
Diamedes, but bad the misfortune to kill an 
Athenian in the struggle (Paus. i. 28; Ant. 
- T4K g$\, f’or this murder he was summoned 
before the court M naXkodfy— the first time 
that a man was tried by that court. The legend 
of the capture of the Palladium by Demophon 
seems to be an attempt to explain the name of 
the judicial court. 

Oemofthlnes (AijfioerBfinjs) . 1. Son of Alci- 
sthenes, a celebrated Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian war. In b.c. 426 he was sent 
with a fleet to ravage the coast of Peloponnesus ; 
he afterwards landed atNaupactus, and made a 
descent into Aetolia ; he was at first unsuccess- 
ful, and was obliged to retreat; but he sub- 
sequently gained a brilliant victory over the 
Ambraciots (Thuc.iii. 91; Diod. xii. 60). In 425 y 
though not in office, he sailed with the Athenian I 
fleet, and was allowed by the Athenian com- 
manders to remain with five ships at Pylos, which 
he fortified in order to assail the Lacedaemonians 
in their own territories. He defended Pylos 
against all the attempts of the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, till he was relieved by an Athenian fleet 
of forty ships. The Spartans, who in their siege 
of the place had occupied the neighbouring 
island of Sphacteria, were now cut off and 
blockaded. Later in the same year he ren- 
dered important assistance to Cleon, in making 
prisoners of the Spartans in the island of 
Sphacteria, though tne whole glory of the suc- 
cess was given to Cleon (Thuc. iv. 2-40 ; Diod. 
xii. 61). In 418 he was sent with a large fleet 
to Sicily, to assist Niciae. Fortune was un- 
favourable to the Athenians. Demosthenes now 
counselled an immediate departure, but Nicias 
delayed returning till it was too late. The 
Athenian fleet was destroyed, and when Demo- 
sthenes and Nicias attempted to retreat by land, 
they were obliged to surrender to the enemy 
with all their forces. Both commanders were 
put to death by the Syracusans (Thuc. vii; 
Diod. xiii.). — 2. The greatest of Athenian ora- 
tors, was the son of Demosthenes, and was 
bom in the Attic demos of Paeania, about B. c. 
886. At seven years of age he lost his father, 
who left him and his younger Bister to the care 
of three guardians, Aphobus and Demophon, 
two relations, and Therippides, an old friend. 
These guardians squandered the greater part of 
the property of Demosthenes, ana negleoted his 
education to a great extent. He nevertheless 
received instruction from the orator Isaeus; 


but it is exceedingly doubtful whether he was 
taught by Plato and Isocrates, as some of the 
ancients stated. At the age of eighteen Demo- 
sthenes called upon his guardians to render him 
an account of tneir administration of his pro- 
perty ; but by intrigues they contrived to 
defer the business for two years. At length, in 
864, Demosthenes accused Aphobus before the 
arahon, and obtained a verdict in his favour. 
Aphobus was condemned to pay a fine of ten 
talents (Dem. c. Aphoh . i. ii., c. Onet. ; Pint. 
Detn, 4). Emboldened by this success, Demo- 
sthenes ventured to come forward as a speaker 
in the publie assembly. His first effort was 
unsuccessful, and he is said to have been re- 
ceived with ridicule ; but he was encouraged 
to perseyere by the actor Satyrus, who gave him 
instruction in action and declamation. In be- 
coming an orator, Demosthenes had to struggle 


he could not pronounce the p % end oonetaptfr 
stammered, whence he derived the name of 
$dr*\os. It was only owing to the most un- 
wearied exertions that he succeeded in over- 
coming the obstacles which nature had plaoed 
in his way. Thus it is said that he spoke with 
pebbles in his mouth, to cure himself of stam- 
mering; that he repeated verses of the poets 
as he ran up hill, to strengthen his voice; 
that he declaimed on the sea-shore to accustom 
himself to the noise and confusion of the popu- 
lar assembly; that he lived for months in a 
cave under ground, engaged in constantly 
writing out the history of Thucydides, to form 
a standard for his own style. These tales are 
not worthy of much credit ; but they neverthe- 
less attest the common tradition of antiquity 
respecting the great efforts made by Demo- 
sthenes to attain to excellence as an orator. — 
It was about 865 that Demosthenes began to 
obtain reputation as a speaker in the publio 
assembly. It was in this year that he delivered 
the oration against Leptines, and from this 
time we have a series of his speeches on publio 
affairs. His eloquence soon gained him the 
favour of the people. The influence which he ac- 
quired he employed for the good of his country, 
and not for his own aggrandisement. He clearly 
saw that Philip had reSblved to subjugate 
Greece, and he therefore devoted all his powers 
to resist the aggressions of the Macedonian 
monarch. For fourteen years he continued the 
it Philip, and neither threats nor 


bribes could turn him from his purpose. It is 
true he failed ; but the failure must not be con- 
sidered his fault. The history of his struggle is 
best given in the life of Philip. [PHiLlPPUfi.] 
It is sufficient to relate here that it was brought 
to a close by the battle of Chaeronea (888), by 
which the independence of Greece was crashed. 
Demosthenes was present at the battle, and fled 
like thousands of others. His enemies re- 
proached him with his flight, and upbraided 
him as the cause of the misfortunes of his 
country; but the Athenians judged better of 
his conduct, requested him to deliver the fune- 
ral oration upon those who had fallen at Chae- 
ronea, and celebrated the funeral feast in his 
house. At this time many accusations were 
brought against him. Of these one of the 
most formidable was the accusation of Ctesi- 
phon by Aeschines, which was in reality direc- 
ted against Demosthenes himself. Aeschines 
accused Ctesiphon for proposing that Demo- 
sthenes should be rewarded for his services 
with a golden crown in the theatre. Aeschines 
maintained that the proposal was not only 
made in an illegal form, but that the conduct 
of Demosthenes did not give him any claim to 
suoh a distinction. The trial was delayed for 
reasons unknown to us till 880, when Demo- 
sthenes delivered his oration on the crown 
(ircpl mtfdvov). Aeschines was defeated and 
withdrew from Athens. [Aeschines.]— Mean- 
time important events had taken place in Greece. 
The death of Philip in 886 roused the hopes of 

the patriots, and Demosthenes, alf 

lost ms daughter only seven da] 
the first to proclaim the joyful 
king’s death, and to call upon the 
unite their strength against Macedonia. 



«'s energy, and the frightful ven- 
geance which he took upon Thebes, compelled 
Athens to submit and sue for peace. Alexander 
demand e d the surrender of Demosthenes and 
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tiomdhet M w of the popular party, and with Megalopolis, 862. 11 For the Rhodians, 85fe 
diflteulty allowed them ip remain at Athene. The orations mpl <rwr£$t*s and npi r&y wpbt 
Daring the life of Alexander, Athens made no 'A kifrvtpov (rovBnK&v are spurious, 
open attempt to throw off the Macedonian XL Speeches in public prosecutions. L 
supremacy. In 885 Harpalns fled from Babylon against Androtion (855). 8. Against Leptines 
with the treasure entrusted to his care by Alex- (854); ed. Beatson. 4, 5, Timoerate s and 
snder, and came to Athens, the protection of Aristocrates (858) ; 6. Meidias (849), which was 
which he purchased by distributing his gold never spoken; ed. Holmes. 7. On the Embassy, 




as an act of hostility towards Macedonia itself ; his embassy to Philip) : this is practically one 
and accordingly Antipater called upon the of his speeches against Philip (848) ; ed. Smlleto. 

Athenians to deliver up the 8. On the Crown (880). This, the finest of all 
rebel and to try those who his speeches, is really the defence of all his 
had accepted his bribes, political action against Philip ; ed. Holmes. 
Demosthenes was one of HI. Speeches in private law-suits . Of the 
those who were suspected thirty-two ascribed to him, only eleven are 
of having received money certainly genuine : vis. four against Aphcbus 
from Harpalus. His guilt and Onetor (ed. Penrose) ; those against Spu- 
is doubtful ; but he was dias , Collides . Pantaenetus , Nausimachus, 
condemned and thrown Boeotus (mpt M/xaros) and Oonon, and that 
into prison, from which, For Phonmo (ed. Sanays and Paley). Many 
however, he escaped, ap- authors, however, accept as genuine the 
parently with the conniv- Lacritus , Apaturius, Macartatus , Leochdres, 
ance of the Athenian ma- Stephanas I., Olympiodorus , Policies , OaU 
gistrates. He now resided lippus, Nicostratua, Viorvysidorus , Eubulides. 

Bast of Demo»th«nM. partly at Troezene and Editions of the complete orations by Dindorf, 
partly in Aegina, looking 1886 ; in Oratores AUiei , by Bekker, 1888 ; 
daily across the sea towards his beloved native Dobson, 1888 ; Baiter, 1850 ; C. Mttller, 1868. 
land. But his exile did not last long. On the DenselStae or DenthelStae, a Thracian 
death of Alexander (838) the Greek states rose people on the Haemus, between the Strymon 
in arms against Macedonia. Demosthenes was and Nessus. 

recalled from exile; a trireme was sent to j Dent&tUl, M’. Curlus, a favourite hero of the 
Aegina to fetch him, and his progress to the Roman republic, was celebrated in later times 
city was a glorious triumph. But in the follow- as a noble specimen of old Roman frugality 
ing year (888) the confederate Greeks were de- [ and virtue. He was of Sabine origin, and the 
feated by Antipater at the battle of Crannon, . first of his family who held any of the high 
and were obliged to sue for peace. Antipater j offices of state (consequently a homo novus). 
demanded the surrender of Demosthenes, who He was consul B. c. 290 with P. Cornelius 
thereupon fled to the island of Calauria, and j Rufinas. The two consuls defeated the Sam- 
took refuge in the temple of Poseidon. Here 1 nites, and brought the Samnite wars to a dose, 
he was pursued by the emissaries of Antipater ; • In the same year Dentatus also defeated the 
he thereupon took poison, which he had for I Sabines, who appear to have supported the 
some time carried about hiB person, and died Samnites. In 288 he fought as praetor 
in the temple, 882. (Plut. Demosthenes and against the Senones. In 275 he was consul 
Phocion, Vit. X. Orat . ; Liban. Vit. Demosth . ; j a second time, and defeated Pyrrhus near 
Lucian, Encorn. Demosth .) — There existed Beneventum and in the Arusinian plain so 
sixty-five orations of Demosthenes in antiquity ; completely that the king was obliged to 
but of these only sixty-one have come down quit Italy. The booty which he gained was 
to us, including the letter of Philip, which is immense, but he would keep nothing for him- 
strangely enough counted aB an oration, self. In 274 he was consul a third time, and 
Several of the orations, however, are spurious, conquered the Lucanians, Samnites, and Brut- 
or at least of very doubtful authenticity. Be- tians, who still continued in arms after the de- 
sideB these orations, there are fifty-Bix Exordia feat of Pyrrhus. Dentatus now retired to his 
to public orations, and six letters which bear small farm in the country of the Sabines, and 
the name of Demosthenes, but are probably cultivated the land with his own hands. Once 
spurious.— -The orations may be divided into the Samnites sent an embassy to him with 
the following classes : costly presents ; they found him sitting at the 

I. Political Speeches. These consist of eight hearth and roasting turnips. He rejected their 
speeches against Philip, and three others. 1. presents, telling them that he preferred ruling 
The First Philippic (851 b.cJ: that troops should over those who possessed gold, to possessing it 
be sent to Thrace. 8-4. The three Olynthiao himself. He was censor in 278, and in that year 
orations (849-8) : that Olynthus should be aided executed public works of great importance, 
and saved from destruction. These were before He commenced the aqueduot which carried 
Philip got a footing in Greece itself by his ad- the water from the river Anio into the oily 
mission to the Amphictyonic Council. 5. On (Aniensis Vetus) : and by a canal he carried 
the Peace (846) : deprecating war with Philip off the water of the lake velinus into the river 
till they could detach other Greek states from Nar, in consequence of which the inhabitants 
bis interests. 6. The Second Philippic (844) ; of Reate gained a large quantity of excellent 
against Philip's party. 7. On the Chersonese , land. (Liv. Ep. 11-14 ; Pol. ii. 19 ; VaL Max. 
which was menaced by Philip. 8. The Third iv. 8, vi. 8 ; Cic. de Sen. 18, 16 ; Pint Pyrrh. 80.) 
Philippic : for energetic action in the Hellespont De5 (A«d), another name for Demeter; 

Editions of Philippics and Olynthiaos by Hes- hence her daughter Persephone is called by the 
lop, 1871. [The oration on Hcdonnesus and the patronymic D66i> and Deoi&e. 

Fourth Philippic , and on the letter of Philip, Derbd (Aipfrn : Afp/Wjnn. Asrifeftt : Zosta), 
are spurious.1 9. On the Navy boards (wept a town in Lyoaonia, on the frontiers of Xsauria, 
delivered in 854 b. c. 10., For I It is first menti on ed as the reside n ce of the 
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tyrant Antipater of Derbe, a friend of Cicero, 
whom Amyntas put to death. The dietriot 
about Oybistra and Derbe belonged to the 
province of Cappadocia, as constituted by 
Tfbeihxs a.d. 17, was transferred to Lycaonia, 
probably by Claudius a.d. 41, and formed part 
of the united province of Cappadocia and 
Galatia under Vespasian. (Strab. p. 584; 
Ptol. v. 6.) 

Derbiooae or Berbices, a Scythian people in 
Maigiana, dwelling on the Oxus, near its 
entrance into the Caspian Sea. They wor- 
shipped the earth as a goddess, neither sacri* 
ficed nor ate any female animals, and killed 
and ate ah their old men above 70 years of age. 
(Strab. p. 520; Ael. V. H. iv. 1.) 

Bereeto. [Aphrodite, p. 85 ; Semiramis.] 

Beroyllldas (Ac picoMtfas), a Spartan, suc- 
ceeded Thimbron, b.c. S99, in the command of 
the army which was employed in the protection 
of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. He 
carried on the war with success. Tissaphernes 
and Fhamabazus were at length glad to sue for 
pace. In 896 he was superseded by Agesi- 
laus. (Xen. HeU. iii. 1, 2, iv. 8.) 

Bertona ( Tortona ), an important town in Li- 
guria, and a Homan colony, formed by Augus- 
tus or recolonised by him, with the surname 
Julia, on the road from Genua to Placentia 
(Strab. p. 217; Plin. iii. 49; Veil. Pat. i. 15). 

Bertosa ( Tortosa . ), a town of the Hercavones 
on the Iberus in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a 
Homan colony (Plin. iii. 28 ; Strab. p. 159). 

Bespoena (Ac<nr< oiva), the mistress, a sur- 
name of several divinities, as Aphrodite, 
Demeter, and more especially Persephone, who 
was worshipped under this name in Arcadia. 

Beuc&llon (Atvica\l»p). 1. Son of Prome- 
theus and Clymene, king of Phthia, in Thessaly, 
the mythical progenitor of the Hellenic race, 
with whose name were associated the traditions 
of a great flood. When Zeus, after the treat- 
ment he had received from Lycaon, had resolved 
to destroy the degenerate race of men, Deuca- 
lion and his wife Pyrrha were, on account of 
their piety, the only mortals saved. On the 
advice of his father, Deucalion built a ship, in 
which he and his wife floated in safety during 
the nine days* flood, which destroyed all the 
other inhabitants of Hellas. At last the ship 
rested on Mount Parnassus in Phocis, or, 
according to other traditions, on Mount Otlirys 
in Thessaly, on Mount Athos, or even on Aetna 
in 8icily. When the waters had subsided, 
Deucalion offered up a sacrifice to Zeus the god 
of escape (4tf£iot), and he and his wife then 
consulted the sanctuary of Themis as to how the 
race of man might be restored. The goddess 
bade them cover their heads and throw the 
bones of their mother behind them. After 
some doubts and scruples respecting the mean- 
ing of this command, they agreed in interpret- 
ing the bones of their mother to mean the 
tstones of the earth. They accordingly threw 
atones behind them, and from those thrown by 
Deucalion there sprang up men, from those 
thrown by Pyrrha women. Deucalion then 
descended from Parnassus, and built his 
first abode, at Opus or at Cynus. Deucalion 
became by Pyrrha the father of Hellen, Am- 
phictyon, Pietogenia, and others. (Hes. Fragm. 
185; Pind. 01 uc. 64 ; Apollod. i. 7, 2, iii. 8, 2 ; 
Ov. Met. i. 960 ; Strab. p. 425.) A tradition of 
a great flood belongs to the folk-lore of most 
nationsof the world ; and this story is only one 
y forms of it, which must have been 
different tribes of the Hellenic 
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stock to different countries. The oldest site of 
the Greek myth was perhaps Dodona (Aristot. 
Meteor, i. 14), whence it was generally trans- 
ferred to Thessaly : but the name of the moun- 
tain on which the vessel of Deucalion first 
rested is variously given as Parnassus, Othrys, 
Athos and Aetna (Serv. ad JSol. vi 41 ; Hyg. 
Fab. 158).— 2. Son of Minos and Pasiphac, and 
father of Idomeneus was an Argonaut and one 
of the Calydonian hunters. 

Beva. 1. ( Chester ), the principal town of 
the Comavii in Britain, on the Seteia (Dee), 
and the head-quarters of the Legio XX. Viotrix. 
—2. (Dee), an ostuary in Scotland, on which 
stood the town Devana, near Aberdeen. 

Bez&m5nui (Ae(dptpos), a Centaur who lived 
in Bura in Achaia. According to some, he 
was king of Olenus, and father of Deianlra, who 
is usually represented as daughter of Oeneus. 

Dexippus (A^imros). 1* Called also Dioxip- 
pus , a physician of Cos, one of the pupils of 
Hippocrates, lived about B.c. 820, and attended 
the children of HecatomnuB, prince of Caria.— 
2. P. Herennius, a Greek rhetorician and 
historian, was a native of Attica, and hold the 
highest offices at Athens. He distinguished 
himself in fighting against the Goths, when they 
invaded Greece in a.d. 262 (Trebell. Poll. 
Gallien. 18.) He was the author of three 
historical works: — 1. A history of Macedonia 
from the time of Alexander. 2. A chronological 
history from the mythical ages down to the 
accession of Claudius Gothicus, a.d. 268. 8. 

An account of the war of the Goths or 
Scythians, in which Dexippus himself had 
fought The fragments of Dexippus, which 
are considerable, are published by Bekker and 
Niebuhr in the first volume of the Scnptorea 
Historiae Bysantinae , Bonn, 1829, 8vo. — 8. A 
disciple of the philosopher IamblichuB, lived 
about a.d. 850, and wrote a commentary on the 
Categories of Aristotle. Ed. by Spengel, Munich, 
1859. 

Bia (A/a), daughter of Deioneus and wife of 
Ixion. By Ixion, or, according to some, by 
Zeus, she became the mother of Pirithous. 

Bia (A/a). 1. The ancient name of Naxok. 
— 2. An island near Amorgos. — 8. A small 
island off Crete, opposite the harbour of 
Cnossus.— 4. An island in the Arabian gulf, on 
the W. coast of Arabia. 

Biablintes. [Avlebci.] 

Biaoria (rj Aicucpla ), a mountainous district 
in the NE. of Attica, including the plain of 
Marathon. [Attica.] The inhabitants of this 
district (Ateuepitts, Auhcpioi), formed one of the 
three parties into which the inhabitants of 
Attica were divided in the time of Solon : they 
were the most democraticalof the three parties. 

Diadumeni&nus or Biadumfaui, son of the 
emperor M&crinus, received the title of Caesar, 
when his father was elevated to the purple, a.d. 
217, and was put to death in the following year 
about the same time with Macriuus (Dio 
Cass, lxxviii. 4-40; Lamprid. Diadum). 

Diaeuf (A/cuos), of Megalopolis, general of 
the Achaean League b.c. 149 and 147, took an 
active part in the war against the Romans. On 
the death of Critolatis in 146, he succeeded to 
the command of the AchaeanB, but was defeated 
by Mummius near Corinth, whereupon he put 
an end to his own life, after slaying his wife to 
prevent her falling into the enemy’s power 
(Polyb. xl. 2-9; Pans. vii. 12.) 

- Biagdras (AiaySpas). 1. Son of Damagetus, 
of Ialysus in Rhodes, was very celebrated for 
his own victories and those of his sons and 
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grandsons, in the Grecian games. His fame 
was oelebrated by Pindar in the 7th Olympics 
ode. He was viotor in boxing twice m the 
Olympian games, fonr times in the Isthmian, 
twice in the Nemean, and once at least in the 
Pythian. He had therefore the high honour of 
being a rtpioboybcijs — that is, one who had 
gained crowns at all the four great festivals. 
When an old man, he accompanied his sons, 
AcusilaiiB and Damagetus, to Olympia. The 
young men, having both been victorious, carried 
their father through the assembly, while the 
spectators showered garlands upon him, and 
congratulated him as having reached the 
summit of human happiness. He gained his 
Olympic victory b.c. 464. (Paus. vi. 7.)— 2. 
Sumamed the Atheist {'AOeos), a Greek philo- 
sopher and poet, was the son of Teleclides, and 
was born in the island of Melos, one of the 
Cyclades. He was a disciple of Democritus of 
Abdera, and in his youth he acquired consider- 
able reputation as a lyric poet. He was at 
Athens as early as b.c. 424, for Aristophanes in 
the Clouds (880), which was performed in that 
year, alludes to him as a well-known character. 
In consequence of his attacks upon the popular 
religion, and especially upon the Eleusinian 
mysteries, he was formally accused of impiety 
b.c. 411, and fearing the result of a trial, fled 
from Athens. He was condemned to death in 
his absence, and a reward set upon his head. 
He first went to Pallene, and afterwards to 
Corinth, where he died. One of the works of 
Diagoras was entitled Qpiyun \6yoi, in which 
he probably attacked the Phrygian divinities. 
(Diog. Laert. vi. 69 ; Cic. Tusc. i. 46, 111.) 

Diana (the quantity of the first syllable is 
common, and no arguments of etymology can 
safely be based on it), an ancient Italian 
divinity, whom the Homans identified with the 
Greek Artemis. Her worship is said to have 
been introduced at Home by Servius Tullius, 
who dedicated a temple to her on the Aventine ; 
and she appears to have been originally wor- 
shipped only by the plebeians. At Rome Diana 
waB the goddesB of light and of the moon (for 
no valid objection has been made against her 
being the moon-goddess also), and her name 
contains the same root as the word dies, sub dio 
(cf. Janus). The attributes of the Greek 
Artemis were afterwards ascribed to the Homan 
Diana. [See Abtemib.] Among the most notice- 
able sites of her worship as a genuine Italian 
deity were Mount Tifata, near Capena (Pint. 
SuU. 6; CJJj, i. 669), and Aricia, where she 
was worshipped with harvest festivals as the 
deity who gave fruitfulness both in the vege- 
table world, and sIbo apparently in the birth of 
children (Ov. Fast . iii. 266), and with a torch- 
light procession as being the goddess of light. 
It is not unlikely that the peculiar law by 
which the priest of her grove must have Blain 
his predecessor was a relic of human sacrifice 
offered to her (see Diet . of Antiq . art. Bex 
Nemorensis ). In tradition Diana Arioina is 
connected with Virbius in a maimer which 
some writers compare with the conjunction of 
Isis and Osiris. [See Vzbbius.] 

Di&nium. 1. (Qianuti), a small island in the 
Tyrrhenian sea, opposite the gulf of Cosa.— •& 
(DeiUa), called Hemerosooplon (* Hfupomco • 
rctop) by Strabo, a town in Hispania Tarraoonen- 
sis on a promontory of the same name ((7. 
Martin) founded by tne Massilians. Here stood 
a celebrated temple of Diana, from whioh the , 
town derived its name ; and here Sertorius kept s 
most of his military stores. ] 


Dicaea (A Uema), a town in Thrace, on the 
lake Bistonis Hat. vii. 109: Strsb.p. 881). 

Dioeearohla. [Puteoli.j 

Dioaearehns (Aucalapxos), a celebrated Peri- 
patetic philosopher, geographer, and historian, 
was born at Messana in Sicily, but passed the 
greater part of his life in Greece Proper, and 
especially in Peloponnesus. He was a disciple 
of Aristotle and a friend of Theophrastus. He 
wrote a vast number of works, of which only 
fragments are extant. His most important 
work was entitled Bios rrjs *EAA<f $< osl it con- 
tained an account of the geography, history, 
and moral and religious condition of Greece. 
Dicaearchus was in part the source of Cicero's 
De Bepublica. See Fuhr, Dicaearchi Messenii 
quae supersunt composita et illustrata , Darm- 
stadt, 1841. 

DIo§ (aIkij), the personification of justice, a 
daughter of Zeus and Themis, and the sister cf 
Eunomia and Eirene (Hes. Th. 901 ; Pind. 01, 
xiii. 6). She waB considered as one of the 
Horae, and is frequently called the attendant 
or councillor (mipeSpos or {vveSpos) of Zeus 
(Soph. 0. C. 1881). In the tragedians she ap- 
pears as a divinity who severely punishes all 
wrong, watches over the maintenance of justice, 
and pierces the hearts of the unjust with the 
sword (Aesch. Cho. 689). In this capacity Bhe 
is closely connected with the Erinnyes, though 
her business is not only to punish injustice, 
but also to reward virtue (Aesch. Ag. 1482, 
Eum. 610; Soph. Aj, 1890; Eur. Med, 1889). 

Dictaeus. [Dicte.] 

Dictamnum (AttcTapyov), a town on the N. 
coast of Crete with a sanctuary of Dictynna, 
whose name the town bore (Ptol. iii. 17, 8). 

Dietd (Aiktti), a mountain in the E. of Crete, 
where Zeus is said to have been brought up. 
Hence he bore the surname Dictaeus. The 
Roman poets employ the adjective Dictaeus as 
synonymous with Cretan (Strab. p. 678). 

Dietynna. [BwtomartisJ 

Diotys Creteniis, the reputed author of an 
extant work in Latin on the Trojan war, divided 
into six books, and entitled Ephemeris Belli 
Trojani , professing to be a journal of the lead* 
ing events of the war. In the preface to the 
work we are told that it was composed by Diotys 
of Cnossus, who accompanied Idomeneus to 
the Trojan war, and was inscribed in Phoenician 
characters on tablets of lime-wood or paper 
made from' the bark. The work was buried in 
the same grave with the author, and remained 
undisturbed till the sepulchre was burst open 
by an earthquake in the reign of Nero, and 
the work was discovered in a tin case. It was 
carried to Home by Eupraxis, whose slaves had 
discovered it, and it was translated into Greek 
by order of Nero. It is from this Greek version 
that the extant Latin work professes to have 
been translated by a Q. Septimius Romanos, 
apparently of the 4th oentury, since he addresses 
Aradius Rufinas, who was praefectus urbi a.d. 
812. Although its alleged origin and discovery 
are quite unworthy of credit, it appears never- 
theless to be a translation from a Greek work 
quoted by the Byzantine writers, especially by 
Malalas: it seems improbable that Mafalas 
should have recourse to a Latin* original; and 
the sources from whioh the work itself is drawn 
are Greek writers such as Apollodorus and 
Lycophron. whereas if the original author had 
been a Latin writer, he would have drawn from 
some at least of the Latin authorities. On the 
other hand, those who deny that a Greek ori- 
ginal ever existed have in their favour the feet 
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ttat la style it fa not like a translation from 
Qmk, tad Menu to be an imitation of Sallust 
The work oantains a history of the Trojan war. 
tram the birth of Paris down to the death of 
Ulysses. The compiler not unfrequently differs 
widely from Homer, adding many particulars, 
and recording many events of which we find 
no trace elsewhere. All miraculous events and 
supernatural agency are entirely excluded. 
The compilations ascribed to Dictys and Dares 
[Dabbs], are of considerable importance in the 
history of modem literature, sinoe they are 
the chief fountains from which the legends of 
Greece first flowed into the romances of the 
middle ages, and then mingled with the popular 
tales ana ballads of England, France, and 
Germany.— Editions by Dederich, Bonn, 1885, 
and by F. Meister, Lips. 1872. 

Didius. 1. T. f praetor in Macedonia, b.c. 100, 
.. where he defeated the Scordiscans (Cio. in Pis. 
25, 61), consol 98, and subsequently proconsul 
in Spain, where he defeated the CeltiberianB. 
He fell in the Marsio war, 89 (Appian, B. C. i. 
40).— 8. C., a legate of Caesar, fell in battle in 
Spain fighting against the sons of Pompey, 46. 
—8. M. Didius Salvlus Juli&nus, bought the 
Boman empire of the praetorian guards, when 
theyput up the empire for sale after the death 
of JPertinax, a.D. 198. Flavius Sulpicianus, 
praefect of the city, and Didius bid against 
each other, but it was knocked down to Didius, 
upon his promising a donative to each soldier 
of 25,000 sesterces. Didius, however, held the 
empire for only two months, from March 28tli 
to June lBt, and was murdered by the soldiers 
when Severus was marching against the city. 
(Dio Cass, lxxiii. 11 ; Spartian. Did. Jul.) 

Dido (Ai$«$), also called Elista, the reputed 
founder of Carthage. The name Dido was that 
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into the thinnest possible strips, and with them 
she surrounded a spot, on which she built a 
oitadel called Byrsa (from Jtijpcu, is. the hide 
of a bull). Around this fort the city of Carthage 
arose, and soon became a powerful and flourish- 
ing plaoe. The neighbouring king Iarbas, 
jealous of the prosperity of the new city, de- 
manded the hand of Dido in marriage, threaten- 
ing Carthage with war in case of refusal. Dido 
had vowed eternal fidelity to her late husband ; 
but seeing that the Carthaginians expected her 
to comply with the demands of Iarbas, she 
pretended to yield to their wishes, and under 
pretence of soothing the manes of Acerbas by 
expiatory sacrifices, she erected a funeral pile, 
on whioh she stabbed herself in presence of her 
people. After her death she was worshipped 
by the Carthaginians aB a divinity.— Virgil has 
inserted in his Aeneid the legend of Dido with 
various modifications. According to the common 
chronology, there was an interval of more than . 
800 years between the capture of Troy (b.c. 
1184f and the foundation of Carthage (b.c. 858); 
but Virgil nevertheless makes Dido a contem- 
porary of Aeneas, with whom she falls in love 
on his arrival in Africa. When Aeneas hastened 
to seek the new home whioh the gods had 
promised him, Dido in despair destroyed herself 
on a funeral pile. The oldest authority for the 
legends of Dido seems to be Timaeus (Fragm. 
28), who iB followed by Naevius and Virgil. 
[See Aeneas.1 
Didjhna. [Bbanchidab.] 
pidymS. [Aeoliae Insulae.] 



Dido (MS. Vatican Virgil). 

of ft Phoenician deity equivalent to Astarte, 
originally worshipped by the Tyrian colonists 
of Carthage, and then identified in legend with 
Eli asa. She was thus represented as the 
daughter of the Tyrian kingttutto (=Belus or 
Agenor), and sister of Pygmalion, who succeeded 
to the crown after the death of his father. She 
was married to her uncle, Aoerbas or Sichaeus, 
a priest of Hercules, and a man of immense 
wealth. He was murdered by Pygmalion, who 
coveted his treasures; but Dido secretly sailed 
from Tyre with the treasures, accompanied by 
some noble Tyrians, who were dissatisfied with 
Pygmalion’s rule. She first went to Cyprus 
where she carried off eighty maidens to provide 
the emigrants with wives, and then crossed 
over to Africa. Here she purchased as much 
lend as might be covered with the hide of a 
bull ; but she ordered the hide to be cut up I 


Didymus (Afov/uos), a celebrated Alexandrine 
grammarian, a contemporary of Julius CaeBar 
and Augustus, was a follower of the school of 
Aristarchus, and reoeived the surname YoAjr4i'- 
rt pot, on account of his indefatigable and 
I unwearied application to study. He is said to 
liave written 4000 works, the most important of 
! whioh were commentaries on Homer, including 
| a revision of Aristarchus. He wrote common- 
I taries also on Pindar, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
; and the Attic orators, and is a source of much 
, of the information contained in later scholia and 
1 lexicons. Fragments edited by Schmidt, 1854. 
Diesplter. [Jupiter.] 

DIgentIa (Liccnsa), a small stream in Latium, 
beautifully cool and clear, which rises in Lu- 
cretilis, and flows into the Anio near Vicavaro. 
It flowed through the Sabine farm of Horace 
(Hor. Fp. i. 16, 12, i. 18, 104). [For discussion 
of the site of the villa, see Hobatius.] 
Dimallum, a town in Greek Illyria. 
Dlnarchus (Ac Ivapxos), the last and least 
important of the ten Attic orators, was born at 
Corinth about b.c. 861. He was brought up at 
Athens, and studied under Theophrastus. As 
he was a foreigner, he oould not come forward 
himself as an orator, and was therefore obliged 
to content himself with writing orations for 
others. He imitated Demosthenes and LyBias, 
but in neither case successfully. He belonged 
to the friends of Phooion and the Macedonian 
party. When Demetrius Poliorcetes advanced 
against Athens in 807, Dinarchus fled to Clialcis 
in Euboea, and was not allowed till 292 to re- 
turn to Athens, where he died at an advanced 
age. Only three of his speeches (against Demo- 
sthenes, Aristogeiton, and Philocles) have come 
down to us : they all refer to the question about 
Habpalub. They are printed in the collections 
of the Attic orators. (Dionys. Dinareh . ; Plut. 
Vit X Orat.) 7 

Diudfafae. [Dindymus.] 

Dindymui, or DiudjFma, -drum (tdvhtfun t 
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dinocrates 

vfc Airtvu a). L (Ghmmu Dagh ), a mountain j 
2a Phrygia on the frontiers of Galatia, near the 
town Pessinus, sacred to Cybele. the mother 
of the gods, who is henoe called Dindymgne 
(Stmt p. 567).— 8. (Murad Dagh), a mountain 
in Phrygia, near the frontiers of Mysia, the 
souroe of the river Hermns, also sacred to 
Cybele (Hdt. i. 80; Strab. p. 626).— 8. (Kapu 
Dash), a mountain near Cyzious. [Rhea.1 
Dlnocr&tei (Aupotcpdrrjs). 1. A distinguished 
Macedonian arohiteot in the time of Alexander 
the Great. He was the arohiteot of the new 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which was built 
after the destruction of the former temple by 
Herostratus. He was employed by Alexander, 
whom he accompanied into Egypt, in the build- 
ing of Alexandria. He formed a design for 
cutting Mount Athos into a statue of Alexander ; 
but the king forbad the execution of the pro- 
ject (Vitruv. i. 1, 4 ; Strab. p. 640). The right 
hand of the figure was to have held a city, and 
in the left there would have been a basin, in 
which the water of all the mountain streams 
was to pour, and thence into the sea. There is 
a story of doubtful credit that he began the 
ereotion of a temple to Arsinoe, the wife of 
Ptolemy II., of which the roof was to be arched 
with loadstones, so that her Btatue made of iron 
might appear to float in the air, but died before 
completing the work (Plin. xxxiv. 148).— 8. A 
Messenian who opposed the Achaean League, 
and, when Philopoemen was taken prisoner, was 
among those who caused him to be put to 
death. In the next year, when the Achaean 
general Lycostas occupied Messene, Dinocrates 
anticipated his sentence by suicide. (Pol. xxiv. 
6, 12; Plut. Philop. 18-21.) 

DlnSm&chus (A tiySjua^os), a philosopher, who 
agreed with Calliphon in considering the chief 
good to consist in the union of virtue with 
bodily pleasure (Cic. Tusc. v. 80). 

Dlnom&nes (Act wopAyns), a sculptor, whose 
statues of Io and Callisto stood in the Acro- 

S olis at Athens in the time of PausaniaB : he 
ourished b.c. 400 (Paus. i. 25 ; Plin. xxxiv. 50). 
A base with the name of Dinomenes, found on 
the Acropolis, and assigned to the second cent 
b.c., may be the work of a later sculptor of the 
same name. 

Dinon (At Ip toy, Alvwp), father of the historian 
Clitarchus, wrote himself a history of Persia. 

Dio Cassini, the historian, was the son of a 
Roman senator, Cassius Apronianus, and was 
bom a.d. 155, at Nicaea in Bithynia He also 
bore the surname Cocoeianus, which he derived 
from the orator Dio Chrysostomus Cocoeianus, 
his maternal grandfather. He was educated 
with great care ; he accompanied his father to 
Cilicia, of which he had the administration; 
and after his father’s death, he went to Rome, 
about 180. He was straightway made a senator, 
and frequently pleaded m the courts of justioe. 
He was aedile and quaestor under Commodus, 
and praetor under Septimius Severus, 194. He 
accompanied Caraoalla on his journey to the 
East: he was appointed by Macrinus to the 
government of Pergamusand Smyrna, 218 ; was 
consul about 220 ; proconsul of Africa 224, under 
Alexander Severus, by whom he was sent as 
legate to Dalmatia in 226, and to Pannonia in 
227. In the latter province he restored striot 
discipline among the troops; which excited the 
discontent of the pmatorians at Rome, who de- 
manded his life of Alexander Severus. But the 
emperor protected him and raised him to his 
jeowid consulship 229. Dio, however, retired 
to Campania, and shortly afterwards obtained 


permission of the emperor to return to his 
native town Nicaea, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life.— Dio wrote several his- 
torical works, but the most important was a 
History of Rome ('P wjuaftH) Itrropla ), in eighty 
books, from the landing of Aeneas in Italy to 
a.d. 229, the year in which Dio returned to 
Nicaea. Unfortunately, only a comparatively 
small portion of this has come down to us 
entire. Of the first 84 books we possess only 
fragments; but since Zonaras in his Annals 
chiefly followed Dio Cassius, we may regard 
the Annals of Zonaras as to some extent an 
epitome of Dio Cassius. Of the 85th book we 
possess a considerable fragment, and from the 
86th book to the 54th the work is extant com. 
plete, and embraces the history from the 
wars of Lucuilus and Cn. Pompey against 
Mithridates, down to the death of Agrippa, b.c. 
10. Of the remaining books we have only the 
extracts made by Xiphilinus and others. Dio 
Cassius treated the history of the republio with 
brevity, but gave a more minute account of 
those events of which he had been himself an 
eye-witness. He consulted original authorities, 
and displayed great judgment and discrimina- 
tion in the use of them. He had acquired a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, and his 
notions of the ancient Roman institutions were 
far more correct than those of some of his pre- 
decessors, Buch as Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
but he was a strong imperialist, and depreciated 
whatever he thought tended to republicanism. — 
Editions by Reimarus, Hamb. 1750-52, 2 vols. 
fol. ; Sturz, Lips. 1824, 9 vols. 8vo, and by Din- 
dorf. Lips. 1885. 

Dio Chryfoitdmus— that is, the golden- 
mouthed, a surname given to him on account 
of his eloquence. He also bore the surname 
Cocoeianus, which he derived from the emperor 
Cocceius Nerva, with whom he was intimate. 
He was bom at Prusa in Bithynia, about the 
middle of the first century of our era. He tra- 
velled in different countries, and came to Rome 
in the reign of Vespasian, but having incurred 
the suspicions of Domitian, was obliged to leave 
the city. On the advice of the Delphic oracle, 
he put on a beggar’s dress, and visited Thrace, 
Mysia, Scythia, and the country of the Getae. 
After the murder of Domitian, a.d. 96, Dio used 
his influence with the army stationed on the 
frontier in favour of his friend {Terva, and seems 
to have returned to Rome immediately after his 
accession. Trajan also showed marked favour 
to Dio, who died at Rome about a.d. 117. — 
Dio Chrysostom is the most eminent of the 
Greek rhetoricians and sophists in the time 
of the Roman empire. There are extant eighty 
of his orations ; but they are more like essays 
on political, moral, and philosophical subjects 
than real orations, of which they have only the 
form. All these orations are written in pure 
Attic Greek, though overloaded with the rheto- 
rical embellishments of the age. — Editions by 
Reiske, Lips. 1784, 2 vols. ; by Emperius, Bruns. 
1844 ; and by L. Dindorf, Lips. 1857. 

Diocaeiarea (A lorxweupcia: Sefurieh), more 
anciently Beppn&rii (Xtvfpdpis), in Galilee, 
was a small place until Herodes Antipas made 
it the capital of Galilee, under the name of 
Diocaesarea. It was destroyed in the fourth 
century by Gallus, on aooount of an insurrec- 
tion which had broken out there. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 
5.) 

Diodea or Doolea (Afokca), a place in Dal- 
matia, near Salona, the birthplace of Diocletian. 

Diftolei (AiokKUs). 1. A brave Athenian, 
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who lived in exile at Megara. Once in a battle 
he protected with his shield a youth whom he 
loved, but he lost his own life in consequence. 
The Megarians rewarded him with the honours 
of a hero, and instituted the festival of the 
Dioclea, which they celebrated in the spring of 
every year.— *2. A Syracusan, the leader of the 
popular party in opposition to Hermoorates. 
In b.c. 412 he was appointed with several 
others to draw up a new code of laws. This 
code which was almost exclusively the work of 
Diodes, became very celebrated, and was 
adopted by many other Sicilian cities.— 3. 
Of Carystns in Euboea, a celebrated Greek 
physician, lived in the fourth century B.c. He 
wrote several medical works, of which only 
some fragments remain. 

Diooleti&ndpdlis. [Celetrum.] 

Biooltitl&nus, Valerius. Roman emperor, a.d. 
284-805, was bom near Salona in Dalmatia, in 
245, of most obscure parentage. From his 
mother, Doclea, or Dioclea, who received her 
name from the village where she dwelt, he in- 
herited the appellation of Dories or Diodes , 
which, after his assumption of the purple, was 
expanded into Diocletianus, and attached as a 
cognomen to the high patrician name of 
Valerius. Having entered the army, he served 
with high reputation under Frobus and Aure- 
lian, followed Carus to the Persian war, and, 
after the fate of Numerianus became known at 
Chalcedon, was proclaimed emperor by the 
troops, 284. He slew with his own hands 
Arrius Aper, who was arraigned of the murder 
of Numerianus, in order, according to some 
authorities, that he might fulfil a prophecy 
delivered to him in early youth by a Gaulish 
Druidess, that he should mount a throne as 
soon as he had slain the wild-boar (Aper). 
Next year (285) Diocletian carried on war ; 
against Carinus, on whose death lie became ! 


This was nearly the last aot of his rule: for 
after an anxious reign of twenty-one years Dio- 
cletian longed for repose. Accordingly on the 
first of May, 805, he abdicated at Nicomedia, and 
compelled his reluctant colleague Maximian to 
do the same at Milan. Diocletian retired to his 
native Dalmatia, and passed the remaining 
eight years of his life in philosophic retire- 
ment near Salona (where he built the magnifi- 
cent villa of which the remains form the town 
of Spalatro ), devoted to rural pleasures and the 
cultivation of his garden. He died 818. His 
talents for organisation place him among the 
most remarkable of the emperors. He was not 
only the author of the division of the empire, 
but lie entirely remodelled the arrangement of 
provinces, constituting twelve great Bioucfifftts , 
each comprising several provinces, with a 
supreme officer called Vicarius to whom the 
praesides of the several provinces in the diocese 
were answerable. He reorganised also the 
administration of justice, and the Bystem of 
taxation tliroughout the empire. (Aurel. Viet. 
Cacs. 89 ; Eutrop. ix. 18 ft. ; Zonar. xii. 81.) 
The Edict of Diocletian dated 808, fixing the 
price of provisions, &c., has great antiquarian 
value. It was inscribed on a temple at Strato- 
nicea; portions also have been discovered at 



Diooletlanut, Roman Emperor. A.D. 284-905. 

Obv., DIOCLETIANVB AVG., head of Diocletian, laureate*. 
rev., VERT VS MILITVM C., soldiers sacrificing before 
camp. 

Plataea and at Megalopolis in 1888, 1890 


undisputed master of the empire. But as the ( C . I. L. iii. p. 801 ; Ephem. Ep. iv. 180). 
attacks of the barbarians became daily more DiSddrus (AidScvpos). 1. Sumamed Cronus, 
formidable, he resolved to associate with himself of Iasus in Caria, lived at Alexandria in the 
a colleague in the empire, and accordingly reign of Ptolemy Soter, who is said to have 
selected for that purpose Maximianus, who was given him the surname of Cronus on account of 
invested with the title of Augustus in 286. his inability to solve at once some dialectic 
Maximian had the care of the Western empire, problem proposed by Stilpo, when the two 
and Diocletian that of the Eastern. But as the philosophers were dining with the king, 
dangers which threatened the Roman dominions Diodorus is said to have taken that disgrace so 
from the attacks of the Persians in the East, and much to heart that after his return from the 
the Germans and other barbarians in the West, repast, and writing a treatise on the problem, 
became still more imminent, Diocletian mode a he died in despair. According to another 
still further division of the empire. In 292, account he derived his surname from his 
Constantius Chlorus and Galerius were pro- teacher Apollonius Cronus. He belonged to 
claimed Caesars, and the government of the the Meganc school of philosophy, of which he 
Roman world was divided between the two was the head. He was celebrated for his great 
Augusti and the two Caesars. Diocletian had dialectic skill, for which he is called b SmAcjcri- 
the government of the East with Nicomedia as k6s, or SiaXcKTiKwraros. (Diog. Laert. ii. Ill ; 
his residence ; Constantius, Britain, Gaul, and Strah. pp. 658, 838.)— 2. Biculus, of Agyrium 
Spain, with Treves as his residence ; Galerius, in Sicily, was a contemporary of JuFas 
Iuyriciun, and the whole line of the Danube, Caesar and Augustus. In order to collect 
with Sirmium as his residence. The wars in materials for his history, he travelled over a 
the reign of Diocletian are related in the lives of great part of Europe and Asia, and lived a long 
his colleagues, since Diocletian rarely com- time at Rome. He spent altogether thirty 
manded the armies in person. It is sufficient years upon his work. It was entitled Bi&kto- 
to state here that Britain, which had main- itrropttcf), The Historical Library , and 

tained its independence for some years under was a universal history, embracing the period 
Cabausius ana Allectvb, was restored to the from the earliest mythical ages down to the 
empire (296) ; that the Persians were defeated beginning of Caesar's Gallic wars. It was 
and obliged to sue for peace (298) ; and that the divided into three great sections and into forty 
Marcomanni and other barbarians in the N. books. The first section, which consisted of the 
were also driven back from the Roman first six books, contained the histoxy of the 
dominions. Though in most acts of his life he mythical times previous to the Trojan war. 
has been praised for clemency and humanity, The second section, which consisted of eleven 
he ordered in 808, chiefly at the instigation of books, contained the history from the Trojan war 
(Hutenus, a fierce persecution of the Christians. down to the death of Alexander the Great- 
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»Tlie third section, which contained the remain- 
ing twenty-three books, treated of the history 
from the death of Alexander down to the 
beginning of Caesar’s Gallic wars. Of this 
work only the following portions are extant 
entire : the first five bookB, which contain the 
early history of the Eastern nations, the 
Egyptians, Aethiopians, and Greeks ; and from 
book eleven to book twenty containing the 
history from the second Persian war, b.c. 480, 
down to 802. Of the remaining portion there 
are extant a number of fragments and the 
Excerpta, which are preserved partly in 
Photius and partly in the Eclogae made at 
the command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
The work of Diodorus is constructed upon the 
plan of annals, and the events of each year are 
placed one after the other without any internal 
connexion. In compiling his work Diodorus 
exercised no judgment or criticism. He simply 
collected what he found in his different autho- 
rities, and thus jumbled together history, 
mythus, and fiction : he frequently misunder- 
stood authorities, and not seldom contradicts 
in one passage what he has stated in another. 
But nevertheless the compilation is of great 
importance to us, especially for the history of 
Sicily, on account of the great mass of materials 
which are there collected from a number of 
writers whose works have perished. The best 
editions are by Wesseling, Amsterd. 1746, 2 vols. 
fol., reprinted at Bipont, 1798, &c., 11 vols. 8vo. ; ! 
and by Dindorf, Lips. 1867, 6 vols. 8vo. — 8. Of , 
Sinope, an Athenian comic poet of the Middle ; 
Comedy, flourished 868. — 4 . Of Tyre, a Peripa- ! 
tetic philosopher, a disciple and follower of | 
Critolatis, whom he succeeded as the head of , 
the Peripatetic school at Athens. He flourished i 
b.c. 110. | 

Di6d6tus (AidSoros), a Stoic philosopher and 
a teacher of Cicero, in whose house he lived for 
many years at Borne. In his later years, Dio- , 
dotus became blind : he died in Cicero’s house, 
b.c. 69, and left to his friend a property of about 
100,000 sesterces. (Cic. Titsc. v. 89, 118; ad 
Att. ii. 20.) 

Difigfines (Aioyiuvs). 1. Of Apollonia in 
Crete, an eminent natural philosopher, lived in 
the fifth century b.c., and was a pupil of Anaxi- 
menes. He wrote a work in the Ionic dialect, 
entitled Ilfpl Qvcrftvs, On Nature , in which he 
treated of physical science. He made air the 
element of all things. (Diog. Laert. ix. 57 ; Cic. 
N. D. i. 12, 29.)— & The Babylonian, a Stoic 
philosopher, was a native of Seleucia in Baby- 
lonia, was educated at Athens under Chrysippus, 
and succeeded Zeno of Tarsus as the head of 
the Stoic school at Athens. He was one of the 
three ambassadors sent by the Athenians to 
Rome in b.c. 156. [Carneadeb ; Critolaus.] 
He died at the age of 88.— 3. The Cynic philo- 
sopher, was born at Sinope in Pontus, about 
b.c. 412. His father was a banker named 
Icesias or Icetas, who was convicted of some 
swindling transaction, in consequence of which 
Diogenes quitted Sinope and went to Athens 
(Diog. Laert. vi. 2, 20). His youth is Baid to 
have been spent in dissolute extravagance ; but 
at Athens his attention was arrested by the 
character of. Antisthenes, who at first drove him 
away. Diogenes, however, could not be preven- 
ted from attending him even by blows, but told 
him that he would find no Btiok hard enough to 
keep him away. Antisthenes at last relented, 
and his pupil soon plunged into the most frantic 
excesses of austerity ana morosencss. In sum- 
mer he used to roll in hot sand, and in winter 
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to embrace statues covered with snow; he wore 
coarse clothing, lived on the plainest food, slept 
in porticoes or in the street, and finally, acoozd- 
ing to the common story, took up his residence 
in a tub (a large earthenware jar) belonging to 
the Metroum, or temple of the Mother of the 
Gods. (Diog. Laert. vi. 28 ; Juv. xiv. 808 ; Sen. 
Ep. 99 ; Lucian, Quom. Comer . Hist. ii. p. 864.) 
The truth of this latter tale has, however, been 
disputed, since it is not mentioned by Plutarch, 
Cicero or Epictetus {ap. Arrian, iii. 24) ; and 
some have attempted to explain the story by 
imagining a clay-built cottage. But, whatever 
the truth of the story, it is repeated in works of 
art as well as in literature. [See Diet, of Ant. 
art. Doliitm .] In spite of his strange eccentri- 
cities, Diogenes appears to have been much 
respected at Athens, and to have been privileged 
to rebuke anything of which he disapproved. 
He seems to have ridiculed and despised all 
intellectual pursuits which did not directly and 
obviously tend to some immediate practical 
good. He abused literary men for reading about 
the evils of Ulysses, ana neglecting their own ; 
musicians for stringing the lyre harmoniously 
while they left their minds discordant ; men of 
science for troubling themselves about the moon 



Diogenes in his tub. (From fragment of lamp in British 
Museum.) 

and stars, while they neglected what lay im- 
mediately before them ; orators for learning to 
say what was right, but not to practise it.— On 
a voyage to Aegina he was taken prisoner by 
pirates, and carried to Crete to be sold as a 
slave. Here when he was asked what business 
he understood, he answered, ‘ How to command 
men.’ He was purchased by Xeniades of Corinth, 
over whom he acquired such influence, that 
he soon received from him his freedom, was en- 
trusted with the care of his children, and passed 
his old age in his house. During his residence 
at Corinth his celebrated interview with Alex- 
ander the Great is said to have taken place. 
The conversation between them began by the 
king’s saying, * I am Alexander the Great ; 1 to 
which the philosopher replied, ‘And I am 
Diogenes the Cynic.’ Alexander then asked 
whether he could oblige him in any way, and 
received no answer except, ‘ Yes, you can stand 
out of the sunshine.’ We are further told that 
Alexander admired Diogenes so much that he 
said, * If I were not Alexander, I should wish to 
be Diogenes’ (Pint. Alex . 14 ; Cic. Tusc. v. 82, 
92). Diogenes died at Corinth at the age of 
nearly ninety, b.c. 828. [For the teac hin g of 
the Cynics, see Antisthenes.]— 4. Lairnikf, 
of Laerte in Cilicia, of whose life we have no 
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particulars, probably lived in the second cen- 
tury after Christ. He wrote the Lives of the 
Philosophers in ten books : the work is entitled 
wcpl 0 W, Soypdrup, teed itro^Btyjudrup ruv 4v 
<pi\oiro4>l$ tvSoKi/urjcrdyrm According to some 
allusions which occur in it, he wrote it for a lady 
of rank, who occupied herself with philosophy, 
and who, according to some, waB Arria, the 
friend of Galen. In this work Diogenes divides 
the philosophy of the Greeks into the Ionic — 
which commences with Anaximander and ends 
with Clitomachus, Chrysippus, and Theophras- 
tus — and the Italian, which was founded by 
Pythagoras, and ends with Epicurus. He 
reckons the Socratic school, with its various 
ramifications, as a part of the Ionic philosophy, 
of which he treats in the first seven books. 
The Eleatics, Heraclitus and the Sceptics are 
included in the Italian philosophy, which occu- 
ies the eighth and ninth books. Epicurus and 
is philosophy are treated of in the tenth book 
with particular minuteness, which has led some 
writers to the belief that Diogenes himself was 
an Epicurean. The work is of great value to 
us, as Diogenes made use of a great number of 
writers on the history of philosophy, whose 
works are now lost ; but it is put together with- 
out plan, criticism, or connexion, and the 
author had evidently no conception of the real 
value and dignity of philosophy. The best 
editions are by Meibom, Amsterd. 1692, 2 vols. 
4to., and HUbner, Lips. 2 vols. 8vo. 1828-1831 ; 
Tauchnitz, 1877.-5. 6enom&ui, a tragic poet, 
who began to exhibit at Athens b.c. 404. 

Diogeni&nus (Aioyevucu'Ss), of Heraclea on 
the Pontus, a distinguished grammarian in the 
reign of Hadrian, wrote a Greek Lexicon, from 
which the Lexicon of Hesycliius seems to have 
been almost entirely taken. A portion of it iB 
still extant, containing a collection of proverbs 
first printed by Schottus, with the proverbs of 
Zenobius and Suit! aw, Antv. 1612, 4to., and sub- 
sequently in other editions of the Paroemio - 
grajihi Oraeci. 

)iom§a ( ra Ai6fKia : Aioputvs, A loptvs), a 
damns in Attica belonging to the tribe Aegeis, 
with a temple of Heracles ; the Diomean gate 
in Athens led to this demus. [Athenae.] 

Diomedfiae Insfilae, five small islands in the 
Adriatic sea, N. of the promontory Garganum in 
Apulia, named after Diomedes. [Diomede s.] 
The largest of these, called Diomedea Insula or 
Trimerus (Tremiti), was the place where Julia, 
the grand-daughter of Augustus, died. 

Diomedes (AtopjBtjs). 1. Son of Tydeus and 
Deipyle, whence he is constantly called Tydldes 
(TvBflBifs), succeeded Adrastus as king of Argos. 
“ 7 “' Homeric Story. Tydeus fell in the expedi- 
tion against Thebes, while his son Diomedes 
was yet a boy; but Diomedes was afterwards 
one of the Epigoni who took Thebes. He went 

Troy with eighty ships, and was, next to 
Achilles, the bravest hero in the Greek army. 
He enjoyed the especial protection of Athene ; 
he fought against the most distinguished of t he 
Trojans, such as Hector and Aeneas, and even 
agamsfc thegods who espoused the cause of the 
Trojans. He thus wounded both Aphrodite and 
Ares (B. ▼. 885, 440, 887). In Od. iiL 180, we 
sre told that he reached Argos on liis return 
from Troy in three days. — Later Stories. Dio- 
medes and Ulysses carried off the palladium 
from the city of Troy, since it was believed that 
Troy could not be taken so long as the palla- 
mum was within its walls. Diomedes carried 
thepalladium with him to Argos ; but according 
90 others it wsa taken from him by Demophon 
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in Attica, where he landed one night on his 
return from Troy, without knowing where he 
was. [Demophon.] Another tradition stated 
that Diomedes restored the palladium to Aeneas. 
On his arrival in Argos DiomedeB found his wife 
Aegiaiea living in adultery with Hippolytus, or, 
according to others, with Cometes or Cyllabarus. 
This misfortune befell him through tho anger 
of Aphrodite, whom he had wounded before 
Troy. Ho therefore quitted Argos, either of 
his own accord, or expelled by the adulterers, 
and went to Aetolia. Ho subsequently attemp- 
ted to return to Argos, but on his way home a 
storm threw him on the coast of Daunia in 
Italy, where he was kindly received by Daunus, 
the king of the country. Diomedes assisted 
! Daunus in his war against the Messapians, 

I married Euippe, the daughter of Daunus, and 
I settled in Daunia, where he died at an advanced 
| age. He was buried in one of the islands off 
; cape Garganum, which were called after him 
| the Diomedean islands. His companions were 
I inconsolable at his loss, and were metamor- 
I phosed into birds (Aves Diomed&ae t), which, 
i mindful of their origin, used to fly joyfully to- 
| wards the Greek ships, but to avoid those of the 
! Homans. According to others Diomedes re- 
j turned to Argos, or disappeared in one of the 
I Diomedean islands, or in the country of the 
I Heneti. A number of towns in the E. part of 
| Italy, such as Beneventum, Argos Hippion 
1 (afterwards Argyripa or Arpi), Venusia, Canu- 
I sium, Yenafrum, Brundusium, &c., were be- 
lieved to have been founded by Diomedes. A 
plain of Apulia, near Salapia and Canusium, 
was called Diomedei Campi after him. He 
was worshipped as a divine being, especially 
in Italy, where statues of him existed at Ar- 
gyripa, Metapontum, Thurii, and other places. 
(Verg. Aen. xi. 248 ; Ov. Met. xiv. 457 ; Ant. 
j Lib. 87; Strab. pp. 215, 284.)— 2. Sou of Ares 
| and Cyrene, king of the Bistones in Thrace, 
who dwelt near Abdera. He was killed by 
i Heracles on account of his mares, which he fed 
! with human flesh. (Apollod. ii. 5, 8, Hyg. Fah. 
80 ; cf. Eur. Ale. 499, H. F. 880.) Some modern 
writers represent Diomedes aR the Storm-king, 
and his horses as the strong winds of the Thra- 
cian coast. 

Diomfides, a Latin grammarian, probably 
lived in the fourth or fifth century after Christ, 
and is the author of an extant work, De Ora- 
tione et Partihus Oraiiouis et Vario Genere 
Metrorum libri III, printed in the Gram* 
maticae Latinae Auctoree Antiqui of Put- 
sches, 4to, Hanov. 1605. 

Di6m5don (A loudBwv), an Athenian comman- 
der during the Peloponnesian war. He was 
one of the commanders at the battle of Argi- 
nusae (b.c. 406), and was put to death with five 
of his colleagues on his return to Athens. (Thuc. 
viii.19-84 ; Xen. Hell. i. 5.) 

Dion (Af»r), a Syracusan, son of Hipparinus, 
and a relation of Dionysius, born about 408 b.c. 
His sister Aristomache was the second wife of 
the elder Dionysius; and Dion himself was 
married to Arete, the daughter of Dionysius by 
Aristomache. Dion was treated by Dionysius 
with the greatest distinction, and was employed 
by him in many services of trust and confidence. 
Of this close connexion favour with the 
tyrant he seems to have availed himself to 
amass great wealth. He made no opposition to 
the succession of the younger Dionysius to his 
father’s power, but ne became an object of 
suspicion to the youthful tyrant, to whom ho 
also made himself personally disagreeable by 
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ike austerity of hia manners. Dion appears to 
have been naturally a man of a proud and stern 
character ; and having become an ardent disoiple 
of Plato when that philosopher visited Syracuse 
in the reign of the elder Dionysius, he dreamed 
of making Syracuse a free city, of giving liberty 
to the Greek cities in Sicily, and of expelling 
the Carthaginians: he carried to excess the 
austerity of a philosopher, and viewed with un- 
disguised contempt the debaucheries and disso- 
lute pleasures of his nephew. From these he 
endeavoured to withdraw him by persuading 
him to invite Plato a second time to Syracuse ; 
but the philosopher, though received at first 
with the utmost distinction, failed in obtaining 
a permanent hold on the mind of Dionysius ; 
and the intrigues of the opposite party, headed 
by Philistns, were successful in procuring the 
banishment of Dion. Dion retired to Athens, 
where he lived in habitual intercourse with 
Plato and his disciples; but Plato having 
failed in procuring his recall (for which purpose 
he had a third time visited Syracuse), and 
Dionysius having confiscated his property, and 
compelled his wife to marry another person, he 
determined on attempting the expulsion of the 
tyrant by force. In the year 857 he sailed from 
Zacynthus with only a small force and obtained 
possession of Syracuse, except Ortygia, without 
opposition during the absence of Dionysius in 
Italy. Dionysius returned shortly afterwards, 
and, aided by PhiliBtus attempted to raise the 
blockade of Ortygia : a battle was fought in the 
Great Harbour, in which Philistus was defeated 
and put to death ; and Dionysius found himself 
obliged to quit Syracuse and sail away to Italy. 
After hiB departure the Syracusans deposed 
Dion from his command, an ingratitude which 
embittered his mind, though he was Boon after- 
wards recalled, and on the surrender of Ortygia 
found himself master of Syracuse. But he was 
unwilling to give the citizens the liberty which 
they expected, and his despotic conduct Boon 
caused great discontent; the people complained 
with justice that they had only exchanged one 
tyrant for another. He caused his chief 
opponent, Heraclides, to be put to death, and 
confiscated the property of liis adversaries. 
Callipus, an Athenian, who had accompanied 
him from Greece, formed a conspiracy against 
him, and caused him to be assassinated in hiB 
own house, 858. (Plut. Dion; Diod. xvi. 0-20; 
Nep. Dion.) 

Dion Cassius ; Chrysostomni. [Dio.] 

Dion&ea. [Dione.J 

Didne (Aic6ktj), in Homer, is the mother of 
Aphrodite by Zeus (17. v. 812, 830, 370, 422) : in 
Hesiod, she is the daughter of Oceanus (Th. 
858) ; but in later mythologists, of Uranus and 
Ge or Aether and Terra (Apollod. i. 1, 8 ; Hyg. 
Fab. 1). In post-Homeric authors she is some- 
times Aphrodite herself (Theocr. vii. 116 ; Ov. 
Fast. ii. 461, A. A. iii. 8). Euripides ( Fr . 177) 
makes her = Semele, calling Dionysus her son. 
Dione was probably in the earliest Greek 
mythology the feminine of Zeus (whence her 
name), worshipped aB a supreme goddess in 
conjunction with him at Dodona (Dem. Meid. 
p. 580, § 58) ; but afterwards, when the influ- 
ence of Dodona was less predominant (before 
the Homeric period), she was displaced by Hera 
as the consort of Zeus, and in many of her attri- 
butes by the Cyprian Aphrodite, who thereupon 
becomes her daughter in mythology. 

Dionysius {Atovfaios). I. Historical .— 1. The 
Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, son of Hermocrates, 
born n.c. 480. He was born in a private but not 
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low station, and began life as a clerk in apublic 
office. He was one of the partisans of Hermo- 
crates, the leader of the aristooratical party, and 
was severely wounded in the attempt which 
Hermocrates made to effect by force hiB restora- 
tion from exile. He subsequently Berved in the 
great war against the Carthaginians, who had 
invaded Sicily under Hannibal, the son of Gisco, 
and successively reduced and destroyed Selinus, 
Him era, and Agrigentum. These disasters, and 
especially the failure of the Syracusan general, 
Daphnoeus, to relieve Agrigentum, had created 
a general spirit of discontent and alarm, of 
which Dionysius skilfully availed himself. He 
succeeded in procuring a decree for deposing 
the existing generals, and appointing others in 
their stead, among whom was Dionysius him- 
self, b.c. 406. His efforts were from this time 
directed towards supplanting his new colleagues 
and obtaining the sole direction of affairs. 
These efforts were crowned with success. In the 
following year (405), the other generals were de- 
posed, and Dionysius, though only twenty-five 
years of age, waB appointed sole general, with 
full powers. From this period we may date the 
commencement of his reign, or tyranny, which 
continued without interruption for thirty-eight 
years. His first step was to procure the appoint- 
ment of a body-guard, which he speedily in- 
creased to the number of 1000 men: at the 
same time he inducod the Syracusans to double 
the pay of all the troops, and took every means 
to ingratiate himself with the mercenaries. By 
his marriage with the daughter of Hermocrates 
he secured to himself the support of all the 
remaining partisans of that leader. He con- 
verted the island of Ortygia into a strong for- 
tress, in which he took up his own residence. 
After concluding a peace with Carthage, and 
putting down a formidable insurrection in 
Syracuse, he began to direct his arms against 
the other cities of Sicily. Naxos, Catana, and 
Leontini, successively fell into his power, either 
by force or treachery. For several years after 
this he made preparations for renewing the war 
with Carthage. In 897 he declared war against 
Carthage. At first he met with great success, 
; but in 395 his fleet was totally defeated, and 
he was obliged to shut himself up within the 
walls of Syracuse, where he was besieged by 
; the Carthaginians both by sea and land. A 
pestilence Shortly after broke out in the Car- 
thaginian camp, and greatly reduced the enemy; 
whereupon Dionysius suddenly attacked the 
enemy both by sea and land, defeated the army, 
and burnt great part of their fleet. The Car- 
! tliaginians were now obliged to withdraw. In 
| 393 they renewed the war with no better suc- 
cess, and in 892 they concluded a peace with 
Dionysius. This treaty left Dionysius at 
leisure to continue the ambitious projects in 
which he had previously engaged against the 
Greek cities in Italy. He formed an alliance 
with the Lucan ions, and crossed over into 
Italy. He subdued Caulonia, Hipponium, and 
Bliegium, 887. He was in close alliance with 
the Locrians ; and his powerful fleets gave him 
the command both of the Tyrrhenian and 
Adriatic seas. He waB now at the summit of 
his greatness, and during the twenty years that 
elapsed from this period to his death, he pos- 
sessed an amount of power and influence 
far exceeding those enjoyed by any other 
Greek before the time of Alexander. During 
this time he was twice engaged again in war 
with Carthage— namely, in 888, when a treaty 
was concluded, by which the river Halycns was 
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fixed as (he boundary of the two powers ; and against him, and wreaked their vengeanoe in the 
again in 868 , in the middle of which war most cruel manner on his wife and daughters. 
Dionysius died at Syracuse, 867. His last He continued to reign in Syracuse for the next 
illness is said to have been brought on by ex- three years, till Tzmoleon came to Sicily, to 
oessive fe asting ; but, according to some ac- deliver the Greek cities of the island from the 
counts, his death was hastened by his medical tyrants. As he was unable to resist Timoleon 
attendants, in order to secure the succession for he surrendered the citadel into the hands of the 
his son. After the death of his first wife, latter, on condition of being allowed to depart 
Dionysius had married almost exactly at the in safety to Corinth, 848. Here he spent the 
same time— some said, even on the same day — remainder of his life in a private condition. 
Doris, a Locrian of distinguished birth, and According to some writers, he was reduced to . 
Aristomache, a Syracusan, the daughter of his support himself by keeping a school ; others 
supporter Hipparinus, and the sister of Dion, say, that he became one of the attendants on 
By Doris he had three children, of whom the the rites of Cybele, a set of mendicant priests 
eldest was his successor, DionysiuB. The cha- of the lowest class. (Diod. xvi. ; Plut. Timol. 
racter of Dionysius has been drawn in the 14 ; Athen. p. 541 ; Aelian, V. H. vi. 12 ; Cic. 
blackest colours by many ancient writers ; he Tuac. iii. 12.) — 8. Tyrant of Heraclea on the 
appears indeed to have been taken as the type of Euxine, son of Clearchus, succeeded his brother 
a tyrant, in the worst sense. In his latter years Timotheus in the tyranny about b.c. 888. He 
he became extremely suspicious, and apprehen- was said to have been the mildeBt and justeBt of 
sive of treachery even from his nearest friends, all the tyrants that had ever lived. He married 
and is said to have adopted the most excessive Amastris, niece of Darius. In 806 he assumed 
precautions to guard against it. Many of these the title of king, and died shortly afterwards at 
stories have, however, an air of great exaggera- the age of fifty-five. (Diod. xvi. 88, xx. 70.) 
tion. (Cic. Tu8c. v. 20.) Dionysius was fond II. Literary. 1. Of Halicarnassus, a cele- 
of literature and the arts. He adorned Syracuse brated rhetorician, came to Borne about b.c. 29, 
with splendid temples and other public edifices, for the purpose of making himself acquainted 
so as to render it unquestionably the greatest with the Latin language and literature. He 
of all Greek cities. He was himself a poet, and lived at Rome on terms of friendship with many 
repeatedly contended for the prize of tragedy distinguished men, such as Q. Aelius Tubero, 
at Athens. Here he several times obtained the and the rhetorician CaeciliuB ; and he remained 
second and third prizes, and just before his in the city for twenty-two years, till his death, 
death, bore away the first prize at the Lenaea, b.c. 7. His principal work, which he composed 
with a play called 1 The Hansom of Hector.’ at Rome in the later period of his life, was a 
He sought the society of men distinguished history of Rome in twenty- two books, entitled 
in literature and philosophy, entertaining the ‘Po/iaiir^ ’ApxfuoAoy/a. It contained the his- 
poet Philoxenus at his table, and inviting Plato tory of Rome from the mythical times down to 
to Syracuse, whom, however, he afterwards b.c. 264, in which year the history of Polybius 
dismissed. [Plato.] (Diod. xiii. xiv. xv.) begins with the Punic wars. The first nine 
— 2. The Younger, son of the preceding, buc- books alone are complete ; of the tenth and 
ceeded his father as tyrant of Syracuse, b.c. eleventh we have the greater part ; and of the 
867. He was at this time under thirty years remaining nine we possess nothing but frag- 
of age : he had been brought up at his father’s ments and extracts. Dionysius treated the 
court in idleness and luxury, and Rtudiously early history of Rome with great minuteness, 
precluded from taking any part in public The eleven books extant do not carry the liis- 
affairs. The ascendency which Dion, and tory beyond B.c. 441, so that the eleventh hook 
through his means Plato, obtained for a time breaks off very soon after the decemviral legis- 
over his mind was undermined by flatterers and lation. This peculiar minuteness in the early 
the companions of his pleasures. Yet his court history, however, was in a great measure the 
was at this time a great place of resort for consequence of the object he had proposed to 
philosophers and men of letters : besides Plato, himself, which, as he himself states, was to 
whom he induced by the most urgent entreaties impress upon the Greeks a just appreciation of 
to pay him a second visit, Aristippus of Cyrene, Rome’s greatness. Dionysius had no clear no- 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, Speusippus, and others, are tions about the early constitution of Rome, aud 
stated to have spent some time with him at was led astray by the nature of the institutions 
Syracuse ; and he cultivated a friendly inter- which he saw in his own day ; and thus makes 
course with Archytas and the Pythagoreans of innumerable mistakes in treating of the history 
Magna Graecia. Dion, who had been banished of the constitution. Nevertheless, he has pro- 
by Dionysius, returned to Sicily in 857, at the Berved to us from ancient authorities much 
head of a small force, with the avowed object that is of the greatest value to the historian 
of dethroning Dionysius. The latter was absent when other light fails altogether ; and for the 
from Syracuse at the time that Dion landed in student of mythology his work is a storehouse 
Sicily; but he instantly returned to Syracuse, of ancient traditions.— Dionysius also wrote 
where the citadel still held out for him. [Dion.] various rhetorical and critical works, which 
But finding it impossible to retain his power, abound with excellent remarks and criticisms 
he sailed away to Italy with his most valuable on the works of the classical writers of Greece, 
property, and thus lost the sovereignty after a They show that he was a greater critio than 
reign of twelve years, 856. He now repaired to historian. The following are the extant works 
Locri, the native city of his mother, Doris, of this claBs : 1. faropitcfi, addressed to 

where he was received in the most friendly one Echecrates, part of which is certainly 
manner; but he made himself tyrant of the spurious. 2. n#p2 cruv$4<rc*s ivoydrwv, treats 
city, and is said to have treated the inhabitants of oratorical power, and on the combination of 
with the utmost cruelty. After remaining at words according to the different styles of ora- 
Locri ten years, he availed himself of the tory. 8. T&y apxalwv Kplats, contains cha- 
intemal dissensions at Syracuse to recover pos- racteristics of poets, from Homer down to 
session of his power in that city, 846. xhe Euripides ; of some historians, such as Hero- 
Loerians took advantage of his absence to revolt dotus, Thucydides, Philistus, Xenophon, and 
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Theopompus ; and, lastly, of some philosophers i of the Middle Comedy (fragments in Meinekej.— 
and orators. 4 . IJepl r&v hpxalotv far6pwv 9 . Samamed Thrax, from his fatlier being a 
farouvq/uvritrfiol, contains criticisms on the most Thracian, was himself a native either of Alex- 
emment Greek orators, of which we now possess andria or Byzantium. He is also called a Rho- 
only the first three sections, on Lycias, Iso- dian, because at one time he resided at Rhodes, 
crates, and Isaeus. The other three sections and gave instructions there. He also taught 
treated of Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Ae- at Rome, about b.c. 80. He was a very cele- 
schines ; but they are lost, with the exception of brated grammarian ; but only one of his works 
the first part of the fourth section, which treated has come down to us: a small treatise, en- 
of the oratorical power of Demosthenes. 5. titled ypapparucf}, which became the 

’EwurroAh Tpbs 'Aufuuov, a letter to his friend basis of all subsequent grammars, and was a 
Ammaeus, in which he shows that most of the standard book in grammar schools for many 
orations of Demosthenes had been delivered centuries. (Ed. Beaker, in Anecdota Gr. 1816.) 
before Aristotle wrote his Rhetoric , and conse- III. Artists. — 1. Of Argos, a statuary, flou- 
quently that Demosthenes had derived no in- rished b.c. 476.-2. Of Colophon, a painter, 
struction from Aristotle. 6. *Eiri<rro\h rpbs contemporary with Polygnotus of ThasoB, whose 
Tvauov Uopr/itov, was written by Dionysius with works he imitated in every respect except 
a view of justifying the unfavourable opinion in grandeur. Aristotle (Po8t. 2) says that 
which he had expressed upon Plato, and which Polygnotus painted the likenesses of men better 
Pompey had censured. 7. Ilcpi rov 0 oukvS(Sov than the originals, Pauson made them worse, 
Xapafrrrjpos teal rS»v Koiiewv rov ovyypeuptws and Dionysius just like them (dpoiovs). It 
faiwjulrav, was written by Dionysius at the re- seems from this that the pictures of Dionysius 
quest of bus friend Tubero, for the purpose of were deficient in the ideal. (Cf. Aelian, V. H. 
explaining more minutely what he had written iv. 8 ; Plut. Timol. 86.) 

on Thucydides. As Dionysius in this work Dionyiopdlis (A lovvaov irdkis), a town in 
looks at the great historian from his rhetorical Phrygia, belonging to the conventus juridicus 
point of view, his judgment is often unjust and of Apamca, founded by Attalus and Eumenes. 
incorrect. 8. I Upl rS>v rov 0 ovkuM8ov l&tw- Dionysus (AiSwcros : Epic Awyvtros), the 
fuirwv, addressed to Ammaeus. 9. Ac ivapxos, god of wine (originally a nature-god of all trees 
a very valuable treatise on the life and orations and of fruitfulness in general). He iB also 
of Dinarohus. The beBt editions of the com- called both by the Greeks and Romans Bacchus 
plete works of Dionysius are by Sylburg, Frankf. (Bdtcxos), that is, the god who is worshipped with 
1586, two vols. fol., reprinted at Leipzig, 1691 ; loud cries, which was originally a mere epithet 
by Retake, Lips. 1774. The History is edited or surname of Dionysus, and does not occur 
separately by Kiessling, Lips. 1870.-2. Sur- till after the time of Herodotus. His names 
named Ch&lcus, because he advised the Athe- Evius and Sabasius are derived from the 
nians to coin brass money (Athen. p. 669) ; wrote cry c voi irafiot uttered by his worshippers (Dem. 
rhetorical orations, which have perished, and de Cor. p. 818, § 260) ; Bassareus from the long 
elegies, which are quoted by Plut. Nic. 5 ; Arist. dress, called bassara , worn by his Bacchanals, 
Rhet. iii. 2 ; Athen. pp. 668, 702.-8. Of Hera- and he is called Bromius as the god of revelry, 
clea, son of TheophantuH, was a pupil of Zeno, Dionysus is a deity of whom small account is 
and adopted the tenets of the Stoics. But in made in Homeric story. It does not appear 
consequence of a most painful complaint, he that he was known to Homer as the wine-god : 
abandoned the Stoic philosophy and mined the he is never so spoken of ; and Maron who gives 
Eleatics, whose doctrine, that and the the wine in Od. ix. 198 is priest of Apollo. He 

absence of pain was the highest good, had is named also in Od. xxiv. 74, in xi. 328 (in con 
more charms for him than the austere ethics of nexion with Naxos), and in 11. xiv. 825 as bora 
the Stoa. This renunciation of his former creed of Semele ; but the only precise account of him 
drew upon him the nickname of ptraBipLevos, is in II. vi. 183, where the ‘ raving ’ Dionysus is 
i.e. the renegade. He died in his eightieth year, represented as flying in terror from Lycurgus. 
of voluntary starvation. He wrote several The earliest mention of him as the giver of wine 
works, all of which are lost. Cicero censures is in Hesiod (Op. 615). The history of Dionysus 
him for having mixed up verses with his prose, as generally represented in post-Homeric lite 
and for his want of elegance and refinement.— rature and art, hut made up of various legends 
4. Of Magnesia, a distinguished rhetorician, of different origins and dates [see below], is as 
taught in Asia between B.c. 79 and 77, when follows. Dionysus was the son of Zeus and 
Cicero visited the East.— 8. Of Miletus, one of Semele the daughter of Cadmus of Thebes. It 
the earliest Greek historians, or logographi, and was generally believed that when Semele was 
a contemporary of Hecataeus, wrote a history of pregnant, she was persuaded by Hera, who ap- 
Persia (fragments by C. Mtiller, 1848).— 6. Of peared to her in disguise, to request the father 
Mytilene, sumamed Scytobrachion , taught at of the gods to appear to her in the same glory 
Alexandria in the first century b.c. He wrote and majesty in which he was accustomed to 
a prose work on the Argonauts, which was approach his own wife Hera. Zeus unwillingly 
consulted by DiodoruB Siculus.— 7. Sumamed complied, and appeared to her in thunder and 
PeriSgStei, from his being the author of a lightning. Semele was terrified and over- 
mpihyrftrts rrjs yrjs, which is still extant ; pro- powered by the sight, and being seized by the 
bably lived about a.d. 800. The work contains names, she gave premature birth to a child, 
a description of the whole earth, derived in Zeus saved the child from the flames, sewed 
great measure from Eratosthenes, in hexameter him up in his thigh, and thuB preserved him till 
verse, and is written in a terse and elegant he came to maturity. (Others say that Hermes 
style. It enjoyed great popularity in anoient saved him.) Various epithets which are given 
times. Two translations or paraphrases of it to the god refer to that occurrence, such as 
were made by Romans, one by Rufus Festus rvpiycyrjs, unpoppatfs, tujparpadrfjs, and igni- 
Avienus [Avienus], and the other by the gram- gena [for the probable origin of the myth see 
marian Priscian [Pbisoianus]. The best edi- below}. After the birth of Dionysus, Zeus 
tion of the original is by Bernhardy, Lips, entrusted him to Hermes, or, according to 
162$,— 9, Of Sinope, an Athenian comio poet others, to Persephone or Rhea, who took the 
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tion here given follows the lines of the Hymn. 
The god is alone in the ship and the sailors are 
already dol phin s below it. On the monument 
of Lysicrates there is another version. Satyrs 
have come to aid the god (who sits in the centre 


child to Ino and Athamas at Orchomenos, and 
persuaded them to bring him up as a girl. 

Hera was now urged on by her jealousy to 
throw Ino and Athamas into a state of madness. 

Zeus, in order to save his child, changed him 
into a nun, and carried him (or Ilermew carried 
him) to the nymphs of Mt. Nysa, who brought 
him up in a cave, and were afterwards rewarded 
by Zeus, by being placed as Hyades among the 
stars. Mt. Nysa, from which the god was 
believed to have derived his name, was in 
Thrace ; but mountains of the same name are 
found in different parts of the ancient world 
where he was worshipped, and where he was 
believed to have introduced the cultivation of 
the vine. When he had grown up, Hera drove 
Kim mad, in which state he wandered about 
through various parts of the earth. In especial 
he made a victorious progress in the East, teach* 
ing the inhabitants of the different countries of 
Asia the cultivation of the vine, and introdu- 
cing among them the elements of civilisation. 

In Euripides ( Bacch . 15) his progress East- 
wards does not extend further than Bactria; 
but, after the conqueBte of Alexander, legends 
made Bacchus also reach and subjugate India. 

(Diod. ii. 88; Strab. p. 505; Verg. Aen. vi. 

805.) Hence he is frequently represented in - . , , , 

works of art as drawn by tigers in triumph, the sea as dolphins. After he had thus through 



Dionysus in vessel. (Gerhard, Auterl. Vatenh.) 

with a lion beside him) ; and they are binding 
and slaying the pirates, and driving others into 
»ea as do! * “ " 


vicissitudes of suffering and 
insult established his di- 
vine nature throughout the 
world, he took his mother 
out of Hades, called her 
Thyone, and rose with her 
into Olympus. (Find. 01. 

ii. 25; Pyth. iii. 98; Diod. 

iii. 62, iv. 25.) This myth 
of his descent to the under- 
world and his return with 
his mother was much re- 
garded in the highest and 
purest form of the religion 
of Dionysus, as symbolising 
future life and a triumph 
over death. The story was 
localised especially at Ar- 
gos, where there was an old 
tradition that Dionysus had 
descended to Hades by the 
unfathomable lake Alcyo- 
nia, at Lerna (according to 
some accounts, having been 
slain by Perseus), and re- 
gained the upper world with 

The various stories of his inflicting punishment his mother at the same spot. Hence mystic 
on those who rejected him denote no doubt the 1 rites were celebrated annually to recall him 
resistance which the spread of his worship en- , from the grave. In a beautiful Etruscan mirror 
countered in various countries. [See Damascus ; : the youthful Dionysus is shown rejoining his 
Lycurgus ; Pknthjsus.] A legend (which may mother in the underworld, Apollo standing by. 
have grown out of a custom among sailors of Origin of the Worship of Dionysus. — Hero- 
wreathing their masts at certain times with dotus (ii. 52) speaks of Dionysus as a very late 
vine-leaves and ivy and clusters of grapes in addition to the Hellenic gods, and such doubtless 
honour of vintage festivals) has been a favourite he was under the guise familiar in Greek lite- 
subject with poets and artists in illustration of rature ; but among the deities who had been 
the divine power of Dionysus. He hired a ship , identified with him and absorbed into his 
which belonged to Tyrrhenian pirates to take i worship, were old gods of the country whose 
him from Icaria to Naxos ; but the men, instead | local rites gave rise to many of the legends 
of landing at Naxos, Bteered towards Asia to ‘ 



Dionysus drawn by tigers. (Museum Capilolinum. vol. iv. tav. 68.) 


sell him there as a slave. Thereupon the god 
changed the mast and oars into serpents, and 
himself into a lion; ivy grew around the vessel, 
and the sound of flutes was heard on every side ; 
the sailors were seised with madness, leaped 
into the sea, and were metamorphosed into 
dolphins. (Horn. Hymn, vii ; Ov. Met. iii. 582 ; 
Apolfod* iii. 5; Hyg. Fab . 184.) The illustra- 


lysi 

other attributes a nature-god of fruitfulness 
and reproduction of all trees and vegetation, 
and this from a period before the vine, after- 
wards his chief gift, had been introduced into 
Greece. The deity was a tree spirit, or a spirit 
of any other vegetable product of the earth, 
and either the tree itself or some animal re- 
garded in any locality as the incarnation of th$ 
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vegetation, became sacred and received sacri- into Greece — spread through Thessaly to Delphi, 
flees — in earlier times, even human sacrifices. At Delphi the worship of Dionysus and his 
It is thus not easy to say when the more savage oracle there were older than that of Apollo, 
part of the ritual of Dionysus was a remnant As deity of the vegetation of the earth, of its 
of primitive Greek worship, and when it was death and reproduction, Dionysus was one of 
Thracian or Oriental. Of this early Greek deity the xldwo* 0co2, and possessed the oracular 

powers which were attributed from primitive 


Phupheui (Bacchus) finding Hernia (Semele) in the under- Dionysus and Ampelus (the personified vine). (From a 
world. Seep. 294. b. (From a mirror found at Vuloi.) marble group in the British Museum.) 

of treeB and vegetation incorporated into the times to earth-spirits. There is a conflict of 
worship of Dionysus, we have the survival in tradition as to the claims of Poseidon, Dionysus, 
Atdvvcros teySpirrjs, or (vfavtpos (Plut. Symp. and Ge-Themis, to be the predecessors of Apollo 
v. 1), A. (rviclnis (Athen. p. 78), A. Audios (Pans, in this oracle ; but there is in truth no reason 
i. 81, 2) ; and in archaic art the god is repre- why all three should not have been in their 
sented as a rude image, half tree and half hu- various periods so regarded. The position 
man. The new religion of Dionysus, which occupied by Dionysus after the worahip of 
absorbed these old beliefs and rites, and took Apollo gained the supremacy rather seems to 
their place alike in the higher mysteries and imply that he was the immediate predecessor, 
in peasant festivals, was derived in the first and that he retained much of his old power 
instance from the Thracians. Herodotus speaks there by a sort of compromise (as indeed may 
of the three chief divinities of Thrace aB be indicated by the account of the battle of 
Dionysus, Ares, and Artemis (— Bendis). The Apollo with the Python and its results); for, 
Thracians were notable for their Btrong belief though Apollo became the great Delphic god, 
in a future life and immortality. Herodotus sole possessor of the oracle, and reigning at 
(iv. 94) describes the fashion among the Getae Delphi for nine out of the twelve months, yet 
of Bonding messages to their god by tossing one Dionysus held a place only second to him. 
of their tribesmen upon spears, that so he It is probable that the orgiastic worship of 
might journey to the other world. ThiB god, Dionysus, with its midnight torch-revels on the 
named Zalmaxis, seems to be the same as mountains of Thrace, of Parnassus and of 
Sabazius (—Dionysus), who was worshipped Cithaeron, was in Boeotia, as at Delphi, handed 
both in Thrace and in Phrygia with orgiastic on from Thrace, though it is possible that it 
rites, partly Phrygian and influenced by the may have reached Thebes from the islands, 
ritual of Cybele, and partly Thracian, since By whichever route it arrived, it found at 
the two races were of the same origin and Thebes the local story of the birth of the earth- 
there was a near connexion in their sacred deity, who became thereafter identified with 
rites. In Thraoe, as in Phrygia, was an early Dionysus. That it was not established without 
home of Dionysus; and it is probable that the a struggle and a victory over an older cult is 
orgiastic dances, with cymbals and drums, of shown in the story of Pentheub. The theory 
Bacchantio women, variously called Maenades, of Bachofen is probably right as to the origin 
Thyiades, or Clodones, was originally an in- of the strange legend regarding the birth of 
cantation to wake and recall the sleeping god Dionysus from the thigh of Zeus : that it is an 
of vegetation in the spring time, a custom trace- expression in myth for the eouvade among 
•hie m many other nations. From Thrace the primitive tribes ; i.e. the custom of asserting 
worship of Dionysus— perhaps simultaneously the paternity of the father by pretending that 
with the introduction of the vine, which seems the birth-pangs affected him chiefly ; so that in 
(o have come from Asia Minor through Thraoe this Greek myth the struggle between the two 
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systems of kindred and desoent, the maternal 
end the paternal, may be traced. (Cf. Aesch. 
Bum. 186, 268 ; Diet, of Ant. art. Matnmo- 
nium.) More important still from its effect on 
literature as well as on religion is the intro- 
duction of this worship into Attica. The men- 
tion in legend of the northern domes Eleutherae 
and Icana as the first Beats of the cultivation 
of the vine and the worship of its god indicate 
that the introduction was from Boeotia. The 
myth (which is related under Icarius) seems 
to have arisen in explanation of the rituals of 
the aacoliaamua , or peasant dance on the wine- 
skins, and the swinging images by which the 
god of trees was propitiated [cf. Diet, of Ant. 
art. Oadlla], Dionysus so worshipped was 
especially the peasant god, and the simpler 
rites were preserved in the wine-feasts of the 
rural Dionysia. [Diet, of Ant. e.v.] The really 
important result was that from the custom of 
representing in sacred choruses the history of 
the god, as a benefactor of mankind who through 
insults sufferings gained his victory over 
all Greek lands, the Attic 

® Tragedy was developed 
as a national act of woi> 
ship to the god [Diet, 
of Ant. art. Tragoedia]. 
The mysteries in the wor- 
ship of Dionysus were 
partly due to the Orphic 
rites from Thracian and 
Phrygian cult, hut were 
probably more directly 
derived from the Cretan 

(From a eatoofNaxo. in worehipof DionysuB-Za- 
Sicily : sth cent, b.c.) greus. The mythical story 

tells that this deity was 
bom from Zeus (in the form of a snake) and 
Persephone ; that from the jealousy of Hera he 
was torn in pieces by the Titans, after he had in 
vain assumed many shapes, and lastly that of 
a bull, to escape them. His mangled body was 
buried at Delphi, but Athene gave the heart to 
Zeus, who swallowed it and brought forth the 
new Dionysus, named Iaochus, who was nursed 
by nymphs and satyrs, and swung in the 
winnowing basket as a cradle, the ‘mystics 
vannus * of lacchus. The story (nearly akin to 
the Egyptian myth of Osiris, whom the Greeks 
identified with Dionysus) is a myth in the first 
place of the death in winter and renewal in 
spring of the vegetation ; and the swinging of 
the basket was the ritual by which in early 
times it was sought to rouse the plant-life from 
its sleep ; and in the second place it expressed 
the belief in a death and a resurrection : for 
both these reasons lacchus (or Dionysus) was 
associated with Demeter and Core (or Perse- 
phone) in the mysteries. The notoriety of the 
evils resulting from the worst festivals of 
Dionysus, and the evil repute of the Baccha- 
nalia, have tended to obscure the purer and 
more elevating part of the religion, but it is 
important not to forget it. The rending of 
Dionysus-Zagreus cannot be dismissed as merely 
the crushing of the grape, like the John Barley- 
corn of English ballad : it is rather the tearing 
of the victims in savage sacrifices, possibly in 
totem sacrifices ; and in such sacrifices the deity, 
or the sacred animal (at one time a human 
sacrifice), was often slain, and the eating of the 
slaughtered victim was supposed to give to the 
worshippers some of the strength and power of 
the deity. Out of some such ritual the story 
of the death of Zagreus probably arose. The 
yites spread westwards from Crete through the I 


islands, and so reached Athens (Diod. v. 74). 
Hence perhaps the savage worship of Dionysus 
wfxriffrTfs (eater of raw flesh) at Lesbos, Chios, 
and Tenedos, betokening human saorifioe to 
the god of vines in early times, though it may 
as probably have been derived from Thrace ^ or 
Phrygia : for the frantic worship of the Thracian 
or the Boeotian thiasus had the same cha- 
racteristics. At Naxos his rites were less 
barbarous, and that island, which claimed also 
to be the birthplace of the god, seems to have 
passed on some of the ritual, including the 
marriage of Dionysus, to Athens. [See Ariadne.] 
Dionysus, or Bacchus, was introduced into the 
Homan worship through Magna Graecia and 
Etruria, and with all the worst features of the 
rites [Diet, of Ant. art. Bacchanalia ], and th» 



Dionysus. (From a painting at Pompeii.) 


name and story of Bacchus took the place of 
the native Italian deity of the vintage. [See 
under Liber.] The animals specially sacred to 
Dionysus ana sacrificed to him were the bull 
and the goat. The bull held thiB place as 
signifying might and strength in generation 
(possibly also, as some think, a relic of totemism), 
and in some way identified with him, so that 
Dionysus is called fHomepws, or, ‘ aureo cornu 
decorus,' and appears on coins in the shape of 
a bull. The ram or the goat was sacrificed to 
him for the same reason, as signifying to the 
herdsmen fertility, though poets gave as a cause 
the story that the goat had eaten the vine. 
(. Anth . Pal. ix. 75; Ov. Fast. i. 867; Verg. 
Georq. ii. 880.) The serpent was sacred to him 
as being one of the \0qviqi 0eo(, or gods of the 
earth and of the underworld. In primitive art 
Dionysus was worshipped under the rude 
emblem of the phallus, or as a figure partly 
tree partly man. In more advanced art he was 
represented as a bearded man, often of dignified 
appearance, fully clothed in the long tunic, and 
crowned with ivy or vine, often with the thyrsus 
in his hand; and this type reappears in late 
Hellenic and in Roman art. But the type 
which predominated from Praxiteles onwards, 
was that of a youth, or young man, a soft and 
almost feminine shape, with a languid expres- 
sion, naked, or clad only with a fawn-skin, and 
crowned with ivy or vine leaves : oommon, too 
is tho representation of the infopt Bacchus 
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[See cut under Praxiteles.] In many reliefs queue© of which he was permitted to retain his 
and pictures he has his attendant troops of command. (Dem. de Oners.) 
satyrs and nymphs, and is sometimes drawn by Dioso6ridis Insula (A io<ricopl9ov vrjtros : Soco~ 

tigers or panthers in allusion to his Indian tra), an island off the S. coast of Arabia, 
conquests. In the scene engraved below, re- The island itself was unproductive, but it was a 
presenting Dionysus as the guest of a mortal commercial emporium ; and the N. part of the 

island was inhabited 
by Arabian, Egyp- 
tian and Greek mer- 
chants (Ptol. viii. 22, 

^iosc5r!des (Aio<r- 
Kopforjs). 1. A dis- 
ciple of Isocrates, 
and a Greek gram- 
marian, wrote upon 
Homer. — 2. The 
author of thirty-nine 
epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, 
seems to have lived 
in Egypt about the 
\ time of Ptolemy 
1) Euergetcs. — 3. Pe- 
1 dacius or Pedanins, 
of Anazarba in Cili- 
cia, a Greek physi- 
cian, probably lived 

Dionysus received as a guest. (From the Combe Marbles, British Museum.) i n the second century 

of the Christian era. 



[Diet, of Ant. art. Theoxenia]— according to He has left behind him a treatise on Materia 
some of Icarius ; according to others, of a sue- Medica (Ilepi "TAtjs * larpiKrjs ), in five books, a 
cessful poet —the god is attended by Silenus and work of great labour and research, which for 
youthful satyrs. many ages was received as a standard produc- 

Dioph&nes (Aio<t>dv7js). 1. Of Mytilenc, a tion. It consists of a description of all the articles 
distinguished Greek rhetorician, come to Rome, then used in medicine, with an account of their 
where he instructed Tib. Gracchus and became supposed virtues. The other works under the 
his intimate friend. After the murder of Grac- name of Dioscorides are probably spurious. Best 
chus, Diophanes was also put to death. (Cic. edition by Sprengel (Lips. 1829, 1880). 

Brut. 27, 104 ; Plut. Tib. Oracch. 8, 20.)— 2. Dioscfiri (A iScKopoi : later At6trKovpoi) — that 

Of Nicoea, in Bithynia, in the first century b.c., is, sons of Zeus — the well-known heroes, Castor 
abridged the agricultural work of Cassius (K darrwp) and Pollnx or Polydeuces (IIoAi/- 
Dionysius for king Deiotarus (Varr. JR. B. i. 1, M tens). The two brothers were sometimes called 
10). Castores by the Romans. — According to Homer, 

Diophantus (Aio<pavros). 1. An Attic ora- they were the sons of Leda and Tyndareus, 
tor and contemporary of Demosthenes, with king of Lacedaemon, and consequently brothers 
whom he opposed the Macedonian party (Dem. of Helen (II. iii. 286 ; Od. xi. 298). Hence 
F. L. p. 486, § 297). 2.— Of Alexandria, a they are often called by the patronymic Tyn- 

Greek writer on Algebra. His period is un- ddridae. But in later tradition they are sons 
known : but he probably ought not to be of Zeus (Hes. ap. Schol. ad Pind. Nem. x. 160 ; 
placed before the end of the fifth century of Horn. Hymn. 16 ; Pind. Pyth. xi. 94 ; Eur. Or. 
our era. He wrote Arithmetical in thirteen 1689 ; Theocr. xxii. 1) : in Homer, too, Helen is 
books, of which only six are extant, and one the daughter of Zeus (II. iii. 426). It is only 
book, De Multangulis Numeris, on polygonal in late tradition that they, like Helen, are born 
numbers. These books contain a system of from an egg. Castor was famous for his skill 
reasoning on numbers by the aid of general in taming and managing horses, and Pollux for 
symbols, and with some use of symbols of ope- his skill in boxing. Both had disappeared from 
raton ; it treats of the solution of algebraic the earth before the Greeks went against Troy, 
equations, determinate and indeterminate, Although they were buried, says Homer, yet 
simple, quadratic or cubic, with one unknown they came to life every other day, and they 
[see Diet . of Ant. art. Arithmetical Edition enjoyed honours like those of the godB. — Ac- 
hy Bachet, 1621 ; in German by Schulz, 1821. cording to another story again, Pollux and 
Dioplthei (Aioirc iBris). 1. A half-fanatic, Helen only were children of Zeus, and Castor 
half-impostor, who made at Athens an appa- was the son of Tyndareus. Hence Pollux was 
rently thriving trade of oracleB : he was much immortal, while Castor was subject to old age 
satirised by the comic poets (Aristoph. Eq. and death like every other mortal. (Apolloa. 
1081, Vesp. 880, Av. 988).— 2. An Athenian iii. 10 ; Hyg. Fab. 77 ; cf. Pind. Nem. x. 80 ; 
general, father of the poet Menander, was sent Theocr. xxiv. 180.) They were born, according 
out to the Thracian Chersonesus about b. c. 844, to different traditions, at different places, such as 
at the head of a body of Athenian settlers or Amyclae, Mount Taygetus, or in a small island 
KhripovYoi. In the Chersonese he became in- nearPephnos (Pans. iii. 26, 2).— The fabulous life 
volved in disputes with the Cardians, who were of the Dioscuri is marked by three great events, 
supported by Philip. The latter sent a letter 1 . Their expedition against Athens . Theseus 
of remonstrance to Athens and Diopithes was had carried off their sister Helen from Sparta, 
arraigned by the Macedonian party, but was and kept her in confinement at Aphidnae, under 
defended by Demosthenes in the oration, still the superintendence of his mother Aethra. 
extant, on the Chersonese, B. c. 841, in conse- While Theseus was absent from Attica, the 
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Dioscuri marched into Attica, and ravaged the 
country round the city. Academus revealed to 
them that Helen was kept at Aphidnae : the 
t)ioscuri took the place by assault, carried away 
their sister Helen, and made Aethra their 
prisoner. (Plut. Thea. 41 ; Apollod. 1. c . ; Paus. 
1 . 41, 4 ; Hdt. ix. 78.) 2. Their part in the 
expedition of the Argonauts , as they had 
before taken part in the Calydonian hunt. 
During the voyage of the Argonauts, it once 
happened that when the heroes were de- 
tained by a vehement storm, and Orpheus 
prayed to the Samothracian gods, the storm 
suddenly subsided, and stars appeared on the 
heads of the Dioscuri. On their arrival in 
the country of the Bebryces, Pollux fought 
against Amyous, the gigantic son of Poseidon, 
and conquered him. During the Argonautic 
expedition they founded the town of Dioscurias. 
This myth indicates the connexion of the Dios- 
curi with Orphic tradition, and with the Cabiri, 
whose name is joined with theirs in some in- 
scriptions, and who are similarly saviours from 
shipwreck. [Cabihi ; Diet, of Ant. art. Cabiri .] 
8. Their battle with the sons of Aphareus. 
Once the Dioscuri, in conjunction with Idas and 
Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, had carried 
away a herd of oxen from Arcadia. Idas ap- 
propriated the herd to himself, and drove it to 
nis home in Messene. The Dioscuri then in- 
vaded Messene, drove away the cattle of which 
they had been deprived, and much more in ad- 
dition. Hence arose a war between the Dios- 
curi and the sons of Aphareus, which was carried 
on in Messene or Laconia. Castor, the mortal, 
fell by the hands of Idas, but Pollux slew 
Lynceus, and Zeus killed Idas by a flash of 
lightning. Pollux then returned to his brother, 
whom he found breathing his last, and he 
prayed to Zeus to be permitted to die with 
nim. Zeus gave him the option, either to live 
as his immortal son in Olympus, or to share his 
brother's fate and to live alternately one 
day under the earth, and the other in the 
heavenly abodes of the gods. (Pind. Nem. 
x. 60 ; Apollod. iii. 11; Tsetz. ad Lyc.) A 
variation of the story makes the quarrel arise 
about the daughters of Lycippus, Phoebe and 
Hilaira, whom the brothers had carried off. 
They were therefore attacked by Idas and 
Lynceus, to whom the maidens were betrothed. 
(Theocr. xxii. 187 ; Ov. Fast. v. 699.) Accord- 
ing to yet another form of the story, ZeuB re- j 
warded the attachment of the two brothers by 
placing them among the stars as Gemini 
(Hyg. Poet. Astr. ii. 22). These heroic youths 
received divine honours. Laconia was ap- 
parently the earliest home of their worship : at 
Sparta, Amyclae, and Therapne they were 
specially honoured, with war-dances and games 
(Paus. iii. 18, 14, 19, iv. 27) : but the Messenians 
also claimed them aB gods of their country 
(Paus. iii. 26). From tnc Peloponnese their 
worship naturally spread to the Greek colonies 
in Sicily and Magna Graecia. Their principal 
characteristic was that of Otol crcrrrjpcs — that is, 
mighty helpers of man — whence they were some- 
times called Hvcuces or Atwcres : ana under this 
name especially (which belonged to the Cabiri) 
they were worshipped at Athens, where they 
had a temple called hydtceiov, on the northern 
slope of tne Acropolis (Paus. i. 18 ; Dem. c. 
Steph. L p. 1125, § 81). They were worshipped 
more especially as the protectors of travellers by 
sea, and their stars appeared above the ship as 
a sura sign of help (Callim. Lav, PaU. 24; 
fiof* OtL i. 8, 2 ; i. 12, 27) : a myth which is with 


much probability derived from the phenomenon 
‘ St. Elmo's Fire.’ Twin deities ana twin heroes 
are common in all mythology: it is possibly 
right to find, as some writers do, an origin for 
the Dioscuri in Indian religion. However that 
may be, they seem to have been twin gods of 
light, and therefore on white horseB (Pind. 
Pyth. i. 120) ; but they were godB of the under- 
world as well as of the heaven, and presided 
over changes from darkness to light, and from 
death to life. Hence, perliaps, their general 
character of saviours invoked in battle and in 
shipwreck. They were also the deities especi- 
ally invited as guests at the Theoxenia [Diet. 



of Ant. s.v.]. On a vase from Camirus now in 
the British Museum, they are represented as 
coming to such a feast ; and stories are told of 
punishments inflicted upon the inhospitable, 
and rewards for kindly reception (Hdt. vi. 127 ; 
Paus. iii. 16). The archaic symbols of the twin 
gods were two beams (SSicava, Plut. de Am. 
Fr. i. p. 86), two amphorae, often entwined 
with snakes, or two stars; and on coins the 
stars often appear above the two horsemen. 
Their distinctive dress was the chlamys and the 
conical cap (iriAos) which, however, does not 
seem to have belonged to them earlier than the 
third century b. c., when it begins to appear on 
coins. On earlier representations they are bare- 
headed, or wear the petasus. This conical cap 
was Spartan (Thuc. iv. 8), but it does not appear 
why the Dioscuri received it so late, unless it be 
that it was transferred to them from the Cabiri. 
The explanation attempted was that it repre- 
sented half an egg (Lucian, Dial. Deor. 26). 
Respecting their festivals, see Diet, of Ant., arts. 
Anaceia , Dioseuria. Their usual representation 



in works of art is that of two youthful horsemen 
with the egg-shaped helmets or caps, crowned 
with stars, and with spears in their hands. — 
At Rome the worship of the Dioscuri was intro- 
duced at an early time. It had passed no doubt 
from Tarentum to other parts of Italy, notably 


DIOSCURIAS 

to Etruria, where the Dioscuri are represented 
with the Cabiri on mirrors. Tusculum had be- 
come a special site of their worship : hence in 
the battle of Begillus the dictator, A. Postu- 
mius, following the custom of invoking the ene- 
mies' gods, during the battle vowed a temple to 
them. It was erected in the Forum, on the 
spot where they had been seen after the battle, 
opposite the temple of Vesta. It was conse- 
crated on the 15th of July, the anniversary of 
the battle of Begillus. Similar aid had been 
given to the Locrians, at the battle of Sagra, 



The Dioscuri. (MilUn. Gal. Myth., pi. 106.) 


and was afterwards given at the battle of 
Pydna, find again against the Cimbri (Cic. 
N. D. ii. 2, 6, iii. 5, 11 ; Plut. Mar. 26). The 
equites regarded the Dioscuri as their pa- 
trons. From the year b. c. 805, the equites 
went every year, on the 15th of July, at the 
transvectio equitum , in a magnificent proces- 
sion on horseback, from the temple of Mars 
through the main streets of the city, across the 
Forum, and by the temple of Castor and 
Pollux. [Diet, of Ant. art. Equites.] 

Dioscfirlas (AiotrKovpids: Aioo-Kovpievs : Isku- 
ria) y an important town in Colchis on the river 
Anthemus, NW. of the Phasis, founded by the 
Milesians, was a great emporium for all the 
surrounding people : under the Romans called 
Sebastopolis (Strab. p. 497 ; Procop. B. O. iv. 4). ; 

Dioft-HiSron (A < hs 'Upbv : Aiotritpir^s), a 
small town on the Cayster N. of Ephesus (Thuc. 
viii. 29). Its medieval name was Pyrgi. 

Diosp51is (Ai6<rirokis : Ato<ncoklrri$). 1. D. 
Magna, the later name of Thebes in Egypt. 
[Thebae.] — 2. Ik Parva, called by Pliny Jovis 
Oppidum, the capital of the NomoB Diospolites 
in Upper Egypt. — 3. A town in Lower Egypt 
in the Delta near Mendes, in the midst of 
marshes. — 4 . (Ludd, Lydd ), the name given by 
the Greek ana Roman writers to the Lydda of 
tlie Scriptures.— -6. A town in Pontus, originally 
called Cabira. 

Diovis. [Jupiter.] 

Diphilus ( Atyikos), one of the principal Athe- 
nian comic poets of the New Comedy and a con- 
temporary of Menander and Philemon, was a 
native of Sinope. He is said to have exhibited 
100 plays. Though, in point of time, Diphilus 
belonged to the New Comedy, his poetry seems 
to have had more of the character of the Middle. 
This is shown, among other indications, by the 
frequency with which he chose mythological 
subjects for his plays, and by his bringing 
on the stage thepoets Archilochus, Hipponax, 
and Sappho. Tne Roman comio poets bor- 
rowed largely from Diphilus. The Gatina of 
Plautus is a translation of his KktipoiuMvot. 
His '2vvam(Mi<ncovr*s was translated by Plau- 
tus in the lost play of the Commmiertie*, and 
was partly followed by Terence in his AdeVphi. 
Xhe Rv4<m of Flautue it also a translation of 
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a play of Diphilus, but the title of the Greek 
play is not known. (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr.) 

Dipoenui and Seyllii (Alwotvos teat itcvk- 
kts), very ancient Greek sculptors, who are 
always mentioned together, flourished about 
b.c. 560. They were natives of Crete, whence 
they went to Sicyon, which was for a long time 
the chief seat of Grecian art. Their disciples 
were TectaeuB and Angelion, Learchus of Rhe- 
gium, Doryclidas and his brother Medon, Don- 
tas, and Theocles, who were all four Lacedae- 
monians. Dipoenus and Scyllis are sometimes 
called sons of Daedalus, by which we are only 
to understand that they belonged to the archaic 
‘ Daedalian ' style of art. [Daedalus.] (Paus. 
ii. 82, iii. 17, v. 17, vi. 19.) 

Dirae, a name of the Furiae. [Eumenides.] 
Dire 5 (Alptcrj), daughter of Helios and wife of 
Lycus. Her Btory is related under Amphion. 
Her punishment is the subject of the sculpture 
at Naples by Apollonius and Tauriscus, called 



Diroe, by Apollonius and Taurlsous. 


‘ The Famese Bull,’ which shows ZethuB and 
Amphion binding Dirce to the horns of the 
bull. Antiope appears in the background, and 
on the base are the hound of Zethus, the lyre 
of Amphion, and a figure representing Mount 
Cithtieron. 

Dirphys (Aiptpvs : Delphi ), a mountain in 
Euboea. 

Dis. [Pluto.] 

DIum (Alov : Auvs, Aiaxrrhs : Malathria). 1. 
An important town in Macedonia on the 
Thermaic gulf, so called after a temple of Zeus. 
Here were placed the equestrian statues by 
Lysippus of the Macedonians who had fallen at 
the battle of the Granicus. (Strab. p. 880; 
Thuc. iv. 78 ; Arrian, An. i. 16 ; Liv. xliv. 7.)— 48. 
A town in Chalcidice in Macedonia, on the 
Strymonic gulf.— 3. A town in Euboea, not far 
from the promontory Cenaeum. 

Divico, the leader of the Helvetians in the 
war against L. Cassius in b.c. 107, was at the 
head of the embassy sent to Julius Caesar, 
nearly fifty years later, b.c. 58, when he was 
about to attack the Helvetians (Caes. B.G. i. 18). 

Diviti&CUS, an Aeduan noble and brother of 
Dumnorix, was a warm adherent of the Romans 
and of Caesar, who, in consideration of his en- 
treaties, pardoned the treason of Dumnorix in 
b.c. 58. In the same year he took the most 
prominent part among the Gallic chiefs in re- 
questing Caesar’s aid against Ariovistus ; he had 
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some time before gone even to Borne to ask the I of having been guilty of extortion in hie pro. 
senate to interfere , but without success. During / vince, but he was acquitted. (Flut outi.8&; 
this visit he was the guest of Cicero. (Caes. I Appian, B. C. i .100; 8uet.Jul.49, 55.)— § . WL, 
B. G. i. 16, ii. 4, vi. 12; Cic. Div. i. 41, 90.) praetor urbanus 81, when the cause of P. 

Pivodttnun (Metz), subsequently Medio - 1 Quintius was tried; Cicero charges mm with 
matrici. and still later Metis or Mettis, the having acted on that oocasion unjustly. 

-1-1 T*al>rinu .. . v -* *— *- 


capital of the Mediomatrici in Gallia Belgica 
(Caes. B. G. iv. 10; Ptol. ii. 9, 12) 

Divdna. [Cadurci.] 

Diyllus (AlvWos), an Athenian, who wrote a 
history of Greece and Sicily in twenty-six or 
twenty-sevon books, from the seizure of the 
Delphic temple by Philomelus. The exact 
period at which he flourished cannot be ascer- 
tained, but he belongs to the age of the 
Ptolemies (Diod. xvi. 14, 78; Athen. pp. 156, 598). 

DobSrns (& 60 rjpos),atovm in Paeoniain Mace- 
donia, E. of the river Echedorus (Thuc. ii. 98, 100). 

Docimla or Doeimium ( AoKi/da , AoKlfiaiov : w 

Awctuevs, Aoiciunv6s : Kara Hissar ), a town in ! vorcing his wife, Fabia, 51. He was one of the 

x :i t c< j i i,;- 


The 

year after he had Cilicia for his province; C. 
Malleolus was his quaestor, and the notorious 
Verres his legate. Dolabella not only tolerated 
the extortions and robberies committed by them, 
but shared in their booty. On his return to 
Borne, Dolabella was accused by M. Aemilius 
Scaurus of extortion in hiB province, and on that 
occasion Verres deserted nis accomplice and 
furnished the accuser with all the necessary 
information. Dolabella was condemned, ana 
went into exile. (Cic. pro Quint. 2, 8 ; in Verr. 
i. 4, 15, 17, 29.)— 5. P., the son-in-law of Cicero, 
whose daughter, Tullia, he married after di- 


Phrygia, thirty- two miles from Synnada : in its 
neighbourhood were celebrated marble quarries 
(Strab. p. 487, where the true reading is A oki- 
ficdov ; p. 577). 

Ddddna (A«5c 6iof), the most ancient oracle in 
Greece, was situated in Epirus, in the valley of 
the Tcharacovitza about eleven miles SW. of 
the town and lake of Janina (the ancient L. 
Pambotis). This site was established in 1876 by 
M. Carapanos, who excavated the foundations 
of the temple and its enclosure, and found 
numerous inscribed votive tablets. The place 


most profligate men of his age, and his conduct 
caused Cicero great uneasiness. On the break- 
ing out of the Civil war he joined Caesar and 
fought on his side at the battle of Pharsalia 
(48), in Africa (46), and in Spain (45). Caesar 
raised him to the consulship in 44, notwith- 
standing the opposition of Antony. After the 
murder of Caesar, he forthwith joined the 
assassins of his benefactor; but when Antony 
gave him the province of Syria, with the com- 
mand against the Parthians, all his republican 
enthusiasm disappeared at once. On his way 


agrees with Hesiod's description of it as a land ' to his province he plundered the cities of Greece 
of cornfields and pastures (Hes. ap. Schol. ad and Asia Minor, and at Smyrna he murdered 
Soph. Track. 1167). The oracle was founded Trebonius, who had been appointed by the 
by the Pelasgions, and was dedicated to Zeus, senate proconsul of Asia. When his proceed- 
The responses of the oracle were given from ings became known at Borne, he waB declared a 


lofty oaks or beech trees, probably from a grove 
consisting of these trees. The will of the god 
was declared by the wind rustling through the 
trees ; and in order to render the sounds more 
distinct, brazen vessels were suspended on the 


mblic enemy ; and Cassius, who had received 
Syria from the senate, marched against him. 
Dolabella threw himself into Laodicea, which 
was besieged by Cassius, who at length suc- 
ceeded in taking it. Dolabella, in order not 


branches of the trees, which being set in to fall into the hands of his enemies, ordered 
motion by the wind came in contact with one 1 one of his soldiers to kill him, 48. (Index to 
another. These sounds were in early times ! Cicero ; Dio Cass. xli. 40, xlii. 29, xliii. 51, xliv. 
interpreted by men, but afterwards, when the ; 22, xlvii. 29 ; Appian, B. C. iii. 8, 7-26.) 
worship of Dione became connected with that D51Ich5 (Ao\Cxv). 1. The ancient name of 
of Zeus, by two or three aged women, who were the island Icarus.— 2. A town in Thessaly on 
called t€A€m£5cs or rrf\ticu, because pigeons were the W. slope of Olympus (Pol. xxviii. 11; Liv. 
said to have brought the command to found the xlii. 53). — 3. A town m Commagene, between 
oracle. There were, however, also priests, called ! Zeugma and Germanicia, also called Dolichene, 
Belli or Helli, who had the management of the celebrated for the worship of Jupiter Do- 
temple. (II. xvi. 288 ; Od. xiv. 827, xix. 296 ; ; lichenus, which seems to have been brought to 
Hdt. ii. 62; Dem. Meid. p. 681, § 58, F. L. p. : Borne by Syrian artisans in the second century 
487, § 299; Strab. pp. 829, 402; Pans. x. 12, 6 ; ! a.d. (C.I.L.iii. 1201, ix. 948).— 4. Or Dulichium. 


Plat. JPhaedr. p. 244 a.) The oracle of Dodona 
had less influence in historical times than in the 
heroic age. It was chiefly consulted by the 
neighbouring tribes, the Aetolians, Acarna- 
nians, and Epirots, and by those who would not 
go to Delphi on account of its partiality for the 
Dorians. In b.c. 219, the temple was destroyed 
by the Aetolians, and the sacred oaks cut down. 
But the town continued to exist, and we hear 
of a bishop of Dodona in the council of 
Ephesus. (Diet, of Ant. art. Oraculum.] In 
It. ii. 750 a Thessalian Dodona is mentioned. 


(Ao Kt^lern : Kakava ), an island 
off the coast of Lycia, opposite the promontory 
Chimaera (Ptol. v. 8). 

Dolidnes (A oKlovts), aPelasgic people in My- 
sia, who dwelt between the rivers Aesepus and 
Bhyndacus, near Cvzicus, which was called 
after them DoliSnis (Strab. p. 576). 

D615n (A6\uv), a Trojan, sent by night to spy 
the Grecian camp, was taken prisoner by 
Odysseus and Diomedes, compelled to give intel- 
ligence respecting the Trojans, and then slain 


Ddl&bellfl, Corn81Ius. 1. P., consul b.c. 288, ! by Diomedes. The tenth hook of the Iliad was 
conquered the Benones (Eutrop. ii. 6 ; Appian, ! therefore called A okwvtia or AoAwoQovla. 

GaH 11).— 2. Cn., curule aedile 165, in which j Dolonoi (a 6\ oyieot), a Thracian people in the 
year he and his colleague, Sex. Julius Caesar, 1 Thracian Chersonesus. 
had the Hecyra of Terence performed at the Dolfipei (ArfAojrcs), a powerful people in 
festival of the Megalesia. In 159 he was consul J Thessaly, dwelt on the Enipeus, and fought be- 


Gjiv. xl. 42, xli. 6).— 8. Cn., a partisan of Sulla, 
by whom he was made consul, 81. He after- 
wards received Macedonia for his province. In 
77 he was accused by the young Julius Caesar 


fore Troy (Horn. H. ix. 484). At a later time 
they dwelt at the foot of Mt. Pindus; and their 
country, called DoiopU (AoAoirfa), w 
part of Epirus. [Thesbalia.J 
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Bomltfft. 1. Sister of Cn. Domitim Ahano- 1 sophers who lived at Borne were expelled. 
burbua [ Ahenobabbus , No. 101 and conse- / Christian writers Attribute to him a persecution 
quentiy an aunt of the emperor Kero. She was I of the Christians likewise, but there is some 
the wife of Crispns Passienus, and was mar- 1 doubt upon the matter ; and the belief a^*rna fo 
deredin her old age by Nero, who wished to get I have arisen from the strictness with which he 
possession of her property. — 8. Leplda, sister of I exacted the tribute from the Jews, and which may 
the preceding, wife of M. Valerius Messala I have caused much suffering to the Christians also. 
Barbatus, ana mother of Messalina, was put to I Many conspiracies had been formed against his 
death by Claudius at the instigation of Agrip- life, and at length three officers of his court 

niflft.Md. T.OmrTnft- rtf Dnmifilio rim*. I ill'll ^l>a amtumv'a ItaJ liivn 


pina.— & Longlna, daughter of Domitius Cor- 
bulo was first married to L. Lamia Aemilianus, 
and afterwards to the emperor Domitian. In 
consequence of her adulterous intercourse with 
Paris, an actor, Domitian repudiated her, but 
was afterwards reconciled to her. She was 
privy to Donation's murder. 

Domitia Bens, plebeian, was divided into the 
two illustrious families of Ahenobarbus and 
Calvinus. 

DomXtlftnus. or with his full name, T. Flavius 
Domitianus Augustus, Roman emperor a.d. 
81-96, was the younger son of V espasian and was 
bom at Borne, a.d. 51. When Vespasian was 
proclaimed emperor by the legionB in the £. 
(69), Domitian, who was then at Home, narrowly 
escaped being murdered by Vitellius, and con- 
cealed himself until the victory of his father’s 
party was decided. After the fall of Vitellius, 
Domitian was proclaimed Caesar, and obtained 
the government of the city till the return of his 
father. In this short time he gave full proofs of 
his sanguinary and licentious temper. Vespa- 
sian entrusted Domitian with no public affairs, 
and during the ten years of his reign (69-79), 
he lived as a private person on an estate near 


assisted by Domitia, the emperor's wife, had him 



Domitian, Roman Emperor, A.D. 81-96. 
uead of Domitian. IMP. CAES. DOMIT. AVO. 
GERM. P. M. T. _POTEBT.__XIII.j_ figure of Ml- 


Ob v., 
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nerva, with legend IMP. XXII. COS. XVII. OEMS. PPP. 
(i.e. Perpetuus). 

murdered by Stephanus, a freedman, on the 18th 
of September, 96. (Tac. Hist, iii., iv., Aaric. 
89-45; Suet. Dom.; Dio Cass, lvi., Ivii. ; 
Juvenal.) 

Domitilla, Flavla. 1. Tlie first wife of Ves- 
pasian, and mother of Titus, Domitian, and 
Domitilla. — 2. Daughter of Vespasian, married 
to her cousin Flavius Clemens, and condemned 
with him on a charge of ‘ atheism ’ and ( Juda- 
ising’ — that is, Christianity (Suet. Dom. 18; 
Dio Cass, lxvii. 14). Her tomb exists in the 
catacombs at Borne — ‘ Coemiterium Domitillae.' 


the Alban Mount, surrounded by a number ! [See Diet, of Christ. Biogr. art Domitilla .] 


of courtesans, and devoting a great part of his 
time to the composition of poetry and the reci- ! 
tation of his productions. During the reign of i 
his brother , Titus (79-81), he was also not : 
allowed to take any part in public affairs. On 


Domitius Afer. [Afer.] 

Domitius Corblllo. [Corbulo.] 

Domitius Marsus. [Marbus.] 

Domitius Ulpi&nus. [Ulpianus.] 

Domna, Julia, of Emesa, was bom of humble 


tiie death of Titus (81), which was in all pro- i parents, and married the emperor Septimius 
bability the work of Domitian, he waB pro- j Severus, when he was in a private station. She 
claimed emperor by the soldiers. During the : was beautiful and profligate, but at the same 
first few years of his reign he kept a strict time gifted with strong powers of mind, and 
superintendence over the governors of pro- fond of literature and of the society of literary 
vinces, enacted several useful laws, endeavoured 
to correct the licentious conduct of the higher j 
classes ; and though he indulged his own pas- 


sions, his government was much better than 
had been expected. But his conduct was soon 
changed for the worse. His wars were mostly 
unfortunate; and his want of success both 
wounded his vanity and excited his fears, and 
thus led him to delight in the misfortunes 
and sufferings of others. In 88 he undertook 
an expedition against the Chatti, which was 
attended with no result, though on his return to 
Borne in the following year, he celebrated a 
triumph, and assumed the name of Germanicus. 
In 85 Agricola, whose success and merits ex- 
cited his jealousy, was recalled to Borne. 
[AgrxcolaJ From 86 to 90 he had to carry on 
war with Decebalus and the Dacians, who de- 
feated the Boman armies, and at length com- 
pelled Domitian to purchase peace on very 
humiliating terms. [Decebalus.] It was after 
the Dacian war especially that he gave full Bway 
to his cruelty and tyranny. No man of distinc- 
tion was safe unless he would degrade himself 
to flatter the tyrant. The silent fear which 
prevailed in Borne and Italy during the latter 
years of Domitian’s reign are briefly but 
forcibly described by Taoitus in the introduc- 
tion to his Life of Agricola, and his vioes and 
tyranny are exposed in the strongest colours by 
the withering satire of Juvenal. All the philo- 


men. She had great influence over her hus- 
band, and after his death was entrusted by her 
son Caracalla with the administration of the 
most important affairs of state. After the 
murder of Caracalla, she was at first kindly 
treated by MacrinuB ; but having incurred the 
suspicions of Macrinus, and being commanded 
to quit Antioch, she put an end to her own life 
by voluntary starvation, a.d. 217. (Vit. Sept. 
Sever., CaracaXl., and Macrin Dio Cass, 
lxxiv. 8, lxxv. 15, lxxvii. 2-18, lxxviii. 28.) 

Don&tus, Aellus. 1. A celebrated gram- 
marian, who taught at Borne in the middle of 
the fourth century, and was the preceptor of 
Saint Jerome. His most famous work is a 
system of Latin Grammar, which has formed 
the groundwork of most elementary treatises 
upon the same subject, from his own time to 
the present day. It lias been usually published 
in tine form ox two separate tracts : 1 . Are 8. 
Editio Prima , de Uteris, syllabis, pedibus , et 
fonts; 2. Editio Secunda, de octo partibua 
orationis ; to which are commonly annexed 
De barbarismo, De soloecismo, De ceteris 
vitiis ; De metaplasmo ; De schematisms; 
De tropis ; but in the edition of Lindemann 
(in Corpus Gramm. Latin. Lips. 1881) these 
are all combined under one general title, Donati 
Are Grammatica tribus Ubris comprehenaa . 
We bIbo possess introductions {enarrationes) 
and scholia, by Donatus, to five out of the six 



DONUSA 

plays of Terence, those to the Heautontimoru- 
menoa having been lost Ed. by Reifferscheid, 
1860. Donatos was also the author of a com- 
mentary on the Georgies and Aeneid , often 
quoted by Serving, but with no approbation. 

ixta " 
sfix 


DOESO 

| — Bourn, Citinium, Erineus, and Pindus— which 
formed the Dorian tetrapolis. These towns 
never attained any consequence, and in the 
time of the Romans were in ruins; but the 
country is of importance as the home of the 


Hig 






commen tary of Donatus was chiefly derived mythical Dorus. [Dobub.] The DorianB, how- 
from Suetonius, Dc Vir. illustr ., whose materials ever, had not always dwelt in this land. Hero- 
were furnished by Asconius, L. Varius and dotus relates (i. 56), that they first mhabited 
Melissus It is of great value, though it has Phthiotis in the time of Deucalion ; that next, 
many mediaeval interpolations.] — 2. Tiberius under Dorus, they inhabited Histiaeotia at the 
Claudius Donatus, towards the end of the foot of Ossa and Olympus ; that, expelled from 
fourth century was the author of a commentary thence by the Codmeans, they Bottled on Mt. 
on the Aeneid which survives, but is of small Pindus ; and that they subsequently took up 
value. Ed. by Reifferscheid, 1860. their abode in Dryopis, afterwards called Doris. 

Donlisa or DonfLsIa {Aovovota : Aovovcnos : Their fifth and last migration was to Pelopon- 
Stenosa ), one of the smaller Sporades in the nesus, which they conquered, according to 
Aegaean sea, 8. of Naxos, subject to the tradition, eighty years after the Trojan war. 
Rhodians in early times. It produced green It was related that Aegimius, the king of the 
marble, whence Virgil {Aen. iii. 125) cedis the Dorians, had been driven from hiB dominions 
island viridis. Under the emperors it was used by the Lapithae, but was reinstated by Hera- 
as a place of banishment (Tac. Ann. iv. 80). cles ; that the children of Heracles lienee took 
Ddra, D5rus, D&rum {rk Au>pa, A wpos : Aw- refuge in this land when they had been ex- 
pires), called Dob in the O. T., the most pelled from Peloponnesus ; and that it was to 
southerly town of Phoenicia on the coast, on a restore them to their rights that the Dorians 
kind of peninsula at the foot of Mt. Carmel, invaded Peloponnesus. Accordingly, the con- 
Under the Seleucidae it waB a strong fortress, quest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians is usually 
and was included in Coele-Syria. It subse- called the Return of the Heraclidae, under 
quently fell into decay, but was restored and which story probably lies the fact that the 
again made a fortified place by the Roman Dorians were aided by the Aetolians in the 
general Gabinius. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 4, 4.) conquest of Peloponnesus. ( See Hebaclidae.] 

Ddrleus (Aw pievs). 1. Eldest son of Anaxan- — The Dorians were divided into three tribes : 
drides, king of Sparta, by his first wife, was, the Hylleis (‘TAAcis), Pamphyli (ZlipupvKoi), 
however, born after the son of the second mar- and Dgmanes (Av paves). The first derived 
riage, Cleomenes, and therefore excluded from their name traditionally from Hyllus, son of 
the immediate succession. [Anaxandbides.] Heracles ; the last two, from Pamphylus and 
On the accession of Cleomenes to the throne, Dymas, sons of Aegimius. It is probable that 
Dorieus left Sparta to establish for himself a the name Pamphyli denoted a tribe made up 
kingdom elsewhere. He led his colony first to of a number of scattered elements [Dirt, of 
Libya ; but, driven away thence, he passed over Ant. art. Tribus]. The Dorians were the 
to Eryx in Sicily, where he fell in a battle with ruling class throughout Peloponnesus; the old 
the Egestaeans and Carthaginians, about b.c. inhabitants were reduced to slavery, or became 
608. (Hdt. v. 41-66; Diod. iv. 28; Paus. iii. subjects of the Dorians under the name of 
16, 4.) — 2. Son of Diagoras of Rhodes [Dia- Perioeci (: UepioiKoi ). {Diet, of Antiq. art. 
gorab], was celebrated for his victories in all Perioeci.)—#. A district in Asia Minor consist- 
the great Grecian games. He settled in Thurii, ing of the Dorian settlements on the coast of 
and from this place, after the defeat of the Caria and the neighbouring islands. Six of 
Athenians at Syracuse, he led thirty galleys to these towns formed a league, called the Dorian 
the aid of the Spartan cause in Greece, b.c. 412. hexapolis, consisting of Lindus, Ial^sus, and 
He continued to take an active part in the war Camlrus in the island of Rhodes, the island 
till 407, when he was captured by the Athenians; Cos, and Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the 
but the people, in admiration of his size and mainland. There were also other Dorian 
beauty, dismissed him without a ransom. He settlements in the neighbourhood, but they 
is said at a later time to have been put to death were never admitted to the league. The mein- 
by the Spartans. (Thuc. viii. 85, 44 ; Xen. bers of the hexapolis were accustomed to cele- 
Hell. i. 1, 5.) brate a festival with games on the Triopian 

Dorim&chuf (A oplpaxos), a native of Tri- promontory near CniduB, in honour of the 
chonium in Aetolia, led a band of freebooters Triopian Apollo ; the prizes in those games 
to plunder MeBsenia in b.c. 221, and fought were brazen tripods, which the victors had to 
against that country during the two following dedicate in the temple of Apollo; and Halicar- 
years. In 220 he was chosen general of the nassus was struek out of the league, because 
Aetolians, and in an invasion of Epirus de- one of her citizens carried the tripod to his house 
stroyed the temple of Dodona. In 211 he made instead of leaving it in the temple. The hexa- 
a treaty with the Romans against Philip. (Pol. polis thus became a pentapolis. (Hdt. i. 144.) 
iv. 8-19, v. 1-17, ix. 42, xviii. 87 ; Liv. xxvi. 24.) DorilCUf (A oplerKos), a town in Thrace at the 
Ddrif (Aupls). 1. Daughter of Oceanus and mouth of the Hebrus, in the midBt of an ex- 
Thetis, wife of her brother Nereus, and mother tensive plain of the same name, where Xerxes 
of the Nereides. The Latin poets sometimes reviewed his vast forces (Hdt. v. 98). 
use the name of this divinity for the sea itself. Dorio, C. FabXui, greatly distinguished him- 

a Eclog. x. 6.)— 8. One of the Nereides, self when the Capitol was besieged by the 
ter of the preceding. Gauls, b.c. 890. The Fabian gens was aocus- 

Wril (A &pts). 1. A small and mountainous tomed to celebrate a sacrifice at a fixed time 
country in Greece, formerly called Dry5pil on the Quirinal hill, and accordingly, at the 
(A puawis), warn bounded by Thessaly on the N., appointed time, C. Dorso, who was then a 
by Aetolia on the W., by Locris on the S., and young man, descended from the Capitol, ca rry. 
by Phocis on the E. It contained four towns mg the sacred thing* in his hands, passed m 
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safety through the enemy's posts, and, after 
performing the sacrifice, returned in safety to 
the Capitol. (Liv. v. 46, 62 ; Val. Max. i. 1, 11.) 

Dftrui (Afipos), the mythical ancestor of the 
Dorians, is described either as a son of Hellen j 
and the nymph Orseis, and a brother of Xutlius \ 
and Aeolus, or as a son of Apollo and Phtliia, 
and a brother of Laodocus and Polypoetes 
(Hdt. i. 56 ; Died. iv. 67, 68 ; Apollod. i. 7). 

Dorylaeum (Aopv\aiov : AopuAaeus : Exki- 
Shchr), a town in Phrygia Epictetus, on the 
river Thymbris, with warm baths which are 
used at the present day ; important under the 
Romans as the place from which the roads 
diverged to Pessinus, Iconium, and Apamea 
(Strab. p. 576; Athen. p. 48). 

Dosiadas (A oxrtdSas ), of Rhode b, the author 
of two poems in the Greek Anthology, the 
verses of wliich are so arranged that each poem 
presents the profile of an altar. 

DosIthSus (A axrlOcos), sumamed Magister, a 
Greek grammarian, taught at Rome about 
a.d. 207. He has left behind him a work 
entitled 'Ep/u^j/ctf/uara, of which the first and 
second books contain a Greek grammar written 
in Latin, and Greek-Latin and Latin-Greek 
glossaries. The third book, which is the most 
important, contains translations from Latin 
authors into Greek, and vice versa , and has 
been published by Bucking, Bonn, 1882. 

Dossennus Faolus, or Dorsennus, an an- 
cient Latin comic dramatist, censured by 
Horace (Ep. ii. 1. 178) on account of the exag- 
gerated buffoonery of his characters. It 
appears that the name Dossennus (like that of 
Macchus) was appropriated to one of the 
standard characters in the Atellane farces. 
Hence some have supposed that Dossennus in 
Horace is not the name of a real person. 

Ddtlum (Aunor: Ao metis), a town and plain 
in Thessaly S. of Mt. Ossa, on the lake Bobeis 
(Strab. pp. 61, 442). 

Drabescus (Apd&r)<rK 0 S, also ApdfitaKos), a | 
town in Edonis in Macedonia, on the Strymon i 
(Thuc. i. 108, iv. 102 ; Strab. p. 881). ! 

Drac&non (A pdicavov), a town and pronion- j 
tory in the island Icaria. 1 

Draco (A p&noav), the author of the first I 
written code of laws at Athens, which were 
called Ottr/wl, as distinguished from the v6poi 
of Solon — that is to say, he adopted the custo- 
mary penalties which had usually been in- 
flicted by archons, and stereotyped them by 
committing them to writing; hence the severity 
belonged to the times rather than to the man. 
In this code he affixed the penalty of death to 
almost all crimes — to petty thefts, for instance, 
as well as to sacrilege and murder — which gave 
occasion to the remark that his laws were written 
not in ink, but in blood (Demades ap. Plut. Sol. 
17). We are told that he himself defended this 
extreme harshness by saying that small offences 
deserved death, and that he knew no severer 
punishment for great ones. His legislation is 
placed in B.c. 621. After the legislation of 
Solon (594), most of the laws of Draco fell into 
disuse ; but some of them were Btill in force at 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, as for 
instance the law which permitted the injured 
husband to slay the adulterer, if taken in the 
act. (Paus. ix. 86, 4 ; Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 687, 
§ 54.) In fact the laws of Draco on homicide 
generally seem to have been incorporated in 
the subsequent legislation (see Did . of Ant. 
art. Phonos). But a much greater importance 
than that of a mere codifier of criminal law is 
assigned to Draco in Aristotle’s recently dis- 
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covered ’A^votW xokirtia. where we are told 
that Draco was a political reformer and the 
author of much of the constitution hitherto 
ascribed to Solon : especially that he created 
the senate of 400, established a property quali- 
fication, and gave a more definite Bliape to the 
Ecdesia. If this passage is both genuine and 
authentic there is some difficulty in reconciling 
it with Aristotle’s statements in the Politics 
that Draco did not meddle with the constitu- 
tion. It may be that the germs of these 
political institutions already existed and were 
more clearly defined by Draco. (Aristot. Pol . 
ii. 12, 18 = p. 1274; Rhet. ii. 25; *A0. iroA. 4; 
Paus. ix. 86; Plut. Sol. 17; Gell. xi. 18.) 

Dracontlus, Blosslus Aemillus, a Christian 
poet of Carthage : wrote in the fifth century 
a.d. (1) De Laudibus Dei in three books ; (2) a 
collection of short mythological epics; (8) an 
elegiac poem called Satisfactio, an apology to 
the Vandal king Gunthamund (a.d. 484-496) 
for having praised one of his enemies. His 
verses are framed on classical models, but are 
often too rhetorical. It is thought that the 
Orestis tragoedia, written in similar style, 
is also the work of Dracontius. (This is edited 
by Miihly, Lips. 1866.) Ed. by Biilirens, Poet. 
Lat. Min. ; by Von Duhm, 1878. 

Drangi&na (A payyiavi) : Sedjestdn), a part 
of Ariana, was bounded by Gedrosia, Carmania, 
Arachosia, and Aria. It sometimes formed a 
separate satrapy, but was more usually united 
to the satrapies either of Arachosia or of 
Gedrosia, or of Aria. The chief product of the 
| country was tin : the chief river was the 
' Erymanthus or Erymandrus ( Hilmend or 
1 Hindmend). In the N. of the country dwelt the 
Drangae (Apdyyai), a warlike people, from whom 
the province derived its name: their capital 
was Prophtliasia. The Zarangae, Sarangae, or 
Darandae, who are also mentioned as inhabit- 
ants of the country, are probably only other 
forms of the name Drangae. The Ariaspae 
inhabited the S. part, j Aiuaspak.] 

Draud&cum ( Dar (lasso ), a fortress of the 
Penestae in Greek Illyria (Liv. xliii. 19). 

Dr&vus (Drave), a tributary of the Danube, 
rises in the Noric Alps near Aguntum, flows 
through Noricum and Pannonia; and, after 
receiving the Murius (Muhr), falls into the 
Danube E. of Mursa (Esseck) (Strab. p. 814 ; 
Plin. iii. 189). 

Dr6o&num (Ape Karov) a promontory on the 
W. side of the island Cos. 

Drep&nlus, Latinus Pac&tui, a friend of 
Ausonius, and a correspondent of Symmachus, 
delivered a panegyric on the emperor Theo- 
dosius, a.d. 891, after the victory of the latter 
over Maximus. It is the eleventh in the col- 
lection of the Panegyrici Veteres. 

DrSp&num (A pexavov : Approve us), that is, a 
sickle. 1. Also Drep&na (r& Apexava), more 
rarely Dr5p&ae (Trapani), a seaport town in 
the NW. comer of Sicily, so called because the 
land on which it was built was in the form of a 
sickle. It was founded by the Carthaginian 
Hamilcar, at the commencement of the first 
Punic war, and was one of the chief naval 
stations of the Carthaginians ; it was the 
attempt of Hanno to effect its relief that 
brought on the battle of Aegates Insulae (Pol. 
i. 41-51 ; Liv. xxviii. 41). Under the Romans 
it was an important commercial town. It was 
here that Anchises died, according to Virgil. 
(Cic. Verr. iv. 17 ; Ptol. iii. 4 ; Verg. Aen. iii. 
707, v. 24 ; Dionys. i. 52.)—®, A promontory in 
Achaia. [Rhium.J— 8. The ancient name of 
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CoBcnu.— 4. AlsoJWfpine, a town in Bithynift, / constitution he proposed to increase the 
on the Sinus Astacenus, the birthplace of largesses of com, to reserve all the undistn- 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, in bated land in Italy and Sicily for colonies of 
whose honour it was called Xelenopolis, and citizens, to take away the office of jurraien 
made an important place. In its neighbourhood from the equestrian order, and lastly he pledged 
were medicinal baths, which Constantine the himself to give the Roman franchise to the 
Great frequently used in the latter part of his life. Italian allies. Neither the senate nor the 
Drepsa (Aptya, also y A Spafya, Adpafa, equites were satisfied with the judicial 
Apd^cuca : Anderab or Jnderah), a town in the reform, though he tried to content the latter 
NE. of Bactriana, on the frontiers of Sogdiana. by proposing that 800 equites should be added 
Drilae {AplAat), a brave people in Pontus, to the senate. The Roman populace also were 
near Trapezus (Xen. Anab. v. 2, 14). opposed to the Roman franchise being given to 

Drilon, a river in Illyricum, flows into the the Latins and the Socii, which measure, 
Adriatic near Lissus (Strab. p. 810). though not yet formally proposed by Drusus, 

Dromichaetes (Apojuxalrris), king of the Ge- was known to be intended. The senate per- 
tae, took Lysimachus prisoner. [Lysimachus.] ceiving the dissatisfaction of all parties, voted 
Drdmos Achilleuf. [Achilleuh Dromos.J that all the laws of Drusus, being carried 
Druentia {Durance), a large and rapid river against the auspices, were null and void 
in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Alps, and from the beginning. Shortly after, as Drusus 
flows into the Rhone near Avenio [Avignon). was entering the hall of lus own house, he 
Drtllia (Drome), a river in Gallia Norbonen- was stabbed, and died a few hours afterwards, 
sis, rises in the Alps at M. Genfevre, near The assassin was never discovered, and no 
Briatn^on, and flows into the Rhone S. of j attempts were made to discover him. Caepio 
Valencia [Valence) (Liv. xxi. 81 ; Strab. p. 203; | and Philippus were both suspected of having 
Sil. It. iii. 478). . _ suborned the crime ; but Cicero attributes it to 

Brasilia. 1. Livia, mother of the emperor Q. VariuB. The death of Drusus destroyed 
Tiberius and wife of Augustus. [Livia.] — 2. the liopeB of the Socii, and was thus immedi- 
Daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, mar- ately followed by the Social war, which his 
ried first to L. Cassius Longinus, and after- policy would have averted. (Appian, B. C. i. 86 ; 
wards to M. Aemilius Lepidus; but she lived Cic. de Or. i. 26; Liv. Ep. 71; Diod. xxxvii. 
in incestuous intercourse with her brother 10.)— 8. Livius Drusus Claudia HUS, father of 
Caligula, whose passion for her exceeded all Livia, who was the mother of the emperor 
bounds. On her death, in a.d. 88, he com- Tiberius. He was one of the gens Claudia, and 
manded that she should be worshipped, by the was adopted by a Livius Drusus. It was 
name Panthea, with the same honours as through this adoption that the Drusi became 
Venus. (Tac. Ann. vi. 15; Suet. Cal. 24; Dio connected with the imperial family. The 
CaBs. lix. 11.) — 3. Daughter of Herodes Agrippa father of Livia, after the death of Caesar, 
I., king of the Jews, married first Azizus, king espoused the cause of Brutus and Cassius, and, 
of Emesa, whom she divorced, and secondly after the battle of Philippi (42), being pro- 
Felix, the procurator of Judea. She was pre- scribed by the conquerors, he killed himself in 
sent when St. Paul preached before Felix in his tent.—4. Claudius Drusus Kero, commonly 
a.d. 60 (Jos. Ant. xix. 7). Tacitus [Hist. v. 9) called by the moderns Drusus Senior, to 
speaks of Drusilla the wife of Felix as being distinguish him from No. 5, was the son of Tib. 
grand-daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, pro- Claudius Nero and Livia, and younger brother 
bably daughter of Julia. Some reconcile this of the emperor Tiberius. He was bom in the 
with Josephus by supposing two Drusillas wives house of Augustus three months after the 
of Felix (cf. Suet. Claud. 28). marriage of Livia and Augustus, 88. Drusus, 

Drfisus, the name of a distinguished family as he grew up, was more liked by the people 
of the Livia gens. It is said that one of the than was his brother. His manners were 
Livii acquired the cognomen Drusus for him- affable, and his conduct without reproach. He 
self and his descendants by having slain in married Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir, 
close combat one Drausus, a Gallic chieftain and his fidelity to his wife was a theme of 
(Suet. Tib. 8).— -1. X. Liviuf Drusui, tribune admiration in a profligate age. He was greatly 
of the plebs with C. Gracchus, B.c. 122. He trusted by Augustus, who employed him in 
was a staunch adherent of the aristocracy, and important offices. He carried on the war 
after putting his veto upon the lawB proposed by against the Germans, and penetrated far into 
Graccnus, he brought forward almost the very the interior of the country. In 15, in conjunc- 
same measures, in order to gain popularity for tion with Tiberius, lie defeated the Rhaeti and 
the optimates. He proposed to release from Vindelici (Dio Cass. liv. 19-22 ; Hor. Od. iv. 4). 
rent those who received land under the law of In 12 he drove the Sicambri and their allies 
Gracchus; to declare their allotments inalien- out of Gaul, crossed the Rhine, then followed 
able, and to plant twelve colonies. These the course of the river down to the ocean, and 
laws were pissed, and the people did not re- subdued the Frisians. It was apparently 
elect Gracchus as tribune. The success of his during this campaign that Drusus dug a canal 
measures earned for him the designation {Fossa Drusiana ) from the Rhine near Am- 
patronus senatus. Drusus was consul 112, heim to the Yssel, near Doesberg: and he 
obtained Macedonia as his province, and con- made use of this canal to sail from the Rhine 
quered the Scordisci. (Appian, B. C. i. 28 ; Plut. into the ocean (Tac. Ann. xiii. 56, Hist. v. 

C. Gracch. 8-11 ; Liv. Ep. 68.) — 2. X. Livius 19). In his second campaign (11), Drusus sub- 
Drusus, son of No. 1, an eloquent orator, and a dued the Usipetes, invaded the country of the 
man of great energy and ability. He was Sicambri, ana passed on through the territory 
tribune of the plebs, 91, in the consulship of L. of the Cherusci as far as the Visurgis ( Weses'). 
Marcins Philippus and Sex. J ulius Caesar. On his return he was attacked by the united 
.Although, like his father, he belonged to the forces of the Germans, w-nd defeated them with 
aristocratical party, he meditated the most great slaughter.— In his thitfd campaign (10), 
extensive and organic changes in the Roman he conquered the Chatti and other German 
state. To relieve the people and to reform the tribes, and then returned to Rome, where he 
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was made oonsal for the following year.— In 
his fourth campaign (9), which he carried on as 


deterred by the apparition of a woman of 
dimensions greater than human, who said to 
him in the Latin tongue, ‘ Whither goest thou, 
insatiable Drusus ? The Fates forbid thee to 
advance. Away 1 The end of thy deeds and 
thy life is nigh * (Dio Cass. lv. 1 ; Suet. Claud. 
1). On the return of the army to the Rhine, 
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Drusus died in consequence of a fracture of his 
leg, which happened through a fall from his 
horse. Upon receiving tidings of the dangerous 
illness of Drusus, Tiberius immediately crossed 
the Alps, and after travelling with extraordi- 
nary speed arrived in time to close the eyes of 
his brother. Tiberius brought the body to 
Italy : it was burnt in the field of Mars, and the 
ashes deposited in the tomb of Augustus. (Liv. 
Ep. 140; Val. Max. v. 6.)— 8. Drusus Caesar, 
commonly called by modern writers Drusus 
Junior, was the son of the emperor Tiberius 
by his first wife, Vipsania. He married Livia, 
the sister of Gerraanicus. After the death of 
Augustus, a.d. 14, he was sent into Pannonia to 
quell the mutiny of the legions. In 15 he was 
consul, and in 10 he was sent into Illyricum : 
he succeeded in fomenting dissension among 
the Germanic tribes, and destroyed the power 
of Maroboduus. In 21 he was consul a second 
time; and in 22 he received the tribunicia 
potestas, by which he was pointed out as the 
intended successor to the empire. But Sejanus, 
the favourite of Tiberius, aspired to the empire. 
He seduced Livia, the wife of Drusus, and 
persuaded her to become the murderer of her 
husband. A poison was administered to 
Drusus, which terminated his life by a lingering 
disease, that was supposed at the time to be 
the consequence of intemperance, a.d. 28. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 8-11; Suet. Tib. 62.)— 6. Drusus, 
second son of Germanicus and Agrippina. 
After the death of Drusus, the son of Tiberius 
[No. 5], Drusus and his elder brother Nero 
became theheirs to the imperial throne. Sejanus 
therefore resolved to get rid of them both. He 
first engaged Drusus in the plots against his 
elder brother, which ended in the banishment 
and death of that prince. [Nero.] The turn 
of Drusus came next. He waB accused in 80, 
and condemned to death aB an enemy of the 
state. Tiberius kept him imprisoned for three 
years, and then starved him to death, 88. (Tac. 
Ann . vi. 28 ; Suet. Tib. 54.) 

Drj&des. [Nymphae.] 

Dryas (Apvas), father of the Thracian king 
Ly cprou s, who isjience called Dryantldes. 

Drymaea or Drymus (Apy/mla, Apvpds : Apv- 
fushi Baba ?), a town in Phocis, a little S. of 
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the Cephissus, was destroyed by Xerxes (Hdt 
viii. 88; Pans. x. 8: Liv. xxviii. 7). 

Drymus (ApvfiSs). 1. See Dryicaxa.— & In 
Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotia. 

Drynraffa ( 'Apvpovcrtra : Apvpov<r<reuos), an 
island in the Hermaean gulf, off the coast of 
Ionia, opposite Clazomenae. 

Dry6pe (Apv6xTj), daughter of king Dryops, 
and theplaymate of the Hamadryades on Mt. 
Oeta. She was beloved by Apollo, who, to gain 
possession of her, metair ?rphosed himself into 
a tortoise. Dryope took the creature into her 
lap, whereupon the god changed himself into a 
serpent. The nymphs fled away in affright, 
and thus Apollo remained alone with Dryope. 
Soon after she married Andraemon, but became, 
by Apollo, the mother of Axphisbub. Dryope 
was afterwards carried off by the Hamadryades, 
and became a nymph. (Ant. Lib. 82 ; Ov. Met. 
ix. 881.) 

Dry opes (&pv6ices), a Pelasgic people, de- 
scended from a mythical ancestor Dryops, dwelt 
first in Thessaly, from the Spercheus to Par- 
nassus, and afterwards in Doris, which was 
originally called from them DryopiB ( Apvorls ). 
Driven out of Doris by the Dorians, they mi- 
grated to other countries, and settled at Her- 
mione and Asine in Peloponnesus, at Styrus 
and Carystus in Euboea, and in the island of 
Cyfchnus, and in Ionia; part also were esta- 
blished in Epirus, near Ambracia, in which 
district the name Dryopis remained. (Hdt. viii 
48, 4G, 78 ; Strab. p. 878 ; Paus. iv. 84, v. 1 ; 
Dicaearch. v. 80.) 

Dryops (Apuoxp), son of the river-god Sper- 
cheus and the Danaid Polydora, or of Lycaon 
and Dia, the daughter of Lycaon, the mythical 
ancestor of the Dryopes (Paus. iv. 84). 

Dryos Ceph&lae (A pvbs Kf<pa\al), a narrow 
pass of Mt. Cithaeron, between Athens and 
Plataeae. 

DfLbifl ( Doub8) t a river in Gaul, rises in M. 

J urasBUB (Jura ), flows past Vesontio ( Besanqon ), 
and falls into the Arar ( Saone ) near Cabillonum 
(Chalons) (Strab. p. 186 ; Ptol. ii. 10). 

Dubria Portus (Dover), a seaport town of the 
Cantii, in Britain: here was a fortress erected 
by the Romans against the Saxon pirates. 

Ducas, Michael, a Byzantine historian, held 
a high office under Constantine XIII., the last 
emperor of Constantinople. After the capture 
of Constantinople, a.d. 1453, he fled to Lesbos. 
His history extends from the death of John VI. 
Palaeologus, 1855, to the capture of Lesbos by 
the Turks, 1462. The best edition is by Bekker, 
Bonn, 1834. 

DfLcStlUB (A ovicirios), a chief of the Sicels, 
the native tribes in the interior of Sicily, en- 
larged and fortified his native town Menaenum, 
and afterwards founded a new city, Palice, in 
the plain below, near the sanctuary of the 
Palici. He carried on a formidable war in the 
middle of the fifth century b.c. against the 
Greeks in the island ; but having been at last 
defeated in a great battle by the Syracusans, 
he repaired to Syracuse as a suppliant, and 
placed himself at their mercy. The Syracusans 
spared his life, but sent him into an honourable 
exile at Corinth. He returned soon afterwards 
to Sicily, and founded the city of Calacte. He 
died about b.c. 440. (Diod. xi. 76-92, xii. 8, SMI.) 

DullluB. 1. M., tribune of the plebs B.c. 47h 
He was one of the chief leaders of the plebeian^ 
and it was on his advice that the plebeians mi- 
grated from the Aventine to the Mons Sacer, 
Just before the overthrow of the dsoemvirs. 
He was then elected tribune of the plebs a 
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second time, 449. (Liv. ii. 58. 61, iii. 59-64; 
Diod. xi. 68 ; Diomys. xi. 46.) — 2. X., one of the 
deoemvirs, 450, on whose overthrow he went 
into voluntary exile (Liv. iii. 58.)— 3. C., con- 
sul 960, with Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina, in the 
first Punio War. In this year the Romans 
built their first fleet, using for their model a 
Car thaginia n vessel whichhad been thrown on 
the coast of Italy. The command of this fleet 
was given to Scipio, who was . defeated by 
the Carthaginians off Lipara. Thereupon 
Duilius was entrusted with the command, J 
and as he pereeived the disadvantages under 
which the clumsy ships of the Romans were 
labouring, he devised the grappling irons by 
means of which the enemy’s snips might be 
drawn towards his, and the sea-fight thus 
changed into a land-fight. By this means he 
gained a brilliant victory over the Carthaginian 
fleet near Mylae, and then prosecuted the war 
in Sicily with success, relieving Egesta, and 
taking Mace 11a by assault. On his return to 
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Dulgiblni, a people in Germany, dwelt SE 
of the Angrivarii, on the W. bank of the Weaer. 
Duliehium. [Echinades.] 

Dumndrix, a chieftain of the Aedui, con- 
spired against the Romans, b.o. 58, but was 
pardoned by Caesar in consequence of the en- 
treaties of his brother, Divitiacus. When 
Caesar was going to Britain in 54, he suspected 
Dumnorix too much to leave him behind in Gaul, 
and he insisted upon his accompanying him. 
Dumnorix fled from the Roman camp with the 
Aeduan cavalry, but was overtaken and slain. 
(Caes. B. O. i. 8-20, v. 6 ; Dio Cass, xxxviii. 81.) 
Dnniuxn. [Durotbiges.] 

Dfira (rek A ovpa: Aovpnwfc). 1. A town in 
Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, not far from 
Circesium, founded by the Macedonians, and 
hence surnamed Nicanoris; also called Europus 
(E vpuicds) by the Greeks. In the time of Julian 
it was deserted (Zos. iii. 14). — 2. (Dor), a town 
in Assyria, on the Tigris (Pol. v. 52). 

Dfir&nlui (Dordogne), a river in Aquitania, 
falling into the Garumna (Auson. Moaell. 464). 

Dfirla. 1. (Dora Baltea), a river which 
rises on the S. side of Mt. Blanc, with an af- 
fluent which rises in the Little St. Bernard, 
flows through the country of the Salassi, past 
Augusta Praetoria (Aosta), bringing gold dust 
with it, and falls into thePo (Strab. pp. 203, 205). 
Strabo is probably correct about the gold, since 
mines have been worked in recent times high 
above the glacier which forms the principal 
source of this river; but on p. 203, in speaking 
of its origin, he confounds it with the other 
river of the same name. — 2. (Dora Susa) rises 
on the Italian side of Mt. Genevre, flows past 
Segusio (Susa), and joins the Po at Augusta 
Tuurinorum (Turin). 

Duris (A ovpis), of Samos, the historian, was 
a descendant of Aloibiodes, and lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Pliiladelphus (Plut. Ale. 82). 
He obtained the tyranny of his native island. 
He wrote a considerable number of works, 
the most important being a history of Greece, 
i from li.c. 370 to 281. He does not appear to 
have enjoyed reputation as an historian (Pans, 
vi. 13 ; Cic. ad Att. vi. 1 ; Plut. Perirl. 28). His 
. fragments have been collected by Hulleinan, 
i Duridis Samii quae supersunt , Traject. ad 
Rhen. 1841. 

Dfirius (A ovpios, Awptos : Duero, Douro ), one 
of the chief rivers of Spain, rises among the 
Pelendones, at the foot of M. Idubeda near 
Numantia, and flows into the Atlantic; it was 
Columns Rostrate of Duilius. (From a copy iu Museum I auriferous, and is navigable a long wav from 
of the Capitol.) I its mouth (Strab. p. 158). 

Rome, Duilius celebrated a splendid triumph, 1 Duraov&ria, in Britain, probably Dorchester. 
for it was the first naval victory that the Ho- Durobrivae (liochester), a town of the Cantii 
mans had ever gained, and the memory of it in Britain. 

was perpetuated by a column which was erected Duroc&sil (Dreux), a town of the Carnutes 
in the forum, and adorned with the beaks of the in Gallia Lngdunensis. 
conquered ships (Columna liostrata). This I Durocatalauni. [Catalauni.] 
column was dug out of the ground in the 16th Durocomovium, in Britain, probably Ciren- 
century, but the inscription upon it is not of cester. 

the time of Duilius. It has affected archaisms Durocortorum ( ltheims ), the capital of the 
side by side with later forms, and must be as- , Remi in Gallia Belgica, subsequently called 
signed to the 1st century a.d. It is probable , Remi (Caes. B. O. vi. 44). 
that the column had no inscription, or a very j Duronla, a town in Samnium in Italy, W. of 
brief one, and that the extant words were j the Caudine passes (Liv. x. 89). 



placed on it when it was restored by Claudius 
(C. I. L. i. p. 40). Duilius was further re- 
warded for this victory by being permitted, 
whenever he returned home from a banquet at 
night, to be accompanied by a torch and a 
flute-player. (Pol. i. 22 ff.; Diod. xvii. 44; 
Front. Strateg. iii. 2; Sil. It. vi. 607; Cic. de 
Sweet. 18.) 


Durotrlgea, a people in Britain, in Dorset- 
shire and the west of Somersetshire. 

Durovernum or Darvernum (Canterbury), a 
town of the Cantii in Britain, afterwards called 
Cantuaria. 

Dyardanes or Oedanes ( Brahmaputra ), a 
river in India, falls into the Ganges on the E. 
side (Curt. viii. 9, 9). 
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SfmM (Mims). 1. A Phrygian king in (he 
district of the Sagarins, father of Asius and 
Hecuba (17. xvi. 717; Ov. Met. xi. 701).— 2. 
Son of AegimiuB, from whom the Dymanes, 
one of the three tribes of the Dorians, were 
believed to have derived their name (Paus. vii. 
17; Dores). 

DymS or Dymae (Atf/o?, A v/iat : Avpuuos, Dy- 
maeus; nr. Karavostasi, Ru.), a town in the 
W. of Achaia, near the coast ; one of the twelve 
Achaean towns (Hdt. i. 145; Pol. ii. 41); it 
founded, along with Patrae, the second Achaean 
League, and was at a later time colonised by 
the Romans, at first as a separate colony, but 
afterwards subordinate to Patrae (Plin. iv. 18 ; 
Strab. p. 605 ; Paus. vii. 17, 8). 

Dyras (Atpas), a small river in Phthiotis in 
Thessaly, falls into the Sinus MaliacUB. 

Dyrrh&oMum (A vppdxtov : A vppdxios, Avppa- 
Ynvis, Dyrrachinus : Durazzo), formerly called 
Epidamnus (’E7r£5a/m>y : ’Evitidfxvtos), a town 
in Greek Illyria, on a peninsula in the Adriatic 
sea. It was founded by the Corcyraeans, and 
received the name Epidamnus (Thuc. i. 24). The 
disputes regarding it between Corinth and Cor- 
ay ra were one of the causes of the Peloponnesian 
war. Pliny (iii. 145) says that the Romans 
changed the name as being ill-omened : but 
Dyrrhachium was probably an old name of the 
whole peninsula (Strab. p. 816). In 812 b.c. it 
fell into the hands of Glaucias, king of Illyria, 
and was seized by the Illyrian Monunius in 
B.c. 280, but not long afterwards put itself 
under the protection of Rome (Diod. xix. 70, 78 ; 



Liv. xxix. 12; Pol. ii. 11). Under the Romans 
it became an important place ; it was the usual 
place of landing for persons who crossed over 
from Brundisium. Commerce and trade were 
carried on here with great activity, whence it is 
called Tabema Adriae by Catullus (xxxvi. 15) ; 
and here commenced the great Egnatia Via, 
leading to the East. In the Civil war it was 
the bead-quarters of Pompey, who kept all his 
military stores here. The Romans at first 
made it a free city (Appian, Illyr. 8 ; Cic. ad 
Fam. xiv. 1) ; and, when Augustus settled his 
veterans in Italy, Dyrrhachium was one of the 
towns in which he planted a colony of the dis- 
possessed Italians (Dio CasB. Ii. 4). Under the 
later empire it became the capital of Epirus 
Nova. Destroyed by an earthquake a.d. 845. 

Dysaules (Au<ravA.ijy), a deity or hero of 
Agriculture (his name having reference to the 
two ploughings of the year). In Orphic legends 
he is father of Triptolemus and Eubulus. 
[Triptolemus.] 

Dygdrum {rb Avctapov), a mountain in Mace- 
donia with gold mineB, between Chalcidice and 
Odomantice (Hdt. v. 17). 

Bysponthim (AvowWiop : Av<rir6vrios ! Pyr- 
9°*) > ft town of Pisatis in Elis, N. of the Alpheus, 
wa3 destroyed by the Eleans ; whereupon its 
inhabitants removed to Epidamnus and Apol- 
wnift. (Strab. p. 857 ; Paus. vi. 22.) 


E. 

Ebdra. 1. Or Ebtira Cerealis, a small town 
in Hispania Baetica, perhaps in the neighbour- 
hood of the modem Santa Cruz. — 2. Sumamed 
Liberalitai Julia ( Evora ), a Roman muni- 
cipium in Lusitania (Ptol. ii. 5, 8).— 8. Or 
Ebfira (8. Lucar de Barrameda), a town in 
Hispania Baetica, near the mouth of the 
Baetis. 

Ebor&cum or Ebur&eum {York), a town of 
the Brigantes in Britain, was made a Roman 
station by Agricola, and soon became the chief 
Roman settlement in the whole island. It was 
both a municipium and a colony. It was the 
head-quarters of the sixth legion, and the resi- 
dence of the Roman emperoro when they 
visited Britain. Here the emperors Septimius 
Severus and Constantius Chlorus died. Part 
of the ancient Roman walls still exist at York ; 
and many Roman remains have been found in 
the modern city. 

Eborolacum (Evreule on the river Sioule ), a 
town in Aquitania. 

Ebrodfinum (Embrun), a town in Gallia 
Narbonensis,in the CottianAlps (Strab. p. 179). 

Ebfidae or HebUdae {Hebrides), islands in 
the Western Ocean off Britain. They were five 
in number, according to Ptolemy, two called 
Ebudae, Maleus, Epidium, and Ricina. 

Eburom&gus or Hebromagus (nr. Bram or 
Villerazons j, a town in Gallia Narbonensis. 

EburSnes, a German people, who crossed the 
Rhine and settled in Gallia Belgica, between 
the Rhine and the Mosa {Maas) in a marshy 
and woody district. They were dependents 
(< clientes ) of the Treviri, and were in Caesar’s 
time under the rule of Ambiorix and Cativolcus. 
Their insurrection against the Romans, b.c. 54, 
was severely punished by Caesar, and from this 
time they disappear from history. (Caes. B. O. 
ii. 4, vi. 84.) 

Eburovioes. [Aulerci.] 

Ebfisus or Ebfiius {Iviza), the largest of the 
Pityusae Insulae, off the E. coast of Spain, reck- 
oned by some writers among the Baleares. It 
was celebrated for its excellent figs. Its capital, 
also called Ebusus, was a civitas foederata, 
possessed an excellent harbour, and carried 
on a considerable trade. (Strab. pp. 128, 159.) 

Eob&t&na (rd *EK&draya, Ion. and Poet. 

’ Ay fidrav a : Hamadan ), a great city, most 
pleasantly situated, near the foot of Mt. Orontes, 
in the N. of Great Media, was the capital of the 
Median kingdom, and afterwards the summer 
residence of the Persian and Paithian kings. 
Herodotus ascribes its foundation to Deioces, 
and Diodorus to Semiramis. It had a circuit of 
240 stadia, and was surrounded by seven walls, 
each overtopping the one before it, and crowned 
with battlements of different colours: these 
walls no longer existed in the time of Polybius. 
The citadel, of great strength, was used as the 
royal treasury. Below it stood a magnificent 
palace, the tiles of which were silver, and the 
capitals, entablatures, and wainBcotings, of 
silver and gold ; treasures which the Seleucidae 
coined into money, to the amount of 4000 talents. 
The circuit of this palace was seven stadia. 
(Hdt. i. 98 ; Diod. ii. 18 ; Strab. pp. 522, 524.) 

Eoetra (EcetranuB), an ancient town of the 
Volsci, and, according to Dionysius, the capital 
of this people, was destroyed by the Romans at 
an early period (Liv. ii. 25, vi. 81). 

Eehedomi ('E xeSwpoy, in Herod. 'Excfcai pos), 
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a small river in Macedonia, rises in Crestonia, 
flows through Mygdonia, and falls into the 
Thermaio gulf (Hat. vii. 194). 

Eohftlldfte ('EvcAfflai: *Ex «Ato»?r), an Attic 
demus E. of Munychia, called after a hero 
Eohelus. 

Eehdmus ('E x«Mos), 8011 o{ Aeropus and 
grandson of Cepheus, succeeded Lycurgus as 
king of Arcadia. In his reign the Dorians in- 
vaded Peloponnesus, and Echemus slew, in 
single combat, Iiyllus, the son o! Heracles. In 
consequence of tliiB battle, which was fought at 
the Isthmus, the Heraclidae were obliged to 
promise not to repeat their attempt upon Pelo- 
ponnesus for 50 years. (Hdt. ix. 26 ; Paus. viii. 
5 ; Diod. iv. 58.) 

Eohestr&tus (*E xforparos), king of Sparta, 
son of Agis I., and father of Labotas or Leobotes. 

Echetla (*E x«rAa), a town in Sicily, W. of 
Syracuse, in the mountains (Diod. xx. 82). 

Eehetlus {''Ex*rhos) , in the form of a country- 
man appeared in the battle of Marathon and slew 
many Persians with a ploughshare. An oracle 
directed the Athenians to honour him as a hero : 
represented in the Stoa Poecile. (Paus. i. 82, 4.) 

EchStUB (*'Ex«ros), a cruel king of Epirus. His 
daughter, Metope or Amphissa, who had yielded 
to her lover Aechmodicus, was blinded by her 
father, and Aechmodicus was cruelly mutilated. 
{Od. xviii. 85 ; Ap. Bhod. iv. 1091). 

Echidna C'ExtJva), daughter of Tartarus and 
Ge, or of Chrysaor and CaJlirrhoe, or of Peiras 
and Styx (Paus. viii. 18). The upper part of 
her body was that of a beautiful maiden with 
black eyes, while the lower part was that of a 
serpent, of a vast size. She was a horrible and 
blood-thirsty monster. She became by Typhon 
the mother of the Chimaera, of the many-headed 
dog Orthus, of the hundred-headed dragon 
which guarded the apples of the Hesperides, of 
the Colchian dragon, of the Sphinx, of Cerberus 
(hence called Echidniue canis ), of Scylla, of 
Gorgon, of the Lernaeon Hydra {Echidna Ler- 
naea), of the eagle which consumed the liver of 
Prometheus, and of the Nemean lion. She 
was killed in her sleep by Argus Panoptes. 
(Hes. Th. 295, 806 ; Hyg. Fab. 151.) According 
to Herodotus she lived with Typhon in a cave 
in the country of the Arimi, but another tradi- 
tion transported her to Scythia, where she be- 
came by Heracles the mother of Agathyrsus, 
Gelonus, and Scythes. (Hdt. iv. 8-10.) 

Echln&des ('Exo'dfte? or *E xivai : Curzolari), 
small islands at the mouth of the Achelous, 
formed by the alluvial deposits of the river. 
The legend related that they were originally 
Nymphs, who dwelt on the mainland at the 
mouth of the Achelous, and that on one occasion 
having forgotten to present any offerings to 
the god Achelous, when they sacrificed to the 
other gods, the river-god, in wrath, tore them 
ftwayfrom the mainland with the ground on 
which they were sacrificing, carried them out 
to sea, and formed them into islands. — The 
Echinades appear to have derived their name 
from their resemblance to the Echinus or sea- 
urchin.— The largest of these islands was named 
DuUohlum (A ovhtytop) : at present united to 
the mainland. It as mentioned by Homer, and 
from it Meges, son of Phyleus, went to the Tro- 
jan war. (17. ii. 625 ; Od. i. 246 ; Strab. p. 458.) 

Eehlon (*E xW). 1. One of the five surviv- 
ing Sparti who had grown up from the dragons’ 
teeth which Cadmus had sown. He married 
Agave, by whom he became the father of Pen- 
theus : he assisted Cadmus in the building of 
Thebes. (Apollod. iii. 4 ; Ov, Met. iii. 126.)— 
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2 . Son of Hermes, and Antianlra, twin-brother 
of Erytus or Eurytus, with whom he took jpart 
in the Calydonian hunt, and in the expedition 
of the Argonauts (Pind. Pyth. iv. 179). 

Echo an Oreade who, according to 

the legend related by Ovid, used to keep Juno 
engaged by incessantly talking to her, while 
Jupiter was sporting with the nymphs. Juno, 
however, found out the trick that was played 
upon her, and punished Echo by changing her 
into an echo — that is, a being with no control 
over its tongue, which is neither able to speak 



before anybody else has spoken, nor to be silent 
when somebody else has spoken. Echo in this 
state fell desperately in love with Narcissus ; 
but as her love was not returned, she pined 
away in grief, so that in the end there remained 
of her nothing but her voice. (Ov. Met. iii. 
856-401.) In another story Echo was beloved 
by Pan, and, because she rejected his love, 
was tom in pieces by shepherds, but her voice 
still lived. In works of art she is sometimes 
represented with Pan. 

Ecphantldes ['EtctpayriBys), one of the earliest 
poets of the Old Attic Comedy, flourished about 
b.c. 460. The meaning of the surname of Kav- 
vias, which was given to him by his rivals, seems 
to imply a mixture of subtilty and obscurity. 
He ridiculed the rudeness of the old Megario 
comedy, and was himself ridiculed on the same 
ground by Cratinus and Aristophanes. (Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Veep. 151.) 

Edessa or Antioehla CallirrhfiS C'E8«<r<ra, 
i Kmi6yjna y M KaAAtppdp, or ’A. /JU^o$dp0apos : 
0. T. ur : Urfah), a very ancient city in the N. 
of Mesopotamia, the capital of Osroene. It be- 
longed to the province of Mesopotamia in the 
time of Trajan, and accordingly was afterwards 
sometimes under Homan, sometimes under 
Oriental, rule. [See Mesopotamia.] It was 
made a Roman colony and a metropolis, prob- 
ably by M. Aurelius, since it is so described 
on a coin of Commodus. It was the scat of ft 
kingdom from b. c. 187 to a. d. 216, when the 
king was sometimes partially, sometimes wholly, 
a vassal of Borne. [Abgabus.] It stood on 
the river Scirtus or Bardesanes, which often 
inundated and damaged the city. It was here 
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that Caraoalla was murdered. Having Buffered 
by an earthquake in 525, the oity was rebuilt by 
J uetinian and named J ustinopolis. — The Edesaa 
of Strabo (p. 748 : if the text is right) is a differ- 
ent place — namely, the city usually called Bam- 
byoe or HierapoliB. 



Coin of Edesaa. in Mesopotamia. 

Obv., Antoninus (CaracaJla) ; rev., KOA. m. eaezsa, and the 
heads of two oities, eastern and western ; below, small 
temple. 

EdStani or Sedftt&ni, a people in Hispania 
T arr aeon en bib, E. of the Celtiberi. Their chief 
towns were Valencia, Saguntum, Caesab- 
AUGU8TA, and Edeta, also called Liria ( Ly ria ). 
(Ptol. ii. 6; Liv. xxiv. 20 ; Sil. It. iii. 871.) 

Eddni or Eddnei (’HScwof, ’HSwi/f j), a Thra- 
cian people, between the Nestus and the Stry- 
mon. They were celebrated for their orgiastic 
worship of Bacchus ; whence Horace says ( Od . 
ii. 7, 26), Non ego sanius bacchabor Edonis , 
and Ea5nis in the Latin poets signifies a 
female Bacchante. — The poets use Edom as 
synonymous with Thracians. (Thuc. ii. 99; 
Hdt. v. 11 ; Aesch. Pers. 498 ; Soph. Ant. 955.) 

Eetion ('Hcr/ow), king of the Placian Thebe 
in Cilicia, and father of Andromache, the wife 
of Hector. He and his sons were slain by Achil- 
les, when the latter took Thebes. (II. vi. 415.) 

EgelRBta, a town of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Egdrla, a goddess of fountains who, like the 
Camenae (also goddesses of fountains : see Ca- 
menae), possessed the gift of prophecy. Hence 
in Roman legends she was the adviser and the 
wife of Numa, who met her at the grove of the 
Camenae near the Porta Capcna (Liv. i. 21 ; 
Plut. Num. 18; Juv. iii. 11). But she was 
specially worshipped in a sacred grove not only 
at Rome but also at Aricia ; and her connexion 
with Diana Nemorensis is further shown by the 
fact that she was also appealed to as the goddess 
of childbirth. [For the characteristics of Diana 
and Artemis as goddesses of fountains and of 
childbirth, see those articles.] Hence in some 
versions of Numa’s story he meets Egeria also 
at Aricia (Ov. Fast. iii. 275). Her connexion 
with the Camenae (as water nymphs) led to her 
being sometimes confounded with the Muses 
(Dionys. ii. 60), whose worship replaced that of 
the Camenae in Italy. [Camenae.] 

Egeita. [Segesta.] 

Egn&tla ( Torre d'Anazzo), a town in Apulia, 
on the coast, called Onatia by Horace (Sat. i. 5, 
97), who speaks of it as Lymphis (i.e. Nymphis) 
iratiz exstructa , probably on account of its bad 
or deficient supply of water. It was celebrated 
for its miraculous stone or altar, which of itself 
set on fire frankincense and wood (Plin. ii. 
240 ; Hor. Sat. i. 5, 98) : a prodigy which afforded 
amusement to Horace and his friends, who 
looked upon it as a mere trick.— Egnatia owed 
its chief importance to being situated on the 
great high road from Rome to Brundisium 
(Strab. p. 282). This road reached the sea at 
Egnatia, and from this town to Brundisium it 
oore the name of the Via Egnatia. The con- 
tinuation of this road on the other Bide of the 
Adriatic from Dyrrhaohium to Bysantium also 
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bore the name ef the Via Egnatia. It was the 
great military road between Italy and the East. 
Commencing at Dyrrhaohium, it passed by 
Lychnidus, Heraclea, Lyncestis, Edessa, Thes- 
salonica, Amphipolis, Philippi, and traversing 
the whole of Thrace, finally reached Byzantium. 

Egn&tii, a family of Samnite origin, some of 
whom settled at Teanum. 1. Gelliub Egna- 
tius, leader of the Samnites in the third Samnite 
war, fell in battle against the Romans, b.c. 295. 
—2. Marius Egnatius, one of the leaders of 
the Italian allies in the Social war, was killed 
in battle, 89.-8. M. Egnatius Rufus, aedile 
20 and praetor 19, was executed in the following 
year, in consequence of his having formed a 
conspiracy against the life of Augustus.— 4. P. 
Egnatius Celeb. [Barea.] 

Eidothea, Eileithyia, Eirene. [Idothea, <fcc.] 

Eton (*H Xdv : *H iovevs : Contessa or Bendina), 
a town in Thrace, at the mouth of the Strymon, 
25 stadia from AmphipoliB, of which it was the 
harbour. Brasidas, after obtaining possession 
of Amphipolis, attempted to seize Eion also, 
but was prevented by the arrival of Thucydides 
with an Athenian fleet, b. c. 424. (Thuc. iv. 102.) 

E16nes ('H'idvts), a town in Argolis with a 
harbour, subject to Mycenae in the time of 
Homer, but not mentioned in later times (II. 
ii. 561 ; Strab. p. 878). 

Elaea (’EAafa : Kazlu) f an ancient city on the 
coast of Aeolis in Asia Minor, said to have been 
founded by Mnestheus, stood twelve stadia S. 
of the mouth of the Caicus, and 120 stadia (or 
sixteen Roman miles) from Pergamus, to which 
city, in the time of the Pergamene kingdom, it 
served for a harbour ( itrlvuop). It was destroyed 
by an earthquake in b. c. 90. The gulf on which 
it stood, which forms a part of the great Gulf 
of Adramyttium, was named after it Sinus 
Elaiticus (*EAc uruchs k6\ttos, O. of Chandeli). 
(Strab. p. 615 ; Liv. xxxv. 18.) 

ElaefiS (*E \aiovs, -ovvros : 'EKaiovarios). 1. 
Or Elfcus (’EAeot/s : Critia), a town on the SE. 
point of the Thracian Chersonese, with a harbour 
and a hcroum of Protesilaus (Strab. p. 598; 
Hdt. ix. 118 ; Paus. i. 84, 2).— 2. ( Mesolonghi ), 
a town in Aetolia, S. of Pleuron (Pol. v. 65). — 
8. A town in Argolis.— 4. A demus in Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Hippotlioontis. 

ElagaD&lui, Roman emperor, a.d. 218-222, 
son of Julia Soemias and Varius Maroellus, 
was born at Emesa about 201, and was origin- 
ally called Varius Avrrus Bassianus. While 
almost a child he became, along with his 
cousin Alexander Severus, priest of Elagabalus, 
the Syro-Phoenician Sun-god, to whose worship 
a temple was dedicated in his native city, and 
whose sacred image was a large black conical 
stone, the ancient fetish of the place. It was 
from this circumstance that Varius Avitus 
obtained the name Elagabalus, by which he is 
usually known. He owed his elevation to the 
purple to the intrigues of his grandmother Julia 
Maesa (sister of Julia Domna), who circulated 
the report that Elagabalus was the offspring of 
a secret commerce between Soemias and Cara- 
calla, and induced the troops in Syria to salute 
him as their sovereign by the title of M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, the 16th of May, 918. 
Macrinus forthwith m&rohed against Elagaba- 
lus, but was defeated near Antioch, June 8th, 
and was shortly afterwards put to death. 
Elagabalus was now acknowledged as emperor 
by the senate, and, after remaining one year at 
Nicomedia, came in 219 to Rome, bringing the 
sacred stone and its attendant priests withhim. 
The reign of this prince, who perished at the 
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age of 21, after having occupied the throne 
nearly four yean, was characterised throughout 
by an accumulation of the most fantastic folly 
and superstition in the worship of the Sun-goa, 
together with the grossest impurity of life. In 
221 he adopted his cousin Alexander Severus, 



and proclaimed him Caesar. Having become 
jealous of Alexander, he attempted to put him 
to death, but was himself slain along with his 
mother Soemias by the soldiers, with whom 
Alexander was a great favourite. (Lamprid. 
Elagab.'y Herodian. iv. 12; Dio Cass, lxxviii. 81.) 

Elftna. [Aelana.] 

El&ra ('E\dpa), daughter of Orchomenus or 
Minyas, bore to Zeus the giant Tityus. Zeus, 
from fear of Hera, concealed her under the 
earth. 

Elatda (’EAdrem: *E\aT«i5s). 1. (Nr. Ele- 
phtha, Ru.), a town in Phocis, and the most 
important place in the country next to Delphi, 
was situated near the Cephissus in a fertile 
valley, which was an important pass from 
Thessaly to Boeotia (Htrab. p. 424 ; Paus. x. 84). 
Elatea was thus frequently exposed to hostile 
attacks. The alarm caused at Athens when 
Philip seized this, the key of Southern Greece, 
is described by Demosthenes (de Cor. p. 284, 

§ 169; cf. Diod. xvi. 84). It is said to have 
been founded by Elatus, son of Areas. — 2. A j 
town in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, near Gonni 1 
(Liv. xlii. 54).— 5. Or El&trea, a town in Epirus, j 
near the sources of the Cocytus (Liv. xxxiv. 25). i 

El&tUS ('E Autos). 1. Son of Areas and ! 
Leanira, king of Arcadia, husband of Laodice, 
and father of Stymphalus, Aepytus, Cyllen, and 
Pereus. He resided on Mount Cvllene, and 
went from thence to Phocis, where he founded 
the town of Elatea (Paus. viii. 4). — 2. A prince 
of the Lapithae at Larissa in Thessaly, husband 
of Hippea, and father of Caeneus and Poly- 
phemus (Ov. Met. xii. 497). 

El&ver (Allier), subsequently Elans or 
Elauria, a river in Aquitania, a tributary of 
the Liger. 

Elbo (’EA/&), an island on the coast of the 
Delta of Egypt, in the midst of the marshes 
between the Phatnitic and the Tanitic mouths 
of the Nile, was the retreat of the blind Pharaoh 
Anysis from the Aethiopian Babacon, and after- 
wards of Amyrtaeus from the Persians (Hdt. 

ii. 140; Thuc. i. 110). It was probably the 
island of Thennesis, now called ren/ws, in the 
lake Menzadeh. 

Ella. [Velia.] 

Eleetra (*HA &rpa), i.e. the bright or brilliant 
one. 1. Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, wife 
of Thaumas, and mother of Iris and the Har- 
pies, Aello and Ocypete (Hes. Th. 266, 849; 
Nonn. Dion, 26, 880).— & Daughter of Atlas 
and Pleftne, one of the seven Pleiades, and by 
Zeus mother of Iasion and DardanuB. She is 
rep re s en ted as living in Samothrace (Apollod. 

iii. 10; Apoll. Rhod. i. 916; Ver g. Aen. viii. 
181). According to an Italian tradition, she I 
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was the wife of the Italian king Corythus, by 
whom she had a son Iasion ; whereas by Zeus 
she waa the mother of Dardanus (Verg. Aon, 
iii. 167), and of Harmonia (Diod. iii. 48). It 
was through her means, according to another 
tradition, that the Palladium came to Troy; and 
when she saw the city of her son Dardanus 
perishing in flames, she tore out her hair for 
grief, and was placed among the Btars as a 
j comet. According to others, Eleetra and her 
| six sisters were placed among the stars as the 
seven Pleiades, and lost their brilliancy on 
seeing the destruction of Ilium (Eur. Phoen. 
1186; Scrv. ad Georg, i. 188; Hyg. Fab. 192). 
The gate Eleetra at Thebes was called after her 
(Hellan. Fr. 129 ; Schol. ad Eur. Phoen .) : for 
it seems to be a mistake of PauB. iv. 88 to call 
her sister of Cadmus, instead of mother-in-law. 
— 3. Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytaem- 
nesfcra, also called Laodice, sister of Iphigenia 
and Orestes. She does not appear in Homeric 
story, though she is said to bo the same as the 
Laodice of Homer. Hie earliest distinct account 



Orestes and Eleetra. (From a marble group at Naples, by 
Stephinus.) 

of her comes from Stesichorus (Fr. 41). After 
the murder of her father by her mother, she 
saved the life of her young brother Orestes by 
sending him under the protection of a slave to 
king Strophius at Phanote in Phocis, who had 
the boy educated together with his own son 
Pylades. According to Sophocles, she lived an 
unhappy and menial life during her brother's 
absence : according to Euripides, she was married 
by the orders of Aegisthus to a peasant-farmer 
near Mycenae. When Orestes had grown up 
to manhood, Eleetra excited him to avenge the 
death of Agamemnon, and assisted him in slay- 
ing their mother, Clytaemnestra. [Orestes.] 
After the death of the latter, Orestes gave her 
in marriage to his friend Pylades. The history 
and character of Eleetra form the subject of 
the ChoUphori of Aeschylus, the Eleetra of 
Euripides, and the Eleetra of Sophocles. 

Electrldes Ins&lae. [Ekidanub.] 

Eleotrjtan (*HX«*rptW), son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, king of Mycenae, husband of Anaxo, 
and father of Alcmene, the wife of Amphitryon. 
For details see Amphitryon. 

Eleetrjftnl (’HKmrpumni). 1. Daughter of 
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Helios and Rhodos, worshipped at Ialysos, 
probably a variation of the story of Eleetra 
No. 2 (Diod. v. 56).— & A patronymic from 
Electron, given to his daughter, Alcmene. 

Eldon (’EA .4wv), a town in Boeotia, near 
Tanagra. 

Eleos ('EAcoj), the personification of pity or 
mercy, worshipped by the Athenians alone 
(Paus. i. 17). 

Eldphantlnd, or Elephantis ("EteQwrtrn, 
'E\e<pavrls : Jczirah-el-Zahir, or Jezirah-cl- 
Assouan ), an island in the Nile, with a city of 
the same name, opposite to Syene, and 7 stadia 
below the Little Cataract, was the frontier 
station of Egypt towards Ethiopia ( i.e . the 
southern limit of Upper Egypt), and was 
strongly garrisoned under the Persians and the 
Romans (Hdt. ii. 17, 80; Tac. Ann. ii. 61). The 
island was extremely fertile : it had also great 
quarries. Among the most remarkable objects 
in it were the temple of Cnuphis and a Nilo- 
meter ; and it is still oelebrated for the ruins of 
its rock-hewn temples. The temple of Tehutmes 
III., of which considerable remains were drawn 
by artists in the beginning of this century, was 
destroyed by the Turkish governor of Assouan, 
and is now marked only by a heap of stones. 

Elephantis, a Greek poetess under the early 
Roman emperors, wrote amatory works, molles 
Elephantiaos Ubelli (Mart. xii. 48, 5; Suet. 
Tib. 48). 

Eldpndnor (’EAt^iwp), son of Chalcodon 
and of Imenarcte or Melanippe, and prince of 
the Abantcs in Euboea, whom he lea against 
Troy. He waB one of the suitors of Helen : killed 
before Troy by Agenor. (II. ii. 540, iv. 468.) 

Eleusis (*E \€varls, later *EA«i tcrlv : *EA evtri- 
nos : Leosina or Lessina ), a town and demus 
of Attica, belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
was situated on the coast NW. of Athens, and 
about 12 miles from it. The town lay upon the 
slopes of a rocky hill which separates the 
Thriasian from the Parian plain. To the S. 
and E. of it is the Bay of Eleusis with Salamis 
in the background. The legendary history 
represents Eleusis as conquered by the Athe- 
nians under Ekechtheus, who was helped by 
Eumolpus (Paus. i. 88, 8). It seems to have 
been an independent state with its own worship 
of Demeter in the time when the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter was written. After its 
union under the headship of Athens, it became 
merely one of the domes, but of importance 
far beyond all other towns of Attica except 
Athens herself, since it gave ita name to the 
great festival and mysteries of the Eleusinia 
which were celebrated in honour of Demeter 
and Persephone. [For an account of the festi- 
val see Diet, of Antiq. art. Eleusinia.] — The 
site was partly excavated in 1817 by the 
London Dilettanti Society ; the more complete 
excavations of 1887 by the Greek Archeological 
Society have made clear much of the topo- 
graphy, and Dr. Dorpfeld has based upon 
them the plan which is given on p. 812.— Eleu- 
sis was approached from Athens by the 
sacred way, which passed out of the Dipylon 
Gate across the Cepnissus, and then through a 
ravine in Mount Corydallus (the Pass of 
Daphne) to the sea shore, along which it con- 
tinued to the town and the entrance of the 
sacred precincts. The great gate, or Propy- 
laea, was built by Hadrian ; just outside was a 
temple of Artemis ; beyond it was the smaller 
gateway of Appius Claudius, occupying the site 
of the old gateway in the wall of fortification, 
which gave entrance to the actual sacred pre- 
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cincts of pre-Roman times. On the right or 
west was the small temple of Hades or Pluto ; 
beyond it (probably) the two treasuries; to the 
west at the northern end of the raised terrace 
was a temple, perhaps the temple of Demeter: 
the tempfe immediately to the eaBt of it may 
have been that of Persephone. The sacred 
way led past these buildings to the great Hall 
of Initiation or of the Mysteries (rektarfipiov), 
the remains of which belong to various dates. 
The original building waB destroyed by the 
Persians, but the 25 square column-bases in 
the smaller hall are attributed to this oldest 
building, perhaps of the age of Pisistratus. In 
Cimon’s tune the building destroyed by Xerxes 
was replaced by a hall with the same frontage 
to the SE., but extending further back into 
the rock terrace ; this is traceable by the 20 
circular bases (the 21st in the north angle is 
not traceable). In the time of PericleB, Icti- 
nus added another chamber to the Hall of 
Cimon on the SW., which is marked by the 6 
large Bquare bases, with two otherB dotted. 
The Porch of Philo was added at the expense 
of Demetrius Phalereus B.c. 810. Lastly, the 
Romans enlarged the whole by the building to 
which the 42 bases belong, forming a hall rather 
larger than the building completed by IctinuB ; 
and about 170 feet by 169. There was an 
upper story to the hall of Ictinus entered 
from the terrace, and therefore more directly 
from what is taken to be the temple of Deme- 
ter. This upper hall gave more space for great 
meetings of the initiated, since it was undi- 
vided. 

EleuthSrae (*EAev0epaf : *EAei/0« p*vs), a 
town in Attica on the frontiers of Boeotia, 
originally belonged to the Boeotian confederacy, 
and afterwards united itself to Attica. 

Eleuth&rlus (*EA cuBeptos), a surname of 
Zeus, as the Deliverer. (Diet, of Ant. art. 
Eleutheria.) 

Eleuthema ('EAfv0fpi'a : 'EktvBtpvcuos), a 
town in the interior of Crete. 

Eleuthfirus ('EAev0€pos : Nahr-el-Kebir , i.e. 
Great Biver), a river forming the boundary 
between Syria and Phoenice, rose in Mount 
Bargylus, and fell into the sea between Ant- 
aradus and Tripolis. 

Ellclus, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, 
where King Numa dedicated to Jupiter Elicius 
an altar on the Aventine. The origin of the 
name is referred to the Etruscans, who by 
certain prayers and sacrifices called forth 
(elxeiebant or evocabant) lightning, or invited 
Jupiter to send lightning. The object of call- 
ing down lightning was to elicit prodigies (ad 
prodigia elicienda , Liv. i. 20). 

Ellmbernun. [Ausci.] 

Elimia, -in, or jSlimidtii (’EAfpcto, 'EAi/ufo, 
*E\i/ju&tis), a district of Macedonia, on the 
frontiers of Epirus and Thessaly, originally 
belonged to Illyria, and was bounded by the 
Cambunian mountains on the S. and the Tym- 
phaean mountains on the W. Its inhabitants, 
the Elimaei (’EAet/uuvrcu), were Epirots. 

Elis (*HAiS, Dor. ’AAij, 'HAcfa : ’HAc?os, Dor. 
v AA<os, whence Alii in Plautus), a countnr on 
the W. coast of Peloponnesus, bounded by 
Achaia on the N., Arcadia on the E., Messenia 
on the S., and the Ionian sea on the W. The 
country was fertile, watered by the Alpheus 
M id its tributaries, and is said to have been 
the only country in Greece which produoed 
flax. The Peneus is the only other river in 
Elis of any importance. Elis was divided into 
three parts:— 1. Elis Proper or Hollow Elis 
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(if Kathy HA<s), the N. part, watered by the 
Peneus. of which the capital was also called 
Elis.— & Pis&tU (i> TUvans), the middle por- 


Minyae or Arcadians), of which Pylos was the 
oapital, lay between the Alpheus and the Node* 
— In the heroic times we find the kingdom of 
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Plan of Eleuels. (After DOrpfeld.) 


tion,of which the oapital was Pisa.— 3. Tri- 
phylla (y Tpttpvhio), the S. portion (i.e. the 
abode of three tribes, Epeans, Eleans, and 


Nestor and the Pelidae in the S. of Elis; while 
the N. of the country was inhabited by the 
Epeans (’EirctoQ, with whom some Aetolian 
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tribes were mingled. On the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae, the Aetoli&n 
chief Oxylus received Elis as his share of the 
conquest ; and it was the union of his Aetolian 
and Dorian followers with the Epeans, which 
formed the subsequent population of the 
country, under the general name of Eleans. 
Elis owed its importance in Greece to the 
worship of Zeus at Olympia near Pisa, in 
honour of whom a splendid festival was held 
every four years. [Olympia.] In consequence 
of this festival being common to the whole of 
Greece, the country of Elis was declared 
sacred, and its inhabitants possessed priestly 
privileges. Being exempt from war and the 
dangers of invasion, the Eleans became pro- 
sperous and wealthy ; their towns were unwalled 
and their country was richly cultivated. The 
prosperity of their country was ruined by the 
Peloponnesian war ; the Athenians were the 
first to disregard the sanctity of the country ; 
and from that time it frequently had to take 
part in the other contests of the Greeks. The 
women of Elis, like the Spartan women, enjoyed 
a greater freedom and exercised more influ- 
ence than was customary elsewhere in Greece ; 
but they were not allowed to be spectators at 
the Olympic games. The town of Elis was 
situated on the Peneus, and was built at the 
time of the Persian war by the inhabitants of 
eight villagos, who united together, and thus 
formed ono town. It originally had no walls, 
being sacred like the rest of the country, but 
subsequently it was fortified. The inhabitants 
of Elis formed a close alliance with the Spar- 



Coin of Ella, of 4th cent. B.c. 

Obv., head of Zeus, and legend /aaeion (the digamxna 
being preserved on coins of Elis till after the Roman 
conquest) ; rev., eagle on Ionlo oapital. 


tans, and by their means destroyed the rival 
city of Pisa, and became the ruling city of the 
country, B.c. 572. In the Peloponnesian war 
they quarrelled with the Spartans, because 
the latter had espoused the cause of Lepraeum, 
which had revolted from Elis. The Eleans 


retaliated upon the Spartans by excluding 
them from the Olympic games in the year 
420 (Thuc. v. 41). At the conclusion of the 
war they relinquished their supremacy over 
the Triphylian towns and never regained it. 
At a later time, when the Eleans became the 
firmest adherents in the Peloponnesus to the 
Aetolian League, the Triphylians joined the 
hostile (but more patriotic) Achaean League. 
The importance of Elis when it formed part of 
the Boman province of Achaea was preserved 
by the Olympic games, which lasted till the 
reign of Theodosius. 

Ellso. [Alxso.1 

Elifia. [Dido.] 

EllSpla fEAAoirfa). 1. A district in the N. 
of Euboea, near the promontory Cenaeum, 
with a town of the same name: the whole 
island of Euboea is sometimes called Ellopia. 
—2. An ancient name of the district about 
Dodona in Epirus. 
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Xlfinl ('EKt&rq), a town of the Perrhaebi in 
Thessaly, afterwards called Llmone (\tifjuovrj). 

Elp5nor ('E \iri\vwp) i one of the companions 
of Odysseus who were metamorphosed by Circe 
into swine and afterwards back into men. 
Intoxicated with wine, Elpenor one day fell 
asleep on the roof of Circe's palace, and in 
his attempt to rise he fell down and broke his 
neck. When Odysseus waB in the lower world, he 
met the shade of Elpenor, who implored him to 
burn his body, which OdyBBeus did on his return 
to the upper world. (Od. x. 550, xi. 57, xii. 10.) 

ElpinlcS ('EA vivltcv)), daughter of Miltiades, 
and sister of Cimon, married Callias. [Callias.] 
Elus&tes, a people in Aquitania, in the 
interior of the country. Their chief town was 
Elflsa. (Nr. Euae or Eauae.) It was the 
birthplace of Bufinus, the minister of Arca- 
dius (Claudius in Buf. i. 187). 

Elymaei, Eljrmi. [Elymais.] 

Elym&is, a district of SuBiana, extending 
from the river Eulaeus on the W. to the 
Oroatis on the E., derived itB name from the 
Elymaei or Elymi ('EAvucuot, *'EA v/uot) a war- 
like and predatory people, who are also found 
in the mountains of Great Media : in the Per- 
sian armies they served as archers. (Strab. p. 
744; Liv. xxxvii. 40.) These Elymaei were 
probably among the most ancient inhabitants 
of the country N. of the head of the Persian 
Gulf: in the 0. T. Susiana is called Elam. 
Under the Parthian empire the kings of Ely- 
mais held the highest place among the satraps. 
Elymi. [Elymus.] 

Elymiotis. [Elimea.] 

Elymus (‘'EAu/tos), a Trojan, natural son of 
Anchises and brother of Eryx. Previous to the 
emigration of Aeneas, Elymus and Aegestus 
had fled from Troy to Sicily, and had settled on 
the banks of the river Crimisus. When after- 
wards Aeneas also arrived there, he built for 
them the towns of Aegesta and Elyme. The 
Trojans who settled in that part of Sicily called 
themselves Elymi, after Elymus. (Dionys. i. 
47, 52 ; Verg. Aen. v. 78.) 

Elyrus ("EAupos), a town in the W. of Crete, 
S. of Cydonia (Paus. x. 16, 8). 

Elysium ('HA {nfiov irthlov, later simply ’HAu- 
tnov), the Elyaian fielda. [Hades.] In Homer 
(Od. iv. 568) Elysium forms no part of the realms 
of the dead ; he places it on the W. of the earth, 
near Ocean, and describes it as a happy land, 
where there is neither snow, nor cold, nor rain, 
and always fanned by the delightful breezes of 
Zephyrus. Hither favoured heroes, like Mene- 
laus, pass without dying, and live happy under 
the rule of Bhadamanthus. Hesiod (Op. 167) 
places the heroes of the fourth age, such as 
those who fought at Thebes and Troy, in the 
Isles of the Blessed (/uucdpwv vfjffoi), which he de- 
scribes as set apart along the circumfluent Ocean 
(cf. Hor. Epod. xvi. 68), where Cronus rules 
and the land is fruitful. Pindar distinguishes 
Elysium, or the place of rest, where the good 
live a tearless life, and the sun always shines, 
from the fiatcdpoov vrj<roi to which, as an ex- 
treme reward, those come who have gone 
through a probation thrice in this world and 
thrice in Elysium. Here Cronus reigns and 
Bhadamanthus judges. In this happy spot he 
places Peleus and Cadmus and Achilles (Of. ii. 
61). In Fr . 95 he describes the former place 
or Elysium, and the life of those who dwell 
there In flowery meadows, delighting themselves 
with games and music, and never without the 
sun. From these legends was imagined the 
island of Atlantis. The Elysium of Virgil 
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(Aen. vi. 641) is placed in the Under-world. 

[See Hades.] 

Emithla f Mfiaiial 'H/iaBievs), a district of 
Macedonia, between the Haliacmon and the 
Axius, formerly part of Faeonia, and the origi- 
nal seat of the Macedonian monarchy. (In 
Homer IT. xiv. 226 it lies between Pieria and 
Thrace.) The poets frequently give the name 
of Kmathia ‘to the whole of Macedonia, and 
sometimes even to the neighbouring Thessaly. 
Under the Romans it formed part of the third 
region of Macedonia. 

Em&thidei, the nine daughters of Pierus, 
king of Emathia (Ov. Met. v. 669). 

Em&thlon ('HpaOiwp), son of Tithonus and 
Eos, brother of Memnon, was Blain by Heracles 
(Hes. Th. 984). 

Embdllma ('EfjL&6\ipa), a city of the Paropa- 
misadao in N. India, near Aomos, sixteen days’ 
march from the Indus (Curt. viii. 12). 

Emerita. [Augusta Emerita.] 

Em&sa or Emissa ("E/actra, ’'E picraa : ’Epe (Ty- 
pos : Hums or Homs), a city of Syria, on the E. 
bank of the Orontes, in the province of Apa- 
mene, but afterwards the capital of Plioenice I 
Libanesia, was in the first cent. b.c. the resi- ! 
dence of independent Arabian princes. When 
Pompey was in Syria in b.c. 69 it waB ruled by j 
an Arabian prince Sampsiceramus, who held his ! 
power as tributary. His dynasty lasted under 
Iamblichus, another Sampsiceramus and Azizus 
and others till the reign of Domitian, when it 
formed part of the province of Syria. Under 
Caracalla it was made a colony with the Jus 
Italicum. It is a remarkable place in the 
history of the Roman empire, being the native 
city of Julia Domna, the wife of Septimius 
Severus; of Elagabalus, who exchanged the 
high-priesthood of the celebrated temple of the 
Sun in this city for the imperial purple, and of 
the emperor Alexander Severus ; and also the 
scene of the decisive battle between Aurelian 
and Zenobia, a.d. 278. (Strab. p. 763 ; He- 
rodian, v. 8; Dio Cass. liv. 8; Joseph. Ant. 
xix. 8 ; Cic. ad Att. ii. 16, ad Fam. xv. 1.) 

Emmfinldae {'Epptplbcu), a princely family at 
Agrigentum, who traced their origin to the 
mythical hero Polynlces. Among its members 
we know Emmenides (from whom the family 
derived its name) the father of Aenesidamus, 
whose sons Theron and Xenocrates are cele- 
brated by Pindar as victors at the great games 
of Greece (Pind. 01. ii. 48, iii. 88, Pyth. vi. 6). 

EmddI Montes, or -ns, or -es, or -on (ra 
'H pwBh Spy, rb 'HfiwBbp 6pos, or 6 *H fucSos: 
Himalaya M), a range of mountains N. of 
India, forming the prolongation eastwards of 
the Paropamisus. 

Empftadeles (*E/«r€8oicAfis), of Agrigentam in 
Sicily, flourished about b.c. 490. Although he 
was descended from an ancient and wealthy 
family, he joined the revolution in which Thra- 
sydaeus, the son and successor of Theron, was 
expelled. His zeal in the establishment of 
political equality is said to have been mani- 
fested by his magnanimous support of the poor, 
by his severity against the overbearing con- 
duct of the aristocrats, and by his declining the 
sovereignty which was offered to him. His 
brilliant oratory, his penetrating knowledge of 
nature, and the reputation of his marvellous 
powers, which he had acquired by curing 
diseases, by his successful exertions in dry- 
ing up marshy districts and in averting epi- 
demics and obnoxious winds, spread a lustre 
around his name. He was called a magician 
(VM, he appears to have attributed to 
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himself miraculous powers and a divine origin, 
though in natural science he was certainly no 
impostor. He travelled in Greece and Italy, and 
made some stay at Athens. His death happened 
about 480, apparently not in Sicily. Many 
legends grew up about it : one tradition repre- 
sented him as having been removed from the 
earth, like a divine being; and another related 
that he threw himself into the flames of Mount 
Aetna, that by his sudden disappearance he 
might be believed to be a god ; but it was 
added that the volcano threw up one of his 
sandals, and thus revealed the manner of his 
death (Diog. Laert. viii. 67-74 ; Hor. A.P. 464). 
The rhetorician Gorgias was his disciple. The 
works of Empedocles were all in verse. Frag- 
ments remain of the * larpucd , which assume the 
power to heal all diseases, even old age : of the 
KaOapjjLoi , which teaches the purification from 
sin and evil, and of his greatest work, on 
natural science (Ilfp) $v<rca>s). He seems to 
have derived his mysticism from Pythagoras, 
and in natural science it is likoly that Acron 
and Pausanias, great physicians of Sicily, were 
his first teachers. lie held that there were 
four indestructible elements — earth, air, fire, 
and water (which lie called Zeus, Hera, ATdo- 
nous, and Nestis). These elements combine to 
form the visible world, but they combine only 
by the operation of <j>i\la, or Love, which is 
therefore the creative power ; and they can be 
dissolved by Hate. Our senses are acted upon 
by the particles thrown off by things around 
us. He held the Pythagorean doctrine of 
transmigration of souls. Lucretius speaks of 
Empedocles with enthusiasm, and evidently 
makes him his model (i. 715 ff). 

Empdriae or Emporium (’E/uropfoi, 'E/uiro- 
pcTop, ’EpirSpiop .* 'Eptroplrys Ampurias ), a 
town of the Indigetes in Hispania Tarraconensis 
near the Pyrenees, was situated on the river 
Clodianus, which formed the harbour of the 
town. It was founded by the Phocaeans 
from Massilia, and was divided into two parts, 
at one time separated from each other by a 
wall : the part near the coast being inhabited 
by the Greeks, and the part towards the in- 
terior by the Indigetes. It was subsequently 
colonised by Julius Caesar. Its harbour was 
much frequented: here Scipio Africanus first 
landed when he came to Spain in the second 
Punic war. (Strab. p. 159 : Liv. xxi. 60.) 

Empfilum (Ampiglione), a small town in La- 
tium, near Tibur (Liv. vii. 18). 

Empflsa {' , Efxirovera) } a monstrous spectre, 
which was believed to devour human beings. 
It could assume different formB, and was sent 
by Hecate to frighten travellers. It was be- 
lieved usually to appear with one leg of brass 
and the other of an ass, whence it was called 
6potrict\ts or bvoK<i)\y\. The Lamiae and Mor- 
molyceia, who assumed the form of handsome 
women for the purpose of attracting young 
men, and then sucked their blood like vampires 
and ate their flesh, were reckoned among the 
Empusae. (Aristoph. Ban. 294 ; Dem. de Cor . 
p. 270, § 180 ; Philostr. ApoU. Tyan . ii. 4, iv. 25.) 

EnarSphfirus (*E vuvpyQopos), son of Hippo- 
coon, a passionate suitor of Helen, when she 
was yet quite young. Tyndarens, therefore, 
entrusted the maiden to the care of Theseus. 
Enarephorus had a heroum at Sparta. (Pint 
The*. 81 ; Paus. iii. 15.) 

Enctil&dui (’EWAoftos), son of Tartarus and 
Ge, and one of tne hundred-armed giants who 
made war upon the gods. He was killed, ac- 
cording to some, by a flash of lightning, by 
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Zeus, who buried him under Mount Aetna; 
according to others, Athene killed him with her 
chariot, or threw upon him the island of Sicily. 

S ferg. Aen. iii. 678, iv. 179 ; Ov. Pont. ii. 2, 12 ; 
aus. viii. 47 ; Eur. Cycl. 7.| 

EnchSles (*E 7 x«A€«s, 'Ey x e * € "> ’Eyx^- 

Kioi), an Illyrian tribe. 

Ending ('E vfoos), a Spartan and a hereditary 
friend of Alcibiades, whose family name seems 
to have been adopted, for it was borne by the 
father of Endius. He was an Ephor, and was 
ambassador from Sparta to Athens in 420 and 
410. (Thuc. v. 44, viii. 6, 12 ; Diod. xiii. 62.) 
Endoeus (‘'EvSotos), an Athenian statuary, is 
’ called a disciple of Daedalus, whom he is said 
to have accompanied on his flight from Crete. 
Those statements must be taken to express, not 
the time at which he lived, but the style of art 
which he practised. It is probable that he 
lived in the time of Pisistratus and his sons, 
about B.c. 560. (Paus. i. 26, vii. 6, viii. 46.) 

Endjtallon (*E vbvfitwv), a youth distinguished 
by his beauty, and renowned in ancient story 
for his perpetual sleep (cf. Plat. Phaedr. p. 72 ; 
Aristot. Eth. N. x. 8). One set of traditions 
about Endymion refer us to Elis, and another 
to Caria, and others again are a combination 
of the two. According to one set of legends, 
he was a son of Aethlius and Calyce, or of 
Zeus and Calyce, and succeeded Aethlius in 
the kingdom of Elis (Paus. v. 8, 1), or led a 
band of Aeolians from ThesBaly and took 
possession of Elis (Paus. v. 1, 2; Apollod. i. 
7, 6). According to the Schol. on Ap. Rh. iv. 57, 
Hesiod and Phercydes also made him an El- 
ean. His tomb was shown at Olympia (Paus. 
v. 1, 4). Others related that he had come from 
Elis to Mount Latmus in Caria, whence he is 
called the Latmian (Latmius). This version 
first appears in Sappho (Fr. 184) ; and this has 
been generally followed by poets of a later 
date (Theocr. xx. 87 ; Catull. lxvi. 5 ; Ov. A. 
A. iii. 88). Some stories tried to reconcile 
the two by making him migrate from Elis to 
Caria (Paus. v. 1, 6). The more poetical part 
of his story may belong specially to Caria, and 
may have been engrafted on other Endymions 
elsewhere ; but it might be imagined whenever 
the moon waB observed touching the rocks 
with light and sinking behind them. As he 
slept on Latmus, his beauty warmed the cold 
heart of Selene (the moon), who came down 
to him, kissed him, and lay by his side. His 
eternal sleep on Latmus is assigned to differ- 
ent causes : Selene had sent him to sleep, that 
she might be able to kiss him without his 
knowledge (Cic. Tusc. i. 88, 92) ; or he begged 
from Zeus eternal sleep with immortal youth 
(Apollod.). By Selene he had fifty daughters, 
according to the story of the Eleans, and this is 
explained as referring to the fifty moons of the 
Olympic cycle. The best representation of the 
story is a fine relief in the Capitoline Museum, 
where there is also a beautiful relief of the 
single sleeping figure with his dog beside him. 
In the first he is represented as a shepherd, in 
the s econ d as a hunter. 

Engjhun fEyywnr, 'Eyy&iov i 'Eyy&ivos, En- 
guinus : Gangi , or, according to others, Troina ), 
a town in the interior of Sicily near the sources 
of the Monalus, originally a town of the Siculi, 
but said to have been colonised by the Cretans 
under Minos : it possessed a celebrated temple 
of the great mother of the gods, or, according 
to others, of 0col partpes, perhaps the nurses of 
Zeus (DM. iy. 79, xvi. 72; Plut. Marc. 20; 
Cic. Verr. iii. 48, v. 72). 


Enlpeui ('Ewrcvs). 1. ( Tmhamarly j, a river 
in Thessaly, rises in Mt. Othrys, receives the 
Apidanus near Pharsalus, and flows into the 
Peneus. Poseidon assumed the form of the god 
of this river in order to obtain possession of Tyro, 
who was in love with Enipeus. Bhe became by 
Poseidon the mother of Pelias and N eleus. Ovid 
relates (Met. vi. 116) that Neptune (Poseidon) 
having assumed the form of Enipeus, became 
by Ipnimedia the father of Otus and Ephialtes. 
—2. A small river in Pisatis (Elis) flows into 
the Alpheus near its mouth (Strab. p. 866). — 
8. ( Mavrolongos ), a small river in Macedonia, 
which rises in Olympus. 

Enna or Henna f'Emt: *E muo*: Castro 
Giovanni ), an ancient and strong town of the 
Siculi in Sicily, on the road from Catania to 
Agrigentum, on the summit of a rocky hill, and 
hence a natural fortress (Strab. p. 272; Liv. 
xxiv. 87), said to be the centre of the island 
(op<pa\bs Iik* Alas) (Callim. Hymn, in Cer. 15; 
Cic. Verr. iv. 48). It was surrounded by fertile 
plains, which bore large crops of wheat ; it was 
one of the chief seats of the worship of Demeter, 
and possessed a celebrated temple of this 
goddess. According to later tradition it was in 
a flowery meadow in the neighbourhood of 
Enna that Pluto carried off Persephone or 
Proserpine, and the cave was shown through 
which the god passed as he carried off his 
prize (Ov. Met. v. 885 ; Claud, de Rapt. Pros. 
ii. ; Diod. v. 8). Its importance declined from 
the time of the second Punic war, when it was 
punished by the Romans, because it had at- 
tempted to revolt to the Carthaginians. 

Ennius, Q., the Roman poet, was born at 
Rudiae, in Calabria, B.c. 289 (Gell. xvii. 21, 
43 ; Cic. dc Or. iii. 42, 168, Brut. 18, 72). He 
was a Greek by birth, but a subject of Rome, 
and served in the Roman armies. In 204 Cato, 
who was then quaestor, found Ennius in Sar- 
dinia, and brought him in his train to Rome. In 
189 Ennius accompanied M. Fulvius Nobilior 
through the Aetolian campaign, and shared his 
triumph. Through the son of Nobilior, Ennius, 
when far advanced in life, obtained the rights of 
a Roman citizen. He dwelt in a humble house 
on the Aventine, and maintained himself by 
teaching Greek to the sons of the Roman 
nobles, and translating Greek plays for the stage. 
Ennius in truth, as a Greek by culture and 
partly by origin, gave to Roman poetry the 
form which it ultimately adopted. The epic of 
Naevius was in Saturnian metre. Ennius intro- 
duced the Greek hexameter and the Homeric 


treatment, and thus gave the lead which was 
followed by Virgil. Though Cato disapproved 
of this as unpatriotic, it cannot be doubted that 
his choice was right. He lived on terms of the 
closest intimacy with the elder Scipio Africanus. 
He died 169, at the age of seventy (Cic. de Sen. 
5, 14). He was buried in the sepulchre of the 
Scipios, and his bust was allowed a place among 
the effigies of that noble house. Ennius was 
regarded by the Romans as the father of their 
poetry ( alter Homcrus t Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 50). 
Cicero calls him Suminus poUa noster (pro 
Balb. 22, 51 ; cf. Lucr. i. Ill), and Virgil was 
not ashamed to borrow many of his thoughts, 
and not a few of his expressions. All the works 
of Ennius are lost with the exception of a few 
fragments. His most important work was an 
epic poem, in dactylic hexameters, entitled 
Annalium Libri xviii., being a history of Rome 
from the arrival of Aeneas in Italy to his own 
times. No great space, however, was allotted 
to the earlier records : the stories of Aeneas and 
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the royal period occupy the first three books ; 
three are given to the conquest of Italy and 
Pyrrhus; and the contest with Hannibal, 
which was described with great minuteness, 
began with the seventh book, the first Punic 
war being passed over with a brief mention, as 
having been described already by Naevius. 
The Hannibalian war ended with the ninth 
book ; and the remaining nine brought the his- 
tory down to 181 b.c. or perhaps a few years 
later. His service to the drama was of less 
importance in literature : his translations were 
mostly from Euripides; he wrote alsopraetex- 
tae, or tragedies on Boman subjects, of which 
the Ambracia probably told of its capture by 
Fulvius Nobilior, which he himself had seen : 
he wrote also Comedies and was the first notable 
writer of Saturae. His adaptations of Epichar- 
mus and Euhemerus were apparently on the 
rationalistic side, and no doubt offended those 
who upheld the old Boman religion. The 
fragments of Ennius are published by Vahlen, 
Lips. 1854 ; L. Miiller, Fetersb. 1885. 

' Enfipe (*E v6mj), a town in Messenia, men- 
tioned by Homer (17. i. 150), supposed by some 
to be the same as Gerenia. 

Bntella ("EvTcWa : Entellinus, Entellensis: 
Entella ), an ancient town of the Sicani in the 
interior of the island on the W. side, said to 
have been founded by Entellus, one of tho 
companions of the Trojan Aegestus (Verg. Aen . 
v. 887). It was subsequently Beized and peopled 
by the Campanian mercenaries of Dionysius 
(Diod. xiv. 9). 

Entorla, daughter of an Italian peasant who 
entertained Cronos (Saturn). Cronos taught 
the culture of the vine, and the peasants being 
intoxicated, thought themselves poisoned, and 
stoned the father of Entoria, whose sons by 
Cronus hanged themselves. Long afterwards, 
to avert a plague Lutatius Catulus built a 
temple of Saturn on the Tarpeian (Plut. Parall, 
9; cf. IcARius). 

Eny&llus (’EiwUios), the Warlike, frequently 
occurs in the Iliad (never in the Odyssey) as an 
epithet of Ares. At a later time Enyalius and 
Ares were distinguished as two different gods of 
war; Enyalius was looked upon as a son of 
Ares and Enyo, or of Cronos and Bhea. 

Enyo f Epv4), the goddess of war, who de- 
lights in bloodshed and the destruction of towns, 
and accompanies Ares in battles (11. v. 888, 
592). The goddess Ma or Anaitis at Comana 
was called Enyo by the Greeks (Strab. p. 535). 
Bespecting the Roman goddess of war, see 
Bellona. 

Eordaea (*E opdala, also *E opSla), a district and 
town in the NW. of Macedonia, inhabited by 
the Eordi (Thuc. ii. 99). 

Eds (’Hcfa, Att. w E«y), in Latin Aurdra, the 
goddess of the morning red, daughter of Hy- 
perion and Thia or Euryphassa (lies. Th. 271 ; 
Mymn. Horn. xxxi. 4) ; or of the giant Pallas 
(Ov. Met. ix. 421). In Od. xii. 4, the island of 
Aea is spoken of as her dwelling; and there 
seems there to be a confusion between the 
eastern and western islands of the same name 
[Aea] ; it cannot be an allusion to the evening- 
red, since the ‘ rising of the sun ’ is also placed 
there. Eos dwelt in the east, and at the close 
of every night she rose from the couch of her 
spouse Tithonus, and on a chariot (sometimes a 
quadriga , but usually a biga) drawn by the 
swift horses Lampus and Phaeton she ascended 
to heaven from the river Oceanus, to announce 
the eoming light of the sun to the gods as 
well as to mortals (Od. xxiii. 258). In the ! 
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Homeric poems Eos only travels till the sun is 
completely risen, or according to II. ix. 66, till 
towards midday ; but in later poets the paths of 
Aurora and the sun are the same : so also we 
find ‘H fi4pa and synonymous (Eur. Troad . 
847), and Eos has come to be regarded as the 
goddess of the daylight. Goddess of all that 
was young and fresh, she is represented in 
myth as loving and carrying off youths of 
notable beauty ; and this may also be significant 
of death in early youth, bv Btol <t>i\ov<nv 
kiroOrficrKu v4os. [For the stories thereon see 
Cephalus, Orion.] Memnon was her son by 
Tithonus. For these myths see Memnon ana 
Tithonus. 

Ep&mlnond&S ('Ewaptivcvpbas, 'Eirafjuv&vbas), 
the Theban general and statesman, son of 
Polymnis, was bom and reared in poverty, 
though his blood was noble. His close and en- 
during friendship with PelopidaBiB said to have 
originated in the campaign m which they served 
together on the Spartan side against Mantinea, 
where Pelopidas having fallen in a battle, ap- 
parently dead, Epaminondas protected his body 
at the imminent risk of his own life, b.c. 885. 
(Plut. Pelop. 4 ; Xen. Hell. v. 2 ; Diod. xv. 5.) 
Epaminondas had refused to take part in the 
conspiracy for the liberation of Thebes, because 
it involved assassination, but when the Spar- 
tans had been expelled from it, he took an 
active part in public affairs. In 871 he was one 
of the Theban commanders at the battle of 
Leuctra, so fatal to the Lacedaemonians, in 
which the success of Thebes is said to have 
been owing mainly to his tactics. In 870 he 
was one of the generals in the first invasion 
of Peloponnesus by the Thebans; and before 
leaving Peloponnesus he restored the Messen- 
ians to their country and established a new city, 
named Messene. On their return home Epa- 
minondas and Pelopidas were impeached by 
their enemies, on a capital charge of having 
retained their command beyond the legal term. 
The fact itself was true enough ; but they were 
i both honourably acquitted, Epaminondas hav- 
ing expressed his willingness to die if the 
! Thebans would record that he had been put to 
[ death becauso he had humbled Sparta and 
taught his countrymen to face and to conquer 
their enemies. (Plut. Pelop. . 25 ; Paus. ix. 14 ; 
Nep. Bpam. 8.) In 869 he returned to the 
Peloponnesus and took possession of Sicyon, 
and by his presence in that district so occupied 
the Lacedaemonian forces that the inhabitants 
of the new cities Messene and Megalopolis could 
complete their fortifications. He was repulsed 
by Chabrias in an attack which he made on 
Corinth. In the following year we find him 
serving, but not as general, in the Theban army 
which was sent into Thessaly to rescue Pelo- 
pidas from Alexander of Pherae, and which was 
saved from utter destruction only by the ability 
of Epaminondas. In 867 he was sent at the 
head of another force to release Pelopidas, and 
accomplished his object without even striking a 
blow, and by the mere prestige of his name 
(Diod. xv. 71-75). Later m 867 he invaded the 
Peloponnesus for the third time, and in 862 for 
the fourth time. In the latter year he gained a 
brilliant victory over the Lacedaemonians at 
Mantinea ; but in the full career of victory he 
received a mortal wound. He was told that his 
death would follow directly on the javelin being 
extracted from the wound ; and he would not 
allow this to be done till he had been assured 
that his shield was safe, and that the victory 
was with his oountrymen. It was a disputed 
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point by whose hand he fell: among others, the 
honour was assigned to Gryllus, the son of 
Xenophon. (Xen. Hell. vii. 5; Diod. xv. 87; 
Pans.iz. 15; Nep. Epaminondas.) — Epaminon- 
das was one of the greatest men ox Greece. He 
raised Thebes to the supremacy of Greece, 
which she lost almost as soon as he died. He 
was not only a great general and tactician 
and a wise statesman, but alike in public .and 
in private life he was distinguished by integrity 
and uprightness, and he carried into daily prac- 
tice the lessons of philosophy, of which he was an 
ardent student. His patriotism was of the 
widest and most enlightened kind, studying the 
general interests of the Hellenic race as well as 
those of his own state. 

Epaphrddltui (*Ew cupp6Stros). 1. A freedman 
and secretary of the emperor Nero. He assisted 
Nero in killing himBelf, and he was afterwards 
put to death by Domitian. The philosopher 
Epictetus waB his freedman. (Tac. Ann. xv. 
55; Suet. Ner. 49, Dom. 14.)— 2. X. Mettlus 
Epaphrodltus, of Chaeronea, a Greek gram- 
marian, the slave and afterwards the freedman 
of Modestus, the praefect of Egypt. He sub- 
sequently went to Borne, where he resided in 
the reign of Nero and down to the time of Nerva. 
He was the author of several grammatical works 
and commentaries. 

Ep&phus (^EwcKfws), son of Zeus and Io, bom 
on the river Nile, after the long wanderings of 
his mother. He was concealed by the CureteB, 
at the request of Hera, but was discovered by 
lo in Syria. He subsequently became king of 
Egypt, married Memphis, a daughter of Nilus, 
or, according to others, Cassiopea, and built the 
city of Memphis. He had a daughter Libya, 
from whom Libya (Africa) received its name. 
(Aesch. Pr. 846, Suppl. 586; Eur. Plioen. 
678 ; Pind. Pyth. iv. 25 ; Hyg. Fab. 149.) 

Epei. [Elis.] 

EpStium (’Etc4tiov : nr. Stobrez , Ru.), a 
town of the LiBsii in Dalmatia, with a good 
harbour. 

Ep5us (’Eir€i<fc). 1. Son of Endymion, king 
in Elis, from whom the Epei are said to have 
derived theirname (Paus. v. 1). — 2. Son of F&no- 
peus, went with thirty ships from the Cyclades 
to Troy. He built the wooden horse with the 
assistance of Athene. (17. xxiii. 665 ; Od. viii. 
492; Paus. ii. 29; Verg. Aen. ii. 264.) 

EphSlUf (*'E<j>€tror : *E <p€<rios : Bu. near 
Ayasoluk , i.e. "Ayios StdAoyos, the title of St. 
John), the chief of the twelve Ionian citieB on 
the coast of Asia Minor, was Baid to have been 
founded as a Greek city by Androclus, the son 
of Codrus, at the time of the great Ionian mi- 
gration, and united with the old town of the 
Carians and Leleges. The Greek settlers adop- 
ted the worship of the Asiatic nature-goddess 
which already existed there, and gave her the 
name of Artemis. It stood a little S. of the 
river Ca^ster, near its mouth, where a marshy 
plain, extending S. from the river, is bounded by 
two hills, Prion or Lepre on the E', and Cores- 
sus on the S. The city was built originally on 
Mt. Coressus, but, in the time of Croesus, the 
people transferred their habitations to the 
valley, whence Lysimachus, the general of Alex- 
ander, compelled them again to remove to M. 
Prion. On the N. side of the city waB a lake, 
communicating with the Carter, and forming 
the inner harbour, now a marsh; the outer 
harbour (rdvop/uos) was formed by the mouth of 
the river. In the plain, E. of the lake, and NE. 
of the city, beyond its walls, stood the celebra- 
ted temple of Artemis. The original temple is 
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said to have heen built by Theodoras of Samos 
about 680 b.c. Another was built in the latter 
half of the sixth century b.c., by an architect 
named Chersiphron. One of tne sculptured 
columns of this temple dedicated by Croesus, 
and bearing part of his name inscribed on it, is 
now in the British Museum. This temple was 
burnt down by Herostratus in the night on 
which Alexander the Great was born (Oct. 
18-14, b.c. 856). The temple which took its 
place, built by the joint efforts of all the Ionian 
states, was regarded as one of the wonders of 
the world (Plin. xxxvi. 

179; Vitruv. x. 2, 11; 
vii. Praef. 12, ii. Praef. 

1). Foundations of the 
two earlier temples 
and fragments of the 
columns of the second 
were discovered in 1870 
by Mr. Wood beneath 
the great temple of the 
Alexandrine age. Of 
this the bases of the 
columns were excava- 
ted and fragments of sculpture. [For description 
see Diet, of Ant. art. Templum.] It stood nearly 
a mile outside the Coressian gate of the city. The 
temple was also celebrated as an asylum, till Au- 
gustus deprived it of that privilege. The other 
buildings at Ephesus of which there are ruins, 
are the agora, theatre, odeum, stadium, gymna- 
sium, and baths, temples of Zeus Olympius and 
of J ulius Caesar, and a large building near the 
inner harbour: the foundations of the wallB 
may also be traced. With the rest of Ionia, 
Ephesus fell under the power successively 
of Croesus, the Persians, the Macedonians, 
and the Romans. It was always very flourish- 
ing, and became even more so as the other 
Ionian cities decayed. It was greatly favoured 
by itB Greek rulerB, especially by Lysimachus, 
who, in honour of his second wife, gave it 
her name, Arsinoe, which, however, it did not 
long retain. Attalus II. Philadelplius construc- 
ted docks for it, and improved its harbours. 
Under the Romans it was the administrative 
capital of the province of Asia (though Per- 
gamum was strictly the p. 7 ]rp 6 voAis), and by far 
the greatest city of Asia Minor. (Plin. v. 120 ; 
Cic. ad Fam. v. 20; Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, xvi. 6.) 
It is conspicuous in the early liiBtory of the 
Christian Church, both St. Paul and St. John 
having laboured in it, and addressed epistles to 



Coin of Ephesus, of 4th cent. B.c. 

Obv., £♦ sad bee, which wss the emblem of the city, sad 
connected with the worship of the Ephesian Artemis; 
rev., part of a stag (saorea to Artemis), and palm tree 
and magistrate's name, apistoahmox. 

the church of Ephesus; and at one time its 
bishop possessed the rank and power of a patri- 
arch over the churches in the province of Asia. 
Its position, and the excellence of its harbours/ 
made it the chief emporium for the trade of all 
Asia west of the Taurus; and its downfall was 
mainly owing to the destruction of its harbours 
, by the deposits of the Cayster. — Pliny (v. 115) 
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states that in the earliest times Ephesus was 
called by various names, Alope, Ortygia (which 
was the name of a sacred grove near it : Strab. 
p. 889; Tac. Ann. iii. 61), Morge, Smyrna, Tra- 
cheia. Haemonium. and Ptelea. 

Epk&ltes {'EQtdkrris). 1. One of the Aloldae. 
[Aloeus.] — 2. A Malian, who in B.c. 480, when 
Leonidas was defending the pass of Thermo- 
pylae, guided a body of Persians over the 
mountain path, and thus enabled them to fall 
on the rear of the Greeks.— 3. The Athenian 
statesman, was a friend and partisan of Pericles, 
whom he assisted in carrying his political mea- 
sures. He is mentioned in particular as chiefly 
instrumental in that abridgment of the power 
of the Areiopagus which inflicted such a blow 
on the oligarchical party. [Diet, of Ant. art. 
Areiopagus.] This measure was carried in the 
absence of Cimon, who, on his return, tried to 
rescind it ; but, in his struggle with Ephialtes, 
he failed and was ostracised. The services of 
Ephialtes to the democratic cause excited the 
rancorous enmity of some of the oligarchs, and 
led to his assassination during the night, 
probably in 466. (Plut. Cim. 10-16; Aristot. 
Pol ii. 9, 8, 9 AO. to A. 26.) 

EpMppui f'E4>imros). 1. An Athenian poet 
of the Middle Comedy.— -2. Of Olynthus, a Greek 
historian of Alexander the Great. 

Eph5rus (•'E <popos), of Cyme in Aeolis, a cele- 
brated Greek historian, was a contemporary of 
Philip and Alexander, and lived from about 400 
to about 888 b.c. He studied rhetoric under 
Isocrates, of whose pupils he and Theopompus 
were considered the most distinguished. As 
he lacked, in the opinion of Isocrates, the 
energy required for political life, he was per- 
suaded to turn instead to historical writing. 
Accordingly he wrote A History {'Iffroplai) in 
thirty books, which began with the return of 
the Heraclidae, and came down to the siege of 
Perinthus in 341. It treated of the history of 
the barbarians as well as of the Greeks, and 
was thus the first attempt at writing a universal 
history that was ever mode in Greece. It 
embraced a period of 760 years, and each of 
the thirty books contained a compact portion 
of the history which formed a complete whole 
by itself. Ephorus did not live to complete the 
work, and it was finished by his son Demophilus. 
Diyllus began his history at the point at which 
the work of Ephorus left off. Ephorus also 
wrote a few other works of lesB importance, of 
which the titles only are preserved by the 
grammarians. Of the history likewise we have 
nothing but fragments. It was written in a 
clear and polished style, but was at the same 
time deficient in power and energy. Ephorus 
appears to have been faithful and impartial in 
the narration of events ; but he did not always 
follow the best authorities (e.g. for the age of 
Pericles he followed the writings of the comic 
poets, without due allowance for caricature), 
and in the later part of his work he frequently 
differed from Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon, on points on which they are entitled 
to credit. Diodorus Siculus made great use of 
the work of Ephorus; and he is commended 
by Polybius for his accounts of naval warfare, 
and by Strabo (Pol. xii. 26; Strab. p. 882). 
The fragments of his work have been published 
bv Marx, Carlsruhe, 1816, and in MUller’s 
Fragm. Historicor. Qraec. Paris, 1841. 

Ephfra (*E <p6pa). 1. The ancient name of 
Corintn [Cobinthus].— 2. An ancient town of 
the Pelasgi i near the river Selleis in Elis, after- 
raids called Boenoa {II. ii. 059, xv. 681; 
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Strab. p. 888).— 8. A town in Thessaly, after- 
wards called Cbanon. — 4. A town in Epirus, 
afterwards called Cichybus. 

Eploasti (’ETifcdcTTj), commonly called Jo- 
caste. 

EpioSphtlla {*E%uct}<pri<rla : *Ewi icy<pf)<rios), a 
demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe Oeneis. 

Eplcharmus (’Eirlxappos), the chief comic 
poet among the Dorians, was bom in the island 
of Cos, about B. c. 640. His father, Elothales, 
was a physician, of the race of the Asclepiads. 
At the age of three months, Epicharmus was 
carried to Megara, in Sicily ; thence he removed 
to Syracuse, when Megara was destroyed by 
Gelo (484 or 488). Here he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, which was prolonged 
throughout the reign of Hiero, at whose 
court Epicharmus associated with the other 
great writers of the time, and among them 
with Aeschylus. He died at the age of 90 (460), 
or, according to Lucian, 97 (448). Epicharmus 
was a Pythagorean* philosopher, and spent the 
earlier part of his life in the study of philo- 
sophy, both physical and metaphysical. He is 
said to have followed for some time hiB father’s 
profession of medicine ; and it appears that he 
did not begin writing comedies till his re- 
moval to Syracuse. Comedy had for some time 
existed at Megara in Sicily, which was a colony 
from Megara on the Isthmus, the latter of which 
towns disputed with the Athenians the inven- 
tion of comedy. But the comedy at the Sicilian 
Megara before Epicharmus seems to have been 
merely rude farces. It was he, together with 
Phormis, who gave it a new form, and intro- 
duced a regular plot, but with no chorus. The 
number of his comedies is differently stated at 
62 or at 86. There are still extant 85 titles. 
The majority of them are on mythological sub- 
jects— that is, travesties of the heroic myths ; 
and these plays no doubt very much resembled 
the satyric dramas of the Athenians. But 
besides mythology, Epicharmus wrote on 
other subjects, political, or relating to manners 
and customs: such were probably The Boor 
{’ Ay ppaHrrivos) and The Megarian Woman. 
In Hebe* 8 Wedding or The Muses Heracles 
displayed the powers of eating which the Attic 
poets afterwards signalised; and the Muses 
appeared in the garb of Syracusan fish-wives. 
The style of his plays appears to have been a 
curious mixture of the broad buffoonery which 
distinguished the old Megarian comedy and of 
the sententious wisdom of the Pythagorean 
philosopher. His language was remarkably 
elegant: he was celebrated for his choice of 
epithets : his plays abounded, as the extant 
fragments prove, with pliilosophical and moral 
maxims. He was imitated by Crates, and also 
(in aiming at rapid movement of the drama) by 
Plautus, as we learn from the line of Horace 
{Epist. ii. 1, 68),— 

Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi. 

Plato places him at the head of comedians 
( Theaet . p. 152), in which criticism, however, be 
is probably thinking most of the philosophical 
element in his plays (cf. Diog. Laert. iii. 10). 
Fragments in Meineke, Fr. Com. Qraec. 

Epicnemidii LocrL [Locris.] 

Epior&tei {’Erucpdrris). 1. An Athenian, 
took part in the overthrow of the Thirty; but 
afterwards, when sent on an embassy to the 
Persian king, he was accused of receiving money 
from Artaxerxes. He appears to have been ac- 
quitted this time ; but he was tried on a later 
occasion, on another charge of corruption, and 
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only escaped death by a voluntary exile. {Bern. 
F. L. p. 480, § 815; Athen. p. 251.) He was 
ridiculed by the comic poets for his large beard, 
and for mis reason was called craKe<r<f>6pos 
(Aristoph. Eccles. 68, and Schol.). — 2. Of Am- 
bracia, an Athenian poet of the Middle Comedy. 

EpictStus ("Evmrrjros), of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia, a celebrated Stoic philosopher, was a 
freed man of Epaphroditus, who was himself a 
freedman of Nero. [Epaphroditus.] He lived 
and taught first at Borne, and, after the expul- 
sion of the philosophers by Domitian, at Nico- 
polis in Epirus. Although he was favoured by 
Hadrian, he does not appear to have returned 
to Borne ; for the discourses which Arrian took 
down in writing were delivered by Epictetus 
when an old man at Nicopolis. Only a few 
circumstances of his life are recorded, such as 
his lameness, which is spoken of in different 
ways, his poverty, and his few wants. Epictetus 
did not leave any works behind him, and the 
short manual (Enchiridion) which bears his 
name was compiled from his discourses by his 
faithful pupil Arrian. Arrian also wrote the 
philosophical lectures of his master in eight 
books, from which, though four are lost, we are 
enabled to gain a complete idea of the way in 
which Epictetus conceived and taught the Stoic 
philosophy. [Arrianus.] He teaches that man 
should follow reason and his own conscience as 
his guide patiently and trustfully ; and may feel 
independent of all external circumstances which 
are beyond his control and need not trouble 
him if he knows how to find freedom and happi- 
ness in his own mind. He believes in a Deity 
or Providence who chooses better for men than 
they could for themselves, and in a Guiding 
Spirit or conscience (perhaps here following 
Socrates) which aids men to judge rightly of 
appearances, and to understand what they can 
and ought to control and what is to be borne 
patiently as beyond their control : the great 
rule of lifo was * endurance and abstinence ' 
(a vix ov koI iirexou). 

Epictetus Phrygia. [Phrygia.] 

Epicurus (*Eir Uovpos), a celebrated Greek 
philosopher, and the founder of a philosophical 
school called, after him, the Epicurean. He 
was a son of Neocles and Charestrata, and was 
bom b.c. 842, in the Attic demos of Gargettus, 
and hence is sometimes called the Gargettian. 
(Cic. ad Earn. xv. 1C.) At an early age he 
was taken to Samos by his father, who had 
a settlement there as an Athenian colonist 
(kKtipovxos). At 18 Epicurus came to 
Athens, and there probably studied under 
Xenocrutes, who was then at the head of the 
Academy. After a short stay at Athens he went 
to Colophon, and subsequently resided at Myti- 
lene and Lampsacus, in which places he was 
engaged for five years in teaching philosophy. 
In 800, when he had attained the age of 85, he 
again came to Athens, where he purchased for 
80 minae a garden — the famous Krjirot *E vucoitpou 
— in which he established his philosophical 
school. Here he spent the remainder of his 
life, surrounded by numerous friends and pupils. 
His mode of living was simple, temperate, and 
cheerful; and the aspersions of comic poets 
and of later philosophers, who were opposed 
to his philosophy and describe him as a per- 
son devoted to sensual pleasures, unjustly fix 
upon him the reproach which belonged to some 
of his followers at a later time. He took no 
part in public affairs. He died in 270, at the 
age of 72, after a long and painful illness, which 
ha endured with truly philosophical patience 
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Bust of Epicurus. 


and courage. — Epicurus is said to have written 
800 volumes. Of these the most important 
was on On Nature (Uepl ttftrews), in 87 books. 
All his works are lost ; but some fragments of 
the work on Nature were found among the rolls 
at Herculaneum, and were published t>y Orelli, 
Lips. 1818. In his philosophical system (see 
Diog. Laert. book x. ; Lucre- m 

tius, iii. 8, <fec. ; Cic. de Fin. 
i. and ii., N. D. i.) Epicurus 
prided himself in being in- - r T- j l 

dependent of all his pre- 
decessors; but he was in 
reality indebted both to De- 
mocritus and the Cyrenaics. f 
His regard for science and 
physics was mainly on the \ 
ground that a true under- \ ' JJ\f 

standing of them might \ It If 
free mankind from the fear 
of the gods (religio) and of 
death. He regarded our #£ ^ oyp gj | 

senses as the guide to truth " -"Wm * 

in theory and our senBa- Bust of Epicurus, 
tions of pleasure and pain 
as the motives of choice in practical life. In 
his physics lie followed Democritus in his 
atomic theory, except that he saw that atoms 
must fall with equal velocity, and therefore 
supposed some external force by which they were 
deflected from their perpendicular path, and 
hence, striking together, gave rise to a circular 
motion which created many different worlds. 
These worlds are separated by regions of space, 
which he called fifrauc6a’fiia ( = intermundia) ; 
all of them are subject to decay. The soul of 
animals and of man consists of elements of fire 
and air, and also of a certain matter derived 
from their parents, whence comes their powers 
of perception. Men have also a rational part 
added to the irrational elements of the soul. 
At death the atoms of the soul are scattered : 
therefore we cannot exist after death, and need 
not fear it. Freedom of will he maintained abso- 
lutely. The gods, owing to the universality of 
the belief in them, he did not seek to eliminate 
from his scheme ; but he makes them ideals of 
tranquil happiness : having fine bodies of light, 
they dwell in the intermundia , where there are 
no decaying bodies ; and they are troubled by 
no cares for the worlds around them, but alto- 
gether out of their sphere. Hence it follows 
that the gods need not inspire men with any 
terrors. In his ethics he bids us seek for the 


absence of pain as the greatest good : this con- 
sists especially in repose of mind (arapa^ta); 
and, since virtue tends to this repose, therefore 
virtue is essential for true happiness. He does 
not indeed forbid sensual pleasures, but he de- 
mands that man should be independent of them, 
and not their slave. 

Epicyde's (*E vnctBris), ft Syracusan by origin, 
but bom and educated at Carthage. He served, 
together with his elder brother, Hippocrates, with 
much distinction in the army of Hannibal, both 
in Spain and Italy ; and when, after the battle 
of Cannae (b. c. 216), Hieronymus of Syracuse 
sent to make overtures to Hannibal, that gene- 
ral selected the two brothers as his envoys to 
Syracuse. They soon induced the young king 
to desert the Boman alliance. Upon the murder 
of Hieronymus shortly after, they were the 
leaders of the Carthaginian party at Syracuse, 
and eventually became the masters of the city, 
which they defended against Marcellus. Epi- 
cydes fled to Agrigentum, when he saw that the 
fall of Syracuse was inevitable. (Liv. xxiv. 
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6, 91, xxv. 98, 40 ; Plut. Marc. 14 ; Polyb. vii. 

8 .) 

Enldammus. rDYRRHAcmuM.] 

Epidaurus (’ExlBavpos: ’Etribavpios). 1. (Epi- 
davra ), a town in Aigolis on the Saronic gulf, 
formed with its territory Epidauria (*E vi8aup(a), 
a district independent of Argos, and was not in- 
cluded in Argolis till the time of the Romans. 
It was originally inhabited by Ionians and 
Carians, whence it was called Epiearus, but it 
was subdued by the Dorians under Deiphontes, 
who thus became the ruling race. Epidaurus 
was the chief seat of the worship of Asclepius, 
and was to this circumstance indebted for its 
importance. The temple of this god, which was 
one of the most magnificent in Greece, was 
situated about five miles SW. of Epidaurus. 
The excavations, begun in 1881, have produced 
the most important results : the ground plan of 
the great temple itself has been ascertained ; of 
the Tholos of Polycletus within the precincts ; 
of the temple of Artemis and the gymnasium : 
above all, inscriptions of the greatest value as 
throwing light on the worship of Asclepius have 
been found (see Ephem. Att. 1881, 1883, p. 197, 
1886, 1 ; Asclepius). On the slopes of Cynos- 
tion above the temple is the theatre, which u 
of the fourth century B. c., and the beBt pre- 
served example of a Greek theatre (see descrip- 
tion and plan in Diet, of Ant. art. Theatrum). 
—2. Sumamed Limera (tj A ifirjpd : Monembasia 
or Old Malvasia), a town in Laconia, on the 
E. coast, said to have been founded by Epidau- 
rus in Argolis (Strab. p. 868). 

EpidSllum (*Ein WiKiov), a town in Laconia 
on the E. coast, S. of Epidaurus Limera, with a 
temple of Apollo and an image of the god, which 
is said to have been thrown into the sea at Delos 
and to have come to land at this place. 

EpIgSnes (’ExrycVrjs). 1. An Athenian poet 
of the Middle Comedy, about b. c. 380. — 2. Of 
Sicyon, said to have preceded Thespis, and to 
have been the most ancient writer of tragedy 
(Suid. s. v. Thespis). — 3. Of Byzantium, a Greek 
astronomer, mentioned by Seneca (Q. N. vii. 30) 
and Pliny (vii. 193). He studied in Chaldea, 
but hiB date is uncertain. 

Eplg&ni CEiriyovoi), that is, ‘ the Descend- 
ants/ the name in ancient mythology of the 
sons of the seven heroes who perished be- 
fore Thebes. [Adhastus.] Ten years after 
their death, the descendants of the seven 
heroes marched against Thebes to avenge their 
fathers. For the Btories of the Epigoni, see 
Alcmaeon, Aegialeus, Diomedeh, Promachus, 
Stheneluh, Therbander, Eukyalus, [and 
The bae. 

Epim&nldes CEmfieyiSijs). I. A celebrated 
poet and prophet of Crete, whose history is to a 
great extent mythical. He was reckoned 
among the Curetes, and is said to have been 
the son of a nymph. He was a native of 
Phaestus in Crete, and appears to have spent 
the greatest part of his life at Cnossus, whence 
he is sometimes called a Cnossian. There is a 
legend that when a boy, he was sent out by 
his father in search of a sheep, and that seek- 
ing shelter from the heat of the midday sun, 
he went into a cave, and there fell into a deep 
sleep, which lasted 57 years. On waking ana 
returning home, he found to his great amaze- 
ment that his younger brother had in the mean 
rime grown an old man. He is further said to 
have attained the age of 164, 157, or even of 
229 years. (Diog, Laert. i. 109-116 ; Strab. p. 
479; Pans. i. 14, 4.)— His visit to Athens, how- 
ever, is an historical fact, and determines his 


date. 
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The Athenians, who were visited by a 


plague in consequence of the crime of Cvlon 
[Cylon], consulted the Delphic oracle about 
the means of their delivery. The god com- 
manded them to get their city purified, and the 
Athenians invited Epimenides to come and 
undertake the purification. Epimenides ac- 
cordingly came to Athens, b.c. 696, and per- 
formed the desired task by certain mysterious 
rites and sacrifices, in consequence of which 
the plague ceased. He refused the large sums 
of money offered him in gratitude by Athens, 
and accepted only a branch from the sacred 
olive of Athene. (Plut. Sol. 12; Aristot. 3 Ad. 
to A. 1.) — Epimenides was reckoned by Borne 
among the seven wise men of Greece ; but all 
that tradition has handed down about him sug- 
gests a different character from that of the 
others ; he must rather be ranked in the class of 
priestly bards and sages, such as Abaris and 
Aristeas. Many works, both in prose and verse, 
were attributed to him by the ancienta, and the 
Apostle Paul has preserved ( Titus i. 12) a cele- 
brated verse of hiB against the Cretans. 
Epim&theus. [Prometheus and Pandora.] 
Eplph&nes, a surname of Antiochus IV. and 
AntiochuB XI., kings of Syria. 

Epiphania or -ea ^Errafxlyeia). 1. In Syria 
(O. T. Hamath: Hamah), in the district of 
Cassiotis, on the left bank of the Orontes, an 
early colony of the Phoenicians ; may be pre- 
sumed, from its later name, to have been 
restored or improved by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
— 2. In Asia Minor (Urzin), on the SE. border 
of Cilicia, close to tna Pylae Amanides, was 
formerly called Oeniandus, and probably owed 
its new name to Antiochus Epiphanes. Pom- 
pey repeopled this city with some of the pirates 
whom he had conquered. (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 
4 ; Plin. v. 98 ; Appian, Mithr. 96.) 

Epiphanlus (’Ewt^fib'ios), one of the Greek 
Fathers of the Church. [Diet, of Christian 
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Epipolae. [Syracusae.1 
Epirus f'Hvcipos : * Hwetpwrpr, fern. *H irupwris : 
Albania ), that is, ‘the mainland/ a country 
in the NW. of Greece, so called to distinguish 
it from Corcyra and the other islands off the 
coast. Homer gives the name of Epirus to the 
whole of the W. coast of Greece, thus includ- 
ing Acarnania in it. Epirus was bounded by 
Illyria and Macedonia on the N., by Thessaly 
on the E., by Acarnania and the Ambracian 
gulf on the S., and by the Ionian sea on the W. 
The principal mountains were the Acroceraunii, 
forming the NW. boundary, and Pindus, 
forming the E. boundary ; besides which there 
were the mountains Tomarus in the E., and 
Crania in the 8. The chief rivers were the 
Celydnus, Thyamis, Acheron, and Arachthus. — 
The inhabitants of Epirus were numerous, but 
were not of pure Hellenic blood. The original 
population is spoken of as Pelasgic; and the 
ancient oracle of Dodona in the country 
was always regarded as of Pelasgic origin. 
These early inhabitants were subsequently 
mingled with Illyrians, who at various times 
invaded Epirus and settled in the country. 
Epirus contained fourteen different tribes. Of 
these the most important were the Chaones, 
Thesproti and Molobbi, who gave their names 
to the three principal divisions of the country, 
Chaonia, Thesprotia, and Molossis. The 
different tribes were originally governed by 
their own princes. The Molossian princes, who 
traced their descent from Pyrrhus (Neoptole- 
raus), son of Achilles, subsequently acquired 
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the sovereignty over the whole oonntry, and 
took the title of kings of Epirus. The first 
who bore this title was Alexander, who invaded 
Italy to assist the Tarentines against the 
Lucanians and Bruttii, and perished at the 
battle of Pandosia, b.c. 826. The most cele- 
brated of the later kings was Pybrhus, who 
carried on war with the Romans. About b.c. 
200 the Epirote established a republic ; and the 
Romans, after the conquest of Philip, 197, 
guaranteed its independence. But in conse- 
quence of the support which the Epirots 
afforded to Antiochus and Perseus, Aero iii us 
Paulus received orders from the senate to 
punish them with the utmost severity. He 
destroyed seventy of their towns, and sold 
150,000 of the inhabitants for slaves. In the 
time of Augustus the country had not yet 
recovered from the effects of this devastation. 
Epirus at first formed part of the province of 
Acliaia (Tac. Ann. ii. 87) ; but from the time of 
Hadrian (perhaps earlier) it formed an indepen- 
dent procuratorial province, separated from 
Achaia by the Achelous ( C.l.L . iii. 58G). 

Spiral Nova. [Illybicum.] 

Epdna (probably from the Celtic epo, horse), 
a goddess worshipped at Rome, the protectress 
of horses and mules. It is probable that she 
was not, as some have thought, a genuine 
Italian deity, included in the Indigitamenta, 
but a somewhat late introduction from Gaul. 
Her name does not occur in Latin literature 
before Juvenal (viii. 157 ; cf. Plut. P avail, min. 
29; Tert. Apol. 16; Apul. Met. iii. 27). Most 
of the inscriptions in her honour come from 
Gaul, Germany and Britain ( C . I. L. iii. 788, 
8420, 4776, vii. 747, 1114). Several representa- 
tions of her have been found, generally seated, 
and laying her hands on the heads of animals. 

Epdpeui (’ErruTrevs). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Conace, came from Thessaly to Sicyon, of which 
place he became king. He carried away from 
Thebes the beautiful Antiope, daughter of 
Nycteus, who therefore made war upon Epopeus. 
The two kings died of the wounds which they 
received in the war. — 2. One of the Tyrrhenian \ 
pirates who attempted to carry off Dionysus 
but were changed by the god into dolphinB. 

Eporedla ( Ivrea ), a town in Gallia Cisalpina, 
on tiie Duria, in the territory of the Safassi, 
colonised by the Romans, b.c. 100, on the com- 
mand of the Sibylline books, to serve as a bul- 
wark against the neighbouring Alpine tribes 
(Veil. Pat. i. 15; Strab. p. 205; Plm. iii. 128). 
It was important as commanding the approach 
to the Val d* Aosta and to the passes of the 
Great and Little St. Bernard. [Alpes,] 

Eporeddrix, a chieftain of the Aedui, was 
one of the commanders of the Aeduan cavalry 
sent to Caesar’s aid against Vercingetorix, in 
B.c. 52 ; but he himself revolted soon afterwards 
and joined the enemy (Caes. B. G. vii. 88). 

Epytus, a Trojan, father of Periphas, who 
was a companion of lulus, and is called by the 
patronymic Epytides (Verg. Aen. ii. 840). 

Equui Tfiticus or Aequum TUticum, a 
small town of the Hirpini in Samnium, twenty- 
one miles from Beneventum (Cic. ad Ait. vi. 
1). The Scholiast on Horace (Sat. i. 5, 87) 
supposes, but without sufficient reasons, that it 
is the town quod verm dicere non eat. 

Erae ("Epox : Sighajik ?), a small but strong 
seaport town on the coast of Ionia, N. of Teos 
(Thuc. viii. 19 ; Strab. p. 664). 

Er&na, a town of the Eleutherocilices in the 
district of M. Am anus in the time of Cicero 
(Cic. ad Fam . xv. 4). 
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Erannobftai (*Epavvo$6as : Gunduk), a river 
of India, one of the chief tributaries of the 
Ganges, into which it fell at Palimbothra. 

Eraiwidei ( i Epaa’ty(Svs), one of the Athenian 
commanders at the battle of Arginusae. He 
was among the six commanders who returned 
; to Athens after the victory, and were put to 
death, b.c. 406. 

Eraslnui ('Epoufivos). 1. (. Kephalari ), the 
chief river in Argolis, rises in the lake Stympha- 
lus, then disappears under the earth, rises again 
out of the mountain Chaon, and after receiving 
the river Phrixus, flows through the Lemaeali 
marsh into the Argolic gulf (Strab. p. 275).— 2. 
A small river near Brauron in Attica. 

Eraiiltr&tui ('Epourfcrrparor), a celebrated 
physician and anatomist, was bom at Iulis in 
the Island of Ceos. He was a pupil of Chrys* 
ippus of Cnidos, Metrodorus, ana apparently 
Theophrastus. He flourished from b.c. 800 to 
260. He lived for some time at the court of 
Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, where he 
acquired great reputation by discovering that 
the illness of Antiochus, the king’s eldest son, 
was owing to his love for hiB stepmother, 
Stratonice, the young and beautiful daughter of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom Seleucus had 
lately married (Appian, Syr. 59*61 ; Plut. 
Demetr. 88). ErasiBtratuB afterwards lived at 
Alexandria, which was at the time beginning to 
be a celebrated medical school. He gave up 

E ractice in his old age, that he might pursue 
is anatomical studies without interruption. 
He prosecuted his experiments in this branch of 
medical science with great success, and with 
so little scruple that he is said to have dissected 
criminals alive. He had numerous pupils and 
followers, and a medical school bearing his 
name continued to exist at Smyrna in Ionia 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Eratldae (~Epari5cu), an illustrious family of 
Ialysus in Rhodes, to which Damagetus and 
his son Diagoras belonged (Pind. Ol. vii. 20). 

Er&to (*E party. 1. Wife of Areas, and 
mother of Elatus and Aphidas. [Abcas.] — 2. 
One of the Muses. [Musae.] 

Eratosthenes CEparoffOfyrjs), of Cyrene, was 
bora b.c. 276. He first studied in his native 
city and then at Athens. He was taught by 
Anston of Chios, the philosopher ; Lysanias of 
Cyrene, the grammarian ; and Callimachus, the 
poet. He left Athens at the invitation of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, who placed him over the 
library at Alexandria. Here he continued till 
the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes. He died at 
the age of 80, about b.c. 196, of voluntary star- 
vation, having lost his sight, and being tired of 
life. He was a man of very extensive learning, 
and wrote on almost all the branches of know- 
ledge then cultivated — astronomy, geometry, 
geography, philosophy, history, and grammar. 
He is supposed to have constructed the large 
armillae or fixed circular instruments which 
were long in use at Alexandria. His works have 
perished, with the exception of some fragments. 
His most celebrated work was a systematic 
treatise on geography, entitled TcvypaQiKd, in 
three books. The first book, which formed a 
sort of introduction, contained a critical review 
of the labours of his predecessors from the 
earliest to his own times, and investigations 
concerning the form and nature of the earth, 
which, according to him, was an immovable 
globe. The second book contained what is now 
called mathematical geography. He was the 
first person who attempted to measure the 
magnitude of the earth, in which attempt he 
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brought forward and used the method whieh ia 
employed to the present day. The third book 
contained political geography, and gave de- 
scriptions oz the various countries, derived from 
the works of earlier travellers and geographers. 
In order to be able to determine the accurate 
site of each place, he drew a lipe parallel with 
the equator, running from the pillars of Heroules 
to the extreme east of Asia, and dividing the 
whole of the inhabited earth into two halves. 
Connected with this work was a new map of 
the earth, in which towns, mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and climates were marked according to 
his own improved measurements. This im- 
portant work of Eratosthenes forms an epoch 
in the history of ancient geography. Strabo, 
as well as other writers, made great use of it. 
Eratosthenes also wrote two poems on astro- 
nomical subjects : one entitled *E p/irjs, or Kar- 
aarrepKTfioi , which treated of the constellations ; 
and another entitled *H ptySvTj: but the poem 
K araffTtpuTftot which is still extant under his 
name is not the work of Eratosthenes. He 
wrote several historical works, the most im- 
portant of which was a chronological work 
entitled Xpovoypadiia, and a grammatical work, 
On the Old Attic Comedy. The best collection 
of his fragments is by Bernhardy, Eratosthe- 
nica , Berol. 1828. 

Erbessus (’E pfir)<r<r6s), a town in Sicily, NE. 
of Agrigentum, near the sources of the AcragaR, 
which must not be confounded with the town 
Herbessus near Syracuse (Pol. i. 18). 

Erota (E Ipicrf), or Elpicrcd), a fortress in Sicily, 
on a hill with a harbour, near Panormus. 
[Hamilcab.1 

Er8buj (*E p€&os), son of Chaos, begot Aether 
and Hemera (Day) by Nyx (Night), his sister. 
The name signifies darkness, and is therefore 
applied also to the dark and gloomy space 
under the earth, through which the shades pass 
into Hades (Hes. Th. 128). 

Ereohtheum (’E pdxBeiov) stood on the site of 
the ancient temple, said to have been built by 
Erechtheuh, which was burnt down by the 
Persians in b.c. 480. [For its position see plan 
of Acropolis.] It was supposed to stand upon 
the spot where Athene and Poseidon strove for 
the possession of Athens, and (such at least 



BertondPkmot Ereohtheum. 8o*l«, SOfMtto 1 Inch. 
(Tbs dark peris remain ; tha shaded art restorations.) 
A, Eastern Portico: B. Bast OeUa (usually taken to be the 
temple of Athene Poilas) : 0. North Portioo: D.Weet Hell : 
X. W^OeSSeTP.aSSth da^atidu). 

has been the view commonly received) to con- 
tain the three shrines, of Athene Polias (the { 
protectress of Athens), of Poseidon, and of 


1 Ercehfhent. This ia, however, how diepoted, 
and it is maintained by archaeologists of great 
repute that the old temple of Athene (Xen. 
Hell. i. 6; Strab. p. 896) discovered by Dr. 
Dorpfeld was really the shrine of Athene Polias* 
and that the eastern cella of the Ereohtheum 
never was her shrine, though it contained her 
most ancient image. [For difficulties in this 
view see Acropolis; Parthenon.] The new 
Ereohtheum was begun in the time of PexicleB, 
but it was completed later, being still unfinished 
in 409 ( C . I. A. i. 822, whero it iB called 6 veits 
4v <j> rb apxcuov tiyaAjua), In its complete 
form it was a beautiful Ionic temple, 70 feet 
long (including the E. portico) and 82 broad. 
It had three divisions: the eastern portion of 
the cella contained tho oldest image, or $6avov, 
of Athene ; tho central and western partB wen) 
sacred to Poseidon and Ercchtheus. The main 
entrance was probably 
the eastern portico. Pau- 
sanias (though the identi- 
fication of the internal 
arrangements is only con- 
jectural) entered bv the 
southern porch (the beau- 
tiful Caryatid portico), 
and passed thence into 
the western hall, where, 
probably, stood the three 
altars of Poseidon and 
Erechtheus,of Butes, and 
of Hephaestus ; thence 
he passed into the west 
cella (the central of the 
three chambers), in which 
were the well of salt 
water, the marks of the 
trident, and probably the 
statue of Poseidon: re- 
turning to the west hall 
lie went by the side pas- 
sage and steps up into 
the eastern cella (usually 
taken to be the temple of 
Athene Polias), in which 
were the ancient wooden 
image (l6ea/ov) and the 
golden lamp of Calli- 
machus. If this was the 
temple of Athene Polias, 
he found there also the 
wooden Hermes. By the 
Bide of the main, or 
eastern, portico there is 
flight of uncovered steps 
by which the northern 
porch (rather larger than the southern) could be 
approached. This porch gave access by its main 
door to the western hall, and probably by a 
side door westwards into the enclosure of the 
Pandroseum, where stood a small temple of 
Pandrosos : in tins enclosure Btood the sacred 
olive tree. It is by no means certain which 
part of the building was sacred to Cecrops and 
spoken of sometimes as the Cecropeion ; but it 
may have been the southern or Caryatid porch. 
This porch had, instead of columns, six figures 
of maidens, one of which is now in the British 
Museum. 

Ereehtheus. [Erichthonzus.] 

ErSsns, or Eress us C'Epetros, ''Epeo’tros : 
E piffios), a town on the W. coast of the island 
of Lesbos, the birthplace of Theophrastus and 
Phanias, and, according to some, of Sappho 
(Strab. p. 618 ; Thuc. iii. 86). 

Eretria {‘Eptrpia : ’Eptrpievs : Aletria ), an 



porting the southern por- 
tico of the Ereohtheum 
(now in the British Mu- 
seum). 
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ancient and important town in Euboea, on the 
Euripus, with a oelebrated harbour Porthmos 
(Porto Bufalo ), was founded by the Athenians, 
but had a mixed population, among which was a 
considerable number of Dorians. Its com- 
merce and navy raised it in early times to im- 
portance; it contended with Chalcis for the 
supremacy of Euboea (Thuc. i. 15) ; it ruled 
over several of the neighbouring islands, and 
planted colonies in Macedonia and Italy. It 
was destroyed by the Persians, b. c. 490, and 
most of its inhabitants were carried away into 
slavery (Hdt. vi. 125). Those who were left 
behind built, at a little distance from the old 



Coin of Eretria in Euboea IB.C. 197-146). 

Obv., head of ArtemiB ; rev., bull (in allusion probably to 

the bull dedicated by the Eretrians at Olympia; PauB. 

v. 37, 9); with legend EPETpieqn and *aniaz, magis- 
trate's name. 

city, the town of New Eretria, which, however, 
never became a place of importance. (Strab. 
pp. 403,448.) — 2. A town in Phthiotis in Thes- 
saly, near Pharsalus. 

Eretum, a town of the Sabines, at the junc- 
tion of the Viae Salaria and Nomentana, 
about eighteen miles from Rome (Verg. Aen. 
vii. 711 ; Liv. xxvi. 11). 

Erglnus (*Epyivos), son of Clymenus, king of 
Orchomenos. After Clymenus had been killed 
at Thebes, Erginus, who succeeded him, 
marched against Thebes and compelled the The- 
bans to pay him an annual tribute of 100 oxen, 
from which they were released by Heracles, 
who killed Erginus. (Pind. 01. xiv. 2 ; Eur. H. 
F. 49 ; Paus. ix. 87, 88.) 

Erichthdnlus (*E pix06uios), or Erechtheus 
('Ep6x0€ifa). In the ancient myths these two 
names indicate the same person; but later 
writers mention two heroes, one of whom is 
usually called Erichtlionius or Erechtheus I., 
and the other Erechtheus II. Homer knows 
only one Erechtheus, as an autochthon and king 
of Athens (II. ii. 547 ; Od. vii. 81 ; Hdt. viii. 65) ; 
and the first writer who distinguishes them 
is Pindar (ap. Harnocr. 8. v. aMx^oyes : cf. Plat. 
Grit. 110 a).— 1. Erichthonius or ErechtheuB 
I., son of Hephaestus and AtthiB, the daughter 
of Cranaus ; according to others, of Hephaestus 
and the Earth (Gaia). Athene received the 
child from Gaia, and entrusted him to Agraulos, 
Pandrosos, and Herse, concealed in a chest. 
They were forbidden to open the chest, but 
they disobeyed the command. Upon opening 
it they saw the child with a snake coiled 
round him, whereupon they were seized with 
madness, and throw themselves down the 
rock of the Acropolis, or, according to others, 
were killed by the Bnake. Erichthonius was 
brought up in the temple of Athene (in 
some stories, under the form of a snake) ; 
when he had grown up, he expelled Amphiotyon 
(or, in other accounts, received the kingdom as 
a gift from Cecrops), and became king of Athens. 
His wife Pasithea boro him a son, Pandion. 
He is said to have instituted the festival of the 
Panathenaea, and to have built a temple of 
Athene on the Acropolis. He was further the 
first who used a chariot with four horses, for | 


which reason he was placed among the stars as 
Auriga. He was buried in the temple of Athene 
and was worshipped as a god after his death. 
[Erechtheum.] The myth probably grew up 
partly from the adoption of Athene as supreme 
goddess, when Enchthonius or Erechtheus, 
originally a local nature-god and— Poseidon, 
was to be represented as inferior to Athene, 
and yet connected with her worship; partly 
from the rites of the Arrhephoria. [Diet, of 
Ant. s. v.; and Pandrosos.] The story is 
given especially in Eur. Jon, Paus. i. 18, and 
Apollod. iii. 14 ; but it was represented in works 
of art earlier than the time of Euripides : espe- 
cially on an archaic terra-cotta at Berlin, where 
Athene receives the child from Gaia, while 
Cecrops, half man, half snake, stands by ; and 
on a vase also at Berlin. The opening of the 
chest is shown on a later vase m the British 
Museum. — 2. Erechtheus II. (or rather the 
Erechtheus of the stories which separate Erich- 
thonius from Erechtheus), grandson of the 
former, son of Pandion by Zeuxippe, and 
brother of Butes, Procne, and Philomela. 
After his father’s death, he succeeded him as 
king of Athens, and was regarded in later times 
as one of the Attic eponymi. He was married 
to Praxithea, by whom he became the father of 
Cecrops, Pandoros, Metion, Omeus, Procris, 
Creusa, Chthonia, and Orithyia. In the war 
between the Eleusinians and Athenians, Eu- 
molpus, the son of Poseidon, was slain ; where- 
upon Poseidon demanded the sacrifice of one of 
the daughters of Erechtheus. [See Aolaurob.] 
When one was drawn by lot, her three sisters 
resolved to die with her ; and ErechtheuB was 
killed by Zeus with a flash of lightning at the 
request of Poseidon. This story is first given 
by Euripides, especially in his Erechtheus (cf 
Ion, 267, 1007 ; Paus. i. 5 ; Apollod. iii. 16). 

Erichthdnlus, son of Dardanus and Bates, 
husband of Astyoche or Callirrhoe, and father of 
Tros or Assaracus. He was the wealthiest of 
all mortals; in his fields grazed 3000 mares, 
which were so beautiful that Boreas fell in 
love with them. (II. xx. 219 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 88.) 

Erlcinium, a town in Thessaly near Gomplii. 

Erld&nus (’HplSayos), a river god, a son of 
Oceanus and Tethys, and father of Zeuxippe. 
He is called the king of rivers, and on his banks 
amber was found. In Homer the name does 
not occur, and the first writer who mentions it 
is Hesiod (Th. 888). Herodotus has heard of 
a river in the north of this name where amber 
was found (iii. 115). In later times the Eri- 
danus was supposed to be the same as the 
Padus, because amber was exported from its 
mouth, brought to that spot probably by traders 
from the Baltic. Hence the Electrides Insulae 
or ( Amber Islands ’ are placed at the mouth of 
the Po, and here Phoethon was supposed to have 
fallen when struck by the lightning of Zeus 
(Paus. i. 4, 1, v. 12, 7). It is not absolutely im- 
possible that Hesiod may have heard of the river 
Po, though some maintain that this must be a 
more easterly river. Aeschylus seems to have 
placed the Eridanus in the west but to have 
confused it with the Rhone (Plin. xxxvii. 82). 
Euripides identifies it with the Po (Hipp. 782), 
and the Latin poets use Padus and Eridanus 
as synonymous (cf. Plin. iii. 117). [Padus.] 

Erlgon (*E plywv), a tributary of the Axiua in 
Macedonia, the Agrianus of Herodotus. [Axius.] 

ErXgdnS CHpiydyy). 1. Daughter of lcarius, 
beloved by Bacchus. For the legend respecting 
her, see Icabius. — 2. Daughter of Aegisthns 
and Clytaemnestra, and mother of Penthilus 
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by Orestes. One legend relates that Orestes 
wanted to kill her with her mother, bat that 
Artemis removed her to Attica, and there made 
her her priestess. Others state that Erigone 
pat an end to herself when she heard that 
Orestes was acquitted by the Areiopagus (Paus. 
ii. 18; Hyg. Fab. 122). 

Ermfius (’Epivtds or *Epwt6v : 'Epivcvs, 'Epivtd- 
ti js). 1. A small but ancient town in Doris, 
belonging to the Tetrapolis (Thuc. i. 107). 
moms.]— 2. AtowninPhthiotia in Thessaly.— 
8. A small river on the E. coast of Sicily (now 
the Miranda), between the Cacyparis and the 
Asinarns (Thuc. vii. 80). 

Erinna (*H pfmt), a Greek poetess, said to 
have been bom in Telos and to have been a 
contemporary and friend of Sappho (about b.c. 
612), who died at the age of 19. On the other 
hand, Eusebius places her two centuries later. 
Her chief poem was entitled ’HKcucdn), the 
Distaff : it consisted of 800 lines, of which only 
four are extant. Three epigrams in the Anthology 
bear her name. We have nothing to explain 
the opinion of an ancient critic who com- 
pared her to Homer. The poem to Borne be- 
ginning x°“pt fiot Pw/xt), in Sapphic metre, which 
has sometimes been ascribed to Erinna, is by 
MelinnuB, a poetess of Locri, in Italy, of the 
third century b.c. 

Erinyes (*E ptvfes, *E pivvs), also called Eu- 
minldes (Evueyltcs), and by the Homans 
Furiae or Dirae, the Avenging Deities, were 
conceived as the personification of curses pro- 
nounced upon a criminal. The name Erinys is 
the more ancient one ; the Greeks derived it 
from the Arcadian ipiyvw, I am angry, so that 
the Erinyes were the angry goddesses (Paus. 
viii. 25, 4). Many modern writers take the 
name to be identical with an Indian goddess 
Saranyu. The name Eumenides, which signi- 
fies * the kindly deities,' is a mere euphemism, 
because people dreaded to call these fearful 
goddesses by their real name (Soph. 0. C. 128). 
It waB said to have been first given them after 
the acquittal of Orestes by the Areiopagus, 
when the anger of the Erinyes had become 
soothed. But at Athens their proper title was 
Sepyal deal — that is, the venerable goddesses of 
the earth and of the underworld. Sometimes 
in the singular Erinys is spoken of in Homer 
and in later writers, but they are ofteuer a 
plurality of deities. Homer represents them 
&b inhabitants of EreboB, where they remain 
quiet until some curse pronounced upon a 
criminal calls them into activity (II. ix. 566 ; 
cf. Aesch. Bum. 72). They watch particularly 
over the family ties: the crime which they 
especially punish u failure in duty to parents. 
This is mentioned eight times in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and in all cases except one (II. ix. 454) 
Erinyes of the mother are spoken of (cf. II. xxi. 
412; Od. ii. 185). But Homer also makes 
them intervene sometimes to check those who 
in other ways overstep the limits of what » 
becoming or right (cf. II. xix. 87, 418); and 
punish the perjured and those who spurn the 
beggar or the suppliant (II. xix. 259 ; Od. xvii. 
475). In punishing they took away from men 

misfortune. Hesiod says that they were the 
daughters of Ge, and sprung from the drops of 
blood that fell upon ner from the body of 
Uranus ; and thiB, it may be noted, was a case 
of violence done to a father (Hes. Th. 185). 
Aeschylus calls them the daughters of Night ; I 
and Sophocles of Darkness and Ge (Aesch. 
Bum. 821; Soph. O. C. 40, 106). Aeschylus 1 
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describes them as divinities more ancient than 
the Olympian gods, dwelling in the deep dark- 
ness of Tartarus, dreaded by gods and men; 
with bodies all black, serpents twined in their 
hair, and blood dripping from their eyes. Euri- 
pides and other later poets describe them as 
winged (Eur. Or. 817; Verg. Aen. xii. 848). 
Euripides is the earliest Greek poet who gives 
their number as three (Or. 408; Tro. 457), 
though not consistently (I. T. 968). With 
later writers their names are Tisiphfine, 
Alecto, and Megaera (Verg. Aen. vi. 671, 
vii. 824, xii. 646; Apollod. i. 1, 4). In their 
worship at Athens, where they had a sanctuary 
and a cavern near the Areiopagus, in their 
worship at Colonus, in that at Sicyon, where a 
pregnant ewe waB offered (Paus. ii. 11, 4), and 
| still more in the Erinys Thelpusa or Tilphossa, 
they appear as ancient deities of the powers of 
| the earth, but especially as deities which in anger 
I withheld the fruits of the earth and must by all 
I means be propitiated. This explains the identi- 
| fication of Erinys Thelpusa with Demeter (i.e. 
the enraged Demeter : Paus. viii. 25, 4 ; Schol. 

: Soph. Ant. 126). The offerings to them at Athens 
| were bloodless, cakeB and milk and honey mixed 
. with water (vmbdKia), since the drink offering 
had no wine. ThiB, too, belonged to them as god- 
desses of the earth, who might give kindly gifts 
as well as punish. It is true that they are often 
described by poets in words which belong to 
lightning and fire, and this may be derived 
from the idea that ZeuB punished often by the 
thunderbolt ; but there is no sufficient ground 
for saying that the myth of the Erinyes was 
derived from a thunderstorm. So far from the 



Erinyes (Furies). (From a painted vaee.) 


snake neceasaily implying lightning, as some 
modem writers argue, it is, rather, a symbol of 
the underworld: the scourge (which fo also 
made to signify lightning) is a natural emblem 
of the avenger. Their torches have been 
pressed into the same theory ; but may more 
reasonably be taken to show their power of 
lighting up the dark places of crime and 
detecting the guilty. Stillless reasonable is it. to 
insist that the obvious comparison of avengers to 
hounds (e.g. Aesch. Cho. 904) shows them to be 
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cloud-deities. The idea of an avenging power worshipped from very ancient times at Theepiae, 
is natural enough to man, and our evidence being represented by a mass of stone of un- 
points rather to the original Erinyes being known antiquity (afterwards replaced by the 




have been at first represented as mild and 
venerable beings (Paus. i. 28, 6); and it is 
remarked that the Furies are not figured on the 
oldest vases. The type described above as 
given by Aeschylus does not seem to be older 
than his time, but prevailed afterwards. Their 
attributes, besides the snakes or snaky hair and 
wings, are the scourge, the torch, and the 
sickle, and they often appear in hunting garb. 
They gradually assumed the character of 
goddesses who punished men after death, and 
they seldom appeared upon earth. 

Eriphus ('Eottpos), an Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy. 

Eliphyle ('E oupvKrj), daughter of Talaus and 
Lysimacne, ana wife of Amphiaraus, whom she 
betrayed for the sake of the necklace of 
Harmonia. For details sec Amphiaraus, 
Alcmaeon, Harmonia. 

Erie (*E pis), the goddeBS of Discord. Homer 
describes her as the friend and sister of Ares, 
and as delighting with him in the tumult of 
war and the havoc and anguish of the battle- 
field. How far even in Homer she was allegor- 
ised is seen by the description 1 who, at first 
small, rears her head until it touches the sky 
while she walks on the earth ’ (II. iv. 440 ; cf. 
v. 518, xi. 8, xx. 48 ; Eur. Phoen. 798). Ac- 
cording to Hesiod (Th. 225), she was a daughter 
of Night, and the poet describes her as the 
mother of a variety of allegorical beings, which 
are the causes or representatives of man’s mis- 
fortunes. The story that EriB threw the golden 
apple marked * For the Fairest ’ into the as- 
sembly of gods at the wedding of Peleus 
(angry, like the malignant fairy in a fairy tale, 
because she alone was not invited) does not 
appear earlier than the Alexandrian literature 
(Hyg. Fab . 92 : Apul. Met. 10 ; Lucian, Symp. 
36 ; Tzetz. Lyc. 98 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 27 ; Paris). 
—Virgil introduces Discordia as a being similar 
to the Homeric Eris ; for Discordia in like 
manner appears in company with Mars, Bellona, 
and the Furies. 

Erlxa (r& 13 pi(a : *E pi(rjv6s), a city of Caria, 
on the borders of Lycia and Phrygia, on the 
river Choiis (or rather Calls). The surrounding 
district was called Asia Erizena. 

Eros ('Epees in older poets "Epos), in Latin 
Amor or Cupldo, the god of Love. In order 
to understand the anoients properly, we must 
distinguish three gods of this name : (1) the 
Eros of the anoient cosmogonies ; (2) the Eros 
of the philosophers and mysteries, who bears 
great resemblance to the first ; and (8) the Eros 
whom we meet with in the epigrammatic and 
erotio poets. Homer does not mention Eros, 
and Hesiod, the earliest author who speaks of 
him, describes him as the oosmogonic Eros. 
First, says Hesiod, there was Chaos, then came 
Ge, Tartarus, and Eros, the fairest among the 
gods, who ruleB over the minds and the counsel 
of gods and men. By the philosophers and in 
the mysteries EroB was regarded as one of the 
fundamental causes in the formation of the 
world, inasmuch as he was the uniting power of 
love, which brought order and harmony among 
the conflicting elements of which Chaos con- 
sisted. The Orphic poets described him as a 
son of Cronus, or as the first of the gods who 
Wang from the world's egg ; and thus in Plato's 
Symposium he is called the oldest of the gods 
(«f. dristoph, Av. 694). Under this idea he was 


lar ancient worship of Eros existed at Parium, 
on the Hellespont. These two, both represent- 
ing an old Thracian religion, were the only 
places where Eros was really worshipped as a 
god of the state (Pans. ix. 27). In other parts 
of Greece we find, as an observance of histori- 
cal times, the statue of Eros,- and sometimes 



Eros. (From a gem.) 


his altar, placed in or near gymnasia. Here 
he symbolised the affection and regard between 
companions, which led to the nobler emulation 
in warlike prowess : hence the Spartans sacri- 
ficed to Eros before tho combat (Athen. p. 561). 
The Eros of later poets, who gave rise to that 
notion of the god which is most familiar to us, 
is one of the youngest of all the gods. In 
Pindar and Aeschylus, however, he appears 
only as a personification of feeling, not as a real 
Being, and this is also the case on archaic vases. 



Eros whetting his darts. (De la Chausse, Gemme 
Antiehe.) 

As a personal deity he is prominent in Sophocles, 
and still more so in Euripides. The parentage 
of thiB Eros is very differently described. He is 
usually represented as a son of Aphrodite, but 
his father is either Ares, Zeus, or Hermes (Plut. 
Symp. p. 178 ; Cic. N. D. iii. 28). In this stage 
Eros has nothing to do with uniting the dis- 
cordant elements of the universe, or with the 
higher sympathy or love which binds human 
kind together, but he is. purely the god of 
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sensual love, who bears sway over the inha- 
bitants of Olympus as well as over men and all 
living creatures. His arms consist of arrows, 
which he carries in a golden quiver, and of 



Eros. ( Museum Capitolinum, vol. iv. tav. 67.) 

torches which no one can touch with impunity. 
His arrows are of different power: some are 
golden, and kindle love in the heart they wound ; 
others are blunt, and produce aversion and 
disaster (Eur. Iph. Aul. 548; Ov. Met. i. 468). 
Gentler attributes were flowers, as belonging to 
the god of spring, the time of love, and the lyre 
for love songs. In art he was at first generally 
represented as a beautiful boy approaching the 
age of a young man; and from an early period, 
though it is uncertain how early, with wings, 
which usually denote a tal/Mov rather than a 
0t6s. Phidias placed on the base of the statue 
of Zeus at Olympia Eros receiving Aphrodite I 


the statues of Eros by Praxiteles at Therfpiae 
and Parium were especially famous (Plin. xxxvi. 
38), represented no doubt as a youth. Both as 
a boy and as a child he is often represented as 
holding or stringing his bow : specially famous 
instances are that in the Vatioan ana that at 
Berlin, perhaps after Lysippus (Paus. ix. 27, 8). 
In later Greek and Roman times it became 
common to represent a child Eros with a number 
of winged Erotes, like a fairy-tale scene, en- 
gaged m any sort of work, making wreaths or 
carpentoring. On one gem he is whetting his 
arrows (cf. Hor. Od. ii. 8, 16). A beautiful 
mosaic from Pompeii represents him as a child 
riding on a lion, and with all the attributes of 
Dionysus, the cup, the ivy crown, the thyrsus, 
and the tragic and comic masks around. This 
partly symbolises a connexion between Eros 
and Dionysus, the gods of wine and love, for 
the lion belongs to Dionysus ; but it can hardly 
be doubted that the power of Eros to tame and 
bridle wild beasts is also here shown (aB in Eur. 
Hipp. 1277). — AntSros, which literally means 
return-love, is usually represented as the god 
who punishes those who did not return the love 
of others : thus he is the avenging Eros, or a 
dcu8 ultor (Ov. Met. xiii. 750). But in some 
' accounts he is described as a god opposed to 
i Eros and struggling against him. — Respecting 
the connexion between Eros and Psyche, see 
| Psyche. 

I Eroti&nus CEpamavds), a Greek grammarian 
, or physician in the reign of Nero, wrote a work 
! still extant, entitled T wv trap' 'liriroKpzTei aw 

| 2i waycoyfii Vocum , quae apud Hippocratem 
sunt, Collectio. Edited by Franz, Lips. 1780. 

Erubrus {Ruber), a small tributary of the 
Moselle, near Trfcves. 


Eryxnanthus ('EpvpdvBos: 
Oleno8). 1. A mountain, 
7800 feet high, in Arcadia, 
on the frontiers of Achaia 
and Elis, celebrated in 
mythology as the haunt of 
the savage Erymanthian 
boar destroyed by Heracles 
(Od. vi. 104 ; Strab. pp. 848, 
857). [Heracles.] — The 
Arcadian nymph Callisto, 
who was changed into a she- 
bear, is called Erymanthis 
ursa , and her son Areas 
Erymanthidis ursae custos. 
[Abctos.] — 2. A river in 
Arcadia, which rises in the 
above-mentioned mountain, 
and fallB into the Alpheus. 

Ervmanthui or Ety- 
xn&ndrus (*E pv/uavBos, *Er6- 
pavllpos Arrian : Edmund ), 
a considerable river in the 
Persian province of Aracho- 
sia, rising in M. Paropa- 
misus, and flowing SW. and 
W. into the lake called Aria 
( Zarah ). 

Eryiichthon (’Epu<rfx0aw), 
that is, * the Tearer up of the 
Earth.’ 1. Son of Triopas, 
cut down trees in a grove 
sacred to Demeter, for which 
he was punished by the 

, . . goddess with fearful hunger, 

M . ® nses from the sea (Paus. v. 11, 8). It is so that after spending all his substance on food 

E >*blethat the silver medallion in the Louvre he made his daughter Mestra (apparently a 
woodcut under Aphrodite, p. 86] represents later addition to the myth) support him by 
pieoe of sculpture. In the following century changing herself into various a nima ls and 
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working for him : even that did not suffice, 
and he devoured his own limbs (Hellan. op. 
Athen. 416; Callim. Hymn, in Cer. 84; Ov. 
Met. viii. 788-878). Some have tried to explain 
Erysichthon as meaning mildew ; a recent in- 
enious interpretation is that it shows the 
arrenness and famine which result from de- 
stroying forests. The story may at any rate 
have had to do with tree-worship before it was 
fitted on to Demeter.-— 2. Son of Cecrops and 
Agraulos, died in his father’s lifetime on his re- 
turn from Delos, from whence ho brought to 
Athens the ancient image of Ihtliyia (Paus. i. 

Erythlni ('Epvffivoi), a city on the coast of 
Papmagonia, between Cromna and Amastris 
(II. ii. 855; Strab. p. 545). A range of cliffs 
near it was called by the same name. 

Erythrae (‘Epvdpal : ’Epudpeuos). 1. (Nr. 
Pigadia, Ru.), an ancient town in Boeotia, not 
far from Plataeae and Hysia, and celebrated as 
the mother city of Erythrae in Asia Minor 
(Horn. II. ii. 499; Strab. p. 404).— 2. A town of 
the Loori Ozolae, but belonging to the Aetolians, 
E. of Naupactus (Liv. xxviii. 8). — 3. [Bitri, 
Ru.), one of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia 
Minor, Btood at the bottom of a large bay, on 
the W. side of the peninsula which lies opposite 
to Chios. Tradition ascribed its foundation to 
a mixed colony of Cretans, Lycians, Carians, 
and Pamphylians, under Erythros the son of 
Rhadamantlius ; and the leader of the lonians, 
who afterwards took possession of it, was said 



Coin of Erythrae, of 4th oent. u.c. 

Obv.. head of Heracles ; rev., club and bow in case (for 
Heraolea) and owl (for Athene) ; legend epy and moaiqn 
(magistrate’s name). 

to have been Cnopus, the son of CodruB, after 
whom the city waB also called Cndp5p51is 
(KvwirouiroA.tr). (Strab. p. 688 ; Polyaen. viii. 48.) 
The little river Aleos (or rather Axus, as it 
appears on coins) flowed past the city, and 
the neighbouring seaport towns of Cyssus or 
Cahystes and Phoenicus formed its harbours. 
Erythrae contained a temple of one of the Idaei 
Dactyli worshipped here under the name of 
Heracles Ipoctonos (Paus. ix. 27, 5 ; Strab. p. 
618 ; Hebacles), and also one of Athene Polias. 
It was noted also as the dwelling of an inspired 
prophetess or Sibyl (Strab. p. 646 ; Tac. Ann. 
vi. 18) ; and on the coast near the city was a 
rock of trachyte called Nigrum Promontori um 
{&Kpa fiiKcuva), from which mill-stones were 
hewn. 

Erythraeum Mare ft 'Epvdpa BdKcunra, also 
rarely 'E pvSpcuos irtvros), was the name applied 
originally to the whole expanse of sea between 




E., including its two great gulfs (the Bed Sea 
and Persian Gulf), in this sense it is used by 
Herodotus, who also distinguishes the Bed Sea 
by the name of *A pd&ios k6\tos. [Arabicus 
Sinus.] Supposing the shores of Africa and 
Arabia to trend more and more away from each 
other the further S. you go, he appears to 
have called the head of the sea between them 
o *Apd$ios kAKtos, and the rest of that sea, as 


far S. as it extended, and also eastwards to the 
Bhores of India, h *E pv$ph 0d\cur<ra, and also 
fl Norft BdKaaaa ; though there are, again, some 
indications of a distinction between these two 
terms, the latter being applied to the whole 
expanse of ocean S. of the former ; in one pas- 
sage, however, they are most expressly identi- 
fied (ii. 158). Afterwards, when the true form 
of these seas became better known, under the 
Ptolemies, their parts were distinguished by 
different names, the main body of the sea being 
called Indicus Oceanian, the Bed Sea Arabicus 
Sinus, the Persian Gulf PerBicus Sinus, and 
the name Erythraeum Mare being confined 
by some geographers to the gulf between the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and the Indian 
Ocean , but far more generally used as identical 
with Arabicus Sinus, or the corresponding 
genuine Latin term, Mare Rubrum (Bed Sea). 
Still, however, even long after the commence- 
ment of our era, the name Erythraeum Mare 
was sometimes used in its ancient Bense, as in 
the UtplirKovs rrjs *E pvOpas 6a\da<njs, ascribed 
to Arrian, but really the work of a later period, 
which is a description of the coast from Myos 
Hormos on the Red Sea to the Bhores of India. 
The origin of the name is doubtful : it is gene- 
rally supposed that the sea was called ‘Red ’ 
because of the coral banks which fringed it in 
its southern part. 

Eryx f'Epvt). 1. Also Erycus Morn (8. Giu- 
liano), a steep and isolated mountain in the 
NW. of Sicily, near Drepanum. On the summit 
of this mountain stood an ancient and cele- 
brated temple of Aphrodite (Venus), said to 
have been built by Eryx, king of the Elymi, or, 
according to Virgil, by Aeneas, but more prob- 
ably by the Phoenicians, who introduced the 
worship of Aphrodite into Sicily. [Aphrodite.] 
From this temple the goddess bore the surname 
Eryclna, under which name her worship was 
introduced at Rome about the beginning of the 
second Punic war. At present there are 
on the summit of the mountain the remains 
of a castle, originally built by the Saracens. — 
2. The town of this name was on the W. slope 
of the mountain. It was destroyed by the 
Carthaginians in the time of Pyrrhus, was 
subsequently rebuilt, but was again destroyed 
by the Carthaginians in the first Punic war, 
and its inhabitants removed to Drepanum. 
(Pol. i. 58 ; Diod. xxiv. 8.) 

Esdraela ('EabparjKd) and Esdr&elon or 
Esdrelon, or -om (’E<r$pr)\dcv or -cfyu), the Greek 
names for the city and valley of Jezreel in 
Palestine. 

EsquUIae. [Roma.] 

Essubli, a people in Gaol, W. of the Sequana, 
also written Eisui and Sefsuvii (Caes. B. G. ii. 
84, iii. 7, v. 24). Their name seems to be pre- 
served in Exmes , a little north of Alen^on. 

Eitifines, a people in Rhaetia Secunda or 
Vindelicia. whose capital was Campodunum 
(Kempten) on the Hler (Strab. p. 206). 

Eteooles (’ErcojcAfis). 1. Son of Andreus and 
Euippe, or of CephisuB ; said to have been the 
first who offered sacrifices to the Charites at 
Orohomenos in Boeotia (Paus. ix. 84, 86).— 
2. A son of Oedipus and Joeaste (according to 
Paus. ix. 5, 5, born from a second marriage, with 
Eurvgameia). After his father’s flight from 
Theoes, he and his brother Polynloes under- 
took the government of Thebes by turns. 
But, disputes having arisen between them, Poly- 
nices fled to Adrastus, who then brought about 
the expedition of the Seven against Thebes. 
[Adrastus.] (Eur. Phoen. 69 ft ; Apollod. iii 
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6 ; Stat. Theb. i. 187.) When many of the heroes 
had fallen,Eteocles and Polynioes resolved upon 
deciding the contest by single combat, and both 
the brothers fell. Sophocles (perhaps to make 
Antigone's case stronger) throws the blame for 
this quarrel chiefly on Eteocles, whom he repre- 
sents as the younger brother ( 0 . C. 875 , 1295). 
Euripides (Pnoen. 71) following the commoner 
tradition makes Eteocles the elder. [Anti- 
gone.] 

Eteoelus (’EWokAoj), a son of Iphis, was one 
of the seven heroes who went with Adrastus 
against Thebes. He had to make the attack 
upon the Nei'tian gate, where he was opposed by 
Megareus (Aesch. Theb. 456). 

Etednus (’EreaWs), a town in Boeotia, be- 
longing to the district Parasopia, mentioned by 
Homer, subsequently called Scarphe {II. ii. 497 ; 
Strab. p. 408). 

Etdllae ('E Trivial, sc. &ye/uoi), the Etesian 
Wind 8, derived from I ros , * year,’ signifying any 
periodical winds , but more particularly nor- 
therly winds, which blew in the Aegaean for 
forty days from the rising of the dog star. 

EtU or xtia (’Htis, : *HTtos, ’Htcios), 

a town in the S. of Laconia near Boeae, said to 
have been founded by Aeneas, and named after 
his daughter Elias. Its inhabitants were trans- 
planted at on early time to Boeae, and the place 
disappeared. (Paus. iii. 22, 11.) 

Etovissa, a town of the Edetani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

EtrfLrla or Tusola, called by the Greeks 
TyrrhSnla or Tyrsenia {Tvpprjvla, Tvpffrjvla), 
a country in central Italy. The inhabitants 
were called by the Homans Etrusci or Tusci, 
by the Greeks Tyrrheni or Tyrseni (T vpprivoi, 
Tvp(rrjyoi), and by themselves Eas6na. Etruria 
was bounded on the N. and NW. by the Apen- 
nines and the river Macra, which divided it from 
Liguria, on the W. by the Tyrrhene sea or Mare 
Inferum, on the E. and S. by the river Tiber, 
which separated it from Umbria and Latium. 
It was intersected by numerous mountains, off- 
shoots of the Apennines, consisting of long 
ranges of hills in the N., but in the S. lying in 
detached masses, and of smaller Bize. The land 
was celebrated in antiquity for its fertility, and 
yielded rich harvests of corn, wine, oil, and 
flax. The upper part of the country was the 
most healthy — namely, the part at the foot of 
the Apennines, near the sources of the Tiber 
and the Amus, in the neighbourhood of Arre- 
tium, Cortona, and Perusia. The lower part 
of the country on the coast was marshy and 
unhealthy, like the Maremma at the present 
day.— -The early history of the population of 
Etruria has given rise to much discussion in 
modem times. In their physical form, in their 
gloomy religion, in their customs, especially of 
burial, and in their language they were distinct 
alike from Greeks and Italians. It is admitted 
on all handB that the people known to the 
Romans. under the name of Etruscans were not 
the original inhabitants of the country, but a 
mixed race. The most ancient inhabitants ap- 
pear to have been Ligurians in the N. and Sicu- 
lians in the S., both of whom were subsequently 
expelled from the country by the Umbrians. 
So far most accounts agree ; but from this point 
there is great difference of opinion. The an- 
cients— except one writer, who believed them to 
be autochthonous (Dionys. i. 28)— generally 
stated that a colony of Lydians, led by Tyr- 
senus, son of tike king of Lydia, settled in the 
oountry, to which they gave the name of their 
leader (Hdt. i. 94 ; Strab. p. 221 ; Pint. Bom. 2 ; I 
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Tac. Awn. iv. 55). It is difficult to believe that 
no ground for mis persistent tradition existed 
except a fancied resemblance of their name to 
the Lydian Torrhebi. On the other hand, there 
is much force in the argument that their oldest 
and most important settlements were inland, 
and therefore that they probably arrived by 
land. It is thought that they came down from 
Rhaetia, where we are told that the Etruscan 
language was spoken in historical times (Liv. v. 
84) : hence they may have migrated into Lom- 
bardy and pushed on southwards. It is by no 
means impossible that this invading race of 
barbarous Rasena from the north found a people 


of mixed Greek and Lydian (Tyrrheno-Pelas- 
gian) origin in possession of Etruria, won by 
them from the Umbrians, and that the Etruscan 
nation was formed by the union of the conquer- 
ing Rasena with this more civilised race. If so, 
the Rasena were numerically strong enough to 
preserve their language, while the art and to 
some extent the religion of the Lydian and 
Greek element were adopted. A likeness has been 
traced between the character of the tombs in 
Etruria and in Lydia. The language of a people 
is the only means by which we can pronounce 
with certainty respecting their origin. On this 
point there is the greatest difference of opinion. 
The most notable views are those of Corssen 
who pronounces the language to be Italian (a 
view which Mommsen is on the whole disposed 
to adopt), and the totally opposite opinion, 
which is now favoured by Deecke, that it was 
Turanian or Finnish. If this latter opinion is 
correct, it would support the idea of an im- 
migration from the north for the Rasena them- 
selves. But it must be confeBBed that little 
has as yet been made of their inscriptions, 
which, indeed, for the most part consist of per- 
sonal names. [It is possible that a book written 
on linen, which was found in a mummy case, 
and has just been recognised as Etruscan, may 
furnish the key ; but as yet the meaning has not 
been ascertained.] But whatever may have been 
the origin of the Etruscans, we know that they 
were a very powerful nation when Rome was 
still in its infancy, and that they had at an 
early period extended their dominion over the 
greater part of Italy, from the Alps and the 
plains of Lombardy on the one hand, to Vesu- 
vius and the Gulf of Sorrento on the other. 
These dominions may be divided into three 
great districts: Circumpadane Etruria in the 
N., Etruria Proper in the centre, and Campanian 
Etruria in the S. In each of these districts 
there were twelve principal cities or states, who 
formed a confederacy for mutual protection. 
Through the attacks of the Gauls in the N., and 
of the Sabines, Samnites, and Greeks in the 
S., the Etruscans became confined within the 
limits of Etruria Proper, and continued long 
to flourish in this country, after they had dis- 
appeared from the rest of Italy. Of the twelve 
cities which formed the confederacy in Etruria 
Proper no list is given by the ancients. They 
were most probably Cortona, Arretium, Clu- 
sium, Perusia, Volaterrab, Vetulonia, Ru- 
bellar, Volsinii, Tarquinii, Valerii, Volci, 
Caere more anciently called Agylla. Of these, 
however, there is no oertainty except as regards 
Volsinii, Tarquinii, Perusia, Vetulonia, and 
Volci. Each state was independent of all the 
others. The government was a close aristo- 
cracy, and wrb strictly confined to the Lucu- 
mones, who united in their own persons the 
ecclesiastical as well as the civil functions. The 
people were not only rigidly excluded from all 
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share in the government, bnt appear to have 
been in a state of vassalage or serfdom. From 
the noble and priestly families of the Lucnmones 
a supreme magistrate was chosen, who appears 
to have been sometimes elected for life, and to 
have borne the title of king; but his power 
was much fettered by the noble families. At a 
later time the kingly dignity was abolished, and 
the government was entrusted to a senate. A 
meeting of the confederacy of the twelve states 
was held annually in the spring, at the temple 
of Voltumna near Volsinii. — The Etruscans 
were a highly civilised people, and from them 
the Romans borrowed many of their religious 
and political institutions. The last three kings 
of Rome were undoubtedly Etruscans, and they 
left in the city enduring traces of Etruscan 
power and greatness. The Etruscans paid the 
greatest attention to religion ; and their religious 
system was closely interwoven with all public 
and private affairs. The principal deities were 
divided into two classes. The highest class 
were the ‘ Shrouded Gods,’ who did not reveal 
themselves to mem, and to whom all the other 
gods were subject. The second class consisted 
of the twelve great gods, six male and six female, 
called by the Romans Dii Gonsentes. [Con- 
sentes.] They formed the council of Tina or 
Tinia , the Roman Jupiter, and the two other 
most powerful gods of the twelve were Cupra , 
corresponding to Juno, and Menrva or Menerva , 
corresponding to the Roman Minerva. Besides 
these two classes of gods, there was a great 
number of other gods, penates and lares, to 
whom worship was paid. The mode in which 
the gods were worshipped was prescribed in 
certain sacred books, said to have been written 
by Tages. These books contained the ‘ Etrusca 
Disciplina,’ and gave minute directions respect- 
ing the whole of the ceremonial worship. They 
were studied in the schools of the Lucumones, 
to which the Romans also were accustomed to 
send some of their noblest youths for instruc- 
tion ; since it was from the Etruscans that the 
Romans borrowed most of their arts of divina- 
tion. — In architecture, tli£ Etruscans were ac- 
quainted with the use of the arch at an early 
period, and they employed it in constructing 
the great cloacae at Rome. In sculpture and 
painting also they attained to great skill, but it 
was rather skilful imitation than an original 
school of art. In the Etruscan tombs some 
Greek and some Egyptian influence may be 
traced. The Etruscan bronze statues were 
famous (* Tyrrhena sigilla,’ Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 180) 
and examples still remain, especially the She 
Wolf of the Capitol and the Orator of the Flor- 
ence Gallery. The beautiful vases which have 
been discovered in such numbers in Etruscan 
tombs cannot be cited as proofs of the excel- 
lence of Etruscan workmanship, since it is now 
admitted by the most competent judges, that 
these vaBes were either made in Greece, or by 
Greek artists settled in Italy ; and though the 
bronze mirrors are a special /product of Etruria, 
the engravings on them are Greek in design and 
origin. The Etruscans were skilled also in terra- 
cotta ornamentation, sometimes in works of great 
size,e.o. the Sarcophagus in the British Museum. 
“ 7 *Of the private life of the Etrusoans we have a 
lively picture from the paintings discovered in 
their tombs; but into this subject our limits 
forbid us to enter. — In their earlier history they 
were allied with the Carthaginians, with whose 
aid they occupied and retained Corsica: and, 
as might be expected, they were at enmity with 
the Syracusans, who defeated them in 474 at 
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Cyme, and who sought by incursions on the 
coasts of Etruria to repress the Tuscan pirates. 
Later the history of Etruria is a struggle against 
the rising power of Rome, to which it was finally 
compelled to yield. After the capture of Veii 
by the dictator Camillus, b. c. 896, the Romans 
obtained possession of the E. part of Etruria ; 
and the Ciminian forest, instead of the Tiber, 
now became the boundary of the two people. 
The defeat of the Etruscans by Q. Fabius 
Maximus, in 810, was a great blow to their power. 
They still endeavoured to maintain their in- 
dependence with the assistance of the Samnites 
and the Gauls ; but after their decisive defeat 
by Cornelius Dolabella in 288, they became the 
subjects of Rome. In 91 they received the 
Roman franchise. The numerous military 
colonies established in Etruria by Sulla and 
Augustus destroyed to a great extent the na- 
tional character of the people, and the oountry 
thus became in course of time completely 
Romanised. 

Euboea (E#/3ota: EvQoievs, E vfHoevs, fern. 
EujSofr). 1. ( Negropont ), the largest island of 
the Aegaean sea, lying along the coasts of 
Attica, Boeotia, and the S. part of Thessaly, 
from which countries it is separated by the 
Euboean sea, called the Euripus in its narrowest 
part. Euboea is about ninety mileB in length ; 
its extreme breadth » thirty mileB, but in the 
narrowest part it is only four miles across. 
Throughout the length of the island runs a 
lofty range of mountains (a prolongation of 
Mt. Othrys), which rise in one part as high as 
7266 feet above the sea. It has a dangerous 
rocky shore towards the Aegaean, but good 
harbourB, such as Chalcis and Eretria on its 
western coast. It contains nevertheless many 
fertile plains, and was celebrated in antiquity 
for the excellence of its pasturage and corn- 
fields. According to the ancients it was once 
united to Boeotia, from which it was separated 
by an earthquake (Plin. iv. 68 ; cf. Strab. p. 88). 
In Homer the inhabitants are called Abantes, 
and are represented as taking part in the expe- 
dition against Troy (II. ii. 586 ; Strab. p. 445). 
In the N. of Euboea dwelt the Histiaei, from 
whom that part of the island was called 
Histiaea; below these were the Ellopii, who 
gave the name of Ellopia to the district, extend- 
ing as far as Aegea and CerinthuB ; and in the 
S. were the Dryopes. The centre of the island 
was inhabited chiefly by Ionians. At what time 
the Ionians came there it is impossible to say ; 
but there was probably at an early date an 
amalgamation of these Greek immigrants with 
the Abantes, who were a Thracian people (Strab. 
1. c. ; Hdt. i. 146). It was in this part of Euboea 
that the Athenians planted the colonies of 
Chalcis and Eretria, which were the two 
most important cities in the island. After the 
Persian wars Euboea became subject to the 
Athenians, who attached much importance to 
its possession ; and consequently Pericles made 
great exertions to subdue it when it revolted 
in b.o. 445. For its wars in 850 Bee Callias. 
Under the Romans Euboea formed part of the 
province of Achaia. — Since Cumae in Italy was 
a colony from Chalcis in Euboea, the adjeotive 
Euboicus is used by the poets in reference to 
the former city. Thus Virgil (Aen. vi. 2) speaks 
of Euboicia Cumarum oris.—®. A town in the 
interior of Sicily, founded by Chalcis in Enboea, 
but destroyed at an early period. 

Eubllllaes (Ev/SouAitojj). 1. Of Miletus, a 
philosopher of the Megario school. He was a 
contemporary of Aristotle, against whom he 
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wrote with great bitterness ; and he is stated to how that which was one appeared to be many, 
have given Demosthenes instruction in dialec- § With these he blended the ethical and dialecti- 
tics. He is skid to have invented the forms of , cal principles of Socrates. He was the author 
several of the most celebrated false and of six dialogues, none of which, however, have 
oaptiouB syllogisms. (Diog. Laert. i. 111.)— 8. come down to us. He has frequently been 
An Athenian sculptor of the second century b.c. confounded with the mathematician of the 
son of Eucheir. jpausanias (i. 2, 5) mentions same name. The school which he founded was 
on Apollo by him in a precinct of Dionysus called sometimes the Megaric, sometimes the 
near the Dipylon Gate. Portions of a group by Dialectic or .Eristic. (Diog. Laert. ii. 108; Cic. 
him were excavated in this neighbourhood in Acad. ii. 42, 129 ; Gell. vi. 10.)— 8. The Archon 
1887, and a marble head of Athene by him was Eucleides was Arch. Eponymus in b.c. 408 (01. 
found in 1874. These fragments may all be 94, 2), which is an important epoch both as 
parts of the votive offering mentioned by Pau- marking the restored constitution after the fall 
sanias, but this is a disputed question on which of the Thirty, and also the adoption of the full 
there is no sufficient evidence. Ionic alphabet of twenty-four letters instead of 

EubUlus (E tifiouAos). 1. An Athenian, of the , the old Attic alphabet. Thenceforth the laws 
demus Anaphlystus, a distinguished orator and 1 and all state acts were to be written in the full 
statesman, was one of the most formidable j Ionic alphabet. (Plut. Arist. 1 ; Arist. *A0. 
opponents of Domosthenes. It was with him ! to A. 89.) 

that Aeschines served as secretary in the earlier | Euor&tldes (EincpaTlbys), king of Bactria, 
part of his life.— 2. An Athenian, son of Eu- from about b.c. 181 to 161, was one of the most 
phranor, of the Cettian demus, a distinguished : powerful of the Bactrian kings, and made great 

g »t of the Middle Comedy, flourished b.c. 876. conquests in the N. of India. 

e wrote 104 plays, of which there are extant Euotemon, the astronomer. [Meton.] 
more than fifty titles. His plays were chiefly Eud&mldas (Eu5o/af5or). I., King of Sparta, 
on mythological subjects. Several of them feigned from b.c. 880 to about 300. He was the 
contained parodies of passages from the tragic younger son of Archidamus III., and succeeded 
poets, and especially from Euripides (Meineke, his brother Agis III. — II., King of Sparta, was 
Frag. Com. Gr .). son of Archidamus IV., whom he succeeded, 

Euelldes (EitKAtldrjs). 1. The celebrated and father of Agis IV. 
mathematician, who has almost given his own EudSmus (E tiHy/ios). 1. Of Rhodes, a Peri- 
name to the science of geometry in every patetic philosopher, and one of the most 
country in which his writings are studied ; but | important of Aristotle’s disciples. He edited 
wo know next to nothing of his private history ; many of Aristotle’s writings ; and one of them 
The place of liis birth is uncertain. He lived even bears the name of Eudemus — namely, the 
at Alexandria in the time of the first Ptolemy, *H Ouch EuS^yueta, which work waB in all proba- 
b.c. 828-288, and was the founder of the Alex- bility a recension of Aristotle’s lectures edited 
andrian mathematical school. He was of the by Eudemus [see p. 118].— 2. The physician of 
Platonic sect, and well read in its doctrines. Livilla, the wife of Drusus Caesar, assisted her 
It was his answer to Ptolemy, who asked if and Sejanus in poisoning her husband, a.d. 28. 
geometry could not be made easier, that there Eudocla (Ei/boicla). 1. Originally called 
was no royal road. Of the numerous works Athenais, daughter of the sophist Leontius, 
attributed to Euclid the following are still was distinguished for her beauty and attain- 
extant 1. Sroixfia, the Elements , in 18 ments. She married the emperor Theodosius 
books, with a fourteenth and fifteenth added by II., a.d. 421 ; and on her marriage she embraced 
Hypsicles. 2. Acfto/icVo, the Data , containing Christianity, and received at her baptism the 
100 propositions, with a preface by Marinus of name of Eudocia. She died at Jerusalem, a.d. 
Naples. 8. Kararo/uij K av6vos, the Division of 460. The theological cento formed from Homer 
the Scale. 4. A work on astronomy, called is attributed to her (Teucher, Lips. 1798).— 2. 
♦aiv<W va, the Appearances (of the heavens). Of Macrembolis, wife of the emperors Constan- 
Besides these, E itraywyb 'Appovud) (an intro tine XI. Ducas and Romanus IV. Diogenes 
duction to music), 'Om-uca (on Optics) and KaT- (a.d. 1059-1071), wrote a dictionary of history 
otrrpucd (on Catoptrics) have been attributed to and mythology, which she called 'lwvia, Viola- 
him, but are probably by other writers. The rium, or Bed of Violets. Printed for the first 
only complete edition of all the reputed works time by Villoison, in his Anecdota Graeca, 
of Euclid is that published at Oxford, 1708, Venice, 1781. Its sources are nearly the some 
folio, by David Gregory, with the title as those used by Suidas. 

EfaXtlSou ra trcvtfpeva The Elements and the Eudos 68, a people in Germany near the Varini, 

Data were published in Greek, Latin, and probably in the modern Mecklenburg . 

French, in 8 vols. 4to, Paris, 1814-16-18, by Eudoxus (E0$o£os). 1. Of Cnidus, son of 
Peyrard. The most convenient edition for Aeschines, a celebrated astronomer, geometer, 
scholars of the Greek text of the Elements is physician, and legislator, lived about B.c. 866. 
the one by August, Berol. 1826, 8vo.— 2. Of He was a pupil of Archytas and Plato, and also 
Megara, was one of the chief of the disciples went to Egypt, where he studied some time with 
of Socrates, but before this, he had studied the priests. He afterwards returned to Athens, 
the doctrines, and especially the dialectics, but it would appear that he must haye spent 
of the Eleatios. Socrates on one occasion some time in his native place, for Strabo sayB that 
reproved him for his fondness for subtle and the observatory of Eudoxus at Cnidus was ex- 
captious disputes. On the death of Socrates isting in bis time. He died at the age of fifty- 
(b*c. 899), Euclides took refuge in Megara* and three. He is said to have been the first who 
there established a school which distinguished taught in Greece the motions of the planets ; 
itself chiefly by the cultivation of dialectics, and he is alBO stated to have made separate 
The doctrines of the Eleatics [Parmenides] spheres for the stars, sun, moon, and planets, 
formed^ the basis of his phlloiophical system; He wrote various works on astronomy and geo- 
"® held that the real existence or metry, which are lost; but Hie substance of his 
God was one and unchangeable, he gives it tvoputva is preserved by Abatus, who turned 
Ylpnous names, God,’ ‘ Reason ’ Ac., to explain into verse the prose work by Eudoxus with that 
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title. (Strab. pp. 119, 806 ; Sen. Q. N. vii. 8.)— 
8. An Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, 
wae by birth a Sicilian and the son of Agathocles. 
—3. Of Cyzicus, a geographer, who went from 
his native place to Egypt, and was employed by 
Ptolemy Euergetes and his wifo Cleopatra in 
voyages to India ; but afterwards being robbed 
of all his property by Ptolemy LathyruB, he 
sailed away down the Bed Sea, and at last 
arrived at Gades. He afterwards made attempts 
to circumnavigate Africa in the opposite direc- 
tion, but without success. He lived about b.c. 
180. (Strab. p. 98.) 

Eugamon (Evyafivv), one of the Cyclic poets, 
was a native of Cyrene, and lived about b.c. 568. 
His poem (TriKeyoula) was a continuation of the 
Odyssey, and formed the conclusion of the epic 
cycle. It concluded with the death of Odysseus. 

Eug&n&i, a people who formerly inhabited 
Venetia on the Adriatic sea, and were driven 
towards the Alps and the Lacus Benacus by the 
Heneti or Veneti (Liv. i. 1 ; Plin. iii. 180, 184). 
According to some traditions they founded 
Patavium, Verona and Altinum, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which were the Euganei Colles. 
They possessed numerous flocks of sheep, the 
wool of which was celebrated (Juv. viii. 15 ; 
Mart. xiv. 155). 

Euhdmdrus (Evfyatpoj), probably a native of 
Messene in Sicily, lived at the court of Cassander 
in Macedonia, about B.c. 816. Cassander fur- 
nished him with the means to undertake a 
voyage of discovery. He is said to have sailed 
down the Bed Sea and round the southern 
coasts of Asia, until he came to an island called 
Panchaea. After his return ho wrote a work 
entitled 'Upa 3 Avay poupi), or a Sacred History , 
in nine books. He gave this title to his work 
because he pretended to have derived his infor- 
mation from 3 Ay ay papal, or inscriptions in 
temples, which he had discovered in his travels, 
especially in the island of Panchaea. Eulie- 
merus had been trained in the school of the 
Cyrcnaics, who were notorious for their scep- 
ticism in matters connected with the popular 
religion ; and the object of liis work was to ex- 
clude everything supernatural from the popular 
religion, and to dreBs up the myths as so many 
plain histories. In liis work tho several gods 
were represented as having originally been men 
who had distinguished themselves either as 
warriors, or benefactors of mankind, and who 
after their death were worshipped as gods by 
the grateful people. Zeus, for example, was a 
king of Crete, who had been a great conqueror ; 
and Euhemorus asserted that he had seen in 
the temple of Zeus Triphylius a column with an 
inscription detailing all the exploits of the kings 
Uranus, Cronus, and Zeus (Plut. Is. et Os. 23 ; 
Euseb. Praep. Ev. ii. 2 ; Strab. pp. 47, 102, 104, 
299). The book was written in an attractive 
style, and beoame very popular, and many of 
the subsequent historians, such as DiodoruB, 
adopted his mode of dealing with myths. Ennius 
made a Latin translation of the work (Cic. N. 
JD, i. 42, 119). This method of rationalising an- 
cient myths (generally a false explanation) was 
followed in later times, and called Euhemerism. 

Eulaeus (EvAoTor : O. T. Ulai : Karoon), a 
river .in Susiana, on the borders of Elymais, 
rises in Great Media, flows S. through Mesoba- 
tene, passing E. of Susa, and, after uniting 
with the Pasitigris and the Choaspes, falls into 
the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Eum&eus (Efyuuos), the faithful swineherd of 
Odys&euB, had been carried away from his 
father’s house by a Phoenician slave, and Phoe- 
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nician sailors, who Bold him to Laertes, the 
father of Odysseus. 

Eumdluf (ECfiijAos). 1. Son of Admetus and 
Alcestis, went with eleven Bhips from Pherae to 
Troy. He was distinguished for his excellent 
horses, which had once been under the care of 
Apollo. His wife was Iphthima, daughter of 
Icarius {II. ii. 711, xxiii. 875,586; Od. iv. 798; 
Strab. p. 486).— 2. Of Corinth, ono of the Bac- 
chiadae, an ancient Epic poet, flourished about 
b.c. 760. His principal poem seems to have 
been his Corinthian History. 

EumSnes (Ev/itvrjs). 1. Of Cabdia, served as 
rivate secretary to Philip and Alexander, whom 
e accompanied throughout his expedition in 
Asia, and who treated him with marked confi- 
dence and distinction. After the death of Alex- 
ander (b.c. 828) Eumenes obtained the govern- 
ment of Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, 
which provinces had never yet been conquered 
by the Macedonians. Eumenes entered into a 
close alliance with Perdiccas, who subdued these 
provinces for him. When PerdiccaB marched 
into Egypt against Ptolemy, he committed to 
Eumenes the conduct of the war against Anti- 
pater and Craterus in Asia Minor. Eumenes 
met with great success; he defeated Neopto- 
lemus, who had revolted from Perdiccas ; and 
subsequently ho again defeated the combined 
armies of Craterus and Neoptolemus : Craterus 
himself fell, and Neoptolemus was slain by 
Eumenes with his own hand, after a deadly 
struggle in the presence of the two armies. 
Meantime the death of Perdiccas in Egypt 
changed the aspect of affairs. Antigonus now 
employed the whole force of the Macedonian 
army to crush Eumenes. The struggle was 
carried on for some years (820-816). It was 
conducted by Eumenes with consummate skill ; 
and notwithstanding the numerical inferiority 
of his forces, he maintained his ground against 
his enemies, till he was surrendered by the 
ArgyraspidB to Antigonus, by whom he was put 
to death, 816. He was forty-five years old at 
the time of his death. Of his ability, both as a 
general and a statesman no doubt can be enter- 
tained ; and it is probable that he would have 
attained a far more important position among 
the successors of Alexander, had it not been for 
the accidental disadvantage of his birth. But 
as a Greek of Cardia, and not a native Mace- 
donian, he was constantly looked upon with 
dislike both by his opponents and companions 
in arms (Life by Plutarch and by Nepos ; 
cf. Diod. xviii., xix. ; Arrian, Anao. vii.).— 
2. I., King of Pekgamum, reigned b.c. 268-241 ; 
and was the successor of his uncle, Philetaerus. 
He obtained a victory near Sardis over Antiochus 
Soter, and thus established his dominion over 
the provinces in the neighbourhood of his 
capital (Strab. p. 624).— 8. II., King of Per- 
gamum, reigned b.c. 197-159 : and was the son 
and successor of Attalus I. He inherited from 
his predecessor the friendship and alliance of 
theBomans, which he took the utmost pains to 
cultivate. He supported the Bomans in their 
war against Antiochus ; and after the conquest 
of tho latter (190) he received from the senate 
MyBia, Lydia, both Phrygias, and Lycaonia, as 
well aB Lysimachia, and the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. (Liv. xxxvii. 45-55; Pol. xxii. 1-27.) 
By this means he was at once raised from a 
state of comparative insignificance to be the 
sovereign of a powerful monarchy. Subsequently 
he was involved in war with Phamaces, king of 
Pontus, and Prusias, king of Bithynia, but both 
wars were brought to a close by the interposal 
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lion of the Romans (Pol. xxv. 2). At a later Eandmus (Efivo/uor), king of Sparta, is do- 
period Enmenes was regarded with suspicion by scribed by some as the father of Lycnrgns and 
the Roman senate, because he was suspected of Polydectes (Paus. iii. 7 ; Plut. Lye. 2). Hero* 
having corresponded secretly with Perseus, king dotus, on the contrary, places him in his list 
of during the war of the latter with after Polydectes (viii. 181). In all probability, 

the Roman s (Pol. xxx. 17, xxxii. 5). For the the name was invented with reference to the 
splendour of his capital see Pergamum. Lycurgean E hvofjua, and Eunomus, if not wholly 

Euminla (Evudveia or E bfitvia , : Ishehli), a rejected, must be identified with Polydectes. 
city of Great Phrygia, on the rivers Glaucus Eunus (Etbovs), a Sicilian slave, and a native 
and Cludrus, N. of the Maeander, named by of Apamea in Syria, was the leader of the 
Attains II. after his brother Eumenes II. Sicilian slaves in the Servile war. He attracted 

E ume nldes. [Erinyes.] attention by pretending to the gift of prophecy, 

Eumenius, a Roman rhetorician of Augusto- by appearing to breathe flames from his mouth, 
dunum (Autun) in Gaul, held a high office and other similar juggleries. He was pro- 
under Constantins Chlorus. He is the author claimed king, and soon collected formidable 
of four orations in the ‘ Panegyrici Voteres.’ forces, with which he defeated several Roman 
Eumolpus (EfyioAiros), that is ‘ the good armies. The insurrection now became so for- 
singer,’ a Thracian bard, usually represented as midable that for three successive years (b.c. 
a son of Poseidon and Chione, the daughter of 184-182) three consuls were sent against the 
Boreas. As soon as he was born, he was thrown insurgents, and it was not till the third year 
into the sea by his mother, who was anxious to (182) that the revolt was finally put down, by 
conceal her shame, but was preserved by his the consul Rupilius. Eunus was taken prisoner, 
father Poseidon, who had him educated in and died in prison at Morgantia. (Diod. Fr. 
Ethiopia by his daughter Benthesicyma. When 84 ; Liv. Ep. 66 ; Plut. Sull. 80.) 
he had grown up, he married a daughter of Eup&llum (Efardhtov : EvraAtevr), a town of 
Benthesicyma; but as he made an attempt upon the Locri Ozolae, subsequently included in 
the chastity of his wife’s sister, he was expelled Actolia Epictetus (Strab. p. 427). 
together with his son IsmarUB. They went to Eup&tdr (Einrdrcop), a surname assumed by 
the Thracian king Tegyrius, who gave his many of the kings in Asia. See Antiochub, 
daughter in marriage to Ismarus ; but as Eu- Mithridates. 
molpus drew upon himself the suspicion of Eupatorla. [Magnopolis.] 

Tegyrius, he was again obliged to take to flight, Eupat6rlum (Eincardpiov : Eapaloria ), a 
ana came to Eleusis in Attica, where he formed town in the Chersonesus Taurica, founded by 
a friendship with the Eleusinians. After the Mithridates Eupator (Strab. p. 812). 
death of his son Ismarus, he returned to Thrace Euph&es (Ev<pdrjs), king of the Messenians, 
at the request of Tegyrius. The Eleusinians, full in battle against the Spartans in the first 
who were involved in a war with Athens, called Mcssenian war. He was succeeded by Aristo- 
Eumolpus to their assistance. Eumolpus camo demus. 

with a numerous hand of Thracians, but he was EuphSmus (Efforj/ioj), son of Poseidon by 
slain by Erechtheus. Eumolpus was regarded Europe, the daughter of Tityus, or by Meci- 
as the founder of the Eleusinian mysteries, and onice or Oris, a daughter of Orion or Eurotas 
as the first priest of Demeter and Dionysus. (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iv. 15). According to 
He was succeeded in the priestly office by his one account he was an inhabitant of Panopeus 
son Ceryx (who was, according to some ac- on the Cephissus in Phocis, and according to 
counts, the son of Hermes), and his family, the another of Hyria in Boeotia, and afterwards 
Eunwlpidae , continued till the latest times the lived at Taenarus. He was married to Lao- 
priestB of Demeter at Eleusis. (Apollod. iii. 14, nome, the sister of Heracles ; he wab one of the 
4 ; Paus. i. 88, 2, ii. 14, 8 ; Hymn, ad Cer. 476.) Calydonian hunters, and the helmsman of the 
— The legends connected Eumolpus with Hera- vessel of the Argonauts, and, by a power which 
cles, whom he is said to have instructed in his father had granted to him, he could walk 
music, or initiated into the mysteries (Theocr. on the sea juBt as on firm ground. He is men- 
xix. 110, where he is called son of Pliilammon). tioned also as the ancestor of Battus, the 
Another story makes him son of Musaeus. It founder of Cyrene. (Ap. Rh. i. 182 ; Pind. 
is probable that part of his story is due to the Pyth. iv. 1 ; Hdt. iv. 16o5 
old worship of Poseidon in Attica, and part to Euphorbus (Eltyop&os). 1. Son of Panthous, 
the connexion of the Eumolpidae with the one of the bravest of the Trojans, was slain by 
mysteries, for which reason Eumolpus is made Menelaus, who subsequently dedicated the 
the planter of trees and vines (Plin. vii. 199). shield of Euphorbus in the temple of Hera, 
Eunaplus (E Mmos), a Greek sophist, was near Mycenae (17. xvi. 806, xvii. 1 ; Pans. ii. 
bom at Sardis a.d. 847, and lived and taught at 17, 8; Gell. iv. 11). Pythagoras asserted that 
Athens as late as the reign of Theodosius II. he had once been the Trojan Euphorbus, and in 
He wrote, 1. Lives of Sophists (B lot <pi\ocr6<puy proof of his assertion took down at first sight 
koI ffotfnarwv), still extant, which supply us the shield of Euphorbus from the temple of 
with our only information respecting the Neo- Hera (clipeo Trofana refixo tempora testatus, 
Platonism of that period. Edited by Boisso- Hor. Od. i. 28, 11).— 2. Physician of Juba 
node, Amsterdam, 1822. 2. A continuation of II., king of Mauretania, about the end of the 
the history of Dexippus (M«rk Ad&inrov xpovudt first centuiy b.c., and brother to Antonius 
Urropla ), in fourteen books, began with a.d. 270, Musa, the physician to Augustus, 
and went down to 404, of which we have only Euphfirfon (E hfoptwv). 1. Father of the 
extracts published along with Dexippus. poet Aeschylus.— 2. Son of Aeschylus, who 
[Dexippus.] brought out four plays of his father, not pro- 

Euneus [Ethnjos or Emvs), a son of Jason ducea on the stage in the lifetime of their 
and Hypsipvle in Lemnos, supplied the Greeks author. Each won the first prize. He also 
with wine during their war against Troy. He wrote plays himself.— 8. Of Chaicis in Euboea, 
purchased Lycaon of Patroclus for a silver urn. an eminent grammarian and poet, son of Poly- 
'll*** 4 *?’ 747; Hypsipyle.) mnetus, was bom about b.c. 274. He beoame 

Ettnom a. [Horae.] the librarian of Antioohus the Great, 221, and 
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died in Syria* either at Apamea, or at Antioch. (415), threw Eupolis into the sea, in revenge 
Of his works fragments are collected by for an attack which he had made upon him m 
Ifefnehe, in AmleetaAlexandrina, Berol. 1848. his Bcbmu; but this cannot be true, as we 
Xuphr&nor ( Zbppdvup ), a distinguished know that Eupolis produoed plays after the 
soulptor and painter, was a native of the Corin- Sicilian expedition. He probably died in 411. 
thian isthmus, but worked at Athens about b.c. The chief characteristic of the poetry of Eupolis 
586 . He was noted for power of expression, seems to have been the liveliness of his fancy, 
His most celebrated statues were the Apollo and the power which he possessed of imparting 
Patroos (Pans. i. 8, 8), and the Paris, which its images to the audience. In elegance he is 
expressed alike the judge of the goddesses, said to nave even surpassed Aristophanes, while 
the lover of Helen, and the slayer of Achilles, in bitter jesting and personal abuse he emulated 
His best paintings were preserved in a porch Cratinus. Among the objects of his satire w&b 
in the Ceramicus at Athens. On the one side Socrates, on whom he made a bitter, though 
were the twelve gods ; and on the opposite wall less elaborate attack than that in the Clouds of 
Theseus, with Democracy and Demos. (Plin. Aristophanes. The dead were not exempt 
xxxiv. 77, xxxv. 128.) from his abuse, for there are still extant some 

Euphr&tes (E typdrris), an eminent Stoic lines of his in which Cimon is most unmerci- 
philo&opher, was a native of Tyre, or, according fully treated. A close relation subsisted be- 
to others, of Byzantium. He was an intimate tween Eupolis and Aristophanes, not only as 
friend of the younger Pliny. In his old age he rivals, but as imitators of each other. Cratinus 
became tired of life, and obtained from Hadrian attacked Aristophanes for borrowing from Eu- 
permission to put an end to himself by poison, polis, and Eupolis in hiB Bdirrcu made the same 
(Plin. Ep. i. 10; Dio Cass. lxix. 8.) charge, especially with reference to the Knights. 

Euphrates (E ixppdrrjs : 0. T. Phrat : El- The Scholiasts specify the last Parabasis of 
Frat) f a great river of W. Asia, forming the the Knights as borrowed from Eupolis. On 
boundary of Upper and Lower Asia, consists, in the other hand, Aristophanes, in the second (or 
its upper course, of two branches, both of which third) edition of the Clouds , retorts upon Eu- 
rise in the mountains of Armenia. The N. polis the charge of imitating the KniglUs in 
branch (Kara-Su), which is the true Euphrates, his Maricas. The truth nmy be that Eupolis 
rises in the mountain above Erzeroum (the M. to some extent collaborated with Aristophanes 
Abus or Capotes of the ancients) and flows W. in this play and considered that the obligation 
and SW. to a little above lat. 89° and E. of was not sufficiently acknowledged. (Meineke, 
long. 89°, where it breaks through the chain of Frag. Com. Oraec. 1847.) 
the Anti-Taurus, and, after receiving the S. Eupompus (Eftro/oros), of Sicyon, a distin- 
branch ( Mourad-Chai ), or, as the ancients guished Greek painter, was the contemporary 
called it, the Absanias, it breaks through the of Zeuxis, Parrhasius, and Timanthes, and the 
main chain of the Taurus between Melitene instructor of Pamphilus, the master of ApelleB. 
and Samosata, and then flows in a general S. The fame of Eupompus caused the Sicyonian 
direction, till it reaches lat. 86°, whence it flows school to take its place beside the Ionic and 
in a general SE. direction, till it approaches Attic (Plin. xxxv. 74). ’ 

the Tigris opposite to Seleucia, where the dis- Euripides (EvpnrfSijs). 1. The third great 
tance between the two rivers was reckoned at Attic tragedian, was the son of Mnesarchus and 
only 200 stadia. Then it flows through the Clito, and is said to have been bom at Salamis, 
plain of Babylonia, at first receding further b.c. 480, on the very day that the Greeks defeated 
from the Tigris, and afterwards approaching it the Persians off that island, whither his parents 
again, till it joins it about 60 miles above the had fled from Athens on the invasion of Xerxes, 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, having already had Some writers relate that his parents were in 
itB waters much diminished by numerous mean circumstances, and his mother is repre- 
canals, which irrigated the country in ancient sented by Aristophanes as a herb-seller (Ach. 
timeB, but the neglect of which at present has 454, Thesm. 887, Eq. 19, Ban. 889), but this is 
converted much of the once fertile district a tale unworthy of credit : it is contradicted by 
watered by the Euphrates into a marshy Philocliorus ; and we know, too, that the poet, 
desert. The whole length of the Euphrates is when a boy, was cup-bearer to a chorus of noble 
between 600 and 600 miles. In its upper Athenians at the Tnargelian festival— an office 
course, before reaching the Taurus, its N. for which nobility of blood was requisite — and 
branch and a part of the united stream divided that he was taught rhetoric by Prodicus, who 
Armenia Major from Colchis and Armenia was certainly not moderate in his terms for in- 
Minor, and its lower course divided Mesopo- struction, and who was in the habit of seeking 
tamia from Syria. Its chief tributary, besides his pupils among youths of high rank. It is 
the Ananias, was the Chabobas. [Hdt. i. said that the future distinction of Euripides was 
180 ; Strab. pp. 521, 789, 746.] predicted by an oracle, promising that he should 

Euphron (E ttypatv), an Athenian poet of the be crowned with ‘ sacred garlands,’ in conse- 
New Comedy, whose plays, however, partook quence of which his father had him trained to 
largely of the character of the Middle Comedy, gymnastic exercises ; and we learn that, while 
Euphrfsjfafi, one of the Charites or Graces, yet a boy, he won the prize at the Eleusinian 
[Chabib.] and These an contests, and offered himself, when 

Eupdlls (EfrroAis), son of Sosipolis, an Athe- seventeen year sold, as a candidate at the Olympic 
nian poet of the Old Comedy, and one of the games, but was not admitted because of some 
three who are distinguished by Horace, in his doubt about his age. But he soon abandoned 
well-known line, ‘ Eupolis, atque Cratinus, gymnastic pursuits, and studied the art of 
Aristophanesque poetae,’ above all the others painting, not, as we learn, without success, 
quorum prisca comoedia virorum sat/ He To philosophy and literature he devoted him- 
was bom about b.c. 446. and is said tq have ex- self with much interest and energy, studying 
nibited his first in his sev enteent h year, physics under An axagoras and rhetoric, as we 

429, # two years before Aristophanes. The date have already seen, under Prodicus. He lived 
of his death is uncertain. The common story on intimate terms with SocrateB, and traces of 
w*b that Alcibiades, when sailing to Sicily the teaching of AnaxagoraB have been re- 
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marked in many passages of his plays. He is said 
to have written a tragedy at the age of eighteen ; 
but the first play which was exhibited in his 
own name was the Peliades, when he was 
twenty-five years of age (b. c. 455). In 441 he 
gained for the first time the first prize, and he 
continued to exhibit plays until 408, the date of 
the Orestes. Soon after this he left Athens 
for the court of Archelaiis, king of Macedonia, 
his reasons for which step can only be matter 
of conjecture. It was alleged that he was dis- 
gusted by the taunts of the comic poets about 
his unhappy domestic relations: for his first 
wife, Choerile, was divorced for infidelity, and 
the second, Melito, separated from him. But 
these are rather matters of ill-natured gossip, 
and it may be believed that other causes led him 
to accept an invitation from Archelaiis, at whose 
court the highest honours awaited him. The 
attacks of Aristophanes and others liad prob- 
ably not been without their effect, and he 
must have been aware that his philosophical 
tenets were regarded with considerable sus- 
picion. He died in Macedonia in 406, at the 
age of seventy-five. Little credit need be given 
to the Btory that he was torn in pieces by the 
king's dogs, which, according to some, were Bet 
upon him through envy by Arrhidaeus and 
Crateuas, two rival poets. The regret of 
Sophocles for his death is said to have been so 
great, that at the representation of his next play 
he made his actors appear 
uncrowned. The accounts 
which we find in some writers 

are mere idle scandal,^ and 
scarcely worthy of serious re- 
futation. Nor does there ap- 
pear to be any better founda- 
tion for that other charge 
which haB been brought 
| against him, of hatred to the 
female sex. He was a man of 1 
Bust of Euripides, serious and austere temper : 

and it was in consequence of 
this that the charge probably originated. It iB 
certain that the poet who drew such characters 
as Alcestis was not blind to the gentleness, the 
strong affection, the self-abandoning devoted- 
ness of women. With respect to thfl world and 
the Deity, he seems to have adopted ISA*© doc- 
trines of Anaxagoras, not unmixed appar&Jftly 
with pantheistic views. [Anaxagoras.] To 
class him with atheists, as some have done, is 
undoubledly unjust. At the same time, it must 
be confessed that we look in vain in his plays 
for the unquestioning faith of Aeschylus j nor 
can we fail to admit that the pupil of Anaxa- 
goras could not sympathise with the popular 
religious system around him. He frequently 
altered the traditional treatment of ancient 
legends. Thus, in the Orestes , Menelaiis comes 
before us as a selfish coward, and Helen as a 
worthless wanton ; in the Helena , the notion of 
Stesichorus is adopted, that the heroine was 
never carried to Troy at all, and that it was a 
mere cftwAov of her for which the Greeks and 
Trojans fought; Andromache, the widow of 
Hector and slave of Neoptolemus, seems almost 
to forget the past in her quarrel with Hermione 
and the perils of her present situation ; tragedy 
is brought down into the sphere of every-day 
life ; men are represented, according to the re- 
mark of Sophocles quoted with approval by 
Aristotle (Poet. 25), not as they ought to be, but 
as they are ; under the names of the ancient 
heroes the characters of his own time are set 



before us; it is not Medea, or Iphigenia, 6? 
Alcestis that is speaking, but abstractedly a 
mother, a daughter, or a wife. All this, indeed, 
gave fuller scope, perhaps, for the exhibition of 
passion and for those scenes of tenderness and 

e bthos in which Euripides especially excelled. 

ence Aristotle (Poet. 18) calls Euripides 4 the 
most tragic of poets,' because he neglected no 
means of appealing to the feelings of the 
audience— not even the misery of appearance, 
such as that of Telephus— and therefore most 
worked upon pity, which is the office of Tragedy 
Hence, perhaps, also the preference given to his 
plays by the practical SocrateB, who is said 
to have never entered the theatre unless when 
they were acted, as well as for the admiration 
felt for him by Menander and Philemon, and 
other poets of the New Comedy. The most 
serious defects in his tragedies, artistically 
speaking, are : his constant employment of the 
1 Deus ex mochina ; ’ the disconnexion of his 
choral odes from the subject of the play ; the 
extremely awkward and formal character of his 
prologues; and the frequent introduction of 
frigid yviau.au and of philosophical disquisitions, 
making Medea talk like a sophist, and Hecuba 
like a freethinker, and aiming rather at subtilty 
than simplicity. On the same principles on 
which he brought his subjects and characters to 
the level of common life, he adopted also in his 
style the every-day mode of speaking. But 
while, on the one hand, in many of his plays, the 
Plectra, for instance, and the Andromache , he 
ranks far below his two predecessors and fails 
altogether in harmony of composition : in 
others, such as the Hippolytus , the Medea , the 
Iphigenia in Tauris , the Jon, and, perhaps 
above all, the Bacchae, he reaches a height of 
poetry equal to that of Sophocles. — According 
to some accounts, he wrote, in all, seventy-five 
plays ; according to others, ninety-two. Of these, 
eighteen are extant, if we omit the Rhesus, 
which is probably spurious : of the 18 a list is 
subjoined, with their dates, ascertained or pro- 
bable : — Alcc8tis,ii.c. 488, brought out as thelast 
of a tetralogy, and stood therefore in the place 
of a satyric drama, to which indeed it bears, in 
some parts, great similarity, particularly in the 
representation of Heracles in his cups. 
Medea, 481 (ed. by Porson; Verrall). Hip- 
polytus Coronifer , 428 (upon which Racine 
founded his Phidre ), gained the first prize 
(ed. Monk). Hecuba, exhibited before 428. He- 
f&clidae, about 421. Supplices, about 421, 
Ion, Of uncertain date. Hercules Furens , of 
uncerfc&in date (ed. Hutchinson, 1878). 
Andromaffat about 420. Troades , 415. 

Electra , abotfj*.* 415-418. Helena , 412. Iphi- 
genia at Tauri,X$ uncertain date. Phcenissae, 
411 (ed. Porson) i ^ Orestes , 408. Bacchae .* 
this play was written*. for representation in 
Macedonia, and therefoiSP a t a very late period 
of the life of Euripides, is notable not only 
as among the grandest of Attic tragedies but 
also as inspired by the actual scV? 11 ® 8 a mid which 
it was composed, in the country #here he might 
see the Maenads with brand H B hed torches 
dashing down the mountain side. (Editions by 
Elmsley ; by Sandvs, 1874; by T^® 11 * 18710 
Iphigenia at Amis : this play, toother w *th 
the Bacchae and the Alcmaeon, wa£ brought 
out at Athens, after the poet's death;- by the 
yennger Euripides. Cyclops , of unt 5 ® 1 ^ 11 
at te : it is interesting as the only extant ijp 6 ®** 
men of the Greek satyric drama. Besides vthe 
plays, there are extant five letters, purporting 
nave been written by Euripides, but they a** 
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spurious.— Editions of complete plays. In 
DindorfsPoftoe Scentci ; by Nauch, 1871 ; with 
notes by Paley, 1872.— ®. The youngest of the 
three sons of the above. After the death of his 
father he brought out three of his playB at the 
great Dionysia, viz. the Alcmaeon (no longer 
extant) y the Iphigenia at Aulia f and the 
Bacchae . 

XurlpUB (E tfptwos), any part of the sea where 
the ebb and now of the tide were remarkably 
violenti is the name especially of the narrow 
strait which separates Euboea from Boeotia. 
The extraordinary tides of the Euripus have 
been noticed by modem observers : the water 
sometimes runs as much as eight miles an hour. 
At Chalcis there was a bridge over the Euripus, 
uniting Euboea with the mainland. [Chalcis.] 

Eurdmus (E tipwftos : Jaklya), a small town of 
Caria, at the foot of Mt. Gnon (a ridge parallel 
to Mt. Latmus), in the conventus juridicus of 
Alabanda. It lay eight English miles NW. of 
Mylasa. 

Eurfipa (E vpt&mt), according to the Iliad (xiv. 
821), a daughter of Phoenix, but according to 
the common tradition a daughter of the Plioe- 
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nit ian king Agenor (Hdt. iv. 147 ; Eur. Phoen. 
281; Diod. v. 78; Ov. Met. ii. 858). Her sur- 
passing beauty charmed Zeus, who assumed 
the form of a bull and mingled with the herd 
as Europa and her maidens were sporting on 
the sea-shore. Encouraged by the tameness of 
the animal, Europa ventured to mount his back ; 
whereupon Zeus rushed into the sea, and Bwam 
with her in safety to Crete. (Hor. Od. iii. 27, 
25 ; Apollod. iii. 1 ; Anth. Pal i. 116 ; Ov. Met. 
ii. 850, Past. v. 605.) Here she became by Zeus 
the mother of MinoB, Rhadamanthus, and, in 
Post-Homeric story, of Sarpedon (Hdt. i. 178; 
Eur. Rhea, 29). She afterwards married Aste- 
rion, king of Crete, who brought up the children 
whom she had had by the king of the gods 
(Apollod. I c.; Diod. iv. 60). After her death 
deified under the name Hellotis or 
Hellotia (ef. Athen. p. 678). Among various 
attempts to rationalise the myth was the ex- 
planation that Europa was carried away captive 
by a Cretan king in a ship which had a bull as 
figure-head. Modem writers, though without 
very sure grounds, have interpreted Europa to 
be a moon-goddess. 

EurSpa [JE.it p&trrj), one of the three divisions 
of the ancient world. The name is not found 


in the Iliad and Odyssey, and first occurs in 
the Homerio Hymn to Apollo (251), but even 
there it does not indicate the continent, but 
simply the mainland of Hellas proper, in oppo- 
sition to Peloponnesus and the neighbouring 
islands; and so perhaps Pind. Nem. iv. 70. 
Aeschylus (Prom. 785) and Herodotus (iv. 45) 
are the earliest writers who use it in the Bense 
of one of the divisions of the world. The 
meaning of the name is doubtful. Some give 
it a Greek root, and make it signify either 
‘ widely extended’ (tvprjs.. .far) or ‘ dark 
western (cf. tye&os) ; others obtain the latter 
meaning from a Semitic root. Most of the 
ancients supposed the name to be derived from 
Europa, the daughter of Agenor. The boun- 
daries of Europe on the E. differed at various 
periods. In earlier times the river Phasis was 
usually supposed to be its boundary, and some- 
times even the Araxes and the Caspian sea; but 
at a later period the river Tanais and the Palus 
Maeotis were usually regarded as the boun- 
daries between Asia and Europe. The N. of 
Europe was little known to the ancients, but it 
was generally believed, at least in later times, 
that it was bounded on the N. by 
the Ocean. 

Eurfipus (Etfponros). 1. A town of 
Emathia, on the river Axius (Strab. 
p. 827).—®. ( Yera-bolua , or Kulat- 
el-Nejin ?), a city in the district of 
Cyrrhestice in Syria, on the W. bank 
of the Euphrates, a few miles S. of 
Zeugma. — 8. Europus was the earlier 
name of Dura Nicanoris in Mesopo- 
tamia ; and ( 4 ) it was also given by 
Seleucus Nicator to Rhagae in Media. 
— 5 . A river of Thessaly, also called 
Titaresius. [Titakebiub.] 

Eurdtas (E vpdras : Jn), the chief 
river in Laconia, but not navi- 
gable, rises in Mt. Boreum in Arcadia 
(according to Pausanias and Strabo, 
from a common source with the 
Alpheus), then disappears under 
the earth, rises again near Sciritis, 
and flows southwards, passing Sparta 
on the E., through a narrow and 
fruitful valley, into the Laconian 
gulf (Paus. viii. 44 ; Strab. p. 848). 

Eury&lus (EuptfaAos). 1. Son of Mecisteus, 
one of the Argonauts and of the Epigoni, ac- 
companied Diomedes to Troy, where he slew 
several Trojans (II. ii. 565, vi. 20; Apollod. i. 
9, 16, iii. 7, 2).—®. Son of Odysseus and Evippe, 
slain by Telemachus, hero of a play of Sopho- 
cles (Eustath. p. 1796, 52). 

Euryanasia. [Pelops.] 

Euryb&tei (E5pv/3dnjj), called Eribotea by 
Latin writers, one of the Argonauts. 

Eurjrb&tui (Eupu/8aTos), an Ephesian, whom 
Croesus sent with a large sum of money to the 
Peloponnesus to hire mercenaries for him in 
his war with Cyrus. He, however, betrayed 
the whole matter to Cyrus. In consequence of 
this treachery, his name passed into a proverb 
amongst the Greeks (Plat. Protag. p. 827, n). 

Eurf Ma (EvpvfSia), daughter of Pontus and 
Ge, mother by Crius of Astraeus, Pallas, and 
Perses. 

Eurybl&des. [Themistocles.] 

Euryel&a (E \bfwic\cia). 1. Daughter of Ops, 
was purchased by LaSrtes and brought up Tele- 
xnachus. When Ulysses returned home, she 
recognised him by a scar, and afterwards faith- 
fully assisted him against the suitors (Od. i. 
429, xix. 401).—®. Mother of Oedipus. 
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Eur^dle* (EtpvSlKTj). 1. Wife of Orpheus. 
[OBPHSUBJ--B An Illyrian princess, wife of 
Amyntas n., king of Macedonia, and mother of 
the famous Philip.— 8. An Illyrian, wife of 
Philip of Macedon, and mother of Cynane or 
Cynna.— 4. Daughter of Amyntas, son of Per- 
diccas III., king of Macedonia, ana Cynane, 
daughter of Philip. After the death of her 
mother in Asia [Cynane], Perdiceas gave her 
in marriage to the king Arrhidaeus. She was a 
woman of a masculine spirit, and entirely ruled 
her weak husband. On her return to Europe 
with her husband, she beoame involved in war 
with Polysperchoii and Olympias, but she was 
defeated in battle, taken prisoner, and com- 
pelled by Olympias to put an end to her life, | 
».c. 817. (Diod. xviii. 89, xix. 11 ; Athen. p. 
560.)— 6. Daughter of Antipater, and wife of 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus. She was the mother 
of three sons, viz. Ptolemy Ceraunus, Meleager, 
and a third (whose name is not mentioned) ; 
and of two daughters, Ptolemais, afterwards ' 
married to Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Lysandra, j 
the wife of Agathocles, son of Lysimachus , 
(Plut. Demetr. 46).— 6. An Athenian, of a family , 
descended from the great Miltiades. She was 
first married to Ophelias, the conqueror of Cy- 
rene, and after his death returned to Athens, 
where she married Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Eur$16ohns (E vptikoxos). 1. Companion of 
Odysseus in his wanderings, was the only one 
that escaped from the house of Circe when his 
friends were metamorphosed int' swine (Od. x. 
208, xii. 889).— 2. A Spartan commander, in the 
Peloponnesian war, b.c. 426, defeated and slain 
by Demosthenes at Olpae (Thuc. iii. 100-109). 

Eurjfmfidon (E bpvfiiBwv). 1. One of the 
Cablri, son of Hephaestus and Cabiro, and 
brother of Alcon. — 2. An attendant of Nestor. 
—8. Son of Ptolemaeus, and charioteer of Aga- 
memnon.— 4. Son of Thucles, an Athenian 
general in the Peloponnesian war. He was one 
of the commanders in the expedition to Corcyra, 
B.c. 426, and also in the expedition to Sicily, 
426. In 414, he was appointed, in conjunction 
with Demosthenes, to the command of the 
second Syracusan armament, and fell in the 
first of the two sea-fights in the harbour of 
Syracuse (Thuc. vii. 62). 

Eurjrmedon (Elpufiibwu : Kapri-Su), a small 
river in Pamphylia, navigable as far up as the 
city Of Abpendus, through which it flowed; 
celebrated for the victory which Cimon gained 
over the Persians on its banks, B.c. 469 (Thuc. 
i. 100; Xen. Hell. iv. 8, 80). 

Eurjrm&nae (Eupvfxcval), a town in Magnesia 
in Thessaly, E. of Ossa. 

Eurjta5m6 (E tyuvdprj), daughter of Ooeanus 
(Hes. Th. 856). When Hephaestus was ex- 
pelled by Hera from Olympus, Eurynome and 
Thetis received him in the bosom of the sea 
(II. xviii. 898). Before the time of Cronos and 
Rhea, Eurynome and Ophion had ruled in 
Olympus over the Titans. The worship of 
Eurynome waB localised at Phigalea in Arcadia, 
where she was represented half woman and 
half fish, and was identified with Artemis (Paus. 
viii. 41): that is to say, the older worship of 
Eurynome in this place was at some time 
transferred to the religion of Artemis, prevail- 
ing at a later time. 

Eurfphon (E&pt^wv), a celebrated physician 
of Cnidos in Caria, was a contemporary of Hip- 
pocrates, but older. He is quoted by Galen, 
who says that he was considered to be the 
author of the ancient medical work entitled 
KylZieu rvw/uu, and also that some persona 
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| attributed to him several works included in the 
! Hippocratic Collection. 

Eur^pon. otherwise called Eurftlon (E 6pu- 
trwv, Ebpvriav), grandson of Procles, was the 
j third king of that house at Sparta, and thence- 
forward gave it the name of Eurypontidae 
| (Paus. jii.^7; Plut. Lyc. 2). 

| Eurypylus ( Evpyirukos ). 1. Son of Euaemon 
j and Ops, appears in different traditions as king 
' either of Onnenion, or Hyria, or Cyrene. In 
i tlie Iliad he is represented as having come from 
Onnenion to Troy with forty ships (II. ii. 784, 
v. 76, vi. 86, xi. 575; Ov. Met. xiii. 857). Ac- 
cording to some traditions it was this Eurypylus 
who was worshipped as a hero at Patrae (Paus. 
vii. 19).— 2. A son of Poseidon and Celaeno, 
who went to Libya, where he ruled in the 
country afterwards called Cyrene, and there 
became connected with the Argonauts. He 
married Sterope, the daughter of HelioB, by 
whom he became the father of Lycaon and 
Leucippus i(Pind. Pyth. iv. 88; Ap. Rh. iv. 
1551).— 3. Son of Poseidon and ABtypalaea, 
king of Cos, was killed by Heracles, who on his 
return from Troy landed in Cob, and being taken 
for a pirate, was attacked by its inhabitants. 
According to another tradition Heracles at- 
tacked the island of Cos, in order to obtain 
possession of Chalciopc, the daughter of Eury- 
pylus, whom lie loved (II. ii. 677 ; Pind. Nem. 
iv. 25; Hyg. Fab. 254). — 4 . Son of TelephuB 
and Astyoche, king of Mysia or Cilicia, was in- 
duced by the presents which Priam sent to his 
mother or wife, to assist the Trojans against 
the Greeks. Eurypylus killed Macliaon, but 
was himself slain by Neoptolemus. (Od. xi. 519 ; 
Q. Smym. vi. 408.) 

Eurys&oes (Eupucrcfo^s), son of the Telamo- 
nian Ajax and Tecmessa, named after the 
‘broad shield’ of his father (Soph. Aj. 675). 
An Athenian tradition related that Eurysaces 
and his brother Philaeus had given up to the 
Athenians the island of Salamis, which they 
had inherited from their grandfather, and that 
the two brothers received in return the Attic 
franchise. Eurysaces was honoured like his 
father, at Athens, with an altar. (Plut. Sol. 10.) 
Pausanias (i. 85) ascribes this gift to Philaeus 
the son of Eurysaces. 

EurysthSnes (Eupu<r0eVny), and Procles (IIpo- 
ic\rjs ), the twin sons of Aristodemus, were bom, 
according to the common account before, but 
according to the genuine Spartan story after, 
their father’s return to Peloponnesus and occu- 
pation of his allotment of Laconia. He died 
immediately after the birth of his children, ana 
had not even time to decide which of the two 
should succeed him. The mother professed to 
be unable to name the elder, and the Lacedae- 
monians applied to Delphi, and were instructed 
to make them both kings, but give the greater 
honour to the elder. The difficulty thus re- 
maining was at last removed at the suggestion 
of Panites, a Messenian, by watching which of 
the children was first washed and fed by the 
mother; and the first rank was accordingly 

f iven to Eurysthenes and retained by his 
escendants. From these two brothers, the two 
royal families in Sparta were descended, and 
were called respectively the Euryathemdae 
and Proclidae. The former were also called 
the Agidae from Agis, son of Eurysthenes; 
and the latter Eurypontidae from Eurypon, 
grandson of Procles. (Hdt. vi. 51 ; Paus. iii. 16 ). 
Eurystheus. [Heracles.] 

Eurytus (E tipvros). 1. Son of Melaneus and 
Stratonice, was king of Oeohalia, probably the 
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Thessalian town of this name. He was a skilful 
archer and married to Antioche, by whom he 
became the lather of Iole, Iphitus, Molion or 
Delon, Clytins, and Toxeus. He was proud of 
his skill in using the bow, and is said to have 
instructed even Heracles in his art. He offered 
his daughter Iole as a prize to the man who 
should conquer him and his sons in shooting 
with the bow. Heracles won the prize, but 
Eurytus and his sons, with the exception of Iphi- 
tus, refused to give up Iole, because they feared 
lest Heracles should kill the children he might 
have by her. Heracles accordingly marched 
against Oechalia with an army, took the place 
and killed Eurytus and hiB Bone. According to 
Homer, on the other hand, Eurytus was killed 
by Apollo, whom he presumed to rival in using 
the bow. (Od. viii. 224, xxi. 14 ; Soph. Track. 
854 ; Theocr. xxiv. 105 ; Ap. Rh. i. 88 ; Apollod. 
ii. 6.) He was worshipped as a hero in the 
mystic rites at Andania (Paus. iv. 2). — 2. Son 
of Actor and Molione of Elis. [Moliones.] — 
3. Son of Hermes and Antianlra, and brother 
of Eohion, was one of the Argonauts (Paus. ii. 
16). — 4. A Pythagorean philosopher, a disciple 
of Philolaus (Diog. Laert. iii. 6). 

EusSblus (Evo-ffiios) was bom in Palestine 
about a.d. 264, was made bishop of Caesarea 
815, and died about 840. His works are valu- 
able for general history, quite apart from their 
great importance in Church history. [See Diet, 
of Christ. Biogr . ] 

Eustathius (EvffrdBtos). 1. Of Cappadocia, 
a Neo-Platonic philosopher, was a pupil of 
Iamblichus and AedesiuB. In a.d. 858, he was 
sent by Constantius as ambassador to king 
Sapor, and remained in Persia, where he was 
treated with the greatest honour.— -2. Or Eu- 
mathius, probably lived as late as the twelfth 
century of our era. He wrote a Greek romance 
in eleven books, still extant, containing an 
account of the loves of HyBminias andHys- 
mine. The tale is wearisome and improbable. 
Edited by Gaulmin, Paris, 1617, and by 
Teuoher, Lips. 1792.— 3. Archbishop of Thes- 
salonica, was a native of Constantinople, and 
lived during the latter half of the twelfth 
century. He waB a man of great learning and 
wrote numerous works, the most important of 
which is his commentary on the Iliad and 
Odyssey (Ilapefc/3oA.al c Is rrjv * 0/j.Jjpou 'IKidtia 
ical *08 vaaelav), or rather his collection of ex- 
tracts from earlier commentators on those two 
poems. This vast compilation was made from 
the numerous and extensive works of the 
Alexandrian grammarians and critics ; and as 
nearly all the works from which Eustathius 
made his extracts are lost, his commentary is 
of great value. Editions : at Rome, 1642- 
1550, 4 vole. fol. ; at Basle, 1669-60 ; at Leipzig, 
1825-26, containing the commentary on the 
OdyBsey, and at Leipzig, 1827-29, the commen- 
tary on the Iliad. There is also extant by 
Eustathius a commentary on Dionysius Peri- 
egetes, which is published with most editions 
ox Dionysius.— 4. Usually called Eustathius 
Rom&nus, a celebrated Graeco-Roman jurist 
from a.d. 960 to 1000. 

EuterpS. [Musae.] 

Euthyd&mus (E68J8 tj/aoj). 1. A sophist, was 
born at Chios, and migrated with his brother 
Dionysodorus to Thurii in Italy. Being exiled 
thence, they came to Athens, where they resided 
Bumy years. The pretensions of Euthydemus 
snd his brother are exposed by Plato in the dia- 
logue which bears the name of the former.— 48. 
•-•Mg of Baotria, was a native of Magnesia. We 
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blow nothing^ the circumstances attending 

extended his power over the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, so as to become the founder of the 



Coin of Euthydemus, King of Baotria, about B.C. SIS. 
Obv„ head of Euthydemus ; rev., Heraeles. 


greatness of the Bactrian monarchy. His do- 
minions were invaded about b.c. 212, by Antio- 
chus the Great, with whom he eventually con- 
cluded a treaty of peace. (Polyb. xi. 84 ; Strab. 
p. 515.) He had a son Demetrius and a grand- 
son Euthydemus II. 

Euthymus (Etfdv/uos), a hero of Locri in Italy, 
son of Astycles or of the river-god Caecinus. 
He was famous for his strength and skill in 
boxing, and delivered the town of Temesa from 
the evil spirit Polites, to whom a fair maiden 
was sacrificed every year. Euthymus himself 
disappeared at an advanced age in the river 
Caecinus. (Paus. vi. 6, 2 ; Strab. p. 255.) 

Eutr&pelus, P. Voluxnnlus, a Roman knight, 
obtained the surname of Eutrapelus (E brpd- 
ireAos), on account of his liveliness and wit. He 
was an intimate friend of Antony, and a com- 
panion of his pleasures and debauches. Cytheris, 
the mistress of Antony, was originally the freed- 
woman and mistress of Volumnius Eutrapelus 
(whence we find her called Volumnia), ana was 
surrendered to Antony by his friend. Eutra- 
pelus is mentioned by Horace ( Epist . i. 18, 81). 

Eutresli (Efapto’ioi), the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict in Arcadia, N. of Megalopolis. 

Eutresis (Etrrpr)<ns), a small town in Boeotia 
between Thespiae and Plataeae, with a temple 
and oracle of Apollo, who hence had the sur- 
name Eutresltes (IT. ii. 602 ; Strab. p. 411). 

Xutrdplus. 1. A Roman historian, held the 
office of a secretary under Constantine the 
Great, was patronised by Julian, whom he 
accompanied in the Persian expedition, and 
was alive in the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens. He is the author of a brief com- 
pendium of Roman history in ten books, from 
the foundation of the city to the accession of 
Valens, a.d. 864, to whom it is inscribed. In 
drawing up this abridgment Eutropius appears 
to have consulted the best authorities, and to 
have executed his task in general with care. 
The style is in perfect good taste and keeping 
with the nature of the undertaking, being plain, 
precise, and simple. It was translated into 
Greek by Paeanius, and was used as the basis 
of hiB work by Paulus Diaconus. Editions are 
by Tzchucke, Lips. 1796 ; by Grosse, Hal. 1818, 
and by Droysen, Berl. 1878.— 2. A eunuch, the 
favourite of Arcadius, became the virtual 
governor of the E. on the death of Rufinus, 
a.p. 895. He was consul in 899, but in that 
year was deprived of his power by the intrigues 
of the empress Eudoxia and Gainas, the Goth ; 
he was first banished to Cyprus, was shortly 
afterwards recalled and put to death at Chaloe- 
don. The poet Claudian wrote an invective 
against Eutropius. 

Eutyehldes (E6ruxi8i)s),of Sicyon, a sculptoi^ 
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and a pupil of Lysippus, flourished B.o. 800, 
wft« the ftuthor of a statue representing Antioch 
(Pans. vi. 2, 4), which is preserved by a copy 
now in the Vatican [see Antiochia.] 

Euxinus Pontus. [Pontus Euxinus.] 
XTftdnfi (Ebdbyq). 1. Daughter of Poseidon 
and Pitane, who was brought up by the Arca- 
dian king Aepytus, and became by Apollo the 
mother of Iamus.— - 8. Daughter of Iphis (hence 
called Iphias), or Phi lax, and wife of Capaneus. 
For details see Capaneus. 

Evagftr&S (Evaydpas), king of Salamis in 
Cyprus. He was sprung from a family which 
claimed descent from Teucer, the reputed 
founder of Salamis; and his ancestors appear 
to have been during a long period the heredi- 
tary rulers of that city under the supremacy of 
Persia. They had, however, been expelled by 
a Phoenician exile, who obtained the sove- 
reignty for himself, and transmitted it to his 
descendants. [Cyprus.] Evagoras succeeded 
in recovering his hereditary kingdom, and 
putting the reigning tyrant to death, about 
b.c. 410. His rule was distinguished for its 
mildness and equity, and he greatly increased 
the power of Salamis, specially by the forma- 
tion of a powerful fleet. He gave a friendly 
reception to Conon, when the latter took refuge 
at Salamis after the defeat of the Athenians at 
Aegospotami, 405; and it was at his interces- 
sion that the king of Persia allowed Conon the : 
support of the Phoenician fleet at the time of 
the battle of Cnidus (894) : hence he was a 
main cause of the Athenian success. In grati- 
tude for these good offices, the Athenians 
placed his statue in the Ceramicus (Isocr. Evag. 
51-68 ; Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 29 ; Paus. i. 8, 2). But 
his growing power exoited the jealousy of the 
Persian court, and at length war was declared 
against him by Artaxerxes. Evagoras received I 
the assistance of an Athenian fleet under j 
Chabrias, and at first met with great success ; ! 
but the fortune of war afterwards turned against ' 
him, and he was glad to conclude a peace with 1 
Persia, by which he resigned his conquests in j 
Cyprus, but was allowed to retain possession 
of Salamis with the title of king. This war| 
was brought to a dose in 886. Evagoras was 
assassinated in 874, together with his eldest 
son Pnytagoras (Diod. xv. 2-9; Arist. Pol 
v. 8, 10). There is extant an oration of Iso- 
crates in praise of Evagoras, addressed to his 
son NicocleB, who succeeded him. 

Evagrlus (E vdypios), of Epiphania in Syria, 
born about a,d. 586; wrote An Ecclesiastical 
thstoTj, still extant. [See Diet, of Christ. 

Evander (E favBpos). 1. Son of Hermes by 
an Arcadian nymph, called Themis or Nico- 
strata, and in Roman traditions Carmenta or 
Tiburtis (Dionys. i. 81 ; Liv. i. 5 ; Paus. viii. 48). 
About sixty years before the Trojan war, 
Evander is said to have led a Pelasgian colony 
from Pallantium in Arcadia into Italy, and 
there to have built a town, Pallantium, on the 
Tiber, at the foot of the Palatine Hill, which 
town was subsequently incorporated with Homo. 
Evander taught his neighbours milder laws and 
the arts of peace and of social life, and espe- 
cially the art of writing, with which he himself 
had been made acquainted by Heracles, and 
music; he was said also to have introduced 
among them the worship of the Lycaean Pan 
(■ LupercuB), of Demeter, Poseidon, and 
Heracks. (Liv. l.c. ; Dionys. i. 88 ; Plut. Q. B. 
•8» Tac. Ann. xi. 14 ; Justin, xliii. 1, 6.) Virgil 
• viii. 611 renresents Evander as still alive 
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at the time when Aeneas arrived in Italy, and 
as forming an alliance with him against the 
Latins. Evander was worshipped at Pallan- 
l tium in Arcadia as a hero. At Rome he had 
' an altar at the foot of the Aventine. Most 
modem historians (see especially Schwegler) 
: reject the idea of the Arcadian immigration 
I altogether. The authorities for it are mani- 
| festly late, and the Arcadians are the most 
unlikely colonists. It is probable that the 
j story grew out of the resemblance of the Luper- 
calia to the Arcadian festivals of Pan. It is 
suggested, with much probability, that in 
Evander himself (whose name, ‘the kindly,’ 
may have the same meaning) we have the native 
Italian deity Faunus transformed into an 
apparently historical person, who is said to have 
founded the ritual out of which his own Btory 
was developed. [Faunub.] — 8. A Phocian, was 
the successor of Lacydes as the head of the 
Academic School at Athens, about b.c. 215. 

EvSnus (Etirjvos). 1. Son of Ares and 
Demonice, and father of Marpessa. For details 
see Marpessa. — 8. Two elegiac poetB of Paros. 
One of these poets, though it is uncertain 
whether the elder or the younger, was a con- 
temporary of Socrates, whom he is said to have 
instructed in poetry; and Plato in several 
passages refers to Evenus, somewhat ironically, 
as at once a sophist or philosopher and a poet. 

| There are sixteen epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology bearing the name of Evenus, but it 
is difficult to determine which of them should 
be assigned to the elder and which to the 
younger Evenus. (Plat. Apol. p. 20, Phaed. 
p. 60, Phaedr. p. 267.) 

EvSnus (Etiqvos : Fidhari ), formerly Lycor- 
mas, rises in Mt. Oeta, and flows through 
Aetolia into the sea, W. of Antirrhium (Strab. 
p. 451 ; Thuc. ii. 88 ; Ov. Met. ix. 104). 

Evenus (E&qvos : Sandarli ), a river of Mysia, 
rising in Mt. Temnus, flowing S. through Aeolis, 
and falling into the Sinus Elaafcicus near Pitane. 
The city of Adramyttium, which Btood nearly 
due W. of its sources, was supplied with water 
from it by an aqueduct (Strab. p. 614). 

Evergetes (Evepyerqs), the ‘Benefactor,’ a 
title of honour frequently conferred by the 
Greek states upon those from whom they had 
received benefits. It was assumed by many of 
the Greek kings in Egypt and elsewhere. 
[Ptolemaeus.] 

Evlus. [Dionysus.] 

Ex&dlus (*E {dSios), one of the Lapithae, 
fought at the nuptials of Pirithoiis (II i. 204 ; 
Ov. Met. xii. 266). 

Exsuperantius, Julias, a Roman historian, 
who lived probably about the fifth century of 
our era. He is the author of a short tract 
entitled De Marii, Lepidi , ac Sertorii bellis 
civilibus, which many suppose to have been 
abridged from the Histones of Sallust. It is 
appended to several editions of Sallust. 

Esiongdber. [Berenice, No. 1.] 


F. 

F&b&ris or Farf&rus ( Feurfa ), a small river 
in the Sabine territory between Reate and Cures 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 715 ; Ov. Met. xiv. 880). 

F&b&tus, L. Rosoius, one of Caesar’s lieu- 
tenants in the Gallic war, and praetor in b.c. 49, 
espoused Pompey’s party. He was killed in 
the battle at Mutina, b.c. 48. (Caes. B. G. v. 
24, 58, B. C. i. 8: Cic. ad Fam . z. 88.) 

Fabfttus, Galpurnlus, a Roman knight, 
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accused in aj>. 64 ; was grandfather of Cal- ' 
pumia, wife of the younger Pliny, many of , 
whose letters are addressed to him. (Tac. Ann. \ 
xvi. 8 ; Plin. Ep. viii. 10.) ! 

Faberlm. 1. A debtor of M. Cicero (Cic. 1 
ad Att. xii. 21, 61). —2. One of the private 
secretaries of C. Julius Caesar. ! 

F&bfa, two daughters of M. Fabius Ambustus. 
The elder was married to Ser. Sulpicius, a 
patrician, and one of the military tribunes 
b.c. 87 6, and the younger to the plebeian C. 
Licinius Stolo. 

Fabla Oens, one of the most ancient patrician . 
gentes at Rome, which traced its origin to Her- ! 
cules and the Arcadian Evander. The Fabii j 
occupy a prominent part in history soon after ; 
the commencement of the republic ; and three | 
brothers belonging to the gens are said to have 1 
been invested with seven successive consul- 
ships, from b.c. 486 to 479. The house derived 
its greatest lustre from the patriotic courage 
and tragic fate of the 306 Fabii in the battle on 
the Cremera, b.c. 477. [Vibulanus.] The 
principal families of this gens bore the nameB 
of Ambustus, Buteo, Dorso, Labeo, Maximus, 
Pictor and Vibulanus. 

Fabl&nus, Paplrlus, a Roman rhetorician 
and philosopher in the time of Tiberius and 
Caligula. He wrote works on philosophy and 
physics (Sen. Ep. 40, 100). 

Fabratftria (FabraternuB : Falvaterra), a 
town in Latium on the right bank of the Trerus, 
originally Volscian, but colonised by the Ro- 
mans (Strab. p. 287 ; Liv. viii. 19 ; Veil. Pat. i. 16). 

Fabrloli belonged originally to the Hernican 
town of Aletrium, where some of this name 
lived as late as the time of Cicero. 1. C. Fa- 
brieius Lusoinus, was probably the first of his 
family who quitted Aletrium and settled at 
Rome. He was one of the most popular heroes 
in the Roman annals, and, like Cincinnatus 
and CuriuB, is the representative of the purity 
and honesty of the good old times. In his 
first consulship, b.c. 282, he defeated the ; 
Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites, gained a 
rich booty and brought into the treasury more 
than 400 talents (Liv. Ep. 12 ; Val. Max. i. 8, 6). 
FabriciuB probably served as legate in the 
unfortunate campaign against Pyrrhus in 280 ; 
and at its close he was one of the Roman 
ambassadors sent to Pyrrhus at Tarentum to 
negotiate a ransom or exchange of prisoners. 
The conduct of Fabricius on this occasion 
formed one of the most celebrated Btories in 
Roman annals. Pyrrhus used every effort to 
gain FabriciuB ; he offered him the most 
splendid presents and endeavoured to persuade j 
him to enter into his service, but the sturdy 
Roman was proof against all his offers. On 
the renewal of the war in the following year 
(279), Fabricius again served as legate, and 
shared in the defeat at the battle of Asculum. 
In 278 FabriciuB was consul a second time, and 
had the conduct of the war against Pyrrhus. 
The king was anxious for peace; and the 
generosity with which Fabricius sent back to 
PyrrhuB the traitor who had offered to poison 
him afforded an opportunity for opening nego- 
tiations, which resulted in the evacuation of 
Italy by Pyrrhus (Plut. Pyrrh. 18-24; Val. 
Max. ii. 7, 15 ; Gell. iii. 8). Fabricius then 
subdued the allies of the king in the S. of Italy 
(Eutrop. ii. 18). He waB censor in 276, and 
distinguished himself by the severity with which 
he attempted to repress the growing taste for 

S Hie censorship is particularly cele- 
from his expelling from the senate P. 
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Cornelius Rufinus, on account of his possessing 
ten pounds’ weight of silver plate. The love 0 ! 
luxury and the degeneracy of morals which had 
already begun brought out still more promi- 
nently the simplicity of life and the integrity of 
character which distinguished Fabricius aB 
well as his contemporary Curius Dentatus : and 
ancient writers love to tell of the frugal way in 
which they lived on their hereditary farms, and 
how they refused the rich presents which the 
Sanmite ambassadors offered them. Fabricius 
died as poor as he had lived ; he left no dowry 
for his daughters, which the senate, however, 
furnished ; and, in order to pay the greatest 
possible respect to his memory, the state 
interred him within the pomerium, although 
this was forbidden by the Twelve Tables (Cic. 
Tusc. iii. 28; Val. Max. iv. 4, 10; Gell. iv. 8 ; 
Plut. Suit. 1). — 2. L. Fabrieius, curator 
viarum in B.c. 62, built a new bridge of stone, 
which connected the city with the island in the 
Tiber, and which was, after him, called pons 
Fabricius. The name of its author is still seen 
on the remnants of the bridge, which now bears 
the name of Ponte Quattro Capi , in allusion to 
a head of Janus which stood upon the parapet 
[Diet, of Ant. art. Pons], — 3. Q. Fabrieius, 
tribune of the plebs, 67, proposed as early as 
the montli of January of that year, that Cicero 
should be recalled from exile ; but this attempt 
was frustrated by P. Clodius by armed force 
(Cic. Seat. 86). 

Fadus, Cusplus, appointed by the emperor 
Claudius procurator of Judaea in a.d. 44. He 
was succeeded by Tiberius Alexander. 

Faeifilae (Faesulanus : Fiesole) t a very 
ancient and important city of the EtruscanB, 
situated on a hill three mileB NE. of Florence 
(Sil. It. viii. 477 ; Pol. ii. 25). Sulla sent to it a 
military colony ; and it was the head- quarters 
of Catiline’s army (Cic. Muren. 24, Cat. iii. 6, 
14 ; Sail. Cat. 24-82). The growing import- 
ance of Florentia lessened that of Faesulae, 
which, however, was a strong place in the 
Gothic wars (Procop. B. O. ii. 28-27). There are 
still to be seen the magnificent remains of the 
ancient walls and also a Roman theatre. 

Falacrine or Falacrlnum, a Sabine town at 
the foot of the Apennines on the Via Salaria 
between Asculum and Reate, the birthplace of 
the emperor Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 2). 

F&lSrli or FalSrXum, a town in Etruria, 
situated on a steep and lofty height near Mt. 
Soracte, said to have been founded by Halesus, 
from Argos (Dionys. i. 21 ; Plin. iii. 51). ItB in- 
habitants were called Faliici, and were regarded 
by many as of the same race as the Aequi, 
whence we find them often called Aequi Falisci. 
Falerii afterwards became one of the twelve 
Etruscan cities ; but its inhabitants continued 
to differ from the rest of the Etruscans both in 
their language and customs even in the time of 
Augustus. After a long struggle with Rome, 
the Faliscans yielded to Camillus, B.c. 894 
(Liv. v. 8-19). They subsequently joined 
their neighbours several times in waning 
against Rome, but were finally subdued. At 
the close of the first Punic war, 241, they again 
revolted. The Romans now destroyed Falerii 
and compelled the Faliscans to build a new 
town in the plain (Pol. i. 65 ; Eutr. ii. 28). The 
ruins of the new city are to be seen at Falleri ; 
while the remains of the more ancient one are at 
Civitd Castellana. The ancient town of 
Falerii was afterwards colonised by the Ro- 
mans under the name of * Colonia Etruscorum 
Falisca,’ or ‘ Colonia Junonia Faliscorum,* but 
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it never became again a place of importance. 
The anoient town was oelebrated for its worship 
of Juno Curitis or Quiritis y and it was in 
honour of her that the Romans founded the 
colony. Minerva and Janus were also wor- 
shipped in the town. — Falerii had extensive 
linen manufactories, and its white cows were 
prized at Rome as victims for sacrifice (Ov. 
Am. iii. 18). 

F&lernui Ager, a district in the N. of Cam- 
pania, extending from the Massic hills to the 
river Vulturnus. It produced some of the finest 
wine in Italy, which was reckoned only second 
to the wine of Setia. Its choicest variety was 
called Faustianum. It became fit for drinking 
in ten years, and might be used when twenty 
years old {Did. of Antiq. s. v. Vinum). 

Falesia Portus, a harbour in Etruria S. of 
Fopulonium, opposite the island II va. 

Falisci. [Falerii.] 

Faliscus. [Grattius.] 

Fannla. 1. A woman of Minturnae, who 
hospitably entertained Marius, when he came 
to Minturnae in his flight, n.c. 88, though he 
had formerly pronounced her guilty of adultery. 
—2. The second wife of Helvidins PriBCus. 

Fannins. 1. C. f tribune of the plebs, B.c. 
187 (Ijiv. xxxviii. GO). — 2. L., deserted from the 
Roman army in 81, with L. Magius, and went 
over to Mithridates, whom they persuaded to 
enter into negotiations with Sertorius in Spain. 
FanniuB afterwards commanded a detachment 
of the army of Mithridates against LucuIIub 
(P int. Sert. 24). — 3. C., consul b.c. 122, author 
of a speech against C. Gracchus, which is 
praised by Cicero {Brut. 20, 99). — 8. C., son of 
a M. Fannius, was present at the taking of 
Carthage, and was an annalist of some repute 
(Cic. Brut. 27, 101 ; Plut. Ti. Orarrh. 4).— 6. 
C.f one of the persons who signed the accusa- 
tion brought against P. Clodius in Cl (App. 
B. C. v. 189). In 59 he was mentioned by L. 
Vettius as an accomplice in the alleged con- 
spiracy against Pompey.— 6. C M tribune of the 

S obs, 59, opposed the lex agraria of Caesar. 

e belonged to Pompey’s party, and in 49 went 
as praetor to Sicily (Cic. Seat. 68). — 7. A worth- 
less poet, contemporary of Horace (Hor. Sat. 
i. 4, 21).— 8. A contemporary of the younger 
Pliny, the author of a work, very popular at 
the time, on the deaths of persons executed or 
exiled by Nero (Plin. Ep. v. 5). 

Fannius Caeplo. [Caepio.J 
Fannius Quadr&tus. [Quadratub.] 

Fannius Strabo. [Strabo.J 
Ffinum FortfLnae {Fano), an important 
town in Umbria at the mouth of the Metaurus. 
with a celebrated temple of Fortuna, whence 
the town derived ’ts name. Augustus sent to it 
a colony of veterans, and it was then called 
‘ Colonia Julia Fanestris.’ Here was a trium- 
phal arch in honour of Augustus. (Coes. B. C. 
1 . 11 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 50 ; Mel. ii. 4, 5.) 

Farf&rut. [Fabaris.] 

Faula or Fauna. [Bona Dea.] 

Fannus, son of Pious, grandson of Satumus, 
and father of Latinus, was the third in the 
series of the kings of the Laurentes (Verg. Aen. 
vii. 45; Amob. ii. 71). So far from being an 
ancient hero honoured as a god, as it was once 
held (Serv. ad Aen. viii. 275), he must rather 
be regarded as an old Italian nature-god, whom 
tradition changed into a pre-historic king. It 
is held with great probability that Mars, 
Silvanus and Faunus were kindred Italian 
deities with different provinces, that of Faunus 
being especially the rural community or pagus. 
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Hence his guardianship of country life and 
pursuits, and of herds (Ov. Fast. ii. 861 : Hor. 
Od. i. 4, 12, i. 17, iii. 18, 12). It is probable, 
though not certain, that the name Lupercub, 
which belongB to him means ‘the averter of 
the wolf ’ (from the flocks). The Luperoalia , in 
which Faunus waB worshipped {Did. of Antiq. 
s. v.) were therefore at once a purification by 
which evil influences were scourged away ana 
an offering for the increase of the flocks. 
Faunus, like other deities of the earth, had also 
prophetic powers, conveyed sometimes by 
mysterious voices from hills or woods, some- 
times by visions in sleep (Dionys. v. 16 ; Liv. 
ii. 7 ; Cic. Div. i. 101 ; Verg. Aen. vii. 82 ; Ov. 
Fast. iv. C49). The true Italian representation 
of Faunus was probably as a man of middle age, 
bearded, and with a ‘Jupiter* type of head, 
wearing a goat-skin over the shoulders and 
bearing a staff or club in one hand and a horn 
in the other. The more familiar type is due to 



the Greek influence which identified Faunus 
with Pan, and imagined a plurality of Fauns, 
represented as Satyrs. 

Fausta. 1. Cornelia, daughter of the dic- 
tator Sulla, and twin sister of Faustus Sulla, 
was bom about B.c. 88. She was first married 
to C. Memmius, and afterwards to Milo. She 
was infamous for her adulteries, and Villius was 
one of her paramours, whence Horace calls him 
‘ Sullae gener ’ {Sat. i. 64).— 2. Flavla Maxi 
mi&na, daughter of Maximianus, and wife of 
Constantine the Great, to whom she bore 
Constantinus, Constantius, and Constans. 

Faustina. 1. Annia (Valeria, commonly dis- 
tinguished as Faustina Senior t the wife of 
Antoninus Pius, died in the third year of his 
reign, a.d. 141. Notwithstanding the profligacy 
of her life, her husband loaded her with 
honours both before and after her decease. It 
was in honour of her that Antoninus established 
a hospital for the education and support of 
young females, who were called after her 
pvellae alimentariae Faustinianae. [Anto- 
ninus.] — 2. Annia, or Faustina Junior, daughter 
of the elder Faustina, was married to M. 
Aurelius in a.d. 145 or 146, and she died in a 
village on the skirts of Mount Taurus in 175, 
having accompanied the emperor to Syria. 
Her profligacy was so open and infamous, 
that the good nature or blindness of her 
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husband, who oherished her fondly while alive, 
and loaded her with honours after her death, 
appears truly marvellous. [M Aurelius.}— 8. 
Annia, grand-daughter or great-grand-daughter 
of M. Aurelius, the third of the numerous wives 
of Elagabalub. 

Fanstfilus. [Romulus.] 

Faventla (Faventlnus : Faenza), a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina on the river Anemo and on 
the Via Aemilia, celebrated for its linen manu- 
factories (Strab. p. 217 ; Plin. xix. 1). 

Favdnii Portus (Porto Favone), a harbour on 
the coast of Corsica. 

Favonius, the West wind. [Zephyrus.] 

X. Favdnius, an imitator of Cato Uticensis, 
whose character and conduct ho copied so 
servilely as to reoeive the nickname of Cato’s 
ape. He was a warm supporter of the party of 
the optimates, and opposed all the measures of 
the first triumvirate. On the breaking out of 
the Civil war in B.c. 49, he joined Pompey, not- 
withstanding his personal aversion to him, and 
opposed all proposals of reconciliation with 
Caesar. He served in the campaign against 
Caesar in Greece in 48, and after the defeat of 
his party at Pliarsalus, he accompanied Pompey 
in his flight. Upon Pompey’s death he 
returned to Italy, and was pardoned by Caesar. 
He took no part in the conspiracy against 
Caesar, but, after his murder, espoused the side 
of Brutus and Cassius. He was taken prisoner 
in the battle of Philippi in 42, and was put to 
death by Octavianus. (Plut. Cat. Min. 82-46, 
Pomp. 60 ; Suet. Aug. 18.) 

F&VOriZLUB, a philosopher and sophist in the 
reign of Hadrian, was a native of Arles in Gaul. 
He resided at different periods of his life in 
Rome, Greece, and Asia Minor, and obtained 
high distinctions. He was intimate with Plu- 
tarch, who dedicated to him his treatise on 
the principle of cold, and with Herodes 
Atticus, to whom he bequeathed his library and 
house at Rome. He wrote several works on 
various subjects, but none of them are extant. 

Febris, the goddess, or rather the averter, of 
fever. She had three sanctuaries at Rome, in 
which amulets were dedicated which people had 
worn during a fever (Cic. N. D. iii. 25, 68, 
Legg. ii. 11, 28; Plin. ii. 16). A dea Tertiana 
(i.e. goddess of tertian fevers or agues) is men- 
tioned in an inscription (C. I. L. vii. 999). 

Febr&us, an ancient Italian divinity, to 
whom the month of February was sacred, for in 
the latter half of that month general purifica- 
tions and lustrations were celebrated. The 
name is connected with februare (to purify), 
and februae (purifications). Februus was also 
regarded as a god of the lower world, and the 
festival of the dead (Feralia) was celebrated in 
February (Diet, of Ant. art. Februa). 

Felleitai, the personification of happiness, to 
whom a temple was erected by Luoullus in b.c. 
75 ; and a second was dedicated by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus (Plin. xxxv. 156, xxxvi. 89 ; Cic. Verr. 
iv. 2; of. Strab. p. 881; Dio CaBS. xliv. 5). 
Felicitas is frequently seen on Roman medals, 
in the form of a matron, with the staff of 
Mercury (caducous) and a cornucopia. 

FSlix Antonios, procurator of Judaea, in the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, was a brother 
of the freedman Pallas, and was himself a 
reedman of the emperor Claudius. Hence 
he is also called Claudius Felix. In his pri- 
vate and his public character alike Felix 
was unscrupulous and profligate. Having 
fallen in love with Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa 
!•» and wife of Asians, king of Emesa, he 
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induced her to leave her husband ; and she was 
still living with him in 60, when St. Paul 
preached before him. His government, though 
cruel and oppressive, was strong : he suppressed 
all disturbances, and cleared the country of 
robbers. He was recalled in 62, and succeeded 
by Porcius Foetus; and the Jews having lodged 
accusations against him at Rome, he was saved 
from punishment only by the influence of his 
brother Pallas with Nero (Tac. Ann. xii. 54, Hist. 
v. 9; Suet. Claud. 28; Jos. Ant. xx. 7). 

Fdlix, X. Xinfielus, a Roman lawyer, who 
flourished about a.d. 289, wrote a dialogue en- 
titled Octavius , which occupies a conspicuous 
place among the early Apologies for Christian- 
ity. Edited by Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 1707 ; 
by Ernesti, ibid. 1778 ; by Mural to, Turic. 1886. 

Felsina. [Bononia.] 

Feltrla (Feltrinus : Felt re), a town in 
Rhaetia, a little N. of the river Plavis. 

Fenestella, a Roman historian, who lived in 
the time of Augustus, and died a.d. 21, in the 
seventieth year of his age (Sen. Ep. 108 ; Plin. 
viii. 19, ix. 65, xv. 1 ; Gell. xv. 28). His work, en- 
titled Annales, extended to at least 22 books. 
The few fragments preserved relate to events 
subsequent to the Carthaginian wars ; and we 
know that it embraced the greater part of 
Cicero’s career. A treatise, De Sacerdotiis et 
Magistratibus Bomanorum Libri II , ascribed 
to Fenestella, is a work pf the 15tli century, not 
apparently intended as a forgery, since the 
author (Fiocclii) speaks in one passage of 
Christian bishops. 

Fenni, a savage people living by the chase, 
whom TacituB (Germ. 46) reckons among the 
Germans. They appear to liavo dwelt in tlio 
further part of E. Prussia, and to have been 
the same as the modem Finns. 

Ferentlna, a goddess of the Latins, at 
whose sacred spring and grove the meetings of 
the Latin League were held (Liv. i. 60, 52, ii. 
88, vii. 26 ; Dionys. iii. 84, 51). The situation 
is doubtful, but it was near Alba Longa — accord- 
ing to some, close to Marino ; according to 
others, nearer Nemi. 

Ferentinum (Ferentlnas, Ferentlnus). 1. 
( Ferento ), a town of Etruria, S. of Volsinii, the 
birthplace of the emperor Otho. It is called 
both a colonia and a municipium. There are 
still remains of its walls, of a theatre and of 
sepulchres at Ferento. (Strab. p. 226; Tac. 
HMt. ii. 50). — 8. (Ferento), an ancient town of 
the Hernici in Latium, SW. of Anagnia, colon- 
ised by the Romans in the second Punic war. 
There are still remains of its ancient walls, 
polygonal, but patched with Roman masonry. 
(Strab. p. 287 ; Gell. x. 8 ; Liv. xxxiv. 42 ; Hor. 
Ep. i. 17, 8.) 

Ferentum. [Forentum.] 

Fsretrlus. [Jupiter.] 

Ferdnla, a goddess of the central Italians, 
probably a goddess of the earth and its fruitB, 
especially of corn. Her chief sanctuaries were 
at the foot of Mt. Soracte near Capena (Liv. 
xxii. 1, xxiv. 11) ; near Terracina (Hor. Sat. i. 5, 
24; Verg. Aen. vii. 800; Plin. ii. 146), where 
remains of a temple at a spring, still called 
Ferronia, have been found. Her worship was 
carried by Latin colonists to other places (e. g. 
Aquileia, O.l. L. v. 412); and to Rome by the 
Sabines (Varr. L. L. v. 74). There her festival 
was held on November 14 (the seed-time). 

Ferr&tus Xons (Jebel-Jurjurah), one of the 
principal mountain-chains in the Lesser Atlas 
system, in N. Africa, on the borders of Maure- 
tania Caesariensis and Mauretania Sitifensis. 
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FeioeanTum or Fescennla (Fescennlnus)), a a temporary wooden theatre here, 20,000 or, ac- 
town of the Falisci in Etruria, and conse- cording to some accounts, 50,000 persons lost 
quently, like Falerii, of Pelasgic origin, their lives (Tac. Ann. iv. 62 J Suet. Tib. 40). 
[Falebu.] From this town the Romans are Fidentla (Fidentlnus : Borgo 8. Donino), a 
said to have derived the Fescennine songs, town in Cisalpine Gaul on the Via Aemilia, 
[Diet, of Antiq. s.v.J The site of the town may between Parma and Placentia, memorable for 
perhaps be placed at S. Silvestro. the victory which Sulla’s generals gained over 

FeitUI, next. Pompeius, a Roman gram- Carbo, b.c. 82. 
marian, probably lived in the second century of Fide 8, the personification of fidelity or faith- 

our era, since he is quoted by Julius Bomanus fulness. Numa is said to have built a temple 
(ap. Charis. ii. 220), who lived in the third cen- to Fides publica, on the Capitol, and another 
tury. His name is attached to a dictionary or was built there in the consulship of M. Aemilius 
glossary of Latin words and phrases, divided Scaurus, b.c. 115 (Plut . Num. 16; Cic. Off. iii. 
into 20 books, and commonly called Sexti 104, N. D. ii. 61). She was represented as a 
Pompeii Festi de Verborum Signification e. matron wearing a wreath of olive or laurel 
It was abridged by Festus from the great work leaves, and carrying in her hand com ears, or a 
with the same title by M. Verrius Flaccus, a basket with fruit. She is also symbolised on 
celebrated grammarian in the reign of Augus- coins by joined hands, and by the caduceus. 
tus. Festus made alterations and criticisms Fidius. The name Dins Fidius betokened 
(of little value) of his own, and inserted nu- the Genius Jo vis — that is, the God of Right and 
merous extracts from other writings of Verrius; Faith upon earth, who guarded faith for men 
but, unfortunately, altogether omitted those in their own families and communities, as 
words which had fallen into disuse, intending Jupiter did for the gods. Dius Fidius was 
to make these the subject of a separate volume, identical with the Sabine demigod Semo Sancus 
Towards the end of the eighth century, Paul, (Dionys. ii. 49 ; Ov. Fast. vi. 218 ; Fest. p. 288 ; 
son of Warnefrid, better known as Paulus Dia- Sil. It. viii. 422; cf. Varr. L.L. v. 66), and Semo 
conus, from having officiated as a deacon of Sancus again waB identical with the Italian 
the church at Aquileia, abridged the abridg- Hercules, who watched over the rights and the 
ment of Festus. The original work of Verrius faith of the homestead and family (Prop. v. 9, 
Flaccus had perished with the exception of 71; Varr. Lc.). Hence we find the names Semo 
one or two inconsiderable fragments. Of the Sancus Dius Fidius combined together (C. I. L. 
abstract by Festus one MS. only has come vi. 568), and hence also the oaths me Dius 
down to us, containing the second half only of Fidius ( juvet ) and me Hercules juvet are 
the work (letters M-V), and that in an im- equivalent. There was a temple of Dius Fidius 
perfect condition. Tho numerous blanks in on the Quirinal, and his festival was on June 
this MS. have been ingeniously filled up by 5tli (Ov. Fast. l.c.). The custom of swearing 
Scaliger and Ursinus, partly from conjecture by him only under the open Bky (Varr. L L. v. 66) 
and partly from the corresponding paragraphs seems to betoken liis connexion w'ith Jupiter, 
of Paulus, whose performance appears in a the god of tho sky, and some have explained the 
oomplete form in many MSS. The best bronze orbs dedicated in the temple of Sancus 
editions of FestuH are by K. O. Miillor, Lips. (Liv. viii. 20) in the same way. 

1889 and 1880 (in which the text of Festus is FIgfilus, C. Marclus. 1. Consul B.c. 162, and 
placed face to face with the corresponding text again consul 156, when he carried on war with 
of Paulus, so as to admit of easy comparison), the Dalmatae in Illyricum.— 2. Consul 64, sup- 
and by E. Thewrewk, Pesth, 1889. The work ported Cicero in his consulship, 
is one of great value, containing a rich treasure FIgftlUB, P. Nigidlus, a Pythagorean philo- 
of learning upon many points connected with sopher of high reputation, who flourished about 
antiquities, mythology, and grammar. b.c. 60. Mathematical and physical investiga- 

Festius, Porcius, before whom St Paul was tions appear to have occupied a large share of 
brought, succeeded Antonius Felix as procura- his attention ; and such was his fame as an 
tor of Judaea in A.D. 62, and died net long after, astrologer, that it was generally believed, in 
Fibrenui. [Arpinum.] later times at least, that he had predicted the 

Fic&na (Ficanensis), one of the Latin future greatness of Octavianus on hearing tho 
towns destroyed by Ancus Martius (Liv. i. 88). announcement of his birth. He, moreover, pos- 
Ficul&a (Ficuleas, -atis, Ficolensis), a town sessed considerable influence in political affairs ; 
of the Sabines, E. of Fidenae, said to have was one of the senators selected by Cicero to 
been founded by the Aborigines, but early sunk take down the depositions of the witnesses who 
into decay (Dionys. i. 18 ; Liv. i. 88). gave evidence with regard to Catiline’s oon- 

FidSnae, sometimes Fidelia (Fidenas, -atis : spiracy, b.c. 68 ; was praetor, 59 ; took an active 
Caatel Giubileo) t an ancient town in the land part in the Civil war on the side of Pompey ; was 
of the Sabines, nearly five miles NE. of compelled in consequence by Caesar to live 
Rome, situated on a steep hill, between the abroad, and died in exile, 44. 

Tiber and the Anio. It is Baid to have been Fimbria, C. Flavius. 1. A homo novus, who 
founded by Alba Longa, and also to have been rose to the highest honours through his own 
conquered and colonised by Romulus ; but the merits and talents. Cicero praises him both as a 
population appears to have been partly Etrus- jurist and as an orator. He was consul B.c. 104, 
can, and it was probably colonised by the and was subsequently accused of extortion in 
Etruscan Veii, with which city we find it in his province, but was acquitted (Cic. Verr. v. 
dose alliance. (Verg. Aen. vi. 778 ; Dionys. ii. 70, Brut. 84, Off. iii. 19). — 2. Probably son of 
58; Liv. i. 16, 27.) It frequently revolted and the preceding, was one of the most violent par- 
was frequently taken by the Romans. Its last tisans of Marius and Cinna during the Civil war 
revolt was in b.c. 488, and in the following with Sulla. In b.c. 86 he was sent into Asia as 
year it was destroyed by the Romans. Sub- legate of Valerius Flaccus, and took advantage 
frequently the town was rebuilt; but it is of the unpopularity of his commander with me 
spoken of as a poor place (Cic. de Leg. Agr. sobers to excite a mutiny against him. Flaccus 
n. 85; Hor. Ep. i. 11, 7 ; Juv. x. 100). In the was killed at Chalcedon, and was succeeded in 
reign of Tiberius, in consequence of the fall of the command by Fimbria, who carried on the 
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war with success against the generals of Mifchri- before the people, and went into voluntary 
dates. In 84 Sulla crossed over from Greece exile before the trial. (Liv. xxvi. 2.)— 4. Q., son 
into Asia, and, after concluding peace with of No. 2, was praetor 112, and carried on war in 
Mithridates, marched against Fimbria. The Spain against the Celtiberians, whom he defeated 
latter was deserted by his troops, and put an in several battles. He waB consul 179 with his 
end to liis life (Veil. Fat. ii. 24 ; Plut. Suit. 28). brother, L. Manlius AcidinuB Fulvianus, who 
Fines, the name of a great number of places, had been adopted by Manlius Aoidinus. In 
either on the borders of Roman provinces or of his consulship he defeated the Ligurians. In 
different tribes. These places are usually found 174 he was censor with A. Postumius Albinus. 
only in the Itineraries, and are not of sufficient Shortly afterwards he became deranged, and 
importance to be enumerated here. hanged himself in his bedchamber. (Liv. xl. 16, 

Firm&nus, Tarutlus, a mathematician and xlii. 28.)— 5. K., nephew of No. 4, and a friend 
astrologer, contemporary with M. Varro and of the Gracchi, was consul 125, when he subdued 
Cicero. At Varro’s request Firmanus took the the Transalpine Ligurians. He was one of the 
horoscope of Romulus, and from the circum- triumvirs for carrying into execution the 
stances of the life and death of the founder agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus, and waB slain 
determined the era of Rome (Cic. Div. ii. 47, together with C. Gracchus in 121 (Cic. Phil. iv. 
98 ; Plut. Bom. 12). 4). He was a man of a bold and determined 

Firmi&nus Sympdslus, Caellus, of uncertain cliaracter, and was more ready to have recourse 
age and country, the reputed author of 100 to violence and open force than C. Gracchus.— 
insipid riddles, each comprised in three hexa- 6. Q., praetor in Sardinia, 187, and consul 180. 
meter lines, collected, as we arc told in the pro- — 7. Ser., consul 185, subdued the Vardaeansin 
loguo, for the purpose of promoting the festi- Illyricum. 

vities of the Saturnalia. There is, however, Flaccus, Granins, a contemporary of Julius 
some doubt whether they are not the work of Caesar, wrote a book, De Jure Papirieuno, which 
Lactantius Firmianus, and entitled his ‘ Sympo- waB a collection of the laws of the ancient kings 
sium.' [Lactantius.] Printed in the Poet, of Rome, mode by Pnpirius. [Papimus.] 

Lat. Min. of Womsdorf, vol. vi. F1&C0US, Hor&tlus. [Hokatius.] 

Firmicus Maternus, the author of a work Flaocus, Hordeonlui, consular legate of 
entitled Matheseos Libri VIII ", which is a Upper Germany at Nero’s death, a.d. 68. He 
complete system of astrology, according to the was secretly attached to the cause of Vespasian, 
discipline of the Egyptians and Babylonians, for which reason he made no effectual attempt 
The writer lived in the time of Constantine tho to put down the insurrection of Civilis [Civilis]. 
Great. In his views he is a Neo-Platonist and op- His troops, who were in favour of Vitellius, 
posed to Christianity. The work is of interest as compelled him to give up the command to 
showing the importance attached to astrology. — Vocula, and put him to death. 

Editions, Aldine 1499 ; K. Sittl, 1892.— 2. About Flaocus, C. Norb&nus, a general of Octavian 

the same time another Firmicus Maternus and Antony in tho campaign against Brutus and 
wrote a work in favour of Christianity, entitled Cassius, n.c. 42. He was consul in 88. (Appian, 
De Errore Profanarum lieligionum ad Con- B.C. iv. 87-106.) 
stantium et Comtantem. Edited by F. Oehler, Flaccus, Perslus. [Pekkiub.J 
Lips. 1847. Flaccus SicHlus, an agrimensor by profession, 

Firmum (Firmanus : Fermo ), a town in probably lived about the reign of Norva. He 
Picenum, throe miles from tho coast, and S. of wrote a treatise De Conditio nib us Agrorum, 
the river Tinna, colonisod by the Romans at the of which the beginning is preserved in the 
beginning of the first Punic war. On the coast collection of Agrimcnsores. [Fbontinub.] 
was its strongly fortified harbour, Castellum Flaccus, Valerius. 1. L., curule oedile B.c. 
Firmanum or Firmanorum ( Porto di Fermo). 201 , praetor 200, and consul 195 with M. Porcius 
M. Firmus, a native of Seleusia, the friend Cato. In his consulship, and in the following 
and ally of Zenobia, seized upon Alexandria, year, he carried on war, with great success, 
and proclaimed himself emperor, but was de- against the Gauls in the N. of Italy. In 184 he 
feated and slain by Aurelian, a.d. 278. was the colleague of M. Cato in the censorship, 

Flaccus, Calpurnlus, a rhetorician, probably and in the same year was mode princeps senates, 
in the reign of Hadrian, excerpts of whose fifty- He died 180. (Liv. xxxi. 4, xxxiv. 21, xxxix. 40.) 
one declamations are edited with those of Quin- — 2. L., consul 181, with P. Licinius Crassus.— 
tilian by Burmann (Leid. 1620). 3. L., consul 100 with C. Marius, when he took 

Flaccus, Fulvlus. 1. M., consul with App. an active part in putting down the insurrection 
Claudius Caudex, b.c. 264, in which year the of Saturniiius. In 97 he was censor with M. 
first Punic war broke out.— 2. Q., son of No. 1, Antonias, tho orator. In 86 he was chosen 
consul 237, fought against the Ligurians in Italy, consul in place of Marius, who had died in his 
In 224 he was consul a second time, and con- seventh consulship, and was sent by Cinna into 
quered the Gauls and Insubrians in the N. of Asia to oppose Sulla, and to bring the war 
Italy. In 215 he was praetor, after having been against Mithridates to a close. The avarice and 
twice consul; and in the following year (214) he severity of Flaccus made him unpopular with 
was re-elected praetor. In 213 he was consul the soldiers, who at length rose in mutiny at the 
for the third time, and carried on the war in instigation of Fimbria. Flaccus was then put 
Campania against the Carthaginians. He and to death by order of Fimbria. [Fimbria.]— 4. X., 
his colleague, Ap. Claudius Pulcher, took the interrex, who proposed that Sulla should be 
Hanno’s camp by storm, and then laid siege to made dictator, 82, and who was afterwards made 
Capua, which they took in the following year by Sulla his magister equitum (Plut. Bull. 88). 
(212). In 209 he was consul for the fourth time, —5. C., praetor 98, consul 98, and afterwards 
and continued the war against the Carthaginians proconsul in Spain.— 6. L., praetor 68, and 
in the S. of Italy. (Liv. xxvi. 8, xxvii. 15.)— 3. Cn., afterwards propraetor in Asia, where he was 
brother of No. 2, was praetor 212, and had succeeded by Q. Cicero. In 59 he was accused 
Apulia for his province: he was defeated by by D. Laelius of extortion in Asia; but, although 
Hannibal near Herdonea. In consequence of undoubtedly guilty, he was defended by Cicero 
his cowardice in this battle he was acoused (in the oration pro Flacco, which is still extant) 
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and Q. Hortensius, and was acquitted. — 7. C., a 
poet, was a native of Padua, and lived in the 
time of Vespasian. He is the author of the 
Argonautica, an unfinished heroic poem in eight 
books, on the Argonautic expedition, in which 
he follows Apollonius Ehodius. The eighth 
book terminates abruptly, at the point where 
Medea is urging Jason to make her the com- 
panion of his homeward journey. Flaccus is 
only a second-rate poet. His diction is pure ; 
his general style is free from affectation ; his 
versification is polished and harmonious; his 
descriptions are lively and vigorous; but he 
displays no originality, nor any of the higher 
attributes of genius. Editions by Wagner, 
1805 ; by Schenkl, 1871 ; by Bahrens, 1875. 

Flaccus, Verrius, a freedman by birth, and a 
distinguished grammarian, in the reign of Au- 
gustus. He was renowned for his success as a 
teacher. His method was to employ competi- 
tion, setting subjects upon which those of the 
same age might write, and giving a book as a 
prize for the winner. Augustus showed his 
approval by making him the tutor of his grand- 
sons, Caius and Lucius Caesar, with a salary of 
about 1,000Z. a year. He died at an advanced 

age, in the reign of Tiberius. (Suet. Gr. 17 ; 
Gell. iv. 5, xvii. 6.) He is frequently cited by 
Pliny the Elder. At the lower end of the market- 
place at Praeneste was a statue of Verrius 
Flaccus, fronting the Hemicyclium, on the 
inner curve of which were set up marble tablets, 
inscribed with the Fasti Verriani. These Fasti 
were a calendar of the days and vacations of 
public business — dies fasti , nefasti, and inter- 
cisi — of religious festivals, triumphs, &c., espe- 
cially including such as were peculiar to the 
family of the CaeBars. They supplied Ovid with 
the framework of his Fasti , which, as far as can 
be judged from the extant remains of the Fasti 
Verriani, expresses the same views ( C . I. L. i. 

pp. 205, 811). The fragments were discovered in 
1770 in the ruinB of a building about two miles 
from Praeneste. But the great work of Verrius 
was his lexicon, entitled He VerborumSignifica - 
tione , which was abridged by Foetus. [Fes tub.] 

Fl&mlninus, Quintlua. 1. T., a distinguished 
general, was consul b.c. 198, and had the con- 
duct of the war against Philip of Macedonia, 
which he brought to a close in 197, by the 
defeat of Philip, at the battle of Cynos- 
cephalae in Thessaly ; and peace was shortly 
afterwards concluded with Philip. Flamininus 
continued in Greece for the next three years, 
in order to settle the affairs of the country. 
At the celebration of the Isthmian games 
at Corinth in 196, he caused a herald to pro- 
claim, in the name of the Roman senate, the 
freedom and independence of Greece. In 195 
he made war against Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 
who had refused to give up Argos to the 
Achaean League. Nabis was compelled to yield 
to the tenns agreed upon ; but otherwise Sparta 
was left independent in her Greek possessions ; 
and at this period it may fairly be said that 
the Romans acted up to their proclamation of 
Greek liberty. The change in their policy did 
not come till after the wars with Antiochus. 
Flamininus in 194 returned to Rome, having 
won the affections of the Greeks by his prudent 
and conciliating conduct. In 192 he was again 
sent to Greece as ambassador, and remained 
there till 190, exercising a sort of protectorate 
over the country, In 188 he was sent as am- 
bassador to Prusias of Bithynia, in order to 
demand the surrender of Hannibal. He died 
about 174. (Plut. Flamin. ; Liv. xxxii.-xxxix. ; 
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Pol. xvii., rviii.)— 2. L., brother of the pre- 
ceding, was ourule aedile 200, praetor 199, and 
afterwards served under his brother as legate 
in the war against Macedonia. He was consul 
in 192, and reoeived Gaul as his province, where 
he behaved with the greatest barbarity. On 
one occasion he killed a chief of the Boii who 
had taken refuge in his camp, in order to afford 
amusement to a profligate favourite. For this 
and similar acts of cruelty he was expelled from 
the senate in 184, by M. Cato, who was then 
censor. He died in 170. (Liv. xxxix. 42 ; Cic. 
de Sen. 12, 42.)— 3. T., consul 150, with M’. 
Acilius Balbus.— 4. T., consul 128, with Q. Me- 
tellus Balearicus. Cicero says that he spoke 
Latin with elegance, but that he was an illite- 
rate man (Brut. 28, 74). 

Fl&mlnlus. 1. C., was tribune of the plebs, 
B.c. 282, in which year, notwithstanding the 
violent opposition of the senate, he carried an 
agrarian law, ordaining that the Age 1 )’ Gallicus 
Picenus, which had recently been conquered, 
Bhould be distributed among the plebeians (Pol. 
ii. 21). In 227, in which year four praetors 
were appointed for the first time, he was one 
of them, and received Sicily for his province, 
where he earned the goodwill of the provincials 
by his integrity and justice. In 228 he was 
consul, and marched against the Insubrian 
Gauls. As the senate were anxious to deprive 
Flaminius of his office, they declared that the 
consular election was not valid on account of 
some fault in the auspices, and sent a letter to 
the consuls, with orders to return to Rome. 
But as all preparations had been made for a 
battle against the Insubrians, the letter was left 
unopened until the battle was gained. (Pol. ii. 
82 ; Liv. xxi. 68, xxii. 6.) In 220 he was censor, 
and executed two great works, which bore his 
name, viz. the Circus Flaminius and the Via 
Flaminia. In 217 he was consul a second time, 
and marched against Hannibal, but was de- 
feated by the latter at the fatal battle of the 
Trasimene lake, on the 28rd of June, in which 
he perished with the greater part of his army 
(Liv. xxii. 8 ; Pol. iii. 77).— 2. C., son of No. 1, 
was quaestor of Scipio Af ricanus in Spain, 210 ; 
curule aedile 196, when he distributed among 
the people a large quantity of grain at a low 
price, which was furnished him by the Sicilians 
as a mark of gratitude towards his father and 
himself; was praetor 198, and obtained His- 
pania Citerior as his province, where he carried 
on the war with success ; and was consul 185, 
when he defeated the LigurianB (Liv. xxxix. 1). 

Flanaticus or Flanonieui Sinus ( Gulf of 
Quamaro), a bay of the Adriatic sea on the 
coast of Libumia, named after the people Fla- 
nates and their town Flandna (Fianona). 

Fl&vla, a surname given to several towns in 
honour of the Flavian family. 

Fl&vla gens, celebrated as the house to which 
the emperor Vespasian belonged. During the 
later period of the Roman empire, the name 
Flavius descended from one emperor to another, 
Constantius, the father of Constantine the 
Great, being the first in the series. 

Fl&vla Domitilla. [Domitilla.] 

Fl&vlus, Cn, the son of a freedman, became 
secretary to App. Claudius Caecus, and, in conse- 
quence of this connexion, became ourule aedile 
b.c. 808. He drew up and published a list of 
dies fasti and nefasti , and also an account of 
legal procedure (legis actiones), which pre- 
viously had been kept secret as the exclusive 
patrimony of the pontiffs and the patricians. 
(Liv. ix. 46 Val. Max. ii. 219 Cic. Mar. 11. 26.) 




Flora. (From a 
Roman coin.) 
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Fl&ffas Fimbria* [PmsiuA.) 

Fltvlui JOiBjphUt. rJOBBPHUBj 

FU vim Vopisou*. [VoFisous.] 

FUvus, L. Caeietlus, tribune of the plebs, 
B.O. 44, was deposed from his office by C. Julius 
Caesar, because, in conoert with C. Epidius Ma- 
rullus, one of hiB colleagues in the tribunate, 
he had removed the crowns from the statues of 
the dictator, and imprisoned a person who had 
saluted CaeBar as ‘king’ (Suet. Jul. 79). 

Fl&vus or Flavius, Subrlus, tribune in the 
Praetorian guards, was the most active agent in 
the conspiracy against Nero, a.d. 66, which, 
from its most distinguished member, was called 
Piso’s conspiracy (Tac. Ann. zv. 49). 

Flevum (Tac. Ann. iv. 72), a fortress in Ger- 
many at the mouth of the Amisia (Ems). 

Flevum, Flevo. [Rhenus.] 

F15ra, the Roman goddess of flowers and 
spring. The writers whose object was to bring 
the Roman religion into contempt relate that 
Flora was a courtesan, who hod accumulated a 
large property, and bequeathed it to the Roman 
people, in return for which she was honoured 
with the annual festival of 
the Floralia (Lactant. de Fain. 
Bel. i. 20). But her worship 
was established at Rome in 
the very earliest times, for a 
temple is said to have been 
vowed to her by king Tatius, 
and Numa appointed a flamen 
to her (Yarr. L. L. v. 32, 74, 
168; Mart. v. 22). The re- 
semblance between the names 
Flora and Chloris led the later Romans to 
identify the two divinities. Her temple at 
Rome was situated near the Circus Maximus, 
and her festival was celebrated from the 28th 
of April till the 1st of May, with extravagant 
merriment and lasciviousness. (Diet, of Ant. 
art. Floralia.) 

Florentia (Florentlnus). 1. (Firenze, Flor- 
ence ), a town in Etruria on the Arnus, was a 
Roman colony, and was probably founded by 
the Romans during their wars with the Li- 
gurians. In the time of Sulla it was a flourish- 
ing municipium, but its greatness as a city 
dates from the middle ages. (Flor. iii. 21, 27 ; 
Tac. Ann. i. 79 ; Ptol. iii. 1, 48.) — 2. (Fioren- 
zuola), a town in Cisalpine Gaul on the 
Aemilia Via, between Placentia and Parma. 

Florentlnus, a jurist, one of the council of 
the emperor Severus Alexander, wrot e Insti- 
tution's in twelve books, which are quoted in 
the Corpus Juris. 

Florianus, M. Annlus, the brother, by a 
different father, of the emperor Tacitus, upon 
whose decease he was proclaimed emperor at 
Rome, a.d. 276. He waB murdered by his own 
troops at Tarsus, after a reign of about two 
months, while on his mareh against Probus, 
who had been proclaimed emperor by the 
lemons in Syria. 

Flfirus. 1. L. Julius or Annaeus (the titles 
vary in the MSS.), a Roman historian, lived 
under Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote a sum- 
mary of Roman history, divided into two books, 
extending from the foundation of the city to 
the establishment of the empire under Augus- 
tus, entitled Epitomae de T. Divio bellorum 
omnium annornm DCC libri duo. But, 
though it is drawn chiefly from Livy, the 
author does not strictly follow him. His work 
hi of a rhetorical character, intended to glorify 
Rome. Editions by O. Jahn, 1862; C. Halm, 
1854.— 2. A rhetorician and poet under Hadrian, 
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possibly, as seme think, the Bame person as 
No. 1 ; or he may be identified with r. Annin a 
Floras, who wrote a dialogue about Virgil's 
claim to be an orator or poet. (Included in the 
editions of No. 1.) 

F16rus, Gesslus, a native of Clazomenae, 
succeeded Albinus as procurator of Judaea, 
a.d. 64-65. His cruel and oppressive govern- 
ment was the main cause of the rebellion of 
the Jews. (Tac. Hist. v. 10; Suet. Veep. 4; 
Joseph. B. J. ii. 14.) 

Flfiras, Julius, addressed by Horace in two 
epistles (i. 8, ii. 2), was attached to the suite of 
Claudius Tiberius Nero, when the latter was 
despatched by Augustus to place Tigranes upon 
the throne of Armenia. He was a writer of 
satires. 

Foca or Fhooas, a Latin grammarian, author 
of a dull, foolish Life of Virgil in hexameter 
verse, of which 119 lines remain. Printed in the 
Anthol. Lat. of Burmann and Wemsdorf. 

Foenioul&rlus Campus, a plain covered with 
fennel, near Tarraco in Spam (Strab. p. 160; 
Cic. ad Att. xii. 10). 

Fonteius, M., propraetor of Narbonnese 
Gaul, between b.c. 70-73, was accused of ex- 
tortion in his province by M. Plaetorius in 69. 
He was defended by Cicero in an oration (pro 
M. Fonteio ), part of which is extant. 

Fonteius Caplto. [Capito.] 

Fontus or Font&nus, a Roman divinity, son 
of Janus, had an altar on the Janiculum, which 
derived its name from his father, and on which 
Numa was believed to be buried (Amob. iii. 
29). The name of this divinity is connected 
with fons, a fountain ; and he was the personi- 
fication of the flowing waters. On the 13th of 
October the Romans celebrated the festival of 
; the fountains called Fontinalia, at which the 
fountains were adorned with garlands. 

Fdrentum or FSrentum (Forentanus: Fo- 
renza), a town in Apulia, surrounded by fertile 
fields and in a low situation, according to 
Horace ( arvum pingue humilia Forenti : Od. 
iii. 4, 16). Livy (ix. 20) describes it as a forti- 
fied place, which was taken by C. Junius 
Bubulcus, b.c. 817. The modem town lies on 
a hill. (Strab. p. 288 ; Plin. iii. 105.) 

Formlae (Formianus: nr. Mola di GaSta, 
Ru.), a town in Latium, on the Appia Via, in 
the innermost comer of the beautiful Sinus 
Caietanus ( Gulf of Gaeta). It was a very 
ancient town, founded by the Pelasgic Tyr- 
rhenians ; and it appears to have been one of 
the head-quarters of the Tyrrhenian pirates, 
whence later poets supposed the city of Lamus, 
inhabited by tne Laestrygones, of which Homer 
speaks (Od. x. 81), to be the same as Formiae; 
and from this Lamus the Roman Lamiae 
claimed to be descended. (Cic. ad Att. ii. 13 ; 
Hor. Od. iii. 17; Sil. It. vii. 410.) Formiae 
became a municipium without the suffragium 
[cf. Caere] in 888 b.c., having sided with Rome 
in the Latin war (Liv. viii. 14; Veil. Pat. i. 
14), and received the full franchise in 188 (Liv. 
xxxviii. 86). The beauty of the surrounding 
country induced many of the Roman nobles to 
build villas at this spot ; of these the best 
known is the Formianum of Cicero, near which 
he was killed. The remains of Cicero's villa 
are still to be seen at the Villa Marsana near 
OaetigUone. The hills of Formiae produced 
good wine (Hor. Od. i. 20). 

Formlo (Formione, Bmano), a small river, 
forming the N. boundary of Istria. 

Fornax, a Roman goddess, who presided over 
the oven for drying the com, ana whose fee- 
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tival waB a thanksgiving for the good supply, 
and was also connected with the division of the 
Gariae (Ov. Fast. ii. 676 ; Diet, of Antiq. art. 
FornacaMa). 

ForttLna (Tvxv)> the goddess of fortune, was 
worshipped Doth in Greece and Italy. Hesiod 
describes her as a daughter of Oceanus ; Pindar 
in one place calls her a daughter of Zeus the 
Liberator, and in another place one of the 
Moerae or Pates. But the worship of Tv%V a» 
a personal deity was far less distinct in Greece 
tha" in Italy, where it was of ancient native 
origin. Praeneste and Antium were special 
seats of her worship, and may, perhaps, repre- 
sent older forms of it than any other places. 
At Praeneste she was worshipped as Fortune 
Primigenia, i.e. as the eldest child of the gods, 
daughter of Jupiter, whose power over the 
world dated from the very beginning. Her 
temple at Praeneste was also the seat of an 
oracle. At Antium (of. Hor. Od. i. 85) the 
temple was also oracular, and it appears from 
coins and inscriptions that here two sister 
deities, Fortunae, were worshipped (cf. Mart. 

v. 1, 8 ; Suet. Cal. 67; Macrob. Sat. i. 28, 18), 
either because one presided over peace and the 
other over fortunes of war, or because one ruled 
on land and the other on the sea. At Borne 
her worship is said to have been introduced in 
the reigns of Ancus Marfcius and Servius Tullius, 
and the latter is said to have built two temples 
to her, the one in the Forum Boarium, and the 
other on the banks of the Tiber. (Ov. Fast. 

vi. 781, Val. Max. iii. 4, 8 ; Plut. de Fort. 
Mom. 10, Q.M. 74, 106.) She was often known 
as Fors Fortuna, which may, as some hold, be 
the names of originally distinct goddesses but 
as a double name signified Fortune in her aspect 
of uncertainty. As the Btate goddess she was 
spoken of as Fortuna Publica or Populi 
Romani, with other epithets describing her 
attributes, such as obsequens , felix, viscata 

(i.c. ensnaring). 
But she was also 
regarded in much 
the same way as 
the Genius, and 
attached to spe- 
cial corporations, 
families, or indi- 
viduals (cf. Plin. ii. 
22). Thus wo find 
Fortuna cques- 
tris, presiding over 
theEquites; viri- 
lis, addressed by 
women that they 
might please their 
husbands; mulie - 
6m, said to have 
originated when 
Coriolanus was 
persuaded by the 
women to spare 
Rome : a temple 
with this designa- 
tion stood on the 
Via Latina, four 
miles from Borne 
(Val. Max. i. 8). 
A special signifi- 
cance attaohed to the title Fortuna Bedux , 
or Fortuna Bedux Augustorum, which was 
originally commemorative of the return of 
Augustus to Rome in b.c. 19, and afterwards 
denoted the protectress of the imperial house, 
especially on their campaigns or journeys. 



Fortuna. (Bronse, In fbe British 
Mumusi.) 
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These various functions axe denoted by her 
emblems on coins or statuettes. Fortuna is 
represented holding a rudder (to Bhow that 
she guided the destinies of men or states) ; a 
cornucopia to show that she gave wealth and 
prosperity, and with a ball or globe, denoting 
either the revolutions of chance, or the world 
itself as subject to chance. The former of 
these ideas is shown by the wheel which some- 
times appears (Hor. Od. iii. 10, 10 ; Cic. 

| Pis. 10, 22) ; and her mutability is sometimes 
' shown also by wings (of. Hor. Od. iii. 29, 68). 
In the imperial period new forms of worship 
came in, under the titles Fortuna-Isis ana 
Fortuna-Panthea. Fortuna when identified 
with Isis was represented with the attributes 
of Isis, the lotus-flower, the horns, and erect 
feathers upon the head with the crescent 
and orb between, holding a sistrum (but also 
with the rudder and the cornucopia). Fortuna- 
Panthea expressed the idea that Fortuna 
included the attributes of other deities : she was 
represented like Fortuna-Lsis, but with wings. 

Fortun&tae or -orum Insfilae (of tup fjxucd- 
pup prjtroi , i.e. the Islands of the Blessed). The 
early Greeks, as we learn from Homer, placed 
the Elysian fields, into which favoured heroes 
passed without dying, at the extremity of the 
earth, near the river Ooeanus. In poems later 
than Homer, an island is clearly spoken of as 
their abode; and though its position was of 
course indefinite, both the poets and the geo- 
graphers who followed them placed it beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules. Hence when, just after 
the time of the Marian civil wars, certain 
islands were discovered in the Ocean, off the 
W. coast of Africa, the name of Fortunatae In- 
sulae was applied to them (Plut. Sert. 8; 
Plin. iv. 119). As to the names of the individual 
islands (Capraria, Canaria, Junonia, Nivaria, 
Ombrios, with some other variations in Plin. 
vi. 202), and the exact identification of them 
by their modem names, there are difficulties ; 
but it may bo safely said, generally, that the 
Fortunatae Insulae of Plmy, Ptolemy, and 
others, are the Canary Islands , and probably 
the Madeira group ; the latter being perhaps 
those called by Pliny (after Juba) Purpurariae. 
[Elysium.] # 

Fortunatianus, Atillus, a Latin grammarian, 
author of a treatise (Ars) upon prosody, and the 
metres of Horace. Ed. by Keil, Halle, 1885. 

Fortunati&xms, Chirlus, about 400 a.d., was 
the author of a compendium of technical rhe- 
toric, in three books, under the title Curii 
(Chirii) Fortunatiani Consulti Artis Bhe- 
toricae Scholicae libri tres , which at one period 
was held in high esteem as a manual. Printed 
in C. Halm*s Bhet. Lat. Mm. 

F6rum. [Roma.] 

F5mm, the name of several townB in various 
parts of the Roman empire, which were origin- 
ally simply markets or places for the adminis- 
tration of justice. 1. Alieni (Ferrara?), in 
Cisalpine Gaul.— 2. Appii (nr. S. Donato , Ru.), 
in Latium, on the Appia Via, in the midst of 
the Pomptine marshes, 48 miles SE. of Rome, 
founded by the censor Appius Claudius when 
he made the Appia Via (Strab. p. 288; Suet. 
Tib. 2 ; Hor. Sat. i. 5, 8).— 3. Amelli or Ame- 
lium (Montalto ), in Etruria, on the Aurelia 
Via.— 4. Cassli, in Etruria, on the Cassia Via, 
near Viterbo.— 6. CI5dii (Oriuolo), in Etruria.— 
6. CornSUi ( Imola) t in Gallia Cispadana, on 
the Aemilia Via, between Bononia and Faventia, 
a colony founded by Cornelius Sulla (Strab. p. 
216).— 7. FltminH, in Umbria on the Flaminia 
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Fia*— 8. fttlvli, surnamed Vale&tbmm (Va- 
lenm), in Liguria, on the Po, on the road from 
Dertona to Asta.— 8. GaUorux tL (Cast el Franco ), 
in Gallia Cisalpina, on the Aemilia Via, between 
Mutina and Bononia, memorable for the two 
• battles fought between Antonins and the con- 
suls Pansa and Hirtius (Appian, B. C. iii. 66). 
— 10. Hadriftni ( Voorburg ), in the island of 
the Batavi in Gallia Belgica, where several 
Roman remains have been found.— 11. Julli 
or Jullum (Forojuliensis : FrSjua), a Roman 
colony founded by Julius Caesar, b.c. 44, in 
Gallia Narbonensis, on the river Argenteus and 
on the coast, 600 stadia NE. of Massilia. It 
possessed a good harbour, and was the usual 
station of a part of the Roman fleet. It was 
the birthplace of Agricola. At Fre'juB are the 
remains of a Roman aqueduct, circus, arch, <fcc. 
(Strab. p. 184; Cic. Fam. x. 16; Tac. Ann. iv. 
63, Hist. ii. 48).— 12. Julli or Jullum ( Friaul ), 
a fortified town and a Roman colony in the 
country of the Cami, NE. of Aquileia : in the 
middle ages it became a place of importance. — 
13. Jullum. Hee Illitukgis. — 14. Livii (Forli), 
in Cisalpine Gaul, in the territory of the Boii, 
on the Aemilia Via, SW. of Ravenna : here the 
Gothic king Athaulf married Galla Placidia. — 
15. Popllli ( Forlimpopoli ), in Gallia Cisalpina. 
E. of No. 14, and on the same road.— 16. Popllli 
( Polla ), in Lucania, E. of Paestum on the 
Tanger and on the Popilia Via. On the wall of 
an inn at Polla was discovered an inscription 
respecting the praetor Popilius. — 17. BegUlid- 
ndrum ( Feurs) t in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the 
Liger, and W. of Lugdunum, a town of the 
Hegusiani and a Roman colony with the sur- 
name Julia Felix.— 18. Semprdnli (Forosem- 
proniensis: Fo88ombrone) i a municipium in 
Umbria, on the Flaminia Via.— 19. YOCOUtli 
(Vidauban, E. of Canet), a town of the Salyes 
in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Fo*i, a people of Germany, the neighbours 
and allies of the Cherusci, in whose fate they 
shared. [Chjsbusci.] It is supposed that their 
name is retained in the river Fuse in Brunswick. 

Fossa or Fossae, a canal. 1. C15dia, a canal 
between the mouth of the Po and Altinum in 
the N. of Italy ; there was a town of the same 
name upon it.— 2. Cluilla or Cluiliae, a trench 
about five miles from Rome, said to have been 
the ditch with which the Alban king Cluilius 
protected his camp, when he marched against 
Rome in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. — 
3. Gorbuldnls, a canal in the island of the 
Batavi, connecting the Maas and the Rhine, 
dug by command of Corbulo in the reign of 
Claudius (Tac. Ann. xi. 20; Dio Cass. lx. 80). 
—4. Drusi&nae or Druslnae, a canal which 
Druras caused his soldiers to dig in B.c. 11, 
uniting the Rhine with the Yssel. It probably 
commenced near Amheim on the Rhine ana 
fell into the Yssel near DoeBberg. (Tac. Ann. ii. 
8.)— 5. Mariana or Marianae, a canal dug by 
command of Marius during his war with the 
Cimbri, in order to connect the Rhone with 
the Mediterranean, and thus make an easier 
passage for vessels into the Rhone, because the 
mouths of the river were frequently choked up 
with Band. The canal commenced near Arelate, 
but in consequence of the frequent changes in 
the course of the Rhone, it is impossible now 
to trace the course of the caned. (Plut. Mar. 
15 rStrab. p. 183.)— 6. Xerxis. See Athos. 

Franci, t.e. ‘ the Free men/ a confederacy 
of German tribeB, formed on the Lower Rhine 
in the place of the anoient league of the 
Cherusci, and consisting of the Sigambri, the 
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I chief tribe, the Chamavi, Ampsivarii, Bructeri, 
Chatti, &c. They are first mentioned about 
a.d. 240 (Vopisc. Aurel. 7). After carrying on 
frequent wars with the Romans, they at length 
settled permanently in Gaul, of which they 
became the rulers under Clovis, a.d. 496. 

Fregellae (Fregellanus : Ceprano), an an- 
cient and important town of the Volsci com- 
manding the passage of the Liris in Latium, 
conquered by the Romans, and colonised B.c. 
828. It took part with the allies in the Social 
war and was destroyed by Opimius. (Strab. p. 
287 ; Liv. viii. 22; Veil. Pat. ii. 6.) 

FregSnae, sometimes called Fregellae 
( Torre Maccarese), a town of Etruria on the 
coast between Alsium and the Tiber, on a low 
swampy shore, colonised by the Romans, prob- 
ably in b.c. 245 (Strab. p. 226; Liv. xxxvi. 8). 

Frent&ni, a Samnite people, inhabiting a 
well watered territory on the coast of the 
Adriatic, from the river Sagrus on the N. (and 
subsequently almost as far N. as from the 
Aternus) to the river Frento on tho S., from 
which they derived their name. Thoy were 
bounded by the Marrucini on the N., by the 
Peligni and by Samnium on the W., and by 
Apulia on the S. They submitted to the 
Remans in b.c. 804 and concluded a peace with 
the republic (Liv. ix. 45). 

Frento (Fortore) i a river in Italy, forming 
the boundary between the Frentani and Apulia, 
rises in the Apennines and falls into the 
Adriatic sea. 

Frini&tes, a people in Liguria, probably the 
same as the Briniates, who, after being sub- 
dued by the Romans, were transplanted to 
Samnium. 

Frisiabdnes, a tribe of the Frisii, inhabiting 
the islands at the mouth of the Rhine. 

Frisii, a people in the NW. of Germany, in- 
habited the coast from the E. mouth of the 
Rhine to the Aniisia (Fins), and on the S. to 
the Bructeri, comprising Friesland, Grdningen , 
&c. Tacitus divided them into Majorca ana 
Minorca , the former in the E., and the latter 
in the W. of tho country. The Frisii were on 
friendly terms with the Romans from the first 
campaign of Drusus till a.d. 28, when the 
oppressions of the Roman officers drove them 
to revolt. In the fifth century they joined the 
Saxons and Angli in their invasion of Britain. 
(Tac. Germ. 84; Dio Cass. liv. 82; Procop. 
B. G. iv. 20.) 

Frontlmxs, Sex. Julius, was praetor a.d. 70, 
and in 75 succeeded Ceres lis as governor of 
Britain, where he distinguished himself by the 
conquest of the Silures, and maintained the 
Roman power unbroken until superseded by 
Agricola in 78. In 97 Frontinus was nomi- 
nated curator aquarum. He died about 106. 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 89; Agr. 17; Plin. Ep. iv. 8, 
ix. 19.) He evidently possessed considerable 
knowledge both of engineering and of strategy. 
Two of ms works are still extant : — 1 . Strategy 
maticon Libri III, a sort of treatise on the art 
of war, developed in a collection of the sayingB 
and doings of the most renowned leaders of 
antiquity, written as a supplement to a military 
work which is lost : a fourth book is different 
in plan and style and was added by an unknown 
writer. 2. Be Aquaeductibm Urbia Bomae 
Libri IT, which forms a valuable contribution 
to the history of architecture {Diet, of Ant . 
art Aquaeductua). The best edition of the 
Strategematica is by Gundeimaim, Lips. 
1888; of the Be Aquaeductibua by Polenus, 
Patav. 1722, and by Bficheler, Lips. 1858. It 
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fa often published with Vitruvius.— In the 
sollection of the Agrimensores or Bei Agrariae 
Auctores (ed. Goesius, Amst. 1674 ; ed. Lach- 
mann, Berlin, 1848) are preserved extracts 
from treatises ascribed to Frontinus on the art 
of measuring land and ascertaining boundaries. 
{Diet, of Ant. art. Groma.] 

Pronto, X. Cornelius, was born at Cirta in 
Numidia, in the reign of Domitian, and came 
to Borne in the reign of Hadrian, where he 
attained great celebrity as a pleader and a 
teacher of rhetoric. He was entrusted with 
the education of the future emperors M. 
Aurelius and L Verus, who entertained, especi- 
ally the former, the deepest affection for him, 
and rewarded him with wealth and honours. 
He was raised to the consulship in a.d. 148. So 
great was his fame as a speaker that a sect of 
rhetoricians arose who were denominated 
Frontoniani , professing to avoid the exag- 
geration of the Greek sophistical school, and 
bestowing especial care on the purity of their 
language and the simplicity of their style. But 
that Fronto’s influence upon taBte and educa- 
tion was not good is evident from the fact that 
he led the way in depreciating the authors of 
the Augustan age, that Gracchus, Cato, Ennius, 
and Plautus took the place of Cicero, Virgil and 
Horace in schools and in public esteem (Diet, 
of Ant. art. Ludus Litter arms). Fronto lived 
till the reign of M. Aurelius. The latest of his 
epistles belongs to the year 166. — Up to a 
recent period no work of Fronto was known to 
be in existence, with the exception of a corrupt 
and worthless tract entitled De Differ entiis 
Vocabulorum , and a few fragments preserved 
by the grammarians. But about the year 1814 
Angelo Mai discovered on a palimpsest in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan a considerable 
number of letters which had passed between 
Fronto, Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, L. Verus, 
and various friends, together with some short 
essays. These were published by Mai at Milan 
in 1816, and in an improved form by Niebuhr, 
Buttmann and Heindorf, Berlin, 1816. Subse- 
quently Mai discovered on a palimpsest in the 
Vatican Library at Borne, upwards of 100 new 
letters ; and he published these in Borne in 
1828, together with those which had been pre- 
viously discovered. It iB clear from his works 
that his reputation as a great writer and orator 
was undeserved. As an author he is without 
genius, but vain and pretentious, with a man- 
nerism arising from his effort to revert to an 
antique style. The value of his writings lies in 
their notice of contemporary men and manners. 
Ed. by S. Naber, Lips. 1867. 

Pronto, Papirius, a jurist, who probably 
lived about the time of Antoninus Pius, or 
rather earlier. 

Fnudno (FruBinas, -atis : Frosinone), a town 
of the Hemici in Latium, in the valley of the 
river Cosas, and subsequently a Boman colony. 
It was celebrated for its prodigies. (Strab. p. 
287 ; Juv. iii. 224 ; Liv. xzvi. 9.) 

Fuceutia, Fuoentla. [Alba, No. 4.] 

Pacinos Locus (Lago di Celano or Capi* 
strano), a large lake in the centre of Italy and 
in the country of the Marsi, about thirty miles 
in circumference, into which all the mountain 
streams of the Apezmines flow. As the water 
of this lake had no visible outlet, and frequently 
inundated the surrounding country, the emperor 
Claudius constructed an emissarium or artificial 
channel for carrying off the waters of the lake 
into the river Liris. (Verg. Aen. vii. 769; Tac. 
Ann. xii. 67; Suet. Claud. 20; Plin. xxxvi. 
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124.) This emissarium is still nearly perfect i 
it is almost three miles in length. It appears 
that the actual drainage was relinquished soon 
after the death of Claudius, for it was reopened 
by Hadrian. (For a fuller description see Diet* 
of Ant. art. Emissarium). 

FflfXus C&l&nus. [Calenub.] 

Fufluns, the Etruscan name of Dionysus. 

Fulgentius, Fablus Plancftdes, a Latin 
grammarian about a.d. 480 to 660. He was re- 
lated to Fulgentius bishop of Buspe, in Africa, 

а. d. 608, ana probably belonged to the same 
country. He is the author of : 1. Mytholo - 
giarum Libri III ad Catum Presbyterum , a 
collection of mythological tales. His models 
are Apuleius ana Martianus Capella. 2. Expo - 
8itio Sermonum Antiquorum cum Testimoniis , 
a glossary of obsolete words and phrases; of 
very little value. 8. Liber de Expositions 
Virgilianae Continentiae , an allegorical ex- 
planation of the Virgilian poems. 4. De Aeta- 
tibua Mundi , a universal history, of little worth. 
Ed. by Van Staveren, Lug. Bat. 1742, and in 
Mythogr. Lat. by Bunte, Bremen, 1862. 

Fulglnla, Fulginlum (Fulginas, -atis: Fo- 
ligno), a town in the interior of Umbria on the 
Via Flaminia, was a municipium. 

Fulvia. 1. The mistress of Q. Curius, one 
of Catiline’s conspirators, divulged the plot to 
Cicero. [Catilina.]— 2. A daughter of M. Ful- 
vius Bambalio of Tusculum, thrice married, 
first to the notorious P. Clodius, by whom she 
had a daughter Clodia, afterwards the wife of 
Octavianus; secondly to C. Scribonius Curio, 
and thirdly to M. Antony, by whom she had 
two sons. She was a bold and ambitious woman. 
In the proscription of b.c. 48 she acted with 
the greatest arrogance and brutality : she gazed 
with delight upon the head of Cicero, the victim 
of her husband. Her turbulent and ambitious 
spirit excited a new war in Italy in 41. Jealous 
of the power of Octavianus, and anxious to 
withdraw Antony from the East, she induced L. ' 
Antonius, the brother of her husband, to take 
up arms against Octavianus. But Lucius was 
unable to resist Octavianus, and threw himself 
into Perusia, which he was obliged to surrender 
in the following year (40). Fulvia fled to 
Greece and died at Sicyon in the course of the 
same year (Veil. Pat. ii. 74). 

Fulvia Gens, plebeian, but one of the most 
illustrious Roman gentes. It originally came 
from Tusculum. The principal families in the 
gens are those of Centumalus, Flaccus, Nobi- 
lior, and Paetinus. 

Fundftnlus. 1. C., father of Fundania, the 
wife of M. Terentius Varro, is one of the speakers 
in Varro’s dialogue De Be Bustica.~ 2. X, 
defended by Cicero, b.c. 66; but the scanty 
fragments of Cicero’s speech do not enable ue 
to understand the nature of the charge.— 3. A 
writer of comedies praised by Horace (Sat. i. 
10, 41, 42). 

Fundi (Fundanus : Fondi ), an ancient town 
in Latium on the Appia Via, at the head of a 
narrow bay of the sea running a considerable 
way into the land, called the Laoui Fund&nus. 
Fundi was a municipium sine suffragio [Caere] 
in B.c. 888, received the full franchise in 188, 
and was subsequently colonised by the veterans 
of Augustus. The surrounding country pro- 
duced good wine. There are still remains at 
Fondi of the walls of the ancient town. (Liv. 
viii. 14, xxxviii. 86 ; Strab. p. 284 ; Hor. Sat. l 

б, 84 ; Mart. xiii. 118.) 

Furefilae Caudlnae. [Caudxum.] 

Fflrla Gens, an ancient patrician gens, prob* 
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ably came from Tusculum. The most cele- 
brated families of the gens bore the names of 
Cjjollub, Medulunus, Pacilus, and PmLUS. 
For others of less note see Bibaculub, Crab- 

BIPES, PURPUREO. 

Ftnae. [Erinyes.^ 

Fnrlna, an Italian divinity, who had a sacred 
grove at Borne. Her worship seems to have 
become extinct at an early time. An annual 
festival ( Furinalia or Furinales feriae ) had 
been celebrated in honour of her on July 25, 
and a flamen (ft amen Furinalia) conducted her 
worship. She had also a temple in the neigh- 
bourhood of Satricum. (Cic. N. D. iii. 46 ; ad 
Q. Fr. iii. 1 ; Varr. L. L. vi. 19.) She is con- 
nected by some writers with the Furies; but 
this seems only an attempt at etymology. 

G. Furnlus, a friend and correspondent of 
Cicero, was tribune of the plebs b.c. 50 ; sided 
with Caesar in the Civil war ; and after Caesar’s 
death was a staunch adherent of Antony. After 
the battle of Actium, 81, he was reconciled to 
Augustus, through the mediation of his son, 
was appointed consul in 29, and was prefect of 
Hither Spain in 21. (Appian, B. C. v. 80, 187 ; 
Dio Cass. Iii. 42 ; Cic. Fam. viii. 11.) 

FU8CU8. 1. Arelllus, a rhetorician at Borne 
in the latter years of Augustus, instructed in 
rhetoric the poet Ovid. He declaimed more 
frequently in Greek than in Latin, and his style 
of declamation is described by Seneca as more 
brilliant than solid, antithetical rather than 
eloquent (Sen. Oontr. ii. 1). His rival in teach- 
ing and declaiming was Porcius Latro. [La- 
tro.]— 2. Aristlus, a friend of the poet Horace, 
who addressed to him an ode (Od. i. 22) and 
an epistle (Ep. i. 10), and who also introduces 
him elsewhere (Sat. i. 9, 61 ; 10,88).— 3. Corne- 
lius, one of the most active adherents of 
Vespasian in his contest for the empire, a.d. 69. 
In the reign of Domitian he was sent against 
the Dacians, by whom he was defeated. (Juv. 
iv. 112; Tac. Hist. ii. 86, iii. 42, iv. 4.) Martial 
wrote an epitaph on Fuscus (Ep. vi. 76), in 
which he refers to the Dacian campaign. 


G. 

G&bae (N/3ai>. 1. (Darabgherd ?), a fortress 
and royal residence in the interior of Perns, SE. 
of Pasargadae, near the borders of Carmania 
(Strab. p. 728).— 2. Or Gabaza, or Cazaba, a 
fortress in Sogdiana, on the confines of the 
Massagetae (Arrian, iv. 17). 

G&bala (rd&a\a), a seaport town of Syria 
Seleucis, S. of Laodicea; whence good storax 
was obtained (Plin. xii. 124). 

G&b&li, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, whose | 
country possessed silver mines and good pastu- j 
rage. Their chief town was Anderitum Anti- 
rieux). (Caes. B. G. vii. 75 ; Strab. p. 191.) 

G&bl&na or -5n5 (Tapiavfj, raf&iyrn), a fertile , 
district in the Persian province of Susiana, W. j 
of M. Zagros. I 

G&bli (Gabinus : nr. Castiglione , Bu.), a town 
in Latium, on the Lacus Gabinus (Logo di 
Oavi), between Borne and Praeneste, was in 
early times one of the most powerful Latin 
cities; a colony from Alba Longa; and the 
place, according to tradition, where Bomulus 
was brought up (Pint. Bom . 6; Dionys. i. 84). 
It was taken by Tarquinius Superbus by strata- 
gem (Liv. i. 58), and it was in ruins in the time 
of Augustus (Gabiis desertior vicua, Hor. Ep. i. 
11. 7). The einctua Gabinus, a peculiar mode 
of wearing the toga at Borne, appears to have 
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been derived from this town. Near Gabii are 
the immense stone quarries from whioh a part 
of Borne was built (of. Tac. Ann. xv. 48). 

A. Gablnlus, dissipated his fortune in youth 
by his profligate mode of life. He was tribune 
of the plebs b.c. 66, when he proposed and 
carried a law conferring upon Pompey the com- 
mand of the war against tne pirates, with power 
to raise an army and a fleet of 600 ships, and to 
select his legati and quaestors, while he acted 
as supreme commander (practically a dictator) 
for three years over all the Mediterranean and 
over the coasts Jor fifty miles inland. He 
was praetor in 61, and consul in 58 with L. 
Piso. Both consnls supported Clodius in his 
measures against Cicero, which resulted in the 
banishment of the orator. In 57 Gabinius went 
to Syria as proconsul. His first attention was 
directed to the affairs of Judea. He restored 
Hyrcanus to the high-priesthood, of which he 
had been dispossessed by Alexander, the son of 
Aristobulus, and he suppressed revolts of JewB, 
imposing heavy taxation. He next marched 
into Egypt, and restored Ptolemy Auletes to 
the throne. The restoration of Ptolemy had 
been forbidden by a decree of the senate, and 
by the Sibylline books; but Gabinius had been 
promised by the king a sum of 10,000 talents 
for thiB service, and set at nought both the 
senate and the Sibyl. His government of the 
province was marked by the most shameful 
venality and oppression. He returned to Borne 
in 54. He was accused of majestas or high 
treason, on account of liis restoration of Ptolemy 
Auletes in defiance of the Sibyl and the au- 
thority of the senate. He was acquitted on this 
charge; but he was forthwith accused of ex- 
tortion, specially on account of the receipt of 
10,000 talents from Ptolemy. He was defended 
by Cicero, who had been persuaded by Pompey 
to undertake the defence. Gabinius was con- 
demned on this charge, and went into exile. 
He was recalled by Caesar in 49, and in the 
following year ( 48 ) was sent into Illyricum by 
Caesar with some newly levied troops to re- 
inforce Q. Comificius. He died in Illyricum 
about the end of 48 . (Cic. de Imp. Pomp.; 
Plut. Pomp. 25 ff. ; Dio Cass, xxxix. 55-68 ; 
Bell. Alex. 44 .) 

G&d&ra (rdSopa : Fahapr}v6s *• Um-Keis), & 
large fortified city of Palestine, one of the ten 
wmoh formed the Decapolis in Peraea, stood a 
little S. of the Hieromax (Yamnuk), an eastern 
tributary of the Jordan. The surrounding dis- 
trict, SE. of the lake of Tiberias, was called 
GadSris, and was very fertile. Augustus pre- 
sented Gadara to king Herod, after whose death 
it was assigned to the province of Syria. It was 
made the seat of a Christian bishopric. There 
were celebrated baths in its neighbourhood, at 
Amatha. (Strab. p. 759 ; Jos. Ant . xii. 8.) 

Glides (rd Tdbupa : r« Seipevs, Gaditanus : 
Cadiz), a very ancient town in HiBpania Baetica, 
W. of the Pillars of Hercules, founded by the 
Phoenicians, and one of the chief seats of their 
commerce in the W. of Europe, was situated on 
a small island of the same name (I. de Leon), 
separated from the mainland by a narrow chan- 
nel, which in its narrowest part was only the 
breadth of a stadium, and over which a bridge 
was built. Herodotus says (iv. 8) that the 
island of Erythla was close to Gadeira; whence 
most later writers supposed the island of Gades 
to be the same as the mythical island of Erythia, 
from which Heracles carried off the oxen of 
Geryon (Strab. pp. 148, 168; Diod. v. 20; Hes. 
Th . 287, 979). In Boman times a new town 
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was built by Cornelius Balbus, a native cf 
Gades, and the circumference of the old and 
new towns together was only 20 stadia. The 
town, however, included inhabitants on the main- 
land opposite the island, as well as those on a 
smaller island ( 8 . Sebastian or Trocadero) in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the larger one. 
After the first Punic war Gades came into the 
liandB of the Carthaginians, having previously 
been merely under their hegemony ; and in the 
second Punic war it surrendered of its own 
accord to the Romans. Its inhabitants received 
the Roman franchise from Julius Caesar in b.c. 
49 (Dio Cass. xli. 24). It became a municipium, 
and was called Augusta urbs Julia Oaditana. 
— Gades was from the earliest to the latest 
times an important commercial town. Its 
inhabitants were wealthy and luxurious, and 
their licentious dances were notorious at 
Rome (Juv. xi. 162). Gades possessed cele- 
brated temples of Cronus and Heracles. — GadeB 
gave its name to the Fretum Gadit&nnm, 
the straits at the entrance of the Mediterra- 
nean between Europe and Africa ( Straits of 
Gibraltar). 

Gaea or Ge (rata or Ty), the personification 
of the earth. Homer describes her as a divine 
being, to whom black sheep were sacrificed, and 
who wab invoked by persons taking oaths; 
and he calls her the mother of Erechtneus and 
Tityus. But though she takeB in Homer no 
prominent position, yet the inference is that lie 
has merely put aside the myths about her, not 
that they are later than his period. Her im- 
portance before Homer’s time is indicated by 
her position in the oaths and sacrifices beside 
Zeus and Helios (II. iii. IDS, xviii. 269). In 
Hesiod she is the first being that sprang from 
Chaos, and gave birth to Uranus and Pontus. 
By Uranus she became the mother of Oceanus, 
Coeus, CriuB, Hyperion, Iapetus, Thin, Rheia, 
Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Thetys, Cronos, 
the Cyclopes, Brontes, Steropes, Arges, Cottus, 
Briareus, and Gyges. These children were 
hated by their father, and Ge therefore con- 
cealed them in the bosom of the earth ; but she 
made a large iron sickle, gave it to her sons, 
and requested them to take vengeance upon 
their father. Cronos undertook the task, and 
mutilated Uranus. The drops of blood, which 
fell from him upon the earth (Ge), became the 
seeds of the Erinyes, the Gigantes, and the 
Melian nymphs. [For this myth see Uranus.] 
Subsequently Ge became, by Pontus, the mother 
of Nereus, Thaumas, Phorcys, Ceto, and Eury- 
bia. As regards her functions : (1) Ge belonged 
to the deities of the nether world (0eol y 96vioi), 
and hence she is frequently mentioned where 
they are invoked (cf. Aesch. Pers. 220, 621). 
(2) The surnames and epithets given to her have 
more or less reference to her character as the 
all-producing and all-nourishing mother (iraju* 
frfirttpa, Kovporp6<pos, omniparens). (8) She had 
oracular power, which accordingly was shared 
by other deities connected with tne earth and 
its fruits, or with the underworld (Aesch. Eum. 
2; Eur. Iph. T . 1249; Paus. x. 5, 5; Diet, 
of Antiq . art. Oraculum). Her worship was 
noticeable especially at Athens under the name 
of K ovporptyos on the Areiopagus and possibly 
on the Acropolis, and at Olympia in the pre- 
cinct of Zeus (Thuc. ii. 15; Pans. i. 18); but 
altars in her honour existed in many, probably 
in most, Greek cities. At Rome the earth was 
wordlipped under the name of Tellus (which is 
- -only * variation of Terra). She was regarded 
by the Romans also rs one of the gods of the 
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nether world (. Infers ), and is mentioned in con- 
nexion with Ins and the Manes. A temple was 
built to her by the consul P. Sempromus So- 
phus, in B.c. 804. Her festival was celebrated 
on the 15th of April, and was called Fordicidia 
or Hordicidia [see Diet, of Antiq. art. Fordi- 
cidia ]. This sacrifice, consisting of cows, was 
offered up in the Capitol in the presence of 
the Vestals. In art Gaea is represented as a 
matronly figure, often with a cornucopia or 
with fruitB about her : in Borne reliefs with little 
children beside her: she either reclines on 
the ground, or is a half -figure emerging from 
beneath, as in the relief of Pergamum (Giganto- 
machia), and in the terracotta of the birth of 
Erichthonius 

Gaeson, Gaesus, or Gessus (rafew), a river 
of Ionia in Asia Minor, falling into the Gulf of 
Maeander near the promontory of Mycale. 

Gaetfilla (rairovkla), the interior of N. Africa, 
S. of Mauretania, Numidia, and the region bor- 
dering on the SyrteB, reaching to the Atlantic 
Ocean on the W., and of very indefinite extent 
towards the E. and S. The people included 
under the name Gaetuli (rairoDAoi), in its 
widest sense, were the inhabitants of the region 
between the countries just mentioned and the 
Great Desert, and also in the Oases of the 
latter, and nearly as far S. as the river Niger. 
They were a nomad race, including several 
tribes, the chief of whom were the Autoteles 
and Pharusii on the W. coast, the Darae, or 
Gaetuli-Darae, in the steppes of the Great 
AtlaB, and the Melanogaetuli, a black race re- 
sulting from the intermixture of the Gaetuli 
with their S. neighbours, the Nigritae. The 
pure GaetulianB w T ere not an Aethiopic (i.e. 
negro), but a Libyan race, supposed to have 
been the ancestors of the Berber p (Strab. pp. 
826-829; Plin. v. 9, 10). 

Gaetullcus. [Lentulus.] 

Gainai. [Arcadius.] 

G&Iub or Cains. [Caligula.] 

G&Ius, a celebrated Roman jurist, wrote 
under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius. His 
works were very numerous, and great use was 
made of them in the compilation of the Digest. 
One of his most celebrated works was an ele- 
mentary treatise on Roman law, entitled lnsti- 
tutio?ie8, in four books. This work was for a 
long time the ordinary text book used by those 
who were commencing the study of the Roman 
law; but it went out of use after the com- 
pilation of the Institutionea of Justinian, and 
was finally lost. It was again discovered by 
Niebuhr in 1816 in the library of the Chapter 
at Verona. The MS. containing Gaius was 
a palimpsest. The original writing of Gaius 
had on some pages been washed out, and on 
others scratched out, and the whole was re- 
written with the Letters of St. Jerome. The 
task of deciphering the original MS. was a very 
difficult one, and some parts were completely 
destroyed. Ed. by Gbscnen in 1821 ; by Muir- 
head, 1880 ; by Kriiger and Studemund, 1884. 

Gagae (rdycu), a town on the coast of Lycia, 
E. of Myra, whence was obtained the mineral 
called Gagates lapis — that is, jet, or, as it is still 
called in German, gagat (Plin. xxxvi. 141). 
Galaesus. [Galesub.] 

Galanthis. [Galznthias.] 

G&l&tda (rakdreia), daughter of Nereus and 
Doris. For details, see Acis. 

GU&tla (rakarla : rakdnys : in the E. part of 
Anadoli and the W. part of JRumili), a country 
of Asia Minor, composed of parts of Phrygia 
and Cappadocia, and bounded on the W. # S., 
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and SE. by those countries, and on the NE^ 
N., and NW. by Pontus, Paphlagonia, ana 
Bithynia. It derived its name from its inha- 
bitants, who were Gauls that had invaded and 
Bottled in Asia Minor at various periods during 
the third century B.c. First, a portion of the 
army which Brennus led against Greece sepa- 
rated from the main body and marched into 
Thrace, and, having pressed forward as far as 
the shores of the Propontis, some of them 
crossed the Hellespont on their own account, 
while others, who had reached Byzantium, were 
invited to pass the Bosporus by Nicomedes I., 
king of Bithynia, who required their aid against 
his brother Zipoetus (b.c. 279). (Liv. xxxviii. 
1C ; Just. xxv. 2 ; Strab. p. 541.) They Bpeedily 
overran all Asia Minor within the Taurus, and 
exacted tribute from its various princes, and 
served as mercenaries not only in the armies 
of these princes, but also of the kings of Syria 
and Egypt; and, according to one account, 
a body of them found their way to Babylon. 
During their ascendency, other bodies of Gauls 
followed them into Asia. Their progress was 
at length checked by the arms of the kings of 
Pergamum : Eumenes fought against them with 
various fortune ; but Attalus I. gained a com- 
plete victory over them (b.c. 280), and compelled 
them to settle down within the limits of the 
country thenceforth called Galatia, and also, 
on account of the mixture of Greeks with the 
Celtic inhabitants, which speedily took place, 
Graeco-Galatia and Gallograecia. The people 
of Galatia adopted to a great extent Greek 
habits and manners, but preserved their own 
language, which is spoken of as resembling 
that of the Treviri, and some features of their 
national religion, e.g. their assemblies in the 
sacred oak-grove. They retained also their 
political divisions and forms of government. 
They consisted of three great communities or 
cantons, the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and the 
Tectosages, each subdivided into four parts, I 
called by the Greeks rerpapxlat. At the head 
of each of these twelve Tetrarcliies was a chief, 
or Tetrarch, who appointed the chief magistrate 
( Buccurrfis ), and the commander of the army 
(<rrparo^6Aa£), and two lieutenant-generals {faro- 
< TTparo<pv\aK€s ). The twelve tetrarchs together 
had the general government of the country, but 
their power was checked by an assistant senate 
of 800, who met in a place called Dryaenetum, 
i.e. the oak-grove , and had jurisdiction in all 
capital cases (Strab. p. 566 ; Diet, of Ant. art. 
Pagus). This form of government had a na- 
tural tendency to monarchy, according as either 
of the twelve tetrarchs became more powerful 
than the rest, especially under the protection 
of the Homans, to whom Galatia became vir- 
tually subject as the result of the campaign 
which the consul Cn. Manlius undertook against 
the Gauls, to punish them for the assistance 
they had given to Antiochus the Great (b.c. 189). 
At length one of the tetrarchs, Deiotarus, was 
rewarded for his services to the Romans in the 
Mitliridatic war, by the title of king, together 
with a grant of Pontus and Armenia Minor; 
but after the death of his successor, Amyntas, 
Galatia was made by Augustus a Roman pro- 
vince (b.c. 25). It was soon after enlarged by 
the addition of Paphlagonia. Under Constan- 
tine it was restricted to its old limits, and 
under Valens it was divided into two provinces, 
Galatia Prima and Galatia Secunda. The 
country was beautiful and fertile, being watered 
bv the rivers Halys and Sangarius. Its only 
important cities were, in the SW. Pesbinus, 
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the oapital of the Tolistobogi; in the centre 
Ancyra, the capital of the Tectosages ; and ir. 
the NE. Tavium, the capital of the Troomi.— 
Cicero speaks of the Galatians as being among 
the best soldiers levied in Asia (ad Att. vi. 6). 
[For the history of their Christian churches 
see Diet, of the Bible.] 

Galaxlus ( raXd^ios ), a small river in Boeotia, 
on which stood a temple of Apollo Galaxios : it 
derived its name from its milky colour, which 
was owing to the chalky nature of the Boil 
through which it flowed. 

Galba, Sulplelus, a patrician name. 1. P., 
consul b.c. 211, defeated by Hannibal in his re- 
treat from Rome in that year, a loss which was 
compensated by Capua falling into the hands of 
the Romans. Galba received Macedonia sb his 
province, where he remained as proconsul till 
| 204, and carried on the war against Philip. In 
' 200, he was consul a second time, and again 
obtained Macedonia as his province ; but he 
was unable to accomplish anything of import- 
ance against Philip, and waB succeeded in the 
command in the following year l>y Villius 
Tappulus. He was one of the ten commis- 
sioners sent to Greece in 196, after the de- 
feat of Philip by Flamininus, and was one of 
the ambassadors sent to Antiochus in 198. 
(Liv. xxv. 41, xxvii. 22-88, xxxv. 18-16 ; Polyb. 
ix. 6, xxiii. 8). — 2. Ser., was praetor 151, and 
received Spain as liis province. His name 
is infamous on account of hiB treacherous 
murder of the Lusitanians, with their wiveB 
and children, who had surrendered to him on 
the promise of receiving grants of land. Viri- 
athus was one of the few Lusitanians who 
escaped from the bloody scene. [Viriathus.] 
On his return to Rome in 149, he was brought 
to trial on account of the massacre of the 
Lusitanians. His conduct was denounced in 
the strongest terms by Cato, who was then 
eighty-five years old, but he was nevertheless 
acquitted. He was consul 144. Cicero praises 
his oratory in the highest terms. (Appian, Hiap. 
58-60; Plut. Cat. Mag. 15; Nep. Cat. 8; Cic. 
de Or. i. 10, 40). — 3. Ser., great-grandfather of 
the emperor Galba, served under Caesar in the 
Gallic war, and was praetor in 54. After 
Caesar’s death he served against Antony in the 
war of Mutina. — 4. C., father of the emperor 
Galba, was consul in a.d. 22. 

Galba, Ser. Sulplelus, Roman emperor, from 
June, a.d. 68, to January, a.d. 69. He was bom 
near Terracina, on the 24th of December, B.c. 8. 
Both Augustus and Tiberius are said to have 
told him that one day he would be at the head 
of the Roman world, from which we muBt infer 
that he was a young man of more than ordinary 
talents (Tac. Ann. vi. 20). From his parents 
he inherited great wealth. He was invested 
with the curule offices before the legitimate 
age. He was praetor a.d. 20, and consul 88. 
After his consulship he had the government of 
Gaul, 89, where he carried on a successful war 
against the Germans, and restored discipline 
among the troops. On the death of Caligula 
many of his friends urged him to seize the 
empire, but he preferred a private station. 
Claudius entrusted him, in 45, with the adminis- 
tration of Africa, which he governed with 
wisdom and integrity. In the reign of Nero he 
lived for several years in retirement, through 
fear of the tyrant’s suspicion ; but in 61 Nero 
gave bim the government of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, where he remained for eight years. 
In 68 Vindex rebelled in Gaul. About the 
Bame time Galba was informed that Nero had 
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sent secret orders for his assassination. He 
therefore resolved to follow the example of 
Vindex ; bat he did not assume the imperial 
title, and professed to act only as the legate of 
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the Roman senate and people. Shortly after- 
wards Nero was murdered; and Galea pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where he was acknowledged 
as emperor. But his severity and avarice made 
him unpopular, especially with the soldiers. 
His powers had also become enfeebled by age, 
and he was under the sway of favourites, who 
perpetrated many enormities in his name. Per- 
ceiving the weakness of his government, he 
adopted Piso Licinianus as his successor. But 
this only hastened his ruin. Otho, who had 
hoped to be adopted by Galba, formed a con- 
spiracy among the soldiers, who mutinied six 
days after the adoption of Piso. Galba was 
murdered, and Otho waB proclaimed emperor. 
(Life by Suet, and Plut. ; Tac. Hist. i. 7-49; 
Dio Gass, lxiii. 22 ff.). 

Galinas, Claudius, commonly called Galen, 
the celebrated physician, whose works have had 
a longer and more extensive influence on the 
different branches of medical science than those 
of any other individual either in ancient or 
modem times. He was born at Pergamum in 
a.d. 180. His father, Nicon, who was an archi- 
tect and geometrician, carefully superintended 
his education. In his seventeenth year (146), 
his father, who had hitherto destined him to be 
a philosopher, altered his intentions, and, in 
consequence of a dream, chose for him the 
profession of Medicine. He at first studied 
medicine in his native city. In his twentieth 
year (149), he lost his father, and about the 
same time he went to Smyrna for the purpose 
of studying under Pelops the physician, and 
Albinus the Platonic philosopher. He after- | 
wards Btudied at Corinth and Alexandria. He 
returned to Pergamum in his twenty-ninth 
year (158), and was immediately appointed 
physician to the school of gladiators, an office 
which he filled with great success. In 164 lie 
went to Rome for the first time. Here he 
stayed about four years, and gained great 
reputation from his skill in anatomy and 
medicine. He returned to Pergamum in 168, 
but had scarcely settled there, when he re- 
ceived a summons from the emperors M. 
Aurelius and L. Verus to attend them at 
Aquileia in Venetia. Prom Aquileia Galen 
followed M. Aurelius to Rome in 170. When 
the emperor again set out, to conduct the war 
•on the Danube, Galen with difficulty obtained 
pezmission to be left behind at Rome, alleging 
that such was the will of Aesculapius. Before 
leaving the city the emperor committed to the 
medical care of Galen nis son Commodus, who 
was then nine years of age. Galen stayed at 
Rome some vears, daring which time he em- 
ployed himself in lecturing, writing, and prac- 
tising, with mat success. He subsequently 
returned to Pergamum, but whether he again 
▼xmted Rome is uncertain. He is said to have I 
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died in the year 200, at the age of seventy, in 
the reign of Septimius Severus ; but it is not 
improbable that he lived some years longer. 
Galen wrote a great number of works on 
medical and philosophical subjects. The 
works still extant under his name consist of 
eighty-three treatises acknowledged to be 
genuine j nineteen whose genuineness has been 
doubted ; forty-five undoubtedly spurious ; 
nineteen fragments ; and fifteen commentaries 
on different works of Hippocrates. Galen 
attached himself exclusively to none of tlie 
medical sects into which tne profession was 
divided, but chose from the tenets of each what 
he believed to be good and true, and called 
those persons slaves who designated them- 
selves as followers of Hippocrates, Praxagoras, 
or any other man. The best edition of his 
works is byKiihn, Lips. 1821-1888, 20vols. 8vo. 

Galepsus {Ta\rj^6s : TaX^iosj, a town in 
Macedonia, on the Toronaic gulf (Thuc. iv. 107). 
Gklirlus Maximianus. [Maximianus.] 
G&lirfus Trach&lus. [Trachalus.] 

Galesus or Galaesus ( Oaleso ), a river in the 
S. of Italy, flows into the gulf of Tarentum 
(Liv. xxv. ll), through the meadows where the 
sheep fed whose wool was so celebrated in 
antiquity ( dulce pellitis ovibua Galaesi flu- 
men, Hor. Od. ii. 6, 10 ; cf. Mart. xii. 68, 8). 

G&lius (r«£A«oy) — that is, 1 the lizard ’ — Bon of 
Apollo and ThemiBto, the daughter of the 
Hyperborean king ZabiuB. In pursuance of an 
oracle of the Dodonean Zeus, Galeus emigrated 
to Sicily, where he built a sanctuary to his 
father Apollo. (Cic. Div. i. 20 ; Ael. V. H. xii. 
46 ; Paus. vi. 2, 2.) The Galedtae, a family of 
Sicilian soothsayers, derived their origin from 
him. The principal seat of the Galeotae was 
the town of Hybla, which was hence called 
Galeotis or Galeatis. The lizard was a sacred 
animal of Apollo, and it is probable that the 
whole story denotes an early establishment of 
the worship of Apollo in Sicily. 

Galgacui or Calgacus, the chief of the Cale- 
donian tribes who fought with the Romans at 
the Mons Graupius (Tac. Aar. 29). 

GalQaea (Ta\i\ala) t the N.-most of the three 
divisions of Palestine W. of the Jordan. It lay 
between the Jordan and the Mediterranean on 
the E. and W., and the mountains of Hermon 
and Carmel on the N. and S. It was divided 
into Upper or N. Galilee, and Lower or S. 
Galilee. (Strab. p. 760.) It was very fertile 
and densely peopled ; but its inhabitants were 
a mixed race of Jews, Syrians, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and others, and were therefore despised 
by the Jews of Judaea. [Palaestina.] 
G&linthias or Galanthis (Ov. Met. ix. 806), 
daughter of Proetus of Thebes and a friend of 
Alcmene. When Alcmene was on the point of 

S birth to Heracles, and the Moerae and 
_ ae, at the request of Hera, were en- 
deavouring to delay the birth, Galinthias 
suddenly rushed in with the false report that 
Alcmene had given birth to a son. The hostile 
goddesses were so surprised at this information 
that they withdrew their hands. Thus the charm 
was broken, and Alcmene was enabled to give 
birth to Heracles. The deluded goddesses 
avenged the deception practised upon them by 
metamorphosing Galinthias into a weasel or 
a cat (ya\rj). Hecate, however, took pity upon 
her, and made her her attendant, and Heracles 
afterwards erected a sanctuary to her. At 
Thebes it was customary at the festival of 
Heracles first to offer sacrifices to Galinthiaa. 
(Ov. Met ix. 284 ; Ant. Lib. 29.) 
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Galla. 1. Wife of Constantins, son of (he em- 
peror Oonstantius Chlorus. She was the mother 
of Gallus Caesar. [GallusJ— 2. Daughter 
of the emperor Valentinian I., and second wife 
of Theodosius the Great.— 8. Galla Placidia 
or simply Placidia, daughter of Theodosius the 
Great by No. 2. She fell into the hands of 
Alario, when he took Borne, a.d. 410; and 
Ataulphus, the Gothic king, married her in 
414. After the death of Ataulphus she was 
restored to Honorius ; and in 417 she was mar- 
ried to Constantius, to whom she bore the 
emperor Valentinian III. During the minority 
of the latter she governed the Western Empire. 
She died about 450. 

Gallaecla, the country of the Gallaeci (KaA- 
AcukoC), in the N. of Spain, between the Astures 
and the Durius, was in earlier times included 
in Lusitania. Gallaecia was sometimes used 
in a wider sense to include the country of the 
Astures and the Cantabri. It produced tin 
(especially the country of the Artabri ; cf . Cas- 
sitebides), gold, and a precious stone called 
gemma Gallaica. Its inhabitants were among 
the most uncivilised in Spain. They were 
defeated by D. Brutus, consul b.c. 188, who 
obtained in consequence the surname of Gal- 
laecus. (Strab. pp. 147, 152, 155.) 

Gallia (rj KeA .rucf), TaAaria), was used before 
the time of Julius Caesar to indicate all the 
land inhabited by the Galli or Celtae, and con- 
sequently included not only the later Gaul and 
the N. of Italy, but a part of Spain, the greater 
part of Germany, the British isleB, and other 
countries. The early history of the Celtic race, 
and their various settlements in different parts 
of Europe, are related under Celtae. — 
1. Gallia, also called Gallia Transalplna 
(Varr. B. B. i. 7, 8), or Gallia Ulterior (r ) irrrcp- 
dAiretos or inrhp ruv 'AAireW KcArucfj, Strab. 
p. 176 ; TaAarai Tpav<raAirivoi, Polyb. ii. 15), to 
distinguish it from Gallia Cisalpina or the N. 
of Italy. Gallia Bracc&ta and Gallia Com&ta 
are also used in contradistinction to Gallia 
Togata or the N. of Italy, but these names are 
not identical with the whole of Gallia Trans- 
alpine. Oallia Braccata was the part of the 
country first subdued by the Romans, the later 
Provincia, and was so called because the 
inhabitants wore braccae or trowsers. Oallia 
Comata was the remainder of the country, 
excluding Gallia Braccata, and derived its 
name from the inhabitants wearing their hair 
long. The Romans were acquainted with only 
a small portion of Transalpine Gaul till the 
time of Caesar. In the time of Augustus it was 
bounded on the S. by the Pyrenees and the 
Mediterranean; on the E. by the river Varus 
and the Alps, which separated it from Italy, 
and by the river Rhine, which separated it 
from Germany ; on the N. by the German 
Ocean and the English Channel ; and on the 
W. by the Atlantic: thus including not only 
the whole of France and Belgium, but a part of 
Holland, a great part of Switzerland, and all 
the provinces of Germany W. of the Rhine. 
The greater part of this country is a plain, well 
watered by numerous rivers. The principal 
mountains were MonB Cebenna or Gehenna 
in the S. ; the range of Mons Juba in the E., 
separating the Sequani and the Helvetii ; and 
Mons Vosegus or Vogesus, a continuation of 
the Jura. The chief forest was the Silva Ab- 
luenna, extending from the Rhine and the 
Treviri as far as the Scheldt. The principal 
rivers were, in the E. and N., the Rhenus 
(Rhine), with its tributaries the Mosa (Maas) 
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and Mobella (Moselle) ; the Scaldib (Scheldt) ; 
the Sequana (Seine), with its tributary the 
Matbona (Marne) : in the centre the Ligebib 
(Loire) ; in the W. the Garumna l Garonne ) ; and 
in the S. the Rhodanus ( Bhone ). These river 
names dated from a time long before the Ro- 
man acquaintance with Gaul. The Arab was so 
called by the Romans, instead of its original 
name Sauconna, which came again into use and 
still survives in the modem name Sa&ne. The 
country was celebrated for its fertility in 
ancient times, and possessed a numerous and 
warlike population. — The Greeks, at a very 
early period, became acquainted with the S. 
coast of Gaul, where they founded, in B.c. COO, 
the important town of Mabsilia, which in its 
turn founded several colonies, and exercised a 
kind of supremacy over the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. The Romans did not attempt to make 
any conquests in Transalpine Gaul till they had 
finally conquered, not only Africa, but Greece 
and a great port of Western Asia. In b.c. 154 
Q. Opimius went to aid the Massiliots and 
subdued their enemies the Ligures. In b.c. 125 
the consul M. Fulvius Flaccus commenced the 
subjugation of the Salluvii in the S. of Gaul. 
In the next three years (124-122) the Salluvii 
were completely subdued by Sextius Calvinus, 
and Aquae Sextine (Aix) was founded in their 
country, as a fortress (castellum or <f>poupd, 
Strab. p. 180 ; Veil. Pat. i. 15 ; in Liv. Ep. 61 it 
is erroneously called a colony). In 121 the 
Allobroges were defeated by the proconsul 
Domitius Ahenobarbus ; and in the same year 
Q. Fabius Maximus gained a great victory over 
the united forces of the Allobroges and Ar- 
verni, at the confluence of the Isara and the 
Rhone. The S. of Gaul was now made a 
Roman province (Caes. B. G. i. 45) ; and in 118 
was founded the colony of NarboMartius (Nar- 
bonne), which was the chief town of the pro- 
vince (Cic. Brut. 48, 160; Veil. Pat. i. 15). In 
Caesar’s Commentaries the Roman province is 
called simply Provincia , in contradistinction to 
the rest of the country : hence comes the 
modem name of Provence. It was bounded on 
the E. by the Alps, on the N. by the bend of 
the Rhone from the Lake of Geneva to Vienne, 
on the W. by the Upper Garonne and the 
Cevennes, on the S. by the sea and the Eastern 
Pyrenees. The rest of the country was sub- 
dued by Caesar after a struggle of several 
years (58-50). At this time Gaul was divided 
into three parts, Aquitania , Celtica, and Bel- 
gica, according to the three different races by 
which it was inhabited. The Aquitani dwelt 
in the SW. between the Pyrenees and the 
Garumna ; the Celtae, or Galli proper, in the 
centre and W., between the Garumna and the 
Sequana and the Matrona ; and the Belgae in 
the NE. between the two last mentioned rivers 
and the Rhine. The different tribes inhabiting 
Aquitania and Belgica are given elsewhere. 
[Aquitania: Belgae.] The most important 
tribes of the Celtae or Galli were : 1. Between the 
Sequana and the Liger : the Armoricae civi- 
tates , under which name were included several 
tribes dwelling on the coast between the mouths 
of these two rivers [Armorica] ; the Aulebci, 
dwelling more inland, the Namnetes, Ande 
cavi or Andes, on the banks of the Liger ; E. of 
them the Cabnutes ; and on the Sequana, the 
Parish, Senones, and Tbicabbes.— 2 Between 
the Liger and the Garumna : on the coast the 
Pictones and Santones; inland the Tuboneb, 
probably on both sides of the Liger, the 
Bitubiges Cubi, Lemovices, Petbocobh, and 
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Cadubci; E. oi these, in the mountains of 
Gehenna, the powerful Arvebni (in the modem 
Auvergne) ; and S. of them the Ruteni.— 8. On 
the Rhone and in the surrounding country : 
between the Rhone and the Pyrenees, the 
Volcae ; between the Rhone and the Alps, 
the Salyes or Salluvh; N. of them the 
Cavareb ; between the Rhone, the Isara, and 
the Alps, the Allobboges ; and further N. the 
Aedui, Sequani, and Helvetii, three of the 
most powerful people in all Gaul. — Augustus 
divided Gaul into four provinces. 1. Gallia 
Narbonensis, the Bame as the old Provincia, 
under a proconsul. 2. G, Aquitanica, which 
extended from the Pyrenees to the Liger. 8. G. 
Lugdunensis, the country between the Liger, 
the Sequana, and the Arar, so called from the 
colony of Lugdunum (Lyon), founded by Mu- 
natius Plancus. 4. G. Belgica, the country 
between the Sequana, the Arar, and the Rhine. 
These three last named, conquests of Julius 
Caesar, were (in distinction to G. Narbonensis) 
called Tres Galliae (Liv. Ep. 184; Plin. iv. 
105); they were imperial provinces and each 
was administered by a legatus of the emperor. 
Shortly afterwards the portion of Belgica 
bordering on the Rhine, and inhabited by 
German tribes, was subdivided into two new 
provinces, called Germania Prima and Se- 
cunda , or Germania Superior and Inferior. 
[Germania.] At a later time the provinces of 
Gaul were still further subdivided, till at 
length, under the emperor Gratian, they 
reached the number of seventeen. The 
difference of administration in the old pro- 
vince of G. Narbonensis, and in the ‘three 
Gauls' was much greater than the super- 
ficial distinction of senatorial and imperial 
government. The southern province was 
completely Romanised, and Roman colonies 
took the place of old cantons. Important 
towns of a purely Roman character were thus 
established. Besides Narbo, these were es- 
pecially Arelate (Arles), with commerce from 
the mouth of the Rhone ; Forum Julii (Frtfus) 
the station of the fleet; Baeterrae (Biziera), 
Arausio (Orange), and Nemausus (Nismes) : 
other burgess communities were added after- 
wards: hence the Latin language early took 
root and the distinction began, which still 
exists, between the countries of Langue d'oc and 
Langue d’oil. On the other hand, in the 
three more northern provinces the Celtic 
cantonal organisation remained [Viet, of Ant. 
art. Pagusy, and therefore the old tribal 
influence lasted, and those districts became 
more Blowly and less completely Romanised. 
The only town in these provinces which was 
founded as a colony in an early period of the 
conquest, and did not grow out of a canton, was 
Lugdunum, which eventually took the pre- 
cedence of all Gallic towns until the end of the 
third century, when Treviri (Tr&ves) became 
the capital of Gaul. And the policy of 
Augustus allowed to the three provinces the 
right of assembling at Lugdunum a diet of 
representatives from sixty-four cantons, which 
not only consolidated the nation in religious 
matters but also had political functions for 
considering and presenting to Rome their 
complaints or decures. The rhetoricians and 
poets of Gaul, first in the towns of the old 
province and at Lugdunum, but afterwards in 
others also, occupy a distinguished place in the 
later history of Roman literature ; and Burdi- 
Oala, Narbo, Lugdunum, Augustodunum, and 
other towns, possessed schools, in which litera- 
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tore and philosophy were cultivated with 
success. On the dissolution of the Roman 
empire, Gaul, like the other Roman provinces, 
was overrun by barbarians, and the greater 
part of it finally became subject to the Franci 
or Franks, under their king Clovis, a.d. 496.— 
2. Gallia Ciialpina, also called G. Citerior 
and G. Togftta, a Roman province in the N. of 
Italy, was bounded on the W. by Liguria and 
and Gallia Narbonensis (from which it was 
separated by the Alps), on the N. by Rhaetia 
and Noricum, on the E. by the Adriatic and 
Venetia (from which it was separated by the 
Athesis), and on the S. by Etruria and Umbria 
(from which it was separated by the river 
Rubico). It was divided by the Po into Gallia 
Transpad&na, also called Italia Transpadana, 
in the N., and Gallia Cispad&na in the S. 
The greater part of the country is a vast plain, 
drained by the Padus (Po) and its affluents, 
and has always been one of the most fertile 
countries of Europe. It was originally in- 
| habited by Ligurians, Umbrians, Etruscans, 
> and other races ; but its fertility attracted the 
! Gau^s, who at different periods crossed the 
Alpt, and settled in the country, after expelling 
I the original inhabitants. We have mention of 
' five distinct immigrations of Gauls into the N. 
; of Italy. The first was in the reign of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, and is said to have been led by 
Bcllovesus, who settled with his followers in 
1 le country of the Insubres, and built Milan. 
The second consisted of the Cenomani, who 
settled in the neighbourhood of Brixia and 
Verona. The third of the Salluvii, who pressed 
forward as far as the Ticinus. The fourth of 
the Boii and Lingones, who crossed the Po, and 
took {possession of the country as far as the 
Apennines, driving out the Etruscans and 
Umbrians. The fifth immigration was the 
most important, consisting of the warlike race 
! of the Senones, who invaded Italy in immense 
| numbers, under the command of Brennus, and 
took Rome in b.c. 890. Part of them subse- 
quently recrossed the Alps and returned home ; 
but a great number of them remained in the 
j N. of Italy, and were for more than a century 
a source of terror to the Romans. After the 
first Punic war the Romans resolved to make 
' a vigorous effort to subdue their dangerous 
: neighbours. In the course of four years 
! (225-222) the whole country was conquered, 
and the Latin colonies Cremona and Placentia 
| were founded in 218 to retain the hold upon it. 

I The inhabitants, however, did not bear the yoke 
I patiently, and it was not till after the final 
| defeat of the Boii in 191 that the country 
; became submissive to the Romans. Roman 
! colonies, Bononia (189) and Parma and 
Mutina (188), were now founded, and other 
towns grew up with the prolongation of the Via 
| Flaminia (under the name of Via Aemilia) to 
Placentia. By Sulla it was erected into a 
Roman province under a proconsul in b.c. 81. 

; In 49 the civitaa, which since the Social war 
, had belonged to G. Cispadana, was extended to 
G. Transpadana. After 42, however, it reokoned 
as part of Italy, and Augustus constituted G. 
Cispadana the eighth, and G. Transpadana the 
eleventh, region. — The most important tribes 
were ; in Gallia Transpadana, in the direction 
of W. to E., the Taurini, Salassi, Libici, 
Insubres, Cenomani; in G. Cispadana, in the 
same direction, the Bon, Lingones, Senones. 

GalliSnus, with his full name, P. Licinius 
Valerianus Egnatius Galljenub, Roman em- 
peror, a.d. 260-268. He succeeded his father 
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Valerian, when the latter was taken prisoner by 
the Persians in 260; bnt he had previously 
reigned in conjunction with him from 258. 
GaUienus was indolent, profligate, and indif- 
ferent to the public welfare ; and his reign was 
one of the most ignoble and disastrous in the 
history of Borne. The barbarians ravaged the 
fairest portion of the empire, and the inhabi- 
tants were swept away by one of the most 
frightful plagues recorded in history. This 
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pestilence followed a long protracted famine. 
When it was at its greatest height, 5000 sick 
are said to have perished daily at Borne ; and, 
after the scourge had passed away, it was 
found that the inhabitants of Alexandria were 
diminished by nearly two-thirds. The over- 
throw of the empire was averted mainly by 
able officers, who Bprang up in every dis- 
trict, and asserted the dignity of independent 
princes. The armies levied by these usurpers, 
who are commonly distinguished as The Thirty 
Tyrants , in many cases protected the empire 
from external dangers by arresting the pro- 
gress of the invaders, and restored order in the 
provinces which they governed. Gallienus was 
at length slain by his own soldiers in 268, while 
besieging Milan, in which the usurper Aureolus 
had taken refuge. (Trebell. Poll. Gallienus; 
Zos. i. 87 ff.) 

Gallin&ria. 1. ( Galinara ), an island off the 
coaBtof Liguria, celebrated for its number of 
hens ; whence its name.— 2. Silva, a forest of 
pine-trees near Cumae in Campania (Cic. 
Fam. ix. 28; Juv. iii. 807 ; Strab. p. 248). 

Gftllio, Jfinlus. 1. A Roman rhetorician, 
and a friend of M. Annaeus Seneca, the rheto- 
rician, whose Bon he adopted (Quint, iii. 1, 
21 ; Tac. Dial. 26). He was put to death by 
Nero. In early life he had been a friend of 
Ovid (j Ex Pont. iv. 11).— 2. Son of the rhetori- 
cian M. Annaeus Seneca, and an elder brother 
of the philosopher Seneca, was adopted by 
No. 1. After his consulship he became, in a.d. 
52, proconsul of Acliaia. He is spoken of with 
great affection by Seneca and by Statius (who 
calls him dulcis) ; he survived Seneca, but put 
an end to his own life soon afterwards in 64. 
(Dio Cass. lx. 85, lxii. 25 ; Sen. JEp. 104 ; Stat. 
Silv. ii. 7, 82 ; Tac. Ann. xv. 78.) 

Q. Gallius, was a candidate for the praetor- 
ship in b.c. 64, and was accused of ambitus or 
bribery by M. Calidius. He was defended on 
that occasion by Cicero in an oration of which 
a few fragments have come down to us. He 
was praetor urbanus b.c. 68, and presided at 
the ttlal of C. Cornelius. (Val. Max.viii. 10.) — 
He left two sons, Q. Gallius, who was praetor 
iu 48, and was put to death by the triumvirs ; 
and X. Gallius, who is mentioned as one of 
Antony’s partisans in 48 (Suet. Any. 27). 

Gallograecla. [Galatia.] 

Galldulus, a public crier at Borne, probably 
contemporary with the younger Scipio, whose 
wealth and gluttony passed into the proverb 
‘to Uve like GaUonius’ (Cic. De Fin. ii. 8, 
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24, pro Quint. 80, §4). He was satirised by 
Lucilius and by Horace (Sat. ii. 2, 46). 

Gallus, Aeuus. 1. A jurist, contemporary 
with Cicero and Varro, though probably rather 
older than either. He was the author of a 
! treatise, De Verborum , quae ad Jus Civile 
pertinent , Signification which is frequently 
cited by the grammarians. (Gell. xvi. 5 ; 
Macrob. vi. 8, 16.)— 2. An intimate friend of the 
geographer Strabo, was prefect of Egypt in 
the reign of Augustus. In b.c. 24 he invaded 
Arabia, but was misled by a treacherous guide 
and wandered for nearly six months to a point 
from which he was able to return in sixty days. 
His army had suffered dreadfully from the heat 
and want of water, and he was obliged to re- 
treat with great loss. (Strab. p. 780 ; Dio Cass, 
liii. 29 ; cf . Hor. Od. i. 29.) 

Gallui, L Anicius, praetor b.c. 168, con- 
ducted the war against Gentius, king of the 
Illyrians, whom he compelled to submit to the 
Romans (Liv. xliv. 80, xlv. 48). 

Gallus, C. Aquilllus, a distinguished Roman 
jurist, was a pupil of Q. Mucius Scaevola, and 
the instructor of Serv. Sulpicius. He was 
praetor along with Cicero, b.c. 66. He is often 
cited by jurists in the Digest, but there is no 
direct extract from hiB own works in the Digest 
(Cic. pro Caec . 27, 77.) 

Gallus Salonlnus, L. Aslnlus. 1. Son of C. 
Asinius Pollio, was consul b.c. 8. He waB 
hated by Tiberius, because he had married 
Vipsania, the former wife of Tiberius. In a.d. 
80, Tiberius got the senate to sentence him to 
death, and kept him imprisoned for three years, 
on the most scanty supply of food. He died in 
prison of starvation, but whether his death was 
compulsory or voluntary is unknown. Gallus 
wrote a work, entitled De Comparatione Patris 
ac Ciceroni 8, which was unfavourable to the 
latter, and against which the emperor Claudius 
wrote his defence of Cicero. (Tac. Ann. vi. 
29; Suet. Claud. 41: Gell. xvii. 1.)— 2. Son of 
the preceding, half-brother of Drusus, the son 
of Tiberius. He formed a conspiracy against 
Claudius and was exiled. (Suet. Claud. 18; 
Dio Cass. lx. 27.) 

Gallus, L. Canlulus, was tribune of the plebs, 
b.c. 66, when he supported Pompey. During 
the Civil war he appears to have remained 
neutral. He died in 44. (Cic. ad Att. xv. 18, 
xvi. 14 ; Dio Cass, xxxix. 16 ; Val. Max. iv. 2, 6.) 

Gallus, Cestlus, governor of Syria (legatua 

a. d. 64, 66), under whom the JewB broke out into 
the rebellion which ended in the destruction of 
their city and temple by Titus (Tac. Hist. v. 10). 

Gallus, Constantlus, son of Julius Constan- 
tius and Galla, grandson of Constantius Chlorus, 
nephew of Constantine the Great, and elder 
brother, by a different mother, of Julian the 
Apostate. In a.d. 851 he was named Caesar 
by Constantius II., and was left in the com- 
mand of the East, where he conducted himself 
with the greatest haughtiness and cruelty. Iu 
864 he went to the West to meet Constantius at 
Milan, but was arrested at Petovio in Pannonia, 
and sent to Pola in Istria, where he was put to 
death. 

Gallus, C. ComSlIus, was born at Forum 
Julii (Frijus) in Gaul, of poor parents, about 

b. c. 66. He went to Italy at an early age, and 
began his career as a poet when he was about 
twenty. He had already attained considerable 
distinction at the time of Caesar’s death, 44 ; 
and upon the arrival of Octavian in Italy after 
that event, Gallus joined his party, and soon 
acquired great influence with him. In 41 he 
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was one of the triomyiri appointed by Octa- 
visn to distribute lands in the N. of Italy 
among his veterans, and on that occasion he 
afforded protection to the inhabitants of Man- 
tua and to Virgil. He afterwards accompanied 
Ootavian to the battle of Actium, 81, and com- 
manded a detachment of the army. After the 
battle, Gallus was sent with the army to Egypt, 
in pursuit of Antony; and when Egypt was 
made a Roman province, Octavian appointed 
Gallus the first prefect of the province. He 
remained in Egypt for nearly four years ; but 
he incurred at length the enmity of Octavian, 
though the exact nature of his offence is un- 
certain. According to some accounts he spoke 
of the emperor in an offensive and insulting 
manner ; he erected numerous statues of himself 
in Egypt, and had his own exploits inscribed on 
the pyramids. The senate deprived him of his 
estates, and sent him into exile ; whereupon he 
put an end to his life, b.c. 26. (Dio Cass. Ii. 9, 17, 
23 ; Suet. Aug. 66 ; Strab. p. 819 ; Entrop. vii. 7.) 
The intimate friendship existing between Gal- 
lus and the most eminent men of the time, as 
Asinius Pollio, Virgil, Varus, and Ovid, and the 
high praise they bestow upon him, prove that he 
was a man of great intellectual powers and 
acquirements. Ovid ( Trist . iv. 10, 5) as- 
signs to him the first place among the Roman 
elegiac poets. We know that he wrote a col- 
lection of elegies in four books, the principal 
subject of which was his love of Lycoris, whose 
real name was Cytheris (cf. Ov. Trist. ii. 4, 45, 
Am. iii. 9, 63 ; Propert. iii. 34, 91 ; Verg. Eel. 
ix. 10, x. 1). But all his productions have 
perished; for the four fragmentary poems 
attributed to Gallus (in Wemsdorf, Poet. Lat. 
Miu.) are undoubtedly forgeries. 

Gallus, M. Fadius, a friend of Cicero, 
wrote a panegyric on Cato Uticensis (Cic. ad 
Fam. xxiv. 2). Cicero speaks also of a Q. 
Fadius Gallus and a T. Fadius Gallus, the 
latter of whom was his quaestor in b.c. 63 
(Cic. ad Q. F. i. 4, ad Att. iii. 23). 

Gallus, Sulpiclus, a distinguished orator and 
man of learning, was praetor b.c. 169, and con- 
sul 166, when he fought against the Ligurians. 
In 168. he served as tribune of the soldiers 
under Aemilius Paulus in Macedonia, and dur- 
ing this campaign predicted an eclipse of the 
moon. (Cic. Brut. 20, 78, de. Off. i. 6, 19; 
Liv. xliii. 2, 16, xlv. 44.) 

Gallus, Treboni&nus, Roman emperor, a.d. 
251-254. His full name was C. Vibius Trebo- 
kianus Gallus. He served under Decius in 
the campaign against the Goths, 251, and he is 
said to have contributed by his treachery to 
the disastrous issue of the battle, which proved 
fatal to Decius and his son Herennius. Gallus 
was thereupon elected emperor, and Hostilia- 
nus, the surviving son of Decius, was nominated 
his colleague. He purchased a peace of the 
Goths by allowing them to retain their plunder, 
and promising them a fixed annual tribute. In 
258 the Goths again invaded the Roman 
dominions, but they were driven back by Aemi- 
lianus, whose troops proclaimed him emperor 
in Moesia. Aemilianus thereupon marched into 
Italy; and Gallus was put to death by his own 
soldiers, together with his son Volusianus. 
Pie name of Gallus is associated with nothing 
Rjjit cowardioe and dishonour. In addition to 
tHe misery produced by the inroads of the 
"jatbarians during this reign, a deadly pesti- 
broke out in 252, and continued its ravages 
^ ver every part of the empire for fifteen years. 

L 28-28 ; Zonar. xii. 20.) 


GANYMEDES 

Gallus. 1. A river in Bithynia, rising near 
Modra, on the borders of Phrygia, and falling 
into the SangariuB near Leucae (Strab. p. 648). 
—2. A river in Galatia, which also fell into the 
Sangarius, near Pessinus. From it the priests 
of Cybele are said to have obtained their name 
of Galli (Ov. Fast. iv. 864). 

Gamelti ( yajtfiKioi 6eof ), that is, the divinities 
protecting anapresiding over marriage. These 
divinities are usually regarded as the protec- 
tors of marriage. In Plutarch the names are 
Zeus, Hera, Aphrodite, Peitho, and Artemis 
(Q. 11. 2); in Pollux, Hera, Artemis, and the 
Fates. At Troezen Athene Apaturia was thus 
regarded (Paus. ii. 58). 

Gand&rae (r avbapcu), or Gandarldae, an 
Indian people tributary to the Persian king in 
the Paropamisus, on the NW. of the Punjab, 
between the rivers Indus and SuaBtus. Their 
country was called Gandarltis (ravSapms). 
(Hdt. iii. 91, vii. 66 ; Strab. pp. 697, 699.) 

Gangaridae {Tayyapibat), an Indian people 
about the mouths of the Ganges. 

Ganges (Fayy^s : Ganges or Ganga), the great 
river of India, which it divided into the two 

f. Hindustan) and India extra Gangem {Bur- 
mah , Cochin China , Siam, and the Malay 
Peninsula). It rises in the highest part of the 
Emodi Mon tew {Himalaya), and flows in a 
general SE. direction till it falls by several 
mouths into the head of the Gangeticus Sinus 
{Bay of Bengal) (Strab. p. 719). Like the 
Nile, it overflow's its banks periodically, and 
these inundations render its valley the most 
fertile part of India. The knowledge of the 
ancients respecting it was very imperfect, and 
they give very various accounts of its source, 
its size, and the number of its mouths. The 
breadth which Diodorus assigns to it in the 
lower part of its course, thirty-two stadia, or 
about three miles, is perfectly correct (Diod. 
xvii. 93). The following rivers are mentioned 
as its tributaries : Cainas, Jomanes or Diamu- 
nas, Sarabus, Condochates, Oedanes, Cosoagus 
or Cossoanus, Erannoboas, Sonus or Soas, Sit- 
tocestis, Solomatis, Sambus, Magon, Agoranis, 
Oraalis, Commenases, Cacuthis, Andomatis, 
Amystis, Oxymagis, and Errhenysis (Arrian, 
Ind. 4).— The name GailgA (refy-yr})) is applied 
to a city in the interior of India, on the Ganges, 
where it makes it great bend to the E., perhaps 
Allahabad (Strab. 1. c.). 

Gangra(rdrypa: Kankari), afterwards called 
Germanicopolis, a city of Paphlagonia, near 
the confines of Galatia, was originally a fortress; 
in the time of king Deiotarus, a royal residence. 
In b.c. 7 it was added to Galatia. (Strab.p. 562.) 

Ganos (rdvos), a fortress in Thrace, on the 
Propontis (Xen. Anab. vii. 5, 81). 

Ganvmedei {Tayufiiibris), son of Tros and 
Callirrhoe, and brother of Ilus and Assaracus, 
was the most beautiful of all mortals, and was 
carried off by the gods that he might fill the 
cup of Zeus, and live among the eternal gods 
(If. v. 265, xx. 282 ; Apollod. iii. 12). This is 
the Homeric account ; but other traditions give 
different details. Some call him son of Laome- 
don, others son of Hus, and others again of 
Erichthonius or Assaracus. (Eur. Tro . 822; 
Tzetz. Lye. 84; Hye. Fab. 224, 271.) The 
manner also in which he was carried away from 
the earth is differently described; for while 
Homer mentions the gods in general, later 
writers state that he was carried off by the eagle 
of Zeus (Verg. Aen. v.*258; Hor. Od. iv. 4, 2; 
Apollod. 1. c.) j and this is developed into the 
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account that Zeus himself in the form of an 
eagle was the robber (Ov. Met. z. 155 ; Nonn. 
Dwnys. xv. 280). There is, further, no agree- 
ment as to the place where the event occurred ; 



OanymsdeB, from a copy of the group by Leochares. 
(Visconti, Mu s. Pio Clem.) 


and some legends mentioned Crete (Plat. Legg. 
i. p. 686), though later writers usually represent 
him as carried off from Mount Ida (raptus ah 
Ida , Hor. Od. iii. 20, 15). The early legend 
simply states that Ganymedes was carried off 
that he might be the cup-bearer of Zeus, in 
which office he was conceived to have succeeded 
Hebe (H. xx. 284 ; Pind. 01. xi. 105) ; but later 
writers describe him as the beloved and favourite 



Ganymedes. (Zannoni; Qal. di Firenze, serie 4, vol. 11. 
tav. 101.) 


of Zeus, without allusion to his office. Zeus 
compensated the father for his loss by a pair of 
divine horses. Astronomers have placed Gany- 
medes among the stars under the name of Aqua- 
rius (Serv. ad Aen. i. 28). The Romans called 
him by a corrupt form of his name, C&tamitUS. 
On vase paintings Zeus in hiB own shape is 
usually represented as pursuing Ganymedes, but 
m sculpture the eagle carrying off Ganymedes 
is a favourite subject (cf. Pun. xxxiv. 79) : others 
represent Ganymedes in Phrygian cap fondling 
theeade or giving him drink from a bowl. 

Garama. [Gabamantes.] 

G&r&mantes (r apdfiavrts) the S.most people 
KJ 10 * 11 to the ancients in N. Africa, dwelt far S. 

Great Syrtis in the region called Phasania 
Ujeaeon), where they had a capital city, GSrXma 
(rdpapa ; Moureouk , lat. 26° 58' N., long. 14° 10' 


E.). The> were mentioned by Herodotus as 
an unwarlike people; he places them nineteen 
days’ journey from Aethiopia and the shores of 
the Indian Ocean, fifteen days’ journey from 
Ammonium, and thirty days’ journey from 
Egypt. The Romans obtained fresh knowledge 
of them by the expedition of Cornelius Balbus 
in b.c. 19. (Hdt. iv.174,188; Plin. v. 86; Verg. 
Aen. vi. 795.) In Tacitus they are mentioned 
as allies of Tacfarinas (Ann. iv. 28). 

Garg&nus Mons (Monte Oargano ), a moun- 
tain and promontory in Apulia, on which were 
oak forests (Hor. Od. ii. 9, 7, Ep. ii. 1, 102). 

Garg&ra, -on, or -us (Tdpy opa, -ov, -or : Tap- 
y ape vs). 1. (Kaz-Dagh) the S. summit of M. 
Ida, in the Troad (II. viii. 48 ; Strab. p. 583). — 
2. A city at the foot of M. Ida, on the shore of 
the Gulf of Adramyttium, between Assus and 
Antandrus; said to have been founded origi- 
nally on the summit of the mountain by the 
Leleges; afterwards colonised from Miletus; 
and removed to the lower site on account of the 
inclemency of its situation on the mountain, 
i Its neighbourhood was rich in corn. (Strab. pp 
i 606, 618 ; Verg. Qeorg. i. 108.) 

Gargettus (Tapyrjrrds : TapynTTtos), a demus 
in Attica, belonging to the tribe Aegeis, on the 
NW. slope of Mt. Hymottus ; the birthplace of 
the philosopher Epicurus. 

Garites, a people in Aquitania, neighbours of 
: the Ausci, in the modern Comti de Oauve 
(Caes. B.G. iii. 27). 

Gars&firla, or -Itis (Taptraavpia, or -*tis), a 
pracfectura in Cappadocia, on the borders of 
Lycaouia and Tyanitis. Its chief town was 
called Tapadoupa. (Strab. p. 668.) 

Gar&li, a people of Liguria in the Apennines. 

Garunma (Garonne), one of the chief rivers 
of Gaul, rises in the Pyrenees, flows NW. through 
Aquitania, and forms an estuary below Burdi- 
gala (Bordeaux) (Strab. p. 190; Tibull. i. 7, 11). 

Garumni, a peoj>le in Aquitania on the Ga- 
rumna. 

GathSae (Tad eat), a town in Arcadia on the 
Gatheatas, a river which flows into the Alpheus, 
WSW. of Megalopolis (Paus. viii. 84). 

Gaug&xuela (ra Tauyduij\a : Karmelia ), a 
village in the district of Aturia in Assyria, the 
scene of the last and decisive battle between 
Alexander and Darius Codomannus, b.c. 831, 
commonly called the battle of Abbela. 

Gaulanitis (TauXavtns : Jaulan), a district in 
the N. of Palestine, on the E. side of the Lake 
of Tiberias, as far S. as the river Hieromax, 
named from the town of Golan (TaivAava). 

Gaulos (raOAof : Tav\lrr)s : Gozo), an island 
and a municipium in the Sicilian sea near 
Melite (Malta) (Plin. iii. 92). 

Gaurelfion, Gaurion. [Andbos.J 

Gaurus Mom, Gauranus or -zu X. (Monte 
Gauro ), a volcanic range of mountains in Cam- 
pania, between Cumae and Neapolis, in the 
neighbourhood of Puteoli, noted for good wine, 
and memorable for the defeat of the Samnites 
by M. Valerius Corvus, B.c. 848 (Liv. vii. 82). 

Gaia (rdfa). 1. ( Ghuzzeh ), the last city on 
the SW. frontier of Palestine, and the key of 
the oountry on the side of Egypt, stood on an 
| eminence about two miles from the sea, and was, 
from the very earliest times of which we have 
any record, strongly fortified. It was one of 
the five cities of the Philistines ; and, though 
taken from them more than once by the Jews, 
was each time recovered. It was taken by 
Cyrus the Great, and remained in the hands of 
the Persians till the time of Alexander, who 
only gained possession of it after an obstinate 
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defence of several months (Arrian, An. ii. 27 ; 
Polyb. xvi. 40). In b.c. 816, it fell into the power 
of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, as the result of his 
victory over Demetrius before the city, and was 
destroyed by him. But it again recovered, and 
was possessed alternately by the kings of Syria 
and Egypt, during their prolonged wars, and 
afterwards by the Asmonaean princes of Judaea, 
one of whom, Alexander Jannaeus, again de- 
stroyed it, B.c. 96. It was rebuilt by Gabinius ; 
given by Augustus to Herod the Great; and, 
after Herod’s death, united to the Roman pro- 
vince of Syria (Jos. Ant. xv. 7, 8, xvii. 11, 4). 
In a.d. 66, it was again destroyed in an insur- 
rection of its Jewish inhabitants ; but it re- 
covered once more, and remained a flourishing 
city till it fell into the hands of the Arabs in 
a.d. 684. It was made a Roman colony (Wad- 
dington, 1904), but at what period is uncertain. 
In addition to its importance as a military post, 
it possessed an extensive commerce, carried on 
through its port, Majuma, or Conbtantia.— 
2. ( Ghaz ), a city in the Persian province of 
Sogdiana, between Alexandria and Cyropolis ; 
one of the seven cities which rebelled against 
Alexander in b.c. 828 (Arrian, An. iv. 2). 

G&z&ca (rdfaica : Tabreez ), a city in the N. of 
Media Atropatene, equidistant from Artaxata 
and Ecbatana, was a summer residence of the 
kings of Media (Strab. p. 628). 

GaxSlon (rafyKwv : al. TabiKwv), a town E. of 
the Halys, on the borders of Pontus and Paphla- 
gonia, prob. Vezir Kupreu. It was chief town 
of the district Gazelonitis (Strab. pp. 647, 658). 

Gaziflra (ra(lovpa), in Pontus Galaticus, on 
the river Iris, below Amasia, once the residence 
of the kings of Pontus (Strab. p. 547). 

G6b&18ne (rcjSaA?^), the district of Arabia 
Petraea around the city of Petra, 

Gehenna Hone. [Cebenna.] 

Gedrdlla (r c&oexrla, and rabpatrla : SE. part 
of Beloochistan), the furthest province of the 
Persian empire on the SE. } and a subdivision of 
Ariana, was bounded on the W. by Carmania, 
on the N. by Drangiana and ArachoBia, on the 
E. by the country about the lower course of the 
Indus, and on the S. by the Indian Ocean. It 
is formed by a succession of sandy steppes, 
rising from the sea-coast towards the table- land 
of Ariana, and produced little besides aromatic 
shrubs. The slip of land between the coast and 
the lowest mountain range is watered by several 
rivers; but even this district is for the most 
part only a series of salt marshes. Gedrosiu is 
known in history chiefly through the distress 
from want of water suffered by the armies of 
Cyrus and of Alexander (Arrian, An. vi. 24) . The 
inhabitants were divided by the Greek writers 
into two races, the Ichthyophagi on the sea 
coast, and the Gedrosi in the interior (Strab. | 
pp. 720-728). The latter were a nomad people, | 
whom even Alexander was only able to reduce 
to a temporary subjection. The whole country | 
was divided into eight districts. Its chief cities I 
were Rhambacia and Pura, or Parsis. 1 

Geganla Gens, traced its origin to the mythi- 
cal Gyas, one of the companions of Aeneas. It 
was transplanted to Rome on the destruction of 
Alba by Tullus Hostilius, and enrolled among 
the Roman patricians (Liv. i. 80). There ap- 
pears to have been only one family in this gens, 
that of Macermus, to which belonged consuls 
in the yean 492, 482, B.c. (Liv. ii. 84, iv. 22). 

G61a ft r&a, Ion. T4\i) : Ttk^os, Gelensis : 
nr* Terra Nuova , Ru.), a city on the S. coast of 
Sicily, on a small river (poetically exaggerated) 
of m same name (Fiume di Terra Nnova), 


GELLIUS 

founded by Rhodians from Lindos, and by 
Cretans, b. c. 690 (Hdt. vii. 158 ; Diod. viii* 25; 
Strab. p. 272). It was originally called Lindii 
(Thuc. vi. 4) ; and it is suggested with proba- 
bility that Lindii was on the west side of the 



Coin o I Gala, about 400 9.0. 

Obv., man-headed bull (river-god), teaax; rev., horseman 
with spear. 

river, and that Gela was originally an outpost 
on the east bank. It soon obtained great power 
and wealth ; and, in 582, it founded Agrigentum, 
which became more powerful than the mother 
city. Like the other cities of Sicily, it was 
subject to tyrants, of whom the most important 
were Hippocrates, Gelo, and Hiero. Gelo 
transported half of its inhabitants to Syracuse; 
the place gradually fell into decay, and in the 
time of Augustus was no longer inhabited. The 
poet Aeschylus died here. — N. of Gela were tho 
celebrated Campi GelOi , which produced rich 
crops of wheat (Verg. Aen. iii. 701). 

Gelae. [Cadush.] 

Gelauor (r«Ac hoop), king of Argos, was ex- 
pelled by Danaus. 

Geldftba ( Gellep , below Cologne ), a fortified 
place of the Ubii on the Rhine in Lower Ger- 
many (Tac. Hist. iv. 26 ; Plin. xix. 90). 

Gellut Gens, plebeian, was of Samnite origin, 
and afterwards settled at Rome. There were 
two generals of this name in the Samnite wars : 
Gellius Statius in the second Samnite war, who 
was defeated and taken prisoner, b. c. 805, and 
Gellius Egnatius in the third Samnite war. 
[Egnatius.] The chief family of the Gellii at 
Rome bore the name of Publicola. 

Gelllas (TeWlas), a citizen of Agrigentum in 
the fifth century b. c. celebrated for his wealth 
and his hospitality. When Agrigontum was 
taken by the Carthaginians in 406, he set fire 
to the temple of Athene and perished in tho 
! flames. (Diod. xiii. 88-90 ; Yal. Max. iv. 8.) 

Gellius. 1. Cn., a contemporary of tho 
, Gracchi, the author of a history of Rome from 
the earliest epoch down to B. c. 145 at least. 
The work is lost, but it is frequently quoted by 
later writers (Dionys. ii. 81 ; Macrob^ 16, 21). 

j was probably a native of Rome. He studied 
I rhetoric under T. Castricius and Sulpicius 
Apollinaris, philosophy under Calvisius Taurus 
and Peregrinus Proteus, and enjoyed also the 
friendship and instructions of Favorinus, 
Herodes Atticus, and Cornelius Fronto. While 
yet a youth he was appointed by the praetor to 
act as an umpire in civil causes. The precise 
dates of his birth and death are unknown ; but 
he must have lived under Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, and M. Aurelius, a. j>. 117-180. He wrote 
a work entitled Nodes Atticae , because it was 
composed in a country house near Athens, 
during the long nights of winter. It is of great 
value for its citations from books which have 
perished, and for its notices of persons and of 
manners and customs, being a sort of miscel- 
lany, containing numerous extracts from Greek 
ana Roman writers, on a variety of topics con- 
nected with history, antiquities, philosophy, and 
philology, interspersed with original remark^ 




GELO 

the whole thrown together into twenty books, 
without any attempt at order or arrangement. 
The eighth book is lost with the exception of 
the index. Ed. by Hertz, Berl. 1888 and 1886. 

Gelo (rc'Awv). 1. Son of Dinomenes, tyrant 
of Gela, and afterwards of Syracuse, was de- 
scended from one of the most illustrious families 
in Gela. He held the chief command of the 
cavalry in the service of Hippocrates, tyrant of 
Gela; shortly after whose death he obtained 
the supreme power, b. c. 491. In 485 his aid 
was sought by the Gamori, or oligarchic party 
at Syracuse, who had been driven out by the 
populace. Gelo restored them, but used the 
opportunity to get possession of Syracuse. 
From thiB time he neglected Gela, and bent all 
his efforts to the aggrandisement of Syracuse, 
to which place he removed many of the in- 1 
habitants of other cities of Sicily, especially ! 
Camarina, Megara, and Hyblaea. When the j 
Greeks asked his aid against XerxeB, he offered j 
them a force of 30,000 men on condition that 
he should command the allied army. This 
they refused, fearing perhaps that he might try 
to master Greece as he had mastered Syracuse 
(Hdt. vii. 171). It may have been the case that 
the negotiations fell through because of the 



Coin of Gelo. 

Obv., head of Gelo ; rev., Viotory I a biga, ZYPakoeioi 
rEAONOZ. 


need of troops in Sicily herself ; for in 480 the 
Carthaginians invaded Sicily with an army 
amounting, it is said, to the number of 800,000 
men. Gelo gained a brilliant victory over them 
at Himera on the same day as the battle of 
Salamis. Gelo died in 478 of a dropBy, after 
reigning seven years at Syracuse, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Hiero. His subjects 
showed their sense of the dangers from which 
he saved them. A splendid tomb was erected 
to him by the Syracusans at the public ex- 
pense, and heroic honours were decreed to his 
memory. (Diod. xi. 20-38 ; Pind. Pyth. i. 75.) — 
2. Son of Hiero II., king of Syracuse, who died 
before his father. He received the title of king 
in the lifetime of his father. 

Geldni (TeKwvol), a Scythian people, who 
dwelt in Sarmatia Asiatica, to the E. of the 
river Tana’is (Don). They were said to have 
boon of Greek origin, and to have migrated 
from the Bhores of the Euxine ; but they inter- 
mixed with the Scythians, and lost all traces 
of their Hellenic race. Their chief city was 
called Gelonus (r cA.wJs). (Hdt. iv. 108 ; Verg. 
Georg, ii. 115 ; Hor. Od. ii. 0, 23.) 

Gemlnus (r c/uvos), an astronomer, was a 
native of Rhodes, and flourished about B. c. 77. 
lie is the author of an extant work, entitled 
Ei<raywy)i tls ra *cur6fi *va, which is a descrip- 
tive treatise on elementary astronomy, with a 
great deal of historical allusion. It is printed 
in the Uranologion of Petavius, Paris, 1680, 
and in Halma’s edition of Ptolemy, Paris, 1819. 

G&mlnus, BervUIua. 1. F., twice consul with 
C. Aurelius Gotta in the first Punic war — 
namely, in b. c. 252 and 248. In both years he 
carried on war againBt the Carthaginians (Zonar. 
viii. 14).— 2. Cn., sou of No. 1, was consul 217 
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with C. Flaminius, in the Becond Punic war, 
and ravaged the coast of Africa. He fell in the * 
battloof Cannae, 216 (Liv. xxii. 81-49).— 3. M., 
also sumamed Pules, consul 202 with Tib. 
Claudius Nero, obtained Etruria for his pro- 
vince (Liv. xxvi. 28). 

Gemonlae (scalae) or Gemonli (grad us), a 
flight of steps cut out of the Aventine, down 
which the bodies of criminals strangled in the 
prison were dragged by hooks, and afterwards 
thrown into the Tiber (Juv. x. 66; Tac. Ann 
iii. 14, Hist. iii. 74). 

Gen&bum or Cen&bum (Orleans), a town in 
Gallia Lugduncnsis, on the N. bank of the 
Ligeris, was the chief town of the Camutes ; it 
was plundered and burnt by Caesar, but subse- 
quently rebuilt. In later times it was called 
Civitas Aurolianorum or Aurelianensis Urbs, 
whence its modem name. (CaeB. B.G. viii. 8.) 

Genauni, a people in Vindelicia, the inhabit- 
ants of the Alpine valley now called Valle di 
Non , were subdued by Drusus (Hor. Od. iv. 
14, 10; Strab. p. 206). 

Gen&va (Genavensis : Geneva), the last town 
of the Allobroges on the frontiers of the Hel- 
vetii, was situated on the S. bank of the Rhone, 
at the spot where the river flowed out of the 
Lacus Lemannus (Coes. B.G. i. 6). There was 
i a bridge here over the Rhone. 

1 Geneslus, Josephus, lived about a.i>. 940, 
j and wrote in four books a history of the Byzan- 
i tine emperors from a. d. 818 to 886. Edited by 
| Laehmann, Bonn, 1884. 

1 Genetes (4 reWjnjs), a rocky point on the 
Euxine, close to Pr. Iasonium, where there was 
a temple of Zeus Genctaeus (Strab. p. 548; 
Ap. Rh. ii. 878, 1009 ; Val. Flacc. v. 148). 

Genetiva, a Roman colony founded in b. c. 44 
according to the directions of Julius Caesar, at 
TJrso in the Spanish province of Baetica, a 
little north of Munda. Its full title was Colonia 
Julia Genetiva. In Pliny (iii. 12) the words 
‘ TJrso quae Genua urbanorum ’ are altered by 
some to ‘ Genetiva urbanorum * ; by others to 
‘ Genetiva UrsaonumJ The old name reappears 
in the modern town Ossuna. The importance 
of Genetiva to historians is due to the fact that 
in 1870-1876 considerable fragments were found 
at O&suna of the law for the regulation of the 
colony, which throw much light on Roman 
colonial administration. (C.I.L. ii. p. 191 ; 
MommeeUfEphem. Epig. ii. p. 119.) 

Genlta Mana (cf. Manes, Mania), an ancient 
Italian deity who watched over both the birth 
and death of human beings. Her connexion 
with death and the underworld is indicated by 
the custom of sacrificing dogs to her. (Plut. 
Q.B. 52 ; Plin. xxix. 58). 

GSnltriz. [Venus.] 

GSnlus*, in its earliest form a purely Italian 
conception, to which there was nothing exactly 
similar in the Greek religion. 1. The Genius 
(from gigno) was that Power which gave fruit- 
fulness to each man or to the earth itself. For 
, each woman the similar Power was called her 
j Juno (Tibull. iv. 6; Petron. 25; Plin. ii. 16, 

* Junoncs Geniosque ’). This idea of an influ- 
ence for fruitfulness is expressed in the lectus 
genialis , which stood in the atrium of the 
married (Hor. Ep. i. 1, 87; Cic. Clu. 6, 14; 
Juv. x. 888). 2. The genius of each man came 
into being with him and was somewhat like a 
guardian spirit through his life (Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 

1 187), sometimes with favourable fortune, some- 
times with the reverse. Hence it is that Horace 
calls the genius * albus et ater ’ and * voltu 
j mufcabilis ’ : it is a question whether morali§ 
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■herald be read for mortaXis in that passage : 
the letter word would allude to the belief that 
the guardianship of the genius ended with the life 
of the man (cf. Macrob. Sat. i. 10) ; on the other 
hand moralis would in some ways agree better 
with the oontext which calls the genius * naturae 
deushumanae (cf. Serv. ad Georg, i. 802), and re- 
presents him as having to do with the character 
of tile wm-ti ; this again agrees with the frequent 
allusions to the genius as meaning the natural 
capacity for enjoyment or the reverse : * genio 
inoulgere,’ ‘genium defraudare ’ (Pers. v. 151 ; 
Plant. Aul. 728, Pers. 268). 8. It is a natural 
sequence of this that the Genius was regarded 
as one of the Lares and was honoured under 
the title of ‘ genius domus.’ 4. Further, the 
genius of each person expressed the Roman’s 
belief in immortality, ana, like the Dii Manes, 
was the soul or divine part of him which lasted 
after death, so that 1 manibus et genio’ is a 
phrase on monuments, and in the case of a 
married couple * genio et junoni ’ ( C.I.L. v. 246, 
viii. 8695). 5. When the tendency arose, per- 
haps from Greek influence, to make the nature 
of the gods more completely correspond with 
that of man, the Romans began to speak in a 
similar manner of the genius of gods, and wo 
find * genius Jovis,* &c., spoken of as an attri- 
bute of the deity, but not as in any way a se- 
parate personality. The earliest instance of 
this which has boon cited iB dated b. c. 58 {G.I.L. 
i. 608). 6. Genius loci. Divine protectors 
were imagined also as watching over and in- 
fluencing each place as well as each person — 
an idea which can belong to the most primitive 
religion. Thus we have ‘ genius pagi,’ ‘ vici,’ 

‘ horreorum,’ &c. 7. Analogous to the genius 
loci is the genius civitatis. The Genius Romae, 
representing both the creation and the preser- 
vation of Rome was honoured as early aB 218 
B.c. (Liv. xxi. 62), and the same idea is ex- 
tended to the provinces ; e.g. 1 Genius terrae 
Britannicae’ ( C.I.L. vii. 1118). 8. A later 

development was the worship of the Genius of 
the Emperor, more akin in its nature to the 
Greek custom of paying divine honours to the 
hero after his death ; but differing in bo far 
that he received the worship in his lifetime 
(but cf. hvOpanrotaluav, Eur. likes. 971). It was 
a method of introducing the deification of the 
emperor, resting perhaps on his claim to em- 
body the Genius populi Romani. The Genius 
Augusti was associated with the worship of the 
Lares after the battle of Actium (Ov. Fast. v. 
145 ; Dio Cass. li. 19), and thenceforward the 
imperial image found a place in the lararium 
ana received honours at meal-times (cf. * alteris 
te mensis adhibet deum .... Laribus tuum 
miscet numen,’ Hor. Od. iv. 5, 81). In art the ; 
genius loci was commonly represented by a ! 
snake, which points to the double connexion of i 
the genius with the earth and its fruits and j 
with the underworld of the dead (the snake 
being a symbol of the deities who were so con- 
nected). This explains some well-known pas- 
sages, the ‘geniumne loci famulumne parentis ’ 
in V erg. Aen. v. 95, and the 1 pinge duos angueB, 
sacer est locus ’ in Pers. i. 118. It iB illustrated j 
by a picture found at Herculaneum represent- : 
ing the genius of a spot on the hillside. The 
snake is the genius devouring the offerings laid 
upon h» altar. The naked boy is perhaps marked 
out by the lotos on his forehead and the rais- 
ing of his hand to his lips as Haipocrates : 
others see in him merely a boy who has made 
an offering. The genius of a person is repre- 
ffeated by the idealised figure of the person 
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himself with the toga drawn over his head as 
in the ritus Bomanus and with a cornucopia 
in his hand. The Genius Augusti is thns repre- 
sented in a statue in the Vatican. It was a 
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Snake as Genius Loci. (From a painting at Herculaneum.) 

mistaken idea that the winged figures [Eros] 
found in various sculptures and paintings re- 
present Genii. There is no ground for the belief 
that the Genius was so represented; but the idea 


with the Greek Halfio)v y who was commonly 
represented by the Greek artists as winged. 

GensSric, king of the Vandals, and the most 
terrible of all the barbarian invaders of the em- 
pire. In a. d. 429 he crossed over from Spain 
to Africa, and ravaged the country with fright- 
ful severity. Hippo was taken by him in 481, 
Carthage aid not fall into his hands till 489. 
Having thus become master of the whole of the 
NW. of Africa, he attacked Italy itself. In 
455 he took Rome and plundered it for fourteen 
days, and in the same year he destroyed Capua, 
Nola, and Neapolis. Twice the empire endea- 
voured to revenge itself, and twice it failed : 
the first was the attempt of the Western em- 
peror Majorian (467), whose fleet was destroyed 
in the bay of Carthagena. The second was the 
expedition sent by the Eastern emperor Leo 
(468), which was also baffled by the burning of 
the fleet off Bona. Genseric died in 477, at a 
great age. He was an Arian; and in the 
cruelties exercised under his orders against his 
Catholic subjects he exhibited the first instance 
of persecution carried on upon a large scale by 
one body of Christians against another. 

Gentius or Genthius (radios), son of Pleu- 
ratus, a king of the Illyrians. As early as 
b. c. 180, he had given offence to the Romans 
on account of the piracies of his subjects ; and 
in 168 he entered into an alliance with Perseus, 
king of Macedonia. In the following year the 
praetor L. Anicius Gallus was sent against him. 
The war was finished within thirty days. Gen- 
tius was defeated in battle, and then surren- 
dered himself to Anicius, who carried him to 
Rome to adorn his triumph. He was after- 
wards kept as a prisoner at Spoletium. (Liv. 
xliv. 80, xlv. 26; Plut. Aemil. 29.) 

Gentta (Genuas, -atis, Genuensis: Genoa), 
an important commercial town in Liguria, 
situated at the extremity of the Ligurian gulf 
( Gulf of Genoa), was in the possession of the 
Romans at the beginning of the second Punic 
war, but towards the end of the war was held 
for some time by the Carthaginian Mago (Liv. 
xxi. 82, xxviii. 40 ; Strab. pp. 201, 216). It was 
a Roman municipium, but it did not become of 
political importance till the middle ages, when 
the name often appears as Janua. 

Genficla Gens, patrician, of which the prin- 
cipal families bore the names pf Aventhubnsib 
and Augurinus* 
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GenfUmi (Iskumi), a river in Greek Illyria, 
N. of the Apaui (Caes. B.C. iii. 76). 

Gephyraei (re<pvp<uoi) [Harmodius.] 

Cliplaae, a Gothic people, who came from 
Scandinavia, and first settled in the country 
between the Oder and the Vistula, from which 
they expelled the Burgundiones. Subsequently 
they joined the hosts of Attila ; and after his 
death they settled in Dacia, near the Danube. 
As they were dangerous neighbours, Justinian 
invoked the aid of the Langobardi or Lom- 
bards, who conquered the Gepidae and de- 
stroyed their kingdom (Procop. B.G. vi. 5). 

Ger or Gir (r« Ip : Ghir or Mamolig), a river 
of Gaetulia in Africa, flowing SE. from the M. 
Atlas, till it is lost in the desert. It first be- 
came known to the Homans through the expe- 
dition of Suetonius Paulinus in the reign of 
Nero (Plin. v. 15). 

GeraestUS (Tfpcucrrds : VepaiiTTins), a promon- 
tory and harbour at the S. extremity of Euboea, 
with a celebrated temple of Poseidon, in whose 
honour the festival of the Gcraeslia (IVpaltrTta) 
was here celebrated ( Od . iii. 177 ; Hdt. viii. 7 ; 
Strab. p._446). 

Geranea (r ) rtpdvcia), a range of mountains, 
beginning at the SW. slope of Cithaeron, and 
running along the W. coast of Megaris, till it 
terminated in the promontory Olmiae in the 
Corinthian territory (Paus. i. 40, 1 ; Thuc. i. 105). 

Gerenla ( reprjvla ), an ancient town in Mes- 
senia, the birthplace of Nestor, who is hence 
called Gerenian (Tep^nos). It was on the 
western side of Messenia near the river Chocrius, 
or possibly a little further N. and nearPherae : 
some writers place it at the modem Zamata. 
Strabo says that the people of Elis asserted it 
to be a place called G erenus in their own terri- 
tory (Strab. pp. 840, 860; Paus. iii. 26, 8). 

Gergis, or Gergttha, or -es, or -us (Tcpyts, 
Npyida, or -es, or -os : Tcpyldios), a town in the 
Troad, N. of the Scamander, inhabited by Teu- 
crians (Hdt. v. 122, vii. 48). Attalus removed 
the inhabitants to the sources of the Caicus, 
where mention is made of a place called Ger- 
getha or Gergithion, in the territory of Cyme 
(Strab. p. 616). 

Gergovia, a fortified town of the Arvemi 
in Gaul, situated on a hill, which is precipitous 
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or very difficult of approach on all sides except 
a portion of the SW., where the slope is gentler. 
Zt is about four miles S. of GlermmU-Ferrmd i 
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dose to the village of Romagnat, and between 
the streams GUmemat and Auzon, which flow 
eastward into the Allier. On the summit is a 
plateau about three-quarters of a mile long. It 
is remarkable as being the scene of Caesar's only 
Gallic repulse. His unsuccessful attack was 
delivered from the SW. comer, above the Auzon, 
where a cart-road now asoends to the plateau. 
(Caes. B. G. vii. 84.) 

Germ* (r 4mri), the namo of three cities in 
Asia Minor. 1. ( Ger matin , Hu.) in Mysia Minor, 
near Cyzicus.— -2. ( Yermatepe ) in Mysia, be- 
tween Pergamus and Thyatira. — 3. (Yerma), in 
Galatia, between Possums andAncyra; a colo- 
nia (Ptol. v. 4, 7). 

Germiula, was bounded by the Rhine on the 
W., by the Vistula and the Carpathian moun- 
tains on the E., by the Danube on the S., and 
by the German Ocean and the Baltic on the N. 
It thus included much more than modem Ger- 
many on the N. and E., but much less in the W. 
and S. Out of the country W. of the Rhine, 
originally reckoned in Gallia Belgica, were 
formed under the empire the separate provinces 
of Upper and Lower Germany [see below] ; and 
it was in contradistinction to these provinces 
that Germania proper was also called Germania 
Magna or G. Transrhen&na or G. Barbara. It 
was not till Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul (b.c. 
58-50) that the Romans obtained any real 
knowledge of the country. The Roman writers 
represent Germany as a dismal land, covered for 
the most part with forests and swamps, pro- 
ducing little corn, and subject to intense frosts 
and almost eternal winter (Tac. Germ. 2; Sen. 
de Prov. 4). Although these accounts are pro- 
bably exaggerated, yet there can be no doubt 
that the clearing of woodB and draining of mo- 
rasses have produced changes in the climate. 
Pliny, however, praises its pasturage (xvii. 26). 
The N. of Germany is a vast plain, but in the S. 
are many mountains, which were covered in 
antiquity with vast forests, and thus were called 
Silvae. Of these the most important was the 
Hercynia Silva : the other mountain dis- 
tricts most noticed by Roman authors were 
the Taunus and Abnoba, the source of the 
Danube. — The chief rivers were the Rhenus 
(Rhine), Danubius (Danube), Vistula, Amisia 
(Ems), Visubgis (Weser), Albis (Elbe), Viadub 
(Oder). — The inhabitants were called Germani 
by the Romans. Tacitus says (Germ. 2) that 
Germani was the name of the Tungri, who were 
the first German people that crossed the Rhine. 
It would seem that this name properly belonged 
only to those tribes who were settled in Gaul ; 
and as these were the first German tribes with 
which the Romans came into contact, they ex- 
tended the name to the whole nation. The 
Germans themselves do not appear to have used 
any one name to indicate the whole nation ; for 
there is no reason to believe, as some have done, 
that the name Tout ones was the general name 
of the nation in the time of the Romans. The 
Germans regarded themselves as indigenous in 
the country; but there can be no doubt that 
they were a branch of the great Indo-Germanic 
race, who, along with the Celts, migrated into 
Europe from the Caucasus and the countries 
around the Black and Caspian seas, at a period 
long anterior to historical records. They are 
described as a people of high stature and of 
great bodily strength, with fair complexions, 
blue eyes, and yellow or red hair. Notwith- 
standing the severity of their climate, they wore 
little clothing, and their children went entirely 
naked. They had scarcely any defensive armour* 
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their chief offensive weapon was the framed) the alliance of Rome were desirous of passing 
a long spear with a narrow iron point, which the boundary. Cologne itself grew out of a 
they either darted from a distance or pushed in settlement of the Ubii on the Roman bank, 
dose combat. Their houses were only low huts, effected by Agrippa b.c. 88. Attempts to cross 
made of rough timber, and thatched with straw, the Rhine made by the hostile Usipii and 
A number of these were of course often built Tencteri in 16 led to the unfortunate expedi- 
near each other ; but they could not be said to tion of Lollius. The campaign of Drusus fol- 
have any towns properly so called. Many of lowed (b.c. 13-9), in which the Romans acquired 
their tribes were nomad, and every year changed the coast from the mouth of the Rhine to the 
their place of abode. They were disinclined to Weser, and then attempted the conquest of the 
husbandry, growing little corn, and supporting ' interior. They occupied the whole country 
themselves mainly by the produce of their herds between the Rhine and Weser, and Drusus 
and by hunting. The men found their chief de- advanced as far as the Elbe. On his doath 
light in the perils and excitement of war. In (9), his brother Tiberius succeeded to the corn- 
peace their chief amusements were gaming and mand ; and under him the country between 
excessive drinking. Their chief drink was beer ; the Rhine and the Visurgis (Weser) was en- 
and their carouses frequently ended in blood- tirely subjugated, and for about twenty years 
shed. The women were held in high honour, reckoned as a Roman province. But in a.t>. 
Their chastity was without reproach. They rc- i 9, the impolitic and tyrannical conduct of 
companied their husbands to battle, and clieerod | the Roman governor, Quintilius Varus, pro- 
them on by their presence, and frequently by j voked a goneral insurrection of the various 
their example as well. Both sexes were equally I German tribes, headed by Arminius, the Che- 
distinguished for their unconquerable love of Tuscan. Varus and his legions were defeated 
liberty ; and the women frequently destroyed and destroyed, and the Romans lost all their 
both themselves and their children, rather than conquests E. of the Rhine. [Vaiius.J The de- 
fall into the power of their husbands’ con- feat of Varus was avenged by the successful 
querors. — In each tribe we find the people campaigns of Germanicus, who would probably 
divided into four classes : the nobles, the free- have recovered the Roman dominions E. of the 
men, the freedmen or vassals, and the slaves, river ; but the policy of the emperor was altered 
All questions relating to peace and war, and the and he was recalled to Rome a.d. 16. [For de- 
general interests of the tribe, were decided in tails, see Germanicus. j From this time the 
the popular assembly, in which each freeman Romans abandoned all further attempts to con- 
had a right to take part. In these assemblies ! quer Germany beyond the Rhine, except that 
a king was elected from among the nobles ; but they were enabled to obtain peaceable posses- 
his power was very limited, and he only acted sion of a large portion of the SW. of Germany 
as the supreme magistrate in time of peace ; between the Rhine and the Danube, to which 
for when a war broke out, the people elected a they gave the name of the Agri Decumates. 
distinguished warrior as their leader, upon whom [See p. 87, b.] On the death of Nero, several 
the prerogatives of the king devolved. — The of the tribes in W. Germany joined the Batavi 
religion of the Germans is known to us only in their insurrection against the Romans (a.d. 
from the Greek and Roman writers, who have 69-71). Domitian and Trajan had to repel the 
confused the subject by seeking to identify the attacks of Borne German tribes : but in the 
gods of the Germans with their own divinities, reign of Antoninus Pius, the Marcomanni, joined 
We know that they worshipped the Bun, the by various other tribes, mode a more formid- 
Moon, and the Stars. According to the Roman able attack upon the Roman dominions, and 
account, they are also said to have paid espe- ' threatened the empire with destruction. From 
cial honour to Mercury, who was probably the : this time the Romans were often called upon to 
German Wodan or Odin. Their other chief di- defend the left bank of the Rhine against their 
▼initios were Isis (probably Freia, the wife of dangerous neighbours, especially against the 
Odin); Mars (Tyr or Zio, the German god of two powerful confederacies of the Alemanni and 
war) ; the mother of the gods, called Nerthus Franks [Alemanni ; Franci] ; and in the 4th 
(less correctly Herthus or Hertha) ; and Jupiter and 6th centuries the Germans obtained posses- 
( Thor, or the god of thunder). The worship of sion of some of the fairest provinces of the 
the gods was simple. They had both priests empire. — In considering the administration of 
and priestesses to attend to their service ; and Germany it is necessary first to distinguish the 
some of the priestesses, such as Veleda among provinces. Germania Superior and Germania 
the Bructeri, were celebrated throughout Ger- Inferior — or, as they were afterwards called, 
many for their prophetic powers. (Tac. Germ. ; Germania Prima and Secunda— from the inde- 
Caes. J3. G. iv. 1-8, vi. 21-28; Strab. vii. 1; finite Germania Magna beyond the Rhine 
Mel. iii. 2, 8.) — The Germani first appear in which was not subjugated by the Romans, 
history in the campaigns of the Cimbri and Teu- except during the twenty years between the 
tones (b.c. 118), the latter of whom were un- campaign of Drusus in b.c. 12 and the defeat 
doubtedly a Germanic people. [Teutonks.] of Varus in a.d. 9. The original intention, no 
About fifty years afterwards ArioviBtus, a Ger- doubt, was to retain this aB the province of 
man chief, crossed the Rhine, with a vast host Germania, and to leave the territory west of 
of Germans, and subdued a great part of Gaul ; the Rhine in the Belgic province ; but the 
but he was defeated by Caesar with great necessity of keeping strong military posts of 
slaughter (58), and driven beyond the Rhine, the legions who guarded the Rhine frontier 
CaeBar twice crossed this river (55, 28), but made after the withdrawal from Germania Magna, 
no permanent conquest on the E. bank. Several led to the creation of two separately admmis- 
German tribes, the remnants of the armies of tered provinces. Germania Superior extended 
Aziovistus, were settled by Caesar’s arrange- from the Jura mountains northwards to a 
ment on the Gallic side of the Rhine ; the line a little beyond Coblentz ; Mogontiacum 
Triboci in Alsace, the Nemetes at Spires, and (Maintz) was the capital and residence of the 
the Vangicnes at Worms. The Germans on legatus ; its western boundary included the 
mis side of the Rhine were more friendly to districts of the Helvetii ( Switzerland ), the 
than to the Celts, and those who sought Sequani (Besanqon), the Lingones ( Langres ), 
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Rauraci {Basle), the Triboci (Alsace), the 
Nemetes (Spires ), aaid the Vangiones (Worms). 
The districts of the Treveri (Treves), and the 
Mediomatrici (Metz), reckoned in the Gallic pro- 
vinces. To the E. Germania Superior was at 
first limited by the Rhine, but in Domifcian’s 
reign it extended again beyond the Rhine, and 
in Hadrian’s time the Limes, or fortified boun- 
dary marked its eastern limit, and was guarded 
by a chain of forts. It extended 228 miles, 
from Bheinbrohl to Lorch. It included the 
TaunuB and Friedberg, then turned S. to the 
Main above Frankfort; thence followed the 
Main to its bend at Miltenberg, thence to the 
Neckar at Wimp fen. From this point it con- 
tinued up the Neckar to the neighbourhood of the 
Stuttgart , where it joined the Rhoetian Limes. 
The forts on this Germanic frontier were about 
nine miles apart, and, moreover, wherever 
the boundary was not a river, it was marked 
first by a palisade, and later by a wall and ditch 
with towers at intervals. Germania Inferior 
extended from Bemagen northwards, the Rhine 
and the lower Ems forming the boundary of 
the province. Westward it extended to the 
Scheldt and the Sambre. Its capital and the 
residence of the legatus was Colonia Agrippin- 
ensis (Cologne). Under Diocletian, the two pro- 
vinces were called Germania Prima and G. 
Secunda. 

Germanlcla or Caes&rea Germanlca (r eppa- 
vlucia, Kanrdpeta reppavucf) : Mar ash ), a town in 
the Syrian province of Commagenc, near the 
borders of Cappadocia. 

Germ&nicopolis. 1. ( Ermcnck ), a town in 
the west of Cilicia on the road from Laranda 
to Anemurium. — 2. [Gangra.] 

Germ&nlcug Caesar son of Nero ClaudiuB 
Drusus and Antonia, the daughter of the tri- 
umvir Antony, was born b.c. 15. He was 
adopted by his undo Tiberius in the lifetime 
of Augustus, and was raised at an early age to 
the honours of the Btate. He assisted Tiberius 
in the war against the Fannonians and Dalma- 
tians (aj>. 7-10), and also fought along with 
Tiberius against the Germans in the following 
year. In 12 he filled the consulship at Rome 
while Tiberius commanded alone on the Rhine 
(Dio Cass. lvi. 26) ; but in the next year (18) he 
was sole commander of the Rhenish army, and 
was holding this office when the alarming 
mutiny broke out among the troops in Ger- 
many and IUyricum, upon the death of Augus- 
tus (14). GermanicuB was a favourite with the 
soldiers, and they offered to place him at the 
head of the empire : but he rejected their pro- 
posals, and exerted all his influence to quell the 
mutiny, and reconcile them to their new 
sovereign. After restoring order among the 
troopB, he crossed the Rhine from Vetera, and 
laid waste the country of the Usipii and Bruc- 
teri about the Lippe. In the following year 
(15), he again crossed the Rhine and attacked 
the Marsi and Cherusci. He penetrated as far 
as the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, N. of the Lippe, 
in which forest the army of QuintiliuB Varus had 
been destroyed by the Germans. Here his troops 
gathered up the bones of their ill-fated com- 
rades, and paid the last honours to their 
memory. But meantime Arminius had col- 
lected a formidable army, with which he 
attacked the Romans : and it was not without 
considerable loss that Germanious and Caecina 
eaoh made good his retreat to the Rhine. It 
was in this campaign that Thusnelda, the wife 
of Arminius, fell into the hands of Germ aniens 
[Arminius]. (Tac. Ann. i. 51-68.) Next year 
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(16) Germanious placed his troops on board a 
fleet of 1,000 vessels, and sailed through the 
canal of his father, Drusus [see p. 804, b.l, and 
the Zuyder Zee to the ooean, and from thence 
to the mouth of the Amisia (Ems), where he 
lauded his forces. After crossing the Ems and 
the Weser, ho fought two battles with Arminius, 

| in both of which the Germans were completely 
defeated. The complete success of this year 
was marred by the destruction of a great 
part of hiB fleet with part of his legionB in the 
North Sea ; but as a result of the campaign the 
Germans could no longer offer him any effectual 
resistance, and Germanicus considered (hat he 
needed only another year to reduce completely 
the whole country between the Rhine and the 
Elbe. Tiberius, however, thought otherwise. 
It has been said that he was jealous of the 
success of Germanicus : it is more likely that 
lie began to consider the subjugation and 
retention of the country between the Rhine 
and the Elbe too great and hazardous a task, or 
too heavy a tax on his resources. However 


that may be, upon pretence of the dangerous 
state of affairs in the East, the emperor recalled 
Germanicus to Rome, whioh he entered in 



Coin of Germanious, commemorating conquest of 
Germany, a.d. 16. 

Obv., Germanious In triumphal ohariot, GERMANIC VS 
CAESAR ; rev., GermanicuB, right hand raised and 
holding standard in left, SIGNIS RECE [ptis] DEVICTI8 

germ. s. o. 

triumph on the 26th of May, 17. (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 6-41 ; Strab. p. 291). In the same year all 
the Eastern provinces were assigned to Ger- 
manicus ; but Tiberius placed Cn. Piso in 
command of Syria, with secret instructions to 
check and thwart Germanicus. Piso soon 
showed his hostility to Germanicus, and his 
wife Plancina, in like manner, did every thing 
in her power to annoy Agrippina, the wife of 
Germanicus. In 18, Germanicus proceeded to 
Armenia, where he placed Zeno (who as king 
assumed the name of Artoxias) on the throne, 
and in the following year (19) he visited Egypt, 
and on his return he was seized with a danger- 
ous illness, of which he died. He believed 
that he had been poisoned by Piso, and shortly 
before he died, he summoned his friendB, and 
called upon them to avenge his murder. He 
was deeply and sincerely lamented by the 
Roman people ; and Tiberius was obliged to 
sacrifice Piso to the public indignation. (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 48 — iii. 4 ; Suet. Cal . 1 ; Dio Cass, 
lvii. 18.) [Piso.] By Agrippina he had nine 
children, of whom six survived him. Of these 
the most notorious were the emperor Caligula, 
and Agrippina, the mother of Nero. Germani- 
cus was an author of some repute. He wrote 
several poetical works. We still possess the 
remains of his Latin translation of the Phae - 
nomena of Aratus. (Suet. Cal. 8, Claud . 11 ; 
Plin. viii. 165; Ov. Pont. iv. 8, 67.) Ed. by 
Orelli at the end of his Phaedrus, Zurich, 1881 ; 
by Breysig, Berl. 1867. 

Qerontnrae (rtpSvOpai : Gera hi), a town of 
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Laconia SE. of Sparta. It was an old Achaean 
town whose inhabitants were dispossessed by 
the Dorian invaders. (Pans. iii. 22, 6.) 

Gem (Nnpa: IWerra), one of the chief 
cities of Arabia, and a great emporium for the 
trade of Arabia and India, stood on the NE. 
coast of Arabia Felix, 200 stadia (20 geog. 
miles) from the shore of the Sinus GerraouB or | 



B&ttto of Gods and Giants. (From a vase painting of the end of fath cent. B. 


Gerraicus, a bay on the W. side of the Persian 
Golf, 2,400 stadia (240 geog. miles — 4° of lat.) 
from the mouth of the Tigris. The city was 
five Roman miles in circuit. The inhabitants, 
called Gerraei ( reppcuoi ), were said to have been 
originally Chaldacans who were driven out of 
Baby ion. (Strab. p. 766 ; Plin. vi. 147) 
Gerrhus (iVppos), a river of Scythia, flowing 
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Geranium {Girone), a town of Apulia near 
Larinum (Liv. xxii. 18). 

Gfirjron or Gerydnei (r ypvivys), son of Chry- 
saor and Callirrhoe, a monster with three 
heads, or, according to others, with three bodies 
united together, was a king in Spain, and pos- 
sessed magnificent oxen, which Heracles carried 
away (Hes. Th. 287 ; Aesch. Ag. 870 ; Verg. dm. 

vi. 289; Apollod. ii. 
5, 10). For details 
see Heracles. 
Geiori&oum (Bou- 
logne) a port of the 
Morini in Gallia 
Belgioa, at which 
persons usually em- 
barked to cross over 
to Britain: it was 
subsequently called 
‘Gononia, whence itB 
modem name (Plin. 
iv. 102 ; Suet. Claud. 
17 ; Mel. iii. 2 ; Am- 
mi&n.xx. 9 ; Eutrop. 
ix. 21). 

Gesslus Floras. 

[Florus.] 

GSta, Septimius, 

brother of Garacalla, 
bow at Berlin.) ty whom 1)0 W»B 
assassinated, a.d. 
212. For details see Cahacalla. 

Gdtae, a Thracian people, called Doci by the 
Romans. Herodotus and Thucydides place 
them S. of the Ister {Danube) near its mouths ; 
but in the time of Alexander the Great they 
dwelt beyond this river and N. of the Tri- 
balli. They wore driven by the Sarmati&ns 
further W. towards Germany. (Hdt. iv. 93; 



Attune and Giant. 

SfSS’iSflr 

through a country of the same name, was a 
branch of the Borysthenes, and flowed into the 
Hypacyris, dividing the country of the Nomad 
Scythians from that of the Royal Scythians 
(Hdt. v. 58 ; Ptol. iii. B, 12). 

Geranda ( Qerona ), a town of the Ausetani 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from 
Tarraco to Narbo in Gaql, 


Enceladus by tbe hair, while her 
on the frieae) hu ooiled round him. 


Thuc. ii. 96 ; Strab. p. 294.) For their later 
history see Dacia. 

Glgantes (Tiydvres), the giants. Aooording 
to Homer, they were a gigantic and savage 
race of men, dwelling in the distant W. in the 
island of Trinacria, near the Cyclopes, and 
were destroyed on account of their imp iety. 
(Od. vii. 59, 206, x. 120; of. Pans. viii. 29, 2.) 



GIGANTES 

Hesiod considers them divine beings, who 
sprang from the blood that fell from Uranus 
upon the earth, so that Ge (the earth) was 
their mother {Th. 185). Neither Homer nor 
Hesiod know anything about their contest with 
the gods. Later poets and mythographers 
frequently confound them with the Titans, 
and represent them as enemies of Zeus and 
the gods, whose abode on Olympus they 
attempt to take by storm. Their battle with 
the gods seems to be only an imitation of the 
revolt of the Titans against Uranus. Ge, it is 
said (Apollod. i. 6), indignant at the fate of her 
former children, the Titans, gave birth to the 
Gigantes, who were beings of a monstrous 
size, with fearful countenances and legs ending 
in serpents. They were bora, according to some, 
in the Phlegraean plains in Sicily, Campania, 
or Arcadia, and, according to others, in the 
Thracian Pallene. In their native land they 
made an attack upon heaven, being armed with 
huge rocks and trunks of trees. The gods 
were told that they could not conquer the 
giants without the assistance of a mortal ; 
whereupon they summoned Heracles to their 



Zeus and the Giants. (Neapolitan gem.) 


aid. The giants Alcyoneus, Encelodus and 
Porphyrion distinguished themselves above 
their brethren. Alcyoneus (whose story be- 
longed to the Isthmus of Corinth) was Blain 
by Heracles (Pind. Nem. iv. 27); Porphyrion 
was felled by the bolt of Zeus and slain by the 
arrows of HeracleB ; Enceludus was overthrown 
either by the lightning of Zeus or by the aegis 
of Athene, and buried under Sicily. The other 
giants, whose number is said to have been 
twenty-four, were then killed one after another 
by the gods and Heracles, and some of them 
were buried by their conquerors under (vol- 
canic) islands. Thus Polybotes, pursued by 
Poseidon over the Aegaean, was buried by him 
under a fragment snatched from Cos, which 
became the island of Nisyros. Among the 
others named are Mimas, Plirytos or Rhoetus, 
Ephialtes, and Pallas. (Pind. Nem. i. 67, Hor. 
Od. hi. 4, 42; Qv.Met. i. 161; Strab. pp. 245, 
281, 880; Apollod. 1. c.) It is worthy of 
remark, that most writers place the giants in 
volcanic districts ; and it is probable that the 
story of their contest with the gods took its 
origin from volcanic convulsions. The Battle 
of the Giants waB not only a frequent subject 
for vase paintings, but was a sculptured deco- 
ration of many temples (Paus. ii. 17, 8, viii. 19, 
9; Diod. xiii. 82 ; Ear. Jon, 206). In the most 
famous of all, the reliefs from the great altar of 
Pergamum, some of the giants nave serpent- 
feet and (wings, others are of wholly human 
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form. The serpent-footed form scarcely appears 
in any vase painting, and was dearly not the 
oldest conception, though not an unlikely way 
of indicating an earth-born race. 

Gigdnus (Tiywvos : Ttydvios), town and pro- 
montory of Macedonia on the Thermaic gulf. 

Gildo, or Gildon, a Moorish chieftain, go- 
verned Africa for some years as a subject of the 
Western empire ; but in a.d. 897, he transferred 
his allegiance to the Eastern empire, and the 
emperor Arcadius accepted him as a subject. 
Stilicho, guardian of Jlonorius, sent an army 
against him. Gildo was defeated ; and being 
taken prisoner, put ah end to his own life (898). 
This war forms tho subject of one of Claudian’s 
poems (Do Bello Gildonico ; cf. Amm. Marc, 
xxix. 5 ; Oros. vii. 86 ; Zos. v. 11). 

Gind&rus (rivtiapos: Gindaries ), a strong 
I fortress in Cyrrhestice in Syria, NE. of Antioch. 

Girba, a city on the island of Meninx (Jcr- 
bah\ at the S. extremity of the Lesser Syrtis : 
celebrated for its manufactures of purple. 

Gisco or Gisgo (Tickcov or ritncw). 1. Son 
of the Ilainilcar who was defeated and killed 
in the battle of Hiinera, b.c. 480. In conse- 
quence of this calamity, Gisgo was banished 
from Carthage. He died at Selinus in Sicily. 
(Diod. xiii. 48.) — 2. Son of Hanno, was in exile 
when the Carthaginians were defeated at the 
river Crimissus by Timoleon, 889. He was 
then recalled from exile, and sent to oppose 
Timoleon. (Diod. xvi. 81 ; Plut. Tiviol. 80-84.) — 
3. Commander of the Carthaginian garrison at 
Lilybaeum, at the end of the first Punic war. 
After the conclusion of peace, 241, he was de- 
puted by the government to treat with the mer- 
cenaries who had risen in revolt, but he was 
seized, by them and put to death. (Pol. i. 66-80.) 

Giti&das (TYnaSas), a Lacedaemonian sculp- 
tor and poet, about 520 b. c . He made a 
bronze statue of the goddess for the temple of 
Athene Poliouchos at Sparta, and ornamented 
the interior of the building with workB in bronze 
(i.e., probably, overlaid the walls with bronze 
plates sculptured in relief), from which it was 
called the Brazen House, and hence the goddess 
| received the surname of XclKkioIkos. He com- 
posed a hymn to the goddess, besides other 
poems (Paus. iii. 17, 2; 18, 8). 

Glabrlo, Aeillus, a plebeian name. 1. C., 
quaestor b.c. 208, and tribune of the plebs 197. 
He acted as interpreter to the Athenian embassy 
in 155, when the throe philosophers, Carneades, 
Diogenes, and Critolaus came as envoys to 
Rome (Gell. vii. 14 ; Plut. Cat. Maj. 22). He 
wrote in Greek a history of Rome from the 
earliest period to his own times. It was trans- 
lated into Latin by one Claudius, and his version 
is cited by Livy, under the titles of Annalea 
Aeiliani (xxv. 89) and Libri Aciliani (xxxv. 14). 
— 2. M\, tribune of the plebs 201, praetor 196, 
and consul 191. In his consulship he defeated 
Antiochus at Thermopylae, and the Aetolians 
also (Liv. xxxvi. 2, 22). — 3. X’., married a 
daughter of M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul 115, 
whom Sulla, in 82, compelled him to divorce. 
Glabrio was praetor urbanus in 70, when he 
presided at the impeachment of Verres. He 
was consul in 67, ana in the following year pro- 
consul of Cilicia. He succeeded L. Lucullus in 
the command of the war against Mithridates, 
but remained inactive in Bithynia. He was 
superseded by Cn. Pompey (Cio. pro Leg. Man. 
9, 17, 26 ; Plut. Pomp. 80).— 4. son of No. 8, 

was born in the house of Cn. Pompey, b. c. 81, 
who married his mother after her compulsory 
divorce from the elder Glabrio. Aemilia died 
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in giving birth to him. In the Civil war, Gla- modes bronze. Glaucus was slain by Ajax. (II. 
brio was one of Caesar's lieutenants ; com- vi. 119-286 ; Hyg. Fab. 112, 118 ; Dictys, ii. 86.) 
manded the garrison of Oricum in Epirus in 48, The story gave rise ^ 

and was stationed in Sicily in 46. He was twice to a proverb xprf<rca 

defended on capital charges by Cicero, and ac- xoKmIwv (taken from / \ 

Quitted. (Plut. Bull. 88, Ponvp. 9 ; Caes. B. C . if.vi. 286), to express / \ 

Si. 15 ; Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 80-89.) a bad exchange (of. / \ 

Gluts, more usually written Clanis. Gell. ii. 28). — 3. Son / XV^SlA \ 

Gl&num Llvli (nr. Bt Bemy , Ru.), a town of of the Messenian / 1 \ 

the Salves in Gallia Narbonensis (Plin. iii. 86). king Aepytus, whom [ JO kfi AJkj I 
Glapnjhra. [Archelaus, No. 6.] he succeeded on the L gtfkk I 

G1&UC6 (rAoAny). 1. One of the Nereides, throne.— 4. One of ulU \\hm. I 

the name Glauce being only a personification the sons of the Cre- l rrr* 10 I 

of the colour of the sea (II. xviii. 89 ; Hes. Th. tan king Minos by V (]] / T\x\ / 

244).— -2. Daughter of Creon of Corinth, also Pasiphae or Crete. WVYV 1 u jLt j 

called Creusa. For details see Creon. When a boy, he fell . JP-/ 

Glauoia, C. Servillus, praetor b. c. 100, the into a cask full of \ m 

chief supporter of Saturmnus, with whom he honey, and was ^ 

was put to death in this year. [Saturninus.] smothered. Minos aitnona and Diomede. From 
Glauolas (rAavafas). 1. King of theTaulan- searched for his son ““gg* gem at plownoe 
tians, one of the Illyrian tribes, fought against in vain, and was at ( v r ' 

Alexander the Great, b. c. 885. In 816 he length informed by Apollo or the Curetes that 
afforded an asylum to the infant Pyrrhus, and the person who should devise the most appro- 
refused to surrender him to Cassander. In 807 priate comparison of a cow which could assume 
he invaded Epirus, and placed Pyrrhus, then three different colours, with any other object, 
twelve years old, upon the throne (Plut. Pyrrh. would find the boy. The soothsayer Polyidus of 
8; Diod. xix. 67).-— 2. A Greek physician, who Argos solved the problem by likening the cow to 
probably lived in the third or second century a mulberry, which is at first white, then red, and 
B. c.«— 3. A sculptor of Aegina, who made the in the end black. By his prophetic powers he 
bronze chariot and statue of Gelo, to comme- then discovered the boy. Minos now required 
morate an Olympian victory b. c. 488 (Paus. vi. Polyidus to restore his son to life ; but as he 
9, 2). The name of Glaucias was found on a could not accomplish this, Minos ordered him 
base at Olympia in the excavations of 1878. to be entombed alive with the body of Glaucus. 

Gl&ucon (rAtnfow). 1. Son of Critias, brother When Polyidus was shut up in the vault, he 
of CallaeschruB, and father of Charmides and saw a serpent approaching the dead body, and 
of Plato’s mother, Perictione.— 2. Brother of killed the reptile. Presently another serpent 
Plato : one of the speakers in the Bepublic. came, and placed a herb upon the dead serpent, 
Glaucus (rAowtor). 1. Grandson of Aeolus, which was thereby restored to life. Thereupon 
son of Sisyphus and Merope, and father of Bel- Polyidus covered the body of Glaucus with the 
lerophontes (II. vi. 154 ; Apollod. ii. 8 ; Paus. same herb, and the boy at once rose into life 
ii. 4, 8). He lived at Potniae, despised the again. (Hyg. Fab. 186 ; Apollod. iii. 1, 2 ; 
power of Aphrodite, and did not allow his mares Tzetz. Lyc. 811 ; Claud. Bell. Get. 442.) Some 
to breed, that they might be the stronger for modern authorities see in the myth the setting 
the chariot race. This excited the anger of and rising of the morning star. It is a more 
Aphrodite, who destroyed him. According to probable conjecture that it may have something 
others he fed them with human fleBh. According to do with the death and renewal of vegetation, 
to some accounts his horses became frightened originally expressed in the story of the death of 
and threw him out of his chariot, as he was the youthful Cretan deity, the search, and there- 
contending in the funeral gameB celebrated by storation to life. TAat/xor iriotv i wtffrri be- 
Acastus in honour of his father, Pelias (Paus. vi. came a proverb for an unexpected recovery. 
20, 19 ; Ov. Ibia , 557 ; Hyg. Fab. 250, 278). Ac- — 5. Of Anthedon in Boeotia, a fisherman, who 
cording to others, his horses tore him to pieces, became immortal by eating a part of the divine 
having drunk from the water of a sacred well herb which Cronos had sown (this part of his 
in Boeotia, or eaten the herb Hippomanes, in story bears some resemblance to No. 4). His 
consequence of which they were seized with parentage is differently stated : some called his 
madness (Paus. ix. 8, 1; Strab. p. 409; Verg. father Copeus, others Polybus, the husband of 
Georg, iii. 267; Plin. xxv. 94; cf. Eur. Phoen. Euboea, and others again Anthedon or Poseidon. 
1124). Glauous of Potniae (rA wkos TLorvitbs) He was further said to have been a clever diver, 
waB the title of one of the lost tragedies of to have built the ship Argo, and to have accom- 
Aeschylus. It is probable that this Glaucus panied the Argonauts as their steersman. In 
wob a local sea-deity (like No. 5), upon whose the sea-fight of Jason against the Tyrrhenians, 
worship these stories were engrafted. An indi- Glaucus alone remained unhurt ; he sank to the 
cation of Poseidon having taken his place is bottom of the sea, where he was visible to none 
afforded by the story which makes Bellerophon save Jason. From this moment he became a 
the son of Poseidon (Hyg. Fab. 191). That sea-god, and was of service to the ArgonautB. 
horses were sacrificed to him as to Poseidon is The story of his sinking or leaping into the sea 
probable enough, and thence the story of his was variously modified in the different tradi- 
death might have arisen. The Euhemeristic tions— from a frenzy on the discovery that he 
interpretation was that he merely ruined him- was immortal, or from love of the sea-deity 
self by racing (Palaeph. vtpl Mar. 26). — 2. Son Melicertes. There was a belief in Greece that 
of Hippolochus, and grandson of Bellerophontes, once in every year Glaucus visited all the coasts 
was a Lycian prince, and assisted Priam in the and islands, accompanied by sea monsters, 
Trojan war. He was connected with Diomedes and gave his prophecies. Fishermen and 
by ties of hospitality; and when they discovered sailors paid particular Teverence to him, and 
thiB in the battle, they abstained from fighting, watched hiB oracles, which were believed to be 
and exchanged arms . with one another, the i very trustworthy. He is said to have even in- 
armour of Glaucus being golden, that of Dio- 1 strutted Apollo in the prophetic art. Some 
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Writers stated that he dwelt in Delos, where he 
prophesied in conjunction with the nymphs; 
but the place of his abode varied in diderent 
traditions. (Ov. Met. xiii. 904; Tzetz. Lyc. 
758 ; Pans. ix. 22, 6 ; Verg. Georg . i. 487, Aen. 
iii. 420, v. 882, vi. 86 : Serv. ad too . ; Strab. p. 
405 ; SehoL ad Plat. Rep. p. 611 ; Athen. pp. 
296, 297). The stories about his various loves 
were favourite subjects with the ancient poets. 
He is described as biformia , with the body of a 
man covered with seaweed and shells ending in 
the tail of a fish (Plat. Rep. p. 611 ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 88; Stat. Thet. vii. 885). Aeschylus wrote a 
play r\avKos Tl6vrtos about this Glaucus also. 
His reception by Poseidon and Ampliitrite is a 
subject of vase paintings. — 6. A Lacedaemonian, 
son of Epicydes. He waB famed for his honesty, 
and therefore was asked by a Milesian to take 
care of his money : when the sons reclaimed it, 
he denied the possession, but asked the oracle 
at Delphi if he might persist in the denial. The 
god punished his falsehood, and his sin of tempt- 
ing the deity, by the destruction of his family 
(Hdt. vi. 86 ; Paus. ii. 18, 2, viii. 7, 4 ; Juv. xiii. 
199).— 7. Of Chios, a sculptor and worker in 
metal, distinguished as the inventor of the art 
of soldering (fcd\\y<rts), flourished B. c. 490. 
His most noted work waB an iron base (tnro/cpy- 
ryplSioy), which, with the silver bowl it sup- 
ported, was presented to the temple at Delphi 
by Alyattes, king of Lydia (Hdt. i. 25 ; Paus. 
x. 16 ; Athen. p. 210). — 8. A sculptor of Argos 
who in collaboration with Dionysius executed 
statues dedicated by Smicythus at Olympia 
(Paus. v. 26). His date was about 470 B. c. 

Glaucus (rAawcor). 1. A small river of 
Phrygia, falling into the Maeander near Eu- 
menia. — 2. A small river of Lycia, on the 
borders of Caria, flowing into the Sinus Glaucus 
{Gulf of Makri). — 3. A river of Achaia. 

Glauous Sinus. [Glaucus.] 

Glessarla (. Ameland ), an island off the coast 
of the Prisii, so called from ‘ glessum ’ or amber 
which was found there : its proper name was 
Austeravia (Plin. xxxvii. 42). 

Glisas {T\lffas : rA urdvrios), an ancient town 
in Boeotia, on Mt. Hypaton. It was in ruins in 
the time of Pausanias {II. ii. 504 ; Paus. ix. 19, 2.) 

Glycas, Michael, a Byzantine historian, the 
author of a work entitled Annals (jBfjBAos 
Xpovucti), containing the history of the world 
from the creation to the death of Alexis I. 
Comuenus, a. d. 1118. Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 
1886 ; Migne, Paris, 1866. 

GlycSra (rAwc eptt), ‘ the sweet one,’ a favourite 
name of hetairae. The most celebrated he- 
tairae of this name are, 1. The daughter of 
Thalassis, and the mistress of Harpalus.— 2. 
Of Sicyon, and the mistress of Pausias.— 8. A 
favourite of Horace {Od. i. 19, 80, iii. 19, 29). 

Glyegrlus, became emperor of the West a. d. 
478, after the death of Olybrius, by the assist- 
ance of Gundobald the Burgundian. But the 
Byzantine court did not acknowledge Glycerius, 
and proclaimed Julius Nepos emperor, by whom 
Glycerius was dethroned (474), and compelled 
to become a priest. He was appointed bishop 
of Salona in Dalmatia. 

Gfycon (rAu/twi/), a deity worshipped at 
Abonitichos under the form of a snake, and re- 
presented by the impostor Alexander as the in- 
carnation of Asclepius (Lucian, Alex. 18). The 
name appears on coins and inscriptions. 

Glycon (rAtfaai'), an Athenian sculptor of the 
first century b. c., known to us by hiB magnifi- 
cent colossal marble statue of Heracles, com- 
wanly called the ‘ Fameee Hercules.' It was ] 
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found in the baths of Caraoalla, and, after 
adorning the Famese palace for some time, was 
removed to the royal museum at Naples. It 
represents the hero resting on his dub. It is 
supposed (from a comparison with a fresco from 
Herculaneum) that he is looking down at the 
infant Telephus suckled by a deer. [See cut 
under Heracles.] 

Gnipho, U. Antdnlui, a Roman rhetorician, 
was born b. c. 114, in Gaul, but studied at Alex- 
andria. He afterwards established a school at 
Rome, which was attended by many distin- 
guished men, and among others by Cicero, when 
he was praetor (Suet, Gramm. 7). 

Gndsus, Gnossus. [Cnosus.] 

Gdbryas (r cofipvas), a noble Persian, one of 
the seven conspirators against Smerdis the 
Magian. He accompanied DariuB into Scythia. 
He was doubly related to Darius by marriage : 
Darius married the daughter of Gobryas, and 
Gobryas married the sister of DariuB. (Hdt. iii. 
70-78 ; Val. Max. iii. 2.) 

Golgi (roAyof : V6\yios : Gorgus), a town in 
Cyprus, between Idalium and TremithuB, was 
a Sicyonian colony, and one of the chief seats 
of the worship of Aphrodite (Paus. viii. 5; 
Theocr. xy. 100 ; Catull. 86, 15). 

Gomphi {r6fx(poi : r ojucpcvs: Palaea Epiaoqpi ), 
a town in Hestiaeotis in Thessaly, was a strong 
fortress on the confines of Epirus, and com- 
manded the chief pass between Thessaly and 
Epirus ; it was taken and destroyed by Caesar 
(b. c. 48), but was afterwards rebuilt (Strab. 
p. 487 ; CJaeB. B. C. iii. 80). 

Goxmi, Gonnus (r<Woi, r 6wos\ Y6wtos : 
L y cost onto n ), a strongly fortified town of the 
Perrhaebi in Thessaly, on the river Peneus and 
at the entrance of the vale of Tempe, was, from 
| its position, of great military importance (Liv. 

I xxxiii. 10, xiii. 54 ; Strab. p. 440) ; but it is not 
j mentioned after the time of the wars between 
I the Macedonians and Romans. 

Gordl&nus, M. Antdnlus, the name of three 
Roman emperors — father, son, and grandson. 
1. Surnamed Afric&nUB, son of Metius Marullus 
and Ulpia Gordiana, possessed a princely for- 
tune, and was distinguished alike by moral and 



Gordian ub I., Roman Emperor, A.D. 388. 

06 1 >., head of Gordian I., laureate. IMP. M. ANT. GORDI- 
AN VS AFR. AVG. ; rev., VIltTVS AVGG., figure of 
Roman soldier. 

intellectual excellence. In liis first consulship, 
a. d. 218, he was the colleague of Caracalla; in 
his second, of Alexander Severus; and soon 
afterwards was nominated proconsul of Africa. 
After he had governed Africa for several years 
with justice and integrity, a rebellion broke out 
in the province in consequence of the tyranny of 
the procurator of Maximinus. The ring-leaders 
of the conspiracy compelled Gordian, who was 
now in his 80th year, to assume the imperial 
title, a.d. 288. He entered on his new duties 
at Carthage in the month of February, asso- 
ciated his son with him in the empire, and des- 
patched letters to Rome announcing his eleva- 
tion. Gordianus and his son were at once pro- 
claimed Augusti by the senate, and preparations 
were made in Italy to resist Maximinus. But 
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meantime a certain Capellianus, procurator of 
Numidia, refused to acknowledge the authority 
of the Gordiani and marched againBt them. 
The younger Gordianus was defeated by him, 
and slain in the battle; and his aged father 
thereupon put an end to his own life, after 
reigning less than two months.— 2. Son of the 
preceding and of Fabia Orestilia, was bom 
a. D. 192, was associated with his father in the 
purple, and fell in battle, as recorded above. 



Gordianus II., Roman Emperor, a.d. 288. 

Obv.. head of Gordian II., laureate, IMP. M. ANT. GOBBI- 
A# VS APR. AVG. ; ret., ROMAE AETERNAE, Genius of 
Rome. 

— 3. Grandson of the elder Gordianus, either 
by a daughter or by the younger Gordianus. 
The soldiers proclaimed him emperor in July, 
a. D. 288, after the murder of Balbinus and 
Pupienus, although he was a mere boy, pro- 
bably not more than twelve years old. He 



Gordianus III., Roman Emperor, A.z>. 298-244. 


Obv., head of Gordian III., laureate, IMP. GORDIANVS 
PIVS PEL. AVG. ; rev., 8ALV8 AVGV8TI, figure of Bains. 

reigned six years, from 288 to 244. In 241 he 
married the daughter of Misitheus, and in the 
same year set out for the East to carry on the 
war against the Persians. With the assistance 
of Misitheus, he defeated the Persians in 242. 
Misitheus died in the following year ; and Phil- 
ippus, whom Gordian had taken into his con- 
fidence, excited discontent among the soldiers, 
who at length rose in open mutiny, and assassi- 
nated Gordian in Mesopotamia, 244. He was 
succeeded by Philippus. (Lives of the three 
Gordian s in Script. Hist. Aug., ascribed to 
Capitolinus ; Herodian, vii. and viii.) 

Gordium (r 6ptiiov, TopMou Kafir}), the ancient 
capital of Phrygia, the royal residence of the 
kings of the dynasty of Gordius, and the scene 
of Alexander's celebrated exploit of ‘ cutting the 
Gordian knot.' [Gordius.] It was situated in 
the W. of that part of Phrygia which was after- 
wards called Galatia, N. of Pessinus, on the N. 
bank of the Sangacius. Some have identified 
it with Yurme, and believe that the later town 
of Eudoxias was on the site of Gordium. The 
town of Gordiueome (r opSlov Kcfynj) was 
further north in Bithynia and was called Julio- 
polis in the reign of Augustus. 

Gordius (rSpdios), on ancient king of Phrygia, 
and father of Midas, was originally a peasant. 
Disturbances having broken out in Phrygia, an 
oracle declared that a waggon would bring them a 
king who should restore peace. When the people 
were deliberating, Gordius, with his wife and 
son, suddenly appeared in his waggon, and was 
acknowledged as king. He dedicated his 
waggon to Zeus, in the acropolis of Gordium. 
The pole was fastened to the yoke by a knot of 
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bark; aud an oracle declared that whosoever 
should untie the knot should reign over Asia. 
Alexander cut the knot with his sword, and 
applied the oracle to himself (Plut. Alex. 18; 
Curt iii. 1, 15). 

GordXdtichos (Toptlov re?xos) t town in Caria, 
near the borders of Phrygia (Liv. xxxviii. 18). 

Gordyaei. [Gordyene.] 

GordySne or Cordfieni (ropSvrjrfi, KopBotnirfi), 
a mountainous district in the S. of Armenia 
Major, between the Thospitis Palus {Lake Van) 
and the Tigris. After the Mithridatic war, it 
was assigned by Pompey to Tigranes, with whom 
its possession had been disputed by the Parthian 
king Phraates. Trojan added it to the Roman 
empire; and it formed afterwards a constant 
object of contention between the Romans and 
the Parthian and Persian kings, but was for the 
most part virtually independent. Its warlike 
inhabitants, called Top&vcuot or Cordueni, were 
no doubt the same people aB the Carduchi of 
the earlier Greek geographers, and the Kurds 
of modem times (Strab. p. 747). 

Gorge {T6pm), daughter of Oeneus and 
Althea. She and her Bister Deianira alone re- 
tained their original forms, when their other 
sisters were metamorphosed by Artemis into 
birds (Ov. Met. xiii. 548 ; Hyg. Fab. 97). 

Gorglai (ropy las). 1. Of Leontini, in Sicily, 
a celebrated rhetorician and orator, sophist and 
philosopher, was bom about B. c. 480, and is said 
to have lived 105, or even 109 years. In B.c. 
427 he was sent by his fellow-citizens as am- 
bassador to Athens to ask for aid against Syra- 
cuse (Diod. xii. 58). He spent the remaining 
years of his vigorous old age in the towns of 
Greece Proper, especially at Athens and the 
Thessalian Larissa, enjoying honour every- 
where as an orator and teacher of rhetoric. It 
is probable that he to some extent influenced 
Thucydides; aud Alcibiades, Alcidamas, Aes- 
chines and Antisthenes are called either pupils 
or imitators of Gorgias, and his oratory must 
have had great influence upon the rhetorician 
Isocrates. The high estimation in which he was 
held at Athens appears from the way in which 
he is introduced in the dialogue of Plato which 
bears his name. The eloquence of Gorgias waB 
florid and marked by antitheses, alliterations, 
the symmetry of its jmrts, and similar artifices ; 
and his great fame is due to the fact that he 
first aimed at artistic prose, seeking to give it a 
rhythm. Two declamations have come down 
to us under the name of Gorgias, viz. the 
Apology of Palamedes , and the Encomium on 
Helena , the genuineness of which is doubtful. 
Besides his orations, which were mostly what 
the Greeks called Epideictic or speeches for 
display, such as his oration addressed to the 
assembled Greeks at Olympia, GorgiaB also 
wrote loci communes, probably as rhetorical 
exercises; a work on dissimilar and homo- 
geneous words, and another on rhetoric. The 
works of Gorgias did not even contain the ele- 
ments of a scientific theory of oratory, any 
more than his oral instructions. He confines 
himself to teaching his pupils a variety of rhe- 
torical artifices, and made them learn by heart 
eertain formulas relative to them.— 2. Of 
Athens, gave instruction in rhetoric to young 
M. Cicero, when he was at Athens (Cic. ad Fam. 
xvi. 21). He wrote a rhetorical work, a Latin 
abridgment of which by Butilius Lupus is still 
extant, under the title De Figwris Smtenti - 
arum et Elncutioms (Quintil. ix. 2, 101). 

Gorgo and GorgSnes (Topyd and T6pyovts)> 
Homer mentions only one Gorgo, who appears 
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In the Odyssey (xi. 688) as one of the frightful 
phantoms in Hades : in the Iliad the Aegis of 
Athene contains the head of Gorgo, the terror 
of her enemies. It is represented also on the 
shield of Agamemnon (17. v. 741, xi. 86). 
HeBiod mentions three Gorgones, Stheno (the 
Strong), Enryale (the Far- springer), and 
Xeddsa (the Baler), daughters ox Phorcys 
and Ceto, whence they are sometimes called 
Phorcydei. Hesiod placed them in the far W. 
in the Ooean, in the neighbourhood of Night 
and the Hesperides ; but later traditions trans- 
ferred them to Libya 
(Hes. Th. 274 ; Hdt. ii. 
91;Paus.ii.21,6). They 
were frightful beings ; 
instead of hair, their 
heads were covered 
with hissing serpents ; 
and they had wings, 
brazen claws, and enor- 
mous teeth (Hes. Scut . 
233; Pind. 01. xiii. 63, 

Archaic head of the Gorgon *• 4 £* Aesch. 

Medusa on a coin of Eretrla. Pr. 799 ; Mum. 46 ; 

Ov. Met. iv. 771). 
Medusa, who alone of the three was mortal, 
was, according to some legends, at first a beau- 
tiful maid (cf. Pind. Pyth. xii. 27), but her hair 
was changed into serpents by Athene, in con- 
sequence of her having become by Poseidon 
the mother of Chrysaor and Pegasus, in one 
of Athene’s temples. Her head now became 
so fearful that everyone who looked at it 
was changed into stone. For the manner of 




The Gorgon Medusa. (Marble head, at Munich. 


her death see Perseus. Ab she was already 
with child, from the drops of blood which fell 
from her severed head Pegasus was born. This 
blood had both a healing and a destructive 
power (Eur. Jon, 1008). The head was after- 
wards placed in the aegis of Athene. [See 
Piet, of Ant. art. Aegis.] The interpreta- 
tions of the myth are manifold and doubt- 
ful. The idea of a power that turned into 
stone may easily originate from rocks which 
have a human or animal shape ; but the rest of 
the myth is harder to explain. The old Euhe- 
merists made her either a princess whose army 
fought with Perseus, or represented the Gorgons 
&s a tribe of wild women with hairy bodies 
(Pans. ii. 21, 5; Plin. vi. 200). Some of the 
nature school have imagined her to represent 
the sun or the moon ; but Boscher ana other 
recent mythologists derive all her attributes 
from thunderstorms and thunderclouds, reiv- 
ing especially on the idea of flashing , yopybv 
onfut (cf. II. viii. 849), and upon the snaky hair 
representing forked lightning. It may perhaps 
Jw a question whether part of the story may not 
have grown out of the emblems upon ancient 
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shields and out of Oriental masks, instead of the 
emblems and masks from the story. In art 
Gorgons were represented with wings when more 
than the mere mask was shown. In archaic 
art the head was 
hideous and mon- 
strous, with great 
teeth and lolling 
tongue. It is so 
represented in an 
ancient coin of 
Eretria in Euboea 
[see cut above] 
and in a metope 
of the temple of 
Selinus, where 
Perseus is cut- 
ting off the head 
of Medusa. About 
the middle of the 
fifth century b.c. 
the type was more 
human, but still The Gorgon Medusa. (Florentine 
had the ugliness. gem ' ) 

Towards the year 400 b.c. the type became that 
of a beautiful face. 

Gortyn, Gortyna (r 6prw, Tdpruva : Toprl- 
j/ios). 1. (Nr. Hagios Dekha , Bu., six miles 
from the foot of Mt. Ida), one of the most ancient 
cities in Crete, on the river Lethaeus, ninety 
stadia from its harbour Leben, and 130 stadia 
from its other harbour Matalia (II. ii. 646 ; Od. 
iii. 294 ; Strab. p. 478). It was the second city 
in Crete, being only inferior to Cnossus ; and on 
the decline of the latter place under the Homans, 
it became the metropolis of the island. — 8. Also 
Gortys (Nr. Atzikolo, Bu.), a town in Arcadia on 
the river Gortynius, a tributary of the Alpheus. 

Gortynla ( Toprvvla ] ), a town in Emathia in 
Macedonia, north of Pella, on the river Axius 
(Tliuc. ii. 100 ; Ptol. iii. 18, 39). 

Gotarses. [Arsaces XX. XXI.] 

Gothi, Goth5ues, Guttdnes, a .powerful Ger- 
man people, who played an important part in 
the overthrow of the Homan empire. From 
Plin. xxxvii. 85 it seems that they were men- 
tioned by Pytheas. They originally dwelt on 
the Prussian coast of the Baltic at the mouth 
of the Vistula, where they are placed by Tacitus 
(Germ. 48) ; but they afterwards migrated 8., 
and at the beginning of the third century, they 
appear on the coasts of the Black Sea, where 
Caracalla encountered them on his march to 
the East (Spartian, Carac. 10). In the reign of 
the emperor Philippus (a. d. 244-249), they ob- 
tained possession of a groat part of the Boman 
province of Dacia ; and in consequence of their 
settling in the countries formerly inhabited by 
the Getae and Scythians, they are frequently 
called both Getae and Scythians by later writers. 
From the time of Philippus the attacks of the 
Goths, who had united with the Carpi, against the 
Boman empire became more frequent and more 
destructive. In a. d. 272 the emperor Aurelian 
surrendered to them the whole of Dacia. It is 
about this time that we find them separated 
into two great divisions, tlie Ostrogoths or E. 
Goths, and the Visigoths or W. Goths. The 
Ostrogoths settled in Moesia and Pannonia, 
while the Visigoths remained N. of the Danube. 
— The Visigoths under their kingAlaric invaded 
Italy, and took and plundered Rome (410). A 
few years afterwards they settled permanently 
in the SW. of Gaul, and established a kingdom 
of which Tolosa was the capital. From thence 
they invaded Spain, where they also founded a 
kingdom, which lasted for more than two can- 

B B 
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tones, till it was overthrown by the Arabs.— years older than his brother Gains ; and al* 
The Ostrogoths meantime had extended their though they grew up under the same influence, 
dominions almost up to the gates of Constan- and their characters resembled each other in 
tinople ; and the emperor Zeno was glad to get the main outlines, yet they differed from each 
rid of them by giving them permission to invade other in several important particulars. Tibe- 
and conquer Italy. Under their king Theodoric rius was inferior to his brother in talent, but 
the Great they obtained possession of the whole surpassed him in the amiable traits of his gentle 
of Italy (498). Theodoric took the title of king nature : the simplicity of his demeanour, and 
of Italy, and an Ostrogothic dynasty reigned in his calm dignity, won for him the heartB of 
the country, till it waB destroyed by Narses, the the people. His eloquence, too, formed a 
general of Justinian, a. d. 558. — The Ostrogoths strong contrast with the passionate and im- 
embraced Christianity at an early period ; and petuous harangues of GaiiiB ; for it was tem- 
it was for their use that Ulphilas translated the perate, graceful, persuasive, and, proceeding as 
Bible into Gothic, about the middle of the fourth it did from the fulness of his own heart, it found 
century. a ready entrance into the hearts of his hearers. 

Gotnini or Cotini ( \H6rivoi , Dio Cass. Ixxi. Tiberius served in Africa under P. Scipio Afri- 
12), a Celtic people in the SE. of Germany, canus the younger (who had married his sister), 
subject to the Quadi (Tac. Germ. 48). and was present at the destruction of Car- 

Gr&cch&nus, M. Jflnlui, assumed his cogno- thage (146). In 187 he was quaestor, and in 
men on account of his friendship with C. Grac- that capacity he accompanied the consul, Hos- 
chus. He wrote a work, De Potestatibus, tilius Mancinus, to Hispania Citerior, where he 
which gave an account of the Roman constitu- gained both the affection of the Roman soldiers 
tion and magistracies from the time of the kings, and the esteem and confidence of the viefcori- 
It was addressed to T. Pomponius Atticus, the ous enemy. The distressed condition of the 
father of Cicero’s friend (Cic. Legg. iii. 20, Roman people had deeply excited the sympa- 
49; Plin. xxxiii. 86; Varr. L. L. vi. 82). This thies of Tiberius. As he travelled through 
work, which appears to have been one of great Etruria on liis journey to Spain, he observed 
value, is lost, but some parts of it are citod by with grief and indignation the deserted state 
Joannes Lydus (de Magisfr. i. 24). of that fertile country ; thousands of foreign 

Gracchus, Semprdnius, plebeian. — 1. Tib., slaves in chains were employed in cultivating 
a distinguished genera] in the second Punic war. the land and tending the flocks upon the im- 
In B.c. 216 he was magister equitum to the mense estates of the wealthy, while the poorer 
dictator, M. Junius Pera ; in 215 consul for the classes of Roman citizens, who were thus 
first time; and in 218 consul for the second thrown out of employment, had scarcely their 
time. In 212 he fell in battle against Mago, daily bread or a clod of earth to call their own. 
at Campi Veteres, in Lucania (Liv. xxv. 15). He resolved to use every effort to remedy this 
HiB body was sent to Hannibal, who honoured state of things by endeavouring to create an 
it with a magnificent burial.— 2. Tib., was tri- industrious middle class of agriculturists, and 
bune of the plebs in 187; and although per- to put a check upon the unbounded avarice of 
sonally hostile to P. Scipio Africanus, he the ruling party, whose covetousness, combined 
defended him against the attacks of the other with the disasters of the second Punic war, had 
tribunes, for which he received the thanks completely destroyed the middle class of small 
of the aristocratical party. Soon after this landowners. With this view, he offered him- 
occurrence Gracchus was rewarded with the self as a candidate for the tribuneship, and 
hand of Cornelia, the youngest daughter of P. obtained it for the year 188. The agrarian law 
Scipio Africanus. In 181 lie was praetor, and of Licinius, which enacted that no one should 
received Hispania Citerior as his province, possess more than 500 jugera of public land, 
where he carried on the war with great success had never been repealed, but had for a long 
against the Celtiberians (Liv. xl. 48). After series of years been totally disregarded. The 
defeating them in battle, he gained their con- first measure, therefore, of Tiberius was to 
fidence by his justice and kindness. He re- propose a bill to the people, renewing and 
turned to Rome in 178 ; and was consul in 177, enforcing the Licinian law, but with the modi- 
when he was sent against the Sardinians, who fication, that besides the 500 jugera allowed 
had revolted. He reduced them to complete sub- by that law, anyone might possess 250 jugera 
mission in 176, and returned to Rome in 175. of the public land for each of his Bons. This 
He brought with him so large a number of clause, however, seems to have been limited to 
captives, that they were sold for a mere trifle, two : so that a father of two sons might occupy 
which gave rise to the proverb Sardi venalea 1,000 jugera of public land. The surplus was 
(Liv. xli. 7 ; Aurel. Viet. de Vir. III. 57). In to be taken from them and distributed in small 
169 he was censor with C. Claudius Pulcher, farms of 80 jugera among the poorer citizens, 
and was consul a second time in 168. He had with permanent leases at a moderate rent, 
twelve children by Cornelia, all of whom died The business of measuring and distributing the 
at an early a.ge, except the two tribunes, Tibe- land was to be entrusted to triumvirs, who were to 
rius and Gaius, and a daughter, Cornelia, who be elected annually. This measure encountered 
was married to P, Sc pio Africanus the younger, the most vehement opposition from the senate 
(Cic. Brut. 27, 104.)— 8. Tib., elder son of No. and the aristocracy, and they got one of the 
2, lost his father at an early age. He was tribunes, M. Octavius, to put his interceaaio or 
educated together with his brother Gaius by veto upon the bill. When neither persuasions 
his illustrious mother, Cornelia, who made it nor threats would induce Octavius to with- 
the object of her life to render her sons worthy draw his opposition, the people, upon the pro- 
of their father and of her own ancestors. She position of Tiberius (an unconstitutional 
was assisted in the education of her children measure), deposed Octavius from his office. The 
by eminent Greeks, who exercised great influ- law was then passed, and the triumvirs 
ence upon the minds of the two brothers, and appointed to carry it into execution were Tib. 
among whom we have especial mention of Gracchus, App. Claudius, his father-in-law, 
Diophanes of Mytilene, MenelauB of Marathon, and his brother C. Graochus, who was then 
and Blossius of Cumae. Tiberius was nine little more than twenty years old, and was 
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serving in the camp of P. Scipio at Numantia. year, before the consuls were elected, the 
About thi.3 time Attalus died, bequeathing his senate should determine the two provinces 
kingdom and his property to the Roman which the consuls should have. Moreover, by 
people. Gracchus thereupon proposed that enacting that the taxes of Asia should be put 
this property should be distributed among the up for auction at Rome, he threw both the 
people, to enable the poor who were to receive farming of the taxes and the judicial trial for 
lands to purchase the necessary implements, extortionate taxation into the hands of the 
cattle, and the like. When the time came for equites. This plan, though it secured him 
the election of the tribunes for the following support, was certain to cause corruption and 
year, Tiberius again offered himself as a can- extortion in the system of provincial tax-gather- 
didate. The senate declared that it was illegal ing. — Gaius was elected tribune again for the 
for anyone to hold this office for two consecu- following year, 122. The senate, finding it im- 
tive years ; but Tiberius paid no attention to possible to resist the measures of Gains, 
the objection. While the tribes were voting, resolved if possible to destroy his influence 
a band of senators, headed by P. Scipio Nasica, with the people. For this purpose they per- 
rushed from the senate house into the forum suaded M. Livius Drusus, one of the colleagues 
and attacked the people. Tiberius was killed of Gains, to propose measures still more popu- 
as he was attempting to escape. He was pro- lar than those of Gaius. The people allowed 
bably about tliirty-flve years of age at the time themselves to be duped by the agent of the 
of his death. (Plut. Tib. Gracch. ; Appian, senate, and the popularity of Gaius gradually 
B. C. i. 9-17 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 2 ; index to Cicero), waned. During his absence in Africa, whither 
— There can be no doubt that the motives of he had gone as one of the triumvirB to esta- 
Tiberius were pure, and that he come forward blis)r a colony at Carthage, in accordance with 
from a genuine desire to remedy the abuses of one of his own laws, his party had been con- 
the land occupation and to ameliorate the con- siderably weakened by the influence of DruBUB 
dition of the poorer citizens. Unfortunately and the aristocracy, and many of hiB friends 
he adopted a revolutionary method in illegally had deserted his cause. He failed in obtaining 
deposing his colleague, and by his subsequent the tribuneship for the following year (121) ; 
methods for gaining the support of the popu- and when his year of office expired, hiB enemies 
lace against the senate gave some colour for began to repeal several of his enactments, 
the undoubtedly false accusation that he was Gaius appeared in the forum to oppose these 
seeking power for himself, which led some even proceedings. Antullius, one of the attendants 
of the more moderate men to approve of his of the consul Opimius, was slain by the friends 
death. [See also Diet, of Antiq. art. Agrariae of Gaius. Opimius gladly availed himself of this 
Lege8.}~A. C., brother of No. 8, was in Spain pretext to persuade the senate to confer upon 
at the time of his brother’s murder, as has been him unlimited power to act as he thought best 
already stated. He returned to Rome in the for the good of the republic. Fulvius Flaccus, 
following year (182), but kept aloof from public and tho other friends of Gaius, called upon him 
affairs for some years. In 126 he was quaestor, to repel force by force : but he refused to arm, 
and went to Sardinia, under the consul L. and while his friends fought in his defence, he 
Aurelius Orestes, and there gained the appro- fled to the grove of the Furies, where he fell by 
bation of his superiors and the attachment of the hand of his slave, whom he had commanded 
the soldiers. The senate attempted to keep to put him to death. The bodies of the slain, 
him in Sardinia, dreading his popularity in whose number is said to have amounted to 8000, 
Rome : but after he had remained there two were thrown into the Tiber, their property was 
years, he left the province without leave, and confiscated, and their houses demolished. All 
returned to the city in 124. Urged on by the the other friends of Gracchus who fell into the 
popular wish, and by the desire of avenging hands of their enemies were thrown into prison 
the cause of his murdered brother, he became and there strangled. — It is impossible to allow 
a candidate for the tribuneship of the plebs, to G. Gracchus that freedom from personal 
and was elected for the year 128. His reforms motives — of ambition as well as of revenge — 
were far more extensive than his brother’s, in which ennobled his brother. That he also was 
fact they amounted to revolution, and Buch was in many points reforming abuses is undeniable ; 
his influence with the people that he carried but his methods were revolutionary and vio- 
all he proposed ; and the senate were deprived lent, and were in some degree the cause of a 
of some of their most important privileges, century of wars which more judicious and 
His first measure was to secure the right of gradual reform might possibly have avoided, 
being elected tribune for two or more years Two of his measures, the gifts of corn, and the 
in succession. Having gained this point, he baits offered to the equites were calculated to 
proceeded to win over the populace by enacting work great evil in the state. In ability, how- 
that all citizens who applied should receive at ever, he was his brother’s superior, and his 
a low price five modii of com— the beginning death by what was unjustifiable violence has 
of the pernicious system of doles which more transferred much of the blame to his oppo- 
than anything else demoralised the proletariate nents. (Plut. C. Gracch. ; Appian, B. C. i. 21- 
of Rome. He then renewed his brother’s 26; index to Cicero.) 
agrarian law, and also established colonies at Gradlvus. [Maes.] 

Tarentum and Capua. He next passed laws for Graeae (rocuou) — that is, * the old women ’— 
the benefit of the military levies, enacting that daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, were three in 
the soldiers should be equipped at the expense number, Pephredo, Enyo, and Dtno, and were 
of the republic, and that no person under the also called Phorcydes. They had grey hair 
age of seventeen should be drafted for the army, from their birth ; and had only one tooth and 
In order to weaken the power of the senate, one eye in common, which they borrowed from 
and to set them at enmity with the monied each other when they wanted them. They 
commercial class, he enacted that the judices protected their sisters, the Gorgons, and dwelt 
in the judicia publics, who had hitherto been outside the light of sun and moon beyond Wes- 
elected from the senate, should in future be tern Libya. Aeschylus (who gives them the 
chosen from the equites, and that in every bodies of swanB) makes them one of the stages 

B B 2 
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in the wanderings of Io, and they appear in the 
the story of Perseus. [Perseus.] Roscherand 
other reeent mythologists maintain that the 
story, like that of the Gorgons, arose from 
thunderclouds: a tooth is said to represent 
lightning in Aryan mythology, and the pass- 
ing of the eye and the tooth to signify the 
lightning flashing from cloud to cloud. It must 
be confessed that this does not seem an obvious 
or natural idea to connect with a thunderstorm. 
It may perhaps be enough to regard them as 
personifying old age. The conception is more 
like Norse than Greek mythology, and may 
possibly have been passed on to Greece from a 
northern people. 

Graecia or Hellas (y ‘EA \<U), a country in 
Europe, the inhabitants of which were called 
Graeci or Hellenes ("EAAi^s). Among the 
Greeks Hellas was used in general to signify 
the abode of the Hellenes, wherever they might 
happen to l>e settled. Thus the Greek colo- 
nies of Gyrene in Africa, of Syracuse in Sicily, 
of Tarentum in Italy, and of Smyrna in Asia, 
are said to bo in Hellas ; but before the western 
colonies were founded, Delos was about the 
centre of the Hellenic world. Latin geographers 
limited the name Hellas to Middle Greece, ex- 
cluding the PeloponnesBUB and all that lies 
north of the Malian Gulf. Eastern nations 
called the Hellenes generally ‘ Ionians ’ ; western 
nations knew them as ‘ Greeks ’ (see below). In 
the most ancient times Hellas was a small dis- 
trict of Phthiotis in Thessaly, in which was 
situated a town of the same name (II. ii. 688 ; 
Thuc. i. 8 ; Strab. 481). As the inhabitants of 
this district, the Hellenes, gradually spread 
over the surrounding country, their name was 
adopted by other tribes, who became assimilated 
in language, manners, and customs to the 
original Hellenes ; till at length the whole of 
the N. of Greece from the Ceraunian and Cam- 
bunian mountains to the Corinthian isthmus 
was designated by the name of Hellas.* In 
later times even Macedonia, and the S. part of 
Illyria were sometimes reckoned part of Hellas. 
The Romans called the land of the Hellenes 
Graecia , whence we have derived the name of 
Greece. They probably gave this name to the 
country from their first becoming acquainted 
with the tribe of the Graeci , who were said to be 
descended from Graecus, a son of Thessalus, 
and who appear at an early period to have dwelt 
on the W. coast of Epirus (cf. Aristot. Meteor. 
i. 4). — Hellas, or Greece proper, including 
Peloponnesus, lies between the 86th and 46th 
degrees of N. latitude, and between the 21st and 
26th degrees of E. longitude. Its greatest 
length from Mt. Olympus to Cape Taenarus is 
about 250 English miles : its greatest breadth 
from the W. coast of Acarnania to Marathon 
in Attica is about 180 miles. Its area is some- 
what less than that of Portugal ; yet so deeply 
is the land indented by arms of the sea tnat 
Greece has as many miles of sea coast as Spain 
and Portugal together, and no spot even in 
Thessaly or Arcadia is more tlian forty miles 
from the sea. The rivers of Greece have the 
character of torrents, not one being navigable 
even for boats : few of them have any volume 
of water in the dry season of the year, the 
Achelous, which has the respectable course of 
100 miles, the Peneus and AlpheuB. The other 
rivers of Greece, however renowned, carry down 

• Epirus la, for the sake of convenience, usually in- 
cluded in Hellas by modern geographers, but was 
excluded by the Greeks themselves, as the EpirotB were 
not regarded as genuine Hellenes. 
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| little water in the summer, and many are 
at that time dried up altogether. On the N. 
it was separated by the Cambunian and Cerau- 
nian mountains from Macedonia and Illyria; 
and on the other three sides it is bounded by 
the sea : namely, by the Ionian sea on the W., 
and by the Aegaean on the E. and S. It is 
one of the most mountainous countries of Eu- 
rope, and possesses few extensive plains (those 
of Thessaly and Boeotia alone are really large), 
and few continuous valleys. The inhabitants 
were thus separated from one another by bar- 
riers which it was not easy to surmount, and 
were naturally led to form separate political 
communities ; while the numerous inlets of sea, 
mentioned above, led to maritime enterprise in 
most of these small states. Bonds of union for 
all were found in their national games, which 
were the great festivals of their common 
religion, and in their common Amphictyonic 
council. At a later time the N. of Greece was 
generally divided into ten districts: Epirus, 
The ss alia, Acarnania, Aetolia, Doris, Lo- 
crib, Phocis, Boeotia, Attica and Mkgaris. 
The S. of Greece or Peloponnesus was usually 
divided into ten districts likewise : Corinthia, 
Sicyonia, Phliasia, Achaia, Elis, Messenia, 
Laconica, Cynuria, Argolis and Arcadia. An 
account of the geography, early inhabitants, and 
history of each of these districts is given in sepa- 
rate articles. Of the earliest inhabitants we know 
very little. The Carians and Leleges were both 
regarded as barbarous people, and may have 
been of altogether alien stock. On the other hand, 
the term ‘ Pelasgian ’ seems to have included 
every prehistoric people of the lands after- 
wards Hellenic, yet the Pelasgi may have been 
merely an earlier immigration of the some race. 
[Cares; Leleges; Pelasgi.] The numerous 
Phoenician trading ports gave at any rate a large 
Semitic element alike of blood and of civilisa- 
tion. [Cadmus.] In Crete especially all those 
nationalities left their traces. To Homer the 
Greeks were Achaeans or Argives or Danai ; 
hut the relationship of the Achaeans to the 
Pelasgi, or whether they were really distinct, 
remains an open question, as does also the 
origin of the dynasty which ruled in the Ho- 
meric Argos. [Achaei ; Pelops.] 

Graecia Magna or G. Major (y p* ya\y 
'EAAefc), a name given to the districts in the S. 
of Italy inhabited by the Greeks. This name 
was never used simply to indicate the S. of 
Italy ; it was always confined to the Greek cities 
and their territories, and did not include the 
surrounding districts, inhabited by the Italian 
tribes. It appears to have been applied chiefly 
to the cities on the Tarentine gull, Tarentum, 
Sybaris, Croton, Caulonia, Siris (Heraclea), 
Metapontum, Locri, and Hhegium ; but it also 
included the Greek cities on the W. coast, such 
as Cumae and NeapolU. Strabo extends the 
appellation even to the Greek cities of Sicily. 
The name of the country before the Greek 
colonisation is said to have been Oenotkia ; 
the first writer who used the term y fieydky 
‘EAAdr was Polybius (ii. 89 ; cf. Strab. p. 258). 
Cicero speaks of Magna Graecia (de Or. iii. 84, 
&c.). ‘ Graecia Major ’ is also found in Livy and 
Ovid (Liv. xxxi. 7 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 04). 

Graioceli (Caes. B. G. i. 10), a Gallic people 
of the Cottian Alps, occupying the country be- 
tween the Ceutrones (who lived in TarentaUe , 
or upper valley of the Isarah and the Caturiges 
(who lived in the upper valley of the Durance). 
West of them were the Vocontii (who lived about 
Grenoble). It is therefore plain that the 
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country of the Graioceli was the Maurienne , or 17 ; Auson. Gratiarum Actio.)— 2. A usurper, 
▼alley of the Are, on the French side of Mt. Cenis, who assumed the purple in Britain, and was 
which pass (or rather the little Mt. Cenis) was murdered by his troop about four months after- 
crossed by Caesar as the shortest way to Further wards (407) (Oros. vii. 40). He was succeeded 
Gaul. Hie name lingered in the corrupt form by Constantine. [Constantinub, No. 8.] 

‘ Garocelia ’ for the Maurienne and ( S. Joannes Gratiandpdlil. [Culabo.] 

Garocellius ’ for St. Jean do Maurienne . Grati&rum Collis (Xaolrwv \6<pos, Hdt. iv. 

Gramplus Kons. [Graupius.] 175 : Hills of Tarhounah), a range of wooded 

Gr&nlcus ( Tpdvucos : Koja-Chai), a river of | hills running parallel to the coast of N. Africa 
Mysia Minor, rising in M. Cotylus, tlie N. Bum- . between the Syrtes, and containing the source 
mit of Ida, and falling into the Propontis ( Sea of the Cinyps and other small rivers. 
of Marmara) : memorable as the scene of the Gratidianus. [Gratidius.] 
first of the three great victories by which Alex- Gratidius. 1. X., of Arpinum, great-uncle of 
ander the Great overthrew the Persian empire Cicero. He proposed a lex tabellaria for Arpi- 
(b.c. 884), and, in a less degree, for a victory num in 115, and was opposed by Cicero’s grand- 
gained upon its banks by Lucullus over Mith- father, who had married his sister, Gratidia. 
ridates, 78 (II. xii. 21 ; Strab. p. 567 ; Arrian, He was killed in the war of Antonius against the 
An. 1, 18 ; Plut. Alex. 24, Lucull. 11). pirates, b.c. 108. (Cic. Legg. iii. 16, 86, Brut. 45, 

Granis (Tpdvis : Khisht), a river of Persis, with 168.) — 2. His son, M. Marius Gratidianus, was 
a royal palace on its banks. It fell into the adopted by the brother of C. Marius, and was 
Persian Gulf near Taoce. (Arrian, Ind. 39.) proscribed by Sulla and murdered by Catiline. 

Granlus, Q., a clerk employed by the auc- He had been praetor in 86 and had won popular 
tioneers at Borne to collect the money at sales, favour by an edict about the coinage. (Cic. Legg. 
lived about b.c. 110. He was a friend of Luci- Z.c., Brut, l.c., de Off. iii. 16, 67 ; Plin. xxxiii. 
lius, and was celebrated for his wit. (Cic. de 182.) — 3. X., legate of Q. Cicero in Asia 61-59 : 
Or. 60, 244, Brut. 48, 160, ad Att. vi. 8.) perhaps a grandson of No. 1 (Cic. Flacc. 21, 49). 

Granlus Lioini&nus, a historian, probably of Grattlus or Gratlus (to whom the cognomen 
the 2nd century a.d. (Macrob. i. 16, 80 ; Solin. Faliscus is also given, but with no good autho- 
Polyb. ii. 12). Wrote a short history of the rity), a contemporary of Ovid (Pont. iv. 16, 84), 
Boman republic in about forty books : parts of and the author of an uninteresting didactic 
books 26, 28, and 86 are extant, relating to poem on Hunting (Cynegetica). Edited in 
events 168-78 b.c. He pays minute attention Poet. Lat. Min. by Bahrens, Lips. 1879. 
to omens and prodigies. He alludes (p. 8) to the Gr&tus, Valerius, procurator of Judaea from 
completion of the Olympieum at Athens: which a.d. 15 to 27, and the immediate predecessor of 


reign. Ed. by Perz, Lips. 1858. 

Granfta (r pavova : Graan), a river in the land 
of the Quiidi and the SE. of Gormany, and a 
tributary of the Danube, on the banks of which 
M. Aurelius wrote the 1st book of his Medita- 
tions (Antonin. Comment, i. 17). 

Gr&tXae. [Charites.] 

Gratl&nus. 1. Emperor of the Western Em- 
pire, a.d. 867-888, son of Valentiuian I., was 
raised by his father to the rank of Augustus in 
867, when he was only eight years old. On the 
death of Volentinian in 875, Gratian did not 
succeed to the sole sovereignty ; as Valcntinian 
II., the half-brother of Augustus, was proclaimed 
Augustus by the troops. He was educated by 
Ausonius, whom he rewarded in 879 with the 
consulship. By the death of his uncle, Valens 

(878) , the Eastern empire devolved upon him ; 
but the danger to which the East was exposed 
from the Goths led Gratian to send for Theo- 
dosius, and appoint him emperor of the East 

(879) . Gratian was fond of quiet and repose, 



Grattuius. Roman Eraporor, a.d. 8S7-388. 

Oto., head of Grotianus, D. N. GRATIANVB AVG. ; 
Geniue of Rome holding Victory, VRBB ROMA. 

and was greatly under the influence of ecclesi- 
astics, especially of Ambrose of Milan. He 
became unpopular with the army. Maximus 
was declared emperor in Britain, and crossed 
over to Gaul, where, in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, he defeated Gratian, who was overtaken 
and slain in his flight after the battle. (Aurel. 
Viet. Epit. 45-48 ; Zos. vi. 12-86 ; Zonar. xiii. 


Graupius Xons, in Caledonia (Grampian 
Hills). [There is no doubt that Groupius, not 
Grampius, is the form known to the Homans : 
though whether Grampian is a corruption of 
Graupian or preserves the true original name it 
iB impossible to say.] This is a general term 
for the ranges separating iho highlands of 
Perthshire from the lowlands, and extending to 
Aberdeenshire. Somewhere at the foot of tlio 
Grampians Agricola, having crossed the Forth, 
fought with Galgacus (Tac. Agr. 29). The site 
may possibly be, as some maintain, near Comrie 
in Perthshire, in the valley of the Earn. Here 
there are traces of a Boman camp at Dalginross t 
which claims to preserve the name of Galgacus. 

Graviscae, on ancient city of Etruria, sub- 
ject to Tarquinii, was colonised by the Bomans 
b.c. 188, and received new colonists under 
Augustus. It was situated in the Maremma, 
and its air was unhealthy (intempestae Gra- 
viscae, Virg. Aen. x. 184) ; whence the ancients 
ridiculously derived its name from aer gravis . 
Its ruins ore on the right bank of the river 
Marta , about two miles from the sea, where are 
the remains of a magnificent arch. (Liv. xL 
29 ; Veil. Pat. i. 15 ; Strab. p. 225.) 

Gregdrag, NicSphdrus, a Byzantine histo- 
rian, about A.D. 1295-1859. His work is in 
thirty-eight books, of which only twenty-four 
have been printed. It begins with the capture 
of Constantinople by tho Latins in 1204, ana goes 
down to 1859; the twenty-four printed books 
contain the period from 1204 to 1851. Edited 
by Schopen, Bonn, 1829. 

Gregdrius (r piryJptos). 1. Surnamcd Nazi- 
anzSnus, and usually colled Gregory Nasian- 
zen, bishop of Constantinople a. d. 880-890. — 2. 
Nyssenua, bishop of Nyssa about 872-894.-3. 
Thaumaturgug , bishop of Neocaesarea about 
a.d. 240. [See Diet, of Christian Biography .] 

Grudli, a people in Gallia Belgica, subject to 
the Nervii, N. of the Scheldt (Caes. B. G. v, 89). 
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Gnunentum (Grumentlnus : Saponara), a 
town in the interior of Lucaniaon the road from 
Beneventum to Heraclea, mentioned in the 2nd 
Punic war (Liv. xxiii. 87, xxvii. 41 ; Strab. p. 254). 

Grnmnm (Grumo), a town of Apulia, fourteen 
miles SW. of Barium (Bari). 

GryUut (rpvMos), elder son of Xenophon, fell 
at the battle of Mantinea, b. c. 862, after he had, 
according to some accounts, given Epaminondas 
his mortal wound (Paus. viii. 9, 6, x. 8, 11). 

Grynla or -lum (Tpvrua, Tpvviov : Porto 
Qlymi), a fortified city on the coast of the Sinus 
El&ifcicus, in the S. of Mysia, between Elaea and 
Myrina, 70 stadia from the former and 40 from 
the latter; celebrated for its temple and 
oracle of Apollo, who is hence called Grynaeus 
Apollo (Virg. Aen. iv. 845). It possessed also a 
good harbour. Parmenion, the general of Alex- 
ander, destroyed the city (Hdt. i. 149 ; Strab. p. 
622 ; Diod. xvii. 7). 

Gryps or Gryphus (rp tty), a griffin, a fabulous 
animal, dwelling in the Kliipaean mountains, be- 
tween the Hyperboreans and the one-eyed Ari- 
maspians, and guarding the gold of the north. 
The Arimaspians mounted on horseback, and 
attempted to steal the gold, and hence arose the 
hostility between the horse and griffin. (Hdt. 

iii. 116, iv. 18, 27 ; Paus. i. 24, 6, viii. 2, 8 ; Ael. 
H. A. iv. 27 ; Plin. vii. 10.) Hesiod seems to 
have been the first Greek who mentions griffins 
(Schol. ad Aesch. Pr. 808), and next Ansteas. 
The idea of the griffin come from tlio East : the 
figure is found in sculptures of Persia, Phoe- 
nicia, and Egypt, from which country it passed 
probably to Mycenae, where a griffin dagger has 
been found. It is a common figure on vases. 
The griffin was among the attributes of Apollo. 

Gugemi or Guberni, a people of Germany, 
probably of the same race as the Sigambri, 
crossed the Rhine, and settled on its left bank, 
between the Ubii and Batavi (Tac. Hist. iv. 
28, v. 16; Plin. iv. 106). 

Gulmia, a Numidian, Becond son of Masi- 
nis8a, and brother to Micipsa and Mastanabal. 
On the death of MaBinissa, in B. c. 149, he suc- 
ceeded along with his brothers to the dominions 
of their father. (Liv. xlii. 28 ; Pol. xxxix. 1 ; 
Ball. Jup. 5, 85.) He left a son, named Mabbiva. 

Guntlft (Gunzberg), a town in Vindelicia, be- 
tween Campodunum and Augusta Vindelicorum 
(Augsburg). 

Gfiraeus (r 'ovpaios, Tappoias), a river of India, 
flowing through the country of the Guraei (in 
the NW. of the Punjab) into the Cophcn. 

Gurulil (C uglier i), a town in the west of 
Sardinia, a few miles inland (Ptol. iii. 8, 7). 

Guttdnes. [Gothi.] 

Gy&rus or Gy&ra (77 Tvapos, t& Tvapa : 
r vapws : Chiura or Jura ), one of the Cyclades, 
a small island, twelve miles in circumference, 
SW. of Andros, poor and unproductive, and in- 
habited only by fishermen (Strab. p. 485 ; Plin. 

iv. 69, viii. 82). Under the emperors it was a 
place of banishment (Aude aliquid brevibus 
Quarts et careers dignum , Juv. 1. 78). 

GjMl or Gyges (nfiji, Ttyijs), son of Uranus 
(Heaven) and Ge (Earth), a hundred-handed 
giant, who made war upon tho gods (Ov. Fast. 
iv. 598 ; Hor. Od. ii. 17, 14 ; Giganteb). 

Gygaeui Lacus (rj Tvyaltj \ipvi\ : Lake of 
Marmora), a small lake in Lydia, between the 
rivers Hermus and Hyllus, N. of Sardis, the 
necropolis of which city was on its bonks. It 
was afterwards called Coloe (II. xx. 891 ; Hdt. 
i. 98 ; Strab. p. 626). 

Gygti (Ttfyi ij), tiie first king of Lydia of the 
dynasty of the Mermnadae, dethroned Candau- 
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les, and succeeded to the kingdom, as related 
under Candaules. He reigned b. c. 716-678. 
He sent magnificent presents to Delphi, and 
carried on various warB with the cities of Asia 
Minor, such as Miletus, Smyrna, Colophon, and 
Magnesia. ‘The riches of Gyges’ became a 
proverb (Hdt. i. 7-14 ; Paus. iv. 21, 5). 

Gylippus (VvKnnros), a Spartan, son of Clean- 
dridas, was sent as the Spartan commander to 
Syracuse, to oppose the Athenians, B. c. 414. 
Under his command the Syracusans annihilated 
the great Athenian armament, and took Demo- 
sthenes and Nicias prisoners, 418. (Thuc. vi. 
93-vii. 86, viii. 18.) In 404 he was commissioned 
by Lysander, after the capture of Athens, to 
carry home the treasure ; but by opening the 
seams of the sacks underneath, ho abstracted a 
considerable portion. The theft was discovered, 
and Gylippus wont into exile. (Plut. Lys. 16, 
Nic. 28 ; Diod. xiii. 106 ; Athen. p. 284.) 
Gymnfislae. [Bale auks.] 

Gymnosophistae (ruprotrotpurrai), a sect of 
Indian ascetic philosophers, who went about 
naked (Curt. viii. 9, 88; Plut. Alex. 64). 

Gynaec6p51is (rwaucdiroKis or ruvautuv 
t6\is), a city in the Delta of Egypt, on the W. 
bank of the Canopic branch of the Nile, between 
Hermopolis and Momemphis. 

Gyndes (rw/5ijs), a river of Assyria, rising in 
the country of the Mationi (in Kurdistan), and 
flowing into the Tigris, celebrated through the. 
story that Cyrus the Great drew off its waters 
by 860 channels (Hdt. i. 189). 

Gyrtdn, Gyrtona (rupr&v, Tvprwvrj : rvp- 
rdvtos: nr. Tatari, Ru.), an ancient town m 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, on the Peneus (II. ii. 
788 ; Thuc. ii. 22 ; Strab. p. 489). 

Gytheum, Gythlum (rb r 'vBttov, TvOtov : 
rvBcdnjs: Palaeopolis , nr. Marathonisi ), an 
anciont town on the coast of Laconia, founded 
by the Achaeans, lay near the head of the 
Laconian bay, SW. of the mouth of the river 
Eurotas. It served as the harbour of Sparta, 
and was important from a military point of view. 
In the Persian war the Lacedaemonian fleet 
was stationed at Gytheum, and the Athenians 
under Tolmides burnt the Lacedaemonian 
arsenal, b. c. 455 (Thuc. i. 102). After the 
battle of Leuctra (870) it was taken by Epami- 
nondas (Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 82). In 195 it was 
taken by Flamininus, and made independent of 
Nabis, tyrant of Sparta; whereupon it joined 
the Achaean League (Liv. xxxiv. 29 ; Strab. p. 
068 ; Paus. iii. 21, 8). 

Gysantes (rtffai'Tcs), a people in the W. part 
of Libya (N. Africa), whose country was rich in 
honey and wax. Probably dwelt in Byzacium. 


H. 

H&d&s or PlfitO (*A ibrjs, TWourtw, or poeti- 
cally ’Af&TfS, *A ibcurevs, T1 \out€us), tile God of 
the Nether World. His name is from a-lbtiv 
(the dark, unseen god) ; a less probable sugges- 
tion is ‘ the god of the earth or underworld ’ 
from ala. Hades was son of Cronus and Rhea, 
and brother of Zeus and Poseidon (II. xv. 187). 
Hesiod (Th. 458) adds two other sisters. Hestia 
and Demeter. His wife was Persephone or 
Proserpina, the daughter of Demeter, whom he 
carried off from the upper world, as is related 
elsewhere. [Demeter ; Persephone.] In the 
division of the world among the three brothers. 
Hades obtained the Nether World, the abode 
of the shades, over which he ruled. Hence he 
is called the infernal Zeus (Ztbs KaraxMnos or 



Y&fouos), or the king of the shades (foot ivepav). 
(ft. ix. 457, xv. 191 ; Aesch. Pr. 627 ; Pans. ii. 
24, 4.) He possessed a helmet (like the ‘ cap of 
darkness ’ in Northern myths) which rendered 
the wearer invisible, and later traditions stated 
that this helmet was given him as a present by 
the Cyclopes after their delivery from Tartarus. 
Ancient story mentions both gods and men who 
were honoured by Hades with the temporary 
use of this helmet. {II. v. 845 ; Hes. Scut. 22 ; 
Aristoph. Acli. 890 ; Apollod. i. 6, 2.) His cha- 
racter is described as fierce and inexorable, 
whence of all the gods lie was most hated by 
mortals. He kept the gates of the lower world 
closed (and is therefore called tlv\dprris) t that 
no shades might be able to escape or return to 
the region of light {II. viii. 807 ; Paus. v. 20 1). 
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the surnames which described him personally, 
or his realm, such as IIoAvS^/awv, he was known 
as ClymenUB * the Illustrious ’ (perhaps to propi- 
tiate him) at Hermione (Paus. ii. 85, 5), and m the 
Eleusinian mysteries as Eubuleus, i.e. the god 


who counsels well for mankind in j 


them 

The 


in giving 

rest from their labours (Comut. N. 1). 86). 
name Pluto (nAotfrav) marks a new departure 
in his attributes. As Hades he was the Bevero 
and sterile god, giving no fruits and father of 
no children (that ho was father of the Furies is 
a late tradition cf. Servius, ad Aen. i. 88). But, 
perhaps from the influence of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the god of the underworld came to 
be regarded as the god of the earth and all that 
it gives (an old and primitive idea of course, but 
new as applied to Ha' 



Hades and Persephone seated on a throne and eni 
Mon. Above" 


conversation. 


bove the god is the inscrli 

iPNAI, ' * J 

Etruria, ii. 68.) 


go ddess PHERBIPNAI, i.e. Persephone. 


When mortals invoked him, they struck the 
earth with their hands; the sacrifices which 
were offered to him and Persephone consisted 
of black sheep ; and the person who offered the 
sacrifice had to turn away his face {II. ix. 567 ; 
Od. x. 527). The ensign of his power was a 
staff, with which, like Hermes, lie drove the 
shades into the lower world. There he sat upon 


ades). Therefore wealth 
and fruits were given by 
him, and he was wor- 
shipped as YIKovtwv (care- 
fully to be distinguished 
from the personified riches 
JlAoi/Toy, or Plutus). The 
name is first traceablo 
in the Attic writers early 
in the fifth cent. b. c. 
and eventually prevailed, 
though not to the entire 
exclusion of the name 
"A 1817 s (cf. Plat. Crat. p. 
408). I11 art the represen- 
tations of Hades (not fre- 
quent) have the same 
character aB those of Zeus, 
but are distinguished by 
the sterner countenance, 
the Bhaggy hair (some- 
times with a wolfskin cai>) 
and beard, and attributes 
such as the cock, the wolf, 
and the pomegranate, or 
Cerberus at his side. As 
Pluto or </ At5?7s-nAotfr&»' 
the god has a more gra- 
cious expression, and the 
attributes also vary : most 
frequently he has a cornu- 
copia and carries a sceptre 
or a two-pronged fork, 
which some take for an 
agricultural implement, 
and others believe to be a 
late and spurious addition. 
The figures of Serapis or 
Zeus-Serapis have often 
been confused with those 
of Hades-Pluto, because 
ie and engaged apparently In earnest Serapis is represented with 
2 ? 5. three-headed dog beside 
him. His distinguishing 
mark is the modius upon 
his head. [Serapis.]— 1 The kingdom of Hades, 
i.e. the underworld. The Homeric HadeB is a dark 
sunless abode within the earth, the entrance to 
which lies in a grove of black poplars beyond 
the Btream of Ocean (17. xx. 61 ; Od. x. 608). 
Here are the asphodel m 
cheerless place 


& throne with his consort Persephone, as 


in appearance (in this period of the myth) as 
himself (II. ix. 467 ; Pind. 01. ix. 85). He ap- 
pears seldom in story, since he rarely left ms 
nether realm. The exceptions were, when he 
carried off Persephone, and when he went to 
Olympus to be cured by Paeon of the wound 
dealt to him by Heracles (II. v. 895). Besides 


meadows, a dull and 
489), even if Orion 


can still pursue his occupation of hunting (Od. 
xi. 589, 578, xxiv. 18). Beyond this was Erebus, 
the place of darkness and the abode of Hades 
and Persephone, to which Odysseus did not pene- 
trate. There is a general idea of vastness and 
of gloom or twilight with unsubstantial inarti- 
culate ghosts, who twitter like bats, flitting 
about among whom appear more distinctly the 
figures of the heroes. The dead in Od. xi. are 
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wmabalmM images of the living persons The art representations of the underworld ere 
without flesh or bones or recolleotion ; jet oon- frequent In vase paintings ; the punishments of 
joionsness and memory oen be recalled when Sisyphus too. d Me back as far m black-figm* 
they drink Use blood. Bat even in Homer be- vases of the seventh oentury b. o. It improbable 
stews this unreal, impersonal existence there that each paintings, especially those of Poly- 
are traces of a belief in conscious life, as in the gnotus in the Lesche at Delphi (Pans. x. 19), 
twenty-fourth book of the Odyssey. The desorip- did not merely follow the popular idea but in 
ttans of Minos, Orion and Heracles resuming some measure formed it. 



Hemes presenting a Soul to Hades and Persephone, ( Piet . Ant. Sepuleri Ncutonum, tab. 8.) 

their old life, and the punishment of Tantalus Hadrinum, [Adranum.] 
and Sisyphus would also imply a conscious life ; Hidrla, [Adria.] 

but there are reasons for considering the whole Hadri&ni or Adriani, near the river Rhyn- 
paBssge in Od. xL 565-627 a later introduction ; daous. on the frontiers of Mysia and Bithyxua. 
and such probably is the 24th book also. In H&dri&n5pftlis. 1. ('AftpiavchroAis : 'Afyiavo- 
post-Homeric authors rocky hollows or caves toA/ttj* : Aarianople), a town in Thrace, on the 
are regarded as entrances to Hades : e.g. those : right bank of the Hebrus, in an extensive plain, 
at Colonus, the Italian Cumae, Hermione and founded by the emperor Hadrian. It was 
Taenarus, and the approach is cut off by streams strongly fortified ; possessed an extensive corn- 
flowing underground [Styx, Cocytub, Ache- merce ; and in the middle ages was the most 
bon] ; over these the buried dead are ferried by important town in the country after Constan- 
Charon, and on the opposite shore Cerberus tinople. (Amm. Marc. xiv. 11 ; Eutrop. vi. 8.) — 
keeps guard. The underworld is regarded now 2. A town in Bithynia. — 3. A town of Phrygia, 
(whioh it probably yrasnot to Homer) as a place H&drl&n6th6ra or -ae (‘Adptavouftfipa), a city 
where the life of the upper world and its amuse- in MyBia, on the road between Pergamus and 
ments can be repeated. It is also a place of MiletopoHs, founded by the emperor Hadrian 
retribution [see Tantalus, Sisyphus, Ion, (Dio Cass. lxix. 10 ; Vt t. Hadr . 20). 

Dan aides]. The dead are judged, the Asiatics H&drI&nus, P. AelXus, usually called Ha- 
by Hh ad aman thuB, the Europeans by Aeacns, drian, Roman emperor, aj>. 117-188, was bom 
Minos being the referee for doubtful oases (Plat, at Rome, a.d. 76. His family belonged, like 
Gorg, p. 524). Triptolemus also in the Eleusi- that of Trajan, to Italica, in Spain. He lost 
nian account acts as a judge. This difference his father at the age of ten, ana was brought 
of state led to the separation of Tartarus (in up by his kinsman Ulpins Trajanus (afterwards 
Homer only the prison of Titans) from the rest emperor) and by Caelius Attianus. From an 
of Hades by the blazing Pyriphlegethon which early age he studied with zeal the Greek 
flows between (cf. Plat. Bap. x. p. 616 a ; Verg. language and literature. At the age of fifteen 
Aen. vi. 548). In the asphodel meadows were he went to Spain, where he entered upon his 
those who deserved neither great bliss nor military career : and he subsequently served 
punishment; the places of reward were separate as military tribune in Lower Moesia. After 
altogether. [Elysium, Fortunatorum In- the elevation of Trajan to the throne (98), he 
sulae.] In Virgil, however (Aon. vi), Elysium married Julia Sabina, a grand-daughter of Tra- 
is placed in Hades. Although a more hopeful jan’s sister Marciana. This marriage was 
conception of the future life was introduced brought about through the influence of Plotina, 
with the Eleusinian religion and by the philo- the wife of Trajan ; and from this time Ha- 
■ophers, and the underworld was not like that drian rose rapidly in the emperor's favour. He 
of Bonner, to whioh Achilles would prefer the was raised successively to the quaestorship (101), 
life of a serf, yet very few Greeks looked for- praetorship (107), and consulship (109). He to- 
ward to it as a gain in comparison with life in coxnpanied Trajan in most of his expeditions, and 
the upper world. The Roman Orous was in the distinguished Himself in the second war against 
main borrowed, through poets and works of art, the Dacians, 104-106 ; was made governor of 
from the Greek idea, but with certain survivals Pannonia in 108; and subsequently foug ht 
of Italian belief [see Lares, Manes, Lekubes], under Trajan against the Paxthians. 'When 
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TrajanY serious fflness obliged him to leave 
theJSast, he plaoed Hadrian at the head of the 
army. Trajan died at Cilicia cm his journey to 
Bone (117). Before his death, as was alleged, 
probably influenced by Plotina, he appointed 
Hadrian as his successor. Hadrian was pro- 
claimed emperor by the legions in Syria, and 
the senate ratified the election. Hadrian’s first 
care was to make peace with the Parthians, 
which he obtained by relinquishing the con- 
quests of Trajan east of the Euphrates. He 
returned to Borne in 118, but almost imme- 
diately afterwards set out for Moesia, in conse- 
quence of the invasion of this provinoe by the 
Sazmatians. After making peace with the 
Sannatians, and suppressing a formidable con- 
spiracy which had been formed against his 
me by some of the most distinguished Roman 
nobles, all of whom he put to death, he re- 
turned to Borne in the course of the same 
year. He sought to obtain the goodwill of the 
senate by gladiatorial exhibitions and liberal 
largesses, and he also cancelled all arrears of 
taxes due to the state for the last fifteen years. 
The remainder of Hadrian’s reign was disturbed 
by few wars. He spent the greater part of his 
reign in travelling through the various pro- 
vinces of the empire, in order that he might 
inspect personally the Btate of affairs in the 
provinces, and apply the necessary remedies 
wherever mismanagement was discovered. He 
began these travels in 119, visiting first 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain, in the latter of 
which countries he caused a wall to be built 
from the Solway to the mouth of the river Tyne. 
[Britannia.] He afterwards visited Spain, 
Africa, and the East, and took up his residence 
at Athens for three years (128-126). Athens was 
his favourite city, and he conferred upon its in- 
habitants many privileges. The most important 
war during his reign was that against the JewB, 
which broke out in 181. The Jews had revolted 
in consequence of the establishment of a colony 
under the name of Aelia Capitolina on the site 
of Jerusalem, and of their having been forbid- 
den to practise the rite of circumcision. The 
war was carried on by the Jews as a national 
struggle with the most desperate fury, and was 
not brought to an end till 186, after the country 
had been nearly reduced to a wilderness. 
During the last few years of Hadrian’s life, his 
health failed. He became suBpioious and oruel, 
and put to death several persons of distinction. 
As ne had no children, he adopted L. Aelius 
Verus, and gave him the title of Caesar in 186. 
VeruB died on the 1st of January, 188, where- 
upon Hadrian adopted Antoninus, afterwards 
sumamed Pius, and conferred upon him like- 
wise the title of Caesar. In July in the same 
year, Hadrian himself died, in his 62nd year, 
and was succeeded by Antoninus.— The reign of 
Hadrian may be regarded as one of the hap- 
piest periods in Boman history. His policy 
was to preserve peace with foreign nations, and 
not to extend the boundaries of the empire, but 
to secure the old provinces, and promote their 
welfare. He paid particular attention to the 
administration of justice in the provinces as well 
as in Italy. His reign forms an epoch in the 
history of Boman jurisprudence. It was at 
Hadrian's command that the jurist Salvius 
Julianna chew up the edietum perpetuum . 
which formed a fixed code of laws. Borne of 
the laws promulgated bp Hadrian are of a 
truly humane character, and aimed at im- 
proving the pnblio morality of the time. The 
various dries which he visited received, marks 
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of his favour or liberality; in many places he 
built aqueduct^ and in others harbours or 
other public buildings, either for use or orna- 
ment. But what has rendered his name more 
illustrious than anything else are the numerous 
and magnificent architectural works which he 
planned and com- 
menced during liis 
travels, especially 
at Athens, in the 
S. part of which 
he built an entirely 
new city, ‘Novae 
Atlienae.’ We can- 
not here enter into 
an account of the 
numerous build- 
ings he erected ; it 
is sufficient to di- 
rect attention to 
his villa at Tibur, 
which has been a 
real mine of trea- 
sures of art, and his mausoleum at Borne, 
which forms the groundwork of the present 
Castle of St. Angelo,. Hadrian was a patron of 
learning and literature, as well as of the arts, 
and he cultivated the society of poets, scholars, 
rhetoricians, and philosophers. He founded at 
Borne a scientific institution under the name of 
Athenaeum, which continued to flourish for a 
long time after him. He wus himself an author, 
and wrote numerous works both in proBe and in 
verse, all of which are lost, with the exception 
of a few epigrams in the Greek and Latin Antho- 
logies, which lock evidenco of their authorship. 
The well known address to his soul — 

Animula vagula blandula, 

HoBpes oomesquo corporis, 

Quae nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula -- 
Nec ut soles dabis jocos ? 

is attributed to him by his biographer. (Life 
of Hadrian in Script. Hint. Aug . ; Dio Casa 
lxix. ; Aurel. Viet. 2s p. 14 ; Zonar. xi. 28.) 
Hadri&nus, the rhetorician. [Abriantjs.1 
Hadrfimdtum or AdrfimStum (’ASpfyxi? : 
Hammeim), a flourishing city founded by tho 
Phoenicians in N. Africa, on the E. coast of 
Byoazena, of which district it was the capital 
under the Bomans. It had not sided with 
Cartilage and was left a free city after the third 
Punic war. Trajan made it a colony; and it 
was afterwards called Justinianopolis. (Strab. p. 
884; Sail. Jug. 19; Plin. v. 25; Pol. xv. 5; 
Procop. JB. F. i. 17, ii. 28.) 

H&emon (A Jp»v). 1. Son of Pelasgus and 
father of Thessalus. from whom the ancient 
name of Thessaly, Haemonia or Aemoikia, was 
believed to be derived. The Roman poets 
frequently use the adjective Haemonius as 
equivalent to Thessalian. (Strab. p. 448; 
Dionys. i. 17; Plin. iv. 28.)— 2. Son of Lycaon, 
and the reputed founder of Haemonia in 
Aroadia (Pans. vii. 44).— 8. Son of Creon of 
Thebes, was destroyed, according to some 
accounts, by the sphinx (Apollod. iii. 5, 8). 
But, according to other traditions, he was In 
love with Antigone, and killed himself on 
hearing that she was condemned by his father 
to be entombed alive. [Antxoone.T 
Haemftnla (Mpovla). [Harmon, No. 1,1 
Haemus (A tpos), son of Boreas and Onthvia 
(wife of Rhodope), and father of Hebrus. Asm 
and bis wife presumed to assume the names’of 
Zeus and Hera, both were metamorphosed into . 
mountains. (Ov. Met. vi. 87.) 
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Bmbu (4 Al/u»t, rb AJ/mp : Balkan), a lofty 
mage of mountains, separating Thrace ana 
Moesia, extended from M. Scomius, or, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, from M. Rhodope on the W. 
to the Black Sea on the £. The highest point 
of the range is about 8000 fee t above the sea. 
There are several passes over them ; bat the 
one most used in antiquity was in the W. part 
of the range, called ‘ Sued * or ‘ Succorum 
angnstiae,’ also * Porta Trajani * (Sulu JDer- 
bend) between Philippopolis and Serdica 
(Sophia). The later province of * Haemi- 
montus ’ in Thrace derived its name from this 
mountain. (Hdt. iv. 40; Strab. p. 818; Amm. 
Marc. xxi. 10, xxvii. 4.) 

Hagno ('Ayvd>) t the nymph of a spring on Mt. 
Lycaeus in Arcadia. The local legend makes 
tins the birthplace of Zeus, who was brought up 
by the nymph. In times of drought the priest 
of Zeus LycaeuB conjured rain by dipping an 
oak bough into the spring of Hagno. (Pans. viii. 
81.2; 82,2; 47,2.) 

Hagnon ifAyvav), an Athenian who founded 
the colony of Amphipolib, b.c. 487 (Thuc. iv. 
102; Dioa. xii. 82). 

HtgnlUl (*Atwvs, • ovvros : 1 Ay vowrios : near 
Markopulo] ), a demus in Attica, W. of Paeania, 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 

Halae ( ( AAof,*AA.at, *AAod : 'AAcuevs). 1. H. 
Araphfixudes CApatfnjvlBes), a demus in Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Aegeis, was situated on 
the E. coast of Attica, and served as the harbour 
of Brauron : it possessed a temple of Artemis 
(Strab. pp. 889, 446).— 2. H. Aexdnldes (Alfa- 
vibes), a demus in Attica, belonging to the tnbe 
Cecropis, situated on the W. coast (Strab. p. 
898).— 8. A town, formerly of the Opuntii Locri, 
afterwards of Boeotia, situated on the Opuntian 
gulf (Strab. p. 406). 

Hales ("A Kris). 1. A river of Ionia in Asia 
Minor, near Colophon, celebrated for the cold- 
ness of its water (Liv. xxxvii. 86).— 2* A river in 
the island of Cos. 

Hal§sa (* AAeuaa : Haloslnus: Torre di Pitti- 
neo ), a town on the N. coast of Sicily, on the 
river HaltfUS (Pittineo), was founded by the 
Oreek mercenaries of Archonides, a chief of the 
Siculi, and was originally called Arohonidion. 
It was in later times a municipium, exempt 
from taxes. (Strab. pp. 266, 272 ; Cic. Verr. in. 
78 : Diod. xiv. 16.) 

HalSsus, a chief of the Auruncans and 
Oscans, the son of a soothsayer, and an ally of 
Turnus, was slain by Evander. He came to 
Italy from Argos in Greece, whence he is called 
Agamemnonius, Atrides, or Argolicus. He is 
said to have founded the town of Falerii. (Ov. 
Am. iii. 18, 81. Past. iv. 78 ; Serv. ad Aen. vii. 
728; Plin, iii. 51.) 

Hales. [Alex.] 

Haliaemon (*A KkIk/uwv : Vistrizd ), an impor- 
tant river in Macedonia, rises in the Tymphaean 
mountains, forms the boundary between Eor- 
daea and Pieria, and falls into the Thermaic 
gulf in Bottiaeis (Hdt. vii. 127; Strab. p. 
880). CaeBar ( B . O. iii. 86) incorrectly makes 
it the boundary between Macedonia and Thes- 
saly. 

Haliartus ('AA/opror : 'A Ktdprtos : Mazi ), an 
undent town in Boeotia on the S. of the lake 
Copais. It was destroyed by Xerxes in his in- 
vasion of Greece (b.o. 480), but was rebuilt, and 
appears as an important place in the Pelopon- 
swaian war. Under its walls Lysander lost his 
Hie (895). It was destroyed by the Romans 
(171), because it supported Perseus, king of 
Ma c e do n ia^ and its territory was given to the 
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Athenians. (It. ii. 508 ; Hymn. inApoU. 248; 
Strab. jp. 411; Paus.ix. 82. 5.) 

Haifa (‘AAids : *A Attvs), a district on the 
coast of Argolis between Asine and Hermione, 
so called because fishing was the chief occu- 
pation of its inhabitants. Their town was 
called Hallae (*AAtal) or Haifa ('A Ate is) Strab. 
p. 878.) 

H&lxcaraassus ('AAiKapvatrtrds, Ion. ‘AAt- 
tcaptnjtrtrtSs : 'AAtKapvaoffevs, Halicamassensis, 
Halicamassius : Budrum , Ru.), a celebrated 
city of Asia Minor, stood in the SW. part of 
Caria, on the N. coast of the Sinus Ceramicus, 
opposite to the island of Cos. It was said to 
have been founded by Dorians from Troezen, 
and was at first called Zephyra. It was one of 
the six cities that originally formed the Dorian 
Hexapolis, but it was early excluded from the 
confederacy, as a punishment for the violation, 
by one of its citizens, of a law connected with 
the common worship of the Triopian Apollo. 
(Hdt. i. 144.) With the rest of the coast of 
Asia Minor, it fell under the dominion of the 
Persians, at an early period of whose rule Lyg- 
damis made himself tyrant of the city, and 
founded a dynasty which lasted for some gene- 
rations. His daughter Artemisia assisted 
Xerxes in his expedition against Greece [Arte- 
misia, No. 1]. Her grandson Lygdamis was 
overthrown by a revolution, in which Herodotus 
is said to have taken part [Herodotus]. In 
the Peloponnesian war, we find Halicarnassus, 
with the other Dorian cities of Caria, on the 
side of the Athenians; but we do not know 
what was its form of government, until the re- 
establishment, by Hecatomnus, of a dynasty 
ruling over all Caria, with its capital first at 
Mylasa, and afterwards at Halicarnassus, and 
virtually independent of Persia : before b.c. 880. 
It seems not unlikely that both this and the 
older dynasty of tyrants of Halicarnassus, were 
a race of native Carian princes, whose as- 
cendency at Halicarnassus may be accounted 
for by the prevalence of the Carian element in 
its population at an early period. Hecatomnus 
left three sons and two daughters, who all suc- 
ceeded to his throne in the following order : 
Mausolus, Artemisia, Idrieus, Ada, Pixodarus, 
and Ada again. In b.o. 884, Alexander took 
the city, after an obstinate defence by the 
Persian general Memnon, and destroyed it 
(Arrian, An. i. 28). From this blow it never re- 
covered, although it continued to be celebrated 
for the Mausoleum, a magnificent edifice which 
Artemisia II. built as a tomb for Mausolus, and 
which was adorned with the works of the most 
eminent Greek Bculptors of the age. Frag- 
ments of these sculptures, which were dis- 
covered built into the walls of the citadel of 
Budrum, are now in the British Museum [Diet, 
of Antiq. art. Mausoleum]. With the reBt of 
Caria, Halicarnassus was assigned by the Ro- 
mans, after their victory over Antioohus the 
Great, to the government of Rhodes, and was 
afterwards nnited to the provinoe of Asia. The 
city was very strongly fortified, and had a fine 
harbour, which was protected by the island of 
Abconnesus : its citadel was called Salmacis 
C XaAfuucls ) from the name of a spring which 
rose from the hill on which it stood. Hali- 
carnassus was the birthplace of the historians 
Herodotus and Dionysius. (Hdt. i. 144, iii. 
14, vii. 99 ; Strab. pp. 658, 656 ; Cic. ad Q. Fr. 
i. Is Toe. Ann* iv. 55.) 

Hallofae CAAucfa : HaUcyensis), a town in 
the N w. of Sicily, between Entella and Lilv- 
baeum, was long in the possession of the 
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Carthaginians, and in Cioero’s time was a muni- ] that the ooloniste had been told to settle when 
cipium (Diod. xiv. 48; Cic. Verr. iii. 7, 40). their enemies issued from the earth, and that 
nallmtU (*A Amour, •owros : ‘AAmo tfcrior), a at this spot their leathern shields ware devoured 
demns of Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, ! by an army of field mice (Strah. p. 604 ; cf. Ael. 
on the W. coast, a little S. of Athens. a. A. xii. 5). For the various explanations of 

HalirrhdthltLf ('A hippiQios), son of Poseidon Apollo Smintheus, see p. 89. Some support for 
and Euryte, attempted to violate Alcippe, the belief that the myth refers, not to a totem, 
daughter of Ares and Agraulos, but was slain but to a real plague of mice or voles may be 
by Ares. Ares was brought to trial by Poseidon derived from Aristoi H. A. vi. 87, p. 580 b. 
for this murder, on the hill at Athens, which Ham&xdbli (A/mt<i£ioO, a people in European 

was hence called Areiopagus, or the Hill of Ares. Sarmatia, in the neighbourhood of the Palus 
(Apollod. iii. 14, 2 ; Paus. i. 21, 7, 28, 5.) An- Maeotis, were a nomad race, as their name 
other story makes Halirrhothius fall by his own signifies (Ptol. iii. 5, 19). 
axe when he was trying to cut the sacred olive H&milcar ('AuiAicas). 1. Son of Hanno, or 
of Athene (Serv. ad Georg . i. 18). Mago, commander of the great Carthaginian 

HalitLsa ('AAiovcra : ? Karavi), an island in the I expedition to Sicily, B.c. 480, which was de- 
Argolic gulf (Paus. ii. 84, 8). feated and almost destroyed by Gelo at 

Halisones ('AAffawcs, and -ot)> a people of Himera. [Gelo.] Hamilcar fell in the battle 
Bithynia, with a capital city Alybe (’AAugrj), (Hdt. vii. 156).~-2. Sumamed Rhodanus, was 
mentioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans sent by the Carthaginians to Alexander after 
(II. ii. 856, v. 89 ; Strab. pp. 549, 677). the fall of Tyre, b.c. 882. On his return home 

Halmydessus. [Salmydesbus.] he was put to death by the Carthaginians for 

Halmyris (*AA pools, sc. A (fujv), a bay of the having betrayed their interests (Justin, xxi. 
Black Sea formed by the S. mouth of the Da- 6). — 3. Carthaginian governor in Sicily at the 
nube, with a town of the same name (Plin. iv. 791. time that Agatliocles was rising into power. At 
HaldnSsus (‘AaJvtj <toj, *A Kivvnoos : ‘A Aovt\- first he supported the party at Syracuse which 
trios, *AAovT\<rlri\s : KhiliodromiaY, an island of had driven Agathocles into exile, but he after- 
the Aegaean sea, off the coaBt of Thessaly, and wards espoused the cause of Agathocles, who 
E. of Sciathos and Peparethos, with a town of was thus enabled to make himself master of 
the same name upon it. The possession of this Syracuse, 817 (J ustin. xxii. 2 ; Diod. xix. 5, 71). — 
island occasioned great disputes botween Philip 4. Son of Gisco, succeeded the preceding as 
and the Athenians : there is a speech on this Carthaginian commander in Sicily, 811. He 
subject among the extant orations of Demo- carried on war against Agathocles, whom he 
sthenes, but it was probably written by Heges- defeated with great slaughter, and then obtained 
ippus, who was head of the embassy sent to possession of the greater part of Sicily ; but ho 
demand restitution of the island. (Strab. p. was taken prisoner while besieging Syracuse, 
486 ; Ptol. iii. 18, 47 ; Dem. de Cor. p. 248, § 69; and was put to death by Agatliocles (Diod. xx. 
Aeschin. Ctea. 80.) 29; Justin, xxii. 7). — 5. A Carthaginian general 

Hal6iyd&5 ('A Aocrvbrn), 1 the Sea-born,' a in the first Punic war, must be carefully dis- 
surname of Amphitrite and Thetis (Od. iv. 404 ; tinguislied from the great Hamilcar Barca [No. 
II . xx. 207). 6]. In the third year of the war (262) he buc- 

H&luntium. [Aluntium.] ceeded Hanno in the command in Sicily, and 

Halus. [Alus.] carried on the operations by land with success. 

Hatyous ("AAvkos : Plotani), a river in the He made himself master of Enna and Cama- 
S. of Sicily, which flows into the sea near Hera- rina, and fortified Drepanum. In 257 he com- 
clea (Diod. xv. 17, xvi. 82). manded the Carthaginian fleet on the N. coast 

H&lys ("AAi/s : Kizil-Irmak, i.e. the Bed of Sicily, and fought a naval action with the 
Biver), the greatest river of Asia Minor, rises Roman consul C. Atilius Regulus. In the fol- 
in that part of the Anti- Taurus range called lowing year (256), he and Hanno commanded 
the Paryadres, on the borders of Armenia Minor the great Carthaginian fleet which was de- 
and Pontus, and after flowing W. by S. through feated by the two consuls M. Atilius Regulus 
Cappadocia, turns to the N. and flows through and L. Manlius Vulso, off Ecnomus, on the S. 
Galatia to the borders of Paphlagonia, where it coast of Sicily. He was afterwards one of the 
takes a NE. direction, dividing Paphlagonia commanders of the land forces in Africa opposed 
from Pontus, and at last falls into the Euxine to Regulus (Diod. xxiii. 9 ; Pol. i. 24-80). — 
(Black Sea) between Sinope and Amiens. In 6. Sumamed Bsrea, an epithet supposed to be 
early times it was a most important boundary, related to the Hebrew Barak , ana to signify 
ethnographical as well as political. It divided ‘ lightning.’ It was merely a personal appella- 
the Indo-European races which peopled the W. tion, and Is not to be regarded as a family name, 
part of Asia Minor from the Semitic (Syro- though from the great distinction that he ob- 
Arabian) raoeBof the rest of SW. Asia; and it tained, we often find the name of Barcine ap- 
separated the Lydian empire from the Medo- plied either to his family or to his party in the 
Persian, until, by marching over it to meet state. He was appointed to the command of the 
Cyrus, CroeBus began the contest which ended Carthaginian forces in Sioily, in the eighteenth 
in the overthrow of the Lydian empire. (Hdt. year of the first Punic war, 247. At this time 
i. 58, 72, 75: Strab. pp. 584, 544, 546.) the Romans were masters of the whole of Sioily, 

Hamadrjr&des. [Nymphae.] with the exception of Drepanum and Lily- 

Hftmae, a town in Campania, between Capua baeum, both of which were blockaded by them 
and Cumae (Liv. xxiii. 86). on the land side. Hamilcar established himself 

Hamaxltns (‘Apottrdf), a small town on the with his whole army on a mountain named 
coast of the Troad, near the promontory Lectum ; Hereto (Monte Pellegrino), in the midst of the 
said to have been the first settlement of the Teu- enemy’s country, and in the immediate neigh- 
crian immigrants from Crete. The surround- boorhood of Panormus, one of their most un- 
ing district was called Lysimachus portant cities. Here he succeeded in maintaining 
removed the inhabitants to Alexandria Troas. his ground, to the astonishment alike of friends 
Near Hamaxitus was a temple of Apollo and foes, for nearly three years. In 244 he 
Smintheus. regarding which Strabo tells a story abruptly quitted Hereto, and took up a stfll 
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stronger position on Mt. Eryx, after seizing the 
town ol that nemo. Here he also ma i n ta in ed 
himself in mate of all the efforts of the Romans 
to didodge him. After the great naval defeat 
of the Carthaginians by Lntatins Catulus (241), 
Hamilcar, who was still at Eryx, was entrusted 
by the Carthaginian government with the oon- 
elusion of the peace with the Romans. (Pol. i. 
56-66; Zonar. viii. 16; Nep. Eamile. 1.) — On 
his return home, he had to carry on war in 
Africa with the Car th a g i ni an mercenaries, whom 
he succeeded in subduing after an arduous 

S le of three years (240-288) (Pol. i. 86-88). 
oar now formed the projeot of establish- 
ing in Spain a new empire, which should not 
only be a source of strength and wealth to 
Carthage, but should be the point from whence 
he might at a subsequent period renew hostili- 
ties against Rome. He crossed over into Spain 
soon after the termination of the war with the 
mercenaries ; but we know nothing of his ope- 
rations in the country, save that he obtained 
possession of a considerable portion of Spain, 
partly by force of arms, and partly by negotia- 
tion (App. Eisp. 4 ; Pol. iii. 9). After remain- 
ing in Spain nearly nine years, he fell in battle 
(228) against the Vettones (Nep. Eamile. 8 ; 
Strab. p. 180 ; Liv. xxiv. 41). He was succeeded 
in tiie command by his son-in-law, Hasdrubal. 
Cato the elder bore testimony to his work in 
Spain when he exclaimed that there had been 
no king worthy to rank with Hamilcar. He 
left throe sons, the celebrated Hannibal, Has- 
drubal, and Mago. — 7. Son of Cisco, Cartha- 
ginian governor of Melite (Malta), which sur- 
rendered to the Romans, 218 (Liv. xxi. 51). — 
8. Son of Bomilcar, one of the generals ‘in Spain, 
215, with Hasdrubal and Mago, the two sons of 
Barca. The three generals were defeated by 
the two Scipios, while besieging Illiturgi. (Liv. 
xxii. 49.)— 9. A Carthaginian, who excited a 
general revolt of the Gauls in Upper Italy, 
about 200, and took the Roman colony of Pla- 
centia. On the defeat of the GaulB by the 
consul Cethegus in 197, he waB taken prisoner. 
(Liv. xxiii. 88.) 

Hannibal ('Awifias). 1. Son of Cisco, and 
grandson of Hamilcab [No. 1]. In 409 he was 
sent to Sicily, at the head of a Carthaginian 
army to assist the Segestans against the Seli- 
nuntines. He took Selinus, and subsequently 
Himera also. In 406 he again commanded a 
Carthaginian army in Sioily along with Himilco, 
but dieia of a pestilence while besieging Agri- 
gentum. (Diod. xiii. 48-86 ; Xen. Hell. i. 1, 87.) 
-A Son of Cisco, was the Carthaginian com- 
mander at Agrigentum, when it was besieged by 
the Romans, 262. After standing a siege of seven 
months, he broke through the enemy’s lines, 
leaving the town to its fate. After thiB he 
carried on the contest by sea, and for the next 
year or two ravaged the coast of Italy ; but in 
260 he was defeated by the consul Duilius. In 
<259 he was sent to the defence of Sardinia. 
Here he was again unfortunate, and was seized 
by his own mutinous troops, and put to death 
(Pol. i. 17-24 ; Zonar. viii. 10). — 8. Son of Ha- 
milcar (perhaps Hamilcab,No. 5), succeeded in 
carrying succours of men and provisions to ! 
Lilybaeum, when it was besieged by the Romans, '■ 
250 (Pol. L 44).— 4. A general in the war of the 1 
Cartna ginian s against the mercenaries (240- 
258), was taken prisoner by the insurgents, and 
eruoified (Pol L 82).— 6, Son of Hamflar Barca, 
and one of the most illustrious generals of anti- 
quity, was bom b. c. 247. He was only nine 
years old when his father took him with him into 


Spain, and it was on tins occasion that Hamilcar 
made him swear upon the altar eternal hostility 
to Rome. (Nep. Earn*. 2 ; Pol. iii. 11 ; Liv. xxi. 
1 ; Appian, Eitp. 9 ; Val. Max. ix. 8, 8.) Child 
as he then was, Hannibal never forgot his vow, 
and his whole life was one continual struggle 
against the power and domination of Rome. 
He was early trained in arms under the eye of 
his father, and was present with him in the 
battle in which Hamilcar perished (228). 
Though only eighteen years old at this time, he 
had already displayed so much courage and 
capacity for war, that he was entrusted by 
Hasdrubal (the son-in-law and successor of 
Hamilcar) with the chief command of most of 
the military enterprises planned by that general. 
He secured to himself the devoted attachment 
of the army under his command ; and, accord- 
ingly, on the assassination of Hasdrubal (220), 
the soldiers unanimously proclaimed their 
youthful leader commander-in-chief, and the 
government at Carthage ratified the choice. 
Hannibal was at this time in the twenty-Bixth 
year of his age. There can be no doubt that he 
already looked forward to the invasion and con- 
quest of Italy as the goal of his ambition ; but 
it was necessary for him first to complete the 
work which had been so ably begun by his two 
predecessors, and to establish the Carthaginian 
power as firmly as possible in Spain. In two 
oampaigns he subdued all the country S. of the 
Iberus, with the exception of the wealthy town 
of Saguntum. In the spring of 219 he proceeded 
to lay siege to Saguntum, which he took after a 
desperate resistance, which lasted nearly eight 
months (Pol. iii. 17 ; Liv. xxi. 6). Saguntum 
lay S. of the Iberus, and was therefore not in- 
cluded under the protection of the treaty which 
had been made between Hasdrubal and the 
Romans ; but as it had concluded an alliance 
with the Romans, the latter regarded its attack 
as a violation of the treaty between the two 
nations. On the fall of Saguntum, the Romans 
demanded the surrender of Hannibal ; and when 
this demand was refused, war was declared, and 
thus began the long and arduous struggle called 
the second Punic war. In the spring of 218 
Hannibal quitted his winter-quarters at New 
Carthage and began his march to Italy with 
50,000 infantry and 9,000 cavalry. He crossed 
the Pyrenees, and marched along the S. coast of 
Gaul. The Romans sent the consul P. Soipio 
to oppose him in Gaul ; but when Scipio arrived 
in Gaul, he found that Hannibal had already 
reached the Rhone, and that it was impossible 
to overtake him. After Hannibal had crossed 
the Rhone, he continued his march up the left 
bank of the river as far as its confluence with 
the Isere. Here he struck away to the right 
and began his passage across the Alps. He 
probably crossed the Alps either by the pass 
of Mont Genhvre or that of the Col de P Argen- 
tine [see Alpeb, p. 55].* HiB army suffered 


* It is impossible here to give iii detail the reasons 
for adopting this view. They are in the main those 
set forth by Mr. Freshfield (Alp. Journ . xi. 274, where, 
however, the Argentine is p re f e rred), and followed by 
Arnold, Second Punic War, ed. 1886. It will suffice to 
state here (1) that the Little St Bernard cannot be 
reconciled with Polybius : the W. aide does not really 
agree with his narrative, and the long and broken 
valley of Aosta could not possibly be traversed in the 
two days and a half which he gives from the summit 
to the plains of the Po; (2) that the two passes men- 
tioned above (which o o inc i d e tat a great part of the 
route) suit the narrative of Polybins better than the 
Mont Cenis, and are the only passes that agree with 
the narrative both of Polybius and of Lhy ; and t hey 
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swob from the attacks dt the Gaulish moun- 
tabiemt and from the natural difficulties of the 
feed, which were enhanced by the lateness of 
the season (the beginning of October, at which 
time the snows had already commenced in the 
Alps). (Pol. iii. 40-66 ; Liv. xxi. 81-67 ; Strab. 
p. 800 ; Varro, ap. Serv. ad Aen. x. 18.) So 
heavy were his losses, that when he at length 
emerged into the plains of the Po, he had with 
him no more than 80,000 foot and 6000 horse. 
Here he halted under the skirts of the Alps 
(far* cM)v tV icapibpeiav rwv *AAi Hvv) t and then 
proceeded to attack the Taurini, who dwelt near 
(irpfc : f, rapwpclq), and, being at enmity with his 
friends the Insubres, who dwelt further down 
the Po, would not accept hiB overtures. He 
stormed their chief place (probably at, or near, 
Turin), and by that time found it necessary to 
meet the Roman legions. During Hannibal’s 
march over the Alps, P. Scipio had sent on his 
own army into Spain, under the command of 
his brother Cneius, and hod himself returned to 
Italy. He forthwith hastened into Cisalpine 
Gaul, took the command of the praetor’s army, 
which he found there, and led it against Hanni- 
bal. In the first action, which took place near 
the Ticinus, the cavalry and light-armed troops 
of the two armies were alone engaged; the 
Romans were completely routed, ana Scipio 
himBelf severely wounded. Scipio then crossed 
the Po and withdrew to the hills on the left 
bank of the Trebia, where he was soon after 
joined by the other consul, Ti. Sempronius 
Longus. Here a second and more decisive 
battle waB fought. The Romans were com- 
pletely defeated, with heavy loss, and the re- 
mains of their army took refuge within the walls 
of Placentia. This battle was fought towards 
the end of 318. Hannibal was now joined by 
all the Gaulish tribes, and he waB able to take 
up his winter-quarters in security. Early in 
217 he descended by the valley of the Macra 
into the marshes on the banks of the Amo. In 
struggling through these marshes great num- 
bers of his horses and beasts of burden perished, 
and he himself lost the sight of one eye by a 
violent attack of ophthalmia. The consul Fla- 
miniuB hastened to meet him, and a battle was 
fought on the lake Trasimenus, in which the 
Roman army was destroyed ; thousands fell by 
the sword, among whom waB the consul himself ; 
thousands more perished in the lake, and no less 
than 16,000 prisoners fell into the hands of 
Hannibal. Hannibal now marohed through the 
Apennines into Pioenum, and thence into 
Apulia, where he spent a great part of the 
summer. The Romans had collected a fresh 
army, and placed it under the command of the 
dictator FabiuB Maximus, who had prudently ! 
avoided a general action, and only attempted 
to harass and annoy the Carthaginian army. 
Meanwhile the Romans had made great prepa- 
rations for the campaign of the following year 
(210). The two new consuls, L. Aemilius Paulus 
and C. Terentius Varro, marched into Apulia, 
at the head of an army of little less than 90,000 
men. To this mighty host Hannibal gave battle 

are not contradicted by Varro. The Mont Gentvre 
seems somewhat preferable to the Argentine, which 
brings Hannibal too far B. of Turin and the Po. As 
far as the natural features of the four competing 
passes are oonoerned there is little to choose between 
them. Any attempt to make Polybius’s distances cor- 
respond with measured miles will of oourse be rejected 
by an who understand the conditions of mountain 
rentes. Polybius takes account of days, and allows 
an average distance for each march. 


in the plains on the right bonk of the AtdUhttb 
| just below the town of Cannae. The Roman 
army was again annihilated : between 40,060 
and 60,000 men axe said to have fallen in the 
field, among whom was the consul Aemilius 
i Paulus, both the consuls of the preceding year, 
above eighty senators, and a multitude of the 
wealthy knights who composed the Ibrnm 
cavalry. The other oansul, Varro, escaped with 
a few horsemen to Venusia, and a small band of 
resolute men forced their way from the Roman 
camp to CanuBium ; all the rest were killed, 
dispersed, or taken prisoners. (Pol. iii. 60-117 ; 
Liv. xxi. 89-60 ; Appian, Annil 6-26 ; Zonar. ix, 
1.) This victory was followed by the revolt 
from Rome of most of the nations in the S. of 
Italy. Hannibal established his army in winter- 
quarters in Capua, which had espoused his Bide. 
Capua was celebrated for its wealth and luxury, 
ana the enervatingeffect which these produced 
upon the army of Hannibal became a favourite 
theme of rhetorical exaggeration in later ages. 
The futility of such declamations is sufficiently 
Bhown by the simple fact that the superiority of 
that army in the field remained as decided aa 
ever. Still it may be truly said that the winter 
spent at Capua, 216-216, waB in great measure 
the turning point of Hannibal’s fortune, and 
from this time the war assumed an altered cha- 
racter. The experiment of what he could effect 
with his single army had now been fully tried, 
and, notwithstanding all his victories, it had 
decidedly failed ; for Rome was still unsubdued, 
and still provided with the means of maintain- 
ing a protracted contest. The Carthaginians 
were fatally hampered by their inabihtyto take 
fortified towns. From this time the Romans 
in great measure changed their plan of opera- 
tions, and, instead of opposing to Hannibal one 
great anny in the field, they hemmed in his 
movements on all sides, and kept up an army 
in every province of Italy, to thwart the opera- 
tions of his lieutenants, and check the rising 
disposition to revolt. It is impossible here to 
follow the complicated movements of the sub- 
sequent campaigns, during which Hannibal 
himself frequently traversed Italy in all direc- 
tions. In 216 Hannibal entered into negotia- 
tions with Philip, king of Macedonia, and 
Hieronymus of Syracuse, and thus sowed the 
seeds of two fresh wars. From 214 to 212 the 
Romans were busily engaged with the siege of 
Syracuse, which was at length taken by Mar- 
cellas in the latter of these years. In 212 
Hannibal obtained possession of Tarentum; 
but in the following year he lost the important 
oity of Capua, which was recovered oy the 
Romans after a long siege. In 209 the Romans 
also recovered Tarentum. Hannibal’s forces 
gradually became more and more weakened; 
and his only object now was to maintain his 
| ground in the S. until his brother Hasdruhal 
should appear in the N. of Italy, an event to 
which he had long looked forward with anxious 
expectation. In 207 Hasdruhal at length crossed 
the Alps, and descended into Italy ; but he waB 
defeated and slain on the Metaurus, near Sena 
Gallica. JHabdrubal, No. 8.] The defeat and 
death of Hasdruhal was decisive of the fate of 
the war in Italy. From this time Hannibal 
abandoned all thoughts of offensive operational 
and collected together his forces within the 
peninsula of Bruttium. In the fastnesses of 
that wild and mountainous region he maintained 
his ground for nearly four yean (207-208). He 
crossed over to Africa towards the end of 208 
in order to oppose P. Scipio. In the following 
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year (SOM tbs decisive battle wu fought near 
Zama. Hannibal was completely defeated with 
great loss. All hopes of resistance were now 
at an end, and he was one of the first to urge 
the necessity of an immediate peace. The 
treaty between Borne and Carthage was not 
finally concluded until the next year (201). 
(Pol. vii. 1-4, viii., ix., xi., xiv. 1-10, xv. 1-19 ; 
Liv. xxiii.-xxx. ; Appian, Annib. 28 ff.) By this 
treaty Hannibafl saw the object of his whole life 
frustrated, and Carthage effectually humbled 
before her imperious rival. But his enmity to 
Borne was unabated ; and though now more than 
forty-five years old, he set himself to work to pre- 
pare the means for renewing the contest at no 
distant period. He introduced the most bene- 
ficial reforms into the state, and restored the 
ruined finances; but having provoked the enmity 
of a powerful party at Carthage, they denounced 
him to the Homans as urging on Antiochus HI., 
king of Syria, to take up arms against Borne. 
Hannibal was obliged to flee from Carthage, 
and tpok refuge at the court of Antiochus, who 
was at this time (198) on the eve of war with 
Borne. Hannibal in vain urged the necessity 
of carrying the war at once into Italy, instead 
of awaiting the Romans in Greece. On the de- 
feat of Antiochus (190), the surrender of Han- 
nibal was one of the conditions of the peace 
granted to the king (Pol. xxi. 14, xxii. 26). 
Hannibal, however, foresaw his danger, and 
took refuge at the court of Prusias, king of 
Bithynia. Here he found for some years a se- 
cure asylum ; but the Homans ooula not be at 
ease so long as he lived ; and T. Quintius Fla 
minius was at length despatched to the court of 
Prusias to demand the surrender of the fugitive. 
The Bithynian king was unable to resist ; and 
Hannibal, perceiving that fighting was impos- 
sible, took poison, to avoid falling into the hands 
of his enemies, about the year 188. (Liv. 
xxxix. 51 ; Nep. Harm. 12 ; Justin, xxxii. 4, 8 ; 
Zonar. ix. 21). — Of Hannibal’s abilities as a 
general it is unnecessary to speak: all the 
great masters of the art of war, from Scipio to 
the emperor Napoleon, have concurred in their 
homage to his genius. But in comparing Han- 
nibal with any other of the great leaders of 
antiquity, we must ever bear in mind the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which he was placed. 
Feebly and grudgingly supported by the govern- 
ment at home, he stood alone, at the head of an 
army composed of mercenaries of many nations. 


HANNO 

—A Commander of the Carthaginian garrison 
at Messana, at the beginning of the first Punio 
war, 264. In consequence of his surrendering 
the citadel of this city to the Homans, he was 
crucified on his return home. (Pol. i. 11 ; Zonar. 
viii. 8.)— 8. Son of Hannibal, was sent to Sicily 
by the Carthaginians with a large force after the 
surrender of Messana to the Homans by another 
Hanno, 264. He carried on the war against the 
Homan consul Ap. Claudius. In 262 he again 
commanded in Sicily, but failed in relieving Agri- 
gentum, where Hannibal was besieged by the 
Romans. [Hannibal, No. 2.] In 256 he com- 
manded the Carthaginian fleet, along with Ha- 
milcar, at the great battle of Ecnomus. (Pol. 
i. 18-27.)— -4. Commander of the Carthaginian 
fleet which was defeated by Lutatius Catulus off 
the Aegates, 241. On his return home, he was 
crucified. (Zonar. viii. 17.)— -5. Sumamed the 
Great, apparently for his successes in Africa. 
We do not, however, know against what nations 
of Africa his arms were directed, nor what was 
the occasion of the war. He was one of the 
commanders in the war against the mercenaries 
in Africa after the end of the first Punic war 
(240-288). From thiB time forward he appears 
to have taken no active part in any of the foreign 
wars or enterprises of Carthage. But his in- 
fluence in her councils at home was great ; he 
was the leader of the aristocratic party, and, as 
such, the chief adversary of Hamiloar Barca 
and his family. On all occasions, from the 
landing of Barca in Spain till the return of 
Hannibal from Italy, a period of above thirty- 
five years, Hanno iB represented as thwarting 
the measures of that able and powerful family, 
and taking the lead in opposition to the war with 
Borne, the great object to which all their efforts 
were directed. He survived the battle of Zama, 
202. (Appian, Uiap. 4, Pun. 84, 89 ; Pol. i. 78-78 ; 
Liv. xri. 8, 10, 11, xxiii. 12, 18 ; Zonar. viii. 22.) 

nibal when that general crossed the Pyrenees, 
218. He was shortly afterwards defeated by Cn. 
Scipio, and taken prisoner (Pol. iii. 85, 76).— 7. 
Son of Bomilcar, one of the most distinguished 
of Hannibal’s officers. He commanded the right 
wing at the battle of Cannae (216), and is fre- 
quently mentioned during the succeeding years 
of the war. In 208 he took the command of 
the Carthaginian forces in Africa, which he held 
till the arrival of Hannibal. (Pol. iii. 42, 114 ; 
Liv. xxv. 18.)— 6. A Carthaginian general, who 


these men, unshaken by any change of fortune, Syracuse, 211. He left Sicily in the following 
for a period of more than fifteen yearn, but he year, when Agrigentum was betrayed to the 
trained up army after army ; and long after the Homans. (Liv. xxv. 40, xxvi. 40.)— if* The last 
veterans that had followed him over the Alps commander of the Carthaginian garrison at 
had dwindled to an inconsiderable remnant, his Capua, when it was besieged by the Romans 
new levies were still as invincible as their pre- (212-211) (Liv. xxv. 15, xxvi. 12).— 10 . A Car- 
decessors. thaginian navigator, under whose name we 

Hannib&lis Castra, a port of Bruttium in the possess a Periplua (wcpfrrAov*), which was ori- 
gulf of Scyllacium: it was perhaps near the ginally written m the Punic language, and after- 
mouth of the river Corace (Pfin. iii. 95). wards translated into Greek. The author had 

H an nib a l H fi n U i. 1. Son of Constantius held the office of suffes, or supreme magistrate 

3hlorus and his second wife Theodora, and half- at Carthage, and he is said by Pliny to have 
Mother of Constantine the Great. He was put undertaken the voyage when Carthage was in a 
o death in 887 on the death of Constantine, most flourishing condition. Hence it had been 
Zonar. xii. 88 ; Zos. ii. 89.)— 8. Son of the elder, oonjectured that he was the same as the Hanno, 
ootoey/of the younger, Delmatius, was also put the father or son of Hamilcar, who was killed 
a, death on the death of Constantine (Amm, at Himera, b. c. 480 ; but this is quite uncertain. 
JEgc. xiv. 11. In the Periplua itself Hanno says that he was 

Hmho fAn'ftw), one of the most common sent out by his oountrymen to undertake a 
stamps at Carthage. Only the most important voyage beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and to 
pswensof the name can be mentioned.— 1. One found Libvphoenician towns, and that he sailed 
H #§ Carthaginian generals who fought against with a body of colonists to theaumber of 80,000. 
fiflSlhool es in Africa, b. o. 810 (Diod. xx. 10). On his return from his voyage, he dedicated an 




HABMA 

account of it, inscribed on a tablet, in the temple 
of Cronos. It it therefore presumed that our 
Periplus it a Greek version of that Funic tablet. 
Edited by Falconer, Lond. 1797, with an English 
translation ; by K. M tiller, 1855. 

Harma (rb Apya 'Ap/Aarefo). 1. A small 
place in Boeotianear Tanagra, said to have been 
so called from the harma or chariot of 
AdrastuB, which broke down here, or from the 
chariot of Amphiaraus, who waB here swallowed 
up by the earth along with his chariot (17. ii. 
499; Strab. p. 404 ; Paus.ix. 19, 4).— 8. A small 
place in Attica, near Phyle. { 

Harm&ttLs (Ap/xarovs), a city and promontory 
on the coast or Aeolis in Asia Minor, on the 
Sinus Elalticus (Thuc. viii. 101). I 

Harmddius and Aristogiton (‘A pufaios , ! 
*A purroyeirwv), Athenians, belonging to the , 
ancient tribe of the Gephyraei, which according 
to some had come to Attica from Eretria, ac- 
cording to others from Boeotia, and of Phoeni- 
cian descent (Hdt. v. 57 ; Strab. p. 404). They 
were the murderers of Hipparchus, brother of 
the tyrant Hippias, in B.c. 514. Aristogiton 
was strongly attached to the young and beauti- 
ful Harmodius. Hipparchus, as a disappointed 
rival, resolved to avenge the slight by putting 
upon him a public insult. Accordingly, he took 
care that the sister of Harmodius should be 
summoned to bear one of the sacred baskets in 
a religious procession, and when she presented 
herself for the purpose, he caused her to be 
dismissed as unworthy of the honour. This 
insult determined the two friends to slay 
both Hipparchus and his brother Hippias as 
well. They communicated their plot to a few 
friends: and selected for their enterprise the 
day of the festival of the great Panathenaea, 
the only day on which they could appear in 
arms without exciting suspicion. (Aristotle, 
*A0. wo A. 18 denies that the people carried arms 
at the festival.) When the appointed time 
arrived the two chief conspirators observed one 
of their accomplices in conversation with 
Hippias. Believing, therefore, that they were 
betrayed, they slew Hipparchus. Harmodius 
waB immediately cut down by the guards. 
Aristogiton at first escaped, but was afterwards 
taken, and was put to the torture ; but he died 
without revealing any of the names of the con- 
spirators. Four years after this Hippias was 
expelled, and thenceforth Harmodius and 
Aristogiton obtained among the Athenians of 
all succeeding generations the character of pa- 
triots, deliverers, and martyrB — names often 
abused indeed, but seldom more grossly than in 
the present case. Their deed of private ven- 
geance formed a favourite subject of drinking 
songs. To be born of their blood was esteemed 
among the highest of honours, and their 
descendants enjoyed an immunity from public 
burdens, and entertainment in the Prytaneum. 
(Hdt. v. 65, vi. 109, 128; Thuc. i. 20, vi. 54; 
Plat. Symp. p. 182 ; Aristot. Pol. v. 10, Bhet. 
ii. 24, *A0. to A 18, 58; Athen. p. 695; 
Aristoph. Ach. 942, Veep. 1225; Isae. Die. 
Her. § 47.) Their -statues, made of bronze 
by Antenor, were Bet up in the Agora. When 
Xerxes took the city, he carried these statues 
away, and new ones, the work of Camas, were 
erected in 477. The original statues were 
afterwards sent back to Athens by Alexander 
the Great. It is a reasonable belief that the 
bronze statues at Naples are a oopy of this 
group ; for the attitudes are much the same as 
on a coin, a relief and a vase of Athens which 
are presumed to have this common origin. 
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San&Snla (‘Ap/uoirfa), daughter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, or, according to others, of Zeus and 
Eleotra, the daughter of Atlas, in Samothraoe. 
When Athene assigned to Cadmus the govern- 
ment of Thebes, Zeus gave him Harmonia for 
his wife, and all the gods of Olympus were 
present at the marriage. On the wedding-day 
Cadmus received a present of a necklace, which 
afterwards became fatal to all who possessed it. 
(Apollod. iii. 4, 2 ; Hes. Th. 984 ; Diod. iv. 48 ; 
Pind. Pyth. iii. 167.) Harmonia accompanied 
Cadmus when he was obliged to quit Thebes, 
and shared his fate. [Cadmus.] Polynices,who 
inherited the fatal necklace, gave it to Eriphyle, 
that she might persuade her husband, 
Amphiaraus, to undertake the expedition 
against Thebes. Through Alcmaeon, the son 
of Eriphyle, the necklace came into the hands 
of Arsmoe, next into those of the sons of 
Phegeus, Pronous and Agenor, and lastly into 
those of the sons of Alcm&eon, Amphoterus and 
Acaraan, who dedicated it in the temple of 
Athene Pronoia at Delphi. (Apollod. ii* 7, 6; 
Athen. p. 282.) 

Harpagia, or -Xum ('Apvoycia, or -dytov), a 
small town in Mysia, between Cyzicus and 
PriapuB, the scene of the rape of Ganymedes, 
according to some legends (Strab. p. 587). 

Harp&gus (*A pwayos). 1. A noble Median, 
whose preservation of the infant Cyrus, with the 
events consequent upon it, are related under Cy- 
bus. He became one of the generals of Cyrus, 
and conquered the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 

g ldt. i. 102-177.)—8. A Persian general, under 
arius I., took Histiaeus prisoner (Hdt. i. 28). 
Harp&lus (*ApwaAos). I. A Macedonian of 
noble birth, accompanied Alexander the Great 
to Asia, as superintendent of the treasury. 
After the conquest of Darius, he was left by 
Alexander in charge of the royal treasury, and 
of the satrapy of Babylon. Here, during 
Alexander’s absence in India, he gave himself 
up to luxury and squandered the treasures en- 
trusted to him. (Arrian, Andb. iii. 19; Pint. 
Alex. 85; Diod. xvii. 108.) When he heard 
that Alexander was returning from India, he 
fled from Babylon with about 5000 talents and a 
body of 6000 mercenaries, and crossed over to 
Greece, b.c. 824. He took refuge at Athens, 
where he employed his treasures to gain over 
the orators and induce the people to support 
him against Alexander and his vicegerent, Anti- 
pater. Among those whom he thus corrupted 
are said to have been Demades, Charicles, the 
son-in-law of Phocion, and even Demosthenes 
himself. [Demosthenes.] But he failed in his 
object, for. Antipater having demanded his 
surrender, it was resolved to place him in con- 
finement until the Macedonians should send for 
him. He succeeded in making his escape from 
prison, and fled to Crete, where he was 
assassinated soon after his arrival by Thim- 
bron, one of his own officers. (Plut. Dem. 25 ; 
Phoc. 21; Paus. ii. 88, 4.)— 8. A Greek 
astronomer, introduced some improvements 
into the cycle of Cleobtratus. Harpalus lived 
before Meton. 

HarpUfe* ('ApwaAfoq). 1. Daughter of Har- 
palycus, king in Thrace. As she lost her 
mother in infancy, she was brought up by her 
father with the milk of cows and mares, and 
was trained in all manly exercises. After the 
death of her father, she lived in the forests a a 
a robber, being so swift in running that horses 
were unable to overtake her. At length she 
was caught in a snare by shepherds, who killed 
her. (Hvg. Fab. 198; Serv. ad Aon. i 821.) 
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Th» itoty mm to be o< Northern origin; and 
analog tae $m traced to the Corn-wolf and 
Wehr-wolf of popular legends in Germany and 
elsewhere.— & Daughter of Clymenus and 
Epioaate, waa seduced by her own father. To 
revenge herself she slew her younger brother, 
and served him up as food before her father. 
The gods changed her into a bird. 

fBarpisa {Aprcura : Arepae), a city of Caria, 
on the river Harpabus. 

Harp&SUI C Apr cur os). 1. (Arpa-Su), a river 
of Cana, flowing N. into the Maeanaer, into 
. whioh it falls opposite to NyBa.— 2. {Harpa-Su) f 
a river of Armenia Major, flowing S. into the 
Araxes. Xenophon, who crossed it with the 
10.000 Greeks, states its width as 400 feet. 

Harplna or Harpinna (^A/nrivo, *Apriwa), 
a town in Elis Pisatis, near Olympia, said to 
have been called after a daughter of Asopus 
(Strab. p. 850 ; Pans. vi. 20, 8). 

Harpoor&tes. [Horus.] 

Harpocr&tlon, v&ldrlus, a Greek gramma- 
rian Of Alexandria, probably of 2nd cent. A.D., 
the author of an extant dictionary to the works 
of the ten Attic orators, entitled Ilepl rQv 
Ai(ean' r»p 8faa far 6pwv, or A« tucbv r&v 8 fact 
fajrdpwv. It contains not only explanations of 
legal and political terms, but also accounts of 
persons and things mentioned in the Attio 
orators, and is a work of great value. Editions 
by Bekker, Berlin, 1888 ; Dindorf, Oxon. 1858. 

Karpylae (*'Apn/iai), the Harpies — that is, the 
Bobbers or Spoilers— axe in Homer nothing but 
personified storm winds, who are said to carry 
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whenever a meal WUs placed before him. they 
darted down from the air and carried it off. 
Phineus was delivered from them by Zetes and 
Calais, eons of Boreas, and two of the Argo- 
nauts. [See p. 106.] Hesiod mentions two 
Harpies, Ocypete and Aello: later writers, 
three ; but their names are not the same in all 
accounts. Besides the two already mentioned, 
we find NicothoS and Celaeno. Virgil places 
them in the islands called Strophades, in the 
Ionian sea (Aen. iii. 210), where they took np 
their abode after they had been driven away 
from Phineus. — In the famous Harpy monu- 
ment from Xanthus, now in the British Museum, 
the Harpies are represented in the act of 
carrying off the daughters of Pandareus. 

Hartl&es, a people in the army of Ariovistus 
(b.c. 58), supposed to be the same as the 
oharfidei mentioned by Ptolemy, and placed 
by him in the ChersonesuB Cimbrica (Caes. 
B. G. i. 81. 87, 51 ; Ptol. ii. 11, 12). 

Hasdrftbal CAor8po60as), a Carthaginian 
name. 1. Son of Hanno, a Carthaginian gene- 
ral in the first Punic war. He was one of the 
two generals defeated by Begulus b.c. 256. In 
254 he was Bent into Sicily, with a large army, 
and remained in the island four years. Hi 
250, he was totally defeated by Metellus, and 
was put to death on his return to Cartilage. 
(Pol. i. 80-40 ; Zonar. viii. 14.V- 8. A Cartha- 
ginian, son-in-law of Hamilcar Barca, on whose 
death in 229, he succeeded to the command in 
Spain. He ably carried out the plans of his father- 
in-law for extending the Carthaginian dominions 


off anyone who had suddenly disappeared from I in Spain, and entrusted the conduct of most of 
the earth. Thus they carried off the daughters his military enterprises to the young Hannibal, 


of king Pandarens, and gave them as servants , 
to the Erinyes. (Od. i. 241, xiv. 871, xx. 66 ; 
II. xvi. 149.) — Hesiod describes them as daugh- 
ters of Thaumas by the Oceanid Electra, fair- 


A Harpy. 



Item a tomb at Xaathua.) 


locked and winged maidens, who surpassed 
winds and birds m the rapidity of their flight. 
(Has. TK 265 ; Apollod. i. 2, 6 ; Hyg. Fab. 
14.) In Val. Place. Arg. iv. 428 their father is 
Typhon. But even in Aeschylus they appear 
aa ugly creatures with wings; and later writers 
represent them ae meet disgusting monsters, 
bring birds with the h eads of maidens, with 
long daws and with faces pale with hunger 
(Vwg. Aen. iii. 209, vi. 289). They were sent 
itythe gods to torment the blind Phineus, and 


He founded New Carthage, and concluded with 
the Romans the celebrated treaty which fixed 
the Iberus ‘as the boundary between the Car- 
thaginian and Roman dominions. He was 
assassinated by a slave, whose master he had 
put to death (221), and was succeeded in the 
command by Hannibal (Pol. ii. 1, 18, 86 ; Ap- 
pian, Hisp. 4-8). — 3. Son of Hamilcar Barca, 
and brother of Hannibal, a man of great military 
ability and untiring energy. When Hannibal set 
out for Italy (218), Hasarubal was left in the 
oommand of Spain, and there fought for some 
years against the two Scipios. His scheme of 
Joining Hannibal directly after Cannae was 
frustrated by the victory of the two Soipios on 
the Ebro (Liv. xxiii. 26), and even after his re- 
inforcement by Mago he was kept in check by 
the Roman successes; but at length in the 
autumn of 208 he crossed the Pyrenees, and in 
the following year the Alps by the pass of the 
Little Mt. Cenis (Varro, ap. Serv. ad Aen. 
x. 18; cf. p. 56), and marched into Italy, in 
order to assist Hannibal ; but he was defeated 
on the Metaurus, by the consuls C. Claudius 
Nero and M. Livius Salinator, his army was 
destroyed, and be himself fell in the battle. 
His head was out off and thrown into Hanni- 
bal’s camp. (Liv. xxvii. 1-51 ; Pol. x. 84-xi. 8.) 
— 4 . One of Hannibal’s chief officers, com- 
manded the left wing of the Carthaginian army 
at the battle of Cannae (216) (Pol. iii. 102).— <0. 
Sumamed the Bald (Calvus), commander of the 
Carthaginian expedition to Sardinia in the seoand 
Punic war, 215. He was defeated by the Roman 
praetor, T. Manlius, taken prisoner, and carried 
to Rome. (Liv. xxiii. 82-41 ; Zonar. ix. 4 .)— 6 . 

Spam during the second Punicwar. ^Bfofought 
in Spain from 214 to 906. After he and Mago 
had oeen defeated by Scipio in the latter of 
these years, he crossed over to Africa, where 
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W succeeded In obtaining the alliance of 
Syphax by giving him hie daughter Sophonisba 
in marriage. In conjunction with Syphax, Has- 
drubal carried on war against Masihissa, but 
he was defeated by Scipio, who landed in Africa 
in 204. He was condemned to death for his ill 
success by the Carthaginian government, but 
he still continued in arms against the Bomans. 
On the arrival of Hannibal from Italy his sen- 
tence was reversed; but the popular feeling 
against him had not subsided, ana in order to 
escape death from his enemies, he put an end 
to his life by poison. (Liv. xxviii. 1-18, xxx. 
8-8 ; Pol. xi. 20 ; Appian, Pun. 10-88.) — 7. Com- 
mander of the Carthaginian fleet in Africa in 
208, must be distinguished from the preceding 
(Liv. xxx. 24 ; Appian, Pun. 84).— 8. Sumamed 
the Kid {Haedus), one of the leaders of the 
party at Carthage favourable to peace towards 
the end of the second Punic war (Liv. xxx. 42). 
—9. General of the Carthaginians in the third 
Punic war. When the city was taken he sur- 
rendered to Scipio, who spared his life. After 
adorning Soipio’s triumph, he spent the rest of 
his life in Italy. (Appian, Pun. 70-181 ; Pol. 
xxxix. ; Zonar. ix. 20.) 

HateriUf, Q., a senator and rhetorician in 
the age of Augustus and Tiberius, died a.d. 26, 
in the 89th year of his age (Tac. Ann. ii. 88, 
iv. 61 ; Suet. Tib. 29). 

H6b5 (*H/3rj), the goddess of youth, was a 
daughter of Zeus and Hera (Hes. Th. 922, 952). 
She filled the cups of the gods with nectar' (II. 
iv. 2 ; Athen. p. 425), and she was the attendant 



Hebe. (From m bee-relief at Rome.) 


of Hera, whose horses she harnessed (17. v. 
722). She married Heracles after he was re- 
ceived among the gods, and bore to him two 
Bons, Alexiares and Antioetus (Od. xi. 605; 
Hes. Th. 950 ; Pind. N&m. i. 71 ; Eur. Or. 
1686 ; Propert. i. 18, 28 ; Mart. ix. 66, 18). 
At Phlius she was worshipped originally as 
Ganymeda (Paus. ii. 18, 8), and at Sioyon 
as Dia, i.e. the daughter of Zeus and Dione. 
There is some probability in the theory that 
Hebe was an older goddess of youth and 
growth and the spring of the year among the 
Greeks than Aphrodite, to whom subsequently 
some of her functions were transferred Tsee p. 
®6>a]. Henoe die is naturally represented as 
in the train of Venus (Hor. Od. i . 80, 8). The 
Romans identified with her their goddess 
Juventaa, who was probably an old Italian 
personification of youth &c., but reoeived the 
yntek oharaoter and attributes, being honoured 
m the leotistemium (Liv. xxi. 62; cf. Cio. N . 
A i* 40, 112; Ov. Fast. vi. 66). She was work 
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shipped on the Capitol in the time of Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, and nad a temple of her own in 
191 b.c. (Liv. v. 54, xxxvi. 86; Dionys. iii. 69). 
The Latin poets, however, commonly retained 
the Greek name Hebe in relating her story. At 
Rome there were several temples of Juventas. 
She is even said to have had a chapel on the 
Capitol before the temple of Jupiter was built. 

Hebrom&gus. [Ebubomaous.] 

Hebron yEfipAy, Xt/HpAv * 'E $pAvtos: EL 
Khalil ), a city in the S. of Judaea, and die first 
capital of the kingdom of David. It was burnt 
by the Bomans (Jos. B. J. iv. 9, 9). 

Hebrus (*E fipos: Maritea ), the principal 
river in Thrace, rises in the mountains of Sco- 
mius and Bhodope, flows first SE. and then 
SW., becomes navigable for smaller vessels at 
Philippopolis, and for larger ones at Hadriano- 
polis, and falls into the Aegaean sea near Aenos, 
after forming by another branch an estuary 
called Stentoris Xaous.— The Hebrus was cele- 
brated in Greek legendB. On its banks Orpheus 
was tom to pieces by the Thracian women ; and 
it is frequently mentioned in connexion with 
Dionysus. (Hdt. iv. 90, vii. 58; Thuc. ii. 96; 
Strab. pp. 822, 829, 590 ; Verg. Oeorg. iv. 624.) 

H6oaerg6 { , EKa4pyv). 1. Daughter of Boreas, 
and one of the Hyperborean maidens who were 
believed to have introduced the worship of 
Artemis in Delos (Hdt. iv. 85; Pans. v. 7, 4). 
—2. A surname of Artemis, signifying the 
goddess who shoots from afar. 

H60&16 (‘EkcUtj), a poor old woman, who hos- 
pitably received Theseus when he had gone 
out for the purpose of killing the Marathonian 
bull. She vowed to offer to Zeus a sacrifice for 
the safe return of the hero; but as she died 
before his return, Theseus ordained that the 
inhabitants of the Attic tetrapolis should offer • 
sacrifice to her and Zeus Hecalus, or Heealeius. 
(Plut. The8. 14 : Ov. Bern. Am. 747.) 

Hecataeui (‘E/carcuos). 1. Of Miletus, one 
of the early Greek historians, or logographi 
(prose-narrators). He was the son of Hege- 
sander, and belonged to an ancient and illus- 
trious family. In b.c. 500 he endeavoured to 
dissuade his countrymen from revolting from 
the Persians; and when this advice was dis- 
regarded, he gave them some sensible counsel 
respecting the conduct of the war, which was 
also neglected. Before this, Hecataeus had 
visited Egypt and many other countries. He 
survived the Persian wars, and appears to 
have died about 476. (Hdt. ii. 148, v. 86, 124.) 
He wrote two works : — 1. UeploBos yrjs, or 
ntptJmiris, divided into two parts, one of 
which contained a description of Europe, and 
the other of Asia, Egypt, and Libya. Both 
parts were subdivided into smaller sections, 
which are sometimes quoted under their re- 
spective names, such as Hellespont's, (fee. — 
2. Vtyeahoyiat or *1 oroptou, in four books, con- 
tained an account of the poetical fables and 
traditionBof the Greeks. His work on geography 
was the more important, as it embodied the 
results of his numerous travels. He also cor- 
rected and improved the map of the earth 
drawn up by Anaximander. Herodotus knew 
the works of Hecataeus, and sometimes contro- 
verts his opinions (ii. 148, vi. 187). The frag- 
ments of his works are collected by Klauaen, 
Eeoataei Miletii Fragmented Berlin, 1881, 
and by C. and Th. MUller, Frag. Ei$t. Qraec. 
Paris, 1841.— 8. Of Abdera, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great and Ptolemy the son 
of Lagus, appears to have accompanied the 
former on his Asiatic expedition. He area a 
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Mpfl of tiie Sceptic Pyrrho, and is himself 
called a philosopher, cntic, and g ramm a ri a n . 
In tike reign of the first Ptolemy he trayelled 
op the Nile as far as Thebes. (Diog. Laert is. 
61.) He was the author of several works, of 
Which the most important were 1. A History 
of .Egypt. — 2. A work on the Hyperboreans. — 
8. A History of the Jews, frequently referred 
to by Josephus and other ancient writers. This 
won was declared spurious by Origen : modern 
critics are divided in their opinions. (Fragm. 
by C. M tiller, 1848.)— 8. Prince of Cardia in 
the reign of Alexander the Great, an adversary 
of Eumenes (Pint. Bum. 8). 

HSe&ti (‘Eicfifrnj), a goddess represented in 
Greek literature and art as deity of the moon 
and of night, of childbirth, ana of the under- 
world and magic. Her origin, whether Hellenic 
or not, is not clearly traced ; and, further, she 
has been confused or interchanged in tradition 
with other deities. She is not mentioned in 
Homer : in Hesiod she is daughter of the Titan 
Perses and Asteria (Hes. Th. 409 ; cf . Hymn. 
v. 26; Apollod. i. 2, 4; Cio. N. D. iii. 18, 45; 
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Ov. Met. vii. 74) ; but other accounts make her 
the daughter of Zeus (Ap. Rh. iii. 469, 1086). 
As goddess of the moon Hecate was called 
4>a>fff4pos (Eur. Hel. 669), was represented as 
bearing torches (Aristoph. Ban. 1862), and it 
is possible that the triple character and form 
belonging to her was derived from the three 
phases of the new, full, and waning moon: 
others (Serv. ad Bel. viii. 76) assign as the 
cause her threefold aspect of birth-goddess 
(*= Lunina), giver of strong life (*= Diana), and 
goddess of death (Hecate). A third explanation 
is that she was worshipped in heaven (as the 
moon), on the earth (as Artemis), and in the 
underworld (as Hecate). Lastly, it is not 
impossible that the triple form was derived from 
her being plaoed at the fork of roads, looking 
each way [see below]. To Hecate, as to other 
moon-goddesses, belongs the guardianship of 
childbirth (Hes. Th. 460; Eur. Troad. 828): 
as moon-goddess also she had power over the 
sea and over fishermen (Hes. Th. 489, 448) ; and 
for the same reason (though this and toe fol- 
lowing characteristics do not appear in the 
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earliest literature) die was the goddess of night 
and darkness, and hence of the underworld and 
of the dead (Ap. Rh. iii 467; Verg. Am. vi. 
118, 247-267) : hence again she was the deity 
of ghosts and nightly apparitions, and the 

S ktroness of all necromancy and magic (Eur. 

el. 669 ; Theocr. ii. 10-15 ; Ov. Her. xii. 168, 
Met. xiv. 44). From the similarity of her func- 
tions she was often confounded with Artemis 
(Aesoh. Suppl . 676; Eur. Phoen. 110), and 
sometimes with Aphrodite. Her worship was 
especially noticeable in Asia Minor (particularly 
at Stratonioea and Lagina in Caria), in Thraoe 
(Strab. p. 472 ; Pans. ii. 80; whence some imagine 
a Thracian origin), and at Argos (Pans. ii. 22, 
7). At Aegina she had honour beyond other 
gods (Pans. ii. 80), and at Athens it was a custom 
to place ‘Eicdr# m— that is, shrines with figures 
of the goddess— before the doors (Aristoph. 
Veep. 804, Lye. 64, Ban. 866; Hesych. e.v.). 
The peculiar offerings made to her were sacri- 
fices of puppies, especially black puppies (Pans, 
iii. 14, 9; Schol. ad Theocr. ii. 12), which 
probably denoted her connexion with the 
underworld. She was regarded as present par- 
ticularly at forked roads (iv rpidoois, IvoBla: 
Soph. Pr. 480; Ov. Faet. i. 141), perhaps be* 
cause of her triple form: but superstitions 
about cross roads are also common to many 
nations. Offerings were also set before her 
shrines at the doors and at the forked roads at 
each full moon, and were then eaten by the 
poor (Aristoph. Plut. 594 ; Dem. Con. p. 1269, 
§ 89 ; Plut. Symp. vii. 6). In art she is repre- 
sented with torches, as a moon-goddess ; with 
keys, as portress of Hades (Verg. Aen. vi. 
215). The oldest representations showed her 
with the natural female shape (Paus. ii. 80, 2) : 
afterwards the triple form appeared most fre- 
quently, though not universally. 

Hecatomnus ('E/card/u'w*), king or dynast of 
Caria, in the reign of Artaxerxes III. He left 
three sons, Maussolus, Idrieus, and Pixodarus, 
all of whom, in their turn, succeeded him in 
the sovereignty ; and two daughters, Artemisia 
and Ada. (Diod. xv. 2; Strab. p. 669.) 

Heoatompf los (‘Ejcord/uirvAos, i.e. having 100 
gates ). 1. An epithet of Thebes in Egypt. 
[Thebae.] — 2. A city in the middle of Parthia, 
1260 stadia or 188 Roman miles from the Cas- 
pian Pylae; enlarged by Seleucus; and after- 
wards used by the Parthian kings as a royal 
residence (Strab. p. 514). 

Hftc&ton ('Ejcdrwi'),' a Stoic philosopher, a 
native of Rhodes, studied under Panaetius, and 
wrote numerous works, all of which are lost 
(Cic. de Off. iii. 15, 68 ; Diog. Laert. vii. 87). 

HecatonnSli ('EKardvtrnieoi : Mosko-nisi), a 
group of small islands, between Lesbos and the 
coast of Aeolis, on the S. side of the mouth of 
the Gulf of Adramyttium. The name, 100 
islands , was indefinite; the real number was 
reckoned by some at 20, by others at 40. Strabo 
derives the name, not from Jhcarov, 100, but 
from "Eitaros, a surname of Apollo. (Diod. xiii. 
77; Strab. p. 618.) 

Heetor CExraip), the chief hero of the Trojans 
in their war with the Greeks, was the eldest 
son of Priam and Hecuba, the husband of 
Andromache, and father of Scamandrius (M, 


ii. 817 ; Apollod. iii. 12, 5; Theocr. xv. 189). 
fought with the bravest of the Greeks, and at 
length slew Patroclus, the friend of Achilles. 
The death of his friend roused Achilles to the 
fight The other Trojans fled before him into 
the city. Hector alone remained without the 
walls, though his parents implored him tq 




HECUBA HB0BSXFYLA flefr- 

MteQ; but when ho mv Achillas, his heart the middle of the 8rd century b. c. (Athen. 
hdled him, end he took to flight. Thrioedid pp. 897, 844.) 

he race round the city, pursued by the swift* HMylXus Mens (‘HWa«*ov), orange of moun- 
footed Achilles, and then fell pierced by Achilles’ tains in Boeotia, W. of the Cephissus. 
gpesr. Achilles tied Hector's body to his Higtmon (‘H7^u»y)> of Thasos, a poet of the 
chariot, and thus dragged him into the camp of Old Comedy at Athens, but more celebrated for 
the Greeks (II. xxii. 182-880) ; but later tradi- his parodies, of whioh kind of poetry he was 
tions relate that he first dragged the body thrice the inventor. He was nicknamed tacfl, on 
around the walls of Ilium (Verg. Aen. i. 484). account of his fondness for that kind of pulse. 
At the command of Zeus, Achilles surrendered He lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
the body to the prayers of Priam, who buried and was a friend of Aloibiades ; his parody of 
it at Troy with neat pomp (II. xxiv. 718 ff.). the Gigantomachia was the piece to which the 
Hector is one of the noblest conceptions of the Athenians were listening when the news was 
poet of the Iliad. He is the great bulwark of brought to them in the theatre of the destruc- 
Troy, and even Achilles trembles when he tion of the expedition to Sicily. (Aristot. PoU. 
approaches him. He has a presentiment of the 2 ; Athen. pp. 5, 108, 406, 608.) 
fall of his country, but he perseveres in his Hdgdmdne ('Hys p6vrj) f the leader or ruler, is 
heroic resistance, preferring death to slavery the name of one of the Athenian Charites or 
and disgrace. Besides these virtues of a war- Graces. It was also a surname of Artemis at 
rior, he is distinguished also by his tender Sparta and in Arcadia. (Pans. viii. 87, 47.) 
affection for his parents, his wife, and his son, Hegeiander. 1. A companion of Xenophon in 
and by a chivalrous compassion even for Helen, the retreat of the 10,000 (Xen. An. vi. 1). — 2. A 
The lines whioh describe his parting with native of Delphi and writer of foo/udjuara, 
Andromache (II. vi. 406), and the lament of often mentioned by Athenaeus. He probably 
Helen over his body (xxiv. 762) are among the lived in the 8rd century B. c. (Athen. p. 400). 
most beautiful and pathetic in Homer. H§gSll&nax ('Hynaridval), an historian of 

Heeflba ('Eicdfir)), daughter of Dymas in Phry- Alexandria, is said to have been the real author 
gia, or of CiBseus, king of Thrace (II. xvi. of the work called Troica which went under 
718). Her mother was variously named, Tele- the name of Cephalon or Cephalion (Athen. 
clea, Evagore, Eunoe, Glaucippe, and Metope, p. 298 ; Strab. p. 594). He appears to be the 
which explains the conundrum of Tiberius/ Quae some as the Hegesianax sent by Antiochus the 
mater Hecubae?’ (Suet. Tib. 70). She was the Great as one of hiB envoys to the Homans in 
wife of Priam, king of Troy, to whom she bore b.c. 196 and 198 (Pol. xviii. 80, 88). 

Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, Cassandra, HSgdllas (*H yyerlas). 1. Of Magnesia, a 
and many other children (II. xxiv. 496 ; rhetorician and historian, lived about b. c. 290, 
Theocr. xv. 189 ; Apollod. iii. 12, 5). The fifty wrote the history of Alexander the Great. He 
children mentioned in Eur. Hec. 421, include was regarded by some as the founder of that 
her stepchildren. Her dream before the birth degenerate style of composition which bore the 
of Paris, that she had borne a firebrand, is name of the Asiatic. His own style was desti- 
noticed by many writers (Eur. Troad. 922 ; tute of all vigour and dignity, and was marked 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 224 ; Verg. Aen. vii. 820, x. 704 ; chiefly by childish conceits and minute pretti- 
Cic. Div. i. 21, 42). On the capture of Troy, nesses. (Strab. p. 648 ; Cic. Orat. 67, 69 ; Gell. 
she was carried away as a slave by the Greeks, ix. 4.)— 2. Of Salamis, supposed by some to 
According to the tragedy of EuripideB which have been the author of tne Cyprian poem 
bears her name, she was carried by the Greeks which, on better authority, is ascribed to 
to Chersonesus, and there saw her daughter Stasinus (Athen. p. 682).— 3. A Cyrenaic 
Polyxena sacrificed. On the same day the philosopher, who lived at Alexandria in the time 
waves of the sea washed on the coast the body of the Ptolemies, perhaps about B. c. 260. He 
of her last son, Polydorus, who had been mur- wrote a work containing such gloomy descrip- 
dered by Polymestor, king of the Thracian tions of human misery, that it drove many per- 
Chersonesus, to whose care he had been en- sons to commit suicide: hence he was Burnamed 
trusted by Priam. Hecuba thereupon killed Peieithanatoa {UtiaL&dyaros). He was, in con- 
the children of Polymestor, and put out the sequence, forbidden to teach by Ptolemy, 
eyes of their father. (Eur. Hec.; Ov. Met. xiii. (Diog. Laert. ii. 86; Cic. Tuec. i*84, 88.) 

481.) Agamemnon pardoned her the crime, HegSlIas or HSgXai (’Hyrjffias t 'Hyia y), an 
and Polymestor prophesied that Bhe should be Athenian sculptor early in the 5th century b. c. 
metamorphosed into a she-dog, and should leap His chief works were the statues of Castor and 
into the sea at a place called Cynossema. It Pollux, which were at Home in Pliny’s time, 
was added that the inhabitants of Thrace en- (Plin. xxxiv. 78 ; Paus. viii. 42, 10 ; Lucian, 
deavoured to stone her, but that she was Bhet.Praec. 9.) 

metamorphosed into a dog, and in this form H5g5slnus ('Hyqaivovs), of Pergamum, the 
howled through the country for a long time, successor of E vender and the immediate pre- 
(Eur. Hec. 1259 ; Tzetz. Lyc. 1176 ; Cic. Tuec. decessor of Cameades in the chair of the 
iii. 26,68; Ov. Met. l.c. ; Strab. p. 595).— Ac- Academy, flourished about b. c. 185 (Diog. 
cording to other accounts, die was given as a Laert. iv. 60 ; Cic. Ac. ii. 6, 16.) 
slave to Ulysses, and in despair leaped into HSgtiippus (*Hy^<mnros). 1. An Athenian 
the Hellespont; or, being anxious to die, she orator, and a supporter of Demosthenes. He 
uttered such invectives against the Greeks, was probably the author of the oration on 
that the warriors put her to death, and oalled Halonesus, which has come down to us under 
the place where die was buried Cynossema, the name of Demosthenes. (Dem. F. L. p. 864. 
with reference to her inveotives. (Tsetz. ad § 82, PhU. iii. p. 129, § 85 ; Hesyoh. and Phot. *.t>.) 
Ape. 815; Dictys, v. 16.) —48. A poet of the New Comedy, about 1 B.C. 

oidjRvi ("HSvAov), son of Melioertus, was a 800. — 8. A Greek historian of Mecybema, wrote 
native of Samos or ox Athens, and an epigram- an account of the peninsula of Pauene (Dionys. 
matic poet. Eleven of his epigrams are m the i. 49). 

®**ek A nthology. He was a contemporary and HMsIpyla (’HTuanrAta), daughter of Olorus, 
rival of Callimachus, and lived, therefore, about king of Thrace, ana wifeof Miltiades (Hdtvi.89). 

o o 8 
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SSbul In Homer Helen is de- 

scribed as daughter of Zeus, half-sister of 
Oestor and Polydeuoes, and mower of one child, 
Hermione (II. iii. 287; Od. iv. 14, 227, 580, 
si. 209), ana of surpassing beauty. She was 
wife of Menelaus and was carried off to Troy 
by Paris [for details see Paris], and thus be- 
came the cause of the Trojan war (II. iii. 165 ; 
of. Aeach. Ag. 607). In the last year of the war 
she is led by Iris to the walls, where she names 
to Priam the Greek leaders; the impression 
made by her beauty is particularly described 
(II. iii. 156). In her lament over Hector she 
contrasts his chivalrous kindness towards her 
with the taunts of the other Trojans (II. xxiv. 
761). The common tradition was that, after the 
death of Paris, she married Deiphobus ; and 
this is perhaps alluded to in Od. iv. 275. 
Near the end of the siege she recognised 
Odysseus when he entered Troy in disguise, 
but shielded him because she wished to return 
to Greece (Od. iv. 244). After the fall of Troy 
she returned with Menelaus to Sparta, but 
not until they had wandered for eight years, 
part of which was spent in Egypt (Od. iii. 800, 
812, iv. 125, 228). — In the post-Homeric stories 
there are many additions. Helen is by some 
accounts the daughter of NemeBis (probably 
as an allegory) ; and the egg from which she 
is bom is merely entrusted to Leda. This 
version was as old as the Cyclic poets (Athen. 
p. 834 ; Apollod. iii. 10, 8). Euripides retains 
the account of the birth from Leda (Hel. 18). 
Again in some traditions Helen and the Dioscuri 
are born from one egg (Eur. Hel. 1644); in 
others there were two egg s (‘ gemino ovo,’ Hor. 
A.F. 147), from one of which were bom Helen 
and Polydeuces as immortals and children of 
Zeus and Led a, from the other Castor and 
Clytemnestra, as mortal children of Tyndareus 
and Leda (Tzetz. ad Lyc . 88 ; Hyg. Fab. 77, 
80). In her childhood Helen was carried off to 
Athens by Theseus, and rescued by the Dioscuri 
[Aethra; Dioscuri; Theseus]. After this 
many princely suitors came to Sparta, and 
Tyndareus, by advice of Odysseus, gave her in 
marriage to Menelaus. The most important 
variation to the Trojan episode in her life was 
that she was taken to Egypt, and that her 
phantom went to Troy. This was said to have 
been adopted as a palinode or recantation by 
Stesichorus, who had spoken against the 
character of Helen and had been smitten with 
blindness (Plat. Phaedr. p. 248, Hep. p. 586 ; 
Hor. Epod. 17, 42 ; Pans. ui. 19, 13). Accord- 
ing to this story (which was known to the 
Egyptian priests), Paris and Helen were driven 
by oontrary winds to Egypt. Here Helen and 
the treasures taken from Sparta were detained 
by King Proteus, and Pans went on to Troy 
(Hdt. ii. 112-120). Euripides in his Helena 
makes Helen still more guiltless, for she is 
taken by Hermes first to an island off Attica, 
and thence to Egypt, while Paris carried off 
her phantom from Sparta as the cause of war. 
In either account it is only her phantom that 
is present in Troy and is brought thence by 
Menelaus after the fall of the city. When 
Menelaus recovered the true Helen from 
Egypt, the phantom disappeared. Helen re- 
ceived divine honours in her temple at 
Therapnae (of. Od. iv. 560 ; Eur. Or. 929), 
where also her grave was shown (Hdt. vi. 61 ; 
Pans, iii, 15, 8; 19, 9). A Rhodian legend 
- ’ I of her going to Rhodes after thq death of 
\ hanged on a tree there in 


HELENUS 


revenge by Polyxo, and therefore 
ttrtfHTit (Pans. iii. 19, 10). This probably pre- 
serves some account of tree worship, which 
has been identified at some time with her 
name, and which appears also in the 'EA&or 
<f>vrby at Sparta (Theoor. xviii. 48). Another 
story which Pausanias hears from the people 
of Croton and of Himera is that Helen, after 
her death, became the wife of Achilles, in the 
island of Leuce, in the Euxine (Pans. iii. 19, 
11). In her divine character Helen, like the 
Dioscuri, caused the appearance of light (the 
St. Elmo’s Fire) about a ship ; but her single 
star was baneful, while the double star of her 
brothers brought safety (Plin. ii. 101). Euri- 
pides, on the oontrary, describes her Btar as 
beneficial to sailors (Orest. 1629). 

H51fina, Fl&via Jfilla. 1. The mother of 
Constantine the Great. When her husband, 
Constantius, was raised to the dignity of 
Caesar by Dioc^tian, a. d. 292, he was com- 
pelled to repudiate his wife, to make way for 
Theodora, the stepchild of Maximianus Her- 
culius. Subsequently, when her son succeeded 
to the purple, Helena was treated with marked 
distinction and received the title of Augusta. 
She died about 328. She was a Christian, 
and was said to have discovered at Jerusalem 
the sepulchre of our Lord, together with the 
wood of the true cross. [See Diet, of Christian 
Biography. 1—2. Daughter of Constantine the 
Great and Fausta, married her cousin, Julian 
the Apostate, 855, and died 860 (Amm. Marc, 
xv. 8, xxi. 1). 

Helena ('EAeVrj). 1. (Makronisi), a small 
and rooky island, between the S. of Attica and 
Ceos, formally called Cranae (Strab. p. 899; 
Pans. i. 85, 1).— 2. The later name of Illi- 
berris in Gaul. 


H515nui (*EA tvos). 1. Son of Priam and 
Hecuba, was celebrated for his prophetic 
powers, and also fought against the Greeks in 
the Trojan war (II. vi. 76, vii. 44, xii. 94, 
xiii. 580). In Homer we have no further par- 
ticulars about him; but in later traditions 
he is said to have deserted his countrymen 
and joined the Greeks. There are various 
accounts respecting this desertion of the 
| Trojans. According to some he did it of his 
| own accord ; according to others, he was en- 
| snared by Odysseus, who was anxious to obtain 
his prophecy respecting the fall of Troy. 
(Tzetz. ad Lyc. 905; Soph. Phil. 605, 1888; 
Ov. Met. xiii. 99, 723.) Others, again, relate 
that, on the death of Paris, Helenus and 
Deiphobus contended for the possession of 
Helena, and that Helenus, being conquered, 
fled to Mt. Ida, where he was taken prisoner 
by the Greeks (Serv. ad Aen. ii. 166). After 
the fall of Troy, he fell to the share of 
Pyrrhus. He foretold Pyrrhus the sufferings 
which awaited the Greeks who returned home 
by sea, and prevailed upon him to return by 
land to Epirus. After the death of Pyrrhus he 
received a portion of the country, ana manned 
Andromache, bywhom he became the father 
of Cestrinus. When Aeneas in his wanderings 
arrived in Epirus, he was hospitably received 
by Helenus, who also foretold him the future 
events of his life. (Verg. Aen. iii. 245, 874; 
Ov. Met. xv. 488.)— A Son of Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, by Lanaasa, daughter of Agathocles. 
He accompanied his father to Italy s. o. 280, 
and was with him when Pyrrhus perished at 
Argos, 272. He then fell into the hands of 
Antigonus Gonatas, who, however, sent him back 
in safety to Epirus. (Pint. Pyrrh. 88 , 84 .) 
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Kflildae and Hillftdes (’HAtdSou and Oraeei Erotic*, Amentorat. 1798,. and by 
‘HAiito), the tons and daughters of Helios Bekker, Lips. 1855.— 8. Of Larissa, the author 
(the Sun) (Diod. v. 56 ; Pind. 01. vii. 71). The of a short work on optics, still extant, chiefly 
m mmJSeMadee is given especially to PhaHthuea, taken from Euclid’s Optics i edited by Matani, 
ha/mpetie and Phoebe , the daughters of Helios Pistor. 1758. 
and the nymph Clymene, ana the sisten of HeliogsbUus. [Elagabalus.] 

Phaethon. They bewailed the death of their HSliopdlis (*H Kiou w6\ts or ‘HAmihroAij, i.e. 
brother Phaethon so bitterly on the banks of the City of the Sun). 1. (Heb. Baalath : 
the Eridanus, that the gods in compassion Baalbek, Bn.), a celebrated city of Syria, a chief 
changed them into poplar trees and their tears seat of the worship of Baal, whom the Greeks 
into amber. (Ov. Met. ii. 840 ; Ap. Rh. iv. identified sometimes with Helios, sometimes 
604; Eridanus.) with Zeus. It was situated in the middle of 

H51106 ('EKIkij), daughter of Lycaon, was Coele-Syria, at the W. foot of Anti-Libanus, on 
beloved by Zeus, but Hera, out of jealousy, a rising ground at the NE. extremity of a large 
metamorphosed her into a she-bear, whereupon plain watered by the river Leontes ( Nahr-el - 
Zeus placed her among the stars, under the Kasimiyeh), near whose sources Heliopolis was 
name of the Great Bear. built : the sources of the Orontes are not far N. 

HSlIce ('EA ben ' 'EKuu&vios, 'EKutttis). 1. of the city. The situation of Heliopolis neces- 
The ancient capital of Achaia, said to have sarily made it a place of great commercial 
been founded by Ion, possessed a celebrated importance, as it was on the direct road from 
temple of Poseidon, which was regarded as the Egypt and the Red Sea and also from Tyre to 
great sanctuary of the Achaean race. Helice Syria, Asia Minor, and Europe ; and hence, 
was swallowed up by an earthquake together probably, the wealth of the city, to which its 
with Bura, B.c. 878. The earth sank, and the magnificent ruins of temples and other build- 
place on which the cities stood was ever after- ings still bear witness. It was made a Roman 
wards covered by the sea. (II. ii. 575, viii. 208 ; colony by the name of Colonia Julia Augusta 
Hdt. i. 145 ; Paus. vii. 1, 24 ; Diod. xv. 24 ; Felix Heliopolitana, and colonised by veterans 
Strab. p. 384.)— 2. An ancient town in Thessaly, of the 5th and 8th legions, under Augustus 
disappeared in early times. (Strab. p. 758 ; Ptol. v. 15, 22). The worship of 

HcfHoon ( l E\uc(bv), son of Acesos, a cele- Jupiter Heliopolitanus was introduced into 
brated artist. [Acesas.] Italy, especially at Puteoli (C. I. L. x. 1578). 

Hdlloon ('EKitcuv : Helicon , Palaeo-Buni , — 2. Matarieh,B.n. N.E.of Cairo), a celebrated 
Turk. Z agora), a celebrated range of moun- city of Lower Egypt, capital of the Nomos 
tains in Boeotia, between the lake Copais and Heliopolites, stood on the E. side of the 
the Corinthian gulf, was covered with snow the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, a little below the 
greater part of the year, and possessed many apex of the Delta, and near the canal of Trajan, 
romantic ravines and lovely valleys. Helicon and was, in the earliest period of which we have 
was sacred to Apollo and the Muses, the latter any record, a chief seat of the Egyptian wor- 
of whom are hence called 'EKik&vioi xapBwoi and ship of the Sun. Its civil name was An, in 
'EXucwviatifs wfubtd by the Greek poets, and Hebrew On ; its sacred name Pe-Ra, i.e. the 
Heliconiadee and Heiiconides by the Roman abode of the Sun. Here also was established 
poets. Here sprang the celebrated fountains the worship of Mnevis, a sacred bull similar to 
of the Muses, Aganippe and Hippocrene. At Apis. The priests of Heliopolis were renowned 
the fountain of Hippocrene was a grove sacred for their learning, and learned Greeks (Plato 
to the Muses, which was adorned with Borne of and Eudoxus are mentioned by Strabo) studied 
the finest workB of art. (Strab. p. 409 ; Paus. there up to the time when its fame was sup- 
ix. 25 ; Hes. Th. 1 ; Verg. Eel. x. 12.) planted by that of Alexandria. It suffered 

H61i6d6rus fHAidfiupos}. 1. An Athenian, much during the invasion of Cambvaes; and 
sumamed Periegetes (Tlepiiiynrhs), probably by the time of Strabo it was entirely ruined, 
lived about b.c. 164, and wrote a description of (Hdt. ii. 8, 7, 59 ; Strab. p. 805 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 
the works of art in the Acropolis at Athens. 280 

This work was one of the authorities for Pliny’s Hfillos ("HAior or ’HcAios), called Sol by the 
account of the Greek artists.— 2. A rhetorician Romans, the god of the sun. He was the son 
at Rome in the time of Augustus, whom Horace of Hyperion and Thea, and a brother of Selene 
mentions as the companion of his journey to and Eos. ( Od . xii. 176, 822 ; Hes. Th. 871.) 
Brundisium (Sat. i. 5, 2, 8). — 3. A Stoic philo- From his father, he is frequently called 
sopher at Borne, who became a delator in the Hyperidnldes, or Hyperion, a form of the 
reign of Nero (Juv. Sat. i. 88). — 4. A rhetori- patronymic. In the Homeric hymn on Helios, 
cian, and private secretary to the emperor he is called a son of Hyperion and Eury- 
Hadrian.— o. Of Emesa in Syria, lived about phaessa. Homer describes Helios as giving 
the end of the fourth century of our era, and was light both to gods and men : he rises in tne E. 
bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. Before he was from Oceanus, traverses the heaven, and 
made oishop, he wrote a romance in ten books, descends in the evening into the darkness of 
entitled Aethiopica, because the scene of the the W. and Oceanus (2/. vii. 422 ; Od. iii. 1, 
beginning and the end of the story is laid in xi. 16, xii. 880). Later poets have marvellously 
Aetluopia. This work has come down to us, embellished this simple notion. They tell of a 
and is far superior to the other Greek romances, most magnificent palace of Helios in the E« 
It relates the loves of Theagenes and Chariclea. containing a throne occupied by the god, and 
Though deficient in those characteristics of surrounded by personifications of the different 
modem fiction which appeal to the universal divisions of time. They also assign him a 
sympathies of our nature, the romance of Helio- second palaoe in the w., end describe his 
dorus is interesting on account of the rapid horses as feeding upon herbs growing in the 
succession of strange and not altogether Em- Islands of the Blessed. (Ov. Met. ii. 1 ; Stat. 
probable adventures, the many and various Theb. iii. 407 ; Athen. p. 296.) The manner in 
characters introduced, and the beautiful soenes which Helios during the night passes from the 
described. The language is simple and elegant, western into the eastern ocean is not mentioned 
Editiong are by Mitsoheriiph ip his Scriftoree either by Homer or by Hesiod, but later poets 
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mate him tail in a golden boat, the work el 
round one-hall of the earth, and 
^Mt^Tin^ E. at the point from which 
he has to rise again (Athen. pp. 469, 470 ; 
Apollod. ii. 6, 10). Others represent him as 
making his nightly voyage while slumbering in 
a golden bed (Mimn. Fr. 12 ; Athen. p. 470). 
The horses and chariot with which Helios 
traverses the heavens axe not mentioned in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, but first occur in the 
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Aeetes, Circe and Pasiphae, and 
Phatithcm. Temples of Helios pi 
in Greece at a very early time, since the vow to 
build a temple to Helios is regarded as natural 
in Od. xii. 846 ; and in later times we find his 
worship established in various places, and 
especially in the island of Rhodes — which, as 
specially belonging to him, held annual games 
(f\Uta or fo«a) in his honour (Pind. 01 vii. 
70; Diod. v. 66)— and on the Aerooonnthus 
(Paue. ii. 1, 6 ; 6, 1). The sacri- 
fices offered to him consisted of 
white rams, boars, bulls, goats, 
lambs, especially white horses, 
and honey. — There had been an 
early interchange in the attri- 
butes and provinces of Apollo 
and Helios, both as regards the 
gift of light and prophetic know- 
ledge, but it was not until after 
the time of EuripideB that Helios 
was identified with Apollo. The 
Roman poets, when speaking of 
the god of the sun (Sol), usually 
adopt the notions of the Greeks. 
The worship of Sol existed at 
Rome from an early period, Sol 
being an Italian deity whom the 
Romans afterwards identified 
with Helios. This deity was 
honoured as ‘ Sol indiges ’ by a 
festival on the Quirinal on August 
8th. The Eastern sun-worship 
wns widely spread in Italy after 
the 1st century a.d. [Elagaba- 
lus; Mithras.] 

Helissdn ('E \urcr6v or ‘EXur- 
govs), a small town in Arcadia, on 
a river of same name, which falls 
into the Alpheus (Pans. viii. 8, 1). 
* ' 1. Of Mytilene 


Hellos. (From the metope at Ilium : SohUemum. Troy and Ht Bmatou.) 

Homeric hymn on Helios ; and by later writers ( Hellanlcus (’EMthnicos). 
the four horses are named Pyrois, Eons, Aethon, 
and Phlegon, or Eoub, Aethiops, Bronte and 
Sterope (Ov. Met. ii. 168 ; Hyg. Fab. 188). — 

Helios is described as the god who sees and 
hears everything, and was thus able to reveal 
to Hephaestus the faithlessness of Aphrodite, 
and to Demeter the abduotion of her daughter 


(Od. viii. 271 ; Hymn, ad Oer . 76).— The island 
of Thrinacia (Sicily) w&b sacred to Helios, and 



Hallos. (Ootn of Rhodss. in ths British Mussum.) 

there he had flocks of sheep and oxen, which 
were tended by his daughters Phaethusa and 
Lampetie (Od. sdi. 188). Later traditions 
ascribe to nim flocks also in the island of 
Brythla; and it may be remarked in general, 
JhM sacred flocks, especially of oxen, occur in 
most places where the worship of Helios was 
j p fblfsh ed. By Perse be wm the father of 


in Lesbos, the most eminent of the Greek 
logographers, or early Greek historians, wsb in 
all probability born about b.c. 490, and died 
some time after the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (Thuc. i. 97). We have no parti- 
culars of his life, but we may presume that he 
visited many of the countries of whose history 
he gave an account. He wrote a great number 
of genealogical, chronological and historical 
works, which are cited under the titles of 
Troiea , Aeolica , Persica, &c. One of his most 
noted works was entitled 'Upticu rrjs : 
it contained a chronological list of the priest- 
esses of Hera at Argos, compiled from the 
records preserved in the temple of the goddess 
of this place. This work was one of the earliest 
attempts to regulate chronology, and was made 
use oi by Thucydides, Timaeus and others. 
The fragments of Hellonicus are collected by 
Stuns, Hellanici Lesbii Fragmenta , Lips. 
1826; and by C. and Th. Miiller, Fragm. 
Hist or. Gram . Paris, 1841.— 2. A Greek gram- 
marian, a disciple of Agathocles, and appa- 
rently a contemporary of Aristarchus, wrote on 
the Homeric poems. 

Hellas. HeUines. rGRAEciA.1 

Helld (f'EAAty), daughter of Atnamas and Ne- 
phele, and sister of Phrixus. When Phrixus 
was to be sacrificed [Phrixus], Nephele rescued 
her two children, who rode away through the 
air upon the ram with the golden fleece, the 
gift of Hermes; but, between Sigeum and the 
Chersonesus, Helle fell into the sea, which was 
thence called the Sea of Helle (HeUetponius). 
Her tomb was shown near Pactya, on the 
Hellespont Oejoh, Per*. 70, 878} Hdt T#. 
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57 ; Ap. Bh. i. 927 ; Ov. Met. si. 195 ; Atha- 

1U8.) 

HeU6n ("BAAip »)» son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
or of Zens and Dorippe, husband of Orseis, and 
father of Aeolus, Dorns, and Xuthus. He waB 
kins of Phthia in Thessaly, and was suoceeded 
by his son Aeolus. He is the mythical ancestor 
of all the Hellenes ; from his two sons AeoluB 
and Doras were descended the Aeolians and 
Dorians ; and from his two grandsons Achaeus 
and Ion, the sons of XuthuB, the Achaeans and 
lonians. (Hdt. i. 56 ; Thuc. i. 8 ; Strab. p. 888.) 

Helleipontus ('EAAyjcnrovTos : Straits of the 
Dardanelles, or of Gallipoli , Turk. Stambul 
Denghig), the long narrow strait connecting the 
Propontis ( Sea of Marmara) with the Aegaean 
sea, through which the waters of the Black 
sea discharge themselves into the Mediter- 
ranean in a constant current. The length of 
the strait is about fifty miles, and the width 
varies from six miles at the upper end to two 
at the lower, and in some places it is only one 
mile wide, or even less. The narrowest part 
is between the ancient cities of Sestus and 
Abydub, where Xerxes made his bridge of boats, 
[Xebxes] and where the legend related that 
Leander swam across to visit Hero. [Lb andeb.] 
The name of the Hellespont (i.e. the Sea of 
Helle) was derived from the story of Helle’s 
being drowned in it [Helle]. The Hellespont 
was the boundary of Europe and Asia, dividing 
the Thracian Chersonese in the former from 
the Troad and the territories of Abydus and 
Lampsacus in the latter. The district just 
mentioned, on the S. side of the Hellespont, 
was also called *E \\4i<ncorros, its inhabitants 
'E\\ri<nr6moi, and the cities on its coast 
‘EAAijcrinh'Ticu ic6\ets. (II. ii. 845 ; Od. xxiv. 82 ; 
Hdt. iv. 85 ; Strab. p. 591.)— 8. Under Diocle- 
tian, HeUespontus was the name of a consular 
province, oomposed of the Troad and the 
N. part of Mysia, with Cyzicus for its capital. 

HeUdmdnum ('EAAifyievoi'), a seaport town of 
the AcamanianB on the island Leucas. 

Helldpla. [Ellopxa.] 

Helldtis ("EAAems), a surname of Athene at 
Corinth (Schol. ad Pind. 01. xiii. 56), and also 
of Europa among the Cretans. 

Helfirus or Hel6ram (1i m E\wpos: *E hwptrns), 
a town on the E. coast of Sicily, S. of Syracuse, 
at the mouth of the river Helorus. There was 
a road from Helorus to Syracuse (885s *EA uplvy, 
Thuo. vi. 70, vii. 80). 

Hftlos Orb "EA os : 'EAcios, 'EAednjs). 1. A 
town in Laoonia, on the coast, in a marshy 
situation, whence its name (%\os= marsh). The 
town was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. 
(Pol. v. 19; Paus. iii. 22, 8; Strab. p. 868.)— 
2. A town or district of Elis on the Alpheus 
(11. ii. 594 ; Strab. p. 850). 

Helveoftnae, a people in Germany, between 
the Viadus and the Vistula, S. of the Rugii, and 
N. of the Burgundiones, reckoned by Tacitus 
among the Ligii (Germ. 48). 

Hemtii, a brave and powerful Celtic people, 
who dwelt between M. Jurassus (Jura), the 
Locus Lemannus (Lake of Geneva), the Rhone, 
and the Rhine as iar as the Laous Brigantines 
(Lake of Constance). They were thus bounded 
by the Sequani on the W., by the Nantuates 
and Lepontii in Cisalpine Gaul on the S., by 
the fihaeti on the E., and by the German 
nations on the N. beyond the Rhine. Their 
country, called Ager Helvetian (but never 
Helvetia), thus corresponded to the W. part of 
Switzerland.— The Helvetii are first mentioned 
in the war with the Cimbri, Ip p.o. 107 the 
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Tigurini defeated and killed the Roman consul 
L. Cassius Longinus, on the lake of Geneva, 
while another division of the Helvetii accom- 
panied the Cimbri and Teutones in their inva- 
sion of Gaul. Subsequently the Helvetii invaded 
Italy along with the Cimbri ; and they returned 
home in safety, after the defeat of the Cimbri 
by Marius and Catulus in 101. They had once 
possessed the country further to the east, in- 
cluding the district about the Neckar after- 
wards called Agki Decumates. (This had gained 
the name of ( the Helvetian desert,’ because it 
was for a long period wasted by the struggles 
for its possession between Helvetians and Ger- 
mans.) From this country they were pressed 
by their foes westward, and accordingly about 
60 b.c. they resolved, upon the advice of Orge- 
torix, one of their chiefs, to migrate from their 
oountrv with their wives and children, and seek 
a new home in the more fertile plains of Gaul. 
In 58 they endeavoured to carry their plan into 
execution, but they were defeated by Caesar, 
and driven back into their own territories. At 
this time the Civitas Helvetiorum was, after 
the Celtic fashion, divided into four pagi or 
cantons [Diet, of Antiq. art. Pagus], comprising 
400 vici and twelve oppida , which they burned 
when they started westward (CaeB. B. G. 1, 5). 
After their enforced return they rebuilt several 
vici, of which the most notable were Lousona 
(Lausanne), Eburodunum ( Yverdon ), Mino- 
dunum (Moudon), Salodurum ( Solothum ), 
Turicum (Zurich), Vitudurum (Winterthur), 
Aquae (Baden, near ZUrioh), Vindonissa (Win* 
disch ), with the chief town (Tac. Hist. i. 68) of 
all the civitas, Aventicum (Avanches), winch 
Augustus made the residence of the tax col- 
lector for the Helvetian district. For militanr 
strength two Roman colonies were established, 
at Noviodunum (Nyon, on the lake of Geneva), 
which was called Colonia Julia Equestris, and 
Colonia Raurica (Augst, near Basle). The 
Helvetian civitas formed part of the province 
of Gallia Belgica until the reign of Tiberius. 
Like the rest of the ‘ Tree Galhae * it was, by 
Caesar’s policy, allowed to retain something of 
their old cantonal administration, not merely in 
their religious gatherings, but with rights of 
meeting in their councils to present their 
grievances, and even with some military organi- 
sation, the native magistrates having power to 
call out a militia [Gallia]. When the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Germany were, under 
Tibenus, detached from Gallia Belgica, the 
Helvetii formed part of Germania Superior 
[Gebmania]. They were severely dealt with by 
the troops of Viteilius (aj>. 70), one of whose 
messengers they had arrested : many of their 
towns were burnt, and Aventicum narrowly 
escaped destruction. It was a mark of a further 
tendency to Romanise the district that Aventi- 
cum reoeived Latin rights. When Gaul was 
subdivided into a greater number of provinces 
in the fourth century aj>., the country of the 
Helvetii formed, with that of the Sequani and 
the Rauraci, the province of Maxima Sequa- 
norum, with the chief town Visontio (Besangon). 
The chief original authorities for the affairs of 
the Helvetii under the Romans may be found 
in the volume of inscriptions (C. I. Helvet .). 

HelvXa, mother of the philosopher Seneca. 

Helvldius Prisons. [Pbiscus.] 

Helvli, a people in Gaul, between the Rhone 
and Mi Cebenna, which separated them from 
the Arvemi, were for a long time subject to 
Massilia, but afterwards belonged to the pro- 
vince of Gallia ^arbonensis. Their country 
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produced good wine. (Gees. B. O, vii. 7, 78 
Plin.xhr. 48.) 

TUMm 1. Blnsio [Blabio.1— 8. Cinna. 

[Pinna.]— 3. Maneia. [Mancia.]— 4. Pertlnax. 

XtaMua ('Hfupnffta), the soothing goddess, 
a of Artemis, under which she was 

wanhipped at the fountain Lusi (Aovoofy, in 
Arcadia (Pans. viii. 18, 8). 

JUm&r5sc5pIon. [Dianium, No. 8.] 
Bernina, OauXnf. [Cassius, No. 14.1 
Hinftti CEytroi), an ancient people in Paphla- 
gonia, dwelling on the river Parthenius, fought 
on the side of Priam against the Greeks, bat 
had disappeared before the historical times. 
They were regazded by many ancient writers as 
the ancestors of the Veneti m Italy. [Veneti.] 
HSnldehi (*H Woxoi), a people in Colchis, 
N. of the Phasis, notorious as pirates (Strab. 
p. 496.) 

Henna. [Enna.] 

Hephaestia CH+a urrla). 1. ( ( H0aumefa), a 
town in the NW. of the island of Lemnos.— 
8. {'Hfaioribns, -reltiris), a demus in Attica, be- 
longing to the tribe Acamantis. 

Hephaestl&des Iniftlae. [Aeoliae.] 
Hephaestlon ( f H <panrri»v). 1. Son of Amyn- 
tor, a Macedonian of Pella, celebrated as the 
friend of Alexander the Great, with whom he had 
been brought up. Alexander called HephaeB- 
tion his own private friend, but Craterus the 
friend of the king. Hephaestion accompanied 
Alexander to Asia, and was employed by the 
king in many important commands. He died at 
Ecbatana, after an illness of only seven days, 
B.c. 825. Alexander’s grief for his loss was 
passionate and violent. A general mourning 
was ordered throughout the empire, and a 
funeral pile and monument erected to him at 
Babylon, at a cost, it is said, of 10,000 talents 
[authorities under Alexandeb].— 8 . A Greek 
grammarian, who instructed the emperor Verus 
m Greek, and whose date is therefore about 
a.d. 150. He was perhaps the author of a 
Manual on Metres (*Eyx*iptotoy r cpl fUrpoor), 
which has come down to us under the name of 
Hephaestion. This work is a tolerably complete 
manual of Greek metres, and formB the basis of 
all our knowledge on that subject. Edited by 
Gaisford, Oxon. 1810, and by Westphal, 1866, 
in Scrip tores Metrici Oraect . 

Htpn&estus (*Htf>oicrros), called Vule&nus by 
the Homans, the god of fire. He was, according 
to Homer, the son of Zeus and Hera (II. i. 572, 
xiv. 888; Od. viii. 812). Later traditions state 
that he had no father, and that Hera gave birth 
to him independent of Zeus, as she was jealous 
of Zeus havinggiven birth to Athene inde- 
pendent of her (Hes. Th. 927 ; Apollod. i. 8, 5). 
He was bom lame and weak, ana was in conse- 
quence so much disliked by his mother, that 
sne threw him down from Olympus. Thetis and 
Eurynome received him, and he dwelt with 
them for nine years in a grotto, beneath Ooeanus, 
making for them beautiful works of art (II. xviii. 
894 409). He afterwards returned to Olympus, 
and he appears in Homer as the great artist of 
the gods of Olympus. As to this return a post- 
Homeric story tells us that out of revenge for 
his downfall he sent to his mother Hera a 
golden throne with invisible fetters. When she 
sat thereon she was fast bound, and, as the only 
means of her release, the gods wished to bring 
hack Hephaestus. Ares tried his strength, but 
was repulsed; Dionysus succeeded by making 
him drunk. (Pans. i. 20, 8 ; Sappho, Fr. 66; Plat. 
jBk tp. p. 878.) This soene is depicted in vase 
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paintings as early as the Francois Vase, i.e. in 
the sixth century b.c. In Homer there is no 
allusion to the revenge, and although he had 
been cruelly treated by his mother, he always 
showed her respect and kindness ; and on one 
occasion took her part when she was quarrelling 
with Zeus, which so much enraged the father of 
tiie gods, that he seized Hephaestus by the leg, 
and hurled him down from heaven. Hephaestus 
was a whole day falling, but in the evening he 
alighted in the island of Lemnos, where he was 
kindly received by the Sintians (II. i. 590; 
Apollod. i. 8, 5). He again returned to Olympus, 
where Hesiod describes his creation of Pandora 
(Th. 570 ; Op. 80). In Homer he is mocked by 
the gods for his ungainly walk (II. xviii. 410), 
but he revenged himself upon Ares (Od. viii. 
275). His lameness, which belongs to all tra- 
ditions, is accounted for in mythology by ono 
or other of his two falls from heaven. Some 
modern writers explain it as suggested by the 
flickering either of fire or of lightning; others, 
not without probability, believe the idea to have 
originated from the fact that blacksmiths were 
commonly lame men, because thiB trade was 
one for which a strong man who happened to 
be lame was as well suited as anyone else. 
The palace of Hephaestus in Olympus was im- 
perishable, and shining like stars, ft contained 
his workshop, with the anvil and twenty bellows, 
which worked spontaneously at his bidding 
(II. xviii. 870). It was there that he made all 
his beautiful and marvellous works, both for 
gods and men. The ancient poets abound in 
descriptions of exquisite pieces of work which 
had been manufactured by the god. All the 
palaces in Olympus were his workmanship. Ha 
made the armour of Achilles ; the fatal neck- 
lace of Harmonia; the fire-breathing bulls of 
Aeetes, king of Colchis, &c. In the Iliad the 
wife of Hephaestus is Charis, in Hesiod Aglaia, 
the youngest of the Charites ; but in the 
Odyssey, as well as in later acoounts, Aphro- 
dite (who proved faithless to him, Od. viii. 295) 
appears as his wife. The union of Hephaestus 
with Charis nrobably signifies the grace of 
artistic work, though some prefer to connect it 
with a myth of spring-time ; the marriage with 
Aphrodite would also bear either of these 
meanings, and moreover there is some ground 
for the supposition that Aphrodite in Greek 
mythology took to herself some of the attributes 
and functions of an older Greek deity Charis 
[see Apsrodite^p. 86]. Among the later myths 
connected with Hephaestus is that which makes 
him assist at the birth of Athene from the head 
of Zeus (the aid of Hephaestus is not mentioned 
in Hesiod, but appears in Pind. Ol. vii. 8; 
Apollod. i. 8, 6, ana on vases) ; and also the 
story of the birth of Eriohthanins, which is re- 
lated by no writer earlier than Apollodorus (iii. 
14, 6), and probably arose out of the desire to 
connect the earth-born king with Athene and 
Hephaestus, the patrons of art at Athens : for 
Hephaestus, like Athene, gave skill to mortal 
artists, and, conjointly with her, he was believed 
to have taught men the arts which embellish 
and adorn life. Hence at Athens they hod 
temples and festivals in common. Hence also 
both were worshipped in the torch-races; and 
with them was associated in those festivals Pro- 
metheus [Diet, of Ant. art. Lampadedrowia]. 
This latter fact is not hard to explain, for Pro- 
metheus was in many respects a counterpart of 
Hephaestus : both were connected with the gift 
of fire, though in myth the one appears as the 
fire-god, the other only as the purveyor of fire ; 
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both were patrons of the arts, and in the story 
of Pandora were again brought into connexion. 
As to the origin of the Hephaestus myth, it has 
doubtless grown out of various natural aspects 
of fire: primarily perhaps, as many modem 
writers on mythology now hold, from lightning, 
the thunder being the hammering of the 
Olympian smithy ; and it is likely enough that 
the lightning falling to earth suggested the fallB 
of Hephaestus from heaven (Serv. ad Aen. viii. 
414 ); bat the observation of volcanoes bIbo 
supplied parts of the myth. It seems now to be 
doubted whether Lemnos was really a volcanic 
island, and some physicists hold that the fire 
which the ancients saw issuing from it, and of 
course connected with Hephaestus, was gaseous 
and not volcanic. But in the sojourn with 
Thetis beneath the sea there is a clear indica- 
tion of a myth from volcanoes, and it is 
questionable whether it is right to make his 
location in volcanoes merely a late develop- 
ment of the myth. At any rate, the active 
volcanoes of Sicily and the Lipari islands be- 
came fabled as hiB workshops in the fifth 
century B.c. ; and in them he worked metals 


and forged thunderbolts with his attendant 
Cyclopes. (Aesch. Pr. 866 ; Callim. Hymn, ad 
Dian. 46 ; Verg. Aen. viii. 416 ; Strab. p. 276.) 

As regards his con- 
/C\ nexion in myth with 

Dionysus, it maybe 
observed that all 
/^Y^p \j9/f good wine countries 

/ jA* MB! yJ) bave volcanic soil. 

During the best pe- 
H riod of Grecian art, 

l Bjj fjfWj/ be was represented 

0 'M Ajj\ as a vigorous man 

II I IT wifc k a beard* and is 

nLp+4* characterised by his 

hammer or some 
NfTVwA other instrument, his 

vAll 1 oval cap, and the 

yAjl f chiton, which leaves 

Jjn ( the right Bhouldcr 

v O and arm uncovered. 

H.ph«rtu,. (toe leg is sometimes 

la the VaUoSnT shortened to denote 

his lameness. As 


regards the dwarfish figures mentioned in Hdt. 
iii. 87, as being at Memphis, it may be noted 
that they were really images of the Egyptian 
Ptah.— The Roman Vulcanus was an old Italian 


divinity. [Vulcanus.] 

Hept&nomis. [Aegyptus.] 

H8ra £H pa or "Hpu), called Juno by the Ro- 
mans. The Greek Hera was a daughter of 
Cronos and Rhea, and sister and wife of Zeus 
(II. v. 721, xiv. 194, xvi. 482; Hes. Th. 454). 
According to Homer she was brought up by 
OceanuB and Tethys, and afterwards became 
the wife of Zeus without the knowledge of 
her parents (II. xiv. 202, 296). This aocount 
is variously modified in other traditions. Be- 
ing a daughter of Cronos, Bhe, like his other 
children, was swallowed by her father, but 
afterwords released; and according to an Ar- 
cadian tradition she was brought up by Te- 
menus, the son of Pelasgus. The Argives, on 
the other hand, related that she had been 
brought up by Euboea, Prosymna, and Aoraea, 
the three daughters of the river Asterion (17. 
xiv. 846 ; Paus. ii. 17, 86, vii. 4, 7 ; Ap. Rh. i. 
187 ; Strab. p. 417 ; Diod. v. 72). Several parts 
of Greece claimed the honour of being her 
birthplace, and more especially Argos and 
Samos, which were the principal seats of her 


worship. Several places in Greece also claimed 
to have been the scene of the marriage with 
Zeus, such as Euboea, Samos, Cnossus in 
Crete, and Mount Thomax, in the S. of Argolis. 
Her marriage, called the Sacred Marriage 
(Upbs ydfios), was represented in many places 
where she was worshipped. At her nuptials 
all the gods honoured her with presents } 
and Ge presented to her a tree with golden 
apples, which was watched by the Hes- 
perides, at the foot of the Hyperborean 
Atlas. (Paus. ii. 7, 1, viii. 22, 2; Apollod. 
i. 1, 5.) — In the Iliad Hera is treated by 
the Olympian gods with the same reverence as 
her husband. Zeus himself listens to her 
counsels, and communicates his secrets to her. 
She is, notwithstandi ng, ^fa r inferior to^him^m 

ET not, like Zeus, the ruler of gods and men, 
but simply the wife of the supreme god. Yet 
she has a reflected greatness and power from 
Zeus. Iris is her messenger as well as servant 
of Zeus, and even Athene is sent by her to 
Achilles. She can set in motion the thunder, 
and the sun himself obeys her order to close 
the day. (II. i. 55, ii. 156, xi. 45, xviii. 106, 240.) 
Her character, as described by Homer, is 



marked by jealousy and by a quarrelsome 
disposition. Hence arise frequent disputes 
between Hera and Zeus ; and on one occasion 
Hera plotted with Poseidon and Athene to put 
Zeus into chains. Zeus, in such cases, not 
only threatens, but even strikes her. Once he 
hung her up in the clouds, with her hands 
chained, and with two anvils suspended from 
her feet ; and on another occasion, when He- 
phaestus attempted to help her, Zeus hurled 
him down from Olympus.— By Zeus she was 
the mother of Ares, Hebe, ana Hephaestus.— 
As Hera was the type of a married goddess 
among the Olympians, so she is the goddeBs 
of marriage ana of the birth of children. [For 
the reason of this, see below.] Several epi- 
thets and surnames, such as El\*l0via, Ta« 
Zvyta, TcAcfa, &c., contain allusions to 
this character of the goddess, and the Ilithyiae 
are described as her daughters (II. xi. 270).— 
Owing to the judgment of Paris [Pams], she 
was hostile to the Trojans, and in the Trojan 
war she accordingly sided with the Greeks. 
She persecuted all the children of Zeus by 
mortal mothers, and hence appears as the 
enemy of Dionysus, Heracles, and others. In 
the Argonautie expedition she assisted Jason, 


It is impossible here to enumerate all the events 
el mythical story in which Hera acts a part; 
and the reader must refer to the particular 
deities or heroes with whose story she is con- 
nected.— Hera was worshipped in many parts of 
Greece, but more especially at Argos (If. v. 
006; Hes. Th. 12), in the neighbourhood of 
which she had a splendid temple, on the road to 
Mycenae. Her great festival at Argos is de- 
scribed in the Diet, of Ant. art. Heraea. Next 
in importance may be regarded her worship at 
SamoB (Hdt. iii. 60; Strab. p. 687) and at 
Sparta (If. iv. 61 ; Paus. iii. 18, 8) ; but it was 
widely spread over all Greece and the islands 
and in the western colonies, especially at 
Croton. The ancients gave several interpre- 
tations respecting the real significance of Hera. 
By some she was regarded as the goddess of 
the earth, and the U pbs ydpos was interpreted 
as the union of earth and heaven. By others 
she was made the goddess of the air or of the 
clouds. But probably the truest view is that 
she was originally a moon-goddess, as was 
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119, possibly a later addition to the Iliad) ; but 
it is indicated by her being called the mother of 
the Ilithyiae, as was stated above, and in some 
places she was herself worshipped as"Hpa £f X«f- 
$vta (cf. Sohal. ad Pind. Of. vl 149). From this 
follows her position as the goddess of marriage 
[see above]. In the earliest art the representa- 
! tions of Hera, after the mere shapeless blocks of 
I wood or stone (Paus. vii. 22, 4 ; Arnob. vi. 2), were 
; wooden £6ava, of which the earliest was said to 
| be that of Tiryns (Paus. ii. 17, 6) ; later, but 
! still archaic, representations showed her as the 
' bride of Zeus, standing with a long veil, as may 
i be seen on some Samian coins ; in other ar- 
chaic sculptures she was seated on a throne. In 
' her idealised form, from the great statue of 
j Polycletus at Argos onwardB (Pans. ii. 17, 4), 

; the type of Hera’s statues was probably such as 
; later workB have preserved to us, that of a ma- 
jestic woman with a beautiful forehead and large 
widely-opened eyes (the Homeric fiowiris). Her 
, head is often adorned with a diadem (stephanos), 
sometimes with a calathus, or with a veil ; in 
her hand she carries a sceptre, which is some- 
times surmounted by the figure of a cuckoo (as 
in the statue of Polyoletus). Sometimes her 
sacred bird, the peacock, is painted by her side. 

HSraclda ('HpdxKeia: *Hpafc\e^njr : Hera- 
eleensis : Policoro). I. In Europe. 1. H. t in 
Lucania, on the river Sins, founded by the 
Tarentines (Diod. xii. 86; Strab. p. 264). During 
the independence of the Greek states in the S. 


The Barberinl Hera. (From the Vefcioanj 

also her Roman counterpart, Juno. Hence it 
was that in some places, as Naxos, she was 
identified with Dione, by which name that 
Power, who in the Homeric age was called 
Hera, seems to have been originally known. 
Her old position as moon-goddess explains her 
being worshipped at the new moon, her rank as 
queen of heaven and wife of Zeus, her attribute 
of fio&Tis, which, though not so used in Homer, 
probably points to an original representation 
with crescent horns ; above all it supplies the 
r eaeo n for Hera being one of the deities (all in 



Coin of Heraoioa In Luc&nla., about 880 a.c. 

Obv., head of Pallaa. with Soylla on her helmet ; rev., 
Heraolee etrangUnf lion, club and owl beneath. 

of Italy, congresses were held in this town 
under the presidency of the Tarentines. Pyrrhus 
here defeated the Romans under Laevinus, b.c. 
280 ; and to gain over the Heracleots to their 
side the Romans granted them a treaty on 
favourable terms in 278 (Cic.' pro Arch. 4, 0, 
pro Balb. 8, 21). The Tabulae Heracleenses 
j found in the last century give valuable informa- 
tion about the municipallaw (Diet, of Ant. art. 


[ tion about the municipal law (Diet, of Ant. art. 
Lex Julia Municipals) .—2. In Acamania on 
the Ambracian gulf. — 8. In Pisatis Elis, in ruins 
in the time of Strabo.— 4. The later name of 
Perinthus in Thrace. [Pebinthus.]— 5. H. 
C&ceab&ria ( Cavalaire ), in Gallia Narbonensis 
on the coast, a seaport of the Massilians.— 6 . H. 
Lyncettis (A&yKyorts), also called Pelagonia 
(Bitoglia or BU&Ha), in Macedonia, on the Via 
Egnatia, W. of the Erigon, the capital of one 
of the four districts into which Macedonia was 
divided by the Romans.— 7. H. Ki&6& (Miwfa: 
nr. Torre di Cape Bianco , Hu.), on the S. coast 


over childbirth (as did Juno in Italy). This between Agrigentum and B elinus. According 
was because the moon was regarded as in- to tradition it was founded by Minos, when 
fluenoing menstruation, and was therefore he pursued Daedalus to Sicily, and it may 
thought to be especially connected with the have been an ancient colony of the Cretans, 
birth of children (Aristoi H. A. vii 2, 1 ; Plot. We know, however, that it was afterwards 
8ymp. iii. 10, 8; Varro, L. L . v. 59). That oolonised by the inhabitants of Selinus, and that 
Md& was her function does not indeed appear its original name was Aftnoo, which it continued 
in Homer, who does not represent her as inter- to bear till about b.c. 600. when the town was 
■ fPWf “ childbirth, except adversely (11 six. taken by the Lacedaemonians under Euryleon, 
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who changed its name Into that o! Heraclea\ 
but it continued to bear Hi ancient appellation 
as a surname to distinguish it from other placet 
of the tame name (Diod. iv. 38 ; Hdt v. 46 ; 
Pol. i. 35; Liv. xxiv. 85). It fell at an early 
period into the hands of the Carthaginians, ana 
remained in their power till the conquest of 
Sioily by the Romans, who planted a colony 
there (Cic. Verr. ii. 50, 125).— 8. H. flintlca 
(livrucfi), in Macedonia, a town of the Sinti, on 
the left bank of the Strymon, founded by 
Amyntas, brother of Philip (Ptol. iii. 18, 80). 
—8. H. Traohlnlae, in Thessaly. See Tbachib. 
— n. In Asia. 1. H. Pontloa (‘H. ^ IIovr«ft, 
or n 6ptov, or iv 11 6vry : Eregli ), a city on the 
S. shore of the Pontus Euxinus, on the coast of 
Bithynia, in the territory of the Mariandyni, 
wall situated 20 stadia N. of the river Lycus, 
neat the base of a peninsula called Aoherusia, 
and had a fine harbour. It was founded about 
B.c. 550, by colonists from Megara and from 
Tanagra in Boeotia (not, as Strabo says, from 
Miletus). (Paus. v. 26, 6; Just. xvi. 8; Strab. 
p. 546; Xen. An. vi. 2, 1.) After various politi- 
cal struggles, it settled down under a monarchi- 
cal form of government. It reached the height 
of its prosperity in the reign of Darius Codo- 
mannus, when it had an extensive commerce, 
and a territory reaching from the Parthenius to 
the Sangarius. It began to decline in conse- 
quence of the rise of the kingdom of Bithynia 
and the foundation of Nicomedia, and the in- 
vasion of Asia Minor by the Gauls; and its 
ruin was completed in the Mithridatic war, 
when the city was taken and plundered, and 
partly destroyed, by the Romans under Cotta. 
It was the native city of Hebaclzdeb Ponticus, 
and perhaps of the painter Zeuxis.— 2. H. ad 
Latmum "H. Adr/wv, or rj Adruy : Ru. near 
the Lake of Baffin ), a town of Ionia, SE. of 
Miletus, at the foot of Mt. Latmus and upon 
the Sinus Latmicus; formerly called Latmus. 
Near it was a cave, with the tomb of Endymion 
(Paus. v. 1, 4 ; Strab. p. 685).— There was another 
city of the same name in Cana, one in Lydia, 
two in Syria, one in Media, and one in India, 
none of whioh require special notice. 

, H6racleop51ie ('HpaK\*ovrokis). 1. P&rva 
(v fuKpd), also called Sethron, a city of Lower 
Egypt, in the Nomos Sethroites, 22 Roman 
miles W. of Pelusium. — 2. Magna ft fxydkru 
also t) &vw), the capital of the fertile Nomos 
Heracleopolites or Meradeotes, in the Hepta- 
nomiB, or Middle Egypt; a chief seat of the 
worship of the ichneumon (Ael. H. A. x. 47). 

Heracles ('HocmcA^j), in Latin writers Hercfi- 
les, the most celebrated of all the heroes of anti- 
quity. For, as the various local legends exempli- 
fying heroic strength were by the Greek colonists 
adopted for their own Heracles, hiB name pre- 
?? j. * no ^ onl y *n all the countries round the 
Mediterranean, but even in the most distant 
lands of the ancient world. The question of 
his origin will be more conveniently touched 
upon when the stories in Greek literature have 
been briefly told, in which a constant develop- 
ment from the accretion of local Greek myths, 
™ mow from the influence of Phoenician 
and Egyptian religions, will be apparent. For 
m the earliest traditions Heracles was pro- 
Da 5 1 y* purely human hero, a conqueror of men 
ana cities, he afterwards appears os the subduer of 
monstrous animals, and is connected in a variety 
2***ys with astronomical phaenomena. I. 

XiCgiads* According to Homer (though 
»t may be observed that he is not named in what 
ngarded #s the older portions of the Hied), 
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Heracles was the son of Zeus by Alcmene of 
Thebes in Boeotia. His stepfather was Amphi- 
tryon. (H. v. 892, xiv. 250, 828, xviii. 118, six. 
98; Od. xi. 266, 630, xxi.25; cf. Hes. Th. 526, 
951, 8c. 85; Pind. Isthm. vii. 5; Apollod. ii. 
4, 7.) Amphitryon was the son of Alcaeus, the 
son of Perseus ; and Alcmene was a grand- 
daughter of Perseus. Hence Heracles belonged 
to the family of Perseus. Zeus visited Alcmene 
in the form of Amphitryon, while the latter was 
absent warring against the Taphians ; and he, 
pretending to be her husband, became by her 
the father of Heracles. [For details, see Alc- 
menb ; Amphitryon.] On the day on which 
Heracles was to be bom, Zoub boasted of his 
becoming the father of a hero who was to rule 
over the race of Perseus. Hera prevailed upon 
him to swear that the descendant of Perseus 
born that day should be the ruler. Thereupon 
she hastened to Argos, and there caused the 
wife of Sthenelus to give birth to Eurystheus; 
whereas, by keeping away the llithyiae, she 
delayed the birth of Heracles, and thus robbed 
him of the empire which ZeuB had destined for 
him. Zens was enraged at the imposition prac- 
tised upon him, but could not violate his oath. 
Alcmene brought into the world two boys, 
Heracles, the son of Zeus, and Iphicles, the son 
of Amphitryon, who was one night younger 
than Heracles. (II. x ix. 95-182; Hes. Sc. 1-56.) 
In Homer and Hesiod we are only told that he 
grew strong in body and mind, that confiding 
m his own powers he defied even the immortal 
gods, and wounded Hera and Ares, and that 
under the protection of Zeus and Athene he 
escaped the dangers which Hera prepared for 
him. To these simple accounts vonous particu- 
lars are added in later writers. As he lay in his 
cradle, Hera sent two serpents to destroy him, 
but the infant hero strangled them with his own 
hands (Pind. Nem. i. 88; Theocr. xxiv. 1; 
Apollod. ii. 4, 8). As he grew up, he was in- 
structed by Amphitryon m driving a chariot, 
by Autolycus in wrestling, by Eurytus in 
archery, by Castor in fighting with heavy 
armour, and by Linus in singing and playing 
the lyre. Linns was killed by bis pupil with the 
lyre, because he had censured him ; and Am- 
phitryon, to prevent similar occurrences, sent 
him to feed his cattle. (Theocr. xxiv. 108-114; 
Apollod. ii. 4, 9 ; Diod. iii. 66.) In thiB manner 
he spent his life till his 18th year. To this 
period belongs the beautiful allegory introduced 
by Prodicus as the ‘ Choice of Heracles.* He- 
racles, when he had reached the critical time of 
youth, went out into a solitary place and sat 
m doubt, which path of life be should follow. 
Here Virtue and Pleasure (whose name was also 
Vice) appeared to him in the guise of tall and 
beautiful women, but the one of modest beauty, 
the other of the reverse. Pleasure offered him a 
life of eaae and enjoyment, Virtue a path of toil 
leading to glory ; and he chose the toilsome 
path of virtue. (Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 21 ; Cic. de 
Off. i. 82, 118.) His first great adventure hap- 
pened while he waB still watching the oxen of 
his father. A huge lion, which haunted Mount 
Cithaeron, made great havoc among the flocks 
of Amphitryon and Thespius(or ThestiuB), king 
of Thespiae (Apollod. ii. 4, 10; Diod. iv. 29; 
Athen. p. 656). Heracles slew the lion, and 
henceforth wore its Bkin as his ordinary gar- 
ment, and its month and head as his helmet. 
Others related that the lion-skin of Heracles 
was taken from the Nexnean lion. On his re- 
turn to Thebes, he met the envoyB of king 
Erginus of Qrchpmenos, who were going to fetch 
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the annuel tribute of 100 oxen which they had 
compelled the Thebans to pay. Heracles cut 
oil the noses and ears of the envoys, and thus 
sent them back to Erginus. The latter there- 
upon marched against Thebes; but Heracles 
defeated and killed Erginus, and compelled the 
Orchomenians to pay double the,tribute which 
they had formerly received from the Thebans 
(Eur. H. F. 220; Apollod. ii. 4, 11; Diod. iv. 
10; Pans. ix. 87, 8). Croon rewarded Heracles 
with the hand of his daughter, Megara, by 
whom he became the father of several children. 
The gods made him presents of arms : Hermes 
gave him a sword, Apollo a bow and arrows, 
Hephaestus a golden coat of mail, and Athene 
a peplus. He cut for himself a club in the 
neighbourhood of Nemea — according to others, 
the club was of brass, and the gift of He- 
phaestus (Ap. Bh. i. 1106; Diod. iv. 14).— 
Soon afterwards Heracles was driven mad by 
Hera, and in this state he killed his own 
children by Megara and two of Iphicles. In 
his grief he sentenced himself to exile, and 
went to Thespius, who purified him (Apollod. 
ii. 4, 12, cf. Paus. ix. 11, 1). [The Attic legend, 
followed by Euripides in the Hercules Furens , 
places this madness later.] He then consulted 
the oracle of Delphi as to where he should 
settle. The Pythia first called him by the 
name of Heracles — for hitherto his name had 
been Alcldes or Alcaeus (from hiB grandfather, 
Alceus or Alcaeus, the father of Amphitryon)— 
and ordered him to live at Tiryns, and to serve 
Eurystheus for the space of twelve years, after 
which he should become immortal. Heracles 
accordingly went to Tiryns, and executed the 
twelve labours which Eurystheus ordered him 
to perform. — The number twelve is not found in 
the older writers, and the complete cycle is made 
up by later additions. It is probably of Phoeni- 

of the S&sdiac in connexion with the worahijfof 
Melkart or of the sun-god Baal [see below]. 
In literature the whole twelve labours first 
appear in the Heraclea of Pisander, about 660 
B.o., and are similarly given by Euripides 
{H. F. 847 ff.), but Sophocles ( Treush . 1092 ff.) 
mentions only six. Ten appear on the so-called 
Theseum at Athens ; twelve were shown on the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia (of which fragments 
have been discovered) and on the Heracleum at 
Thebes (Paus. v. 10, 9, ix. 11, 4). The only one 



find in Homer his expedition to Troy, to fetch 
the horses which Laomedon had refused him-; 
and his war against the Pylians, when he 
destroyed the whole family of their king, Ne- 
leus, with the exception of Nestor (IU v. 688; 
Od. xxi. 14). Hesiod mentions several of the 
feats of Heracles distinctly, but knows nothing 
of their number twelve. They are usually ar- 
ranged in the following order. — 1. The jight 
with the Netnean lion. The valley of Nemea, 
between Cleonas and Phlius, was inhabited by 
a monstrous lion, the offspring of Typhon ana 
Echidna. Eurystheus ordered Heracles to 
bring him the Bkin of this monster. After 
using in vain his club and oitowb against the 
lion, he strangled the animal with his own 
hands. (Hes. Th. 827 ; Theocr. xxv. 251 ; Diod. 
iv. 11.)— 2. Fight against the Lernean hydra . 



This monster, like the lion, was the offspring of 
Typhon and Echidna, and was brought up 
by Hera. It ravaged the country of Lernae 
near Argos, and dwelt in a swamp near the 
well of Amymone. It had nine heads, of which 
the middle one was immortal. Heracles struck 
off its heads with his club ; but in the place of 
the head he cut off, two new ones grew forth 
each time. A gigantic crab also came to the 
assistance of the hydra, and wounded Heraoles. 
However, with the assistance of his faithful 
servant Iolaus, he burned away the heads of 
the hydra, and buried the ninth or immortal 



one under a huge rook. Having thus con- 
quered the monster, he poisoned his arrows 
with its bile, whenoe the wounds inflicted tar 
them became incurable* Eurystheus declared 
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the victory unlawful, m Heracles had won it 
with the aid of Ideas. (Hes. Th. 818 ; Ear. 
PL. F. 419 ; Peas. ii. 88, 87 ; Apollod. ii. 5, 2 ; 
Diod. iv. 11 ; Verg. Am. viii. 800 ; Ov. Met. is. 
70 ),— 8. Capture of the Arcadian stag (or 
hind). Tms animal had golden antlers and 
brazen feet. It had been dedicated to Artemis 
by the nymph Taygete, because the goddess 
had saved her from the pursuit of Zeus. 
Heracles was ordered to bring the animal alive 
to Mycenae. He pursued xt in vain for a 
whole year ; at length he wounded it with an 
arrow, caught it, and carried it away on his 
shoulders. While in Arcadia, he was met by 
Artemis, who was angry with him for having 
outraged the animal sacred to her ; but he suc- 
ceeded in soothing her anger, and carried his 
prey to Mycenae. (Pind. 01. iii. 27 ; Eur. H. F. 
878 ; Dioa. iv. 18 ; Ov. Met. ix. 188 ; Verg. Aen. 
vi. 808.)— -4. Destruction of the Erymanthian 
boar. This animal, which Heracles was ordered 
to bring alive to Eurystheus, had descended 
from Mount Erymanthus into Psophis. Hera- 
cles chased him through the deep snow, and 
having thus worn him out, he caught him 
in a net, and carried him to Mycenae. Other 
traditions place the hunt of the Erymanthian 



IV. Heraolet and Boar, with Eorysthous. (From a 
marble at Maples.) 


Demeter intended to purify the hero from the 
blood he had shed against his own will. (Eur. 
S. F. 864 ; Pans. viu. 94, 2 ; Diod. iv. 14 ; Ov. 
Met . ix. 192.) — 5. Cleansing of the stables of 
Augeas . Eurystheus imposed upon Heraoles 
the task of cleansing in one day the stalls of 
Augeas, king of Elis. Augeas had a herd of 
8000 oxen, whose stalls had not been cleansed 
for thirty years. Heracles, without mentioning 
the command of Eurystheus, went to Augeas, 
and offered to cleanse his stalls in one day, if 
he would give him the tenth part of his cattle. 
Augeas agreed to the terms; and Heraoles 
after taking Phyleus, the son of Augeas, aB his 
witness, led the rivers Alpheus and Peneus 
through the stalls, which were thus cleansed in 
a single day. But Augeas, when he learned that 
Heracles had undertaken the work by the com- 
mand of Eurystheus, refused to give him .the 
reward. His son Phyleus then bore witness 
against his father, who exiled him from Elis. 
Eurystheus, however, declared the exploit null 
and void, because HeracleB had stipulated with 
Augeas for a reward for performing it. (Theoor. 
xxv. 88 ; Apollod. ii. 6, 5 ; Athen. p. 412 ; Pans, 
v. 1, 7.) At a later time Heracles invaded EUb, 
and killed Augeas and his sons. After this he 
is said to have founded the Olympic games 
(Pind. Ol. xi. 27; Apollod. ii. 7, 2\ — o. De- 
struction of the Stymphalian birds. These 
birds had been brought up by AreB. They 
had brazen claws, wings, and beaks, used 
their feathers as arrows, and ate human flesh. 
They dwelt on a lake near Stymphalus in 
Arcadia, from which Heracles was ordered by 


VI. Haraclea and the Stymphalian Birds. (From a gem 
at Florence.) 


boar in Thessaly, and some even in Phrygia. 
When Heracles appeared oanrying the huge 
beast on his shoulders, Eurystheus was seized 
with panic, and took refuge in a tub. (Eur. 
H.F. 868: Diod. iv. 12; Apollod. ii. 5, 4.) It 
must be observed that this and the subsequent 
labours of Heracles are connected with certain 
subordinate labours, called Parer ga {Udpepya). 
The first of these parerga is the fight of 
Heracles with the Centaurs. In his pursuit of 
the boar he came to the centaur Pholus, who 
had reoeived from Dionysus a cask of excellent 
wine. Heracles opened it, contrary to the wish 
of his host, and the delicious fragranoe attracted 
tiie other oentaurs, who besieged the grotto of 
Pholus. Heracles drove them away; they 
fled to the house of Chiron ; and Heracles, 
eager in his pursuit, wounded Chiron, his old 
friend, with one of his poisoned arrows: in con- 
sequenoe of which Chiron died. [Chibon.] 
Pholus likewise was wounded by one of the 
wrrows. which by acoident fell on his foot and 
fettled him. This fight with the centaurs gave 
nse to the establishment of mysteries by which 


Eurystheus to expel them. When Heracles 
undertook the task, Athene provided him with 
a brazen rattle, by the noise of which he 
startled the birds; and, as they attempted to 
fly away, he killed some of them with his 
arrows. Others he only drove away ; and they 
appeared again in the island of Aretias, where 
they were found by the Argonauts. (Paus. viii. 
22, 4 ; Apollod. ii. 6, 6 ; Ap. Rh. ii. 1087.)— 7. 
Capture of the Cretan mil. According to 
some this was the bull which had carried 
Europa across the sea. According to others, 
the bull had been Bent out of the sea by 
Poseidon, that Minos might offer it in sacrifice. 
But Minos was so charmed with the beauty of 
the animal, that he kept it, and sacrificed 
another in its stead. Poseidon punished 
Minos, by driving the bull mad, and causing it 
to commit great havoc in the island. Heraoles 
was ordered by Eurystheus to catch the bull, 
and Minos willingly allowed him to do so. 
Heracles accomplished the task, and brought 
the animal home on his shoulders: but 
be then set it free again. The bull now 
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maned tiwwgh OsMes, and at last came to 
Marathon, where we meet it again in the stories 
of T he s eus . (Apollod. ii. 6, 7; Pans. v. 10, 9 ; 



VII. Heracles and Bull. (From a bas-relief in the 
Vatican.) 


Diod. iv. 18.)— - 8 . Capture of the mares of the 
Thracian Diomedes. This Diomedes, king of 
the Bistones in Thrace, fed his horses with 
human flesh. Eurystheus ordered Heracles to 
bring these animals to Mycenae. With a few 
companions, he seized the animals, and con- 
ducted them to the sea coast. But here he 
was overtaken by the Bistones. During the 
fight he entrusted the mares to his friend Ab- 
deras, who was devoured by them. Heracles 
defeated the Bistones, killed Diomedes, whose 
body he threw before the mares, built the town 
of Abdera in honour of his unfortunate friend, 
and then returned to Mycenae with the mares, 
which had become tame after eating the flesh 
of their master The mares were afterwards 
set free, and were destroyed on Mt. Olympus by 



VIII. Heracles and Horses of Diomedes. (From the 
Muaeo Borbonteo.) 


wild beasts. (Eur. Ale. 488, 498; H. F. 880; 
Diod. iv. 15 ; Apollod. ii. 6, 8.)— 9. Seizure of 
the girdle of the queen of the Amazons. 
Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, possessed 
a girdle, which she had received from Ares. 
Admete, the daughter of Eurystheus, wished to 
obtain this girdle ; and Heracles was therefore 
sent to fetch it. He was accompanied by a 
number of volunteers, and after various adven- 
tures in Europe and Asia, be at length reached 
tfe* country of the Amazons. Hippolyte at 


first received him kindly, and promised him her 
girdle; but Hera having exoited the Amazons 
against him, a contest ensued, in which 
Heracles killed their queen. He then took 
her girdle, and oarried it with him. In this 
expedition Heracles killed the two sons of 
Boreas, Calais and Zetes; and he also begot 
three sons by Echidna, in the country of the 
Hyperboreans. On his way home he landed in 
Troas, where he rescued Hesione from the 
monster sent against her by Poseidon; in 
return for which service her father Laomedon 
promised him the horses he had received from 
Zeus as a compensation for Ganymedes. But, 
as Laomedon cud not keep his word, Heracles on 
leaving threatened to make war against Troy. 
He landed in Thrace, where he slew Sarpedon, 
and at length returned through Macedonia to 
Peloponnesus. (Eur. H. F. 418, Jon, 1148; 
Apollod. ii. 5, 9 ; Diod. iv. 16; cf. II. v. 649; 
Hat. iv. 9.)-— 10. Capture of the oxen of 
Oeryones in Erythia. Geryones, the monster 
with three bodies, lived in the fabulouB island 
of Erythia, so called because it lay under the 
red rays of the setting sun in the W. This 
island was originally placed off the coast of 
Epirus, but was afterwards identified either 
with Gades or the Balearic islands, and was at 



X. Heraoles and Geryones. (Museo Borbonlco.) 


all times believed to be in the distant W. The 
oxen of Geryones were guarded by the giant 
Eurytion and the two-headed dog Orthrus ; and 
Heracles was commanded by Eurystheus to 
fetch them. After traversing various countries, 
he reached at length the frontiers of Libya and 
Europe, where he erected two pillarB (Calpe 
and Abyla) on the two Bides of the straits of 
Gibraltar, which were hence called the pillars 
of Heracles. Being annoyed by the heat of the 
sun, Heracles Bhot at Helios, who so much 
admired his boldness, that he presented him 
with a golden cup or boat, in which he sailed to 
Erythia. He there slew Eurytion and his dog, 
as well as Geryones, and sailed with his booty 
to Tartessus, where he returned the golden cup 
(boat) to Helios. On his way home he passed 
through Gaul, Italy, Illyricum and Thrace, and 
met with numerous adventures, which are 
variously embellished by the poets. Many 
attempts were made to deprive him of the 
oxen, but he at length brought them in Bafety 
to Eurystheus, who sacrificed them to Hera. 
(Hes. Th. 287 ; Pind. Nem. iii. 21 ; Hdi iv. 8 ; 
Apollod. ii. 5, 10 ; Strab. p. 221 ; Diod. iv. 17.) 
These ten labours were performed by Heracles 
in the space of eight years and one month ; but 
as Eurystheus declared two of them to have been 
performed unlawfully, he commanded him to 
accomplish two more.--ll. Fetching the golden 
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apple s of the Heeperides. This was portion- Laoonia, aooompanied by Hennas and Athene, 
lany difficult, sines Heraoles did not know He delivered Theseus and Asoalaphus item their 
when to find them. They were the apples torments. He obtained permission horn Pinto 
whioh Hera had received at her wedding from to carry Cerberus to the upper world, provided 
Oe, and whioh she had entrusted to the keep- he could accomplish it without force of arms, 
ing of the HeBperides and the dragon Ladon, Heraoles succeeded in seizing the monster and 
on Mt. Atlas, m the country of the Hyper- carrying it to the upper world; and after he 
boreans. [For details see Hespkredeb.] After had shown it to Eurystheus, he oarried it back 
various adventures in Europe, Asia and Africa, again to the lower world, (if. viii. 866; Od. 

xi. 628 ; Diod. iv. 26 ; Apollod. ii. 6, 12 ; Pans. ii. 
81, 2.) — Besides these twelve labours (20Ao<), 
Heracles performed several other feats (as w&o- 
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eus. Several of them were interwoven with 
the twelve labours and have been already 
described : those which had no connexion 
with the twelve labours are spoken of below. 
After Heracles had performed the twelve 
labours, he was released from the servitude 
of Eurystheus, and returned to Thebes. He 
there gave Megara in marriage to Iolaus; 
and he wished to gain in marriage for him- 
self Iole, the daughter of Eurytus, king of 
Oeohalia. Eurytus promised his daughter to 
the man who should conquer him and nis sons 
in shooting with the bow. Heraoles defeated 
them; but Eurytus and his sons, with the 
exception of Iphitus, refused to give Iole to 
him, because he had murdered his own 
children. Soon afterwards the oxen of Eurytus 
were carried off, and it was suspeoted that 
Heracles was the offender. Iphitus again 
defended him, and requested his assistance in 
searching after the oxen. Heracles agreed ; 
but when the two had arrived at Tiryns, 
Heraoles, in a fit of madness, threw his 
friend down from the wall, and killed him. 
Deiphobus of Amyclae purified him from this 
murder, but he was, nevertheless, attacked by 
a severe illness. Heraoles then repaired to 
Delphi to obtain a remedy, but the Pythia re- 
fused to answer his questions. A struggle 



XI. Htraolas and the 
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Bans.) 


(from a bas-rtliei at 


in the course of which he delivered Prome- 
theus, and slew Antaeus, Busins and Emathion, 
Heracles at length arrived at Mt. Atlas. On 
the advice of Prometheus, he sent Atlas to fetch 
the apples, and in the meantime bore the 
weight of heaven for him. Atlas returned with 
the apples, but refused to take the burden of 
heaven on his shoulders again. Heracles, 
however, contrived by a stratagem to get the 
apples, and hastened away. On his return 
Eurystheus made him a present of the apples ; 
but Heracles dedicated them to Athene, who 
restored them to their former place. In tradi- 
tions Heracles killed the dragon Ladon, and 
gathered the apples himself. (Eur. H. F. 
894 ; Apollod. ii. 6, II ; Diod. iv. 26 ; Ap. Eh. 
iv. 1896; Hyg. Fab. 81.)— 12. Bringing Cer- 
berus from the lower world. This was the 



ensued between Heracles and Apollo, and the 
combatants were not separated till Zeus sent a 
flash of lightning between them. (Od. xxi. 22 ; 
Soph. Track. 270; Pans. x. 18; Apollod. ii. 0, 
1; Diod. iv. 81.) In this combat Heracles 
attempted to carry off the tripod : a story which 
indicates that Heracles at one time shared with 
Apollo the attribute of the tripod as well as that 
of the bow, though the tripod passed entirely to 
Apollo. It mayalso denote a displacement of 
the worship of Heracles at Delphi by Apollo, to 
which Pausanias seems to allude. It was a 
favourite subject in vase paintings from an 
early period. The oracle now declared that he 
would be restored to health if he would serve 
three years for wages, and surrender his earn- 
ings to Eurytus, as an atonement for the murder 
of Iphitus. Thereupon he became a servant to 
Omphale, queen of Lydia, and widow of Tmolus. 
Heracles is described aa living effeminately 
during his residence with Omphale: he span 
wool, it is said, and sometimes put on the gar- 
ments of a woman, while Omphale wove his 
lion-skin. (Diod. iv. 81 ; Apollod. ii. 6, 8 ; Ov. 
Fast. ii. 805, Her. ix. 68.) According to other 
accounts he nevertheless performed several 
great feats during his time. He made prisoners 
of the Cercopes, who had robbed him [Cxbc- 


III. HsMftlMsadCerbsrua. (MtiUn, TmUau* de 
Cm teas.) 

most difficult of the twelve labours of Heracles. 
He descended into Hades, near Taenarum in 


opxs] ; he undertook an expedition to Colchis, 
which brought him into connexion with the 
Argonauts; he took part in the Calydonian 
hunt, and met Theseus on his landing ft om 
Troezen on the Corinthian isthmus. An ex- 
pedition to India, which was mentioned in some 
traditions, may likewise be inserted in this 
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ptae. (Hdl vii. 108; Ant Lib. 86; Apollod. 
L 9, 16 ; Anil a. J«k& 8, 0.) — When the tune of 
hie servitude had expired, he sailed against 
Troy, took the city, and killed Laomedon, its 
king. tfl. v. 641, xiv. 861, xx. 14 6 ; Eur. Troad. 
8080 On his return from Troy, a storm drove 
him on the island of Cos, where he was attacked 
by the Meropes; bat he defeated them and 
killed their king, Eurypylus. It was abont this 
time that the gods sent for him in order to 
fight againt the Giants. (II. xiv. 255 ; Pind. 
Nem. iv. 40 ; Apollod. ii. 7, 1.) [Gigantes.] — 
Soon after his return to Argos, he marched 
against Angeas, as has been related above. 
He then proceeded against Pylos, which he 
took, and killed Peridymenus, a son of Neleus. 
He next advanced against Lacedaemon, to 
punish the sons of Hippocoon, for having 
assisted Neleus and slain Oenus, the son of 
Licymnius. He took Lacedaemon, and assigned 
the government of it to Tyndareus. (Paus. iii. 
15, 2 ; Diod. iv. 88.) On his return to Tegea, 
he beoame, by Auge, the father of Telephus 
[AugeI; and he then proceeded to Calydon, 
where he obtained Deianira, the daughter of 
Oeneus, for his wife, after fighting with Ache- 
lous for her. [Deianiba : Achelous.] After 
Heracles had been married to Deianira nearly 
three years, he accidentally killed, at a banquet 
in the house of Oeneus, the boy Eunomus. In 
accordance with the law Heracles went into 
exile, tsking with him his wife Deianira. On 
their road they came to the river Evenus, 
across which the centaur Nessus carried tra- 
vellers for a small sum of money. Heracles 
himself forded the river, but gave Deianira to 
Nessus to carry across. Nessus attempted to 
outrage her : Heracles heard her cries, and shot 
an arrow into the heart of Nessus. The dying 
centaur called out to Deianira to take his blood 
with her, as it was a sure means of preserving 
the love of her husband. (Soph. Traoh. 555 ; 
Ov. Met. ix. 201.) He then conquered the 
Dryopes, and helped Aegimius, king of the 
Dorians, against the Lapithae. [Aeghoub.] 
After this he took up his abode at Trachis, 
whence he marched against Eurytus of Oechalia. 
He took Oechalia, killed Eurytus and his sons, 
and carried off his daughter Iole as a prisoner. 
On hiB return home he landed at Cenaeum, a 
promontory of Euboea, erected an altar to 
Zeus, and sent his companion, Lichas, to Tra- 
chis, in order to fetch nim a white garment, 
which he intended to use during the sacrifice. 
Deianira, afraid lest Iole should supplant her in 
the affections of her husband, steeped the white 
garment in the blood of Nobsus. This blood 
had been poisoned by the arrow with which 
Heracles had shot Nessus ; and accordingly as 
soon as the garment beoame warm on the body 
of Heraoles, the poison penetrated into all his 
limbs, and caused him the most excruoiating 
agony. He seised Lichas by his feet, and threw 
him into the sea. He wrenched off the gar- 
ment, but it stuck to his flesh, and with it he 
tore away whole pieoes from his body. In this 
state he was conveyed to Trachis. Deianira, on 
seeing what she had unwittingly done, hanged 
herself. Heraoles commanded Hyllus, his 
eldest son by Deianira, to marry Iole as soon 
as he should arrive at the age of manhood. He 
then ascended Mt. Oeta, raised a pile of wood, 
on which he placed himself, and ordered it 
to be set on fire. No one ventured to obey 
him, until at length Poeas the shepherd 
was prevailed upon to oomply with the de- 
gree of the suffering hero. (Hat. vii. 190 ; Soph. 


Traehimae ; Diod. iv. 88 ; Apollod. ii. 7, 7 ; Or. 
Met. ix. 166.) When the pile was burning, 
a cloud came down from heaven, and amid 
peals of thunder oarried him to Olympus, where 
he was honoured with immortality, became 
reconciled to Hera, and married her daughter 
Hebe, by whom he became the father of 
Alexiares and Anicetus. (Od. xi. 608 ; Hes. Th. 
949; Pind. Nem. i. 70.)— Heracles, as a god, 
was introduced into Greece by the Phoenician 
traders and settlers, especially those at Thebes, 
Bhodes, and Thasos, and he represents partly 
the Babylonian sun-god Baal, who undergoes 
twelve labours as the Bun passes through 
twelve signs of the zodiao ; partly the city-god 
Melkart of the Phoenicians (cf. Hdt. ii. 48). The 
Greeks in adopting the Eastern deity, altered 
the mythology relating to him by transforming 
him into a national hero who delivers the 
country from many monsters and from all sorts 
of difficulties. The stories of the land in pre- 
historic times being cleared from wild beasts were 
attached to the name of Heracles, and the works 
of drainage and road-making, executed by some 
ancient and forgotten inhabitants (in many 
cases probably by the Phoenicians), were ex- 
aggerated into the miraculous deeds ascribed to 
him. The legends about him were constantly 
increasing, because in new lands reached by the 
Greeks some local hero or divinity who repre- 
sented strength of body and mighty deeds was 
identified with Heracles, and his acts were 
added to the list. Moreover, the worship of the 
Phoenician Melkart had been carried by traders 
to many places in the West : from this cause also 
Heracles became the type of a mighty traveller. 
Especially his story became connected with 
deeds at Phoenician Gades (as in the tenth 
labour); and again, since he was worshipped 
in Lydia, it beoame necessary for him to serve 
the Lydian Omphale; he even took her garb, 
as some think, because an Oriental deity as a 
female counterpart of the male god existed 
there. A theory has recently been put forward 
which deserves consideration, that Omphale was 
really the local deity of the Malian district, and 
also that the myth of Heracles taking a woman's 
dress was derived from a ritual mentioned by 
Plutarch at Cos, in which the priest was dressed 
as a woman. It has been suggested again, that 
as the Heraeum at Argos was a refuge for slaves, 
the stories of servitude to Hera arose from that 
fact. Heracles took to himself also many other 
characteristics of local divinities. Among them, 
he was in some places regarded as the ucm! 
of the gifts of the earth (whioh explains his 
being sometimes represented with a cornu- 
copia) ; and perhaps from a kindred idea he 
appears as the god who finds and guards hot 
springs rising from the ground, being identified 
with looal deities of springs. This is more 
probable than that it was, as some say, merely 
because athletes bathe frequently.— II. Hie 
Boman Hercules, though eventually identified 
with the Greek Heracles, and probably deriving 
his name from him, holds the place of a deity 
whose origin was distinctly Italian. This 
Italian deity among the Sabines was called 
Semo Sanoui, and there is good reason for the 
belief that he was in reality the Genius Jovis : 
that is, he was the power who watched over 
men and gave them strength and victory, just 
as the Italian Juno watched over women 
[Genius]. Henoe Hercules was the god who 
guarded the household (Hercules Domestious) 
and also who guarded the state (H. Gustos) f 
the giver of victory (H. Victor and Invietus) j 
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and especially he wm the god who maintained 
righteous dealing and the sanctity of oaths; 
and therefore was the god by whom oaths were 
taken *= Dins Fidius [Fidius]. Again from 
the relations of Hercules and Juno to men and 
women respectively, and from the fact that 
obligations and compacts were under the pro- 
vince of Hercules, both these deities had to do 
with the Roman rite of marriage, and the bridal 
dress was fastened by the nodus Herculeus 
or Herculaneua. [Diet of Ant art. Matrix 
monvum .] When the Italian deity was iden- 
tified with this Greek deity is not certain ; 
but it iB probable that the Hercules whom 
Romulus is said to have worshipped — i.e. the 
original Hercules at Rome — was the purely 
Italian deity, and that the Greek Heracles was 
not adopted at any rate before the Tarquinian 
epoch, though Livy (i. 7) assigned an earlier 
date. The reasons for the identification were 
probably that both were deities who gave 
strength, and both were connected with stories 
of combat against powers of evil or of darkless : 
and, moreover, the Genius Jovis or Dius Fidius 
came to be regarded aB the son of Jupiter, and 
so was taken to be Heracles the son of Zeus. 
With regard to the name there is more doubt, 
but it seems on the whole probable that 
the name Hercules is an Italianised form of 
Heracles, and prevailed over the native name 
when the Greek legends and the Greek form of 
worship was established. Some, however, have 
held that the word is Latin and is connected 
with hercere or herciscere, denoting the god of 
enclosures or property : others connect it with 
Rents m Genius ; but though the latter would 
agree with the fact that Hercules = Genius, yet 
it is difficult to regard the similarity of the 
Greek and Roman names as a mere accident. 
The Greek form of worship was at any rate in 
use when the lectisternium was first introduced, 
B.c. 899 (Liv. v. 18), for Hercules was one of the 
Bix deities then honoured, and there is little 
doubt of the Greek origin of the rite [Diet, of 
Ant art. Lectisternium ]. All the Greek stories 
of Heracles were also incorporated with the 
legends of the native deity; and so in the 
myth of Cacus Hercules iB represented as on 
his return from the expedition which HeracleB 
made against Geryon (Verg. Aen. viii. 190 ; Ov. 
Fast. i. 548). Yet this is dearly added, and 
the story was of Italian origin in which the god 
bore the name Garanus (verr. Flacc. ap. Serv. 
ad Aen. viii. 203). This name (which appears 
as Recaranus in Aurel. Viet. Orig. 8), whether 
it be, as some think, of Celtic origin, or, as is 
not improbable, connected with the word 
Kerus — Genius, was a local name for the 
Italian Hercules, and the native legend makes 
him a country god or deified herdsman, who 
smote CacuB the robber of oxen. Cacus is by 
many supposed to represent the evil powers .of 
the underworld, against whom Heracles or 
Garanus contended. [Cacus.] The frequent 
mention of Hercules as the god of gain and the 
protector of treasures (Hor. Sat ii. 6, 12 ; Pers. 
ii. 10), and his connexion on this account with 
Mercury in inscriptions, may be traced to his 
functions as god of the household store, men- 
tioned above. It has often been supposed that 
the connexion with the Muses indicated by the 
title Hercules Muswrum and Here. Musagetes 
is not of Greek origin, but this is probably 
erroneous, and it is likely that the attribute 
was borrowed from Heraoles with the lyre, 
which is a favourite representation in Greek 
art, alluding probably to songs of victory be- 


longing to i> ‘Hpeuekys Kakkiyueos. Hercules 
was worshipped at Rome in the round temple 
of H. Victor in the Boarium and at the Ara 
Maxima near it, on which a tithe of the spoils 
taken in war was dedicated to him aB god of 
victory. A peculiar point in the ritual of this 
temple was the exclusion of flies and dogs (Plin. 
xxxiv. 88 ; Solin. i. 10). Whether this 1 taboo * 
has the same origin as the Aroadian deity Myi- 
agrus and the Elean Myiacores, who delivered 
the people from plagues of flieB (Paus. viii. 26, 
7 ; Plin. x. 75), is not very certain. It is remark- 
able with regard to the position of Hercules as 
god of victory that the Salii at Tibur were 
priests in the temple of Hercules Viotor. For 
the priests of Hercules at Rome, see Pxnabia 
Gens. — In art Heracles is represented with a 
powerful frame and small head, having a club 



or a bow, and usually with a lion-skin, but it 
should be noted that this lion-skin does not 
appear on any representation earlier than the 
end of the sixth century b.c., which agrees 
with the theory that the epic of Pisander of 
Rhodes marks the time when there was a great 
development and increase in the myths a of 
Heraoles, partly from Phoenician and Egyptian 
influence. The lion-skin is sometimes drawn, 
like a cowl, over the head, especially on coins ; 
but the favourite type of Heraoles is that of a 
powerful bearded man, naked, but with the lion- 
skin hanging on his arm or worn like a chlam ys. 
The beamless type is also common at various 
dates. The famous ‘Famese Hercules by 
Glycon, showing Heraoles leaning on his club 
ana (probably) looking down at Telephus, is 
with good reason thought to preserve the atti- 
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MU waA characteristics whioh were adopted with Ebhemus, end, according to an agreement 
end popularised by Lysippus. which had been made before the battle, the 

('Hp&cXciov), the name of several HeraoHdae were not to make any farther at- 
pKomontories and towns, of which none require tempt upon Peloponnesus for the next fifty 
special notice except : 1. A town in Macedonia years. Thus ended their second invasion. They 
at the mouth of the Apilas, near the frontiers now retired to Tricorythus, where they were 
of Thessaly.— & The harbour of Cnossus in allowed by the Athenians to take up their abode. 
Oiete<— 3. A town on the coast of the Delta of During the period which followed (ten years 
Egypt, a little W. of Canopus ; from which the after the death of Hyllus), the Trojan war took 
Canopic mouth of the Nile was often called also place ; and thirty years after the Trojan war 
the Heradeotic mouth. — 4. A place near Gin- Cleodaeus, son of Hyllus, again invaded Pelo- 
darus in the Syrian province of Cyrrhestice, ponnesus; which was the third invasion. About 
whereVentidius,the legate of M. Antony, gained twenty years later Aristomachus, the son of 
his great victory over the Parthians under Pa- Cleodaeus, undertook the fourth expedition ; 
corns, in b.c. 38 (Strab. p. 751). but both heroes fell. Not quite thirty years 

H&raoli&nus ( t Upwckuw6s), one of the officers after Aristomachus (that is, about eighty years 
of Honorius,put Stilicho to death (a.d. 408), and after the destruction of Troy), the Heraclidae 
received, as the reward, the government of prepared for their fifth and final attack. Te- 
Africa In 418 he revolted against Honorius, menus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, the Bona 
and invaded Italy ; but his enterprise failed, of Aristomaohus, upon the advice of an oracle, 
and on his return to Africa he was put to death built a fleet on the Corinthian gulf ; but this 
at Carthage. (Zos. v. 87, vi. 7-11.) fleet was destroyed, because Hippotes, one of 

Hftraolldae ('Hpa/tAc?8aj), the descendants of the Heraclidae, had killed Camus, an Acama- 
Heracles, who, in conjunction with the Dorians, nian soothsayer ; and AriBtodemuB was killed 
conquered Peloponnesus. It had been the will by a flash of lightning (Apollod. ii. 8, 2 ; Pans, 
of Zeus, so ran the legend, that Heracles should iii. 1, 5). An oracle now ordered them to take 
rule over the country of the Perneids, at Mycenae a three-eyed man for their commander. He 
and Tiryns. But, through Hera’s cunning, was found in the person of Oxylus, the son of 
Eurystheus had been put into the place of Andraemon, an Aetolian, but descended from a 
Heracles, who had become the servant of the family in Elis. The expedition now successfully 
former. Alter the death of Heracles, his claims sailed from Naupactus towards Rhium in Pelo- 
devolved upon his sons and descendants. At ponnesus. Oxylus, keeping the invaders away 
the time of his death, Hyllus, the eldest of his from Elis, led them through Aircadia. (Paus. iv. 
four sons by Deianlra, was residing with his 8, 4, viii. 5, 4.) The Heraclidae and Dorians 
brothers at the court of Ceyx at Trachis. As conquered Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, who 
Eurystheus demanded their surrender, and ruled over Argos, Mycenae, and Sparta. After 
Ceyx was unable to protect them, they fled to this they became masters of the greater part of 
various parts of Greece, until they were received Peloponnesus, and then distributed by lot the 
as suppliants at Athens, at the altar of Eleos newly acquired possessions. Temenus obtained 
(Mercy). (Diod. iv. 67 ; Paus. i. 82, 6 ; Apollod. Argos ; Procles and Eurystheus, the twin sons 
ii. 8, 1.) According to the Heraclidae of Euri- of Aristodemus, Lacedaemon; and Cresphontes, 
pides, the sons of Heracles were first staying at Messenia. — Such are the traditions about the 
Argos, thence went to Trachis in Thessaly, and Heraclidae and their conquest of Peloponnesus, 
at length oame to Athens. Demophon, the son They are not purely mythical, but contain a 
of Theseus, received them, and they settled in genuine historical substance, notwithstanding 
the Attic tetrapolis. Eurystheus, to whom the the various contradictions in the aooounts. 
Athenians refused to surrender the fugitives, They represent the conquest of the Achaean 
now marched against the Athenians with a population by Dorian invaders, who had origi- 
large army, but was defeated by the Athenians nally been pressed southwards by the Thes- 
under IbUus, Theseus, and Hyllus, and was salians [Dokeb], and then, finding their new 
slain with his sons. The battle itself was cele- settlements about the Spercheus too small, 
brated in Attic story as the battle of the Sci- joined the Aetolians in invading the Pelopon- 
ronian rock, on the coast of the Saronic gulf, nesus. The Dorian account somewhat obscures 
though Pindar plaoes it in the neighbourhood the part in the conquest taken by the Aetolians, 
of Thebes (Pyih. 187 ; of. Hdt. ix. 187). After who obtained the land of the Epeans or Elis 
the battle, the Heraclidae entered Pelopon- as their share ; and it also compresses into one 
nesus, and maintained themselves there for one generation a conquest whioh was probably slow 
year. This was their first invasion of Pelopon- and gradual. The length of the period spent in 
nesus. But a plague, which spread over the the conquest may perhaps be indicated by the 
whole peninsula, compelled them to return to time allowed in the legend between the attempt 
Attica, where, for a time, they again settled in of Hyllus and the successful invasion. [See 
the Attic tetrapolis. From thenoe they pro- Diet, of Ant. art. Perioeci.] 
ceeded to Aegimius, king of the Dorians, whom HSraelldes ('HpcuckelSyt). X. A Syracusan, 
Heracles had assisted in his war against the son of Lysimachus, one of the generals when 
Lapithae, and who had promised to preserve a Syracuse was attacked by the Athenians, b.c. 
third of his territoryfor the children of Hera- 415 (Thuc. vi. 108).— & A Syracusan, who held 
eles. [Aaonoua.] The Heraclidae were hospi- the chief command of the mercenary forces 
tably received by Aegimius. and Hyllus was under the younger Dionysius. Being suspected 
adopted by the latter. After re m ai ning in by Dionysius, he fled from Syracuse, and after- 
Dons three years, Hyllus, with a band of Do- wards took part with Dion in expelling Diony- 
rians, undertook an expedition against Atreus, sins from Syracuse. After the expulsion of the 
who had married a daughter of Eurystheus, tyrant, a powerful party at Syracuse looked up 
and had become king of Mycenae and Tiryns. to Heraohdes as their leader, in consequence of 
Hyllus marched across the Corinthian isthmus, whioh Dion caused him to be assassinated, 854. 

. and first met Echemus of Tegea, who fought (Plut. Dion, 85-58; Diod. xvi. 16-20.)— 8 . Son 
tor toe Pelopidae, the principal opponents of of Agathocles, accompanied his father to Afrioa, 
file Heraclidae. Hyllus feU m single combat where he was put to death by the soldiers when 
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th ey mm deserted by Agathocles, 807 (Diod. 
xx. 68).«-4. O! Tarentum, one of the chief 
ewimitai of Philip V. king of Macedonia (Pol. 
xiii. 4).— Of Bysantinxn, sent ae ambassador 
by Antiochos the Great to the two Scipios, 190 
(Pol. xxi. 10).— 6. One of the three ambassadors 
sent ky Antioohns Epiphanes to the Homans, 
109. Heraclides was banished by Demetrius 
Soter, the successor of Antiochus (162), and in 
revenge gave his support to the imposture of 
Alexander Balas. (Pol. xxvii. 17, xxxiii. 14.) — 
7. Sumamed Pontlcus, because he was bom at 
Heraclea in PontUB. He was a person of con- 
siderable wealth, and migrated to Athens, 
where he became a pupil of Plato. He studied 
also the Pythagorean system, and afterwards 
attended the instructions of Speusippus, and 
finally of Aristotle. He wrote a great number 
of works upon philosophy, mathematics, music, 
history, politics, grammar, and poetry ; but of 
these works only fragments remain (Diog. Laert. 
v. 86). There is a small work of Heraclides, 
entitled Tcpl to\it€i£>v, edited by Koler, Halle, 
1804, and by Coraes, in his edition of Aelian, 
Paris, 1806. Another extant work, 'AAA rjyopiai 
' OuypiKcd , which also bears the name of Hera- 
clides, was certainly not written by this Hera- 
clides.— 8. A historian, who lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philopator (222-205), and wrote several 
works, quoted by the grammarians.— 9. A phy- 
sician of Tarentum, lived in the third or second 
century B.C., and wrote some works on Materia 
Medica, and a commentary on all the works in 
the Hippocratic Collection.— 10. A physician of 
Erythrae in Ionia, was a pupil of Chrysermus, 
ana a contemporary of Strabo in the first cen- 
tury B.C. 

Hiraclltus (*H pd/thfiros.) 1. Of Ephesus, a 
philosopher generally considered aB belonging to 
the Ionian school, though he differed from their 
principles in many respects. In his youth he 
travelled extensively, and after his return to 
Ephesus the chief magistracy was offered him, 
which, however, he transferred to his brother, 
He appears afterwards to have become a com- 
plete recluse, rejecting even the kindnesses 
offered by Darius, and at last retreating to the 
mountains, where he lived on pot-herbB ; but, 
after Borne time, he was compelled by the sick- 
ness consequent on such meagre diet to return 
to EphesuB, where he died at the age of 
sixty. He flourished about B.c. 518.— Hera- 
clitus wrote a work On Nature (irepl Qfarews), 
which contained his philosophical viewB. From 
the obsourity of his style, he gained the title of 
the Obscure Utkot fives). (Cic. Fin. ii. 5, 15; 
Sen. Ep. xii. 7.) The leading ideas of the philo- 
sophy of Heraclitus were dualism and motion, 
while those of the Eleatics were unity and reBt. 
Everything in his view was in a state of passages 
backwards and forwards between two condi- 
tions. Fire, which seemed to typify this constant 
motion, was in his philosophy the genesis of all 
things, kindling and extinguishing itself; and 
so far did he carry this that he regarded the 
sun as bom anew and dying every day. The 
universal process of nature was a motion up- 
wards and downwards. Fire through air and 
water passed down to earth, and by the opposite 
process earth passed upwards through water 
and air to fire. The death of each became the 
life of the other, and, as fire was the highest 
element, so the conception of its dry and clear 
nature entered into his moral system. The soul 
or mind of man was an emanation from the 
divine fire; and the clouded intellect of a 
drunkard was described by him as a ‘-wet soul/ 
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He said of vision that the eyes cannot see, but 
the mind sees through them, as through an 
open door. (Sexi ado. Math. vii. 180; cf. 
Lucret. iii. 859; Cic. Tusc. i. 20, 46.) The di- 
recting power of this order or prooess of nature 
was apparently a soul of the world, the essence 
of the fire, which passed through everything, 
and back to itself. From this passage back- 
wards and forwards or upwards and downwards 
there results whatever harmony and order of 
nature there is, but it is a harmony arising from 
conflict, so that Heraclitus found fault with 
Homer for speaking of strife being banished 
from gods and men, objecting that then nature 
could not go on. To this theory refers the 
‘ quid velit et possit rerura concordia discors ' 
of Horace (Ep. i. 12, 19). The constant change 
and motion in the system, forcibly expressed by 
Heraclitus in the words that ‘no man can twice 
enter the same river/ gained for Heraclitus and 
his school the name of oi piovres (Plat. Theaet. 
p. 181). Heraclitus was more fiercely and more 
unjustly attacked than any other philosopher by 
Lucretius, because the physics of the Stoics, to 
whom Lucretius was particularly opposed, were 
in part based on Heraclitean views (Lucr. i. 689). 
The tone of Badness in Heraclitus arising from 
his despair of absolute knowledge, and from a 
feeling of the changeable and fleeting character 
of human life, and also from the amount of evil 
in the world, gained for him the title of the 
‘ weeping philosopher.’ (Juv.x. 80; Sen.de Jr. 
ii. 2, 5; Anth. Pal. ii. 148; cf. Democritus.) 
On the other hand, many of his utterances were 
cited with approval by early Christian writers, 
while other passages which seemed to regard 
the divine reason or \6yos were caught up by 
the Neo-Platonists. (Edition of the remains of 
Heraclitus by Bywater, Oxford, 1877.) 

Heraea ('H pala: 'H pattfo: nr. 8. Joannes , 
Hu.), a town in Arcadia, on the right bank of 
the Alpheus, near the borders of Elis. Its terri- 
tory was called Her&eltis (‘H paiarts). It was 
closely connected with Sparta in the fourth 
| century ; but afterwards joined the Achaean 
! League. (Paus. viii. 26, 1 ; Strab. p. 837 ; Xen. 
1 Tell. vi. 5, 22 ; Pol. ii. 64.) 

Heraei Montes (r&"Hpcua Spy : Monti Sori), 
a range of mountains in Sicily, running from the 
centre of the island SE., and ending in the pro- 
montory Pachynum (Diod. iv. 84). 

Heraeum. [Argos, p. 107, b.] 

Herbessus. [Erbjsssus.] 

Herblta (*E pfiira : ‘EpjEhrcuof , Herbitensis), a 
town in Sicily, N. of Agyrium, a powerful place 
under the tyrant Arcnonides, but afterwards 
declined (Diod. xii. 8 ; Cic. Verr. iii. 18, 82). 

Herofil&nftum, a town in Sanmium, conquered 
by the consul Carvilius, b.c. 298 (Liv. x. 45), 
must not be confounded with the more cele- 
brated town of this name mentioned below. 

HerculanSum, Herenlanlum. Heroul&imm, 
Herculense Oppidum, Herculea Urbs ('H pd- 
k\uov), an ancient city in Campania, near the 
coast, between Neapolis and Pompeii, was ori- 
ginally founded by the Oscans, was next in the 


was chiefly inhabited by Greeks, who appear to 
have settled in the place from other cities of 
Magna Graecia, and to have given it its name. 
(Dionys. i. 44 ; Strab. p. 247 ; Ov. Met. xy. 711.) 
It was taken by the Romans in the Social war 
(b.c. 89, 88), and was colonised by them (Veil. 
Pat. ii. 16). In a.d. 68 a great part of it was 
destroyed by an earthquake ; and in 79 it was 
overwhelmed, along with Pompeii and Stahiae, 
by the great eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. It was 
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buried under showers of ashes and stream! of chieftain, who, in B. c. 460, with a band of out- 
lam from 70 to 100 feet under the present laws and slaves, made himself master of the 
surface of the ground. On its site stand the Capitol. On the fourth day from his entry the 
modem Portici and part of the village of Be- Capitol was retaken, and Herdonius was slain. 
aina : the Italian name of Ercolano does not (Liv. iii. 16-19 ; Dionys. x. 14.) 
indicate any modern place, bnt only the part of HerennXa Gens, originally Samnite, and by 
Herculaneum that has been disinterred. The the Samnite invasion established in Campania, 
ancient oity was accidentally discovered by the became at a later period a plebeian house at 
sinking of a well in 1720, since which time the Borne. The Herennii were a family of rank in 
excavations have been carried on at different Italy, and the hereditary patrons of the Marii. 
periods ; and many works of art have been dis- (Liv. iz. 8 ; Plut. Mar. 6.) 
covered, which are deposited in the Boyal Mu- Herennlus. 1. Modestlnus. [Modebtinub.] 
aeum at Portici. It has been found necessary —8. Pontius. [Pontius.]— 8. Seneclo. [Si- 

to fill up again the excavations which were necio.J 

made, in order to render Portici and Besina Kdnllus (*Hpi\\os), of Carthage, a Stoic 
secure, and therefore very little of the ancient philosopher, was the disciple of Zeno of Cittium. 
oity is to be seen. The buildings that have been He did not, however, confine himself to the 
discovered are a theatre capable of accommo- opinions of his master, but held some doctrines 
dating about 10,000 spectators, the remains of directly opposed to them. He held that the 
two temples, a large building, commonly desig- chief good consisted in knowledge (hr lartifin), a 
mated as a forum civile , 228 feet long and 182 notion often attacked by Cicero. (Cic. de Fin. 
broad, and some private houses, the walls of ii. 11, 18, Tuac. v. 80 ; Diog. Laert. vii. 165.) 
which were adorned with paintings, many of Hermaeum, or, in Latin, Xereurii Promon- 
which, when discovered, were in a state of admi- torium ('Eo/ioia facpa ). 1. ( Cape Bon f Arab, 
rable preservation. There have been also found Baa Addar ), the headland which forms the E. 
at Herculaneum many MSS., written on rolls of extremity of the Sinus Carthaginiensis, and the 
papyrus ; but the difficulty of unrolling and de- extreme NE. point of the Carthaginian terri- 
cipnering them was very great ; and the few tory (aft. the province of Africa) opposite to 
which have been deciphered are of later Greek Lilybaeum, the spaoe between the two being the 
writers, among them some writings of Epicurus shortest distance between Sicily and Africa 
and Philodemus. (Strab. p. 882: Pol. i. 29; Liv. xxix. 27).— 2. 

Hercfiles, the hero. [Heracles.] ( Baa el Aahan), a promontory on the coast of 

Herefiles (* Hpcuchrjs , ), a son of Alexander the the Greater Syrtis, 50 stadia W. of Leptis. — 3. 
Great by Barsine, the widow of the Rhodian A headland of Lemnos (Aesch. Pr. 288 ; Soph. 
Memnon. In b. c. 810 he was brought forward Phil. 1459). 

by Polysperchon as a pretender to the Mace- Hermfigdr&s (*E pfxayipas). 1. Of Temnos, a 
donian throne ; but he was murdered by Poly- distinguished Greek rhetorician of the time of 
sperchon himself in the following year, when Cicero. He belonged to the Rhodian school of 
the latter became reconciled to CaBsander. oratory, but is known chiefly as a teacher of 
(Diod. z. 20, 28; Just. xv. 2.) rhetoric. He devoted particular attention to 

Herofilis Columnae. [Aryl a ; Calpe.] what is called invention— that is, the province 
Herofilis Xonoeei Portui. [Monoecus.] of rhetoric which is occupied with discovering 
Herofilis Portus. [Cosa.] facts and probabilities such as will support the 

Herofilis Promontdrlum (C. Spartivento), the case— and made a peculiar division of the parts 
most southerly point of Italy, in Bruttiuni. of an oration which differed from that adopted 
Herofilis Silva, a forest in Germany, sacred by other rhetoricians (Quintil. iii. 1, 16 ; 6, 60 ; 
to Hercules, E. of the Visurgis. Cic. de Invent, i. 11, 16.)— 2. Sumamed Carion, 

Hercjfala Silva, Heroynlus Baltus, Heroy- a Greek rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rome 
nlmn Jugum, an extensive range of mountains in the time of Augustus. He was a disciple of 
in Germany, covered with forests, is described Theodoras of Gadara. (Quintil. iii. 1, 18.) 
by Caesar \B. O. vi. 24) as nine days’ journey Hermanfibis. [Anubis.] 

in breadth, and more than sixty days’ journey Hermaphrfidltus (*E pfixt$p6titros), son of Her 

in length, extending E. from the territories of mes and Aphrodite, and consequently great- 
the Helvetii, Nemetes, and Rauraci, parallel to grandson of Atlas, whence he is called Atlan- 
the Danube, to the frontiers of the Dacians, tiadea or Atlantius (Or. Met. iv. 868). He had 
Under this general name Caesar appears to have inherited the beauty of both his parents, and 
included all the mountains and forests in the S. was brought up by the nymphs of Mount Ida. 
and centre of Germany, the Black Forest, In his fifteenth year he went to Caria. In the 
Odenwald , Thiiringer-Wald , the Hare, the neighbourhood of Halicarnassus he lay down 
Erzgebirae, the Bteaengebirge t Ac. As the by the fountain of Salmacis. The nymph of the 
Romans became better acquainted with Ger- fountain fell in love with him, and tried in vain 
many, the name was confined to narrower limits, to win his affections. Once when he was bath- 
Pliny and Tacitus use it to indicate the range ing in the fountain, she embraced him, and 
of mountains between the Thiiringer-Wald and prayed to the gods that she might be united 
the Carpathian mountains (Plin. iv. 97 ; Tac. with him for ever. The gods granted the re- 
Germ. 28, 80). The name is still preserved in quest, and the bodies of the youth and the 
the modem Harz and Erz. nymph became united together, but retained 

Herdtinla (Herdoniensis : Or dona), a town the characteristics of each sex. Hermaphro- 
in Apulia, was destroyed by Hannibal, who re- ditus, on becoming aware of the change, prayed 
moved its inhabitants to Thurii and Metapon- that in future everyone who bathed in the well 
turn; it was rebuilt by the Romans (Strab. p. might be metamorphosed in the same manner 
282; Liv. zzi. 21, xxvii. 1). (Ov. Met. iv. 286 ; cf. Diod. iv. 6). The myth 

HordfinlttS. 1. Turnus, of Aricia in Latium, represents an Oriental belief in masculine deities 
endeavoured to rouse the Latins against Tar- with a female counterpart (whence the bearded 
quinine Superbus, and was in oonsequenoe Aphrodite at Cyprus ; Macrob. Sat. iii. 8). 
falsely accused by Tarquinius, and put to death XermarehuB rZpj*apx°s)> of Mytilene, a rhe- 
(Liv. L 50 ; Dionys. iv. 45).-*-& Applus, a Sabine torician, became afterwards a disciple of Em- 
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suras, who loft to him his garden, end appointed 
him hie successor in his sohool, about b. c. 970. 
(Diog. La8rt. x. 95.) 

Hermes CEpufjs/Eppclas, Dor. *Eppas), called 
Meredrlosby the Romans. The Greek Hermes 
was a son of Zeus and Maia, the daughter of ! 
Atlas, and bom in a cave of Mt. Cyllene in 
Arcadia, whence he is called Atlantiades or 
Cyllenius (Od. viii. 885, ziv. 485, zxiv. 1 ; Hes. , 
Th. 988 ; Hymn, in Merc. 1 ff. ; Ov. Met. i. 682, I 
ziv. 291.) A few hours after his birth, he escaped | 
from his cradle, went to Pieria, and carried off j 
some of the oxen of Apollo [Hymn. 17). In the 
Iliad and Odyssey this tradition is not men- 
tioned, though Hermes is characterised as a 
cunning thief and deceiver [II. v. 890, zxiv. 24, 
895, 444, 680). That he might not be discovered 
by the traces of his footsteps, he put on sandals, 
and drove the ozen to Pylos, where he killed 
two, and concealed the rest in a cave. Some 
travellers have fancied that they find the actual 
cave of the story in a stalactite cavern on the 
NE. slope of the Acropolis of Pylos ( Navarino ), 
which in the time of Pausanias was called 
Nestor’s cattle-shed (Pans. iv. 86, 2). The 
skins of the slaughtered animals were nailed to 
a rock ; and part of their flesh was cooked and 
eaten, and the rest burnt {Hymn. lx . ; Ant. 
Lib. 28 ; Diod. i. 16). Thereupon he returned 
to Cyllene, where he found a tortoise at the en- 
trance of his native cave. He took the animal’B 
shell, drew strings across it, and thus invented 
the lyre, on which he immediately played. 



Harms* making a Lyra. (Ostsrley, Denim, alt. Kunst, 
▼ol. 11. tav. 99.) 

Apollo, by his prophetic power, had meantime 
discovered the thief, and went to Cyllene to 
charge Hermes with the crime before his mother, 
Maia. She showed to the god the child in its 
cradle; but Apollo carried the boy before Zeus, 
and demanded back his oxen. Zeus commanded 
him to comply with the demand of Apollo, but 
Hermes denied that he had stolen the cattle. 
As, however, he saw that his assertions were 
not believed, he conducted Apollo to Pylos, and 
restored to him his ozen; out when Apollo 
heard the sounds of the lyre, he was so charmed 
that he allowed Hermes to keep the animals. 
Hermes now invented the syrinx, and after dis- 
closing his inventions to Apollo, the two gods 
concluded an intimate friendship with each 
other. Apollo presented his young friend with 
his own golden shepherd’s staff, and taught him 
the art of prophesying by means of dice. Zeus 
made him his own herald, and likewise the 
herald of the gods of the lower world (Hynrn. 
514 ; of. Hor. Od. i. 10, 6).— The principal fea- 
ture in the traditions about Hermes consists in 
his being the herald of the gods, and in this 
capacity he appears in the Homeric poems. As 


the herald of the gods, he is the god of elo- 
quence, for the heralds are the pubho speakers 
in the assemblies and on other occasions. The 
gods especially employed him as messenger 
when eloquence was required to attain the de- 
sired object {II. i. 888, iv. 198, zi.684, zxiv. 890; 
Od. i. 88). As heralds and messengers are 
usually men of prudence and circumspection, 
Hermes was also the god of prudence and skill 
in all the relations of social intercourse {II. zx. 
85). These qualities were oombined with simi- 
lar ones, such as cunning, both in words and 
actions, and even fraud, perjury, and the in- 
clination to steal ; but acts of this kind were 
committed by Hermes always with a certain 
skill and gracefulness. — He was employed by 
the gods, and more especially by Zeus, on a 
variety of occasions which are recorded in an- 
cient story. Thus he led Priam to Achilles to 
fetch the body of Hector {II. zxiv. 182 ; Ov. 
Met. i. 670) ; tied Izion to the wheel (Hyg. Fab. 
62) ; conducted Hera, Aphrodite, and Athene to 
Paris (Paus. v. 19, 1) ; rescued Dionysus after 
his birth, from the flames, or received him from 
the hands of Zeus to carry him to Athamas 
(Apollod. iii. 4, 8 ; Ap. Rh. iv. 1187) ; and was 
ordered by Zeus to carry off Io, who was meta- 
morphosed into a cow, and guarded by Argus, 
whom he slew. [Abous.] Prom this murder 
he is very commonly called *Apyei<t>6vT7is. It is 
true that Homer, who uses the epithet, makes 
no mention of the story ; but there is no diffi- 
culty in supposing that this local myth was 
known to him ana had become widely enough 
spread to furnish a surname. Roscher, how- 
ever, objecting to this view, believes that the 
epithet - apyiianjs, and signifies the clearing 
or brightening effect of the wind, like the * albus 
Notus ’ [see below]. His ministry to Zeus was 
not confined to the offices of herald and mes- 
senger, but he was also his charioteer and cup- 
bearer. As dreams are sent by Zeus, Hermes 
conducts them to man, and hence he is also 
described as the god who had it in his power to 
send refreshing sleep or to take it away. An- 
other important function of Hermes was to 
conduct the shades of the dead from the 
upper into the lower world [see cut, p. 876] 
whence he is called \fwxoiro/xir<fs, veKpoTcopirSs, 
\l/vx<ryafySs, Ac. — All these functions are held 
by several modem mythologists of great 
authority, especially by Roscher, to proceed 
from the original conception of the Wind trans- 
formed into a deity. It is argued that the 
wind is sent by Zeus, as Aibs odpos ; that 
Hermes is the son of Zeus as god of heaven 
and Maia aB goddess of rain-clouds ; that he is 
bom in the wind-cave of Cyllene; that his 
winged feet have this meaning : that he is god 
of theft, because winds, like the Harpies, snatch 
away ; that especially in the theft of cattle he 
is the wind carrying off the clouds and hiding 
them behind the mountains ; that he is god of 
fruitfulness in herds Ac., because the wind is 
‘ genitabilis ’ ; the god of luck in allusion to the 
favourable (offpiosj breeze ; the god of gymna- 
siums because it is strong and swift; that he 
is conductor of souls because they are com- 
pared to breezes or air; and even that his 
discovery of the lyre and the pipe symbolises 
the whistling of the wind. There is force in a 
great deal of the argument; but it is not con- 
vincing. Others, again, with somewhat similar 
reasons make him the rain-god. It is simpler 
to understand as the original idea of Hermes 
the Power which brings good fortune to men 
whatever their line of fife maybe. He is to the 
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Greeks Hi* nearest equivalent (as regards his 
functions) to the Italian Genius ; but, with this 
difference, that he is regarded as a distinct 
Olympian deity. His functions are manifold, 
because each different class of men had its own 
requirements for his help. Arcadia was perhaps 
the oldest seat of his worship in Greece ; the 
most generally accepted place of his birth, and 
the country where the old d ydkfMra rerpdywva 
were seen by Pausanias (Hymn, in Merc. 2; 
Pind. 01. vi. 80; Paus. viii. 17, 1). Since, 
therefore, Arcadia was pre-eminently the pas- 
toral country, it is natural that the deity of good 
fortune thould there be connected especially 
with the prosperity and increase of flocks and 
herds. Whether herdsmen were gaining wealth 
by breeding stock or by skilful ‘ cattle-lifting,’ 
this deity would be regarded as their helper, 
and in myth as the hero of successful enterprise 
in the same line. The like characteristics 
would belong to the deity who brought good 
luck in any other occupations and industries ; 
to all he was 'E ppys 'Epiovvios and Harrijp idw v ; 
in commercial enterprise he was kyopdios, 
4fj.m\cuos t 7raA.17Kci1r77A.os, Ktptiyos, Ktp&tfimpos 
(Aristoph. Pint. 1155, &c.); and in general a 
lucky find was ascribed to his favour, and was 
called ipfiouov or tp/iala 5S<ris (Aesch. Eum. 
047), "E ppov k\ rjpos (Aristoph. Pax, 865, &c.). 
It is dear that from this general idea of success 
in skilful work of any sort may naturally pro- 
ceed his aid in ready speech, his aid in inven- 
tions Buch as the lyre, the syrinx, writing, astro- 
nomy, and, and mathematics, which led to his 
identification with the Egyptian Thoth (Strab. 

S 816; Cic. N. D. iii. 22, 56; Hor. Oil. i. 10, 8; 

v. Past. v. 668). Further, as god of good for- 
tune in commerce he was the leader of travellers, 
and indeed of any expeditions, whether for war 
or peace, and on this account received sacrifices 
as yyfirwp and riyefiivios. His position, wliioh 
belongs to the oldest Greek literature and has 
to do with the greatest number of stories about 
him, as messenger of Zeus expresses simply the 
idea that wealth and good fortune are sent from 
Zeus ( Od . vi. 188 ; cf. Hor. Od. i. 28, 27). This 
is well expressed in the Pompeian picture en- 
graved* below, where Hermes the messenger is 




Terminal Hermes. 
(British Museum.) 


■ bringing wealth. From a wall-painting at 
Pompeii. (Met. Both. vi. 2.) j 

starting forth with a bag of money in his hand. 
Hermes, then as the intermediary, beoomes the 
envoy and icriput of Zeus. His other ancient 
function, conducting the souls to Hades (Od. 
J»iv. 1,9; Hymn, in Mere. 572, in Oer . 877; 
Hyg. Fab. 251 ; Hor. Od. i. 18, 17), whence he 


is called tvxowofurfs, &c., was probably 

attributed to him, because he watches over the 
fortunes of each mortal, like the Italian Genius, 
from his birth to the grave. As his image 
(ipfuuov) stands before each 
citizen’s door to guard and 
increase his wealth, so at 
his death 'Epfirjs guides his 
soul to Hades. His office 
of presiding over the gym- 
nasium was a later attri- 
bute ; it signified that he 
was the god who gave good 
luck in contests and also 
that beauty of youthful 
form of which he was him- 
self the ideal. Statues of 
Hermes consisting of a 
head placed on a quad- 
rangular pillar, and set up 
before houses, temples, 
gymnasia, &c. are preserved 
in large numbers. (See 
Diet, of Ant. art. Herman.) 

As might be expected from 
the variety of his functions 
and the universal need of 
his help for all undertak- 
ings, he was worshipped in 
temples and shrines all 
over Greece and her co- 
lonies. Next to Arcadia 
those places most deserving 
mention were Athens— 
where the antiquity of his 
worship was attested by 
the ancient image in the 
temple of Athene Folias, and the Hermae of 
primitive shape before the doors of houses 
(Paus. iv. 88, 4 ; Thuc. vi. 27)— and Tanagra, 
which claimed to be his birthplace (Paus. ix. 
20, 8), and where also, as a proof of liis worship 
in the character of protector of the flocks, he 
had a statue by Calamis as KpnxpSpos, bearing 
a ram upon his shoulders, and a festival at 
which the handsomest 
youth of the city went 
round the walls carry- 
ing in like manner a 
lamb on his shoulders. 

Ab tutelary god, too, 
of the same place he 
was called irpkpjKxps 
(Paus. ix. 22, 2). His 
connexion with Elis is 
shown by the claim of 
the Elean Cyllene to 
be his birthplace, and 
also by his famous 
statue in the Heraeum 
at Olympia (Paus. v. 

17, vi. 26). There was 
also a specially ancient 
seat of his worship, 
which Herodotus calls 
Pelasgian, in Samo- 
thrace (Hdt. ii. 51). 

The fourth of the 
month (rerpds), tradi- 
tionally his birthday, 
was sacred to him ; the 
most ancient sacrifices mentioned belonged to 
him as god of flocks, the lamb and the kid (Od. 
xix. 897). In art the prineipal attributes of 
Hermes are : 1. A petaeue , or hat with a broad 
brim, which signified the traveller. From the 
latter part of the fifth oent. b.c., bat not in 
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earlier art, this hat was sometimes, and in 
art always, adorned with small wings. 
2. The staff (fidfioos or ffKfjvrpoy), which he bore 
as a herald, and had reoeived from Apollo. In 
late works of -art the white ribbons which sur- 
rounded the herald’s staff were changed into 
two serpents [Diet, of Ant. art. Caducous], 8. 
The sandals (ir^SiAa). They were beautiful and 
golden, and carried the god across land and sea 
with the rapidity of wind ; at the ankles of the 
god they were provided with wings, whence he 
is called myyoir48i\os, or alipes. In the most 
primitive times he was represented by more or 
less rude blooks of stone or wood with the 
phallus and then by the Hermae, i.e. heads of 
the god plaoed on a quadrangular base [Diet, 
of Ant. art. Hermes J; such were the Hermae 
of the Attic streets mentioned above, and they 
were probably to some extent copies of the an- 
cient £6ayoy in the temple of Athene Polias. 
On archaic vases he is easily distinguished, but 
he is a bearded man with none of the more 
youthful beauty of the familar later types. 
This is first traceable in the work of the fifth 
century, and was, no doubt, a characteristic of 
the famous statue by Calamis representing 
Hermes Criophorus of Tanagra [see above]. A 
good idea of the attitude of thiB statue (whioh 
appears also on coins of Tanagra) may probably 
be gained from the terracotta figure in the Bri- 
tish Museum, which is reasonably taken to be 
an imitation of the statue, but it is only a rude 
imitation. Of the youthful and idealised type 
handed down from Polycletus and above all 
from Praxiteles, and adopted as the Hermes of 
later Greek and Roman art, there are numerous 
examples, copies or imitations of the great sculp- 
tors, and among them is probably to be reckoned 
the so-called Antinous in the Vatican. Most 
famous and most beautiful of all iB the original 
statue of Praxiteles, Hermes with the child 
Dionysus [see under Praxiteles]. The Hermes 



of Lysippus, from which the bronze figure from 
Herculaneum here shown was probably copied, 
has a further development in slimness ana 
gracefulness of form. 

HermM Trismegiftus ('Eptfjs Tpurufyurros), 
the reputed author of a variety of works, some 
of which are still extant The Greek god Hermes 
was identified with the Egyptian Thoth as early 
as the time of Plato. The Neo-Platonists re- 
garded an Egyptian Hecnies as the source of all 
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knowledge and thought, or the \dyos embodied, 
and hence called him Trismegistus. A vast num- 
ber of works on philosophy and religion, written 
by the Neo-Platonists, were ascribed to this 
Hermes; from whom it was pretended that 
Pythagoras and Plato had derived all their 
knowledge. Most of these works were probably 
written m the fourth century of our era. The 
most important of them is entitled Poenumder 
(from TQLiriiVt a shepherd, pastor), apparently 
in imitation of the Pastor of Hernias. This 
work is in the form of a dialogue. It treats of 
nature, the creation of the world, the deity, his 
nature and attributes, the human soul, know- 
ledge, &c. (Ed. by Parthey, Berlin, 1854.) 

Herm&ll&n&x (‘E ppri<ridvc£), of Colophon, a 
distinguished elegiac poet, lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great. HiB chief work was an 
elegiac poem of love-stories in three books, 
addressed to his mistress, Leontium, whose 
name formed the title of the poem. The frag- 
ments are edited by Bigler and Axt, Colon. 
1828, and by Bailey, Lona. 1889. 

Hernias or Hernias ('E pp*las or 'Epplas). 
1. Tyrant of Atameusand Assos in Mysia, said 
to have been originally a slave, celebrated as 
the friend and patron of Aristotle. Aristotle 
remained with HermiaB three years, from b.c. 
847 to 844, in the latter of which years Hermias 
was seized by Mentor, the Greek general of the 
Persian king, and sent as a captive to the 
Persian court, where he was put to death. 
Aristotle married Pythias, the adopted daughter 
of Hermias, and celebrated the praises of his 
benefactor in an ode addressed to Virtue, 
whioh is still extant. (Strab. p. 610; Diog. 
Laert. v. 8).— 2. A Christian writer, who lived 
about a.d. 180, author of an extant work, en- 
titled Ai wrvppbs ray ?£« <pi\otr6<t>ooy t in which 
Greek philosophers are held up to ridicule. 
Edited with Tatianus by Worth, Oxon. 1700. 

Hermlnla Gens, a patrician house at Rome, 
which appears in the first Etruscan war with 
the republic, b.c. 506, and vanishes from history 
in 448. T. Herminius was one of the three 
heroes who kept the Sublician bridge against 
the whole force of Porsena (Liv. ii. 10). . 

Herminius Hons ( Sierra de la EstreUd ), 
the chief mountain in Lusitania, S. of the 
Durius, from 7000 to 8000 feet high, called in 
the middle ages Hermeno (Bell. Alex. 48). 

Herrnldnt ('E ppudyri), the daughter of Mene- 
laus and Helena (11. iii. 175 ; Od. iv. 4 ; Verg. 
Aen. iii. 828). She had been promised in 
marriage to Orestes before the Trojan war; 
but Menelaus after his return home married 
her to Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus). Thereupon 
Orestes claimed Hermione for himself, but 
Neoptolemus refused to give her up. Orestes, 
in revenge, incited the Delphians against him, 
and Neoptolemus was slain. Hermione after- 
wards married Orestes, whom she had always 
loved, and bore him a son Tisamenus. The 
history of Hermione is related with various 
modifications. According to some, Menelaus 
betrothed her at Troy to Neptolemus; but in 
the meantime her grandfather, Tyndareus, 
promised her to Orestes, and actually gave her 
in marriage to him. Neoptolemus, on his 
return, took possession of her by force, but was 
■lain soon after either at Delphi or in his own 
home at Phthia. (Pind. Nem. vii. 48; Eur. 
And. 891 ; Hyg. Fab. 128.) 

Hermlonft (Epuu6rri : 'EppumrsU : Hasfri), a 
town of Argolis, but originally independent of 
Argos, was situated on a promontory on the E. 
coast, and on a bay of the sea, which derived 
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lit name from the town (Hermionicua Sinui). 
tU territory was called Heraftuis. It wat 
originally inhabited by the Diyopes ; and, in 
consequence of its isolated position, it became a 
flourishing city at an early period. It contained 
sererol temples, and among them a celebrated 
one of Demeter Chthonia. At a later time it 
joined the Aohaean League. (II. ii. 560 ; Hdt. 
viii. 48 ; Strab. p. 878 ; Pans. ii. 85 ; Pol. ii. 44.) 

Hermiones or Herminones (perhaps ' the 
warriors ’), a name apparently given collectively 
to certain tribes in the interior of Germany, 
who were generally known as the Cherusci, <fec. 
(Tec. Germ. 2; Mel. iii. 8). 

Hormippns ('Eppumros). 1. An Athenian 
poet of the Old Comedy, vehemently attacked 
Pericles and Aspasia (Pint. Per . 82 ; Aristoph. 
Nub. 558). Fragments in Meineke, Fr. Com. 
Gr.— 8. Of Smyrna, a distinguished philoso- 
pher, was a disciple of Callimachus of Alex- 
andria, and flourished about B.c. 200. He 
wrote a biographical work (Blot), whioh is 
frequently referred to by later writers. (MUller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr.)— 3. Of Berytus, a grammarian, 
under Trajan and Hadrian. 

Hermlsium, a town in the Tauric Cherso- 
nesu8, on the Cimmerian Bosporus. 

Hermocr&tes ('Epuoicp&Tris), a Syraousan of 
rank, and an able statesman and orator, was 
chosen one of the Syracusan generals, B.c. 414, 
in order to oppose the Athenians (Thuc. iv. 
68, 65; Pol. xii. 22). He afterwards served 
under Gylippus, when the latter took the com- 
mand of the Syracusan forces; and after the 
destruction of the Athenian armament he 
attempted to save the lives of Nicias and 
Demosthenes (Thuc. vi. 72-vii. 78). He then 
employed all his influence to induce his 
countrymen to support with vigour the Lace- 
daemonians in the war in Greece itself. He 
was with two colleagues appointed to the com- 
mand of a small fleet, which the Syracusans 
sent to the assistance of the Lacedaemonians. 
(Thuc. viii. 26.) But during his absence from 
home, he was banished by the Syracusans 
(410). Having obtained support from the Per- 
sian satrap Phamabazus, he returned to Sicily, 
and endeavoured to effect his restoration to his 
native city by force of arms, but was slain in an 
attack which he made upon Syracuse in 408. 
(Xen. HeU. i. 1, 27 ; Diod. xiii. 68, 75.) 

HermddOms ('E ppABupos). 1. Of Ephesus, 
a person of distinction, was expelled by his 
fellow-citizens, and is said to have gone to 
Borne, and to have explained to the decemvirs 
the Greek laws, and thus assisted them in 
drawing up the laws of the Twelve Tables, b.c. 
451 (Diog. Laert. ix. 2; Gic. Tuac. v. 86, 
105).— & A disciple of Plato, whose works he 
is said to have circulated, especially in Sicily. 
He wrote a work on Plato.— 8, Of Salamis, at 
the end of 2nd century b.g., the architect of the 
temple of Mars in the Flaminian Circus, and 
also of the navdUa (Oic. de Or. i. 14, 62). 

Heradgfaes ('Epiwybqs). 1. A son of Hip- 
ponious, and a brother of the wealthy Callias, is 
introduced by Plato as one of the speakers in 
his Cratylue, where he maintains that all the 
words of a language were formed by an agree- 
ment of men among themselves (Flat. urat. 
p. 891, o; Xen. Mem. ii. 10, 8).— -8. A cele- 
brated Greek rhetorician, was a native of 
Tarsus, and lived in the reign of M. Aurelius, 
AJ>. 161-180. He was appointed publio teacher 
of rhetoric, and he began his career as a writer 
tttfoe age of seventeen, but when he was twenty- 
flue his mental powers gave way, and he never 
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recovered their full use, although he lived to 
an advanced age. His works, five in number, 
whioh are still extant, were for a long time 
used in the rhetorioal schools as manuals. 
They are : 1. Tixw faropudi trcpl rmv ardtrtm. 
2. ncpl ebpietus (De Inventions). 8. Ilepl 
lb t&v (De Formie Oratoriie). 4. Ilepl ptd6 bou 
btivdryros (De apto et eolerti genere dicendi 
Methodm). 5. TlpoyvfufifffMra. An abridg- 
ment of the latter work was made by Aphtho- 
nius, in consequence of which the original fell 
into oblivion. The works of Hermogenes are 
printed in Walz’s Rhetor. Graeo. — 3. An 
architect of Alabanda, in Curia, who invented 
what was called the paeudodipterus — that is, a 
form of a temple, in whioh the single row of 
columns stood at the same distance from the 
wall of the oella as the outer row in a dipteral 
temple (Vitr. iii. 2, 6). The great temple in 
the agora of SelinuB is an example of this form. 

HermdgSnes, M. Tigelllus, an enemy of 
Horace, who, however, admits his merits as a 
singer (Sat. i. 8, 129 ; cf. 9, 25 ; 10, 18, 80, 90). 
He must be distinguished from the Sardinian 
Tigellius (whose adopted son some suppose 
him to have been), who is mentioned both 
by Cicero and Horace (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 
24 jad Att. xiii. 49, 51 ; Hor. Sat. i. 2, 8). 

Hermogenianus , the latest Boman jurist 
from whom there is an extract in the Digest, 
lived in the time of Constantine the Great. 

HermSl&us ('EppAKaos), a Macedonian youth, 
and a page of Alexander the Great. During a 
hunting party in Boctria, b.c. 827, he slew a 
wild boar, without waiting to allow Alexander 
the first blow, whereupon the king ordered him 
to be flogged. Incensed at this indignity, 
Hermolaus formed a conspiracy against the 
king’s life; but the plot was discovered, and 
Hermolaus and his accomplices were stoned to 
death by the Macedonians. (Arrian, Anab. iv. 
18; Curt. viii. 6; Plut. Alex. 55.) 

Hermonassa. 1. A town of the Sindi at the 
entrance of the Cimmerian Bosporus (Mel. i. 
19, 5).— 2. A town on the coast of Pontus, near 
Trapezus. 

Hermonthil {*Eppo>vBi$ \ Erment, Eu.), the 
chief city of the Nomos Hermonthites, in Upper 
Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, a little 
above Thebes (Strab. p. 817). 

Herm5p51ii {'EppSiroKis, v Eppov t 6 \ is ). 1. 
Parva (fi puepd: Damanhour), a city of Lower 
Egypt, the capital of the Nomos of Alexandria, 
stood upon the canal which connected the 
Canopic branch of the Nile with the Lake 
Mareotis (Strab. p. 802 ; Ptol. iv. 5, 46).— 
2. Magna (y peyaky: nr. Eshmounein , Ru.), 
the oapital of the NomoB Hermopolites, in the 
Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, and one of the 
oldest cities in the land, stood on the W. bank 
of the Nile, a little below the confines of Upper 
Egypt. At the boundary line itself was a 
military station, or oustom house, called *Eppo- 
voKiruai (fivKatcfi, for collecting a toll on goods 
entering the Heptanomis. Hermopolis was a 
chief seat of the worship of Thoth, the Egyptian 
Hermes. (Ptol. v. 9, 11 ; Strab. p. 818.) 

Hinoituittl (*E ppArtpos). 1. A mathema- 
tician of Colophon, was one of the immediate 
predecessors of Euclid, and the discoverer of 
several geometrical propositions.— 2. Of Clazo- 
menae, an early Greek philosopher of uncertain 
date, belonged to the ionic school. Some tra- 
ditions represent him as a mysterious person, 
gifted with supernatural power, by which his 
soul, apart from the body, wandered from plaoe 
to place, bringing tidings of distant events im 
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incredibly short spaces of time. At length hie 
enemies named his body, in the absence of the 
sonl, which pat an end to his wanderings. 
(Plin. vii. 174 ; Lucian, Encom. Mute. 7 ; Arist. 
Metaph. i. 8.) 

HermundfLri, one of the most powerful na- 
tions of Germany, belonged to the Suevic race, 
dwelt between the Main and the Danube, and 
were bounded by the Sudeti mountains in the 
N. t the Agri Decumates of the Romans in the 
W. and S., the Narisci on the E., the Cherusci 
on the NE., and the Catti on the NW. They 
were for a long time the allies of the Romans ; 
but along with the other German tribes they 
assisted the Marcomanni in the great war against 
the Romans in the reign of M. Aurelius. After 
this time they are rarely mentioned as a sepa- 
rate people, but are included under the name 
of Suevi. (Tac. Germ. 41, Ami. ii. 68, xii. 29.) 

Henras (rb "E pins : "Eppeios), a demus in 
Attica, belonging to the tribe AcamantiB, on 
the road from Athens to Eleusis. 


Hermus ("E pjios : Ghiedie-Chai), a consider- 
able river of Asia Minor, rises in Mt. Dindymene 
(Morad-Dagh) in Phrygia ; Aowb through Ly- 
dia, watering the plain N. of Sardis, which was 
hence called "Ep/xou ireSlov ; passes by Mag- 
nesia and Temnus ; and falls into the Gulf of 
Smyrna, between Smyrna and Phocaea. It 
formed the boundary between Aeolia and Ionia. 
Its tributaries were the Hyllus, Cogamus, Pacto- 
lus, and Phrygnus. (Strab. p. 564 ; Hdt. i. 80.) 

Heralci, a people in Latium, belonged to the 
Sabine race, and are said to have derived their 
name from the Marsic (Sabine) word hema , 
‘rock’ (Fest. a.v.). According to this etymo- 
logy their name would signify * mountaineers.’ 
They inhabited the mountains of the Apennines 
between the lake Fucinus and the river Trerus, 
and were bounded on the N. by the Marsi and 
Aequi, and on the S. by the Volsci. Their 
chief town was Anagnia. They were a brave 
and warlike people, and long offered a formid- 
able resistance to the Romans. The Romans 
formed a league with them on equal terms in 
the third consulship of Sp. Cassius, B.c. 486. 
They were finally subdued by the Romans, 806. 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 684 ; Liv. ii. 22, vi. 17, vii. 15.) 

Herd. JTjeander.] 

Heron (*Hpwj/). 1. The Elder, a celebrated 
mathematician, was a native of Alexandria, 
and lived in the reigns of the Ptolemies Phil- 
adelphus and Evergetes (b.c. 285-222). He is 
celebrated on account of his mechanical inven- 
tions, of which one of the best known is the 
common pneumatic experiment, called Heron' s 
fountain , in which ajet of water is maintained 
by condensed air. We also find in his works a 
description of a steam engine , and of a double 
forcing pump used for a fire-engine. The fol- 
lowing works of Heron are extant, though not 
in a perfect form: — 1. X«ipo0a\tarpas icara- 
(tkcuJj leal ovufixrpla, De Constructions et Men- 
eura Manubalistas . 2. BcAottouW, on the 

manufacture of darts. 8. lire vjuarifcd, or Spirit- 
alia f the most celebrated of his works. 4. Tlepl 
avrofMToxoniTiKwv, De Automatorum Fabrica 
Libri duo . All these works are published in 
the Mathematici Veteree , Paris, 1698; the 
military treatises by RUstow and Kochly, 1858. 
*—2. The Younger, a mathematician, is sup- 
posed to have uved under Heradius (a.d. 610- 
041). The extant works assigned to him are : — 
1. De Machinie bettide. 2. Qeodasda, on 
practiod geometry. 8. DeObsidionerepellenda. 
Published in the Mathematici Veteree. 

Kerodas. [Herondas.] 
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I KMdee I. ('HpdBtis), commonly called Herod. 
1. Surnamed the Great, king of the Jews* wan 
the second son of Antipater, and consequently 
of Idumaean origin. [Antepater, No. 8.] When 
his father was appointed by Caesar procurator 
of Judaea, in b.c. 47, Herod, though only 25 

J rears of age, obtained the government of Gali- 
ee. In 46 ho obtained the government of 
Coele-Syria. After the death of Caesar (44), 
Herod first supported Cassius; but upon the 
arrival of Antony in Syria, in 41, he exerted 
himself to secure his favour, and completely 
succeeded in his object. In 40 he went toRome, 
and obtained from Antony and Octavian a 
decree of the senate, constituting him king of 
Judaea. He supported Antony in the Civil war 
against Octavian; but after the battle of Actium 
(81) he was pardoned by Octavian. During the 
remainder ox his reign he cultivated the friend- 
ship of Augustus and Agrippa, and enjoyed 
the favour of both. He possessed a jealous 
temper and ungovernable passions. He put to 
death his wife Mariamne, whom he suspected 
without cause of adultery, and with whom he 
was violently in love ; and at a later period he 
also put to death his two sons by Mariamne, 
Alexander and AriBtobulus. His government, 
though cruel and tyrannical, was vigorous ; and 
he was both feared and respected by his subjects 
and the surrounding nations. Among other 
splendid public works, he partly rebuilt the 
temple of Jerusalem, and the city of Samaria, 
on which he bestowed the name of Sebaste; 
while he converted a small town on the sea- 
coast into a magnificent city, to which he gave 
the name of Caesarea. He died in the 87th 
year of his reign, and the 70th of his age, B.c. 
4.*— 2. Herodes Antipas, son of Herod the 
Great, by Malthace, a Samaritan, obtained the 
tetrarchy of Galilee and Peraea, on his father's 
death, while the kingdom of Judaea devolved 
on his elder brother Archelaus. He married 
Herodias, the wife of his lialf-brother, Herod 
Philip. He had been previously married to a 
daughter of the Arabian prince Aretas, who 
invaded the dominions of Antipas, and defeated 
the army which was opposed to him. In a.d. 
88, through the intrigues of Herod Agrippa, who 
was high in the favour of the Roman emperor, 
Antipas was deprived of his dominions, and 
sent into exile at LyonB (89) ; he was subse- 
quently removed to Spain, where he died.— 
8. Herodes Agrippa. [Agrippa.]— 4. Brother 
of Herod Agrippa I., obtained the kingdom of 
Chalcis from Claudius at the request of Agrippa, 
41. After the death of Agrippa (44), Claudius 
bestowed upon him the superintendence of the 
temple at Jerusalem, together with the right of 
appointing the high priests. He died m 48, 
when his kingdom was bestowed by Claudius 
upon his nephew, Herod Agrippa II. [For 
further account of the Herods, see Dictionary 
of the Bible , art. Herodes.}— 5 , Herodes Atti- 
cus, the rhetorician. [Atticus.] 

H8r5dlftnus ( , Hp»8nu'4s). 1. A historian, 
who wrote in Greek a history of the Roman 
empire in eight books, from the death of M. 
Aurelius to the beginning of the reign of Gordi- 
anus HI. (a.d. 180-288). He himself informs 
us that the events of this period had occurred 
in his own lifetime ; but beyond this we know 
nothing respecting his life. He appears to 
have had Thucydides before h im as a model, 


• The death of Herod took place in the same year 
as the birth of Christ, but this is to be placed 4 years 
before the date in general use as the Christian era. 
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both lor style and for the general composition 
of Ills worn, like him, introducing here and 
there Speeches wholly or in part imaginary. In 
spite of occasional inaccuracies in chronology 
and geography, his -narrative is in the mam 
truthful and impartial. Edited by Xrmiscli, 
Lips. 1789-1805, 5 vols., and by Beaker, Lips. 
1855.— & Aellus HerodX&nus, one of the most 
celebrated grammarians of antiquity, was the 
aenof Apollonius Dyscolus [Apollonius, No. 4], 
and was born at Alexandria. From that place 
he removed to Borne, where he gained the 
favour of the emperor M. Aurelius, to whom 
he dedicated liis work on prosody, syntax, and 
etymology. The estimation in which he was 
held by subsequent grammarians was very 
great. Priscian styles him maximua auctor 
artis grammatical. Remains of his work are 
edited by Lentz, Lips. 1867. 

HSrdcuous ('H pobiKos). 1. Of Babylon, a 
grammarian, was one of the immediate succes- 
sors of Crates of Mallus, and an opponent of 
followers of Aristarchus, against whom he 
wrote an epigram, which is in the Greek Antho- 
logy.— 2. A celebrated physician of Selym- 
bria in Thrace, lived in the 5th century b. c., 
and was one of the tutors of Hippocrates. 

H4r6d5rus ( f H pfoupos), of Heraclea, in Pon- 
tus, about b. c. 510, wrote a work on Heracles 
(Plut. Thes. 26). 

H4r6d6tus ('HpSSoros). 1. A Greek his- 
torian, and the father of history, was born at 
Halicarnassus, a Doric colony in Caria. He 
belonged to a noble family at Halicarnassus. 
He was the son of Lyxes and Dryo ; and the 
epic poet Panyasis was his uncle. Herodotus 
left his native city at an early age, in order to 
escape from the oppressive government of 
Lygaamis, the tyrant of Halicarnassus, who 
put to death Panyasis. He settled at Samos 
for some time, and there became acquainted 
with the Ionic dialect ; but he spent many years 
in his travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa, of 
which we shall speak presently. At a later 
time he returned to Halicarnassus, and took a 
prominent part in expelling Lygdamis from his 
native city. In the contentions which followed, 
Herodotus was exposed to the hostile attacks 
of one of the political parties, whereupon he 
again left Halicarnassus, and settled at Thurii, 
in Italy, where he died. Whether he accom- 
panied the first colonists -to Thurii in 448, or 
followed them a few years afterwards, is a dis- 
puted point; though it appears probable from 
a passage in his work that he was at Athens at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war (481]. 
It is also disputed where Herodotus wrote his 
history. Lucian relates that Herodotus read his 
work to the assembled Greeks at Olympia, and 
it was received with such universal applause, 
that the nine books of the work were in conse- 
quence honoured with the names of the nine 
Muses. The same writer adds that the young 
Thucydides was present at this recitation ana 
was moved to tears. But thiB story, which 
rests upon the authority of Lucian alone, must 
be rejected. If Thucydides was a boy of fif- 
teen the recitation would have to be placed in 
s. o. 456, when Herodotus was barely thirty, 
and could not have completed his travels, far 
less have finished his history. Lucian, how- 
ever, may be right in his statement that 
Herodotus recited parts of his history at vari- 
ous times at Olympia, Athens, Corinth, Argos, 
sod Sparta. At Athens he is said to have been 
■ pr esen t e d with ten talents from the publio 
' tre a sur y. Whenever end wherever he wrote 
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the bulk of his work, there is no doubt that he 
added and revised while he was at Thurii; 
and it appears that he was engaged upon it 
when he was seventy-seven years of age, since 
he mentions the revolt of the Medes against 
Darius Nothus, and the death of Amyrtaeus, 
events which belong to the years 409 and 408. 
Though the work of Herodotus was probably 
not written till he was advanced in years, yet 
he was collecting materials for it during a great 
part of his life. It was apparently with this 
view that he undertook his extensive travels 
through Greece and foreign countries; and his 
work contains on almost every page the results 
of his personal observations and inquiries. 
There was scarcely a town of any importance 
in Greece Proper and on the coasts of Asia 
Minor with which he was not familiar; and at 
manyplaces, such as Samos, Athens, Corinth, 
and Thebes, he seems to have stayed some 
time. The sites of the great battles between 
the Greeks and barbarians, as Marathon, Ther- 
mopylae, Salamis, and Plataeae, were well 
known to him ; and Xerxes’ line of march from 
the Hellespont to Athens he had probably him- 
self explored. He also visited most of the Greek 
islands, not only in the Aegaean, but even in 
the west of Greece, such as Zaoynthus. In the 
North of Europe he visited Thrace and the 
Scythian tribes on the Black Sea. In Asia he 
travelled through Asia Minor and Syria, and 
visited the cities of Babylon, Ecbatana, and 
Susa. He spent some time in Egypt, and 
travelled as far south as Elephantine. He saw 
with his own eyes all tho wonders of Egypt, 
and the accuracy of his observations and de- 
scriptions still excites the astonishment of 
travellers in that country. From Egypt he 
appears to have made excursions to the east 
into Arabia, and to the west into Libya, at 
least as far as Cyrene, which was well known 
to him. — The object of his work iB to give an 
account of the struggles between the Greeks and 
Persians. He traces the enmity between Europe 
and Asia to the mythical times. He passes 
rapidly over the mythical ages to come to 
Croesus, king of Lydia, who was known to have 
committed acts of hostility against the Greeks. 
This induces him to give a full history of 
Croesus and of the kingdom of Lydia. The 
conquest of Lydia by the Persians under Cyrus 
then leads him to relate the rise of the Persian 
monarchy, and the subjugation of Asia Minor 
and Babylon. The nations which are mentioned 
in the course of his narrative ore again dis- 
cussed more or less minutely. The history of 
Cambyses and his expedition into Egypt induce 
him to enter into the details of Egyptian his- 
tory. The expedition of Darius against the 
Scythians causes him to speak of Scythia and 
the North of Europe. In the meantime the 
revolt of the Ionians breaks out, which eventu- 
ally brings the oontest between Persia and 
Greeoe to an end. An account of this insur- 
rection is followed by the history of the inva- 
sion of Greeoe by the Persians; and the his- 
tory of the Persian war now runs in a regular 
channel until the taking of Sestos by the 
Greeks, b. c. 478, with which event his work 
concludes. It will be seen from the preceding 
sketch that the history is full of digressions 
and episodes; but those do not impair the unity 
of the work, for one thread, as it were, runs 
through the whole, and the episodes are only like 
branches of the same tree. The structure of 
the work thus bears a strong resemblance to 
a grand epic poem, describing the punishment 
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which followed the pride of the Portion king 
and hi* rejection of good advice. The whole 
work it pervaded by a deep religious oentiment. 
Herodotus shows the most profound reverence 
for everything which he conceives at divine, 
and rarely ventures to express an opinion on 
what he considers a sacred or religious mys- 
tery. — In order to form a fair judgment of the 
historical value of the work of Herodotus, we 
must distinguish between those parts in which 
he speaks from his own observations and those 
in which he merely repeats what he was told 
by priests and others. In the latter case he 
was undoubtedly often deceived; but whenever 
he speaks from his own observations, he is a 
real model of truthfulness and accuracy ; and 
tlie more the countries which he describes have 
been explored by modern travellers, the more 
firmly has his authority been established. 
Many things which used to be laughed at as 
impossible or paradoxical are found now to be 
strictly in accordance with truth. He writes in 
what it was called the \4 Its elpo^rri, or running 
style, from its absence of logical periods. The 
dialect in which he wrote is the Ionic, the dia- 
lect used by the earlier logographi, intermixed 
with Epie or poetical expressions, and some- 
times even with Attic and Doric forms. The 
excellencies of his style consist in its transpar- 
ent clearness and the lively flow of the narra- 
tive. He is rightly regarded as the earliest 
real historian, because he was the first who 
carefully collected materials, sifted as far as he 
was able their accuracy (for this is by no means 
neglected), and arranged them in a delightful 
form. His weakest point as a historian, in 
which Thucydides forms a complete contrast, 
was his tendency to overlook the real causes of 
events and to trace them to personal motives. 
— The best editions of Herodotus are by 
SchweighauBer, A r gen tor. 1806; by Gaisfora, 
Oxon. 1824; by Bahr, Lips. 1830 ; byBlakesley, 
London, 1854 ; by Woods, London, 1878 ; and 
by Abioht, LeipBic, 1877.-2. A Greek phy- 
sician, who practised at Borne with great repu- 
tation, about a. d. 100. He wrote some medical 
works, which are several times quoted by 
Galen. — 8. Also a Greek physician, a native 
either of Tarsus or Philadelphia, taught Sextus 
Empiricus. 

Herondas (*H pt&vBas), a writer of mimes in 
the choliambic metre. The name is now com- 
monly written Herodas ; but there is no suffici- 
ent reaeon for departing from the spelling 
'Hpwi/8oj in Athenaeus p. 86; and it is more 
probable that Herondas (formed from Heron ; 
cf Epaminondas, &c.) should be corrupted into 
Herodas and Herodes, than that Herodes and 
Herodas should be changed into Herondas. 
The date of Herondas was probably the 8rd 
century b. c. If he was not, as seems likely, 
a native of Cos, he certainly lived there and 
belonged to that literary school of Cos which 
included Philetas and Theooritus. It has 
been suggested, rather fancifully, that he wrote 
after Catullus. If the very slight resemblances 
which have been traced are due to more than 
accident, Catullus is certainly the borrower. 
Herondas (as Crusius notices) places himself 
earlier than Callimachus when he speaks of 
himself (ix. 6) as the next writer of choliambics 
after Hipponax. If he had lived after CalU- 
uadhus he could not have been ignorant of the 
choliambics of that poet. Till 1890 only a few 
fragments of Herondas, quoted by other 
writers, were known. The papyrus in toe Brit- 
ish Museum has given ns seven of his mimes in a 
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more or leas oomplete form. They are written 
in the literary Ionic with some Doric of the 
writer’s own country and considerable traces 
of Attioising by the copyists. The mimes give 
vivid scenes of ordinary life in dialogue, and 
were probably intended for acting. The Beene 
of the second (perhaps of most) is laid in Cos. 
They have great value for the insight which 
they give into manners and customs. A like- 
ness to the A doniazusae of Theocritus is clearly 
seen in the sixth, but it is doubtful whother this 
iB due to direct imitation or to the fact of both 
writers belonging to the same school. It may 
be added that the greater genius of Theocritus 
appears in this branch, the only one in which 
they can be compared. Editions by Kenyon 
{ecLjprinc,). 1890 ; by Butherford, 1891. 

Her56polis or Hero {'Hp6w t6\is, f H 
O. T. Baamses or Baineses ?), the capital of 
the Nomos Heroopolites or Arsinoites in Lower 
Egypt, stood on the border of the Desert east 
of the Delta, upon the west head of the Bed 
Sea, which was called from it Sinus Heroopo- 
liticus {k6\tos ‘Hpwwv, 'HpowjroAfrrjs or -mfcrfs) 
(Strab. pp. 769, 767; Jos. Ant. ii. 7, 5). Its 
site is NW. of Lake Timsah not far from 
l8malia. In Strabo’s time the Gulf of Suez 
extended forty miles N. of its present head. 

HSrdphllus ('H p6<pi\os), one of the most 
celebrated physicians of antiquity, was bom at 
Chalcedon in Bitliynia, was a pupil of Prax- 
agoras, and lived at Alexandria, under the first 
Ptolemy, who reigned u. c. 328-286. Here he 
soon acquired a great reputation, and was one 
of the founders of the medical school in that 
city. He seems to have given his chief atten- 
tion to anatomy and physiology, which he 
studied not merely from the dissection of 
animals, but also from that of human bodies. 
He is even said to have carried his ardour in 
his anatomical pursuits so far as to dissect 
criminals alive. He was the author of several 
medical and anatomical workH, of which nothing 
but the titles and a few fragments remain. 
These have been published by Marx, De Hero- 
phili Vita , &c. Gotting. 1840. 

Hgroitr&tus {'HpSarrparos), an Ephesian, set 
fire to the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, on the 
same night that Alexander the Great was bom, 
b. c. 866. He waB put to the torture, and con- 
fessed that he had fired the temple to immortal- 
ise himself. The Ephesians passed a decree 
condemning his name to oblivion ; but it has 
been, as might have been expected, handed 
down by history. (Strab. p. 640; Val. Max. 
viii. 14, 6 ; Gell. ii. 6.) 

Hersl ("E pari), daughter of Cecrops and sister 
of Aglauros, was beloved by Hermes, by whom 
she became the mother of Cephalus. Bespeot- 
ing her story, see Aglaubob. She was supposed 
to be honoured in the festival of the Arrephoria 
or Hersephoria (C. J. A . iii. 8, 8), in which 
maidens are thought to have carried dew-laden 
branches : others nave suggested that the cptrcu 
were sucklings or young animals. In either 
case it isprobable that fertility was symbolised, 
and that Her se in the myth grew out of the ritual. 

HertHIa, the wife of Bomulus, was the only 
married woman carried off by the Bomansin the 
rape of the Sabines. As Bomulus after death 
became Quirinus, so Hersilia his wife became 
a goddess, Hora or Horta. (Pint. Bom. 14; 
Liv. L 11 ; Ov. Met. xiv. 829.) Some writers, 
however, made Hersilia the wife of Hostus, 
grandfather of Tullus Hostilius (Dionys. iii. 
1 ; Pint. Bom. 18 ; Macrob. i. 6, 16). 

Kirfili orSrulif a powerful German raoe, are 
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r Jomandes to have come originally from 

navis, bat they appear on the shores of 

the Blade Sea in the reign of Gallienus (a.d. 
909), when in conjunction with the Goths, they 
invaded the Roman empire. They were con- 
quered by the Ostrogoths, and afterwards 
formed part of the great army of Attila, with 
which he invaded Gaul and Italy. After the 
death of Attila (453) a portion of the Heruli 
united with other German tribes ; and under 
the command of Odoacer, who is said to have 
been an Herulian, they destroyed the Western 
Empire, 476. Meantime the remainder of the 
nation formed a powerful kingdom on the 
banks of the Theiss and the Danube, which was 

bards. Some of^the Heruli were allowed by 
Anastasius to Bettle in Pannonia, and they 
served with distinction in the armies of Jus- 
tinian. (Jomand. de Reb. Get. 12, 43-50 ; Vit. 
Gallden. 18; Procop. B. G. ii. 11-22, iv. 26-81.) 

HSlXftdus ('Hcriofos), one of the earliest Greek 
poets, of whose personal history we possess 
little authentic information. He is frequently 
mentioned along with Homer ; as Homer repre- 
sents the Ionic school of poetry in Asia Minor, 
so Hesiod represents the Boeotian school of 
poetry, which spread over Phocis and Euboea. 
The only points of resemblance between the 
two schools consist in their Epic form and their 
dialect. In other respects they entirely differ. 
The Homeric school takes for its subjects the 
restless activity of the heroic age, while the 
Hesiodic turns its attention to the quiet pur- 
suits of ordinary life, to the origin of the 
world, the gods and heroes. Hesiod lived 
about a century later than Homer, and is 
placed about b.c. 785. He must at any rate be 
distinctly earlier than the poets who wrote in 
the middlo of the seventh century B.c. We 
learn from his own poem on Works and Days , 
that he was born m the village of Ascra in 
Boeotia, whither hiB father had emigrated from 
the Aeolian Cyme in Asia Minor. After the 
death of his father, he was involved in a dispute 
with his brother Perses about his Bmall patri- 
mony, which was decided in favour of his 
brother, who had bribed the judges. He then 
emigrated to Orcliomenos, where ne spent the 
remainder of his life. This is all that can be 
said with certainty about the life of Hesiod. 
Tradition speaks of his being murdered at Oenoe 
in Locris, and buried at Naupactus, from which 
place his bones were afterwards moved to 
Orohomenos. Many of the stories related about 
him refer to his school of poetry, and not to the 
poet personally. In this light we may regard 
the tradition, that Hesiod had a poetical contest 
with Homer, which is said to have taken place 
at Chalcis during the funeral solemnities of 
king Amphidamus, or, according to others, at 
Aulis or Delos. The story of this contest gave 
rise to a composition still extant under the title 
of *Ayhv 'Ophpov icol 'H<rirf8ov, the work of a 
grammarian who lived towards the end of the first 
century of our era, in which the two poets are re- 
presented as engaged in the contest, and answer- 
ing one another.— The following are the works 
of Hesiod : l/Epyaor *E pya teat ypipai, Opera et 
Dies, Works and Days. It is written in the most 
homely style, with scarcely any poetical imagery 
or ornament, andmust be looked upon as the most 
ancient specimen of didactic poetry. It follows 
the precept which he deolares himself to have 
received from the Muses, * to speak true things ’ 
(Th. 90). It is a realistic picture of the daily 
life and work in Boeotia, a picture, generally in 
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gloomy colours, of the monotony of toil which 
the earth demands for its tillage, and the diffi- 
culty of getting justice in the world. The 
tendency to make might right he illustrates by 
the earnest fable in Greek literature, that of 
the Hawk and the Nightingale. The poet 
exhorts his brother to make gain by hard work 
instead of unjust dealing, and accordingly 
gives him rules for husbandry, its times ana 
seasons, for navigation, ana for domestic 
economy. Three episodes are included in it: 
viz. (1) the fable of PrometheuB and Pan- 
dora (47-105) ; (2) on the ages of the world, 
which are designated by the names of metals 
(109-2011 ; and (8) a description of winter 
(504-558). 2. Gtoyovla, a Theogony , gives an 
account of the origin of the world and the birth 
of the gods, explaining the whole order of nature 
in a series of genealogies, for every part of 
physical as well as moral nature there appears 
personified in the character of a distinct Doing. 
The whole concludes with an account of some 
of the most illustrious heroes. Though he gives 
many details not found in Homer, and often dif- 
ferent views, he is probably in most cases follow- 
ing legends and myths much older than Homer, 
and derived from ancient hymns and popular 
stories. [Homebus.] 3. ’Hornt or ijoiai ueycUou, 
also called Kar<£\o 7 ot ywaiKwv, Catalogue of 
Women. This work in lost. It contained 
accounts of the women who had been beloved 
by the gods, and had thus become the mothers 
of the heroes in the various parts of Greece, 
from whom the ruling families derived their 
origin, but fifty-six lines of it have beenprefixed 
to the ’Atnris 'H pate Alovs, Shield of Hercules , 
which contains a description of the shield of 
Heracles, and is an imitation of the Homeric 
description of the shield of Achilles. It is not 
Hesiod’s work, and belongs to a later period. — 
Editions of Hesiod by Paley, 1861; Kochly, 
Lips. 1870 ; Flach, Berl. 1878 ; Lange, Lips. 1890. 

H&sI&nS ('Ho’ioi oj), daughter of Laomedon, 
king of Troy, was chained by her father to a 
rock, in order to be devoured by a sea-monster, 
that he might thus appease the anger of Apollo 
and Poseidon. Heracles promised to save her, 
if Laomedon would give him the horses which 
he had received from Zeus as a compensation 
for Ganymedes. Heracles killed the monster, 
but Laomedon refused to keep his promise. 
Thereupon Heraoles took Troy, killed Lao- 
medon, and gave Hesione to his friend and 
companion Telamon, by whom she became the 
mother of Teucer. Her brother, Priam, sent 
Antenor to claim her back, and the refusal on 
the part of the Greeks is mentioned as one of 
the causes of the Trojan war. {II. v. 649; 
Diod. iv. 42; Apollod. iii. 12, 7; Hyg. Fab. 89.) 

Hespfirla (‘E mrspla), the Western land (from 
low «por, vesper), the name given by the Greek 
poets to Italy, because it lay W. of Greece. In 
imitation of them, the Roman poets gave the 
name of Hesperia to Spain, which they called 
ultima Hesperia (Hor. Od. i. 86, 4) to distinguish 
it from Italy, which they occasionally called 
Hesperia Magna (Verg. len. i. 569). 

HespSrldei ('Etnrepides), the celebrated guar- 
dians of the golden apples which Ge (Earth) 
gave to Hera at her marriage with Zeus 
(Pherec. ap. Schol. ad Ap. Rh. iv. 1896 ; Athen. 
p. 88; Hyg. Astr. ii. 8). Their parentage is 
differently related. They are called the daugh- 
ters either of Night or Erebus (Hes. Th. 215), 
or of Phorcys and Ceto, or of Atlas and Hes- 
peria (whence their names Atlantides or Hes- 
perides; Diod. v. 27), or of Zeus and Themis 
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(Pheneo. l.o.). Some traditions mentioned three art of building houses. In this respect she 
Hesperides, vis. Aegle, Aretkuta , and He§- often appears together with Hermes, who was 
peria; others four, Aegle, Crytheia, Hestia, likewise a deus penetralia. Being the goddess 
and Arethuta; and others again seven. The of the sacred fire of the altar, Hestia had a 
poets describe them as possessing the power of share in the sacrifices offered to all the gods, 
sweet song (Eur. Hipp. 742). In the earliest Hence, when sacrifices were offered, she was 
legends, these nymphs are described as living invoked first, and the first part of the sacrifice 
on the river Ooeanns, in the extreme West ; was presented to her. {Hymn. 82, 5 ; Pind. 
but the later attempts to fix the geographical Nem. xi. 5 ; Aristoph. Vesp. 842, and Schol. ; 
position of their gardens led poets ana geo- Plat. Oratyl. p. 401 ; Paus. v. 14, 5.) The hearth 
graphers to different parts of Libya, as the itself wan the sacred asylum where suppliants 
neighbourhood of Cyrene, Mount Atlan, or the implored the protection of the inhabitants of the 
islands on the W. coast of Libya (Hes. Th. 884, house (Thuc. i. 186). The idea of this sanctity is 
618; Eur .Hipp. 742 ; Plin. vi. 201 ; Mel.iii.10). derived in all probability from the care with 
Apollodorua is alone in placing them among the which all primitive nations found it necessary 
Hyperboreans (ii. 5, 11). They were assisted in to preserve the fire of the community. Just as 
watching the golden apples by the dragon in an uncivilised tribe the fire was studiously 
Ladon. It was one of tne labours of Heracles kept up in the chief’s dwelling, so the state- 
to obtain possession of these apples. (See hearth with its perpetual fire was maintained, 
p. 899.) The golden apples, whion seem to no longer, indeed, as a necessity, but as a tra- 
have been connected with the rays of the sun ditional religious duty, in the prytaneum of 
and to have betokened love and fruitfulness, most, probably of all, Greek states where the 
appear, not only in the stories of the marriage of goddess had her especial sanctuary (0dA.quo*), 
Hera, but also in the marriage of Peleus and in under the name of Prytanltis {Upvravirn), with 
the race of Atalanta (Verg. Eel. vi. 61). a statue and the sacred hearth. There, as at a 

Heipfirldum Inifuae. [Hebperium.] private hearth, Hestia pro- 

HeipSris. [Berenice, No. 6.1 tected the suppliants, when 

Hespfirlum (*E cnripiov, *E tnripov K^pas : C. a colony was sent out, the 
Verde or C. lioxo ), a headland on the W. coast emigrants took the fire 
of Africa, was one of the furthest points to which was to burn on the 
which the knowledge of the ancients extended hearth of their new home 
along that coast. Near it waB a bay called from that of the mother 
Sinus Hesperius ; and a day’s journey from it a town. If ever the fire of 
group of islands called Hesperidum Insulae, her hearth became extinct, 
wrongly identified by Borne with the Fortunatae it was not allowed to be 
Insulae : they are either the Cape Verde islands, 1 lighted again with ordinary 
or, more probably, the Bissagos, at the mouth , fire, but, as in the primitive 
of the Bio Grande. ! times, either by fire pro- 

HespSrus (*E<nrepos), the evening Btar, is duced by friction, or by 
called by Hesiod {Th. 881, 987) a son of Ab- burning glasses drawing 
traeus and Eos. He was also regarded as the fire from the sun. [Diet. 
same as the morning star, whence both Homer of Antiq. art. Prytaneum.] 
and Hesiod call him the bringer of light (£wcr- 'the mystical speculations 
pdpos: II. xxii. 818, xxiii. 226). A later of later times took their 
account makes him a son of Atlas, who was origin from the simple ideas 
fond of astronomy, and who disappeared, after of the ancients, and as- 
ascending Mount Atlas to observe the stars sumed a sacred hearth not 
( Diod. iii. 60, iv. 27 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 879.) Hes- only in the centre of the 
perus and Phosphorus among the Greeks, and earth, but even in that of the Giuatiniani ‘Hestia.' 
Hesperus and Lucifer among the Romans, were universe, and confounded (Fr0n 5£j 1 S* l0nla 
from an early period recognised as names for Hestia in various ways with 
the same star. (Hyg. Fab. 06, Astr. ii. 42 ; Cic. other divinities, such as Cybele, Gaea, Demeter, 
N. D. ii. 20; Plin. ii. 36). ' In art they appear Persephone, and Artemis. PauBanias mentions 
as beautiful youths with torches. a temple of Hestia at Hermione (ii. 85, 1) ; but 

HeitXa {'Eerria, Ion. *1 urfij), called Vesta by in general no separate temple was erected, 
the Romans, the goddess of the hearth, or since every prytaneum was a sanctuary of the 
rather of the fire burning on the hearth, was a goddess, and a portion of the sacrifices, to wliat- 
daughter of Cronus and Rhea, and, according to ever divinity they were offered, belonged to her. 
common tradition, was the first-born of Rhea, The worship of the Roman Vesta is spoken of 
and consequently the first of the children under Vesta. No description remains of the 
swallowed by Cronus. She was a maiden statue of Hestia in the Athenian Prytaneum 
divinity, and when Apollo and Poseidon sued (Paus. i. 18, 8) ; nor of that which Tiberius 
for her hand, she swore by the head of ZeuB transferred from Paros to Rome (Dio Cass. lv. 
to remain a virgin for ever. (Hes. Th. 454 ; 9). The famous ‘ Giustiniani Hestia ’ in the 
Pind. Nem. ix. 1 ; Hymn, in Ven. 4, 22 ; Diod. Torlonia Museum is generally taken to repre- 
v. 68.) It is not probable that Homer regarded sent Hestia, but there are no certain inaica- 
her as a personal deity : in the Odyssey oaths tions, and it might stand for other goddesses, 
are taken by the iarhj fxiv. 159, xvii. 156, xx. such as Hera or Demeter. The left hand origi- 
231) ; but the wovds imply rather that she had nally held a sceptre, or, perhaps, if it is Hestia, 
no individual personality apart from the saored a torch. 

fire. In post-Homeric religion she is regarded Heitiaefttif (*E <rncuvrts). 1. The NW. part 

as one of the twelve Olympian deities. As the of Thessaly [Thebsalia].---2. Or Histiteft, a 
hearth was looked upon as the centre of do- 1 district in Euboea. [Euboea.] 
tneBtio life, so HeBtia was the goddess of domes- ! Heiychlus (*H avxios). 1. An Alexandrine 
tic life and the giver of all domestic happiness : grammarian, under whose name a large Greek 
as such she was believed to dwell in the inner dictionary has come down to ns. Respecting 
part of every house, and to have invented the his personal history nothing is known, out he 
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tmbaUj lived about aj>. 860. The work is 
Meed, m tho writer himself telle us, upon the 
lexicon of Diogenianus. Heeyehins was pro- 
bably a pagan: the Ohristian glosses and the 
references to Christian writers in the work are 
interpolations by a later hand. The work is one 
at great importance, not only on account of its 
explaining the words of the Greek language, 
but also from its containing much literary and 
archaeological information, derived from earlier 
grammarians and commentators, whose works 
are lost The arrangement of the work, however, 
is very defective. Editions by Alberti, com- 
pleted after Alberti’s death by Ruhnken, Lugd. 
Bat 1746-1706, 2 vols. fol. ; and by Maur. 
Schmidt, Jen. 1868.— 2. Of Miletus, surnamed 
Ulustris , from some office which he held, lived 
about a.d. 640, and wrote an Onomaeticon, 
published by Orelli, Lips. 1820. 

Hetricftlum, a town of the Bruttii. 

Hiarbas. [ Hiempsal.] 

Hibernia, also called ierne, Iverna or Ju- 
mna fllpn), *Upv\s yrjcros, 'loutpvia), the island 
of Ireland, appears to have derived its name 
from the inhabitants of its S. coast, called Ju- 
vemi (*I ovtpvoi) by Ptolemy, but its original 
name was probably Bergion or Vergion. It 
was mentioned by Py theas (Strab. p. 62) and by 
Aristotle (dernund. 8), and is frequently spoken 
of by subsequent writers (Diod. v. 82; Strab. 
pp. 72, 116, 201 ; Caes. B. Q. v. 18 ; Tac. Agr. 
24 ; Plin. iv. 102 ; Avion. Or. Mar. 109) ; but 
the Romans never made any attempt to conquer 
the island, though they obtained some knowledge 
of it from the commercial intercourse which was 
carried on between it and Britain. Ptolemy, 
who must have derived his information from the 
statements of the British merchants who visited 
its coasts, gives a list of its promontories, rivers, 
tribes and towns : among them are Eblana and 
Nagnatae, which may survive in Dublin and 
Connaught. 

HioeaSa. [Aeoliae Insulae.] 

Hiottas (*I Kiras or 'IWttjs). I. A Syracusan, 
contemporary with the younger Dionysius and 
Timoleon. He was at first a friend of Dion, 
after whose death (b.c. 858) hiB wife Arete, and 
his sister Aristomache placed themselves under 
the care of Hicetas ; but he was persuaded not- 
withstanding to consent to their destruction. 
A few years later he became tyrant of Leontini. 
He carried on war against the younger Diony- 
sius, whom he defeated, and had made himself 
master of the whole city, except the island 
citadel, when Timoleon landed in Sicily, 844. 
Hicetas then opposed Timoleon and oalled in 
the aid of the Carthaginians, but he was de- 
feated and put to death by Timoleon, 889 or 
888. (Pint. Dion. 58, Timol , 1-88 ; Diod. xvi. 
66-82.)— 4k Tyrant of Syracuse, during the 
interval between the reign of Agathocles and 
that of Pyrrhus. He defeated Phintias, tyrant 
of Agrigentum, and was himself defeated by 
the Carthaginians. After a reign of nine years 
(286-279), he was expelled from Syracuse. (Diod. 
xxii. 2.)— 8. Of Syracuse, one of the earlier 
Pythagoreans (Cic. Aead. ii. 89). 

HfcmpmL 1. Son of Micipsa, king of Nu- 
midia, and grandson of Masinissa, was murdered 
by Jugurtha, soon after the death of Micipsa, 
b.o. 118 (Sail. Jug. 6).— & King of Numidia, 
grandson or great-grandson of Masinissa, and 
lather of Juba, received the sovereignty of part 
of Numidia after the Jugurthine war. He was 
fltcpeUed from his kingdom by Cn. Domitius 
Anenobarbus, the leader of the Marian party in 
Africa, who gave the throne to his supporter 


JParibM, but was restored by Pamper in 8i. 
when Hiarbas was put to death. Hiempsal 
wrote some works in the Punic language, cited by 
Sallust. (Plut. Mar. 40, Pomp. 12 ; Sail. Jug. 17J 

Higra. 1. [Aeoliae.].— ff. [Aeoateb.] 

HUrftpdlis ( f icp<hro\ts). 1. A city of Great 
Phrygia, near the Maeander, celebrated for its 
hot springs and its Plutonium (Strab. p. 029).— 
2. Formerly Bambyoe (BaufivKii : Bambuch, or 
Membij), a city in the NE. of Syria, one of the 
chief seats of the worship of Astarte (Lucian, 
de Dea Syr. 1). 

HXSrapytna {‘Upimrva : Gerapetra ), an 
ancient town on the SE. coast of Crete, tra- 
ditionally founded by the Corybantes. It stood 
at the narrowest part of the island due S. of 
Minoa. (Strab. pp. 440, 472, 475, 479.) 

HlSroclei {'UpoKhys). 1. A Greek rhetorician 
of Alabanda in Caria, lived about b.c. 100, and 
was distinguished, like his brother MenedeB, by 
the Asiatic style of oratory (Cic. de Or. ii. 28 ; 
Strab. p. 661).— 8. Governor of Bithynia, and 
afterwards of Alexandria, m said to have been 
one of the chief instigators of the persecution 
of the Christians under Diocletian.— 8. A Neo- 
Platonist, who lived at Alexandria about the 
middle of the fifth century. He wrote, besides 
other works which have perished, a commentary 
on the golden verses of Pythagoras, in which 
he endeavours to give an intelligible account 
of the philosophy of Pythagoras. Edited by 
Needham, Cambridge, 1709; and by Warren, 
London, 1742. The extant work entitled 
’Aotcio, a collection of ludicrous tales, is erro- 
neously ascribed to Hierocles the Neo-Plato- 
nist. The work is of no merit.— 4. A Greek 
grammarian, the author of an extant work, en- 
titled Xwiicirinos (that is, The Travelling Com- 
panion), intended as a handbook for travellers 
through the provinces of the Eastern empire. 
It was perhaps written at the beginning of the 
sixth century of our era. It contains a list of 
sixty-four eparchiae or provinces of the Eastern 
empire, and of 986 different towns, with brief 
descriptions. Edited by Wesseling, in Veterum 
Bomanorum Itineraria , Amsterdam, 1785, and 
by Parthey, Berl. 1866. 

Hlgro {'Upuv). 1. Tyrant of Syracuse (b.c. 
478-467), was son of Dinomenes and brother of 
Gelo, whom he succeeded in the sovereignty. 
In the early part of his reign he became involved 
in a war with Theron of Agrigentum, who had 
esjpoused the cause of his brother Polyzelus, 
with whom he had quarrelled. But Hiero after- 
wards concluded a peace with Theron, and be- 
came reconciled to his brother Polyzelus. After 
the death of Theron, in 472, he carried on war 
against his son Thrasydaeus, whom he defeated 
in a great battle, and expelled from Agrigentum. 
(Diod. xi. 88-49.) But by far the most im- 
portant event of his reign was the great victory 
which he obtained over the Etruscan fleet near 
Cumae (474), and which appears to have effectu- 
ally broken the naval power of that nation 
(Pmd. Pyth. i. 187; Diod. xi. 61). A bronze 
helmet from the spoils was dedicated at Olympia 
with an inscription oommemorating the victory 
(C. I. O. 29). it is now in the British Museum. 
Hiero died at Catana in the twelfth year of his 
reign, 467. His government was much more 
despotic than that of his brother Gelo. He 
maintained a large guard of mercenary troops, 
and employed numerous spies and informers. 
He was, however, a liberal and enlightened 

S tron of men of letters ; and his court became 
b resort of the most distinguished poets and 
philosophers of the day. Aesohylus, Pindar, 
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fftJH Baoth ylides took up their abode with him, 
and we dim him associating in friendly inter- 
course with Xenophanes, Epicharmus, and Si- 
monides. (Pans. i. 2, 8; Athen. pp. 121, 656 ; 
Ad. V. H. iv. 16.) His intimacy with the latter 
was particularly celebrated, and has been made 
by Xenophon the subject of an imaginary dia- 
logue, entitled *Up<av. His love of magnificence 
was especially displayed in the great contests 
of the Grecian games, and his victories at 
Olympia and Delphi have been immortalised 
by Pindar.— 2. King of Syracuse (b.c. 270-216), 
was the son of Hiemoles, a noble Syracusan, 
descended from the great Gelo, but his mother 
was a female servant. When Pyrrhus left 
Sicily (276), Hiero, who had distinguished him- 
self in the wars of that monarch, was de- 
clared general by the Syracusan army. He 
strengthened his power by marrying the 
daughter of Leptines, at that time the most 
influential citizen at Syracuse ; and after his 
defeat of the Mamertines, he was saluted by his 
fellow-citizens with the title of king, 270. It 
was the great object of Hiero to expel the Ma- 
mertines from Sicily ; and accordingly when the 
Romans, in 264, interposed in favour of that 
people, Hiero concluded an alliance with the 
Carthaginians, and in conjunction with them, 
carried on war against the Romans. But 
having been defeated by the Romans, he con- 
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Asia, and after the death of that monarch 
(b.c. 828) served under his countryman Eu- 
menes. In the last battle between Eumenes 
and Antigonus (816) Hieronymus fell into the 
hands of Antigonus, to whose service he hence- 
forth attached himself (Diod. six. 44). After 
the death of Antigonus (801), Hieronymus 
continued to follow the fortunes of his son 
Demetrius, and was appointed by him governor 
of Boeotia, after his first conquest of Thebes, 
292 (Plut. Drnnetr . 89). He continued un- 
shaken in his attachment to Demetrius and to 
his son, Antigonus Gonatus, after him. He 
survived Pyrrhus, and died at the age of 104. 
Hieronymus wrote a history of the events from 
the death of Alexander to that of Pyrrhus, if not 
later. This work has not come down to us, but 
it is frequently cited by later writers as one of 
the chief authorities for the history of Alex- 
ander's successors. We are told by Pausanias 
that Hieronymus displayed partiality to Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius, and in consequence 
treated Pyrrhus and LysimachuB with great 
injustice. (Pans. i. 9, 18.)— 2. King of Syracuse, 
succeeded his grandfather Hiero II., b.o. 216, 
at fifteen years of age. He waB persuaded by the 
Carthaginian party to renounce the alliance 
with the Romans, which his grandfather had 
maintained for so many years. He was assassi- 
nated after a short reign of only thirteen months. 



Coin of Hlsro II., King of Syraouie, b.c. 270-216, 

Obv., head of Hiero, diademed : rev., Quadriga, with 
BA11AE02 1EPQNOE. 

oluded a peace with them in the following year 
(268), in virtue of which he obtained possession 
of the whole SE. of Sicily, and the JE. Bide of 
the island as far as Tauromenium. (Pol. i. 8—16; 
Zonar. viii. 9; Oros. iv. 7.) From this time 
till his death, a period of about half a century, 
Hiero continued the friend and ally of the 
Romans, a policy of which his subjects as 
well as himself reaped the benefits in the en- 
joyment of a state of uninterrupted tranquillity 
and prosperity (Pol. i. 18, 62). Even the heavy 
losses which the Romans sustained in the first 
three years of the second Punic war did not 
Bhake his fidelity ; and after their great defeats, 
he sent them large supplies of com and auxiliary 
troops (Liv. xxi. 49, xxii. 87, xxiii. 21). He died 
in 216 at the age of ninety-two (Lucian, Macrob. 
10; cf. Pol. vii. 8; Liv. xxiv. 4). His govern- 
ment was mild and equitable. His careful ad- 
ministration of finances is attested by the laws 
regulating the tithes of oorn and other agri- 
cultural produce, whioh, under the name of 
Leges Hieronicae , were retained by the Romans 
when they reduced Sicily to a province (Cic. 
Verr. ii , 18, iii. 8, 61). He adorned the oity of 
Syracuse with many publie works. His power 
and magnificence were celebrated by Theocritus 
in his 16th Idyll. Hiero had only one son, 
Gelo, who died shortly before his father. He 
was succeeded by his grandson, Hieronymus. 

Hlftrdnymus, {'Upawyos). 1. Of Cardia, 
probably accompanied Alexander the Great to 
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Obv., head of Hieronymus, diademed ; rev., thunderbolt, 
with BASIAEOE IEPONYMOY. 

(Pol. vii. 2-7; Liv. xxiv. 4).— 8. Of Rhodes, 
was a disciple of Aristotle, and appears to have 
lived down to the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. He held the highest good to consist in 
freedom from pain and trouble, and denied 
that pleasure was to be sought for its own sake. 
(Cic. Or. 66, 190, Acad . ii. 42, 129, Fin. ii. 
6, 19; Diog. Laert. iv. 41, 46.)— 4. Commonly 
known as Saint Jerome, one of the most cele- 
brated of the Christian Fathers, was bom at 
Stridon, a town upon the confines of Dalmatia 
and Pannonia, about a.d. 840. For an acoount 
of his life and writings see Diet, of Ckrittian 

Biography- 

Huroeoftma. [Jerusalem.] 

Hiliriu* 1. Bishop of Poitiers, a.d. 860. 
— 2. Bishop of Arles, aj>. 429. [Bee Diet, of 
Christian Biography.'] 

Him&ra (*lu4pa). 1. [Fiume Salso), one of 
the principal rivers in the S. of Sicily at one 
time the boundary between the territories of 
the Carthaginians and Syracusans, receives 
near Enna the water of a salt spring,, and 
hence has salt water as far as its mouth (Diod. 
xix. 109; Pol. vii. 4).— 2. A smaller river in 
the N. of Sicily, flows into the sea between the 


of the river Himera [No. 2], was founded by 
the Chalcidians of Zande, b.c. 648, and after- 
wards received Dorian settlers, so that the 
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>oke ft mixed dialect, partly Ionic 
md partly Doric (Thuc. vi. 5; 
I; Diod. dii. 62). About 660 


inhabitants spoke a mixed 
(Chaloidian) and “ * 

Strab. p. 272; 

Himera, being threatened by its powerful 
neighbours, placed itself under the protection 
of rhalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, in whose 

S it appears to have remained till his 
At a later time (500) we find Himera 
governed by a tyrant, TeriUuB, who was expelled 
by Theron of Agrigentum. Terillus thereupon 
applied for assistance to the Carthaginians, 
who, anxious to extend their influence in Sicily, 
sent a powerful army into Sicily under the 
command of Hamilcar. The Carthaginians 
were defeated with great slaughter at Himera 
by the united forces of Theron and Gelo of 
Syracuse on the same day as the battle of 
Salamis was fought, 480. (Pind. Pyth. i. 162 ; 
Hdt. vii. 166 ; Diod. xi. 20.) Himera was now 
governed by Thrasydaeus, the son of Theron, 
in the name of his father ; but the inhabitants 
having attempted to revolt, Theron put to 
death or drove into exile a considerable part of 
the population, and repeopled the city with 
settlers from all quarters, but especially of 
Dorian origin (Diod. xi. 48). After the death 
of Theron (472), Himera recovered its indepen- 
dence, and for the next Bixty years was one of 
the .most flourishing cities in Sicily. It assisted 
Syracuse against the Athenians in 415 (Thuc. 
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Obv., N/mp h Himera saorlflohut at altar : above her, a 
grain of corn ; behind her, SlTenue bathing at a foun- 
tain: rev., imrpaion; chariot, -with Nike orowning the 
eharloteer. 

vi. 62). In 409 it was taken by Hannibal, the 
Hon of Gisgo, who, to revenge the great defeat 
which the Carthaginians had suffered before 
this town, levelled it to the ground and de- 
stroyed almost all the inhabitants (Diod. xiii. 
69; Xen. Hell. i. 1, 87). Himera was never 
rebuilt ; but on the opposite bank of the river 
Himera, the Carthaginians founded a new 
town, which, from a warm medicinal spring in 
its neighbourhood, was called Thermae Wpfiat : 
Bfpylpjs, Thermitanus : Termini). Here the 
remains of the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Himera were allowed to settle. The Romans, 
who highly prized the warm springs of 
Thermae, permitted the town to retain its own , 
constitution ; and Augustus made it a colony, i 
(Cic. Verr. ii. 87, 46, 75.) — The poet Stesichorus 
was bom at the ancient Himera, and the 
tyrant Agathocles at Thermae. 

Hintfruis (*I njpios) t a Greek sophist, was 
bom at Prusa in Bithynia, and studied at 
Athens. He was subsequently professor of 
rhetoric at Athens, where he gave instruction to 
Julian, afterwards emperor, and the Christian 
writers, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen. In 862 
the emperor Julian invited him to his court at 
Antioch, and made him his secretary. He 
returned to Athens in 868, and there passed 
the remainder of his life. There were extant 
m the time of Photius seventy-one orations 
UJ Himerius ; but of these only twenty-four 1 
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have come down to us complete. Edited by 
Wemsdorf, Gfittingen, 1790, and by Dtibner, 
1849. 

Himiloo (*I fsdkicop). 1. A Carthaginian, who 
conducted a voyage of discovery from Grades 
towards the N., along the W. shores of Europe, 
at the same time that Hanno undertook his 
vovage to the S. along the coast of Africa. 
[Hanno, No. 10.] Himilco represented that his 
further progress was prevented by the stagnant 
nature of the sea, loaded with sea weed, and by 
the absence of wind. His voyage is said to 
have lasted four months, but it is impossible to 
judge how far it was extended. Perhaps it was 
intentionally wrapt in obscurity by the com- 
mercial jealousy of the CarthaginianB. (Plin. ii. 
169; Avien. Or. Mar. 117, 888, 412.)— 2. Son of 
Hanno, commanded, together with Hannibal, 
son of Gisco [Hannibal, No. 1], a Carthagi- 
nian army in Sicily, and laid siege to Agrigen- 
tum, b.c. 406. Hannibal died before Agrigen- 
tum of a pestilence which broke out in the 
camp ; and Himilco, now left sole general, 
succeeded in taking the place, after a siege of 
nearly eight months (Diod. xiii. 80-114.) At a 
later period he carried on war against Diony- 
sius of Syracuse. In 895 he defeated Dionysius, 
and laid siege to Syracuse ; but, while pressing 
the siege of the city, a pestilence carried off a 
great numbfer of his men. In this weakened 
condition, Himilco was attacked and defeated 
by Dionysius, and was obliged to purchase his 
safety by an ignominious capitulation. Such 
was his grief and disappointment at this termi- 
nation to the campaign, that, on his return to 
Carthage, he put an end to his life by voluntary 
abstinence. (Diod. xiv. 41-76 ; Just. xix. 2.) — 8. 
The Carthaginian commander at Lilybaeum, 
which he defended with skill and bravery 
when it was attacked by the Homans, 250 (Pol. 
i. 41-68). — 4. Commander of the Carthaginian 
foroeB in Sicily during a part of the second Punic 
war, 214-212 (Liv. xxiv. 27-89).— 6. Sumamed 
Phamaeas, commander of the Carthaginian 
cavalry in the third Punic war. He deserted to 
the Romans, by whom he was liberally re- 
warded. (Appian, Pun. 97-109.) 

Hipp&na (rd "lmrava), a town in the N. of 
Sicily near Panormus (Pol. i. 24). 

Hipparohla (‘I mrapxta), wife of Crates the 
Cynic. [For details, see Crates, No. 8.] 

Hipparchu* (*I nrapxos). 1. Son of PiBis- 
tratus. [Pisistratidae.]— 8. A celebrated 
Greek astronomer, was a native of Nicaea in 
Bithynia, and flourished b.c. 162-145. He 
resided both at Rhodes and Alexandria. He 
was the true father of astronomy, but our 
knowledge of his greatness is derived from 
Ptolemy. He was the first who demonstrated 
the means of solving all triangles, rectilinear 
and Bpherical. He constructed a table of 
chords, of which he made the same sort of 
use as we make of our sines. He made more 
observations than his predecessors, and under- 
stood them better. He invented the plani- 
sphere, or the mode of representing the starry 
heavens upon a plane, and of producing the 
solution of problems of spherical astronomy. 
He is also the father of true geography, by his 
happy idea of marking the position of spots on 
the earth, as was done with the stars, by circles 
drawn from the pole perpendicularly to the 
equator : that is, oy latitudes and longitudes. 
The catalogue which Hipparchus constructed 
of the stars is preserved in the Almagest of 
Ptolemy. Hipparchus wrote numerous works, 
whioh are all lost with the exception of his 
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%^mdmajm^Mphaeiwmm^oiAia^ Ed. 
by Petariua, Baris, 1080. 

Hlpparlnufl (‘Iwo^of). 1. A Syracusan, 
father of Dion, and Aristomaohe, supported the 
elder Dionysins, who married his daughter 
Aristomaohe (Ar. Pol . ▼. 6 ; Pint. Dion, 8). — 8. 
Son of Dion, and grandson of the preceding, 
threw himself from the roof of a house, and was 
killed on the spot, when his father attempted, 
by restraint, to cure him of the dissolute habits 
winch he had acquired while under the power 
of Dionysius (Plut. Dion, 55 ; Ael. V. H. lii. 4). 
—3. Son of the elder Dionysius by Aristomaohe, 
daughter of No. 1, succeeded Callippus in the 
tyranny of Syracuse, b. o. 852. He was assassi- 
nated, after reigning two years. (Diod. xvi. 86.) 

Hipp&ris Cbnrapls: Camarina ), a river in 
the 8. of Sicuy, which flows into the sea near 
Camarina. 

Hipp&fUl ("Ixircuros), of Metapontum or Cro- 
ton, in Italy, one of the elder Pythagoreans, 
held the element of Are to be the cause of all 
things. In consequence of his making known 
the sphere, consisting of twelve pentagons, re- 
garded by the Pythagoreans as a secret, he is 
said to have perished in the sea as an impious 
man. (Diog. Laert. viii. 84 ; Iambi. Pyth. 18, 28.) 

Hipplas ('linrlas). 1. Son of Pisistratus. 
,[Pisistbatidae.] — 2. The Sophist, was a native 
•of Elis, and the contemporary of Socrates. His 
.fellow-citizens availed themselves of his abilities 
jn political matters, and sent him on a diploma- 
tic mission to Sparta. He travelled through 
•Greece for the purpose of acquiring wealth and 
.celebrity, by teaching and public speaking. His 
^character as a sophist, hiB vanity and boastful 
:arroganoe, are described in the two dialogues 
*of Plato, Hippiaa major and Hippiaa minor . 

Hippo ( < lnrv£j'), in Africa. 1. H. Begins 
<(L f3curi\uc6sl nr. Bonah , Bu.), a city on the 
coast of Numidia, W. of the mouth of the Bu- 
bricatus (Strab. p. 882 ; Sail. Jug. 19), cele- 
brated as the bishopric of St. Augustine. — 2. 
H. Di&rrhytus or Zaritus (‘I. Btdpporos : 
Bizerta ), a city on the N. coast of the Cartha- 
ginian territory (Zeugitana), W. of Utica, at the 
mouth of the Sinus Hipponensis (Plin. v. 28). 
—8. A town of the Carpetani in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, S. of Toletum. 

Hippocentauri. [Centaubi.] 

Hipp$c5on (‘Imroic^wv), son of Oebalus and 
Batea. After his father’s death, he expelled his 
brother, Tyndareua, in order to secure the king- 
dom; but Heracles led Tyndareua back, and 
t alew Hippocoon and his sons (Apollod. iii. 10, 4 ; 
Paus. iii. 1, 4). Ovid {Met. viii. 814) mentions 
?tbe sons among the Calydonian hunters. 

ifippoor&tes ('IwwoKpdrns). 1. Father of Pi- 

• sistrstns, the tyrant of Athens (Hdt. i. 59, v. 65). 

• —2. An Athenian, son of Megacles, was brother 

• of Clisthenes, the legislator, and grandfather, 
i through his-daughter, Agariste, of the illustrious 
(Pericles (HdA yi. 181).— 3* An Athenian, son of 
j&anthippuB wA brother of Pericles. He had 
three sons, who, «a well as their father, are 
•H a ded to by Aristophanes as men of a mean 
capacity sad dewcridaf .education (Ar. Nub. 1001, 
Therm. 278)/— 4. Aa Athenian, son of Ariphron, 
commanded the Athenians. 424, when he 
was defeated and slain by toe Boeotians at the 
battle of Delium (Thnc. iv. 82-101 ; Diod. xii. 
89).— 8. A Lacedaemonian, served under Min- 
derus on the Asiatic ooaet in 410, and after the 
defeat of Mindsms at Cysieus, became com- 
mander of the fleet. He was the anther of the 
well-known laoonio despatch, “Our ships (r& 
*«Aa) are lost; Mindarus is gone ; the men am 
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hungry ; what to do we know not.” (Zen. JEM. 
L 1, 28.)— 0. A Sicilian, suooeeded his brother 
Oleander as tyrant of Gela, 498. His reign 
was prosperous; and he extended his power 
over several other cities of Sicily. He died ita 
49L while besieging Hybla (Hdt. viii. 154).— 7. 
A Sicilian, brother of Epicydes.— 8. The most 
celebrated physician of antiquity. He was bom 
in the island of Cos about b. c. 460. He belonged 
to the family of the Asclepiadae, and was the 
son of Heraclides, who was also a physician. 
His mother’s name waB Phaenarete, who was 
said to be descended from Heracles. He was 
instructed in medical science by hiB father and 
by Herodicus, and he is said to have been also 
a pupil of Gordias of Leontini. He wrote, 
taught, and practised hiB profession at home ; 
travelled in different parts of the continent of 
Greece ; and died at Larissa in Thessaly, about 
857, at the age of 104. He had two sons, Thes- 
salus and Dracon, and a son-in-law, Polybus. 
all of whom followed the same profession, and 
who are snppoBed to have been the authors of 
some of the works in the Hippocratio collection. 
These are the only certain facts which we know 
respecting the life of Hippocrates ; but to these 
later writers have added a large collection of 
stories, many of which are clearly fabulous. 
Thus he is said to have stopped the plague at 
Athens by burning fires throughout the city, by 
suspending chaplets of flowers, and by the use of 
an antidote. It is also related that Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, king of Persia, invited Hippocrates 
to come to his assistance during a time of pesti- 
lence, but that Hippocrates refused his request, 
on the ground of his being the enemy of his 
country. — The writings which have come down 
to us under the name of Hippocrates were com- 
posed by several different persons, and are of 
very different merit. They are more than sixty 
in number, but of these only a few are certainly 
genuine. They are : — 1. npoyvw<rruc6v, Pra&- 
notionea or Prognosticon. 2. *A (popiapol, ApK 
oriami. 8. ’EnSripIuv Bi0\(a, De Morbta Po- 
pularibua (or Epidemiorum). 4. IIcpl Atcdrys 
^Otftav, De Rattone Victua in Morbia Aeutia , 
or Dp Diaeta Acutorum. 5. IIcpl 'Aiptov, 
'YBdrcw, Tfauv, De A&re, A quia, et Locia. 6. 
IIcpl tvv iv Ke^aAp TpotpAruv, De Capitis Vul~ 
neribue. Some of the other works were perhapp 
written by Hippocrates ; but the great majority 
of them were composed by his disciples and 
followers, many of whom bore the name pjf 
Hippocrates. The ancient physicians wrptp 
numerous commentaries on the works in the 
Hippocratio collection. Of these the mpst 
valuable are the commentaries of Galen. — Hjpr 
pocrates divided the causes of disease into 
principal classes : the one comprehending ftp 
influence of seasons, climates, water, situation, 
& c., and the other the influence of food, enejt 
cise, &c. He considered that while heat and 
cold, moisture and dryness, succeeded one 
another throughout the year, the human body 
underwent certain analogous changes, which 
influenced the diseases of the period. He sup- 
posed that the four fluids or humours of the 
body (blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) 
were the primary seat of disease; that health 
was the result of the due combination (or erasia) 
of these, and that, when this orasis was dis- 
turbed, disease was the consequence; that, in 
the course of a disorder that was proceeding 
favpurably, these humours underwent a certain 
change in quality (or coction), which was the 
sign pf returning health, aa preparing the way 
tor the expulsion of the mcdbid matter, or 
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m M &i and that these crises had a tendency to 
occur at certain stated periods, which were 
hince called 4 critical days.'— Hippocrates was 
evidently a person who not only had had great 
experience, but who also knew how to turn it to 
the best account ; and the number of moral re- 
flections and apophthegms that we meet with 
in his writings, some of which (as, for example, 
4 Life is short, and Art is long ’) have acquired 
a sort of proverbial notoriety, Bhow him to have 
been a profound thinker. His worlra are written 
in the Ionic dialect, and the style is so concise 
as to be sometimes extremely obscure. — The 
best edition of his works is by Littrl, Paris, 
1889 seq., with a French translation. 

Hippoortat ('ImroKfriivy, the ( Fountain of the 
Horse/ called by Persies Fons Caballinua ), was 
a fountain in Mt. Helicon in Boeotia, sacred to 
the Muses, said to have been produced by the 
horse Pegasus striking the ground with his feet. 

Hipp6d&mla ('Imroidfuid). 1. Daughter of 
Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis. For details 
see Oenomaus and Pelops. — 2. Wife of Piri- 
thous, at whose nuptials took place the cele- 
brated battle between the Centaurs and Lapi- 
thae. See Pibithous.— 8. See Bkiseis. 

Hiupftd&mus ('lmr68a/uos), a distinguished 
Greek architect, a native of Miletus, and the son 
of Euryphon or Euryooon. His fame rests on 
his construction, not of single buildings, but of 
whole cities. His first great work was the town 
of Piraeus, whioh he built under the auspiceB 
of Pericles. When the Athenians founded 
their colony of Thurii (b. o. 448), Hippodamus 
went out with the colonistB, and was the archi- 
tect of the new city. Hence he is often called 
a Thurian. He afterwards built Rhodes, b.c. 407. 
(Ar. Pol. ii. 5 ; Strab. p. 654 ; Diod. xii. 10.) 

Hippdldchus (*ImroAoxos), son of Bellero- 
phontes and Philonoe or Anticlea, and father of 
Glaucub. the Lycian prince. 

Hippotytt (‘imroAbTi?). 1. Daughter of Ares 
and Otrera, was queen of the Amazons, and sister 
of Antiope and Melanippe. She wore a girdle 
given to her by her father ; and when Heracles 
came to fetch this girdle, die was slain by him. 
[See p. 898.] According to another tradition, 
Hippolyte, with an army of Amazons, marched 
into Attica, to take vengeance on Theseus for 
having oarried off Antiope; but being conquered 
by Theseus, she fled to Megara, where she died 
of grief, and was buried (Pans. i. 41, 7 ; Plut. 
The*. 27 ; Apollod. ii. 5, 9). In some accounts 
Hippolyte, and not Antiope, is said to have been 
married to Theseus (Sohol. ad Eur. Hipp. 10 ; 
▲then. p. 557; Stat Theb. xii. 584). —38. Or 
▲stydaxnia, wife of Acastus, fell in love with 
Peleus. [See Acastus.] 

Hlpp&lvtus ('hnr4\vTos). 1. Son of Theseus 
by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons [see above], 
or her sister Antiope (Plut. The*. 28; Isocr. 
Panaih. 198 ; Diod. iv. 62 ; Pans. i. 2, 1). Ac- 
cording to the Attic story, which through the 
genius of Euripides has prevailed over the older 
Troezenian account, Theseus afterwards married 
Phaedra* who fell in love with Hippolytus, led 
thereto by Aphrodite, who was indignant be- 
cause Hippolytus preferred hunting to love. 
Phaedra, when her offers were rejected by her 
stepson, hanged herself, leaving a letter in 
which she aocused him to his father of having 
attempted her dishonour. Theseus thereupon 
cursed his son, and begged his father (Aegeus 
or Poseidon) to destroy him. Accordingly, as 
Hippolytus was driving in his chariot along the 
sea-coast, Poseidon sent forth a bull from the 
water. The homes were frightened, upset the 
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chariot, and dragged Hippolytus along the 
ground till he was dead. Troezen has a different 
local myth. Hippolytus has a temple and an 
image of great antiquity dedicated by Diomedes, 
who first sacrificed there. Every maiden before 
her marriage dedicates in this temple a lock of 
her hair. The story of his death is denied, but 
he was placed in the stars as the Charioteer. 
They showed also a myrtle in the neighbouring 
temple of Aphrodite connected with the story 
of the love of Phaedra, whose tomb is hard by; 
and a statue called AsdepiuB, whioh is said oy 
the Troezenians to be really the image of Hip- 
polytus. (Paus. ii. 82 ; cf. Diod. iv. 62 ; Eur. Hijzp. 
1424.) At Epidaurus there was a stele on winch 
it was recorded that Hippolytus dedicated twenty 
horses toAsclepius, and also a tradition that 
he was restored to life by Asclepius, and went to 
Arioia in Italy, where he became king and made 
a grove for Artemis (Paus. ii. 27, 4). In this 
story the Latin poets make him take the name 
of Virbius and exclude horses from the grove 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 774; Ov. Met. rv. 644; Stat. 
Silv. iii. 1, 55; Ov. Fast. in. 266; cf. Hor. Od. 
iv. 7, 25, who follows Euripides and denies the 
restoration to life). There is no great probability 
in the theory now held by many that Hippolytus 
and Phaedra have to do with the sun and moon. 
It is better to regard Hippolytus as an ancient 
local deity of Troezen who has been altered into 
a hero. He was probably originally, as a god at 
once of purity and of hunting, the male counter- 
part of Artemis, and the story of his death is 
partly a reminiscence of a struggle between his 
worship and that of Poseidon, and partly derived 
from some ritual involving the dedication or 
sacrifice of horses. Again, there may be a 
question whether his name was derived from the 
story or the story, to some extent, from his 
name. How the story of Phaedra came in is 
not so clear, but it has been suggested with some 
probability that it arose from his reputation for 
continence and purity of life. The mingling of 
his worship with that of Asclepius transformed 
him into a mortal hero raised from death by 
Asclepius ; and in Italy, because of his connexion 
with Artemis and with horses, he became iden- 
tified with the Italian deity Virbius, a sort of 
Tree-spirit worshipped in conjunction with 
Diana at Aricia. [Diana; Virbius.] — 2. Of 
Rome, a Christian writer at the end of the 2nd 
and beginning of the 8rd centuries. [See Diet, 
of Chrutt. Biogr.] 

Hipp5m6don yhnropibtov), son of Aristo- 
machus, or, according to Sophocles, of Talaus, 
was one of the Seven against Thebes, where he 
was slain during the siege by Hyperbius or 
Ismarus (Aesch. Sept. 490 ; Soph. 0. 0. 1818 ; 
Apollod. iii. 6, 8). 

Hipp&tn&nes ('Imro/Uyris). 1. Son of Mega- 
reus, and great-grandson of Poseidon, conquered 
Atalanta in the foot-race. For details see 
Atalanta, No. 2.-8. A descendant of Codrus, 
the fourth of the decennial arohons. Incensed 
at the barbarous punishment which he inflicted 
on his daughter, the Attic nobles deposed 
him, 722 b.c., and thenceforth the dignity no 
longer appertained exclusively to the descen- 
dants of Medon. (Heracl. Pol. i. ; Damasc. p. 42.) 

Kippon flinrav), of Rhegium, a philosopher 
of uncertain date, belonging to the Ionian 
school. He was aocused of Atheism, and so 
got the surname of the Melian, as agreeing in 
sentiment with Diagoras. He held water and 
fire to be the principles of all things, the latter 
springing from the former, and developing it- 
self by generating the universe (Ariel Met. 1 8). 
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ffippdnax ('ImrihraQ, of Ephesus, ton of 
Pvtheus and Protis, was, after Archilochus and 
Simonides, the third of the Iambic poets of 
Greece. He flourished b.c. 546-520. He was 
distinguished for his love of liberty, and having 
been expelled from his native city by the 
tyrants, he took up his abode at Clazomenae, 
for which reason he is sometimes called a 
Glazomenian. In person, Hipponax was little, 
ttiin, and ugly, but very strong. The two 
brothers Bupalus and Athenis, who were sculp- 
tors of Chios, made statues of Hipponax, in 
which they caricatured his natural ugliness; 
and he in return directed all the power of his 
satirical poetry against them, and especially 
against Bupalus. The sculptors are said by 
some writers to have hanged themselves in 
despair. (Hor. Epod. vi. 14 ; Plin. xxxvi. 11 ; 
Strab. p. 642 ; Aelian, V. IT. x. 6 ; Athen. p. 
552.) Hipponax was celebrated in antiquity 
for the severity of hiB satires. He severely 
chastised the effeminate luxury of his Ionian 
brethren; he did not spare his own parents; 
and he ventured even to ridicule the gods. — In 
his satires he introduced a spondee or a trochee 
in the last foot, instead of an iambus. This 
change made the verse irregular in its rhythm, 
and gave it a sort of halting movement, whence 
it was called the Choliambus (x»Aio/4/9oy, lame 
iambic), or Iambus Scazon (cricdfa v, limping). 
He also wrote a parody on the Iliad. Frag- 
ments edited by Welcker, Gotting. 1817, and by 
Bergk, in the Poetae Lyrici Graeci. 

2upp5nlcus. [Callias and Hipponicus.] 

Hipponlum. [Vibo.] 

Hipp6n5us. [Bellerophon.] 

Hippdt&des (W ordbrjs), son of Hippotes: 
that is, Aeolus. [Aeolub, No. 2.] Hence the 
Aeoliae Insulae are called Hippotadae regnum. 
(Ov. Met. xiv. 86). 

HippStOI ('lirirdrns). 1. Father of Aeolus. 
[Aeolub, No. 2.] — 2. Son of Phylas by a 
daughter of Iolaus, great-grandson of Heracles, 
and father of Aletos. When the Heraclidae 
invaded Peloponnesus, Hippotes killed the 
seer Camus. The army in consequence began 
to suffer very severely, and Hippotes by the 
command of an oracle was banished for ten 
years. (Apollod. ii. 8, 8 ; Paus. iii. 18, 8 ; Diod. 
v. 0.)-3. Son of Creon king of Corinth. 
[Jabon.1 

Hippothfion ( , Imro0<W), an Attic hero, son of 
Poseidon and Alope, the daughter of Cercyon. 
He had a heroum at Athens ; and one of the 
Attic phylae, or tribes, was called after him 
Hippothoontis. (Paus. i. 5, 88, 89.) 

Hipp5th6ui (‘IwirMoor). 1. Son of Cercyon, 
and father of Aepytus, succeeded Agapenor as 
king in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 5, 45).—*. Son of 
IjetnuB, grandson of Teutamus, and brother of 
Pylaeus, led a band of Pelasgians from Larissa 
to the assistance of the Trojans. He was slain 
by the Telamonian Ajax (II. ii. 842, xvii. 288). 

Hirplni, a Samnite people, whose name is 
said to come from the Sabine word hirpus, 
a wolf,' dwelt in the S. of Samnium, between 
Apulia, Lucania and Campania. Their chief 
town was Aeculanum. [Sahnites.] 

Hirtlus, A., belonged to a plebeian family 
which came probably from Ferentinum in the 
territory of the Heraici. He was the personal 
and political friend of Caesar the dictator. In 
B.c. 58 he was Caesar’s legatus in Gaul, and 
during the Civil war his name constantly 
appears in Cicero's correspondence. He was 
one of the ten praetors nominated by Caesar for 
46, and daring Caesar's absence in Afxtoa he 
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lived principally at his Tusoulan estate, which 
was contiguous to Cicero's villa. Though 
politically opposed, they were on friendly 
terms, and Cicero gave Hirtius lessons in 
oratory. (Cic. ad Earn. vii. 88, ix. 6, rvi. 18; 
Suet. Bhet. 1.) In 44 Hirtius reoeived Belgio 
Gaul for his provinoe, but he governed it by 
deputy, and attended Caesar at Borne, who 
nominated him and Vibius Pansa consuls for 
48. After Caesar’s assassination (44) Hirtius 
first joined Antony, but, being disgusted by the 
despotic arrogance of the latter, he retired to 
Puteoli, where he renewed his intercourse with 
Cicero. Later in the year he resided at his 
Tusculan villa, where he was attacked by a 
dangerous illness, from which he never per- 
fectly recovered. On the 1st of January, 48, 
Hirtius and Pansa entered on their consulship, 
according to Caesar’s arrangement. The two 
consuls were sent with Octavian against 
Antony, who was besieging Deo. Brutus at 
Mutina. Pansa was defeated by Antony, and 
died of a wound which he had received m the 
battle. Hirtius retrieved this disaster by defeat- 
ing Antony, but he also fell on the 27th of 
April, in leading an assault on the besiegers' 
camp. (Appian, B. C. iii. 60-71 ; Dio Cass, 
xlvi. 80-89 ; Ov. Triat. iv. 10, 0 ; Tibull. iii. 6, 
18.) Octavian sent the bodies of the Blain 
consuls to Borne, where they were received 
with extraordinary honoure, and publicly buried 
in the Field of Mars (Yell. Pat. ii. 62). To 
Octavian their removal from the scene waB so 
timely, that he was accused by many of 
murdering them (Dio Cass. xlvi. 89; Suet. 
Aug. 11 ; Toe. Ann. i. 10). Hirtius wrote the 
8th book of the Gallic War ; and the authorship 
of the Alexandrian , African , and Spanish was 
ascribed by some to Hirtius, by others to 
Oppius (Suet. Jul. 56). It ispossible that 
Hirtius wrote the Alexandrian War ; but the 
inferior Btyle of the African and Spanish wars 
makes it tolerably certain that they were not 
his work, nor that of Oppius either. They 
seem also to be written by some one who took 
part in the campaigns, from which both Hirtius 
and Oppius were absent. 

Hirtuleiui, a distinguished officer of Ser- 
torius in Spain. In b.c. 78 he was routed and 
slain near Italica in Baetioa by Metellus 
(Appian. B. C. i. 100). 

Kiipalis, more rarely Hispal (Seville), a 
town of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetioa, 
founded by the Phoenicians, was situated on 
the left bank of the Baetis, and was in reality a 
seaport, for, although 600 stadia from the sea, 
the river is navigable for considerable vessels up 
to the town. Under the Bomans Hispalis was 
the third town in the province, Corauba and 
Gades being the first two. It was patronised 
by Caesar, because Corduba had espoused 
the side of Pompey. He made it a Roman 
colony, under the name of Julia Bonrnla or 
Bomuleneie , and a conventus juridicuB or town 
of assize. Under the Goths and Vandals 
HUpalis was the chief town in the S. of Spain 
and under the Arabs was the capital of a separ 
rate kingdom. (Strab. p. 141 ; Bell. Alex . 51 ; 
Dio Cass, xl iii. 89.) 

Hisptala or IbSrla ('Icnwfa, ’Utypla : His- 
pfinus, IberaB : Spam), a peninsula in the SW. 
of Europe, is connected with the land only on 
the NE., where the Pyrenees form its boun- 
dary, and is surrounded on all other sides by 
the sea : on the E. and S. by the Mediterranean, 
on the W. by the Atlantic, and on the N. by the 
Cantabrian sea. Vague legends of Spain had 



l ea ched the Greeks, doubtless through Phoeni- 
riens at «i early period, even as early as Hesiod 
(who mentions Erythea: Th. 290), and the 
(yrio poets of the 7th century b.c (Strab. p. 
146). Pindar mentions also the 'Pillars of 
Hsreulea’ {'Hpaic\4os (naked: 01. iii. 44, 
lathm. iii. 80) as the limits of the world. The 
oountry generally was first mentioned by 
Heeataeus (about b.o. 600) under the name of 
Iberia ; but this name originally indicated only 
the B. ooast : the W. coast beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules was called Tarteseie (Tomcrcrls ) ; 
and the interior of the oountry Oeltica (4 
Kukruef)). Herodotus also speaks of Iberia, 
but his information does not extend much 
beyond the country about Gades (i. 168, iv. 8, 
162). At a later time the Greeks applied the 
name of Iberia, which is usually derived from 
the river Iberus, to the whole oountry. Con- 
siderably neater knowledge of the coast, 
though probably not of the interior, was 
possessed by Eratosthenes and Pytheas (Strab. 
pp. 64, 92), of whose writings Avienus, many 
centuries later, made use for his Ora Maritime 
fin which he used also earlier writers, such as 
Heeataeus). But neither Greeks nor Romans 
had any accurate knowledge of the country be- 
fore the second Punic war. The name Hiepania , 
by which the Romans call the country, first 
occurs at the time of the Roman invasion. 
The origin of the name is quite uncertain, 
though some take it to be merely a corruption 
pf the name Hesperia, or 'western land,’ by 
which it was known to the Italians and Italian 
Greeks. It may be of a Basque or Iberian 
origin to which we have no clue. — Spain is a 
very mountainous country. The principal 
mountains are, in the NE. the Pyrenees 
[Pveenaeus MJ, and in the centre of the 
country the Idubeda, which runs parallel with 
the Pyrenees from the land of the Cantabri to 
the Mediterranean, and the Obobpeda or 
Obtospeda, which begins in the oentre of the 
Idubeda, runs SW. throughout Spain, and 
terminates at Calpe. The rivers of Spain are 
numerous. The six most important are the 
Ibebus (Ebro), Baetib (Guadalquivir), and 
Anas (Chuadiana), in the E. and S. ; and the 
Tagus, Dubius (JJouro), and Mmius (Minho), 
in the W, Spain was considered by the an- 
cients very fertile, but more especially the S. 
port of the oountry, Baetica and Lusitania, 
which were also praised for their climate. The 
central and N. parts of the country were less 
productive, and the climate in these districts 
was cold in winter. In the S. there were numer- 
ous flocks of sheep, the wool of whioh was 
celebrated in foreign countries. The Spanish 
horses and asses were sIbo much valued in 
antiquity; and on the ooast there was abun- 
dance of fish. The country produced a great 
quantity of com, oil, wine, flue, figs, and other 
bruits. But the principal riches of the oountry 
consisted in mineral productions, of whioh the 
neatest quantify was found in Turdetania. 
Gold was found in abundance in various parts 
of the oountry; still more important were the 
silver mines, of which the most oelebrated were 
near Carthago Nova, Hipa, Sisapon, and Cas- 
tillo. (Strab. p. 146 ; Plin. xxxiii 66-160.) The 
precious stones, copper, lead, tin, and other 
metals, were also found in more or less abun- 
dance. [As to the probability that the Tin 
Men ds were off the NW. ooast of Spain, see 
Cassctebzdxs Insulas.] The most ancient 
inhabitants of Spain were the Iberi, who were 
6 distinct peo ple, thoug h their 
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loosely used by Greeks and Romans to desfe* 
nate all the mixed races of the peninsula. 
The Iberi dwelt on both sides of the Pyrenees, 
and were found in the S. of Gaul, as far as the 
Rhone. Of their origin and language no cer- 
tain account can be given; but it is probable 
that the Basques of to-day are the remnants 
of this people, who once oocupied the whole of 
Spain. They seem to have been akin to the 
Finnish, not to the Indo- Germanic stock. Celts 
afterwards crossed the Pyrenees, and became 
mingled with the Iberi, whence arose the 
mixed race of the Celtiberi, who dwelt chiefly 
in the high table-land in the centre of the 
oountry. [Celtxbebi.] But besides this mixed 
race of the Celtiberi, there were also several 
tribes, both of Iberians and Celts, who were 
never united with one another. The unmixed 
Iberians, from whom the Basques are descended, 
dwelt chiefly in the Pyrenees and on the 
coasts, and their most distinguished tribes were 
the Astubes, Cantabri, Vaccaei, Ac. The 
unmixed Celts dwelt chiefly on the river Anas, 
and in the NW. comer of the country or 
G&llaecia. Besides these inhabitants, there 
were Phoenician and Carthaginian settlements 
on the ooasts, of whioh the most important 
were Gadeb and Cabthago Nova; there were 
likewise Greek colonies, such as Ehpobiae and 
Saguntum ; and lastly the conquest of the coun- 
try by the Romans introduced many Romans, 
whose customs, civilisation, and language, gra- 
dually spread over the whole peninsula, and 
effaced the national characteristics of the ancient 
population. The spread of the Latin language 
m Spain seems to have been facilitated by the 
schools established by Sertorius, in whioh both 
the languages and literatures of Greece and 
Rome were taught. Under the empire some of 
the most distinguished Latin writers were na- 
tives of Spain, Buch as the two Senecas, Lucan, 
Martial, Quintilian, Silius Italicus, Pomponius 
Mela, Prudentius, and others. — The ancient 
inhabitants of Spain were a proud, brave, and 
warlike race ; easily excited and ready to take 
offence; inveterate robbers; moderate in the 
use of food and wine ; fond of song and of the 
dance ; lovers of their liberty, and ready at all 
times to sacrifice their lives rather than submit 
to a foreign master. The Cantabri and inhabi- 
tants of the mountains in the N. were the 
fiercest and most uncivilised of all the tribes; 
the Vaccaei and the Turdetani were the most 
civilised ; and the latter people were not only 
acquainted with the alphabet, but possessed a 
literature which contained records of their his- 
tory, poems, and collections of laws composed 
in verse.— The history of Spain begins with 
the invasion of the country by the Carthagini- 
ans, b. o. 288 ; for up to that time hardly any- 
thing was known of Spain except the existence 
of two powerful commercial states in the W., 
Tabtesbus and Gadeb. After the first Punic 
war Hamiloar, the father of Hannibal, formed 
the plan of conquering Spain, in order to obtain 
for the Carthaginians possessions which might 
indemnify them for the loss of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. Under his command (289-228), and that 
of his son-in-law and successor, Hasdrubal 
(228-220), the Carthaginians conquered the 
greaterpart of the SE. of the peninsula as far 
as the Iberus; and Hasdrubal founded the im- 
portant city of Carthago Nova. The succe ss e s 
of the Carthaginians excited the jealousy of 
the Romans; and a treaty was made between 
the two nations about 228, by which the 
Carthaginians bound themselves not to r 
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41m Iberus. (Pol ii. 180 The town of Begun- and formed three provinces, Tarraoonensis 
tom, although on the W. tide of the river, wee Baetiea, end Lutitania, in b. o. 17 (App. Hurp. 
under the protection of the Bomens ; end the 108; Dio Case. liii. 18 ; Strab. p. 186 : the ex- 
oeptnze of this town by Hannibal, in 219, was the pression ‘ utraque Hispania’ in Mon. Aneyr. 
immediate cense of the second Panic war. In refers to the distinction between imperial and 
the coarse of this war the Romans drove the senatorial Spain). The province Tarraeon * 
Carthaginians ont of the peninsula, and be- ensis, which derived its name from Terraco, 
came masters of their possessions in the S. of the oapital of the province, was far the largest 
the country. But many tribes in the oentre of the three, and comprehended the whole of 
of the country, which had been only nominally the N., W., and oentre of the peninsula. The 
subject to Carthage, still retained their virtual province Baetiea, which derived its name from 
independence; and the tribes in the N. and the river Baetis, was separated from Lusitania 
NW. of the country had been hitherto quite on the N. and W. by the river Anas, and from 
unknown both to the Carthaginians and to the Tarraconensis on the £. by a line drawn from 
Romans. There now arose a long and bloody the river Anas to the promontory Charidemus 
struggle between the Romans and the various in the Mediterranean. The province Lust- 
tribes in Spain, and it was nearly two centuries tania, which corresponded very nearly in ex- 
before the Romans succeeded in subduing tent to the modem Portugal, was separated 
entirely the whole of the peninsula. The from Tarraconensis on the N. by the river 
Celtiberians were conquered by the elder Cato Durius, from Baetiea on the B. by the Anas, 
(196) and Tib. Gracchus, the father of the two and from Tarraconensis on the E. by a line 
tribunes (179). The Lusitanians, who long drawn from the Durius to the Anas, between 
resisted the Romans under their brave leader the territories of the Yettones and Carpetani 
Viriathus, were obliged to submit, about the Augustus made Baetiea a senatorial province, 
year 187, to D. Brutus, who penetrated as far but reserved the government of the two others 
as Gallaecia ; but it was not till Numantia was for the Caesar ; so that the former was governed 
taken by Scipio Africanus the yoUnger, in 188, by a proconsul appointed by the senate, and 
that the Romans obtained the undisputed the latter by imperial legati. In Baetiea, 
sovereignty over the various tribes in the Corduba was the seat of government; in 
oentre of the country, and of the Lusitanians Tarraconensis Tarraco ; and in Lusitania Au- 
to the 8. of the Tagus. A serious insurrection gusta Bmerita. The NW. or most turbulent 
of the Celtiberians and LuBitanianB was sub- part of Tarraconensis (which included Gal- 
dued by Didius and CrassuB in 98-98. Julius laeoia, or Callaecia) was permanently occupied 
Caesar, after his proctorship, subdued the by three legions, two in Astoria with their 
Lusitanians N. of the Tagus (60). The Can- head-quarters between Lancia and Asturica, 
tabri, Astures, and other tribes in the moun- and one in Cantabria. On the reorganisation 
tains of the N., were finally subjugated by of the empire by Constantine, Spain, together 
Augustus and his generals. The whole pen- with Gaul and Britain, was under the general 
insula was now subject to the Romans; and administration of the Praqfectus Praetorio 
Augustus founded in it several colonies, and OaUiae , one of whose three vicarii had the 
caused excellent roads to be made throughout government of Spain, and usually resided at 
the country. In Spain before the death of Hispalis. At the same time the country was 
Augustus, there were nearly fifty communities divided into seven provinces : Baetiea , JLttsi- 
with full citizenship, and about as many more tania, Gallaecia, Tarraconensis , Oarthagini - 
with Latin rights ; and within the Bame period eneis , Bale ares , and Mauretania Tingitana 
in all the E. and S. of Spain Roman dress in Africa (which was then reckoned part of 
and manners prevailed. That Spain, except Spain, and with its troops helped to protect 
the N. and Nw. was more completely Roman- the S. of Spain from the incursions of Moorish 
ised in language and customs than any other pirates). The capitals of these seven pro- 
province was due greatly to the influence of vinces were respectively Hispalis, Augusta 
the numerous colonies and municipia, partly to Bmerita, Bracara , Caesaraugusta , Carthaao 
its easy trade and commerce directly with Italy, Nova , Palma, and Tingis . In a. d. 409 the 
and partly also that it did not preserve its old Vandals and Suevi, together with other bar- 
cantonal arrangement nor even its old religious barians, invaded Spain, and obtained posses- 
meetings in the same way as did the Celts of sion of the greater part of the country. In 
Gaul. The towns of Corduba, Gades, Bmerita, 414 the Visigoths, as allies of the Roman em- 
Bilbilis, Calagurris, and others fostered pire, attacked the Vandals, and in the course 
Latin literature and produced writers such of four years (414-418) compelled a great part 
as Quintilian, Martial, Seneca, Luoan, Mela, of the peninsula to submit again to the 
end Columella. The Romans had as early as Romans. In 429 the Vandals left Spain, and 
the end of the second Punio war reckoned crossed over into Africa under tneir king 
Spain as a province, and from the year 206 two Genseric ; after which time the Suevi estab- 
prooonsuls were chosen for the oommand(Appian, lished a powerful kingdom in the S. of the 
Hisp. 88): but the organisation of two prov- peninsula. Soon afterwards the Visigoths again 
inoes, separated from one another by the Iberus, mvaded Spain, and after many years’ struggle, 
and called Hispania Citerior and Hispania succeeded in conquering the whole p enin su l a. 
Ulterior, the former being to the E.. and the which they kept for themselves, and continued 
latter to the W. of the river, dates from 197, the masters of the country for two centuries, 
after whioh two praetors with proconsular till they were in their turn conquered by the 
power were annually appointed to administer Arabs, ▲. D. 712. 

them (Liv. xxviii. 2, xxxi. 27). The Baltus Hispellum (Hispellas, -fitis: HispeUenris : 

Oastulonensis was regarded as the dividing line, BpeUo), a town in Umbria, and a Roman colony, 

and Carthago Nova became chief town of the with the name of Colonia Julia H i s pe l lum 

Hither, Corduba of the Further, Spain. In (Strab. p. 227 ; Plin. iii. 118). 

oonsequenoe of there being two provinces, we Tfistiaca JHestiaeotis.] 

frequently find the country called Hispamae, Hiftiaeus (Wi«Zw), tyrant of Miletus, was 

Augustus made a new division of the eountry, left with the other Iomans to guard the bridge 
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of boots over the Danube, when Darius in- 
vaded Scythia (a. o. 518). He opposed the 
proposal of Miltiades, the Athenian, to destroy 
the bridge, and leave the Persians to their fate, 
and was in consequence rewarded by Darius 
with the rule of Mytilene, and with a district 
in Thrace, where he built a town called Myr- 
cinus, apparently with a view of establishing 
an independent kingdom (Hdt. iv. 187-141, v. 
11). This excited the suspicions of Darius, 
who invited Histiaeus to Susa, where he treated 
him kindly, but prohibited him from return- 
ing (Hdt. v. 28). Tired of the restraint in 
which he was kept, he induced his kinsman 
Aristagoras to persuade the Ionians to revolt, 
hoping that a revolution in Ionia might lead to 
his release. A curious story is told of his method 
of communicating : that he shaved the head of 
a trusty slave, tattooed on it his message, and 
sent him to Aristagoras when the hair had 
grown (Hdt. v. 85). His design succeeded. 
Darius allowed Histiaeus to depart (496) on his 
engaging to reduce Ionia. The revolt, however, 
was nearly put down when Histiaeus reached 
the coast. Here Histiaeus threw off the mask, 
and after raising a small fleet carried on war 
against the Persians for two years, and obtained 
possession of Chios. In 494 he made a descent 
upon the Ionian coast, but was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Harpagus. Artaphernes, the 
satrap of Ionia, caused him to be put to death by 
impalement, and sent his head to the king. 
(Hdt. v. 106-107 ; vi. 1-80.) 

Histdnlum (Histoniensis : Vatto d'Anvmone), 
a town of the Frentani on the Adriatic coast 
(Plin. iii. 166). 

H5m5rldae fO/oipfficu), the name of a family 
or gene in Chios, which claimed descent from 
Homer (Strab. p. 645). Some modem writers 
have formed a theory that they were a hereditary 
guild of rhapsodists, and refer to Pindar, Nem. 
u. 2. But there is no positive authority for the 
connexion of the Chian gens with any school 
of rhapsodists. The word *0 firjpldcu in Pindar 
and in Plato (Rep. p. 599, Ion, p. 580, Phaedr. 
p. 252) need not mean more than BtudentB of 
Homeric poetry, though it is by no means im- 
probable that rhapsodists may have been so 
called. 

Homftrltae ('Ojirjpirai), a people of Arabia 
Felix, who migrated from the interior to the S. 
part of the W. coast, and established themselves 
m the territory of the Sabaei (in El Yemen), 
where they founded a kingdom, which lasted 
more than five centuries, with an extensive 
commerce in frankincense (Plin. vi. 121 ; Ptol. 
vi. 7: Procop. B. P. i. 19). 

Homirui Opaipos). 1. The great epic poet 
of Greece. His poems formed the basis of 
Greek literature, and they were appealed to as 
the authority on morals and religion in a 
manner which justifies the assertion that they 
were the Bible of the Greek nation in pagan 
times. Every Greek who had reoeived a liberal 
education was perfectly well acquainted with 
them from his childhood, and had learnt them 
by heart at school; but nobody could state 
anything certain about their author. His date 
and birthplace were equally matters of dispute. 
Seven cities claimed Homer as their countryman, 

Smyrna, Bhodos, Colophon, Salami*, Chios, Argos, 


The author of the Eynrn to ApoUo spoke of 
himself as a blind old man of Chios, and as this 
hymn was ascribed to Homer it was taken as 
1 for the blindness and the Chian 
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origin of Homer himself. The claim of Colophon 
rests on the Margitee. The other cities are 
mentioned in epigrams of uncertain date; and 
tradition gives nun a name Melesigenes, prob- 
ably from Meles, a river of old Smyrna. The 
traditions of his date are no less divergent, vary- 
ing between 1050 b.c., which seems to be the 
date assigned by Aristotle and Aristarchus, and 
850, which is the date given by Herodotus (ii. 58). 
The earliest mention of Homer is about b.c. 700 
by Callinus (as cited by PanB. ix. 9, 5), who 
ascribed to him the epic Thebais . Herodotus 
states that Clisthenes of Sicyon, about 680 b.c., 
was jealous of the fame which the Iliad gave 
to Argos (Hdt. v. 67). Homer is mentioned 
(with blame) by Xenophanes b.c. 510 (ap. Sext. 
Emp. adv . Math. ix. 198) : at about the same 
date Simonides of Cos (Pr. 85) makeB the 
earliest quotation from the Iliad (vi. 148), and 
calls the author a Chian. The extant Lives of 
Homer (Westermann, Vitarum Script . Qraec. 
Min.) are probably not earlier than the 2nd 
century aj>. They preserve, however, some 
local traditions and some epigrams on which the 
narratives seemed to bo based. The common 
tradition related that he was the son of Maeon 
(hence called Maeonidee ), and that in his old 
age he was blind and poor. Homer was uni- 
versally regarded by the ancients aB the author 
of the two great poems of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Other poems were also attributed to Homer the 
genuineness of which w&b at all times disputed ; 
but the Iliad and Odyssey were ascribed to him 
by the concurrent voice of antiquity. It is true 
that a school of critics called ol Xuplfams 
(i Separators] ), among whom were Xenon and 
Hellanicus, about the year 200 b.c., held that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were by different authors ; but 
they were opposed by Aristarchus and others, 
ana apparently the theory died out, for Seneca 
discredits it (deBrev. Vit. 18), and Suidas, about 
1100 a.d., speaks of Homer as ‘ undisputed* 
author of both epics. Such continued to be 
the prevalent belief of modem times. The 
first note of dissent was the surmise of the 
Neapolitan Vico, aj>. 1780, that there were 
several authors of the Homeric poems, of whom 
the earliest wrote the Iliad in N. Greece, and 
the second wrote the Odyssey in SW. Greece. 
But this theory was not supported by argument, 
and the great change in opinion came m 1795, 
when F. A. Wolf wrote hiB famous Prolegomena j 
in which he endeavoured to show that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were not two complete poems, but 
small, separate, independent epic songs, cele- 
brating single exploits of the heroes, and that 
these lays were for the first time written down 
and united, as the Iliad and Odyssey, by Pisis- 
tratus, the tyrant of Athens, and were afterwards 
still further altered and brought into harmony 
by revisers (fttaowci/curroQ and critics. The argu- 
ments for this conclusion were chiefly the sup- 
posed impossibility of so long a poem as either 
of the epics being composed or handed down 
without writing, and the fact (as it was alleged) 
that writing was unknown to the Greeks in the 
tenth century b.c. In reply to this it is urged 
with much force that such feats of memory are 
not uncommon : e.g. the German poem P arrival, 
which was composed in the thirteenth oentnry 
by an author unable to write* is longer than the 
Iuad ; moreover Xenophon (Symp. 8, 6) speaks 
as though it was considered quite possible to 
commit the whole Iliad and Odyssey to memory. 

do not takeus bacf beyond the seventh oentnry 
l.o., it is a disputed point whether writing on 
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other materials may not have been much earlier the greatest authority, though more or lees 
among the Greeks, as it was oertainly among divergent opinions, especially from those of Mr. 
the Phoenicians. As to the evidence of the f ebb, Mr. Leaf, Mr. Monro and Mr. Lang. The 
collection by Pisistratus, it should not be for- great period of the Achaean power in Qxeeoe, and 
gotten that we have no authorities for this particularly at Myoenae, seems to have been the 
earlier than the first century b.c. (Cic. de Or. thirteenth and twelfth cent, b.c.j and this power 
iiL 84, 187; Paus. vii. 26), and it is certainly seems to have fallen through the Dorianattaoks 
strange that if the story is true it is not alluded about 1000 a.c. It was succeeded by a time of 
to in Aristotle. It is a much more probable inferior civilisation (as may be gathered from 
conception that the Iliad, so far from being a the discoveries by the spade among other evi- 
mere agglomeration of original Bhort lays or dences : e.g. from a comparison of the pottery 
ballads pieced together by comparatively in- at Mycenae and the oldest pottery at OWmpia, 
significant men of the sixth century, was a which is post-Dorian). It ib a reasonable con- 
great epic based, no doubt, upon popular elusion (though some dispute it) that the author 
legends and ballads, but still in its original of the primary Iliad was pre-Dorian : first be- 
form a complete poem. Hence it is now com- cause ne shows no knowledge of the Dorian 
monly held that the Iliad as we have it is greatly invasion nor of the Ionians in Asia (where 
expanded from the epic of the original Homer Miletus is still held by barbarous Canons) ; and 
by the insertion at varioui dates of episodes: secondly, because the picture of civilisation in 
which accounts for inconsistencies and discrep- the Iliad is higher than anything which scrims 



Apotheosis of Homer. (Part of the relief now in the British Museum, escribed to Areheleus.) 


ancies. Homer, who came at the end rather to have followed that conquest until a consider- 
than the beginning of a poetical period, wrote able period had elapsed. The manner of life 
a primary ‘AchiUeid’ or ‘Wrath,’ finished and also and the geographical descriptions of the 
perfect in itself, and the interpolations were Iliad would better suit the age beforte than after 
due to the rhapsodists who reoited it, the the commercial activity of the Ionians was 
piecing together of interpolations and original beginning. The primary Iliad is therefore as- 
to the school of followers called Homeridae cribed to the eleventh century b.o., somewhat 
who were established in Chios. This was the later than the remains found at Mycenae, which 
view to dbme extent put forward by Nitsch most experts date about 1160 and consider to 
and developed with great force and acuteness belong to a civilisation slightly less advanced 
of criticism by Grote. Since hiB time many than that of the poems.. The Iliad itself is a 
other considerations have come in from re- court poem dealing with the greatness of 
searches into the history of language and of art. princes, not, like the chief poem of Hesiod, with 
For those who assume the theory to be correct the condition of the common people, who, indeed, 
in its main outline, there are venous points to are disparaged and contemned. All this will 
be discussed : the date and country*)! the pri- convey the impression — not, of course, the cei 
njaiy epic ; whether the precise portions of the tainty— -that it was composed to be song in the 
Diad belonging to it were correctly assigned by palaces of Achaean princes and wealthy Achaean 
Grote; the manner in which it was altered, nobles. There is probability in the view that 
translated, or redacted into its present shape it was oomposed originally in Thessaly, whose 
end dialect. These again are opposed by the hero, Achilles, it specially glorifies; and ^ this 
more conservative view which believes in a would help to account fertile fact that the drees 
much greater unity of composition. It is only in the Iliad is quite different from the Oriental 
possible her# to sketch some general conclusions type belonging to Mycenae, and for the menti on 
which may be gathered from the works of those of iron (which is totally absent in the remains 
who have veoentiy discussed the subject with taom Myoenae) as being to some extant used. 
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SMBer’i description of fortresses and houses 
would suggest some acquaintance with Mycenae: 
but possibly the poet describes the actual life of 
Thessaly rather than of Mycenae. This great 
epic of the Aohaeans was then carried by the 
emigrants to Asia Minor; but it is oonoeived 
by those who maintain a greatly divided author- 
mp that later bards introduced episodes to 
glorify the heroes of families by whom they 
were patronised, or sometimes to honour a 
deity at whose festival they were reciting. Yet 
each poet who expanded the primary Hiad by 
any such episode added it to the epic under the 
original name, and it becomes difficult, or rather 
impossible, to judge exactly where the junction 
was made. In Mr. Leafs scheme the primary 
Iliad recounted the quarrel of Agamemnon ana 
Achilles, and the promise of Zeus, in book i. 
and part of ii. ; the consequent rout of the 
(xi.); the exploits and death of Patroclus 
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(xvi.) and the death of Hector (xxii.), with cer- 
tain large portions of the intermediate books, 
especially of xvii.~xxi., which formed the con- 
necting links. If this structure of the primary 
Iliad is conjectural, the determination now ana 
when the additions were made is even more so; 
but there is much ingenuity in the arguments 
for supposing a second and third stratum. The 
second consisted of episodes introduced to 
glorify old Achaean families, whose heroes had 
been unnoticed in the primary Hiad — the 
prowess of Menelaus (iii. and iv.), of Diomede 
Tv. and vi.), of Aiax (vii.), and of Idomeneus 
(xiii.). But, though later than the oldest part, 
they must from their nature have still been 
before the Dorian, and therefore little after the 
oldest — indeed it is not absolutely incompatible 
with the theory to imagine that they were a later 
addition by Homer himself, the author of the 
primary Iliad. These first two strata the 
Homeric school took with them across the sea 
to Asia Minor. The third stratum was probably 
added after the Dorian conquest, when there 
were no Achaean families to glorify ; and such 
additions were made as the embassy to Achilles 
(ix.), which is therefore unknown to the Achilles 
of books xi. and xix. ; the capture of the wall 
(xii.), which does not seem to nave been built at 
all in the older books; the Bhield of Achilles 
(perhaps to glorify Hephaestus at some festi- 
val?) ; the funeral of Patroclus and the ransom 
of Hector ; the catalogue of ships and book viii., 
which connects ix. It should be noticed that 
linguistically books ix., x., xxiii. and xxiv. are 
regarded as later than most of the Hiad, and in 
this respect as agreeing more nearly with the 
Odyssey. According to the view here given, the 
third stratum belongs to the period between 
1000 and 800 b.c.— It will easily be seen by 
examination of the above scheme that many of 
the most famous and beautiful passages of the 
Hiad are thus attributed to interpolators ; and, 
besides this objection from sentiment and taste, 
it must be confessed that there are grave diffi- 
culties in accounting for the acceptance of all 
these interpolations, and also in explaining 
why writers capable of such work did not, like 
the inferior authors of Cyclio poems, write epics 
under their own name. Moreover, there are 
numerous lines in the * Wrath ’ which allude to 
the supposed interpolations ; and all these must 
Be arbitrarily rejected. On the other hand, 
at te m p t s which have been made to aeoount for 
i ha alleged inconsistencies are not altogether 
utauooessfuL In print of fact the linguistic 
weottons urged against some of the books are 
' tenatt weight. In the ninth book they are 


slight and uncertain ; and, as it is by no means 
necessary to hold that the expression in xi. 608 
oontradiots the embassy in nook ix., we .are 
probably not obliged to regard that magnifloent 
book as no part of the original poem. In truth, 
the tenth book and the catalogue of ships in 
book ii. are the only portions which from con* 
sider&tions of language and of Btyle may with 
tolerable certainty be Bet down as later addi« 
tions ; and their introduction can be imagined 
without grave difficulty. As regards the other, 
and more important, rejected portions, it is 
qnito permissible to consider the question at 
least an open one. Thequestion of the dialect is 
no less controverted. Tne view which has been 
put forward by the German philologist Dr. 
Fick, and which finds considerable support, is 
that, to account for the Aeolic formB in the 
older portions (which are retained when the 
metre makes the change impossible, but are 
altered elsewhere to Ionic) we muBt believe the 
epic to have existed first in an Aeolic dialeot 
(= Achaean), in which form they were originally 
sung in the palaoes of Achaean princes, ana, 
having been brought to Asia Minor, were even- 
tually converted into the Ionian dialect, the 
latest insertions being made in Ionic. One 
difficulty in this theory, especially if we take so 
late a date as was proposed (about 680) for the 
version, is that no early Greek writer knows 
anything of the Aeolian version — indeed, 
Simonides quotes in Ionic from vi. 148, which 
iB not considered to be one of the later portions. 
In truth we are scarcely in a position to state 
what was Achaean or Aeolic, or the oldest form 
of Ionic, in the centuries 1000-600 b.c. The 
knowledge of this may come, but it is not yet 
clear enough for confident speaking. It is 
easier to imagine the poems — handed down as 
they were orally — gradually, without any single 
work of transcription, taking a form which we 
call old Ionic, but which may possibly be by no 
means the oldest Ionic ; and in such a process 
naturally the archaic forms, whether Achaean, 
Aeolic or Ionic, which affected the metre, would 
be most readily preserved and would result in 
the apparently mixed dialect of Homer. — The 
historical bearing of the Hiad will be noticed 
under the artiole Troja. It need only be said 
here that there is no reason to doubt that the 
conflict between the Achaean s and Trojans was 
a real event of the period when the Aohaeans 
were powerful enough to collect their forces for 
a war on the other Bide of the Aegaean. If those 
are right who see in the Egyptian inscriptions a 

S oof that the Achaeans of Greece were allies of 
e Libyans against Egypt in the reign of 
Ramses LEL, the Achaeans were probably able 
to achieve this at any time between 1800 and 
1100 B.c. But whenever the war took place it 
is clear that the epic was written at some dis- 
tance of time, that the two nations were really 
distinct in dress, language and civilisation, ana 
that, although the poet knew much of the 
topography from tradition, yet it was poeticised. 
Some authorities on archaeology, notably Pro- 
fessor Gardner, believe that the Hiad was com- 
posed long after the fall of the Achaean power 
from the mere traditions which the emigrante 
carried with them into Asia Minor ; end it la 
possible that further discoveries may strengthen 
this position, though at present the strongest 
arguments lead the other way. Bat. more then 
this, the study of language and dialeots is pro- 
gressive, and its conclusions by no means final} 
and so is the study of ancient art, in which 
fresh discoveries by the spade are year by yser 
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M ag achieved. U is therefore both unwise were also included under the name of Homers 
end unprofitable to put forward dogmatically (1) the Margites or * Booby/ of which few frag- 
any naif to the question. It is possible, as ments remain ; Aristotle bettered it to be by 
was hinted above, that fuller knowledge of Homer (which the Alexandrian critics altogether 
language and archaeology may even remove denied), and considered it the beginning of 
the most important obstacles to a belief in a Comedy : (2) the Batraohomyomachia or ‘ Battle 
much greater unity of the Iliad, and the opinion, of Frogs and Mice,’ a parody on Homer, by some 
which has quite recently been urged with con- ascribed to Pigres, brother of Artemisia ; but 
siderable force by Mr. Lang, may be materially probably two centuries later. — The most useful 
strengthened, that the Iliaa was composed prac- editions of the Iliad are by Monro, Oxford, 
tioally as a whole by itB original author Homer. 1878 ; Leaf, Camb. 1888; Ameis, Lips. 1878; 
The explanation suggested by Mr. Jerons may others by Paley, Camb. 1878 ; La Boone, Lips, 
be the true one, that it was for centuries re- 1876 ; Heyne, 1884 : transl. by Leaf, Camb. 
cited in parts, suitable to the occasion, by the 1890 : of the Odyssey by Merry, Oxf. 1871 ; 
rhapsodists (i.e. the minstrels who recited at Amies, Lips. 1877 ; Pierron, Paris, 1875 : transl. 
banquets and great religious festivals) ; and that by Butcher and Lang, 1879 : of the Homeric 
this accounts for discrepancies and for many Hymns by Baumeister, 1860 and 1877; by 
obviously late detached passages, inasmuoh as Pierron, 1875. The Batrachomyomachia is 
a rhapsodist might often insert some lines of printed with the HymnB. — We must add a few 
prelude to his extract, which might be handed words on the ancient editions of the Iliad and 
on as an interpolation, or he might, with a Odyssey. From the time of Pisi stratus to the 
similar result, introduce some lines in honour establishment of the Alexandrine school, , we 
of a particular deity or locality, which, for read of two new editions (biopBdotms) of the text, 
reasons now impossible to trace, met with one made by the poet Antimachus, and the 
general acceptance. — The OdysBey is more other by Aristotle, which Alexander the Great 
generally acknowledged as a complete poem by used to carry about with him in a splendid case 
one hand. It may possibly, though not certainly, (pcfp0q{) on all his expeditions. But it was not 
be right to separate the episode of Telemachus till the foundation of the Alexandrine school, 
(ii.-iv.) ; and there is good reason to think that that the Greeks possessed a really critical 
the twenty-fourth book and the latter part of edition of Homer. Zienodotus was the first who 
the eleventh are late additions. Moreover, directed his attention to the study and criticism 
hemp also handed down by oral recitation, there of Homer. He was followed by Aristophanes 
are interpolations here and there; but in the and Aristarchus; and the edition of Homer 
main it iB probably composed by one author, by the latter has been the basiB of the text 
and based upon legendB and lays regarding the to the present day. Aristarchus was the 
Return of Odysseus. That it is later than the prince of grammarians, and did more tor the 
main part of the Iliad is the opinion of most text and interpretation of Homer than any 
critics, and is probably right. Making all other critic. He was opposed to Crates of 
allowance for the fact that one poem describes Mallus, the founder of the Pergamene school 
war, the other, chiefly, domestic life, there of grammar. [Aristarchus ; Crate sO In the 
remain differences of style and of language in time of Augustus the great compiler, Didymus, 
its forms and its syntax, and of mythology wrote comprehensive commentaries on Homer, 
which seem to imply a later date, and it is very copying mostly the works of preceding Alexan- 
likely correct to assign the composition of the dnne grammarians, which had swollen to an 
Odyssey to a period early in the ninth cen- enormous extent. Under Tiberius, Apollonius 
tury b.g. It must be admitted, however, that Sophista lived, whose Lexicon Homericum is 
this view increases the difficulty of accounting very valuable (ed. Bekker, 1888). The most 
for a complete poem by another poet of the valuable scholia on the Iliad are those which 
greatest genius being ascribed to Homer. The were published by Villoison from a MS. of the 
only explanation that can be given (not a very tenth century in the library of St. Mark at 
satisfactory one) is that the influence of the Venice, 1788, fol. These scholia were reprinted 
Iliad and the Homeric school tended to include with additions, edited by I. Bekker, Berlin, 
under that name this second great epic com- 1825, 2 vols. 4to. The most valuable scholia to 
posed on the coast or islands of Ionia at the the Odyssey are those published by Butt- 
time when the Iliad itself received some large mann, Berl. 1821. The extensive commentary 
episodic additions, possibly by the author of the of Eustathius contains much valuable infor- 
Odyssey. — The * Homeric * Hymns were doubt- mation from sources which are now lost, 
less of still later date and of uncertain author- [Eustathius, No. 8.]— & A grammarian and 
ship, probably composed by rhapsodists of the tragic poet of Byzantium, m the time of 
Homeric school, who prefaced the recitation of Ptolemy Philadelphus (about b.c. 280), was the 
their epic (such as a portion of the Iliad or son of the grammarian Andromachus and the 
Odyssey) by a hymn or address to the god of poetess Myro. He was one of the seven poets 
the festival or the looality. Of these the five who formed the tragic Pleiad, 
longer axe to the Delian and Pythian Apollo, H5m516 {‘Ofidkrfi. 1. A lofty mountain in 
to Hermes, Aphrodite and Demeter, and there Thessalyjiear Tempe, with a sanctuary of Pan. 
ere twenty-nine shorter. The dates of their —4* Or H6m5Uum (‘O/udkiov: ‘Ojwhtefo: La- 
composition probably range between 700 and mina), a town in Magnesia in Thessaly, at the 
500 b.c» Many of them have great beauty foot of Mt. Ossa, near the Peneus._ 
end poetic merit, sad they ere of the greatest H5nor or H6noi, the personification of honour 
value also for the study of mythology. In myth at Borne. Marcellus had vowed a temple, which 
they agree more with Hesiod than with Homer, was to belong to Honos and Virtue in common » 
though in all likelihood they follow traditions but as the pontiffs refused to consecrate one 
older than Homer. The truth probably ia that temple to two divinities, he built two temples, 
Homer rejected parts of the ruder and more near Porta Capena, one of Honos— which was a 
savage myth, which reappears in Hesiod; and restoration of an earlier temple dedicated by 
tins is one mark of a higher civilisation to some Fab. Max. Verrucosus after the Ligurian war 
degree retrograding.— Two humorous poems (Cio. AT. D. ii. 28, 61)— and the other of Virtu*, 
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do m together, ».o. 905. (Liy. xxvii. 95, xxix. 
U ; VaE Max. i. 1, 8 : Pint. Mare. 28.) This 
temple of Honos was the starting-point for the 
Tranaveetio E quit urn . C. Marius also built 
a temple to Honos, after his victory over the 
Cimbri and Teutones. There was also an altar 
of Honos outside the Colline gate, which was 
more ancient than either of the temples. Honos 
is represented on coins as a male figure in 
armour, and standing on a globe, or with the 
oomuoopia in his left and a spear in his right 
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life at Ravenna until his death, in 498. (Zos. 
v. 58 ; Oros. vii. 86-48 ; Procop. B. F. L 1-8.) 

HSrae ( r flpcu), originally the goddesses of Urn 
order of nature and of the seasons, in especial 
the rain-giving goddesses, but in later times 
also the goddesses of order in general and of 
justice. In the Iliad we have clear evidence of 
the belief that they are the Olympian divinities 
of the weather : therefore they open or shut the 
doors of heaven, which are a cloud — that is, they 
give or withhold rain, the source of fruitful 
seasons ; but this has been materialised into 
a door opening for the passage of the gods. 
(17. v. 750, viii. 898; of. Fans. v. 11, 75 Ov. 



Honos et Vlrtus. (Coin of Galba, British Museum.) 

hand, and frequently combined on coins with a 
female figure of Virtue. 

Honfina. [Grata.] 

Honorius , Flavius, Roman emperor of the 
West, a.i>. 895 - 428 , was the seoond son of Theo- 
dosius the Great, and was bom 884 . On the 
death of TheodosiuB, in 895 , Honorius suc- 
ceeded to the sovereignty of the West, which 
he had received from his father in the preceding 
year ; while his elder brother Arcadius obtained , 
possession of the East. During the minority of | 
Honorius, the government was in the hands of ; 


Horae (Seasons). (From a ooin of Gommodns.) 


Fast. i. 125.) Hence they bring wealth or 
gifts generally (II. xxi. 460). In the Odyssey, 
on the other hand, they are mentioned only 
with the more abstract, impersonal, idea of the 
changing seasons. As the weather iB regulated 
according to the seasons, they are further de- 
scribed as the goddesses of the seasons. The 
course of the seasons is symbolically described 
as the dance of the Horae. Carpo and Auxo 
were worshipped from very early times. The 
Hora of spring accompanied Persephone every 
year on her ascent from the lower world ; ana 
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the able and energetic Stilicho, whose daughter 
Maria the young emperor married. Stuicho 
to a time defended Italy against the attacks of 
the Visigoths under Alario (402, 408), and the 
ravages of other barbarians under Radagaisus ; 
but after Honorius had put to death Stilioho, 
•“* of treason (408), Alaric again 

It2y, and took and plundered Rome 
: W- Honorius mea nt ime lived an inglorious 


the expression of * The chamber of the Horae 
opens 9 is equivalent to ‘ The spring is coming • 
(Pwd. Fr. 45). The attributes of spring — 
flowers, fragrance, and graceful freshness— are 
accordingly transferred to the Horae. Thus 
they adorned Aphrodite as she rose from the 
ma, and made a garland of flowers to Pandora. 
Hence they bear a resemblance to and are 
scarcely distinguished from the Charitee (at 
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Bans. is. 85, 1). The Horae were probably 
always three in number, and at Athensbore the 
names of Thallo, Carpo, and Auxo (though 
Pausanias takes the last to be only one of the 
CSharites). It might be thought that this 
number meant the old Greek threefold division 
of the year, spring, summer, and winter ; but 
this was not the original conception of the 
Horae, and the number three probably belongs 
to them as a customary number for deities, as 
in the case of the Fates and the Graces. Even 
in early times ethical notions were attached to 
the Horae; and the influence which these god- 
desses originally exercised on nature waB subse- 
quently transferred to human life in particular. 
Hesiod describes them as giving to a state good 
laws, justice, and peace ; he calls them the 
daughters of Zeus and Themis, and gives them 
the significant names of Eunomia , Dike, and 
Irene ( Th . 901 ; cf. Find. 01. iv. 1). It is prob- 
able that this idea arose from the conception 
of a regular and orderly arrangement of the 
times for rain and sunshine fixed by the gods : 
not, indeed, of the four seasons, for that distri- 
bution does not appear in art or literature before 
the fourth century b.c. (cf. Athen. p. 198), but 
of the right and just time for each event. As 
beings through whom came wealth to the earth 
they were naturally connected with the Fates, 
which in mythology is expressed by their being 
sisters of the Fates ; ana it is either for this 
reason that they sometimes appear as helpers 
at birth (Pind. Pyth. ix. 62) and marriage, or 
merely because they express timeliness and 
ripeness. At Athens and at Olympia they had 
altars ; and it was customary to group them by 
the statues or thrones of Zeus, Hera, or Athene, 
and in conjunction with the Moirae or Charites 
(Paus. v. 17, 1, vii. 5, 4). In works of art the 
Horae were represented as blooming maidens, 
carrying the different products of the seasons. 

Hor&tlft Gens, one of the most ancient pa- 
trician gentes at Borne. Three brothers of this 
race fought with the Curiatii, three brothers 
from Alba, to determine whether Borne or Alba 
was to exercise the supremacy. The battle was 
long undecided. Two of the Horatii fell ; but 
the three Curiatii, though alive, were severely 
wounded. Seeing this, the surviving Horatius, 
who was still unhurt, pretended to fly, and 
vanquished his wounded opponents by en- 
countering them severally. He returned in 
triumph, bearing his threefold spoils. As he 
approached the Capene gate his sister Horatia 
met him, and recognised on his Bhoulders the 
mantle of one of the Curiatii, her betrothed 
lover. Her grief drew on her the wrath of Ho- 
ratius, who Btabbed her, exclaiming ‘ So perish 
every Roman woman who bewails a foe ! ' For 
this murder he was adjudged by the duoviri 
to be scourged, and hanged on the accursed 
tree. Horatius appealed to his peers, the 
burghers, who acquitted Horatius, but pre- 
scribed a form of punishment. With veiled 
head, led by his father, Horatius passed under 
a yoke or gibbet — tigillum sorortum, * ■*•*«*■ 


. * sister's 

gibbet.’ (Liv. i. 26"; cf. Diet, of Ant . art. 
Perduellionie Duoviri .) 

Hor&tXus Codes, [Coolss.] 

Q. Hor&tXus Fifteens, the poet, was born 
December 8th, b.g. 65, at Venusia in Apulia 
{Od. iii. 21, 1 , Epod. xiii. 6; Ep. i. 20, 27). 
His father was a libertinus or freedman, who 
had probably been a public slave of Venusia, 
•ad adopted the name Horatius because that 
J®wn was assigned to the Horatian tribe. He 
had received his manumission before the birth 


b yoke 
ribbet.’ 
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of the poet, who was of free birth, but who did 
not altogether escape the taint which adhered 
to persons even of remote servile origin {Sat. i. 
6, 46). His father’s occupation was that of col- 
lector ( coactor ) of the payments at sales by 
auction (Sat. i. 6, 86 ; Suet. Vit. Eorat). With 
the profits of his office he had purchased a 
all farm in the neighbourhood of Venusia, 
where Horace was bom {Sat. ii. 1, 84). The 
father, either in his care for his only son, or 
discerning some sign in the boy of a literary 
taste (Buch as may perhaps be hinted at by the 
partly fanciful adventure in Od . iii. 4, 5), deter- 
mined to devote his whole time and fortune to 
the education of the future poet. Though by 
no means rich, he declined to send the young 
Horace to the common school, kept in Venusia 
by one Flavius, to which the children of the 
provincial magnates resorted, and, probably 
about his twelfth year, carried him to Rome, to 
receive the usual education of a knight’s or 
senator’s son {Sat. i. 6, 71-82). The school 
selected was that of Orbilius, whom Horace 
mentions only as being a severe flogger {Ep. ii. 
1, 71), but whom from other sources we know 
to have been also a teacher of great ability 
(Suet. Or. 9 ; Macrob. Sat . ii. 6, 8). It » likely 
that to him in some degree Horace owed his 
clearness of style, and his inclination towards 
satire. Among his school books he mentions 
(without grateful recollection) Livius Andro- 
nicus {Ep. ii. 1, 70), probably his Latin trans- 
lation of the Odyssey ; and he was taught also 
something of the Iliad, probably in the original 
Greek {Ep. ii. 2, 41). Of his father’s zealous 
care to preserve him from the dangers and 
temptations of the city he speaks with gratitude. 
In his eighteenth year Horace, following an 
ordinary course of the richer and better edu- 
cated Romans of the day, proceeded to Athens, 
in order to continue his Btudies at that seat of 
learning {Ep. ii. 2, 48). He seems chiefly to 
have attached himself to the opinions which he 
heard in the Academus, though later in life he 
inclined to those of Epicurus. It has been re- 
marked as an important result from his studying 
Greek literature at Athens instead of under 
Greek teachers at Borne, that he escaped the 
Alexandrian influence which considerably 
affected some other poets of his day. When 
Brutus came to Athens after the death of 
Caesar, Horace joined his army, and received 
at once the rank of a military tribune, and the 
command of a legion {Sat. i. 6, 48). It is pos- 
sible that this curious selection of so young and 
inexperienced a man may have been due to a 
literary friendship between Horace and Brutus 
(cf. Ep. i. 20, 18), who first placed him on his 
staff and then gave him a command. The rela- 
tions of Catullus with Memmius, and Floras 
with Tiberius are cited as parallel. He was 
present at the battle of Philippi, shared in the 
flight of his side, and adopts for his own case 
the words of Archilochus and Alcaeus who de- 
clare that they flung away their arms {Od. ii. 
7, 9 ; Ep. ii. 2, 46-50). There is no reason to 
suppose that his courage was less than that of 
the rest of the fugitive army. He now resolved 
to devote himself to more peaceful pursuits, and 
having obtained his pardon, he ventured at 
once to return to Borne. He had lost all his 
hopes in life; his paternal estate had been 
swept away in the general forfeiture; but be 
was enabled to obtain sufficient money to pur- 
chase a clerkship in the quaestor’s office; 
and on the profits of that place he managed to 
live with the utmost frugality (Ep. it 2, 50; 
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» V4L). In these circumstances poverty, 
as be himself tolls ns, stimulated him to write, 
as a means of gaining notice and patronage 
(Ep. ih S, 40, 51). In oonrse of time some of has 
poems attracted the notice of Varius and Virgil, 
who introduced him to Maecenas (b.c. 89). 
Horace soon became the friend of Maecenas, 
and this friendship quickly ripened into inti- 
macy (Sat. i. 6, 64). In a year or two after the 
commencement of their friendship (87), Horace 
accompanied his patron on that journey to 
Brnndnsinm so brilliantly described in the 
fifth Satire of the first book. The influence 
of Maecenas gradually reconciled Horace to 
the imperial rule ; and it is reasonable to 
believe that the difference of feeling in politics 
which is traceable between poems such as the 
16th Epode, which despaired of Borne and 
advised emigration, and the Ode* of the 8rd 
and 4th books, whioh lauded the rule of Augus- 
tus, was caused by this gradual change in his 
convictions, not by a mere desire to court the 
powerful. About the year 88 Maecenas be- 
stowed upon the poet a Sabine farm, sufficient 
to maintain him in ease, comfort, and even in 
content ( satis beatus unicie Sabinis ), during 
the rest of his life. The situation of thiB 
Sabine farm was in the valley of Ustica, within 
view of the mountain LucretUis, and near the 
Digentia, about fifteen miles from Tibur (Tivoli). 
Just after passing Vicovaro, the Varia whioh 
Horace mentions as a town near hiB farm (Ep. 
i. 14, 8), on the road from Tivoli to Subiaco, the 
valley is reached down which the Digentia 
flowed to join the Anio. This valley runs up 
due north to its head, which is formed by a semi- 
circle of hills rising to a height of 8000 or 4000 
feet. It is possible, as some think, that the 
village of Oantalupo Bardello, high up on the 
E. dope, is the 1 Mandela, rugosuB frigore 
pagus 9 of Ep. i. 18, 105. There is a difference 
of opinion about the actual site of the villa. It 
has been common to place it on a plateau 
about a mile up the valley on the W. side, con- 
siderably above the village of Bocca Giovine, near 
which have been found the remains of the old 
temple of Vacuna (Ep. i. 10, 49) and an inscrip- 
tion. But this stands much too high above the 
stream to suit the description of his farm as 
having sunny meadows which must be guarded 
by embankments from the stream (Ep. i. 14, 
29). It is probable that the true site is a spot 
higher up the same side of the valley, but near 
the river, where a small brook joins it which 
may be the water from Bandusia. There are 
the remains of a tessellated pavement, which, 
if of later date than Augustus, may mark addi- 
tions to the old villa or one built on the same 
pound. The 1 angulus iste ’ is then taken to 
be the nook at the upper end of the valley (see 
Epistles 14, 16, 18 of the first book, and cf. Od. 
L 17, ii. 18, 14, iii. 1, 48). We trace in his 
writings the delight which this Sabine home and 
its country beauty gave to him, and the health- 
ful effect of its quiet life, from which he was 
jet able to retain his hold on the society of 
Borne. He spent also much time at Tibur, and 
some at Praenesteand at Baiae. He continued 
to live on the most intimate terms with 
Maecenas; and this intimate friendship natu- 
rally introduced Horace to the notioe of the 
ether great men of his period. (For his chief 
friends see Sat. I 10, 81-66.) At what time he 
first gained the favour of the emperor is not 
unite dear; but his conversion to approval of 
fjhe policy of Augustus appears in odes written 
-i!*!*tog after Actium. After the death of 


Virgil, in 19, Horace stood first of living poets, 
and was appointed by Augustus to compose the 
ode for the Secular games (Carmen saeoulare) 
in 17. His relations with Augustus and the 
imperial family were certainly closer from this 
date onward, but it is an entire mistake to sup- 
pose that he was unfaithful to Maecenas, who 
was now out of favour. On the oontrary, he 
refused the offered post of private secretary to 
Augustus in order not to oe withdrawn from 
Maecenas; and of their undiminished friend- 
ship we have proof enough in suoh lines as 
Od. iv. 11 (which was written not earlier than 
B.c. 15), and in the last commendation ad- 
dressed by Maecenas to Augustus: ‘Horati 
Flaoci utmeiesto memor’ (Suet. Fit.). Horace 
died on November 17th, b.c. 8, aged nearly 57. 
His death was so sudden that he had not time 
to make his will ; but he left the administra- 
tion of hiB affairs to Augustus, whom he insti- 
tuted as his heir. He was buried on the slope 
of the Esquiline Hill, dose to his friend and 
patron, Maecenas, who had died before him in 
the same year. — Horace has described his own 
person. He was of short stature, with dark eyes 
and dark hair, but early tinged with grey. In 
his youth he was tolerably robust, but in more 
advanced life hia health was not always good, 
and he seems to have inclined to be a valetudi- 
narian. His habits, even after he became 
rioher, were generally frugal and abstemious; 
though on occasions, both in youth and 
maturer age, he liked choice wine, and in the 
society of friends scrupled not to enjoy the 
luxuries of his time. — The philosophy of 
Horace was that of a man of the world. He 
playfully alludes to his Epicureanism, but it 
was practical rather than speculative Epicurean- 
ism. His calm judgment and self-command 
followed the precepts of Aristippus, and secured 
contentment by limiting his desires, so that 
although he studied how to enjoy life he was 
never a slave to his pleasures. His mind, 
indeed, was not in the least speculative. 
Common life wisdom was his study, and to this 
he brought a quickness of observation and a 
sterling common sense which have made his 
works the delight of practical men. — In litera- 
ture Horace was many-sided. In his Satire* 
and Epistle* he is to be compared with brilliant 
prose-writers of essays on morals and manners, 
m the Epistles to Augustus and to Floras, 
and still more in the Ara PoStioa, he is a literary 
critic; in the Odes and Epodes he is a lyric poet ; 
and each department has to be considered by 
itself. His earliest written work was probably 
in the direction of lampoons in which he 
imitated Hipponax and Archilochus, and it is 
possible that some of the Epode a, though pub- 
lished later, may date from this time. His first 
publication was the first book of Satire «, which 
probably appeared about b.c. 85 (Sat. i. 10, 44 
alludes to the Eclogues of Virgil, which appeared 
in 86). Some of the Satire*, however, had been 
written muoh earlier ; the 7th may date from hia 
service with Brutus in 42, and it is not unlikely 
that the 2nd was written soon after his return 
to Borne, when he was more inclined to follow 
the style of Lucilius. The 2nd book of the 
Satire* was written after he obtained his Sabine 
farm, and probably appeared in 80 ; the allu- 
sion to the Parbhians prevents an earlier date. 
In the Satires there is none of the lofty moral 
indignation or vehemence of invective which 
characterises Juvenal. Horaoe followed the 
plan of Satura which belonged to LudlisMb 
— u — it a semi-dramatic conversation with 
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the ageob its manners sad foibles; bat be is written soon after Actium and ii. 9 refers to 
maeh sntoother and bis wit more polished then B.o. 80. All other historical allusions in these 
that of Lucilras. As a moralist he points to three books are included in the years which 
the Idly rather than the wickedness of vice : precede 98. On the other hand, Od. i 19 
nothing can surpass the keenness of his observe- cannot have been written after the death of 
tion, his ease of expression or his lucid common Maroellus, b.o. 28. The conclusion therefore is, 
sense; so it is no wonder that his writings have that these books were published together in 
become a storehouse of wise and witty sentences 28. There was then an interval, perhaps of less 
on the affairs of life : the line of Persius literary stress in Horace’s secured position, and 
l admis8us oircum praecordia ludit ’ expresses maturer age, but occupied by his work at the 
the truth that his light and playful touch of Epistles, He was called upon, by a position 
satire makes its way to the hearts of suooessive analogous to that of Poet Laureate, to write the 
generations of readers. The dramatic element Carmen saeculare in 17, and then to continue 
of the dialogue appears more in the second his lyrioal work mainly on great patriotic themes 
book of Satires than the first, and there is less written by desire of Augustus. The dates in this 
reference to personal experiences. The Epodes book of tne Odes range between iv. 0 of b.c. 17 
appeared about the same time as the second and iv. 5 of b.c. 18. Hie book was probably 
book of Satires, Like the two books of Satires published in 18, when Horace was 52 (of. iv. 1, 
they embrace all the first period of hiB literary 6). The Odes give Horace his claim to the 
life, from the earlier and bitterer times down to rank of a great lyrical poet both in lighter and 
the battle of Aotium, when he was beginning to in more serious vein. Of the charm of his 
see the great ideal of strong and peaceful writing, whether on Anacreontic themes or on 
government, which he does not fully realise those loftier subjects which the passage of the 
till the next period. Epod. 7 and 16 belong empire from perils to security called forth, there 
to the time soon after Philippi, and show that are hardly two opinions. It must be admitted 
he then despaired of peace and security at that he has not the fire or inspiration of Catul- 
Borne ; but the 1st is written after hiB friend- lus— the difference appears alike in his expres- 
ship with Maecenas has begun, and probably sions of affection and in his invective— but for 
just before Actium, and the 9th is clearly after exquisite finish and for mastery of metre his 
the victory. In the virulence of lampoon lyrics are unsurpassed in Latin literature. It 
which marks some Epodes he is probably may be added that he is not easily compared 
following Hipponax ana Archilochus : in metre with Catullus, because he reserves his deeper 
he often follows the long and short iambics feeling for odes on matters of the state. It has 
used by Archilochus which (from the name been well said that ‘ Horace’s tone in love- 
iv(pB6s for the Bhort line) have given the name poems is rather that of persiflage than of 
to the book. It iB in reference to this metre ardent passion,’ such as was that of Catullus, 
that he says ‘ Parios ego primus iambos ostendi Those whom he professes to address are imagin- 
Latio ’ ; for Catullus had already used iambics, ary heroines, partly borrowed from Greek poets. 
In the Epistles, which came after the first partly from 4 society ’ stories of the day. His 
three books of Odes , Horace again appears as personal feeling (though even there expressed 
the moralist writing conversational essays, in a m less burning words than Catullus uses) is 
perfect form for their purpose, on manners and more forcibly and sincerely shown in odes to 
society, and points of literary criticism. They his friends such as Virgil, Lamia, Fuscos, 
are written at a time when he surveyed Boman Septimius, and Maecenas, and, it may be added, 
life from a higher and more secure position. It in those which speak of his country home. — For 
is probable that the first book of Epistles the position which Horace took already in the 
appeared about 20, and the second later than first century AJD. as a classic both in literary 
19. In Ep, ii. 1, 247 there is an allusion to the circles and in schools references may be made 
Aeneid, which was not published till after to Juv. vii. 26; Pers. v. 45; Quintil. L 12, 40, 
Virgil’s death. The date of Horace’s chief ii. 17, 17, ix. 8, 18; Auson. Id, iv. 65.— The 
work of literary criticism, the Are PoXtica, is most useful editions of Horace are by Wickham, 
much disputed. In subject it hangs together 1875-1888 ; Palmer, 1885 ; Orelli, 1852, 1868, 
rather with the 2nd book of the Epistles which 1885 ; Keller and Holder, Lips. 1870 : Dillen- 
is also the work of the critic rather than the burger, Bonn, 1881. 
moralist. According to Porphyrion, in the Horae5nlus Flacous. [Flagcus.] 
criticism of the Greek drama he iB following the Hormildas. [Sassabxdae.] 

Alexandrian critic, Neoptolemus. It has oom- Horta or Hort&num (Hortanus : Orte ), ft 
monly, and partly on the authority of Porphy- town in Etruria, at the junction of the Nar and 
rion, been considered his latest work, written the Tiber, so called from the Etruscan goddess 
between 12 and 8 b.c., nor have any strong whose temple at Borne always remained open, 
arguments been adduced for a date much Hortft (or Horta), a goddess apparently of good 
earlier than this. Torpa, who is mentioned in fortune (Pint. Q, B. 46). 
v. 887 might still have been a recognised critic Hortezulos. 1. Q., the orator, was bom in 
at the age of 75 (and in truth his age is only a B.c. 114, eight years before Cicero. At the 
matter of oonjeoture); and, as regards Virgil and early age of nineteen he spoke with great 
Quintilius Varus (vv. 55 and 468) the language applause in the forum, and at once rose to 
used by no means implies necessarily that eminence as an advocate. He served two 
Virgil was living, and rather implies that Varus campaigns in the Sooial war (90, 89). In the 
was dead. On the whole, there is no evidence Civil wars he joined Sulla, and was afterwards a 
against its being posterior to the 2nd Epistle constant supporter of the ariBtocratical party, 
and the 4th book of Odes, The composition of His ohief professional labours were in defending 
the first three books of the Odes extends over men of this party when accused of . mat* 
a long period of years, perhaps from b.c. 81-28, administration and extortion in their provinces, 
certainly from 99. It is argued with much or of bribery and the like in canvassing for 
probability that Od, i* 9 ana 14 refer to the public honours. He had no rival in the 
civil troubles of B.c. 88, and i. 96 to B.C. 89. forum, till he encountered Cioero, and he long 
At any rate there is no doubt that! 87 w*§ exercised an undisputed sway over the courts 
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Of justice* In 81 he was quaestor; n 75 
link; m 78 praetor; and in 69 consul with 
Q. CaeoiHms Metellus.— It was in the year 
before his consulship that the prosecution of 
Verses commenced. Hortensius was the advo- 
cate of Verres, and attempted to put off the 
trial till the next year, when he would be able 
to all the consular authority in favour 

of his client. But Cicero, who accused Verres, 
baffled all the schemes of Hortensius, and this 
contest left Cicero in the first place as an advo- 
cate and orator. After his consulship, Hortensius 
took a leading part in supporting the optimates 
against the rising power of Pompey. He spoke 
against the Gabinian law, which invested 
Pompey with absolute power on the Mediter- 
ranean, in order to put down the pirates of 
Cilicia (67); and the Manilian, by which the 
conduct of the war against Mithridates was 
transferred from Lucullus to Pompey (66). 
Cicero in his consulship (68) deserted the 
popular party, with whom he had hitherto 
acted, ana became one of the supporters of the 
optimates. Thus Hortensius no longer appears 
as his rival. We first find them pleading 
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together for C. Rabirius, for L. Muraena, and 
for P. Sulla. After the coalition of Pompey 
with Caesar and Crassus in 60, Hortensius 
drew back from public life, and confined him- 
self to hie advocate’s duties. He died in 50. 
(Cic. ad Att. vi. 6.) The style of Hortensius was 
florid; his memory so ready and retentive, that 
he is said to have been able to come out of a 
sale-room and repeat the auction-list backwards 
(Cic. Brut. 95, 96 ; Sen. Praef. in Contr. 1). He 
possessed immense wealth, and had several 
villas, the most splendid of which was the one 
near Laurentum. He was the first person at 
Borne who brought peacocks to table (Varr. B. 
B. iii 18, 17 ; Plin. xiv. 96).— 8. Q., suraaxned 
Hortalus, son of the preceding, by Lutatia, 
the daughter of Catulus. In youth he lived a 
low and profligate life, and appears to have 
been at last oast off by his father. On the 
breaking out of the Civil war in 49, he joined 
Caesar, and fought on his side in Italy and 
Graeco (Plot. Cues. 89 ; Suet. Jul. 81). In 44 
be held the province of Macedonia, and Brutus 
was to sucoeed him. After Caesar’s assassina- 
tion, M. Antony gave the province to his 
bother Cains. Brutus, however, had already 
liken possession, with the assistance of Horten- 
fw» t when the proscription took place, Hor- 
IciiiiM wee in the list; and in revenge be 
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ordered C. Antonins, who bad been taken 
prisoner, to be put to death. After the battle 
of Philippi, he was executed on the grave of bis 
victim. 

H9rus fflpoi), the Egyptian god of light, 
whose worship was also established in Greece, 
and afterwards as Harpocrates at Home. He 
was the son of Osiris and Isis (but according 
to another view, of Re), and was regarded as 
waging war against the powers of darkness in 
the form of crocodiles ana serpents. It is easy 
to see how this led to his identification with 
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Apollo (Hdfc. ii. 144). As avenger of the death 
of his father Osiris he overcame the evil deity 
Typhon. Horus was in the prevailing myth 
regarded as the youthful sun, bora afresh every 
morning, and in this guise was called Harpe- 
chrat, or ‘ the child- Horns,’ which the Greeks 
represented by Harpocrates. The conventional 
statues of this child- Horus were represented in 
a sitting posture with his finger in his mouth, 
which was a symbol of childhood. Prom a 
misapprehension of this attitnde in the Egypt- 
ian statues the Greeks and Romans regarded 
Harpocrates as the god of Silence (Ov. Met. 
ix. 691 ; Varr. L.L. v. 57 ; Plut. Is. 68). Under 
the empire his worship in this character came in 
with that of other Egyptian deities. In art 
he was represented most commonly as a naked 
boy with his finger on his lips and with a lotus 
flower on his head. His image was also placed 
as an amulet on signet rings (Plin. xxxui. 41). 
But he was represented also on bronzes and re- 
liefs as an armed and mounted warrior (but 
often with the bead of a hawk) driving his spear 
through a crocodile or dragon. It is surmised, 
not without probability, that some part of the 
legends of St. George was drawn from these 
sculptures. 

Hostllla (i Oetiglia ), a small town in Gallia 
Gisalpina, on the Po, and on the road tma 
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Kotina to Verona; the birthplace of Cornelias 

^lioftfllafl Xanolnus. [Mancintjs.] 
HostUIus Tallas. [Tulltjs Hostzliub.] 
Hostlui, the author of a poem on the Istrian 
war, probably the war of 125 b.c., not that of 
178, of which Ennius had already written. He 
is quoted by Macrob. vi. 8, 5 ; Serv. ad Aen. xii. 
121. He lived early in the 1st century b.c., and 
is probably the ‘ doctus avus ’ of Propert. iv. 20, 
8 (Cynthia being really Hostia). 

Hunnerie, king of the Vandals in Africa, a.d. 
477-484, was the son of Genseric, whom he 
succeeded. His reign was chiefly marked by 
his savage persecution of the Catholics. 

Htmnl (Oluuoi), an Asiatic race, who dwelt 
for some centuries in the plains of Tartary, and 
were formidable to the Chinese empire long 
before they were known to the Romans. It 
was to repel the inroads of the Huns that the 
Chinese built their celebrated wall, 1500 miles 
A portion of the nation afterwards 


migrated W., conquered the Alani, a warlike 
race between the Volga and the Tanais, and 
then crossed into Europe about a.d. 875. A 
curious story is told by Olympiodorus (Fr. 27) 
that Constantine, hearing of buried treasure in 
Thrace, had ordered it to be dug up. It con- 
sisted of three silver images which had been 
buried by the people of the country: one to 
keep out the Goths, the second the Huns, and 
the third the Sarmatians ; and accordingly after 
their removal Thrace and Illyria were overrun 
by Goths, Huns and Sarmatians. The appear- 
ance of these new barbarians excited the great- 
est terror, both among the Romans and the 
Germans. They are described by Greek and 
Roman historians as having broad Bhoulders, 
flat noses, and small black eyes deeply buried 
in their heads ; and as savage in manners and 
habits. They destroyed the powerful monarchy 
of the Ostrogoths, who were obliged to retire 
before them, and were allowed by Valens 
to Bettle in Thrace, a.d. 876. The Huns now 
frequently ravaged the Roman dominions. 
They were joined by many other barbarian 
nations, and under their king Attila (a.d. 484- 
458), they devastated the fairest portions of 
the empire, both in the E. and the ‘W. [Attila.] 
On the death of Attila, the various nations 
which composed his army, dispersed, and hiB 
sons were unable to resist the arms of the 
Ostrogoths. In a few years after the death of 
Attila, the empire of tne Huns was completely 
destroyed. The remains of the nation became 
incorporated with other barbarians, and never 
appear again as a separate people. (Amm, 
Marc. xxxi. ; Prise. Attil.) 

Hyaeinthldes ( < To*u'0f8cs), daughters of a 
Lacedaemonian named Hyaointhus, who is said 
to have gone to Athens and to have sacrificed 
them for the purpose of delivering the city 
from a famine and plague under whioh it was 
suffering during the war with Minos. They 
were named 'Avflvffr, A lyKifts and Avraia 
(Apollod. iii. 15, 5; Hyg. Fab. 288). Some 
traditions make them tne daughters of Erech- 
theus, and relate that they received their name 
from the village of Hyaointhus, where they were 
sacrificed at tne time when Athens was attacked 
by the Eleusinians and Thracians, or Thebans. 
(Suid. s.v. vapBtyoi; [Demosth.] Epitaph . p. 
1897). It is difficult when comparing the story 
of Hyaointhus at Amyciae to resist the con- 
clusion that we may have here a reminiscence 
of an old sacrifice of maidens at Athens for a 
festival of a deity of the spring whioh was ex- 


plained in this way when the worship of the 
deity akin to the Amyclaean Hyacinthus had 
died out at Athens. 

Hjr&ointhui {'YdictyOos), son of the Spartan 
king Amyciae and Diomede, or of Oebalus 
(Paus. iii. 1, 8 ; Apollod. iii. 10, 8 ; Ov. Met x. 
196 ; Hyg. Fab. 271 ; Serv. ad Aen. xi. 68). He 
was a youth of extraordinary beauty, and was 
beloved by Apollo, and as he was once playing 
at quoits with the god, the wind turned the 
quoit so that it struck the boy and slew him. 
Such was the original story at Amyciae 
(Apollod. i. 8, 8, iii. 10, 8; Eur. Hel. 1469; 
Paus. iii. 19, 5) ; but from the mention of the 
wind grew up a later story that Zephyrus also 
loved Hyaointhus and slew him from jealousy 
because Apollo was preferred (Palaeph. 47; 
Lucian, Dial. Deor. 14 ; Philostr. Imag. i. 24). 
A third story, apparently Orphic, makes Hya- 
cinthus beloved by Thamyris. From the blood 
of Hyaointhus there sprang the flower of the 
Bame name, on the leaves of whioh appeared 
the exclamation of woe AI, AI, or the letter T, 
being the initial of e Tcbciv0os. [That the Greek 
hyacinth was not ours is clear enough : prob- 
ably it was an iris : for a similar flower-legend, 
see Ajax.] Hyacinthus was worshipped at 
Amyciae as a hero, and a great festival, Hya- 
cinthia, was celebrated in his honour. It was a 


festival older than the Dorians, and adopted by 
them. [For an account of the rites, see Diet, 
of Ant. art. Hyacinthia .] The myth seems to 
mean the effect of the hot summer sun in 
withering the spring flowers, the quoit being 
the sun’s disk. It may be noticed that the 
Apollo of the original story cannot be the 
Dorian god, and the theory deserves considera- 
tion, that this Apollo and Hyacinthus are both 
sun-deities — Hyacinthus the younger or weaker 
sun of spring which fosters the spring vege- 
tation (cf. the Egyptian child-Horus), and 
Apollo the strong summer sun. It is possible, 
again, that the story may have been developed 
when the religion of the Dorian Apollo over- 
powered that of an earlier Amyclaean Hya- 
cinthus, god of the sun in spring. 

Hjr&dei ('T<£5es) — that is, the Rainy— the 
name of nymphs, whose parentage, number and 
nameB are described in various ways by the 
ancients. Their parents were Atlas and Aethra, 
or Atlas and Pleione, or Hyas and Boeotia : 
others call their father Oceanus, Melisseus, 
Cadmilus, or Erechtheus. Their number differs 
in various legends; but their most # common 
number is seven, as they appear in the con- 
stellation which bears their name, viz. Am- 
brosia, Eudora , Fedile , Coronis , Polyxo , 
Phyto , and Thyene or Dione (Ov. Fast. v. 
166; Hyg. Fab. 182, 192; Ast. ii. 21). They 
were entrusted by Zeus with the care of his 
infant son Dionysus, and were afterwards 
placed by Zeus among the stars. The story 
which made them the daughters of Atlas re- 
lates that their number was twelve or fifteen, 
and that at first five of them were placed 
among the stars as Hyades, and the seven (or 
ten) others afterwards under the name of 
Pleiades, to reward them for the sisterly love 
they had evinced after the death of their 
brother Hyas, who had been killed in Libya by 
a wild beast. Their name, Hyades, was derived 
by some from Hyes, a mystic surname of 
Dionysus (Suid. s.v.). The Romans, who de- 
rived it from fc, a pig, translated the name by 
Suculae (Cio. N. D.il 48, 111; Plin. ii 108). 
The most natural derivation is from 6cir, to 
rain, as the constellation of the Hyades, whan 
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tirorEl 


iUm Amfltmwriy with the nm, aantmaoed 
mtef wm£b*x. (II xviii. 486, and Schol. ; Verg. 
Ac*. i. 748; Hot. Od. i. 8, 14.) 



8. rPABNABSUS.1 
lit CrduwoAit : *T< 
E of the Cephiss 


'YaftL*o\lrris), a town 
Cephissus, near Cleonae, 

r the Hyantes, when they were 

driven out of Boeotia by the CadmeanB ; was 
destroyed by Xerxes; afterwards rebuilt; and 
again destroyed by Philip and the Axnphictyons 
ul ii. 521; Pans. ix. 85, 5; Btrab. p. 424). 
Cleonae, from its vicinity to Hyampolis, is called 
by Xenophon (Hell. vi. 4, § 27) 'Tapirokir&v rb 
irpodtrruoy. 

Hyantes (*Ta rrcs), the ancient inhabitants 
of Beotia, from which country they were ex- 
pelled by the Cadmeans. Part of the Hyantes 
emigrated to Phocis [Hyampolis], and part to 
Aetolia. The poets use the adje ct im Hy i i i 
as equivalent to Boeotian. (Strab. pp. 821, 401, 
464; Or. Met. iii. 147.) 

Hymt ("Tas). — 1. The name of the father 
and the brother of the Hyades.— 2. (Sometimes 
confused with No. 1), the eponymous hero of 
the Boeotian Hyantes. He was married to 
Boeotia. (Pans. ix. 5, 1 ; Plin. iv. 26.) 

Hybla prjBAij: ‘TjB Aeuos, Hyblensis), three 
towns in Sicily, named after a Sicilian goddess 
Hybla. 1. Major (tj fid fay or pcyd\r)) t on the S. 
slope of Mt. Aetna and on the river Symaethus, 
was originally a town of the Siculi. It was called 
Hybla Gereatis or Galeatis (Thuc. vi. 62 ; Paus. 
v. 28 ; Steph. Byz. «. v.). It is probably the 
Hybla famous for honey (Verg. Eel. i. 87 ; Ov. 
Triet. v. 18, 22), though Strabo (p. 267) seems 
to make that a characteristic of Megara.-— 2. 



Coin of Hybla Major (about 810 B.c.). 

Ctv., head of goddeu Hybla, crowned with the modlns ; 
«e., Dionysus and panther, with legend ybaax MCTaaas. 

Minor (A fuirpd), afterwards called Megara. 
[Megaba.]-— 8. Heraea, in the S. of the island, 
on the road from Syracuse to Agrigentum. — 
The above seems the true distinction between 
the first two towns, but it is not unquestioned, 
partly owing to the confused description in 
Pausanias and Stephanus. 

HybrSas ('Tflpdas), of Mylasa in Caria, a cele- 
brated orator, contemporary with the triumvir 
Antonins (Strab. pp. 680, 659; Pint. Ant. 24). 
Hyee&ra (vd "TKKapa: ‘Ttctcaptys : Muro di 


the Athenians, and plundered, and its inha- 
bitants sold as slaves, b.c. 415. Among the 
captives was the beautiful Timandra, mistress 
of Aleibiades and mother of Lais. (Thuc. vi. 
89: Diod. xiiL 6; Pint Ale. 89 ; Paus. ii. 2, 5.) 

Hydarnea ( t T8dpyrjr). one of the seven Per- 
lians who conspired against the Magi in b. c. 521 
(Hdt. iii 70). 

Hydaspes (*T Bdrmtt : Jelum), the northern- 
nipst of tne five great tributaries at the Indus, 
which, with the Indus itself, water the great 
called the Bwnjab, ie. 
'alls into the Acesines 
receives, from the 8., first 


the Hydraotes (Bavee), and then the Hyphatfs 
( Beeae , and lower down, Gharra), which has 
previously received, on the S. tide, the Heeidrus 
or Zaradrus (Sutlej or Heeudru) ; and the 
Acesines itself falls into the Indus. These five 
rivers all rise on the SW. side of the Emodi M. 
(Himalaya), except the Sutlri, which, like the 
InduB, rises on the NE. side of the range. 
They became known to the Greeks by Alexan- 
der’s campaign in India : his victory over Poms 

g . c. 827) was gained on the left side of the 
ydaspes, near, or perhaps upon, the scene of 
the battle of Chillianwalldh ; and the Hyphasis 
formed the limit of his progress. (Strab. p. 
686 ; Plin. vi. 71 ; Arrian, An. v. 19 ; Curt. ix. 4.) 
The epithet * fabulosus * which Horace applies 
to the Hydaspes (Od. i. 22, 7) refers to the mar- 
vellous stories current about it as the river of a 
practically unknown land; and the t Medue 
Hydaspes ’ of Virgil (Georg, iv. 211) is merely 
an example of the vagueness with which the 
Boman writers, especially the poets, refer to the 
countries beyond the E. limit of the empire. 
Hydra, (hebacles, p. 896.] 

Hydradtes or Hyardtis ('T8pac6ri?f , Tdpwrir : 
Bavee), a river of India, falling into the Ace- 
Bines. [Hydaspes.] 

Hydrea ('TtyJa : *T tyedryf: Hydra), a small 
island in the gulf of Hermione off Argolis (Hdt. 
iii. 59; Pans. ii. 89, 4), of no importance in 
antiquity, but the inhabitants of which in 
modem times played a distinguished part in the 
war of Greek independence, and are some of the 
best sailors in Greece. 

Hydruntum or Hydrfls (‘T tpovs: Hydruntl- 
nus : Otranto), one of the most ancient towns 
of Calabria, situated on the SE. coast, with a 

g ood harbour, near a mountain Hydros, in 
iter times a municipium. Persons frequently 
crossed over to Epirus from this port. (Plin. iii. 
100 ; Cic. ad Att. xv. 21, xvi. 6 ; Strab. p. 281.) 

HyettUS (*T nrrds: 'Tfimos), a small town 
in Boeotia on the lake Copals, and near the 
frontiers of Locris (Pans. ix. 24,8). 

HjFgiSa (*Tyf«io), also called Hyg$a or Hygia, 
the goddess of health, and a daughter of Asole- 
pius. [As his wife she only appears in very late 
Orphic hymns.] She was worshipped particu- 
larly at Athens, where representations m relief 
and votive tablets have been found in the As- 
clepieum, and not only as the daughter of Asole- 
pius but as Athene Hygiea, to whom a statue 
and an altar were set up bv Pericles [see p. 18, a]. 
On this various theories have been mooted l (1) 
that her worship originated at Athens either as 
an offshoot from that of Athene or from a con- 
ception of the poets, (2) that it came to Athens 
with the worship of Asclepius from Epidauras ; 
(8) that she took the place of Alcippe, a nymph 
of the spring in the Asclepieum. These are 
matters of conjecture, and the question of origin 
may be settled some day by the discovery of 
inscriptions. It is true that no pre-Roman in- 
scriptions about Hygiea have yet been found at 
Epidauras ; but Pausanias (ii. 11, 6) mentions 
a very old temple of Asclepius at Titane near 
Sicyou where Hygiea was worshipped equally 
with her father. It seems likely that her wor- 
ship was united with that of Asclepius to ex- 
press the abstract idea of his heeling power as 
distinct from his old oracular character [Asols- 
piusI. It is on the whole more likely to have 
originated in the Peloponnesus than at Athens ; 
but the worship of Athene Hygiea wee merely 
the addition of the function of healing to this 
other qualities of Athene the protectress, and 
was quite distinct from the worship of Hygiea 
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the Slighter of Asclepius. At Borne her proper Naiads, who drew him down into the water, and 
name as introduced from Greece was Valetudo, he was never seen again. Heracles endeavoured 
but she was gradually identified with the genuine in vain to find him; and when he shouted out 
Italian deity Solus. In art Hygiea was repre- to the youth, the voioe of Hylas was heard from 
sented as a maiden clad either in the Dorio or the bottom of the well only like a faint echo, 
Ionic chiton feeding a snake from a saucer. In whence some say that he was actually meta- 
the Vatican group she stands by the seated morphosed into an echo (Verg. Eel. vi. 48). 
Asdepius with one hand on his shoulder ; with Hence arose the proverb # TAov KpauydCuv (Suid.) 
the Other she offers the Baucer to the snake for ‘ wasted labour * (cf. Aristoph. Pint. 1127). 
which is twined about her father’s staff. While Heracles was engaged in seeking his 

Hyglnus. 1. 0. JflUus, a Homan gramma- favourite, the Argonauts railed away, leaving 
rian, was a native of Spain, and lived at Borne him and his companion, Polyphemus, behind 
in the time of Augustus, whose freedman he (Ap. Bh. i. 1207 ; Val. Place, iii. 481 ; Hyg. Fab. 
Was, and who made him librarian of the Pala- 14, 271 ; Theocr. xiii. ; Propert. i. 20). The cry 
tine library (Suet. Or. 20). He wrote several for Hylas waB very much older tha.n these 
works, all of which have perished, unless he is stories of the Alexandrian poets. It is the 
the author of the works described under No. 8. ‘ Mysian cry ’ of Aesch. Pera. 1004. At what 
— 2. Hyglnus Gromatlcus, so oalled from period Hylas and Heracles were connected 
gruma , an instrument used by the Agrimen- in mythology it is impossible to say, but it is a 
sores. He lived in the time of Trajan, and reasonable suggestion that the myth of Hylas 
wrote works on land-surveying. The work 1>j grow out of the ritual of a Mysian harvest fee- 
Limitibua conatituendia is by some attributed tival in which the figure of a boy was cast into 
to him, by some to a later Hyginus. (Ed. by the stream or fountain with cries upon a harvest 
Hultsch, 1866 ; Lachmann, 1848.) The work on deity Hylas (cf. Strab. p. 564). Others imagine 
castrametation (Be Munitionbua Caatrorum) him to have been the deity of the spring caUed 
is assigned to him without due reason, and upon in summer to give more water. 

Beems to be by a later writer. It is valuable HjrlS ("TAtj, also T TAat), a small town in 
for its subject. (Ed. by DomaBzewski, Lips. Boeotia, on the lake Hylloe, which was called 
1887; Lange, Gott. 1848.) — 3. Hyglnus, the after this town, and into which the Ismenus flows 
author of two extant works : 1. Fabularum (II. ii. 500, v. 708, vii. 221 ; Strab. p. 407). 

Liber , a series of Bhort mythological legends, HylX&l, a river in Bruttium, separating the 
with an introductory genealogy of divinities, territories of Sybaris and Croton (Thuc. vu. 85). 
2. Poeticon Aatronomicon Libri IV, which HyllcS (fj 'T And) \lftrn), a lake in Boeotia, 
gives an account of the constellations and the S. of the lake Copais. [See Hyle.] 
myths about them. Both works, and especially Hyllcui ("TAx kos, *TAAiic or), a small river in 
the former, have considerable value for the study Argolis, near Troezen. 

of Greek mythology, since the author haB made Hyllus ( w TAAos), son of Hercules by Deianlra. 
use of many works, particularly of the Greek For details see Hebaclidae. 
tragedians, which have been lost. It is a doubt- Hyllus ("TAAot: Kumtachai ), a river of 
ful question whether the original author of these Lydia, falling into the Hermus on its N. side 
works was C. Julius HyginuB or not. It is the (II. xx. 892 ; Hdt. i. 80 ; Strab. p. 626). 
opinion of moBt critics that he was a writer of Hjhndn or Hym&n&eus (*T yA\v or 'Y/xivaios), 
a later period, perhaps of the second cent, a, d. the god of marriage, was conceived as a hand- 
There is no doubt that the Latinity is of a later some youth, and invoked in the hymeneal or 
period, but the books which we have are only bridal song (Sapph. Fr. 91, 107, 108; Eur. 
an abridgment of the original works, and the Troad. 810). The names originally designated 
language maybe much altered. The statement the bridal song itself, which was subsequently 
of Suetonius that Julius Hyginus was learned personified, whence as a deity he becomes the 
in Alexandrian literature would agree with the son of deities connected with music, and also 
researches in these two works, and the fact of gathers to himself local stories of mortals 
his being a friend of Ovid might account for arising from some marriage custom. He is 
certain resemblances in the statements of the described as the son of Apollo and a Muse, 
Fabulae and the Metamorphoaea. Both works either Calliope, Urania, or Terpsichore. Others 
of Hyginus are included m the Mythographi describe him only as the favourite of Apollo 
Latini of Munoker, Amst. 1681, and of Van or Thamyris, and call him a son of Msgnes and 
Staveren, Lugd. Bat. 1742. They are edited by Calliope, or of Dionysus and Aphrodite. This 
Bunte, Lips. 1867 ; and the Fab . separately by last genealogy points to his being regarded as 
M. Schmidt, Jen. 1872. the god of fruitfulness (Pind. Fr. 189; Sohoi 

Hylaea (*TAa iy), a district in Scythia, covered ad Find. iv. 818 ; Catull. 61, 2 ; Serv. ad Aen. 
with wood, is the peninsula adjacent to Taurica iv. 127). The Attic legends described him as a 
on the NW., between the rivers Borysthenes youth of such delicate beauty, that he might be 
and HypacyriB (Hdt. iv. 9, 18, 76). taken for a girl. He fell inlove with a maiden, 

Hylaeus (‘TAoibi)— that is, the Woodman— who refused to listen tb him ; but in the disguise 
the name of an Arcadian centaur, who was slain of a girl he followed her to Eleusis to the festival 
by Atalante, when he pursued her. According to of Demeter. The maidens, together with 
■ome legends, Hylaeus fell in the fight against Hymenaeus, were carried off by robbers into a 
the Lapithae, and others again said that he was distant and desolate country. On their land- 
one of the centaurs slain by Heracles. (Apollod. ing, the robbers laydown to sleep, and were 
hi* 9, 2 ; Verg. Georg, ii. 457 ; Aen. viii. 294 ; killed by Hymenaeus, who now returned to 
Fropert. i. 1, 18.) Athens, requesting the citizens to give him his 

Hjftaa (*TAot), in the Alexandrian poets, was beloved in marriage, if he restored to them the 
the son of Theodamas, king of the Dryopes, maidens who had been carried off by the 
by the nymph Menodioe. He was beloved by robbers. HiB request was granted, and his 
Heracles, whom he accompanied in the expedi- marriage was extremely happy. For this 
non of the Argonauts. On the coast of Mysia, reason he was invoked in the hymeneal songs. 
Hylas went on shore to draw water from a According to others he was a youth who was 
fountain ; but his beauty excited the love of the hilled by the fall of his house on his jedding- 
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das r, whence he wee afterwards invoked in 
bridal songs, in order to be propitiated (Berv. 
ad Aen. L 655, ad Eel. viii. 80). Some related 
that at the wedding of Dionysus and Ariadne 
he sang the bridal hymn, but lost hiB voice. 
He is represented in works of art as a young 
-jman carrying a bridal torch* Most notable is a 
painting from Pompeii ( Mub . Borb . xii. 17). 

Hfmettus (' Tfinrrds ), a mountain in Attica, 
Celebrated for its marble and more especially 
for its honey (Her. Od. ii. 18, 8, Sat . ii. 2, 15). 
It is about three miles S. of Athens, and forms 
the commencement of the range of mountains 
Which runs S. through Attica [p. 148]. It is 
now oalled Telovuni or Hymettos : the part of 
the mountain near the promontory Zoster, 
Which was called in ancient times Anhydrus {6 
"Awtyot, so. t ?iirrrrbs), or the Dry Hymettus, is 
taow oalled Mavrovuni. 

Hypacjrris, Hypac&ris, or Pac&ris (KaniU 
ihak ), a river in European Sarmatia, which 
flows through the country of the nomad Scy- 
thians, and falls into the Sinus Carcinites in 
the Euxine sea. 

Hypaea. [Stoechades.I 

Hypaepa rTirotiro : Dokboi ), a city of Lydia, 
on tiie S. mope of Mt. Tmolus, near the N. 
bank of the Calster (Strab. p. 627 ; Paus. v. 
27,5; Ov. Met. vi. lb). 

Hyp&na ('Ticdvr ) : rh "'Tvova : 'Travel's), a 
town in Triphylian Elis, belonging to the 
Pentapolis (Strab. p 848). 

Hyp&nis. 1. {Bug), a river in European 
Sarmatia, rises, according to Herodotus, in a 
lake, flows parallel to the BorystheneB, has at 
first sweet, then bitter water, and falls into the 
Euxine sea W. of the Borysthenes (Hdt. ii. 
102, iv. 17; Strab. p. 107; Ov. Pont . iv. 10, 
47). — 2. {Kuban), a river of the Sarmatian 
Caucasus, rising in the mountains of the 
Caucasus and flowing into the Palus Maeotis 


HtPERBOftEl 

| was murdered by the oligarchs at Santa*, 11.0. 
411. (Thuc. viii. 74, Pint. Ariet. 7, Ale. 18). 


neoted with the worship of Apollo, both at Delos 
and at Delphii They are not mentioned by 
Homer, but it does not follow that the legend 
was post-Homeric. Herodotus (iv. 82) notices 
them as spoken of in the Eptgoni and by 
Hesiod. In the earliest Greek conception 
of the Hyperboreans, as embodied by the 
poets, they were a blessed people, living in 


abstaining from animal food. In innocence 
and peace, free from disease and toil and care, 
ignorant of violence and war, they Bpent a long 
and happy life, in the due and cheerful obser- 
vance of the worship of Apollo, who visited their 
country soon after his birth, and spent a whole 
year among them, dancing and singing, before 
he returned to Delphi. The poets related 
further how the Bun only rose once a year and 
set once a year, upon the Hyperboreans, whose 
year was thus divided, at the equinoxes, into a 
six months' day and a six months' night, and 
they were therefore said to sow in the mording, 
to reap at noon, to gather their fruits in the 
evening, and to store them up at night : how, 
too, their natural life lasted 1000 years, but if 
any of them was satiated with its unbroken 
enjoyment, he threw himself, crowned and 
anointed, from a sacred rock into the sea (Strab. 
p. 711 ; Plin. iv. 82). The Delian legends told 


The Delian legends told 


(Strab. p. 494). 

Hypata (rd "Tirora, y 'Tirdrij: 'T xartuos, 
: Neopatra , Turk. Batrajik), a town 


of the Aenianes in Thessaly, S. of the Sper- 
cheus, belonged in later timeB to the Aetolian 
league (Pol. xx. 9, 11, xxi. 2, 8). The inhabi- 
tants of this town were notorious for magic 


(Lucian, Ann. 1 , Apul. Met. i. 104). 

Hypatia (Tirarfa), daughter of Theon, by 
whom she was instructed in philosophy and 
mathematics. She lectured in the Neoplatonic 


mathematics. She lectured in the N 
school of Plotinus at Alexandria. 


She ap- 


pears to have been modest as well as beautiful, 
but nevertheless to have been a victim to 
slander and falsehood. She was accused of 
influencing Orestes, prefect of Alexandria, ! 
against Cyril ; and (possibly at the instigation | 
of the archbishop himself) a number of fana- 
tical monks seized her in the street, and 
dragged her into one of the churches, where 
they tore her to pieces, a.d. 415. 

Hypat5dAnu CTrurdStapos), a sculptor of 
Thebes, b.c. 872 (Pans. viii. 26, 6, x. 10, 8). 

Hyperb&lus (TWp/BoAos), an Athenian de- 
magogue in the Peloponnesian war, was of 
servile origin! and was frequently satirised by 
Aristophanes and the other comic poets 
(Aristeph. Ach. 840, Eq. 1801, Veap. 1007). In 
order to get rid either of Nicias or Alcibiades, 
Hyperbolas oalled for the exercise of the ostra- 
cism. But the parties endangered combined 
flo defeat him, and the vote of exile fell on 
Hyperbolus himself: an application of that 
dignified punishment by which it was thought 
4o nave been so debased that the use of it was 


of offerings sent to Apollo by the Hyberboreans, 
first by the hands of virgins named Arge and 
Opis (or Hecaerge), and then by Laodice and 
Hyperoche, escorted by five men called Per- 
pherees ; and lastly, as their messengers did not 
return, they sent the offerings packed in wheat- 
straw, and the sacred package was forwarded 
from people to people till it reached Delos. 
Pauaanias cites the old Delian hymns ascribed 
to Olen as saying that a shrine made of wax and 
feathers was sent by Apollo to the Hyperboreans, 
apparently to Delphi (Paus. x. 5). Hence it 
would seem that they were originally regarded 
as Delphians, and the Keutcal n6pat who were sup- 
posed to aid Delphi against the Gauls may have 
been the Hyperborean maidens Laodice and 
Hyperoche (Paus. i. 4, 4, x. 28, 1 ; Cic. Div. i. 87, 
81). The notion that they dwelt in the extreme- 
north * beyond the influence of the north wind/ 
may have arisen from the derivation of their 
name (now generally rejected) inrdp — $opfas. 
Herodotus says that Aristeas placed them in a 
gold-producing country {Ural Mountains?) 
near the Arimaspi (Hdt. iv. 18) ; but the older 
legends seem to connect them with the lands of 
the sun in the south-west or south-east (Pind. 
Pyth. x. 80 ; Aesch. Pr. 805), and when Pindar 
speaks of the sources of the later as their dwell- 
ing (01. iii. 14, viii. 47 ; Isthm. v. 22), he probably 
meant to express the extreme west; but un- 
questionably they were eventually conceived as 
dwelling far in the north, and their name meant 
northerly, as when Virgil and Horace speak 
of the ‘ Hyperboreae orae* and ‘ Hyperborei 
campi.' Some modern writers derive their name 
from Mp — frpos = ‘ beyond the mountains ' : 
others connect the word with as though 


for fart p<p4 e &rc u % bo that the name meant J the 
bringers of offerings to Apollo 1 in its original, 
and ‘northern ’ only in its later, use. 
KyperbMi Kontea was originally the mythi- 
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in the N. of the earth [Hypbbbojubx], and discovered that Thoas was alive, whereupon 
was afterwards applied by the geographers to they compelled Hypsipvle to quit the island, 
various chains, as, for example, the CauoaBns, On her flight she was taken prisoner by pirates 
the Rhipoei Montes, and others. and sold to the Nemean king Lycurgus, who 

Hyperldes {*TmptlBris or 'Ymplfois), one of intrusted to her care his son Archemorus or 
the ten Attic orators, was the son of Glaucippus, Opheltes. [Archemorus.] 
and belonged to the Attio demus of Collytus. Hypsfls ptyoOj, -ovrTos), a town in Arcadia, 
He was a pupil of Isocrates, and a friend and on a mountain of the same name, 
fellow-prii l of Lycurgus. He is first mentioned Hyrc&nla ('Yprarfa: 'Tpufoios, Hyrcfinus: 

B. o. 860, when he prosecuted Autocles for Maeanderan), a province of the ancient Per- 
treason in a Thracian command. About b.c. sian Empire, on the S. and SE. shores of the 
868 he and his son equipped two triremes at Caspian or Hyrcanian Sea, and separated by 
their own expense in order to Berve against mountains on the W., S., and E., from Media, 
Euboea. From the peace of 846 till 824 he aided Parthia, and Margiaua. Its valleys were very 
Demosthenes in the patriotic struggle against fertile ; and it flourished most under the Par- 
Macedon. After the death of Alexander (828) thians, whose kings often resided in it during 
Hyperides took an active part in organising the summer. (Strab. p. 608.) 

that confederacy of the Greeks against Anti- Hyrc&num or -ium mare, [Caspium Mars.] 
pater which produced the Lamian war. Upon Hyroftnns (*f picav6s). 1. Joannes, prince 
the defeat of the confederates at the battle of and high-priest of the Jews, was the son and 
Crannon in the following year (822), Hyperides successor of Simon Maccabaeus. He succeeded 
fled to Aegina, where he was slain by the to his father’s power B.c. 186. He was at first 
emissaries of Antipater. His oratory, holding engaged in war with Antiochus VII. Sidetes, 
a middle place between that of Lysias ana who invaded Judaea, and laid siege to Jerusalem. 
Demosthenes, combined vigour with grace and In 188 he concluded a peace with Antiochus, 
wit, and is remarkable also for its pathetic on the condition of paying an annual tribute, 
passages. Longinus (de Sublim. 84) ranks him In 109 Hyrcanus took Samaria, and rased it 
very nigh for all these qualities. Out of the to the ground. He died in 106. Although he 
77 orations attributed to HyperideB, until the did not assume the title of king, he may be 
middle of this century none were known to be regarded aB the founder of the monarchy of 
extant, but in 1847 and succeeding years the Judaea, which continued in his family till the 
greater part of the speech For Euxenippue accession of Herod. (Jos. Ant. xiii. 7-9.) — 
and of the Funeral Oration on those who fell 2. High-priest and king of the Jews, was 
in the Lamian war, and (in 1892) most of the the eldest son of Alexander Jannaeus. On 
speech Against Athenagoras, and parts of those the death of Alexander (78) the royal autho- 
Against Demosthenes and For Lycophron were rity devolved upon Alexandra, his wife, who 
recovered from papyri found in Egypt. Ed. appointed Hyrcanus to the high-priesthood; 

C. Babington, 1868 ; BlaBB, Lips. 1869. and upon her death in 69, Hyrcanus suc- 

Hyp&rlon {'Trtpluv), a Titan, son of Uranus ceeded to the sovereignty, but was attacked 

and Ge, and married to his Bister Thia, or by his younger brother, Aristobulus, in the fol- 
Euryphaessa, by whom he became the father lowing year (68), and, being driven from the 
of Helios, Selene, and Eos. [Helios/] throne, took refuge with Aretas, king of Arabia 

Hypermnestra ('Trspurharpa). 1. Daughter Petraea. That monarch assembled an army, 
of Thestius and EurythemiB, wife of Oicles, with which he invaded Judaea. Aristobulus, 
and mother of AmphiarauB.— 2. One of the however, gained over by bribes and promises 
daughters of Danaus and wife of Lynceus. Pompey’s lieutenant, M. Scaurus, who now 
[Danaus ; Ltnceus.1 ordered Aretas and Hyrcanus to withdraw from 

Hyph&sii or Hypaiii or Hyp&nil ("Thorns, Judaea (64). The next year Pompey himself 
"Travis, "Travis l Beeas , and Onarra), a river arrived in Syria : he reversed the decision of 
of India. [Hydabpes.] Scaurus, carried away Aristobulus as a prisoner 

Hyplus (*Tihoj), a river and mountain in to Rome, and reinstated Hyrcanus in the high- 
Bithynia. priesthood, with the authority, though not the 

Hypias ("Tpas), two rivers on the S. coaBt name, of royalty ; but Alexander, the son of 
of Sicily, one between Selinus and Thermae Aristobulus, and subsequently AristobuluB him- 
Selinuntiae (now Belioi) and the other near self, escaped from Borne, and excited revolts, 
Agrigentum (now Fiume Drago). which were only quelled by the assistance of 

Hvpseus ^Tf/tvs), son of Peneus and Creusa, the Romans. The real government was now 
was king of the Lapithae, and father of Cyrene in the hands of Antipater, the father of Herod, 
(Pind. Pyth. ix. 18 ; Pans. ix. 84, 6). who aided Caesar during the Alexandrian war 

Hypaielea (T^ncAqs), of Alexandria, a Greek (47), and was made procurator of Judaea, 
mathematician, usually said to have lived about Antipater was poisoned by the contrivance of 
a.d. 160, but ought not to be placed earlier than Hyroanus (48) ; but Herod succeeded to his 
a.d. 660. His only extant work is entitled TIcpl father’s power. The Parthians, on their inva- 
tt)s r&y GMw v araQopas, published with the sion of Syria, carried away Hyrcanus as prisoner 
Optics of Heliodorus at Paris, 1667. He is sup- (40). .He was treated with much liberality 
posed to have added the 14th and 16th books to by the Parthian king, and allowed to live in 
the Elements of Euolid. freedom at Babylon. Here he remained for 

HypsIp^U ('Tf't'rvXt}), daughter of Thoas, some years; but having at length received an 
king of Lemnos. When the Lemnian women invitation from Herod, who had meanwhile 
killed all the men in the island, because they established himself on the throne of Judaea, he 
had taken some female Thracian slaves to their returned to Jerusalem. He was treated with 
beds, Hypsipyle saved her father. [Thoas.] respect by Herod till the battle of Aetium; 
She then became queen of Lemnos ; and when when Herod, fearing lest Augustus might place 
the Argonauts landed there shortly afterwards, Hyroanus on the throne, accused mm of a 
jhe bore twin sons to Jason, Euneus and treasonable correspondence with the king of 
Nebrophonus, also called Deiphilni or Thoas. Arabia, and put him to death (80). (Jos. Ant, 
[Jason.] The Lemnian women subsequently xiv. 6-18, xv. 2, 6 ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 28.) 

- - - rrf 
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ffiWt (T^a: Tmiuj, TpMfni»). 1. A town X«bU (14w 8»), a Thracian woman, daoghtw 
in Boeotia, near Tapagra, was in the earliest of Pan and Echo, and a slave of Metanlra. 
times a place of importance, but afterwards When Demeter, in search . of her daughter; 
sank into in sign ificance (Strab. pp. 404, 408).— arrived in Attica, and visited the house of 
2, A town in Apulia. [Uria.] Metanlra, Iambe cheered the mournful goddess 

Hjhfteus ('Vpttfo), son of Poseidon and Al- by her jokes (Hymn, ad Hem, v. 106). The 
cyone, king of Hyria in Boeotia, husband of custom of jests and mockeries in the Eleusinisn 
Olonia, and father of Nycteus, Lycus, and Orion, procession was said to commemorate this 
Respecting his treasures see Agamedes. (Diod. v. 4 ; Apollod. i. 6, 1). There can be 

Hyrmlna C% pplyy), a town in Elis, mentioned little doubt that the converse was the order of 
by Homer, but of which all trace had dis- events, and that the story of lambe grew out of 
appeared in the time of Strabo (Strab. p. 841). the practise of jeering in the procession, which 
Near it was the promontory Hyrmina or Hor- was called lofifilfav. 

mina ( C . Ghiarenza). IunblXehui (*I<£/i/3Aixor). 1. A Syrian who 

Hyrmlnfi ('Tpulvy), daughter of Neleus, or lived in the time of the emperor Trajan, wrote 
Nycteus. wife of Phorbas, and mother of Actor, a romance in the Greek language, entitled 
Hyrtacus ("rpraicos). 1. A Trojan, to whom Babylonica. The work itself is lost, but an 
Priam gave his first wife Arisba, when he epitome of it is preserved by Photius.— 2. A 
married Hecuba. Homer makes him the father celebrated Neo-Platonic philosopher, was bom 
of Asius, hence called Hyrtacidea (11. ii. 887). at Chalcis in Coele-Syria. He died in the 
— 2. Father of Nisus (Verg. Aen, ix. 177).— reign of Constantine the Great, probably before 
8. Father of Hippocoon (Verg. Aen. v. 492). a.d. 888. He waB inferior in judgment and 
Hyslae (*ToW). 1. (T<r<an)$), a town in learning to the earlier Neo-PlatonUts, Plotinus 
Argolis, S. of Argos, destroyed by the Spartans and Porphyry ; and he introduced into his 
in the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. v. 88). — S. system a great deal of Oriental mystery and 
(‘Tffttvs), a town in Boeotia, E. of Plataeae, magic, gaining for himself from his disciples the 
called by Herodotus (v. 74) a demus of Attica, reputation of working miracles. Iamblichus 
but probably belonging to Plataeae. wrote (among many other works which have 

Hyftaspes (*T<r r&nnjs). 1. Son of Arsames, perished) a treatise IIcpl UuBaydpov alp4<r*ws , 
and father of Darius I., was a member of the on the philosophy of Pythagoras. It was in- 
Persian royal house of the Achaemenidae. tended as a preparation for the Btudy of Plato, 
He was satrap of Pereis under Cambyses, and and consisted originally of ten books, of which 
probably under Cyrus also. (Hdt. i. 209, iii. 70, four are extant. The first book contains an 
iv. 88, vii. 224.)— 2. Son of Darius 1. and account of the life of Pythagoras, and though 
Atossa (Hdt. vii. 64). compiled without care, it is yet of value, as the 

other works from which it is taken are lost. 
Edited by Kuster, Amsterd. 1707, and by 
I. Kiessling, Lips. 1816 : the Life of Pythagoras 

by WeBtermann, 1860. Two other works, TA 
Iacohus. [Dionysus, p. 296, a.] BtoXoyovfxtva apiBpririKrjs, on mystic numbers 

I&d&ra or ladtr (ladertinus : Old Zara), a (ed. by Ast, Lips. 1817), and Tlepl puuorruplwv, 
town on the coast of Illyricum, with a good on the mysteries of Egyptian and Clialdaean 
harbour, and a Roman colony under the name theology (ed. by Parthey, Berl. 1867), are 
of ‘Colonia Claudia Augusta Felix’ (Plin. iii. wrongly attributed to him.— 8. A later philo- 
140; O.I. L. iii. 2909). sopher of the same name, contemporary with 

Ialfimus (’IcCac/aos), a similar personification the emperor Julian (Julian, Ep.84, 40). 
to that of Linus, and hence called a son of lamidae. [Iamus.] 

Apollo and Calliope (and consequently brotlier Iamnia ('l&fxvua, ’I a/jorla : *1 apvtirys : O. T. 
of Hymenaeus and Orpheus). He was regarded Jabneel, Jabneh: Ibneh or Gabneh), a con- 
as the inventor of the song lalemus, which was siderable city of Palestine, between Diospolis 
a kind of dirge, and is only mentioned as sung and Azotus, near the coast, with a good har- 
on most melancholy occasions. (Pind. Fr . ; hour (Strab. p. 769). 

Sohol. ad Eur. Or. 1891, ad Suppl. 281, ad Rhea. Iamus C'lafwi), son of Apollo and Evadne, 
982). The dirges both of Linus and lalemus received the art of prophecy from his father, and 
seem to be the lamentation for death alike of was regarded ob the ancestor of the famous 
vegetation and of early manhood, and the myths family of seers, the Ia-midim at Olympia. The 
probably grew out of the rites which succeeded story says that, being deserted by his mother 
the harvest, when the plant life was dying away for a time, he was fed with honey by two snakes, 
as winter drew near. and was called Iamus because he was found 

Ialmlnus fldA/tcwr), son of Ares and Asty- lying in a bed of violets. Apollo afterwards 
oche, and brother of Ascalaphus, was a native led him to Olympia and gave him prophetic 
of the Boeotian Orehomenos. He was one of power. (Pind. Ol. vi. 28-70 ; Pans. vi. 2, 8. ) 
the Argonauts and a suitor of Helena. After I&nlra (’Idwipa), one of the Nereids, 

the destruction of Troy, he wandered about IanthS (’Ub'fr?). 1. Daughter of Oceanus and 

with the Orchomenians, and founded colonies Tethys, and one of the playmates of Persephone 
in Colchis. (II. ii. 612, Apollod. iii. 10,8; Pans. (Pans, iv. 80, 8; Hes. Th. 849). — 8. Daughter 
“•87 5 Strab. p. 416.) of Telestes of Crete, beloved by Iphzb. 

Iftljta&B ('IdAwros: PhUerimoe), one of the Iip&tus Cluw«r6s) t one of the Titans, son of 
three very ancient Dorian cities in the island of Uranus ana Ge, married Asia or Clymene, the 
Rh odcSi and one of the six original members of daughter of his brother Ooeanus, and 
the Dorian Hexapolis [Doris], stood on the by her the father of Atlas, Prometheus, Em- 
N W. coast of the island, about sixty stadia SW. metheus, and Menoetius (Hes. Th. 607). In 
of Rhodes. It is said to have derived its name Homer (II. viii. 479) he is mentioned only 
from the mythical Ialysus, son of Oercaphus, as a Titan, imprisoned with Cronus in Tar- 
end grandson of Helios. (Pind. Ol. vii. 74; tarns. Being the father of Prometheus, he was 
Diod. v. 67; Strab. p. 664. tor its pottery, se^ grandfather Zl Deucalion, who was regarded by 
Sboot*.) the Greeks as the progenitor of the human raoe, 



IAPYDES 

and Iapetus himself seems to hare been 
looked upon as progenitor of the older race o! 
mank ind under Cronus. His descendants, Pro- 
metheus, Atlas, and others, are often designated 
by the patronymics Iapetidae (-es), Iapetioni - 
dae (-es), and the feminine Iapetioni a. 

I&pjraei CldrvSts or ’idiroScs), a warlike and 
barbarous people in the N. of Ulyricum, be- 
tween the rivers Arsia and Tedanidl, were a 
mixed race, partly Illyrian and partly Celtic, 
who tattooed their bodies (Strab. pp. 818-815). 
They were subdued by Augustus. Their coun- 
try was oalled Iapydla. 

I&pygla ('lamyia : Idirvycs), the name given 
by the Greeks to the S. of Apulia, from Taren- 
tum and Brundusium to the rrom. Iapygium 
(0. Leuca) ; though it is sometimes applied to 
the whole of Apulia. [Apulia.] The name is 
derived from the mythical Iopyx. 

I&pyx (*ldin/|). 1. Son of Lycaon and brother 
of Daunius and Peucetius, who went aB leaders 
of a colony to Italy (Ant. Lib. 81). According 
to othero, he was a Cretan, and a brother of 
Icadius, or a son of Daedalus and a Cretan 
woman, from whom the Cretans who migrated 
to Italy derived the name of Iapyges (Serv. ad 
Aen. iii. 882). — 2. The WNW. wind, blowing off 
the coast of Iapygia (Apulia), in the 8. of Italy, 
and consequently favourable to persons crossing 
over to Greece. It was the same as the d p- 
yitrrns of the Greeks. 

Iarbas or Hiarbas, king of the Gaetulians, 
and son of Jupiter Ammon by a Libyan nymph, 
sued in vain ior the hand of Dido in marriage 
(Verg. Aen. iv. 86, 196 ; Ov. Her. viii. 128 ; Juv. 
v. 45 ; Just, xviii. 6). For details see Dido. 

Iard&nes ('lapli&in is), a king of Lydia, and 
father of Omphale, who is hence called Iarda- 
nia (Apollod. ii. 6, 8). 

Iard&nes or Iara&nus ('lapSdrris, *1 dpSavos). 
1. (Jordan), a river in Elis (Strab. p. 842; 
Paus. v. 6, 9). — 2. A river in the N. of Crete, 
which flowed near Cydonia (Paus. vi. 21, 6). 

I&slon or I&sius (’latrivv, ’I daios), in Homer 
(Od. v. 125) is mentioned as a mortal who won 
the love of Demeter in a thrice-ploughed field 
(rphroAos). Homer alone adds that Zeus killed 
him with a thunderbolt. In Hesiod the scene 
of his union with Demeter is Crete, and the son 
bom to them was Plutus (Th. 969). It would 
seem that the original Iasion was a local Pelas- 
gic deity of Crete, and the myth signifies the 
adoption of agriculture by the people and the 
consequent wealth; in respect of which De- 
meter became the chief deity in their rites and 
Iasion subordinate (cf. Ov. Met. ix. 422, Am. 
iii. 10, 25 ; Apollod. in. 12, 1). He is represented 
as being the son of Zeus and Electra, the 
daughter of Atlas, in a different legend, which 
connects him with Samothrace, in whioh island 
Demeter, having met him at the marriage of 
Harmonia, instructs him in the mysteries 
(Diod. v. 48). A third version gives an Italian 
origin to him and his brother, Dardanus, who are 
sons of Electra and Gorythus, the founder of 
Cortona (Verg. Aen. iii. 167 ; Serv. ad loc.). 

I&sis, %.e. Atalante, the daughter of Iasius. 

I&80 (’IatrcS), i.e. Recovery, a daughter of 
Asdepius, or Amphiaraus, and sister of Hygiea, 
was worshipped as the goddess of recovery. 

Iiiriut or Iassleus sinus ('laaticbs koAicos : 
Gulf of Memdeliyeh), a large gulf on the W. 
coast of Oaria, between the peninsulas of Mile- 
tus and Myndus ; named after the city of Iassus, 
and oalled Bargylietieus Sinus (BafyyvAtffruebs 
*6 Aitos) from another city, Bargylia. 

lasses or JiSUS (’loovor, ; 'Imrevs : 
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Aayn-Kalessi, Ru.), a city of Caria, on the 
Iassius Sinus, founded by Argives and colonWi 
by Milesians (Thuc. viii. 28 ; Strab. p. 668). 

Iasus C'lac’o j). 1. An Arcadian, son of Lycur- 
gus and Cleophile or Eurynome, brother of 
Ancaeus, husband of Clymene, the daughter 
of Minyas, and father of Atalante (Apollod. iii. 
9, 2). He is likewise called IaBius.— & Father 
of Amphion, and king of the Minyans. 

I&syges ('ld(vyts), a powerful Sarmatian 
people, who originally dwelt on the coast of the 
Pontus Euxinus and the Pains Maeotis, but in 
the reign of Claudius settled near the Quadi in 
Dacia, in the country bounded by the Danube, 
the Theiss, and the Sarmatian mountains. They 
are called from this migration lazygee Metanas - 
toe ; but sometimes called Sarmatae Iazyges 
or simply Sarmatae. They were in alliance 
with the Quadi, with whom they frequently at- 
tacked the Roman dominions, especially Moesia 
and Pannonia. In the fifth century they were 
conquered by the Goths. (Strab. pp. 294, 806.) 

Itterla fljhipla : S. part of Georgia), a coun- 
try of Asia, in the centre of the iBthmuB between 
the Black and Caspian Seas, was surrounded on 
every side by mountains, through which there 
were only four passes. Sheltered by these 
mountains and watered by the Cyrus (Kour) and 
its upper tributaries, it was framed for fertility, 
and its inhabitants, Ibftres ("I/fypes) or Ib6n, 
whom the ancients believed to be of the same 
family as the Assyrians and MedeB, were an 
agricultural people, more civilised than their 
neighbours in Colchis and Albania. They were 
divided into four castes : (1) the nobles, from 
whom two kings were ohosen ; (2) the priests, 
who were also the magistrates ; (8) the soldiers 
and husbandmen ; (4) the slaves, who performed 
all public and mechanical work. The Romans 
first became acquainted with the country 
through the expedition of Pompey, in r.c. 65 ; 
and under Trajan it was subjected to Rome. 
In the fifth century it was conquered by the 
Persian king, Sapor. (Strab. pp. 499-501 ; Plin. 
vi. 29.) — No connexion can be traced between 
the Iberians of Asia and those of Spain. 

IbfirXa. [Hibpania.] 

IbSras ("1/3 typos or "1/8 v\p : Ebro\ the principal 
river of the NE. of Spain, rises among the 
mountains of the Cantabri near Juliobrigu, 
flows SE. through a great plain between tne 
Pyrenees and the M. Idubeda, and falls into 
the Mediterranean, near Dertosa, after forming 
a Delta. 

Ibjfcui (‘'I&vkos), a Greek lyric poet, was a 
native of Rhegium, and spent the best part of 
his life at Samos, at the court of Polycrates, 
about b.c. 540. It is related that travelling 
through a desert place near Corinth, he was 
murdered by robbers, but before be died he 
called upon a flock of cranes that happened to 
fly over him to avenge his death. Soon after- 
wards, when the people of Corinth were assem- 
bled in the theatre, the cranes appeared ; and 
one of the murderers, who happened to be 
present, cried out involuntarily, ‘Behold the 
avengers of Ibycus : ’ and thus were the authors 
of the crime detected. The phrase of al *I0faov 
y4pavo passed into a proverb. (Suid. s.v.\ 
Antip. Sid. Ep. 78; Plut. de Gamut, p. 610.) 
The poetry of Ibycus consisted partly of 
choral odes or hymnB on epic subjects, partly 
of love songs, and partook largely of the im- 
petuosity of his character (Cic. Tuac. iv. 88, 
71). His remains are edited by Sdhneidewin, 
Dotting. 1888, and in Bergk’s PoUt. Lyr. 

go&xla or Ic&rlus (’bcopio, *bcdpios : 'hcapuris). 
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a and a denus in Attica, belonging Iooius had become Vipaanina Agrippa’s stew a r d 

to the tribe Aegeis. See foil. art in Sicily. In both poems Horace reprehends 

Ie&rfftS flsijpof), also called Ioftnu or IcA the inordinate desire lor wealth, 
rlon. 1. An Athenian, who lived in the reign Icfini, called Bimini (Xifiuvot) by Ptolemy, 
of Pandion, and hospitably reoeived Dionysus a numerous and powerful people in Britain, 
on his arrival in Attica. The god in return who dwelt N. of the Trinobantes,in the modem 
taught him the cultivation of the vine. Icarius counties of Suffolk and Norfolk. Their revolt 
male a present of some wine to peasants, who from the Romans, under their heroic queen 
intoxicated by it, and thinking that Boudicoa*or Boadioea, is celebrated in history, 
they were poisoned by Icarius, slew him, and PBoudicca ; Britannia.] Their chief town was 
threw his body into a well, or buried it under a Venta Icenorum (Caister), about three miles 
tree. His daughter, Erigone, after a long from Norwich. 

search, found his grave, to which she was con- Ichnae {Iyvcu : Txvtuoj). 1. A town in 
ducted by bis faithful dog Maera. From grief Bottiaea in Macedonia, near the mouth of the 
she hanged herself on the tree under which he Axius. — 8. A town in PhthiotiB in Thessaly, 
was buried. [In Ft. Mag. AletU is said to be celebrated for its worship of Themis, who was 
another name for Erigone, given to her because hence sumamed Ichnaea (Strab. p. 485). 
of her wanderings. It has been suggested Iolmac or Iiohnae Ox****. a Greek 

that this was a corruption of iXtirtfs, and that city in the N. of Mesopotamia, founded by the 
the original was a propitiatory sacrifice of a Macedonians, was the scene of the first battle 
maiden.j Zeus or Dionysus placed her and between Crassus and the Parthians, in which 
Icarius among the stars, making Erigone the the former gained the victory. [Crabbub.] 
Virgin, Icarius Bootes or Arcturus, and Maera Iehthyftph&gi (T xOvofdyoi, i.e. Fish-eaters ), 

Procyon or the Little Dog. Hence the latter is was a vague descriptive name given to various 
called Icarius cants . The god then punished peoples on the coasts of Asia and Africa, of whom 
the ungrateful Athenians with madness, in the ancients knew but little. Thus we find Ich- 
which condition the Athenian maidenB hanged thyophagi : (1) in the extreme BE. of Asia, in 
themselves as Erigone had done. The Athe- the country of the Sinae : (2) on the coaBt of 
mans propitiated Icarius and Erigone by the Gedrosia : (8) on the NE. coast of Arabia Felix : 
institution of the festival of the Aeora. For (4) in Afrioa, on the coast of the Bed Sea, above 
the origin and meaning of the myth see p. 296, Egypt : (5) on the W. coast of Africa, 
a; ana cf. Diet, of Ant. art. Aeora , Oscilla. Iellius. X. 8p., was one of the three envoys 
The connexion of the dog with the story is sent by the plebeians, after their secession to 

probably that the burning up of the vines in the Sacred Mount, to treat with the senate, 

the hot season of the dog-star was to be averted B.c. 494. He was thrice elected tribune of the 
by the rites. (Apollod. iii. 14, 7 ; Pans. i. 2, 4 ; plebs : namely, in 492, 481, and 471. (Liv. ii. 

Hyg. Fab. 180, Ast. ii. 4, 5 ; Ov. Met. vi. 126, 58 ; Dionys. vii. 26, ix. 48.)— 2. L., a man of 

x 451.) — 2. A Lacedaemonian, son of Perieres great energy and eloquence, was tribune of the 
and GorgophSne, and brother of Tyndareus. plebs, 456, when he claimed for the tribunes 
Others called him grandson of Perieres, and the right of convoking the senate, and also 
son of Oebalus. When Icarius and TyndareuB carried the important law for the assignment of 
were expelled from Lacedaemon by their half' the Aventine \de Aventino pubHcanao) to the 
brother, Hippocoon, Icarius went to Aeamania, plebs. In the following year (455), he was 
and there became the father of Penelope, and again elected tribune. He was one of the chief 
of several other children. He afterwards leaders in the outbreak against the decemvirs, 
returned to Lacedaemon. Since there were 449. Virginia had been betrothed to him, and 
many suitors for the hand of Penelope, he to revenge her death Icilius hurried to the army 
promised to give her to the hero who should which was carrying on the war against the 
conquer in a foot-race. Odysseus won the prize, Sabines, and prevailed upon them to desert the 
and was betrothed to Penelope. Icarius tried government. (Liv. iii. 44.) 
to persuade his daughter to remain with him and Iodnlum ('UcSriov : "Ucovttvs : Koniyeh ), the 

not accompany Odysseus to Ithaca. Odysseus capital of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor (Xen. An. 
allowed her to do as she pleased, whereupon i. 2, 19 ; Strab. p. 568 ; Cic. Fam. iii. 8, 5), was, 
she covered her face with her veil to hide her when visited by St. Paul, a flourishing city, 
blushes, and thus intimated that she would with a mixed population of Jews and Greeks, 
follow her husband. Icarius then desisted It was made a colony by Claudius, and there- 
from further entreaties, and erected a statue of fore sometimes bore the name of Claudia, and 
Modesty on the spot. (Pans. iii. 1, 4 : Apollod. the inhabitants KAauSettcoviets : refounded by 
i 9, 5, iii. 10, 8 ; Schol. ad Od. xv. 16.) Hadrian, and therefore also called Col. Aelia 

Ie&rus fT /capos), son of Daedalus. [Dae- Iconiensis ; in the middle ages one of the 
dalus.] greatest cities of Asia Minor, and important in 

Iefcrns or Io&rla (*I /capos, "Utopia : Nikaria), the history of the crusades, 
an island of the Aegaean sea, one of the Ictinus (*I nriros), a contemporary of Peri- 
Sporades, W. of Samos; called also Doliche des, was the architect of two of the most oele- 
0okixt$ i.e. long island). Its common name, brated of the Greek temples— namely, the 
and that of the surrounding sea, Ioarium great temple of Athene, on the acropolis of 
Kara, were derived from the myth of Icarus. Athens, called the Parthenon, and the temple 
[Daedalus.1 It was first colonised by the Mile- of Apollo Epicurius, near Phigalia in Aroadia. 
wans, hut afterwards belonged to the Samians, Callicrates was associated with Ictinus in 
who fed their herds on its rich pastures. (Strab. building the Parthenon. Ictinus also built 
pp. 124, 766; Thue. iii 92 ; Hdt. vi. 95.) part of the Hall of Initiation at Eleusis. [Elbu- 

XeeXuf , a friend of Horace, who addressed to sis ; Parthenon ; Phigalia.] 
him an ode (Od. i. 29 ), and an epistle (Ep. Ida (*1817, Dor, *T 5 a). 1. ( Ida, or Kas-Dagh), 

1 12). The ode was written in B.c. 25, when a mountain range of Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
Iocius was preparing to join Aelius GaJlus in which formed the S. boundary of the Troad ; 
his expedition to Arabia. The epistle was extending from Lectum Pr. in the SW. corner 
Composed about ten years afterwards, when pf the Troad, eastwards aloof the north side 4 
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tbs Gulf of Adramyttium, and further east in 
tbs centre of M; ysia. lie highest summits were 
Cotylus on the north, and Gargara. on the 
south: the latter is about 5000 feet high, and 
is often capped with snow. Lower down, the 
dopes of the mountain are well- wooded ; and 
lower still, they form fertile fields and valleys. 
The sources of the Scamander and the Aese- 
puB, besides other rivers and numerous brooks, 
are on Ida. The mountain is celebrated in 
mythology as the scene of the rape of Gany- 
mede, whom Ovid {Fast. ii. 145), calls Idaeus 
puer , and of the judgment of Paris, who is 
called Idaeus judex by Ovid {Fast. vi. 44), 
and Idaeus pastor by Cicero {ad Att. i. 18). 
In Homer, too, its summit is the place from 
which the gods watch the battles in the plain 
of Troy (Zt.viii. 47). Ida was also an ancient 
seat of the worship of Cybele, who obtained 
from it the name of Idaea Mater (Strab. p. 
489).—®. ( Psilorati) f a mountain in the centre 
of Crete, belonging to the mountain range 
which runs through the whole length of the 
island. Mt. Ida is 7674 feet above the level of 
the sea. (Strab. pp. 472, 604.) It was connected 
with the worship of Zeus, said to have been 
brought up in a cave in this mountain. [Zeus.] 

Idaea Mater. [Rhea.] 

Idaei Dactyli. [Dactyli.] 

Id&llum ('iSrfAi ov), a town in Cyprus, sacred 
to Venus, who hence bore the surname Idalia. 

Idas (18os), son of AphareuB and Arene, the 
daughter of Oebalus, brother of Lynceus, hus- 
band of Marpessa, and father of Cleopatra or 
Alcyone. From the name of their father, Idas 
and Lynceus are called Apharetidae and 
Aphcvrldae. (Ap. Rh. i. 485 ; Pind. Nem. x. 
121.) Apollo was in love with Marpessa, the 
daughter of Evenus, but Idas carried her off 
in a winged chariot which PoBeidon had given 
him. Evenus could not overtake Idas, but 
Apollo found him in Mc&sone, and took the 
maiden from him. The lovers fought for her 
possession, but Zeus separated them, and left 
the decision with Marpessa, who ch6se Idas 
from fear lest Apollo should desert her if she 
grew old. {II. ix. 584 ; Apollod. i. 7, 8.) The 
Apharetidae also took part in the Calydonian 
hunt, and in the expedition of the Argonauts. 
But the most celebrated part of their story is 
their battle with the Dioscuri, Castor and 
Pollux, which is related elsewhere Yp. 298]. 

IdistavISUi Campus, a plain in Germany near 
the Weser ^probably near the Porta Westphalica, 
between Minteln and Hausberge , memorable 
for the victory of Germanicus over the Cherusci, 
a.d. 16 (Tac. Ann. ii. 16). 

Idmon C'Utfutv), son of Apollo and ABteria, or 
Cyrene, was a soothsayer, and accompanied the 
Argonauts, although he knew beforehand that 
death awaited him. He was killed in the 
country of the Mariandynians by a boar or a 
serpent ; according to others, he died there of a 
disease. (Ap. Rh. i. 189, ii. 815; Hyg. Fab. 14.) 

Idftmfaeus flfto/teiwfo). 1. Son of the Cretan 
Deucalion, and grandson of Minos and Pasiphae, 
was king of Crete. He is sometimes called 
Lyctius or Cnossius, from the Cretan towns of 
LyctUB and Cnossus. (II. xiii. 807, 446 ; Verg. 
Am. iii. 401; Diod. v. 79.) He was one of the 
suitors of Helen; and in conjunction with 
Meriones, the son of his half-brother Molus, he 
led the Cretans in eighty ships against Troy. 
He was one of the bravest heroes in the Trojan 
war, and distinguished himself especially in 
the battle near the ships. (17. ii. 645, iii. 280, iv. 
951, y. 48, vii. 165, xiii. 861, xvi. 845.) Aocqrd- 
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ing to Homer. Idomeneus returned home in 
safety after the fall of Troy ( Od . iii. 191). 
His tomb was preserved at Cnossus, where he 
was honoured in conjunction with Meriones 
(Diod. v. 79). Later traditions relate that ones 
in a storm he vowed to sacrifice to Poseidon 
whatever he should first meet on his landing, 
if the god would grant him a safe return. This 
was his own son, whom he accordingly sacri- 
ficed. As Crete was thereupon visited by a 
plague, the Cretans expelled Idomeneus. He 
went to Italy, where he settled in Calabria, and 
built a temple to Athene. From thence he is 
said to have migrated again to Colophon, on 
the coast of Asia. (Verg. Aen. iii. 121, 400, 581 ; 
Serv. ad loc. ; Strab. p. 480.) — 8. Of Lampsacus, 
a friend and disciple of Epicurus, flourished 
about b.c. 810-270. He wrote philosophical and 
historical works, all of which are lost. (Diog. 
L&ert. x. 28 ; Strab. p. 589 ; Athen. p. 582.) 

IdfithSa (ElboOcd), daughter of Proteus, taught 
Menelaus how he might secure her father, and 
compel him to show how he might reach home 
{Od. iv.). 

Idrleus or Hidrleus (*I Sptefc, *1 dpi* vs), king 
of Caria, second son of Hec&tomnus, succeeded 
to the throne on the death of Artemisia in B.c. 
851. He died in 844, leaving the kingdom to his 
sister Ada, whom he had married. (Diod. xvi. 
42, 69 ; Strab. p. 656.) 

Idub&da ( Sierra de Ora and Loreneo) t a 
range of mountains in Spain, forms the S. 
boundary of the plain of tne Ebro, and runs 
SE. to the Mediterranean. 

Idflmaea (*I5ov/sofo), is the Greek form of 
the scriptural name Edom, but the terms are 
not precisely equivalent. In the O. T., and in 
the time before the Babylonish captivity of 
the Jews, Edom is the district of Mt. Seir — that 
is, the mountainous region extending N. and S. 
from the Dead Sea to the E. head of the Red 
Sea. The decline of the kingdom of Judaea 
enabled the Edomites to extend their power to 
the NW. as far as Hebron, while their original 
territory was taken possession of by the Na- 
bathaean Arabs. Thus the Idumaea of the 
later Jewish, and of the Roman, history is the 
S. part of Judaea, and a small portion of the 
N. of Arabia Petraea, extending NW. and SE. 
from the Mediterranean to the W. side of Mt. 
Seir. [For the rise of the Idumaean dynasty 
in Judaea see Antipater, Herodes.J The 
Roman poets use Idumaea and Judaea as equi- 
valent terms (Verg. Georg, iii. 12 ; Mart. ii. 2,5). 

Idyia fI8t/<a), daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, and wife of the Colchian king Aeetes. 

Ierne. [Hibernia.] 

I5tae ('Icraf : *1 trivos: Jato ), a town in the 
interior of Sicily, on a mountain of the same 
name, S. of Hvccara. 

Igilgili {Djidjeli), a town of Mauretania on 
the Sinus Numidicus, and a colony under Au- 
gustus (Plin. v. 21). 

Igllllim ( Qiglio ), a small island off the 
Etruscan coast, opposite Cosa (Caes. B.C. i. 84). 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch in a.d. 69. [Diet, 
of Christian Biography .] 

Ig&Yium (Iguvlnus, tguvinas, -atis : Gubtno 
or Mugubio), an important town in Umbria, on 
the S. slope of the Apennines. On a moun- 
tain in the neighbourhood of this town was a 
celebrated temple of Jupiter, in the ruins of 
which were discovered, aj>. 1444, seven brasen 
tables, covered with Umbrian inscriptions, still 
preserved at Gubbio. These tables, celled the 
Eugubian Tables , contain more than 1000 Um- 
brian words, and are of importance for a Igiovf* 
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kdge of tke ancient languages of Italy. Edi- 
tions by Husohke, 1859, and Breal, 1875. 

Halva or Hilaira ClAcUipa), daughter of 
Leucippus and Philodice, and sister of Phoebe. 
The two sisters are frequently mentioned by 
the poets under the name of Leucipjndae. 
Both were carried off by the Dioscuri, and 
Hairs became the wife of Castor. (Pans. ii. 
82, 5, in. 16, 1.) 

Heracones, Ileroaonensei, or Illurgavon- 

enses, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis on 
the W. coast between the Iberus and M. Idubdda. 
Their chief town was Dertosa. 

Herds (Lcrida), a town of Hlergetes in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, situated on a height above 
the river Sicoris ( Segre ), which was here crossed 
by a stone bridge. It was afterwards a Roman 
colony, but in the time of Ausonius had ceased 
to be a place of importance (Bp. xxv. 59.) Here 
Afranius and Petreius, the legates of Pompey, 
were defeated by Caesar (b.c. 49). (Caes. B. C. 
i. 41-45; Hor. Ep. i. 18, 20; Lucan, iv. 144.) 

Ilerritei, a people in Hispania Tarra- 
oonensis, between the Iberus and the Pyrenees. 

Hla or Bhea Silvia. [Ro UULUS.j 

Hlei or HlXee (Ehshe), a town of the Con- 
testani on the E. coast of Hispania Torra- 
oonensis, on the road from Carthago Nova to 
Valentia, was a colonia immunis (Ptol. ii. 6, 62 ; 
Plin. iii. 19). 

Hienses, an ancient people in Sardinia. 

I115iL£ (*I Ki6vjj), daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, wife of Polymnestor or Polymestor, 
king of the Thracian Chersonesus, to whom she 
bore a son, Deipylus. At the beginning of the 
Trojan war her brother Polydorus was intrusted 
to her care, and she brought him up as her own 
son. For details see Polydorus. Iliona was 
the name of one of the tragedies of Pacuvius. 
(Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 61.) 

Hldneus (’iAiovctif), a son of Niobe, whom 
Apollo would have liked to save, because he 
was praying; but the arrow was no longer 
under the oontrol of the god. [Niobe.] 

Hlpa (Pennaflor) , a town in Hispania Baetica, 
on the right bank of theBaetis (Strab. p. 141). 

Hissus ('WhtitSs, more rarely Elkitrff6s), a 
small river in Attica, riseB on the N. slope of 
Mt Hymettus, flows on the E. and S. of Athens 
and joinB the Cephissus. Except after heavy 
rain it is nearly dry, aB its waters are drawn off 
to supply the city. 

Hifhyia (E Ikclfhna), also called Elithyia, He- 
thyia, or Eleutho, was the impersonation of the 
pun or (in the plural) of the painB of child- 
birth, and therefore, in the development of the 
myth, was worshipped independently as the 
goddess who came to the assistance of women 
in labour. When she was kindly disposed, she 
furthered the birth ; but when she was angry, 
she protracted the labour. In 27. xix. 119, the 
EfAcftvuu appear to have no personality, but in 
XL xi. 271, they are called the daughters of Hera : 
in Hies. Th. 922, the daughters of Zoub and Hera 
(of. Pind. Nem. viL 2 ; Apollod. i. 8, 1). But as 
all moon-goddesses had influence over birth, so 
HMhyia is found in one myth connected, and 
M times identified, with Hera, in another with 
Artemis. Thus she is not always spoken of as 
the daughter qf Hera, but is worshipped as 
Hera-Hithvia and as Artemis-Hithyia (of. Juno- 
Lucina). For the same reason she was in some 
places identified with Aphrodite, who in one of 
her aspects was a moon-goddess; and this ex- 
plains the story (perhaps Lycian) in Olen’s 
llilian hymn that she was the mother of Eros 
^Paqs. i. 18, 5, ix. 27, 2). According to the 
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Cretan legend Hithyia was believed to have 
been born in a cave m the territory of Cnossus. 
From thenoe her worship spread over Delos 
and Attica. (Od. xix. 188 ; Strab. p. 476 ; Diod, 
v. 92.) According to a Delian tradition Ilithyia 
was not bom in Crete, but had come to Delos 
from the Hyperboreans, for the purpose of as- 
sisting Leto (Paus. i. 18, 5). Her connexion 
with the Fates (Pind. 01. vi. 42, Nem. vii. 1) is 
due to the idea that the Fates also had control 
over the birth of a child [see also Horae]. 

Ilium. [Troas.] 

Illlbfiris (*l\ktfepis). 1. (Tech), called Tichis 
or Teehum by the Romans, a river in Gallia 
Narbonensis in the territory of the Sardonos, 
rises in the Pyrenees and falls, after a short 
course, into the Mare Gallicum (Strab. p. 182). 
—8. (Bine), a town of the Santones, on the 
above-mentioned river, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, was originally a place of importance, 
but afterwards insignificant. It was restored by 
Constantine, who changed its name into Helena, 
whence the modem Bine. (Liv. xxi. 24.) 

Illiturgis or Hliturgi (Andujar), an im- 
portant town of the Turduli in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, situated on a steep rock near 
the B&etis, and on the road from Corduba to 
Castillo ; destroyed by Scipio b.c. 210, but re- 
built, and received the name of Forum Julium 
(Liv. xxviii. 19, xxxiv. 10 ; Plin. iii. 10). 

Illjrrlcum or Illfris, more rarely Illyria (rb 
'I k\vput6v, *l\\vpls, ’IMvp(a), included, in its 
widest signification, ail the land W. of Macedonia 
and E. of Italy and Rhaetia, extending S. as far 
as Epirus, tfnd N. as far as the valleys of the 
Savus and Dravus, and the junction of these 
rivers with the Danube. The wide extent of 
country was inhabited by numerous Illyrian 
tribes, all of whom were more or less barbarous. 
They were probably of the same origin as the 
Thracians, but some Celts were mingled with 
them. The country was divided into two parts : 
1. Hlyrii Barbara or Romana, the Roman 
province of Hlyricuxn, extended along the 
Adriatic sea from Italy (Istria), from which 
it was separated by the Arsia, to the river Drilon, 
and was bounded on the E. by Macedonia and 
Moeria Superior, from which it was separated 
by the Drums, and on the N. by Pannonia, 
fri>m which it was separated by the- Dravus. 
It thus comprehended a part of the modem 
Croatia , the whole of Dalmatia , almost the 
whole of Bosnia, and a part of Albania. It 
was divided in ancient times into three dis- 
tricts, according to the tribes by which it was 
inhabited : — Iapydia, the interior of the country 
on the N., from the Arsia to the Tedanius 
[Iapydes] ; Libnmia, along the coast from the 
Arsia to the Titius [Liburni] ; and Dalmatia, 
S. of Libumia, along the ooast from the Titius 
to the Drilon. [Dalmatia.] The Libumians 
submitted at an early time to the Romans ; but 
it was not till after the conquest of the Dal- 
matians in the reign of Augustus, that the 
entire country was organised as a Roman pro- 
vince. From this time the Illyrians, and es- 
pecially the Dalmatians, formed an important 
part of the Roman legions.— 8. Illyria (rraeoa, 
or Hlyria proper, also called Epirus Vova, 
extended from the Drilon along the Adriatic, to 
the Cerauni&n mountains, which separated it 
from Epirus proper : it was bounded on the E. 
by Macedonia. It thus embraced the greater 
part of the modem Albania. It was a moun- 
tainous oountry, but possessed some fertile land 
on the ooast. Its principal rivers were the Aou*, 
Apsus, Gemusus, and Paryasus. In the in* 
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tettar was an important lake, the Lycrnitib. which the aneient geographers appear to have 
On the coast there were the Greek colonies of used indefinitely, for want of exact knowledge. 
Epidamnus, afterwards Dybrhachium, and In its most definite application, it appears to 
Apollonia. It was at these plaoes that the mean the W. part of tne Himalaya , between 
celebrated Via Egnatia commenced, which ran the Paropamisns and the Emodi Montes; but 
through Macedonia to Byzantium. The country when it is applied to some great chain, extend- 
was inhabited by various tribes, Atintanes, ing much further to the N. and dividing Scythia 
Tavlantii, Parthini, Dasbaretae, &c. In into two parts, Scythia intra Imaum ana Scythia 
early times they were troublesome and danger- extra Imaum, it must be understood to mean 
ous neighbours to the Macedonian kings. They either the Mouaaour or Altai mountains, or else 
were subdued by Philip, the father of Alexander some imaginary range. (Strab. pp. 129, 689; 
the Great, who defeated and slew in battle Ptol. vi. 14, 1.) 

their king Bardylis, b.c. 859. After the death Imbr&sui C'lfj.&pcuros), a river in Samos, for- 
of Alexander the Great, most of the Illyrian merly called Parthenius, flowing into the sea 
tribes recovered their independence. At a later not far from the city of Samos. The celebrated 
time the injury which the Roman trade suffered temple of Hera CHpatov) stood near it, and it 
from their piracies brought against them the gave the epithet of Imbrasia both to Hera and 
arms of the republic. The forces of their queen to Artemis. (Strab. p. 687.) 

Teuta were easily defeated by the Romans, and ImbrOB {' 'I/ufipos : ¥ lu0pios : Embro or Imbrua ), 

she was obliged to purchase peace by the Bur- an island in the N.or the Aegaean sea, near the 
render of part of her dominions and the pay- Thracian Chersonesus, about 18 miles SE. of 
ment of an annual tribute, 229. The second Samothrace, and about 22 NE. of Lemnos. It 
Illyrian war was finished by the Romans with is about 25 miles in circumference, and is hilly, 
the same ease. It was begun by Demetrius of but contains many fertile valleys. (II. xiii. 88, 
Pharos, who was guardian of Pineus, the son xiv. 281, xxiv. 78 ; Plin. iv. 72.) ImbroB, like 
of Agron, but he was conquered by the consul Samothrace, was in ancient times one of the chief 
Aemilius Paulus, 219 (Pol. ii. 12, iii. 16-19). seats of the worship of the Cabiri. There was a 
Pineus was succeeded by PleuratuB, who culti- town of the same name on the E. of the island, 
vated friendly relations with the Romans. His of which there are still some ruinB. 
son Gentius formed an alliance with Perseus, In&ohiB ('Ipocy/?), a surname of Io, the 
king of Macedonia, against Rome ; but he was daughter of InachuB. The goddess Isis is also 
conquered by the praetor L. Anicius, in the called Inaohie , because she was identified with 
same year as Perseus, 168 ; whereupon Illyria, Io . — Inachidea in the same way was used as a 
as well as Macedonia, became subject to Rome, name of Epaphus, a grandson of Inachus, and 
(Liv. xlv. 26.) — In the new division of the em- also of Perseus, because he was bom at ArgOB, 
pire under Constantine, Ulyricum formed one the city of Inachus. 

of the great provinces of the empire. It was In&cnuB ('Ipaxos), son of Oceanus and Tethys 
divided into Ulyricum Occidental©, which in- (Aesch. Pr. 686 ; Dionys. i. 251, and father of 
eluded Illyrioum proper, Pannonia, and Nori- Phoroneus and Aegialeus, to wnom others add 
cum, and lllyricnm Orient ale, which compre- Io, Argos Panoptes, and Phegeus or Pegeus 
hended Dacia, Moesia, Macedonia, and Thrace. (Apollod. ii. 1 ; Hyg. Fab. 148, 145 ; Ov. Met. i. 

Hub f'lAor). 1. Son of Dordanus by Batea, 588 ; Serv. ad Georg, iii. 158). He was the first 
the daughter of Teucer. Ilus died without king and the most ancient hero of Argos, whence 
issue, and left his king lorn to his brother, the country is frequently called the land of 
Erichthonius (Apollod. ni. 12, 2).— 2. Son of Inachus; and he is said to have given his name 
Tros and Callirhoe, grandson of Erichthonius, to the river Inachus (Pans. ii. 15, 4 ; Hor. Od. 
and great-grandson of Dardanus ; whence he is ii. 8, 2, iii. 19, 1). In the dispute for the posses- 
called Dardanidea (II. xi. 872). He was the Bion of Argos between Poseidon and Hera, 
father of Laomedon and the grandfather of Inachus decided in favour of Hera, and Poseidon 
Priam. He was believed to bo tne founder of therefore caused the river Inachus to be dry 
Troy (U. xx. 282, 286), regarding which Apollo- except in the rainy season. In this story Ina- 
dorus tells that, when he had won a wrestling chus is the river-god and his son Phoroneus is 
prize at the court of the king of Phrygia, the the founder of Argos (Paus. ii. 15, 4). Another 
king gave him a cow, and the oracle having do- story makes him gather the inhabitants of 
clarea that where the cow lay down the city Argos in their plain after the cessation of the 
should be built, the site of Troy was thus deter- great flood of Deucalion (Schol. ad Eur. Oreat . 
mined. When he asked for yet another sign, 982). 

Zeus gave him the palladium, a statue of three In&chuB (* Ipaxps ). 1. (Banitza), the chief 
cubits high, with its feet close together, holding river in Argolis, rises in the mountain Lyrceus 
a spear in its right hand, and a distaff in its left, on the borders of Arcadia, flows in a south- 
ana promised that as long as it remained in easterly direction, receives near Argos the 
Troy, the city should be safe. The tomb of Charaaus, and falls into the Sinus Argolicus 8. 
Ilus was shown in the neighbourhood of Troy of Argos (Strab. pp. 271, 887).— 2. A river in 
(II x. 415, xxiv. 849; Theocr. xvi. 75).— 3. Son Acamania, which rises in Mt. Daemon in the 
of Mermerus, and grandson of Jason and Medea, range of Pindus, and falls into the Achelous 
He lived at Ephyra, between Elis and Olympia ; (Strab. p. 81 6). 
and when Odysseus came to fetch the poison for In&runS. [Aenaria.] 
his arrows, Hub refused it, from fear of the ven- In&ros (’Iv&pus, occasionally "lyapos), son of 
geance of the gods (Od. i. 259; Strab. p. 888). Psammitichus, a chief of some Libyan tribes to 
Hva. [Ae thalia.] the W. of Egypt, commenced hostilities against 

Hv&tes, a people m Liguria, S. of the Po, in the Persians, which ended in a revolt of the 
Montferrat (Liv. xxx. 10, xxxi. 29). whole of Egypt, b. c. 461. In 460 Inaros called 

Ima oh&ra (Imacharensis : Troina), a town in the Athenians, who, with a fleet of 200 galleys, 
in Sicily, in the Heraean mountains (Cio. Verr. were then off Cyprus : the ships sailed up to 
iii. 18, 42). Memphis, and, occupying two parts of the town, 

Imaus (rt 1 /ao ov tlpos), the name of a great besieged the third. In the same year Inaros 
fountain range of Asia, is one of those terms defeated the Persians in a peat battle, in which 
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__ta new army, under a new com- 
mander, Megabysus, was more successful. The 
Egyptians and their allies were defeated ; and 
Inaras was taken by treachery and crucified, 
455. mine. L 104, 110; Hdt. iii. 12, 15.) 

Inua (ft'Irifo: 'Iritis, Indus), was a name 
used by the Greeks and Romans to describe 
the whole of the SE. part of Asia, to the E., S., 
and SE. of the great ranges of mountains now 
called the Suleiman and Himalaya Moun- 
tains, including the two peninsulas of Hindus- 
tan , and of Burmah , Cochin-China, Siam, 
and Malacca, and also the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. There is evidence that commer- 
cial intercourse was carried on from a very 
early time between the W. coast of Hindustan 
and the W. parts of Asia, by the way of the 
Persian Gulf, the Euphrates, and across the 
Syrian Desert to Phoenicia, and also by way of 
the Red Sea and Idumaea, both to Egypt and 
to Phoenicia; and so on from Phoenicia to Asia 
Minor and Europe. The direct acquaintance 
of the western nations with India dates from 
the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, who 
added to the Persian empire a part of its NW. 
regions, perhaps only as far as the Indus, cer- 
tainly not beyond the limits of the Punjab ; and 
the slight knowledge of the country thus ob- 
tained by the Persians was conveyed to the 
Greeks through the inquiries of travellers, es- 
pecially Herodotus, ana afterwards by those 
Greeks who resided for some time in the Persian 
empire, such as Ctesiab, who wrote a special 
won on India ('Iriurd), of which fragments only 
remain. The expedition of Alexander into 
India first brought the Greeks into actual con- 
tact with the country ; but the conquests of 
Alexander only extended within Scinde , and 
time Punjab, as far as the river Hyphasib, down 
which he sailed into the Indus, and down the 
Indus to the sea. The Greek king of Syria, 
Seleucus Nicator, crossed the HyphaBis, and 
made war with the Prasii, a people dwelling on 
the banks of the upper Ganges, to whom he 
afterwards sent ambassadors, named Mega- 
sthenes and Daimachus, who lived for several 
years at Palibothra, the capital of the Prasii, 
and had thus opportunity of obtaining much 
information respecting the parts of India about 
the Ganges. (Btrab. pp. 70, 724 ; Athen. p. 67.) 
Megasthenes composed a work on India, which 
appears to have been the chief source of all the 
accurate information contained in the works of 
later writers. After the death of Seleucus 
Nicator, b. c. 281, the direct intercourse of the 
western nations with India, except in the way 
of commerce, ceased almost entirely. Mean- 
while, the foundation of Alexandria had created 


an extensive commerce between India and the 
West, by way of the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, 
and Egypt, which made the Greeks better ac- 
quainted with theW. coast of the peninsula, 
and extended their knowledge further into the 
eastern seas; but the information they thus 
obtained of the countries beyond Cape Comorin 
was extremely vague and scanty. Another 
channel of information, however, was opened, 
during this period, by the establishment of the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria, which included part 
of N. India. The later geographers made two 
neat divisions of India, which are separated by 
the Ganges, and are called India intra Gangem 
(the peninsula of Hindustan), and India 
extra Gangem (the Burmese peninsula). They 
were acquainted with the division of the people 
tf j&ndustatt into oqstes, gf whfefc they eap- 
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merate seven. (For this and other customs, see 
Strab. pp. 698-717; Arrian, Ind. 8-16.) 

I&dihilis and Mandonius, two brothers, and 
ehiefs of the Spanish tribe of the Hergetes 
during the second Punie war. For some yearn 
they were faithful allies of the Carthaginians ; 
but in consequence of the generous treatment 
which the wife of Mandonius and the daughters 
of Indibilis received from P. Scipio, the two 
brothers deserted the Carthaginian cause, and 
joined Scipio in 209 with all the forces of their 
nation. (Pol. ix. 11, x. 18-40; Liv. xxvi. 49, 
xxvii. 17.) But in 206 the illness and reported 
death of Scipio gave them hopes of shaking off 
the yoke of Rome, and they excited a general 
revolt among their own subjects and among 
Celtiberian tribes. They were defeated by 
Scipio, and pardoned. (Pol. xi. 26-88; Liv. 
xxviii. 24-84.) But when Scipio left Spain in 
the next year (205), they again revolted. The 
Roman generals marched against them ; Indi- 
bilis was Blain in battle, and Mandonius was 
taken soon afterwards and put to death (Liv. 
xxix. 1; Appiaiu Hisp. 88). 

Indioetae or indigetes, a people in the NE. 
corner of Hispania Tarraconensis, close upon the 
Pyrenees. Their chief town was Emporium. 

IndXcus OcS&nus. [Erythraeum Mare.] 

Indlgdtei, Indigitamenta. In literature 
the Du Indigetes appear to be the genuine 
deities of Italy who are regarded as the national 
defenders (Verg. Georg, 1. 498; Ov. Met. xv. 
861; Lucan, i. 556): they are the older dii 
patrii opposed to the dii.novensiles or deities 
of foreign origin and later introduction (Liv. 
viii. 9). Thus Claudian (Bell. Gild . 128) dis- 
tinguishes them from those gods * quos Roma 
recepit, aut dedit ipsa’ — that is, from those 
borrowed from abroad or lately created. Hence 
arose the practice of regarding the indigetes 
often as deified heroes of the country, who had 
onoe been kings (like Romulus-Quirinus) or 
warriors (Serv. ad Aen. xii. 794) : thus Aeneas 
on being identified with a local deity of the 
river Numicus, known as Jupiter Indiges (Liv. 
i. 2; Verg. Aen. xii. 794), was called Aeneas 
Indigos; but the title must have been given 
him after the Greek influence had affected the 
Roman mythology. All these conceptions of 
the dii indigetes are connected with the common 
derivation from in or indu and gigno, which 
takes the word as = indigena (native to the 
country) and equivalent to 0co2 or fjpoo cs 
iyxdptoi. But tne original meaning is with 
more probability derived from indu — agere , and 
strictly meant those deities who had a special 
and limited part to play in the lives and actions 
of men : all those whose names, with the occa- 
sions for invoking them, were included in the 
priestly books called indigitamenta. (Some pre- 
fer to derive indigitamenta, and consequently 
also indiges, from a word indigere , connected 
with axare, meaning to invoice or pray to.) 
There is a difference of opinion as to precisely 
what Beings were included in these books. Varro 
(whose statements in the Antiquitates Berum 
Divinarum are mainly preserved by Tertullian 
and Augustine) distinguished dii eerti as those 
who had fixed limited functions for particular 
occasions, and dii inoerti as deities of general 
power not thus limited or defined; ana some 
hare thought that the deities included in the 
indigitamenta were merely the dii oerti. But 
it is dear that many of the greater deities with 
manifold functions were inmuded in the list of 
dii oerti so far as a particular function was in 
question — e.g. Junq {mcinp as goddess of $$4? 
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birth; and again some distinctly Greek deities 
were inoluded, as Apollo Medicos or Aescula- 
pius, in whom healing was the function defined ; 
yet u these were tone indigetes, how could the 
idea have arisen that they were dii patrii as 
opposed to novensiles ? Hence there is prob- 
ability in the most recent view, that the dii 
indigetes were originally those deities of ancient 
Italy watching over various operations of life, 
whose notions are fixed and expressed for each 
one by their names — i.e. they were personifica- 
tions of the action, occasion, or thing. Being 
thus deities 'quibus rerum exiguarum singulis 
singula distribuuntar ’ (August. O. D. vi. I), they 
were sometimes called ‘ dii minuti ’ (cf. Plant. 
Cist ii. 1, 45). Those deities expressed a super- 
stition, which there is reason to believe is still 
more or less unconsciously retained, of attach- 
ing influence for luck to certain places, or even 
to certain articles of dress or equipment: with i 
this difference, that it was a matter of religion I 
in the Roman, and that each separate thing 
had its own personal deity to whom prayer for 
a prosperous aotion or use was made. A dif- 
ference may be noticed between the Greek and 
Roman religions, that the Greek tended to 
centralisation, to gathering a number of attri- 
butes and functions originally belonging to 
separate or local deities, and ascribing them to 
a single greater deity, whereas the Romans 
(as far as they preserved their own ritual) 
retained the converse system of imagining a 
separate deity for each function. In this way 
* nomina numinibus ex officiiB constat imposita ; 
ut ab oocatione deus Occator dicatur, a sarri- 
tione Sarritor, a stercoratione Sterculinius, a 
satione Sator f (Varro, ap. Serv. ad Georg, i. 
21). In matters referring to life a long line of 
deities is conceived for the needs of each 
stage from birth to death. Thus Paroa ( a 
pariundo) was the deity who made the birth 
propitious or otherwise, and the being bora 
right and straight with no deformities depended 
on Antevorta and Porrima , Postvorta or Prosa 
(Varro, ap. Gell. xvi. 16, 4) : another view took 
these as deities who regarded destiny with 
knowledge of future and of past (Ov. Fast. i. 
688); Jtumina watched the suckling of the 
child ; Levana its uplifting or adoption by its 
father; Nundina its ninth or name-day; Ali- 
■mona, Edusa , and Potina its nourishment; 
Abeona , Adeona, Iterduco its learning to 
walk and its guidance through life ; Cuba and 
Gunina its cradling; Fartnus the power of 
speech; Mutunus Tutunus the fruitful mar- 
riage ; Picumnus and Pilumnus the protection 
of the marriage and of the new-born children ; 
Viriplaca the agreement of husband and wife ; 
Nenia the funeral riteB. Again, all the actions 
and businesses of life had their abstract deities 
whose names it would be unlucky to neglect, 
such as Agonius , who presided over business 
actions ; Amcolanus , Argentinus, and Arculus } 
who had to do with copper and silver money 
and the money-box ; Vica Pota , the deity of 
success and victorious action, who had a sanc- 
tuary near the Velia (Liv. ii, 7; Plut. Publ. 10; 
Gic. Legg. ii. 11, 28). And for agriculture each 
operation had its divinity— e.g. Semonia and 
Segesta for Bowing; Panda or Patella for 
opening the earth to the sprouting seed; Ster- 
eulimui for manuring; Messia for harvesting. 
Lastly, there were a few added within historical 
times for special occasions, as At us Loeuiius, for 
the wsening of invasion of the Gauls (Liv. v. 50; 
GelLxvi. 17), and Redieulus , for turning Hanni- 
bal b*ck fr pm Rouse in 21& ».C. (Plin, x. 122). 
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Indus or Sindus (*li Indus, Sind), a # 
great river of India. The earliest mention in 
Greek literature is in Heoataeus {Fr. 144). 
Herodotus (iv. 44) has some knowledge of its 
character and of its position in the far East, 
which he derived from Soylax. It rises in the 
table land of Thibet, N. of the Himalaya 
mountains, flows nearly parallel to the great 
bend of that chain on its N. Bide, till it breaks 
through the chain a little E. of Attock , in the 
NW. corner of the Punjab, and then flows SW. 
through the great plain of the Punjab , into 
the Erythraeum Mare (Indian Ocean), which 
it enters by several mouths — two aooording to 
the earlier Greek writers, six aooording to the 
later. (Arrian, An. v. 6, Ind. 2; Ptol. vii. 1, 
28; Strab. p. 690.) Its chief tributaries are 
the Cophen ( Cabul ), which enters it from the 
NW. at Attock , and the Acesines on the E. 
side. [Hyphasih.] 

Indus (’Iritis: Dottomon-Chai), a river of 
Asia Minor, rising in the SW. of Phrygia, and 
flowing through the district of Cibyratis and 
the BE. of Garia into the Mediterranean, oppo- 
site to Rhodes (Liv. xxxviii. 14 ; Plin. v. 108). 

Indutiom&rus, or Induoiom&rus, one of 
the chiefs of the Treviri in Gaul. As he was 
opposed to the Romans, Caesar induced the 
leading men of the nation to Bide with Ginge- 
torix, the rival of Indutiomarus, n.c. 54. Indu- 
tiomarus took up arms against the Romans, 
but was defeated and slain by Labienns. (Goes. 
B. G. v. 68-68.) 

Inessa. [Aetna, No. 2.] 

InfSri, the gods of the Nether World, in con- 
tradistinction from the Superi , or the gods of 
heaven. In Greek the Inferi are called oi 
X^ivioi . [Chthoniub.] Among the dii inferi 
were reckoned those who were supposed to 
control the lower world, as Dis Pater, Proser- 
pina, Libera ; or were connected with the dead, 
as Mania, Larunda, Avia Larvarum ; or with 
the earth and its fruits (of whom some were in 
other aspects Superi ), as Tellus, Saturnus, 
Geres. Hence the devotio or consecratio in- 
feri s (or Dis Manibus et Telluri, &c.) meant 
that the living persons so devoted were given 
over to the power of the gods of the under- 
world (cf. Liv. viii. 9 ; Macrob. Sat. iii. 9, 10). 
But the word Inferi is also frequently used to 
designate the dead, in contradistinction from 
those living upon the earth; so that apud 
inferos is equivalent to * in Hades,’ or ‘ in the 
lower world.’ [See Labvae, Le mures, Manes, 
Orcus, Hades, Elysium.] 

Inffirum Mare, called also Tuicum or Tyr- 
rhenum, was the sea between the islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia and the west coast of 
Italy extending southwards to Sicily. It was 
so called in distinction to Superum Mare — i.e. 
the Adriatic. 

Ingaevdnes, a name which some authorities 
gave to the tribes on the sea-coast of Germany 
(Tac. Germ . 2). 

Ingauni, a people in Liguria on the coast, 
whose chief town was Albium Ingaunum. 

Iugenfius, one of tho Thirty Tyrants, waa 
governor of Pannonia when Valerian set out 
against the Persians, a.d. 258. He assumed 
the purple in his province, but was defeated 
and slam by Gallienus. (Trebell. Poll. Trig. 
Tyr.\ Zonar. xii. 24.) 

luo (*IwS), daughter of Cadmus and Hat- 
monia, and wife of Athamas. For details see 
Atbamas. 

Infills, a name both of Melicertes and of 
Palaemon, because they were the sops of Inft 
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Insubret, a Gallic people, who crowed the lajfetm (*\pvkov), a town in the S. of Sicily, 
Alps and settled in Gallia Transpadana in the near Selinas, on the Hypsas (Hdt. vi. 28 ; Pans. 
N. of Italy. Their chief town was Mediolanum, vi. 4, 6). 

Nest to tne Boii, they were the most powerful Io (*I<£), daughter of Inachus, the first king of 
of the Gallio tribes in Cisalpine Gaul. They Argos, or, according to others, of Iasus or Piren. 
were conquered by the Romans, shortly before Zeus loved Io, but on account of Hera’s 
the commencement of the second Punic war, jealousy, he metamorphosed her into a white 
but friendly to Hannibal when he descended heifer (Apollod. ii. 1, 8 ; Hyg. Fab. 1451. The 
into Italy. (Pol. ii. 17 ; Liv. xxi. 25, 89, 45.) goddess, who was aware of tne change, obtained 
Intapnemei ('Ii/Ta^'pnjs), one of the seven the heifer from Zeus, and placed her under the 
conspirators against the Magi, B.c. 522. He was care of Argus Panoptes. According to the 
put to death by Darius. (Hdt. iii. 70-119.) story which Aeschylus follows, it was Hera 
Int&mftlXi, a people in Liguria on the coast, who changed Io into a cow ; and this also was 
whose chief town was Albium Intemelitjm. implied by the representation on the throne of 
Interamna (Interamnas), the name of several Apollo at Amyclae (Aesch. Suppl. 299; Pans, 
towns in Italy, so called from their lying be- iii. 18, 18). Zeus Bent Hermes to slay Argus 
tween two streams. 1. (Term), an ancient and deliver Io. [Argus.] It is a disputed 
municipium in Umbria, situated on the Nar, point whether this act is signified by the 
and surrounded by a canal flowing into this epithet 'ApycHpdyrys. [See Hermes, p. 405, b.l 
river, whence its inhabitants were called Inter - Hera then tormented lo with a gad-fly, and 
amnatea Nartes . It was the birthplace of the drove her in a state of frenzy from land to 
historian Tacitus, as well as of the emperor of land over the whole earth, until at length she 
the same name. (Plin. iii. 114.)— 8. A town in found rest on the banks of the Nile. Here she 
Latium on the Via Latina, and at the junction recovered her original form, and bore a son to 
of the Casinus with the Liris, whence its in- Zeus, called Epaphus. [Epaphus.] The wan- 
habitants are called Interamnatea Lirinatea. derings of Io were celebrated in antiquity, and 
It was made a Homan colony, b.c. 812, but were extended with the increase of geographical 
Subsequently sank into insignificance. (Liv. knowledge. (Aesch. Pr. 700-815 ; Suppl. 640- 
ix. 28 ; Plin. iii. 64.) 565 ; Eur. I. T. 894 ; cf. Athen. p. 619 ; Lucian, 

Intereatia, a town of the Vaccaei in His- Dcor. Dial. 8 ; Strab. p. 820.) The Bosporus 
pania Tarraconensis, on the road from Asturica is said to have derived its name from her 
to Caesaraugusta. swimming across it (AeBch. Pr. 782 ; Appian, 

Interdsa or Petra Fertusa, a post-station Bell. Mithr. 101). An early attempt to ration- 
in Umbria, so called because the Via Flaminia alise the story is given by Herodotus (i. 1) : that 
was here cut through the rocks by order of Io was a princess of Argos who was carried off 
Vespasian. An ancient inscription on the spot to Egypt by Phoenician's. It has been n 
still commemorates this work. (Viet. Caes. 9 ; common interpretation that this homed Io 
Procop. B. G. ii. 11.) signifies the crescent moon and Argus the Btarry 

Internum Hare, the Mediterranean Sea , heaven. It is more likely that Io was originally 
extended on the W. from the Straits of Her- Hera herself, or, rather, that she was a deity 
oules to the ooasts of Syria and Asia Minor on worshipped in certain places in the shape of a 
the E. In the NE. it was usually supposed to cow (whether by a totemistic custom or not), 
terminate at the Hellespont. From the Straits whose worship was superseded by that of Hera, 
of Hercules to the furthest shores of Syria it and who accordingly was represented as a rival 
is 2000 miles in length ; and, including the transformed by Hera. It is another question 
islands, it occupies an area of 784,000 square whether this cow-shaped deity was originally 
miles. (Strab. pp. 51-54.) It was called by the imagined from the Egyptian Isis, or whether a 
Homans Mare Internum or Intestinum ; by Greek Io was identified with Isis, and was there- 
the Greeks i} taw BdKarrra or ii ivrbs BdKarra, fore represented as having gone to Egypt. At 
or. more fully, if irrbs 'HpeutXelwv oryKwv any rate it is likely that her wanderings were 
BdKarra: and from its washing the coasts both in part suggested by the Egyptian goddess, 
of Greece and Italy, it was also called both though in part they arose from local myths and 
by Greeks and Homans Our Sea (y fipertpa also from an attempt to explain certain local 
BdKarra, y kclB* fjpas BdKarra, Mare nostrum), names. [See also Ibis.] In art representations 
(Mel. i. 1, 4; Plin. iii. 8; Sail. Jug. 17; Plat, three periods are distinguished: ui the oldest 
Phaed. p. 109 b ; Pol. iii. 89 ; Strab. p. 121 ; she has the form of a cow (cf. Paus. i. 25 ; Verg. 
Arist. Met. ii. 1 ; Caes. B. G. v. 1.) The term Aen. vii. 789). In the second period (possibly 
Mare Mediterraneum is not used by the best to suit the representation on the stage) she is a 
classical writers, and occurs first in Solinus. maiden with horns (Aesch. Pr. 588 ; cf. Hdt. 
The ebb and flow of the tide are perceptible in ii. 41). The change appears on vases to begin 
only a few parts of the Mediterranean, such as after the Porsian wars, and th» form may have 
in the Syrfces on the coast of Africa, in the conduced to the identification with Isis. The 
Adriatic, &c. The different parts of the Medi- third period in the decadence of art reverts to 
terranean are called by different names. See the cow-form. 

Mare Tyrrhenum or Inferum, Adbia or M. Ifib&tei, king of Lycia. [Bellerophon.] 
Adriaticum or M. Superum, M. Siculum, Iol. [Caesarea, No. 4.] 

M.Aegaeuk, (fee. Iolaenses. [Iolaus.] 

Intibili, a town of Hispania Baetica, near I61&US (*I dKaos), son of Iphides and Autorae- 

Hlitnrgis (Liv. xxiii. 49). dusa. Iphicles was the half-brother of Hera- 

Inttl Castrom, a city of Latium (Verg. Aen. cleg, ana Iolaus was the faithful companion 
vi. 776), on the coast between Antium and and charioteer of the hero (Hes. Sc. 74 ; Apollod. 
Lavininm (Ov. Met. xv. 727 ; SflL It viii. 861). ii. 4, 11 ; Pans. viii. 14, 6). He helped Heracles 
Innni, an old Italian deity of the increase in to slay the Lernean Hydra. After Heracles 
flocks and herds, in reality merely another name had instituted the Olympic games, Iolaus won 
of Faunas or Lupercus (Liv. i. 5; Serv. ad the victory with the horses of his master (Paus. 
Asm. vi. 775; Maerob. i. 22). He was specially v. 8, 1). Heracles sent him to Sardinia at the 
Worshipped in old times at Castrgm Inui» head of hi| S9&s whoiji he had by the daughters 
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of Theapius. He introduced civilisation among were called after the four eons of Ion, Geleon, 
the inh a bit a n ts of that island, and was wor- Aegioores, Argades and Hoples (Hdt. v 66). 
shipped by them; and his descendants were In Strabo's aooount he eventually becomes 
the Iolaenses floAocIs). This story was prob- king of Athens ; but in Herodotus (vui. 44) he is 
ably an attempt to explain the name ox the only commander of their army. The Attic 
native tribe so called in Sardinia, whom Strabo, story, which through the Ion of Euripides has 
, states to have been a Tyrrhenian people, become the best known version, alters the 
* x. 17, 6 ; Diod. iv. 80, v. 15 ; Sardinia,) genealogy in order to make Apollo Patrous the 
Sardinia he went to Sicily, and then ancestor of the Ionians as well aB their protector, 
returned to Heracles shortly before the death Ion is therefore the son of Apollo, not of Xuthus. 
of the latter. After the death of the hero, Apollo had visited Greusa in a cave below the 
Iolaus was the first .who offered sacrifices to him Propylaea, at Athens, and when she gave birth 
as a demigod. There are two stories of his aid to a son, she exposed him in the same cave. The 
to the children of Heracles after the death of god, however, had the child conveyed to Delphi, 
their father. One makes him do battle for them where he was educated by a priestess. Many 
in his natural life, and kill Eurystheus in battle years afterwards Xuthus and Greusa came to 
(Paus. i. 44, 18; Strab. p. 877): the other (a consult the oracle about the means of obtaining 
Theban story) makes him return from the an heir. They received for answer that the 
grave far these exploits; and then, after his first human being whom Xuthus met on leaving 
second death, he is buried in the grave of the temple should be his Bon. Xuthus met Ion, 
Amphitryon (Pind. Pyth. ix. 79). In Pausanias’ and acknowledged him as his son ; but Greusa, 
account he dies in Sardinia, having apparently imagining him to be a son of her husband by a 
returned there after the victory over Eurys- former mistress, caused a poisoned cup to be 
theus, and is buried there (Paus. ix. 28, 1). presented to the youth. However, her object 
Iolcuf ('IwAiota, Ep. *Iom\k6s, Dor. *Io\k6s : was discovered, for as Ion, before drinking, 
*ld>\Kios : Volo ), an ancient town in Magnesia poured out a libation to the gods, a pigeon 
in Thessaly at the top of the Pagasaean gulf, which drank of it died on the spot. Greusa 
seven Btactia from the sea, at the foot of Mt. thereupon fled to the altar of the god. Ion 
Pelion. It is said to have been founded by dragged her away, and was on the point of 
Cretheus, and to have been colonised by Min- killing her, when a priestess interfered, ex- 
yans from Orchomenus. It was celebrated in plained the mystery, and showed that Ion was 
mythology as the residence of Peliasand Jason, the son of Creusa. Mother and son thus be- 
and as the place from which the Argonauts came reconciled, but Xuthus was not let into the 
sailed in quest of the golden fleece. [Argo- secret, and Ion was declared the heir of Xuthus 
nautae ; Jason.] The Thessalians offered it to and Creusa and the destined founder of the 
Hippias when he was driven out from Athens Ionic race. (Eur. Ion. This was probably the 
(Hdt. v. 94). Its inhabitants were removed to version followed also in the Creusa of Sopho- 
the neighbouring town of Demetrias, which was cles.) — 2. A poet of ChioB, was son of Ortho- 
founded by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and the old menes. He went to Athens when young, and 
town went to ruin. ( 11 . ii. 712 ; Od . xi. 256 ; there enjoyed the society of Aeschylus and 
Btrab. pp. 414, 486, 488.) Cimon. He began to produce tragedies on the 

1616 ), daughter of Eurytus of Oechalia, Athenian stage in 452, and won the third prize 

was beloved by Heracles. For details see p. in 428, when Euripides won the first and Iophon 
400. After the death of Heracles, she married the second. He died before 418. (Aristoph. Fax , 
his son Hyllus. 885). The number of his tragedies is variously 

IollM or Iol&US fldAAa* or ’IiiAaos). 1. Son stated at twelve, thirty, and forty. We have 
of Antipater, and brother of Cassander, king of the titles and a few fragments of eleven. Ion 
Macedonia. He waB cup-bearer to Alexander at also wrote elegies, dithyrambs, and a his- 
the period of his last illness. Those writers who tory of Chios. (Strab. p. 645; Schol. ad Ar. 
adopt the idea of the king having been poisoned, Pax, 880; Plut. Cim. 5; Athen. pp. 8, 486.) 
represent Iollas as the person who actually — 3. Of Ephesus, a rhapsodist in the time of 
administered the fatal draught. This accu- Socrates, from whom one of Plato's dalogues is 
sation was undoubtedly false, and was originated named. 

Bix years later by Olympias aB a pretext for IdnXa ('I wvla : "I ow«) and I6nis (Horn, poet.), 

oppressing the adherents of Antipater. She a district on the W. coast of Asia Minor, so called 
then caused the nave of Iollas to be desecrated, from the Ionian Greeks who colonised it at a 
(Plut. Alex. 77 ; Diod. xix. 11 ; Arrian, An. vii. time earlier than any distinct historical records. 
27 ; Curt. x. 10, 14 ; Just. xii. 14 ; Vitruv. viii. At a still earlier time the Ionian branch of the 
8, 16). — 2. Of Bithynia, a writer on Materia Hellenic race was in possession of Attica (and 
Medica, flourished in the third century b.c. apparently of Euboea). Some of the Ionians 
Ion (’'Iwv). 1. The mythical ancestor of the from Attica occupied the S. coast of the Co- 
Ionians, was the son of authub and Greusa, the rinthian gulf, but were afterwards driven back 
daughter of Erechtheus, king of Athens (Hdt. into Attica by the Achaeans. The mythical 
vii. 94, viii. 44). When Xuthus had been driven account of ( the great Ionic migration ' relates 
from Athens he settled at AegialUB (the N. that in consequence of the disputes between 
coast of Peloponnesus), and died there. One of the sons of Codrus, king of Athens, about the 
his two sons, Aohaeus, took possession of the succession to his government, his younger sons, 
ancestral home in Thessaly, but Ion raised Neleus and Androclus, resolved to seek a new 
an army against Selinus, king of Aegialus. home beyond the Aegaean sea. Attica was at 
Selinus came to terms by giving him his the time overpeopled, partly owing to the re- 
daughter in marriage and making him his turn of those whom the Ac h aeans expelled from 
heir. When the Eleusinians and Eiunoipus Aohaea, and still more by the more reoeat ex- 
were at war with Athens the Athenians asked pulsion of Ionians from Epidaurus, Troesen,and 
aid from Ion, and him their general. He Phlius by the Dorian invaders. A large portion 
won the victory for them, died in Attica, and of this superfluous population went forth as 
was buried at Potamus, near Pnuriae (Paus. i. Athenian colonists, under the leadership of 
81, 8; Strab. p. 888). The lour Attic tribes Androclus and Neleus, joined by emigrant* of 
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otkct tribes, Cadmeans, Euboeans, Fhoeians, 
and Pylians, and settled on that part of the W. 
shores of Asia Minor whioh formed the ooast of 


It may safely be assumed that this migration 
and conquest was not the result of a single expe- 
dition. but extended over several yean, and 
probably more than one generation. It is likely 
that the migrating Ioni&ns drove out the Ca- 
rinas from the Cyclades, before they went on to 
conquer the ooast of Asia Minor. The great 
cities of Miletus and Ephesus were wrested 
by them from the Carians and the Leleges, and 
several towns were newly founded. The date of 
the migration, or successive migrations, cannot 
be accurately fixed. The movement probably 
took place soon after the Dorian invasion of the 
Peloponnesus, and may even have begun a little 
earlier. It may therefore be roughly dated at 
about 1000 B.c. The earliest authentic records 
Bhow us the existence of twelve great oities on 
the above-named coaBt, all united into one con- 
federacy. The district they possessed formed a 
narrow strip of coast, extending between, and 
somewhat beyond, the mouthB of the rivers 
Maeander, on the S., and HermuB, on the N. 
The nameB of the twelve cities, going from S. to 
N., were Miletus, Myus, Pbiene, Samos (city 
and island), Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, 
Teos, Ebythbae, Chios (city and island), Cla- 
zoxenae, and Fhocaea ; the first three on the 
coast of Caria, the rest on that of Lydia : the 
city of Smyrna, which lay within this district, 
but was of Aeolic origin, was afterwards (about 
B.c. 700) added to the Ionian confederacy. The 
common sanctuary of the league was the Panio- 
nium (*« vuanov), a sanctuary of Poseidon Heli- 
oonius, on the N. side of the promontory of 
Mycale, opposite to Samos ; and liere was held 
the great national assembly (wavfiyupts) of the 
confederacy, called Panionia (iravuivia: see Diet, 
of Antiq. s. v.). It is important to observe that 
the inhabitants of these cities were not exclu- 
sively of Ionian descent. The traditions of the 
original colonisation and the accounts of the 
historians agree in representing them aB peopled 
by a great mixture, not only of Hellenic races, 
but also of these with the earlier inhabitants — 
such as Carians, Leleges, Lydians, Cretans, and j 
Pelasgians — and with differences of dialect. 
The religious rites, also, which the Greeks of 
Ionia observed, in addition to their national 
worship of Poseidon, were borrowed in part from 
the native peoples; such were the worship of 
Apollo Didymaeus at Branchidae near Miletus, 
of ArtemiB at Ephesus, and of Apollo Clarius at 
Colophon. The central position of this district, 
its excellent harbours, and the fertility of its 
plains, watered by the Maeander, the Carter, 
and the Hermus, combined with the energetic 
character of the Ionian race to confer prosperity 
upon these cities; and it was not long before 
they began to Bend forth colonies to many places 
on the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
Euxine, and even to Greece itself. During the 
rise of the Lydian empire, the cities of Ionia 
preserved their independence until the reign of 
Croesus, who subdued those on the mainland, 
but relinquished his design of attacking the 
islands. When Cyrus had overthrown Croesus, 
he sent his general Harpagus to complete the 
conquest of the Ionic Greeks, B.c. 546. Under 
the Persian rule, they retained their political 
organisation, subject to the government of the 
Msseian satraps, and of tyrants who were set up 
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tritoSe* Lid^n^taryservioe toSete^. In B.c. 
500 they revolted from Darius Hystaspis, under 
the leadership of Hibtiaeub, the former tyrant 
of Miletus, and his brother-in-law Abistagobab, 
and supported by aid from the Athenians. The 
Ionian army advanced as far as Sardis, which 
they took and burnt, but they were driven back 
to the ooast, and defeated near Ephesus b.c. 
499. The reconquest of Ionia by the Persians 
was completed by the taking of Miletus, in 496, 
and the Ionians were compelled to furnish ships, 
and to serve as soldiers, in the two expeditions 
against Greece. After the defeat of Xerxes, the 
Greeks carried the war to the ooasts of Aria, 
and effected the liberation of Ionia by the 
victories of Mycale (479), and of the Eurymedon 
(469). In 887 the peace of Antalcidas restored 
Ionia to Persia; and after the Macedonian con- 
quest, it formed part, successively, of the king- 
dom of Pergamum, and of the Roman province 
of Asia. For the history of the several oities, 
see the respective articles. In no country in- 
habited by the Hellenic race, except at Athens, 
were the refinements of civilisation, the arts, 
and literature, more highly cultivated than in 
Ionia. The restless energy and free spirit of 
the Ionic race, the riches gained by commerce, 
and the neighbourhood of the great seats of 
Asiatic civilisation, combined to advance with 
rapidity the intellectual progress and the social 
development of its people ; but while the leisure 
afforded by their wealth tended to produce 
among them schools of poets and of speculative 
philosophers, on the other hand the Bame 
growth of wealth combined with the more 
enervating climate, and perhaps also with the 
Oriental influences in their mixed blood and 
^association, to make the Ionians of Asia Minor 
softer and more luxurious than their kinsfolk 
in Greece. Out of the long list of the authors 
and artists of Ionia, we may mention the poetB 
Mimnermus of Colophon, and Anacreon of Teos ; 
the philosophers Thales of Miletus, and Anaxa- 
goras of Clazomenae; the early annalists, Cad- 
mus, Dionysius, and Heoataeus, all of Miletus ; 
and, in the fine artB, besides being the home of 
that exquisitely beautiful order of architecture, 
the Ionic, and possessing many of the most 
magnificent temples in the world, Ionia was the 
native country of that school of painting which 
included Zeuxis, Apelles, and Parrharius. Its 
history under the Romans belongs to that of 
the province of Asia. 

Ionium Mare Pi 6vlos x6vtos, *\6viqv xt\ayos, 
*1 ovlii Odkttrra, 'I ovios x6pos), apart of the Medi- 
terranean Sea between Italy and Greece, was 
S. of the Adriatic, and began on the W. at 
Hydruntum in Calabria, and on the E. at Oricus 
in Epirus, or at the Oeraunian mountains. In 
more ancient times the Adriatic was called 
*l6vios /iux^s or *l6tnos k6\xos (Hdt. vi. 127, vii. 
20 ; Thuc. i. 24). But in its wider signification 


it is found in Polybius and Strabo (Strab. op. 
128, 816; Pol. ii. 14). Its name, mythically 
derived by the ancients from the wanderings 
of Io (Aesch. Ft. 880), came from the Ionian 
colonies which settled in Cephallenia and other 
islands off the W. coasts of Greece. 

Idphon (*I ofpav), son of Sophocles, by Nico- 
strate, was a distinguished tragic poet. He 
brought out tragedies during the life of his 
father, and was still living in b.c. 405 (Ar. Bern. 
78). He won the second prise in 429, and was 
suspected by some of having received assistance 
from his father. For the story of hisundutiful 
charge against his father, see Sophocles. 
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Irt fa l Ctyub), is. Evadne, a daughter of 
l'plus, and woe of Capaneus. 

Iphides, or Iphiclus ClfricKris, l^tx&o* or 
’tyoeAedt). L Son of Amphitryon and Alomene, 
was one night younger than his half-brother 
Heracles. He was first married to Automedusa, 
the daughter of Aicathous, by whom he became 
the father of Iolaus, and afterwards to the 
youngest daughter of Creon. He accompanied 
Heracles on several of his expeditions, and 
took part in the Calydonian hunt (Apollod. i. 
8, 2 ; Diod. iv. 48). He fell in battle against 
the sons of Hippocoon, or, according to another 
account, was wounded in the battle against the 
Molionidae, and was carried to Pheneus, where 
he died (Apollod. ii. 7, 8).— 2. Son of Thestius 
by Laophonte or Deidamia or Eurythemis or 
Leucippe. He took part in the Calydonian 
hunt and the expedition of the Argonauts (Ap. 
Eh. i. 201).— -8. Son of Phylacus, and grandson 
of Deion and Clymene, or son of Cephalus and 
Clymene, the daughter of Minyas. He was 
married to Diomedia or Astyoche, and was the 
father of Podarces and Protesilaus. He was one j 
of the Argonauts, possessed large herdB of oxen, 
which he gave to the seer Mel&mpus, and was 
celebrated for his swiftness in running. (II. ii. 
705, xiii. 698 ; Paus. iv. 86, 2 ; Apollod. i. 9, 12.) 

Iphier&tes ('hpucpdrris), the Athenian gene- 
ral, was the son of a shoemaker. He distin- 
guished himself at an early age by his gallantry 
in battle ; and in b. c. 894, when he waB only 
26 years of age, he was appointed by the Athe- 
nians to the command of the forces which they 
sent to the aid of the Boeotians after the battle 
of Coronea. In 898 he commanded the Athe- 
nian forces at Corinth, and at the same time 
introduced an important improvement in mili- 
tary tactics— the formation of a body of tar- 
geteers (vcKrurral) possessing, to a certain ex- 
tent, the advantages of heavy and light-armed 
forces. This he effected by substituting a small 
target for the heavy shield, adopting a longer 
sword and spear, and replacing the old coat of 
mail by a linen corslet. At the head of his 
targeteers he defeated and nearly destroyed a 
Spartan Mora in the following year (892), an 
exploit which was celebrated throughout Greece 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 6, 8 ; Diod. xiv. 91 ; Paus. iii. 10). 
In the same year he was succeeded in the com- 
mand at Connth by ChabriaB. In 889 he was 
Bent to the Hellespont to oppose Anaxibius, who 
was defeated by him and slain in the following 
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his daughter in marriage. In 877 Iphicrates 
was sent by the Athenians, with the command 
of a mercenary force, to assist Phamabazus in 
reducing Egypt to subjection ; but the expedi- 
tion failed through a misunderstanding between 
Iphicrates and Phamabasus. In 878 Iphicrates 
was sent to Corcyra, in conjunction with Calli- 
stratus and Chabrias, in tne command of an 
Athenian force, and he remained in the Ionian 
sea till the peace of 871 put an end to hostilities. 
(Xen. Hell. vi. 2 ; Diod. xv. 41-xvi. 57.) About 
867, h#was Bent against Amphipolis, and after 
carrying on the war against tefe place for three 
years, was superseded by Timotneus. Shortly 
afterwards, he assisted his father-in-law, Cotys, 
in hiB war against Athens for the possession of 
the Thracian ChersoneBUB. But his conduct in 
this matter waB passed over by the Athenians. 
After the death of Chabrias (867), Iphicrates, 
Timotheus and Menestheus were joined with 
Chares as commanders in the Social war, and 
were prosecuted by their unscrupulous col- 
league, because they had refused to risk an 
engagement in a storm. Iphicrates was ac- 
quitted. From the period of hiB trial he seems 
to have lived quietly at Athens. He died before 
848. (Diod. xvi. 21 ; Nep. Iphicrates.) Iphicrates 
has been commended for his combined prudence 
and energy as a general. The worst words, he 
said, that a commander could utter were, 4 1 
Bhould not have expected it ’ (Pint. Apoph. Iph. 
2; Polyaen. iii. 9). His services were highly 
valued by the Athenians, and were rewarded by 
them with almost unprecedented honours. 

Iphlginla (*I (piyiveta), according to the most 
common tradition, a daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestra, but according to Stesichorus 
and othem (Paus. ii. 22, 7), a daughter of 
Theseus and Helena, and brought up by Clytae- 
mnestra as a foster-child. In the earliest 
accounts of Agamemnon’s daughters three are 
named : Iphianassa, Chrysothemis, and Laodice 
(II. ix. 145, 287). The Cyclic poets (Oypr. 8) 
added Iphigenia as a fourth (Soph. El. 157), but 
eventually she takes the place of Iphianassa, 
as Electra has displaced Laodice ; and the name 
Iphianassa is sometimes used as a synonym for 
Iphigenia (Lucret. i. 86). Agamemnon had 
once killed a stag in the grove of Artemis ; or 
he had boasted that the goddess herself could 
not aim better ; or he had vowed in the year in 
which Iphigenia waB bom to sacrifice the most 
beautiful production of that year, but had after- 



Iphlgwiia at Aulia. (Prom ths Medici Vim.) 


year. On the peace of Antaleidas, in 887, 
Iphicrates went to Thrace to assist Scathes, 
king of the Odrysae, but he soon afterwards 
formed an alliance with Cotys, who gave him 


wards neglected to fulfil his vow. One of these 
circumstances is said to have been the cause of 
the calm which detained the Greek fleet in 
Aulis, when the Greeks wanted to sail against 
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Tray, The seer Calchas declared that the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia was the only means of pro- 
pitiating Anemia. Agamemnon was obliged to 
yield, and Iphigenia was brought to Chalcis 
under the pretext of being married to Aohilles. 
When Iphigenia was on the point of being sacri- 
fieed, Artemis carried her in a cloud to the Tauric 
Charaonesus (the Crimea ), where she became 
the priestess of the goddess, and a stag was sub- 
stituted for her by Artemis. ( Cypria , ed. Kinkel, 
p. 10 ; Eur. I. A. 1640, L T. Iff.; Aesch. Ag. 

186; Pind. Puth. xi. 28; PauB. ix. 19; # Lucret. 

». 86.) While Iphigenia was serving Arte- 
mis as priestess, ner brother Orestes and his 
friend Pylades came to Tauri to carry off the 
image of the goddess at this place, which was 
believed to have fallen from heaven. As 
strangers they were to be sacrificed in the temple 
of Artemis; but Iphigenia recognised her 
brother, and fled with nim and the statue of the 
goddess. (Eur. I. T.\ Hyg. Fab. 120-122; 
Naev. Iphig.) The story which Sophocles 
follows in his Ghryses (Hyg. Fab. 120) makes 
Iphigenia and Orestes reach Sminthus, where 
they are overtaken by ThoaB, and when Chryses, 
son of Agamemnon and priest of Apollo, is 
about to surrender them, he discovers their 
parentage and joins Orestes in killing Thoas. 
The image of the Tauric Artemis waB, accord- 
ing to the Spartan legend, taken to Sparta 
(Paus. iii. 16, 6) ; according to the Attic legend, 
it was placed in the temple of Artemis at Brau- 
ron on the eaBt coast of Attica, where Iphigenia 
became the priestess (Eur. I. T. 1446 ; Strab. p. 
899; Paus. i. 28, 9) ; according to the legend at 
Laodicea the original image was taken from 
Brauron by Xerxes, and placed at Laodicea. 
In other words there were wooden images of an 
Artemis worshipped in Tauric fashion at all 
these places, and each place claimed to possess 
the genuine image. [Auteuis, p. 128.] Pau- 
sanias apparently considered that at Sparta to 
be the most ancient, since he inclines to believe 
it to be the actual statue brought by Iphigenia. 
ThestorieB of the death of Iphigenia vary in like 
manner : in one, she died at Megara, and was 
honoured there with a shrine (Paus. i. 48, 1) ; in 
another, she died in Attica and was there buried ; 
according to some traditions Iphigenia never 
died, but was changed by Artemis into Hecate, 
or was endowed by the goddess with immortality 
and eternal youth, and under the name of Ori- 
lochia became the wife of Achilles in the island 
of Levee (Ant. Lib. 27). — There can be little 
doubt that under these myths lies the fact that 
Iphigenia was Artemis herself : that is, Iphi- 
genia represents an ancient local deity wor- 
shipped m each of these places, Sparta, Brau- 
ron, and Megara, with human sacrifices and 
rites akin to those of the Tauric Artemis, and 
when Artemis took her place, she was trans- 
formed into the priestess of Artemis, and her 
connexion with these various places was ac- 
counted for by the stories of the wanderings of 
Agamemnon's daughter [see p. 128]. The cus- 
tom of dedicating to her the dothes of women 
who had died in childbirth (L T. I486) points 
to the same conclusion. She had originally 
been a goddess of childbirth, as Artemis was, 
perhaps as being, like Artemis also, a moon- 
goddess, or a goddess of natural fruitfulness. 

IphimftdU orlphitadAi CUnufata, rj), 
daughter of Triqps, and wife of Aloeus. Being 
in love with Poseidon, she often walked on the 
sea s hor e, and collected its waters in her lap, 
whence she became, by Poseidon, the mother of 
the Alold^ Otus and Ephialtes. While Iphi- 


media and her daughter, Pancratia, were oele- 
brating the orgies ox Dionysus on Mount Driu% 
they were carried off by Thracian pirates to 
Naxos or Strongyle; but they were delivered 
by the Aloldae. ( Od . xi. 806 ; Pind. Pyih. iv. 
89; Apollod. i. 7, 4; Diod. v. 60.) 

Iphis ( T tyu). 1* Son of Alector, and father 
of Eteoclus and Evadne, the wife of Gapaneus, 
was king of Argos. He advised Polynices to 
give the celebrated necklace of H&rmonia to 
Eriphyle, that she might persuade her husband 
Ampniaraus to take part in the expedition 
against Thebes. He lost his two children, and 
therefore left his kingdom to Sthenelus, son of 
Capaneus (Paus. ii. 18, 4).— & Son of Sthenelus, 
ana brother of Eurystheus, was one of the 
Argonauts who fell in the battle with Aeetes. 
— 3. A youth in love with Anaxarete. [Anax- 
abete.]— 4. Daughter of Ligdus and Telethnsa, 
of Phaestus in Crete. She was brought up as 
a boy, on the advice of IsiB, because her father, 
before her birth, had ordered the child to 
be killed if it should be a girl. When Iphis 
had grown up, and was to be betrothed to 
Ianthe, she was metamorphosed by Isis into a 
youth (Ov. Met. ix. 660). 

Iphltus C'tyiror]. 1. Son of Eurytus of 
Oechalia, one of the Argonauts, was afterwards 
killed by Heracles. (For details, see p. 899.) 
—42. Son of Naubolus, and father of Schedius, 


Epistrophus, and Eurynome, in Phocis, likewise 
one of the Argonauts (11. ii. 518; Ap. Rh. i. 
207 ; Apollod. i. 9, 16).— 4. Son of Haemon, or 
Praxonides, or Iphitus, king of Elis, restored the 
Olympic games, and instituted the cessation of 
war during their celebration, b.c. 884 (Paus. v. 4, 
6 ; 8, 6 ; 10, 10 ; 26, 2 ; viii. 26, 4 ; Plut. Lye. 1). 

Ipnus (’'Itj'os), a town of the Locri Ozolae 
(Thuc. iii. 101). 

Ipsus Cl^os), a small town in Great Phrygia, 
celebrated in history as the scene of the decisive 
battle which closed the great contest between 
the generals of Alexander for the succession to 
his empire, and in which Antigonus was defeated 
and slain, b. c. 801. [Antigonus.] The site of 
Ipsus was on the Blopes of the modem Sultan 
Dagh ; the town of Julia, which took its place, 
was built a little below. It was on the main 
road from Ioonium to the north and west, and 
was a little to the NE. of Synnada. 

Ira (E 7pa, *1 pd). 1. A mountain fortress in 
Messenia, memorable as the place where Ari- 
stomenes defended himself for eleven years 
against the Spartans. Its capture by the Spar- 
tans in b. c. 668 put an end to the second Mes- 
senian war (Paus. iv. 17,20; Strab. p. 860). It 
is usually identified with the hill of Hagios 
Athananoe near Kakaletri.— 2. One of the 
seven cities which Agamemnon promised to 
Achilles (II. ix. 160). It can hardly be the same 
as No. 1, since it is described as near the sea- 
coast of MesBenia. 


Irfaaeus, bishop of Lyons, 177 a. d. [Diet, 
of Christian Biography .T 
Ir6n6 (E IfAirn), called rax by the Romans, 
the goddess of Peace, was, according to Hesiod, 
a daughter of Zeus and Themis, and one of the 
Horae (Hes. Th. 902 ; Pind. Ol. xiii. 6 ; Diod. 
v. 72; Bacchyl. Fr. 18; Hobax). After the 
battle of Eurymedon, and also after the victory 
of Timotheus over the Lacedaemonians, altars 
were erected to her at Athens at the public ex- 
pense (Plut. Cim. 18; Isocr. v*pl 4m8. 109; 
Nep. Timoth . 2). Her statue at Athens carry- 
ing in its arms Plutus, the god of wealth, was 
the work of Oephisodotus, and another stood 
near that of Hestia in the Prytaneum (Pans, i 
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8. 8, is 18, X). A copy of it (called wrongly 
Wcothea) it now at Munich [Cephisodotub]. 
At Bonne) where Peaoe was also worshipped as 
a goddess, she had a magnificent temple, which 
was built by the emperor Vespasian. Pax is 
represented on coins as a young woman, hold- 
ing in her left arm a cornucopia, and in her 
right hand an olive branch or the staff of Mer- 
cury. Sometimes she appears in the act of 
burning a pile of arms, or carrying corn-ears in 
her hand or upon her head. 

Iris Clpts), in mythology, is daughter of 
Thaumas (whence she is called Thaumantios) 
and of Electra, and sister of the Harpies 
(Hes. Th. 266, 780; Plat. Theaet. p. 156; 
Apollod. i. 2, 6; Verg. Aen. ix. 5). In the Iliad 
she appears as the messenger of the gods, es- 
pecially of Zeus and Hera (II. ii. 787, xv. 144, 
xviii. 166, xxiv. 78, 95). In the Odyssey, Hermes 
is the messenger of the gods, and Iris is never 
mentioned. It should be observed that in 
Homer the word Tpis is only twice used imper- 
sonally, either aB the rainbow or merely as 
something curved {II. xi. 26; xvii. 545). It 
Beems probable that Iris was originally a goddess 
of rain, which was expressed in myth as the 
messenger sent by Zeus to men, and then was 
the paw of this messenger, or actually the 
personification of the rainbow, for this brilliant 
phenomenon in the skies, which vanishes as 
quickly as it appears, was regarded as the swift 
messenger of the gods. Virgil represents the 
bow aB the road on which Iris travels, which 


therefore appears whenever the goddess wants 




(Serv. ad Aen. v. 610). In the earlier poets, 
Iris appears as a viigin goddess; but in the 
later, she is the wife of Zephyrus, and the 
mother of Eros. Iris is represented in works 
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of art dressed in a long and wide tunic, over 
which hangs a light upper garment, with 
wings attached to her shoulders, carrying the 
herald’s staff in her left hand, and sometimes 
also holding a pitcher. 

Iris (*1 pit . Yeshil-Irmak), a considerable 
river of Asia Minor, rises on the N. side of the 
Anti-Taurus, in the S. of Pontus, and flows past 
Comana Pontica, to Amasia and Eupatoria 
(Megalopolis), where it receives the Lycus, and 
then flows N. into the Sinus Amisenus. Xeno- 
phon states its breadth at three plethra. (Strab. 
p. 656; Xen. An. v. 6, 8.) 

Itub flpor). 1. Son of Actor and father of 
Eurydamus and Eurytion. He purified Peleus, 
when the latter had murdered his brother ; but 
during the chase of the Calydonian boar, Peleus 
unintentionally killed Eurytion, the son of Irus. 
Peleus endeavoured to soothe him by offering 
him his flocks ; but Irus would not accept them, 


and, at the oommand of an oracle. Peleus allowed 
them to run wherever they pleased. A wolf 
devoured the sheep, but was thereupon changed 
into a stone, which was shown, in later times, 
on the frontier between Loons and Phoois. 
(Ant. Lib. 88; Tzetc. ad Lyo. 175.)— ft. The 
well-known beggar of Ithaca. His real name 
was Arnaeus, but he was called Irus, in allusion 
to Ibis, because he was the messenger of the 
suitors. He was slain by Odysseus. (Od. xviii. 


Is (*1 s : Hit), a oity in the 8. of Mesopotamia, 
eight days’ journey from Babylon, on the W. 
bank of the Euphrates, and upon a little river 
of the same name. In its neighbourhood were 
the springs of asphaltus, from which was ob- 
tained the bitumen that was used in the walls 
of Babylon (Hdt. i. 179). 

Isaeus fleams). 1. One of the ten Attic 
orators, was bom at Chalcis, and oame to Athens 
at an early age. He was instructed in oratory 
by Lysias and Isocrates. He was afterwards 
engaged in writing judicial orations for others, 
and established a rhetorical school at Athens, 
in which Demosthenes is said to have been his 
pupil. It is further said that Isaeus composed 
for Demosthenes the speeches against hiB 
guardians, or at least assisted him in the com- 
position. We have no particulars of his life. 
He lived between b.c. 420 and 848. Isaeus is 
said to have written sixty-four orations, but of 
these only eleven are extant. They all relate 
to questions of inheritance, and afford consider- 
able information respecting this branch of the 


forensic argument. His style is clear and con- 
cise, and at the same time vigorous and powerful, 
and is intermediate between what is called the 
plain style of Lysias and the full development 
of oratory in Demosthenes (Plut. Vit. X. Or. 
p. 889 ; Dionys. Isaeus). His orations are con- 
tained in the collections of the Greek Orators. 
[Demosthenes.] Separate editions by Schu- 
mann, 1881; Scheibe, 1874. — 2. A sophist, a 
native of Assyria, taught at Borne in the time 
of the younger Pliny (Plin. Ep. ii. 8 ; Juv. iii. 
74 ; Philostr. Soph. i. 20). 

Is&gfiras (*hray6pas), the leader of the olig- 
archical party at Athens, in opposition to Clis- 
thenes, b.c. 510. He was expelled from Athens 
by the popular party, although supported by 
Cleomenes and the Spartans. (Hdt. v. 66-76 ; 
Paus. iii. 4 ; Arist. *A0. xo\. 20 ; Clisthenxs.) 

Isander ("hraySpos), son of Bellerophon, killed 
by Ares in the fight with the Soiymi {H. vi. 
197 ; Strab. pp. 578, 680). 

Is&ra (Isire), a river in Gallia Narbonenus, 
descends from the Col d’lsSran in the Graian 
Alps, is approached by the route from the Little 
St. Bernard at Bourg S. Maurice a little above 
Axima (Aisne), passes Cularo (Grenoble) and 
joins the Bhone at Valentia ( Vcuenee ), at which 

K int Hannibal left the ‘ island ' b.c. 216, and 
kbius Aemilianus defeated the Allobroges and 
Arvemi, b.c. 121. It was the river valley which 
Hannibal followed till he reached the junction 
with the Drac . (Pol. iii. 49 ; Li v. xxi. 81.) 

Isaurla (b 'Itraupla, b ’leravpucb), a district of 
Asia Minor, on the N. side of the Taurus, be- 
tween Pisidia and Cilicia, of which the ancients 
knew little beyond the fact that its inhabitants, 
tiie Isauri (’'laaupoi) were daring robbers, whose 
incursions received only a temporary check from 
the viotory over them which gained for L. Ser- 
vilius the surname of Isauricus (b.c. 76). Their 
chief city was called Isaura. (Strab. p. 668; 
Diod. xviii. 22 ; Dio Cass. xlv. 16.) 
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tea. 1. (Smeter), the capital of the Damtonii 
or Dnmnonu in the SW of Britain.— 8. (Coer 
Leon), at the month of the Usk), a town of the 
Siluxes in Britain, and the head-quarters of the 
Legio EL The word Leon is a oorruption of 
the word Legio : Coer is the old Celtic name. 

tehji. [Abclepius.] 

Isidores ('Icrltvpos). 1. Of Aegae, a Greek 
poet of uncertain date, five of whose epigrams are 
contained in the Greek Anthology.— 2. Of Cha- 
rax, a geographical writer, who probably lived 
under the early Roman emperors. His work, 
XraBjiol n apBucol, is printed in the edition of the 
minor geographers, by Hudson, Oxon. 1708.— 
8 . Of Gaea, a Neo-Platonic philosopher, the friend 
of Proclus and Marinus. whom he succeeded as 
chief of the school.— 4. Bishop of Hispalis, 
(Seville) in Spain, from a.d. 600 to 636, one of 
the most learned men of his age. A great 
number of his works is still extant, but the 
most important of them is his Originum s. 
Etymologiarum Libri XX, an Encyclopae- 
dia of ArtB and Sciences, treating of all sub- 
jects in literature, science and religion, and, from 
its acquaintance with earlier writers, of great 
value for the study of Roman archaeology. 
His De Natura Berum , on natural history, was 
also much used in the middle ages ; it is edited 
by Becker, Berl. 1867 ; the Onginee is edited 
by Otto in the Cvrvu a Qrammaticorum Vete- 
runt, Lindemann, Lips. 1888. A complete col- 
lection of the workB was published by Arevali, 
Rom. 1797, and by Migne, Paris, 1850.-6. Of 
Miletus, the elder and younger, eminent archi- 
tects in the reign of Justinian. 

Illgdnus (*I trlyovos), a Greek writer, of un- 
certain date, but who lived before the time of 
Pliny, wrote a work entitled *A Tterra, a few 
fragments of which are extant. Published in 
Westermann’s Paradoxographi , 1889. 

Islonda or Isiada (*I eiovda : ’lo-tovBcvs, Ision- 
densis), a city of Pisidia in Asia Minor, on the 
road between Cibyra and TermesBUs, a little to 
the NW. of which it lies (Liv. xxxviii. 16). Its 
ruins are at Istanoz. 

Isis Clans), one of the great deities of the 
Egyptians in their later mythology, and espe- 
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age of Alexander. The worship of Isis did zi 
belong to the earlier dynasties, but grew up out 
of myths. Isis was one of the local divinities, 
and when the custom arose of expressing deities 
in animal form, she was represented in the 
cow-shape (Hdt. ii. 41), which the agricultural 
people took as their typical representation of 
beneficence, whether it is to be understood, as 
some think, as signifying the productive powers 
of nature, or merely as the form in which they 
chose to worship a goddess of heaven. In the 
myths at any rate Isis is a goddess of the sky, 
and the daughter of the earth-god Queb and 
Hut, whom the Greeks identified with Cronos 
and Rhea, sister and wife of Osiris and mother 
of Horus ; sister also of Nephthys and of the 
evil jpower of darkness, Set (= Typhon). Much 
of toe myth represents a struggle between 
li ^hta nd darkness, civilisation ana barbarism, 

When 

mourned over bv T«a m.nA 
in dirges, which are the "Xo-t&ot pAKy of Plato 
(Legg. p. 667 b). The protection which Isis 
gave for a time to her brother Set against her 
eon the avenging Horus, led to a quarrel, the 
head of Isis was out off, but replaced by magic 
sa a cow’s head, which appears in Plut. Is. 19 


rtially caught up by the Gre 
bad been killed by Set, be 
by Isis and her sister Neph 


Greeks, 
was 


«e the ‘'hrtBos hroiuAaKurgAs, and sko in his 
* ™ bar a cow’s head. 


story of Hermes placing upon 1 
The religion of Isis ana Osiris increased in 
Egypt as the power of Thebes diminished} and 
the worship of Ammon took a less prominent . 
place. Busiris was the centre of her worship. 
Isis came to be regarded as the great nature- 
goddess, the deity of motherhood and of all 


tion to the mysteries of the death of Osiris, the 
goddess of the underworld. It is to these vary- 
ing forms of her story that the bewildering 
identification of Isis with so many different 
Greek deities is due. The wonhip of Isis, espe- 
cially after the age of Alexander, spread widely 
over Western Asia and Southern Europe, in 
Syria (where it had a footing earlier), Asia 
Minor, the islands of the Aegaean, particularly 



Cyprus and Rhodes, in Greece, particularly at 
Athens, Corinth, Cenchreae, and Hermione 
(Pans. i. 41, ii. 2, 82, 84), in Sicily and Italy, 
where it was especially notable at Puteoli, 
and, as the remains have proved, at Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabiae. At Rome it took a 
strong hold. At its first introduction after the 
second Punic war it was opposed on several 
occasions by the senate. In b.c. 60 Aemilius 
P&uIub himself aided in the destruction of her 
shrines (Val. Max. i. 8, 4) ; but in 48 the tri- 
umvirs built the first temple for her public 
worship, probably in the Campus Martins (Dio 
Cass. xlvu. 15 ; of. Lucan, viii. 881). Under the 
empire the religion spread wherever the Roman 
armies went, and abundant traces are found in 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain. To the better 
natures, by rules of abstinence and purifica- 
tion and by the glimpses whioh the mysteries 
seemed to give of a future world, it appeared to 
lead to higher things: the multitude was at- 
tracted by the processions of priests in linen 
robeB with the sistrum in their hands, and by 
the novelty of the Oriental rites. Besides the 



mysteries there were the public festivals in No- 
vember end March : the former being, like the 
Megalensia, a mixture of grief for the death of 
Osiris and joy at the restoration; the latter, 
called India navigium , representing her as 
opening the season of navigation in her cha- 
racter of a goddess of the sea, when the proces- 
sion of priests went down to the shore and 
launched their sacred ship (ApuL Met. xi. 6). 
From the various aspects of Isis as goddess of 
the sky, of fruitfulness, and of the underworld, 
there followed her identification with many dif- 
ferent deities : with Selene, as though a moon- 
goddess, and with lo (Hdt. ii. 61 ; Ov. Met. ix. 
667; lo). Frequently she was confused with 
Demeter, partly as goddess of the earth and its 
fruits, partly aB celebrated in the mysteries; 
and hence she is represented with many attri- 
butes of Demeter, carrying a torch and ears of 
corn, or a cornucopia. Her connexion with the 
sea, as * 1 * 1 * ircKayia 
(Paus. ii. 4, 6), was 
probably of a com- 
paratively early 
date in Egypt, and 
was perhaps de- 
rived from the 
Phoenician Ater- 
gates [Aphrodite, 
p. 86, a] ; hence she 
is said to have in- 
vented sailing ships 
in order to seek 
H&rpocrates, and 
the Homans painted 
votive pictures for 
her as their pro- 
tectress from ship- 
wreck (Hyg. Fab. 
27; Tibull. i. 8, 27; 
Juv. xii. 28; Stat. 
Silv. iii. 2, 101). 
Both this attribute 
and her character- 
istic as nature-god- 
dess may account 
for her frequent 
identification with 
Aphrodite, whose 
form Bhe sometimes 
assumes in sculp- 
ture, but distin- 
guished by the lotus 
flower on her head, 
. . a _ with Harpocrates 
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marked by the posi- 
tion of his finger on his lipB. As Queen of Heaven 
she is often represented in the form of Hera with 
the Juno head and dress and a diadem like Hera’s 
(the * regale decus* of Ov. Met* ix. 689), and 
even the peacock of Hera, but distinguished by 
the sistrum or the lotus. As goddess of magic 
healing she was adopted into the worship of 
Asclepius, and in the temple of imperial tunes 
at Epidaurus, Isis, Serapis and Horns were 
worshipped a a Hygiea, Apollo and Asclepius 
(Paus. if. 27, 6). This connexion was probably 
made closer by the fact that as goddess of the 
underworld the Egyptians made the Bnake an 
attribute of Isis, and this was confused with the 
snake of Asclepius. Isis-Hygiea appears often 
on amulets and in votive inscriptions. Lastly, 
as Fortuna-Isis she has the rudder, but the 
Egyptian head-dress. It was not unnatural 
that with all these varieties of worship she 
should, as a xoKv&vupos or universal deity, be 
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also as Isis-Panthea (Apul. xL 6, 
22 ; of. Fortuna-Panthea, p. 846). In all these 
confusions of form with true Greek deities her 
character as Isis is marked by the sistrum or 
by the characteristic head-dress, the lotus 
flower, the crescent homB, the moon-disc, and 
the upright feathers. 

Ismirus (‘'Icfiapos : *lapdpios), a town in 
Thrace, near Maronea, situated on a mountain 
of the same name, which produced excellent 
wine (Strab. p. 881 ; Verg. Mcl. vL 80, Qeorg. 
ii. 87). It is mentioned m the Odyssey as a 
town of the Cicones (ix. 40, 198). Near it was 
the lake Iixn&ris ('Itrfiapls). The poets use the 
adjective Iemariue as equivalent to Thracian. 
Ovid calls Tereus, king of Thrace, Iemariue 
tyrannus (Am. ii. 6, 7), and Polymnestor, king 
of Thrace, Iemarius rex (Met xiiL 580). 

IsmSnS (*I<j>^ktj). 1. Daughter of Asopus, 
wife of Argus, ana mother of Iasus (Apouod. 
ii. 1, 8). — 2. Daughter of Oedipus and Jocasta, 
and sister of Antigone. 

IsmSnus {*1 arufivos), a small river in Boeotia, 
which rises in Mount Cithaeron, flows through 
Thebes, and falls into the lake Hylioa. The 
brook Diroe, celebrated in Theban story, flowed 
into the Iamenus. (Hdt. 1, 52 ; Pans. iv. 27, 6.) 
From this river Apollo was called Ismeniue . 
His temple, the Iemenium, at which the festival 
of the Daphnephoria was celebrated, was 
situated outside the city. The river is said to 
have been originally called Ladon, and to have 
derived its subsequent name from Ismenus, a 
son of Asopus and Metope. (Apollod. iii. 12, 
6 ; Diod. iv. 72.) According to other traditions, 
IsmenuB was a son of Ampnion and Niobe,who 
when struck by the arrow of Apollo leaped into 
a river near Thebes, which was hence called 
Ismenus (Paus. ix. 10, 5). 

Isdcr&tes (*I ffoKpdnjs) t one of the ten Attic 
orators, was the son of Theodoras, and was 
born at Athens b.c. 486. Theodoras was a man 
of wealth, and educated his son with the 
greatest care. Among his teachers were Tisias, 
Gorgias, Prodicus, and also Socrates. Since 
Isocrates was naturally timid, and of a weakly 
constitution, he did not come forward as a pub- 
lic speaker himself, but devoted himself to 
giving instruction in oratory, and writing ora- 
tions for others. He first taught rhetoric in 
Chios, and afterwards at Athens. At the latter 
place he met with great success, and gradually 
acquired a large fortune by his profession. He 
had 100 pupils, every one of whom paid him 
1000 drachmae. He also derived a large 
income from the orations which he wrote for 
others. Although Isocrates took no part in 
public affairs, he sought to influence publio 
feeling by his orations, which (apart from the 
forensic speeches) were intended to be read, not 
to be spoken. He was an ardent lover of his 
country, and had brought himself to regard the 
leadership of some strong power as the only 
chance of union in Greece; hence, as Dante 
hoped in Henry VIL as the saviour of Italy, for 
much the same reason Isocrates turned to 
Philip of Maoedon, whom he urged to put him- 
self at the head of a full and united Greece, 
and to liberate the Greeks of Asia Minor from 
the Persian rule ; and, accordingly, when the 
battle of Chaeronea had destroyed the last 
hopes of freedom, he put an end to his life, B.o. 
888, at the age of 98.— The school of Isocrates 
exercised the greatest influence, not only upon 
the development of public oratory at Athens, 
but upon the style of writers m his own ana 
in other countries. The language of Isocrates 
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farms • gawA contrast with the natural simpli- 
city of Lysias. Among his characteristics are 
the avotdanoe o I declamatory language and the 
frequent use of figures ; but the chief point to 
observe is that Isocrates more than any other 
Greek writer studied the rhythm of prose, 
careful in his choice of words, and aiming at 
smoothness in long and finished periods. 
Especially he avoided hiatus. The style of 
Cicero was in great measure modelled upon that 
of Isocrates; and, through Cicero, Isocrates 
has had much to do with the training of the 
greatest masters of English prose; notably 
with that of Milton. The carefully-rounded 
periods, and the frequent application of figura- 
tive expressions, are features whioh remind us 
of the sophists. The immense care he bestowed 
upon the composition of his orations may be 
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inferred from the statement that he was engaged 
for ten years upon his Panegyric oration alone. 
There were in antiquity sixty orations which 
went under the name of Isocrates, but they 
were not all recognised as genuine. Only 21 
have come down to us. Of these rix were 
written for the courts; the others are chiefly 
political discourses, intended to be read by a 
large public. The most celebrated is his Pane- 
gyric oration, in which he Bhows what services 
Athens had rendered to Greece in every period 
of her history, and contends that she, and not 
Sparta, deserves the supremacy in Greece. The 
Areiopagiticua (865 b.c.) argues for a restora- 
tion of the influence of the Areiopagus. The 
orations are printed in the collections of the 
CLcek orators. [Demosthenes.] The text is 
separately edited by Blass, 1878; the Pane- 
gyrteus by Sandys, 1868; the Panegyricus and 
Areiopagiticus by Bauohenstein, 1874 ; the Ad 
Philippum, by Benseler, 1854. 

IfSft (*'I<r<ra), daughter of Macareus of Les- 
bos, and beloved by Apollo. The Lesbian town 
of Iasa is said to have received its name from 
her. (Strab. p. 60; Ov. Met vi. 124.) 

ISSft (lessens: Lista), a small island in the 
Adriatic sea, with a town of the same name, off 
the coast of Dalmatia, was colonised at an early 
period by the Greeks. It was inhabited by a 
hardy race of sailors, whose barks (l&mbi Itsaei) 
were much prised. The Issaei placed them- 
selves under the protection of the Homans 
when they were attacked by the Illyrian queen, 
Teuta, b.c. 229; and their town is spoken of as 
aplace of importance in Caesar's tune. (Ptol. i 
/ fh 16, 14 ; Strab. p. 815 ; Liv. xxxi, 45, xlv* 6.) I 


iM Wa — flooifSA'** ), a Scythian tribe, in 
Scythia extra Imaum, the most remote people 
in Central Asia with whom the Greeks of the 
time of Herodotus had any intercourse. Their 
oountry was in Great Tartcury, near the 
Massagetae, whom they resembled in their 
manners. They are represented as extending 
as far as the borders of Serica. (Hdt. iv. 26 ; 
Mel. ii. 1, 18.) 

Issleus Sinus (4 'Icraucbs k6Kvos : Gulf of 
Iekenderoon ), the deep gulf at the NE. corner 
of the Mediterranean, between Cilicia and Syria, 
named after the town of Issue. The width is 
about eight miles. The coast is much altered 
since ancient times. 

IssGrla ( , I<rer«p(a), a surname of Artemis, de- 
rived from Mt. Issorion, in Laconia, on which 
she had a sanctuary. [Aktemib.] 

Issus (*I acts, also 'Itrtrof, Xen. : 'I atrcuos), a 
city in the SE. extremity of Cilicia, near the 
head of the lesions Sinus, and at the N. foot of 
the pass of M. Amanus called the Syrian Gates ; 
memorable for the great battle in which Alex- 
ander defeated DariuB Codomannus (b.c. 888), 
which was fought in a narrow valley near the 
town. [Alexander.] Its importance was much 
diminished by the foundation of Alexandria ad 
IsBum, a little to the Bouth. (Xen. An. i. 4, 4 ; 
Arrian, Anab . ii. 7 ; Strab. p. 676 ; Ptol. v. 8, 7.) 

liter. [Danubius.] 

liter, a Greek historian, was at first a slave 
of Callimachus, and afterwards his friend, and 
consequently lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes (b.c. 247-222). He wrote a large 
number of works, the most important of whioh 
was an Atthia, or history of Attica. Fragments 
are published by Miiller, Fragm . Hist or. Grace. 

Iitria or Histrla, a peninsula at the N. ex- 
tremity of the Adriatic, between the Sinus Ter- 
gestinus on the W. and the Sinus Flanaticus on 
the E. It was separated from Venetia on the 
NW. by the river Timavus, and from Illyricum 
on the E. by the river Arsia. Its inhabitants, 
the Iltri or Hiltri, were a warlike Illyrian 
race, who carried on several wars with the 
KomanB, till their final subjugation by the 
consul C. Claudius Pulcher, b.c. 177. Their 
chief towns were Teboeste and Pola. Istria 
was originally reckoned part of Illyricum, but 
from the time of Augustus it formed one of the 
divisions of Upper Italy. (Strab. pp. 57, 215 
Liv. x. 2, xli. 1-18.) 

Iitrdpdlii, Iitroi or Iitria {'larptroKis, *1 <r- 
rpos, * Itrrplij , Hdt. ii. 83: latere), a town in 
Lower Moesia, not far from the mouth of the 
Danube, and at a little distance from the coast, 
was a colony from Miletus. 

It&lift (*lroAia), signified, from the time of 
Augustus, the country which we call Italy. It 
was bounded on the W. by the Mare Ligusticum 
and Mare Tyrrhenum, Tuscum or Inferum ; on 
the S. by the Mare Siculum or Ausonium ; on the 
E. by the Mare Adriaticum or Superum ; and 
on the N. by the Alps, whioh sweep round it in 
a semioirole, the river Varus (For, Varo) sepa- 
rating it on the NW. from Transalpine Gaul, 
and the river Arsia (Area) on the NE. from 
Illyricum. The name Ijalia, however, was 
originally used to indicate & much more limited 
extent of country. Till a comparatively late 
period, the mountain boundary of Italy was, 
not the Alps, but the Apennines; for the oountry 
on the east coast N. of Sena Gallioa was not 
reckoned in Italy till the second century b.g., 
and the plain of the Po only in the first century 
b.c. In the earliest times the application of 
the. name was much more restricted even than 
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this, and applied only to the SW. point ol the 
peninsula — the districts, that is, afterwards 
known as Bruttii and Lueania (Thuc. i. 12; 
Arist. Pol, iv. 10, 8«p. 1829). Modem etymo- 
logists are in favour of the old derivation (Vor 

R. B. ii. 6 ; Gell. xi. 1 ; Serv. ad Aen, i. 688) of 
Italia from lra\6s=vitulus. It seems to be 
confirmed by the inscription Viteliu found on 
Oscan coins. It would imply that the Italians 
were first famed as herdsmen of cattle on the 
Lucanian plains. [Italus.] After the Homans 
had conquered Tarentum and the S. part of the 
peninsula, about b.c. 272, the name Italia sig- 
nified the whole country subject to them, 
from the Sicilian straits as far N. as the Amus 
on the W. coast, and Sena Gallica on the E. ; 
for the river AeBis formed its northern boundary, 
and the district of Ariminum was still ‘ager 
Gallicus * until the first century B.C., when the 
province of Gallia Cisalpina (as Julius Caesar 
received it in 69 B.c.) ended at the Rubico ; and 
on the E. side the country N. of the Arnus was 
still called Liguria. Augustus was the first who 
extended the name of Italia, so as to compre- 
hend the whole of the basin of the Fo and the 

S. part of the Alps, from the Maritime Alps to 
Pola in Istria, both inclusive. In the later 
times of the empire, when Maximian had trans- 
ferred the imperial residence to Milan, the 
name Italia was again used in a narrower com- 
pass. As it had originally signified only the S. 
of the country, so now it was restricted to the 
N., comprising the five provinces of Aemilia, 
Liguria, Flaminia, Venetia, and Istria. Though, 
however, the above limitations applied in re- 
gard to history and government, the name Italia 
was applied by Greek writers to the whole 
peninsula considerably earlier, and probably 
from the time when Cisalpine Gaul waB brought 
under the Roman power, and accordingly Poly- 
bius bo uses it in the second oentury b.c. — 
Besides Italia, the country was called by various 
other names, especially by the poets. These 
were Hesperia, a name which the Greeks gave 
to it because it lay to the W. of Greece, or 
Hesperia Magna, to distinguish it from Spain 
[Hesperia] ; Saturnia, because Saturn was said 
to have once reigned in Latium ; and Ausonia, 
from the Ausonian race. The name Oenotria 
is probably merely * the wine country,’ and was 
applied to the southern part by early Greek 
voyagers. From this some have deduoed that 
the vine was cultivated in Italy before the 
Greek colonies were founded there; but as 
ottmrpos strictly means a vine-prop, it may de- 
note that the Greeks found here the vine grown 
on props instead of trailing. The Italian pen- 
insula contained a great number of different 
races, who had migrated into the country at a 
very early period. In central and Bouth Italy 
three primitive stocks may be distinguished : 
the Etruscan, which is described under Etruria, 
the Japygian , and what is usually called the 
Italian stock. The Iapygian race occupied the 
SE. part, the country of the Messapians, Peu- 
cetians, and Daunians [see Apulia, p. 94]. 
The ‘Italian’ stock is divided into two main 
branches: (a) the Latin branch, and (6) the 
Umbro-Sabellian, to which, aooording to their 
dialects, the Umbri, Massi, Yolsci, and Samnites 

* Osoi) are assigned. The ‘ 


(~Oscij are assigned. The history of the mi- 
grations and settlements of these branches, so 
far aB it can be conjectured, seems to be as 
follows. Both together separated from a stock 
which included Greeks ana Italians alike, and 
when they also separated it is probable that the 
•win branch (who are the same as the Opici in 


Thuc. vi. 8; Ar. Pol, iv. 10) came southward 
first and occupied the richer country of Latium, 
Campania, and Lueania; possibly also the 
eastern part of Sicily [Sicilia] : the Ausones, or 
Aurunoi, who settled in Campania were probably 
a Latin tribe, but they were early Hellenised by 
Greek immigrants and conquered by Samnites, 
and therefore disappeared from history, leaving 
the name Ausonia as a oommon poetical name 
for Italy [cf. Campania]. The U mbro- Sabellian 
branch seems to have followed afterwards along 
the mountain ridges, and settled in the more 
hilly districts ; but this branch again divided, 
the Umbri taking to the E. side of the Apen- 
nines and being eventually, by the encroach- 
ments of the Etruscans, penned up in the 
narrow district called Umbria. On the other 
hand, the Sabellian tribes who split off moved 
further southward ; the Sabines, nearer to the 
Latin settlements, and probably at that time 
differing but little in dialect, were early amal- 
gamated with the Latins ; the Samnites to the 
larger district further south [Samnium], when 
they long remained independent, and spread 
into Campania; the smaller offshoots which 
followed occupied the districts between Umbria 
and Samnium [see Mabbi; Picentes; Pae- 
ligni]. In the above distribution the name 
‘Italian’ has been taken for convenience to 
denote the common source of the Latin and 
Umbro-Sabellian stocks; but it must not be 
forgotten that, as was said before, the name 
Itali is only applied in the earliest literature 
to those who dwelt in the extreme SW., and 
waB not used as a common national term until 
the combined allies called their temporary 
capital Italica, in the year 90 b.c. The in- 
habitants of the northern port of Italy are 
described separately under Gallia Cisalpina, 
Liguria (possibly containing the remains of the 
most primitive race of the peninsula), and 
Venetia. For the Greek colonisation of 
Southern Italy see p. 872. At the time of 
Augustus the following were the chief divisions 
of Italy, an account of which is also given in 
separate articles: I. Upper Italy, which ex- 
tended from the Alps to the rivers Macra on 
the W. and Rubico on the E. It comprehended : 
1. Liguria. 2. Gallia Cisalpina. 8. Venetia, 
including Carnia. 4. Istria. II. Central Italy, 
sometimes called Italia Propria (a term not 
used by the ancients), to distinguish it from 
Gallia Cisalpina or Upper Italy, and Magna 
Graecia or Lower Italy, extended from the rivers 
Macra on the W. and Rubico on the E., to the 
rivers Silarus on the W. and Frento on the E. 
It comprehended : 1. Etruria. 2. Umbria. 

8. Picenum. 4. Samnium, including the country 

of the Sabini,Vestini, Marrucini, Marsh Paeligni, 
&c. 5. Latium. 6. Campania. III. Lower 

Italy or Magna Graeeia [p. 8721 included the 
remaining part of the peninsula S. of the rivers 
Silarus and Frento. It comprehended: 1. 
Apulia, including Calabria. 2. Lucania. 8. 
Bbuttium.— Augustus divided Italy into the 
following 11 Regiones: 1. Latium and Cam- 
pania. 2. The land of the Hirpini, Apulia, and 
Calabria. 8. Lucania and Bruttium. 4. The 
land of the Frentani, Marrucini, Paeligni, Marsi, 
Vestini, and Sabini, together with Sa mnium . 
6. Pioenum. 6. Umbria and the district of 
Ariminum, in what was formerly called Gallia 
Cisalpina. 7. Etruria. 8. (called AomiUa, 
after the road of that name) Gallia Cispadana. 

9. Liguria. 10. The E. part of Gallia Trans- 
padana, Venetia, Carnia, and Istria. 11. The 
W. part of Gallia Transpadana. Borne herself 
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stood spurt as a lath division. This distribution 
seems at first to have been mainly geographi- 
cal for the convenience of census and for fiscal 
regulations. The regions were grouped in the 
time of Aurelius under juridici for the purposes 
of justice, but how many were thus combined 
is uncertain. Under Diocletian twelve provinces 
were formed, the last three being the three 
r islands, Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily, 
province under a presses or a consularis, 
and so arranged that of the Augustan regions 
1 to 7 were, together with the three islands, 
under the Vicarius Urbis; regions 8 to 11, 
together with Rhaetia and Alpes Cottiae, were 
under the Vicarius Italiae. — The leading fea- 
tures of the physical geography of Italy may 
be sketched as follows. The peninsula is 
formed by the chain of the Apennines breaking 
off from the Western Alps and taking a direc- 
tion, first, mainly E., till it nears the Adriatic, 
and then mainly S. and SE. The first direction, 
extending across from Genoa almost to the 
Adriatic coast at Sena Gallica, formed a natural 
boundary between Gallia Cisalpina and the 
lands to the south. From that point the 
Apennines in their southward course form the 
backbone of Italy, but the range is at first 
much nearer to the Eastern side ; and about 
half way down they broaden out into a moun- 
tainous district some 50 miles across, which 
formed the old settlements of the Sabellian 
tribes mentioned above. Some distance S. of 
this the great mass of Mte Mateae , extending 
westwards, forms the hill country of Samnium ; 
and from that point the chain, after throwing 
out a spur to the eastwards which terminates in 
M. Garganus, bends more and more to the 
western coast and runs down to the toe of Italy 
through Bruttium. It will at onoe be seen, as 
a result of this conformation, that in Central 
Italy the fertile and populous plains (Etruria, 
Latium, and Campania) lie entirely on the 
western side ; while in the southern, but much 
smaller, portion they are almost entirely on the 
E. side (Apulia and most of Luoania). For the 
same reason the rivers on the Adriatic coast 
are short and unimportant torrents running 
straight down from the mountains, while those 
on the W. side have a winding and fertilising 
course over a large extent of country. More- 
over, the action of these rivers, combined with 
the volcanic activity on that side at an early 
period, has produced a number of bays and 
excellent harbours, in strong contrast to the 
Adriatic coast-line, and affording an additional 
reason for the prosperity of the western states. 
The historical result cannot be better described 
than in the words of the great historian of 
Rome: — * While the Grecian peninsula turns 
towards the east, the Italian turns towards the 
west. As the coasts of Epirus and Acamania 
had but a subordinate importance in the case 
of Hellas, so had the Apulian and Messapian 
coasts in that of Italy ; and, while the regions 
on whioh the historical development of Greece 
has been mainly dependent — Attica and Ma- 
cedonia— look to the east, Etruria, Latium, and 
Campania look to the west. In this way the two 
peninsulas, such close neighbours and almost 
sisters, stand, as it were, averted from each other/ 
Had it not been that Rome, owing to this cause, 
directed her first efforts westwards to Spain, 
and gathered strength there before she met the 
Macedonian power m Alexander’s later succes- 
sors, the history of the world might have been 
different; and the same cause at a later time 
tended to the complete separation between the 


eastern and western empires. Two other points 
may be noticed in which the differences in 
geography of Italy and Greece produce corre- 
sponding differences in their history— (1) that 
the Italian coast is, on the whole, even on the 
western side, very muoh less broken up by 
inlets of sea than the Grecian, and has few 
islands, and therefore her people were not so 
naturally a sea-going people, and her colonies 
were rather military stations than true colonies ; 
(2) that the great backbone of the Apennines 
makes for the most part large divisions : Italy 
is not, like Greece, out up into an infinite num- 
ber of small valleys, and therefore had not the 
immense number of small states, each jealonsly 
preserving its own independence, and more 
easily protected from its neighbours. — More 
details respecting the physical features of the 
different parts of Italy are given in the articles 
on the provinces into which it is divided. 

It&lloa. 1. ( Santiponce ), a municipium in 
Hispania Baetica, on the W. bank of the Baetis, 
NW. of Hispalis, was founded by Scipio Afri- 
canus in the second Punic war, who settled 
here some of his veterans. It was the birth- 
place of the emperors Trajan and Hadrian 
(Strab. p. 141 ; Pfcol. ii. 4, 18). — 2. The name 
given to Corfinium by the Italian Socii during 
their war with Rome. [Corfinium.] 

It&Uoui, Stilus. [Siliub.] 

Itilus, a mythical king who was said to have 
reigned over Sioels in the south of Italy (Thuc. 
vi. 2). Servius (who gives a number of ety- 
mologies for Italia) speaks of him as king of 
Sicily (ad Aen. i. 588). He reigned over the 
land to which he gave his name, between the 
ulfs Scyllacinus and Napetinus, and turned 
is people from herdsmen into agriculturists. 
(Antioon. Syr. ap. Dionys. i. 12, 85, 78; Arist. 
Pol. iv. 10, 8 = p. 1829.) This probably points to 
the adoption of vine-cultivation, which caused 
the Greeks to call his land sometimes Oenotria. 
His sons were Sicelus and Auson, and his wife 
was Leucania. (Dionys. i. 22; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
702 ; Pint. Bom. 2.) There seems to be truth 
in the connexion of races and countries to 
which these traditions point. [See Italia and 
Sicilia.] 

It&nus O'lTovor), a town on the E. coast of 
Crete, near a promontory of the same name, 
founded by the Phoenicians (Ptol. iii. 17, 4). 

Ith&oa (‘Ukbcti : l Oatefi<rtos : Thiaki), a small 
island in the Ionian Sea, celebrated as the birth- 
place of Odysseus, lies off the coast of Epirus, 
and is separated from Cephalonia by a channel 
about three or four miles wide. The island is 
about twelve miles long, and four in its greatest 
breadth. It is divided into two parts, which 
are connected by a narrow isthmus, not more 
than half a mile across. In each of these parts 
there is a mountain-ridge of considerable height : 
the one in the N. called Neritum (N^pirov, now 
Anoi), and the one in the S. Neium (N^Sdv, now 
Eaghioa Stephanos). The city of Ithaca, the 
residence of Odysseus, is considered by many to 
have been situated on a precipitous, conical 
hill, now called Aeto, or ‘ eagle's cliff,' occupy- 
ing the whole breadth of the isthmus mentioned 
above. The acropolis, or castle of Odysseus, 
crowned the bleak summit of the mountain. 
Hence Cicero (de Orat.i. 44) describes it, in 
aeperrimia saxulia tanquam nidulua aMmo, 
It is at the foot of Mt Neium, and is nenoe 
described by Telemachus .as ‘ Under-Nefum ' 
(*l$meris 'TVonjfou, Od. iii. 81). Ancient, . or 
Cyclopean, walls are in many places trace- 
able. Others think that the above site is too 
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far from the as&» and that a small place still 
called PoUe marks the true site. This is near 
Stavroe on the NW. of the island ; it has an 
available harbour near, and there is the Bmall 
island DaekaUo about six miles from Polis 
which would answer to the island Asteris, where 
the suitors lay in wait for Telemachus between 
Ithaca and Cephallenia (Od. iv. 846). There 
seems no reason to doubt that the writer of the 
Odyssey had knowledge of the local features of 
the island, and inlets suiting the description 
of the harbour of Phorcys are pointed out both 
in the bay of Vathy and that of Dexia ; there 
is a stalactite cave which claims to be the grotto 
of the nymphs, equidistant from both these 
bays (Od. xiii. 96). 

Ithomd : 'I0«/i4)n}5, *l6wfMuo$). 1. A 

strong fortress in Messenia, situated on a 
mountain of the same name, 2680 feet high, 
which afterwards formed the citadel of the town 
of Messene. On the summit of the mountain 
Btood the ancient temple of Zeus, who was 
hence sumamed Ithometas (’Iflou^rrjs, Dor. 
% l$€fidras). Ithome was taken by tne Spartans, 
B.c. 728, at the end of the last Messenian war, 
after an heroic defence by Aristodemus, and 
again in 466, at the end of the third Messenian 
war. There are remains of ancient walls which 
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Iton. [IroNU.] 

ItdnXa, ltdnlas, or Itftnis (’Ircwfo, 'irwub, 
or 'Irwfc), a surname of Athene, derived from 
the town of Iton, in the S. of Phthiotis in Thes- 
saly. The goddess there had a celebrated sanc- 
tuary and festivals, and hence the battle-cry of 
the Thessalians was *A Suva *1 ruvla (Pans. x. 1, 
10 ; Strab. pp. 411, 486). She had also a temple 
between Pherae and Larissa (Paus. i. 18, 2). 
Prom Iton her worship spread into Boeotia and 
the country about Lake Gopais, where the Pam 
boeotia was celebrated, in the neighbourhood of 
a temple and grove of Athene, not far from 
Coronea (Paus. iii. 9, 18, ix. 84, 1). It is from 
this place that she is called by Catullus 
1 incola Itoni’ (lxiv. 228; cf. Stat. Theb. ii. 
*723.). 

Itucci (*I rfcin), App.), a town in Hispania 
Baetica, in the district of HUpaHs, and a Roman 
colony called Virtue Julia (Plin. iii. 26). 

It&na ( Solway Frith), an aestuary in Britain, 
between England and Scotland. 

Ittlraea, Ityraea Clrovpaia : 'Irovpcuoi, Itu- 
raei, Ityraei : EUJeidur ), a district on the NE. 
borders of Palestine, bounded on the N. by the 
plain of Damascus, on theW. by the mountain- 
chain (, Jebel-HeisK ) which forms theE. margin 
of the valley of the Jordan, on the SW. and S. 



Ithome, from the Stadium of Massene. 


may belong to the fortress built in the third j 
Messenian war. (Thuc. i. 108 ; Paus. iii. 11, 8 ; 
iv. 9, 1 ; Strab. p. 861.)— 8. A mountain fortress 
in PelasmotiB, in Thessaly, near Metropolis, 
also called Thome (II. ii. 729 ; Strab. p. 487). j 
Itlus PortUS, a harbour of the Morini, on the 
N. coast of Gaul, from which Caesar set sail for 
Britain. The position of this harbour has been 
much disputed. It used to be identified with 
Gesoriaoum, or Boulogne , but is now generally 
admitted to be the harbour of Wissant, about 
twelve miles W. of Calais, sheltered from the 
SW. gales by Itium Pr. (Cape Griznez). The 
point in Britain to which the passage from Itius 
Portus led is more doubtful. The old idea 
that it waa Deal has been abandoned as impos- 
sible since the set of the tides has been better 
understood. The most probable view is that 
the landing was at Romney , but Peventey, 
which some prefer, is not impossible. (Caes. 
3. <7. iv. 21, v. 2 ; Strab. p. 199.) 


by Gaulanitis, and on the E. by Auranitis and 
Traohonitis. It occupied a part of the elevated 
plain into which Mt. Herznon sinks down on 
the SE., and was inhabited by an Arabian 
people of warlike and predatory habits. Pom* 
pey reduced them to order, and many of 
their warriors entered the Roman army, in 
which they became celebrated as archers (Verg. 
Georg . ii. 448; Lucan, vii. 280, 614). They 
were not, however, reduoed to complete subjec- 
tion to Rome until after the civil wars. Augus- 
tus gave Ituraea, which had been hitherto ruled 
by its native princes, to the family of Herod, 
j It was governed by Herod Philip as tetraroh, 
and at his death, a.d. 84, it was united to the 
Roman province of Syria (Jos. Ant. xviii. 4, 6), 
from which it was again separated, and assigned 
to Soaemus, the pnnee of Emesa. In a.d. 60, it 
was finally reunited by Claudius to the Roman 
province of Syria (Tao. Ann. arii. 28). 

Itys. [Tebeus.J 
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Iftlis fleuXfr: 'lovKikrvs, , IeuXi«<fc),chief 
town in Ceos; birthplace of Simonides. [Ceos.] 
Ithu, son of Aeneas usually wiled Asca- 
niua (Verg. Am. iv. 274; Ov. Her. yu.75, 
187 : BiL u. viiL 71), and founder of the Julian 
family (Verg. Aen. 1, 288, vi. 789 ; Ov. Fast. to. 
80): but later traditions separated the two 
aafl, related that lulus was son of 
Aaeanius, and was deprived of his inheritance 
by his half-unde Savins (Dionys. i. 70, 4; 
Abekas, «Ascahius, Sxlvius). . _ 

laden (*I £l»v) (who is not mentioned in Homer 
or Hesiod), was the son of Phlegyas, or of 
Antion and Perimela, or of Pasion, or of Ares. 
Acooiding to the common tradition, his mother 
was Dia, a daughter of Deloneus. He was king 
of the L&pithae or PhlegyeB, and the father of 
Pirithous. When Deloneus demanded of Ixion 
the bridal gifts he had promised, Ixion treacher- 
ously invited him to a banquet, and then con- 
trived to make him fall into a pit filled with 
fire. As no one purified Ixion of this treacherous 
murder, Zeus took pity upon him, purified him, 
carried him to heaven, and caused him to sit 
down at his table. But Ixion was ungrateful to 
the father of the gods, and attempted to win the 
love of Hera. Zeus thereupon fashioned a cloud 
in the likeness of Hera, and by it Ixion became 
the father of a Centaur. [Centauri.] Ixion 



aisrphus, Ixion, and Tantalus. (Bartoli, Bepole. Ant. imr. 66.) 

was fearfully punished for his impious ingrati- 
tude. His hands and feet were ohainea by 
Hermes to a wheel, which is said to have rolled 
perpetually in the air (which is the older ver- 
sion) or in the lower world. He is further said 
to have been scourged, and compelled to ex- 
claim, ‘ Benefactors should be honoured.’ 
(Pind. Pyth. ii. 21-89; Aesch. Bum. 440; 
Soph. Phil. 679 ; Ap. Eh. iii. 62; Tzetz. Ohil. 
is. 278; Diod. iv. 69; Schol. ad Eur. Phoen. 

1186 ; Lucian, Dial. Deor. 6 ; Verg. Oeorg. to. 

484, Aen. vi. 601; Ov. Met. iv. 460.) Some 
modern writers explain Ixion as symbolising 
the whirlwind; others (which is the most 
general view), as the sun eternally moving with 
its fiery orb. It may be questioned whether it 
is not a myth borrowed from a ritual known to 
have been practised by people of central Europe 
as a sun-charm. It consisted in carrying a 
biasing wheel brandished or made to revolve in 
the air, about the fields which needed sunshine. 

That a figure, whether real or an imitation, was 
sometimes bound on itjust as the tvy\ was- 
bound on the wheel in Theoor. Id. 2, is likely 
enough. If so, the myth grew ap to explain 
the custom, and whs borrowed from the more 
northern tribes by the Greeks, who fitted it into 
their own mythology . 


JANUS 

Ixtanldss, is. Pirithous, the son of Ixion.— 
The Centaurs are also oalled Ixionidae . 

Ixlus C'tfiof), a surname of Apollo, derived 
from a district of the island of Rhodes which 
was called Ixiae or Lria (Steph. Bys. s.vX 
lynx ("Iin^), daughter of Peitho and Pan, or 
of Echo. Sne endeavoured to charm Zeus, or 
to make him fall in love with Io ; bat she was 
metamorphosed by Hera into the bird oalled 
lynx. (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 810; Ant. Lib. 9; 
Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. to. 214.) This bird was 
used as a love-charm, being tied to a wheel and 
made to revolve. It is prob&Me that the charm 
(whioh was known to Pindar) is older than the 
story of lynx (Pind. Pyth. iv. 214, Nem. iv. 
85 ; Theocr. ii. 17; Xen. Mem. iii. 11, 37), and 
the story is merely a late explanation. 


J. 


Jaccet&ni, a people inHispaniaTarraconensis 
between the Pyrenees and the Iberus, in the 
NE. corner of Spain, in whose country the wars 
between Sertorius and Pompey, and between 
Caesar and Petreius took place (Caes. B. O . i. 
60 ; Strab. p. 161 ; Ptol. ii. 6, 72). 

Jana, apparently an old Latin equivalent of 
Diana (Varro, B. B. i. 87, 8 ; M&crob. i. 9, 8), 
though it » also possible that she may 
originally have been the feminine coun- 
terpart (according to a common custom 
of imagining pairs of divinities) to Janus 
(who had nothing to do with Diana), and 
was afterwards identified with that god- 
dess. 

J&nlcfilum. [Roma.] 

J&nus, an ancient Latin deity, and 
apparently at one period the chief deity. 
Roman writers lay special stress upon 
the antiquity of ms worship (Varro, ap. 
August. Civ. D. to. 28; Juv. vi. 898, 
* antiquissime divum’; of. Herodian, i. 
16; Procop. B. O. i. 25). Janus was the 
god of all beginnings both in public and 
m private life : of the birth of man and 
of the opening of the year, so that he 
presided over what was the first month 
of the year in later, and perhaps also 
in the earliest, times [see below] ; he was the 
god, too, of the beginnings of enterprises alike 
of trade and of warfare, in which he secured 
a safe return of the outgoing host. On what 
principle all these functions belonged to him 
is a much disputed question. The theory till 
reoently most m favour was that his name was 
connected with dies, that he was the sun-god, 
as Jana = Diana was the moon-goddesB. The 
reasons for this on which Preller particularly 
relies were (1) the supposed etymology of Ja- 
nus and Jana from aiee\ (2) the custom of 
placing his shrine east and west; (8) that if 
Janus is not the sun-god the Latins had none. 
To the first it may be replied that there is abso- 
lutely no connexion between the functions of 
Diana and Janus or their ritual, and that Diana 
has traditionally a later origin at Rome, of the 
time of Servius Tullius, whereas Janus stands 
out as pre-eminent in antiquity ; to the second, 
that thie orientation of the shrine is much more 
likely to be connected with omens, if a reason is 
to be assigned; and to the third that there is 
some reason to believe that to the early Latins 
Mars held that relation to the son which was 
afterwards held by Apollo. Others have ex- 
plained him as the god of the vault of heaven, 
and have sought anEtrusean origin connecting 
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him with ths Etruscan arch ; bat the evidence 
is against Janos being originally an Etruscan 
deity, and his connexion with the a?ch (which is 
not really like the vault of heaven), if he is con- 
nected, probably comes from the gateway. Janos 
has probably a mooh simpler origin. He belongs 
to the most primitive religion of the household, 
and jost as Vesta was the old goddess of the 
hearth and its fire, so Janos was the god of the 
doorway (janua), who guarded and watched all 
that went ont and came in (therefore looking both 

evif ii^liienoe^M^in the su^rsf^ons of many 
nations) from crossing the threshold ; and who 
sanctioned the opening and shutting of the 
door (Ov. Fast. i. 125, 187 ; Cio. N.D. ii. 27, 67 ; 
Macrob. i. 9, 7). Hence his name of PatulciuB 
(the Opener) and Clusius (the Closer), It was 
doubtless a later development of this idea which 
made him the door-keeper of heaven (Ov. Fast. 
i. 117, 125), and again the god who granted 
birth, or the opening of the womb, hence called 
* Consivius,’ and in the Salian hymn ‘ duonus 
earns,' that is * the good creator.’ ft was natural 
that, as the god of the goings out and the 
comings in, he should be the patron whose aid 
was sought in all beginnings and undertakings, 
and should be the ‘matutinus pater’ who 
started the daily work (Hor. Sat, ii. 6, 20). The 
prayer versified by Serenus (a poet of Hadrian’s 
time) probably represents an ancient prayer, 
and is worth quoting as illustrating this passage 
of Horace, and as showing the real conception 
of Janus. 

Jane pater, Jane tuens, dive bleeps, biformis, 

O cate rerum sator 0 principium deorum, 

Stridula cui limine, cui eardlnes tumultus, 

Oui reserata mugiunt aurea olaustra mundi, 

Tibi vetus are oaluit aborigineo sacello. 


As the houses became grouped into a fortified 
town, so the public functions of Janus ensued. 
He was the god of the city gates as of the 
house door, and there is good reason for the 
belief that Portumnus (Verg. Aen. v. 241), who 
was similarly represented with keys, was merely 
Janus-Portumnus, the Janus who presided over 
the gates of the city (portae) and the havens or 
wharfs of the Tiber ( portus ), for which reason 
a ship appears on the Janus coins. For Janus 
presided over public as well as private out- 
goings in commerce; and the meaning of his 
being special god of the Joniculum (Verg. Aen. 
viii. 819; Ov. Fast. i. 245) is that it was the 
place of egress and ingress for trade with 
Etruria by land, and also the fortress guarding 
the ancient wharfs of the Tiber (cf. Liv. i. 88 ; 
Dionys. iii. 45) ; hence in some myths Tiberinus 
was son of Janus. Another of his public func- 
tions, following from his being the god of begin- 
nings, was that of presiding over tne year (Ov. 
Fast. i. 48; Mart. viii. 2, 1). His own month, 
January, was the first month of the year in the 
later Calendar, and it is possible that there may 
be truth in Ovid’s assertion, that in the very 
oldest U.e. before the Decemvirs) it was also the 
first [Diet, of Ant. art. Calendarium], He 
also presided over the Calends of each month, 
whence he is called Junonius, because Juno as 
moon-goddess had to do with the months 
(Macrob.* i. 9, 18). A remarkable confirmation 
of the view that Janus and Vesta were the two 
most ancient deities of the house may be found 
in the fact that these relations reappear in the 
public ritual. The Bex Saororum [Diet, of 
Ant . s.v.], who represented the oldest Homan 
religion, offered sacrifices at the Calends to 
Janus on the Capitol, while his wife sacrificed 


in the Regia, which represented the old state- 
hearth of the king’s or chief’s house : on Jan. 9 
he offered a ram to Janus in the Regia. The 
special cake called janual or wSwavov was 
offered on the 1st of January at his shrines gene- 
rally (Ov. Fast. i. 127 ; Lyd. Mens. iv. 2 ; Fast, 
p. 810). The public function of Janus which 



Head of Janua. (From a coin [«] of the 4th cent, b.c.) 

has been more celebrated than any other is his 
guardianship of the state in time of war, when 
the gates of his most ancient sanctuary at the 
NE. end of the Forum (closed in time of peace) 
were left open. This sanctuary, as old as Numa’s 
reign (Varro, L.L. v. 165 ; Liv. i. 19), was arauare 
building open at both ends with a flat roof : in 



Temple of Janus with closed doors. (From a coin of Nero 
in the British Museum.) 

fact, rather a gate-house than a temple. The 
tradition which attempted to account for the 
custom of opening it in time of war related that 
in the Sabine war a stream of water gushed 
forth from this sanctuary and swept back the 
invaders (Ov. Fast. i. 209, Met. xiv. 786; 
Macrob. i. 9, 17). It has been suggested that 
the custom meant that the god, who in peace 
remained in his shrine, in war went out to 
battle (cf. Verg. Aen. i. 294 ; Ov. Fast. i. 281 ; 
Hor. Bp. ii. 1, 255) ; but Janus was not the god 
who went out to battle, and it is a far more 
likely explanation that, just as the old custom 
was not to close the door of the private house 
when the members of the family were out, so it 
was regarded as a bad omen to dose what repre- 
sented the gates of the state against the citisens 
who had gone out to war. It remained open to 
show that the god was ready to welcome them 
returning home safe and victorious. It was 
probably actually the Latin custom in old times 
that the army marched out through the eastern 
gate of Janus (which at Rome led from the 
Forum) and at the conclusion of the war quitted 
the gate-house of Janus by the western gate 
(Lya. Mens. iv. 2 ; of. Verg. Aen. vti. 611). The 
legend of the water gushing forth probably 
arose from the fact that Janua was the god who 
opened the springs of water, hence in mythology 
made the husband of Juturoa the water-nymph 
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o! Foetus (Arnob. iii. 29). The 

building, in which the doable statue of the god 
was placed, facing both ways, was spoken of as 
Janos, or often as Janos Quirinus (Suet. Aug. 
22), where Quirinos seems to be an adjective 
and to give the meaning as * Janus the god of 
the Boman citizens * : possibly it was first used 
when the peoples on the Quirinal and the Pala- 
tine united, to show that the Janus of the 
letter people belonged also to the former : in 
Hor. Od. iv. 15, 9 the genitive 1 Quirini ' is simi- 
larly used, though some alter it to * Quirinum * ; 
other descriptions of the building are 'porta 
Janualis,’ ‘ geminae portae belli, 1 irv\r\ ivvdAtos, 
mtArj woKtfwv (Plot Num. 20). There were 
besides many arches of Janus (Ov. Fast. i. 257 ; 
Liv. xli. 27) : the Janus Medius (Cic. Off. ii. 25, 
90 ; Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 18) was probably an arch over 
the Vicus Tuscus, and therefore appropriately 
connected with business and trade, with books 
and money-changing (Hor. Ep. i. 20, 1), and there 
was at least one other in tne Forum (cf. Hor. 
Ep. i. 1, 54). A temple of Janus stood also near 
the theatre of Marcellos, dedicated by C. 
Duilius (Tac. Ann. ii. 49). The Janus with 
four gates and a four-headed figure of the god 
(Janus Quadrifrons), said to be derived from 
Falerii (Serv. ad Verg. Am. vii. 607), stood in 
the Forum Transitorium, which was connected 
with three other fora. In historical times 
Janus no longer held the supremacy among 
Boman deities, though he was still in old forms 
of prayer addressed first (Cic. N. D. ii. 27, 67). 
This was probably owing to the acceptance (as 
representing the great Boman deities) of the 
Greek gods, with whom Janus had no point of 
agreement. In art Janus is represented by two 
bearded faces (sometimes four), and, in full- 
length figures, holding a key and a staff. 

Jason (*ldcrwu). 1. The celebrated leader of 
the Argonauts, was a son of Aeson and Poly- 
medeor Alcimede, and belonged to the family 
of the Aeolidae, at Iolcus in Thessaly. Cre- 
theus, who had founded Iolcus, was succeeded 
by his son Aeson ; but the latter was deprived 
of the kingdom by his half-brother PeUas, who 
tried to kill the infant Jason. (In Od. xi. 256 
Pelias is rightful king of Iolcus.) Jason was 
saved by his friends, and intrusted to the care 
of the centaur Chiron (Hes. Th. 995; Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 70-262). Pelias was now warned by 
an oracle to be on his guard against the one- 
sandaled man. When Jason had grown up, he 
came to claim the throne. As he entered the 
market-place, Pelias, perceiving he had only one 
sandal, asked him who he was ; whereupon Jason 
declared his name, and demanded the kingdom 
(Phercyd. Fr. 60). Pelias consented to sur- 
render it to him, but persuaded him to remove 
the curse which rested on the family of the 
Aeolidae, by fetching the golden fleece and 
soothing the spirit of Phrixus (Phercyd. Fr. 60). 
Another tradition related that when Pelias was 
sacrificing to Poseidon Jason came with the 
other citizens, but, on his journey to Iolcus, he 
had lost one of his sandals in crossing the river 
Anaurus. Pelias, remembering the oracle about 
the one-sandaled man, asked Jason what he 
would do if he were told by an oracle that he 
would be killed by one of his subjects ? Jason, 
on the suggestion of Hera, answered, that he 
would send him to fetch the golden fleece. 
Pelias accordingly ordered Jason to fetch the 
golden fleece, which was in the possession of 
ling Aegtes in Colchis, and was guarded by a 
dragon. Jason set sail in the ship Argo, 
gnoompanied by the chief limes of Greece. 


He obtained the fleece with the assistance of 
Medea, whom he made his wife, and with whom 
he returned to Iolcus. rFor a fuller aooount 
see Aboonautae.] On his arrival at Iolcus, 
Jason, according to one account, found his aged 
father still alive, and succeeded him in the 
kingdom (Hes. Th. 997 ; Ov. Met. vii. 162), but 
according to the more common tradition (which 
was probably late, and accounted for the remo- 
val of JaBon and Medea to Corinth), Aeson had 
been slain by Pelias, during the absence of 
Jason, who accordingly called upon Modca to 
take vengeance on Pelias. Medea thereupon 
persuaded the daughters of Pelias to cut their 
father to piece* and boil him, in order to 
restore him to youth and vigour, as she had 
before changed a ram into a lamb, by boiling 



f edsa. boiling ft ram. in order -to persuade the daughters 
of Pelias to put him to death. (From a vase in the 
British Museum.) 

the body in a cauldron. (Diod. iv. 50 ; Apollod. 
i. 9, 27.) But Pelias was never restored to life, 
and his son Acastus expelled Jason and Medea 
from Iolcus.* They then went to Corinth, where 
Jason deserted Medea, in order to marry 
Glauce or Creusa, daughter of Creon, the king 
of the country. Medea in revenge sent Glauce 
a poisoned garment, which burnt her to death 
when she put it on. Creon likewise perished in 
the flames. Medea also lolled her two chil- 
dren, Mermerus and Pheres, and then fled to 
Athens in a chariot drawn by winged dragonB. 

2 nr. Medea ; Paus. ii. 8, 11; Diod. iv. 54.) 

.ter writers represent Jason as becoming in 
the end reconciled to Medea, returning with 
her to Colchis, and there restoring Aoetes to 
his kingdom, of which he had been deprived 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 84 ; Just. xlii. 2). The death of 
J ason is related in different ways. According to 
some, he made away with himself from grief 
(Diod. iv. 55); according to others, he was 
crushed by the poop of the ship Argo, which fell 
upon him as he was lying near it. (Staphyl. Fr. 
5 ; Schol. on the Argument of Eur. Med)°~~& Ty- 
rant of Pherae and Tagus (or generalissimo) of 
Thessaly (Diet, of Anhq. art. Tagus), was prob- 
ably the son of Lyoojmrcm. who established a 
tyranny on the nuns of aristocracy at Pherae. 
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He succeeded his father as tyrant of Pherae dismantled, but its government was left in the 
soon alter B.c. 895, and in a few years extended hands of the Maooabee John Hyrcanus, whose 
his power over almost the whole of Thessaly, son, Aristobulus, assumed the title of king of 
Pharsalus was the only oity in Thessaly which Judaea, and Jerusalem continued to be the 
maintained its independence, under the govern- capital of the kingdom till b.c. 68, when it was 
ment of Polydamas ; but even this place sub- taken by Pompey. (Strab. pp. 759-768 ; Tae. 
mitted to him in 875. In the following year Hist. v. 9 ; Jos. Ant xv. 11.) For the events 
(874) he was elected Tagus of Thessaly. His which followed, see Hyrcanus, Herodes, and 
power was strengthened by the weakness of the Palaestina. In a.b. 70, the rebellion of the 
other Greek states, and by the exhausting con- Jews against the Romans was put down, and 
test in which Thebes and Sparta were engaged. Jerusalem was taken by Titus, after a siege of 
He had every prospect of becoming master of several months, and rased to the ground (Jos. 
Greece, when, at the height of his power, he B. J. vii. 1, 8 ; Tac. Hist. v. 9-14). In conBe- 
was assassinated, 870. Jason had all the quali- quence of a new revolt of the Jowb, the emperor 
fications of a great general and diplomatist : he Hadrian resolved to destroy all vestiges of their 
was active, prudent, capable of enduring much national and religious peculiarities ; and, as 
fatigue, ana skilful in concealing hiB own one means to this end, he established a new 
designs and penetrating those of his enemies. Roman colony, on the ground where Jerusalem 
As a strong and capable ruler he won the admi- had stood, by the name of Aelia Capitolina, 
ration and friendship of Isocrates (Xen. Hell. vi. and built a temple of Jupiter CapitoiinuB on 
1 ; Diod. xv. 57 ; Pans. vi. 17 ; Isocr. Ernst, ad the site of the Jewish temple, a.d. 185 (Dio 
Jos. >12.).— 8. Of Argos, a historian, under Ha- CasB. lxix. 18 ; Euseb. H. E. iv. 6). [For a 
drian, wrote a work on Greece in four books. fuller account see Diet, of the Bible!] 
Javoltnus Prisons, an eminent Roman jurist, Jocastft Clondarn), called Epioaste in Homer, 

was born about the commencement of the roign daughter of Menoeceus, and wife of the Theban 
of Vespasian (a.d. 79), and was one of the king Laius, by whom she became the mother 
council of Antoninus Pius ( Vit . Ant . 13; Plin. of Oedipus. Bhe afterwards married Oedipus, 
Ep. vi. 15). He was a pupil of Caelius Sabinus, not knowing that he was her son ; and when 
and a leader of the Sabinian or Cassian school, she discovered the crime she had unwittingly 
[Capito.] committed, she put an end to her life. For 

Jaxartes ('la^dpnjs : Syr, Syderia , or Sy- details see Oedipus. 
houn), a great river of Central Asia, about Joppft, Joppa (’Itbnnj : O. T. Japho : Jaffa), 
which the ancient accounts are very different a very ancient maritime city of Palestine, and, 
and confused. It rises in the Comedi Montes before the building of Caesarea, the only sea- 
(Moussour), and flows NW. into the Sea of port of the whole country, and therefore oalled 
Aral : the ancients supposed it to fall into the by Strabo the port of Jerusalem, lay just S. of 
N. side of the Caspian, not distinguishing be- the boundary between Judaea and Samaria 
tween the two seas. It divided Sogdiana from (Strab. p. 769). 

Scythia. On its banks dwelt a Scythian tribe Jordftnes (’ loptidtnjs , *1 (fpdai'os : Jordan , Each 
called Jaxartae. (Ptol. vi. 13, 1; Strab. pp. Scheria ), has its source at the S. foot of M. 
507-517.) ' Hermon (the S.most part of Anti-Libanus), near 

Jerloho or Hiftrfahus ('Icptx<£, 'Upixovs: Paneas (aft. Caesarea Philippi), whence it flows 
Er-Biha ? Ru.), a city of the CanaaniteB, in a S. into the little lake Semechonitis, and thence 
plain on the W. side of the Jordan near its into the Sea of Galilee (Lake of Tiberias), and 
mouth, was destroyed by Joshua, rebuilt in the thence by a winding course in a narrow valley, 
time of the Judges, ana formed an important depressed below the level of the surrounding 
frontier fortress of Judaea. Under Gabinius, country, into the lake Asphaltites ( Dead Sea). 
b.c. 57, Jericho was one of the five chief centres Jordftnes, or Jomandes, a historian in the 

of administration for Judaea (Jos. Ant. xiv. time of Justinian, the 6th century of our era. 
5, 4). It was again destroyed, by Titus, rebuilt He was a Goth by birth, and was secretary to 
under Hadrian, and finally destroyed during the king of the Alani. The idea that he was a 
the crusades. bishop probably arose from his being confused 

Jerome. [Hieronymus.] with a bishop of that name (perh. bishop of 

JftrtteftMm or BQEftrfllflljrmft (* UpovtraKlifi, Ravenna) to whom a certain Honorius Scholas- 
'Upo(r6\vua : t Upoo’o\uulrrts : Jerusalem), the ticus wrote a poem. The title Episcopus is 
capital of Palestine. It was the chief city of not given to the historian in the Dest MSS., 
the Jebusites till b.c. 1050, when David took nor is there any ground for identifying him 
the city, and made it hiB capital. It was do- with Jordanes bishop of Croton about 687 AJ>. 
stroyea by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, As regards the name of the historian, he appears 
B.c. 588. In B.c. 586, the Jewish exiles, having as Jordanes in the best, as Jomandes only in 
been permitted by Cyrus to return, rebuilt the inferior MSS. He wrote two historical works 
city and temple. In b.c. 883, Jerusalem quietly in Latin. 1. De Oetarum ( Gothorum ) Origins 
submitted to Alexander (Jos. Ant. xi. 8). et Rebus Oeatis (in short, Oetica), containing 
During the wars which followed his death, the the history of the Goths, from the earliest times 
city was taken by Ptolemy, the son of Lagus down to their subjugation by Belisarius in 541. 
(b.c. 880), and remained subject to the Greek The work is tbridged from the lost history of 
kings of Egypt till the conquest of Palestine the Goths by Cassiodorus, to whioh Jordanes 
by Antiochus III. the Great, king of Syria, added various particulars ; but it is written in 
B.c. 198. Up to this time the Jews had been semi-barbarous Latin, is compiled without 
allowed freedom of their religion and local judgment, and is characterised by partiality to 
government; but the oppression of Antiochus the Goths, but gives valuable detail*. 8. De 
IV. Epiphanes provoked a rebellion, which was Summa Temporum vel Origins ActiJmsque 
at first put down when Antiochus took Jeru- Oentis Romcunorum (in short, Montana), a short 
salem (b.c. 170) ; but in a new revolt under the compendium of history from the creation down 
Maooabees, the city was retaken in b.c. 168. to the victory obtained by Nanes, in 559, over 
[Maocababl] In b.c. 188, Jerusalem yras taken king Theodotus. It is valuable for aooounts 
oy Antiochus VIL Sidetes, and its fortifications of the barbarous nations of the North, and the 
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countries which they inhabited. Both works 

edited by Th. Mommsen, Berl. 1882. 

Joetphus, FUvtas, the Jewish historian, was 
bom at Jerusalem, aj>. 87. On his mother’s 
side he was descended from the Asmonaean 
princes, while from his father, Matthias, he 
inherited the priestly office. At 4he age of 26 
he went to Borne to plead the cause of some 
Jewish priests whom Felix, the procurator of 
Judaea, had sent thither as prisoners. Here 
he gained the favour of Poppaea, and not only 
effected the release of his mends, but received 
presents from the empress. On his return to 
Jerusalem he found ms countrymen bent on a 
revolt from Borne, from which he tried to dis- 
suade them ; but failing in this, he gave in to 
the popular feeling. He was chosen one of the 
generals of the Jews, and defended Jotapata 
against Vespasian. When the place was taken, 
the life of Josephus was spared by Vespasian, 
whose favour he won by prophesying that the 
empire would fall to him and Titus in succes- 
sion. Vespasian released him from captivity 
when he was proclaimed emperor, nearly three 
years afterwards (aj>. 70). Josephus was pre- 
sent with Titus at the siege of Jerusalem, and 
afterwards accompanied him to Borne. He 
took the name of Flavius from Vespasian, who 

S ,ve him a house at Borne, where he dwelt till 
s death, about 08. His time at Borne appears 
to have been employed mainly in the composi- 
tion of his works.— The works of JosephuB are 
written in Greek. They are: — 1. The History 
of the Jewish War (Ilepl mv 'lovScutcov voAc- 
ftov), in seven books, written in Syro-Chaldaic, 
ana then translated by him into Greek. It 
begins with the capture of Jerusalem by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes in b.c. 170, runs rapidly over 
the events before Josephus's own time, and 
gives a detailed account of the war with Rome, 
especially valuable as a graphic account by an 
eye-witness. 2. The Jewish Antiquities (lov- 
tauch Itpxatohoyla), in twenty books, completed 
about a.d. 98, and addressed to Epaphroditus. 
The title as well as the number of books may 
have been suggested by the 'Pw/aomcJj dpxoio- 
Koyia of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. It gives 
an account of Jewish History from the creation 
of the world to A.D. 66. In this work Josephus 
seeks to accommodate the Jewish religion to 
heathen tastes and prejudices, but it has value 
for historical reference. 8. His own life , in one 
book. This is an appendage to the Archaeo- 
logia , and is addressed to the same Epaphro- 
ditus. It was not written earlier than a.d. 97, 
since Agrippa II. is mentioned in it as no longer 
living. 4. Against Avion , in two books, also 
addressed to Epaphroditus. It is in answer to 
such as impugned the antiquity of the Jewish 
nation, on the ground of the silence of Greek 
writers respecting it. [Apion.] The treatise 
exhibits extensive acquaintance with Greek 
literature and philosophy. 5. Els Mcuctcafkdovs 
♦ w*pl tdnoKpdropos \oyitrfwv, in one book. Its 
genuineness is doubtful. It is a declamatory 
account of the martyrdom of Eleazar (an aged 
priest), and of seven youths and their mother, 
m the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Editions by Havercamp, Amst. 1726: by 
Bekker, Lips. 1855. 

Joiiftaus, Fttvlus Claudius, was eleoted 
emperor by the soldiers, in June a. x>. 868, after 
the death of Julian [Jtjliantb], whom he had 
accompanied in his campaign against the Per- 
^aam. In order to effect ms retreat in safety, 
Jorum surrendered to the Persians the Roman 
conquests beyond the Tigris, and several for- 


JUGURTHA 

j tresses in Mesopotamia. He died suddenly at 
a small town on the frontiers of Bithyma and 
Galatia, February 17th, 864, after a reign of 
little more than seven months. Jovian was a 
Christian; but he was tolerant. (Amm. Marc, 
xxv. 5-10.) 

Jfiba (*l6f}as). 1. King of Numidia, was son 
of Hiempsal, who was re-established on the 
throne by Pompey. On the breakingout of the 
civil war between Caesar and Pompey, he ac- 
tively espoused the cause of the latter; and, 
accordingly, when Caesar sent Curio into Africa 
(b. c. 49), he supported the Pompeian general 
Attius Varus with a large body of troops. Curio 
was defeated by their united forces, and fell in 
the battle. (Caes. B. C. ii. 28-44 ; Appian, B. C. 
ii. 44-46 ; Lucan, iv. 581.) In 46 Juba fought 
along with Soipio against Caesar himself, and 
was present at the decisive battle of Thapsus. 
Not long after this defeat he put an end to his 
own life. (Bell. Afr. 25-94 ; Appian, B. C . ii. 
95-100 ; Suet. Jul. 85.)— 2. King of Mauretania, 
son of the preceding, was a mere child at his 
father’s death (46), was carried a prisoner to 
Borne by Caesar, to grace hiB triumph. He was 
brought up in Italy, and became distinguished 
for learning. After the death of Antony (80), 
Augustus conferred upon Juba his paternal 
kingdom of Numidia, and at the same time 
gave him in marriage Cleopatra, otherwise called 
Selene, the daughter of Antony and Cleopatra 
(Dio Cass. Ii. 15). In 25 he received Mauretania, 
in exchange for Numidia, which was made a 
Roman province. He continued to reign in 
Mauretania till his death, which happened 
about a. p. 19. (Dio Cass. liii. 26, liv. 28 ; Strab. 
p. 828.) He wrote a great number of works in 
almost every branch of literature, especially on 
history; but only a few fragments survive 
(Athen. pp. 88, 98, 175, 229). He is cited by 
Pliny as an authority on natural history. 

Judaea, Judaei. [Palaestina.] 

Jupurtha ('lovyovpBas or *1 trydpBas), king of 
Numidia, was an illegitimate son of Mastanabal, 
and a grandson of Masinissa. He lost his father 
at an early age, but was adopted by his uncle 
Micipsa, who brought him up with hiB own sons, 
Hiempsal and Adherbal. J ugurtha quickly dis- 
tinguished himself both by his abilities and his 
skill in all bodily exercises, and gained so much 
popularity with the Numidians that he began 
to excite the jealousy of Micipsa. In order to 
remove him to a distance, Micipsa sent him, in 
b.c. 184, to assist Scipio against Numantia. 
Here his courage and ability gained for him the 
favour of Soipio ; and this circumstance deter- 
mined Micipsa to adopt him as a useful sup- 
porter for his sons. Micipsa died in 118, leaving 
the kingdom to Jugurtha and his two sons, 
Hiempsal and Adherbal, in common. Jugurtha 
soon found an opportunity to assassinate Hiem- 
psal at Thirmida, and afterwards defeated Ad- 
herbal in battle. Adherbal fled to Rome to 
invoke the assistance of the senate; but Ju- 
gurtha, by a lavish distribution of bribes, ob- 
tained a decree of the senate that the kingdom 
of Numidia should be equally divided between 
the two competitors; but the commissioners 
entrusted with the execution of this decree were 
also bribed by Jugurtha, who thus succeeded 
in obtaining the w. division of the kingdom, 
adjacent to Mauretania, by far the larger and 
richer portion of the two (117). But this ad- 
* “ him. Shortly 


with a large army, and defeated him. Adherbal 
made his escape to the fortress of Cirta, where 
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ha fis blockaded by Jugurtha. The Romans 
c ommand ed Jugurtha to Abstain from farther 
hostilities; bat he paid no attention to their 
fff*"**^ and at length gained possession of 
Cirta, and pat Adherbel to death, 112. War 
was now deolared against Jugurtha at Borne, 
and the consul, L. C&lpurnius Bestia, was sent 
into Africa, 112-111. Jugurtha had recourse to 
his customary arts; and by means of large 
sums of money given to Bestia and M. Scaurus, 
his principal lieutenant, he purchased from 
them a favourable peace. The conduct of 
Bestia excited the greatest indignation at Borne ; 
and Jugurtha was summoned to the city under 
a safe conduct, the popular party hoping to be 
able to obtain a conviction by means of his 
evidence. The scheme, however, failed ; since 
one of the tribunes who had been gained over 
by the friends of Bestia and Scaurus forbade 
the king to give evidence. Soon afterwards 
Jugurtha contrived the assassination of Massiva, 
who claimed the throne of Numidia. [Massiva.] 
Jugurtha was ordered to quit Borne, and war 
was renewed ; but the consul, Bp. Postumius 
Albinus, who arrived to conduct it (110), was 
able to effect nothing. When the consul went 
to Borne to hold the comitia, he left his brother 
AuIub in command of the army. Aulus was 
defeated by Jugurtha ; great part of his army 
was out to pieces, and the rest only escaped a 
similar fate by the ignominy of passing under 
the yoke. This disgraoe roused the spirit of 
the Roman people: the treaty concluded by 
Aulus was annulled ; and the consul Q. Caeoilius 
Metellus was sent into Africa at the head of a 
new army (109) with Marius as one of his lieu- 
tenants. Metellus was an able general and an 
upright man, whom Jugurtha was unable to 
cope with in the field, or to Beduoe by bribes, 
and routed the troops of his enemy, though he 
could not secure his person. Metellus was 
succeeded in the command in 106 by Marius; 
but the cause of Jugurtha had meantime been 
espoused by his father-in-law, Bocchus, king of 
Mauretania, who had advanced to his support 
with a large army. The united forces of Ju- 
gurtha and Bocchus were defeated, though not 
without difficulty, by Marius; and BocchuB 
purchased the forgiveness of the Romans by 
surrendering his son-in-law to Sulla, the quaes- 
tor of Marius (106). Jugurtha remained in 
captivity till the return of Marius to Rome, 
when, alter adorning the triumph of his con- 
queror (Jan. 1, 104), he was thrown into the 
prison below the Capitol ( Tullianum ), which 
lie called 4 his bath of ice,’ and there left to die 
of cold and hunger. (Sail .Jugurtha*, Liv. Ep. 
lxii.-lxvii. ; Pint. Mar. 7-10, Suit. 8, 6 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 11.) 

Jfilla. 1. Aunt of CaeBar the dictator, and 
wife of C. Marius the elder. She died b. c. 68, 
and her nephew pronounced her funeral oration. 
(Pint. Mar. 6 ; Suet. Jul. 6.)— & Mother of M. 
AntoniuB, the triumvir. In the proscription of 
the triumvirate (48) she saved the life of her 
brother, L. Caesar [Cab sab, No. 6].— 8. Sister 
of Caesar the dictator, and wife of M. Atius 
Balbus, by whom she had Atia, the mother of 
Augustus [Atia].— 4. Daughter of Caesar the 
dictator, by Cornelia, and his only child in 
marriage, was married to Cn. Pompey in 69. 
She was a woman of beauty and virtue, and was 
tenderly attached to her husband, although 
twenty-three years older than herself. She 
died in childbed in 64. (Pint. Pomp . 48, 58 ; 
Veil. Pat, ii. 44, 47.)— 5. Daughter of Augustus 
by Scribonia, and ms only chad*. was born in 89. 


She was educated with great strictness, but 
grew up one of the most profligate, as well as 
one of the most beautiful and brilliant, women 
of her age. She was thrioe married: to M. 
Marcellus, her first cousin, in 25 ; after his death 
(28) without issue, to M. Agrippa, by whom she 
had three sons, C. and L. Caesar, and Agrippa 
Postumus, and two daughters, Julia and Agrip- 
pina ; after Agrippa’s death, in 12, to Tiberius 
Nero, the future emperor. In b. c. 2 Augustus 
at length became acquainted with the miscon- 
duct of his daughter, whose notorious adulteries 
had been one reason why her husband Tiberius 
had quitted Italy four yean before. (Suet. Aug. 
19, 68, 64 ; Veil. Pat. 1 . 100 ; Dio Cass. lv. 10 ; 
Maorob. i. 11, vi. 5.) She was banished to 
Pandataria, an island off the coast of Campania, 
and at the end of five years was removed to 
Rhegium, but never suffered to quit the bounds 
of the city. Some have thought that she was 
the ‘ Comma’ celebrated by Ovid in poems 
written between b. c. 14 and 2 ; but this is not 
very probable. Augustus bequeathed her no 



Julie, daughter of Augustus, ob. a.d. 99. 


legacy, and did not allow her ashes to repose in 
his mausoleum. Tiberius on his accession (a.d. 
14) deprived her of almost all the necessaries of 
life ; and she died in the same year (Suet. Til. 
60 ; Tac. Ann. i. 68).— 6. Daughter of the pre- 
ceding, and wife of L. Aemilius Paulus. She 
inherited her mother’s licentiousness, and was 
banished by her grandfather, Augustus, to the 
little island TremeruB, on the coast of Apulia, 
a.d. 9, where she lived nearly twenty years. 
She died in 28. It was believed by many that 
an intrigue of Ovid’s with this Julia was the 
cause of his banishment, a.d. 9. [Ovidiub.] (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 24, iv. 71* Suet. Aug. 64, 101.)— 7. 
Youngest child of Germanicus and Agrippina, 
was bom a. d. 16 ; was married to M. Viniciu® 
in 88 ; and was banished in 87 by her brother 
Caligula. She was recalled by Claudius, but 
waB afterwards put to death at Messalina’s in- 
stigation. The charge brought against her was 
adultery, and Seneca, the philosopher, was 
banished to Corsica aB the partner of her guilt 
(Dio Cass. lix. 8, 8).— 8. Daughter of Drusus 
and Livia, the sister of Germanicus. She waB 
married, a.d. 20, to her first cousin, Nero, son 
of Germanicus and Agrippina ; and after Nero's 
death, to Rubellius Blondus, by whom she had 
a son, Rubellius Plautus. She, too, was put to 
death by Claudius, at the instigation of Messa- 
lina, 69. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 48; Dio Cass. lx. 18.) 
—9. Daughter of Titus, the son of Vespasian, 
married Flavius Sabinus, a nephew of the em- 
peror Vespasian. (Dio Cass. lxvu. 8 ; Suet. Dom. 
17, 22; Juv. ii. 82.)— 10. Domna [Domha].— 
11. Brasilia [Dbusilla].— 18. Maesa [Mabba]. 

Jfilla Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
houses at Rome, was of Alban origin, and was 
removed to Rome by Tullus Hostility upon the 
destruction of Alba Longa. It claimed descent 
from the mythical lulus, the son of Venus and 
Andrises. The most distinguished family in the 
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JtJLIANUS 

Is that of Cabbasl Under the empire 
i were a great number of persons of the 

b of JoHns, the most important of whom 

ave spoken of under their surnames. 

Juliftaus Didlus. rproius.] 

JulU&us, Flavius Claudius, whom Christian 
writers surname© the Apostate, Boman em- 
peror, a.d. 861-868. He was bom at Constan- 
tinople, a.d. 881, and was the son of Julius 
Constantins by his second wife, Basilina, and 
the nephew of Constantine the Great. Julian 
his elder brother, Gallus, were the only 
members of the imperial family whose lives 
were spared by the sons of Constantine the 
Great, on his death in 887. The two brothers 
wen educated with care, and were brought up 
as Christians; but as they advanced to man- 
hood, they were watched with jealousy and 
suspicion by the emperor Constantius. After 
the execution of Gallus in 854 [Gallus], the 
life of Julian was in great peril ; but he suc- 
ceeded in pacifying the suspicions of the 
emperor, and was allowed to go to Athens in 
866 to pursue his studies. Here he devoted 
himself with ardour to the Btudy of Greek 
literature and philosophy. Among his fellow- 
students were Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil. 
Julian had already abandoned Christianity in 
his heart and returned to the pagan faith of his 
ancestors; but fear of Constantins prevented 
him from making an open declaration of his 
apostasy. In November, 855, he received from 
Constantins the title of Caesar, and was sent 
into Gaul to oppose the Germans, who had 
crossed the Rhine, and were ravaging the east 
of Gaul. During the next five years (856-860) 
Julian carried on war against the German 
confederacies of the Alemanni and Franks with 
great success, and gained many victories over 
them. His administration was distinguished 
by justice and wisdom; and he gained the 
goodwill of the provinces intrusted to his care. 
His growing popularity awakened the jealousy 
of Constantius, who commanded him to send 
some of his best troops to tbe East, to serve 
against the Persians. His Boldiers refused to 
leave their favourite general, and proclaimed 
him emperor at Paris in 860. After fruitless 
negotiations between Julian and Constantius, 
both parties prepared for war. In 861 Julian 
marched along the valley of the Danube 
towards Constantinople ; but Constantius, who 
had set out from Syria to oppose his rival, died 
on his march in Cilicia, and left Julian the un- 
disputed master of the empire. On the 11th of 
December Julian entered Constantinople. He 
lost no time in publicly avowing himself a 
pagan, but he proclaimed a policy of religious 
toleration. He did not, however, act with 
absolute impartiality. He preferred pagans as 
his civil and military officers, and forbade the 
Christiana to teach rhetoric and grammar in 
the schools. He allowed the Jews to rebuild 
the temple at Jerusalem. In the following year 
(868) Julian went to Syria in order to make 
preparations for the war against the Persians. 
He spent the winter at Antioch, where he made 
the acquaintance of the orator Libanius ; and in 
the spring of 868 he set out against the Per- 
sians. He crossed the Euphrates and the 
Tigris; and after burning his fleet on the Tigris, 
that it might not fall info the hands of the 
enemy, he boldly marched into the interior of 
the country in search of the Persian king. His 
stmy suffered from the heat, and from want of 
Ystar and provisions; and he was at length 
,, - a to retreat The Persians now 
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h arassed his rear. Still the R o man s remsined 
victorious in many engagements; but in the 
last battle fought, on the 36th of June, Julian 
was mortally wounded, and died in the course 
of the day. Jovian was chosen emperor in his 
stead, on the field of battle. [Jovianub.] Julian 
was an extraordinary character. As a monarch, 
he was indefatigable in hiB attention to busi- 
ness, upright in his administration, and com- 
prehensive in his views ; as a man, he was 
virtuous, in the midst of a profligate age, and 
did not yield to the temptations of luxury. In 
consequence of his apostasy he has been 
calumniated by Christian writers ; but for the 
same reason he has been nndnly extolled by 
heathen authors. It may fairly be urged in his 
favour that he had become a Christian under 
compulsion, and that his whole family had been 
treacherously put to death by the professedly 
Christian sons of Constantine. The writings 
of Julian are conspicuous for cleverness and 
grace of style, and are an evidence of the 
remarkable activity of his mind. The following 
are his most important works: — (1) Letter t, 
most of which were intended for public circu- 
lation, and are of importance for the history of 
the time. Edited by Heyler, Mainz, 1828, and 
Hercher, 1878.— (2) Orationt , on various sub- 
jects, as for instance, On the emperor Constan- 
tius, On the worship of the sun, On the mother 
of the gods (Cybele), On true and false Cynicism, 
Ac. — (8) The Caesars, or the Banquet {Kale apt* 
J) 2v/j,x6<Tioy), modelled on Varro*s Menippean 
Satires, is one of the moat brilliant productions 
of ancient wit. J uli&n describes the Roman empe- 
rors approaching one after the other to Bit round 
a table in the heavens ; and as they come up, 
their faults, vices, and crimes, are censured with 
a Bort of bitter mirth by old Silenus, whereupon 
each Caesar defends himself as well as he can. 
Edited by Heusinger, Gotha, 1786, and by 
Harless, Erlangen, 1785. — (4) Misopogon or the 
Enemy of the Beard (M ho’owdywv), a severe 
satire on the licentious and effeminate manners 
of the inhabitants of Antioch, who had ridiculed 
Julian, when he resided in the city, on account 
of his auBtere virtues, and had laughed at his 
allowing his beard to grow in the ancient 
fashion.— (5) Against the Christians (Kard Xpur- 
Tiavwv). This work is lost, but some extracts 
from it are given in Cyril’s reply to it. The 
most convenient edition of the collected works 
of Julian is by F. C. Hertlein, Lips. 1875. 

Juli&nuf, Salvias, a Roman jurist under 
Hadrian and the Antonines. He was prae- 
fectus urbi, and twice consul, but his name 
does not appear in the Fasti. By the order of 
Hadrian, he drew up the e dictum perpetuum, 
important in the nistory of Roman juris- 
prudence. His work consisted in collecting 
edicts of the praetors, in condensing the ma- 
terials. and in omitting antiquated provisions. 

JUlias ('lovhias : Bib. Beuisaida : Et-Tell, 
Ru.), a city of Palestine on the E. side of the 
Jordan, N. of the Lake of Tiberias, so called by 
the tetraroh Philip, in honour of Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus. 

Juliobrlga ( Beynosa ), a town of the Cantabri 
in Hispania Tarraoonexuis, near the sources of 
the Iberus (Ptol. ii. 6, 51 ; Plia. iii. 27). 
Juliomtoot. rANDECAvi.l 

JaUSpSuSnovAiJseAif). [Gordiuk ; Tabsub.] 
Julius. [Julia G*ns.j 

Juneirla (Junquera), a town of the Indicates 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from 
B&rcino to Gaul, in a plain covered with rashes 
(’louytcdpioy w*9lor). (Strafe, p. 160.) 
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. JtaXft* 1. Half-sister of If. Brutus, the mnr- war. The animals sacred to Juno wave: the 
derer ofGaesar.and wife o! M. Lepidns, the peaoook to Juno Begina of the Capitolina 
triumvir (Veil. Pat ii. 88). — & Tertia, or Tar- temple ; the gooee to Jnno Monets, whose 
tnUa« own sister of the preceding, was the temple was also on the Capitol (Liv. v. 47) ; the 
wife of C. Caseins, one of Caesar’s murderers, crow, whioh symbolised faithful marriage (Ael. 
She lived till a.d. S3. (Too. Arm, iii. 76.) if. A. iii. 9) ; and for Caprotina the goat, whence 

Jftnla Gens, an ancient patrician house at she is shown on some coins drawn In a carriage 
Borne, to whioh belonged the celebrated M. by goats. In Etruria she was worshipped under 
Junius Brutus, who took an active part in ex- the name of Oupra . In the representations of 
pelling the Tarquins. But afterwards the gens the Boman Juno that have come down to us, 
appears as only plebeian. Under the republic the type of the Greek Hera is commonly adop- 
the chief families were those of Bbutub, Bubul- ted. [Hera.] 

cub, Gbacchanus, Norbanus, Ptjllus, Silanus. Jfiplter or Juppiter, called Zeus by the 

The Junii who lived under the empire are Greeks. The Greek god (whose myths were 
likewise spoken of under their various surnames, transferred in literature to the Italian deity) is 
Jllno, an old Italian deity afterwards identi- spoken of in a separate article [Zeus]. Jupiter 
fled with the Greek Hera, who is accordingly al- was originally an elemental divinity, ana his 
ways spoken of in Latin literature as Juno. For name signifies the bright heaven, being origi- 
the mythology see Heba. The word Juno , like nally DiovU-pater : Diovis, like Zctfs, comes 
Jupiter and also Diovis , contains the root div, from the root div to shine. Another form of 
signifying a deity of the sky. Juno, therefore, his name, Diespiter , connected similarly with 
was a moon-goddess, and as Jupiter is the king the bright day, conveyed the same idea. The 
of heaven and of the gods, so Juno is the queen name was spelt indifferently Jupiter or Juppi- 
of heaven, or the female Jupiter. Hence as ter till the end of the republic, but under we 
Juno Begina she had a cella adjoining the empire nearly always Juppiter. The Etruscans 
Capitoline temple of Jupiter (and a temple also called him Tinea, and in Oscan his name 
under that name on the Aventine). She was was Luoetiui, i.e. god of light (Serv. ad Aen. 
worshipped at Borne from early times, and is ix. 667), a name in the hymns of the Salii 
reckoned by Varro with Jupiter and Minerva (Macrob. i. 15, 14). Being the lord of heaven, 

‘ inter antiquissimos deos * (Tertull. ad Nat. ii. he was worshipped as the god of rain, storms, 
12). Being, like Hera, a goddess of the moon, thunder, and lightning, whence he had the 
she had the same functions in the Boman epithets of Pluvius, Fulgurator , Tonitrualis , 
mythology, as goddess of childbirth (Juno Tonans , and Fulminator. The worship of 
Lucina, Verg. Eel. iv. 8; Hor. Epod. v. 5; Ter. Jupiter seems to have belonged, in some form 
Ad. iii. 4, 41), and as goddess of marriage, thence or other, to all the nations of the Italian stock ; 
called Pronuba t Jug a, Domiduca (Verg. Aen. iv. but he was peculiarly the great deity of the 
166 ; Mart. Cap. ii. 149 ; Diet, of Ant. art. Afo- Latin nation. All the Latin communities 
trivnonium) ; and as she was the goddess of the united in the sacrifice to Jupiter Latifcris in 
month, the Calends were sacred to her. These his sacred grove on the Alban Mount, probably 
attributes do not seem borrowed from Greek from a date much earlier than the beginning of 
mythology, though of course the legends about Rome [Diet, of Ant. art. Feriae Latina*]. 
her in literature were ; the inference is rather There is no doubt that the later Bomans war- 
that she represents a deity worshipped by the shipped Janus and Jupiter on their Palatine 
old stock of Greek and Italian races before they settlement, while the Sabine Tities worshipped 
separated, and was handed down to the one as Qnirinus, Sancus and Sol on the Qnirinal, out 
Hera, to the other aB Juno. A more distinctly both may have united for the worship of the 
Roman attribute is that she was regarded as the Capitoline Jupiter even before their amalga- 
guardian spirit of women from birth to death, mation ; and after it Jupiter at once took the 
just as the Genius was to men, and was spoken supreme place as god and protector of the 
of as their juno [see p. 869, b]. As she was the Roman people, the place of JanuB being thence- 
model and pattern of dignified womanhood and forth quite subordinate and first only in formu- 
matronly honour she was called Juno Moneta } lories. Another very old seat of the worship of 
the giver of good counsel, and a temple under Jupiter was Lanuvium, in some ways a religious 
this title was dedicated to her on the Capitol, centre of the Latins : here, on the river Numicus, 
The mint was attached to this temple from the was a shrine of a deity called sometimes J upitef 
time of Camillas (Liv. vii. 28; Ov. Fast. vi. Indigei, sometimes Aeneas Indiges. That 
182), so that from her title comes our word Jupiter was the original god of the place can- 
money . She was known also as Juno Sospnta not be doubted [see p. 442, b]. The earliest site 
(the saviour); a worship derived from Lanuvium of the old Boman worship seems to be the 
and transferred to two of her temples at Rome Fagutal , a sacred tree or grove of Jupiter 
(Liv. viii. 14, xxxii. 80), was celebrated on the (Varr. L. L. v. 49, 60, 152; Fest. p. 87), ap- 
Calends of February (Ov. Fast. ii. 65). The parently some relic of primitive tree or grove 
great festival, celebrated by all the women, in worship, traceable in the 1 quercus pastoribus 
honour of Juno, was called Matranalia (Diet, of sacra * (Liv. i. 10) and in the grove of Jupiter 
Ant. s.v.), and took place on the 1st of March. She on the Alban Mount, and resembling the 
was worshipped also by women as Juno Capro- worship of Diana Nemorensis. Jupiter Xli- 
tma, apparently a goddess of fruitful marriage : eiua was invoked as the god who gave rain, and 
the name may come from capra, a goat, out belonged to the religious processions in times of 
was explained by a traditional custom of saori- drought called Aquaelicium [Diet, of Ant . s.v.1, 

U. J.1 J1 fi. ik. 7/.M. 1/itauiU* 




Curritis, which is said to designate her being a the true meaning of the title— to obtain water 
war-goddess of the Sabines (armed with a from Jupiter, the god of the sky — though 
spear), but may also be compared with Janus legends connected it with drawing Jupiter from 
Quirinus (p. 468, a). The tide Juno Oaelestis heaven to interpret omens of lightning (Liv. i. 
refers to a worship of the Phoenician Aatarte 20 ; Ov. Fast. iii. 286-848). As the god who 
introduced from Carthage after the third Punic fertilised the earth with his rain he was the 
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nourishing god Jupiter Bumi&uf, and as 
Jupiter fiilvniius and Jupiter Arborator he 
was identified with the rural gods. It is 
probable that the temple of Jupiter Fere- 
trine on the Capitol was among the oldest, if 
not actually the oldest, in Borne (Liv. i. 10; 
Nep. Attic. 90) ; and there is little doubt that 
the name was derived from ferireto strike, and 
taught that Jupiter was the god of treaties and 
oaths , which were ratified by the killing of the 
victim. In the temple of Jupiter Feretrius 
were preserved the sceptre of the god and 
the stone {lapis, silex) which was brought 
in making treaties for the formal striking of 
the victim : the axe no doubt being afterwards 
used for the actual slaughter (Liv. i. 24, ix. 6, 
xxx. 48; Pol. iii. 95). Some have thought that 
it was a stone axe, still used as it had been 
before the days of iron axes, or because iron 
was unlucky; but the more probable view iB 
that it was a fire-stone or flint (though it must 
be recollected that silex does not necessarily 
mean a flint), which had from primitive times 
been regarded as the symbol for the god of 
lightning, or else merely a rough stone like the 
earliest symbols of many deities in many nations. 
Henoe the expression Jovem lavidemjurare {i.e. 
to swear by tne stone which is Jupiter), for a pe- 
culiarly solemn oath (Cio. ad Fam. vii. 12 ; Gell. 
i. 21). Later a historical reason was found 
for the name from the custom of dedicating 
in this temple the spolia opima taken on the 
field of battle from tne general of the enemy, aB 
was done traditionally by Romulus and in later ; 
times by Cossus and Marcellus [Diet, of Ant. 
art. Spolia]. Accordingly in J upiter Feretrius, 
Btator (stayer of flight), Victor, Invietus, the 
Homans recognised him as the giver of victory, 
hardly less than Mars the god of war himself. 
His chief temple at Rome was that of Jupiter 
Capitolinas. The two other deities of the 
Capitoline triad, Juno and Minerva, had cellae 
in this temple, and were admitted to the sacred 
feast called Epulum Jovis ; but in the temple 
he reigned as Jupiter Optimus Maximus, the 
Head of the State and the giver of its power 
and wealth : in it were the earthenware image 
holding a thunderbolt, and the quadriga which 
belonged to him as the god of thunder. Here 
ended the triumphal processions, and the vic- 
torious general, offering white oxen — white as 
for the god of light, like the white lamb offered 
on the Ides (Ov. Fast. i. 56) — placed on the 
knees of the god his laurel wreath. That the 
general who could not obtain this triumph 
should triumph instead on the Alban Mount 
(Liv. xxxiii. 98) is another indication that this 
worship of Jupiter was only an offshoot of that 
of Jupiter Latiaris. The temple, which was the 
central point for the whole Roman people, was 
said to have been dedicated by Tarqumius (if 
so, probably on the site of an older sanctuary) 
ana completed by his son (Cic. Rep. ii. 90, 86 ; 
Liv. i. 88, 65 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 72) ; its age was 
marked by a nail driven into the wall by the 
praetor on the Ides of each September (Liv. 
vii. 8) ; it was burnt in 88 and rebuilt by Sulla 
and completed by Catulus; in place of the 
ancient earthenware image a copy in gold and 
ivory of the Olympian Zeus was set up in it. 
The temple was twice burnt again, in a.d, 70 
and 80 , and a last restoration was made by 
Domitian. In each phase of its existence it 
was richly endowed by offerings from victorious 
generals, from wealthy citizens, and from foreign 
princes. In honour of the god both the Ludi 
CapitoHni and the Ludi Romani were held 


S iee Diet, of Ant. a.w.]. By the country people 
upiter was celebrated, as in the earliest times, 
as the deity who gave them their prosperity, 
and he therefore received sacrifices before har- 
vest, and libations at the vintage [Diet, of Ant. 
art. VinaRa ] in the character of Jupiter-Liber. 
It has been plausibly suggested that these 
vintage festivals of Jupiter-Liberdate from the 



Temple of Jupiter OapitoUnue. (From a coin of 
Vespasian.) 

overthrow of the Etruscan power in Latium 
and Campania by an alliance of LatinB with 
Greeks, from whom they learnt Greek viticul- 
ture, and that the story about Mezentius arose 
from this [Mezentius]. By the country house- 
holder, too, Jupiter Bapalis was honoured as 
the giver of good (Cato, R.R. 182) ; and that in 
all Roman family life Jupiter Farreus had been 
a guardian of the marriage rites appears in the 
ceremony of marriage by confarreatio , The 
worship of Jupiter was carried wherever the 
Roman colonies established themselves, and 
there was naturally a tendency to identify with 
his worship that of kindred deities among 
conquered nations: hence the worship of Ju- 
piter Penninus, who had a temple on the 
Great St. Bernard, replacing the sanctuary of a 
Celtic deity; hence also the more famous 
temples to Jupiter Doliehenus and Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus, who took the places of Eastern 
sun-godB at Doliche and Heliopolis. 

Jura or Juraisus Mona {Jura), a range of 
mountains which run N. of the lake Lemanus 
as far as Augusta Rauracorum {August, near 
Basle), on the Rhine, forming the boundary 
between the Sequani and Helvetii (Caea. B. O. 
i. 2). 

Justlnl&na. 1. Prima, a town in Illyria, 
near Tauresium, the birthplace of Justinian, 
was built by that emperor; it became the resi- 
dence of the arohbisbop of Illyria, and, in the 
middle ages, of the Servian kings.— 2. Seeunda, 
also a town in Illyria, previously called Ulpiana, 
was enlarged ana embellished by Justinian. 

Justinianus, emperor of Constantinople, a.d. 
527-668, and one of the greatest of the emperors. 
He was bom near Tauresium in myna, a.d. 
488; was adopted by bis uncle, the emperor 
Justinus, in 520 ; succeeded his uncle in 527 ; 
married the beautiful but licentious actress, 
Theodora, who exercised great influence over 
him ; and died in 565, leaving the crown to his 
nephew, Justin II. His foreign wars were 
glorious, and though he took no personal part, 
he deserves the credit of employing able generals 
and fostering the organisation of his armies. 
The empire of the Vandals in Africa was over- 
thrown by Belisarius, and their king Gelimer 
led a prisoner to Constantinople ; and the king- 
dom of the Ostrogoths in Italy was likewise 
destroyed, by the successive victories of Beli- 
sarius and Norses. [Belxsabiub; Names.] So 
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that Justinian reunited the dominions of the 
West and Bast, and his empire extended from 
tiw Atlantic to the Euphrates. Justinian 
adorned Constan t inopl e with many magnificent 
buddings, among them the great church of S. 
Sophia; but the cost of their erection, as well 
as the expenses of his foreign wars, obliged him 
to impose heavy taxation. The greatest work, 
however, of Justinian is his legislation. He 
resolved to establish a perfect system of written 
laws for all his dominions; and, for this end, 
to make two great collections, one of the im- 
perial constitutions, the other of all that was 
valuable in the works of jurists. His first work 
was the collection of the imperial constitutions. 
This he commenced in 528, in the second year 
of his reign. The task was entrusted to a com- 
mission of ten, who completed their labours in 
the following year (629); and their collection 
waB declared to be law under the title of Jua- 
tinianeua Codex . — In 580 Tribonian, who had 
been one of the commission of ten employed in 
drawing up the Code, was authorised by the 
emperor to select fellow-labourers to assist him 
in the other division of the undertaking. Tri- 
bonian selected sixteen coadjutors ; and this 
commission proceeded at once to lay under 
contribution the works of those jurists who had 
received from former emperors ‘ auctoritatem 
oonscribendarum interpretandarumque legum.’ 
They were ordered to divide their materials into 
50 Boats, and to subdivide each Book into 
Titles ( Tituli ). Nothing that was valuable was 
to be excluded, nothing that was obsolete was 
to be admitted, and neither repetition nor in- 
consistency was to be allowed. This work was 
to bear the name Digesta or Pandeotae . The 
work was completed, in accordance with the 
instructions that had been given, in the short 
space of three years ; and on the 80th of Dec. 
688, it received from the imperial sanction the 
Authority of law. It comprehends upwards of 
9000 extracts, in the selection of which the 
compilers made use of nearly 2000 different 
books, containing more than 8,000,000 lines.— 
The Code and the Digest contained a complete 
body of lawj but as they were not adapted to 
elementary instruction, a commission was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Tribonian, Theophilus, 
and Dorotheus, to compose an institutional 
work, which should contain the elements of the 
law ( legum incunabula ), and should not be en- 
cumbered with useless matter. Accordingly 
they produced a treatise under the title of 
Inatitutionea, which was based on elementary 
works of a similar character, but chiefly on the 
Inatitutionea of Gaxus, and served as a manual 
or as an introduction to the Code and Digest. 
The Inatitutionea consisted of four books, and 
were published, with the imperial sanction, at 
the same time as the Digest. — After the publi- 
cation of the Digest ana the Inatitutionea, 50 
Deoiskmes and some new Constitutiones also 
were promulgated by the emperor. This ren- 
dered a revision of the Code necessary; and 
accordingly a new Code was promulgated at 
Constantinople on the 16th of November, 584. 
The aeoond edition {Codew Bepetitae Praelec - 
Home) is the Code that we now possess, in 
twelve books, each of which is divided into titles. 
— Justinian subsequently published various new 
Constitutiones, to which he gave the name of 
Novellae Constitutiones. These Constitutiones 
form a kind of supplement to the Code, and 
were published at various times from 585 to 
665.— The lour legislative works of Justinian, 
the InstituHones, Digesta or Pa n dectae , Codew, 
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and Kooettas, are included under the general 
name of Corpus Juris CtiviUs, and torn the 
Boman law, as received in Europe.— Editions 
of the Corpus tor general use are by Gothefre- 
dus and Van Leeuwen, Axnsi 1668, 2 vols. fob ; 



by Krttger and Mommsen, Berlin, 1869*1877 ; 
the Inatitutionea separately, by J. B. Moyle, 1890. 

Justinus. 1. The historian, of uncertain 
date, but who probably lived in the time of the 
Antonines, is the author of an extant work 
entitled Hiatoriarum Philippicarum Libri 
XLIV. This work is taken from the Hiatoriae 
Philippicae of Trogus Pompeius, who lived in 
the time of Augustus. The title Philippicae 
was given to it because its main object was to 
give the history of the Macedonian monarohy, 
with all its branches ; but it was written in a 
digressive manner, so that it formed a kind of 
universal history from the rise of the Assyrian 
monarchy to the conquest of the East by Borne. 
The original work of Trogus, which is lost, is 
thought by some to have been a translation of 
a Greek history of Timagenes, which was based 
on the VikimciKb. of Theopompus, and on the 
works of Ephorus, Tim&eus, Polybius, and 
others. The work of Justin is not so much an 
abridgment of that of Trogus, as a selection 
of Buch parts as seemed to him most worthy of 
being generally known. Ed. by F. Rlihl, 1859 ; 
A. de Gutschmid, 1886.— 2. Somamed the 
Martyr, aj>. 108-165. [Diet, of Christ. Biogri] 

Juthnngi, a tribe of the Alemanni, who dwelt 
on the N. side of the Danube between Vienna 
and Peath (Amm. Marc. xvii. 6). 

Jfftuma, whose name was transferred in the 
Aeneid to the sister of Tumus (Yerg. Acn. xii. 
189) was an Italian goddeBS of fountains, ori- 
ginally of a spring near Lavinium. A temple 
was dedicated to its nymph at Rome in the 
Campus Martius by Lutatius Catulus; and 
sacrifices were offered to her on the 11th of 
January (Ov. Fast. i. 468). A pond in the 
forum, between the temples of Castor and Vesta, 
was called Laous Jutnmae. Latin writers 
derived her name from juvars , because of the 
healing powers of her spring (Varr. L. L . v. 71 ; 
Serv. ad Am. xii. 189), but in the oldest in- 
scriptions it appears as Diutuma. She is said 
to have been beloved by Jupiter, who rewarded 
her with immortality and the rule over the 
waters (Verg. Am. 1. c . ; Ov. Fast. ii. 588); but 
another tradition makes her the wife of JtMtm 
[seep. 467, h]. 

Juv&yum or Jovavum (< QdUburg ), a town in 
Norieum, on the river J ov&vus or Isonta (Salmi 
It was one of the towns of Norieum which 
were made munieipia by Claudius (Plin. iff. 
146, where some MSS. write Ivans). It was 
destroyed by the Heruli in the fifth century, but 
was afterwards rebuilt 
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JtvfclUis, INfeSmu* Jftnlus. the greet Roman 
Batirifftj whose writing s dele bel ;ween 100 and 
180 A.D. or a little later, bat of whose life we 
hare few authentic particulars. His ancient bio- 
graphers (the date and authors of the ‘ Vitae ’ 
are quite unknown) relate that he was either 
the son or the adopted son of a rich freedman. 
He was born at Aquinum (according to a tradi- 
tion which seems to be confirmed by J uv. iii. 
819) at a date which cannot be exactly fixed. 
By xiii. 17 his birth is placed in the consulship 
of Fonteius, who may be the consul of 59 a.d. 
or 07. He is said to have occupied himself 
with rhetoric, though with no Yiew of political 
life, until middle age ; and his declamatory style 
gives probability to tiie statement. He began 
writing satires, moved thereto by indignation 
at the vices of the age (i. 22), not earlier than 
100 a. d., for he mentions the exile of Marius 
Prisons, which took place in that year fi. 49). 
He lived frugally and simply (Sat. xi.), and 
possessed a country estate or farm near Tibur 
(xi. 65). He visited Egypt at some period of 
his life (xv. 46) and according to the inscription 
dedicated by him to Geres Helvina at Aquinum 
( O . I. L . x. 6882; of. Juv. iii. 820) was at one 
time tribune of a cohort, a duumvir of Aquinum 
and a flamen. The anonymous biographer ex- 
plains his military life ana his journey to Egypt 
by saying that in consequence of his attacks 
upon a favourite actor of the emperor he was, 
at the age of 80, removed from Koine by the 
appointment to a military command in Egypt. 
The age mentioned seems most improbable for 
any military office; but Sidonius appears to 
credit the story that he suffered some sort of 
exile for offence given to an actor (Sid. Apoll. 
viii. 270). Suidas also bears the same testimony. 
It is worthy of notice that one tradition makes 
Britain his place of exile, and that the cohort 
to which the above-mentioned inscription makes 
Juvenal belong was stationed in Britain in 
a. p. 105 and 124. Of the date or place of his 
death there is no trustworthy record. That it 
was later than 127 ▲. d. is clear from his men- 
tion of Aemilius Junius (xv. 27). Martial 
speaks of him in friendly terms (Mart. vii. 24, 
91, xii. 18). — The extant works of Juvenal con- 
sist of sixteen satires : the last is incomplete and 
its genuineness has been doubted, but without 
good reason. Juvenal is accused by some 
critics of simulating a passion which he did not 
feel, but this charge is absolutely without evid- 
ence. He adopts a different plan from that of 
Horace, and, instead of dissuading by ridicule, 
he denounces vice in the most indignant terms ; 
but whichever method may be the more efficient, 
there is no note of unreality in the disapproba- 
tion of either poet The moral corruption of 
Juvenal’s age was even greater than anything 
known to Horace, and there was superaddea 
the tyranny of Domitian’s reign. Each satire, 
in which he paints contemporary society, is 
a fi n ishe d rhetorical essay, energetic, glowing, 
and sonorous, and the complete set are a vivid, 
and, so far as can be judged from other contem- 
porary evidence, a true description of life at 
Home in that period. The best annotated edi- 
tion of Juvenal is by J. E. B. Mayor, London, 
1881, 1886 ; also Pearson and Strong, Oxford, 
1887, and text by Btteheler, Berl. 1886. Fried- 
lander’s Sittengeachichte Bom* supplies one 
of the best commentaries for readers of Ju- 


Labda (AdB&a). flight** of the Baochinff 
Amphkm, Midmother of Cypselus, byEgtiom 
[Cypsblus.1 

Labdaclaae. [Labdacus.] 

Labd&ous (Ad&Bcucos), son of the Theban king 
Polydorus, by Nycteis, daughter of Nycteus. 
Labdacus lost his father at an early age, and 
was plaoed under the guardianship of Nycteus, 
and afterwards under that of Lyons, a brother 
of Nycteus. When Labdacus had grown up to 
manhood, Lyons surrendered the government to 
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forattus. 
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L Mini. [Oxlb us.]— 8. Late- 
mmsis.]— 8. Thalaa. [Tealva.] 


him; and on the death of Labdacus, which 
occurred Boon after, Lycus undertook the 
guardianship of his son LaiuB, the father of 
Oedipus. (Faus. ix. 5, 2 ; Apollod. iii. 8, 5 ; Eur. 
JET. F. 27.) — The name Labdaeidae is given to 
the descendants of Labdacus. [Oxdipus.] 

Labd&lum. [Sybacusae.] 

Labefttei, a warlike people in Dalmatia, whose 
chief town was Scodra, and in whose territory 
was the Labeatis Pains (Lake of Scutari), 
through which the river Barbana (Bog ana) runs 
(Liv. xliii. 21). 

L&b&O, Antis tins. 1. A Roman jurist, was 
one of the murderers of Julius Caesar, and put 
an end to his life after the battle of Philippi, 
b. c. 42 (Plat. Brut. 12). — 2. Son of the preced- 
ing, and a still more eminent jurist (54 B. c.- 
17 a. d.). He adopted the republican opinions 
of hiB father, ana was in consequence disliked 
by Augustus (Tac. Ann. iii. 76 ; Gell. xiii. 12). 
It is asserted by some that the Labeone inaanior 
of Horace (Sat. i. 8. 80) was a stroke levelled 
against this Labeo, in order to please the em- 
peror, but it could hardly refer to him, since that 
satire was written not later than 87 b. o. It 
might refer to his father. Labeo wrote a large 
number of works, which are cited in the Digest. 
He was the founder of one of the two great 
legal schools spoken of under Capito. 

Ai&bdo, Q. Fablus, quaestor urbanusB.c.196; 
praetor 189, when he commanded the fleet in 
the war against Antiochus ; and consul 188 (Liv. 
xxxvii. 47-60, xxxix. 45). 

L&bftrlui, Decimal, a Roman eques, and the 
first to give a literary character to mimes, was 
bom about b. o. 107, and died in 48 at Puteoli, 
in Campania. At Caesar’s triumphal games in 
October, 45, P. Syrus, a professional xnimus, 
seems to have challenged all his craft to a trial 
of wit in extemporaneous farce, and Caesar 
compelled Labenus to appear on the stage. 
Laberius was 60 years old, and the profession 
of a mimes was infamous. In his fine prologue 
he complained of the indignity ; and he availed 
himself of his various characters to point ltis 
wit at Caesar. In the person of a beaten Syrian 
slave he cried out, * Many! Quirites, but we 
lose our freedom,’ and all eyes were turned 
upon the diotator; and in another mime he 
uttered the pregnant maxim, ‘ Needs must ha 
fear, who makes all else adread.’ Caesar 
awarded the prize to Syrus, and merely restored 
his knighthood (forfeited by the acting) with a 
money present to Laberius. The prologue at 

it 7) ; and if this may be ta k J n as a specimen 
of his style, he ranks high in dramatic vigour. 
Laberius made great impression on his contem- 
poraries, although he is depreciated by Horace 
(Sat. i. 10, 6 s 3 . Macrob. l e . ; Gell. xvi. 7). 

Lableum, Lablci, LavXeum, Lavioi (Labioft- 
nus: Oolorma ), an amount town in L a tinm 
among th e fifteen miles SEL of 
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Borne, wu an ally of the Aequi ; vis taken and 
tu ooloniaed by the Romans, b. o. 418 (Dionys. 
t. 61; Liv. Mi. 86, iy. 46 ; Strab. pp. 280, 287). 
The iced from Borne to Labioum ( Via Labi- 
oana) started from the Esquiline gate. 

Labldnus. 1. T., tribune ol the plebsB.c. 68. 
Under pretence of avenging his uncle’s death, 
who had joined Satuminus (100), he accused 
Babirius of treason. Babirius was defended by 
Cicero. [Babirius.] In his tribuneship Labie- 
nus was entirely devoted to Caesar’s interests, 
and when Caesar went into Transalpine Gaul in 
68, he took Labienus with him as his legatus. 
Labienus continued with Caesar during the 
greater part of his campaigns in Gaul, and was 
the ablest officer he had. On the breaking out 
of the Civil war in 49, he deserted Caesar and 
joined Pompey. His defection caused the 
neatest joy among the Pompeian party ; but 
he disappointed the expectations of his new 
friends, and never performed anything of im- 
portance. (Cic. ad Att. vii. 11, 12, 18, viii. 2.) He 
fought against his old commander at the battle 
of Pharsalia in Greece, 48, at the battle of 
Thapsus in Africa, 46, and at the battle of 
Munda in Spain, 46. He was slain in the last 
of these battles (Appian, B. C. ii. 105).— 8. Q., 
sop of the preceding, joined Brutus and Cassius 
after the murder of Caesar, and waB sent by 
them into Parthia to seek aid from Orodes, the 
Parthian king. Before he could obtain an 
answer from Orodes, the news came of the 
battle of Philippi, 42. Two years afterwards 
he persuaded Orodes to entrust him with the 
command of a Parthian army ; and P acorns, the 
son of Orodes, was associated with him in the 
command. In 40 they crossed the Euphrates, 
and defeated Decidius Saxa, the lieutenant of 
Antony, obtained possession of Antioch and 
Apamea, and penetrated into Asia Minor. But 
in the following year, 89, P. Ventidius, the most 
able of Antony’s legates, defeated the Parthians. 
Labienus fled in disguise into Cilicia, where he 
was apprehended, and put to death. (Dio Cass, 
xlviii. 24, 89 ; Appian, B. 0 . v. 65, 188 ; Flor. iv. 
9; Pint. Ant. 80, 88.)— 8. T., an orator and 
historian in the reign of Augustus, either son or 
grandson of No. 1. He retained all the repub- 
lican feelings of his family, and took every op- 
portunity to attack Augustus and his friends. 
His enemies obtained a decree of the senate 
that all his writings should be burnt; where- 
upon he shut himself up in the tomb of his 
ancestors, and thus perished, about a.d. 12. 
(Sen. Oontr. 10, praef. 4 ; Suet. Cal. 16.) 

Labranda (rd Ad&pavtia : AajSpccvScos, Aa- 
$ paybrjvSs, Labrandenus), a town in Caria, 68 
stadia N. of Mylasa, celebrated for its temple 
of Zeus Stratios or Labrandenus, on a hill near 
the city (Hdt. v. 119 ; Strab. p. 659). 

Labro, a seaport of Etruna mentioned only 
in Cio. ad Q. F. ii. 6. It seems to be Liburnum 
(=Portus Pisanos), which was also Portus Her- 
culis Labronis, now Livorno [Pibae]. 

Labui or Labfltas (Adfios orAa&ovras : So bad 
Koht part of the Elbur *), a mountain of Parthia, 
between the Coronus and the Sariphi Montes 
(Pol. x. 29). 

LabynfitUB (Aaftfroros), a name given by 
Herodotus to more than one of the Babylonian 
monarohs. The Labynetus mentioned in i. 74 
as mediating a peace between Cyaxares and 
Alyattes, appears to be the same as Nabopolas- 
ser : the Labynetus mentioned in i. 77, 188, 
as a contemporary of Cyrus and Croesus seems 
to be Nabonidus, the grandson (not, as Hdt. 
■ays, the sou) of the former [pee p. 166, b]. 
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Labyrinthue. [See Diet. bfAntiq, s. v.] 
Lacedaemon (Aas«8of/uwv), son of Zeus and 
Taygete, was married to Sparta, the daughter 
of Eurotas, by whom he became the father of 
Amyolas, Eurvdioe, and Asine. He was king of 
the country which he called after his own name, 
Lacedaemon, while he called the oapitol Sparta 
after the name of hiB wife. (Pans. Mi. 1, 90; 
Apollod. iii. 10, 8.) [Spabta.] 
jLaoedaemdulus (Ao x§Satu6rtot), son of Ci- 
mon, so named in honour of the T lacedaomonians 
(Plut. Cim. 16, Per . 29). 

LaoSdas (Aeucf)bas) f or Leooedes (Hdt. vi. 127), 
king of Argos, and father of Melas (Hdt. 1. e.) 

iAeet&m, a people in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis at the foot of the Pyrenees (Plin. Mi. 22; 
Liv. xxi. 28). 

Laeh&r&S (A axdpns), an Athenian dem- 
agogue, made himself tyrant of Athens, B.c. 296, 
city was besieged by Demetrius. 


When, Athens was on the point of falling into 
the hands of Demetrius, Lachares made 


his 


escape to Thebes with the treasures of which he 
had robbed even the temples at Athens, and 
according to Pausanias was murdered for the 
sake of his wealth. This must have been many 
years later if Polyaenus is right in making him 
play the traitor at Cassandrea in 279. (Pint. 
Demetr. 88 ; Paus. i. 26, 7 ; Polyaen. vi. 7, 2.) 

L&ehei (A dxys), an Athenian commander in 
the Peloponnesian war, is first mentioned in 
b.c. 427 (Thuc. iii. 86). He was recalled in 
426 and accused by Cleon of peculation (Thuo. 
iii. 115 ; Ar. Vestp. 240, 886 : Dem. C. Timocr. p. 
740, § 127). After Cleon’s death he appears as 
commissioner for making the peace, com- 
manded the troops sent to help Argos, and was 
slain at Mantinea (Thuo. v. 19, 61, 74). A dia- 
logue of Plato bears his name. 

X&ch&sis, one of the Fates. [Moxbab.] 

Lacla or Lael&dae (Aoxfa, Aeucidbai : Acuudlfos, 
Aaxifvs), a demus in Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Oeneis, W. of and near to Athens. 

LaelnXum {Aatclviov hcpov), a promontory on 
the E. coast of Bruttium, a few mMes S. of 
Croton, and forming the W. boundary of the 
Tarentine gulf. It possessed a celebrated tem- 
ple of Juno, who was worshipped here under 
the surname of Lacinia. The remains of this 
temple are still extant, and have given the 
modem name to the promontory, Capo dells 
Colonne or Capo di Nao (va 6s). Hannibal 
dedicated in this temple a bilingual inscription 
(in Punic and Greek), which recorded the history 
of his campaigns, and of which Polybius made 
use in writing his history. (Strab. p. 261 ; Pol. 
iii. 88, 56 ; Liv. xxiv. 8, xxviM. 46.) 

Lacippo (Alecippe), a town in Hiseania 
Baetica not far from the sea, and W. of M iaoa. 

Lacmon or Lacmus (A Ac/mm', A dtpes), the 
north part of Mount Pindus, in which the river 
Aous rise! (Hdt. ix. 92; Strab. p. 271). 

Laoobrlga. 1. ( Lobera) ), a town of the Vue- 
caei in the N. of Hispania Tarraconensis on 
the road from Asturica to Tarraco. — 2. (Lagoa), 
a town on the SW. of Lusitania, E. of the 
Prom. Sacrum. 

Laoftnloa (Autwucli), sometimes called 
Laodnla by the Homans, a country of Pelopon- 
nesus, was bounded on the N. by Azgblis 
and Arcadia, on the W. by Messenia, and on 
the E. and S. by the sea. The whole 
country of Laoonioa is bounded on the W. by 
the range of Mount Taygetus, which extends in 
an unbroken line, traversed only by difficult 
mountain roads, from the N. to Us southern 
point at the promontory of Taenavum; on the 
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N. it win tapar&ted from Arcadia by the 
mountainous district of Bciritis, and from Ar- 
golis by Mount Parthenios : it was oat through 
its whole length by Mount P&rnon, which ran 
down, though in a lees unbroken line than Tay- 
getus, to the Promontory of Malea, separating 
the plain of the Eurotas from Cynubia. This 
latter district, forming the eastern coast of 
Laconica was only acquired by Sparta about 
650 b.o., and in the earlier times the territory of 
Lacedaemon was the oblong valley district or 
plain between Taygetus ana Parnes, through 
which the Eurotas flows into the Laconian 
gulf. This valley was oalled ‘ hollow Lacedae- 
mon,* and described also as full of ravines 
(Karaseva) where it is narrowed by spurs from 
the enclosing hills (Od. iv. 1 ; Strab. pp. 867, 
868). It had rich corn-land and vines and mul- 
berries, being fertile, especially on the slopes of 
the hills and in the widening plain below 
Sparta. On the other hand, the country on the 
E. of Pamon was hilly and rough, with no 
agricultural value. There were valuable mar- 
ble quarries near Taenarus. Off the coast 
shell-fish were caught, which produced a purple 
dye inferior only to the Tyrian. Laoonioa is 
well described by Euripides in hiB Oreaphontea 
{Fr. 12) as difficult of access to an enemy. On 
the N. the country could only be invaded by the 
valleys of the Eurotas ana the Oenus; the 

bamer on the west, and the want of good har- 
bours on the eaBt coast protected it from 
invasion by sea on that side. Gytheum was 
the chief harbour of Laconica. The most 
ancient inhabitants of the country are said to 
have been Cynurians and Leleges. They were 
conquered and gradually absorbed by the 
Achaeans, who were the inhabitants of the 
country in the heroic age. The Dorians after- 
wards invaded Peloponnesus and became the 
ruling race in Laconica. At first they settled 
in Sparta, nominally at peace with the old 
inhabitants of Amyclas, Phabib, Gebonthbae, 
Lab, and Aegys, but gradually they acquired 
the mastery, and a part of the old people 
of the country who submitted on terms became 
subjects of the Dorians under the name of 
Perioeei {UtploiKoi), while others, called Helots, 
were reduced to serfdom. [Diet of Antiq. art. 
Helotea ; Perioeci .] The general name for 

the inhabitants is Lao5nes (A dtevyet) or Laoe- 
but the Perioeci are 


i (AeuetdauuSifiot) 
frequently called Lacedaemonii, to distinguish 
them from the Spartans [Sparta]. 

Lacdnleus Sinus (k6\tos a cucwmfcf), a gulf 
in the S. of Peloponnesus, into which the 
Eurotas falls, beginning W. at the Prom. Tae- 
narum and E. at the Prom. Malea. 

Laetantlus, a celebrated Christian writer 
about 260-880 a.d. [Diet of Ohriat. Biogr .] 

Lact&rlus Morn or Laeus Mons, a* mountain 
in Campania, belonging to the Apennines, four 
miles E. of Stabiae, so called because the cows 
which graced upon it produoed excellent milk 
(Galen. Moth. Med* v. 12). Here Names gained 
a victory over the Goths, aj>. 668 (Procop. B . O . 
iv. 86). The name is preserved in the town 
Lettere at its foot 

Laefdes (Aas&u*), a native of Cyrene, suc- 
ceeded Aroesilaus as president of the Academy 
at Athena. The place where his instructions 
were delivered wae a garden, named the Lacy - 
d$um (Aok&cioiO, provided for the purpose by his 
friend Attains Philometor, king of Pergamum. 
This alteration in the locality of the school 
mams to have contributed to the rise of the 
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name of the NetoAcadevny. He died about 216. 
(Diog. Laert iv. 60; Cic. Ac* ii. 6, Tuac. v. 87.) 

Laa6 (Adlhj), an island off the west coast of 
Caria, opposite to MiletuB and to the bay into 
which the Maeander falls. It was celebrated 
for the defeat of the Ioniansby the Persians B.c. 
494. (Hdt. vi. 8; Thuo. viii. 17; Strab. p. 686.) 

L&don (AdSuv), the dragon which guarded the 
apples of the HesperideB, was the offspring of 
Typhon and Echidna, or of Ge, or of Phorcys 
and Ceto. Was slain by Heracles, and the 
representation of the battle was placed by Zeus 
among the stars. (Hes. Th. 888 ; Hyg. Aat ii. 6.) 

L&don (AdSwv). 1. A river in Arcadia, rising 
near Clitor, and falling into the Alpheus be- 
tween Heraea and Phrixa. In mythology 
Ladon is husband of Stymphalis, and father of 
Daphne and Metope. (Hes. Th. 844 ; Pans. viii. 
20, l.)-8. A river in Elis, rising on the fron- 
tiers of Achaia and falling into the Peneus. 

Lae5t&ni (wrongly written Laletani), a people 
on the east coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
near the mouth of the river Kubricatus (Llobre- 
gat). Their chief town waB Bargino. (Strab. 
p. 159 ; Ptol. ii. 6, 18 ; Plin. iii. 22.) 

Laelaps. [Cbphalub.] 

Laell&nus, one of the thirty tyrants, emperor 
in Gaul after the death of Pobtumus, a.d. 267, 
was slain by his own soldiers, who proclaimed 
Victorious in his stead (Eutrop. ix. 7). 

Laellui. 1. C., was from early manhood the 
friend and companion of Scipio Africanus the 
elder, and fought under him in almost all his 
campaigns. He commanded the fleet in the 
capture of New Carthage, b.c. 210 (Pol. x. 8; 
Liv. xxvi. 42) ; commanded the left wing at the 
battle of Baecula (208) ; commanded the fleet in 
the defeat of Adherbal off Godes in 206 (Liv. 
xxviii. 80) ; took an active part in the African 
campaign 204-201 ; was praetor of Sicily 196 ; 
consul 190, and obtained the province of Cisal- 

S ine Gaul (Liv. xxxvii. 47).— 8. C., sumamed 
apiens, son of the preceding. His intimacy 
with Scipio Africanus the younger was aB 
remarkable as his father’s friendship with the 
elder, and it obtained an imperishable monu- 
ment in Cicero’s treatise Laeliua sive de Ami* 
citia. He was born about 186, was tribune of 
the plebs 151; praetor 145; and consul 140. 
Though not devoid of military talents, as his 
campaign against the Lusitanian Viriathus 
proved (Cic. Brut. 21, 84, Off. ii. 11, 40), he was 
more of a statesman than a soldier, and more 
of a philosopher than a statesman. Prom Dio- 
genes of Babylon, and afterwards from Panae- 
tius, he imbibed the dootrines of the Stoic 
school (Cic. Fin. ii. 8, 24) ; his father’s friend 
Polybius was his friend also; the wit and idiom 
of Terence were pointed and polished by Ins 
and Soipio’s conversation; and the satirist 
Lucilius was his familiar companion. The 
political opinions of Laelius were different at 
different periods of his life. He endeavoured, 
probably during his tribunate, to procure a re- 
division of the public land, but he desisted from 
the attempt, and either for this forbearanoe, or 
more probably for his philosophical tempera- 
ment, received the appellation of the Wiae or 
the Prudent (Plut. Tib. Oraceh. 20; Hor. 
Sat ii. 1, 72). He afterwards became a strenu- 
ous supporter of the aristooratioal party. 
Several of his orations were extant in the time 
of Cicero, but were characterised more by 
smoothness than by power. — Laelius is the 
principal interlocutor in Cicero’s dialogue De 
Amioitia, and is one of the speakers in the De 
Senectute and in the DeBepubliea* His two 
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daughter* were married, the one to Q. Mucins 
Scaevola, the augur, ike other to 0. Fannins 
Strabo. The opinion of his worth seems to 
have been universal, and it is one of Seneca's 
injunctions to his fnend Luoilius* to live like 
Laelius » (Ben. Ejp. 104). 

LaenaJ, PopUlus. The Laenates were a 
a family of the plebeian gene Popilia, for the 
most part unfavourably distinguished for their 
sternness, cruelty, and haughtiness of character. 
For the traditional origin of the surname see 
Oio. Brut. 14, 56. 1. X., four times consul, b.c. 
859, 866, 850, 848. In his third consulship 
(860) he won a hard-fought battle against the 
Gauls, for whioh he celebrated a triumph — the 
first ever obtained by a plebeian. (Liv. vii. 28.) 
— & X., praetor 176, consul 172, and censor 159. 
In his consulship he defeated the Ligurian 
mountaineers ; and when the remainder of the 
tribe surrendered to him, he sold them all as 
slaves. (Liv. xlii. 22.) — 8. C., brother of No. 2, 
was consul 172. He was afterwards sent as 
ambassador to Antioohus, king of Syria, whom 
the senate wished to abstain from hostilities 
against Egypt. The king read the letter of 
the senate and promised to take it into consi- 
deration. Popuius straightway described with 
his cane a circle in the Band round the king, 
and ordered him not to stir out of it until he 
had given a decisive answer. ThiB boldness so 
impressed Antiochus, that he yielded to the 
demand of Borne. (Liv. xlv. 12; Yell. Pat. i. 
10; Cic. Phil. viii. 8, 28.)— 4. X., son of No. 2, 
consul B.o. 189, in the next year defeated by 
the Numantines (Liv. Ep. 66).— 5. P., consul 
182, the year after the murder of Tib. Gracchus. 
He was charged by the victorious ariBtocratical 
party with the prosecution of the accomplices 
of Gracchus ; and in this task he showed all the 
hardheartedness of hiB family. He subsequently 
withdrew himself, by voluntary exile, from the 
vengeance of G. Gracchus, and did not return 
to Borne till after his death. (Cic. Lael. 11, 
SI. pro Bom. 81, 82 ; Yell. Pat. ii. 7.) 

Laertes (A cUprrjs), king of Ithaca, was Bon 
of AcrisiuB and ChalcomeduBa, and husband of 
Anticlea, by whom he became the father of 
Odysseus and Ctimene. He took part in the 
Calydonian hunt, and in the expedition of the 
Argonauts. He was still alive when hiB son 
returned to Ithaca after the fall of Troy. 

Latirtius, DiogSnes. [Diogenes.] 

LaestrygOnes (AaiOTpirySvts), a savage race 
of cannibals, whom Odysseus encountered in his 
wanderings (Od. x. 81). They were governed 
by Antiphates and Lamus. The Greeks placed 
them on the E. coast of the island in the plains 
of Leontini, whioh are therefore called Lae- 
itrygonii Campi. (Strab. pp. 20, 22 ; Plin. iii. 
89.) The Homans, however, and more especi- 
ally the Boman poets, who regarded the Prom. 
Circeium as the Homeric island of Circe, trans- 
planted the Laestrvgones to the S. coast of 
Latium in the neighbourhood of Formiae, which 
they supposed to have been built by Lamus, 
the king of this people. [Fobxxab.1 

Lam or Levi, a Ligurian people in Gallia 
Transpadana on the river Tieinus (Pol. ii. 17). 

LaevXnui, Valerius. 1. ?., consul b.g. 280, 
had the conduct of the war against Pyrrhus. 
The king wrote to Lae vinus, offering to arbitrate 
between Borne and Tarentum ; but Lae vinus 
bluntly bade him to return to Epirus. An 
Epirot spy having been taken in the Boman 
lines on the banks of the Bizis, Laevinus showed 
him the legions under arms, and bade him tell 
W* master, if he was curious about the B om a n 


men and tactics, to come and see them. In the 
battle whioh followed, Laevinus was defeated. 
(Liv. Bp. 18 ; Pint Pyrrh. 16: Dionys. xviii. 1.) 
— & XT, praetor 215, crossed over to Greece 
and carried on war against Philip. He con- 
tinued in the command in Greece till 211, when 
he was elected consul in his absence. In his 
consulship (210) he carried on the war in Sicily, 
and took Agrigentum. He continued as pro- 
consul in Sicily for several years, and in 208 
made a descent upon the coast of Africa. He 
died 200, and his sons Publius and Marcus 
honoured his memory with funeral games and 
gladiatorial combats, exhibited during four suc- 
cessive days in the forum. (Liv. xxxi. 60.)— 
8. C., son of No. 2, was by the mother's side 
brother of M. Fulvius Nobilior, consul 189. 
Laevinus was himself consul in 176, and carried 
on war against the Ligurians. (Pol. xxii. 12! 
14 : Liv. xlii. 6, xliii. 14.) 

Lagoe or Lagbe (Aay&ri, A dyfin), a city in 
Phrygia on the road from Cibyra to Tennessus. 
(Liv. xxxviii. 16 writes Lngon for Lagoen.) 

L&gus (A dyos), a Macedonian of obscure 
birth, was the father, or reputed father, of Pto- 
lemy, the founder of the Egyptian monarchy. 
He married Arsinoe, a concubine of Philip of 
Macedon, who was said to have been pregnant 
at the time of their marriage, on which account 
the Macedonians generally looked upon Ptolemy 
as the son of Philip. (Pans. i. 6, 2 ; Curt. ix. 8.) 

Lftis (Aofj), the name of two celebrated Gre- 
cian Hetaerae, or courtesans. 1. The elder, a 
native probably of Corinth, lived in the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, and was celebrated 
as the most beautiful woman of her age • She 
was notorious also for her avarice and caprice. 
(Athen. pp. 644, 686, 687.)— S. The younger, was 
the daughter of Timanara, and was probably 
boro at Hyccara in Sicily. According to some 
accounts she was brought to Corinth when 
seven years old, having been taken prisoner in 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily, and bought 
by a Corinthian. She was a contemporary- and 
rival of Phryne. She became enamoured of a 
Thessalian named Hippolochus, or Hippostra- 
tus, and accompanied him to Thessaly. Here, 
it is said, some Thessalian women, jealous of 
her beauty, enticed her into a temple of Aphro- 
dite, and there stoned her to death. (Pint. 
Ale. 9 ; Pans. ii. 2, 6 ; Athen. p. 689.) 

Lalus (Actios), son of Labdacus, lost his father 
at an early age, and was brought up by Lyons. 
[Labdacus.] When Lycus was slain by Am- 
phion and Zethus, Laius took refuge with 
Pelops in Peloponnesus. After the death of 
Amphion and Zethus, Laius returned to Thebes, 
and ascended the throne of his father. He 
married Jocaste, and became by her the father 
of Oedipus, by whom he was slain. For details 
see Oedipus. 

L&landui, a district on the borders of Phrygia 
and Galatia, near Amorium, on the Lalannum 
Flumen, which flows from the 8. into the 
Sangarius, a little BE. of Pessinus. Becent 
discoveries of inscriptions have made it prob- 
able that this is the true reading iorAlanarum 
Flumen in Liv. xxxviii. 18, and Mandri Fontes 
for Alandri Fontes in ch. 16. 

Lalet&ni [Laeetani.] 

Lam&chus [Adpaxos), an Athenian, son of 
Xenophanes, was the colleague of Alcibiades 
and Nioias in the great Sicilian expedition. B*c. 
415. In the councils of the generals Lamacnus's 
plan was the boldest— to endeavour to capture 
the city by an immediate attack while it was 
unprepared— end this might possibly have 
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ended wo o — eful ly, feat Lamachus wm over- 
borne by hk — u— goes. He fell wider the 
1— Us of Syracuse, in a sally of the besieged. 
He appears amongst the dramatis personae of 
Aristophanes as the brave and somewhat bins* 
taring soldier. Plutarch describes him as brave, 
but so poor that on every fresh appointment 
he had difficulty in procuring his outfit. (Thuc. 
fi 8, 49, 101 ; Arist. Ach. 565, 960, 1070; Pint. 
Mml 16, Ale. 16, SO.) 

Lamdtus (Lamato), a river in Bruttiuxn. near 
Groton, which falls into the Lametious Sinus, 
Upon it was the town LawStini (S. Eufemia). 

xinla (A« fda ). 1. [Empusa.}— 2. An Athe- 
nian courtesan, mistress of Demetrius Polior- 
oetes (Plul Demetr. 16). 

Lamia, Aellus. This family claimed a de- 
scent from the mythical hero, Lamus. 1. L., a 
Bomaneques, supported Cicero in the suppres- 
sion of the Catiunarian conspiracy, B.c. 68, and 
was accordingly banished by the influence of 
the consuls Gabinius and Piso in 58. He was 
subsequently recalled from exile, and during the 
civil wars espoused Caesar’s party. (Cic. pro 
Sett. 12, 29 { ad Att. adii. 45, ad Fam. xL 16 ; 
Val. Max. i. 8.) — 8. L., son of the preceding, 
and the friend of Horace, was consul a.d. 8. 
He was made praefectus urbi in 82, but he died 
in the following year. (Dio Cass, lviii. 19 ; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 27 ; Hor. Od. i. 26, iii. 17.)— 8. L., was 
married to Domitia Longina, the daughter of 
Corbulo ; but during the lifetime of VeBpasian 
he was deprived of her by Domitian, who sub- 
sequently married her. Lamia was put to 
death by Domitian after his accession to the 
throne. (Dio Cass. lxvi. 8 ; Suet. Dom. i. 10.) 

Lamia (Aafda : Act futis, Aafitdorps : Zeitun 
or Zeituni ), a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, 
situated on the small river Aohelous, and fifty 
stadia inland from the Maliao gulf, on which 
it possessed a harbour, called Phalara (Strab. 
pp. 488, 485). It has given its name to the war 
which was carried on by the confederate Greeks 
against Antipater after the death of Alexander, 
B.c. 828. The confederates under the command 


of Leosthenes, the Athenian, defeated Anti- 
pater, who took refuge in Lamia, where he was 
besieged for some months. Leosthenes was 
killed during the siege; and the confederates 
were obliged to raise it in the following year 
(822), in consequence of the approach of Leon- 
natus. The confederates under the command 
el Antiphilus defeated Leonnatus, who was 
slain in the action. Soon afterwards Antipater 
was joined by Craterus ; and thus strengthened 
he gained a decisive victory over the confede- 
rates at the battle of Cranon, which put an 
end to the Lamian war. (Diod. xviii.j Pol. 
ix. 29.) 

Lamialum (Laminitanus), a town of the Car- 
petani in Hispania Tarraconensis, ninety-five 
mil— SE. of Toletum (PtoL ii. 6, 57). 

La-pa. or Lappa (A dpuni, A dvmj : Ao/zwouos, 
AmpurtVs, near Argyropoli »), a town in the N. 
of Crete, a little inland, S. of Hydramum 
(Strab. p. 475 ; PtoL iii. 17, 10). 

La— —a (4 Adpwtta) or Lamptus Xons, a 
part of the mountain range of Ebymanthus, 
on the frontiers of Achaia and Elis. 

Lamp$tI5 (AaprcrM, daughter of Heli— by 
the nymph Neaera. She and her sister Phae- 
thnsa tended the flocks of their father in Sicily. 
In some legends she appears as one of the 
i of Phegthon. [Helios.] 

l (Aduwmv), an Athenian, a celebrated 
_ p and interpreter of oracles. In con- 
junction with Xenooritus, he led the colony 
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which founded Thurii in Italy, b.c. 448. (Diod. 
xii. 10 ; Aristoph. Av. 521, 988.) 

Lampenla, or -lum (AoumGrtta, -dytov), a 
town of Mysia, in the Tread, near the borders 
of Aeolia (Hdt. v. 26 ; Strab. p. 610). 

Lampra, Lamprae, or Lamptrae (Ao/crpd, 
Aajtirpat, Aapirrpai : Aa/xirpetff : La/morioa), a 
demus on the W. coast of Attica, near Asty- 
palaea, belonging to the tribe Erechtheis. 

Lamprldlus, Aelius. [Scbiptores Hibto- 
riae Auoustae.] 

Lamps&cus {Adptycutos : Aafiopcuaivts : Lap- 
saki , Bn.), an important city of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, on the coast of the Hell— pent, possessed 
a good harbour. It stood on the site of a town 
called Pityusa or Pityeia, which existed before 
the colonisation by Ionians. {II. ii. 829 ; Strab. 
p. 589.) It was celebrated for itB wine; and 
was one of the cities assigned by Xerxes to 
Themistocles for hiB maintenance (Thuc. i. 
188 ; Plut. Them. 29). It was the chief seat of 
the worship of Priapus ; and the birthplace of 
the historian Charon, the philosophers Adi- 
mantus and Metrodorus, and the rhetorician 
Anaximenes. Lampsacus was a colony of the 



Coin of L&mps&ona, 2nd cent. b.c.. 

Obv., head of bearded Dionysoa; rev., aamvakhkon; 
Apollo with lyre ; magistrate's name, xokpatoy toy 
KN—ANOY. 

Phocaeans : the name of the surrounding dis- 
trict, Bebrycia, connects its old inhabitants 
with the Thracian Bebryces. 

L&mus (A d/ios), son of PoBeidon, and king 
of the La— trygones, was said to have founded 
Formiae, in Italy. [Fobmiae.] 

Lamus (A duos : Lamas), a river of Cilicia, 
the boundary between Cilicia Aspera and Cilicia 
Campestris ; with a town of the same name 
(Strab. p. 671). 

Lancia (Lancienses). 1. (Sollanco or Sol- 
lancia, near Leon), a town of the Astures in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, nine miles E. of Legio. 
—2. Suraamed Oppidana, a town of the Vet- 
tones in Lusitania, not far from the sources 
of the river Munda. 

Langobardi or Longobardi, corrupted into 
Lombards, a Gorman tribe of the Suevic race. 
They dwelt originally on the left bank of the 
Elbe, near the river Saale ; but they afterwards 
crossed the Elbe, and dwelt on the E. bank of 
the river, where they were for a time subj— t 
to Maroboduus in the reign of Tiberius. (Tac. 
Ann. zii. 17, Germ. 40 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 106 : Strab. 
p. 290.) Of their wanderings after this there 
is no record for four centuries ; but, like mos t 
of the other German tribes, they migrated south- 
wards, and in the second half of the fifth 
century appeared again on the N. bank of the 
Danube, m Upper Hungary. Here they de- 
feated and aim— t annihilated the Heruli. In 
the middle of the sixth century they crossed 
the Danube, at the invitation of Justinian, and 
settled in Pannonia. Here, after thirty years' 
oonflict, they destroyed the Gepidae. In aj>. 
598, Alboin, their king, led his nation across 
the Julian Alps, and conquered the plains of 
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N. Italy, which hare thenoe received the name 
of Lombardy. Here he founded the kingdom 
of the Lombards, which existed for upwards of 
two centuries, till its overthrow by Charles the 
Great. — Paulus Diaconos, who was a Lombard 
by birth, derives their name of Langobardi 
from their lone beards : others take it to mean 
'having long battle-axes ’ ; but modem philo- 
logists generally reject both these etymologies, 
and suppose the name to have reference to their 
dwelling on the banks of the Elbe, B&rde 
signifying a plain on the bank of a river. 

Xanloe (Aovficrj), nurse of Alexander the 
Great, and sister of Clitus (Arrian, iv. 9). 

XA&ttvXum (Lanuvlnus : Lavigna), an an- 
cient city in L&tium, situated on a hill of the 
Alban Mount, not far from the Appia Via, and 
subsequently a Roman municipium (Dionys. v. 
61 ; Liv. viii. 14), yet its chief magistrate, as at 
Aricia, TuscuLom, and other places, retained the 
old name of dictator (Cio. pro Mil. 10, 27). It 
possessed an ancient temple of Juno Sospita. 
[See p. 468, a.] Under the empire it obtained 
importance as the birthplace of Antoninus Pius. 

Ladcdon (AookSwv), a Trojan, who plays a 
prominent part in the poBt-Homerio legends, 
was a son of Antenor or Acoetes, and a priest 
of the Thymbraean Apollo. He tried to dissuade 
his countrymen from drawing into the city the 
wooden horse which the Greeks had left behind 
them when they pretended to sail away from 
Troy. But, as ne was preparing to sacrifice a 
bull to Poseidon, suddenly two serpents were 
seen swimming towards the Trojan coast from 



Laoooon. (From the group by Agesander and Atheno- 
doros, now in the Vatiean.) 

Tenedos. They made for Laoooon, who, while 
all the people took to flight, remained with his 
two sons standing by the altar of the god. The 
serpents first coiled around the boys, and then 
around the father, and thus all three perished. 
The serpents then glided away to the acropolis 
of Troy, and disappeared behind the shield of 
Tritoms. The reason why Laocoon suffered 
this fearful death is differently stated. Accord- 
ing to some, it was because he had run his 
lance into the side of the horse ; according to 
others, because, contrary to the will of Apollo, 
he had married and begotten children; or, 
according to others again, because Poseidon, 
being hostile to the Trojans, wanted to show to 
the Trojans in the person of Laoooon what fate 
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all of them deserved. (Verg. Aon. ii. 201; 
Toots, ad Lye. 847; Hyg. Fab. 186; Quint. 
Smym. xii. 898.) Sophocles wrote a play on 
this subject, of which a few fragments remain 
— among them the line quoted in Aristoph. 
Ban. 666. His death also formed the subject of 
many ancient works of art ; and a magnificent 
group, engraved above, representing the father 
and his Bons entwined by the serpents, is pre- 
served in the Vatican. [Agebandbb.] 

Ladd&mas (Aaobd/uas). 1. Son of Aloinons, 
king of the Phaeacians, and Arete (Od. vii. 
170). — & Son of Eteooles, and king of Thebes, 
in whose reign the Epigoni marched against 
Thebes. In the battle against the Bpigoni, he 
slew their leader Aegialeus, bnt Was himself 
slain by Alcmaeon. Others related that, after 
the battle was lost, Laodamas fled to the 
Encheleans in Hlyricnm. (Apollod. iii. 7, 8; 
Paus. ix.5, 7; Hdt. v. 61.) 

Laddftmla (Act M/uia). 1. Daughter of Acas- 
tus, and wife of Protesilaus. When her hus- 
band was slain before Troy, she begged the 
gods to be allowed to converse with him for 
only three hours. The request was granted. 
HermeB led Protesilaus back to the upper 
world, and when Protesilaus died a second 
time, Laodamia died with him. (Ov. Her. xiii., 
Pont. iii. 1, 110 ; Lucian, Dial. Mort . xxiii. l.j 
A later tradition states that, after the second 
death of Protesilaus, Laodamia made an image 
of her husband, to which she payed divine 
honours ; but as her father Acastns interfered, 
and commanded her to burn the image, she 
herself leaped into the fire (Hyg. Fab. 108, 
104).— 2. Daughter of Bellerophontes, became 
by Zeus the mother of Sarpedon, and was killed 
by Artemis (II. vi. 197). 

Laddlod (A aobltcp). 1. Daughter of Priam 
| and Hecuba, and wife of Helicaon. Some relate 
that she fell in love with Acamas, the son of 
Theseus, when he came with Diomedes as 
ambassador to Troy, and that she became by 
Acamas the mother of Munitus. On the death 
of this son, she leaped down a precipice, or was 
swallowed up by the earth, (it. iii. 128 ; Pans, 
x. 26 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 518, 647.) — 2. Daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra (II. ix. 146), 
called Electra by the tragic poetB. [Electba.] 
— 8. Mother of Seleucns Nicator, the founder 
of the Syrian monarchy.— 4. Wife of Antiochus 

11. Theos, king of Syria, and mother of Seleu- 
cus Callinicus. For details, see p. 76, b.— 5. Wife 
of Seleucns Callinicus, and mother of Seleucus 
Ceraunus and Antiochus the Great.-— 6. Wife of 
Antiochus the Great, was a daughter of Mithri- 
dates IV. king of Pontus, and granddaughter of 
No. 4.-7. Wife of Achaeus, the cousin and 
adversary of Antiochus the Great, was a sister 
of No 6.-8. Daughter of Antiochus the Great 
by his wife Laodice [No. 0]. She was married 
to her eldest brother Antiochus, who died in his 
father's lifetime, 196.— 9. Daughter of Seleucus 
IV. Philopator, was married to Perseus, king of 
Macedonia.— 10. Daughter of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, was married to the mpostor Alex- 
ander Balas.— 11. Wife and also sister of 
Mithridates Eupator (commonly called the 
Great), king of Pontus. Daring the absence of 
her husband, she was unfaithful to him, and on 
his return attempted his life by poison. Her 
designs were, however, betrayed to Mithridates 
who put her to death (Justin, xxxviL 8).— 

12. Another sister of Mithridates Eupator, 
married to Ariarathes VI., king of Cappadooia, 
after whose death she married Nioamedes, king 
of Bithynia, 
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UMMt (A tMcnai Aoutitterit, Laodio ensis, 
%hfk mm of fix Greek cities in 
▲sift, lour of which (besides another now un- 
known) were founded by Seleuous I. Nicator, 
ftnd named in honour of his mother Laodioe, 
the other two by Antioohusll. and AntioohusL 
or HI. [See Nos. 1 and 5.] — L L. ftd Lycum (A. 
wpbs r£ Afoy, EsW-Hiwor, Ru.), ft city of Asia 
Minor, stood on a ridge of hills near the S. bank 
of the river Lyons (0horuk-8u) } a tributary of 
the Maeander, a little to the W. of Colossae, and 
to the S. of Hierapolis, on the borders of Lydia, 
Garia, and Phrygia, to each of which it is 
assigned by different writers ; but after the 
definitive division of the provinces, it is reckoned 
as belonging to Great Phrygia, and under the 
later Roman emperors it was the capital of 
Phrygia Pacatiana. It was founded by Anti- 
oohus II. Theos, on the site of a previously 
existing town, and named in honour of his wife 
Laodioe. It passed from the kings of Syria to 
those of Pergamum, and from them to the 
Romans, to whom Attains IIL bequeathed hiB 
kingdom, and who included it in the province 
of Asia. At first it was comparatively an insig- 
nificant place, and it suffered much from the 
frequent earthquakes to which its Bite seems 
to be more exposed than that of any other 
city of Asia Minor, and also from the Mith- 
ridatic war (Appian, Bell. Mithr. 20). Under 
the later Roman republic and the early em- 
perors, it rose to importance ; and, though more 
than once almost destroyed by earthquakes, it 
was restored by the aid of the emperors and 
the munificence of its own citizens, and became, 
next to Apamea, the greatest city in Phrygia, 
and one of the most flourishing in Asia Minor. 
(Plin. v. 106; Strab. p. 678; Tac. Ann. xiv. 27.) 
The magnificent ruins of the city comprise an 
aqueduct, a gymnasium, several theatres, and 
an almost perfect stadium. This prosperity was 
owing in great measure to its situation on the 
traffic routes from Asia to the coasts. It stood 
at the junction of roads leading from EpheBus 
and from Smyrna through Cibyra to Attalea, 
and also by way of Apamea to Nioomedia in the 
north and Ioonium or Ancyra in the east. It 
was enriched also by its trade in wool and 
manufacture of cloth (Strab. lx . ; Gio. ad Fatn. 
ii. 17, iii. 6). [For its importance in the history 
of the Church, see Diet, of the Bible .] — 2. 1. 
Cfttftoeoaumene or Oombusta (A. ^ KwraKCKav- 
p&vn, i.e. the burnt : Ladik, Ru.), a city of Ly- 
eaonia, N. of Ioonium, on the high road from 
the W. coast of Asia Minor to the Euphrates, 
and in the Byzantine period having direct com- 
munication with Dorylaeum and the north. 
Whether its name is due to its having been 
burnt and rebuilt is not recorded. It can have 
no connexion with the volcanic district called 
KaraK9Kaun4nf t which is in quite another part 
of Asia Minor. [See p. 207?)— 3. L. ad Mare 
(A. #wl rv Bahdrrp : Juadiktyeh), a city on the 
coast of Syria, about fifty miles S. of Antioch, 
was built by Seleuous L on the site of an earlier 
city, called Raxnitha or A «wc^ 'Akt^. It had 
the best harbour in Syria, and was celebrated 
for its traffic in wine and fruit. In the civil 
contests during the later period of the Syrian 
kingdom, Laodioea obtained virtual indepen- 
dence, in which it was confirmed probably by 
Pompey, and certainly by Julius Caesar, who 
greatly favoured the city. In the civil wars, 
after Caesar’s death, the Laodioeans were 
eetarely punished by Cassius for their ad- 
hstosnoe toDolabella, and the city again suffered 
tp the Parthian invasion of Syna, but was i 
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recompensed by Antony with exemption from 
taxation. Herod the Great built the Laodicean* 
an aqueduot, the ruins of which still exist. It 
is mentioned occasionally as an important city 
under the later Roman empire; and, after the 
conquest of Syria by the Arabs, it was one of 
those places on the coast whioh still remained 
in the hands of the Greek emperors, and with 
a Christian population. It was taken and 
destroyed by the Arabs in 1188. It is now a 
Turkish village, with considerable ruins of the 
ancient city. (Strab. pp. 761, 762.) — 4. L. ad 
Libanum (A. A t0avdu, *pbs Aifiarf), a city of 
Coele- Syria, at the N. entrance to the narrow 
valley (aithdv), between Libanus and Antili- 
banus. During the possession of Coele- Syria 
by the Greek kings of Egypt, it was the border 
fortress of Syria, and the chief city of a district 
called Laodicene. (Strab. p. 766 ; Plin. v. 82.)— 
6. A city in the SE. of Media, near the boundary 
of Persis, founded either by Antiocbus I. Soter 
or Antiochus EL the Great (Strab. p. 624 ; Plin. 
vi. 116}.— 6. In Mesopotamia (Plin. vi. 117). 

Ladu&ous (AooHSkos). L Son of Bias and 
Pero, took part in the expeditions of the Argo- 
nauts, and of the Seven against Thebes. (Ap. 
Rh. i. 119 ; Apollod. iii. 6, 4.)— 2. Son of Ante- 
nor (IZ. iv. 87). 

Ladm&don (Aaoptbtnr). 1. King of Troy, son 
of Ilus and Eurvdice, and father of Priam, 
Hesione, and other children (IZ. xx. 286 ; 
Apollod. iii. 12, 8). Poseidon and Apollo, who 
had displeased Zeus, were doomed to serve 
Laomedon for wages. Accordingly, Poseidon 
built the wallB of Troy, while Apollo tended the 
king’s flocks on Mount Ida. When the two 
gods had done their work, Laomedon refused 
them the reward he had promised them, and 
expelled them from his dominions. (IZ. xxi. 
441-467 ; Hor. Od. iii. 8, 21.) Poseidon in wrath 
let loose the sea over the lands, and also sent a 
sea-monster to ravage the country. The Homeric 
account states that Heracles was induced to 
build a wall as a protection against the sea- 
monster by the promise mentioned below. This 
is expanded by a later tradition (Schol. ad loe.) 
into a story like that of Andromeda, that by 
command of an oracle the Trojans were obliged, 
from time to time, to sacrifice a maiden to the 
monster ; and on one occasion it was decided 
by lot that Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon 
himself, shonld be the victim. But it happened 
that Heracles was just returning from his ex- 
pedition against the Amazons, and he promised 
to save the maiden if Laomedon would give 
him the horses which Tros had once received 
from Zeus as a compensation for Ganymedes. 
(IZ. v. 266.) Laomedon promised to give them, 
but again broke his word, when Heracles had 
killed the monster and saved Hesione. Here- 
upon Heracles sailed with a squadron of six 
snips against Troy, killed Laomedon, with all 
his sons, except Podaroes (Priam), and gave 
Hesione to Telamon. (IZ. v. 640, xx. 146 : Diod. 
v. 82, 49 ; Apollod. ii. 6, 6.) It will be seen 
that, excepting the episode of Hesione, all the 
ints in Laomedon’s story appear in the Iliad. 
ie account of the wall built oy Heracles has 
all the appearance of a tradition derived from 
an ancient wall against encroachments of the 
sea. Priam, as the son of Laomedon, is called 
Laomedontiades ; and the Trojans, as the sub- 
jects of Laomedon, are called Laomedoatiddae. 
— 8. Of Mytilene, was one of Alexander’s 
generals, and after the king's death (b.c. 818), 
obtained the government of Syria. He was 
afterwards defeated bjr Nicanqr, the general of 
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Ptolemy, meA deprived of Syria. (Arrian, An. 
I2L6; Died, xviii. 89.) 

Laptthlis or Lapathus (A AdmdJos : 
AawjBtot, Lapitho or Lapta), an 

important town on the N. ooaat of Cyprus, on a 
river of the same name, E. of the Prom. Crom- 
myon {Strab. p. 682 ; Ptol. v. 14, 4 ; Plin. v. 180). 
Lapnrla, a surname of Artemis. [See p. 

12 LapjiyttIus (Aaftitrrios), a mountain in 
Boeotia, between Coronea and Orohomenus, on 
which was a temple of Zeus Laphystius (Pans, 
i. 24, 2. ix. 84, 6). 

Laplddi Caxapi. [Campi Lapidei.] 

Lfcplthae (Aair(deu), an ancient race, with a 
mythical anoestor Lapithei, son of Apollo 
(Diod. iv. 69), dwelling m Thessaly, in the lower 
valley of the Peneus, who are described as 
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La plth a and Centaur. (From a painting on marble at Herculaneum J 

being akin to the Pelasgians — i.e. they were pre- 
historic inhabitants of that district. In the 
Iliad they are mentioned only as a warlike race 
among the combatants defending the Greek 
wall, and one of their leaders is named Piri- 
thous (17. xii. 128, 181). In the Odyssey there 
is mention of their fight with the Centaurs, 
who had gone to the house of Pirithous, the 
king of the Lapithae (xxi. 295), and this became 
the most famous part of their legendary his- 
tory. According to the full development of the 
story, the Lapithae were governed by Pirithous, 
who, being a son of Irion, was a half-brother of 
the Centaurs. The Centaurs, therefore, de- 
manded their share in their father’s kingdom, 
and a war arose between them, which was at 
length terminated by a peace. But when 
Pirithous married Hippodamia, and invited the 
Centaurs to the marriage feast, the latter, fired 
by wine and urged on by Ares, attempted to 
carry off the bride and the other women. 

Thereupon a bloody conflict ensued, in whioh 
the Centaurs were defeated by the Lapithae. 

(Strabjpp. 489-441 ; Diod. iv. 70; Ov. Met. xii. 

210; Hor. Od. i. 18, 6.) It is probable that 
many of the details were found in the Cydio 
poets, and that the story arose out of fights 
between the Lapithae and ruder mountain 
tribes, who appear as the Centaurs, and whom 
they drove back. A further Dorian tradition 
tells that Heracles helped the Dorians against 
the Lapithae, who were defeated. [Abgimvs.] 

The Attic legend makes Theseus help Pirithous 
and the Lapithae against the Centaurs. [The- 
beub.] It is likely that the story of Heracles 
!**• to do with Dorian victories pyer $he Lap 


thae, some of whom were at one time or other 
driven southwards from Thessaly into Attica; 
and this may have been at the time of the 
Dorian movement towards the Peloponnesus. 
The part which the Lapithae had in forming 
the population of Attica is signified by the 
heroon of Pirithous in Attica (Pans. i. 80, 4), 
and by his connexion in Attie legends with 
Theseus ; and several Athenian families traced 
their descent from the Lapithae. The fight of 
the Lapithae and Centaurs was a favourite 
subject in art. Pausanias mentions a painting 
of it in the temple of Theseus at Athens, ana 
a famous soulpture on the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia (Paus. i. 17, 2, v. 10, 8). [Centatjbl] 
Lar or Lars, was an Etruscan title or prae- 
nomen, borne, for instance, by Pomona and 
Tolumnius. From the Etruscans it passed 
into Borne Roman families, 
whence we read of Lar 
Herminius, who was con- 
sul b.c. 448. This word 
signified lord, king, or hero 
in the Etruscan. (Liv. ii. 
9, iii. 66, iv. 17.) 

Lara. [Laiiunda.] 
Laranda (r& Aapav&o: 
Larenda or Caramcm), a 
considerable town in the 
S. of Lycaonia, on the 
road from Iconium to Se- 
leucia, at the N. foot of 
M. Taurus, in a fertile dis- 
trict; taken by storm by 
Perdiccas, but afterwards 
restored. It was used by 
the Isaurian robbers as 
one of their strongholds. 
(Strab. p. 569 ; Diod. 
xviii. 22 ; Amm. Mare, 
xiv. 2.) 

Larentla. [Acca Labentia.] 

Lares, Roman tutelary deities of the house- 
hold and all that belonged to it, and also (as L. 
Compitales, L. Yiales) of roads and crossways 
[see below]. Their original significance, how- 
ever, is by no means certain. In Latin litera- 
ture they are so closely connected with the 
Penates as to be almost equivalent to them; 
but there io little doubt that the two classes of 
deities were originally far more distinct than 
they appear to be in writers of Cicero’s time 
and later. They have been often compared to 
the Greek fjpues; but this again is with some 
reason regarded as part of a later tendency to 
accommodate Latin religion to certain ideas of 
Greek philosophy. It is commonly said that 
the name is the same as the Etruscan Larth or 
Lars, and that therefore Lares means * lords ’; 
but it is by no means certain that the word 
is of Etruscan origin at all. The oldest Latin 
form is Loses, under which title the Lares are 
invoked in the Arval hymns ; and, though this 
word may some day be proved to be borrowed 
from the Etruscans, our present knowledge of 
the Etruscan language does not warrant more 
than conjecture. The Lares in old formulas 
appear to be the gods of country places with 
sawed groves (Cic. Legg. ii. 8, 19), whence it is 
deduced that the Lar was first the protector of 
the whole property, including the domus and 
famiUa of the Roman landowner, and then,, as 
Lar Familiaris , was particularly connected 
with the household. It is, however, more natu- 
ral that the worship should extend from the 
household to the community than conversely, 
A somewh^ different view of their origin trypgg 
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thorn to * worship of ancestors, on the theory 
that the Lares were spirits of ancestral founders, 
who were in old times actually buried within 
the precincts of the house (Serv. ad Aen . vi. 
158; of. Cio. Legg. ii. 88, 58 ; Isid. Orta. xv. 11 ; 
August. 0. D. ix. 11). Support may be found 
for this view in the traditions which make Lara 
or Lftrunda the mother of the Lares and also a 
deity of the underworld, and Mania mother 
alike of Lares and Manes [Labunda ; Mania]. 
Chi the other hand, the legend of the birth of 
Serrius Tullius from the Lar Faaniliaris (Dionys. 
iv. 8 ; Plin. xxxvi. 204) does not agree with the 
theory that the Lar was the spirit of an ances- 
tor, nor is there any proof of the antiquity of 
such a belief. Another view deserves consider- 
ation, and is perhaps right : that the Lar Fami- 
liaris was originally only another name for the 
Genius Domus [see Genius], and that the two 
Lares Compitales of the neighbourhood were 
afterwards united with him an the household 
worship. In pre-Ciceronian times the Lar 
Familiaris was spoken of in the singular, as the 
guardian of the house. He is introduced in 
the prologue of the Aulidaria of Plautus 
in person, watching over the fortunes of the 
house, and acting in much the same way as a 
‘brownie’ would act in northern legenis (cf. 
Trinumm. 89). As he belonged to the house, 
his name was used for the house itself (Hor. 
Od. i. 12, 48; Sail. Oat. 21; Mart. xi. 82, 2; 
Stat. Sih). ii. 8, 16). In Cicero and afterwards 
the name appears in the plural (perhaps for the 
reason mentioned above), and often associated 
with the Dei Penates or gods of the household 
store (Cic. pro Dom. 41, 108 ; Rep. v. 5, 7), the 
ideas of Penates and Lares being apparently as 
closely connected as our ‘hearth and home. 1 
In the private worship of the household, images 
of the Lares were placed in a shrine ( sacrarium 
or lararium), to which offerings were made at 
meal-time : the Lares were crowned and re- 
ceived special offerings on Kalends, Ides and 
Nones, or on the birthday of the master of the 
house [Diet, of Ant. art. Larariurri] ; their 
images were polished with wax and therefore 
* renidentes ’ (Hor. Epod. 2, 66 ; cf. Juv. xii. 87). 
The bride on her first entry, or a member of the 
family returning from abroad, paid honour to 
them. Besides this private worship the Lares 
Compitales or Viales, called collectively Lares 
Publici (Plin. xxi. 11), were honoured by the 
community. These deities were two in number, 
probably because one belonged to each intersect- 
ing road: in mythology, they were the twin 
sons of Mercury and Lara or Larunda. They 
were the protectors, not merely of the crossways, 
but of the neighbourhood generally. [For the 
offerings, see Diet, of Ant. art. Compitalia .] 
The same worship existed in old times at in- 
tersecting mei of Borne, where shrines of the 
Laces were placed ; but Augustus gave it greater 
importance and associated his own Genius with 
the two Lares Compitales (Ov. Fast. v. 145 ; 
Hor. Od. v. 5, 89 ; Genius). The state had its 
Lares praestites, and protection was sought 
by travellers from Lares permarini, to whom a 
temple in the Campus Martins was dedicated, 
B.c. 179. A temple to the state Lares on the 
Yia Sacra near the Palatine was dedicated by 
AngustuB to replace an ancient altar (Ov. Fast . 
▼. 129, vi. 791 ; Mon. Aneyr. iv. 7). In art, the 
Lares were represented by two figures with the 
toga girt up {incineti, succinct *, Ov. Fast. ii. 
884 ; Pert. v. 81), crowned with wreaths, bearing 
a drinking-horn or rhvton in their hands and 
ftosnetimes a patera* Sometimes a dog is placed 
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by them to represent watchfulness (Ov. Foot. 
v. 142). In a painting from Pompeii, Vesta 
stands between them, and the Genius is repre- 
sented by a snake below. 

Lares (Adpijs : Alarbous), a city of N. Africa, 
in the Carthaginian territory (Bysaoena), SW. 
of Zama; a place of some importance at the 
time of the war with Jugurtha (Sail. Jug. 90; 
Ptol. iv. 8, 88). 

Largos, Scribonlus. [Scbibonxub.] 

Larmum (Larinas, -atis : Larino ), a town of 
the Frentani (whence the inhabitants are called 
Larinates oognomine Frentani; Plin. iii. 106), 
on the river Tifernus, and near the borders of 
Apulia, subsequently a Roman municipinm 
(Cic. pro Cluent. 4, 10), possessed a consider- 
able territory extending down to the Adriatic 
sea. The speech of Cicero pro Cluentio enters 
largely into the local affairs of Larinum. 

Larissa (Arfpurcra), the name of several Pelas- 
gian places, whence Larissa is called in my- 
thology the daughter of Pelaagus (Pans. u. 
24, 1). I. In Europe. 1. ( Larissa or Larisa), 
an important town of Thessaly, in Pelasgiotis, 
situated on the Penens, in an extensive plain. 
It was once the capital of the Pelasgi, and had 
a democratical constitution, and hence allied 
itself to Athens in the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. 
ii. 22 ; Ar. Pol. v. 6), but subsequently became 
subject to the Macedonians. It retained its 
importance under the Romans, and was the 
seat of the district council or diet which the 



Coin of Larissa in Thessaly. (Early in 4th cent. B.C.) 
Obv., head of nymph Larissa; rev., aapixaion, horse (a 
ooxnmon type for the equestrian people of Thessaly). 


Thessalians were allowed to retain for their 
local affairs. (Appian, B.C. ii. 88 ; Pint. Caes. 
48 ; cf. Liv. xxxvi. 8, xlii. 88.) After the time 
of Constantine the Great it became the capital 
of the province of Thessaly.— -2. Sum&med 
Crezuaste (tj Kpcfuurrfi), another important 
town of Thessaly, in Phthiotis, situated on a 
height, whence probably its name, and distant 
20 stadia from the Maliao gulf (Strab. pp. 
485, 440). II. In Asia. 1. An ancient city on 
the coast of the Troad, near Hamaxitus (Thuc. 
viii. 101 ; Strab. p. 620).— 8. L. PhrioOnis (A. 
4 tyiiewm, also al At\pur<rai), a city on the 
coast of Mysia, near Cyme (hence called 4 wtpl 
tV Ktf/ujy), of Pelasgian origin, but colonised 
by the Aeoli&ns, ana made a member of the 
Aeolic confederacy. It is probably the Larissa 
mentioned by Homer (II. if. 841 ; Strab. p. 621). 
It was also called the Egyptian Larissa (4 
Klyvwria), because Cyrus the Great settled in 
it a body of his Egyptian mercenary soldiers 
(Xen. Sell. iii. 1, 7).— 8 . L. Ephesia (A. 4 
*E 4*<rla), a city of Lydia, in the plain of the 
Capster, on the N. side of M. Messogis, NE. of 
Ephesus ; with a temple of Apollo Larissaeus 
(Strab. pp. 440, 620).— i. In Assyria, an ancient 
city on the E. bank of the Tigris, soma distance 
N. of the mouth of the river Zabatas or Lycos,, 
described by Xenophon (Andb. iii. 4). It was 
deserted when Xenophon saw it ; but its bride 
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walk #101 stood, 86 feet thick, 100 foot high, 
and 8 parasangs (=60 stadia =6 geog. miles), 
in oiroiut. The site of Larissa is supposed to 
be that of the ruins near Nvnvroud, the same 
site as that of Nineveh.— 5. In Syria, ealled by 
the Syrians Sizara (Xl(apa : Kulat Sevjar), a 
eity in the district of Apaxnene, on the w. bank 
of the Orontes, about half-way between Apamea 
and Epiphania. 

Laxissus or Larisus {Adptetros, Adpieos : Bis- 
so), a small river forming the boundary between 
Achaia and Elis, rises in Mt. Scollis, and flows 
into the Ionian sea. 

Lftrlus Laous {Lake of Como), a large lake 
in Gallia Transpadana, running from N. to S., 
through which the river Adda flows (Verg. 
Georg . ii. 169 ; Strab. p. 192). After extending 
about fifteen miles, it is divided into two 
branches, of which the one to the SW. is about 
eighteen miles in length, and the one to the 
BE. about twelve miles. At the extremity of 
the SW. branch is the town of Comum ; and at 
the extremity ef the SE. branch the river Adda 
issues out of the lake. The beauty of the 
scenery is praised by Pliny, who had more than 
one villa on its banks (Plin. Ep. ix. 7). One, 
which he named Comoedia, is placed by some at 
Bellagio, on the promontory which divides the 
two branches of the lake ; and another, called 
Tragoedia, at Lenno , on the W. bank. The 
intermitting fountain of which Pliny gives an 
account {Ep. iv. 80) is still called Pliniana. 

Lars Toiumnius. [Tolumniub.] 

Lartla Gens, patrician, distinguished at the 
beginning of the republic through two of its 
members, T. Lartius, the first dictator, and Sp. 
Lartius, the companion of Horatius on the 
wooden bridge. The name soon after dis- 
appears entirely from the annals. The Lartii 
were probably of Etruscan origin, and their 
name connected with the Etruscan word Lar 
or Lars. [Lab.] 

Larunda, L&ra, or Lala was regarded as 
mother of the Lares and = Mania : she was also 
in the old Roman religion a deity of the under- 
world and bore the names Kuta or Tacita to 
signify the silence of the dead, just as the 
Manes are often called * silent.’ She was prob- 
ably also a goddess of fountains and therefore 
called daughter of the river Almo. From this 
later Roman mythology, connecting the form 
Lala with the Greek Kdhsiv and endeavouring 
to account for the name ( Silent,’ evolved the 
legend that she was a nymph who informed 
Juno of the connexion between Jupiter and Ju- 
tuma; hence the attempt to derive her name 
from AoAcii'. Jupiter deprived her of her tongue, 
and ordered Mercury to conduct her into the 
lower world. On the way thither, Mercury fell 
in love with her, and Bhe afterwards gave birth 
to two LareB. (Ov. Fast. ii. 699-616 ; Varro, 
L. L . ix. 61 ; Maorob. i. 7, 84 ; Lactant. i. 29, 
86: Mania.) 

larvae. [Le mures.] 

L&rynma {Adpvfuf a), the name of two towns 
on the river Cephissus, on the borders of 
Boeotia and Loons, and distinguished as Upper 
and Lower Larymna. The latter was at the 
mouth of the river and the former inland. 

Las (Afif : Ep. Adas : P assay a), an ancient 
town of Laconia, on the E. side of the Laoonian 
gulf, ten stadia from the sea, and S. of Gytheum. 
It is said to have been once destroyed by the 
Dioscuri, who hence received the surname of 
Lapersae, or the destroyers of Las. Under the 
Romans it was a place of no importance. 

k (Aacrufa), a town in the E. of Crete, 
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not far from the Prom. Samonium, mentioned 
in the Acts of tho Apostles (xxvii. 8). 

Lesion (A atrlw : Aauri&rtos : Lala), a fortified 
town in Elis, on the frontiers of Arcadia, and 
not far from the confluence of the Erymanthus 
and the Alpheus. This town was a constant 
source of dispute between the Eleans and Arca- 
dians. (Xen. Hell. iii. 8, 80, vii. 4, 18.) 

Lasthenes (Acurflfrijs). 1. An Olynthian, 
who, together with Eutnycratea, betrayed his 
country to Philip of Mac^don, by whom he had 
been bribed, b.c. 847 (Dam. Phil. iii. p. 186, do 
Cor. p. 241; Diod. xvi. 68).— & A Cretan, a 
principal leader in the war with the Romans. 
He was defeated and taken prisoner by Q. Me- 
tellus, 67 (Yell. Pat. ii. 84). 

Lasni (A duros), one of the principal Greek 
lyric poets, was a native of Hermione, in Ai 
lis. He iB celebrated as the founder of 
Athenian school of dithyrambic poetry, and as 
the teacher of Pindar. He was contemporary 
with Simonides, like whom he lived at Athens, 
under the patronage of Hipparchus. It would 
appear that LaBUs introduced a greater freedom, 
both of rhythm and of music, into the dithy- 
rambic ode; that he gave it a more artificial 
and more mimetic character; and that the 
subjects of his poetry embraced a wider range 
than had been customary. (Aristoph. Vesp . 
1410, Schol. ad loc. ; Hdt. vii. 6 ; Suia. s. v.) 

LatSra or Laterna Stagnant {Etang do 
Maguelonne et de Pirols), a lake formed by 
the river LeduB in the territory of NemauBua 
in Gallia Narbonensis, connected with the sea 
by a canal (Plin. ix. 29 ; Mel. ii. 6). 

Laterensis, Juventlus, was one of the accu- 
sers of Plancius, whom Cicero defended, b.c. 64. 
[Plancius.J He was praetor in 61. He served 
as a legate in the army of M. Lepidus, and 
when the soldiers of Lepidus passed over to 
Antony, Laterensis put an end to his life. 
(Appian, B. C. iii. 84.) 

Lathon, Lethon, lathes, LSthaeus (A Mmv 
Doric, A ifiBttv, AyOcuos), a river of Cyrenaioa in 
N. Africa, falling into a Laous Hesperidum, 
near the city of Hesperis or Berenice, in the 
region which the early Greek navigators identi- 
fied with the gardens of the HeBperides (Strab. 
pp. 647, 886 ; Ptol. iv. 4, 4 ; Plin. v. 81). 

L&tliUis or L&tl&ris. [Jupiter.] 

L&tlnus. 1. King of Latium, son of Faunus 
and the nymph Marica, brother of Lavinius, 
husband of Amata, and father of Lavinia,whom 
he gave in marriage to Aeneas. [Lavinia.] This 
is the common tradition; but according to 
Hesiod he was a son of Odysseus and Circe, and 
brother of Agrius, king of the Tyrrhenians 
(Hes. Th. 1018) ; according to Hyginus he was 
a son of Telemachus and Circe (Hyg. Fab. 127) ; 
while others describe him as a son of Heracles, 
by a Hyperborean woman, who was afterwards 
married to Faunus, or as a son of Heracles by 
a daughter of Faunus (Dionys. i. 48). Latinus 
as the mythical founder of the Latins was iden- 
tified with Jupiter Latiaris.— 8. A celebrated 
player in mimes {Diet, of Ant. s. v.) in the reign 
of Domitian, with whom he was a great favour- 
ite, and whom he served as a delator. He fre- 
quently acted as mimus with Thymdle as mima. 
(Suet. Dom. 16 ; Juv. i. 86 ; Mart. ii. 78, is. 89.) 

L&tlum (4 A arltnt), a country in Italy, inha- 
bited by the L&tlni. The old derivation pro- 
posed for the name, Latinus (Varro, L. L . v. 
88), latere, because Saturn there hid himself 
(Verg. Aon. viii. 82; O v. Fast. i. 288) may safely 
be rejected. It iB probably connected with 
whmft (to which root belong Ultus, side, sad 
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loter, brick) and means the plain or flat country, rival, Alba Longa, after which die was aoknow- 
This name belongs geographically to the more lodged as the head of the Latin League of thirty 
level oountrv lying between the sea on the West states. Fidenae was long disputed by the 
and the offshoot of the Apennines called the Romans and the Etruscans of VeiL The 
Sabin* hills on the East, and separated from difference made in the position of the Latin 
the higher land of Etruria by the Tiber and towns was that whereas in old times Alba 
limited to the South by the Volscian hills ; and Longa was merely a chief city among others of 
this was the extent of country occupied by the equal rights, who probably combined to appoint 
old Latins. But in historical times there are a federal commander for their united contingents 
two further extensions. (1) The territory of of troops, Rome stood on the footing of being 
Latium was subsequently extended southwards ; equal to all the rest together. The Roman 
and long before the conquest of the Latins by forces amounted to half the federal army, and 
the Romans, it stretched from the Tiber on the she received half the land and spoil taken in 
. N., to the From. Circeium and Anxur or Tarra- war. Henceforth the Latin festival was con- 
cina on the S. Even in the treaty of peace verted into a Roman one, which is the Bignifica- 
made between Rome and Carthage in b.c. tion of Livy's statement that Tarquin originated 
609, we find Antium, Circeii, and Tarra- the Feriae Latinae (Liv. v. f 17 ; Diet of Ant. 
cina, mentioned as belonging to Latium. The s. v.). The Latins asserted their independence, 
name of Latium antiquum or vetue was given to and commenced a struggle with Rome, which, 
the country from the Tiber to the From, though frequently suspended and apparently 
Circeium (Plin. iii. 68 ; Strab. p. 928). (2) The terminated by treaties, was as often renewed, 
Romans still further extended the territories of and was not brought to a final close till B.c. 840, 
Latium, by the oonquest of the Hemioi, Aequi, when the Latins were defeated by the Romans 
Volsci, and Aurunci, as far as the LiriB on at the battle of Mt. Vesuvius. The Latin League 
the S., and even beyond this river to the was now dissolved, and the supremacy of Rome 
town Sinuessa and to Mt. Massicus. This was completely established over all the Latin 
new accession of territory was called Latium towns, but with special arrangements according 
novum or adjectum (Plin. iii. 69: Strab. pp. to the will of the Romans as to what rights ana 
281-287). — Latium, therefore, in its widest sig- what land each town should retain, or whether 
nification was bounded by Etruria on the N., it should become merely a Roman municipium. 
from whioh it was separated by the Tiber ; by In some the old Latin name of dictator was still 
Campania on the S., from which it was separated retained (Cic. pro Mil . 10, 27). [For details see 
by the LiriB ; by the Tyrrhene sea on the W. ; Diet, of Ant. art. Latinitas.'] — The old Latin 
and by the Sabine and Samnite tribes on the E. towns were built for the most part on isolated 
The greater part of this country is an extensive hills, the Bides of which were made by art 
plain of volcanic origin, out of which rise an steep and almost inaccessible. They were sur- 
isolated range of mountains known by the name rounded by walls built of great polygonal stones, 
of Mons Alb anus, of which the Algidus and the remains of which excite our astonishment, 

the Tusculan hills are branches. Fart of this L&tmlous Sinus (6 Aarfutcbs k6\tos ), a gulf 

plain, on the coast between Antium and Tarra- on the coast of Ionia, in Asia'Minor, into whioh 
cina, which was at one time well cultivated, the river Maeander fell, named from M.Latmus, 
became a marsh in consequence of the rivers which overhangs it. Its width from Miletus, 
Nymphaeus, Ufens, and Amasenus finding no which stood on its S. side, to Pyrrha, was about 
outlet for their waters [Pomptinae Paludeb] ; thirty stadia (Strab. p. 686). Through the 
but the remainder of the country was celebrated changes effected on this coast by the Maeander, 
for . its fertility in antiquity. — The ancient the gulf is now an inland lake, called AJceee- 
Latins [for whose origin see p. 468], called Ohai or Ufa-Baasi. 

Pried Latini , to distinguish them from the LatlUUS (Adrpos : Monte di Palatia), a moun- 

later Latins, the subjects of Rome, formed a tain in Cana, extending in a SE. direction from 
loague or confederation, consisting of thirty the S. side of the Maeander to the NE. of 
oantons {Diet . of Ant . art. Pogue ]. The Miletus and the Sinus Latmicus. It was the 
town of Alba Longa, for which a Troian ori- mythological scene of the story of Selene and 
gin was in later times invented, was the head Endyxnion, who is hence called by the Roman 
of the league [Alba Longa]. That the So- poets ‘ Lafcmius heros ’ and ( Latmius Venator : * 
bines, who eventually coalesced with the he had a temple on the mountain, and a cavern 
Latins to form the state of Rome, had in the in its side was shown as his grave. [Endykion.] 
first place occupied part of Latium by conquest, LatoMci, a Cel tic people in the BW. of Pau- 
ls a probable conclusion both from the Roman nonia on the river Savus, in the modern Cor- 
tr editions of Titus Tatius and from many an- niola (Ptol. ii. 16, 2; Plin. iii. 148). 
cient Roman institutions, civil and religious, of Latobrlgi, a people in Gallia Bel gica, men- 
origin ; and some have even suggested tioned, along with the Tulingi ana Rauraci, 
that the destruction of Alba Longa took place as neighbours of the Helvetii. They dwelt he- 
rn this Sabine invasion. Again, there are tween JBdle and Berne. (Caes. B. O. i. 5, 29.) 
traces of an Etruscan conquest of part of Lat6na. [Leto.1 

Latium in the name of Tuscmum itself and in Latdpdlis {Aar6xo\is : Esneh, Ru.), a city of 

the stones of the Etruscan kings at Rome; and Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, be- 
Jj is possible, as many have thought, that tween Thebes and Apollonopolis, with a temple 
Etruscan occupation of towns in Latium coin- of the god Khnem. According to Strabo the 
®ided with the period assigned in the legends to inhabitants worshipped the Nile-fish called 
the reigns of the Taiquins and Servius Tullius, latue (Strab. pp. 812, 817). 

The most probable view of the stages by which Latro, M Porcius, a Roman rhetorician in 
Rome extended her influence in Latium seems the reign of Augustus, was a S paniar d by birth* 
to be as follows. She first subdued the Latin and a xnend ana compatriot of roe elder Seneca, 
states near the Tib* and Anio, Antemnae, by whom he is frequently mentioned. Hfe 
Grustumenum, Ficulnea, Medullia, Caenina, school was much frequented at Home, and he 
Owniculum, Csmeria, Cdlatia, and then numbered among ^p^^tlmpoet^ii He 
e si d efi tP the conquest and destruction of her died 8. c. 4. (Sen, Centre?* i, 19-44, ii. 10,64 
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JtottflMdfcm (Lometto), a town of Gallia 
Transpadana between Vereellae and Ticinnm 
(PtoL iii. 1, 86) 

Laure&eum or Laurtteum (Larch, near Ena), 
a strong]^ fortified^ town on the Danube in 

legion, and the station of a Roman fleet (Amm. 
Mare. xxxi. 10). 

Laurentla, Aoea. [Acca Laubentia.] 

Laurentfus Lvdus. [Lydus.] 

Laurentum (Laurens, -ntis), one of the most 
ancient towns of Latium, situated between 
Ostia and Ardea, near the sea (Liv. i. 1; 
Dionys. i. 45 ; Strab. p. 229). It was supposed 
to have derived its name from groves of laurels, 
which (apparently like the eucalyptus) were 
found to counteract the unhealthiness of its 
marshes (Herodian, i. 12). According to Virgil, 
it was the residence of king LatinuB and the 
capital of Latium ; and it is certain that it was 
a place of importance in the time of the Roman 
kings, as it is mentioned in the treaty between 
Rome and Carthage in B. c. 509. The younger 
Pliny and the emperor Commodus had villas 
at Laurentum (Plm. Ep. ii.' 17). It seems 
to have been, at any rate in winter, a healthy 
place, notwithstanding the marshes in the 
neighbourhood. These marshes supplied the 
tables of the Romans with excellent boars 
(Verg. Atm. x. 107, 709 ; Hor. Sat. ii. 4, 42 ; 
Mart. x. 87, 6).— In the time of the Antonines 
Laurentum was united with Lavinium, from 
which it was only six miles distant, so that the 
two formed only one town, which was called 
Laurolavinium, and its inhabitants were named 
Laurentes Lavinates. The Bite of Laurentum 
was probably at, or near, Torre di Patemo. 

Lauret&nus Portus, a harbour of Etruria, 
between Populonia and Cosa (Liv. xxx. 89). 

Laurl&oum. [Laureacum.] 

Laurlum (A avpiov, Aavptioy), in the S. of 
Attica, a little N. of the Prom. Sunium, included 
all the hilly metalliferous district S. of a line 
drawn from Thoricus to Anaphystus. It was 
celebrated for its silver mines, which in early 
times were so productive that every Athenian 
citizen received annually ten drachmae. On 
the advice of Themistocles, the Athenians 

before the invasion of fences. In the time of 
Xenophon the produce of the mines was 100 
talents. They gradually became less and less 
productive, and in the time of Strabo they 
yielded nothing. (Hdt. vii. 144 ; Thuc. ii. 55 ; 
Xen. Mem. iii. 6, 12 ; Strab. p. 899 ; Diet, of 
Ant, art. MetaUa.) At the present time the 
mines are worked for lead, and also within 
recent years it has been found possible to obtain 
silver by re-melting the imperfectly smelted 
scoriae thrown out by the old Greeks. It is 
curious that when these refuse heaps were re- 
moved, a flower sprang up unknown to modern 
botany, whose seeds must have lain dormant 
since the old miningworks. 

Lauron (Lowry, w. of Xuoor in Valencia), a 
town in the E. of Hispania Tarraconensis, near 
the sea and the river Sucro, celebrated on ac- 
count of its siege by Sertorius, and as the place 
where Cn. Pompey, the Younger, was put to 
death after the battle of Munda (Appian, B. 0, 
i. 199; Pint. Bert. 18, Pomp . 18). 

Uu (Amos : Aouvos), a Greek city in Luoania, 
situated near the mouth of the river Laos, which 
fanned the boundary between Luoania and Brut- 
ttum. It was founded by the Sybarites after 
their own oity had been taken by uie inhabitants 
«f Groton, b.o. 510, but it bad disappeared in 
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the time of Pliny. (Strab. p. 258 ; Pirn. iii. 79.) 
— The gulf into which the river Laus floprea 
was also called the gulf of Laus. 

Laus Pompeii (Lodi Veechio ), a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina, NW. of Placentia, and SB. of 
Mediolanum. It was founded by the Boii (Plin. 
iii. 124), and was probably made a municipium 
by Pompeius Strabo, the father of Pompeius 
Magnus, and called by his name. 

Lausus. 1. Son of Mezentius, king of the 
Etruscans, slain by Aeneas (Verg. Aen. vii. 649, 
x. 790).— 2. Son of Numitor and brother of Ilia, 
killed bv Amulius (Ov. Fast. iv. 55). 

Lautulae, a village of the Volsoi in Latium, 
in a narrow pass between Tarracina and Fundi 
(Liv. vii. 89). 

L&verna, the Roman goddess of thieves and 
impostors. A grove was sacred to her on the 
Via Solaria, ana she had an altar near the Porta 
Lavernalis, which derived its name from her. 
(Varr. L. L. v. 168; Hor. Ep. i. 16, 60; Petron. 
140 ; Amob. iii. 26.) 

Lavlcum. [Labicum.1 

LavlnXa, daughter of LatinuB and Amata, be- 
trothed to Turous (Turnus], but afterwards 
given in marriage to Aeneas, by whom she be- 
came the mother of Aeneas Silvias (Liv. i. 1). 

Lavinium (Laviniensis : Pratica), an anoient 
town of Latium, three miles from the sea and 
Bix miles E. of Laurentum, on the Via Appia, 
and near the river Numicus, which divided its 
territory from that of Ardea. It is said to have 
been founded by Aeneas, and to have been 
called Lavinium, in honour of his wife Lavinia, 
the daughter of Latinus. (Liv. i. 1 ; Dionys. i. 
45; Strab. p. 229). It was an old religious 
centre for the Latins, having a temple of Venus 
common to the nation and administered by 
priests from Ardea (Strab. p. 282), and it was 
the sanctuary of the Penates of the Latin people 
(Varro, L. L. v. 144). Lavinium was at a later 
time united with Laurentum. [Laurentum.] 

Lazae or Laii (Aafoi, Aa(ol), a people of Col- 
chis, S. of the Phasis (Ptol. v. 10, 5). 

Leaena (A iaiva)', an Athenian hetaera, be- 
loved by Aristoglton or Harmodius. On the 
murder of Hipparchus she was put to the tor- 
ture ; but she died under her sufferings without 
making any disclosure, and, if we may believe 
one account, she bit off her tongue, that no 
secret might be wrung from her. The Athenians 
honoured her memory, and in particular by a 
bronze statue of a lioness (Alaira) without a 
tongue, on the Acropolis between the Propylaea 
and the temenos of Artemis Brauronia. (Pans, 
i. 28, 2 ; Plut. de Oarrul. 8; Polyaen. viii. 45.) 

Leagrut (Aeaypos), son of Glaucon, com- 
manded the Athenians who made the first un- 
successful attempt to colonise Ennea Hodoi 
(Amphipolis), ana fell at Drabescus (Hdt ix. 
75 ; Thuc. i. 100 ; Pans. i. 29, 4 ]l His grandson 
is ridiculed in the lines of Plato quoted by 
Athen. p. 68. 

Leander (A olavbpos or AiavSpos), the famous 
youth of Abydos, who was in love with Hero, the 
priestess of Aphrodite in Sestus, and swam every 
night across the Hellespont to visit her, and re- 
turned before daybreak. Once during a stormy 
night he perished in the waves. Next morning 
his body was washed on the coast of Sestus. 
Hero threw herself into the sea. This story is 
the subject of the poem of Musaeus, enti t led 
De Amove Herois et Leandri [MubaeubT, and 
is also mentioned by Ovid (Her. xviii. 19), Virgil, 
(Georg, iii. 258), and Statius (Theb. vi. 585). 

Learchus (A&pyor). 1. [Athakas.]— 4 Of 
Hhegium, one of those Daedalian artists who 
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stand on t too confines of the mythical and his- 
torical periods. One account made him a pupil 
of Daedalus; another, of Dipoenus and ScyUis 
(Pans. iii. 17,6). 

Llitdia (A*$dBtta : Livadhia), a town in 
Boeotia, W. of the lake Copais, between Ohae- 
ronea and Mt. Helicon, at the foot of a rock 
from which the river Hercyna flows. In a cave 
of this rock, dose to the town, was the cele- 
brated oracle of Trophonius. (Hdt. i. 46, viii. 
184: Strab. p. 418; Fans. ix. 80, 1.) 

Lebidos {A4fietiosi Ae&4bios), one of the 
twelve cities of the Ionian confederacy, in Asia 
Minor, stood on the coast of Lydia, between 
Colophon and Teos, ninety stadia E. of the pro- 
montory of Myonnesus (Strab. pp. 688, 648). 
It was said to have been built at the time of the 
Ionian migration, on the site of an earlier Carian 
city; and it flourished, chiefly by commerce, 
until Lysimaohus transplanted most of its in- 
habitants to Ephesus. In Horace’s time it was 
a proverb for desolation. (Paus. i. 9, 8, vii. 8, 2 ; 
Hor. Ep. i. 11, 7.) Near it were mineral springs 
(Hdt. i. 142 ; Thuc. viii. 19), which exist near 
Ekklesia , but no traces remain of the city. 

L8b6n or L£b£n& (AcjS^v, A«]3^va), a town on 
the S. coast of Crete, ninety stadia 3E. of G-or- 
tyna, of which it was the harbour. It possessed a 
celebrated temple of Asclepius. (Strab. p. 478.) 

Lebinthus (A4&ivdos : Lebitha ), an island in 
the Aegaean sea, one of the SporadeB, NE. of 

LeoL&eum {rb Aexdiov : AexaTos), one of the 
two harbours of Corinth, with which it was con- 
nected by two long walls. It waB twelve stadia 
from Corinth, and was situated on the Corinthian 

S lf. It had a temple of Poseidon, who was 
noe called Lechaeus. [Cobinthub.] 

Leetuxn (rb A«kt iv : O. Baba or 8. Maria), 
the SW. promontory of the Troad, is formed 
where the W. extremity of M. Ida juts out into 
the sea, opposite to the N. side of the island of 
Lesbos. It was the S. limit of the Troad ; and, 
under the Byzantine emperors, the N. limit of 
the province of Asia. An altar was shown here 
in Strabo's time, said to have been erected by 
Agamemnon to the twelve chief gods of Greece. 
{II- xiv. 294 ; Hdt. ix. 114 ; Strab. p. 605.) 

L&cythus (A favBos), a town in the peninsula 
of Sitnonia near Torone, taken by Brasidas 
(Thuc. iv. 115). 

Lida (AifSa), daughter of Thestius, whence 
she is called Thestias , and wife of Tyndareus, 
king of Sparta (Eur. I. A. 49 ; Paus. iii. 18, 8). 
According to the best known, but post-Homeric, 
legend, Zeus visited Leda in the form of a swan ; 
and she brought forth two eggs, from the one of 
which issued Helen, and from the other Castor 
and Pollux. [For the various accounts of the 
birth of Helen and her brothers, see Diosoubi ; 
Helena.] The origin of the myth is not easy 
to trace. There is no connexion in mythology 
between Zeus and the swan, which is the sacred 
bird of Apollo in the ‘ Hyperborean ’ story ; the 
swan is also a symbol of Aphrodite as goddess 
of love. ( Perhaps the origin may be that the 
•wan being a bird which breeds on the Eurotas, 
there wae a local myth about it transferred to 
Zeus. Others imagine a totem of a swan tribe. 
That Leda represents a looal deity is probable 
enough, but of what nature is as doubtful as 
the theory that she was the night and her 
daughter Helen the moon is unsatisfac tory. 

Zddoa (Attend, a town in Phoois, NW. of 
Sfthoma; the birthplaoe of Philomelas, the 
co mm a n der of the Phbcians in the Sacred war ; 
It was destroyed in this war (Pane. x. 2, 8, 88). 
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Ledut or Ledum (Let or Lee, near Mont- 
pellier), a small river in Gallia Narbousneii 
(Plin. ix. 29; Avion. Or. Mar. 590; Lateba). 

L*g&6 (A riym or Ai ryes), a people on the 8. 
shore of the Caspian sea. A branch of them 
was found by the Romans in the N. mountains 
of Albania, at the time of Pompey's expedition. 
(Strab. p. 508 ; Plut. Pomp. 850 

Legio Septima Semina {Leon), a town in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, in the country of the 
Astures, originally the headquarters of the 
legion so called (PtoL ii. 6 , 80 ; Tac. Hist. ii. 
67, 86, iii. 7). 

Ldltus (A faros), son of Alector or Alectryon, 
by Cleobule, father of Peneleus, one of the Ar- 
gonauts, commanded the Boeotians in the war 
against Troy (II. ii. 494, xvii. 602 ; Paus. ix. 4, 8). 

Lel&ntus Campus (rb A^Kavrov w«8 lov), a 
plain in Euboea, between Eretria and Chaleis, 
for the possession of which these two cities often 
contended. It contained warm springs and 
mines of iron and copper. (Strab. pp. 58, 447.) 

L8l5ges (A 4\eyes), a race which in early 
times inhabited parts of Greece, Asia Minor, 
and the islands. The traditions about them 


vary greatly. In Homer they appear as an 
Asiatic race helping the Trojans {it. x. 429, xx. 
96) : Herodotus connects them with the Carians, 
and places them in the islands, subject to 
Minos (i. 171) : Pausanias also connects them 
with the CarianB, and places them in Pylus and 
Laconia (i. 89, 1, iii. 1, 1, iv. 1, 86, vii. 2, 7). 
Strabo, who cites Aristotle, distinguishes them 
from Pelasgians, and says that they existed in 
Asia connected with Carians, and also in Aoar- 
nania, Locris, Boeotia, Megaris, and Leucas 
(Strab. p. 821). The inference from these 
accounts is that the Leleges were a wandering, 
seafaring people of Carian rather than Greek 
origin. Their supposed settlement in many 
parts of Greece may be due to trading stations 
or to piratical enterprises. Some writers hold 
that they may have really been akin to the Greek 
races who have been mentioned, and not allied 
in origin to the Carians, who were not Greek. 
Their mythical ancestor was Lelex, king of 
Laconia. (Pans. iii. 1, 1.) 

Lelex. [Lelegeb.1 

Lemannus or Lemanus Lacus {Lake of Ge- 
neva), a large lake formed by the river Rho- 
danus, was the boundary between the old 
Roman province in Gaul and the land of the 
Helvetii. Its greatest length is fifty-five miles, 
and its greatest breadth six miles. (Caes. B. G. 
i. 8 ; MeL ii. 6 ; Strab. p. 271.) 

Lemnos {Arjfivos : A Jipvios, fern. Arj/xvtds : Sta- 
limene, i.e. els rkv A ypvov), one of the largest 
islands in the Aegaean sea, was situated nearly 
midway between Mt. Athos and the Hellespont, 
and about twenty-two miles SW. of Imbros. 
Its area is about 147 square miles. In the 
earliest times it appears to have contained only 
one town, which bore the same name as the 
island (17. xiv. 280) ; but at a later period we 
read of two towns, Myrina CPcUaeo Castro) on 
the W. of the island, sad Hephaestia or He- 
phaestias (nr. Bapanidt) on the NW., with a 
harbour. (Hdt. vi. 140; PtoL iii. 18, 4; Plin. 
iv. 78.) Lemnos was sacred to Hephaestus, who 
is said to have fallen here, whan Zeus hurled 
him down from Olympus. Henoe the workshop 
of the god is sometimeiiplaoed in this island. 
[Hephaestus, p. 898.1 The legend has all the 
appearance of being derived from voloanic phe- 
nomena, and it wae generally consid er ed . that 
Mosyehlus in Lemnos was once a volcano ; but 
this is denied by resent geologists, who asset* 
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(hat the ires spoken of m issuing from it (An- 44, for apportioning the Campanian and Leon* 
op* Bohol ad Nioandr. Ther. 479; tine lands, whence Cicero terms him divisor 
Lyoophr. 997; Hesych. s.v.) must hare been Italiae. (Phil xi. 6, 18, xii. 9, 98). 
gaseous. — The most ancient inhabitants of Lent&lus, Coralline, one of the haughtiest 
Lemnos, according to Homer, were the Thracian patrician families at Home ; so that Cicero coins 
Sinties (II i. 594, Od, viii. 994 ; Btrab. p. the words Appietas and LentuUtaa to express 
881, 86). When the Argonauts landed at the qualities of the aristocratic party (ad Fam. 
Lemnos, they are said to have fonnd it inhabited iii. 7). — 1. L., consul b.o. 897; legate in the 
only by women, who had murdered all their Caudine campaign, 891 ; and dictator 890, 
husbands, and had chosen as their queen Hyp- when he avenged the disgrace of the Furoulae 
sipyle, the daughter of Thoas, the king of the Caudinae. This Was indeed disputed (Liv. ix. 
island . PHypbipylb.] Some of the Argonauts 15) ; but his descendants at least claimed the 
settled here, and became by the Lemnian honour for him, by assuming the agnomen of 
women the fathers of the Mmyae, the later Caudinus.— 2. L., sumamed Caudinus, pontifex 
inhabitants of the island. The Minyae are said maximus, and consul 287, when he triumphed 
to have been driven out of the island by the over the LignrianB. He died 218. (Eutrop. iii. 
Pelasgians, who had been expelled from Attica. 2.)— 3. P., sumamed Caudinus, served with P. 
(Hdt. iv. 145, vi. 187 ; Ap. Kh. i. 608.) These Bcipio in Spain, 210 ; praetor 204 ; one of the 
Pelasgians are further said to have carried ten ambassadors sent to Philip of Macedon, 
away from Attica some Athenian women; but 196. (Liv. xxxiii. 85.)— 4. P., praetor in Sicily 
as the children of these women despised their 214, and continued in his province for the two 
half-brothers, bom-of Pelasgian women, the Pe- following years. In 189 he was one of ten 
lasgians murdered both them and their children, ambassadors Bent into Asia after the submission 
In consequence of this atrocity, and of the of Antiochus. (Liv. xxiv. 9, xxxvii. 66.)— 5. Cn., 
former murder of the Lemnian husbands by quaestor 212 : eurule aedile 204 ; consul 201 ; 
the wives, Lemnian deeds became a proverb and proconsul in Hither Spain 199 (Liv. xxxi. 
in Greece for all atrocious acts. (Hdt. vi. 198; 60). — 6. L., praetor in Sardinia 211; succeeded 
Aesoh. Cho. 628 ; Eur. Hee . 887.) Lemnos was Scipio as proconsul in Spain, where he remained 
afterwards conquered by one of the generals for eleven years, and on his return was only 
of Darius ; but Miltiades delivered it from the allowed an ovation, because he only held pro- 
Persians, and made it subject to Athens, in consular rank. He was consul 199, and the 
whose power it remained for a long time. There next year proconsul in Gaul. (Liv. xxxi. 40.)— 
was a labyrinth in Lemnos, built by Smilis and 7. L., eurule aedile 168 ; consul 166 ; censor 
Theodoras about the time of the first Olympiad 147 (Cic. Brut 20).— 9. P., eurule aedile with 
(Plin. xxxvi. 84). The principal production of Scipio Nasioa 169 ; consul suffectus with C. 
the island was a red earth called terra Lemnia Domitius 162, the election of the former consuls 
or sigillata, employed by the ancient physicians being declared informal. He became princeps 
as a remedy for wounds and the biteB of ser- senatus, and must have lived to a good old age, 
pents, and still much valued for its supposed since he was wounded in the contest with C. 
medicinal virtues. Gracchus in 121. (Liv. xliv. 18 ; Cic. in Oat. iv. 

Lemonla, one of the country tribes of Home, 6.)— 9. P., sumamed Sura, the man of chief 
named after a village Lemonium, situated on note in Catiline’s party. He was quaestor to 
the Via Latina beyond the Porta Capena. Sulla in 81 ; before him and L. Trianus, Verres 

Lemo Vices, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, had to give an account of the monies he had 
between the Bituriges and Arvemi, whose chief received as quaestor in Cisalpine Gaul. He 
town was Augustoritum, subsequently called was soon after himself called to account for 
Lemovioes, the modem Limoges (Caes. B. O. embezzlement of public money, but was ao- 
vii. 4 ; Strab. p. 190). quitted. It is saia that he got his cognomen of 

LemovH, a people of Germany, mentioned Sura from his conduct on this occasion ; for 
along with the Rugii, who inhabited the shores when Sulla called him to account, he answered 
of the Baltic in the modem Pomerania (Tae. by scornfully putting out his leg, ( like boys,' 
Germ. 48). says Plutarch, ‘ when they make a blunder in 

IAmfirei, spectres or spirits of the dead, playing at ball’ (Plut. Cic. 17). Other per- 
The good spirits of the dead were called Dii sons, however, had borne the name before 
Manes or Lares : the bouIs of the wicked or of (Liv. xxii. 81). In 75 he was praetor; and 
those who for any reason could not rest were HortensiuB, pleading before such a judge, had 
called Lemwes or Larvae. They were said no difficulty in procuring the acquittal of 
to wander about at night as spectres, and to Terentius Varro, when accused of extortion, 
torment and frighten the living, and to haunt In 71 he was consul. But in the next year he 
houses with evil omen. (Ov. Fast. v. 419, 478 ; was ejected from the senate, with 68 others, for 
Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 209; Pers. v. 185; Apul. de Deo infamous life and manners. (Dio Cass, lxfiii. 
Soar. p. 287 ; Mart. Cap. ii. 162 ; Serv. ad Aen. 17 ; Gell. v. 6.) It was this, probably, that led 
iii. 68.) In order to propitiate them the Roman* him to join Catiline and his crew. From his 
celebrated the festival of the Lemuralia or distinguished birth and high rank he calculated 
Lemuria with a curious and primitive method on becoming chief of the conspiracy. When 
of laying or expelling the ghosts by walking Catiline quitted the city for Etruria, Lentulus 
barefoot and throwing black beans over the was left as chief of the home ccmspirators, and 
shoulder. [Diet, of Antiq. s.v.] his irresolution probably saved the city from 

Lftuatiui (Aipoubr), a surname of Dxonybub, being fired. For it was by his over-caution 
from Xvw6s, the wine- press. that the negotiation was entered into with the 

Leutia (Lins), a town in Norioum, on the ambassadors of the Allobroges, who betrayed 
Danube. the conspirators. The well-known sequel will 

&ll«iB. a tribe of the Alemanni, who be found under (he life of Catiline. Lentulus 
ujed on the N. shore of the Lacus Brigantines was deposed from the proctorship, and ism 
(Lake of Constance), in the modem Ltnsgau. strangled in the Capitoline prison on the 5th of 
Xitato, CacMSUlIUB, one of Antony's seven December. (Sail. Oat* 82, 48, 55.)— 19. V., ear- 
agrarian commissioners (septemviratus) in b.o. named Spinther. He received this n ickn a me 
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to the actor Bpinther. 


(Piin. vii 54 1 Val. Max. ix. 14.) Caesar com- 
monly calls him by tins name (B.C. i. 15) ; not 
so Cioero ; but there oould be no offence in it, 
lor he used it on his coins when he was pro- 
praetor in Spain ; and his son bore it after him. 
He was curule aedile in 68, the year of Cicero's 
consulship, and was entrusted with the care of 
the apprehended conspirator, P. Sura [No. 9]. 
His games were long remembered for their 
splendour; but his toga, edged with Tyrian 
purple, gave offence. (Sail. Gat . 47 ; Cie. Off. 
u. 16.) He was praetor in 60 ; and by Caesar’s 
interest he obtained Hither Spain for his next 
year's province, where he remained into part of 
.68. In 57 he was consul, which dignity he also 
obtained by Caesar’s support. In his consul- 
ship he moved for the immediate recall of 
Cioero, brought over his colleague MetelluB 
Nepos to the same viewB ; and his BervioeB were 
gratefully acknowledged by Cicero. (Cio. ad Att. 
ui. 22, J Warn. i. 1-9.) He had thus, notwith- 
standing his obligations to Caesar, openly token 
part with the aristocracy. He reoeived Cilicia 
as his province, but he attempted in vain to 
obtain a decree of the senate charging him 
with the office of restoring Ptolemy Auletes, 
the exiled king of Egypt. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 1 ; 
Pint. Pomp. 49.) He remained as pro-consul 
in Cilicia from 56 till July, 58, and obtained a 
triumph, though not till 51. On the breaking 
out of the Civil war in 49, he joined the Pompeian 
party. He fell into Caesar’s hands at Corfinium, 
but was dismissed by him uninjured. He then 
joined Pompey in Greece ; and after the battle 
of Pharsalia, he followed Pompey to Egypt, 
and got safe to Rhodes, at which point (unless 
Cic. ad Fam. ix. 18 records his death) he dis- 
appears from histoiy (Cic. ad Fam. xii. 14; 
Caes. B.C. iii. 102).— ll. P. y sumomed Bpinther, 
son of No. 10, elected into the college of 
augura in 57 (Dio Cass, xxxix. 17) : followed 
Pompey’s fortunes with his father. He was 
pardoned by Caesar, and returned to Italy. In 
45 he was divorced from his abandoned wife, 
Metella. (Comp. Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 239.) After 
the murder of Caesar (44) he joined the con- 
spirators. He served with Cassius against 
Rhodes ; with Brutus in Lycia. * (Plut. Caes. 
67 ; App. B.C. iv. 72, 82 ; Cic. ad Att. xiii. 10.) 
— 12. On., Bumamed lodianus, a Claudius 
adopted into the Lentulus family. He was 
eonsul in 72, with L. Gellius Publicola. In the 
war with Spartacus both he and his colleague 
were defeated — but after their consulship. With 
the same colleague he held the censorship in 
70, and ejected 68 members from the senate for 
embezzlement and other offences, among whom 
were Lentulus Sura [No. 9] and C. Antonius, 
afterwards Cicero's colleague in the consulship, 
though many of them, being acquitted by the 
oourts, were afterwards restored (Cic. pro Clu . 
42, 120 ; Val. Max. v. 9). Lentulus supported 
the Manilian law, appointing Pompey to the 
command against Mithridates. As an orator, 
he concealed his want of talent by great skill 
and art, and by a good voice (Cic. Brut. 66, 
265).— 18. L., sumamed Gnu, appeared in 61 
aa the chief accuser of P. Clodius, for violating 
the mysteries of the Bona Dea. In 58 he was 
praetor, and in 49 consul with C. Maroellus. 
He wae raised to the consulship in consequence 
of his being a known enemy of Caesar. He 
did all he oould to excite hie wavering party to 
take arms and meet Caesar; he called Cioero 
cowardly; blamed him for leaking a triumph 
jfttJUfih a time (Cic. ad Fam. vi 6, ad Att. xL 
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6); urged wear ad any price, in the hope, Say* 
Caesar (B.C. i. 4), of retrieving his ruined to* 
tunes and becoming another Sulla. It wae 
mainly at Lentulus's instigation that early in 
the year the violent measures passed the senate 
which gave the tribunes a pretence for flying to 
Caesar at Ravenna (Plut. Oaet. 88). He nun* 
self fled from the city at the approach at 
Caesar, and afterwards crossed over to Greece. 
After the battle of Pharoalia, he fled to Egypt, 
and arrived there the day alter Pompey’s mur- 
der. On landing he was apprehended by young 
Ptolemy’s ministers, and put to death in prison. 
(Caes. B.C. iii. 104; Plut. Pomp. 80.) — ll. L, 
sumamed Niger, flamen of Mars. In 57 he was 
one of the priests to whom was referred the 
question whether the site of Cicero's house was 
consecrated ground. In 66 he was one of the 
judges in the oase of P. Sextius, and he died in 
the same year, much praised by Cicero (ad Att. 
iv. 6).— 15. L., son of the last, and also flamen 
of Mars. He defended M. Scaurus, in 54, when 
accused of extortion : he accused Gabinius cf 
high treason, about the same time, but was sus- 
pected of collusion. In the PhilimncM he is 
mentioned as a friend of Antony’s (Phil. iii. 10). 
—16. Ooiius, sumamed Gaetulioui, consul b.c. 
1, was sent into Africa in aj>. 6, where he de- 
feated the Gaetuli ; hence his surname. On the 
accession of Tiberius, a.d. 14, he accompanied 
Drusus, who was sent to quell the mutiny of 
the legions in Pannonia. He died 25, at a very 
great age, leaving behind him an honourable 
reputation. (Tac. Ann. i. 27, iii. 59, iv. 29, 44.) 
—17. Cn. f sumamed Gaetulious, son of the last, 
consul a.d. 26. He afterwards had the com- 
mand of the legions of Upper Germany for ten 
years, and was very popular among the troops. 
In 89 he was put to death by order of Caligula, 
who feared his influence with the soldiers. 
(Suet. Oalb. 6, Claud. 9; Dio Cass. lix. 22; 
Plin. Ejp. v. 8; Mart, proof . ad Lib. i .) He 
was a historian and a poet : but we have only 
three lines of his poems extant, unless he is the 
author of nine epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
inscribed with the name of Gaetulious. 

L6o or Lion (\itov). 1. King of Sparta, about 
600 b.c. (Hdt. i. 65).— 2. Also called Leonides 
(Xctavfcrit), of Heraclea on the Pontus, disciple 
of Plato, was one of the conspirators who, with 
their leader, Chion, assassinated Cusabchub, 
tyrant of Heraclea, B.o. 858 (Just. xvi. 5).— 8. 
Of Byzantium, a rhetorician and historical 
writer of the age of Philip and Alexander the 
Great. (Suid. s.w.)— 4. Diaoonus or the Deacon, 
a Byzantine historian of the 10th century. His 
history, in ten books, includes the period from 
the Cretan expedition of Nioephorus Phocas,in 
the reign of the emperor Romanos IL, a j>. 959, 
to the death of Joannes L Zimisces, 975. His 
history, though faulty in style, is a valuable 
contemporary record. (Ed. by Hase, Paris, 
1818; by Migne, 1868.)— 5. Grammaticus, one 
of the writers woo continued the Byzantine his- 
tory from the period when Theophanes leaves 
off. His work, entitled Chrofncgraphia , extends 
from the aooession of Leo V. the Armenian, 
818, to the death of Romanuz Lecapenus, 944. 
(Edited with Theophanes by Combefis, Paris, 
1655.)— 6. Leo was also the name of six Byzan- 
tine emperors. Of these Leo VX, sumamed the 
Philosopher, who reigned 886-911, is celebrated 
in the history of the later Greek literature. 
He wrote especially a valuable treatise on Greek 
tactics (ed. by Meursius. 1612 ; transL by 
Burscheid, 1761). He is also celebrated in the 
history of legislation. As to Latin I 
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r ceased to be the official language of 

lern empire, Seeil, the father of Leo, 

had formed ana pertly executed the plan of 
issuing an authorised Greek version of Jus- 
tinian's legislation. This plan was oarried out 
by Leo. The Greek version is known under 
the title of BooiXiral Aiwrdbus, or shortly, 
BariAiKol (in Latin, Basilica), which means 
‘ Imperial Constitutions ’ or 1 LawB.’ The pub- 
lication of this authorised body of law in the 
Greek language led to the gradual disuse of the 
compilations of Justinian in the East. But the 
Roman law was thus more firmly established in 
Eastern Europe and Western Asia. 

Leobdtef. [Labotas.] 

Ledoh&res (Atatxdpnsu an Athenian statuary 
and sculptor, was one ox the great artists of the 
later Athenian school, at the head of which 
were Scopes and Praxiteles. He flourished 
B.c. 853-888. He was associated with Scopas, 
Bryazis, and Timotheus in the sculptures of 
the Mausoleum. His most famous work seems 
to have been his statue of the rape of Gany- 
mede (Plin. xxxiv. 70). The original work was 
in bronze. Of the extant copies in marble, the 
best is one, half the size of life, in the Vatican. 
[See out on p. 867*3 

LeoedrXum (Aswcdpiov), a shrine in Athens, 
in the Ceramicus, erected in honour of the 
daughters of Leos. Hipparchus was murdered 
here. (Thus. L 30, vi. 57 ; Ael. V. H. xii. 28.) 

Leddamas (AcwSdnar), an Attic orator, edu- 
cated in the school of Isocrates, and greatly 
praised by Aeschines (c. Otea. § 188). 

Leonloa, a town of the Edetani in the W. of 
Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Lednldas (A ewlZaa). 1 . 1 ., King of Sparta, 
b.o. 491-480, was one of the sons of Anaxan- 
drides by his first wife, and, according to some 
accounts, was twin-brother to Cleombrotus. 
He succeeded hiB half-brother CleomeneB I., 
b.o. 491, his elder brother Dorieus also having 
previously died. When Greece was invaded by 
Xerxes, 480, Leonidas was sent to make a stand 
against the enemy at the pass of Thermopylae. 
He took with him 800 Spartans — choosing those 
who had sons, so that tneir families did not risk 
extinction— about 2000 Helots, and he was 
joined on the way by 2000 Aroadians and 700 
from Corinth ana other towns, and the same 
number from Thespiae, so that the whole force 
at his disposal was somewhat more than 5000, 
besides 400 Thebans whom he had compelled 
to join him as a sort of pledge from their city. 
The Persians in vain attempted to force their 
way through the pass of Thermopylae. They 
were driven back by Leonidas and his gallant 
band with immense slaughter. At length the 
Malian Ephialtes betrayed the mountain path 
of the Anopaea to the Persians, who were thus 
able to fall upon the rear of the Greeks. When 
it became known to Leonidas that the Persians 
were crossing the mountain, he dismissed all 
the other Greeks, except the Thespian and 
Theban forces, declaring that he and the Spar- 
tans under his command must needs remain in 
tiie post they had been sent to guard. Then, 
before the body of Persians, who were crossing 
the mountain under Hydarnes, could arrive to 
attack him in the rear, he advanced from the 
narrow pass and charged the myriads of the 
enemy with his handftu of troops, hopeless now 
of preserving their lives, and anxious only to 
self them dearly. In the desperate battle which 
ensued, Leonidas himself fell soon. His body 
was rescued by the Greeks, after a violent 
struggle. On the hillock in the pass, where the 
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remnant of the Greeks made their last stand, a 
lion of stone was set up in his honour. It was 
not a barren heroism, for the moral effect in 
discouragement to the Persians and encourage- 
ment to the Greeks was of great importance in 
the issue. (Hdt. vii. 175, 202-225 ; Paus. iii. 4, 
14; Diod. xi. 4; Cic. Fin. ii. 19, 80, Tuso. L 
42, 49.)— 2. II., King of Sparta, was son of the 
traitor Cleanymus. He acted as guardian to 
his infant relative, Areas IL, on whose death 
he ascended the throne, about 256. Being op- 
posed to the projected reforms of his contompo* 
rary Agis IV., he was deposed, and the throne 
was transferred to his son-in-law, Cleombrotus ; 
but he was soon afterwards recalled, and caused 
Agis to be put to death, 240. He died about 
286, and was succeeded by his son, Cleomenes 
HI. (Pint. Agis, 8-21; Gleom. 1-8).— 8. A 
k i nsman of Olympias, the mother of Alexander 
the Great, was entrusted with Alexander's edu- 
cation before he became the pupil of Aristotle. 
He trained the young prince in hardy and self- 
denying habitB. There were two excellent cooks 
(said Alexander afterwards) with which Leonidas 
had furnished him — a night's march to season 
his breakfast, and a scanty breakfast to season 
his dinner (Plut. Alex. 22, 26).— 4. Of Tarentum, 
the author of upwards of 100 epigrams in the 
Doric dialect. His epigrams formed a part of 
the GarUmd of Meleager. They are chiefly 
inscriptions for dedicatory offerings and works 
of art. Leonidas probably lived in the time of 
Pyrrhus.— 8. Of Alexandria, also an epigram- 
matic poet, under Nero and Vespasian. In the 
Greek Anthology, 48 epigrams of little merit 
are ascribed to him. 

Leonn&tus (As owdros), a Macedonian of a 
princely family in Pella, one of Alexander's 
most distinguished officers. He saved Alex- 
ander’s life in India in the assault on the city 
of the Malli. After the death of Alexander 
(b.o. 808), he obtained the satrapy of the Lesser 
or Hellespontine Phrygia, and m the following 
year he crossed over into Europe, to assist 
Antipater against the Greeks; but he was de- 
feated by tee Athenians and their allies, and 
fell in battle. (Arrian, iv. 12, 21 ; Curt. viii. 14, 
x. 7, 9 ; Diod. xviii. 12-15.) 

Leontei. [Lit a.] 

Leontl&des (A eovriddrit). 1. A Theban, com- 
manded at Thermopylae tee forces supplied by 
Thebes to tee Grecian army, b.o. 480 (Hdt. vii. 
206). — 2. A Theban, assisted the Spartans in 
seizing tee Cadmea, or citadel of Thebes, in 
882. He was slain by Pelopidas in 879, when 
the Spartan exiles recovered possession of the 
Cadmea. (Xen. Hell. v. 2-4 ; Diod. xv. 25.) 

Leontlni (of Aeovrivoi : Am ovrivos : Lenwn£) f 
a town in the E. of Sicily, about five miles from 



the sea, N.W. of Syracuse, was situated upon 
the small river Lissus. It was built upon two 
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hill., which won separated bom one another 
by a valley, in which were the forum, the 
•enate-house, and the other public buildings, 
while the temples and the private houses occu- 
pied the hills. The rich plains N. of the city, 
Leoniim Oampi , were some of the most fertile 
in Sicily, and produced abundant orops of most 
excellent wheat. Leontini was founded by 
Ohaloidians from Naxos, b.c. 780, only six years 
after the foundation of Naxos itself (Thuc. iv. 
8; Diod. xii. 58, xiv. 14). It never attained 
much political importance, in consequence of 
its proximity to Syracuse, to which it soon be- 
came subject, and whose fortunes it shared 
(Strab. p. 278). At a later time it joined the 
Carthaginians, and was taken and plundered by 
the Romans. Under the Romans it sank into 
insignificance (Liv. xxiv. 89 ; Cic. Verr. ii. 66). 
Gorgias was a native of Leontini. 

Leontlum {AeSvriov), an Athenian hetaera, 
the disciple and mistress of Epicurus, wrote a 
treatise against Theophrastus. She had a 
daughter, Danae, who was also a hetaera. (Cio. 
N. D. i. 88, 98 ; Diog. Laert. xii. 4.) 

Leontlum (A* 6yriou) t a town in Aohaia, be- 
tween Pharae and Aegium (Pol. ii. 41). 

Leontftpdlis {A*ovt&koAis, A «<Wo>v vd\u). 
1. A city in the Delta of Egypt, S. of Thmuls, 
and NW. of Athribis, was the capital of the 
Nomos Leontopolites, and probably of late 
foundation, as no writer before Strabo mentions 
it (Strab. pp. 802, 812).— & [Nicephobium.] 

Leoprepides. [Simonides, 2.] 

Laos (A fc5r), one of the heroes eponymi of the 
Athenians, said to have been a son of Orpheus. 
The phyle or tribe of Leontis derived its name 
from him. According to the popular legend, 
once, when Athens was Buffering from famine 
or plague, the Delphic oracle ordered that the 
daughters of Leos should be sacrificed, and 
the father complied with the command. The 
Athenians afterwards erected the Leocorium 
(from Accfc and ic6pcu) to them. Their names 
were Praxithea, Theope, and Eubule. (Paus. i. 
5, 2, x. 10, 1 ; Plut. Tnea. 18 ; Diod. xv. 17.) 

Leofth&nes (A«»<r0*Vijy), an Athenian com- 
mander of the combined Greek army in the 
Lamian war. In the year after the death of 
Alexander (b.c. 828), he defeated Antipater near 
Thermopylae ; Antipater thereupon threw him- 
self into the small town of Lamia. Leosthenes 
pressed the siege with the utmost vigour, but 
was killed by a blow from a stone. His loss 
was mourned by the Athenians as a public 
calamity. He was honoured with a public 
burial in the Ceramicus, and his funeral oration 
was pronounced by Hyperides. (Diod. xvii. Ill, 
xviii. 8-18 ; Pans. i. 29, 18.) 

Leotychldes (A A Mvrvxtfojs, He- 
rod.). 1. King of Sparta, b.c. 491-469. He 
commanded the Greek fleet in 479, and defeated 
the Persians at the battle of Mycale. He was 
afterwards sent with an army into Thessaly to 
punish those who had sided with the Persians ; 
out in consequence of his accepting the bribes 
of the Aleuaoae, he was brought to trial on his 
return home, and went into exile to Tegea, 469, 
where he died. He was succeeded bv his 
grandson, Archidamus II. (Hdt. vi. 65-72 ; Pans, 
hi. 4, 7).— 8. Grandson of Archidamus II., and 
son of Agis II. There was, however, some 
suspicion that he was in reality the fruit of an 
Intrigue of Aloibiades with Timaea, the queen of 
Agis; in oonsequence of which he was excluded 
from the throne, mainly through the influence of 
Iflrsander, and his unde, Agesilaus XL, was sub- 
stitnted in his room (Ken. Hell. iii. 8; Paus.iii. 6). 
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Lepidus AenXlXus, the name of a distin- 
guished patrician family. L X., aedile b.o. 
192 ; praetor 191, with Sicily as his provinoe ; 
oonsul 187, when he defeated the Ligurians; 
pontifex maximus 180; censor 179 with M. 
Fulvius Nobilior; and consul a second time 
175. He was six times chosen by the censors 
princeps senates, and he died 152, full of years 
and honours. (Liv. xl. 42-46, Epit. 48.) Lepidus 
the triumvir is called by Cicero {Phil, xiii. 7) 
the pronepos of this Lepidus; but he would 
seem more probably to have been his abnepo $ , 
or great-great-grandson.— 8. X., consul 187, 
carried on war in Spain against the Vaccaei, but 
unsuccessfully. Since he had attacked the 
Vaccaei in opposition to the express orders of 
the senate, he was deprived of his command, 
and condemned to pay a fine. He was a man 
of education and refined taste. Cicero, who had 
read his speeches, speaks of him as the greatest 
orator of his age {Brut. 25, 86, 97).— 8. X., the 
father of the triumvir, was praetor in Sicily in 
81, where he earned a character by his oppres- 
sions only second to that of Verres. In the 
civil wars between Marius and Sulla he belonged 
at first to the party of the latter, but be after- 
wards came forward as a leader of the popular 
party. In his consulship, 78, he attempted to 
rescind the laws of Sulla, who had lately died, 
but he was opposed by his colleague Catulus, 
who received the powerful support of Pompey. 
In the following year (77) LepiauB took up arms, 
and marched against Rome. He was defeated 
by Pompey and Catulus, under the walls of the 
city, in the Campus Martins, and was obliged to 
take to flight. Finding it impossible to hold his 
ground in Italy, Lepidus sailed with the re- 
mainder of his forces to Sardinia ; but, repulsed 
even in this island by the propraetor, he died 
shortly afterwards of chagrin and sorrow, which 
is said to have been increased by the diseovery 
of his wife’s infidelity. (Appian, B. O. i. 105, 107 ; 
Plut. Sull. 84, 88, Pomp. 15.)— 4. Mam., sur- 
named Livianui, because he belonged originally 
to the Livia gens, consul 77, belonged to the 
aristocratioal party, and was one of the influ- 
ential persons who prevailed upon Sulla to 
spare the life of the young Julius Caesar {Suet. 
Jul 1).— 5. X., oonsul 66, with L. Volcatius 
Tullus, the same year in which Cicero was 
praetor. He belonged to the aristocratioal 
party, but on the breaking out of the Civil war 
in 49, he retired to his Formian villa to watch 
the progress of events. (Sail. Cat. 18; Dio 
Cass, xxxvi. 25.)— 6. L. Aemiliui Panins, son 
of No. 8, and brother of M. Lepidus, the triumvir. 
His surname of Paulus was probably given him 
by his father, in honour of the great Aemilins 
Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia. But sinoe 
he belonged to the family of the Lepidi, and not 
to that of the Pauli, he is inserted m this place 
and not under Paulus. Aemilius Paulus did 
not follow the example of his father, but began 
his public career by supporting the aristocratioal 
party. His first act was the aocusation of Cati- 
line in 68. He was quaestor in Macedonia 59 ; 
aedile 55 ; praetor 58 ; and oonsul 50, along with 
M. Claudius Maroellus. Paulus was raised to 
the consulship, on account of his being an enemy 
of Caesar, but Caesar gained him over to his side 
by a bribe of 1500 talents, which he is said to have 
expended on a magnificent basilioa which he had 
begun in his aedileship, and which his son com- 
plete! After the murder of Caesar (44), Paulas 
joined the senatorial party. He was one of the 
senators who declared M. Lepidus a public 
enemy, on account of his having joined Antony} 
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and, accordingly, when the triumvirate «u and died while holding this dignity. He com* 
farmed, his name was set down find in the pro- plated the basilica begun by his father. He is 
acription list by his own brother. The soldiers, best known from the beautiful poem of Pro- 
however, who were appointed to kill him, allowed porting on the death of his wife, Cornelia, 
him to escape. He passed over to Bratus in daughter of Cornelius Scipio and Scribonia 
Asia, and after the death of the latter repaired (Appian, B.O. ▼. 2 ; Suet. Aug. 16 : Veil. Pat. ii. 
to Miletus. Here he remained, and refused to 96 ; Propert. v. 11).— 9. X. Aemilius Lepidus, 
go to Home, although he was pardoned by the son of the triumvir [No. 7] and Junia, formed a 
triumvirs. (Appian, B. 0 . ii. 26, iv. 12, 87 ; Suet, conspiracy in 80, for the purpose of assassinating 
Jul. 29 ; Plut. Caee. 29, Pomp. 68.)— 7. X. Ootavian on his return to Borne after the battle 
Aemilius Lepidus, the Triumvir, brother of of Actium. Maecenas, who had charge of the 
the last. On the breaking out of the Civil war city, became acquainted with the plot, seised 
(49), Lepidus, who was then praetor, joined Lepidus, and sent him to Ootavian in the East, 
Caesar’s party ; and as the consuls had fled with who put him to death. His father was ignorant 
Pompey from Italy, Lepidus was the highest of the conspiracy, but his mother was privy to 
magistrate remaining in Italy. During Caesar’s it. Lepidus was married twice : his first wife 
absence in Spain, Lepidus presided at the waB Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir, and 
comitia in which the former was appointed die- his second Servilia, who put an end to her life 
tator. In the following year (48) ne received by swallowing burning coals when the conspiracy 
the province of Nearer Spain. On his return to of her husband was discovered. (Veil. Pat. in 
Borne in 47, Caesar granted him a triumph, and 88 ; Suet. Aug. 19.)— 10. Q. Aemilius Lepidus, 
made him his magister equitum ; and in the consul 21 with M. Lollius (Hor. Eg. i. 20, 28). 
next year (46), his colleague in the consulship. —11. L. Aemilius Paulus, son of No. 8 and 
In 44 he received the government of Narbonese Cornelia, married Julia, the grandaughter of 
Gaul and Nearer Spain, but had not quitted the Augustus. [Julia, No. 6.] Paulus is therefore 
neighbourhood of Borne at the time of the dio- called the proaener of Augustus. He was con- 
tator’s death. Having the command of an army sul a.d. 1 with C. Caesar, his wife’s brother, 
near the city, he was able to render M. Antony He entered into a conspiracy against Augustus, 
efficient assistance ; and the latter in conBe- of the particulars of which we are not informed 
quence allowed Lepidus to be chosen pontifex (Suet. Jul. 19, 64). — 12. X. Aemilius Lepidus, 
maximus. Lepidus soon afterwards repaired to brother of the last, consul a.d. 6 with L. Arrun- 
his provinces of Gaul and Spain. He remained tiuB. He lived on the most intimate terms with 
neutral in the struggle between Antony and the Augustus, who employed him in the war against 
senate ; but he subsequently joined Antony, the Dalmatians in a.d. 9. Alter the death of 
when the latter fled to him in Gaul after his Augustus, he was also held in high esteem by 
defeat at Mutina. This was in the end of May, Tiberius. (Dio Cass. lv. 26: Tao. Ann. i. 18, iv. 
48 ; and when the news reached Borne, the 20.) — 18. X. Aemilius Lepidus, oonsul with T. 
senate proclaimed Lepidus a public enemy. In Statilius Taurus in a.d. 11, must be carefully 
the autumn Lepidus and Antony crossed the distinguished from the last. In a.d. 21 he ob- 
Alps at the head of a powerful army. Ootavian tained the province of Asia. (Tac. Ann. iii. 22, 
(afterwards Augustus) joined them ; and in the 82.) — 14. Aemilius Lepidus, the son of 11 ana 
month of October the celebrated triumvirate Julia, the granddaughter of Augustus, and con- 
was formed by which the Roman world was di- sequently the great-grandson of Augustus. He 
vided between Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus. was one of the minions of the emperor Caligula. 

5 See p. 160, b.] In 42 Lepidus remained in He married Drusilla, the favourite sister of the 
taly as consul, while the two other triumvirs emperor ; but he was notwithstanding put to 
prosecuted the war against Brutus and Cassius, death by Caligula, aj>. 89. (Suet. Cal. 24, 86.) 
In the fresh division of the provinces after the Lepontli, a people inhabiting both sides of 
battle of Philippi, Lepidus received Africa, where the Alps, the valleys at the head of Lakes 
he remained till 86. In thiB year Octavian Maggiore and Como, and also those on the 
summoned him to Sicily to assist him in the northern side of that part of the chain. Hence 
war against Sex. Pompey. Lepidus obeyed, but, Pliny makes their southern branch neighbours 
tired of being treated as a subordinate, he re- of the Salassi, who lived about Ivrea , and 
solved to make an effort to acquire Sicily for placed their northern settlements about the 
himself and to regain his lost power. He was sources of the Bhone (Plin.iii. 184) ; and Caesar 
easily subdued by Octavian, who spared his life, (B. O. iv. 24) can correctly speak of their oceu- 
but deprived him of his triumvirate, his army, pying the sources of the Rhine, since the 
and his provinces, and commanded that he western branch of the Rhine (the Vorder Rhein) 
should live at Circeii, under strict surveillance, rises scarcely 20 miles E. of the Rhone glacier, 
He allowed him, however, to retain his dignity and it is by no means impossible that the 
of pontifex maximus. He died b.c. 18. Augustus settlements of the Lepontii may have extended 
succeeded him as pontifex maximus. Lepidus far enough E. to include the sources of the 
was fond of ease and repose, and it is not im- Sinter Rhein also. It is probable that they 
probable that he possessed abilities capable of were a Rhaetian tribe, part of which crossed 
effecting much more than he ever did. (Appian, the Alps, while part remained on the north 
B. 0 . ii., iii., v. ; Dio Cass. xli.-xlix. ; Index to side (Strab. pp. 204, 206). Their name is re. 
Cicero.)— 8. Paulus Aemilius Lepidus, son of tained in the Val Leventina— that is, the 
No. 6, with whom he is frequently confounded, upper valley of the Ticinus — end in the * Le- 
HiB name is variously given by the ancient pontine Alps,’ which are the part of the mam 
writers, but Paulus Aemuiu t Lepidus (in full chain lying between the passes of the Simplon 
Paul. Aem. L. f. M. n. Lepidus) seems to be and the Bernardino . The strange statement 
the most correct form. He probably fled with of Ptolemy (iii. 1, 88), that the Lepontii lived 
his father to Brutus, but he afterwards made in the Cottian Alps, is perhaps explained by the 
his peace with the triumvirs. He accompanied fact that Oscela (Domo d'Ossola) was. ae he 
Octavian in his camp aign against Bex. Pompey states, one of their chief towns, and that he 
in Sicily in 86. In 84 he was consul suff coins. oonfused this place with Ooelum, which is in 
an 22 he was oenaor with Lu Munatius Planous, the Cottian district. 

ixB 
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Leprfca (Atwpoa), daughter of Pyrgeus, from 
whom the town of Lepreum in Elia was said to 
have derived its name. [Lepbeum.] Another 
tradition derived the name from Leprous, a bob 
of Pyrgeus. He was a grandson of Poseidon, 
and, both in his strength and hiB powers of 
eating, a rival of Heracles, by whom he was 
conquered and slain. (Pans. v. 5, 4.) 

LeprSnm (Atrptoy, Atmos: Aerptdrnt: 
Btrovitxi ), a town of Elia in Triphylia, sitnated 
40 stadia from the sea, was said to have been 
founded in the time of Thesens by Minyans 
from Lemnos, who drove ont the Caucones. 
After the Messenian wan it was subdued by 
the Eleans with the aid of Sparta ; bat it re- 
covered its independence in the Peloponnesian 
war, and was assisted by the Spartans against 
Elis. (Hdt. iv. 148, ix. 26; Thuc. v. 81; Xen. 
Hell, in. 2, 25 ; Strab. p. 845.) At the time of 
the Achaean League it was subject to Elis 
(Pol. iv. 77-80). 

Q. Lept&, a native of Cales in Campania, 
and praexectus fabrdm to Cicero in Cilicia b.c. 51. 
He joined the Pompeian party in the Civil war, 
and ia frequently mentioned m Cicero’s letters. 
(Cic. ad Fam. iiL 7, v. 10, &c.) 

Leptines (AemrfKTp). 1. A Syracusan, son 
of Hermoorates, and brother of Dionysius the 
elder, tyrant of Syracuse. He commanded his 
brother’s fleet in the war against the Car- 
thaginians b.c. 897, but was defeated by Mago 
with great loss. In 890 he was sent by Diony- 
sius with a fleet to the assistance of the Lu- 
oanians against the Italian Greeks. Some time 
afterwards he gave offence to the tyrant, and 
on this account web banished from Syracuse. 
He thereupon retired to Thurii, bnt was sub- 
sequently recalled by Dionysius, who gave him 
his daughter in marriage. In 868 he com- 
manded the right wing of the Syracusan army 
in the battle against the Carthaginians near 
Cronium; in which he was killed. (Diod. xiv. 
48-72, xv. 7, 17.)— 2. A Syracusan, who joined 
with Calippus in expelling the garrison of the 
younger Dionysius from Bhegium, 851. Soon 
afterwards he assassinated Calippus, and then 
crossed over to Sicily, where he made himself 
tyrant of Apollonia and Engyum. He was ex- 
pelled in common with the other tyrants by 
Timoleon ; but bis life was spared and he was 
sent into exile at Corinth, 842. (Diod. xvi. 
45, 72; Pint. Timol. 24.)— 8. An Athenian, 
known only as the proposer of a law taking 
away all special exemptions from the burden of 
public charges (irtkucu r&v \urovpyiwv) y 
against which the celebrated oration of Demo- 
sthenes is directed, usually known as the oration 
against Leptines. This speech was delivered 
855 ; but the law must have been passed above 
a year before, as we are told that the lapse of 
more than that period had already exempted 
Leptines from all personal responsibility. 
Hence the efforts of Demosthenes were directed 
solely to the repeal of the law, not to the 
punishment of its proposer. His arguments 
wore successful, and the law was repealed.— 
4L A Syrian Greek, who assassinated with his 
own hand, at Laodioea, Cn. Octavius, the ohief 
of the Boman deputies, who had been sent into 
Syria, 162. Demetrius caused Leptines to be 
seised, and sent as a prisoner to Borne ; but 
the senate refused to receive him, being de- 
sirous to reserve this oause of complaint (Pol. 
xxxii. 4-7 ; Appian, Syr. 4-7.) 

Leptis (A«vrft). 1. Leptis Magna or Heapo- 
Hs (q AnrrU uydkij, Nmmkts i ljebda), a city 
on the ooast of N. Africa, between the Syrtes, R 
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of Abrotonum, and W. of the mouth of the little 
river Cinyps, was a Phoenician colony, with a 
flourishing commerce, though it possessed no 
harbour. With Abrotonum and Oea it formed 
the African Tripolis. The Bomans made it a 
colony : it was the birthplace of the emperor 
Septimius Severus : and it continued to flourish 
till aj>. 866, when it was almost ruined by an 
attack from a Libyan tribe. Justinian did 
something towards its restoration; but the 
Arabian invasion completed its destruction. 
Its ruins are still considerable. (Sail. Jug. 
19, 77-79; Strab. p. 885; Tac. Hitt. iv. 50; 
Procop. de Add. vi. 4.)— 8. Leptis Minor or 
Parra (AeirrU rj (wcpA : Lamta , Bu.), usually 
called simply Leptis, a Phoenician colony on 
the coast of Bysaoium, in N. Africa, between 
Hadrumetum and Thapsus : an important 
place under the Carthaginians and the Bomans 
{Bell. Afr. 7 ; Caes. B. O. ii. 88 ; Sail. Jug. 19). 

Lerina (St. Honorat), an island off the ooast 
of Gallia Karbonensis, opposite Antipolis. 

Leraa or LernS (A^pnj), a district in Argblis. 
not for from Argos, in which was a marsh and 
a small river of the same name. It was cele- 
brated as the place where Heracles killed the 
Lemean Hydra. [See p. 896.] 

Lero {St. Marguerite ), a small island off the 
ooast of Gallia Narbonensis (Ptol. ii. 10, 21). 

L&roi (A tpos : Atpios), a small island, one of 
the Sporades, opposite to the mouth of the 
Sinus Iaasius, on the coast of Caria. Its in- 
habitants, who came originally from Miletus, 
bore a bad character. (Strab. p. 487.) Besides 
a city of the same name, it had in it a temple 
of Artemis, where the transformation of the 
sisters of Meleager into guinea-fowls took place, 
in memory of which guinea-fowls were kept in 
the court of that temple (Ant. Lib. 2 ; Ov. Met. 
viii. 588 ; Athen. p. 655). 

Leib6nax (Ae<rjS«va£). 1. Son of Potamon of 
Mytilene, a philosopher and sophist, in the time 
of Augustus. He was the father of Polemon, 
the teacher and friend of the emperor Tiberius. 
Lesbonax wrote several political orations, of 
which two have come down to us, one entitled 
n epl rod Tro\4fxov KopivBUav, and the other npo- 
rpcTTucbs \6yos, both of which are not unsuc- 
cessful imitations of the Attic orators of the 
best times. They areprinted in the collections 
of the Greek orators [Demosthenes], and sepa- 
rately by Orelli, Lips. 1820.— 2. A Greek gram- 
marian, of uncertain age, but later than No. 1, 
the author of an extant work on grammatical 
figures (Ilcpi ffxnpdrrvv), published by Valoke- 
naer in his edition of Ammonias. 

Lesbos {A4cr$os : Afofiios, Lesblus : Mytilene , 
Metelin ), the largest, and by far the most im- 
portant, of the islands of the Aegaean along the 
ooast of Asia Minor, lay opposite to the Gulf 
of Adramyttium, off the ooast of Mysia, the 
direction of its length being NW. and SE. It is 
intersected by lofty mountains, and indented 
with large bays, the ohief of which, on the W. 
side, runs more than half way across the island. 
It had three chief headlands, Argennnm on the 
NE., Sigrium on the W., and Malea on the S. 
Its valleys were very fertile, especially in the N. 
part, near Methymna; and it produced corn, 
oil, and wine renowned for its excellence. 
It was called by various names, the ohief of 
which were, Issa, Pelaegia, Mytanis, and 
Macaria (Strab. p. 60 ; Diod. iti. 55, v. 81) : the 
late Greek writers called it Mytilene, from 
its chief city, and this name h as been preserved 
to modern times. When Diodorus (v. 80) 
speaks of the earliest inhabitants as Pelasgian% 
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he manly expresses the feet that they were 
people of whoie coming no tradition survived. 
In the great Aeolic migration the island was 
oolonised by the first detachment of Aeolians, 
who founded in it a Hexapolis, consisting of 
the six cities, Mytilene, Methymna, Eresus, 
Pyrrha, Antissa, and Arisbe, afterwards reduced 
to five through the destruction of Arisbe by the 
Methymoaeans. The Aeolians of Lesbos after- 
wards founded numerous settlements along the 
ooast of the Troad and in the region of Mt. Ida, 
and at one time a great part of the Troad seems 
to have been subjeot to Lesbos. The chief facts 
in the history of the island are connected with 
its principal city, Mytilene, which was the 
scene of the struggles between the nobles and 
the commons. [Alcaeus, Pittacus.] At the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, Lesbos was 
subject to Athens. After various changes, it 
fell nnder the power of Mithridates, and passed 
from him to the Homans (II. xxiv. 544 ; Od. iv. 
842 ; Hdt. i. 151 ; Thuc. ii. 9 ; Strab. pp. 617- 
620). The island is most important in the early 
history of Greece, as the native region of the 
Aeolian school of lyric poetry. It was the 
birthplace of the musician and poet Terpandeb, 
of tiie lyric poets Alcaeus, Sappho, and others, 
and of the dithyrambio poet Abion. Other 
forms of literature and philosophy early and 
long flourished in it: the sage and statesman 
Pittacus, the historians Hellanicus and Theo* 
phanes, and the philosophers Theophrastus and 
Phanias, were all Lesbians. 

Lesbdthdmis {Ac<rfi6d€fus)> a sculptor of an- 
cient date, and a native of Lesbos (Athen. pp. 
182, 685). 

Leeches or Lesoheus (a i<rxn*> A fox*vs), one 
of the so-called Cyclic poets, son of Aeschylinus, 
a native of Pyrrha, in the neighbourhood of 
Mytilene, and hence called a Mytilenean or a 
Lesbian (Paus. x. 25, 5). He flourished about 
b.c. 708, and was usually regarded as the author 
of the Little Iliad flAt&s y iAdaouv or 'IXias 
fiucpd) Aristotle, however (Potit. 28), does not 
name its author ; and the Lesbian Hellanicus, 
who would probably have claimed it for a 
countryman if he could, assigns it to the Spartan 
Cinaethon. The Little Hiad consisted of four 
bookB, and was intended as a supplement to the 
Homeric Hiad. It related the events after the 
death of Hector, the fate of Ajax, the exploits 
of Philoctetes, Neoptolemus, and Odysseus, and 
the reception of the wooden horse within the 
walls of Troy. The actual capture of the city, 
called The Destruction of Troy (*I Alov xipois), 
which formed the continuation of the story was 
by another author, Arctinus. Hence Aristotle, 
alluding to the want of unity, remarks that the 
Little Iliad furnished materials for eight trage- 
dies, whilst only one oould be based upon the 
Hiad or OdysBey of Homer. 

Lethaeus (A ijBcuos). 1. A river of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, flowing 8. past Magnesia into the 
Maeander (Strab. p, 564).—$. A river in the S. 
of Crete, flowing past Gortyna.— 3. [Lathon.] 

Lithi (A^fa), the personification of oblivion, 
called by Hesiod a daughter of Eris (Th. 227), 
i.e. the forgetfulness of former kindnesses which 
ensues from a quarrel. A river in the lower 
world was likewise called Lethe. The souls of 
the departed drank of this river, and thus 
forgot all they had said or done in the upper 
world. [Hades.] 

Lethe, a river in Spain. [See Ldcaxa.] 

Lftto (Ai rrA) t called Latdna by the Homans, 
is described by Hesiod as a daughter of the Titan 
Ooeus and Phoebe, a sister of Astoria, and the 
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mother of Apollo and Artemis by Zeus, before 
his marriage to Hera {Th. 405, 921 ; cf. 11 xiv. 
827). In Homer, though nothing is said of the 
place or manner of the birth, she is spoken of 
as the mother by Zeus of Apollo and Artemis. 
She, like her children, sides with the Trojans; 
she and Artemis heal the wounded Aeneas in 
the temple of Apollo in Troy, which implies a 
tradition that the three deities were associated 
in a temple there, and also seems to ascribe to 
her a share in the healing powers of Apollo 
Paeonius. {II i. 86, v. 447, xx. 40, 72, xxi. 497 ; 
Od. xi. 818.) The stories of the offenoe given 
to her by Niobe and by Tityus are also alluded 
to, but both in what are considered later parts 
of the poems {II. xxiv. 607 ; Od. xi. 580). Her 
fame and her story increased as the worship of 
Apollo grew in importance through the Hellenic 
nation. The wanderings of the patient and 
gentle goddesB persecuted during her pregnancy 
by Hera, who seems already to be the wife of 
Zeus, and all the scenes and associations of the 
birth of the twin deities are dwelt upon by post- 
Homerio poets. All the world being afraid of 
receiving Leto on account of Hera, who had 
sent the serpent Pytho to follow her, she wan- 
dered about till she came to Delos, which was 
then a floating island, and bore the name of 



Leto (Latona). (From a painted vase.) 


Astoria, or Ortygia. When Leto arrived there, 
Zeus fastened it by adamantine chains to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a secure 
resting-place for his beldved, and here she gave 
birth to Apollo and Arteznis. The bed of Leto 
was by the Inopus, a small stream of Delos 
which Alexandrian traditions made an offshoot 
from the Nile passing under the sea (Strab. p. 
271; Callim. Hymn. Del. 206), and near her 
sacred lake ; it was shadowed by a palm tree 
(cf. Od. vi. 162) and a laurel which sprang up 
for her shelter, and all the land put forth flowers 
in joy at the birth {Hymn, ad Apoll. Del. 119 ; 
Hdt. ii. 170; Eur. Hoc. 459, Ion, 918, I. T. 
1100; Callim. Hymn. Del. 260). Some addi- 
tions have grown partly out of the other name 
of the island, Ortygia (quail island) : that Leto 
took the form of a quail in order to reach the 
island ; or that her sister, Astoria, flying from 
the love of Zeus, was changed into a quail and 
then into the floating island which received 
Leto. Leto is most commonly taken to be the 
goddess of night (from \arddy*tv) ; hence she 
gives birth to light deities who come forth as H 
were from the womb of night, Apollo, Artemis 
(as moon-goddess), and Astoria, goddess of 
stars : with this view agree her epithets ware- 
wnrAos (dark-robed), fitlKtxot (gentle), and the 
expression that she is * kind to men and to the 
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immortal gods* (Hob. Th 407).— From their 
mother Apollo ie frequently called Letotus or 
LaMus, and Artemis (Diana) Letota, Letoto, 
LaMs, or LatoU. 

LOAM (rk A«wc«0, a town at the extremity of 
the Iapygian promontory in Calabria, with a 
stinking fountain, under which the giants who 
were vanquished by Heracles are said to have 
been buned. The promontory is still called 
Capo di Leuca. (Strab. p. 281.) 

Leuoae, Leuca (Afftcoi, Arina) \ Lefke), 
small town on the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
near Phocaea, built by the Persian' general 
Tachos in b. c. 852, and remarkable as the scene 
of the battle between the consul Lidnius Cras* 
bus and Aristonicus, in 181 (Diod. xv. 18 
Strab. p. 646). 

Leucas or Leuo&dla (Afvxdr, AtvKaSla : A«v- 
sdBios : Santa Maura), an island in the Ionian 
sea, off the W. coast of Acamania, about twenty 
miles in length, and from five to eight miles in 
breadth. It has derived its name from the 
numerous calcareous hills which cover its sur- 
face. It was originally united to the mainland 
at its NE. extremity by a narrow isthmus. 
Homer speaks of it as a peninsula, with a town 
Nericus (Od. xxiv. 877). According to Strabo 
(p. 822) its first inhabitants were Teleboans and 
Leleges. Subsequently the Corinthians under 
Cypselus, between b. c. 665 and 625, founded a 
new town, called Leucas in the NE. of the 
country near the isthmus, in which they settled 
1000 of their citizens, and to which they re- 
moved the inhabitants of Nericus, which lay a 
little to the W. of the new town. (Strab. I, c . ; 
Thuo. i. 80.) The Corinthians also cut a canal 
through the isthmus and thus converted the 
peninsula into an island. This canal was after- 
wards filled up by deposits of sand ; and in the 
Peloponnesian war it was no longer available 
for ships, which during that period were con- 
veyed across the isthmus on more than one 
occasion (Thuo. iii. 81, iv. 8). The oanal was 
opened again by the Romans (Liv. xxxiii. 17). 
At present the channel is dry in Borne parts, and 
has from three to four feet of water in others. 
The town of Leucas was a place of importance, 
and during the war between Philip and the 
Homans was at the head of the Acamanian 
league, and the place where the meetings of the 
league were held. It liras in consequence taken 
and plundered by the Homans, b. c. 107. The 
remains of this town are still to be seen. The 
other towns in the island were Hellomenum 
(* EXA^ucvov) on the BE. coast, and Phara (♦opd), 
on the SW. coast— At the S. extremity of the 
island, opposite Cephallenia, was the celebrated 
promofltory, variously called Leucas , Leucdtas , 
Leucdtes, or Leucdte (C. Ducato), on which 
was a temple of Apollo, who hence had the 
surname of Leucadius (Verg. Aen. iii. 274; 
Propert. iii. 11, 69). At the annual festival of 
the god it was the custom to cast down a cri- 
minal from this promontory into the sea: to 
break his fall birds of all kinds were attached 
to him, and if he reached the sea uninjured, 
boats were ready to pick him up (Strab. p. 
452; O v. Her. xv. 167, Trist. v. 2, 77; Cic. 
Tusc. iv. 18, 41). This appears to have been 
an expiatory rite; and it gave rise to the well- 
known story that lovers leaped from this rock, 
in order to seek relief from the pangs of love. 
Thus Sappho is said to have leapt down from 
this rock, when in love with Phaon; but this 
well-known story does not stand the test of 
examination. £8afpho.] 

Left* (Acted)), an island in the Buxine sea, 
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near the mouth of the Borysthenes, sacred to 
Achilles. [Aohxllbus Dbomob.] 

Leuei, a people in the BE. of Gallia Belgioa, 
S. of the Mediomatrici, between the Matrona 
and Mosella. Their chief town was Tullum 
(Tout). (Caes. B. G . i. 40 ; Strab. p. 198.) 

Leuei Montes, called by the Romans Albi 
Montes, a range of mountains in the W. of 
Crete. [Albi Montes.] 

Leuoippd. [Alcathoe.] 

Leuoippldes (Acvfcnnriocs), i.e. Phoebe and 
Hilalra , the daughters of Leucippus. They 
were priestesses of Athene and Artemis, and 
betrothed to Idas and LynoeuB, the sons of 
Aphareus ; but Castor and Pollux oarried them 
on and married them. [Dxobcubi, p. 298, a.] 
Leucippus (At {>k uncos). 1. Son of Oenomaus. 
For details, see Daphne.— 2. Son of Perieres 
and G-orgophone, brother of Aphareus, and 
prince of the Messenians, was one of the Caly- 
donian hunters. By hiB wife Philodice, he had 
two daughters, Phoebe and Hilaira, usually 
called Leucippides. (Paus. iii. 26, 8 ; Ov. Met. 
viii. 806 ; Apollod. ii. 7, 8.) — 8. A Grecian philo- 
sopher, the founder of the atomic theory of the 
ancient philosophy, which was more fully deve- 
loped by Democritus. Where and when he was 
boro we have no data for deciding. Miletus; 
Abdera, and Elis have been assigned as his birth, 
place ; the first, apparently, for no other reason 
than that it was the oirthplaoe of several natural 
philosophers ; the seoona, because Demooritus 
came from that town ; the third, because he was 
looked upon as a disciple of the Eleatio school. 
The period when he lived is equally uncertain. 
He is called the teacher of Democritus. (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 80, 84.) For the doctrines ascribed to 
him, see Democritus. 

Leuoon (Ac incwv). 1. Son of Poseidon or 
Athamas and Themisto, and father of Erythrus 
and Evippe (Apollod. i. 9, 2 ; Hyg. Fab. 157). 

A powerful king of Bosporus, who reigned 
b. c. 898-858. He was in close alliance with the 
Athenians, to whom he gave the right of shipping 
com without export duty before any others were 
supplied, and as in years of scarcity this gave 
them the means of obtaining a plentiful supply 
unattainable by other nations, the Athenians in 
return admitted him and his Bons to the citizen- 
ship of Athens, with immunity from all liabilities 
of a citizen (Dem. Lept. p. 466, §8 80, 88 ; Strab. 
p. 810 ; Died. xiv. 98, xvi. 91).— 8. An Athenian 
poet, of the Old Comedy, a contemporary of 
Aristophanes (Suid. s. v . ; Athen. p. 848). 

Leuodnlum (A« vk6viov), a town in the island 
of Chios (Thuo. viii. 24). 

Leuc5n55 (AtvKov&n), daughter of Minyas, 
usually called Leucippe. [Alcathoe.] 
Leuoopetra (A§vk6w trpa: C. dell ’ Armi), a 
iromontory in the SW. of Bruttium, on the 
lioilian straits, and a few miles 8. of Rhegium, 
to whose territory it belonged (Strab. p. 259). 

Leueophrys (Awicdtyvs). 1. A city of Curia, 
in the plain of the Maeander, dose to a curious 
laka of warm water, and having a temple of 
Artemis Leucophryne (Xen Hell. iv. 8 ; Strab. 
p. 647 ; Tac. Ann. iii. 62).— & A name riven to 
the island of Tensdob, from its white cliffs. 
Leuoophrjtaft. [Leucophbys.] 

Leuodsla or Leuoasla (Piana), a small island 
in the S. of the gulf of Paestum, off the coast of 
Lucania, and opposite the promontory Posxdium, 
said to have been called after one of the Sirens 
(Strab. pp. 128, 252, 258). 

Leueosfri (Atv/cScupoi, i.e. White Syrians), 
was a name early applied by the Greeks to tbs 
inhabitants of Cappadocia, who wen of die 
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Syrian raoo, in contradistinction to the Syrian number. 4. A Life of Demosthenes, and argu- 
tribes of a darker colour beyond the Taurus meats to the speeches of the same orator. S. 
(Hdi. i. 78, vn. 72; Strab. pp. 552, 787). After- Letters (‘EvNrroAoi), of which a very large 
wards, when Cappadooes came to be the common number is still extant. Many of these letters 
name for the people of S. Cappadocia, the word are extremely interesting, being addressed to 
Leuoosyri was applied specifically to the people men Buch as the emperor Julian, Athanasius, 
in the N. of the country (aft. Fontus) on the Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and Chrysostom. The 
coast of the Euxine, between the rivers Halys style of Libanius is superior to that of the other 
and Iris : these are the White Syrians of Xeno- rhetoricians of the fourth century. He took 
phon {Anab. v. 6). the best orators of the classic age as his models. 

Leuodthea (Aeiscom), a sea goddess, was pre- and we can often see in him the disciple ana 
viously Ino, the wife of Athamas. She was also happy imitator of Demosthenes ; but he is not 
regarded as a goddess of the dawn, and was free from affectation, and we rarely find in him 
nurse of Dionysus. [Athamas ; Matuta.] that simplicity of style which constitutes the 
Leuc6th54, daughter of the Babylonian king great charm of the beBt Attic orators. As far 
OrchamuB and Eurynome, was beloved by aB the history of his age is conoemed, some of 
Apollo. Her amour was betrayed by the jealous his orations, and still more his epistles are of 
Ciytia to her father, who buried her alive ; great value : such as the oration in which he re- 
whereupon Apollo metamorphosed her into an lates the events of his own life ; the eulogieB on 
incense shrub. (Ov. Met. iv. S08.) Constantins and Constans ; the orations on 

Leuctra (tA A evierpu: Lefha or Lefkrd ), a Julian; several orations describing the condition 
small town in Boeotia, on the road from JPlataeae of Antioch, and those which he wrote against 
to Thespiae, memorable for the victory which his professional and political opponents. The 
Epaminondas and the Thebans here gained over best edition of the orations and declamations is 
Cleombrotus and the Spartans, b. o. 871 (Xen. by Reiske, Altenburg, 1791-97, 4 vols. 8vo, and 
Sell. vi. 4, 7 ; Diod. xv. 64 ; Pans. ix. 18, 8 ; the best edition of the epistleB is by Wolf, 
Plut. Pelop. 20, 21). Amsterdam, 1788, fol. 

Leuctrum (Aevterpov). 1. Or Leuotra (Leftro), LIbtaui (6 At&avos, rb Al&avov: Heb. Le- 
a town in Messenia, on the E. side of the Mes- banon, i.e. the White Mountain : Jehel Libnan) t 
senian gulf, between Cardamyle and Thalama, a lofty and steep mountain range on the confines 
on the small river Pamisus. The SpartanB and of Syria and Palestine, dividing Phoenice from 
Messenians disputed for the possession of it. Coele-Syria. It extends from above Sidon, 
(Strab. p. 860; Paus. iii. 21, 7.)— 2. A town in about lat. 88$° N., in a direction NNE. as far 
Achaia, dependent on Rhypae (Strab. p. 887). as about lat. 84&°. Its highest summits are 
Lexovii or Lexobli, a people m Gallia Lugdu- covered with perpetual snow (between Beirut 
nensis, on the Ocean, W. of the mouth of the and Tripoli it reaches a height of nearly 12,000 
Sequana. Their capital was Noviomagus feet); its sides were in ancient times olothed 
(Lviieux). (Caes. B. O. iii. 9, 11 ; Strab. p. 189.) with forests of cedars, of which only scattered 
Liba (i) Af/3a),acityof Mesopotamia, between trees now remain, and on its lower slopes grow 
Nisibis and the Tigris (Pol. v. 51). vines, figs, mulberries, and other fruits : its 

Libanius (At&dvtos), a distinguished Greek wines were highly celebrated in ancient times, 
sophist and rhetorician, waB bom at Antioch, It is considerably lower than the opposite range 
on the Orontes, about A. d. 814. He studied at of Antilibanus. In the Scriptures the word 
Athens, and afterwards set up a school of rhe- Lebanon is used for both ranges, and for either 
toric at Constantinople, whioh was attended by of them ; but in classical authors the names 
so large a number of pupils that it excited the Libanus and Antilibanus are distinctive terms, 
jealousy of the other professors, who charged being applied to the W. and E. ranges respeo- 
Libanius with being a magician, and obtained tively. (Strab. pp. 742, 765 ; Ptol. v. 16.) 
his expulsion from Constantinople about 846. Lioarna or Llbamum, a town of Liguria on 
He then went to Nicomedia, where he taught the Via Aurelia, NW. of Genua (Plin. iii. 49). 
with equal success, but also drew upon himself LIbentIna or Lfibentlna, a surname of Venus 
an equal degree of malice from his opponents, by which she is described as the goddess of 
After a Btay of five years at Nicomedia, he was pleasure (Varro, L. L. v. 6 ; Cic. N. D. ii. 28). 
recalled to Constantinople. Eventually he took Liber, or Liber Pater, a name frequently 
up his abode at Antioch, where he spent the given by the Roman poets to the Greek Bacchus 
remainder of his life. Here he received the or Dionysus, who was accordingly regarded as 
greatest marks of favour from the emperor identical with the Italian Liber. But the god 
Julian, 862, and afterwards from Theodosius; Liber, and the goddess Libera were ancient 
but his enjoyment of life was disturbed by ill Italian divinities, presiding over the cultivation 
health, by misfortunes in his family, and more of the vine and tne fertility of the fields. It 
especially by the disputes in which he was in- has been remarked before [p. 468, a] that there is 
oessantly involved, partly with rival sophists, a difference of opinion as to whether the culti- 
and partly with the prefects. He was the vation of the vine existed in Italy before the 
teacher of St. Basil ana St. Chrysostom, with beginning of Greek colonisation in the eighth 
whom he always kept up a friendly connexion ; century b. c., or was introduced by Greek 
for although a pagan and entirely devoted to the settlers. There is not much evidence either 
study of pagan literature, he made no difference way. The fact that libations of milk existed 
between Christian and pagan pupils. The year in an old ritual instead of wine may point to a 
of his death is uncertain, but from one of his time when the people of Italy were herdsmen 
epistles it is evident that he was alive in 891, and had no vines, but it does not tell us at what 
and it is probable that he died a few years after, date this was so. Whatever the truth may be, 
in the reign of Aroadius. The extant works of it is probable that the ceremonies at Lavmium 
Li bani us are : 1. Models for rhetorical exercises mentioned by Varro (ap. August. O. D. vii. 21) 
{JXpvyvfumffpArtov rapdbtly/jxtra ) . 2. Orations belonged to Liber as an ancient Latin deity of 
(A4yoi), sixty-seven in number. 8. Declama- fruitfulness in trees and nature generally, and 
turns (MsAtfrcu), i.e. orations on fictitious sub- eventually of vines in particular. He was wor- 
jeets, and descriptions of various kinds, fifty in shipped probably by libations (whether Curtins 
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bi correct or nob in connecting his name with 
Hbaro) and with the images ( oacitta ) hung up 
in trees, which were symbols perhaps of hu m a n 
sacrifices in early times, and were continued 
when liber was almost entirely confused with 
Dionysus (Verg. Qeorg. ii. 882 ; Diet . of Ant. 
art Oeoitta). ft is not easy to determine whe- 
ther the connexion of Liber and Libera with 
Ceres was due to true Italian ritual or to Greek 
wfh j umoe. A temple to these three divinities 
was vowed by the dictator, A. Postuxnius, in 
n. o. 496, and was built near the Circus Flami- 
nius; it was afterwards restored by Augustus, 
and dedicated by Tiberius (Tac. Ann. ii. 49 ; 
Dionys. vi. 17) ; but this may possibly have been 
due to a growing tendency to identify Liber 
with Dionysus and Libera with Persephone, and 
so to connect both with Ceres = Demeter (Cic. 
N. D. ii. 24, 62). The union of Liber in some 
plaoes with Jupiter as Jupiter Liber was pro- 
bably of older date [see p. 464, b]. Although the 
Greek Dionysus (as Bacchus) almost entirely 
took the place of the old Italian god, yet Liber 
was still recognised beside Bacchus with a cer- 
tain personality, just as Hercules existed in his 
Roman as well as in his Greek form. There is 
no doubt that, whatever the etymology, there 
was a disposition to connect Liber and after- 
wards Bacchus with freedom and free gifts, which 
might not unnaturally be ascribed to the wine- 
god. Hence on the festival of the Liberalia , 
on March 17, the boys assumed the toga libera 
(Ov. Fait. iii. 871). For the festival see Diet, 
of Ant. art. Liberalia ; it must be reoolleoted 
that the Bacchanalia was a festival of Greek 
origin and did not belong to the Italian Liber. 

LIbfira. [Lsbeb.] 

Libertas, the personification of Liberty, was 
worshipped at Rome as a divinity. A temple 
was erected to her on the Aventine by Tib. 
Sempronius Gracchus. Another was built by 
Clodlus on the spot where Cicero's house had 
stood. A third was erected after Caesar's vic- 
tories in Spain. From these temples we must 
distinguish the Atrium Libertatis, which was in 
the N. of the Forum, towards the Quirinal. This 
building under the republic Berved as an office 
of the censors, and aiBO contained tables with 
laws inscribed upon them. It was rebuilt by 
Asinine Pollio, and then became the repository 
of the first public library at Rome. (Liv. xxiv. 
16; Dio Cass, xxviii. 17, xliii. 44, xlvii. 25, lxiii. 
29.) — Libertas is usually represented in works 
of art as a matron, with the pilleus or conical 
oap [Diet, of Ant. art Pilleus J, the symbol of 
liberty, or a wreath of laurel. 

Libfithrldes. [Libethbuh.] 

Libethrlus Horn (rb AifMjQptoy bpos), a moun- 
tain in Boeotia, a branch of Mt. Helicon, forty 
stadia from Coronea, possessing a grotto of the 
Libethrian nymphs, adorned with their statues, 
and two fountains, Libethriaa and Petra (Pans. 
ix.84,4). 

libfithrum (Acf/EMpov, tA AtlfaiOpa, rA Af/8i)- 
€pa), an ancient Thracian town in Pieria in 
Macedonia, on the slope of Olympus, and SW. 
of Dium, where Orpheus is said to have lived. 
This town and the surrounding country were 
sacred to the Muses, who were hence oalled 
Lib&thrldee: and it is probable that the wor- 
ship of the Muses under this name was trans- 
ferred by Pierian Thracians from this place to 
Bo eotia. (Strab. pp. 410, 471 : Pans. ix. 80, 9 ; 
Verg, Eel. vii. 21 ; Liv. xliv. 6.) 

MblfiliA, an Italian divinity, who was ap- 
parently originally a goddess of the earth, and 
Si delight s , especially of gardens : ' 


was ide n tified with Venus, who had gardens 
under her protection (Varro,JB.R.il, 6, L.L. vi. 
20); and there was a temple of Venus, the Luem 
Ltbitinae. Possibly Lmitina may have been, 
a goddess of trees generally, including vines. 
Venus at any rate was included in the VinaUa, 
though that may be due to other causes. As 
most goddesses of the earth were also goddesses 
of the underworld (e.g. Demeter and Isis ; of. 
also Aphbodite, p. 85, a), so Libitina was also 
goddess of the dead, and this attribute prevailed 
to the exclusion of all others, perhaps when 
her other attributes were transferred to Venus 
Libitina. As the goddess of the dead, when 
the Greek religion had influenced the Roman, 
she was sometimes identified with Persephone 
(Pint. Nem. 12, Q. B. 28). Her temple at Rome 
in her grove (Lucua Ltbitinae) was a repository 
of everything necessary for burials, and persons 
might there either buy or hire those things. 
Hence a person undertaking the burial of a per- 
son (an undertaker) was called libitinariua, and 
his business libitina; hence the expression Hbi- 
tinam exercere, orfacere , and libitina funeri- 
bue non suMmebaA (i.e. they could not all be 
buried), (Val. Max. v. 2, 10; Liv. xl. 19, xli. 
21; Hor. Od. iii. 80, Sat. ii. 6, 19; Juv. xii. 121: 
Mart. viii. 48, x. 97.) According to an old 
regulation ascribed to Servius Tullius, partly 
intended to secure a register of deaths, it was 
ordained that for every person who died, a piece 
of money should be deposited in the temple of 
Libitina. Thus money was called lucar Libi - 
tinae, and hence Horace (Sat. ii. 6, 19) calls 
the unhealthy autumn 'quaeatua Libitinae.' 
(Dionys. iv. 19 ; Suet. Ner. 89 ; Diet, of Ant. 
art. Luoa/r.)' 

LIbo, SoribonXns, a plebeian family. 1. L., 
tribune of the plebs, b.c. 149, aocused Ser. Sul 

E ioius Galba on account of the outrages which 
e had committed against the Lusitanians. 



Coin of the Soribonlen Gene. 

Ota., heed ofFtetane; i|DO BONBVBNT (Bonne Eren- 
tns) ; rev.. PUTXAL SOBIBON : an altar like pat eel with 
lyres end wreath, below which some traoe a pair of 
tones as symbol of Volean, god of Utfhtnlng. 


[Galba, No. 6.] It was perhaps this Libo who 
consecrated the Puteal Scribonianum or Pu- 
teal Libonia , of which we so frequently read in 
ancient writers. The Puteal was an enclosed 
plaoe in the Forum, near the Arens Fabianus, 
and was so oalled from its being open at the 
top, like a puteal or well. It was dedicated in 
very ancient times, because the spot had been 
struck by lightning; it was subsequently re- 
paired and re-dedicated by Libo, who erected in 
its neighbourhood a tribunal for the praetor, in 
consequence of which the place was frequented 
by persons who had lawsuits, such as money- 
lenders and the like. (Comp. Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 85, 
Bpiat. i. 19, 8.) It appears on the ooins of the 
Scribonian Gens.— & L., the father-in-law of 
Sex. Pompev. the son of Pompey the Great 
On the breaking out of the Civu war in 49, he 
naturally sided with Pompey, and was entrusted 
with the oommand of Etruria. Shortly after- 
wards he accompanied Pompey to Greece, and 
was actively engaged in the war that aimed. 



Ob to death of Bibulus (48) he had the ohief 
command of to Pompeian fleet (Caes. B. C. 
sxL 15-44: Dio Casa. jui. 48.) In the civil ware 
which followed Caesar's death, he followed the 
fortnnee of his son-in-law, Sex. Pompey. In 40, 
Octavian married his sister, Scriboma, and this 
marriage was followed by a peace between the 
triumvirs and Pompey (89). When the war 
was renewed in 86, Libo for a time continued 
with Pompey, but, seeing his cause hopeless, he 
deserted him in the following year. In 84, he 
was consul with M. Antony. (Appian, B. C. v. 
58-78, 189 ; Dio Cass. xlix. 88.) 

Libon (Aifiw), an Elean, the architect of the 
great temple of Zeus in the Altis at Olympia, 
about b.c. 460 (Pans. v. 10, 8). 

Libui, Libici or Lebicii (Acj84k«oi, AijSiKol), a 
Gallic tribe in Gallia Transpadana who occu- 
pied the territory about the entrance to Val 
Berio, and Val d* Aosta ; their chief town was 
Veroellae (Pol. ii. 17 ; Ptol. iii. 1, 86 ; Liv. 
xxi. 88; Plin. iii. 128). 

Liburnla, a district of Hlyricum, along the 
coast of the Adriatic sea, was separated from 
Istria on the NW. by the river Arsia, and from 
Dalmatia on the S. by the river Titius, thus 
corresponding to the W. part of Croatia, and 
the NT part of the modem Dalmatia. The 
country is mountainous and unproductive, and 
its inhabitants, the Liburni, supported them- 
selves ohiefly by commerce and navigation, and 
also by piracy. They were skilful sailors, and 
they appear to have been the first people who 
had the sway of the waters of the Adriatic. 
They took possession of most of the islands of 
this sea as far as Corcyra, and had settlements 
even on the opposite coast of Italy. Their 
ships were remarkable for their swift sailing, 
and hence vessels built after the same model 
were called Libunvicae or Libumae naves . 
(Liv. z. 8, xliL 48 ; Caes. B. C. iii. 5 ; Hor. 
Epod. i. 1; Diet, of Ant . art Navis ) The 
Liburnians were the first Illyrian people who 
submitted to the Romans. Being hard pressed 
by the Iapydes on the N. and by the Dalma- 
tians on the S., they sought the protection of 
Rome. Hence we find that many of their 
towns were immunes, or exempt from taxes. 
The islands of the coast were reckoned a part of 
Libumia and are known as Libumides or Li- 
bumicae Insulae. [Illyricuic.] 

LIbjra (AijSdif), daughter of Epaphus and 
Memphis,* from whom Libya (Africa) is said to 
have derived its name. By Poseidon she be- 
oame the mother of Agenor, Belus, and Lelex. 
(Paus. i 44, 8 : Apollod. ii. 1, 4.) 

LIbjfal (A tfivn : A iflvcx, Libyes). 1. The Greek 
name for the continent of Africa in general. 
[Africa.}— 3* L. Interior (A. 4i tyros), the 
whole interior of Africa, as distinguished from 
the well-known regions on the N. and NE. 
coasts.— & Libya, specifically, or Libyae Ro- 
mos (AijStftyf voyAs), a district of N. Africa, be- 
tween Egypt and Marmarioa, so called because 
it once formed an Egyptian Nomos. It is 
sometimes called Libya Exterior. (Plin. v. 89, 
50 5 Argyptus ; Africa.) 

ubjfd Montes frt AijSwc by tpos : Jebel BeU 
seleh), the range of mountains which form the 
' W . margin of the valley of the Nile. [Aboyptus.] 

LIbfeum Mare (to A i&mbv wikayos), the 
part cl the Mediterranean between the island of 
Crete and the N. coast of Africa (Strab. pp. 
188,488). 

Liby p hosn l o c s (Aifiv+olvucss, iufafobutss), 
a term applied to the people of those parte of 
K, Af ri ca in which o** h a d f ounded 
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colonies, and especially to the inhabitants of 
the Phoenician cities on the coast of the Cartha- 
ginian territory : it is derived from the fact that 
these people were a mixed race of the Libyan 
natives and the Phoenician settlers (lav. xx. 
82; Diod. xx. 55). 

Libyssa (Alfivatra : Herekeh ?), a town of Bi- 
thynia, in Asia Minor, on the N. coast of the 
Sinus Astacenus, W. of Nicomedia, celebrated 
as the place where the tomb of Hannibal was to 
be Been (Ptol. v. 1, 18 ; Plin. v. 148). 

Liefitss or Lio&tli, a people of Vmdelieia on 
the E. bank of the river Licus or Lioia (Lech), 
one of the fiercest of the Vindelician tribes 
(Strab. p. 806). 

liohades (AiYjfSfs: PonHconeri ), three small 
islands between Euboea and the coast of Looris, 
called Scarphia, Caresa, and Phooaria. [See 
Lichas, No. l.J 

Lichas (Alxas). 1. An attendant of Heracles, 
brought his master thejpoisoned garment which 
destroyed the hero. [See p. 400, a.] Heracles, 
in anguish and wrath, threw Lichas into the 
sea, and the Lichadian islands were believed to 
have derived their name from him. (Strab. pp. 
426, 447 ; Ov. Met. ix. 155.)— 2. A Spartan, son 
of Arcesilaus, was proxenus of Argos, and is 
frequently mentioned in the Peloponnesian 
war. He was famous throughout Greece for 
his hospitality, especially in his entertainment 
of strangers at the Cymnopaedia. (Thuc. v. 
14, 22. 76, viii. 18 ; Xen. Mem. L 2, 61.) 

Lioia or Liens. [Licates.] 

Licinia. 1. A Vestal virgin, accused of incest, 
together with two other Vestals, Aemilia and 
Marcia, B.c. 114. L. Metellus, the pontifex 
maximus, condemned Aemilia, but acquitted 
Licinia and Marcia. The acquittal of the two 
last caused such dissatisfaction that the people 
appointed L. Cassius Longinus to investigate 
the matter ; and he condemned both Licinia and 
Marcia (Macrob. i. 10).— 2. Wife of C. Sem- 
nronius Gracchus, the celebrated tribune. — 
8. Daughter of Crassus the orator, and wife of 
the younger Marius. 

LioXnla Gens, a celebrated plebeian house, to 
which belonged C. Licinius Calvus Stolo, whose 
exertions threw open the consulship to the ple- 
beians. Its most distinguished families at a 
later time were those of Crassus, Lucullus 
and Murena. There were likewise numerous 
other surnames in the gens, which are also given 
in their proper places. 

Licinius. 1. C. Licinius Calvus, sumamed 
Stolo, whioh he derived, it is said, from the case 
with which he dug up the shoots that sprang up 
from the roots of his vines (Varro, B. B. i. 2). 
He brought the contest between the patricians 
and plebeians to a happy termination and thus 
became the founder of Rome's greatness. He 
was tribune of the people from b.c. 876 to 867, 


and was faithfully supported in his exertions by 
his colleague L. Sextius. The laws whioh he 
proposed were : (1) That in future no more con- 
sular tribunes should be appointed, but that 
consuls should be elected, one of whom should 
always be a plebeian. (2) That no one should 
possess more than 500 jugera of the public land, 
or keep upon it more than 100 head of large 
and 500 of ^small oattle^ (^A 

the Sibylline books should be entrusted to a 
college of ten men (decemviri}, half of whom 
should be plebeians. [. Diet . of Ant. art. Learn 
Liciniae These rogations were passed after 
a most vehement opposition on the part of to 
mil l. Sextus was the first pleb e ia n 
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who obtained the consulship, 860. Lkinms 
was elected twice to the consulship, 864 
end 861. Some years later he was accused by 
M. PopiHus Leonas of having transgressed has 
own law respecting the amount ofpublic land 
which a person might possess. He was con- 
demned and sentenced to pay a heavy fine. 
(Liv. vi. 86, 42, vii. 1, 9, 16 ; Yah Max. viii. 6, 8.) 
—2. 0. Lioinius Macer, an annalist and an orator, 
was a man of praetorian dignity, who, when im- 
peached (66) of extortion by Cicero, finding that 
the verdict was against him, forthwith committed 
suicide before the formalities of the trial were 
completed. His Annales commenced with the 
very origin of the city, and extended to twenty- 
one books at least; hut how far he brought 
down his history, is unknown. (Val. Max. ix. 
12; Plut. Cic. 9; Cic. Brut. 82, 288, Beg a. i. 7 ; 
Liv. iv. 7, vii. 9.)— 8. C. Lioinius Macer Calvus, 
son of the last, a distinguished orator and poet, 
was bora in 82, and died about 47 or 46, in his 
86th or 86th year. His most celebrated oration 
was delivered against Vatinius, who was de- 
fended by Cicero, when he was only 27 years of 
age. So powerful was the effect produced by 
this speech, that the accused started up in the 
midst of the pleading, and passionately ex- 
claimed, * Bogo vos, judices, num, si iste diser- 
tuB est, ideo me damnari opcrteat ? * His poems 
were full of wit and grace, and possessed suffi- 
cient merit to be classed by the ancients with 
those of Catullus. His elegies, especially that 
on the untimely death of his mistress Quintilia, 
have been warmly extolled by Catullus, Pro- 
pertius, and Ovid. Calvus was remarkable for 
the shortness of his stature, and hence the 
vehement action in whioh he indulged while 
pleading was in such ludicrous contrast with his 
insignificant person, that even hiB friend 
Catullus has not been able to resist a joke, and 
has presented him to us as the ‘ Salapufcium 
disertum,’ ‘the eloquent Tom Thumb/ (Cic. 
Brut. 82, 279, 288 ; Quint, x. 1, 115 : Catull. 96 ; 
Propert. ii. 19, 40; Ov. Am. iii. 9, 61.) 

Lioinius, Homan emperor a.d. 807-824, whose 
full name was Publius Flavius Galerius 
Valerius Licinianus Lioinius. He was a 
Dacian peasant by birth, and the early friend 
and companion in arms of the emperor Galerius, 
by whom he was raised to the rank of Augustus, 
and invested with the command of the Illyrian 
provinces at Carmentum, on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, a.d. 807. Upon the death of Galerius in 
811, he concluded a peaceful arrangement with 
Maxixinus II., in virtue of whioh the Helles- 
pont and the Bosporus were to form the boun- 
dary of the two empires. In 818 he married 
at Milan, Constantin, the sister of Constantine, 
and in the same year set out to encounter 
MaximinuB, who had invaded his dominions. 
Maximinus was defeated by Lioinius near 
Heraclea, and died a few months afterwards at 
Tarsus. Lioinius and Constantine were now 
the only emperors, and each was anxious to 
obtain the undivided sovereignty. Accordingly 
war broke out between them in 816. Lioinius 
was defeated at Cibalis in Pannonia, and after- 
wards at Adrianople, and was compelled to 
purchase peace by oeding to Constantine 
Greece, Macedonia, and Illyricum. This peaoe 
lasted about nine years, at the end of whioh 
time hostilities were renewed. The great battle 
of Adrianople (Inly, 828), followed by the re- 
duction of Bysantium, and a second great 
victonr achieved near Chaloedon (September), 
placed Lioinius at the mercy of Constantine, 
who, although he spared his life for the moment, 
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soon found a convenient i pretext for putting him 
to death, 824. (Viet. Goes. 40, 41 ; Zosun. ii. 
7-28 ; Eutrqp. x. 8.) 

Licinus. 1. A Gaul by birth, was taken 
prisoner in war, and became a slave of Julius 
Caesar, whose confidence he gained so much as 
to be made bis dispensator or steward. Caesar 
gave him his freedom. He also gained the 
favour of Augustus, who appointed him in B.c. 
15 governor of his native country, Gaul. By 
the plunder of Gaul and by other means he 
acquired enormous wealth, and hence his name 
is frequently coupled with that of Crassus. He 
lived to see the reign of Tiberius. (Dio Cass. 
Liv. 21 ; Suet. Aug. 67 ; Juv. i. 109.) To this 
Licinus, and not, as the scholiast says, to the 
barber of Hor. A.P. 801, refers the couplet : 

Marmoreo tumulo Licinus jaoet, at Oato parvo, 
Pompeius uullo ; quis putet esse deos ? 

and the answer, of later date : 

Saxa premunt Lioinum : levat altum fama Oatonem, 

Pompeium tituli : credimus esse deos. 

— 2. C15dlus Licinus, a Roman annalist, who 
lived about the beginning of the first century 
b.c., wrote the history of Rome from its capture 
by the Gauls to his own time (Suet. Or. 20 ; 
Liv. xxix. 22). This Clodius is frequently con- 
founded with Q. Claudius Quodrigarius. [Quab» 
rigariub.] — 8. L. Porolus Liomus, plebeian 
aedile, 210, and praetor 207, when he obtained 
Cisalpine Gaul as his province (Liv. xxvi. 6, 
xxvii. 46). — 4. L. Porcius Licinus, praetor 198, 
with Sardinia as his province, and consul 184, 
when he carried on war against the Ligurians 
(Liv. xl. 84).— 5. Poroius Licinus, a Roman 
poet, who probably lived in the latter part of 
the second century b.o. (Gell. xix. 9). 

Lioymnla, spoken of by Horace ( Od . ii. 12, 
18 seq.), is said by old commentators to be 
meant for Terentia, the wife of Maecenas, but 
it is unlikely that he should have ventured so 
to write about her, and the name is probably 
imaginary. 

LioymnXus (A uctiunos). 1. Son of Electryon 
and the Phrygian slave Midea, and consequently 
half-brother of Alcmene. He was married to 
Perimede, by whom he became the father of 
Oeonus, Argeus, and Melas. He was a friend 
of Heracles, whose son Tlepolemus slew him — 
according to some, unintentionally, and acooro- 
ing to others, in a fit of anger. (Pind. 01. vii. 29 
Apollod. ii. 8, 2: Pans. ii. 22, 8, iii. 15, 4.) — 2. 
Of Chios, a dithyrambio poet, of uncertain date. 
Some writers place him before Simonides ; but 
it is perhaps more likely that he belonged to 
the later Athenian dithyrambio school about 
the end of the fourth century B.c. (Ar. Bhet. iii. 
12 ; Athen. pp. 564, 608).— 8. Of Sicily, a rhe- 
torician, pupil of Gorgias, and teacher of Polus 
(Plat. Phaedr. p. 267 ; Ar. Bhet. iii. 2, 18). 

Lldi (A($y)j a mountain of Caria, above 
Pedasus (Hdt. i. 175). 

Ligarius, d, was legate, in Africa, of C. 
Considius Longue, who left him in command of 
the province, B.o. 50. Next year (49) Ligarius 
resigned the government of the province into 
the hands of L. Attius Varus. Ligarius fought 
under Varus against Curio in 49, and against 
Caesar himself in 46. After the battle of Thap- 
sus, Ligarius was taken prisoner at Adrametum; 
his life was spared, but he was banished by 
Caesar. Meantime, a public accusation was 
>ught against Ligarius by Q. Aelius Tubero. 
The case was pleaded before Caesar himself in 
the forum. Cicero defended Ligarius in a speec h 
still extant, in which he maintains thatTiigartai 
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had h smoh claim to the mercy of Caesar as 
Tobeio and Cicero himself. Ligarius was par- 
doned hy Caesar, who was on the point of setting 
oat for the Spanish war. Ligarins joined the 
oonspirators who assassinated Caesar in 44. 
Ligarins and his two brothers perished in the 
proscription of the triumvirs in 48. (Cic. pro 
Ltg., ad Fam. vi. 18, ad Att. xiii. 12, 19; Asp, 
B.U. ii. 118 ; Plut. Cic. 89, Brut. 11.) 

LXger or Ligtris (Loire), one of the largest 
rivers in Gaul, rises in M. Cevenna, flows 
through the territories of the Arvemi, Aedni, and 
Carnntes, and falls into the Atlantic between 
the territories of the Namnetes and Pictones 
(Caes. B.Q. vii. 5 ; Strab. p. 189 ; Tibull. i. 7, 
11 ; Lucan, i. 488). 

Llgttrla ft Aiyvorutfi, rj Aiyutrrlrrj), a dis- 
trict of Italy, was, in the tim > of Augustus, 
bounded on the W. by the river Varus, and the 
Maritime Alps, which separated it from Trans- 
alpine Gaul ; on the SE. by the river Macra, 
which separated it from Etruria ; on the N. by 
the river Po, and on the S. by the Mare Ligusti- 
cum The country is very mountainous and 
unproductive, as the Maritime Alps and the 
Apennines run through the greater part of it. 
The mountains run almost down to the coast, 
leaving only space sufficient for a road, which 
formed the highway from Italy to the S. of 
Gaul. The chief occupation of the inhabitants 
was the rearing and feeding of cattle. The 
numerous forests on the mountains produced 
excellent timber, which, with the other products 
of the country, was exported from Genua, the 
principal town of the country. The inhabitants 
were called by the Greeks Ligjfos (Alyves) and 
Ligystlni (Aiyvanvof) and by the Romans 
Ligures (sing. Ligus , more rarely Ligur). It 
is probable that the Ligurians, like the Iberians, 
were remains of a people who occupied great 
part of SW. Europe before the arrival of Aryan 
nations, and afterwards were gradually com- 
pressed into the Btrips of coastland in tne S. of 
Gaul and N. of Italy. A part of the same 
race formed the native population of Corsica. 
The Greeks probably became acquainted with 
them first from the Samians and Phocaeans, 


who visited their coasts for the purposes of 
commerce; and so powerful were they con- 
sidered at this time that Hesiod names them, 
along with the ScythianB and Ethiopians, as a 
great people (Hes. ap. Strab. p. 800). Tradi- 
tion also related that Heracles fought with the 
Ligurians on the plain of BtoneB near Massilia 
(Aesch. ap. Strab. p. 188) ; and even a writer so 
late as Eratosthenes gave the name of Ligystice 
to the whole of the W. peninsula of Europe 
(cf. Hdt. v. 9 ; Thuc. vi. 2 ; Strab. p. 208). So 
widely were they believed to be spread that the 
Ligyes in Germany and Asia were supposed to 
be a branch of the same people. The Ligurian 
tribes were divided by the Romans into Ligures 
Tramalpini and Cisalpini. The tribes which 
inhabited the Maritime Alps were called in 
general Alpini, and also Cajnllati or Comati , 
from their custom of allowing their hair to 
grow long (Dio Cass. liv. 24; Lucan, i. 442). 
The tribes which inhabited the Apennines were 
called Montani. The names of the principal 
tribes were On the W. side of the Alps, the 
Salves or Salluvh, Oxvbu, and Dbciates ; on 
the E. side of the Alps, the IntexelzlIn gauni, 
and Afuani near the coast, the vagxehni, 
Salassx, and Taubiki on the upper course of 
the Po, and the Labvx and Mabisci N. of the 
Po.— The Ligurians were small of stature, but 
strung, aotive and brave. In early times they 


served as mercenaries in the armies of the 
Carthaginians, and subsequently they carried 
on a long and fierce struggle with the Romans* 
Their country was invaded tor the first time by 
the Romans m b.c. 288; but it was not till after 
the termination of the second Punic war and 
the defeat of Philip and Antiochus that the 
Romans were able to devote their energies to 
the subjugation of Liguria. It was many veers, 
however, before the whole country was finally 
subdued. Whole tribes, such as the Apuani, 
were transplanted to Samnium, and their place 
supplied by Roman colonists. The country 
was divided between the provinces of Gallia 
Narbonensis and Gallia Cisalpina ; and in the 
time of Augustus and of the succeeding em- 
perors, the tribes in the mountains were placed 
under the government of an imperial procura- 
tor, called Procurator or Praefectus Alpium 
Maritimarum. It formed the 9th region. 
Under Diocletian the 11th region ( Trans- 
padana) was included with the 9th under the 
single name Liguria, with Mediolanum (Milan) 
as its chief town. 

Ligustloum Mare, the name originally of the 
whole Bea S. of Gaul and of the NW. of Italy, 
but subsequently only the E. part of this sea, 
or the Gulf of Genoa , whence later writers 
speak only of a Sinus Ligusticus (Strab. p. 122). 

Lilaea (AlKaia : AiAaieis), an ancient town in 
Phocis, near the sources of the Cephissus 
(Strab. p. 407; Pans. ix. 24, x. 88). 

Llljrbaeum (AiAi&aiov : Marsala ), a town in 
the W. of Sicily, with an excellent harbour, 
situated on a promontory of the Bame name ( 0 . 
Boeo or di Marsala ), opposite to the Prom. 



Coin of Lilybaeum. 

Obv., head of Apollo ; rev., aiaybaitan ; Lyre. 


Hermaeum or Mercurii (O. Bon) in Africa, the 
space between the two being the shortest dis- 
tance between Sicily and Africa. The town of 
Lilybaeum was founded bv the Carthaginians 
about b.c. 897, and was made the principal Car- 
thaginian fortress in Sicily. It was surrounded 
by massive walls and by a trench 60 feet wide 
and 40 feet deep. On the destruction of Seli- 
nus in 249, the inhabitants of the latter city 
were transplanted to Lilybaeum, whioh thus 
became still more powerful. Lilybaeum was 
besieged by the Romans in the first Punio war, 
but they were unable to take it ; and they only 
obtained possession of it by the treaty of peace. 
Under the Romans Lilybaeum continued to be 
a place of importance. At Marsala, which 
occupies only the S. half of the ancient town, 
there are the ruins of a Roman aqueduct, and a 
few other anoient remains. (Pol. i. 42; Strab. 
pp. 122, 265 : Diod. v. 2, xiii. 54.) 

Limaea, Limia, Limns, Belion (Lima), a 
river in Gallaecia in Spain, between tne Durius 
and the Minius, which flowed into the Atlaatio 
Ocean. It was also called the river of Forget* 
fulness (4 rrjs Afjdrjs, Fktmen ObUvionis ) ; and 
it is said to have been so called, because the 
Turduli and the Celts on one occasion lost here 
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their commander, and forgot the object of their trona and Moss* N. as far as the Treviri, and S. 
expedition. This legend was so generally be- as far as the Sequani, from whom they were 
Sieved that it was with difficulty that Brutus separated by the river Arar. The emperor Otho 
CaUaieus could induce his soldiers to cross the gave them the Roman franchise. Their chief 
river when he invaded Gallaeoia, b.c. 186. On town was Andematurinum, afterwards Lingones 
the 0 f this river dwelt a small tribe called (Langrea ). (Caes. B. G. iv. 10 ; Pol. ii. 19, 9 ; 

(Strab. jd. 168; Plin. iv. 116; Sil.Ital. Lucan, i. 896; Str&b. p. 198, who, however, 
i. 885, xvi. 476 : Plut. Q. B. 84.) seems to be mistaken in placing the Medioma- 

Limenia (Atfuvla : Limna ), a town of Cyprus, trici, instead of the Leuci, next to the Lingones.) 
a little S. c of Soli (Strab. p. 688). — 2. A branch of the above-mentioned people, 

Idmltes Soxnftni, the name of a continuous who migrated into Cisalpine Gaul along with 
aeries of fortifications, consisting of castles, the Boil, and shared the fortunes of the latter, 
walls, earthen ramparts, and the like, which the [Bon.] They dwelt E. of the Boii as far as the 
finmana erected along the Rhine and the Adriatio sea m the neighbourhood of Ravenna. 
Danube, to protect their possessions from the (Pol. ii. 17 ; Liv. v. 85.) 
attacks of the Germans. [Gebmania; Rhaktia.] Lintemuzn. [Liternum.] 

Limn&e {Alunu, A ifunuos). 1. A town in LXntll (A Ivos), is represented in mythology as 
Messenia, on the frontiers of Laconia, with a a hero whose early death is lamented in a dirge, 
temple of Artemis, who was hence sumamed ‘ the song of Linus,' which was sung as a har- 
Ljnma tis. This temple was common to the vest song as early as the time of Homer {II. 
people of both countries ; and the outrage xviii. 570). Although he was clearly originally 
wlfich the Messenian youth committed against a harvest deity, yet his connexion, with the 
some Lacedaemonian maidens, who were sacri- song gives him in mythology a musical paren- 
fioing at this temple, was the occasion of the tage, and he is described in the Argive tradition 
first Messenian war. Limnae was situated in as the son of Apollo by Calliope, or by Psama- 
the Ager Dentheliatis, which district was a the daughter of the king of Argos. The Theban 
subject of constant dispute between the Lace- tradition makes him the son of Urania, and his 
daemonians and Messenians after the re- father iB Amphimarus, son of Poseidon, which 
establishment of the Messenian independence points to an earlier or ‘Pelasgian' origin, 
by Epominondas. (Strab. p. 257 ; Paus. iii. 2, (Pans. i. 48, 7, ii. 19, 7, ix. 29, 8.) Argive tra- 
6, iv. 81, 8 ; Toe. Ann. iv. 48.) — 2. A town in dition related, that Linus was exposed by his 
the Thracian Chersonesus on the Hellespont, mother after his birth, and was brought up by 
founded by the Milesians.— 8. See Spabta. shepherds, but was afterwards tom to pieces by 
Limnaea (At/wala : Ai/ivcuos) f a town in Acar- dogs. Psamathe’s grief at the occurrence be 
nania, on the road from Argos Amphilochicum trayed her misfortune to her father, who con- 
to Stratos, and near the Ambracian gulf, on demned her to death. Apollo, indignant at the 
which it had a harbour (Thuc. ii. 80 ; Pol. v. 6). father’s cruelty, visited Argos with a plague ; 
Limonum. [Pictoneb.] and, in obedience to an oracle, the Argives en- 

LXmjfra (tA A Ifiupal Ru. N. of Phineka ?), a deavoured to propitiate Psamathe and Linus 
city in the SE. of Lycia, on the river Ldcybus, by means of sacnfices. Matrons and virgins 
twenty stadia from its mouth (Strab. p. 666 ; sang dirges whioh were called \lvoi, and the 
Ov. Met. ix. 646). festival was called Ameis because Linus had 

LXmjFrus (A Ifiupos: Phinelca ?), a river of grown up among lambs. According to the 
Lycia, flowing into the bay W. of the Sacrum Boeotian tradition Linus was killed by Apollo, 
Promontorium {Phineka Bay): navigable as because he had ventured upon a musical contest 
far up as Limyra. Recent travellers differ as with the god ; and every year, before sacrifices 
to whether the present river Phineka is the were offered to the Muses, a funeral sacrifice 
Limyra or its tributary the Arycandus. (Strab. was offered to him, and dirges (Aim) were sung 
p. 666 ; Plin. v. 100.) in hiB honour. A somewhat similar, but later, 

Lindum {Lincoln), a town of the Coritani, in tradition makes him teach Heracles, who 
Britain, on the road from Londinium to Ebora- struck him with a lyre when he was reproved, 
cum, and a Roman colony. The modem name and killed him. (Theocr. xxiv. 108 ; Diod. iii. 
Lincoln has been formed out of Lindum 67; Apollod. ii. 4, 9; Athen. p. 164.) His tomb 
Colonia. (Ptol. ii. 8, 80.) was claimed by Argos and by Thebes, and like- 

Lindus (Alvtios : A Ivliios : Lindo , Ru.), on the wise by Chalcis in Euboea. (Hes. ap. Clem. 
E. side of the island of Rhodes, was one of the Alex. p. 880 ; Apollod. i. 8, 8 ; Paus. ii. 19, 7 ; 
most ancient Dorian colonies on the Asiatic Verg. Bel. iv. 67.) In the myth of Linus, 
coast. It is mentioned by Homer {II. ii. 656), which in some respects resembles those of 
with its kindred oities, Ialysus and Camirus. Hyacinthus, Adonis, and Glaucus, the death of 
These three oities, with Cob, Cnidus, and Hali- the vegetation under the hot summer sun 
camassus, formed the original Hexapolis, in the seems to be symbolised. Linus as a god of 
SW. comer of Asia Minor. Lindus stood upon vegetation became identified with the vegeta- 
a mountain in a district abounding in vines and tion itself, and especially the com, and it is 
figs, and had two celebrated temples, one of likely enough that in the earliest rites there 
Athene sumamed AivISla, and one of Heracles, were sacrifices such as belonged to many primi- 
Zt was the birthplace of Cleobulus, one of the tive harvest superstitions; but the song only 
seven wise men, to whom is ascribed the remained. Among shepherds he was in the same 
4 swallow-song 9 which the boys of Lindus used manner invoked to give increase of lambs, 
to sing when they went round collecting gifts at Lip&ra and Liparensei Insulae. (AeoliaeJ 
the return of summer (Athen. p. 860). It re- Lip&ris (Alrapts), a small river of Cilicia, 
tained much of its consequenoe even after the flowing past Soloe (Plin. v. 98). 
foundation of Rhodes. [Rhodub.] Inscriptions LiquentXa {Livened), a river in Yeneiia in 
of importance have been found in its Acropolis, the N. of Italy between Altinum and Concordia, 
(Bffit. ii. 188 ; Diod. v. 58, xii. 75 ; Strab. p. 655.) which flowed into the Sinus Tergestinus (Serv. 

Xtagtines. L A powerful people in Trans- ad Aen. ix. 679). 
elgfaie GauLwhose territory extended from the Idris ( Garigliano ), more anciently called 
foot of Mi Vogesus and the sources of the Ma- Olanis, or Olauis, one of the principal rivars 
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in central Italy, rites in the Apennines W. of 
lake Fucinus, flows first through the territory 
of the Msrsi in a SE.-lv direction, then turns 
SW. near Sara, and at last flows BE. into the 
Sinus Oaietanus near Mintumae, forming the 
boundary between Latium and Campania. Its 
stream, except where its course was winding 
and tranquil, was sluggish ; whence the ‘ Liris 
quieta aqua ' and the 1 taciturnua amnia ’ (Hor. 
Od. L 81, 8 ; cf. Sil. It. iv. 848). 

LifSUS (A ura6s: Alamos, Auroras). 1. (Ales- 
sio), a town in the S. of Dalmatia, at the mouth 
of the river Drilon, founded by Dionysius of 
Syracuse, b.c. 885. It was situated on a hill 

acropolis, called JLOroliflSUS, which *was con- 
sidered impregnable. The town afterwards fell 
into idle hands of the Illyrians, and was eventu- 
ally colonised by the Romans. (Diod. xv. 18; 
Pol. ii. 12; Strab. p. 816 ; Caes. B.C. iii. 26.)— 
2. A small river in Thrace, W. of the Hebrus. 

Lista (S. Anatoglia), a town of the Sabines, 
S. of Reate, is said to have been the capital of 
the Aborigines, from which they were driven 
oat by the Sabines (Dionys. i. 14). 

Lita ( Litani ), a river of Syria which rises in 
Antilibanus, near Heliopolis ( Baalbec ), and 
flows into the sea a little N. of Tyre. It is some- 
times wrongly called Leontes. (Ptol. v. 15.) 

Lit&na Silva ( Silva di Luge), a large forest 
on the Apennines in Cisalpine Gaul, SE. of 
Mutina, in which the Romans were defeated 
by the Gauls, b.c. 216 (Liv. xxiii. 24, xxxiv. 22). 

Litemumor Lintemum (Patria), a town on 
the coast of Campania, at the mouth of the 
river Clanius or Glanis, which in the lower part 
of its course takes the name of Litemus ( Patria 
or Clanio), and which flows through a marsh 
to the N. of the town called Litema Falus. 
The town was made a Roman colony b.c. 194, 
and was recolonised by Augustus. It was to 
this place that the elder Scipio Africanus 
retired when the tribunes attempted to bring 
him to trial, and here he is Baid to have died. 
His tomb was shown at Litemum ; but some 
maintained that he was buried in the family 
sepulchre near the Porta Capena at Rome. 
(Strab. p.248; Liv. xxxii. 29, xxxviii. 52; Sen. 
E®. 86; Val. Max. v. 8, 1.) 

Lityerses (A irviparys), was said to have been 
the son of Midas who dwelt at Celaenae in 
Phrygia, and compelled all strangers who came 
past his fields to work at his harvest, but if 
they .failed to surpass him in his work he cut 
off their heads and hid their bodies in the 
sheaves, over which a harvest- song was sung. 
Heracles vanquished him in reaping and slew 
him, and his memory w&b preserved in a har- 
vest-song called Lityerses. (Schol. ad Theocr. x. 
41 ; Athen. pp. 615, 619 : Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
1164; Pollux, iv. 54; Suid. s. v.\ of. Linus.) 
The myth points to superstitions apparent in 
the folk-lore of many countries, of which some 
remnants still exist. Lityerses was, no doubt, 
originally a god of the com to whom human 
sacrifice was made, possibly in some places the 
sacrifice of anyone who chanced to pass when 
the last sheaf was out. This saonfice, in a 
less savage generation, was replaced by a figure 
placed in the last sheaf, or by the last sheaf 
itself made up more or less in the shape of a 
human figure, such as still is the bundle of 
com from the last sheaf called ( the maiden ’ in 
parts of Scotland. The old 1 Lityerses * song 
remained, and the myth of his contests and his 
death was invented to account for this custom ; 
for it must be reoolleoted that the victim sacri- 


ficed to the harvest god, whether a human being 
or an animal or a dummy figure, would repre- 
sent for the time being the eora-deity himsalf 
LI via. 1. Sister of M. Living Drusus, the 
celebrated tribune, b.o. 91, was married first to 
M. Porcius Cato, by whom she had Cato Uti- 
censis, and subsequently to Q. Servilius Caepio, 
by whom she had a daughter, Servilia, the 
mother of M. Brutus, who killed Caesar.— 8. 
Livia Brasilia, the daughter of Livius Drusus 
Claudianus [Dbusus, No. 8], was married first 
to Tib. Claudius Nero: and afterwards to 
Augustus, who compelled her husband to 
divorce her, b.c. 88. She had already borne 
her husband one son, the future emperor 
Tiberius, and at the time of her marriage with 
Augustus was six months pregnant with 
another, who subsequently received the name 
of Drusus. She never had any children by 
Augustus, but she retained his affection till his 
death. It was generally believed that she caused 
C. Caesar and L. Caesar, the two grandsons of 
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Augustus, to be poisoned, in order to secure the 
succession of her own children, though no 
evidence against her was alleged except that 
their death was convenient for her schemes 
(Tac. Aim . i. 8, 10 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 101, 102 ; Dio 
Cass. Iv. 11). If she was unscrupulous in the 
pursuit of her objects, she deserves credit for 
councils c! clemency both to Augustus and 
Tiberius (Dio Cass. lvi. 47, lviii. 2 ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 180). On the accession of her son Tiberius 
to the throne, she at first attempted to obtain 
an equal share in the government; but this the 
jealous temper of Tiberius would not brook. 
He commanded her to retire altogether from 
public affairs, and soon displayed even hatred 
towards her. When she was on her death-bed 
he refused to visit her. She died in aj>. 29, at 
the age of 82 or 86. Tiberius took no part in 
the funeral rites, and forbade her consecration, 
which had been proposed by the senate, but 
was not carried out tul the reign of Claudius. 
(Tac. Ann. v. 1, 2; Dio Cass. lx. 6; Suet Tib. 
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60, 51.)— 1 OrLivilla, the daughter of Drusus 
senior and Antonia, and the wife of Drnene 
junior, the eon of the emperor Tiberius. She 
was seduced by Sejanus, who persuaded her to 
poison her husband, aj>. 28, Her guilt was not 
discovered till the fall of Sejanus, eight years 
afterwards, 01. (Suet. Claud. 1 ; Tac. Ann. li. 48, 
84, iv. l,ri. 2.)—4. Julia Livilla, daughter of 
Qermaaious and Agrippina. [Julia, No. 7.] 

LX via Sens, plebeian, but one of the most 
fflustrious houses among the Boman nobility. 
The Livii obtained eight consulships, two cen- 
sorships. three triumphs, a dictatorship, and a 
mastership of the horse. The most distin- 
guished families axe those of Dbusus and 
Salxmatob. 

UvXus, T., the Boman historian, was bom 
at P&tavium (Padua), in the N. of Italy, b.c. 59. 
The greater part of his life appears to have 
been spent in Borne, but he returned to his 
native town before his death, which happened 
at the age of 76, in the fourth year of Tiberius, 
a.d. 17. (Mart. i. 61, 8 ; Plut. Casa. 47 ; Euseb. 
Chron. 1968, 2088; Sen. Ep. 100, 9; Quint, x. 
1, 89.) His literary talents secured the pa- 
tronage and friendship of Augustus; he became 
a person of consideration at court, and by his 
advice Claudius, afterwards emperor, was in- 
duced in early life to attempt historical compo- 
sition (Liv. iv 29; Tac. Arm. iv. 84; Suet. 
Claud. 417). Eventually, his reputation rose 
so high ana became so widely diffused, that a 
Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to Borne solely 
for the purpose of beholding him, and having 
gratified his curiosity in this one particular, 
immediately returned home (Plin. Ep. ii. 8). 
The great and only extant work of Livy is a 
History of Borne, termed by himself Annalea 
(xliii. 18), extending from the foundation of the 
city to the death of Drusus, b.c. 9, comprised in 
142 books. Of these 85 have descended to us ; 
but of the whole, with the exception of two, we 
possess Epitomes , which must have been drawn 
up by one who was well acquainted with his 
subject. By some they have been ascribed to 
Livy himself, by others to Florus ; but there is 
nothing in the language or context to warrant 
either of these conclusions ; and external evi- 
dence is altogether wanting. From the cir- 
cumstance that a short introduction or preface 
is found at the beginning of books i., xxi. and 
xxxi., and that each of these marks the commence- 
ment of an important epoch, the whole work 
has been divided into decades, containing ten 
books each. This arrangement was of a later i 
date, and cannot be traced earlier than Vic- 
torianus. Livy himself speaks merely of books 
(x. 81, xxi. 1). The first decade (books i.-x.) is 
entire. It embraces the period from the foun- 
dation of the city to the year b.c. 294, when the 
subjugation of the Samnltes may be said to have 
been completed. The second decade (books 
xi.~xx.) is altogether lost. It embraced the 
period from 294 to 219, comprising an account, 
among other matters, of the invasion of Pyrrhus 
and of the first Punic war. The third decade 
(books xxi.-xxx.) is entire. It embraces the 
period from 219 to 201, comprehending the 
whole of the second Punic war. The fourth 
decade (books xxxi.-xl.) is entire, and also one- 
half of the fifth (books xli.-xlv.). These 15 
books embrace the period from 201 to 167, and 
develop the progress of the Boman arms in 
CUsalptna Gaul, in Macedonia, Greece, and Asia, 
ending with the triumph of Aemilius Paulus. 
Of the ro mainin g books nothing remains except 
inconsider able fragments, the most notable 
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being a few chapters of the 91st bock, concern- 
ing the fortunes of Sertorius. The composition 
of such a vast work necessarily oooupied many 
years ; and we find indications which throw 
some light upon the epochs when different sec- 
tions were composed. Thus in book i. (c. 19) 
it iB stated that the temple of Janus had been 
closed twice only since the reign of Numa, for 
the first time in the consulship of T. Mamins 
(b.c. 285), a few years after the termination of 
the first Punic war; for the second time by 
Augustus Caesar, after the battle of Actium, in 
29. But we know that it was shut again by 
Augustus after the conquest of the Cantap 

brians, in 25 ; and henoe it is evident that the 

first book must have been written between the 
years 29 and 25. Moreover, since the last book 
contained an account of the death of Drusus, it 
is evident that the task must have been Bpread 
over 17 years, and probably occupied a much 
longer time.— The style of Livy may be pro- 
nounced almost faultless. The narrative flows 
on in a calm but strong current; the diction 
displays richness without heaviness, and sim- 
plicity without tameness. There is, moreover, 
a distinctness of outline and a warmth of 
colouring in all his delineations, whether of 
living men in action, or of things inanimate, 
which never fail to call up the whole scene 
before our eyes. (For the verdict of antiquity 
see Sen. Suae. vi. 21 ; Tac. Agr. 10 ; Quint, x. 
1, 101.) — In judging of the merits of Livy as a 
historian, we are bound to ascertain, if possible, 
the end which he proposed to himself. No one 
who reads Livy with attention can suppose that 
he ever conceived the project of drawing up a 
critical history of Borne. His aim was to offer 
to his countrymen a clear and pleasing narra- 
tive, which, while it gratified their vanity, should 
present what he honestly believed himself to be 
a true account, or, at least, not improbable. To 
effect this purpose he studied with care the 
writings of some of his more eelebrated prede- 
cessors on Roman history. Where his authorities 
were in accordance with each other, he generally 
rested satisfied with this agreement; where 
their testimony was irreconcileable, he was con- 
tent to point out their want of harmony, and 
occasionally to offer an opinion on their com- 
parative credibility. But in no case did he ever 
dream of ascending to the fountain head. He 
never attempted to test the accuracy of his 
authorities by examining monuments of remote 
antiquity, of which not a few were accessible to 
every inhabitant of the metropolis. Thus, it is 
perfectly clear that he had never read the 
Leges Begiae, nor the Commentaries of Servius 
Tullius, nor even the Lieinian Rogations ; and 
that he had never consulted the vast collection 
of decrees of the senate, ordinances of the 
plebs, treaties, and other state papers, which 
were preserved in the city. Nay, more, he did 
not always consult even all the authors to whom 
he might have resorted with advantage, such as 
Fabius Pictor and Piso. And even those 
writers whose authority he followed he did not 
use in the most judicious manner. His chief 
authorities, where he had not Polybius as his 
guide, were Valerius Antias (whom he does 
not at first mistrust ; see p. 78), Licinius Maoer, 
Claudius Quadrigarius, Coelius Antipater (espe- 
cially for the Hannibalian war), ^ and Aelius 
Tubero ; and in some oases his aooeptanoe of 
conflicting accounts has led to inconsisten c ies. 
Other mistakes also have been noticed, arising 
from his never having acquired even the de- 
ments of the military art, of jurisprudence, or 
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of eoonmn y, and from imperfect know- 

ledge ef geography. But while we fully ac- 
knowledge these defects in Livy, we oannot 
e dmit that his general good faith has ever been 
impugned with any snow of justice. We are 
assured (Tac. Ann. iv. 84) that he was fair and 
liberal upon matters of contemporary history ; 
we know that he praised Cassius and Brutus, 
that his character of Cicero was a high eulogium, 
and that he spoke so warmly of the unsuccess- 
ful leader in the neat Civil war, that he was 
sportively styled a Pompeian by Augustus. It 
is true that in recounting the domestic strife 
which agitated the republic for nearly two cen- 
turies, he represents the plebeians and their 
leaders in the most unfavourable light. But 
this arose, not from any wish to pervert the 
truth, but from ignorance of the exact relation 
of the contending parties. It » manifest that 
he never can separate in his own mind the 
spirited plebeians of the infant commonwealth 
from the base and venal rabble whieh thronged 
tiie forum in the days of Marius and Cicero ; 
while in like manner he confounds those bold 
and honest tribunes who were the champions 
of liberty with such men as Batuminus or 
Sulpioius, Clodius or Vatinius. The modem 
tendency to treat Livy in Roman history which 
has passed beyond the legendary period as an 
authority who may be lightly set aside when he 
does not agree with an adopted theory cannot 
be too Btrongly condemned. A conspicuous 
instance of tins — and there are others — is the 
hasty rejection of his account of Hannibal’s 
descent into Italy, which more scientific investi- 
gation has Bhown to be in all probability correct 
[see p. 880, bl— There remains one topic to which 
we must advert. We are told by Quintilian 
(i. 6, § 56, viii. 1, § 8) that AsiniuB Pollio had 
remarked a certain Patavinity in Livy. Scholars 
have given themselves a vast deal of trouble to 
discover what this term may indicate, and 
various hypotheses have been propounded ; but 
if there is any truth in the story, it is evident 
that Pollio must have intended to censure some 
provincial peculiarities of expression, which we, 
at all events, are in no position to detect. 
Editions of the text of Livy are by Madvig, 1866, 
1876 ; H. J. Muller, 1881 ; with commentaries, 
by Drakenborch, 1740; Weissenbom, 1878. 

LIvIus Andronlcus. [Andbonicus.] 

Liz, Liza, Liras (Ai£, Alfa Alios: AU 
Amish ), a city on the W. coast of Mauretania 
Tingitana, in Africa, at the month of a river of 
the same name; it was a place of some com- 
mercial importance. 

Loeri, sometimes oalled Looreniei by the 
Romans, the inhabitants of Loeril (r\ A ok pis), 
were an ancient people in Q-reece, said to be 
descended from the Leleges, with which some 
Hellenic tribes were intermingled at a very 
early period. They were, however, in Homer's 
time regarded as Hellenes ; and according to 
tradition even Deuoalion, the founder of the 
Hellenic race, was said to have lived in Locris, 
in the town of Opus or Cynos. In historical 
times the Locrians were divided into two dis- 
tinct tribes, differing from one another in cus- 
toms, habits, and civilisation. Of these the 
Eastern Locrians, called Epicnemidii and 
Opuntii, who dwelt on the E. ooast of Greece, 
opposite the island of Euboea, were the more 
ancient and more civilised; while the Western 
Locrians, called Osolae, who dwelt on the Cor- 
inthian gulf, were a colony of the former, and j 
were more barbarous. Homer mentions only 
the E. Locrians. (17. ii. 087-686 j Find. 01 ix. | 
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68; Thno. i. 5; Strab. pp. 822, 485.) At a later 
time there was no connexion between the 
Eastern and Western Locrians ; and in the 
Peloponnesian war we find the former siding 
with the Spartans, and the latter with the 
Athenians. — 1. Eastern Locris, extended from 
Thessaly and the pass of Thermopylae along 
the coast to the frontiers of Boeotia, and was 
bounded on the W. by the mountain range of 
Cnemis, Ptoum, and Messapiuxn, which sepa- 
rated their country from Doris and Phocis. 
The inhabitants were called indifferently Loeri 
EpionSmidii ('EvucyiudStoi), from the faot of 
their dwelling by Mt. Cnemis, and Loori 
Opuntii from their chief town, Opus. The 
latter name was most commonly used in his- 
torical times ; the former is sometimes written 
Hypocnemidn ('TroKv^/jdBioi}. It has often, but 
erroneously, been supposed that the name 
Epicnemidii denoted those who dwelt in the N. 
of Locris, and the name Opuntii those who dwelt 
in the S. Locris was a fertile and cultivated 
strip of land. In 456 the LocrianB became per- 
force allies of Athens, bnt followed the lead of 
Thebes in the Peloponnesian war, and again in 
the Theban wars with Sparta in 895 and 870. 
Ajax, son of Oileus, was the national hero of the 



Coin of Loori Opuntii. 

Obv.. hood of Persephone ; rev., onoNTiaN ; AJm, son of 
Oileus, as a warrior. 


Opuntian Locrians [Ajax, 2]. — 2. Western 
Locris, or the country of the Loori Osftlae 
{'0£6\ai), was bounded on the N. by Doris, on 
the W. by Aetolia, on the E. by Phocis, and an 
the S. by the Corinthian gulf. The origin of 
the name of Ozolae is uncertain. The ancients 
derived it from 1 to smell,' on account of 
the undressed skins worn by the inhabitants, or 
on account of the great quantity of asphodel 
that grew in their country, or from the stench 
arising from mineral springs, beneath which 
the centaur Nessus is said to have been buried 
(Paus. x. 88, 1 ; Strab. p. 427) ; or from 6(ot, 
vine-branches. The country is mountainous, 
and for the most part unproductive. Mt. Corax 
from Aetolia, and Mt. Parnassus from Phocis, 
occupy the greater part of it. The Loon 
Ozolae resembled their neighbours, the Aeto- 
liana, both in their predatory habits and in 
their mode of warfare. They were divided into 
several tribes, and are described by Thucydides 
as a rude and barbarous people, even in the Pe- 
loponnesian war. From b.c. 815 they belonged 
to the Aetolian League. (Thuo. i. 5, iii. 94 ; PoL 
xviii. 80.) Their chief town was Axphxssa. 

Loori Epiiephyrli (Aoxpol ’Emfc^HOi : 
Motta di Burzano ), one of the most ancient 
Greek cities in Lower Italy, was situated in the 
SE. of Bruttium, N. of the promontory of 
Zephyrium, from which it was said to have 
derived its surname Epizephyrii, though others 
suppose this name given to the place simply 
because it lay to the W. erf Greece, It was 
founded by the Locrians from Greece, B.o. 088. 
Strabo expressly says that it was founded by the 
Osolae, and not by the Opuntii, as most writers 
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misted : bat kb statement b not so probable 
ns the co mmon one. (Find. 01. x. 18, sL 19 
Strab. p. 959; Fans. iii. 19, 19; Pol. zii. 5-19 
Verg. Am. iii. 899). The inhabitants regarded 
t h e ms e lv es as descendants of Ajax Oilens ; and 
as he resided at the town of Naryx among the 
Opuntii, the poets gave the name of Na rycia to 
Locris (Ov. Met. zv. 705), and called the 
founders of the town the Naryeii Loeri (Verg. 
Am. iii. 899). For the same reason the pitch 
of Bmttinm is frequently called Naryeia (V erg. 
Oeora . ii. 488). Loeri was celebrated for the 
excellence of its laws, which were drawn up by 
Zalencns soon after the foundation of the city. 
[Zaleucfs.] The town enjoyed great pro- 
sperity down to the time of the younger Diony- 
sius, who resided here for some years after his 
expulsion from Syracuse, and committed the 
greatest atrocities against the inhabitants. It 
suffered much in the wars against Pyrrhus and 
in the second Punic war. The Romans allowed 
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0^. hood of Zeu»; rev., aokpon ; Boms (poma) crowned 


Jr Fldmjnizrix). Probably itraok in 874 b.c., after de- 
TJ^rhue,when the Romans oonoc J J 


feat of : 


it to retain its freedom and its own constitu- 
tion, which was democratical (see coin) ; but it 
gradually sank in importance, and is rarely 
mentioned in later times. Near the town was 
an ancient and wealthy temple of Proserpina. 

Lfiousta, or, more correctly, Lucuata, a 
woman celebrated for her skill in conoocting 
poisons. She was employed by Agrippina in 
poisoning Claudius, and by Nero for despatch- 
ing Britannicus. She was rewarded by Nero 
with ample estates; but under the emperor 
Galba she was executed with other malefactors 
of Nero's reign. (Juv. i. 71 ; Tac. Ann. zii. 66, 
xiii. 15 ; Suet. Ner. 88 ; Dio CasB. lx. 84.) 

LoUla Paulina, granddaughter of M. Lollius, 
mentioned below, and heiress of his immense 
wealth. She was married to C. Memmius 
Begulus; but the emperor Caligula sent for 
her, divorced her from her husband, and mar- 
ried her, but soon divorced her again. After 
Claudius had put to death his wife Messalina, 
Lolliawas one of the eandidates for the vacancy, 
but she was put to death by Agrippina. (Tao. 
Ann. xii. 1 ; Suet. Oal. 25, Claud. 26.) 

LoDMnus (Aoh\iay6s), Greek sophist in the 
time of H ad n a n and Antoninus Pius, was a 

of the plebs, b.c. 71, and an active opponent of 
the aristocracy (Cio. Verr. i. 47, ii 41).— & X. 
Lollius, consul 21, and governor of Gaul in 16. 
He was defeated by some German tribes who 
had crossed the Rhine. Lollius was subse- 
quently appointed by Augustus as tutor to his 
grandson, C. Caesar, whom he accompanied to 
the East, B.c. 2. Here he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of C. Caesar, and b said in consequence 
to have put an end to hb life by poison. (Tac. 
Ann. i. 10; VelL Pat ii 97, 109.) Horace 
^bussed an Ode (iv. 9) to LoUius, and two 
(i. 2, i. 18) to the eldest son of Lolitas. 
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ease, Luadinium, or Londlnum (London), the 
capital of the Cantii in Britain, waa situated on 
the S. bank of the Thames in the modem 
Southwark, though it afterwards spread over 
the other side of the river. It b not men- 
tioned by Caesar, probably because hb line of 
march led him in a different direction; and 
its name first occurs in the reign of Nero, 
when it is spoken of as a flourishing and popu- 
lous town, frequented by Roman traders, and 
the ohief emporium for commerce in Britain, 
although neither a Roman colony nor a muniei- 
pium (Tac. Ann. xiv. 88). On therevolt of the 
Britons under Boudicoa or Boadioea, a.d. 62, the 
Roman governor Suetonius Paulinus abandoned 
Londinium to the enemy, who massacred the 
inhabitants and plundered the town. From the 
effects of this devastation it gradually re- 
covered. and the number of roads mentioned 
in the Itinerary as converging upon it mark it 
as an important place in the reign of Antoninas 
Pius, indeed as the seoond town of Britain in 
consideration. It was surrounded with a wall 
and ditch by Constantine the Great or Theo- 
dosius, the Roman governor of Britain; and 
about this time it was distinguished by the 
surname of Augusta (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 8, 
xxviii. 8). Londinium had now extended so 
much on the N. bank of the Thames, that it 
was called at this period a town of the Trino- 
ban tea, from which we may infer that the new 
quarter was both larger and more populous 
than the old Dart on the S. side of the river. 
The wall built by Constantine or Theodosius 
was on the N. side of the river, and is con- 
jectured to have commenced at a fort near the 
present site of the Tower, and to have been 
continued along the Minories, to Crippleg&te, 
Newgate, and Ludgate. London was the oentral 

S sint from which all the Roman roads In 
rifcain diverged. It possessed a MiUianrium 
Aureum [Diet, of Ant. s.v.l, from which the 
miles on the roads were numbered. A fragment 
of this Milliarium is the celebrated ‘London 
Stone.' 

Longaauf (St. Luna), a river In theNJE. of 
Sicily between Mylae and Tyndaria, on the 
banks of which Hiero gained a victory over 
the Mamertines (Pol. i. 9 ; Diod. xxii. 18). 

Longinus, a distinguished Greek philosopher 
and grammarian of the third century of oar 
era. He was called Cassias Longinus or 
Dionysius Cassius Longinus. The place of 
hb birth is uncertain ; he was brought up with 
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visited many countries, and became aoquaia 
with all the illustrious philosophers of nb i 
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age, 

suoh as Ammonius Saccas, Origan the disciple 
of Ammonias not to be confounded with the 
Christian writer), Plotinus, and Amelins. He 
was a pupil of the two former, and was an 
adherent of the Platonic philosophy. On hb 
return to Athens he opened a school, which 
was attended by numerous pupils, among whom 
the most celebrated was Porphyry. He seems 
to have taught philosophy and criticism, as 
well as rhetoric and grammar; and the extent 
of his information was So great that he was 
called ‘ a living library ' and * a walking mu- 
seum.' After spending a considerable part of 
his life at Athens he went to the East, where he 
became acquainted with Zenobia, of Palmyra, 
who made him her teacher of Greek literature, 
and eventually her principal adviser. It was 
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tuda&f fhioogli his advice that she threw off tinguishcd from the sacred Egyptian lotos 
her aucgianoo to the Roman empire. On her flower, a water lily of the Nile, which appears 
capture oy Aorelian in 278, Longinus waa pot to both aa a symbol of Egyptian deities and in 
death by the emperor. Longinus was probably works of art 

the greatest philosopher of his age, but it is Loxlas (Aetfor), a surname of Apollo, prob- 
doubtful whether any of his works, except a few ably derived from his ambiguous oracles (Arfga), 
fragments, survive. The treatise On the Sublime though some have referred it to k4y§ ir. 

(lZcpi ftyovs )* a neat part of which is still Loxo (A o&A), daughter of Boreas, one of the 
extant, is ascribed to him ; but most critics now Hyperborean maidens who brought the worship 
believe it to be the work of an earlier writer of Artemis to Delos, whenoe the name is also 
(according to some, Dionysius of Halicarnassus), used as a surname of Artemis herself. 

By whatever author, it is written in an excellent Lua, also called Lua Hater or Lua Batumi, 

style, and is among the best pieces of literary one of the early Italian divinities, and a goddess 
criticism in Greek. Ed. by O. Jahn, 1867. of the earth ; she is, like Ops, connected with 
Longinus, Cassius. [Cassius.] Saturn, as his wife or feminine counterpart. 

Longobardi. JTLangobabdi.] The arms taken from a defeated enemy were de- 

Long&la. 1. (Longul&nuB : Buon Bipoao), a dicated to her, and burnt as a sacrifice; with a 
town of the Volsei in Latium, not far from view of averting calamity; with which nte may 
Ooriali, and belonging to the territory of be compared the devotio of the hostile armies 
Antium, but destroyed by the Bomans at an to Tellus (Liv. viii. 1, xlv. 88 ; Gell. xiii. SIS), 
early period (Liv. ii. 88). — 2. A town in Sam- Luca (Luoensis : Lucca) } a Ligurian city in 
nium (Liv. ix. 80). Upper Italy, at the foot of the Apennines and 

LongUg (A6yyos) } a Greek sophist, earlier on the river Aubub, NE. of Pisae. It was 
than the fourth or fifth century of our era, is included in Etruria by Augustus ; but in the 
the author of Tloi/ifyuch rh kcltL A dfpviv teed time of Julius Caesar it was the most southerly 
X\6riv, or Paatoralia de Daphnide et Ohloe. city in Liguria, and belonged to Cisalpine Gaul. 
Ed. by Passow, Lips. 1811. It was made a Boman colony b.q. 177. It was 

Ldp&dfLsa (AowaSovca : Lampedusa), an the place where Caesar, Pompey and Crassus 
island in the Mediterranean, between Melita met b.g. 56. (Liv. xxi. 60 ; Veil. Pat. i. 15 ; Cic. 
(Malta) and Byzacium in Africa (Strab, p 884). ad Fam. xiii. 18 ; Suet. Jul. 04.) There are 
Lorlum or Lorii, a small place in Etruria remains of a large amphitheatre ; but its real 
with an imperial villa, twelve miles NW. of importance dates from the middle ages. 

Borne on the Via Aurelia, where Antoninus LtLo&nla (Lucanus), a district in Lower Italy, 
Pius was brought up, and where he died (Vit. was bounded on the N. by Campania and Sam* 
Ant. P. 12). nium, on the E. by Apulia and the gulf of Ta- 

L6rjfrna (r& Atiopvpa : Aplotheki, Ru.), a city rentum, on the S. by Bruttium, and on the 
on the S. coast of Caria, close to the promontory W. by the Tyrrhene sea. It was separated from 
of CynosBema (0. Aloupo ), opposite to Ialysus Campania by the river Silarus, and from Brut- 
in Rhodes, the space between the two being tium by the river Laus, and it extended along 
about the shortest distance between Rhodes the gull of Tarentum from Thurii to Metapon- 
and the coast of Caria (Thuc. viii. 48 ; Strab. p. turn. The country iB mountainous, as the 
652 ; Liv. xlv. 10). Apennines run through the greater part of it ; 

Ldtis, a nymph, who, to escape the embraces but towards the gulf of Tarentum there is an 
of Priapus, was metamorphosed into a tree extensive and fertile plain. Lucania was oele- 
called after her Lotus (Ov. Met. ix. 847). brated for its excellent pastures (Hor. Ep. i. 

L5t&ph&gi (Aurotpdyot, i.e. lotus-eater a). 28); and its oxen were the finest and largest in 
Homer, in the Odyssey, represents Odysseus as Italy. The swine also were good ; and a pecu- 
coming in his wanderings to a coast inhabited liarkind of sausage was known at Rome under 
by a people who fed upon a fruit called the name of Lucanica. The coast of Lucania 
lotus, the effect of which was that everyone was inhabited chiefly by Greeks whose cities 
who ate it lost all wish to return to his n&- were numerous and nourishing. The most im- 
tive country, but desired to remain there with portant were Metapontum, Heraclea, Thubh, 
the Lotophagi, and to eat the lotus (Od. ix. 94). Buxentum, Elea or Velia, Posidonia or 
Afterwards, in historical times, tne Greeks Paestum. The original inhabitants were called 
found that the people on the N. coast of Africa, by the Greeks Oenotrians [see p. 458]. The 
between the Syrtes, and especially about the Lucanians proper were Samnites, a brave and 
Lesser Syrtis, used to a great extent, as an warlike race, who left their mother-country and 
article of food, the fruit of a plant which they settled both in Lucania and Bruttium in the 
identified with the lotus of Homer, and they fifth century b.o. They not only expelled or 
called these people Lotophagi (Hdt. iv. 177; subdued the Oenotrians, but they gradually 
Xen. Anab. iif. 2, 25; Plin. v. 4). To this day, acquired possession of most of the Greek cities 
the inhabitants of the same part of the ooast of on the coast. (Strab. pp. 252-255 ; Diod. xiv. 
Tunis and Tripoli eat the fruit of the plant 91, 101, 102.) They are first mentioned in B.c. 
which is supposed to be the lotus of the 896 as the allies of the elder Dionysius in his 
ancients, ana drink a wine made from its juice, war against Thurii. They were on the side of 
as the ancient Lotophagi are also said to have Borne during most part of the Samnite wavs, 
done. This plant, tne Zisyphus Lotus of the but, having been disappointed in not obtaining 
botanists (or jujube-tree), fg a prickly branch- the possession of Greek cities in Lucania 
ing shrub, with fruit of 0m size of a wild plum, promised them by Borne, they joined Pyrrhus, 
of a saffron colour ana a sweetish taste. The and were subdued by tne Romans after 
ancient geographers also place the Lotophagi in Pyrrhus had left Italy. Before the second Punic 
the large island of Meninx or Lotophagitis war their forces consisted of 80,000 foot and 
(Jertoh), adjacent to this ooast. They earned 8000 horse : but in the course of this war, in 
on a commercial intercourse with Egypt and which they took the side of H a nnib al , their 
with the interior of Africa, by the very same country was repeatedly laid waste, and never 
caravan routes which are used to the present recovered its former prosperity, 
day. Thig lotus shrub must be carefully dis- Lfle&nus, X. Annaeus, usually called 1001% 
* EE 
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. aftoman poet, was bom ft* Cordoba In Spain, Rome, from the Soda! war. In 58 bn bod 
AJD. 09. ms father was L. Annaeus M@u% a nearly finished the histozy of the Social, and 
brother of M. Seneca, the philosopher. Lucan of the first Civil, war, when Cicero wrote to his 
was carried to Rome at an early age, where his friend, pressing him to devote a separate work 
education was superintended by the most to the period from Catiline’s conspiracy to 
eminent precep to rs of the day. His talents Cioero’s recall from banishment (aa Fa/m* v. 
developed themselves at a very early age, and 12). Luooeius promised compliance with his 
excited suoh general admiration as to awaken request, but he appears never to have written 
the Jealousy of Nero, who, unable to brook the work (ad Att iv. 6). On the breaking out 
competition, forbade him to recite in public, of the Civil war in 49, he espoused the side of 
Stung to the quick by this prohibition, Lucan Pompey. He was subsequently pardoned by 
embarked in the famous conspiracy of Piso, Caesar and returned to Rome, where he eon- 
was betrayed, and, by a promise of pardon, was tinned to live on friendly terms with Cicero (ad 
induced to turn informer. He began by de- Fam, v. 18). — & 0., sumamed Hirrui, of the 
nounoing his own mother Acilia (or Atilia), and Pupinian tribe, tribune of the plebs 58, pro- 
then revealed the rest of his accomplices with- posed that Pompey should be created dictator, 
out reserve. But he received a traitor's In 52 he was a candidate with Cicero for the 
reward. After the more important victims had augurship, and in the following year a candi- 
been despatched, the emperor issued the man- date with M. Caelius for the aedileship, but he 
date for the death of Lucan, who, finding escape failed in both. On the breaking out of the 
hopeless, oaused his veins to be opened. When, Civil war in 49, he joined Pompey. He was 
from the rapid effusion of blood, he felt his sent by Pompey as ambassador to Orodes, king 
extremities becoming chill, he began to repeat of Parthia, but he was thrown into prison by 
aloud some verses which he had once composed, the Parthian king. He was pardoned by 
descriptive of a wounded soldier perishing by a Caesar after the battle of Pharsalia, and 
like death, and, with these lines upon his lips, returned to Rome. (Cic. ad Att. viii. 6, 11 ; 
expired, a.d. 65, in the twenty-sixth year of his Caes. B. 0. i. 15, iii. 82; Dio Cass. xlii. 2.) 
age. (Life of Lucan by Suetonius, and [prob- Lucernes Calla&oi, one of the two chief tribes 
ably] by V&cca; of. Quintal, x. 1, 90; Mart.xiv. of the Callaici or Gallaeci on the N. coast of 
194 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 882.) — Lucan wrote Hispania Tarraconensis, derived their name 
various poems, the titles of which are preserved, from their town Lucus Augusti. 
but the only extant production is a heroic poem, LuoenttUtt (Alicante), a town of the Contes- 
inten books, entitleaPharaalia, in which the pro- tani, on the coast of Hispania Tarraconensis 
greBB of the struggle between Caesar and Pompey (Plin. iii. 19). 

is fully detailed, the events, commencing with Luo&ria (Lucerlnus : tiucerd ), sometimes 
the passage of the Rubicon, being arranged in called Nuo5rla, a town in Apulia on the borders 
regular chronological order. The tenth book is of Samnium, SW. of Arpi, was situated on a 
imperfect, and the narrative breaks off abruptly steep hill, and possessed an ancient temple of 
in the middle of the Alexandrian war, but we Minerva (Strab. pp. 264, 284 ; Plin. iii. 16). In 
know not whether the conclusion has been lost, the war between Rome and Samnium, it was 
or whether the author ever completed his task, first taken by the Samnites (b.c. 821), and next 
The whole of what we now possess was certainly by the Romans (819); but having revolted to 
not composed at the same time. In the earlier the Samnites in 814, all the inhabitants were 
portions, written when he was still in favour massacred by the Romans, and their place 
with the emperor, we find liberal sentiments supplied by 2500 Roman colonists (Liv. ix. 26; 
and the preference of Pompey to Caesar ex- Veil. Pat. i. 14; Diod. xix. 72). Having thus 
pressed in more moderate terms, accompanied become a Roman colony, it continued faithful 
by praise of Nero; but, as we proceed, the to Rome in the second Punic war (Pol. iii. 88, 
blessings of freedom are loudly proclaimed, 100; Liv. xxii. 9, xxvii. 10). In the time of 
and the invectives against tyranny and against Augustus it had declined in prosperity; but was 
Caesar are couched mbitterlanguage, probably still of sufficient importance in the third cen- 
aimed at the emperor. The work contains tury to be the residence of the praetor of Apulia, 
great beauties and great defects. It is charac- Luei&nui (\ovKtav6s), usually called Lucian, 
tensed by copious diction, liveiy imagination, a Greek writer, born at Samosata, the capital 
and a boldand masculine tone of thought, with of Commagene, in Syria. The dates of hiB birth 
scattered lines or passages which rise to real and death are uncertain ; but it has been con- 
magnmoence ; but it is at the same time dis- lectured, with much probability, that he was 
figured by extravagance, far-fetched conceits, bom about a.d. 120, and he probably lived till 
®^d_uunatural similes. The best editions are towards the end of that century. We know 
by Weber, Lips. 1821-1881, and by Haskins, that some of his more celebrated works were 
London, 1889. written in tbe reign of M. Aurelius. Lucian’s 

LUeauus, Ocellus. [Ocellus.] parents were poor, and he was at first ap- 

Auooeius. 1. L., friend and neighbour of prenticed to his maternal unde, who was a 
Cicero, His name frequently occurs at the statuary. He afterwards became an advooate, 
commencement of Cicero's correspondence with and practised at Antioch. Being unsuccessful 
Atuons, with whom Lucceius had quarrelled in this calling, he employed hims elf in writing 
(ad Att . i. 8, 5, 10, ii. 11, 14). Cicero attempted speeches for others, instead of delivering them 
to reconcile his two friends. In b.c. 68 Lucceius himself. But he did not remain long at An- 
accused Catiline ; and in 60 he became a candi- tioch ; and at an early period of hiB life he set 
date for the consulship, along with Julius out upon his travels, and visited the greater 
Caesar, who agreed to support him ; but he lost part of Greece, Italy, and Gaul. In these 
his election m consequence of the aristocracy journeys he acquired a good deal of money as 
hnngiajg in Bibulus, as a counterpoise to well as lame by lectures on rhetoric delivered 
Caesars influence. Lucceius seems now to in various towns. On his return to his native 
aave withdrawn from public life and to have oountry, probably about his fortieth year, he 
wratea himself to literature. He was chiefly abandoned the rhetorical profession, the artl- 
eapged in the composition of a history of floes of which, he tells us, were foreign to his 
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temper. He still, however, oooaaionally tra- satire on the vanity of human pursuits. Wealth, 
veiled ; lor it appears that he was in Aohaia power, beauty, strength, not forgetting the vain 
end Io nia about the close of the Parthian war, disputations of philosophy, afford the mate* 
160*165 ; on which occasion, too, he seems to rials. — The Icaro-Menippus is in Lucian's best 
have visited Olympia and beheld the self- vein, and a masterpiece of Aristophanic humour* 
immolation of Peregrinus. About the year 170, Menippus, disgusted with the disputes and 
or a little previously, he visited the false oracle pretensions of the philosophers, resolves on a 
of the impostor Alexander, in Paphlagonia. visit to the stars, for the purpose of seeing how 
Late in life he obtained the office of procurator far their theories are correct. By the meclia- 
of part of Egypt, which office was probably nical aid of a pair of wings he reaches the 
bestowed on him by the emperor Commodus. moon, and surveys thence the miserable passions 
The nature of Lucian's writings inevitably pro- and quarrels of men. Hence he proceeds to 
cured him many enemies, by whom he has Olympus, and is introduced to the Thunderer 
been painted in very black colours. According himself. Here he is witness of the manner in 
to Baidas he was sumamed the Blasphemer , which human prayers are received in heaven, 
and was tom to pieces by dogB, as a punish- They ascend by enormous vent-holes, and be- 
ment for his impiety ; but on this account no come audible when Jupiter removes the covers, 
reliance can be placed. — As many as eighty- Jupiter himself w represented as a partial 
two works have come down to us under the judge, and as influenced by the largeness of 
name of Lucian ; but several of these are the rewards promised to him. At the end he 
spurious. The most important of them are his pronounces judgment against the philosophers, 
Dialogues. They are of very various degrees and threatens in four days to destroy them 
of merit, and are treated in the greatest pos- all. — Charon is a dialogue of a graver turn 
sible variety of style, from seriousness down to than the preceding. Charon visits the earth 
the broadest humour and buffoonery. Their to see the course of life there, and what it is 
subjects and tendency, too, vary considerably ; that always makes men weep when they enter 
for while some are employed in attacking the his boat. Mercury acts as his cicerone. — Lu- 
heathen philosophy and religion, others are Gian’s merits as a writer consist in his know- 
mere pictures of manners without any polemic ledge of human nature ; his strong common 
drift. Our limits only allow ns to mention a sense ; the fertility of his invention ; the raci- 
few of the more important of these Dialogues: — ness of his humour, and the simplicity and 
The Dialogues of the Gods, twenty-six in Attic grace of his diction. There was abund- 
number, consist of short dramatic narratives of ance to justify his attacks in the systems 
some of the most popular incidents in the against which they were directed. Yet he 
heathen mythology. The reader, however, is establishes nothing in their stead. His aim is 
generally left to draw his own conclusions from only to pull down ; to spread a universal 
the story, the author only taking care to put it scepticism. Editions of Lucian by Hemster- 
in the most absurd point of view. — In the huis and Beitz, Amst. 1743, 4 vols. 4to; by 
Jupiter Convicted a bolder Btyle of attack is Lehman, Lips. 1821-1881, 9 vols. 8vo: text by 
adopted ; and the cynic proves to Jupiter’s face Jacobitz, 1874 ; Belecfc dialogues by E. Abbott, 
that, everything being under the dominion of 1877 ; Heitland, 1878 ; Jerram, 1679. 
fate, he has no power whatever. As this dia- Lucifer. [Hebpebus.] 

logue shows Jupiter’s want of power, so the LfloUiiu. 1. C., was born at Suessa of the 

Jupiter the Tragedian strikes at his very exist- Aurunci, b.c. 148. He served in the cavalry 
ence, and that of the other deities. — The Vita- under Scipio in the Numantine war ; lived 
rum Auctio, or Sale of the Philosophers, is an upon terms of the closest familiarity with 
attack upon the ancient philosophers. In this Scipio and Laelius ; and was either the maternal 
humorous piece the heads of the different grand-unde or, which is less probable, the 
sectB are put up to sale, Hermes being the maternal grandfather of Pompey the Great, 
auctioneer.— The Fisherman is a sort of apology He died at Naples, 108, in the 46tli year of his 
for the preceding piece, and may be reckoned age. Lucilius was the first to impress upon 
among Lucian’s best dialogues. The philo- Homan satire its character of personal invec- 
sophers are represented aB having obtained a tive, following in this the Old Attic Comedy ; 
day’s life for the purpose of taking vengeance but as this method of attack was not admitted 
upon Lucian, who confesses that he has bor- upon the Bt&ge, the invective of Lucilius was 
rowed the chief beauties of his writings from literary, and not dramatic like that of Aristo- 
them. — The Banquet, or the Lapithae , is one phanes. He gave to Bomaa satire that form 
of Lucian’s most humorous attacks on the which afterwards received full development in 
philosophers. The scene is a wedding-feast, at the hands of Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, 
which a representative of each of the principal Horace, while he censures the harsh versifica- 
philosophio sects is present. A discussion en- tion and the slovenly haste with which Lucilius 
sues, which sets all the philosophers by the ears, threw off his compositions, acknowledges with 
and ends in a pitched battle. — The Nigrinus is admiration the fieroeness and boldness of hie 
also an attack on philosophic pride ; but its attacks upon the vices and follies of his con- 
main scope is to satirise the Romans, whose temporaries. (Hor. Sat. i. 4, 6, i. 10, 1, ii. 1, 
pomp, vam-glory, and luxury are unfavourably 16, 62 ; Juv. i. 165 ; Pers. i. 114.) Cicero, Vario, 
contrasted with the simple habits of the Athe- and Quintilian differ from Horace in giving 
nians. — The more miscellaneous class of Lu- praise to the style as well as the matter of his 
dan's dialogues, in which the attacks upon writings (Cic. ae Or . i. 16, 72; Quinftil. x. 1, 98 ; 
mythology and philosophy are not direct but Gell. vi. 14). The Satires of Ludlius were 
incidental, or which are mere pictures of divided into thirty books. Upwards of 600 
manners, contains some of his best At the fragments from these have been preserved, but 
head must be plaoed Timon, which may per- the greatest number consist of isolated coup- 
haps be regarded as Lucian’s masterpiece.-* lets, or single lines. It is clear from these 
The Dialogues of the Dead are perhaps the fragments that his reputation for caustic 
best known of all Lucian’s works. The subject pleasantry was by no means unmerited, and 
Affords great scope for moral reflection, and for that in coarseness and broad personalities he 
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m no reboot lilt short of the Keened of the Old 
Comedy, which would seem to have been, to a 
pertain extent, his model. The fragments were 
published separately, by Franciscus Donsa, 
Log. Bat. 4to, 1597 ; by L. Miiller, Lips. 1872 ; 
by C. Laohmann, Berl. 1876.— & Lucilius 
Junior, probably the author of an extant poem 
in 640 hexameters, entitled Aetna, which ex- 
hibits throughout great command of language, 
and contains not a few brilliant passages. Its 
object is to explain upon philosophical prin- 
ciples, after the fashion of Lucretius, the causes 
of the various volcanic phenomena. Lucilius 
Junior was the procurator of Sicily, and the 
friend to whom Seneca addresses his Epistles, 
his Natural Questions, and his tract On Provi- 
dence, and whom he strongly urges to select 
this very subject of Aetna as a theme for his 
muse (Sen. N.Q. iii. 1, Ep. 26, 46, 59, 79). 
The Aetna was originally minted among Virgil's 
poems ; it is included in Wemsdorf s Poet Lot. 
Min, and is edited separately by Munro, 1867. 

Lfioilla, Attala, daughter of M. Aurelius and 
the younger Faustina, was bora about a.d. 147. 
She was married to the emperor L. Verus, and 
after his death (169) to Claudius Pompeianus. 
In 188 she engaged in a plot againBther brother 
Commodus, which having been detected, she 
was banished to Capreae, and there put to 
death. (Dio Cass. lxxi. 1, lxxii. 4.) 

LfteX&a, the goddess of light, or rather the 
goddess that brings to light, and henoe the god- 
dess that presides over the birth of children. 
Hence she was identified both with Juno and 
with Diana, and became a surname to both 
these goddesses. Luoina corresponded to the 
Greek goddess Ilithyia. [Artemis, Diana, 
Juno, Ilithyia.] 

LuorStla, the wife of L. Tarquinius Collatinus, 
whose rape by Sex. Tarquinius led to the de- 
thronement of Tarquinius Superbus and the 


: of the republic. [Tarquinius. 1 

LuoritXa Gens, originally patrician, but sub- 
sequently plebeian also. The surname of the 
patrician Lucretii was Triciptinus , one of 
whom, Sp. Lucretius Triciptinus, the father of 
Lucretia, was elected consul, with L. Junius 
Brutus, on the establishment of the republic, 
b.c. 509. The plebeian families are known by 
the surnames of QaUus , OfeUa, and VespiUo, 
but none of them is of sufficient importance to 
reauire notice. 

LuerttHis, a pleasant mountain in the 
country of the Sabines (Hor. Od. i. 17, 1), over- 
hanging Horace’s villa, a part of the modern 
Monte Qennaro . [See p. 428, a.] 

T. LuorStlus C&rus, the Boman poet, respect- 
ing whose personal history our information is 
both .soanty and suspicious. Jerome, in his 
additions to the Eusebian Chronicle, fixes b.c. 
95 or 99 as the date of his birth, adding that he 
was driven mad by a love potion, that during 
his lucid intervals he composed several works 
which were revised by Cicero, and that he 
perished by his own hand in hw 44th year. 
Donatus, inhis Life of Virgil, places the death 
of Lucretius in Virgil’s 15th year, which would 
assign 99 for the year of his birth and 55 for 
that of his death It is probable that both 
Donatus and Jerome copied their statements 
from the lost portion of Suetonius de Vir. 
IUustr .; if so, the authority is not so late as it 
would appear to be. The story of the madness, 
which is adopted by Tennyson, must thus have 
been current in the time of Suetonius, and may 
-have some element# of truth in it, though the ! 
p ee m is not such as would be written after the | 
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mind began to fail That Cioero edited the 
poem is nowhere else directly stated, but Munro 
has shown that there is some r easo n for be- 
lieving it to be true. At any rate Cioero had 
already studied it within a few months of the 
death of Lucretius— that is, almost as soon as 
the book was published (ad Q. Fr . ii. 11). The 
writings of Lucretius are mentioned with praise 
also by Ovid (Am, i. 15, 28), by Statius (Silv. 
ii. 7, 76), and by Quintilian (x. 1, 87). Horace 
alludes to their influence (Sat. i. 5, 101), and 
that he was admired also by Virgil is clear from 
the numerous passages in which his diction is 
imitated. — The work which has immortalised 
the name of Lucretius is a philosophical didactic 
poem, composed in heroic hexameters, divided 
into six books, containing upwards of 7400 
lines, addressed to C. Memmius Gemellus, who 
was praetor in 58, and is entitled De Rerum 
Natura. Lucretius showed his admiration for 
the teaching of Empedocles (i. 729), and, of his 
own countrymen, for Ennius (i. 117) and 
Cioero, whose Aratea he imitates in some 
passages ; but his great master was Epicurus, 
for whom he expresses the most profound reve- 
rence (iii. 8-80). Epicurus maintained that the 
unhappiness and degradation of mankind arose 
in a great degree from the slavish dread which 
they entertained of the power of the gods, and 
from terror of their wrath; and the fundamental 
doctrine of his system was, that the gods, whose 
existence he did not deny, lived in the enjoy- 
ment of absolute peace, and totally indifferent 
to the world and its inhabitants. To prove 
this position he adopted the atomic theory of 
Leucippus, according to which the material 
universe was not created by the Supreme Being, 
but was formed by the union of elemental 
particles which had existed from all eternity, 
governed by certain simple laws. He further 
sought to show that all those striking pheno- 
mena which had been regarded by the vulgar 
as direct manifestations of divine power, were 
the natural results of ordinary processes. [Epi- 
curus.] To state clearly and develop fully 
the leading principle of thiB philosophy, in suen 
a form as might render the study attractive to 
his countrymen, was the object of Lucretius, 
his work being simply an attempt to show that 
there is nothing in the history or actual condi- 
tion of the world which does not admit of 
explanation without having recourse to the 
active interposition of divine beings. This 
creed is set forth by Lucretius to liberate men 
from fear of the gods and of death, and to give 
them peace of mind. Marvellous skill is dis- 

E layea in the manner in which abstruse specu- 
itions and technicalities are luminously set 
forth in sonorous verse ; and the severity of the 
subject is relieved from time to time by magnifi- 
cent bursts of poetry, as fine as anything in the 
Latin lang uage. Apart from the attractions of 
Lucretius as one of the greatest of Latin poets, 
it has interested modern science to trace out 
resemblances between the modern atomic theory 
and that which Lucretius expounds. Editions 
by Lambinus, 1570 ; Laohmann, 1850 ; Munro, 
1864, 1886. 

Luorlnuf Laoui, was properly the inner part 
of the Sinus Cumanus or Puteolanus, a bay on 
the coast of Campania, between the promontory 
Miseaum and Puteoli, running a considerable 
way inland. But at a very early period the 
Luorine lake was separated from the remainder 
of the bay by a dike eight stadia in - length, 
which was probably formed originally by some 
volcanic change, and was subsequently rendered 
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non complete by (he work of men. (Diod. iv. and a decree waa passed to transfer to Aoilins 
09; Steab. p. 046.) Being thus separated from Glabrio, one of the consuls for the year, the 
the rest of the sea, it assumed the character of province of Bithynia and the command against 
an inland lake, and is therefore called Lacusby Mithridates. But Glabrio was wholly incom- 
the Bomans. I(b waters still remained salt, petent for the task assigned him : on arriving 
and were celebrated for their oyster beds (Hor. m Bithynia, he made no attempt to assume the 
Epod. ii. 49, Sat. ii. 4, 89 ; Juv. iv. 1411. Behind command, but remained quiet within the con- 
the Luorine lake waa another lake called Lacus fines of the Roman province. Mithridates 
Avbbnus. In the time of Augustus, Agrippa meanwhile ably availed himself of this position 
made a communication between the lake Aver- of affairs, and Luoullus had the mortification 
nus and the Luorine lake, and also between the of seeing Pontus and Cappadocia ocoupied by 
Luorine lake and the Sinus Cumanus, thus the enemy before his eyes, without being able 
forming out of the three the celebrated Julian to stir a step in their defence. But it was still 
Harbour (Dio Cass, xlviii. 60; Suet. Aug. 16; more galling to his feelings when, in 66, he was 
Veil. Pat. ii. 79; Verg. Georg, ii. 161). The called upon to resign the command to his old 
Lucrine lake was filled up by a volcanic erup- rival Pompey, who had been appointed by the 
tion in 1688, when a conical mountain rose in Manilian law to supersede both him and Glabrio. 
its plaoe, ceiled Monte Nuovo. The Averaus Lucullus did not obtain his triumph till 68, in 
thus became again a separate lake, and there is consequence of the opposition of his enemies, 
no trace of the dike in the Gulf of Pozzuoli. He was courted by the aristocratical party, who 

Lfteulllifl, Lieinlui, a celebrated plebeian sought in Lucullus a rival and antagonist to 
family. 1. It., the grandfather of the conqueror Pompey ; but he soon began to withdraw 
of Mithridates, was consul B.c. 151, together gradually from public affairs, and devote him- 
with A. Postumius Albinus, and carried on war self more and more to a life of indolence and 
in Spain against the Vaccaei (Cic. Brut. 21, 81 ; luxury. He died in 57 or 66. Previous to his 
Liv. Ep. 46). — 8. £., son of the preceding, was death he had fallen into a state of complete 
praetor, 108, and carried on war unsuccessfully dotage, so that the management of his affairs 
against the slaves in Sicily. On his return to was confided to his brother Marcus. The name 
Rome he was accused, condemned, and driven of Lucullus is almost as celebrated for the 
into exile. (Cic. Verr. iv. 66 ; Flor. iii. 19, 11.}— luxury of his latter years as for his victories 
3. L., son of the preceding, and celebrated as over Mithridates. He amassed vast treasures 
the conqueror of Mithridates. He was probably in Asia, and these supplied him th** means, 
bom about 110. He served with distinction in after his return to Rome, of gratifyin ^ his taste 
the Marsic or Social war, and accompanied for luxury and magnificence. His gardens in 
Sulla as his quaestor into Greece and Asia, 88. the suburbs of the city were laid out in a style 
When Sulla returned to Italy after the oonclu- of extraordinary splendour ; but still more re- 
si on of peace with Mithridates in 84, Lucullus markable were his villas at Tusculum and in 
was left behind in Asia, where he remained till the neighbourhood of Neapolis. In the con- 
80. In 79 he was curule aedile with his younger struction of the latter, with its parks, fish-ponds, 
brother Marcus. So great was the favour at ; Ac., he had laid out vast sums in cutting 
this time enjoyed by Lucullus with Sulla, that through hills and rocks, and throwing out 
the dictator, on his death-bed, not only confided ! advanced works into the Bea. So gigantic^ in- 
to him the charge of revising and correcting his 1 deed, was the scale of these labours for objects 
Commentaries, but appointed him guardian of apparently so insignificant, that Pompey called 
his son Faustus, to tne exclusion of Pompey : him, in derision, the Roman Xerxes. He is 
a circumstance which is said to have first given said to have spent nearly £2000 on a single 
rise to the enmity that ever after subsisted dinner at Rome; and even during his cam- 
between the two. In 77 LuguIIub was praetor, paigns the pleasures of the table had not been 
and at the expiration of this magistracy ob- forgotten, for he was the first to introduce 
tained the government of Africa, where he cherries into Italy, which he had brought with 
distinguished himself by the justice of his him from Cerasus in Pontus. Lucullus was a 
administration. In 74 he was oonsul with M. patron of literature, and inclined to literary 
Aurelius Cotta. In this year the war with pursuits. He collected a valuable library, which 
Mithridates was renewed, and Lucullus received was opened to the use of the literary public ; 
the conduct of it. He carried on this war for and here he himself used to associate with the 
eight years with great success. The details are Greek philosophers and literati, and would enter 
given under Mithbidates, and it is only neces- warmly into their discussions. Hence the pic- 
sary to mention here the leading outlines. Lu- tore drawn by Cicero at the beginning of the 
cullus defeated Mithridates with groat slaughter, Academics was probably to a certain extent 
and drove him out of his hereditary dominions taken from the reality. His constant companion 
and compelled him to take refuge in Armenia from the time of his auaestorahip had been 
with his son-in-law Tigranes (71). He after- Antiochus of Ascalon, from whom he adopted 
wards invaded Armenia, defeated Tigranes, and the precepts of the Academic school of pliilo- 
took his capital Tigranocerta (69). In the next sophy. His patronage of the poet Archias is 
campaign (68) he again defeated the combined well known. He composed a history of the 
foroes of Mithridates, and laid siege to Nisibis ; Marsic war in Greek. [Life of Lucullus, by 
but in the spring of the following year (67), a Plutarch; Dio Cass, xxxiv. xxxv.; Cic. Acad, u 
mutiny among bis troops compelled him to 1, ii. 1.)— 4. L. or M., son of the preceding and 
raise the siege of Nisibis, and return to Pontus. of Semlia, half-sister of M. Cato, was a mere 
Mithridates had already taken advantage of his child at his father’s death. His education was 
absence to invade Pontus, and had defeated his superintended by Cato and Cicero., After 
lieutenants Fabius and Tnarius in several sue- Caesar’s death he joined the republicanparty, 
eessive actions. But Lucullus on his arrival and fell at the battle of Philippi 42 . (Cic. ad 
was unable to effect anything against Mithri- Att. xiii. 6 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 71.)~w» M., brother 
dates, in consequence of the mutinous disposi- of No. 8, was adopted by M. Terentius Varro, 
ttan of his troops. The adversaries of Luoullus and consequently bore the names of M. Teben- 
avftiled thepuelves qf 99 favoqrabfe on occasion* tius V4BB0 Lpcullus. He fought under Sullg 
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in Italy, 89 ; was enrols aedile with his brother, 
70 ; praetor, 77 ; and consul, 78. After his con- 
sulship he obtained the province of Macedonia. 
He carried on war against the Daraanians and 
Bessi, and penetrated as far as the Danube. 
On his return to Borne he obtained a triumph, 
71. He was a strong supporter of the aristo- 
craticsl party. He pronounced the funeral 
oration of his brother, but died before 49. 
(Pluh Bull. 27, LuculL 48 ; Flor. iii. 4, 7 ; Cic. 
pro Dom . 52.) 

Lnefimo. JTabquiniub.] 

Ludlas. [Lydias.1 
Lugdunensis Gallia. [Gallia.] 

LugdfLnum (Lugdunensis). 1. (Lyon), the 
chief town of Gallia Lugdunensis, situated at 
the foot of a hill at the confluence of the Arar 
(Sadne), and the Bhodanus (Rhone), is said to 
have been founded by some fugitives from the 
town of Vienna, further down the Bhone. In 
the year after Caesar’s death (b.c. 48) Lugdu- 
num was made a Roman colony by L. Munatius 
Plancus, and became under Augustus the 
capital of the province, and the residence of the 
Roman governor (Dio Cass. xlvi. 50 ; Strab. p. 
192). Being situated on two navigable rivers, 
and being connected with the other parts of 
Gaul by roads which met at this town as their 
central point, it soon became a wealthy and 
populous place, and is described by Strabo as 
the largest city in Gaul next to Narbo. It 
received many privileges from the emperor 
Claudius ; but it was burnt down in the reign 
of Nero (Sen. Ep. 91; Tac. Ann. xv i. 18). It 
was, however, soon rebuilt, and continued to 
be a place of great importance till a.d. 197, 
when it was plundered and the greater part of 
it destroyed by the soldiers of Septimius 
Severn s, after his victory over his rival Albinus 
in the neighbourhood of the town (Herodian, 
iii. 28). From this blow it never recovered 
during the Roman dominion, and was more and 
more thrown into the shade by Vienna. Lug- 
dunum possessed a vast aqueduct, of which the 
remains may still be traced for miles, a mint, 
and an imperial palace, in which Claudius was 
bom, and in which many of the other Roman 
emperors resided. At the tongue of land 
between the Rhone and the Arar stood an altar 
dedicated by Drusus to Rome and the genius of 
Augustus, a.d. 12. For this altar the cantons 
annually chose the ‘ priest of the three Gauls ’ ; 
here the Celtic diet met [see p. 854, a] ; and here 
Caligula instituted contests in rhetoric ; prises 
being given to the victors, and contumelious 
punishments inflicted on the vanquished (Juv. 
i. 44; Suet. Oal. 20; Dio Cass. lix. 22). Lug- 
dunum is memorable in the history of the 
Christian Church as the seat of the bishopric of 
Irenaeus, and on account of the persecutions 
which the Christians endured here in the 
second and third centuries.—®. L. Batavftrum 
(Leyden), the chief town of the Batavi. 
[Batavi.j — 8. L. Conven&rum (St. Bertrand do 
Commingee), the chief town of the Convenae in 
Aquitania. [Convenae.] 

, Lin*. [Selene.] 

Lttaa (Lunensis : Liens), an Etruscan town, 
situated on the left bank of the Macra, about 
four miles from the coast, originally formed 
part of Liguria, but became the most northerly 
city of Etruria when Augustus extended the 
boundaries of the latter country as far as the 
Mama. The town itself was never a place of 
importance, but it possessed a large and com- 
modious harbour at the mouth of the river, 
called Lunae Tortus (Gulf of Speema). In 


b.c. 177 Luna was made a Roman colony, and 
2000 Roman citizens were settled there (Liv. 
xli. 18). In the Civil war between Caesar and 
Pompey it had sunk into utter decay, but was 
oolonised a few years afterwards (Lucan, i. 
586 ; Strab. p. 222). Luna was celebrated for 
its white marble, which now takes its name 
from the neighbouring town of Carrara. The 
quarries appear not to have been worked before 
the time of Julius Caesar ; but this marble was 
much used for public buildings in the reign of 
Augustus. The wine and the cheeses of Luna 
also enjoyed a high reputation (Mart. xiii. 80). 

Lflnae Montes (rb rrjs 2cA.4>w* 8pos), * 
range of mountains which some of the ancient 
geographers believed to exist in the interior of 
Africa, covered with perpetual snow, and con- 
taining the sources of the Nile (Ptol. iv. 8, 8, 6). 

Luperoa. [Lupebcus.] 

Luperous was merely another name for the 
Italian rural deity Faunus, who was also called 
Inuus (i.e. the god who giveB fruitfulness to 
the flocks). The title Luperous has been ex- 
plained by many writers as meaning ‘ the pro- 
tector of the flocks from wolves’ ( lupus-arceo ); 
but on the whole it is likely that a more recent 
interpretation is right which makes the word 
only an equivalent of lupus (cf. nov-erca) ; and 
that the name of 1 wolves ’ was given to Faunus 
and to his priests owing to some primitive wor- 
ship of the wolf as a wolf -god, whether that is 
to be regarded as a relic of totemism or not. 
These rites were celebrated in the cave of the 
Luperoal under the Palatine, and with them 
were connected the stories of the nurse of Ro- 
mulus and Remus, who is called sometimes 
Acca Labentia, sometimes Lupa or Luperoa 
(Araob. iv. 8; Lactant. i. 20), and sometimes 
appears as an actual she- wolf. It is likely that 
these stories of the wolf-nurse are more recent 
than the rites and the priesthood, and grew out 
of them. [See Diet, of Ant. art. Lupercalia, 
Luperci. ] For an account of the deity, see 
Faunus. 

Lupia. [Luppia.] 

Lupia 0 or Luppiae, (Leuc), a town in Cala- 
bria, between Brundusium and Hydruntum 
(Strab. p. 282). 

LupodfLnum ( Ladenburg ?), a town in Ger- 
many on the river Nicer (Ncckar) (Anson. 
Mosel. 428). 

Luppia or Lupia (Lippe), a navigable river 
in the NW. of Germany, which falls into the 
Rhine at Wesel in Westphalia , and on which 
the Romans built a fortress of the same name. 
The river Eliso (Alme) was a tributary of the 
Luppia, and at the confluence of these two 
rivers was the fortress of Aliso. (Veil. Pat. ii. 
105: Tac. Ann. i. 60; Strab. p. 291.) 

Lupus, Rutilius. 1. P., consul, with L. 
Julius Caesar, in b.c. 90, was defeated by the 
Marsi, and slain in battle (App. B. O . i. 40, 48 ; 
Flor. iii. 18).— 8. F., tribune of the plebs, 56, 
and a warm partisan of the aristocracy. He 
was praetor in 49, and was stationed at Terra- 
cina with three cohorts. He afterwards crossed 
over to Greece. (Caes. B. C. i. 24, iii. 55.)— 8. 
Probably in the reign of Tiberius, the author of 
a rhetorical treatise in two books, entitled De 
Figuris Sententiarum et Elocutionis, which 
appears to have been originally an abridgment 
of a work by Gorgias of Athens, one of the 
preceptors of young M. Cicero, but which has 
evidently undergone many changes (Quint, ix. 
2, 102). Its cmef value is derived from the 
numerous translations which it oontains of 
striking passages from the works of Greek 
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orators now lost.— -Edited by Ruhnken along changed into the constellation of the Beat, 
with Aqnila and Julius Rufiwianus, Lug. Bat whence she is called by the poets Lyoaonis 
1768, reprinted by Frotscher, Lips. 1881 ; by Aretos, Lyeaonia Aretos, or Lyeaonia Virgo, 
Draheim, Berl. 1874. or by her patronymic Lycaonis . 

Lurco X. Aufldlus. tribune of the plebs, Lyoadnia (Av/cowla : Au/edoycs : part of Kara- 

b.c. 61, the author of a law on bribery (de man), a district of Asia Minor, assigned, under 
Ambitu). He was the maternal grandfather of the Persian empire, to the satrapy of Cappa- 
the empress Livia, wife of Augustus. He was docia, but considered by the Greek and Roman 
the first person in Borne who fattened pea- geographers the SE. part of Phrygia ; bounded 
cooks for sale (Plin. x. 45). on we «. by Galatia, on the E. by Cappadocia, 

Luidnus, Fabriolus. [Fabricius.] on the S. by Cilicia Aspera, on the SW. by 

Lusi (Aovool) a town in the N. of Arcadia, lsauria (which was sometimes reckoned as a 
had a temple of Artemis Lusia (Pans. viii. 18, part of it) and by Phrygia ParoreioB, and on 
8 ; Pol. iv. 18). ' the NW. by Great Phrygia. It was a long 

Luiit&nXa, Lusit&ni. [Hispania,] narrow strip of country, its length extending in 

IiUS&nes, a tribe of the Celtiberi in Hispania the direction of NW. and SE. ; Xenophon, who 
Tarraoonensis, near the sources of the Tagus. first mentions it, describes its width as extend- 
Lut&tlus Catfilus. [Catulus.] ing E. of Iconium (its chief city) to the borders 

Lutfttlus Ceroo. [Cerco.] of Cappadocia, a distance of 80 parasangs, 

LutStla, or, more commonly, Lutfitia Pari- about 110 miles. It formB a table-land between 
flidrum (Paris), the capital of the Parisii in the Taurus and the mountains of Phrygia, 
Gallia Lugdunensis, was situated on an island deficient in good water, but abounding in flocks 
in the Sequana (Seine), and was connected of sheep. The people, who were perhaps akin 
with the banks of the river by two wooden to the Pisidians, spoke a language mentioned 
bridges (Caes. B. G. vi. 8, vii. 58; Strab. p. in the Acts of the Apostles (xiv. 11) as a dis- 
194). Under the emperors it became a place of tinct dialect : they were warlike, and especi- 
importance, and the chief naval station on the ally skilled in archery. After the overthrow of 
Sequana. Here Julian was proclaimed em- Antiochus the Great by the Romans, Lyeaonia, 
peror, a.d. 860 (Amm. Marc. xvii. 2, xx. 4). which had belonged successively to Persia and 
LyoabettUf (A vKafinrr6s : Mt. St. George), a to Syria, was partly assigned to Eumenes, and 
mountain in Attica, belonging to the range of partly governed by native chieftains, the last of 
Pentelicus, close to the walls of Athens on the whom, Antipater, a contemporary of Cicero, 
NE. of the city, and on the left of the road was conquered by Amyntas, king of Galatia, at 
leading to Marathon. [Athenae, p. 140.] whose death, in b.c. 25, it passed, with Galatia, 

Ljfcaeus (Aukcuos), or Lyceus, a lofty moun- to the Romans (Dio Cass. liii. 26). In Trajan’s 
tain in Arcadia, NW. of Megalopolis, from the reign it was united to the province of Cappa- 
summit of which a great part of the countary docia (Ptol. v. 6), its chief town being Iconium. 
could be seen. It was one of the chief seats of In the fourth century a.d. it was a separate 
the worship of Zeus, who was hence sumamed province. 

Lycaeus (Paus. viii. 88). Here was a temple of : Ljta5um. [Athenae, p. 144, b.] 

Zeus ; and here also was celebrated the festival Lyo&us. [Apollo, p. 89, b.] 

of the Lycaea (Diet, of Ant. s. v.). Pan was Lychnltis. [Lychnidus.] 

likewise called Lycaeus, because he was bom Lyohnldus, more rarely Lychnfdlum or 

and had a sanctuary on this mountain. Lyoxmis (A vxvi&os, Avxvfaov, Avxvls : Avxvt- 

Lycambes. [Archilochus.] Sios ; Achrita, Ochrida ), a town of Hlyricum, 

Lye&on (Avk&uv), king of Arcadia, son of was the ancient capital of the Dessaretii, but 
PelasgUB by Meliboea or Cyllene. The tradi- was in the possession of the Romans as early 
tionB about Lycaon represent him in very as their war with king Gentius. It was situated 
different lights. Some describe him as the in the interior of the country, on a height on 
first civiliser of Arcadia, who built the town of the N. bank of the lake Lyohnltis (Avxvivts, 
Lycosura, and introduced the worship of Zeus or ^ AvYvt^la from which the river Drilon 

Lycaeus. But he is more usually represented rises. The town was strongly fortified, and 
as an impious king, with fifty sons as impious contained many springs. (Liv. xxvii. 82, xliii. 
as himself. Zeus visited the earth in order to 9 ; Strab. p. 828.) In the middle a ges it was 
punish them. The god was recognised and the residence of the Bulgarian kingB, and called 
worshipped by the Arcadian people. Lycaon Achris or Achrita, whence its modem name, 
resolved to murder him; and in order to try if Lycia (Avtcia : Avkios, Lycius : Meis ), a small, 
he were really a god, Berved before him a dish but most interesting, district on the S. side of 
of human flesh. Zeus pushed away the tabic, Asia Minor, jutting out into the Mediterranean 
and the place where this happened was after- in a form approaching to a rough semioircle, 
wards called Trapezus. Lycaon and all his adjacent to parts of Caria and Pamphyliaon the 
sons, with the exception of the youngest (or W. and E., and on the N. to the district of Ciby- 
eldest), Nyctimus, were killed by Zeus with a ratis in Phrygia, to which, under the Byzantine 
flash of lightning, or according to others, were emperors, it was considered to belong. It was 
changed into wolves. (Paus. viii. 2 ; Callisto.) bounded on the NW. by the little river Glaucus 
It is open to question whether in these stories and the gulf of the same name, on the NE. by 
we have reminiscences of ancient human sacri- the mountain called Climax (the N. part of the 
fices to the Pelasgian Zeus, or of a superstition same range as that called Solyma), and on the 
akin to the northern wehr-wolf stones, or of N. its natural boundary was the Taurus, but its 
pastoral rites of the Arcadians for protection limits in this direction were not strictly defined, 
against wolves, like the Roman Lupercalia: it The N. parts of Lycia and the district of Ciby- 
is possible that all these origins may have a ratis form together a high table-land, which is 
part in the myth: it is also possible that the supported on the N. by the Taurus ; on the E. 
name itself may originally have meant 4 light,’ by the mountains called Solyma (Taktctiu- 
in connexion with the Lyoaean Zeus, and may Dagh ), which run from N. to S« al on g the E. 
have been falsely referred to wolves. — Callisto, coast of Lycia, far out into the sea, forming the 
the daughter of Lycaon, is said to have been : SE. promontory of Lycia, called Sacrum Pr. 
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(C. KhelidotUa ) ; the summit of this range is 
7800 feet high, end is covered with snow : the 
SW. end 8. sides of this table-land ere formed 
by the mage celled Massicytus (Aktar Dagh), 
which nms 8B. from the E. side of the upper 
course of the river Xanthus : its summits ere 
about 4000 feet high ; and its 8. side desoends 
towards the sea in a succession of terraces, ter- 
minated by bold cliffs. The mountain system 
of Lyoia is completed by the Cragus, which fills 
up the space between the W. side of the Xan- 
thus and the Gulf of Glaucus, and forms the 
SW. promontory of lyoia: its summits are 
nearly 6000 feet high. The chief rivers are the 
Xanthus (. Echen-Ohai) , which has its sources 
in the table-land 8. of the Taurus, and flows 
from N. to 8. between the Cragus and Massicy- 
tus, and the Limyrus, which flows from N. to 
S. between the Massicytus and the Solyma 
mountains. The valleys of these and the smaller 
rivers, and the terraces above the sea in the S. 
of the country were fertile in ooro, wine, oil, 
and fruito, and the mountain slopes were 
clothed with splendid cedars, firs, and plane- 
trees: saffron also was one chief product of 
the land. The general geographical structure 
of the peninsula of Lycia, as connected 
with the rest of Asia Minor, bean no little 
resemblance to that of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor itself, as connected with the rest of 
Asia. According to the tradition preserved by 
Herodotus, the most ancient name of the country 
was Milyas MtAvcb), and the earliest inha- 
bitants (probably of the Syro- Arabian race) were 
called Mityae, and afterwards Soljbni: subse- 
quently the Termilae, from Crete, settled in the 
country ; and lastly, the Athenian Lyons, the 
son of Pandion, fled from his brother AegeuB 
to Lycia, and gave his name to the country. 
(Hdt. i. 178.) Homer, who gives Lycia a pro- 
minent place in the Iliad, represents its chief- 
tains, Glaucus and Sarpedon, as descended from 
the royal family of Argos (Aeolids): he does 
not mention the name of Milyas ; and he speaks 
of the Solymi as a warlike race, inhabiting the 
mountains, against whom the Greek hero Belle- 
rophontes is sent to fight, by hiB relative the 
king of Lycia (IL vi. 171-184, x. 480, xii. 812; j 
Od. v. 282.) Besides the legend of Bellerophon 
and the Chimaera, Lycia is the scene of another I 
poptdar Greek Btory, that of the Harpies and i 
the daughters of Pandarus ; and memorials of \ 
both axe preserved on the Lyoian monuments ; 
now in the British Museum. On the whole, it 
is dear that Lycia was colonised by an immi- 

Irove the native Solymi into the mountains 
further inland, and tnat its historical inhabit- 
ants were Greeks, though with a mixture of 
native blood. The earlier names were preserved 
in the district in the N. of the country called 
Milyas, and in the mountains called Solyma. 
Hie Lycians always kept the reputation they 
have in Homer, as brave warriors. They ana 
the Cilicians were the only people W. of the 
Halys whom Croesus did not conquer, and they 
were the last who resisted the Persians. [Xan- 
thtjs.] Under the Persian empire they must 
have Seen a powerful maritime people, as they 
famished fifty ships to the fleet of Xerxes. 
After the Macedonian conquest, Lycia formed 
part of the Syrian kingdom, from which it was 
taken by the Homans after their victory over 
Anti o chu s HI. the Great, and given to the 
Bh od i a ns . It was soon restored to independ- 1 
•nea, and formed a flourishing federation of 
«*paa» aach having its own republican form of 
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government, and the whole presided over by a 
chief magistrate, called Aumancns, There was 
a federal oounoil, composed of deputies from the 
twenty-three cities or the federation, in which 
the six chief cities, Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, 
Olympus, Myra, and Tlos, bad three votes each, 
certain lesser cities two each, and the rest one 
each : this assembly determined matters relat- 
ing to the general government of the country, 
and elected the Lyoiarohes, as well as the judges 
and the inferior magistrates. (Strab. pp. 664, 
666.) Internal dissensions at length broke up 
this constitution, and the country was united 
by the emperor Claudius to the provinoe of 
Pamphylia (Suet. Claud . 26 ; Dio Cass. lx. 17). 
It was separated from Pamphylia in 818 a.d., 
and governed by a praeses of its own. [See 
also Xanthus.] 

Lfelus (A&cios). [Apollo.] 

Lyc5m6des (AvKojriitiys). 1. A king of the 
Dolopians, in the island of Scyros, near Euboea. 
It was to his court that AchilleB was sent dis- 
guised as a maiden by his mother Thetis, who 
was anxious to prevent his going to the Trojan 
war. Here Achilles became the father of Pyr- 
rhus or Neoptolemus by Deidamla, the daugh- 
ter of Lvcomedes. Lyoomedes treacherously 
killed Theseus by thrusting him down a rock. 
[Achilles; Theseus.] — 2. An Arcadian general, 
a native of Mantinea and one of the chief foun- 
ders of Megalopolis, b. c. 870. He afterwards 
showed jealousy of Thebes, and formed a sepa- 
rate alliance between Athens and Arcadia, in 
866. He was murdered in the same year on his 
return from Athens, by some Arcadian exiles. 
(Xen. Hell. vii. 1, 28 ; Diod. xv. 59.) 

Lyoon (Afaw). 1. An orator and demagogue 
at Athena, waa one of the accusers of Socrates 
and prepared the case against him. When the 
Athenians repented of their condemnation of 
Socrates, they put Meletus to death and 
banished Anytus and Lycon. [Socbates.] — 2. 
Of Troas, a Peripatetic philosopher, and the 
pupil of Straton, whom he succeeded as the head 
of the Peripatetio school, 3 . c. 272. He held that 
post for more than forty-four years, and died at 
the age of 74. He enjoyed the patronage of 
Attalus and Eumenes. He wrote on the boun- 
daries of good and evil (Cio. Fin. v. 5, 18). 

Ljjtoftphron (AvK6&potv). 1. Younger son of 
Perfanaer, tyrant of Corinth, by his wife Melissa. 
For details see Periander. — 2. A citizen of 
Pherae, where he put down the government of 
the nobles and established a tyranny about B. o. 
405. He afterwards endeavoured to make him- 
self master of the whole of Thessaly, and in 
404 he defeated the Larissaeans and others of 
the Thessalians, who opposed him. (Xen. Hell. 
ii. 8, 4 ; Diod. xiv. 82.>— 8. A son, apparently, 
of Jason, and one of the brothers of Thebe, wife 
of Alexander, the tyrant of Pherae, in whose 
murder he took part together with his Bister and 
his two brothers, Tisiphonus and Pitholaus, 869. 
On Alexander's death the power appears to have 
been wielded mainly by Tisiphonus, though 
Lycophron had an important snare in the go- 
vernment. Lycophron succeeded to the supreme 
power on the death of Tisiphonus, but in 862 
he was obliged to surrender Pherae to Philip, 
and withdraw from Thessaly^ — 4 . A grammarian 
and poet, was a native of Chalois in Euboea, 
and lived at Alexandria, under Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus (b. c. 286-247), who entrusted to him 
the arrangement of the works of the comic 
poets in the Alexandrian library. Lyoophron 
himself wrote a work on Comedy. Ovid (Ibis, 
688) states that he was killed by an appw v-v 
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hyocphrm wrote a number of tragedies ; but 
the only one of his poems which has comedown 
to Os is the Cauandra or Alexandra, This is 
a long iambic monologue of 1474 verses, in 
which Cassandra is made to prophesy the fall 
of Troy, the adventures of the Grecian and 
Trojan heroes, with other mythological and his- 
torical events, going back as early as the fables 
of Io and Europe, and ending with Alexander 
the Great. The work has no pretensions to 
poetical merit. It is simply a cumbrous store 
of traditional learning. Its obscurity obtained 
for its author the name 6 2kot*iv6s. It is useful 
for mythological reference ; but for this purpose 
the Scholia of Isaac and John Tsetses are far 
more valuable than the poem itself. Editions 
by Potter, Oxon. 1697, fol.; Baohmann, Lips. 
1828; Kinkel, 1880. 

Lyodpftlis {rj Avkwv v6\is : Stout, Bn.), a 
city of Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the 
Nile, between Hermopolis and Ptolemais, said 
to have derived its name from the circum- 
stance that an Aethiopian army was put to 
flight near it by a pack of wolves (Diod. ii. 88 ; 
AeL H. A. x. 28). 

Lyoorfia (Awce&pcm : A v/ccoptfo, Aviedptos, 
AvKtcptirrfs ), an ancient town at the foot of Mt. 
Lyoorea (Liakura), which was the southern of 
the two peaks of Mt. Parnassus. [Pabnabbub.] 

Lyodns. [Cythbbis.] 

Lyoortas (Avicipras), of Megalopolis was the 
father of Polybius, the historian, and the close 
friend of Philopoemen, whose policy he always 
supported. He is first mentioned in b.c. 189, 
as one of the ambassadors sent to Rome ; and 
his name occurs for the last time in 168. (JuBtin. 
xxxii. 1.) 

Lyoosflra (At uciarovpa: AvKocovptts : PaZeo- 
krambavo8 or Sidhvrokastro near Stala ), a 
town in the S. of Arcadia, and on the NW. 
slope of Mt. Lycaeus, and near the small river 
Plataniston, said by Pausanias to have* been 
the most ancient town in Greece, and to have 
been founded by Lyoaon, the son of Pelasgus 
(Pans. viii. 2, 4, 88). 

LyctUS (A intros : A6ktios), sometimes called 
Lyttus (Avrros), a town in the E. of Crete, SE. 
of Cnossus, situated on a height of Mt. Argaeus, 
eighty stadia from the coast. Its harbour was 
called Chersonesus. It is mentioned in the 
Iliad (ii. 64, xvii. 611). It was generally con- 
sidered to be a Spartan oolony, and its inhabi- 
tants were celebrated for their bravery (Arist. 
Pol, ii. 7). It was conquered and destroyed 
by the Cnossians, but it was afterwards rebuilt 
(Pol. iv. 58 ; Strab. p. 476). 

Ljtourgus (A vkovjmos). 1. Son of Dryas, 
and king of the Eaones in Thrace. He is 
famous for his persecution of Dionysus and 
his worship in Tnrace. Homer relates that, 
in order to esoape from Lycurgus, Dionysus 
leaped into the sea, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Thetis; and that Zeus thereupon 
blinded the impious king, who died soon after- 
wards , hated by the immortal gods (17. vi. 
180). This story has received many additions 
from later poets. Some relate that Dionysus, on 
his expeditions, came to the kingdom of Ly- 
curgus, but was expelled by the impious king. 
Thereupon the god drove Lycurgus mad, in 
which condition he killed his son Dryas, and 
also hewed off one of his legs, supposing that he 
was cutting down vines. nDromrsue, pp. 298, 
294.] The country now produced no fruit ; and 
the oracle declaring that fertility should not be 
restored unless Lycurgus were killed, the 
S^nians o*rrie4 him to Mount Pengaeus, 


where he wee imprisoned in a cave (Soph. Ant. 
955 ; Apollod. iii. 6, 1). Afterwards he was tom 



MadneM of Lyenrjna. (Part of relief on a sarcophagus : 

OrterUy, Denim. It. 87.) 

[Lycurgus U swinging his axe over his wife, whom ho Is 
made to taka tor a vino. Two Furies with tarohes are 
driving him to madness, and a panther of Dionysus 
seems about to attack him.] 


to pieces by horses or by panthers (Hyg. Fab. 
182).— 8. King in Arcadia, son of Aleus and 
Neaera, brother of Cepheus and Auge, husband 
of Gleophile, Eurvnome, or Antinoe, and father 
of Anoaeus, Epoenus, Amphidamas, and Iasus. 
Lycurgus trilled Areithous, who used to fight 
with a club. Lycurgus bequeathed this club to 
his slave Ereuthalion, his sons having died 
before him (17. vii. 142).— 3. Son of Pronax and 
brother of Amphithea, the wife of Adrastus 
(Pans. iii. 18, 12). He took part in the war of 
the Seven against Thebes, and fought with 
Amphiaraus. He is mentioned among those 
whom Asolepius called to life again after their 
death. — 4. King of Nemea, son of Pheres and 
Periolymene, brother of Admetus, husband 
of Eurydice or Amphithea, and father of 
Opheltes. 

Lycurgus (At ncovpyos). 1. The Spartan legis- 
lator. Of his history we have no certain infor- 
mation; and there are such discrepancies 
respecting him in the ancient writers, that 
many modem critics have denied his real 
existence altogether. There is no warrant 
for any such denial, though it is probable that 
the appropriate name given to his father is 
altogether fictitious (Aristotle, indeed, in Pol, 
iv. 11 « p. 1296, seems to place Lycurgus 
among the middle-class citizens), and that 
some of the institutions ascribed to him belong 
to a later date. The more generally received 
account about him was as follows. Lycurgus 
was the son of Eunomus, king of Sparta, and 
brother of Polydectes. The latter succeeded 
his father as king of Sparta, and afterwards 
died, leaving his queen with ohild. The ambi- 
tious woman proposed to Lycurgus to destroy 
her offspring if he would share the throne with 
her. He seemingly consented ; but when she 
had given birth to a son (Charilaus), he openly 
proclaimed him king ; and as next of kin, acted 
as his guardian. But to avoid all suspicion of 
ambitious designs, with which the opposite 
party charged him, Lyourgus left Sparta, and 
set out on his celebrated travels, which have 
been magnified to a fabulous extent. He is 
said to have visited Crete, and there to have 
studied the wise laws of Minos. Next he went 
to Ionia and Egypt, and is reported to have 
penetrated into Libya, Iberia, and even India. 
In Ionia he is said to have met either with 
Homer himself, or at least with the Homeric 
poems, which he introduced into the mother 
country. The return of Lycurgus to Sparta 
was hailed by all parties. Sparta was in a state 
of anarchy, and he waa toe nan 
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who alone could con the diseases of the state. 
He undertook the task ; yet before he set to 
work, he strengthened himself with the autho- 
rity of the Delphic oracle, from which he is said 
tohave obtained ordinances (rhetrae) on which 
he based his reforms, as follows : * Found a 
temple to Zeus and Athene ; arrange the tribes 
and Obes to the number of 80 [i.e. 10 Obes in 
eaoh of the three tribes— probably an older 
institution]; appoint the Grerousia and Arch- 
agetae (» kings). Convoke assemblies of the 
people between Babyoa and Cnaoion, and there 
propose and enact laws by the will of the 
people.* The reform seems not to have been 
earned altogether peaceably. According to one 
legend Lycurgus lost an eye in a personal 
attack made upon him. The new division of 
the land among the citizens must have violated 
many existing interests. But all opposition 
was overborne, and the whole constitution, 
military and civil, waB remodelled. After 
Lycurgus had obtained for his institutions an 
approving oracle of the national god of Delphi, 
he exacted a promise from the people not to 
make any alterations in his laws before his 
return. And now he left Sparta to finish his 
life in voluntary exile, in order that his country- 
men might be bound by their oath to preserve 
his constitution inviolate for ever. Where and 
how he died nobody could tell. He vanished 
from the earth like a god, leaving no traces 
behind but his spirit ; and he was honoured as 
a god at Sparta with a temple and yearly 
sacrifices down to the latest times. The date 
of Lycurgus is variously given, but it was 
probably a few years before 800 b.c. (Hdt. i. j 
66; Plut. Lycurgus ; Strab. pp. 864, 482; 
Arist. Pol. v. 12 = p. 1816 ; [Xen.J Rep. Lac. x. 
6; cf. Thuo. i. 18.) — Lycurgus was regarded 
through all subsequent ages as the legislator of 
Sparta, and therefore almost all the Spartan 
institutions were ascribed to him as their 
author. We therefore propose to give here a 
sketch of the Spartan constitution, referring for 
details to the Diet, of Antiq. ; though we must 
not imagine that this constitution was entirely 
the work of Lycurgus. The Spartan constitu- 
tion was of a mixed nature : the monarchical 
principle was represented by the kings, the 
aristocracy by the senate, ana the democratical 
element by the assembly of the people, and 
subsequently by their representatives, the 
ephors. The kings had originally to perform 
the common functions of the kings of the 
heroic age. They were high priests, judges, 
and leaders in war ; but in all of these depart- 
ments they were in course of time superseded 
more or less. As judges they retained only a 
particular branoh of jurisdiction, that referring 
to the succession of property. As military 
commanders they were to some extent restricted 
and watched by commissioners sent by the 
senate: the functions of high priest were cur- 
tailed leas;;, perhaps because least obnoxious. 
In compensation for the loss of power, the 
kings enjoyed great honours, both during their 
life and after their death. The senate or 
Oerousia consisted of 80 members, one from each 
Obe, all elected except the two kings, who were 
ex officio members, and represented each his own 
Obe. In their functions tney replaced the old 
council of the nobles as a sort of privy council 
to tiie kings, but their power was greater, since 
the votes of the kings were of no greater weight 
than those of other senators; they had the right 
of originating and discussing all measures 
before they could be submitted to the decision 


of the popular assembly ; they had, in conjunc- 
tion (later) with the ephors, to watch over the 
due observance of the laws and institutions; 
and they were judges in all criminal oases, 
without being bound by any written oode. For 
all this they were not responsible, holding their 
office for life. — But with all these powers, the 
elders formed no real aristocracy. They were 
not chosen either for property qualification or 
for noble birth. The senate was open to the 
poorest citizen, who during sixty years had been 
obedient to the laws and zealous in the per- 
formance of his duties.— The mass of the 
people — that is, the SpartanB of pure Doric 
descent— formed the sovereign power of the 
state. The popular assembly consisted of 
every Spartan of thirty years of age, and of un- 
blemished character; only those were excluded 
who had not the means of contributing their 
portion to the Byssitia. They met at stated 
times, to decide on all important questions 
brought before them, after a previous discussion 
in the Benate. They had no right of amend- 
ment, but only that of simple approval or rejec- 
tion, which was given in the rudest form 
possible, by shouting. The popular assembly, 
however, had neither frequent nor very im- 
portant occasions for directly exerting their 
sovereign power. Their chief activity consisted 
in delegating it ; hence arose the importance of 
the ephors, who were the representatives of the 
liar element of the constitution. The five 
>rs answer in many points to the Roman 
tribunes of the people. Their appointment is 
included by Herodotus among the institutions 
of Lycurgus, but it is probable that Aristotle is 
right in dating these later, from the reign of 
Theopompus. [Diet, of Ant. art. Ephori.] Their 
appointment was perhaps a concession to the 
people, at first as overseers of the markets and 
as magistrates who might check illegal oppres- 
sion by kings or great men. Subsequently they 
absorbed most of the power in the state. To 
Lycurgus was ascribed also a prohibition to use 
written laws or to have any coinage but iron : 
but these traditions must refer to later customs, 
since there were neither coins nor written 
laws in Greece as early as Lycurgus. — With 
reference to their subjects, the few Spartans 
formed a most decided aristocracy. On the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, part 
of tne ancient inhabitants of the country, under 
name of the Perioici, were allowed indeed to 
retain their personal liberty, but lost all civil 
rights, and were obliged to pay to the state a 
rent for the land that was left them. But a 
great part of the old inhabitants were reduced 
to a state of perfect slavery, different from that 
of the slaves of Athens and Borne, and more 
similar to the villanage of the feudal ages. 
These were called Helots. They were allotted, 
with patches of land, to individual members of 
the ruling class. They tilled the land, and paid 
a fixed rent to their masters, not, as the periotd, 
to the state. . The Spartans formed, as it were, 
an army of invaders in an enemy’s country, 
their city was a camp, and every man a soldier. 
At Sparta, the citizen only existed for the state ; 
he had no interest but the state’s, and no 
property but what belonged to the Btate. It 
was a fundamental principle of the constitution 
that all citizens were entitled to the enjoyment 
of an equal portion of the common property. 
This was done in order to secure to the common- 
wealth a large number of citizens and soldiers 
free from labour for their su s tenance, and able 
to vote their whole time to warlike exercises, 
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in order thue to keep up the asoendenoyof 
Sparta over her penoici and helots. The 
Spartans were to be warriors and nothing but 
warriors. Therefore, not only all mechanical 
labour was thought to degrade them ; not only 
was husbandry despised and neglected, and 
commerce prevented, or at least impeded, by 
prohibitive laws and by the use of iron money ; 

but also the nobler arts and sciences were so 

effectually stifled that Sparta is a blank in the 
history of the arts ana literature of Greece. 
The state took care of a Spartan from his cradle 
to his grave, and superintended his education 
in the minutest points. This was not confined 
to his youth, but extended throughout his 
whole life. The syssitia, or, as they were called 
at Sparta, phiditia, the common meals, may be 
regarded as an educational institution ; for at 
these meals subjects of general interest were - 
discussed and political questions debated. The 
youths and boys used to eat separately from 
the men, in their own divisions.— 2. A Lacedae- 
monian, who, though not of the royal blood, 
was chosen king, m b.c. 220, together with 
AgeBipolis III., after the death of Cleomenes. 
It was not long before he deposed his colleague 
and made himself sole sovereign, though under 
the control of the Ephori. He carried on war 
against Philip V. of Macedon, and the Achaeans. 
He died about 210, and Machanidas then made 
himself tyrant. (Pol. iv. 2, 85, v. 21, 91 ; Paus. 
iv. 29.)— 8. An Attic orator, son of Lycophron, 
who belonged to the noble family of the Eteo- 
butadae, was bom at Athens, about b.c. S96. 
He was a disciple of Plato and Isocrates. In 
public life he was a warm supporter of the 
policy of Demosthenes, and was universally 
admitted to be one of the most virtuous citizens 
and upright statesmen of his age. He was 
Tamms or manager of the public revenue from 
888 to 826, and discharged the duties of this 
office with such ability and integrity, that he 
raised the public revenue to the sum of 1200 
talents. One of his laws enacted that bronze 
statues should be erected to Aeschylus, So- 
phocles, and EuripideB, and that copies of their 
tragedies should be preserved in the public 
archives. He died while holding the office of 
President of the Theatre of Dionysus, in 828. 
A fragment of an inscription containing an 
account of his administration of the finances is 
still extant. There were fifteen orations of Ly- 
curgus extant in antiquity; but only one has 
come down to us entire, the oration against Leo- 
crates, which was delivered in 882. Leocrates, 
who had fled from Athens after the battle of 
Chaeronea, was indicted for treason. The ora- 
tion » printed in the various collections of the 
Attic orators. [Demosthenes.] 

Itjfous (At/icos). 1. Son of Poseidon and Ce- 
laeno, who was transferred by his father to the 
Islands of the Blessed (Apollod. iii. 10, 1). By 
Alcyone, the sister of Celaeno, Poseidon begot 
Hyrieus, the father of the following.— 2. Son 
of Hyrieus and Glonia, and brother of Nycteus. 
Polydorus, king of Thebes, married the daughter 
of Nycteus, by whom he had a son Labdacus ; 
and on his death he left the government of 
Thebes and the guardianship of Labdacus to his 
father-in-law. Nycteus afterwards fell in battle 
against Epopeus, king of Sioyon, who had oarried 
away hiB beautiful daughter Antiope. Lycus 
suooeeded his brother in the government of 
Thebes, and in the guardianship of Labdacus. 
He surrendered the kingdom to Labdacus when 
the latter had grown up. On the death of Lab- 
dacus soon afterwards, Lyons again suooeeded 
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to the government of Thebes, and undertook 
the guardianship of Laius, the son of Labdacus 
(Paus. ii. 6, 2, is. 5, 5). Lyeus marched against 
Epopeus, whom he put to death (according to 
other accounts Epopeus fell in the war with 
Nycteus), and he earned away Antiope toThebes. 
She was treated with the greatest cruelty by 
Dirce, the wife of Lycus ; in revenge for which 
her sons by Zeus — Amphion and Zethus — after- 
wards put to death Doth Lyons and Dirce. 
[Amphion.]— 8. Son of No. 2, or, according to 
others, son of Poseidon, was also king of Thebes. 
In the absence of Heracles, Lyons attempted to 
kill his wife Megara and her children, but was 
afterwards put to death by Heracles (Eur. H. F. 
81; Hyg. Fab. 82).— 4. Son of Pandion, and 
brother of Aegeus, Nisus, and Pallas. He was 
expelled by Aegeus, and took refuge in the 
country of the Termilae, which was colled Lycia 
after him. He was honoured at Athens as a 
hero, and Pausanias asserts that the Lyceum 
derived its name from him. (It is more prob- 
ably connected with Apollo Lyoeus.) He is said 
to have introduced the Eleusinian mysteries 
into Andania in Messenia. He is sometimes 
also described as an ancient prophet, and the 
family of the Lycomedae, at Athens, traced 
their name and origin from him. (Hdt. i. 178, 
vii. 92 ; Pans. i. 19, 4, iv. 1, 2, 20, x. 12 ; Aristoph. 
Vetp. 408.)— 5. Son of Dascylus, and king of 
the Mariandynians, who received Heracles and 
the Argonauta with hospitality (Ap. Bh. ii. 189). 
—6. Of Bhegium, the father, real or adoptive, 
of the poet Lycophron, was a historical writer 
in the time of Demetrius Phalereus. 

Ljroui (Avtcos), the name of several rivers 
which are said to be so called from the impetuo- 
sity of their current. 1. ( Kilij ), a little river 
of Bithynia, falling into the sea S. of Heraclea 
Pontica (Xen. An. vi. 2, 8).— 2. ( Qermeneh- 
Chat), a considerable river of Pontus, rising in 
the mountains on the N. of Armenia Minor, and 
flowing W. into the Iris at Eupatoria (Strab. 
pp. 529, 547). — 8. ( Choruk-Su ), a considerable 
river of Phrygia, flowing from E. to W. past 
Colossae and Laodicea into the Maeander (Hdt. 
vii. 80; Strab. p. 678).— 4. ( Nahr-el-Kelb ), a 
river of Phoenicia, falling into the sea N. of 
Berytus. — 5. (Great Zab or TJlu-Su), a river of 
Assyria, rising in the mountains on the S. of 
Armenia, and flowing SW. into the Tigris, just 
below Larissa ( Nimroud ). The same as the 
Zabatus of Xenophon. (Curt. iv. 9 ; Xen. An. ii. 
5, 1.) 

Lydda (ra AdSSa, r) A685rj ! Lud), a town of 
Palestine, SE. of Joppa, and NW. of Jerusalem, 
at the junction of severed roads which lead from 
the sea-coast, was destroyed by the Romans in 
the Jewish war, but soon after rebuilt, and 
called Diospolis (Jos. B. J. ii. 19, 8, iii. 4, 8). 

Lydia (A v8(a : AuMs, LyduB), a district of 
Asia Minor, in the middle of the W. side of the 
peninsula, between Mysia on the N. and Caria 
on the S., and between Phrygia on the E. and 
the Aegaean Sea on the W. The name had a 
widely-extended meaning when applied to the 
old Lydian kingdom; but of Lydia strictly so 
called the N. boundary, towards Mysia, was the 
range of mountains which form the N. margin 
of the valley of the Hermus, called Sardene, a 
SW. branch of the Phrygian Olympus : the E. 
boundary towards Phrygia was an imaginary 
line : and the S. boundary towards Cana was 
the river Maeander, or, acoording to soma autho- 
rities, the range of mountains which, under the 
name of Messogis ( Kattane Dagh) forma the N. 
margin of the valley of the M aeande r , and is 4 
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NW. prolongation of the Taurus. From the R. dyeing of fine fabrios (II, iv. 141; Claud, de 
parted this range, in the BE. comer of Lydia, Rapt. Proa. i. 270) ; various pr o ces s e s of metal- 
another branchee off to the NW., and runs to lurgyj the use of gold and silver money, which 
the W. far out into the Aegaean Sea, where it the Lydians are said first to have coined, the 
forms the penin sula opposite to the island of former from the gold found on Tmolus and from 
Chios. Thu chain, which is called Tmolus the golden sands of the Paetolus (Hdi i. 94) 5 and 
(Kisilja Musa Dough), divides Lydia into two various metrical and musical improvements, es- 
unequal valleys ; of which the S. and smaller is pecially the scale or mode of music called the 
watered by the river Catbtbb, and the N. forms Lydian , and the form of the lyre called the maga- 
the great plain of the Hsrmus: these valleys dis. {Diet, of Antiq. art. Mueiea.) The Lydians 
are very beautiful and fertile, especially that of had also public games similar to those of the 
the Hermus. The E. part of Lydia, and the Greeks. Their high civilisation, however, was 
adjacent portion of Phrygia, about the upper combined with a lax morality, and, after the Par- 
course of the Hermus and its tributaries, is an sian conquest, when they were forbidden by 
elevated plain, showing traces of volcanic action, Cyrus to carry arms, they sank gradually into a 
and hence called CatacecaumSne (jcarajrcjrav- state of effeminate luzuriousness, and their 
fUpij). In early times the country had another very name and language had almost entirely 
name, MaeSnla (Myovlri, Materia), by which disappeared by the commencement of our era. 
alone it is known to Homer (II. ii, 866, v. 48, x. Under the Persians, Lydia and Mysia formed the 
481) ; and this name was afterwards applied second satrapy : after the Macedonian conquest, 
specifically to the E. and S. part of Lydia, and Lydia belonged to the kings of Syria, and 
then, in contradistinction to it, the name Lydia (after the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the 
was used for the NW. part (Strab. pp. 620, 625, Homans) to those of Pergamum, and so passed, 
678, 680). It is a probable suggestion that the by the bequest of Attalus III., to the Romans, 
original Lydia of the lower Hermus was con- under whom it formed part of the province of 
quered by the Maeonians, a people of Phrygian Asia. — On the tradition that Etruria was colo- 
origin, before the Homeric period, and that when nised by the Lydians, see Etrubia. Hence 
Gyges established a national Lydian kingdom the Roman poets use Lydian as equivalent to 
he restored the old name to the whole country. Etruscan (Verg. Aen. ii. 781, ix. 11). 

In the mythical legends the common name of LydI&dei (A vSidbrts), a citizen of Megalopolis# 
the people and country, Lydi and Lydia, is who, though of an obscure family raised himself 
derived from Lydus, the son of Atys, the first to the sovereignty of his native city, about B. c. 
king. The Lydians appear to have been a race 244. In 284 he voluntarily abdicated the sove- 
closely connected with the Carians and the reignty, and permitted Megalopolis to join the 
Mysians, with whom they observed a common Achaean League as a free state. He was one 
worship in the temple of Zeus Carius at Mylasa : of the noblest characters in the later Greek his- 
they also practised the worship of Cybele, and tory. He was elected several times general of 
other Phrygian customs. Some modern writers the Achaean League, and became a formidable 
believe them to have been a people of Semitic rival to Aratus. He fell in battle against Cleo- 
origin, and find in this an explanation of the menes, 226. (Pol. ii. 44, 51 ; Pint. Arab, 80, 85, 
name, which is Oriental, and of some charac- 87 .Gleom. 6; Pans. viii. 27.) 
teristics in their customs and religion. This Lydias or Ludi&s (A vSlas, Ion. AvSlrjt, Aov- 
would account for the tradition in Hdt* iii. 7 Slat : Karaamah or Mavronero), a river in Ma- 
wkish derives one of the Lydian dynasties from cedonia, rises in Eordaea, passes Edessa, and 
Ninus. Amidst the uncertainties of the early after flowing through the lake on which Pella is 
legends, it is clear that Lydia was a very early situated, falls into the Axius, a short distance 
seat of Asiatic civilisation, and that it exerted from the Thermaio gulf. In the upper part of 
a very important influence on the Greeks. The its course it is called the Eordaean river (*Eop- 
Lydian monarchy, which was founded at Sardis, Scuicbs xorafibs) by Arrian. (Eur. Bacck. 565 ; 
before the time of authentic history, grew up Strab. p. 880.) Herodotus (vii. 127) by mistake 
into an empire, under which the many different makes the Lydias unite with the Haliacmon, 
tribes of Asia Minor W. of the river Halys the latter of which is W. of the former, 
were for the first time united. Tradition men- Lydus (AvSos), son of Atys and Callithea, and 
tioned three dynasties of kings : the AtySdae, brother 01 Tyrrhenes, the mythical ancestor of 
which ended (according to the computations the Lydians (Hdt. i. 7 ; Dionys. i. 27). 
of chronologers) about b. c. 1221 ; the Hera- Lydus, Joannes Laurentius, was bom at 
clldae, which reigned 506 years, down to 716 ; Philadelphia, in Lydia (whence he is called 
and the Meramaaae, 160 years, down to 556. Lydus or the Lydian), in a.d. 490. He held 
Only the last dynasty can be safely regarded as various public offices, and lived to an advanced 
historical, and the fabulous element has a large age. He wrote : 1. 1 led uyvwv ovyypatpb, De 
place in the details of their history: their Menaibus Liber, of which there are two epi- 
names and computed dates were (1) Gyges, tomae, or summaries, and a fragment extant 
b. c. 716-678 ; (2) Abdys, 678-629 ; (8) Sadyat- 2. Tltpl ipx»r k, t. \, De Magiatratibua Reu 
tbs, 629-617; (4) Alyattes, 617-560 ; (5)Ckoe- publtcae Romanae. 8. UtpH SuxnifMi&v, De 
sus, 560 (or earlier)-646 ; under whose names Oatenbis (ed. Wachsmuth, 1868). The work De 
an account is given of the rise of the Lydian Menaibus is a historical commentary on -the 
empire in Asia Minor, and of its overthrow by Roman calendar, with an account of the various 
the Pemiims under Gyrus. Under these kings festivals, derived from a great number of 
the Lydians appear to have been a highly authorities, most of which have perished. Of 
civilised, industrious, and wealthy people, pr&c- the two summaries of this curious work, the 
tising agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, larger one is by an unknown hand, the shorter 
and acquainted with various arts ; and exerois- one by Maximus Planudes. The work De 
ing. through their intercourse with the Greeks Magistrobibua was thought to have pe ri shed , 
« Ionia, an important influence on the progress but was discovered by Vukuson in the suburbs 
9$ Greek civilisation. Among the inventions, of Constantinople, in 1785. The best edition of 
J8& teprovenwnts which the Greeks are said to the complete works is by Bekker, Bonn, 1887. 

fron) them, were the weaving anc| 1 Lygdlmfo (AtiyBofua), i, Qf fttxos, a 
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tin gulshsfl kite of the popular party of the 
island in the struggle with the diganhy. He 
eonqueiced the latter, and obtained thereby the 
ehief power in the state. He assisted Pisistrafcus 
in hie third return to Athens; bat daring hie 
absence hie enemies seem to have got the upper 
hand again ; for Pisietratos afterwards subdued 
the island, and made Lygdamis tyrant of it, 
about B.c. 540. In 582 he assisted PolyorateB 
in obtaining the tyranny of Samos. (Hat. i. 61, 
£ 4 : Ar. Pol. v. 6 ; 'Ad. iroA. 15.)— 2. Father of 
Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, the con- 
temporary of Xerxes.— 8. Tyrant of Halicar- 
nassus, the son of PisindeUs, and the grandson 
of Artemisia. Herodotus is said to have taken 
an active part in delivering his native city from 
the tyranny of this Lygdamis. 

i-ygii or Ligli, an important people in Ger- 
many, between the Viadus {Oder] and the Vis- 
tula, in the modem Silesia ana Posen , were 
bounded by the Burgundiones on the N., the 
Goths on the E., the B&stamae and Osi on the 
W., and the Marsingi, Silingae, and Semnones 
on the S. They were divided into several tribes, 
the chief of which were the Manimi, Duni, 
Elysii, Burii, Arii, Naharvali, and Helveconae. 
They first appear in history as members of the 
great M&rcom&nnio league formed by Marobo- 
duus in the reigns of Augustus and TiberiuB. 
In the third century some of the Lygii migrated 
with the Burgundians westwards, and Bottled in 
the country bordering on the Bhine. (Tac. 
Germ . 48, Ann. xii. 29; Strab. p. 290; Dio 
Cass, lxvii. 5.) 

Lyneeitis (A vymiorls), a district in the SW. 
of Macedonia, N. of the river Erigon, and upon 
the frontiers of Illyria. Its inhabitants, the 
Lynoestae, were Illyrians, and were originally 
an independent people, who were governed by 
their own princes, said to be descended from 
the family of the Bacchiadae. The Lynoestae 
appear to have become subject to Macedonia 
by a marriage between the royal families of the 
two countries. The ancient capital of the 
country was Lyncus (y Airy /cos), though Hera- 
clea at a later time became the chief town in 
the district. (Thuo. ii. 99, iv. 88, 124 ; Strab. 
pp. 828, 826.) Ovid speaks of a river near 
Lyncus, the waters of which were Baid to be as 
intoxicating as wine (Ov. Met. xv. 829). 

Lynoeus (Avyictvs). 1. One of the 50 sons of 
Aegyptus, whose life was saved by his wife 
Hypermnestra, when all his oilier brothers 
were murdered by the daughters of Danaus on 
their wedding night. [Aeoyptus.1 A rite at 
Argos was derived from this story (or the story 
from the rite), a torch procession, said to com- 
memorate the fact that LynceuB, when he had 
escaped safely to Lyrcea, gave a signal to 
Hypermnestra of his arrival, by waving a 
torch (Paus. ii. 25, 4). Danaus kept Hyper- 
mnestra in strict confinement, but was after- 
wards prevailed upon to give her to Lynoeus, 
who succeeded him on the throne of Argos. 
According to a different legend, Lynoeus slew 
Danaus and all the sisters of Hypermnestra, 
in revenge for his brothers (Paus. ii. 16, 1 ; 
Apollod. ii. 1, 5; Ov. Her. 14). Lynceus was 
succeeded as king of Argos by his son Abas.— 
2. Son of Aphareus and Arena, and brother of 
Idas, was one of the Argonauts, and famous for 
his keen sight. Hie is also mentioned among 
the Calydoman hunters, and was alain by Pollux. 
(Apollod. i. 8, 2; Ap. Bh. L 151 ; Bind. Nem. x. 
61 ; Hor. Sat. i. 2, 90; Ep. i. 1, 28 ; Idas.)— 8. 
Of Samos, the disciple of Theophrastus, and 
brother of the historian Doris, was a oontem- 
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porary of Menander, and hia rival in comic 
poetry (Athen. viii p. 287 ; Pint* Dana 27 S Said. 
s.vX 

Lyncus, king of Scythia, or, according to 
others, of Sicily, endeavoured to murder Tri- 
ptolemus, who came to him with the gifts of 
Ceres, but metamorphosed by the goddess into 
a lynx (Ov. Met. v. 650 ; Serv. ad Am. i. 827). 

Lyroea or Lyrotum (Avpntla, AvpKtiov), a 
small town in Argalis, situated on a mountain of 
the same name (Strab. p. 271 ; Paus. ii. 25, 4). 

Lymessus (Auprncrovs), a town in the interior 
of Mysia mentioned by Homer : destroyed be- 
fore the time of Strabo (IZ. ii. 690, xix. 60, xx. 92; 
Aesch. Pers. 824 ; Strab. p. 612). 

Inlander (A hrastipos). 1. A Bpsrtan, was of 
servile origin, or at least the offspring of a mar- 
riage between a freeman and a woman of inferior 
condition. (Ael. V.H. xii. 48; Athen. p. 271.) 
He obtained the citizenship, and became one of 
the most distinguished ot the Spartan generals 
and diplomatists. In b.c. 407 he was appointed 
navarchus , and succeeded Cratesippidas in the 
command of the fleet off the coasts ot Asia 
Minor. He fixed his headquarters at Ephesus, 
and soon obtained great influence, not omy with 
the Greek cities, but also with CyruB, who 
supplied him with large sums of money to pay 
his sailors. Next year, 406, he was succeeded 
by Callicratidas. In one year the reputation 
and influence of Lysander had beoome so great 
that Cyrus and the Spartan allies in Asia 
requested the Lacedaemonians to appoint Ly- 
sonder again to the command of the fleet. The 
Lacedaemonian law, however, did not allow the 
office of navarchus to be held twice by the 
same person ; and, accordingly, Araous was sent 
out in 405, as the nominal commander-in-chief, 
while Lysander, virtually invested with the 
supreme direction of affairs, had the title of 
vice-admiral (frurroActfr). In this year he 
brought the Peloponnesian war to a conclusion, 
by the defeat and capture of the Athenian fleet 
off Aegospotami. Only eight Athenian ships 
made their escape, under the command of Conon. 
He afterwards sailed to Athens, and in the 
spring of 404 the city capitulated; the long 
walls and the fortifications of the Piraeus were 
destroyed, and an oligarchical form of govern- 
ment was established, known by the name of 
( The Thirty.' Lysander was now by far the most 
powerful man in Greece, and he displayed more 
than the usual pride and haughtiness which dis- 
tinguished the Spartan commanders in foreign 
countries. He was passionately fond of praise, 
and took care that his exploits should be cele- 
brated by the most illustrious poets of his time. 
He always kept the poet Choerilus in his 
retinue; and his praises were also sung by 
Antiloohus, Antimaohus of Colophon, and 
Niceratus of Heraclea. He was the first of the 
Greeks to whom Greek cities erected altars as 
to a god, offered sacrifices, and celebrated festi- 
vals. (Pint. Lys. 18; Paus. vi. 8, 14 ; Athen. p. 
690.) His power and ambition caused the 
Spartan government uneasiness, and accord- 
ingly the Ephors recalled him from Asia Minor, 
to which he had again repaired, and for some 
years kept him without any public employment 
On the death of Agis II. in 897, he secured the 
succession for Agesilaus, the brother of Agis, 
in opposition to Leotycnides, the reputed sou 
of the latter. He did not receive from Agesilaus 
the gratitude he had expected. He was one of 
the members of the council, 80 in numbes, 
which was appointed to accompany the new 
king in his expedition into Asia in 890. Aged- 
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i purposely thwarted all his designs, and 

refused all the favours which he asked. Onhis 
return to Sparta, Lysander resolved to bring 
about the change he had long meditated in the 
Spartan oonstifeslien, by abolishing hereditary 
royalty, and making the throne elective. He is 
said to have attempted to obtain the sanction 
of the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and Zeus Am- 
mon, but without success. He does not seem 
to have ventured upon any overt act, and his 
enterprise was cut short by his death in the 
following year. On the breaking out of the 
Boeotian war in 896, Lysander was placed at 
the head of one army, and the king Pausanias 
at the head of another. Lysander marched 
against Haliartus, and perished in battle under 
the walls, 896. (Plot. Lysander ; Xen. Hell, ii., 
iii.).— 2. A Spartan ephor banished by the 
Lacedaemonians (Gic. Off. ii. 23, 80). 

Lysandra (AiWytya), daughter of Ptolemy 
Soter and Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater. 
She was married first to Alexander, the son of 
Cassander, king of Macedonia, and after his 
death to Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus. 
After the murder of her second husband, b.c. 
284 [Agathocles, No. 8], she fled to Asia, and 
besought assistance from SeleucuB. The latter 
in consequence marched against Lysimachus, 
who was defeated and slain in battle 281. 
(Paus. i. 9, 10 ; Plut. Demetr. 81.) 

Lysanl&l (Avaraytas). 1. Tetrarch of Abilene, 
was put to death by Antony, to gratify Cleopatra, 
b.c. 86 (Dio Cass. xlix. 82).— 2. Apparently a 
descendant of the last, tetrarch of Abilene at 
the time when Jesus Christ entered upon his 
ministry (Luke. iii. 1). 

Lyilas (Avafas), an Attic orator, was born at 
Athens about b.c. 469. (This is the date in 
Dionys. Lys. 12, and [Plut.] Vit. Lys. ; but it 
is conjectural ; and some writers put the birth 
of Lysias as late as 444.) He was the son of 
Cephalus, who waB a native of Syracuse, and 
had taken up his abode at Athens, on the 
invitation of Pericles. At the age of 16, Lysias 
and his brothers joined the Athenians who went 
as colonists to Thurii in Italy, 444, or followed 
them later. He there completed his education 
under the instruction of two Syracusans, Tisias 
and Nicias. He afterwards enjoyed great 
esteem among the Thurians, and seems to nave 
taken part in the administration of the city. 
After the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, he 
was expelled by the Spartan party from Thurii, 
as 4b partisan of the Athenians. He now 
returned to Athens, 412. During the rule of 
the Thirty (404) he was looked upon as an 
enemy of the government, his large property 
was confiscated, and he was thrown into prison ; 
but he escaped, and took refuge at Megara (of. 
Lys. in Eratosth. § 10). He joined ThrasybuluB 
and the exiles, and in order to render them 
effectual assistance he sacrificed all that re- 
mained of his fortune. He gave the patriots 
2000 drachmas and 200 shields, and engaged a 
band of 800 mercenaries. Thrasybulus pro- 
cured him the Athenian franchise, which he had 
not possessed hitherto, since he was the son of 
a foreigner: but he was afterwards deprived of 
this right because it had been conferred without 
a probouleuma. Henceforth he lived at Athens 
as an isoteles, occupying himself, as it appears, 
•blely with writing judicial speeches for others, 
and died in 878, at the age of 80.— Lysias wrote 
a mat number of orations; and among those 
winch were current under his name the ancient 
critics reckoned 280 as genuine. Of these 84 
fenly are extant; and ,of these three are only 


fragments: 

Andoc., Ale\ 
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of the remaining 81 those d. 
. Aloib. 2, pro Polystr., pro Milite, and 
the Funeral Oration are probably spurious. 
Most of these orations were composed after his 
return from Thurii to Athens. The only one 
which he delivered himself is that sgainst 
Eratosthenes, 408. The language of Lysias is 
perfectly pure, and may be regarded aB one of 
the best specimens of the Attic idiom. All the 
ancient writers agreed that his orations were 
distinguished by grace and elegance, in what 
was called ‘ the plain style/ i.e. that which uses 
the language of ordinary life and avoids grandi- 
loquence. Its style is clear and lucid ; and his 
delineations of character striking and true to 
life. The orations of Lysias are contained in 
the collections of the Attic orators. [Demo- 
sthenes.] Separate edition by Scheibe, 1886. 

Lysior&tes, Choragic Monument of, vul- 
garly called the 1 Lantern of Demosthenes,' was 
dedicated by LyBicrates in b.c. 886-84, as we 
learn from an inscription on the architrave, 
which records 
that 'LysicrateB, 
son df Lysithei- 
des of Cicynna, 
was choragus, 
when the boys 
of the tribe of 
Acamantis con- 
quered, when 
Theon played the 
flute, when Lysi- 
ades wrote the 
piece, and when 
Evaenetus was 
archon.’ It was 



| the practioe of the 
j victorious chor- 
| agi to dedicate to 
Dionysus the tri- 

d s which they 
gained in the 
contests in the 
theatre. Some 
of these tripods 
were placed upon 
small temples, 
which were erec- 
ted either in the 
precincts of the 
theatre, or in a 
street which ran 
along the eastern side of the Acropolis, from 
the Frytaneium to the Lenaeum, or sacred 


Choragle .Monument of Lystaratos. 
restored. 


enclosure of Dionysus near the theatre, and 
which was hence called the * Street of Tripods.' 
(Pans. i. 20, § 1.) Of these temples only two 
now remain : the monument of Tnrasyllus, and 
the monument of LyBicrates, which stood in 
the street itself. It appears that this street 
was formed entirely by a series of snch monu- 
ments, aud that from the inscriptions engraved 
on the architraves the dramatic chronicles or 
didascaliae were mainly compiled. The monu- 
ment of Lysicrates is of the Corinthian order. 
It is a small circular building on a square base- 
ment, of white marble, and covered by a cupola, 
supported by six Corinthian columns. Its 
whole height was 84 feet, of whioh the square 
basis was 14 feet (not snown in the cut), the 
body of the building to the snmmit of the 
columns 12 feet, and the entablature, together 
with the cupola and apex, 8 feet. There was 
no access to the interior, which was only six 
feet in diameter. The friese, of which theca 
arc casts in the British Museum, represents the 
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destruction of the Tyrrhenian pirates by Dio- 
nysus and his attendants. 

Lfshn&chla or -6a (Avn/uixl*, A v<riftdx* M ' 
AvinuaYi^)' 1. ( Ekaemil }, an important town 
on tne WE. of the gulf of Melas, and on the 
isthmus connecting the Thracian Chersonesus 
with the mainland, was founded b. c. 809 by 
Lysimachus, who removed to his new city the 
greater part of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring town of Cardia (Strab. pp. 184, 881; 
Diod. x. 29 ; Pol. v. 84). It was subsequently 
destroyed by the Thracians, but was restored 
by Antiochus the Great (Liv. xxxiii. 88). U nder 
the Romans it greatly declined ; but Justinian 
built a strong fortress on the spot, which he 
called Hexamilium ('E£cyi/Aiov), doubtless from 
the width of the isthmus, under which name it 
is mentioned in the middle ages. — 2. A town in 
the SW. of Aetolia, near Pleuron, situated on a 
lake of the same name, which was more an- 
ciently called Hydra (Strab. p. 460). 

Lysun&chus (Avcrluaxos), king of Thrace, was 
a Macedonian by birth, and one of Alexander’s 
generals, but of mean origin, his father Agatho- 
clcs having been originally a Penest or serf in 
Sicily (Arrian, Anab. vi. 28). He was early 
distinguished for his undaunted courage, as well 
as for his great activity and strength of body. 
IJTe are told by Q. Curtius that Lysimachus, 
when hunting in Syria, had killed a lion of im- 
mense size single-handed; and this circum- 
stance is regarded by that writer as the origin of a 
fable gravely related by many authors, that on 
account of some offence, Lysimachus had been 
shut up by order of Alexander in the same den 
with a lion, but, though unarmed, had succeeded 
in destroying the animal, and was pardoned by 



Coin of Lyslmaehns, King of Ttaraoe. ob. b.c, 281 . 

Obv., head of Alexander, with horn of Ammon [see p. AO] ; 
rev., Athene holding Victory; baiiaeox aysimaxoy. 


the king in consideration of his courage (Curt, 
viii. 1, 16 ; Plut. Demetr. 27 ; Paus. i. 9, 6 ; Sen. 
de It . iii. 17). In the division of the provinces, 
after the death of Alexander (b. c. 828), Thrace 
and the neighbouring countries as far as the 
Danube were assigned to Lysimachus. For some 
years he was actively engaged in war with the 
warlike barbarians that bordered his province 
on the H. At length, in 815, he joined the 
league which Ptolemy, Seleucus and Cassander 
had formed against Antigonus ; but he did not 
take any active part in the war for some time. 
In 806 he took the title of king, when it was 
assumed by Antigonus, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and 
Cassander. In 802 Lysimachus crossed over 
into Asia Minor to oppose Antigonus, while 
Seleucus also advanced against the latter from 
the East. In 801 Lysimachus and Seleucus 
effected a junction, and gained a decisive vic- 
tory at Ipaus over Antigonus and his son Deme- 
trius (Died. xx. 106). Antigonus fell on the 
field, and Demetrius became a fugitive. The 
conquerors divided between them the dominions 
of the vanquished ; and Lysimachus obtained for 
bis share all that part of Asia Minor extending 
from the Hellespont and the Aegaean to the 
beast of Phrygia. In 891 Lysimachus crossed 
the Danube and penetrated into the heart of 
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the country of the Getae; but he was reduced 
to the greatest distress by want of provisions, 
and was ultimately oompelled to surrender with 
his whole army. Dromichaetes, king of the 
Getae, treated him with the utmost generosity, 
and restored him to liberty. In 288 Lysimachus 
united with Ptolemy, Seleucus and Pyrrhus in 
a common league against Demetrius, who had 
for some years been in possession of Macedonia, 
and was now preparing to march into Asia. 
Next year, 287, Lysimachus and Pyrrhus in- 
vaded Macedonia. Demetrius was abandoned 
by hiB own troops, and was oompelled to seek 
safety in flight. Pyrrhus for a time obtained 
possession of the Macedonian throne, but he 
was expelled by Lysimachus in 286. Lysima- 
chus was now in possession of all the dominions 
in Europe that had formed part of the Mace- 
donian monarchy, as well as of the greater part 
of Asia Minor. He remained in undisturb 
possession of th< 
before his death, 
by a dark domestic tragedy. His wife Arainoe, 
daughter of Ptolemy Soter, had long hated her 
stepson Agathocles, and at length, by false ac- 
cusations, induced Lysimachus to put his son 
to death (Just. xvii. 1). This bloody deed 
alienated the minds of hiB subjects, ana many 
cities of Asia broke out into open revolt. Ly- 
sandra, the widow of Agathocles, fled with her 
children to the court of Seleucus, who forthwith 
invaded the dominions of Lysimachus. The 
two monarchs met in the plain of CoruB (Coru- 
pedion), and Lysimachus fell in the battle that 
ensued, b. c. 281. (Paus. i. 10 ; Appian, Syr. 62.) 
He was in his eightieth year at the time of his 
death. — Lysimachus founded Lysimachia, on 
the Hellespont, and 


ossession of these vast dominions till shortly 
His downfall was occasioned 




also enlarged and re- 
built many other cities. 

LysimellA A inti/aI- 
A«a A i/AHi), a marsh 
near Syracuse in Sicily, 
probably the same as 
the marsh anciently 
called Syraco from 
which the town of Sy- 
racuse is said to have 
derived its name (Thuc. 
viii. 68; Theocr. xvi. 

84; Syracusae.) 

Lyslnde (A v<nv6ij : 

Agelan ?), a town in 
Pisidia, S. of the lake 
Aacania (Liv. xxxviii. 

15). * 

Lysippus (A&rnnros), 
of Sicyon, one of the 
greatest Greek sculp- 
tors, was a contempo- 
rary of Alexander the 
Great. Originally a 
simple workman in 
bronze ( faber aera- 
riua)j he iobo to the 
eminence which he 
afterwards obtained by 
the direct study of na- 
ture (Plin. xxxiv. 61). 

He rejected many of 
the old conventional 
rules which the early 

artists followed. He followed the school of 
Polyclitus, but changed the canons of it in 
ny points, especially in making the head 
afler and the body more slender. He aimed 
at idealising hwman beauty rather than that 
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of the gods, and at representing the M i»A 
mobility of the male figure. He made statues 
of gods, it it true, ana among them of Zens; 
but area in this field of art hie favourite subject 
was the human hero Heracles. The works of 
Lysippus are said to have amounted to the 
enormous number of 1500. They were almost 
all, if not all, in bronse; in consequence of 
which none of them are extant. He made sta- 
tues of Alexander at all periods of life, and in 
many different positions, which exercised con- 
siderable influence on succeeding art. Alexan- 
der’s edict is well known, that no one should 
paint him but Apelles, and no one make his 
statue but Lysippus. (Plin. vii. 125 ; Hor. Ep. 
ii. 1, 240 ; Cic. Fain. v. 12.) 

Lfsls (Avai s), an eminent Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, who, driven out of Italy in theperse- 
cution of his sect, betook himself to Thebes, 
and became the teacher of Epaminondas, by 
whom he was held in the highest esteem (Pans, 
ix. 18; Cic. de Or. iii. 84, 189, Off. i. 44, 155). 

a river of Caria, only mentioned by | 
Livy (xxxviii. 15). 

Lyslstr&tus, of Sicyon, the brother of Ly- 
sippus, was a sculptor, and devoted himself to the 
maxing of portraits. He was the first who took 
a cast of the human face in gypsum ; and from 
this mould he produced copies by pouring into 
it melted wax (Plin. xxxv. 158). 

Lystra (ft A wrrpa, r& A for pa : Khatyn-serai , 
Hu.), a city of Lycaonia, on the confines of 
Isauria (Act. Apoat. xiv. 8, 21 ; Plin. v. 147). 


M. 

M&Oae (Md/fcu). 1. A people on the E. coast 
of Arabia Felix, probably about Muscat (Ptol. 
vi. 7, 14).— & An inland people of Libya, in the 
Regio Syrtica — that is, the part of N. Africa be- 
tween the Syrtes (Hdt. iv. 175). 

Kaoalla, a town on the E. coast of Bruttium, 
which was said to possess the tomb and a sanc- 
tuary of Philoctetes (Lycophr. Alex. 927). 

Xae&r or M&e&reus (Mcucop or Moicapcfa). 1. 
Son of Helios (or Crinacus) and Bhoaos, fled 
from .Rhodes to Lesbos after the murder of 
Tenages (II. xxiv. 644; Diod. v. 56).— & Son of 
Aeolus, who committed incest with his sister 
Canaoe. [Canace.] — 8. Son of Jason and 
Medea, also called Mermerus or Mormorus (Hyg. 
Fab. 289).— 4. Of Lesbos, father of Isba, hence 
called Macareis (Diod. v. 81; Ov. Met. vi. 
124). 

Mac&rla (Mcucapla), daughter of Heracles and 
Deianira (Pans. i. 82 ; Ear. Heracl.). 

Haccebaei (MoxxajScuoi), the descendants of 
the family of the heroic Judas Maccabi or Mac- 
cabaeus, who successfully resisted the tyranny 
of Antiochus in Judaea. [For their history see 
Diet, of the Bible.] 

IKfcoedSnXa (MateBovla: MoxcSJvcr), a country 
in Europe, said to have derived its name from 
Maoednus, or Maoedon, a son of Zeus, and Thyia, 
a daughter of Deucalion (Apollod. iii. 8, 1). The 
name first occurs in Herodotus, but another form 
was Macitla (Materia) ; ana accordingly the 
Macedonians are sometimes called Maoetae 
(Heayckf. v . ; SiL It xiii. 878 ; Stat 8Uv. iv. 6). 
The country is said to have been originally named 
Emathia. Herodotus understood ter the name 
Macedonia only the country to the S. and W. of 
the river Lydias (Hdt vii. 127) ; but the boun- 
daries of the ancient Macedonian monarchy, be- 
fore the time of Philip, the father of Alexander, 
were: on the S. Olympus and the Cambunian 
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mountains, which separated it from Thessaly and 
Epirus; on the E. the river Stryxnon, which 
separated it from Thrace (Thuc. Il 99 ) ; and on 
the N. and W. Illyria and Paeonia, from which 
it was divided by no well defined limits. 
Macedonia was greatly enlarged ter the con- 
quests of Philip. He added to his kingdom 
Paeonia on the N., so that the mountains 
Scordus and Oberlus now separated it from 
Moesia ; a part of Thrace on the E. as far as 
the river Nestus, which Thracian district was 
usually called Macedonia adjecta ; the penin- 
sula Chalcidice on the S.; and on the W. a 
part of Illyria, as far as the lake Lychnitis. 
On the conquest of the country by the Romans, 
B.c. 168, Macedonia was divided into four dis- 
tricts, paying a land tax to Rome : they were 
quite independent of one another and had each 
a republican form of government and a general 
council : — (1) the country between the Stryxnon 
and the NestuB, with a part of Thrace E. of the 
Nestus, as far as the Hebrus, and also includ- 
ing the territory of Heraclea Sintioa and Bisal- 
tioe, W. of the Stryxnon: the capital of this 
district was Amphipolis ; (2) the country be- 
tween the Strymon and the Axius, exclusive of 
those parts already named, but including 
Chalcidice : the capital Thessalonioa; (8) the 
country between the Axius and Peneus : the 
capital Pella ; (4) the mountainous country ifi 
the W. : the capital Pelagonia. (Liv. xlv. 17, 18, 
80). After the conquest of the Achaeans, in 
146, Macedonia was formed into a Roman pro- 
vince, and Thessaly and Illyria were incorpo- 
rated with it ; but at the same time the district 
E. of the Nestus was again assigned to Thrace. 
The Roman province of Macedonia accordingly 
extended at first as far S. as the province of 
Achaia, including in its limits Epirus; but 
under the empire its SE. limit was the Sinus 
Maliacus, and Epirus was detached from it. 
Thus it extended on the Aegaean coast from the 
river Nestus to Oeta and the Sinus Maliacus 
and on the Adriatic coast from the .river Drilon 
to the Aous (Ptol. iii. 17, 7.) It was originally 
governed by a proconsul; it was made by 
Tiberius one of the provinces of the Caesar ; 
but it was restored to the senate by Claudius. 
Under Diocletian four provinces were carved 
out of Macedonia : (1) Thessaly ; (2) Epirus 
Nova (the Illyrian coast); (8) Macedonia 
Prima ; (4) Macedonia Secunaa at Salutaris. 
— Macedonia may be described as a large 
plain, surrounded on three sides by lofty moun- 
tains. Through this plain, however, run many 
smaller ranges of mountains, between which are 
wide and fertile valleys, extending from the 
coast far into the interior. The chief moun- 
tains were Scobdus, or Scabdus, on the NW. 
frontier, towards Illyria and Dardania ; further 
E. Obbelus and Soomus, which separated it 
from Moesia; and Rhodope, which extended 
from Scomius in a SE. direction, forming the 
boundary between Macedonia and Thrace. On 
the S. frontier were the Cambunii Monte® and 
Olympus. The chief rivera were in the direc- 
tion of E. to W., the Nbstus, the Stbymon, the 
Axius, the largest of all, the Ludias or Lydias, 
and the Halxaomon.— The great bulk of the 
inhabitants of Macedonia consisted of Thracian 
and Illyrian tribes. At an early period some 
Greek tribes settled in the S. part of the 
country. They are said to have came from 
Argos, and to have been led by Gauanes, 
Apropos, and Perdiccas, three descendants of 
Temenua, the Horaclid. PercBeeas, the youngest 
of the brothers, was looked upon as the founder 
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ot fh» Macedonian monarchy (Hdt. viii. 138). A 
later tradition, however, regarded Oanone, who 
wee also a Heraclid from Argos, as the founder 
of the monarchy. These Greek settlers inter- 
married with the original inhabitants of the 
country. The dialect which they spoke was 
akin to the Doric, but it contained many 
barbarous words and forms ; and the Macedo- 
nians were accordingly never regarded by the 
other Greeks as genuine Hellenes. Moreover, 
it was only in the S. of Macedonia that the 
Greek language was spoken; in the N. and 
NW. of the country the Illyrian tribes con- 
tinued to speak their own language and to 
preserve their ancient habits and customs. 



Coin ot Macedonia, alter Roman conquest. 

Obv., head ot Artemi* in shield; no., makiaonion 
nroTHS and club ot Heraolee, surrounded by oak- 
wreath. This is a coin ot the first region, strode when 
the Roman senate gave the Macedonian regions the 
right ot coining silver, in 166 B.O. 

Very little is known of the history of Mace- 
donia till the reign of Amyntas I., who was a 
contemporary of DariuB Hystaspis; but from 
that time their history is more or less intimately 
connected with that of Greece, till at length 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
became the virtual master of the whole of 
Greece. The conquests of Alexander extended 
the Macedonian supremacy over a great part of 
Asia; and the Macedonian kings continued to 
exercise their sovereignty over Greece till the 
conquest of Perseus by the Homans, 168, 
brought the Macedonian monarchy to a close. 
The details of the Macedonian history are 
given in the lives of the separate kings. 

Xaoella ( Macellaro ), a small fortified town 
in the W. of Sicily, about fifteen miles E. of 
Segesta (Pol. i. 24). 

M&oer, Aemilius. 1. A Homan poet, a 
native of Verona, died in Asia, b.c. 16. He 
wrote a poem or poems upon birds, snakes, and 
medicinal plants, in imitation, it would appear, 
of the TJieriaca of Nicander (Serv. ad Eel. v. 
1 ; Quintil. x. 1, 87 ; Ov. Triet iv. 10, 48). The 
work now extant entitled Aemilius Macer de 
Eerbarum Virtutibus belongs to the middle 
ages.— 8. We must carefully distinguish from 
Aemilius Macer of Verona a poet Macer who 
wrote on the Trojan war, and who must have 
been alive in a.d. 12, since he is addressed by 
Ovid in that year (ex Pont ii. 10, 2.)— 8. A 
Roman jurist, who lived in the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus. He wrote several works, ex- 
tracts from which are given in the Digest. 

X&oer, Olddlus, was governor of Africa at 
Nero's death, a.d. 68, when he laid claim to the 
throne. He was murdered at the instigation of 
Galbabythe procurator Trebonius Garuoianus. 
(Tac. Met. i. 7, iv. 49; Suet. Gctib. 11.) 

Xieer, Licinlus, [Licinius.] 

X&oestus (M d&iirros : Simaul-Su, and lower 
SueugherU ), a considerable river of Mysia, 
rises in the NW. of Phrygia, and flows N. 
through Mysia into the llhyndaeus (Strab. p. 
576). It u probably the same river which 
Polybius (v. 77) calls Megistus (Mdyurrof). 


Itohaarflfi (Max«*ovs : Maxupfalt), % 
strong border fortress m the S. of Peraea, in 
Palestine, on the confines of the Nabaihaei: a 
stronghold of the Siearii in the Jewish war 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 16, B. J. vii. 6). 

Maohauldas, tyrant of Laoedaemon, suc- 
ceeded Lycurgus about b.o. 210. Like his pre- 
decessor, he had no hereditary title to the 
crown, but ruled by the swords of his mercen- 
aries alone. He was defeated and slain in 
battle by Philopoemen, the general of the 
Achaean League in 207. (Pol. xi. 11,- xiii. 6; 
Pint. Philop. 10.) 

K&eh&on (Mayday), son of ABolepius [see 
p. 181], was married to Anticiea, the daughter 
of Diooles, by whom he became the father of 
Gorgasus, Nicomaehus, Alexanor, Sphyrus, and 
Polemocrates. Together with his brother 
Podalirius he went to Troy with thirty ships, 
commanding the men who came from Tricoa, 
Ithome, ana Oeohalia. In this war be acted as 
the surgeon of the Greeks, and also distin- 
guished himself in battle. He was himself 
wounded by Paris, but was carried from the 
field by Nestor {II. ii. 729, iv. 198, xi. 505, 512, 
598). Later writers mention him as one of 
the Greek heroeB who were concealed in the 
wooden horse (Verg. Aen. ii. 268) and he if 
said to have cured Philoctetes (Tzet. ad Lyc 
911; Propert. ii. 1, 59). He was killed by 
EurypyluB, the son of Telephus, and received 
divine honours at Gerenia (Pans. iv. 8, 2). 

Machines (Mdx*vcs), a people of Libya, near 
the Lotophagi, on the \v- aide of the lake 
Triton, in what was afterwards called Africa 
Propria (Hdt. iv. 179; Ptol. iv. 14, 11). 

Maehon (Mdx«v), of Corinth or Sicyon, a 
comic poet, flourished at Alexandria, where he 
gave instructions respecting comedy to the 
grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium (Athen. 
pp. 241. 664). 

Macistus or Xacistum (Mdicurros, Mducurrov: 
Mcuclorios), a town of Elis in Triphylia, NE. of 
Lepreum, originally called Platanistus (TIA.«ro- 
uurrovs), and founded by the Caucones (Hdt. iv. 
148 ; Strab. pp. 848, 845). 

Maoorftba ( Maxopifia : Mecca), a city in the 
W. of Arabia Felix ; probably a sacred city of 
the Arabs before the time of Mohammed. 

Haora (Maura), a small river rising in the 
Apennines ana flowing into the Ligurian sea 
near Luna, which, from the time of Augustus, 
formed the boundary between Liguria and 
Etruria (Strab. p. 222 ; Plin. iii. 48). 

Macrianus, one of the Thirty Tyrants, a dis- 
tinguished general, who accompanied Valerian 
in his expedition against the Persians, a.d. 260. 
On the capture of that monarch, Macrianus was 
proclaimed emperor, together with his two sons 
Macrianus and Quietus. He assigned the 
management of affairs in the East to Quietus, 
and set out with the younger Macrianua for 
Italy. They were encountered by Aureolas on 
the confines of Thrace and Illyria, defeated and 
slain, 262. Quietus was shortly afterwards 
slain in the East by Odenathus (Trebell. Trig. 
Tyr. 12). 

Maori C&mpi. [Campi Maori.] 

Maorlnus, m. Optima Bevfirus, Homan em- 
peror, April, A.D. 217-June, 218. He was bom 
at Caesarea in Mauretania, of humble parents, 
a p. 164, and rose at length to be praefect of the 
paetorians under Caracalla. He accom pani ed 
Caracalla in his expedition against the Par- 
thian*, and was proclaimed emperor after the 
death of Caracalla, whom he had caused to be 
assassinated. He oonf erred the title of Caesar 
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upon hi* ton Diadumeniantts, and at the flame 
time mined great popularity by repealing some 
obnoxious taxes. Rat in the oottrse of the same 
year he was defeated with great loss by the 
Parthians, and was obliged to retire into Syria. 
While here his soldiers, with whom he had be- 
come un po pular by enforcingamong them order 
Mid discipline, proclaimed Elagabalus as em- 
peror. With the troops which remained faithful 
to him, Macrinus marched against the usurper, 
but was defeated, and fled, in disguise. He was 
shortly afterwards seised in ChaXcedon, and put 
to death, after a reign of 14 months. (Vit. 
Macrin . ; Dio Cass, lxxxviii. 11-41.) 

Macro, Naevlus Sertorlus, a favourite of 
the emperor Tiberius, was employed to arrest 
the powerful Sejanus in a.d. 81, after whose 
death he was praefeot of the praetorians during 
the remainder of Tiberius's reign and the earlier 
part of Caligula’s. Macro was as cruel as 
Sejanus. He laid informations ; he presided at 
the rack; and he lent himself to the most 
savage caprices of Tiberius during the last and 
worst penod of his government. During the 
lifetime of Tiberius he paid oourt to the young 
Caligula ; and he promoted an intrigne between 
his wife Ennia and the young prince. It was 
rumoured that Macro shortened the last mo- 
ments of Tiberius by stifling him with the 
bedding as he recovered unexpectedly from a 
swoon. But Caligula became jealous of Macro, 
and compelled him to kill himself with his wife 
and children, 88. (Tac. Ann. vi. 15, 29, 45-50 ; 
Suet. Tib. 78 ; Dio Cass, lviii. 9-28, lix. 1-10.) 

Kacr6b& {Maicp6&ioi, i.e. Long-lived), an 
Aethiopian people in Africa, placed by Hero- 
dotus {Hi. 17) on the shores of the S. Ocean, 
is. probably beyond the 8. frontier of Egypt 
(cf. Plin. vi. 190 ; Mel. hi. 9). 

Hacr6o*phali (Moxpo*tya\ot), is. 1 the peo- 
ple with long heads,’ a tribe in the Caucasus 
(Strab. pp. 48, 520 ; Plin. vi. 11). 

Maorobius, the grammarian, whose full name 
was Ambrosius Aurelius Theodosius Macro- 
bins. All we know about him is that he lived 
in the age of Honorius and Theodosius, that he 
was probably a Greek, and that he had a son 
named Eustathius. He states in the preface to 
his Saturnalia that Latin was to him a foreign 
tongue, and hence we may fairly conclude that 
he was a Greek by birth, more especially as we 
find numerous Greek idioms in his style. He 
may be the same as the Maorobius who in 899 
was praefeot of Spain, sad in 422 was proof, 
sacri oubiculi . If so, he must have been con- 
verted to Christianity before he held the latter 
office and after he wrote his books, which are 
clearly the work of a pagan {Cod. Theodos. vi. 
8, 1, xvi. 10, 15). His extant works are : — (1) 
Batumaliorum Conviviorum Libri VII., con- 
sisting of a series of dissertations on history, 
mythology, criticism, and various points of 
antiquarian research, supposed to have been 
delivered during the holidays of the Saturnalia 
at the house of Vettius Praetextatus, who was 
invested with the highest offices of state under 
Valentinian and Valens. The form of the work 
is avowedly copied from the dialogues of Plato, 
especially the Banquet : in substance it bears 
a strong roaamhlanoe to the Nodes Atticae of 
A. Gelhns. The first book treats of the festivals 
of Batumus and Janus, of the Homan calendar, 
Ac. The second book commences with a collec- 
tion of bons mote, ascribed to the most celebrated 
wits of antiquity; to these are appended a 
aeri es of essays on matters connected with the 
of the table. The four following 
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books are devoted to criticisms on YirgiL The 
seventh book is of a more miscellaneous cha- 
racter than the preceding.— (2) Commentarius 
ex Cicerone in Somnium Soipionis, a tract 
much studied during the middle ages. The 
Dream of Scipio, contained in the Bixtn book of 
Cicero's De Bepublica , is taken as a text, which 
suggests a succession of discourses on the 
physical constitution of the universe, according 
to the views of the Neo-Platonists, together 
with notices of some of their peculiar tenets on 
mind as well as matter.— (8) De Differentiis et 
Sodetatibus Oraeci Latinigue Veroi, a treatise 
purely grammatical, of which only an abridg- 
ment is extant, oompiled by a certain Joannes. 
— The best editions of the works of Maorobius 
are by Grouovius, Lug. Bat. 1670; L. Janus, 
1852 ; and Eyssenhardt, Lips. 1868. 

Kacrdnes (MLcpwes), a warlike Caucasian 
people on the NE. shore of thePontus Euxinus 
(Hdt. ii. 104, vii. 78 ; Plin. vi. 11). 

MactOrlum (Mo uerdpiov : Mo icrupTuos), a town 
in the S. of Sicily, near Gela (Hdt vii. 158). 

Xacynla (McuruWa : Mot Kuvsfo), a town in the 
S. of Aetolia, near the mountain Taphiassus, E. 
of Calydon and the EvenuB (Strab. pp. 451, 460). 

Kaoianltae (Maftiarfrai, Mdbiyvtuot, M a$ir)vot : 
O. T. Midianim), a powerful nomad people in 
the S. of Arabia Petraea, about the head of the 
Bed Sea (see Diet, of the Bible). 

HadjftUS (MeCSvros : Mo5 brios : Maito ), a sea- 
port town on the Thracian ChersonesuB (StraU 
p. 881 ; Liv. xxxi. 10). 

Maeander (Malavbpos : Mendereh or Meinder, 
or Boyuk-Mendereh , i.e. the Great Mendereh, 
in contradistinction to the Little Mendereh, 
the ancient Carter), has itB source in the 
mountain called Aulocrenas, above Celaenae, 
in the S. of Phrygia, close to the source of the 
Marsyas, which immediately joins it. [Celae- 
nae.] It flows in a general W. direction, with 
various changes of direction, but on the whole 
with a slight mclination to the S. After leaving 
Phrygia, it flows parallel to Mt. Messogis, on 
its S. side, forming the boundary between Lydia 
and Caria, and at last falls into the Icarian 
Sea between Myus and Priene. Its whole length 
is above 170 geographical miles. The Maeander 
is deep, but narrow, and very turbid; and 
therefore not navigable far up. Its upper course 
lies chiefly through elevated plains, and partly 
in a deep rocky valley : its lower course, for the 
last 110 miles, is through a beautiful wide plain, 
through which it flows m those numerous wind- 
ings that have made its name a descriptive 
verb {to meander), and which it often inundates. 
The alteration made in the coast about its 
mouth by its alluvial deposit was observed by 
the ancients, and it has been continually going 
on. [See Latmxcub Sinus and Miletus.] The 
chief tributaries of the Maeander were, on the 
right or N. side, the Cludrns, Lethaeus, and 
Gaeson, and, on the left or S. side, the Obrimas, 
Lyons, Harpasus, and Marsyas. (II. ii. 869; 
Hes. Th. 889 ; Hdt. vii. 26 ; Xen. An. i. 2, 7 ; 
Strab. p. 577 ; Ov. Met. viii. 162.)— As a god 
Maeander is described as the father of the 
nymph Cyane, who was the mother of Caunus. 
Henoe the latter is called by Ovid (Met. ix. 
578) Maeandrius invents . 

Maecenas, C. Cunlus, was born some time 
between b.c. 78 and 68; and we learn from 
Horace (Od. iv. 11) that his birthday was the 
18th of April. His family, though belonging 
wholly to the equestrian order, was of high 
antiquity and honour, and traced its descent 
from the Lucumones of Etruria. His paternal 
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ancestors, Hi# Ciimi, ace mentioned by Livy — Maecenas bad iTtii-i dan enormous forte#, 
(x. 8, 5) as bating attained great powe r and He had purchased a traot of ground on the 
wealth at Anetium about B.c. 801. The mater- Esquiline hill, which had formerly served as a 
nal branch of the family was also of Etruscan bunal-plaoe for the lower orders (Hor. Sat. i. 
origin, and it was from them that Hie name of 8, 7). Here he had planted a garden and built 
Maecenas was derived, it being customary a house, remarkable for its loftiness, on acoount 
among the Etruscans to assume the mother's as of a tower by which it was surmounted, and 
well as the father’s name. It is in allusion to from the top of which Nero is said to have 
this circumstance that Horace (Sai. i. 6, 8) afterwards contemplated the burning of Rome, 
mentions both his avus matemu a atque pater- In this residence he Beems to have passed the 
nut as having been distinguished by command- greater part of his time, and to have visited 
ing numerous legions ; a passage, by the way, the country but seldom. HiB house was the 
from which we ore not to infer that the ancestors rendezvous of all the 
of Maecenas had ever led the Roman legions, wits of Rome ; and 
Although it is unknown where Maecenas re- whoever could oontri- 
ceived his education, it must doubtless have bute to the amusement 
been a careful one. We learn from Horace that of the company was 
he was versed both in Greek and Roman liters- always weloome to a 
ture ; and his taste for literary pursuits was seat at his table. But 
shown, not only by his patronage of the most his really intimate 
eminent poets of his time, but also by several friends consisted of 
performances of his own, both in verse and the greatest geniuses 
prose. It has been conjectured that he became and most learned men 
acquainted with Augustus at Apollonia before of Rome ; and if it was 
the death of Julius Caesar ; but he is men- from his universal in- 
tioned for the first time in B.c. 40, and from clination towards men 
this year his name constantly occurs as one of of talent that he ob- 
the chief friends and ministers of Augustus, tained Hie reputation 
Thus we find him employed in B.c. 87 in nego- of a literary patron, it 
tiating with Antony ; and it was probably on was by his friendship 
this occasion that Horace accompanied him to for such poets as Vir- 
Brundusium, a journey which he nas described gil and Horace that 
in the fifth Satire of the firBt book. During the he deserved it. Vir- Bus! of Kmomu. 
war with Antony, which was brought to a close gil was indebted to 

by the battle of Actium, Maecenas remained him for the recovery of his farm, which had 
at Rome, being entrusted with the administra- been appropriated by the soldiery in the divi- 
tion of Hie civil affairs of Italy. During this sion of lands, in b.c. 41 ; and it was at the 
time he suppressed the conspiracy of the request of Maecenas that he undertook the 
younger Lepidus. It is probable, therefore, that Georgies, the most finished of all his poems, 
he was not present at the battle of Actium ; [Vergilius.] To Horace he was a still greater 
but it seems that he had intended to go to the benefactor. He presented him with the means 
war, for it is better to refer Hor. Epod. i. to of comfortable subsistence, a farm in the Sabine 
that batHe than, as some critics do, to the country. If the estate waB but a moderate one, 
Sicilian expedition against Sext. Pompeius. On we learn from Horace himself that the bounty 
the return of Augustus from Actium, Maecenas of Maecenas was regulated by his own con- 
enjoyed a greater share of his favour than ever, tented views and not by his patron’s want of 
and, in conjunction with Agrippa, had the generosity. [For the relation net ween Horace 
management of all public affairs. It is related and Maecenas, see Hobatiub.] — Of Maecenas’s 
that Augustus at this time took counsel with own literary productions only a few fragments 
Agrippa and Maecenas respecting the expe- exist. From these, however, and from the 
diency of restoring the republio ; that Agrippa notices which we find of his writings in ancient 
advised him to pursue that course, but that authors, we are led to think that we have not 
Maecenas strongly urged him to establish the suffered any great loss by their destruction ; 
empire. For many years Maecenas was trusted for, although a good judge of literary merit in 
and honoured by Augustus ; but between b.c. othera, he does not appear to have been an 
21 and 16 he seems to have lost the favour of author of much taste himself. In his way of 
the emperor, and after the latter year he retired life Maecenas was addicted to every species of 
entirely from public life. The cause of this luxury. We find several allusions in the ancient 
estrangement is enveloped in doubt. Dio authors to the effeminacy of his dress. He was 
Cassius attributes it to an intrigue carried on fond of theatrical entertainments, especially 
by Augustus with Terentia, Maecenas’s wife, but pantomimes, as may be inferred from nis pa- 
ths authority of Suetonius is better, and we tronage of BathylluB, the celebrated dancer, 
should probably accept his account of the who wsb a freedman of his. That moderation 
matter, that Maecenas nad revealed to his wife of character which led him to be content with 
that the conspiracy of her brother Murena had his equestrian rank, probably arose from his 
been discovered, and thus the conspirators were love of ease and luxury, or it might have been 
warned. This was regarded as an indiscretion the result of more prudent and political views, 
which forfeited confidence, and Maecenas was As a politician, the principal trait in his cha- 
not made prae/eotut urbi when that office was raster was fidelity to his master, and the m a in 
constituted, in 16, though in previous years he end of all his cares was the consolidation of the 
had as minister of Augustus, done much that empire. But at the same time he recommended 
wouldhave belonged to the post. (Suet. Aug. Augustus to put no check on the free expression 
28 ; Dio Cass. liv. 19.) Maecenas died b.c. 8, of public opinion, and above all to avoid that 
end was buried on the Esquiline. He left no cruelty which for so many years had stained 
children, and he bequeathed his property to the Roman annals with blood. 

Augustus, who had continued or renewed his Kaedi. [MaedicaJ , 
friendship, though without official appointments. MaecXus Tarpa. [Tab**.] 
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Maedi, apower fu l people in the W. of Thraoe, 
on the W . beak of the Strymon, and the S. 
elope of Mi. Boomius They frequently made 
inspade into the country of the Macedonians, 
till at length they were conquered by the latter, 
and their land incorporated with Macedonia. 
(Thao. ii. 98 ; Strab. pp. 816, 881 ; Liv. xxvi. 25.) 

Xaellus, 8p., the richest of the plebeian 
knights, employed his fortune in buying up 
com in Etruria in the great famine at Borne in 
b.c. 440. This com he sold to the poor at a 
small price, or distributed it gratuitously. 
Such liberality gained him the favour of the 
plebeians, but at the same time exposed him to 
the hatred of the ruling class, particularly of 
tkepraefectua annonae , C. Minucius. Accord- 
ingly in tiie following year he was accused of 
having formed a conspiracy for the purpose of 
seising the kingly power. Thereupon Cincin- 
natus was appointed dictator, and C. Servilius 
Ahala, the master of the horse. Maelius was 
summoned to appear before the tribunal of the 
dictator; but as he refused to go, Ahala, with 
an armed band of patrician youths, rushed into 
the crowd, and slew him. His property was 
confiscated, and his house pulled down; its 
vacant site, which was called the Aequvmae - 
lium, continued to subsequent ages a memorial 
of his fate. Later ages fully believed the story 
of Maelhis’s conspiracy, and Cicero repeatedly 
praises the glorious deed of Ahala. But his 
guilt is very doubtful. Ahala was brought to 
trial, and only escaped condemnation by a volun- 
tary exile. ?Liv. iv. 18; Cic. de Sen. 8, 28, de 
&ep. ii. 27 ; Flor. i. 26 ; Val. Max. vi. 8.) 

XMn&ea {Mcuydtnj), a town of Hisp&niaBae- 
tica on the coast, the most westerly colony of 
the Phocaeans (Strab. p. 156). 

Kaenkdes (Matvdfes), a name of the Bac- 
chantes, from nalvoficu, ‘to be mad/ because 
they were frenzied in the worship of Dionysus. 
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Mmllttl {rb MabmXow or McuvdKtav 6pos : 
Boknon), a mountain in Arcadia, which ex- 
tended from Megalopolis to Tegea, was cele- 
brated as the favourite haunt of the god Pan 
(Strab. p. 888; Pans. viii. 86, 7 : Vexg. Eel. viii. 
m) From this mountain the surrounding 
country was called Maenfilia (MmvoKla) ; and 
ten the mountain was a town Maenalut (Thuc. 


MAERA 

v. 64 ; Pane. Hi. 11, 7). The mountain was so 
celebrated that the Roman poeta frequently 
use the adjectives Maenaliue and MaenaUt as 
equivalent to Arcadian. 

Maenius. 1. C., consul, b.o. 888, with L. 
Furius Camillus. The two consuls completed 
the subjugation of Latium; they were both 
rewarded with a triumph; ana equestrian 
statutes were erected to their honour in the 
forum (Liv. viii. 18). The statue of Maenius 
was placed upon a column, which is spoken of 
by later writers under the name of Ootumna 
Maenia , and which appears to have stood near 
the end of the forum, on the Capitoline. 
Maenius was dictator in 829, and censor in 818. 
In his censorship he allowed balconies to be 
added to the various buildings surrounding the 
forum, in order that the spectators might obtain 
more room for beholding the games which were 
exhibited in the forum; ana these balconies 
were called after him Maeniana {Diet, of 
Antiq. s. v.). — 2. The proposer of the law, 
about 286, which required the patres to give 
their sanction to the election of the magistrates 
before they had been elected, or, in other words, 
to confer, or agree to confer, the imperium on 
the person whom the comitia should elect (Cic. 
Brat. 14).— 8. A contemporary of Lucilius, was 
a great spendthrift, who squandered all his 
property, and afterwards supported himBelf by 
playing the buffoon. He possessed a house in 
the forum, which Cato in nis censorship (184) 
purchased of him, for the purpose of building 
the Basilica Poroia. (Hor. Sat. i. 1, 101, i. 8, 21, 
Epiat. i. 15, 26.) 

Xaen6ba (Malyo&a), a town in the SE. of 
Hispania Baetica, near the coast, on a river of 
the same name (Mel. ii. 6, 7 ; Strab. p. 148). 

Maeon {Malay), son of Haemon of ThebeB. 
He and Lyoophontes were the leaders of the 
band that lay in ambush against Tydeus, in the 
war of the Seven against Thebes. Maeon was 
the only one whose life was spared by Ty- 
deus. Maeon in return buried Tydeus, 
when the latter was slain. {II. iv. 894; 
Paus. ix. 18, 2.) 

Maeftnla. [Lydia.] 

Kaeftnldes. [ Homerus.] 

Maefitae. [Mae otib Palus.] 

Maefitis Palus (fj Mourns : Sea 
of Amov ), an inland sea on the borders of 
Europe and Asia, N. of the Pontus Euxi- 
nus {Black Sea), with which it communi- 
cates by the Bosporus Cimmeriub. Its 
;hly as a tri- 
E. extremity, 


form may be described roi 
angle, with its vertex at its 
where it receives the waters of the great 
river Tanals (Don ) : it discharges its super- 
fluous water by a constant current into the 
Euxine. The ancients had very vague no- 
tions of its true form and size : the earlier 
geographers thought that both it and the 
Caspian Sea were gulfs of the great N. 
Ocean (Hdt. iv. 86; Strab. pp. 125, 807, 
498; Pirn. iv. 24). The Scythian tribes on 
its banks were called by the collective 
name of Maeotae or MaeStici (Motor oi, 
Maianucol ) . The sea had also the names of 
Cimmerium or Bosporicum Mare. Aeschy- 
lus (Prom. 781) applies the name of Maeotic 
Strait to the Cimmerian Bosporus (o&A&r 
Mo utrucis). 

Maera (Mcupa). 1. The dog of Icarius, the 
father of Erigone. [Icarius, No. l.J— S. 
Daughter of Proetus and Antea, a companion 
of Artemis, by whom she was killed, after she 
had become by Zens the mother of Looms (Qd. 
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xi. 898 ).— 9 . Daughter of Atlas, was married to 
Tegeates, the son of Lycaon. Her tomb was 
shown both at Tegea and Mantinea in Arcadia 
(Pans. via. 19, 4). 

Maesa, Julia, sister-in-law of Septimins 
Severns, aunt of Caracalla, and grandmother of 
Elagabalns and Alexander Severns. She was 
a native of Emesa in Syria, and seems, after 
the elevation of Septimius Severus, the husband 
of her sister Julia Domna, to have lived at the 
imperial coart until the death of Caracalla, 
and to have accumulated great wealth. She 
contrived and executed the plot which trans- 
ferred the supreme power from Macrinus to her 
grandson Elagabalns. When she foresaw the 
downfall of the latter, she prevailed on him to 
adopt his consin Alexander Severus. By 
Severus she was treated with the neatest 
respect; she enjoyed the title of Augusta 
during her life, ana received divine honours 
after her death. [Elagabalus ; Severus.] 

Haeson (M alirenr), a comic actor, of Megara 
(whether the Sioilian or the Grecian Megara is 
disputed), from whom came the term mcb/upara 
ftaurwv ixa, for coarse jokes (Athen. p. 659). To 
him was attributed the proverb, 

’A vt' ei/tpyealrfs *A ya/i4fivova &rj<rcu/ *Ax« *o(. 

Maevlus. [Bavius.] 

Mag&ba, a mountain in Galatia, 10 Roman 
miles E. of Ancyra (Liv. xxxviii. 19). 

Magas (Mdyas), king of Cvrene, was a step- 
son of Ptolemy Soter, being the son of Berenice 
by a former marriage. He was a Macedonian 
by birth ; and he Beems to have accompanied 
his mother to Egypt, where he Boon rose to a 
high plaoe in the favour of Ptolemy. In b.c. 
808 he was appointed to the command of the 
expedition destined for the recovery of Cyrene 
after the death of Ophelias. The enterprise 
was successful, and Magas obtained the govern- 
ment of the province. At first he ruled it only 
as a dependency of Egypt, but after the death 
of Ptolemy Soter he not only assumed the 
character of an independent monarch, but 
even made war on the king of Egypt. He 
married Apama, daughter of Antiochus Soter 
by whom he had a daughter, Berenice, after- 
wards the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes. He died 
258. (Pans. i. 7 ; Athen. p. 550 ; Justin, xxvi. 8.) 

Magddlum (McCySoAov, Mdy8w\ov : O. T. 
Migdol), a city of Lower Egypt, near the NE. 
frontier, about twelve miles SW. of Pelusium : 
where Pharaoh Necho defeated the Syrians, 
according to Herodotus (ii. 159). 

Magetobria or Admagetobriga, a town on 
the W. frontiers of the Sequani, near which the 
Gauls were defeated by the Germans shortly be- 
fore Caesar’s arrival in Gaul (Caes. B. G. i. 81). 

Magi (Mdyoi), the name of the order of 
priests and religious teachers among the Modes 
and Persians. There is strong evidenoe that a 
class similar to the Magi, and in some cases 
bearing the same name, existed among other 
Eastern nations, especially the Chaldeans of 
Babylon ; nor is it at all probable that either 
the Magi or their religion were of strictly 
Median or Persian origin: but in classical 
literature they are presented to ns almost 
exclusively in connexion with Medo-Persian 
history. Herodotus represents them as one of 
the six tribes into which the Median people 
were divided (Hdfci. 101 , 107 , 140 ). Under the 
Median empire, before the supremacy passed to 
the Persians, they were so closely connected 
with the throne, and had so great an influence 
in the state, that they evidently retained their 
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position after the revolution; and they had 
power enough to be almost successful in the 
attempt they made to overthrow the Persian 
dynasty after the death of Cambyses, by putting 
forward one of their own number as a pretender 
to the throne, alleging that he was Smerdis,the 
son of Cyrus, who had been put to death by his 
brother Cambyses (Hdt. iii. 67-68). It is clear 
that thiB was a plot to restore the Median supre- 
macy. The defeat of this Magian conspiracy by 
Darius the son of Hystaspes and the other Per- 
sian nobles was followed by a general massacre 
of the Magi, which was oelebrated by an annual 
festival (rd Mayofdyta), during which no Magian 
was permitted to appear in public. Still their 
position as the only ministers of religion re- 
mained unaltered. The breaking up of the 
Persian empire must have greatly altered their 
condition; but they continue to appear in 
history down to the time of the later Roman 
empire, and from them wo get our word magic 
(fj turyucfi, i.e. the art or science of the Magi ). — 
The constitution or the reformation of the Magi 
as an order is ascribed by tradition to Zoroaster, 
&b the Greeks and Romans called him. He is 
said to have restored the true knowledge of the 
supreme good principle (Ormusd), ana to have 
taught his worship to the Magi, whom he 
divided into three classes, learners, masters, 
and perfect scholars. [Zoroabter.1 They 
alone could teach the truths and perform the 
ceremonies of religion, foretell the future, inter- 
pret dreams and omens, and ascertain the will 
of Ormuzd by the arts of divination. They had 
three chief methods of divination : by calling up 
the dead, by cups or dishes, and by water. 
The forms of worship and divination were 
strictly defined, and were handed down among 
the Magi by tradition. Like all early priest- 
hoods, they seem to have been the sole posses- 
sors of all the science of their age. To be 
instructed in their learning was esteemed the 
highest of privileges, and was permitted, with 
rare exceptions, to none but the princes of the 
royal family. Their learning became cele- 
brated at an early period in Greeoe, by the 
name of /xcryela, ana was made the subject of 
speculation by the philosophers, whose know- 
ledge of it Beems, however, to have been very 
limited ; while their high pretensions, and the 
tricks by which their knowledge of science 
enabled them to impose upon the ignorant, 
soon attached to their name among the Greeks 
and Romans that bad meaning which is still 
connected with the words derived from it. 
Magna Graeola. [Graecia.] 

Magna Mater. [Rhea.] 

Magnentius, Roman emperor in the West, 
a.d. 850-858, whose full name was Flavius 
Popilius Magnentius. He was a German by 
birth, and after serving as a common soldier was 
eventually intrusted by Constans, the son of 
Constantine the Great, with thecommand of the 
Jovian and Herculian battalions who had re- 
placed t’le ancient praetorian guards when the 
empire was remodelled by Diocletian. He 
availed himself of his position to organise a 
conspiracy against the weak and profligate Con- 
stans, who was put to death by his emissaries. 
Magnentius thereupon was acknowledged as 
emperor in all the Western provinces, except 
Illyria, where Vetranio had assumed the purple. 
Constantins hurried from the frontier of Persia 
to crush the usurpers. Vetranio submitted to 
Constantins at Sardica in Deoember, 850. 
Magnentius was first defeated by Constantins 
at the sanguinary battle of Mursaon thepsave, 
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in 0 he autumn of 801, and «u obliged to fly 
into GauL Hie wm defeated a leeond time in 
the passe* of the Cottian Alps, and pat an end 
to his own life about the middle of August, 868. 
Magnentius was a man of commanding stature 
ana great bodily strength ; but not one spark of 
virtue relieved the blackness of his career as a 
sovereign. The power whioh he obtained by 
treaohenr and murder he maintained by extor- 
tion and cruelty. (Viet. Casa . 41, 42 ; Zosim. 
ii. 41-04.) 

Magnes (Mdyvys), one of the most important 
of the earlier Athenian comic poets of the Old 
Comedy, was a native of the demus of Ioaria or 
toarius, in Attica. He flourished B. c. 460, and 
onwards, and died at an advanced age, shortly 
before the representation of the Knights of 
Aristophanes — that is, in 428. (Aristoph. Equit. 
624.) He is said to have won a prise for comedy 
eleven times. He was famed for his mimetic 
dances (which formed one of the stages in the 
growth of comedy) : for these he used choruses 
representing animals (in one play, frogs) ; and 
in this found an imitator in Aristophanes. 

Magnflsla (M ayyyala: Mdyyys, pi. Mcfry- 
nrres). 1. The most easterly district of Thes- 
Baly, was a long narrow slip of country, extend- 
ing from the Peneus on the N. to the Pagasaean 
gulf on the 8., and bounded on the W. by the 
great Thessalian plain. It was a mountainous 
country, aB it comprehended the Mts. Ossa and 
Pelion. Its inhabitants, the Magnates, are said 
to have founded the two cities in Asia mentioned 
below.— & M. ad Sipylum (M. vpbs StiruAy or 
virb JU*v\y : Manima , Ru.), a city in the , 
NW. of Lydia, in Asia Minor, at the foot of the 
NW. declivity of Mount Sipylus, and on the S. 
bank of theHermus, is famous in history aB the 
scene of the victory gained by the two Scipios 
over Antiochus the Great, which secured to the 
Romans the empire of the East, B. c. 190. After 
the Mithridatic war, the Romans made it a 
libera civitas. It suffered, with other cities of 
Asia Minor, from the great earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius ; but it was still a place of 
importance in the fifth century. (Strab. p. 622 ; 
Liv. xxxvii. 87 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 47.)— 8. X. ad 
Maeandrum (M. y wpb s Me udvSpy, M. M 
Mcudytyv : Inek-bcutar, Bu.), a city in the SW. 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor, was situated on the 



Coin of ICagMste ad Maaandrnm (Sad eaat B.C.). 
Ote., head of Artemis ; mai*nhton : Apollo b— Ida tri- 

pod; balow tbaca. Maaandar pattern, aagiatrate's 
name, ey*hmos dayianioy ; whole in oak-wreath. 


river Lethaeus, a N. tributary of the Maeander. 
It was destroyed by the Cimmerians (probably 
about b. c. 700) ana rebuilt by colonists from 
Miletus, so that it became an Ionian city by 
race as well as by position. It was one of the 
cities given to Theznistodes by Artaxerxes. It 
was celebrated for its temple of Artemis Leu- 
eophryene (see odn), one of the most beautiful 
in Asia Minor, the ruins of whioh exist. (Hdt. 
' — *’* — “>iod. xi. 67 ; Strab. pp. 686, 647.) 

(MryvdiroA is), or Eupateria 
oity of Pontus, in Asia Minor, 
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near the confluence of the rivers Lyous and Iris, 
begun by Mithridates Eupator and finished by 
Pompey (Strab. p. 666 ; Appian, Mithr. 78, 110). 

Mago (Mdyaf)- 1. A Carthaginian, said to 
have been the founder of the military power of 
Carthage, by introducing a regular discipline 
and organisation into her armies (Just, xviii. 
7, xix. 1). He flourished from b.c. 650 to 600, 
and was probably the father of Hamilcar, who 
was slain in the battle against Gelo at Himera. 
[Hamilcab, No. 1.1—8. Commander of the Car- 
thaginian fleet under Himilco in the war against 
Dionysius, 896. When Himilco returned to 
Africa after the disastrous termination of the 
expedition, Mago appears to have been invested 
with the chief command in Sicily. He carried on 
the war with Dionysius, but in 892 was compelled 
to condude a treaty of peace, by whidi he aban- 
doned his allies the Sicilians to the power of 
Dionysius. In 888 he again invaded tndly,but 
was defeated by Dionysius and slain in the 
battle. (Diod. xiv. 69,95,xv. 16.)— 8. Commander 
of the Carthaginian army in Sicily in 844. He 
assisted Hicetas in the war against Timoleon ; 
but, becoming apprehensive of treachery, he 
sailed away to Carthage. Here he put an end 
to his own life, to avoid a worse fate at the hands 
of his countrymen, who, nevertheless, crucified 
his lifeless body (Pint. Timol. 17-22).— 4. Son 
of Hamilcar Barca, and youngest brother of the 
famous Hannibal. He accompanied Hannibal 
to Italy, and after the battle of Cannae (216) 
carried the news of this great victory to Car- 
thage. (Pol. iii. 71, 79, 114 ; Liv. xxi. 54, xxii. 
2, 46.) But, instead of returning to Italy, he 
was Bent into Spain with a considerable force 
to the support of his other brother Hasdrubal, 
who was hard pressed by the two Scipios (215). 
He continued m this country for many years ; 
and after his brother Hasdrubal quitted Spain 
in 208, in order to march to the assistance of 
Hannibal in Italy, the command in Spain de- 
volved upon him and upon Hasdrubal, the son 
of Cisco. After their decisive defeat by Scipio 
at Silpia in 206, Mago retired to Gades, and 
subsequently passed the winter in the lesser of 
the Balearic wlandB, where the memory of his 
soioom is still preserved in the name of the 
celebrated harbour, Portus Magonis, or Port 
Mahon. (Liv. xxviii. 28-87; Appian, Hiap. 
25-87.) Early in the ensuing summer (205) 
Mago landed m Liguria, where he surprised the 
town of Genoa. Here he maintained himself 
for two yearn, but in 208 he was defeated with 
great loss in Cisalpine Gaul, by Quintilius 
Varus, and was himself severely wounded. 
Shortly afterwards he embarked his troops in 
order to return to Africa, but he .died of his 
wound before reaching Africa. (Liv. xxx. 18 ; 
App. Hiap. 87 ; Zonar. ix. 18.) Cornelius Nepos 
{Hawn, 7, 8), in opposition to all other autho- 
rities, represents Mago as surviving the battle 
of Zama, and says that he perished in a ship- 
wreck, or was assassinated by his slaves.— 8. 
Surnames! the Samnite, was one of th? chief 
officers of Hannibal in Italy, where he held for 
a considerable time the chief command in Brut- 
tioxn (Liv. xxv. 15).— 6. Commander of the 
garrison of New Carthage when that city was 
taken by Scipio Africanus, 209. Mago was sent 
a prisoner to Borne (Pol. x. 8-19; Liv. xxvi. 
44-61).— 7. A Carthaginian of uncertain date, 
who wrote a work upon agriculture in the Punic 
language, in twenty-eight books. So great was 
the reputation of inis work even at Borne, that 
after the destruction of Carthage, the senate 
ordered that it should be translated into Lathi 
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by competent persons, at the head of whom was 
D. Silanut. It was subsequently translated into 
Greek, with some abridgment and alteration, by 


Cassias Dionysius of Utica. Mago’s precepts 
on agricultural matters are continually cited by 
the Roman writers on those subjects in terms 
of the highest commendation. (Varro, B. B. 
i 1, 10 ; Plin. xviii. 22 ; Colum. B. B. i. 1, 18.) 

Magdnis Portui. [Mago, No. 4.] 

Magonti&oum. [Mogontiacum.] 

Manarbal (Madpfi a*), son of Himilco, and 
one of the most distinguished officers of Han- 
nibal in the second Punic war. He is first 
mentioned at the siege of Saguntum. After 
the battle of Cannae he urged Hannibal to 
push at once with his cavalry upon Rome 
itself ; and on the refusal of his commander, he 
is said to have observed, that Hannibal knew 
how to gain victories, but not how to use them. 
(Liv. xxi. 12, 45,xxii. 18, 46, 61 ; Flor. ii. 6.) 

Maia (Mala or Maids). 1. Daughter of 
Atlas and Pleione, was the eldest of the Plei- 
ades, and the most beautiful of the seven 
sisterB. In a grotto of Mt. Cyllene in Arcadia 
she became by Zeus the mother of Hermes. 
Areas, the son of Zeus by Callisto, was given to 
her to be reared. [Pleiades.]— «. With this 
deity was sometimes confused an old Italian 
goddess Maja (= Bona Dea, Ops or Fauna) 
worshipped at Rome. She is mentioned in 
connexion with Vulcan, and was regarded by 
some as the wife of that god, though it seems 
for no other reason but because a priest of 
Vulcan offered a sacrifice to her on the 1st of 
May. [Bona Dea.] 

Kijftri&nus, JtLnus V&lftrlus, Roman em- 
peror in the West, aj>. 467-461, was raised to 
the empire by Rioimer. His reign was chiefly 
ocoupiea in making preparations to invade the 
Vandals in Africa; but the immense fleet which 
he had collected for this purpose in the harbour 
of New Carthage in Spain was destroyed by the 
Vandals in 460. Thereupon he concluded a 
peace with Genseric. His activity and popu- 
larity excited the jealousy of Rioimer, who 
compelled him to abdicate and then put an end 
to his life (Procop. Vand. i. 7). 


Majfima. [Conbtantia, No. 8.] 
Malta* (Malaga), an importer 


Malta* (Malaga), an important town on 
the coast of Hispania Baetica, and on a river 
of the same name (Quadalmedina), was 
founded by the Phoenicians, and has always 
been a flourishing place of commerce (Strab. 
pp. 166-168 ; Avien. Or. Mar. 426). 

Malalas. [Malelas.] 

Malang* (MaXdyya), a city of India, prob- 
ably the modem Madras (Ptol. vii. 1, 92). 

Malehui (MdAxos), of Philadelphia in Syria, 
a Byzantine historian and rhetorician, wrote a 
history of the empire from aj>. 474 to 480, of 
which we have extracts, published along with 
Dexippus by Bekker and Niebuhr, Bonn, 1829. 

Male* (Mo \4a fapa: 0 . Maria), the S. 
promontory of the island of Lesbos (Thuc. iii. 
4 ; Zen. EeU. i. 6, 96; Strab. p. 617). 

Mali*, (M«A& or MoAioi: O. St. Angelo or 
Malea), a promont o ry on the BE. of Laconia, 
separating the Argolic and Laconic gulfs ; the 
p assag e round it was dreaded by sailors. Here 
was a temple of Apollo, who henoe bore the 




Malilas, or Malalas, Joannes f imkmm $ 
Ma&fau or MoA&a), a native of Antioch, and a 
Bysantine historian, lived shortly after Justi- 
man the Gnat The word AfakOot signifies in 
Syriac an orator. He wrote a chronicle of 
universal history from tha creation of the world 
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to the reign of Justinian inclusive. Edited by 
Dindorf. Bonn. 1881. 

Malini (MoA^ij), a city of Myna, only men- 
tioned by Herodotus (vi. 22). 

MalXtaus Sinus (MaAioieta k6Ktos : Bay of 
Zeitun), a narrow bay in the S. of Thessaly, 
running W. from the NW. point of the 
of Euboea. On one side of it is the pass of 
Thermopylae. It derived its name from the 
Malienses, who dwelt on its shores. It is some- 
times called the Lamiaous Sinus , from the 
town of Lamia in its neighbourhood. (Hdt. iv. 
88 : Thuc. iii. 96 ; Paus. i. 4, 8.) 

M&lis (MaAls yrj, Ionic and Att. MiyXls ytj : 
MaAifws or Mi}Aievr, Maliensis), a district in the 
S. of Thessaly, on the shores of the Maliacus 
Sinus, and opposite the NW. point of the 
island of Euboea. It extended as far as the 
pass of Thermopylae. Ite inhabitants, the 
Malians, were Dorians, and belonged to the 
Amphictyonic League (Hdt vii. 198). 

Malli (MoAAof), an Indian people on both 
Bides of the Hydbaoteb : their capital is sup- 
| posed to have been on the site of the fortress of 
Mooltan (Arrian, An. vi. 7-14 ; Strab. p. 701). 

Mallus (MaAAffa), a city of Cilicia, on a hill a 
little E. of the mouth of the river Pyramus, 
was said to have been founded at the time of 
the Trojan war by Mopsus and Amphiloohus. 
It had a port called Magana. (Strab. p. 675.) 

Maluginensis, a celebrated patrician family 
of the Cornelia gena in the early ages of the re- 
public, the members of which frequently held 
the consulship. It disappears from history 
before the time of the Samnite wars. They 
sometimes united the surnames of Cossus and 
Maluginensis. — 1 . Ser. Cornelius Cossus Malu- 
ginensis, consul b.c. 485, in which year Sp. 
Cassius was condemned (Liv. ii. 41).— 9. His 
son, L. Cornelius MaluginensiB, consul b.c. 459 ; 
fought against the Aequi and Volsci (Liv. iii. 
22-24). — o. P. Cornelius Maluginensis, consular 
tribune in 897 and 890 (Liv. v. 16, 86). 

Malva. [Mulucha.] 

Mamas*, Jfilla, a native of Emesa in Syria, 
was daughter of Julia Maesa, and mother of 
Alexander Severus. She was a woman of 
integrity and virtue, and brought up her son 
with the utmost care. She was put to death by 
the soldiers along with her son, a.x>. 286. 
[Elagabalus ; Szvebus.] 

M&meroua 1. Son of king Numa, accord- 
ing to one tradition, and son of Mars and 
Silvia, according to another. [Mabb.]. — 9. 
Tyrant of Catana, when Timoleon landed in 
Sicily, b.o. 844. After his defeat by Timoleon 
he fled to Messana, and took refuge with 
Hippon, tyrant of that city. Bnt when Timo- 
leon laid siege to Messana, Hippon took to 
flight, and Mamereus surrendered, stipulating 
only for a regular trial before the Syracusans. 
But as soon as he was brought into the 
assembly of the people there, he was con- 
demned by acclamation, and executed like a 
common malefactor. (Pint Timol 18, 80, 84 ; 
Diod. xvi. 69, 82.) 

Mamereus or Mamerelaus, Aemlllus, a dis- 
tinguished patrician family which professed to 
derive its name from Mamereus in the reign of 
Numa. 1. L., thrice consul : namely, B.c. 464, 
476, 478.-9. Tib., twice consul, 470 and 467. 
-9. Mam., thrice dictator, 487, 488, and 498. 
In his first dictatorship he carried on war 
against the Veientines and* Fidenae. Lar 
Tolumnius, tha king of Veii, is asid to have 
been killed in single combat in this year by 
Cornelius Coss us. In hia aaoond dictatorship 
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Aemiliu* carried a law limiting to eighteen 
months the duration of the censorship, which 
had formerly lasted for five years. This measure 
was received with great approbation by the 
people; but the censors then in office were so 
enraged at it, that they removed him from his 
tribe, and reduced him to the condition of an 
aerarian (Liv. iv. 17-84).— 4. I., a distinguished 
general in the Samnite wars, was twice consul, 
841 and 839, and once dictator, 885. In his 
second consulship ho took Privemum, and 
hence received the surname of Privernas (Liv. 
viii. 1,16,30). 

Xamers. [Mars.] 

Xfcmertlni. [Messana.] 

XamertXum (Mamertini), a town in Bruttium, 
of uncertain site (Strab. p. 361). 

Kamilla Sens, plebeian, was originally a 
distinguished family in Tusculum. They traced 
their name and origin to Mamilia, the daughter 
of Telegonus, the founder of Tusculum, ana the 
son of Odysseus and the goddess Circe (Liv. i. 
49 ; Dionvs. iv. 46.) It was to a member of this 
family, Ootavius Xaxnilius, that Tarquinius 
betrothed his daughter ; and on his expulsion 
from Rome, he took refuge with his son-in- 
law, who, according to the tradition preserved 
by Livy, roused the Latin people against the 
infant republic, and perished in the great 
battle at the lake RegiUus (Liv. ii. 15, 19). In 
b.c. 458, the Roman citizenship was given to 
L. Mamilius the dictator of Tusculum, because 
he had two years before marched to the assist- 
ance of the city when it was attacked by 
Herdonius (Liv. iii. 18, 29). The gens was 
divided into three families, Limetanus , Tur- 
rinus , and Vitulus, but none of them were 
of much importance. Among them was Q. 
Kamil. Vitulus, who took Agrigen turn b.c. 262 
(Pol. i. 17), and C. Kamil. Limetanus, tribune 
b.c. 110 (Sail. Jug. 40, 65). 

Kammlila, the name of a patrician family of 
the Cornelia gens, which was never of much 
importance in the state. 

K&murlus Veturlus. [Vetubius.] 

X&murra, a Roman eques, bom at Formiae, 
was the oommander of the engineers {praefectus 
fabrum) in Julius Caesar's army in Gaul. He 
amassed great riches, the greater part of which, 
however, he owed to Caesar's liberality. He 
was the first person at Rome who used columns 
of solid marble for his house, and covered 
the walls with layem of marble (Plin. xxxvi. 
48). He was in bad repute for licentious- 
ness, and was violently attacked by Catullus 
in his poems, who called him decoctor Fonni- 
cmm (xli. 4). Mamurra seems to have been 
alive in the time of Horace, who calls Formiae, 
in ridicule, Mamurrarum urbs [Sat i. 5, 87), 
from which we may infer that his name had 
become a byword of contempt. (See pp. 310, 
211; Cat. xxix. 16, lvii. 2 ; Suet. Jul. 78 ; Cic. 
Att. vii. 7, xiii. 52.) 

Xana Gtalta. [Genita Mana.] 

Xancla, Helvlus, a Roman orator, about 
B.c. 90, who was remarkably ugly, and whose 
name is recorded chiefly in conBequenoe of a 
laugh being raised against him on aooount of 
his deformity by C. Julius Caesar 8trabo, who 
was opposed to him on one occasion in some law- 
suit (Cm. de Or. ii 66, 366). 

Xanelnus, Hestilliii. 1. A., was praetor 
prbanus B.C. 180, and oonsnl 170, when he had 
the conduct of the war against Perseus, king of 
Macedonia. He remained in Greeoe for part of 
the next year (169) as proconsul. (Liv. xliii. 
4HL7 ; PoL xxviii. 8.)— ST L., was legate of the 
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consul L. Calpurnius Piso (148) in the siege of 
Carthage, in the third Punic war. He was 
consul 145. (App. Pun . 110 ; Liv. Ep. 51.)— 8. 
C., consul 187, nod the conduct of the war 
against Numantia. He was defeated by the 
Nnmantines, and purchased the safety of the 
remainder of his army by making a peace with 
the Nnmantines. The senate refused to recog- 
nise it, and went through the hypocritical 
ceremony of delivering him over to the enemy, 
by means of the fetiales. This was done with 
the oonsent of Mancinus, but the enemy refused 
to accept him. On his return to Rome Manoi- 
nus took his seat in the Benate, as heretofore, 
but was violently expelled from it by the 
tribnne P. Rutilius, on the ground that he had 
lost his citizenship. As the enemy had not 
received him, it was a disputed question whether 
he.was a citizen or not by the Jus Postliminii 
; (see Diet of Ant s. v. Postliminium), but the 
| better opinion was that he had lost his civic 
rights, and they were accordingly restored to 
him by a lex. (Cic. de Or. i. 40, 141, Off. iii. 80, 
109 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 1 ; App. Hisp. 79-880 

Mand&nS. [Cyrus.] 

X&nddniui. [Indibilis.] 

H&ndri Pontes, a town in Phrygia, a day’s 
march NE. of Anabura. It is wrongly written Al- 
andri Fontes in some editions (Liv. xxxviii. 16). 

Xandrflplum, Xandropns, or Xandrfipftlis 
(Mavtipov*o\is), a town in the S. of Phrygia, on 
the lake Caralitis. 

X&ndubli, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
in Burgundy, whose chief town was Alesia. 

Xandfirla (Mayfivpiov in Plut. : Ca&al Nuovo ), 
a town in Calabria, m the territory of the Sal- 
lentines, on the road from Tarentum to Hy- 
druntum, and near a small lake, which is said 
to have been always full to the edge, whatever 
water was added to or taken from it (Plin. ii. 
326), a phenomenon which is still observed by the 
inhabitants. Here Archidomus HI., king of 
Sparta, was defeated and slain in battle by the 
Messapians and Lucanians, b. c. 888 (Plut. Ages. 
8 ; Paus. iii. 10, 5). It was taken by Fabius 
Maximus, b. o. 209, and never recovered its pro- 
sperity (Liv. xxvii. 15). 

Kanes (i.e. the ‘ good beings’), was the name 
given to the spirits of the dead (Fest. p. 146 ; 
Non. p. 66 ; Serv. ad Aen. ii. 268). They were re- 
garded as disembodied and immortal, and were 
worshipped probably from the earliest times : 
hence they were spoken of as Dii Manes. They 
were represented as dwelling beneath the earth 
nnder the guardianship of Mania (who was 
also called Lara or Larunda), the mower of the 
Lares (Varro, L. L . ix. 61; Plin. xxxii. 2; 
Larunda). It was an ancient custom in all 
towns of Italy to dig a pit, called Mundus , like 
an inverted sky (of. Ov. Fast. iv. 820; Plut. 
Bom. 10), which was supposed to represent the 
abode of the gods of the underworld, and es- 
pecially of the Manes. Such a pit was on the 
Palatine hill at Rome, and was the Mundus of 
the old Palatine state (Fest. p. 358). The stone 
laid over this, and called lams manalis , was 
regarded as the door of the underworld, through 
which the Dii Manes passed (Paul. p. 138). At 
the festivals of the gods of the underworld— 
that is, of Dis Pater, Ceres, and Proserpina, as 
well as of the Manes— this stone was removed: 
the ceremony was called * Mundus patet,' and 
took plaoe three times a year— on August 24, 
October 5, and November 8. As the Manes 
then came forth from the earth these dayi were 
unlucky for business end for marriage, and, to 
propitiate the dead, offerings were made, oalled 
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inferiatt especially at the parentalia in Febru- 
ary (see Diet. of Ant. ■.▼.). The Hanes were 
joined with the other powers of the underworld 
as the deities to whom the enemies' host was 
devoted to destruction by the ceremony of 
devotio (Liv. viii. 6, 9, 10, x. 98 ; Vol. Mar. i. 
7, 8), which shows the existence of a very old 
superstition that the spirits of the dead could 
work death. [For the connexion of the Genius 
with the Dii Manes, see p 860, a.] 

H&nitho (Movcffefa or Move 0dy) f an Egyptian, 
a native of Sebennytus, and priest of Heliopolis, 
who lived in the reign of the first Ptolemy 
(288-246 b. c.). He was the first Egyptian who 
gave in the Greek language an account of the 
religion and history of his country. He based 
his information upon the ancient works of 
the Egyptians themselves, and more especially 
upon their sacred books. The work in which 
he gave an account of the theology of the 
Egyptians and of the origin of the gods and 
the world boTe the title of T&v *u<tikuv 
'EmTOfif). His historical work was entitled a 
History of Egypt. It was divided into threo 
parts or books. The first contained the history 
of the country previous to the thirty dynasties, 
or what may be termed the mythology of Egypt, 
and also of the first dynasties. The second 
opened with the eleventh, twelfth, and concluded 
with the nineteenth dynasty. The third gave 
the history of the remaining eleven dynasties, 
and concluded with an account of Nectanebus, 
the last of the native Egyptian kings. This 
work of Manetho is lost; but large extracts, 
which provide a list of the dynasties, have been 
preserved by the ecclesiastical writers Georgius 
Syncellus and EusebiuB. The original work 
contained an account of the kings arranged in 
order in thirty dynasties with a notice of the 
duration of each. In recent times the general 
correctness of Manetho’s information has been 
proved by the deciphering of the hieroglyphics, 
and his list, though the names are sometimes 
corrupted, is a guide for assigning to the names of 
kings upon the monuments their true place in 
the dynasties, and a most important aid in com- 
puting the chronology. The fragments are col- 
lected by C. Mttller, Frag. Hist. — There exists 
an astrological poem, entitled *A*m\eo’fjLaTiicd i 
in six books, which bean the name of Manetho ; 
but it is spuriouB, and cannot have been written 
before the fifth century of our era. Edited by 
Axt and Bigler, Cologne, 1882 ; Kochly, 1868. 
Mania. [Manes.] 

M&nQIus. 1. H., was consul B. c. 149, the 
first year of the third Punic war, and carried on 
war against Carthage. He was oelebrated as a 
jurist, especially as framer of deeds of pur- 
chase (Cic. do Or. i. 58, 246; Varro, B. B. ii. 
2, 5), and is one of the speakers in Cicero's 
Do BepubUea (i. 12).— & C., tribune of the 
plebs, b. o. 66, proposed the law granting to 
Pompey the command of the war against Mith- 
ridates and Tigr&nes, and the government of the 
provinces of Asia, Cilicia, and Bithynia. This 
bill was warmly opposed by Q. Catnlus, Q. Hor- 
tensius, and the leaders of the ariBtocratical 
party, but was supported by Cicero in an ora- 
tion whioh has come down to us. At the end of 
his year Manilius was brought to trial by the 
aristoaratioal party, and was condemned; but 
of what offence lie was aocused is uncertain. 
(Cic. pro Leg . Manil. ; Dio Cass, xxxvi. 25 ; 
Yell. Pai ii. 88; Aroian, Mithr. 97; Pint. 
Pomp. 80.)— & Mflu&iuus is the name generally 

£ ren to the author of the Aitrtmom4ea,%potm 
five books written in the reign of Tiberius. 
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It has more to do with astrology than with as- 
tronomy, but is valuable for its learning and for 
the insight whioh it gives into the views enter- 
tained on that subject. The name of the author 
is only gathered from the later MSS., whioh vary 
between Manilius, Manlius, and Mollius. Edi- 
tions by Bentley, 1789; Jacob, Berl. 1846. 

Manila Gens, an ancient and celebrated patri- 
cian gens at Borne. The chief families were 
those of Acxdinub, Torquatub, and Vulso. 

Manli&na (MovAfova: Miliana , Bu.), a oity 
of importance in Mauretania CaeB&riensis, where 
one ox Pompey's sons died (Ptol. iv. 2, 25). 

M. Manlius, consul b. c. 892, took refuge in 
the Capitol when Borne was taken by the Gauls, 
in 890. One night, when the Gauls endeavoured 
to ascend the Capitol, Manlius was roused from 
his sleep by the cackling of the geese in the 
temple of Juno ; collecting hastily a body of 
; men, he succeeded in driving back the enemy, 

. who had just reached the summit of the hill. 
! From this he is said to have received the sur- 
name of Capitolinus. In 885, he defended the 
| cause of the plebeians, who were suffering from 
i the harsh treatment of their patrician creditors. 

I The patricians accused him of aspiring to royal 
' power, and he was thrown into prison by the 
| dictator Cornelius Cossus. The plebeians put 
on mourning for their champion, and were ready 
to take up arms in his behalf. The patricians 
j in alarm liberated Manlius ; but this act of con- 
cession only made him bolder, and he still 
championed the cause of the plebeians. In the 
following year the patricians charged him with 
high treason, and brought him before the people 
assembled in the Campus Martius ; but as the 
j Capitol which had once been saved by him could 
! be seen from this place, the court was removed 
to the Poetelinian grove outside the Porta No- 
mentana. The patricians succeeded in procur- 
: ing his condemnation, and the tribunes threw 
him down the Tarpeian rock. Thenceforth, it 
was said, none of the Manlia gens bore the 
praenomen of Marcus. (Liv. v. 47, vi. 14 ; Cio. 
Bep. ii. 27, 49.) 

L. Manlius, also called Mallius and Manilius, 
probably belonged to the age of Sulla, and wrote 
on mythology after the manner of Euhemerus 
(Dionys. i. 19 ; Plin. x. 4 ; Varro, L. L. v. 81). 

Mannus, a son of Tuisco, was regarded by the 
ancient Germans, along with his father, as the 
founder of their race. They ascribed to Man- 
nus three sons, from whom the three tribes of 
the Ingaevones, Hermiones, and Istaevones, or 
Iscaoones, derived their names (Tao. Germ. 2). 

MantUna Pains. [Absissa Paltjb.] 

MantinSa (Mo vrivuay in Horn. Mmmv&i: 
Marrtvtte), one of the most ancient and important 
towns in Arcadia, situated on the small river 
Ophis, near the centre of the E. frontier of the 
country. It is oelebrated in history for the great 
battle fought under its wallsbetweenthe Spartans 
and Thebans, in which Epaminondas fell, B.c. 862. 
According to tradition, Mantinea (which is men- 
tioned in H. ii. 607) was founded by Mantineus, 
the son of Lycaon, but it was formed in reality 
out of the union of four or five hamlets. (Pans 
viii. 8, 4 ; Xen. HeU. v. 2, 6 ; Strab. p. 887.) Till 
the foundation of Megalopolis, it was the largest 
city in Arcadia, and it long exercised a kind of 
supremacy over the other Arcadian towns; but 
after the battle of 418 (Thuc. v. 65, 81), the 
Mantineans renounced their claim to this su- 
premacy. In 885 the Spartans under Agesipolis 
attacked the city, and destroyed it by turning 
the waters of the Ophis against its walls, whioh 
were built of bricks, and the inhabitants were 
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dispersed in Tillages (Xan. Hell. v. 2, 6 ; 
xt. 6). After theoattle of Leuctra the oi 
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Am. x. 900, Eel. ix. 30, 


Georg, ii. 106; Strab. p. 318; Plin. iii. 180.) 

iftmuiii (r& Mapd/carta : Samarkand), 
the capital of the Persian province of Sogdiana 
was seventy stadia in circuit. It was here that 
Alexander the Great killed his friend Clxtus. 
(Strab. p. 517 ; Arr. An. iii. 80.) 

XaraphIi(Mop^ioi) , one of the three noblest 
tribes of the Persians, standing, with the Maspii, 
next in honour to the Pasargadae (Hdt. i. 125). 

Xarathtslum (MapaO^trtov), a town on the 
coast of Ionia, between EphesuB and Neapolis : 
it belonged to the Samians, who exchanged it 
with the Ephesians for Neapolis, which lay 
nearer to their island. The modern Scala Nova 
marks the site of one of these towns, but it is 
doubtful which (Strab. p. 689). 

Kar&thon (Mo padwv: MapaOdtvios), a demus 
in Attica belonging to the tribe LeontiB, was 
situated near a bay on the E. coast of Attica, 
22 miles from Athens by one road, and 26 miles 
by another. It originally belonged to the Attic 
tetrapolis, and is said to have derived its name 
from the hero Marathon. This hero, according 
to one account, was the son of Epopeus, king of 


Diod. 
i city re- 
covered its independence, and the walls were 
rebuilt (Xen. HeU. vi. 5, 8). At a later period it 
joined the Achaean League, but notwithstanding 
farmed a close connexion with its old enemy 
Sparta, in consequence of which it was severely 
punished by Aratus, who put to death its lead- 
ing citisens and sold the rest of its inhabitants 
as slaves (Pol. ii. 57 ; Pans. viii. 8, 11). It never 
recovered the effects of this blow. Its name 
was now changed into Antigonia, in honour of 
Antigonus Doson, who had assisted Aratus in 
his campaign against the town. The emperor 
Hadrian restored to the place its ancient appel- 
lation, and rebuilt part of it in honour of his 
favourite Antinous, the Bithynian, who derived 
his family from Mantinea. The ruins belong 
to the buildings of the fourth century b.c. The 
plain, formerly well drained and fertile (Homer, 

II. ii. 607, calls it IporeiJ^), is now swampy. 

Xi&tlus (Mdvrios), son of Melampus, and 
brother of Antiphates. [Mblampub.] 

Xanto (Mayrdf, - ovs ). 1. Daughter of the 
Theban soothsayer Tiresias, was herself pro- 
phetess of the Ismenian 
Apollo at Thebes. After 
the capture of Thebes 
by theEpigoni, she was 
sent to Delphi with 
other captives, as an 
offering to Apollo, and 
there became the pro- 
phetess of this god. 

Apollo afterwards sent 
her and her companions 
to Asia, where they 
founded the sanctuary 
of Apollo near the place 
where the town of Co- 
lophon was afterwards 
built. Rhacius, a Cre- 
tan, who had settled 
there, married Manto, 
and became by her the 
father of Modbus. Ac- 
cording to Euripides, 
she had previously be- 
come the mother of 
Amphilochus and Tisi- 
phone, by Alcmaeon, 
the leader of the Epi- 
goni. Being a pro- 
phetess of Apollo, she 
is also called Daphne, 
i.e. the laurel virgin. 

(Apollod. iii. 7, 4 ; Paus. 
vii. 8, 1, ix. 88, 1 ; 

Strab. p. 448.)— 8. Daughter of Heracles, was 1 Sioyon, who having been expelled from Pelo- 
likewise a prophetess, and the person from | ponneeus by the violence of his father, Battled 
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whom the town of Mantua received its name 
(Verg. Am. x. 199). 

Xantfia (Mantuanus : Mantua), a town in 
Gallia Transpadana, on an island in the river 
Hindus, was not a place of importance, but is 
celebrated because Virgil, who was born at the 
neighbouring village of Andes, regarded Mantua 
as his birthplace. It seems to have been on 
friendly terms with Borne in the second Punic 
war (Lit. xxiv. 10), and later became a munici- 
pium. After the death of Caesar, Octavian as- 
sumed some of the lands of Cremona to his 
soldiers, and, as these were not sufficient, took 
» of the Mani 


ntuan territory also, which was 
the occasion of Virgil’s loss of prop e r t y. It was 
originally an Etruscan city, and is said to have 
derived its name from Manto, the daughter of 


in Attica ; while, according to another account, 
he was an Arcadian who took part in the expe- 
dition of the Tyndaridae against Attica, and 
devoted himself to death before the battle. 
(Pans. i. 82, 4, ii, 1, 1 ; Plut. Then, 82.) It is 
mentioned as a notable place in Od. vii. 80. 
The site of the ancient town of Marathon was 
probably not at the modern village of Marathon, 
but at a place called Vrana , a little to the S. of 
Marathon. Marathon was situated in a plain, 
which extends along the seashore, about six 
miles in length, and from three miles to one 
mile and a half in breadth. It is surrounded 
on the other three sides by rocky hills and 
nigged mountains. Two marshes bound the 
extremity of the plain ; the northern is move 
than a square mile in extent, but the southern 
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is much smaller, and i® almost dry at the eon- 
elusion of the great heats. Through the centre 
of the plain vans a small brook. In this plain 
was fought the celebrated battle between the 
Persians and Athenians, b.c. 490. The Persians 
were drawn up on the plain, and the Athenians 
on some portion of the high ground above the 
plain, their headquarters being in the enclosure 
of Heracles, which overlooked the enemies’ 
position (Hdt. vi. 108; Pans. i. 82). The tumu- 
lus raised over the Athenians who fell in the 
battle is still to be seen. 

Mar&thus (M dpaOos), an important city on 
the coast of Phoenicia, opposite to Aradus and 
near Antaradus (Strab. p. 758) ; it was destroyed 
by the people of Araaus in the time of the 
Syrian king Alexander Balas, a little before 
b.c. 150 (Diod. Frag, xxxiii.). 

M&rceila. 1. Daughter of G. Marcellu and 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus. She was thrice 
married: first, to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, who 
separated from her in b.c. 21, in order to marry 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus ; secondly, to 
Julus Antonius, the son of the triumvir, by 
whom she had a son Lucius; thirdly, to Sext. 
Appuleius, consul A.D. 14, by whom Bhe had a 
daughter, Appuleia Varilia (Plut. Ant. 87 ; Dio 
Gass. liii. 1, liv. 6; Suet. Aug. 68; Tac. Ann. ii. 
50).— 2. Wife of the poet Martial. [Mabtialis.] 

Marcelllnus, the author of the Life of Thucy- 
dides. [Thucydides.] 

Marcellus, Claudius, an illustrious plebeian 
family. 1. M. f celebrated as five times consul, 
and the conqueror of Syracuse. In his first 
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[see below, Ho. ISO, bus on the obverse the heed of Her- 
cellus, the Conqueror of Byreouse. The reverse re- 
present* him eerryin* the apolia optma to the Temple of 
Jupiter Feretrlue. with MARCELLTS COB. QVINQ. 

consulship, b.c. 222, MarcelluB and his colleague 
conquered the Insubrians in Gisalpine Gaul, 
and took their capital Mediolanum. Mareellus 
distinguished himself by slaying in battle with 
his own hand Britomartus or ViridomaruB, the 
king of the enemy, whose spoils he afterwards 
dedicated aB spolia opima in the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius. This was the third and last 
instance in Roman history in which such an 
offering was made (Pol. ii. 84 ; Plut. Marc. *6 ; 
Val, Max. ii. 8, 5 ; Propert. ▼. 10, 40). — In 216 
Marcellus was appointed praetor, and rendered 
important service to the Roman cause in the S. 
of Italy after the disastrous battle of Cannae. 
He was mainly answerable for the important 
repulse of Hannibal from Nola, and for the 
successful resistance in Gamp&nia in the follow- 
ing years. He had been destined tor a com- 
mand in Sicily, but he remained in the S. of 
Italy, with the title of proconsul. In the 
course of the same year he was elected consul 
in the plaoe of Postumiue Albinas, who had 
been killed in Gisalpine Gaul ; but as the senate 
declared that the omens were unfavourable, 
Marcellas resigned the consuls h ip. In 214 
Marcellus was consul a third time, and still 
continued in the S. of Italy, where he carried 
on the war with ability, but without decisive 
Molts. In the summer of this year he was 
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sent into Sicily, since the party favourable to 
the Carthag inians had obtained the upper hand 
in many of the cities in the island. After 
taking Leontini, he proceeded to lay siege to 
Syracuse, both by sea and land. His attacks 
were vigorous ana unremitting; but though he 
brought many powerful military engines against 
the walls, these were rendered wholly unavailing 
by the superior skill and science of Archimedes. 
Marcellus was at last compelled to turn the 
siege into a blockade. It waB not till 212 that 
he obtained possession of the place. It was 
given up to plunder, and Archimedes was one 
of (he inhabitants slain by the Roman soldiers. 
The booty found in the captured city was 
immense ; and Marcellus also carried off many 
of the works of art with which the city had 
been adorned, to grace the temples at Rome. 
This was the first instance of a practice which 
afterwards became so general. In 210 he was 
consul a fourth time, and again had the conduct 
of the war against Hannibal. He fought a 
battle with the Carthaginian general near 
Numistro in Lucania, but without any decisive 
result. In 202 he retained the command of hie 
army with the rank of proconsul. In 208 ho 
was consul for the fifth time. He was slain in. 
a cavalry reconnaissance near Yenusia, at the 
age of 60, and was buried with due honours by 
order of Hannibal (Liv. xxvii. 28 ; Pol. x. 82 ; 
Val. Max. i. 6). — Marcellus appears to have 
been haroh, unyielding, and cruel ; but he woe 
a brave and experienced officer, and to him a 8 
much as to any other single commander was 
due the successful resistance which the Romans 
made to Hannibal after Cannae (Plut. Mar- 
cellus ; Liv. xxii.-xxvii.). — 2. M., son of the pre- 
ceding, accompanied his father as military tri- 
bune, in 208, and was present with him at the 
time of his death. In 204 he was tribune of 
the people ; in 200 curule oedile ; in 198 prae- 
tor ; and in 196 consul. In his consulship he 
carried on the war against the Insubrians and 
Boii in Gisalpine Gaul (Liv. xxxv. 5). He was 
censor in 189, and died 177 (Liv. xxxvii. 58, 
xli. 18).— 8. M., consul 188, carried on the war 
against the Ligurians (Liv. xxxix. 64).— 4. M. t 
son of No. 2, was thrice consul, first in 166, 
when he gained a victory over the Alpine tribes 
of the Gauls; secondly, in 155, when he 
defeated the Ligurians; and thirdly, in 162, 
when he carried on the war against the Celti- 
berians in Spain. In 148 he was sent ambassador 
to Masinissa, king of Numidia, but was ship- 
wrecked on the voyage, and perished. (Liv. xlv. 
44, Ep. 48, 50 ; PoL xxxv. 2 ; Strab. p. 141.)— 
5. M., an intimate friend of Cicero, is fiirst 
mentioned as curule aedile with P. Clodius in 
56. He was consul in 51, and showed himself 
a bitter enemy to Caesar. Among other ways 
in which he displayed his enmity, he caused a 
citizen of Gomum to be scourged, in order to 
show his contempt for the privileges lately 
bestowed by Caesar upon that colony (Gic. ad 
Att. v. 11 ; Suet. Jul. 28). But the animosity 
of Marcellus did not blind him to the impru- 
dence of forcing on a war for which his party 
was unprepared ; and at the beginning of 49 he 
in vain suggested the necessity of making levies 
of troops, before any open steps were taken 
against Caesar. His advice was overruled, and 
he was among the first to fly from Rome and 
Italy (Cio. ad Fam. viii. 18 ; Caes. B.C. i. 2). 
After the battle of Pharaalia (48) he withdrew 
to Mytilene, where he gave himself up to 
rhetoric and philosophy. At length, in 46, in a 
full assembly of the senate, C. Marcellus, the 
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cousin of the exile, threw himself at Caesar’s 
feet to implore the pardon of his kinsman, and 
his example was followed by the whole body of 
the assembly. Caesar yielded to this demonstra- 
tion of opinion, and Maroellus was declared to 
be forgiven. Cicero thereupon returned thanks 
to Caesar, in the oration Pro Marcello , which 
has come down to us. Marcellas set out on his 
return ; but ho was murdered at the Piraeus, 
by one of his own attendants, P. Magius Chilo 
(Cic. ad Fam . vi. 6; ad Att. xiii. 10-22).— 6. 
C., brother of the preceding, was consul 49. He 
is constantly confounded with his cousin, C. 
Marcellus [No. 8], who was consul in 50. He 
accompanied his colleague, Lentulus, in his 
flight from Home, and eventually crossed over 
to Greece. In the following year (48) he com- 
manded part of Pompey’s fleet ; but this is tho 
last we hear of him (Dio Cass. xli. 1-8 ; Caes. 
B.C. i. 1-5, 14, 25).— 7. C., uncle of the two 
preceding, was praetor in 80, and afterwards 
succeeded. M. Lepidus in the government of 
Sioily. His administration of the province is 
frequently praised by Cicero in his speeches 
against Verres, as affording the most striking 
contrast to that of the accused. Maroellus 


himself waB present on that occasion, as one of 
the judges of Verres (Cic. Vcrr. ii. 8, 21).— 8. 
C., son of the preceding, and first cousin of M. 
Maroellus [No. 5], whom he succeeded in the 
consulship, 50. He enjoyed the friendship of 
Cioero from an early age. and attached himself 
to the party of Pompey, notwithstanding his 
connexion with Caesar by his marriage with 
Octavia. In his consulship he was the advocate 
of all the most violent measures against Caesar; 
but when the war actually broke out, he dis- 
played the utmost timidity and helplessness. 
He could not make up his mind to join the 
Pompeian party in Greece; and after much 
hesitation he at length determined to remain in 
Italy. He readily obtained the forgiveness of 
Caesar, and thus was able to intercede with 
the dictator in favour of his cousin, M. Mar- 
cellus [No. 5]. He must have lived till near 
the close of 41, as his widow, Octavia, was 

R ant by him when betrothed to Antony in 
flowing year (Dio Cass.xlviii. 81). — 9. X., 
son of the preceding and of Octavia, the 
daughter of C. Octavius and sister of Augustus, 
was horn in 48. As early as 89 he was betrothed 
in marriage to the daughter of Sex. Pompey ; 
but the marriage never took place, aB Pompey’s 
death, in 85, removed the occasion for it. In 
27 he seems, with Tiberius, to have been one of 
the leaders of the boys in the 1 Trojan ' game, 
oelebrated by order of Augustus, on which 
Virgil, as an eye-witness, probably founded his 
description. [Diet, of Ant. art. Trnjae Ludue .] 
Augustus, who had probably destined the young 
Marcellus as his successor, adopted him as his 
son in 25, and at the same time gave him his 
daughter Julia in marriage. In 28 he was curule 
aedue, but in the autumn of the same year he 
was attacked by the disease of which he died 
shortly after at Baiae, notwithstanding all the 
skill and care of the celebrated physician 
Antonins Musa. He was in the twentieth year of 
his age, and was thought to have given so much 
promise of future excellence, that his death was 
mourned as a public calamity. Augustus him- 
self pronounced the funeral oration over his 
remains, which were deposited in the mauso- 
leum lately erected for the Julian family (Dio 
Cass, liii 28, 81; Propert. iiL 18, 80). At a 
sub sequent period (14) Augustus dedicated in 
h is n a m e the magnificent theatre near the 
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Forum Olitorium, of which the remains are 
still visible. But the most durable monument 
to the memory of Maroellus is to be found in 
the well-known passage of Virgtt {Aon* vi fiel- 
ds?), which must have been recited to Augustus 
and Octavia before the end of 22.— 10. X., 
called by Cicero, for distinction’s sake, the 
father of Aeseminus (Brut* 86), served under 
Marius in Gaul in 102, and as one of the lieu- 
tenants of L. Julius Caesar in the Marsio war, 
90 (Cic. Brut . 86; App. B.C. i. 40).— 11. X. 
Claudius Xareellus Aeseminus, son or grand- 
son of No. 10, quaestor in 8pain in 48, under 
Q. Cassius Longinus, took part in the mutiny 
of the soldiers against Cassius (Bell. Alex. 57- 
64; Dio Cass. xlii. 15).— 12. P. Cornelius 
Lentulus Xaroeliinus, son of No. 10, must 
have been adopted by one of the Comelii 
Lentuli. He was one of Pompey'B lieutenants 
in the war against the pirates, b.c. 67 (App. 
Mithr. 95).— 18. On. Cornelius Lentulus Xar- 
cellinus, son of the preceding, was praetor 69, 
after which he governed the province of Syria 
for nearly two years, and was consul 56, when 
he showed himself a friend of the aristocratical 
party, and opposed all the measures of the 
triumvirate (Dio Cass, xxxix. 16). 

Xaroellui, Eprius, bom of an obscure family 
at Capua, rose by his oratorical talents to dis- 
tinction at Rome in the reigns of Claudius, 
Noro, and Vespasian. He was one of the prin- 
cipal delators under Nero, and accused many 
of the most distinguished men of his time (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 28, xvi. 28, 26, 28, 88). He was brought 
to trial in the reign of Vespasian, but was 
acquitted, and enjoyea the patronage and favour 
of this emperor as well. 'In a.d. 69, however, 
he was convicted of having taken part in the 
conspiracy of Alienus Caecina, ana therefore 
put an end to his own life (Dio Cass. lxvi. 16). 

Xaroellui, Nonius. [Nonius Mabcellub.] 

Xareellus Bidfites, a native of Side, in Pam- 
phylia, lived in the reigns of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius, a.d. 117-161. He wrote a long 
medical poem in Greek hexameter verse, con- 
sisting of 42 books, of which two fragments re- 
main (ed. Lehrs, 1846). 

Xaroellui, Uiplus, a jurist, lived under Anto- 
ninus Pius and M. Aurelius. He is often cited 
in the Digest. 

Xarela. 1. Wife of M. Regulus (Sil. It. 
vi. 408, 576). — 2. Wife of M. Cato Utioensis, 
daughter of L. Marcius Philippus, consul b.c. 
56. It waB about 56 that Cato is related to 
have ceded her to his friend Q. Hortensius, with 
the approbation of her father. She continued 
to live with Hortensius till the death of the 
latter, in 50, after which she returned to Cato 
(App. B. C. ii. 99 ; Plut. Cat. Min. 25 ; Lucan, 
ii. 829).— 8. Wife of Fabius Maximus, the friend 
of Augustus, learnt from her husband the secret 
visit of the emperor to his grandson Agrippa, 
and informed Livia of it, in consequence of 
which she became the cause of her husband’s 
death, a.d. 18 or 14 (Tac. Ann. i. 5 ; Ov. Fast. 
vi. 802).— 4. Daughter of Cremutius Cordus. 
[Cobdus.]— 5. The favourite concubine of Corn- 
modus, organised the plot by which the emperor 
perished. [Commodus.] She subsequently be- 
came the wife of Edectus, hit. chamberlain, 
also a conspirator, and was eventually put to 
death by Jmianus, along with Laetus, who also 
had been actively engaged in the plot. 

Xarela Gens, claimed to be descended from 
Ancus Marcias, the fourth king of Rome. [Angus 
Mabczus.] Hence one of its families subse- 
quently assumed the name of Bex, and the 
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Heads o f Numa Pompilius and Asians Marcias were subsequently preserved in the Capitol 
were placed upon the coins of the Maroii. But with the Sibylline boohs. Some writers men- 
notwithstanding these claims to snch high tion only one person of this name, but others 
antiquity, no patricians of this name, with the speak of two brothers, the Maroii. 
exception of Coriolanus, are mentioned in the Marefoi. [Makcia Gens.] 
early history of the republic [Cobxolanus] ; and Martins Mont or Maetius (rb M dputov Spot), 

it was not till after the enactment of the Lici- the scene of the defeat of Volscians and Latins 
nian laws that any member of the gens obtained by Camillus, b.c. 869. Plutarch says that it is 
the consulship. The names of the most dis- about 25 miles from Borne, and Livy (who calls 
tingnished families are Censorinus,Philippus, it Maecius] places it near Lanuvium. Some 
Rex, and Rutilus. writers make it the modem Colie di Due Terri. 

Martiftna, the sister of Trajan, and mother (Pint. Cam. 88 ; Liv. vi. 2.) 
of Matadia, who was the mother of Sabina, the Xarooduram (Daren on the Doer), the scene 
wife of the emperor Hadrian. of a victory of Civilis, some distance west of 

Mareiftnopolis (MapKtayo6ro\ts : Devna), an Cologne (Tac. Hist. iy. 28). 
important city in the interior of Moesia Inferior, Marcomanni (that is, men of the mark or 
W. of Odessus, founded by Trajan, and named border) a powerful German people of the Suevio 
after his sister Mazciana. It was situated on race, originally dwelt in the SW. of Germany, 
the high road from Constantinople to the between the Rhine and the Danube, on the 
Danube (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 6, 12). banks of the Main ; but under the guidance of 

MartiftlLUS. 1. Emperor of the East a.d. their chieftain Maroboduus, who had been 
450-457, was a native of Thrace or Dlyricum, brought up at the court of Augustus, they mi- 
and served for many years as a common soldier grated into the land of the Boii, a Celtic race, 
in the imperial army. Of his early history we who inhabited Bohemia and part of Bavaria, 
have only a few particulars ; but he had attained Here they settled after subduing the Boii, and 
such distinction at the death of Theodosius II. founded a powerful kingdom, which extended S. 
in 450, that the widow of the latter, the cele- as far as the Danube. (Maboboduus.] At a 
brated Pulcheria, offered her hand and the later time, the Marcomanni, in conjunction 
imperial title to Marcian, who thus became with the Quadi and other German tribes, carried 
Emperor of 
resolution, 
the tribute 
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iron for Attila, but no gold/ Attila swore the barbarians as soon as he ascended the 
vengeance; bnt he first invaded the Western throne, a.d. 180. (Tac. Oerm. 42; Dio Cass. 
Empire, and his death, two years afterwards, lxvii. 7 ; Amm. Marc. xix. 6.) 
saved the East. In 451 Marcian assembled the MardSuS or Mard^SnS (Mapfajvi, MapSvrjrf}), 
council of Chalcedon, in which the doctrines of a district of Persia, extending N. from Taooene 
the Eutyohians were condemned. He died in to the W. frontier and to the sea-coast. It 
457, and was succeeded by Leo (Procop. Vand. seems to have taken its name from some branch 
i. 4; Priscus, pp. 89, 72). — 2. Of Heraclea in of the great people called Mardi or Amardi, who 
Pontus, a Greek geographer, of uncertain date, are found in various parts of W. and central 
but who perhaps lived in the 6th century of Asia ; for example, in Armenia, Media, M&rgi- 
the Christian era. He wrote a work in prose, ana, and, under the same form of name as those 
entitled A Periplus of the External Sea , both in Persia, in Sogdiana. (Hdt. i. 125 ; Strab. p. 
eastern and western , and of the largest 524 ; Ptol. vi. 4, 8.) 

Islands in it. The ( External Sea ’ he used in Mardi. [Amabdi, Mabdene.] 
opposition to the Mediterranean. This work MardSnlus (Map5<foios), a distinguished Per- 
was in two books ; of which the former, on the sian, was the son of Gobryas, ana the son-in- 
E. and S. seas, has come down to ns entire ; law of Darius Hystaspis. In b.c. 492 he was 
but of the latter, which treated of the W. and sent by Darius, with a large armament, to punish 
N. seas, we possess only the last three chapters Eretna and Athens for the aid they had given 
on Africa, and a mutilated one on the distance to the Ionians. But his fleet was destroyed by 
between Rome and the principal cities in the a storm off Mt. Athos, and the greater part 
world. In this work he chiefly follows Ptolemy, of his land forces was cut to pieces by the 
He also made an epitome of the Periplus of Ar- Brygians, a Thracian tribe. On the accession 
temiodorus of Ephesus [Abteihodobub, No. 4], of Xerxes, Mardonius was one of the chief insti- 
of which we possess the introduction, and the gators of the expedition against Greece, with 
periplus of Pontus, Bithynia, and Paphlagonia. the government of which he hoped to be in- 
MarcianuB likewise published an edition of vested after its conquest ; and he was appointed 
Menippus with additions and corrections. [Me- one of the generals of the land army. After 
nippus.] The works of Marcianus are edited the battle of Salamis (480), he became alarmed 
by Mtiller, in the Oeographi Oraeci Minores , for the consequences of the advice he had given, 
and separately by Hoffmann, Marciani Peri - and persuaded Xerxes to return home with the 
plus, Ac., Lips. 1841. rest of the army, leaving 800,000 men under 

Marcianos, Aellus, a Roman jurist, who lived his command for the subjugation of Greece, 
under CaracaUa and Alexander Sevens. His He was defeated in the following year (479), 
works are frequently cited in the Digest. near Plataeae, by the Greek forces under Pau- 

Morciinui Capeua. [Capslla.] sanias, and was slain in the battle. (Hdt. vi. 

Marcias, an Italian seer, whose prophetic 48, 94, vii. 5, 9, 82, viii. 100-144, ix. 1-86.) 
verses (Carmina Marciana) were first dis- Mardus. [Axabdus.1 
covered by M. Atilius, the praetor, in b.c. 218. Mardjfine, MardytaL [Mabdene.] 

They were written in Latin, and two extracts MMa, 4a, -Id (M apty, Mapela, MapCa 
from them are given by Livy, one containing a Mopccfanr, Mareota : Maridt Ru.), a town of 
prophecy of the defeat of the Romans at Cannae, Lower Egypt, in the district of Mareotis, on the 
and the second, commanding the institution of S. side of the lake Mareotis, at the month of a 
the Ludi ApdlUnares. The Mercian prophecies canal (Thuc. i. 104 ; Diod. ii. 681 ; Athen. pp. 


me j&aBi. marcian was a man oi on a long ana Diooay war wun tne emperor m. 
and when Attila sent to demand Aurelius, which lasted during the greater part 
which the younger Theodosius had of his reign, and was only brought to a conclu 
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B Wm a frontier garrison under the 
IB on the side of Libya, bat declined in 
importance afterwards, 

Ittrtttii (Mapswrit: Mareotious). Also 
called Mapt&ms l6jxos, a district of Lower 
Egypt, on the extreme NW., on the borders of 
the Libyan Nomos; it produced good wine 
(Strab. p. 796; Colnm. B. B. iii. 2; Verg. 
Georg, if. 91 ; Hor. Od. i. 87, 14). 

MarWtis or Maria (or -ia) Laous (4 
Mapt&ris, Mopcfo, Mo plu X Ifxvr) J Birket-Mari&t, 
or ELKreit), a considerable lake in the NW. of 
Lower Egypt, separated from the Mediterra- 
nean by the neck of land on whioh Alexandria 
stood, and supplied with water by the Canopic 
branch of the. Nile, and by canals. It was less 
than 800 stadia (80 geog. miles) long, and more 
than 150 wide. It was surrounded with vines, 
palms, and papyrus. It served as the port of 
Alexandria for vessels navigating the Nile. 
Mftres (Mopes), a people of Asia, on the N. 

equipped with helmets of wickerwork, leathern 
shields, and javelins (Hdt. iii. 94, vii. 79). 

Mares*, Mareseha (Monad, Mapurd, 
Maptaad, Maptax^- prob. Ru. SSW. of Beit 
Jibrin -), an ancient fortress of Palestine, in the 
S. of Judaea, of tpme importance in the history 
of the early kings of Judah and of the Macca- 
bees. The Parthians had destroyed it before 
the time of Eusebius ; and it is probable that 
its ruins contributed to the erection of the city 
of Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin), which was 
afterwards built on the Bite of t he ancient 
Baetogabra, two Roman miles NW. of Maresai 
[See Viet, of the Bible , art. Mareehah.l 
Mareseha. [Mabeba.] 


Margiina (^ M apyiav-f : the S. part of Khiva, 
SW. part of Bokhara, and NE. part of Khorae - 
van), a province of the ancient Persian empire, 
and afterwards of the Greco- Syrian, Parthian, 
and Persian kingdoms, in Central Asia, N. of 
the mountains called Sariphi ( Ghoor ), a part of 
the chain of the Indian Caucasus, which 
divided it from Aria ; and bounded on the E. 
by Bactriana, on the NE. and N. by the river 
Oxus, which divided it from Sogdiana and 
Scythia* and on the W. by Hyrcania. It 
reoeived its name from the river Margus (Mur- 
ghab ), whioh flows through it, from BE. to- 
NW., and is lost in the sands of the Desert of 
Khiva, On this river, near itB termination, 
stood the capital of the district, Antiochia 
Margiana (Merv). With the exception of the 
districts round this and the minor rivers, which 
produced excellent wine, the country was for 
the most part a sandy desert. Its chief inhabi- 
tants were the Derbices, Parni, Tapuri, and 
branches of the great tribes of the Massagetae, 
Dahae, and Mardi. The country became 
known to the Greeks by the expeditions of 
Alexander and Antiochus I., the first of whom 
founded, and the second rebuilt, Antiochia; 
and the Romans of the age of Augustus ob- 
tained further information about it from the 
returned captives who had been taken by the 
Parthians and had resided at Antiochia. (Strab. 
p. 516; Ptol. vi. 10; Plin. vi. 46.) 

Maxgltes. [Homxrus, p. 425, b.] 

Maxgum or Margus, a fortified place in 
Moesia Superior, W. of Viminaoium, situated 
on the river Margus (Morava ) at its confluence 
with the Danube. Here Diodetiangained a 
decisive victory over Carinus. The river 
Margus, which is one of the most important of 
the southern tributaries of the Danube, rises in 
VI Ozbelus. (Eutrop. ix. 18, x. 20.) 
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Margus. fMAaoiAWA.] 

Maria. [Mabea, Mabeotob.] 

Mariaba (Mo ptafia: MaHb ), the chief town 
of the Sabaei in SW. Arabia (Strab. pp. 766, 
778). It is uncertain whether this is the same 
place as the Mariaba mentioned by Strabo p. 
782 (where some read Marsiaba) as the furthest 
point reached by Aelius Gallus, and as belonging 
to the tribe Bnamanitae. On the whole, it is 
probable that they were identical, and that the 
Bhamanitae were merely a branch of the Sabaei. 
It is likely that the Mariba of Plin. vi. 160 is 
also the same plaoe. 

M a ri am m a (Mapid/qii), -idfiq, -tdfunj), a city 
of Coele- Syria, some miles W. of Emesa, 
assigned by Alexander the Great to the terri- 
tory of Aradus (Arrian, An. ii. 14, 18). 

Mariamne. [Hebodes.] 

Mariamne Tunis, a tower at Jerusalem, 
built by Herod the Great. 

Mariana, a Roman colony on the E. coast of 
Corsica founded by C. Marius (Plin. iii. 80 ; Mel. 
ii. 7, 19 ; Sen. Cons, ad Helv. 8), the ruins of 
which are extant under their ancient name at 
the mouth of the river Goto. 

Mari&na Fossa. [Fossa.] 

Mariandyni (MopicwSwoO, an ancient people 
of Asia Minor, on the N. coast, E. of the river 
Sangarius, in the NE. part of Bithynia. With 
respect to their ethnical affinities, it seems 
doubtful whether they were connected with the 
Thracian tribes (the Thyni and Bithyni) on the 
W., or the Paphlagonians on the E. ; but the 
latter appears the more probable. (Hdt. iii. 90, 
vii. 72; Strab. pp. 845, 542; Xen. An. 4, 4; 
Aesch. Pera. 938!) 

Marianos Mona (Sierra Morend ), a moun- 
tain in Hispania Baetica, properly only a 
western offshoot of the Orospeda. The eastern 
part of it was called Saltus Castulonensis, and 
derived its name from the town of Castulo. 
(Ptol. ii. 4, 15 ; cf. Strab. p. 142.) 

M&rlea, a Latin nymph, the mother of 
Latinos by Faunus, was worshipped by the 
inhabitants of Mintumae in a grove on the 
river Liris. Hence the country round Min- 
tumae is called by Horace (Od. iii. 17, 7) 
Maricae litora. 

Marinos (MopIVos). 1. Of Tyre, a Greek 
geographer, who lived in the middle of the 
second century of the Christian era, and was 
the immediate predecessor of Ptolemy. Mari- 
nus was undoubtedly the founder of mathe- 
matical geography in antiquity ; and Ptolemy 
based his work upon that of Marinos. [Ptole- 
maeus.] The chief merit of Marinus was, that 
he put an end to the uncertainty that had 
hitherto prevailed respecting the positions of 
places, by assigning to each its latitude and 
longitude. — 8. Of Fla via Neapolis, in Palestine, 
a philosopher and rhetorician, the pupil and 
successor of Proclus, whose Life he wrote, a work 
still extant, edited by Boissonade, Lips. 1614. 

Marlsus (Maroech), called Marts (Mdpis) by 
Herodotus, a river of Dacia, which according to 
the ancient writers falls into the Danube, but 
in reality it falls into the Theiee , and, along 
with this river, into the Danube YHdt. iv. 49; 
Strab. p. 804). 

Maritlma, a seaport town of the Avatici, 
and a Roman colony in Gallia Narbonensis 
(Mel. ii. 5 ; Ptol. ii. 18, 8). 

M&rlus. 1, 0., who was seven times consul, 
was bom in B.O. 157, near Arpinum, of an 
obscure family. His father’s name was C. 
Marius, and nis mother’s Fulcinia; and his 
parents, as well as Marius himself, were clients 
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of the noble plebeian boose of the Herennii. 
So indigent, indeed, was the family, that 
young Marins is said to have worked as a 
common peasant for wages, before he entered 
the Roman army. (Comp. Juv. viii. 246 ; Pint. 
Mar. 8 ; Plin. xxxiii. 150.) He distinguished 
himself so much by. his valour at the siege 
of Nnmanlia in Spain (184), as to attract the 
notice of Scipio Amcanus, who is said to have 
foretold his future greatness (Cic. pro Balb. 
20, 47 ; Val. Max. ii. 2, 8). His name does not 
occur again for fifteen years; but in 119 he was 
elected tribune of the plebs, when he was 
88 years of age. In this office he came for* 
ward as a popular leader, and proposed a law to 
give greater freedom to the people at the elec- 
tions ; and when the senate attempted to over- 
awe him, he commanded one of his officers to 
carry the consul Metellus to prison. He now 
became a marked man, and the aristocracy op- 
posed him with all their might. He lost his 
election to the aedileship, and with difficulty 
obtained the praetorship ; but he acquired in- 
fluence by his marriage with Julia, the sister 
of C. Julius Caesar, the father of the future 
ruler of Rome. In 109 Marius served in Africa 
as legate of the consul Q. Metellus in the war 
against Jugurtha, where he was soon regarded 
aB the most distinguished officer in the army 
(Sail Jug . 46 ff.). He also ingratiated himself 
with the soldiers, who praised him in their 
letters to their friends at Rome. HiB popularity 
became so great that he resolved to return to 
Rome, and become at once a candidate for the 
consulship; but it was with great difficulty 
that he obtained from Metellus permission to 
leave Africa. On his arrival at Rome he was 
elected consul with an enthusiasm which bore 
down all opposition before it ; and he received 
from the people the province of Numidia, and 
the conduct of the war against Jugurtha (107). 
(Sail. Jug. 78.) On his return to Numidia he 
carried on the war with great vigour ; and in the 
following year (106) Jugurtha was surrendered 
to him by the treachery of Bocchus, king of 
Mauretania. [Jugurtha.] Marius sent his 
quaestor Sulla to receive the Numidian king 
from Bocchus (Sail. Jug. 108 ft.). This circum- 
stance sowed the seeds of the personal hatred 
which afterwards existed between Marius and 
Sulla, since the enemies of MoriuB claimed for 
Sulla the merit of bringing the war to a close by 
obtaining possession of the person of Jugurtha. 
Meantime Italy was threatened by a vast horde 
of barbarians, who had migrated from the N. of 
Germany. The two leading nations of which 
they consisted were called Cimbri and Teutones, 
both probably of German race, though numbers 
of Celts had joined them, and Celtic leaders 
were prominent in their battles. Among these 
Celtic contingents were the Ambrones, and 
some of the Swiss tribes, Buoh as the Tigurini. 
The whole host is said to have contained 
800,000 fighting men, besides a much larger 
number of women and children. They had 
defeated one Roman army after another, and it 
appeared that nothing could check their pro- 
gress. Everyone felt that Marius was the only 
man capable of saving the state, and he was 
accordingly elected consul a second time 
during his absence in Africa. Marius entered 
Rome in triumph on the 1st of January. Mean- 1 
time the threatened danger was for a while I 
averted. Instead of crossing the Alps, the 
Cimbri marched into Spain, which they ravaged 
for the next two or three years. But as the 
return of the barbarians was constantly ex- 


pected, Marius was elected consul a third time 
m 108, and a fourth time in 102. In the latter 
of these years the Cimbri returned into GauL 
The barbarians now divided their forces. The 
Cimbri marched round the northern foot of the 
Alps, in order to enter Italy by the NE., cross- 
ing the Tyrolese Alps by the defiles of Triden- 
tum (Trent]. The Teutones and Ambrones, on 
the other nand, marched against Marius, who 
had taken up a position in a fortified camp on 
the Rhone. The decisive battle was fought 
near Aquae Sextiae (Aix). The carnage was 
dreadful. The whole nation was annihilated, 
for those who did not fall in the battle put an 
end to their own lives. The Cimbri, meantime, 
had forced their way into Italy. Marius was 
elected consul a fifth time (101), and joined the 
proconsul Catulus in the N. of Italy. The two 
generals gained a great victory over the enemy 
on a plain called the Campi Raudii, near Ver- 
cellae ( Vercelli ). The Cimbri met with the 
same fate as the Teutones ; the whole nation 
was destroyed. Marius was received at Rome 
with unprecedented honours. He was hailed as 
the saviour of the state ; his name was coupled 
with the gods in the libations and at banquets 
and he received the title of third founder of 
Rome. The reform of Marius which had the 
most lasting effect was the reorganisation of 
the army. The richer classes now shrank from 
military service, and the middle clasB had 
almost disappeared. Accordingly Marius ad- 
mitted all free-born citizens to the infantrv, 
and abolished all old distinctions of rank. 
All recruits went through the same Bevere drill, 
like that of the gladiators, devised by P. 
Rutilius RufuB, so that the army was composed 
of professional soldiers, no longer a militia. 
The old distribution of maniples was re- 
placed by making the cohort the unit. The 
cavalry was henceforth composed of foreign 
troops, Thracians, Africans and Gauls, and the 
light-armed troops were drawn from Liguria and 
the Balearic isles. Hence it is said with some 
truth that with Marius began the mercenary 
army. [For details see Diet, of Antia. art. 
Exercitus .] — Hitherto the career of Marius 
had been a glorious one; but the remainder 
of his life iB full of horrors, and brings out 
the worst features of his character. In order 
to secure the consulship a sixth time, he 
entered into close connexion with two of the 
worst demagogues that ever appeared at Rome, 
Satuminus and Glaucia. He gained his object, 
and was consul a sixth time in 100. In thiB 
ear he drove into exile Mb old enemy Metellus ; 
ut shortly afterwards, when Satuminus and 
Glaucia took up arms against the state, Marius 
crushed the insurrection by command of the 
senate. [Saturninub.] For the next few years 
Marius took little part in public affairs. He 
possessed none of the qualifications which were 
necessary to maintain influence in the state 
during a time of peace, being an unlettered 
soldier, rude in manners, and arrogant in 
conduct. The general result of his policy 
showed his incapacity for politics. As the 
event proved, he haa really acted so as to 
undermine what remained of the Graoohan 
constitution and to pave the way for a reaction 
towards oligarchy. The Social war again called 
him into active service (90). He served as 
legate of the consul P. Rutilius Lupus; and 
after the latter had fallen in battle, he defeated 
the Marsi in two successive engagements. 
Marius was now 67, and'his body had pot s 
stout and unwieldy ; but he was still as greedy 
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of honour and distinction as he had ever been. 
He had set his heart upon obtaining the com- 
mand of the war against Mithridates, which the 
senate had bestowed upon the consul Sulla at 
the end of the Social war (88). In order to 
gain his object) Marius allied himself to the 
tribune P. Sulpicius Rufus, who brought for- 
ward a law for distributing the Italian allies, 
who had just obtained the Roman franchise, 
among all the Roman tribes. As those new 
citizens greatly exceeded the old citizens in 
number, they would of course be able to carry 
whatever they pleased in the comitia. The law 
was carried notwithstanding the violent opposi- 
tion of the consuls, and tne tribes, in which 
the new citizens now had the majority, ap- 
pointed Marius to the command of the war 
against Mithridates. Sulla fled to his army, 
which was stationed at Nola; and when Marius 
sent thither two military tribunes to take the 
command of the troops, Sulla not only refused 
to surrender the command, but marched upon 
Rome at the head of his army. Marius was now 
obliged to take to flight. After wandering 
along the coast of Latiuzn, he was at length 
taken prisoner in the marshes formed by the 
river Liris, near Mintnraae. The magistrates of 
this place resolved to put him to death, in 
accordance with a command which Sulla had 
sent to all the towns in Italy. A Gallic or 
Cimbrian soldier undertook to carry their 
sentence into effect, and with a drawn sword 
entered the apartment where Marius was 
confined. The part of the room in whioh Marius 
• lay was in the shade ; and to the frightened j 
barbarian the eyes of Marius seemed to aart out j 
fire, and from the darkness a terrible voice ; 
exclaimed — 4 Man, durst thou murder C. ] 
Marius ? ’ The barbarian immediately threw 
down his sword, and rushed out of the house. 
(Plut. Mar. 87 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 19 ; Cic. Fin. ii. 
82.) Straightway there was a revulsion of feel- 
ing among the inhabitants of Mintumae. They 
got ready a ship, and placed Marius on board. 
He reached Africa in safety, and landed at 
Carthage ; but he had scarcely put his foot on 
shore before the Roman governor sent an officer 
to bid him leave the country. This last blow 
almost unmanned Marius : his only reply was 
— ‘Tell the praetor that yon have seen C. 
Marius a fugitive sitting among the ruins of 
Carthage.' Soon afterwards Marius was joined 
by his son, and they took refuge in the island of 
Cercina. During this time a revolution had 
taken place at Rome, in consequence of which 
Marius was enabled to return to Italy. The 
consul Cinna (87), who belonged to the Marian 
party, had been driven out of Rome by his 
colleague Octavius, and had subsequently been 
deprived by the senate of the consulate. Cinna 
collected an army, and resolved to recover his 
honoure by force of arms. As soon as Marius 
heard of these changes he left Africa, and joined 
Cinna in Italy. Marius and Cinna now laid 

S to Rome. The failure of provisions com- 
l the senate to yield, and Marius and 
i entered Rome as conquerors. The most 
frightful scenes followed. The guards of 
Marins stabbed everyone whom he did not 
salute, and the streets ran with the blood of the 
noblest of the Roman aristocracy. Among the 
victims of his vengeance were tne great orator 
M. Antonins and his former oolleague Q. 
Catnius. Without going through the form of 
an election, Marius ana Cinna named them- 
edvas consuls for thg following year (86). But 
he did not long enjoy the honour; he was now 
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in hit 71st year ; his body was worn out by the 
fatigues and sufferings be had recently under- 
gone ; and on the 18th day of his consulship 
he died of an attack of pleurisy, after seven 
days’ illness. (Plut. Manus ; Sail. Jug . U. e . ; 
App. B. 0 . i. 29,40, 85; Liv. Bp. 66-80.H&C., 
the son of the preceding, but only by adoption. 
He followed in the footsteps of his {pther, and 
was equally distinguished by merciless severity 
against his enemies. He was consul in 82, 
when he was 27 years of age. In this year he 
was defeated by Sulla near Sacriportus on the 
frontiers of Latium, whereupon he took refuge 
in the strongly fortified town of Praeneste. 
Here he was besieged for some time ; but after 
Sulla’s great victory at the Colline gate of 
Rome over Pontius Telesinus, Marius put an 
end to bis own life, after making an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to escape. (Plut. Bull. 28-32 ; App. 
B.O. i. 87-94 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 26, 27.)— 8. The 
false Marius. [Amatius.]— - 4. M., a friend 
and neighbour of Cioero, who addressed four 
letters to him (Fam. vii. 1-4).— 5. M. Marius 
Gratidiftnus. See Gbatidius, No. 2.-6. Ma- 
rius Prisons, proconsul of Africa, was tried and 
condemned for extortion. The younger Pliny 
and the historian Tacitus prosecuted. (Plin. 
Ep. ii. 11 i Juv. i. 49, viii. 120.)— 7. M. Aurelius 
Marins, one of the Thirty Tyrants, was the 
fourth of the usurpers who in succession ruled 
Gaul, in defiance of Gallienus. He reigned 
only two or three days, but there are coins of 
his extant. (Treb. Poll. Trig . Tyr. vii.)— 8 . 
Marins Celsus. [Cblsus.]— 9. Marius Maxi- 
mus, a Roman historian, who lived about a.d. 
165—280, and wrote a continuation of Suetonius’ 
biographies of the emperors from Nerya to 
Elagabalus. His work has perished, but it was 
much used by the writers of the Historia 
Augusta , who often insert extracts from it. 
He is usually identified with a Marius Maximus 
who appears in inscriptions as holding high 
offices, a praetor and a praefectus urbi (C. I.L . 
1450, 1452), and there is no reason against it.— 
10. Marins Victorinas. [Victobinus.] 
Marm&rica $ Mappapikii : Vlappad^ai : E. 
part of Tripoli and NW. part of Egypt), a 
district of N. Africa, between Cyrenaica and 
Egypt, but by some ancient geographers 
reckoned as a part of Cyrenaica, and by others 
as a part of Egypt; while others, again, call 
only the W. part of it, from the borders of 
Cyrenaica to the Catabathmns Magnus, by the 
na.wfl of Marmarica, and the E. part, from the 
Catabathmns Magnus to the Sinus Plinthinetes, 
Libyae Nomos. Inland it extended as far as 
the Oasis of Ammon. It was, for the most 
part, a sandy desert, intersected with low ranges 
of hills. — Its inhabitants were called by the 
general name of Marmaridae. Their chief 
tribes were the Adyrmachidae and Giligammae, 
on the coast, and the Nasamones and Augilae 
in the interior. (Strab. pp. 181, 798.) 

Marmarium (Mo pfdpioy: Muppdptos: Mar - 
mart), a place on the 8 W. coast of Euboea, with 
a temple of Apollo Marmarius, and celebrated 
nuurble quarries, which belonged to Cabystus, 
M&ro, Vergmui. [Vebgilius.] 
Marobodftni — the Latinised form of the Ger- 
man Harbod— king of the Marcomanni, was a 
Suevian by birth, and was bom about B.o. 18. 
He was sent in his boyhood with other hostages 
to Rome, where he attracted the notice, of 
Augustus, and received a liberal education. 
After bis return to his native country, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing a powerful kingdom in 
central Germany, along the N. bank of tag 
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of Hungary, i 
or. His 


l stretched far into the in- 
terior. His power excited the jealousy of 
Augustus, who had determined to send a for- 
midable army to invade his dominions ; but the 
revolt of the Pannonians and Dalmatians (a.d. 
6) prevented the emperor from carrying his 
design into effect. Maroboduus eventually be- 
came an object of suspicion to the other Ger- 
man tribes, as a king who ruled too much after 
a Roman pattern; and was at length expelled 
from his dominions by Catualda, a chief of the 
Gothones, about a.d. 19. He took refuge in 
Italy, and Tiberius allowed him to pass the 
remainder of his life at Ravenna. He died in 
85, at the age of 58 years. (Toe. Ann. ii. 44-46, 
62; Veil. Pat. ii. 108; Strab.p. 290.) 

Aaron (M dpuv), son of Evanthes, and grand- 
son of Dionysus and Ariadne, priest of Apollo 
at Maronea in Thrace. He appears in Homer 
as the hero of sweet wine, and gives to Odysseus 
the cask which he carries with him to the 
Cyclops (OeZ. ix. 197). In this Homeric story 
it seems that Dionysus is hardly yet recognised 
as a deity [see p. 298, b]. Thrace is the country 
from which wine comes to the Homeric heroes, 
and Ismarus was known to the Greeks as an 
early home of the vine. Hence Moron iB a 
personification of the viticulture of IsmaruB, 
and his father Evanthes is really the local 
Dionysus (cf. Eur. Cycl. 141) ; but in the Odyssey 
Maron is priest, not of Dionysus, but of Apollo. 
Other stories connect Maron with Oenopion 
(i.e. with Cretan viticulture), and he appears 
as = Silenus, or one of the companions of Diony- 
sus. (Propert. ii. 82, 14 ; Athen. p. 88 ; Diod. i. 
18 ; Nonn. Dionys. xiv. 99.) 

Mar5nda (Mapdvsut: M apwvclrris: Metro gna), 
a town on the S. coast of Thrace, situated on 



Coin of Maronea in Thraoe (early in 8rd cent. B.C.). 

Obv., horse; mapq; ire., vine of Dionysus and caducous ; 
Em ikezio (magistrate s name). 


the N. bank of the lake Ismaris and on the 
river Bthenas, more anciently called Ortagurea 
(Hdt. vii. 109 ; Diod. i. 20 : Plin. iv. 42). It be- 
longed originally to the Cicones, but afterwards 
received colonists from Chios. It was cele- 
brated for its excellent wine, and it is possible 
that Maron and Maronea are merely other 
forms of the name Is-marus. [Ismarus, Maron.] 
Karpessa (Mdpmpnra), daughter of Evenus 
and Alcippe, For details see Idas. 

Karpessa (Mdpm}<r<ra), a mountain in Paros, 
from which the celebrated Parian marble was 
obtained. Hence Virgil (Aen. vi. 471) speaks of 
Marpteia cautea . [Paros.] 

KarrueSni, a brave and warlike people in 
Italy, of the Sabellian race, occupying a narrow 
slip of country along the right bank of the river 
Atemus, and bounded on the N. by the Vestini, 
on the W. by the Paeligni and Marsi, on the S. 
by the Frentani, and on the E. by the Adriatic 
sea. Their chief town was Teate, and at the 
mouth of the Atemus they possessed, in com- 
mon with the Vestini, the seaport Atebnum. 
Along with the Marsi, Paeligni, and the other 
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Sabellian tribes they fought against Home ; and 
together with them they submitted to the 
Homans in b.c. 804 (Liv. ix. 41 s App. B.O, i. 89, 
52 ; Stxab. p. 241). 

Aarrdvium or Xariivlum. 1. (8. Benedetto), 
the chief town of the Marsi (who are therefore 
called gem Maruvia , Virg. Aen. vii. 760), situated 
on the E. bank of the lake Fucinus, and on the 
road between Corfinium and Alba Fucentia. 
Under the Romans it was a flourishing munici- 
pium. /Strab. p. 241 ; Plin. iii. 106.)— £ A town 
of the Aborigines in the country of the SabineB, 
not to be confounded with No. 1 (Dionys. i. 14). 

Mars, though in Latin literature completely 
identified with Ares and invested with all the 
Greek myths belonging to that deity, was an 
ancient Italian god in no way connected with 
Ares, identified with him after the Greek my- 
thology prevailed, merely because both had 
come to be regarded as peculiarly gods of war. 
The oldest form of his name seems to have been 
M&urs, of which Mayors and Mars were varia- 
tions, and the name waB also reduplicated into 
Mannar and Mamers and Mamurius. The 
god was addressed also as Marspiter or Maspiter 
(Mars-pater). Of all the theories of his original 
I significance the most probable is that Mars was 
primarily the god of the year, and especially of 
1 Hie spring season of the year, representing the 
strength of nature in its productions and births. 
Hence some have connected his name with Mas 
{i.e. manly vigour), while Beveral modem writers 
who regard him as the sun-god and equivalent 
to Apollo derive his name from the root mar 
(cf. fiap/juidpd}), to shine . There are, no doubt, 
certain aspects of the worship of Mars which 
present resemblances to that of Apollo and 
make it likely that he was sometimes regarded 
in Italy as a light-giving god, perhaps as god of 
the sun, and therefore probably called Mars 
Lucetius in some inscriptions. Among the 

S tints in whicli the old mythology and ritual of 
ars are compared with those of Apollo are 
the expulsion of winter and darkness by Mars 
in the spring by the clashing of the Salian 
shields [cf. p. 88, b], and in the curious rites of 
the Mamuralia or Equirria. But these resem- 
blances may just as easily be traced to the 
conception of Mars as the god of the year, and 
particularly of the vigorous growth of the year 
in spring. Hence Mars was worshipped espe- 
cially in his own month, March, tne time of 
returning spring, in somewhat the same way as 
the return of Apollo was celebrated at Delphi, 
and Mamurius Vetus may well have symbolised 
the old season and the darkness of winter 
driven out by the new [Diet, of Ant . art. 
Equirria and Salii]. For tho same reason 
Mars was honoured with offerings of firstfruits 
in spring, and on special occasions by the dedi- 
cation of everything bom in a particular spring 
— the Ver Sacrum of U mbro-Sabellian tribes, 
which is said to have caused various ancient 


migrations [Diet, of Ant. s.v. For the story 
of Anna Perenna, as indicating a connexion of 
Mars with the year, see p. 72]. It was natural 
that the aspect assumed by Mars and his wor- 
ship should vary according to the character and 
requirements of the community. Among herds- 
men he was — like other deities to some extent 
associated with him, such as Faunus or Luper- 
cus — a god who averted evil from herds, ana by 
agriculturists as one who helped their field 
labours ; and in this character lie was specially 
invoked in the old ritual of the Fratres Arvales 
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Tfrnbro-Sabeflian nations were extending their growing upon their mountains, and to haveedl* 
oomaneets over Italy, regarded him more as their ployed them as remedies against the bites of 
protector in war md leader in battle. Hence serpents, and in other eases (Verg. Am vii. 
he was Kars Gradivns : that ia, Mars who 760; Hor. Epod. xvii. S9 ; Sil. It. yiit. 406 ; Plin. 
st ri d es forward to the fight =0ovptof ■'Aprjr xxi. 78; Gell. xvi. 11). Henoe they were re- 
(Serv. ad Am. iii. 86). To inis (whether or not garded as magicians, and were said to be de- 
it was the original use) belonged the war-dances scended from a son of Circe (Plin. vii. 16). 
of the Solti and their clashing of shields Others again derived their origin from the 
[Diet, of Ant . s.v.]; and the horse, as the war- Phrygian Marsyas, simply on account of the re- 
tire anitwoi (bellator equua) was sacrificed to semblance of the name (Plin. iii. 108).— & A 
him (cf. Ov. Fast . i. 698 ; Verg. Georg, iii. 88). people in Germany, appear to have dwelt ori- 
Mars was particularly the Sabine god (as Mars- ginally on both banks of the Ems, and to have 
Quirinus), but he waB also a Latin god, second been only a tribe of the Cherusci, although 
only to Jupiter and (at one time) Janus. Hence Tacitus makes them one of the most ancient 
in the combination of both races at Rome there peoples in Germany. They joined the Cherusci 
was a twofold settlement of this deity, the in the war against the Romans which termi- 
Mars of the Palatine associated with Picus and nated in the defeat of Varus, but were Bubso- 
Faunus and with the story of Romulus and quently driven into the interior of the country 
Remus, and the Mars-Quirinus of the Quirinal ; by Germanicus. (Tac. Germ. 2, Ann. i. 60, 56.) 
and, while Jupiter of the Capitol became the Mariigni, a people in the SE. of Germany, 
supreme god of the oity, and the provinces of of Suevic extraction (Tac. Germ. 48). 
agriculture &c. passed to other deities, Mars Marsus, Domitlus, a Roman poet of the Au- 
became gradually more exclusively the god of gustan age. He was living after the death of 
war, and when Greek mythology predominated Virgil, but died before B. c. 8 (Ov. Pont. iv. 16, 
was recognised as equivalent to Ares in all 8). He seems to have been a friend of Maecenas 
respects, though in ritual his original character- (Mart. viii. 56, 21), but is not mentioned by 
istioB were traceable. He had his feminine Horace, though Borne critics think that the 
counterpart in Nemo, the Sabine goddess of awkward lines Hor. Od. iv. 4, 20-22, are intro- 
strength (cf. Suet. Tib. 1 ; Gell. xiii. 28), and duced to ridicule the Amazonia of Marsus. He 
from the myth of his sacred marriage with her wrote poems of various kinds, but his epigrams 
was regarded as one of the deities who presided were tne most celebrated of his productions, 
over marriage. It was perhaps for this reason Henoe he is frequently mentioned by Martial, 
that he was associated, too, with Juno, who was who speaks of him in terms of the highest ad 
also worshipped on March 1st [see p. 468], The miration (Mart. iv. 29, v. 5, vii. 99). He wrote 
lcgsnd that Mars was bom from Juno, through a beautiful epitaph on Tibullus, which has come 
the operation of a flower (Ov. Fast. v. 258) is down to us : 

due to Greek mythology. The most character- ‘ Te quoque VcrgiUo comitem non aequo, Tibulle, 

istic sanctuaries of Mars were the Bhrine in the Mors ju venom compos xnisit ad Elysios, 

Begia [Diet, of Ant. s.v.l, where the sacred Ne foret aut elegis molles qui fleret omores, 
spears were kept, the movement of which was Aut cauGret fortt **81® bella pede.* 

on omen of the utmost gravity (Liv. xl. 19 ; Xmjftl (Mapovas). 1. A mythological per- 
Gell. iv. 6) ; the Temple of Mars at the Porta sonage, connected with the earliest period of 
Capena, from which the procession of knights Greek music. He » variously called the son of 
started on July 15th; and his altar in the Hyognis, or of Oeagrus, or of Olympus. Some 
Campus Martins, where sacrifice waB offered at make him a satyr, others a peasant. All agree? 
tlie Equirria. Some trace of his still older in placing him in Phrygia. The following is the- 
worship under the symbol of a tree is traceable outline of his story : — Athene having, while- 
in the sacred oak of Mors (Suet Veep. 5), and playing the flute, seen the reflection of herself' 
the sacred fig which gave him the name Mars in water, and observed the distortion of her- 
Fioanus. Of all the animals Boored to him the features, threw away the instrument in disgust, 
wolf was moat regarded : the wolf was a symbol It was picked up by Marsyas, who no sooner- 
of Rome ; was connected with the myths of her began to blow through it than the flute, having 
founder ; was an omen specially noticed in once been inspired by tlie breath of a goddess, 
battle (Liv. x. 27, xxii. 1). Some have taken the emitted of its own acoord the most beautiful 
wolf as signifying winter subdued by Mars, or strains. Elated by his success, Marsyas was 
have compared the connexion of Apollo with rash enough to challenge Apollo to a musical 
the wolf. It is more probable that It was tlie contest, the conditions of which were that the 
sacred animal of some of the tribes, particularly victor should do what he pleased with the van- 
of the Hirpini (whose name was derived from quished. The Muses, or, according to others, 
herpue** lupus), and that its dedication to Mars tne Nysaeans, were the umpires. Apollo played 
is a survival of that superstition. [For the upon the cithara and Marsyas upon the flute ; 
representations of Mars, see Abes.] and it waB not till the former added his voice 

Marii 1, A brave and warlike people of the to the music of his lyre that the contest was 
Sabellian race, dwelt in the centre of Italy, in deoided in his favour. As a just punishment 
the high land surrounded by the mountains of for the presumption of Marsyas, Apollo bound 
the Apennines, in which the lake Fucinus is him to a tree, and flayed him alive. His blood 
situated. Along with their neighbours the was the source of the river Marsyas, and Apollo 
Paeligni, Marrucini, <fcc., they concluded a peace hung up his skin in the cave out of which that 
with Rome, b.c. 804. (Pol. ii. 24, 12 ; Liv. ix. river flows. His flutes (for, according to some, 
45.) Their bravery was proverbial ; they were the instrument on which he played was the 
the prime movers of the celebrated war waged double flute) were carried by the river Marsyas 
against Rome by the Socii or Italian allies in into the Maeander, and again emerging in the 
order to obtain the Roman franchise, and Asopus, were thrown on land by it in the Sicy- 
known by the name of the Mamie or Social onion territory, and were dedicated to ii® 
war. Their chief town was Mabbuvxux.— T he in his temple at Sicyon. (Hdt. vii. 26; Xen. 

. Kami appear to have been acquainted with the An. i. 2, 8 ; Diod. iii. 68 ; Pans. ii. 7, 9 ; Ov. Met. 
m ed icin al properties of several of the plants vi. 882, 400; Hyg. Fab. 167$ Apollod. i 4, 2.} 
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The faMe evidently refers to the straggle be* he returned to the place of his birth, in the third 
tween the citharoedic end enleedio styles of. year of Trajan, 100. It is likely enough that he 
music, of which the former was connected with left Borne because Trajan did not approve of 
the worship of Apollo among the Dorians, and the obscenity which marked many cf his poems, 
the latter with the rites of Cybele in Phrygia. At Bilbilis he possessed an estate given to him, 
In the fora of ancient perhaps in admiration for his genius, by a 
cities there was frequently wealthy lady named Marcella (xii. 81), who was 
placed a statue of Mar- probably only a patroness, though some believe 
syas, which was probably her to have been his seoond wife; that he was 
intended to hold forth an married to her cannot be inferred from the ex- 
example of the severe pressions either in this epigram or in xii. 21, 
punishment of arrogant though it is not contradicted by them. His 
presumption. The statue first, and perhaps his only, wife was named 
of Marsyas in the forum Cleopatra (iv. 22 : unless that be a fancy 
of Rome is well known by name). He lived certainly to 101, perhapB to 
the allusions of Horace 104, but not later (Plin. Ep. iii. 21). •; His fame 
(Sat. i. 6, 120), Juvenal was extended and his books were eagerly sought 
(ix. 1. 2), and Martial (ii. for, not only in the city, but also in Gaul, Ger- 
64, 7).--*. A Greek his- many, and Britain ; he secured the ■ patronage 
torian, was the son of of the emperors Titus and Domitian r and re- 
Periander, a native of oeiyed for hiniBelf , although apparently without 
Pella in Macedonia, a family, the privileges accorded to those who 
contemporary of Alexau- were the fathers of three children (Jus trium 
der, with whom he is liberorum), together with the rank of tribunus 
said to have been edu- and the rights of the equestrian order (ii. 82, 
cated. His principal work iii. 95, v. 18). His circumstances appear to have 
was a history of Maoedo- been easy during his residence at Home, for he 
ilia, in ten bookB, from hod a house in the city and a suburban villa 
Harm*. (From a statue the earliest times to the near Nomentum (iii. 4, vi. 48, xii. 57) ; yet he 
wars of Alexander. He complains of poverty (i. 77, iii. 88), whence some 
a, tav. lift.) ’ also wrote other works, have imagined, that this was his wife’s property, 

the titles of which are that he was divorced from her, and that so he 
given by Suidas. (Diod. xx. 50 ; Suid. a. v.)— 8. became poor ; but of all this there is no definite 
Of Philippi, commonly called the Younger, to proof. — The extant works of Martial consist of 
distinguish him from the preceding, was also a a collection of short poems, all included under 
Greek historian. The period at which he the general appellation Epigrammata> upwards 
flourished is uncertain. (A then. p. 467.) of 1500 in number, divided into fourteen books. 

Marshal (Map<rvas). 1. A small and rapid Those which form the last two books, usually 
river of Phrygia, a tributary of the Maeander, distinguished respectively as Xenia and Apo- 
took its rise, according to Xenophon, in the phoreta , amounting to 850, consist of distichs, 
palace of the Persian kings at Celoenae, beneath descriptive of a vast variety of small objects, 
the Acropolis, and fell into the Maeander, chiefly articles of food or clothing, such m were 
outside of the city. Pliny, however, states that usually sent as presents among friends during 
its source was in the valley called Aulocrene, the Saturnalia, and on other festive occasions, 
about ten miles from Apamea Cibotus, which In addition to the above, nearly all the printed 
city was on or near the site of Celoenae. (Xen. copies include thirty-three epigrams, forming a 
An. i. 2- 8 ; Plin. v. 106 ; Hdt. vii. 28 ; Curt. iii. book apart from the rest, which lias been com- 
1 ; Strab. p. 578.) Some modern travellers have monly known as Liber de Svectaculis, because 
identified it with the insignificant Lidja , but it the contents relate to the shows exhibited by 
is more probably the larger Hudaverdi. The Titus and Domitian, but there is no ancient 
explanation of Mr. Hogarth ( Joum. Hell. Stud, authority .for the title. These three collections 
1888) is that the Maeander was the united river were first published, and then Martial proceeded 
formed by the junction of the streams of the to collect and publish his other epigrams in 
Marsyas, Org as, and Obrimas rising from three books, sometimes singly and Bometipies several 
separate springs about Apamea), and acquired at one time. The Liber de Spectaculis and the 
its separate name after the j>oint where the first nine books of the regular series involve a 
lowest springs, the Obrimas -Lidia (also called great number of historical allusions, extending 
%*PfuL or * hot springs ’) joined the other two. from the £omes of Titus (80) down to the return 
-8. ( Chinar-Ohai ), a considerable river of of Domitian from the Sarmatian expedition, in 
Caria, having its source in the district called January, 94. The tenth book was published 
Idrias, flowing NW. and N. through the middle twice : the first edition was given hastily to the 
of Caria, past Stratonicea and Alabanda, and world; the second, that which we now read (x. 2), 
falling into the S. side of the Maeander, nearly celebrates the arrival of Trajan at Borne, after 
opposite to Tralles (Hdt. v. 118).— >8. In Syria, his accession to the throne (99). The eleventh 
a small tributary of the Orontes, into which it book seems to have been written mostly under 
falls on the E. side, near Apamea (Plin. v. 81). Domitian, and published under Nerva. After 
—4 (or Massyas). A name given to the exten- a silence of three years (xii. prooem.), the twelfth 
sive plain in Syria through which the upper book was despatched from Bilbilis to Borne (xii 
course of the Orontes flows, lying between the 8, 18), and must therefore be assigned to 101.— 
ranges of Caaius and Lebanon, and reaohing It is well known that the word Epigram, which 
from Apamea on the N. to Laodioea ad Libanum originally denoted simply an inscription, was 
on the S. (Strab. pp. 758, 755). in process of time applied to any brief metrical 

a Martlftlis. 1. M. Valerius, the epigramma- effusion, whatever the subject might be, or 
tic poet, was bom at Bilbilis in Spain, in the whatever the form under which it was presented, 
third year of Claudius, a.d. 48. He came to Martial, however, first placed the epigram upon 
Borne in the thirteenth year of Nero, 66; and the narrow basis which it now occupies, and 
sfter residing in the metropolis thirty-five years, from his time the term has been in a jpeat 
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measure restricted to denote a short poem, in 
which all the thought* and expressions converge 
to one sharp point, which forma the termination 
of the piece. Martial's epigrams ere distin- 
gniahed by singular fertility of imagination, 
— ai-i-ro flow of wit, and delicate felicity of 
, » ; and from no source do we derive more 
information on the national customs 
i social habits of the Bomans during the first 
century of the empire. But, however much we 
admire the genius of the author, we feel no re* 
spect for the character of the man. The servile 
adulation with which he loads Domitian proves 
that he was a courtier of the lowest clasB ; and, 
however mnch we may be attracted by the bril- 
liancy and grace of much of his poetry, it is 
impossible to condone the obscenity which is 
scattered broadcast over his writings, evidently 
with no idea of moral censure but rather from 
impurity of thought.— The best edition of Mar- 
tial is by Friedlander (Lips. 188a), whose Sit- 
tengeachichte Boms provides also an excellent 
commentary on Martial and Juvenal ; select 
epigrams by Paley and Stone, 1881; Stephen- 
son, 1888 \ books i. and ii. by J. E. B. Mayor. 
—2. Gargillus, a contemporary of Alexander 
Severns, who is cited by VopiBcns ( Prob . ii. 7). 
He wrote on husbandry ana medicinal herbs, 
and on veterinary art, following Pliny in many 
points. The fourth book of th omedidna Plinii 
\i.e. extracts on medicine from Pliny) was made 
up of excerpts from Gorgilius Martiolis. Part 
of his work on gardens was found by A. Mai on 
a palimpsest in the Boyal Library at Naples. 

aaruui&uus, was elevated to the dignity of 
Caesar, by Idcinius, when he waB making pre- 
parations for the last struggle against Constan- 
tine. After the defeat of Licinius, Martinianus 
was put to death by Constantine, a.d. 828. (Viet. 
de (foes, 41.) 

Martins Campus. PRoma.] 

Xartyrdpdlis, or uaipheracta (M aprupS- 
iroKis : Meta Farekin), a city of Sopliene, in 
Armenia Major, on the river Nymphus, a tribu- 
tary of the Tigris; under Justinian, a strong 
fortress, and the residence of the first Dux 
Armeniae (Prooop. de Aed . iii. 2). 

Manillas, 0. Epidius, tribune of the plebs, 
B.c. 44, removed, w conjunction with his col- 
league L. CaeBetius Flavus, the diadem which 
had been placed upon the Btatue of C. Julius 
Caesar, and attempted to bring to trial the 
persons who had saluted the dictator as king. 
Caesar, in consequence, deprived him of the 
tribunate, and expelled him from the senate. 
(Dio Cobs. xliv. 9 ; Suet. JuL 79 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
68; Cic. Phil. xiii. 15, 81.) 

Horfivium. (Majbruvium.] 

Mams (Man w), a river flowing into the 
Danube near Caxnuntum (Tac. Ann. ii. 68). 

Xasoas (Mdowos, M tuntasi Wady-el- Seba), 
an E. tributary of the Euphrates, in Mesopo- 
tamia, mentioned only by Xenophon (Anao. i. 
6), who describes it as surrounding the city of 
Corsote, and aa being 85 parasangs from the 
Chaboras. 

Mases {todays : Martinos), a town on the S. 
coast of Argolis, the harbour of Hermione (II. 
ii 562: Strab. p. 876 ; Pans. ii. 86, 2). 

M&suissa (Matrrardtnrris), king of the Nu- 
midians, was the son of Gala, king of the Mas- 
sylians. the easternmost of the two great tribes 
into which the Numidians were at that time 
divided; but he was brought up at Carthage, 
where he appears to havereoeived an education 
superior to that usual among his countrymen, 
luaxudlfl the Carthaginians persuaded Gala I 
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| to declare war against Syphax, king of the 
neighbouring tribe of the Massaesylians, who 
had lately entered into an alliance with Borne. 
Masinissa was appointed by his father to com- 
mand the invading force, with which he attacked 
and totally defeated Syphax. In the next year 
(211) Masinissa crossed over into Spain, and 
supported the Carthaginian generals there with 
a large body of Numidian horse. He fought on 
the side of the Carthaginians for some years ; 
but after their great defeat by Scipio in 206, he 
secretly promised the latter to support the Ro- 
mans as Boon as they should send an army into 
Africa. (Liv. xxvii. 20, xxviii. 18, 16, 85 ; Pol. 
xi. 21 ; Appian, Hisp. 25, 27.) In his desertion 
of the Carthaginians he is Baid to have been 
also actuated by resentment against Hasdrubal, 
who had previously betrothed to him his beau- 
tiful daughter Sophonisba, but violated his en- 
gagement in order to bestow her hand upon 
Syphax, whose alliance the Carthaginians now 
preferred to that of Masinissa.— During the 
absence of Masinissa in Spain, his father Gala 
had died, and the throne had been seized by a 
usurper ; but Masinissa on hiB return soon ex- 
pelled the usurper and obtained possession of 
the kingdom (Liv. xxix. 29). He was now at- 
tacked by Sypnax and the Carthaginians, who 
were anxious to crush him before he could 
reoeive assistance from Borne. He was re- 
peatedly defeated by Syphax and hiB generals, 
and with difficulty escaped falling into the 
hands of his enemies. But the arrival of Scipio 
in Africa (204) soon changed the posture of 
affairs. Masinissa instantly joined the Roman 
general, and rendered the most important ser- 
vices to him during the remainder of the war. 
He took a prominent part in the defeat of the 
combined forces of Syphax and Hasdrubal, and 
in conjunction with Laelius he reduced Cirta, 
the capital of Syphax. Among the captives 
that fell into their bands on this occasion was 
Sophonisba, the wife of Syphax, and the same 
who had been formerly promised in marriage 
to Masinissa himself. The story of his hasty 
marriage with her, and its tragioal termination, 
is related elsewhere. [Sophonisba.] In the 
decisive battle of Zama (202), Masinissa com- 
manded the cavalry of the right wing, and con- 
tributed in no small degree to the successful 
result of the day. (Liv. xxx. 29-85 ; Pol. xv. 12.) 
On the conclusion of the final peace between 
Borne and Carthage, he was rewarded with the 
greater part of the territories which had be- 
longed to Syphax, in addition to his hereditary 
dominions [Liv. xxx. 44 ; Pol. xv. 18). From 
this time till the commencement of the third 
Punic war there elapsed an interval of more 
than 50 years, during the whole of which 
period Masinissa continued to reign with un- 
disputed authority over the countries thus 
subjected to his rule. At length, in 150, he 
declared open war against Carthage, and these 
hostilities led to the outbreak of the third Punio 
war. Masinissa died in the second year of the 
war, 148. On his death-bed he had sent for 
Scipio Africanus the younger, at that time 
serving in Africa as a military tribune, but 
he expired before his arrival, leaving it to the 
oung officer to settle the affairs of his king- 
dom. He died at the advanced age of 90, 
having retained in an extraordinary degree his 
bodily strength and activity to the last, so that 
in the war against the Carthaginians, only two 
years before, he commanded his army in person. 
His character has been often assailed for his 
desertion of the Carthaginians, and it must be 
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admitted that he was not a man of scrupulous 
faith. But, on the other hand! it must d& re- 
membered that as a native prince he had reason 
to hate Carthaginian oppression, and that per- 
sonally he had wrongs and want of faith on 
their part to resent. It is impossible to deny 
his claims to respect for the vigour and sucoess 
of his rule and nis unconquerable energy and 
fortitude. He was the father of a numerous 
family; but three only of his legitimate sons 
survived him, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa. 
Between these three the kingdom was portioned 
out by Scipio, according to the dying directions 
of the old king. (Pol. xxxvii. 8 ; App. Pun. 
71, 106; Val. Max. viii. 18; Cic. de Sen. 10; 
Sail. Jug. 6J 

Maslus lions (rb Mdaioy Spot: Karajeh 
JDagh ), a mountain chain in the N. of Mesopo- 
tamia, between the upper course of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, running from the main 
chain of the Taurus SE. along the border of 
Mygdonia (Strab. p. 606). 

M&SO, C. Papirius, consul B.o. 281, carried 
on war against the Corsicans, whom he sub- 
dued ; ana from the booty obtained in this war 
he dedicated a temple to Fons. Maso was the 
maternal grandfather of Scipio Africanus the 

J rounger, his daughter Papiria marrying Aemi- 
ius Paulus. (Val. Max. ui. 6, 5.) 

Massa, Baeblus, or Beblus, was accused by 
Pliny the younger and Herennius Senecio of 
plundering the province of Boetica, of which he 
had been governor, a.d. 08. He was condemned, 
but escaped punishment by the favour of Do- 
mitian, and from this time he became one of 
the informers and favourites of the tyrant. (Tac. 
Hiat. iv. 60, Apr. 45 ; Juv. i. 84 ; Mart. xii. 29.) 
Massaesyli or -Ii. [Maubetania : Ntjmidia.] 
M&SS&ga {rb. Md<r<raya), tlie capital city of 
the Indian people Assaceni. 

Mass&g&tad (Ma<r<rayircu), a wild and warlike 
people of Central Asia, in Scythia intra Imaiim, 
N. of the Jaxartes (the Araxes of Herodotus) 
and the Sea of Aral, and on the peninsula be- 
tween this lake and the Caspian. Their country 
corresponds to that of the Kirghiz Tartars in 
the N. of Independent Tartary . Some of the 
ancient geographers give them a greater extent 
towards the SE., and Herodotus appears to in- 
clude under the name all the nomad tribes of 
Asia E. of the Caspian. They appear to have 
been of the Turkoman race ; their manners and 
customs resembled those of the Scythians in 
general, except that they had a practice of 
killing and eating their aged people. (Hdt. 
i. 201-214 ; Strab. p. 612 ; Arrian, An. iv. 16.) 
Their chief appearance in ancient history is 
in connexion with the expedition undertaken 
against them by Cyrus the Great, in which 
Cyrus was defeated and slain. [Cybus.J 
Mass&ni (Mao’craj'oO) a people of India, on 
the lower Indus, near the island of Pattalene 
CDiod. xv. 102). 

HassXous Mon 8, a range of hills in the NW. 
of Campania near the frontiers of Latium, cele- 
brated for its excellent wine, the produce of the 
vineyards on the southern dope of the moun- 
tain, which have a volcanic soil. The celebrated 
Falemian wine came from the eastern side of 
this mountain. (Verg. Georg, ii. 148, Aen. vii. 
724 ; Hot. Od. i. 1, 19; Col. ui. 8.) 

Masslojftus orMasslcytes (Mo* ouctrris), one 
of the principal mountain chains of Lvcia. 

M&flsilla (Meur<ra\ia : MatrcraXidrrrjs, Massili- 
ensis : Marseilles), a Greek city in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, on the coast of the Mediterranean, in j 
the country of the Sslyes. It was situated on ! 
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a promontory, which was connected with the 
| mainland by a narrow isthmus, and was washed 
j on three sides by the sea. Its excellent harbour, 
j called Lacydon (Mel. ii. 6), the old port, was 
i formed by a small inlet of the sea, about half a 
mile long and a quarter of a mile broad. This 
harbour had only a narrow opening, and before 
it lay an island, where ships had good anchorage. 



Plan of the Neighbourhood of Marseille*. 

A. site of the modern town ; B, mount above the oltadel ; 

C. modern port ; D, Pont Neuf ; E. oltadel ; F. 

village and harbour; G. Port l’Endoome; K, I. d’lf; 

I, llateneau 1. ; K. Pomegues I. 

Massilia was founded by the Phocaeans of Asia 
Minor about b.c. 600, according to the tradi- 
tions, by friendly agreement with the natives, 
and soon became a very flourishing city. (Athen. 
p. 676 ; Justin, xliii. 8.) It extended its dominion 
over the barbarous tribes in its neighbourhood, 
and planted several colonies on the coast of 
Gaul and Spain, such as Antipolis, Nicaea, 
and Emporium. Its naval power and com- 
mercial greatness soon excited the jealousy of 
the Carthaginians, who made war upon the city, 
but the Massilians not only maintained their 
independence, but defeated the Carthaginians 
in a sea-fight (Thuc. i. 18 ; Pans. x. 8, 6). At 
an early period they cultivated the friendship 
of the Bomans, to whom they always continued 
faithful allies. Accordingly when the SE. 
corner of Gaul was made a Homan province, 
the Homans allowed Massilia to retain its inde- 
pendence and its own constitution. (Liv. xxi. 20 ; 
Pol. iii. 96 ; Cic. pro Font. 1 ; Coes. B. G. i. 86.) 
This constitution was aristocratic. The city 
was governed by a senate of 600 persons called 
Timuchi. From these were selected 16 presi- 
dents, who formed a sort of committee for 
carrying on the ordinary business of the govern- 
ment, and three of these were intrusted with 



Coin of MssafHa (4th emit. B.O.). 

Obv., head of Artemis, crowned with olive wreath; rev., 
massa, lion. 

the executive power. (Strab. p. 179 ; Cic. de Rep. 
i. 27, 48.) The inhabitants retained the religious 
rites of their mother country, and they honoured 
especially the Ephesian Artemis, whose statue 
was said to have been brought from Ephesus 
together with the shoot of the first olive planted 
at Massilia. Massilia was for many centuries 
one of the most important commercial cities in 
the ancient world. In the civil war between 
CaeB&r and Fompey (b.c. 49), it espoused the 
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cause of the latter, but after a protracted siege, 
in which it lost its fleet, it was obliged to sub- 
mit to Caesar. (Caes. B. 0. i. 84-86, ii. 1-22; 
Dio Cass. xli. 26.) Its inhabitants had long 
paid attention to literature and philosophy; 
and under the early emperors it became one of 
the chief seats of learning, to which the sons of 
many illustrious Homans resorted to complete 
their studies, but it never regained its old im- 
portance under the Homan empire. — The modern 
Marseilles occupies the site of the ancient town, 
but contains no remains of ancient buildings. 

XftSlIva. 1. A Numidian, grandson of Gala, 
king of the Massylians, and nephew of Masi- 
nissa, whom he accompanied into Spain (Liv. 
xxvii. 19). — 2. Son of Gulussa, and grandson of 
Mosinissa, was assassinated at Home by order 
of Jugurtha, because he claimed the kingdom of 
Numidia (Sail. Jug. 86 ; Liv. Ep. 64). 
XMsftnus Sabinas. [Sabinus.1 
Xassjfti or -Ii. [Mauretania: Numidia.] 
Xastan&bal or Xanast&bal, the youngest of 
the three legitimate sons of Masinissa, between 
whom Numidia was divided by Soipio after the 
death of the aged king (b.c. 148). He died before 
his brother Micipsa, and left two sons, Jugurtha 
and Gauda. (App. Pun. 106 ; Sail. Jug . 6, 65.) 

Mastaura (t& Mdaraupa: Mastavro , Hu.), a 
city of Lydia on the borders of Caria, nearNysa 


L ( Maurriavol ), a people on the S. coast 

of Spain between Calpe ana Nova Carthago 
(Pol. iii. 88). 

Mastflsla. 1. The SW. point of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, opposite Sigeum. — 2. A mountain 
of Lydia, on the S. slope of which Smyrna lay. 

Jfaternus, Curiatlus, a Homan rhetorician 
and tragic poet (Tac. Dial. 2, 5, 11). 

Xatemus Fimious. [Firmicus.] 

X&tho. 1. One of the leaders of the Cartha- 


after the conclusion of the first Punio war, b.c. 
241. He was eventually taken prisoner and 
put to death (Pol. i. 69-88). — 2. A pompous, 
blustering advocate, ridiculed by Juvenal and 
Martial (Juv. i. 80 ; Mart. iv. 80, vii. 10). 

X&tho, Fompftniua. 1. X'., consul b.c. 288, 
carried on war against the Sardinians, whom 
he defeated. In 217 he was magister equitum ; 
in 216 praetor ; and in 216 propraetor in Cis- 
alpine Gaul (Liv. xxii. 88, xxiv. 10).— & X., 
brother of the preceding, consul 281, also oaxried 
on war against the Sardinians. He was likewise 
praetor in 217. He died in 204. (Liv. xxix. 88.) 
— 3. X,, probably son of No. 2, aedile 206, and 
praetor 204, with Sicily as his province (Liv. 
xxxi. 12). 

X a t j&na (Martov^, M artayol, -yvfh -wot, 
Hdt.), the Sw.-most district of Media Atro- 
patene, along the mountains separating Media 
from Assyria, of which the inhabitants were 
called Matiani. The neat salt lake of Spaura 
{Marita#} \lpyri : Lake of TJrmi ) was in this 
district. Their territory extended up into Ar- 
menia. (Hdi iii. 94, v. 62 ; Strab. pp. 78, 509.) 

Xatinfal, a Roman money-lender and banker 
(Cie. a d Att. v. 21 ; Scaptiub). 

Xfttlnns, a mountain in Apulia, running into 
the sea, was one of the offshoots of Mons Garga- 
nus, and is frequently mentioned by Horace in 
oansequenoe of his being a native of Apulia 
(Hor. Od. i. 28, 8, iv. 9, 27, Epod. 16, 28). 

XatiiCO (Mdcon), a town of the Aedui in 
Gallia Lugdunensis on the Arar (Caes. B. O. 
vii 90. viii. 4). 

Xauus CaJvSna, C., a Homan eques, and a 
friend of Caesar and Cicero. After Caesar's 
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death he espoused the side of Octavianafl,wffh. 
whom he became very intimate. (Cic. adFam. 
xi. 27, 28, ad Att . ix. 11, xiv. 1, xvi. 11 ; Suet. 
Jul. 62 ; Tac. Ann. xii 60.) 

Matron (M dr/wv), of Pitana, a oelebrated 
writer of parodies upon Homer, probably lived 
a little before the time of Philip of Macedon 
(Athen.pp.6, 81,699). 

Xatrona (Marne), a river in Gaul, which 
formed the boundary between Gallia Lug- 
dunensis and Belgica, and which falls into the 
Sequana, a little S. of Paris (Caes. B. O. L 1). 

KattXaei, a people in Germany, who dwelt 
on the E. bank of the Rhine, between the Main 
and the Lahn, and were a branch of the Chatti 
They were subdued by the Homans, who, in 
the reign of Claudius, had fortresses and silver- 
mines in their country. After the death of 
Nero they revolted against the Homans and 
took part with the Chatti and other German 
tribes in the siege of Moguntiaoum. (Tac. 
Germ. 29, Ann. xi. 20, Hist. nr. 87.) From this 
time they disappear from history; and their 
country was subsequently inhabited by the 
Alemanni. Their chief towns were Aquae 
Mattiacae ( Wiesbaden ), and Mattiacum (Mar- 
burg), which must not be confounded with 
Mattium, the capital of the Chatti. A sort of 
pomade called Mattiacae pilae was imported 
by the Homans from their country (Mart, 
xiv. 27 ; Diet, of Ant. art. Sapo). 

Xattlum ( Maden ), the chief town of the 
Chatti, situated on the Adrana (Eder), was 
destroyed by Germonious (Tao. Ann. i. 56). 

Xatflta, commonly called Mater Xatffta, 
was an old Italian goddess of the dawn, and 
her name is connected with mane, matutinus 
(Lucret. v. 656 ; Fest. p. 122). Like other 
goddesses of light, she was a goddess of child- 
birth and therefore invoked by women. Hence 
she was worshipped by married women at 
the Matralia on the 11th of June (Yarro, L. L. 
v. 106 ; Ov. Past. vi. 475). She was also 
worshipped as a goddess of the sea and of 
harbours, like Ino Leucothea, with whom she 
was identified. [Diet, of Ant. art. Matralia.] 
A temple was dedicated to Matuta at Home in' 
the Forum Boarium by king Servius, and was 
restored by the dictator Camillas, after the 
taking of Veii (Liv. v. 19, xxv. 7). Other noted 
seats of her worship were at Satricum in the 
Volsoian territory, and at Pisaurum (Liv. vi. 
88; O.I.L. i. 177). 

XaurSt&nla or Xaurlt&nia (* Mtwgowla: 
Mavpohnoi, Mcwpot , Maurusii, Maun), the 
W.-most of the divisions of N. Africa, lay be- 
tween the Atlantic on the W., the Mediter- 
ranean on the N., Numidia on the E., and 
Gaetulia on the S. ; but the districts embraced 
under the names of Mauretania and Nnmidia 
respectively were of very different extent at 
different periods. The earliest known inhabi- 
tants of all N. Africa W. of the Syrtes were the 
Gaetulians, who were displaced and driven 
inland by peoples of Asiatic origin, who axe 
found in the earliest historical accounts settled 
along the N. coast under various names ; their 
chief tribes being the Mauri or Maurusii, W. of 
the river Malva or Malubha (Muluia or Mo- 
halou ) ; thence the Massaesyiii, to (or nearly 
to) the river Ampeaga (Wady-eLKebir), and the 
Massylii between the Ampeaga and the Tusea 
( Waay-Zain ), the W. boundary of the Cartha- 
ginian territory. Of these people, the Mauri, 
who possessed a greater breadth of tortile 
country between the Atlas and theooasts, seem 
to have applied themselves move to the settled 
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y nrsu its of agriculture than their kindred neigh* 
bran cm the EL, whose unsettled warlike habits 
were moreover confirmed by their mater ex- 
posure to the intrusions of the Phoenician 
settlers. Hence arose a difference, which the 
Greeks marked by applying the general name 
of Noudffcf to the tribes between the Malva and 
the Tnsca ; whence came the Roman names o.' 
Nnmidia for the district, and Nuinidae for its 
people. [Numidia.] Thus Mauretania was at 
first only the country W. of the Malva, and 
corresponded to the later district of Mauretania 
Tingitana, and to the modern empire of 
Marocco, except that the latter extends further 
S. ; the ancient boundary on the S. was the 
Atlas. The Homans first became acquainted 
with the country during the war with Jugurtha, 
B.c 106 ; of their relations with it, till it became 
a Homan province, about 88, an account is given 
under Boccnus. During this period the king- 
dom of Mauretania had been increased by the 
addition of the W. part of Numidia, as far as 
Saldae, which Julius Caesar bestowed on Bogud, 
as a reward for his services in the African war. 
A new arrangement was made about 25, when 
Augustus gave Mauretania to Juba II., in 
exchange for his paternal kingdom of Numidia. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 28 ; Dio Cass. lix. 25 ; Suet. Cal . 
26 ; Strab. pp. 828, 881, 840.) Upon the murder 
of Juba's son, Ptolemaeus, by Caligula (a.d. 40), 
Mauretania became finally a Roman province, 
and was formally constituted as such oy Clau- 
dius, who added to it nearly half of what was 
still left of Numidia— namely, as far as the Am- 
psaga— and divided it into two parts, of which 
the W. was called Tingitana, from its capital 
Tingis ( Tangier)y and the E. Caesariensis from 
its capital Julia Caesarea {Zer shell), the boun- 
dary between them being the river Malva, the 
old limit of the kingdom of Bocchus I. (Dio 
Cass. lx. 9 ; Plin. v. 2 ; Tac. Hist. i. 11.) The 
latter corresponded to the W. and central part 
of the modern regency (and now French colony) 
of Algiers. These ‘ Mauretania© duae* were 
governed by an equestrian procurator. In the 
later division of the empire under Diocletian 
and Constantine, the E. part of Caesariensis, 
from Saldae to the Ampsaga, was erected into 
a new province, and called M. Sitifensis from 
the inland town of Sitifi ( Setif ) ; at the same 
time the W. province, M. Tingitana, seems to 
have been placed under the same government 
as Spain, so that we still find mention of the 
‘ Mauretaniae duae,' meaning now, however, 
Caesariensis and Sitifensis. From a.d. 429 to 
584 Mauretania was in the hands of the Van- 
dals, and in 650 and the following years it was 
conquered bv the Arabs. Its chief physical 
features ore described under Africa and Atlas. 
Mauri, p Mauretania.] 

Kaurieiahus, Junius, a Homan jurist, lived 
under Antoninus Pius (aj>. 188-161). HiB works 
are cited in the Digest. 

Maurlcus, Junius, an intimate friend of 
Pliny, was banished by Domitian, but recalled 
from exile by Nerva (Plin. Ep. iv. 22; Tac. 
Hist. iv. 40, Agr. 45). 

Mauritania. [Mauretania.] 

Kaurus. Terenti&nus. [Terentianus.] 
MaurusiL [Mauretania.] 

Xausilus or Xaussftlns (Mo hrwkos or MaAr- 
awAos), king of Caria, was the eldest son of 
Hecatomnus, whom he succeeded in the sove- 
reignty, b.c. 877. In 862 he took part in the 
general revolt of the satraps against Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, and availed himself of that oppor- 
tunity to extend, his dominions^ In. 858 he 
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joined with the Hhodians and others In the war 
waged by them against the Athenians, known 
by the name of the Social war. He died in 
858, leaving no children, and was succeeded by 
his wife and sister Artemisia. The extravagant 
grief of the latter for his death, and the honours 
she paid to his memory — especially by the erec- 
tion of the costly monument which was called 
from him the Mausoleum— are related else- 
where. [Artemisia.] (For an account of the 
Mausoleum, see Diet of Ant. s.v.) 

Mfivors. [Mars.] 

Maxentius, Homan emperor a.d. 806-812, 
whose full name was X. Aurelius Valerius 
Maxentius. He was the son of Maxunianua 
and Eutropia, and received in marriage the 
daughter oi Golerins; bathe was passed over 
in the division of the empire whioh followed the 
abdication of his father and Diocletian in 
a.d. 805. Maxentius, however, did not tamely 
acquiesce in this arrangement, and, being sup- 
ported by the praetorian troops, who had been 
recently deprived of their exclusive privileges, 
he was proclaimed emperor at Home in 806. 
He summoned his father, Maximianns, from his 
retirement in Lncania, who again assumed the 
purple. The military abilities of Maximianus 
were of great service to his son, who was of in- 
dolent and dissolute habits. Maximianus com- 
pelled the Caesar Severus, who had marched 
upon Home, to retreat in haste to Havenna, and 
soon afterwards treacherously put him to death 
(807). The emperor Galerius now marched in 
person against Home, but Maximianus com- 
pelled him likewise to retreat. Soon afterwards 
Maxentius, having shaken off his father's con- 
trol, crossed over to Africa, which he ravaged 
with fire and sword, because it had submitted 
to the independent authority of a certain 
Alexander. Upon his return to Home Maxen- 
tius openly aspired to dominion over all the 
Western provinces, and declared war against 
Constantine, alleging, as a pretext, that the 
latter had put to death his father Maximianus. 
He began to make preparations to pass into 
Gaul ; but Constantine anticipated his move- 
ments, and invaded Italy. The struggle was 
brought to a close by the defeat of Maxentius at 
Saxa Rubra, near Home, October 27th, 812. 
Maxentius tried to escape over the Milvian 
bridge into Home, but perished in the river. 
Maxentius is represented as a monster of 
rapacity, cruelty, and lust. (Zos. ii. 9-18 ; Zonar. 
xif. 88, xiii. 1.) 

K&xillla, a town in Hispania Boetica, where 
bricks were made so light as to swim upon water. 
See Calentum. 

Maxima Oaesariensis. [Britannia.] 

Maximianopdlis (MafifuavofaroKis : O. T. 
Haded Bimmon). 1. A city of Palestine, in the 
valley of Megidao, a little to the S W. of Megiddo. 
—8. Also called Porsulae, a town in Thrace 
on the Via Egnatia, NE. of Abdera (Procop. 
de Aed. iv. 11). 

Maximi&nus. I., Homan emperor, a.d. 286- 
805, whose full name was X. Aurelius Valeriuf 
Maximianus. He woe bom of humble parents 
in Pannonia, and had acquired such fame by his 
services in the army, that Diocletian selected 
this rough soldier for his eolleagne, and 
created him first Caesar (285), and then Augus- 
tus (286), conferring at the same time the 
honorary appellation of Hereulius, while he 
himself assumed that of Jovius. The subse- 
quent history of M a ximi a n has been folly 
detailed in former articles. [Dioclstianub ; 
Constantinub I. ; Maxentius.! It is sufficient 
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to relate here that, after haring been oompelled kick break the leg, of a hone (Script Aug. 
to abdicate, at Milan (805), he was again in- Mawimin. Duo\ Herodian, vii. viii.).— -IX, Bo- 
vested with the imperial title by his son Max- man emperor 805-814, originally oalled D&sa, 
entius, in the following year (806), to whom he and subsequently Galenas Valerias Mtxl- 
rendered imp ortant services in the war with minni. He was the nephew of Galerius by a 
Severns ana Galerius. Having been expelled sister, and in early life was a shepherd in his 
from Borne shortly afterwards by his son, he native Illyria. Having entered the army, he 
took refuge in Gaul with Constantine, to whom rose to the highest rank in the service ; and 
he had given his daughter Fausta in marriage, upon the abdication of Diooletian in 805, he was 
Here he again attempted to resume the im- adopted by Galerius and reoeived the title of 
periol throne, but was easily deposed by Con- Caesar, in 808 Galerius gave him the title of 
stantine (808). Two years afterwards he en- Augustus; and on the death of the latter in 
deavoured to induce his daughter Fausta to 811, Maximinus and Licinius divided the East 
destroy her husband, and was in consequence between them. In 818 Maximinus attacked the 
oompelled by Constantine to put an end to his dominions of Licinius, who hod gone to Milan, 
own life (Zosim. ii. 7-11 ; Zonar. xii. 81-88). — to marry the sister of Constantine. He was, 
IX., Boman emperor, a.d. 805-811, usually called however, defeated by Licinius near Heraclea, 
Galerius. His full name was Galerius Va- and fled to Tarsus, where he soon after died, 
lerius Maximianos. He was bom near Sardica Maximinus surpassed all his contemporaries 
in Dacia, and was the son of a shepherd. He in the profligacy of his private life, in the 
rose from the ranks to the highest commands in general cruelty of his administration, and in the 
the army, and was appointed Caesar by Dio- hatred with which he persecuted the Christians, 
cletian, along with Constantins Chlorus, in 292. (Zosim. ii. 8 ; Euseb. H. E. ix. 2.) 

At the same time he was adopted by Diooletian, Maximus. 1. Of Ephesus or Smyrna, one 
whose daughter Valeria he received in marriage, of the teachers of the emperor Julian, to whom 
and was entrusted with the command of Illyria he was introduced by Aedesius. Maximus was 
and Thrace. In 297 he undertook an expe- a philosopher of the Neo-Platonio school, and, 
dition against the Persian monarch Nerses, in like many others of that school, both believed 
which he was unsuccessful, but in the following in and practised magic. On the accession of 
year (298) he defeated Norses with great slaugh- Julian, Maximus was held in high honour at 
ter, and compelled him to conclude a peace, the court, and accompanied the emperor on his 
Upon the abdication of Diooletian and Maximian fatal expedition against the Persians, which he 

r ), Galerius became Augustus or emperor, had prophesied would be successful. In 864 
807 he made an unsuooeBsful attempt to he was oooused of paving caused by sorcery the 
recover Italy, which had owned the authority of illnesB of the emperors Valens and Valentinian, 
the usurper Maxentius. [Maxentiub.] He died and was thrown into prison, where he was ex- 
in 811. He was a cruel persecutor of the posed to oruel tortures. He owed his liberation 
Christians ; and it was at his instigation that to the philosopher Themistius. In 871 
Diocletian issued the ordinance (808) which for ’ Maximus was aocused of taking part in a con- 
so many, years deluged the world with innooent spiracy against Valens, and was put to death 
blood. TZosim. ii. 8-11 ; Zonar. xii. 81-84 ; (Amm. Marc. xxix. 1).— 2. Of Epirus, or per- 
EuBeb. li. E. x. 1-3.) haps of Byzantium, was also an instructor of 

Maximinus. I., Boman emperor a.d. 285- the emperor Julian in philosophy and heathen 
888, whose full name was C. Julius Verus theology. He wrote in Greek, De iriaolubilibua 
Maximinus, was bom in a village on the con- Oppoaitionibua , published by H. Stephanus, 
fines of Thrace, of barbarian parentage. Brought Paris, 1554, appended to the edition of Diony- 
up as a shepherd, he attracted the attention of sius Halicarnassus, as well as other works. 
Septimius Severus, by his gigantic stature and Maximus, F&blus. 1. Q. Fabius Maximus 
marvellous feats of strength, and was permitted Bullianus, was the son of M. Fabius Am- 
to enter the army. He rose to the highest rank bustus, consul b.c. 860. Fabius was master of 
in the service ; and on the murder of Alexander the horse to the dictator L. Papirius Cursor in 
Severus by the troops in Gaul (285), he was 825, whose anger he incurred by giving battle 
proclaimed emperor. He immediately bestowed to the Samnites during the dictator's absence, 
the title of Caesar on his son Maximus. During and contrary to his orders. Victory availed 
his reign he carried on war against the Germans Fabius nothing in exoulpation. A hasty flight 
with success; but his government was charac- to Rome, where the senate, the people, and his 
terised by a degree of oppression and cruelty aged father interceded for him with Papirius, 
hitherto unexampled. The Roman world at barely rescued his life, but could not avert his 
length tired of this monster. The senate and degradation from office. (Liv. viii. 29-85 ; Val. 
the provinces gladly acknowledged the two Max. ii. 7.) In 822 Fabins obtained his first 
Goxdiani, who had been proclaimed emperors consulship. It was the second year of the 
iu Africa; and after their death the senate second Samnite war, and Fabins was the most 
itself proclaimed Maximus and Balbinus em- eminent of the Roman generals in that long 
perors (288). As soon as Maximinus heard and arduous struggle for the empire of Italy, 
of the elevation of the Gordians, he hastened In 815 he was dictator, and was completely 
from his winter-quarters at Sirmium. Having defeated by the Samnites at Lautulae. In 310 
crossed the Alps, he laid siege to Aqnileia, and he was consul for the second time, and carried 
was there slain by his own soldiers along with on the war against the EtruBc&ns. In 808 he 
his son Maximus, in April. The most extra- was consul a third time, is said to have 
ordinary tales axe related of the physical powers defeated the Samnites and Umbrians. (Liv. 
of Maximinus, which are almost moredible. His ix. 22-42 ; Diod. xx. 27-44.) He was oensor in 
Wfiht exceeded eight feet. The oiroumferenoe 804, when he seems to have confined the liber- 
of his thumb was equal to that of a woman's tini to the four city tribes, and to have increased 
wrist, so that the bracelet of his wife served the political importance of the equites (Liv, 
nun for a ring. It is said that he was able ix. 46). In 297 he was consul for the fifth 
. ^-handed to drag a loaded waggon, could time, 'and in 296 for the sixth time. In the 
,, with his fist knock out the teeth, sad with a latter year he commanded at the great battle 
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of Sentinum, when the combined armies of the 
Samuites, Gauls, Etruscans, and Umbrians 
were defeated by the Romans. (Liv. x. 21-80.) 
-8. Q. Fabius Maximal ©urges, or the 
Glutton, from the dissoluteness of his youth, 
son of the last. His mature manhood atoned 
for his early irregularities. (Juv. vi. 267; 
Macrob. ii. 9.) He was consul 292, and was 
completely defeated by the Pentrian Samnites. 
He escaped degradation from the consulate, 
only through his father's offer to serve as his 
lieutenant for the remainder of the war. In a 
second battle the consul retrieved his reputa- 
tion, and was rewarded with a triumph, of 
which the most remarkable feature was old 
Fabius riding beside his son’s chariot. (Plut. 
Fab. 24 ; Dionys. xvi. 16.) He was consul the 
second time 276. Shortly afterwards he went 
as legatus from the senate to Ptolemy Phil- 
adelpnuB, king of Egypt. He was consul a 
third time, 265.-8. Q. Fabius Maximus, with 
the agnomens Verrucosus, from a wart on his 
upper lip, Ovicula, or the Lamb, from the 
mildness or apathy of his temper, and Cuno- 
tator, from his caution in war, was grandson 
of Fabius Gurges (Plut. Fab. i. ; Varr. It. B. 
ii. 1). He was consul for the first time 288, 
when Liguria was his province; censor 280; 
consul a second time 228 ; opposed the agrarian 
law of C. Flominius 227 ; was dictator for hold- 
ing the comitia in 221 ; and in 218 was legatus 
from the senate to Carthage, to demand repara- 
tion for the attack on Saguntum. In 217, 
immediately after the defeat at Trasimenus, 
Fabius was appointed dictator. From this 
period, bo long as the war with Hannibal was 
merely defensive, Fabius became the leading 
man at Borne. On taking the field he laid 
down a simple and immutable plan of action. 
He avoided all direct encounter with the 
enemy ; moved his camp from highland to 
highland, where the Numidian horse and 
Spanish infantry could not follow him ; watched 
Hannibal’s movements with unrelaxing vigil- 
ance, and cut off his stragglers and foragers. 
The narratives of his enclosure of Hannibal in 
one of the upland valleys between Coles and 
the Vultumus, and the Carthaginian’s adroit 
escape by driving oxen with blazing faggots 
fixed to their horns up the hill-sides, are well- 
known. But at Borne and in his own camp the 
caution of Fabius was misinterpreted. It is 
probable, also, that a more forward strategy 
was now advisable to prevent Hannibal from 
carrying out his projects, though the tactics of 
Fabius were of the highest value in order to give 
the Romans time to regain some confidence after 
Trasimene. The expedient, however, which was 
adopted was absurd : the people divided the com- 
mand between him and M. Minucius Bufus, his 
master of the horse. Minucius was speedily 
entrapped, and would have been destroyed by 
Hannibal had not Fabius generously hastened 
to his rescue. Fabius was consul for the third 
time in 215, and for the fourth time in 214. In 
218 he served as legatus to his own son, Q. 
Fabius, consul in that year, and an anecdote is 
preserved which exemplifies the strictness of 
the Roman discipline. On entering the camp 
at SueBsula, Fabius advanced on horseback to 
greet his son. He was passing the lictors when 
the consul sternly bade him dismount. * My 
son,' exclaimed the elder Fabius, ‘ I wished to 
see whether you would remember that you were 
consul.’ (Liv. xxiv. 44.) Fabius was consul 
for the fixth time in 209, in which year he 
retook Taxentum. In the closing years of the 


second Punic war Fabius appears to less 
advantage. The war had become aggressive 
(and rightly so) under a new raoe of generals. 
Fabius disapproved of the new tactics ; he 
dreaded the political supremacy of Scipio, and 
was his uncompromising opponent in his Boheme 
of invading Africa. He died in 208. (Life 
by Plutarch; Pol. iii. 87-106; Liv. xx.-xxx.; 
Appian, Annih . 11-16 ; Cic. de Sen. 4, 17.)— 4. 
Q. Fabius Maximus, elder son of the preceding, 
was praetor 214 and consul 218. He was 
legatus to the consul M. Livius Salinator 207. 
He died soon after this period, and his funeral 
oration was pronounced by his father. (Cic. 
N. 2). iii. 82.)— 6. Q. Fabius Maximus Aemi- 
lianus, was by birth the eldest son of L. Aemi- 
lius Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, and was 
adopted by No. 8. Fabius served under his 
father (AemiliuB) in the Macedonian war, 168, 
and was despatched by him to Rome with the 
news of his victory at Pydna. (Pol. xxix. 6.) 
He was praetor in Sicily 149-148, and consul 
in 145. Spain was his province, where he 
encountered, and at length defeated, Viriathus. 
Fabius was the pupil ana patron of the historian 
Polybius. (Pol. xviii., xxxii. 8-10; Liv. xliv. 

85. )— 8 . Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogious, 
son of the last. He was consul 121 ; and he 
derived his surname from the victory which he 
gained in this year over the Allobroges and 
their ally, Bituitus, king of the Arvemi in 
Gaul. He was censor in 108. He was an 
orator and a man of letters. (Cic. pro Mur. 

86, 75 ; Plin. vii. 166.)— 7. Q. Fabius Maximus 
Servilianus, was adopted from the gens Ser- 
vilia by No. 6. He was uterine brother of Cn. 
Servilius C&epio, consul in 141. He himself 
was consul in 142, when he carried on war with 
Viriathus. (Appian, JEftro. 70.) 

Maximus, Magnus Clemens, Roman em- 
peror, a.d. 888-888, in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, 
was a native of Spain. He was proclaimed 
emperor by the legions in Britain in 888, and 
forthwith crossed over to Gaul to oppose 
Gratian, who was defeated by Maximus, and 
was shortly afterwards put to death. Theo- 
dosius found it expedient to recognise Maximus 
as emperor of Gaul, Britain, and Spain, in order 
to secure Valentinian in the possession of Italy. 
Maximus, however, aspired to the undivided 
empire of the West, and accordingly in 887 he 
invaded Italy at the head of a formidable army. 
Valentinian was unable to resist him, and fled 
to Theodosius in the East. Theodosius forth- 
with prepared to avenge his colleague. In 888 
he forced his way through the None Alps, took 
Aquileia by storm and there put Maximus to 
death. Victor, the son of MaxhnuB, was de- 
feated and slain in Gaul by Arbogates, the 
general of Theodosius. (Zosim. iv. 85 ff. ; Oros. 
vii. 84 ff.) 

Maximus, Petronlus, Roman emperor, a.d. 
456, belonged to a noble Roman family, and 
enjoyed some of the highest offices of state 
under Honorius and Valentinian III. In con- 
sequence of the violence offered to his wife by 
Valentinian, MoximuB formed a conspiracy 
against this emperor, who was assassinated, 
and Maximus himself proclaimed emperor in 
his stead. His reign, however, lasted only two 
or three months. Having forced Eudoxia, the 
widow of Valentinian, to marry him, she re- 
solved to avenge the death of her former hus- 
band, and accordingly Genseric was invited to 
invade Italy. When Genseric landed at the 
mouth of the Tiber, Maximus was slain by a 
band of Burgundian mercenaries, commanded 
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4, 5 i Sidon. J&p. i. », ii. 18.) 
i Flan&des. [Planupes.] 
Maximus Tyrlui, a native of Tyre, a Greek 
rhetorician and Platonic philosopher, lived 
daring the reigns of the Antonines and of 
Commodus. Some writers suppose that he was 
one of the tutors of M. Aurelius; but it is more 
probable that he was a different person from 
Claudius Maximus, the Stoic, who was the 
tutor of this emperor. Maximus Tyrius appears 
to have spent the greater part of his life in 
Greece, but he visited Rome once or twice. 
There are extant forty-one Dissertations 
(AraA4£c*s or Adyot) of Maximus Tjrrius on theo- 
logical, ethical and other philosophical subjects, 
written in an easy and pleasing style, but jnot 
‘t depth of 


characterised by much < 
best edition is by Reiske, 
Valerius. 


thought. The 
lips. 1774-5, 2 vols. 
[Valerius.] 


Maximus, V< 
ifaveia, [Ajdes.] 

Masses (Md^m), a people of N. Africa, on 
the coast of the Lesser Syrtis, on the W. bank 
of the river Triton, who claimed descent from 
the Trojans. They shaved the right side of the 
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other writers, by Hecate, the daughter of Penes. 
(Hes. Th. 961; Apollod. h 9, 98; Died. iv. 45). 
1 She was oelebrated for her skill in magic. The 
most important parts of her story are given 
under Absybtus, Aroonautae, and Jason. It 
is enough to state here that when Jason came 
to fetch the golden fleeoe, she fell in love with 
! the hero, assisted him in accomplishing the ob- 
! ject for which he had visited Colchis, and after- 
| wards fled with him as his wife to Greece; that 
they were driven from Iolcus because she had 
j deceived the daughters of Pelias into killing 
their father [see p. 458, b], and went to Corinth, 
I where Medea, having been deserted by Jason 
! for the youthful daughter of Creon, king of 
Corinth, took fearful vengeance upon her 
! faithless spouse by murdering the two children 
whom she had by him, and by destroying his 
young wife by a poisoned garment; and that 
she then fled to Athens in a chariot drawn by 
winged dragons. So far her story haB been 
related in the articles mentioned above. Her 
1 flight from Corinth is represented in the an- 
i nexed cut. The old man on the left is Creon ; 
, before him is his daughter Creusa falling to 



Medea. (From a sarcophagus at Meatna. Carll, DUterUuiontdue, Mantova, 1786.) 


head, and painted their bodies with vermilion. 
(Hdt. iv. 191.) 

Mai&ca. [Caesarea, No. 1.] 

Masara (M a(dpa: Mafo peuoi: Mazeara ), a 
town on the W. coast of Sicily, situated on a 
river of the same name, between Lilybaeum 
and Selinus, and founded by the latter city, 
was taken by the Romans in the first Punic war 
(Diod. xiii. 54, xxiii. 9). 

Malice* (Mdfircs), a people of N. Africa, in 
Mauretania Caesariensis, on the S. slope of M. 
Zalacus (Ptol. iv. 2, 19 ; Lucan, iv. 681). They, 
os well as the Maxyeb, axe thought to be the 
ancestors of the Amaxirght. 

Meoybema (MiffrijBcova : Mijievfiepyatos : 
Molivo), a town of Macedonia in Chaloidice, at 
the head of the Toronaio gulf, E. of Olynthus, 
of which it was the seaport. From this town 
part of the Toronaic gulf was subsequently 
called Sinus Mecybernaeus. (Hdt vii. 122; 
Thuc. v. 89 ; Strab. p. 880.) 

M4d&ba (M^8o 0a), a city of Peraea in Pales- 
tine. 


the ground; then the children of Medea in 
front of a terminal head of Neptune; then 
Medea with sword in hand ; and finally Medea 
making off in the serpent-car. At Athens she 
is said to have married King Aegeus, or to 
have been beloved by Sisyphus. Zeus him- 
self is said to have sued for her, but in vain, 
because Medea dreaded the anger of Hera ; and 
the latter rewarded her by promising immor- 
tality to her children. Her children are, ac- 
cording to some accounts, Mermerns, Pheres 
or Thessalus, Aloimenes, and Tisander ; accord- 
ing to others, she hod seven sons and seven 
daughters, while others mention only two 
children, Modus (some call him PolyxenuB) and 
Eriopis, or one son, Argus. (Apo!I »i. i. 9, 28; 
Dioa. iv. 54.) Respecting her flight from 
Corinth, there are different traditions. In the 
Attic story, she fled to Athens and married 
Aegeus, but when it was discovered that she 
plotted to poison Theseus she escaped and went 
to Asia, the inhabitants of which were called 


Mftdaura, Ad Medlra, or Amed5ra (Eaidra), 
a city of N. Africa, on the borders of Numidia 
and Byaacena ; a Roman colony, and the birth- 
place of Appuleius. (Appul. ApoU p. 448 
Ptol. iv. 8, 80; Prooop. as £ed. vi. 6.) 


’Cobhisj by the 


ter of AeStes, king of 
Idyia, or, according to 


after her Medes (Pans. ii. 8, 7; Plut. The*, 
12 ; Ov. Met. vii. 891). Others relate that rite 
first fled from Corinth to Heracles at Thebes, 
who had promised her hiB assistance while yet 
in Colchis, in case of Jason being unfaithful to 
her. She cured Heracles, who was seised with 
madness ; and as he could not afford her the 
assistance he had promised she went to Athena# 
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(Diod. It. 54.) She Is ssid to have given birth 
to her son Modus after her arrival in Asia, 
where she had married a king ; whereas others 
state that her son Medns aocompanied her 
from Athens to Colchis, where her son slew 
Parses, and restored her father Aeetes to his 
kingdom. The restoration of AeetoB, however, 
is attributed by some to Jason, who accom- 
panied Medea to Colchis. (Diod. iv. 55 ; Toe. 
Ann. vi. 41 ; Hyg. Fab. 26 ; Just. xlii. 2.) 
Another legend makes her the wife of Achilles 
in Elysium (Schol. ad Eur. Med. 10, ad Ap. 
Rh. iv. 814). 

H&d&dn (Mf5e<£y : McSe^vtos). 1. Or Median 
(Katuna), a town in the interior of Acamania, 
near the road which led from Limnaea to Stratos 
(Thuc. iii. 106 ; Pol. ii. 2, 8). — 2. A town on the 
coast of Phocis near Antioyra, destroyed in the 
Sacred war, and never rebuilt (PauB. x. 8, 2). 
—8. A town in Boeotia, mentioned by Homer, 
situated at the foot of Mt. Phoenicus, near On- 
chestus and the lake Copais (U. ii. 501 ; Strab. 
p. 410),— 4. A town of the Labeates in Dal- 
matia, near Scodra (Liv. xliv. 28). 

Media (t^ MrjSla : Mf/fos, Medus), an important 
country of W. Asia, occupying the extreme W. 
of the great table-land of Iran, and lying 
between Armenia on the N. and NW., Assyria 
and Susiana on the W. and SW., Persis on the 
8., the great desert of Aria on the E., and 
Parthia, Hyrcania, and the Caspian on the NE. 
Its boundaries were, on the N. the Araxes, on 
the W. and SW. the range of mountains called 
Zagros and Parachoatras (Mts. of Kurdistan 
and Louriatan), which divided it from the 
Tigris and Euphrates valley, on the E. the 
Desert, and on the NE. the Caspii Montes 
( "Elburz M.), the country between which and the 
Caspian, though reckoned as a part of Media, 
was possessed by the Gelae, Mardi, and other 
independent tribes. Media thus corresponded 
nearly to the modem province of lrak-Ajemi. 
It was for the most part a fertile country, pro- 
ducing wine, figs, oranges and citrons, and 
honey, and supporting on excellent breed of 
horses. It was well peopled, and was altogether 
one of the most important provinces of the 
ancient Persian empire. (Strab. pp. 522-526.) 
After the Macedonian conquest, it was divided 
into two parts, Great Media ( ^ utydKrj M 178(a), 
and Atropatene. [Atropatene.J The earliest 
history of Media is involved in much obscurity. 
Herodotus and Ctesias (in Diodorus) give 
different chronologies for its early kings (Hdt. 
i. 95 ; Diod. ii. 24, 82). Ctesias makes Akbaceb 
the founder of the monarchy, about B.c. 842, 
and reckons eight kings from him to the over- 
throw of the kingdom by CyruB. Herodotus 
reckons only four kings of Media : namely, (1) 
Deioces, b.c. 710-657 ; (2) Phraobtes, 657-685 ; 
(8) Cyaxabes, 685-595; (4) Astyaoes, 595-560. 
The last king was dethroned by a revolution 
which transferred the supremacy to the Persians, 
who had formerly been the subordinate people 
in the united Medo-Persian empire. [Cyrus.] 
The Modes made more than one attempt to re- 
gain their supremacy ; the usurpation of the 
Hagian Pseuao-Smerdis was no doubt such an 
attempt [Magi] ; and another occurred in the 
reign of Darius II., when the Medes revolted, 
but were soon subdued (b.c. 408). With the 
rest of the Persian empire, Media fell under the 
power of Alexander; it next formed a part of 
the kingdom of the Seleucidae, from whom it 
was conquered by the Parthians, in the second 
century s.c., from which time it belonged to 
the Parthian, and then to the later Persian 
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empire. The people of Media were a branch 
of the Indo-Gerraanic family, and nearly allied 
to the Persians; their language was a dialed 
of the Zend, ana their religion the Magian. 
According to Herodotus they were at first 
called Aru (Hdt. vii. 62). They were divided into 
six tribes, the Buzae, Parataceni, Struchates, 
Arizanti, Budii, and Magi. In the early period 
of their history, they were eminent warriors, 
especially as mounted archers (Xen. Anab . ii. 
1, 7) ; but the long prevalence of peace, wealth 
and luxury reduced them to a by-word for 
effeminacy. — It is important to notice the use 
of the names Medal and Kedi by the Roman 
poets, for the nations of Asia E. of the Tigris in 
general, and the Parthians in particular (Hor. 
Oel. ii. 16, 6). 

Mediae Kurus (rh Mii&tas KaXoltfuvov r*?xos ), 
an artificial wall, which ran from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, at the point where they approach 
nearest, a little above 88° N. lat. and divided 
Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It is described 
by Xenophon {Anab. ii. 4), as being twenty 
parasangB long, 100 feet high, ana twenty 
thiok, and was built of baked bricks, cemented 
with asphalt. Its erection was ascribed to 
Semiramis, and hence it was also called 
JSeuipduiSor ftiarcfyur/aa. (Strab. pp. 80, 529.) 

Kecu51&num (Mediolanensis), more fre- 
quently called by Greek writers MedioUtalum 
(M t&io\drtoy), the names of several cities 
founded by the Celts. 1. (Milan), the capital 
of the Insubres in Gallia Transpodana, was 
situated in an extensive plain between the rivers 
Ticinus and Addua (lav. v. 84; Strab. p. 218). 
It was taken by the Romans b.c. 222, and after- 
wards became a mnnicipium (Pol. ii. 84 ; Eutrop. 
iii. 6; Oros. iv. 18; Toe. Hist. i. 70; Plin. iii. 
188). It was a head-quarters of military 
government in North Italy from which the 
movements of the barbarians across the Alps 
conld be watched, as appears even in the time 
of Augustus (Suet. Aug. 20). On the new 
division of the empire mode by Diocletian, it 
became tlie residence of his colleague Maximi- 
onus, and continued to be the usual residence 
of the emperors of the West (Eutrop. ix. 27 ; 
Zos. ii. 10, 17), till the irruption of Attila — who 
took and plundered the town — induced them to 
transfer the seat of government to the more 
inaccessible town of Ravenna. Mediolanum 
was at this time one of the first cities of the 
empire ; it possessed an imperial mint, and was 
the seat of an archbishopric. It is celebrated 
in ecclesiastical history as the see of St. 
Ambrose. On the fall of the Western empire, 
it became the residence of Theodoric the Great 
and the capital of the Ostrogothio kingdom, 
and surpassed even Rome itself in populous- 
ness ana prosperity. It received a fearful blow 
in a.d. 589, when, in consequence of having 
sided with Belisarius, it was taken by the Goths 
under Vitiges, a great part of it destroyed, and 
its inhabitants put to the sword (Prooop. JB.G. 
ii. 8, 21). It, however, gradually recovered from 
the effects of this blow, and was a place of im- 
portance under the Lombards,— 9. (Saintes), a 
town of the Sautones in Aquitonia, NE. of the 
mouth of the Garumna; subsequently colled 
San tones after the people, whence its modem 
name (Strab. p. 190 ; Amm. Marc. xv. 11).— S. 
(CMteau M&ittan ), a town of the Bitnriges 
Cnbi in Aquitania, NE. of the town last men- 
tioned.— 4. (Evreux), a town of the Aulerd 
Eburovices m the N. of Gallia Lugdunenaig, 8. 
of tiie Sequana, on the road from Rotomagus 
to Lutetia Parisiorum; subsequently called. 
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Civii&a Ebtoieorum, whence its modem name 
(Ptol. ii. 8, 11).— 8. A town of the Segusiani in 
tile S. of Gallia Lngdunensie.— 6. A town in 
Gallia Belgica, on the road from Colonia Tro- 
jana to Colonia Agrippina.— 7. ( Malpaa ?), a 
town in Britain between Deva {Chester) and 
Urioonium (Wroxeter). 

Xediomatrlci, a people in the SE. of Gallia 
Belgica on the Mosolla, S. of the Treviri, 
originally extended to the Rhine, but in the 
time of Augustus they had been driven from 
this river by the Vangiones, Nemetes, and other 
German tribes. Their chief town was Divodu- 
rum {Mete). (Caes. B.O. iv. 10; Strab. p. 198.1 

Xediterr&neum Mare. [In teen um Mabe.) 

Meditrlna, a Roman divinity of the art of 
healing, in whose honour the festival of the 
Meditrinalia was celebrated in the month of 
October (Diet of Ant, art. Meditrinalia). 

Xedma, or Xeima (Me Spa, Mltrua), a Greek 
city of Southern Italy on the w. coast of 
Bruttii, founded by the Locrians (Strab. 
p. 256 ; Scyl. p. 4). Its name is probably pre- 
served in the river Mesiina. 

Xedd&cus or Medft&cus, a river in Venetia 
in the N. of Italy, formed by the union of two 
rivers, the Medoacus Major ( Brenta ) and 
Medoacus Minor (Bacchiglione), which fallB 
into the Adriatic sea near Edron, the harbour 
of Patavium (Liv. x. 2 ; Plin. iii. 121). 

Xedobriga (Marvao, on the frontiers of Por- 
tugal), a town in Lusitania, on the road from 
Emerita to Scalabis (Bell. Alex. 48 ; Plin, iv. 118). 

X6d5cus. [Amadocus.1 

X6d6n (MfSuv). 1. Son of Oileus, and 
brother of the lesser Ajax, fought against Troy, 
and was slain by Aeneas (17. ii. 727, xiii. 698, xv. 
882). — 2. Son of Codrus. [Codbus.] 

EKdfili, a people in Aquitania, S. of the 
mouth of the Garumna, in the modem Medoc. 
There were excellent oysters found on their 
shores (Auson. Epist. iv. v. vii). 

Medulli, a people on the E. frontier of Gallia 
Narbonensis and in the Maritime Alps, in whose 
country the Druentia ( Durance ) and Duria 
(Dora Biparia) took their rise (Strab. p. 208). 

Xedulfra (Medulllnus : Sant ' Angelo), a 
colony of Alba, in the land of the SabineB, situ- 
ated between the Tiber and the Anio. Tar- 
quinius Priscus incorporated their territory 
with the Roman state (Liv. i. 88, 88 ; Dionys. 
ii. 86, vi. 84). 

Xedulllnus, Furlus, an ancient patrician 
family at Rome, the members of which held 
the highest offices of state in the early times of 
the republic (Liv. ii. 89, 48, 54). 

Xedullui, a mountain in Hispania Tarra- 
eonensis, near the Minius (Plor. iv. 12). 

X6dus, a son of Medea. [Medea.] 

( XSdus (MrjSos), a small river of Persis, flow- 
ing from the confines of Media, and falling into 
the Araxes near Persepolis (Strab. p. 729). 

Xedfisa. [Gobgones.] 

Xegab&xus or Xegabysus (McydfaCos, 
M*yd$v(os). 1. One of the seven Persian nobles 
who conspired against the Magian Smerdis, b.c. 
621. Darius left him with an army in Europe, 
when he rftcrossed the Hellespont, on his return 
from Scythia, 506. He subdued Perinthus and 
the other'oities on the Hellespont and the coast 
of Thrace (Hdt. iii. 70, iv. 148, v. 1-16).— 2. Son 
of Zopyrus, and grandson of the above, was one 
of the commanders in the army of Xerxes, 480. 
He afterwards commanded the army sent against 
tfaAtihenians in Egypt, 468 (Hdt. vii. 82 ; Thuo. 

Xsfafcoec&us, 0., was tried together with 
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T. Albucius for extortion in Sardinia (Cxe. 
Fragm. pro Scaur, ii. 40), apparently one of 
the Catilmarian conspirators (Cic. ad Att. ii. 7). 

Xeg&eles (McyaK\rjs). 1. A name borne by 
several of the Alcmaeonidoe. The most import- 
ant of these was the Megacles who put to death 
Cylon and his adherents, after they hod taken 
refuge at the altar of Athene, b.c. 612. [Cylon.] 
—2. A Syracusan, brother of Dion, and brother- 
in-law of the elder Dionysius. He accompanied 
Dion in his flight from Syracuse, 858, and after- 
wards returned with him to Sicily. 

XSgaera. [Eumenides.] 

MSgalla or Xeg&ris, a small island in the 
Tyrrhene sea, ( opposite Neapolis (Plin. iii. 82). 

Xegal5p51lS (rj Mc7dA.11 ir6\is, MeyoAcforoAts : 
MeyaKoirohtrrjs). 1. (Sinano), the most recent, 
but the most important of the cities of Arcadia, 
was founded on the advice of Epominondas, 
after the battle of Leuctra, b.c. 871, and was 
formed out of the inhabitants of thirty-eight 
villages. It was situated in the district 
Maenalia, near the frontiers of Messenia, on 
the river Helisson, which flowed through the 
city, dividing it into two nearly equal parts. 
It stood on the site of the ancient town Orestion 
or Orestia ; was fifty stadia (six miles) in cir- 
cumference; and contained, when it was be- 
sieged by Polysperchon, about 15,000 men 
capable of bearing arms, which would give us 
a population of about 70,000 inhabitants. 
Megalopolis was for a time subject to the Mace- 
donians ; but soon after the death of Alexander 
the Great, it was governed by a series of native 
tyrants, the last of whom, Lydiodes, voluntarily 
resigned the government, and united the city 
to the Achaean League, b.c. 234. It became in 
consequence opposed to Sparta, and was taken 
and plundered by Cleomenes, who killed or 
drove into banishment all its inhabitants, and 
destroyed a great part of the city, 222. After 
the battle of Sellasia in the following year, it 
was restored by Philopoemen, who again col- 
lected the inhabitants ; but it never recovered 
its former prosperity. Philopoemen and the his- 
torian Polybius were natives of Megalopolis. The 
ruins of its theatre, once the largest in Greece, 
are important in archaeology, particularly as 
regards the disputed question of a raised stage. 
The excavations of 1890-91 by the British School 
of Athens have explored the theatre, and dis- 
covered the ground plan of the adjoining Ther- 
silion or great assembly hall of the Arcadians, 
and of the Agora and temple of Zeus across the 
river.— 2. A town in Caria. [Aphbodisias.]— 3. 
A town in Pontus. [Sebastia.)— 4. A town in 
the N. of Africa, in Byzacena; it was taken and 
destroyed by Agathocles. 

Xeganlra. [Metaniba.] 

Megapenthes (Meymrivihjr). 1. Son of Proe- 
tus, father of Anaxagoras and Iphianira, and 
king of Argos. He exchanged his dominion for 
that of Perseus, bo that the latter received 
Tiryns instead of Argos. (Paus. ii. 18, 4; 
Apollod. ii. 4.) — 2. Son of Menelaus by an 
Aetolian slave, Pieris or Teridae. Menelaus 
brought about a marriage between Megapenthes 
and a daughter of Aleotor. According to a 
Rhodian tradition, Megapenthes expelled Helen 
from Argos, who thereupon fled to Polyxo at 
Rhodes. (Od. iv. 11 ; Pans. iii. 19, 2.) 

wife of Heracles. [See p. 896, a.] 

X&g&ra (rk Miyapa, in Lat. Megara, -ae, and 
pi. Megara, -orum : Mtyaps&s, Megarensis). 1. 
(Megara), the capital of Mbgabib, was situated 
8 stadia (1 mile) from the sea opposite the island 
Salamis, about 26 miles from Athens and 81 
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miles {com Corinth. It consisted of three ports: 
(1) the ancient Pelasgian citadel, called Carta , 
said to have been built by Car, the son of 
Phoroneus, which was situated on a hill NW. 
of the later city. This citadel contained the 
ancient and celebrated Megaton (fi4yapov) or 
temple of Demeter, from which the town is 
supposed to have derived its name. (Paus. i. 
39, 5.) (2) The modem citadel, situated on a 
lower hill to the SW. of the preceding, and called 
Alcathoe , from its reputed founder Alcathous, 
son of Pelops (Paus. i. 42 ; Ov. Met. vii. 448, viii. 
7). (8) The town properly so called, situated at 
the foot of the two citadels, said to have been 
founded by the Pelopidae under Alcathous, and 
subsequently enlarged by a Doric colony under 
Alethes and Atheinenes at the time of Codrus. 
Its seaport waB Nisaea (NiVaia), which was 
connected with Megara by two walls, eight 
Btadia in length, built by the Athenians when 
they had possession of Megara, B.c. 461-445 
(Thuc. i. 108) ; but as Pegae also belonged to 
the Megarians they, like the Corinthians, had 
ports on both seas, and a through traffic. 
Nisaea is said to have been built by Nisus, the 
son of Pandion ; and the inhabitants of Megara 
are sometimes called Nisaean Megarians (ol 
N ureuot MeyapcTs) to distinguish them from the 
Hyblaean Megarians (of 'T&\aioi Mtyaptts) in 
Sicily. In front of Nisaea lay the small island 
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democratic&l form of government es tablished 

g lut Q. Or. 18). After the Persian wars, 
egara was for some time at war with Corinth, 
and was thus led to form an allianoe with 
Athens, and to receive an Athenian garrison 
into the city, 461; but the oligarchical party 
having got the upper hand the Athenians were 
expelled, 441. In the Peloponnesian war it 
suffered greatly, and in 424 was only saved 
from capture by the approach of Brasidas 
(Thuc. iii. 51, iv. 56, 109). Megara after this 
gradually declined in power, partly from these 
party quarrels, but also because she was a small 
state in comparison with her neighbours. The 
city was taken and it., walls destroyed by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes ; it was taken again by 
the Bomans under Q. Metellus; and in the 
time of Augustus it had ceased to be a place of 
importance. — Megara is celebrated as the city 
of Theognis, and, in the history of philosophy, 

1 as the seat of a philosophical school, usually 
called the Megarian, which was founded by 
Euclid, a native of the city, and a disciple of 
Socrates. [Euclideb, No. 2.] — 2. A town in 
Sicily on the E. coast, N. of Syracuse, founded 
by Dorians from Megara in Greece, b.c. 728, on 
the site of a small town Hybla, and hence 
called Hegara Hyblaea, and itB inhabitants 
MegarenBes Hyblaei (M«7ap€is 'T/SAouot). From 
the time of Gelon it belonged to Syracuse. 



Minoa. Nisaea. Megara. 


Minoa (Mka), which added greatly to the 
security of the harbour. — In the most ancient 
times Megara and the surrounding country are 
said to have been inhabited by Leleges. It 
subsequently became annexed to Attica ; and 
Megaris formed one of the four ancient divisions 
of Attica. (Strab. p. 892.) It was next con- 
quered by the Dorians, and was for a time sub- 
ject to Corinth (Hdt. v. 76); but it finally 
asserted its independence, and rapidly became 
a wealthy and powerful city (Paus. vi. 19, IS). 
To none of these events can any date be assigned 
with certainty. An inscription mentions the 
victory of Oreippus of Megara at Olympia in 
720 b.c., the first athlete who ran entirely 
naked : it states also that he won back much 
territory (probably from Corinth) for his own 
city ( C . 1. 0. 1050 ; cf. Paus. i. 44, 1). Its power 
at an early period is attested by the flourishing 
colonies which it founded, of which Selymbbia, 
Chalcedon, and Byzantium, and the Hyblaean 
Megara in Sicily, were the most important. 
Its navy was a match for that of Athens, with 
which it contested the island of Salamis; and 
it was not till after a long struggle that the 
Athenians succeeded in obtaining possession of 
this island. The government was originally an 
aristocracy as in most of the Doric cities ; but 
Theagenes, who put himself at the head of the 
popular party, obtained the supreme power 
about B.o* 620 (Arisi Pol v. 6, 9=*p. 1805). 
Theagenes was afterwards expelled; and a 


(Hdt. vii. 156; Time. vi. 4; Strab. p. 269.) It 
wab taken and plundered by the Bomans in the 
second Punic war, and from that time sank 
into insignificance, but it is still mentioned by 
Cicero under the name of MegariB. [Hybla.] 

Heg&reus (Meyupevs), son of Onchestus, also 
called a son of Poseidon and Oenope, of Hippo- 
menes, of Apollo, or of Aegeus. He was a 
brother of Abrote, the wife of Nisus, king of 
Megara, and the father of Evippus, Timalcus, 
Hippomenes, and Evoechme. Megara is said 
to have derived its name from him. (Paus. i. 
89; Ov. Met. x. C06.) 

M 8 g&ris {y Mtyapls orrj WltyapiKij, sc. 71 }), a 
small district in Greece between the Corinthian 
and Saronic gulfs, originally reckoned part of 
Hellas proper, but subsequently included in the 
Peloponnesus. It wab bounded on the N. by 
Boeotia, on the E. and NE. by Attica, and on 
the S. by the territory of Corinth. It contained 
about 148 square miles. The country was very 
mountainous ; and its only plain was the one 
in which the city of Megara was situated, 
which was called rb As vkbv ir«8 lou (Schol. ad 
Od. v. 888). It was separated from Boeotia by 
Mt. Cithoeron, and from Attica by the moun- 
tains called the Horns (r& tc4para) on account 
of their two projecting summits (Strab. p. 895 ; 
Diod. xiii. 65). The Geranean mountains ex- 
tended through the greater part of the country, 
and formed its S. boundary towards Corinth 
(Thuc. i. 105; Pans. i. 40, 7). There were two 
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roads through these mountains from Corinth* 
one called toe Seironian pass* which ran along 
the Saronic gulf, passed by Crommyon and 
Megara, and was the direct road from Corinth 
to lthens (Strab. p. 801 ; Hdt. viii. 71 ; Pans, 
i. 44, 7 ; Bur. JBtpp. 1208) ; the other ran along 
the Corinthian gulf, passed by Geranea and 
Pegao. and was the road from Corinth into 
Boeotia. The only town of importance in 
Meg&ris was its capital, Megara. [Megara/) 

Xegasthfaes (M«yewrd« rys), a Greek writer 
who was sent by Seleucus Nicator as ambassador 
to Sandracottus, kink of the Prasii, where he 
resided some time. He wrote a work on India, 
in four books, entitled Indica (tA ’lySucd), to 
which later Greek writers were chiefly indebted 
for their accounts of the country. (Strab. pp. 
70, 702 ; Arrian, An. v. 6; Athen. p. 158.) 

Xegfls (M 4yns), son of Pliyleus, and grandson 
of Augeas, was one of the suitors of Helen, and 
led his bands from Dulichium and the Eclii- 


nades against Troy (If. ii. 625, v. 69, xv. 520 ; 
Paus. x. 25, 2). 

Xegiddo (Mayc8ftc6, MaryM : Lejjun ?), a 
considerable city of Palestine, on the river 
Kishon, in a valley of the same name, wliich 
formed a part of the great plain of Jezreel or 
EBdraelon, on the confines of Galilee and 
Samaria. It was probably the same place 
which was called Legio under the Romans. 
[See Diet, of the Bible.] 

Megistftm, a people of Armenia, in the dis- 
trict of Sophene, near the Euplirates. 

Xegiste (M ryiimj), an island off Lyoia, oppo- 
site Antiphellus (Strab. p. 666 ; Liv. xxxvii. 22). 

X61a, river. [Mella.J 

Mela, Fablus, a Roman jurist, often cited 
in the Digest ; probably of the Augustan age. 

Xela, Holla, X. Annaeus, the youngest son 
of M. Annaeus Seneca, the rhetorician, and 
brother of L. Seneca, the philosopher, and of 
Gallio. By his wife Acilia he hod at least one 
son, the celebrated Lucan. After Lucan's death, 
a.d. 65, Mela laid claim to his property ; and as 
he was rich, he waB accused of being privy to 
Piso's conspiracy, and anticipated a certain 
sentence by suicide. (Toe. Ann . xv. 48 ; Dio 
Gass. lxii. 25.) 

Xela, Pomponlus, the first Roman author 
who composed a formal treatise upon Geo- 
graphy, was a native of Spain, and probably 
nourished under the emperor ClaudiuB (iii. 49). 
His work is entitled De Situ Orbie Libri III. 
It contains a brief description of the whole 
world as known to the Romans. The text is 
often oorrupt, but the style is simple, and the 
Latinity is pure; and although everything is 
compressed within the narrowest limits, we find 
the monotony of the catalogue occasionally 
diversified by animated and pleasing pictures. 
Editions by Parthey, Berlin, 1867 ; Erick, Lips. 
1880. 

XelM&a Acre (^ Mikauva &xpa). 1. (Kara 
Bumu t which means the same as the Greek 
name, %.e. the Black Cape), the NW. promon- 
tory of the great peninsula of Ionia : formed by 
Ml Mimas; celebrated for the millstones hewn 
from it (Strab. p. 645).— 2. ( C . San Nicolo ), the 
NW. promontory of the island of Chios. — 8. 
(Tehih) a promontory of Bithynia, a little E. of 
the Bosporus, between the nvers Rhebas and 
Artanes; also called Kaklvaicpov and B iBvvtas 
&kpov (Ap. Rh. ii. 651). 

MMmrnrn (McAoiruf: MfAoiwtfj). 1. Or 
Xe laania e (Ms AoircctQ, a town in the W. of 
A r cad i a on the Alpheus, NW. of Buphagium, 
SE. of Heraea (Paus. viii. 26, 8).— 2. A 
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demus in Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotia, be- 
longing to the tribe Antiochis. 

Xtlamblum (MtkdftSior), a town of Thessaly 
in Pelasgiotis, belonging to the territory of 
Seotnssa (Pol. xviii. 8). 

MSlampui (M« kd/uxovs). 1. Son of Amythaon 
by Idome&e, or by Aglaia, or by Rhodope, 
and a brother of Bias (Apollod. i. 9, 1 ; Diod. 
iv. 68). He was looked upon by the ancients 
as the first mortal who was endowed with 
prophetic powers, as the person who first 
practised the medioal art, and who estab- 
lished the worship of Dionysus in Greece (Hdl 
ii. 49). He iB said to have been married to 
Iphianosso, by whom he became the father of 
Montius and Antiphates (Od. xv. 225; Diod. 
l.c.). Abas, Bias, Manto, and Pronoe are also 
named by some writers as his children. Before 
his house there stood an oak tree containing a 
serpent’s nest The old serpents were killed by 
his servants, but Melampus took care of the 
young oneB and fed them carefully. One day, 
when he was asleep, they cleaned his ears with 
tlieir tongues. On his waking he perceived, to 
his astonishment, that he now understood the 
language of buds, and that with their assistance 
he could foretell the future. In addition to this 


he acquired the power of prophesying from the 
victims that were offered to the goas ; and, after 
having an interview with Apollo on the banks 
of the Alpheus, he became a most renowned 
soothsayer. During his residence ab Pylos his 
brother Bios was one of the suitors for the hand 
of Pero, the daughter of Neleus. The latter 
promised his daughter to the man who should 
bring him the oxen of Iphiclus, which were 
guarded by a dog whom neither man n6r animal 
could approach. Melampus undertook the task 
of procuring the oxen for his brother, although 
he knew that the thief would be caught and 
kept in imprisonment for a year, after which he 
was to come into possession of the oxen. Things 
turned oat as he had said; Melampus was 
thrown into prison, and in his captivity he 
learned from the wood-worms that the building 
in which he was imprisoned would soon break 
down. He accordingly demanded to be let out, 
and as Phylacus ana Iphiclus thus became 
acquainted with hiB prophetic powers, they 
asked him in wliat manner Iphiclus, who had no 
children, was to become a father. Melampus, on 
the suggestion of a vulture, advised Iphiclus to 
take the rust from a knife and drink it in water 
during ten days. (Paus. iv. 86, 2 ; Apollod. i. 
9, 12.) This was done, and Iphiclus became 
the father of Podarees. Melampus now received 
the oxen as a reward for his good services, drove 
them to Pylos, and thus gained Pero for his 
brother. Afterwards Melampus obtained pos- 
session of a third of the kingdom ot^ Argos in 
the following manner In the reign of Anax- 
agoras, king of Argos, the women of the kingdom 
were seized with .madness, and roamed about 
the country in a frantic state. Melampus cured 
them of their frenzy, on condition that he and 
his brother Bias should receive an equal share 
with Anaxagoras in the kingdom of Argoa, 
Melampus and Bias married the two daughters 
of Proetus, and ruled over two-thirds of Argos. 
(Hdt. ix. 84; Apollod. ii. 2,2^, Strab. p. 846; 
Ov. Met. xv. 822; Proetus.)— 2. The author of 
two little Greek works of no value, entitled 
Dimnatio ex Palpitations and De Naevit 
Otsaeeie in Corpora. He lived probably in the 
third century a.o. at Alexandria. .Edited by 
Franz, in Scriptorea Phpeiognomiae Vetcre^ 
Altenburg, 1780. 
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Udanchlaeni (McAiyyXatvoi), * people m 
the N. of Sarmatia Asiatics, about the upper 
oourse of the river Tanols (Don), resembling 
the Scythians in manners, though of a different 
race. Their name was derived from their dark 
clothing. (Hdt. iv. 20, 100; PtoL v. 0, 19.) 

XilanippS (McAcwfinru), daughter of Chiron, 
also called Evippe. Being with child by Aeolus, 
she fled to mount Pelion ; and in order that 
her condition might not become known, she 
prayed to be metamorphosed into a mare. 
Artemis granted her prayer, and in the form of 
a horse she was placed among the stars. (Ari- 
Btoph. Theam. 612; Hyg. Fab. 86.) Another 
account describes her metamorphosis as a 
punishment for having despised Artemis, or for 
having divulged the counsels of the gods (Hyg. 
Aatr. ii. 18) . Her Btory was the subject of two 
tragedies by Euripides, McAavfinnj rj arofijt and 
McAoWirm) rj bcartubris (see Fragm. of Euri- 
pides, ed. Dindorf). The former was imitated 
by Ennius, the latter by Accius. (Cic. Tusc. 
iii. 9, 20 ; Off. i. 81, 114 ; Juv. viii. 229 ; Aeolus.) 
Melanippe seems sometimes to be confused 
with Arne, the mother of Aeolus and BoeotuB 
by Poseidon. 

M&l&nippldes (MeXavimrflbjs). 1. A dithy- 
rambic poet of Melos, contemporary of Pindar 
(Suid. 8.V.). — 2. A later dithyrombic poet of the 
same place, who lived about b.c. 470-420. He 
is highly praised by Xenophon {Mem. i. 4, 8). 
He died at the court of PerdiccaB. (Pint. Mub, 
n. 1141; Arist. Rhet . iii. 9; Athen. p. 610.) 
Fragm. in Bergk, JPoVt. Lyr. Grace. 

mel&nippus (McXdb'tinror), Bon of Astacus of 
Thebes, wno, in the attack of the Seven on his 
native city, slew Tydeus and Mecisteus. His 
tomb was shown in the neighbourhood of Thebes 
on the road to Chalcis. (Hdt. v. 67 ; Aesch. Sept. 
409; Paus. ix. 18, 1.) 

Melanopns (MeXdvunros), son of Laches, went 
on an embassy to Mausolus, King of Coria, cap- 
tured a vessel of Naucratis, and illegally retained 


tured a vessel of Naucratis, and illegally retained 
the prize money. He had also been accused 
of embezzlement during an embassy to Egypt. 


(Dem. c. Timocr. pi 


o. 708, 740,1 . . , 

Mel&nogaetflli. [Gaetulia.] 

MManthlus (McAapOtor). 1. Also called Me* 
lantheus, son of Dolius, was a goat-herd of 
Odysseus, who sided with the suitors of Pene- 
lope, and waB killed by Odysseus {Od. xvii. 212, 
xzii. 474).— 2. An Athenian tragio poet, of 
whom little is known beyond the attacks mode 
on him by Aristophanes and the other comic' 
poets. The most important passage respecting 
him is in the Peace of Aristophanes (796, &c.). 
He was celebrated for his wit, of which several 
specimens are preserved by Plutarch ( Symp . pp. 
881, 688).— 8. Or Melanthus, a Greek painter 
of the Sicyonian school, was contemporary with 
Apelles (b.c. 882), with whom he studied under 
Pamphilus. He was one of the best colourists 
of all the Greek painters (Plin. xxxv. 50, 76). 

lUlauthlus (McAdWhos, prob. Melet-Irma ), 
a river of Pontus, in Asia Minor, E. of the 
Prom. J asonium ; the boundary between Pontus 
Pdlemoniacus and Pontus Cappadocius. 

Milan thus or llllanthlui \M4kay6os), one 
of the Nelidae, and king of Messenia, whence 
he was driven out by the Heraclidae, on their 
conquest of the Peloponnesus; and, following 
the instructions of the Delphic oracle, took 
refuge in Attica. In a war between'the Athe- 
nians and Boeotians, Xanthus, the Boeotian 
king, challenged Thymoetes, king of Athens 
endihe last ot the luesidae, to single combat* 
Thymoetes declined the challenge on the 


12, 127.) 


ground of sge and infirmity. Melanthus under- 
took it on condition of being rewarded with 
the throne in the event of success. So ran the 
story, whioh strove afterwards to disguise the 
violent change of dynasty. He slew Xan- 
thus, and became king, to the exclusion of the 
Tliesidae. According to Pausanias, the con- 

J tueror of Xanthus was Andropompus, the 
ather of Melanthus; according to Aristotle, it 
was CodruB, his son. (Hdt. ». 147, v. 66 ; Arist. 
Pol. v. 10 j Pans. ii. 18, iv. 6, vii. 1.) 

Melantii Soopuli, rooky islets near Myconus 
in the Aegaean sea (Strab. p. 686 ; Ap. Bh. iv. 
1707). 

Kelas (M4Xas), the name of several rivers 
whose waters were of a dork colour. 1. ( Mauro 
Nero or Mauro Potamo ), a small river in Boeo- 
tia, which rises seven stadia N. of Orchomenns, 
becomes navigable almost from its source, flows 
between Orchomenus and Aspledon, ana loses 
the greater part of its waters in the marshes con- 
nected with lake Copais. A small portion of its 
waters fell in ancient times into the river Cephis- 
sus (Strab. p. 467).— 2. A river of ThesBaly in the 
district Malis, flows near Heraclea and Traohis, 
and falls into the Maliac gulf (Hdt vii. 198 ; 
Strab. p. 428).— 8. A river of Thessaly in Phthi- 
otis, falls into the Apidanus (Lucan, vi. 874).— 
1 A river of Thrace, flows first SW., then NW., 
and falls N. of Cardia into the Melos Sinus (Hdt 
vi. 41).— 8. (Manavgat-Su), a navigable river, 
fifty stadia (five geog. miles) E. of Side, wab 
the boundary between Pamphylia and Cilicia. 
— 6. (Kara-Su, i.e. the Black River), in Cappa- 
docia, rises in M. Argaeus, flows past Mazaca, 
and, after forming morasses, falls into the 
Halys, and not (as Strabo says) into the Eu- 
phrates. (Ptol. v. 6, 8 ; Strab. p. 688.) 

Mfilas Sinus (M4\as k6\tos : Oulfof Saroa), 
a gulf between the coast 6f Thrace on the NW. 
and the Thracian Chersonesus on the SE., into 
which tire river Melas flows. 

Meldi or Meldae, a people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis upon the river Sequana (Seine), near 
Paris (Ptol. ii. 8, 15 ; Strab. p. 194 ; Plin. iv. 
107). If the reading Meldi in Caesar, B. G. v. 
5, is correct, it must be assumed that there was 
a people of the same name on the coast near 
Itius Portus. 

MSli&ger (M ckdaypos). 1. Son of Oeneus 
and Althaea, tne daughter of Thestius, husband 
of Cleopatra, and father of Polydora. He was 
one of the most famous Aetolian heroes of Cnly- 
don, and distinguished himself by his skill in 
throwing the javelin. He took part in tlie 
Argonautic expedition. At the time of liis re- 
turn home, the fields of Colydon were laid 
waste by a monstrous boor, which Artemis 
had sent against tlie country, because Oeneus, 
the king of the place, once neglected to offer up 
a sacrifice to the goddess. No one dared en- 
counter the terrible animal, till at length 
Meleager, with a band of other heroes, slew the 
animal ; but the Calydoniaasand Curates quar- 
relled about the head and hide, and at length 
waged open war against each other; and in this 
fight the brother of Althaea, a prince of the 
Curates, was slain by Meleager. The warfare 
continued, and the Calydomans were always 
victorious so long as Meleager went out with 
them. But when his mother Althaea pronounced 
a curse upon him, Meleager stayed at home 
with his wife, Cleopatra. The Curates now 
began to press Calydon very hard. It wm in 
vam that the old men of tne town made him 
the most brilliant promises if he would again 
join in the fight, and that his father, his sisters, 
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and his mother supplicated him. At length, 
however, he yielded to the prayers of his wife, 
Cleopatra : he pat the Curetes to flight, bat he 
never returned home, for the Erinnys, who had 
heard the corse of his mother, overtook him. 
Such is* the more ancient form of the legend, os 
we find it in Homer (If. ix. 527, seq.). In the 
la ter traditions Meleager collects the heroes 
from all parts of Greece to join him in the 
hunt* Among others was the fair maiden 
but the heroes refused to hunt with 



Meleager. (From a painting at Pompeii.) 

her, until Meleager, who was in love with her, 
overcame their opposition. Atalanta gave the 
animal the first wound, and it was at length 
slain by Meleager. He presented the hide to 
Atalanta, but the sons of Thestius took it from 
her, whereupon Meleager in a rage slew them. 
This, however, was the cause of his own death, 
which came to pass in the following way. When 
he was seven days old the Moerae appeared, 


their brother. „ 

through the mediation of Dionysus, were no 
metamorphosed. (Apollod. i. 8, 2; Diod. iv» 
84 1 Hyg. Fab, 171 ; Anton. Lib. 2 ; Ov. Met, 
viii. 450, 581.) The story of the burning log is 
clearly not known to Homer, but is at least as 
old as Phrynichug (Paus. x. 81, 2). The meta- 
morphosis of the 
Meleagrides was 
mentioned by So- 
phocles, who said 
that amber came 
from their tears 
(Plin. xxxvii. 41). 

Some later tradi- 
tions make Ares 
the father of Me- 
leager (Ov. lx . ; 

Hyg. lx.). Me- 
leager is repre- 
sented in paint- 
ings and in sculp- 
ture (especially 
in the Btatues at 
Borne and Berlin) 
as a young man 
with a hunting 
spear and a dog 
by his side. A 
group by Scopas 
in the temple at 
Tegea is men- 
tioned by Pausa- 
nias (viii. 45, 4). 

The boar-hunt is 
a favourite sub- 
ject for sculp- 
tures in relief. — 

2. Son of Neo- __ . _ „ 

ptolemus, a Mil- Meleager (Berlin,. 

cedonian officer in the service of Alexander the 
Great. After the death of Alexander the Great 
i I (b.c. 828) Meleager resisted the claims of Per- 
[, j aiccas to the regency, and was eventually asso- 



declaring that the boy would die as soon os the ■ ciated with the latter in this office. Shortly after- 
pieoe of wood which was burning on the hearth wards, however, he was put to death by order of 
should be consumed. Althaea, Upon hearing Perdicoas. (Arrian, An. i. 4, 20, iii. 11; Curt. 

v x. 21-29.)— 8. Son of Eucrates, 

the celebrated writer and col- 
lector of epigrams, was a native 
of. Gadara in Palestine, and 
lived about B.c. 60. There are 
181 of his epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology. An account 
is given under Planudeb. 

M&lStua or Xelitus (M 
ros : M/Aitos), an obscure tragic 
poet, but notorious os one of 
the accusers of Socrates, was 
an Athenian, of the Pitthean 
detnus. He is represented bv 
Plato and Aristophanes ana 
their scholiasts as a frigid and 
licentious poet, and a worthless 
and profligate man. In the 
accusation of Socrates it was Meletus who laid 
the indictment before the Archon Baaileus ; 
but in reality he was the most insignificant of 
the accusers; and according to one account 
he waB bribed by Anytus and Lycon to take 
part in the affair, Soon after the death of 
Socrate 



Althaea and the Fates. (Zoega, Haul rilievi, tav. 46.) 

this, extinguished the firebrand, and conoealed 
it in a chest. Meleager himself became invul- 
nerable; but after he had killed the brothers 
of his mother, she lighted the piece of wood, 
and Meleager died. Althaea, too late repenting 
of what she had done, put an end to lieHife ; 


and Cleopatra died of grief. The sistera of 
Meleager wept unceasingly after his death, 
until Artemis changed them into guinea-hens 
(pcAcaypfftcs), which were transferred to the 
island of Leros. Even in this condition they 
m ou rn e d during a certain part of the year for 


locrates, the Athenians repented of their in- 
justice, and MeletuB was stoned to death. (Plat. 
Apol. pp. 25, 26 ; Athen. p. 551 ; Diod. xiv. 87 ; 
Diog. Laert. ii. 48.) 

Mella (McAfa), a nymph, daughter of Oceenust 
became by Inachus the mother of Phoroneue 
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end Aegialeus or Pegeus ; and bv Silenus the 
mother of the centaur Pholus ; and by Poseidon 
of Amyous. She was carried off by Apollo, and 
became by him the mother of Ismenius, and of 
the seer Tenerus. She was worshipped in the 
Ismenium, the sanctuary of Apollo, near Thebes* 
(PauB. ix. 10, 26 ; Strab. p. 418 ; Apollod. ii. 6, 
4). In the plural form, the Meliae or Meliadea 
(McXicu, McXi <£5«r) are the nymphs who, along 
with the Gigantes and Erinnyes, sprang from 
the drops of blood that fell from Uranus and 
were received by Gaea (Hes. Th. 187). 

Mfiliboea (MeXf/3 ota: Me Xxfiocvs). 1. A town 
on the coast of Thessaly in Magnesia, between 
Mt. Ossa and Mt. Pelion, is said to have been 
built by Magnes, and to have been named 
Meliboea in honour of his wife (Hdt. vii. 188 ; 
Strab. p. 448). It is mentioned by Homer (II. 
ii. 717) as belonging to the dominions of Philo- 
ctetes, who is hence called by Virgil (Aen. iii. 
401) dux Meliboeu8. It was celebrated for its 
purple dye (Lucret. ii. 499 ; Virg. Aen. v. 251). 
— 2. A small island at the mouth of the river 
Orontes in Syria. 

Mfillcertes. [Palaemon.] 

Melinno (MeXfmw), a lyric poetess of Locri 
in S. Italy who wrote the ode to Borne begin- 
ning Xcupd pot 'PdbfM, which has been wrongly 
ascribed to Erinno. She lived in the third 


century b.c. 

M&lissus (M^Anro'os). 1. Of Samos, a Greek 
philosopher, the son of Ithagenes, was, accord- 
ing to the common account, the commander of 
the fleet opposed to Pericles, B.c. 440 (Plut. 
Per. 26). He belonged to the Eleatio school, 

Gorg . et ^iJeliss. 1). — 2. A Latin grammarian 
and a comic poet, was a freedman of Maece- 
nas, and was entrusted by Augustus with the 
arrangement of the library in the portico of 
Octavia (Suet. Gramm. 21). 

MSlIta or XftUte (MeXirij : M« \irdtos, Meli- 
tensis). 1. (Malta) , an island in the Medi- 
terranean sea, situated 58 mileB from the 
nearest point of Sicily, and 179 miles from the 
nearest point of Africa. Its greatest length is 
17$ miles, and its greatest breadth 9$ miles. 
The island was first colonised by the Phoeni- 
cians, who used it as a place of refuge for their 
Bhips, on account of itB excellent harbours. It 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Cartha- 
ginians, but was taken possession of by the 
Homans in the second Punic war, and annexed 
to the province of Sicily (Liv. xxi. 51). The 
Homans, however, appear to have neglected the 
island, and it is mentioned by Cicero as a fre- 
quent resort of pirates (Cic. Terr. iv. 46). It 
contained a town of the same name founded by 
the Carthaginians, and two celebrated temples, 
one of Juno on a promontory near the town, 
and another of Heracles in the SE. of the island. 


The inhabitants manufactured fine cloth, which 
was in much request at Borne. They also ex- 
ported a considerable quantity of honey ; and 
from this island, according to some authorities, 
came the catuli Melitaei , the favourite lapdogs 
of the Roman ladies (Strab. p. 277 ; Athen. p. 
518): Pliny, iii. 151, believes that they come 
from the Adriatio island.-— 8. ( Meleda ), a small 
island in the Adriatio sea off the coast of Illyria 
(Dalmatia), NW. of Epidaurus (PtoL ii. 16, 14 ; 
Plin. iii. 141).— 8. A demus in Attica, which also 
formed part of the city of Athens, was situated 
S. of the inner Ceramicus, and probably in- 
cluded the hill of the Museum. One of the 
Rates of Athens was called the Melitian gate, 
because it led to this demus. [See p. 142.J— 4 
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A lake in Aetolia near the mouth of the Ache- 
Ions, belonging to the territory of the town 
Oeniadae. 

Xelitaea, Xelitia or Xelitla (McXirofo, M<- 
klrua, Mf Xirfa : Me Xtroucfa), a town of Thes- 
saly, in Phthiotis, on the N. slope of Mt. Othrys, 
ana near the river Enipeus. It is said to have 
been called Pyrrha in more ancient times, and 
the tomb of Hellen, son of Deucalion, was in 
its market-plaoe (Thuc. iv. 78; Strab. p. 482). 

X$lit£ (McAirn), a nymph, one of the Nereids 
(II. xviii. 42 ; Hes. Th. 246). 

MSUtSnfi (McXtrqi^), a district of Eastern 
Cappadocia, celebrated for its fertility. The 
town Xelitene (Malatia) stood near the Eu- 
phrates at the junction of roods leading from 
PontUB to Mesopotamia and from Cappadocia 
to Amida in Armenia (Strab. p. 587 ; Too. Ann. 
xv. 26; Procop. de Aed. iii. 4). It was the 
Btation of the Twelfth Legion ( Fulminata ) 
after 70 a. d., and in the later division of pro- 
vinces was the capital of Armenia Secunda. In 
a. d. 577 the Romans defeated Chosroes near it. 

Xdllto (McX(rwv), bishop of SardeB in the 
reign of M. Aurelius. (Diet, of Christ. Biogr.) 

Mella or Mela ( Mella ), a river in Gallia 
Transpadana, flowing by Brixia and falling into 
the Ollius (Catuli. 77, 88 ; Verg. Georg, iv. 278). 

Xellarla. 1. A town of the Bastuli in His- 
pania Baetica between Belon and Calpe, on the 
road from Gades to Malaca (Plut. Sertor. 12; 
Strab. p. 140 ; Ptol. ii. 4, 6 ; Plin. iii. 7).— 8. A 
town in the same province, considerably N. of 
the former, on the road from Corduba to 
Emerita (Plin. iii. 14). 

Xelodfinum (Melun), a town of the Senones 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, on an island of the Se- 
quana (Seine), and on the road from Agendicum 
to Lutetia Parisiorum (Coes. B. G. vii. 58). 

Melos (MqXor : M fatos : Milo), an island in 
the Aegoean sea, and the most westerly of the 
group of the Cyclades, whence it was called 
Zephyria by Aristotle (Plin. iv. 70). It is about 
seventy miles N. of the coast of Crete, and 
sixty-five E. of the coast of Peloponnesus. Its 
length is about fourteen miles from E. to W., 
and its breadth about eight miles. It contains 
on the N. a deep bay, which forms an excellent 
harbour, and on which was situated a town, 
bearing the same name as the island. The 
island is of volcanic origin; it contains hot 
springs and mines of sulphur and alum (Athen. 
p. 48 ; Plin. xxxv. 174). Its soil is very fertile, 
and it produced in antiquity, ob it does at pre- 
sent, abundance of corn, oil, wine, &c. It was 
first colonised by the Phoenicians, who are said 
to have called it Byblm or BybUs, after the 
Phoenician town Byblus. It was afterwards 
colonised by Lacedaemonians, or at least by 
Dorians ; and consequently in the Peloponnesian 
war it embraced the side of Sparta. (Hdt. viii. 
48; Thuc. v. 84-116; Diod. xii. 80; Strab. p. 
484.) In B. c. 426 the Athenians made an un- 
successful attack upon the island ; but in 416 
they obtained possession of the town after a 
siege of several months, killed all the adult 
males, sold the women and children as slaves, 
and peopled the island by on Athenian colony. 
— MeloB was the birthplace of Diagoras, the 
atheist, whence Aristophanes calls Socrates also 
the Melian (Nub. 880). The ‘Venus of Milo/ 
now in the Louvre, was found here in 1826. 

XelpftmSn*. [Musae.] 

Xexnlni, a people in Gallia Narbonesuris, on 
the W. bank of the Dnrentia, whose chief town 
was Carpentoracte (Carpenbrat). 

Xemmla (fens, a plebeian gens at 
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whose members do not oocur in history before 
».€. 178. They pretended to be descended 
from the Trojan Mnestheus (Virg. Amu v. 117). 

fenunlus 1. C., tribune of the plebs b. o. 
Ill, wm en ardent opponent of the o' 
party *t Borne during the Jugurthine war. 
Among the nobles impeached by Memmius were 
L. Calpuraius Bestia and M. Aemilins Scaurus. 
Memmius was slain by the mob of Batominns 
and Glaucia, while a candidate for the consul- 
ship in 100 (Cic. Cat. iv. 2 ; Appian, B. C. i. 82 ; 
Sail. Jug. 27-84).— 8. C. Memmius Gemellus, 
tribune of the plebs 66, curule aedile eo, and 
praetor 58. He belonged at that time to the 
Senatorian party, since he impeached F. Vati- 
niusj opposed P. Clodius, and was vehement in 
his invectives against Julius Caesar. But be- 
fore he competed for the consulship, 54, he had 
been reconciled to Caesar, who supported him 
with all his interest. Memmius, however, again 
offended Caesar by revealing a certain coalition 
with his opponents at the oomitia. He was im- 
peached for ambitus, and, receiving no aid from 
Caesar, withdrew from Berne to Mytilene, where 
he was living in the year of Cicero’s procon- 
sulate. Memmius married Fausta, a daughter 
of the dictator Sulla, whom he divorced after 
having by her at least one son, C. Memmius. 
[No. 8.] He was eminent both in literature and 
m eloquence. Lucretius dedicated his poem, 
Be Berum Natura , to him. He was a man of 
profligate character, and wrote indecent poems 
(Pint. Lucull . 87 ; Cic. ad Alt. i. 18, iv. 15-18, 
ad Fatn. xiii. 1-8 ; Plin. En. v. 8 ; Ov. Trist. 

ii. 488; Cell. xix. 9).— 8. C. Memmius, son of 
the preceding, was tribune of the plebs 54, when 
he prosecuted A. Gabinius for malversation in 
hiB province of Syria, and Domitius Colvinus 
for ambitus at his consular oomitia. Memmius 
was stepson of T. Annins Milo who married his 
mother, Fausta, after her divorce. He was consul 
suffectus 84 (Val. Max. viii. 1, 8 ; Dio Cass. xlix. 
42; Cic. ad Q. Fr. iii. 2).— 4. P. Memmius 
Begulua, consul suffectus a. d. 81, afterwards 
praefect of Macedonia and Achaia. He was the 
husband of Lollia Paulina, and was compelled 
by Caligula to divorce her. (Toe. Ann. xn. 28 ; 
Suet. Cal. 25 ; Dio Cass. lix. 12.) 

Xemnon (M 4uwov). 1. The beautiful son of 
Tithonus and Eos (Aurora), and brother of 
Emathion. He does not belong to the Iliad, 
but is mentioned in the Odyssey as the hand- 
somest of mortals and as the slayer of Anti- 
iochus (Od. iv. 187, xi. 522). As son of the Dawn 
he comes in all variations of the myth from the 
land of the sun ; but this is placed sometimes 
in the extreme south, sometimes in the east. 
Memnon is brought into the Trojan story by 
Arctinus in his Aethiopia : he was a prince of 
the Ethiopians, who came to the assistance of 
his unde Priam, for Tithonus and Priam were 
half-brothers, both being sons of Laomedon by 
different mothers. He came to the war in 
armour made for him by Hephaestus, and slew 
Antilochus, the son of Nestor, but was himself 
slain by Achilles, after a long and fierce combat. 
While the two heroes were fighting, Zeus 
weighed their fates, and the Beale containing 
Memnon’s sank. (Quint. Smym. i. ; Diet. Cret. 
tv. 2, 8; of. PincL Pyth. vL 81, 01. ii. 88, Nem. 

iii. 68, vi. 50.) Details have been added by a 
succession ox poets. The mother of Memnon 
was inconsolable at his death. She wept for 
him every morning ; and the dew-drops of the 
awning axe the tears of Eos. To soothe the 
grief of his mother, Zeus caused a number of 
IMs to issue out of the funeral pile on which 


the body of Memnon was burning, which, after 
flying thrice around the burning pile, divided 
into two separate companies, which fought so 
fiercely, that half of them fell down upon the 
ashes of the hero, and thus formed a funeral 
sacrifice for him. These birds were called 
Memnonidea, and, according to a story current 
on the Hellespont, they visited every year the 
tomb of the hero. At the entreaties of Eos, 
Zeus conferred immortality upon Memnon (Ov. 
Met. xiii. 576-622 ; Berv. ad Aen. i. 498, 755 ; 
Pans. x. 81, 2). — The weighing of the fates, 
which recalls the Homeric weighing of the fates 
of Hector and Achilles (17. xxii. 209), gave the 
name to the 'Vvxoorao’la of Aeschylus, in which 
the mothers of the two heroes stand on either 


side each entreating for her son (Pint, de Aud. 
PoUt. 17 ; Pollux, iv. 180). There are besides 
various traditions belonging to different 
countries as to the country whence Memnon 
come, and the place and manner of his burial. 
Ctesias says that Memnon was sent by the king 
of Assyria to aid his feudatory Priam, while 
the Egyptians said that he had come directly 
from Egypt (Diod. ii. 22). The stories are harmo- 
nised in a later tradition which makeB Memnon 


come from Ethiopia and Egypt to Susa (where 
he built the citadel called Memnonium) and 
thence to Troy (Pans. x. 81 ; cf . Hdt. v. 58, vii. 
151). The body of Memnon was saved from 
dishonour and borne away for burial, like that 
of Sarpedon in 11. xvi. 667. In the play of 
Aeschylus Eos herself, by a mechanical contriv- 
ance, was shown bearing it away (Poll. iv. 180) ; 
in another account it is wafted to its grave near 
the Aesepus by the winds (Quint. Smym. ii. 
549) ; in another, the Ethiopians themselves 
carry it home to Tithonus (Diod. ii. 22). Tombs 
of Memnon were shown in Egypt, on the banks 
of the Phrygian Aesepus, ana at PaltaB on the 
Syrian coast (Strab. pp. 687, 728). It must re- 
main a matter of doubt how far the connexion 
of the myth with different places may have 
been due to accidental similarity of local names. 
At Susa, for instance, it is certain that the 
acropolis was called rb Me/iv6viov t and it is pos- 
sible that the story may have been subsequently 
attached to it. The most famous of all the tra- 
ditions is that which represented a colossal 
statue near Thebes as the figure of Memnon the 
son of Eoa. The statue is really that of Amen- 
hotep III. (or Amenophis), who reigned in the 
eighteenth dynasty, about 1480 b.c. It was placed 
there beside another statue of Thi, the wife of 
Amenhotep, and a Mesopotamian pnnoess, and 
was the work of a royal architect and minister, 
who bore the same name as his master ; at some 
time or other it began to give forth a musical 
note when it was touched by the rising sun — ex- 
plained by modem writers as due to 4 the sudden 
change of temperature creating currents of air, 
which pressed through crevices of the stone 
and caused a melancholy singing note.' It may 
have been an attempt to account for it, and some 
likenesB in the name, which attached the story 
of Mexxmon bewailed by his mother the Dawn 
to this statue : not, however, as it appears, at a 
very early date. The name rb M *§m4viov had 
been applied when Strabo visited the place and 
heard the musical note (not recorded before his 
time), though he does not definitely state the 
Vocal statue to be Memnon’s. A little later it 


frequently alluded to as Memnon’s statue 
(Plin. xxxvi. 58: Tac. Ann. xi. 61 ; Juv. xv. 5; 
Lucian, Tow. 27). Pausanias (L 42) in describ* 
ing it notices correctly that theEgvptians them- 
selves called it the statue, not cf Memnon, but 
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0 1 t town g h (is. Amenophia). On the statue 
were inscribed also verses by visitors, mostly of 
the first and second cent. a. d. (< 7 . I. G. 4788). 
Herodotus (ii. 106) mentions with disapproval 
a conjecture that a monument between Smyrna 
and Ephesus (really Hittite: see p. 218, b) was 
a figure of Memnon. It may be noted as a 
curious coinoidenoe that the recently, discovered 
correspondence of Amenhotep III. and IV. 
shows that they were intimately connected by 
alliance and by marriage with kings of Babylon, 
Assyria, and Mesopotamia, and also with the 
prince of a country apparently near Paltus in 
Syria. In art the weighing of the fates of 
Memnon and Achilles is a favourite subject for 
vase paintings, as is also the bearing of the body 
of the dead Memnon : in some he ib carried by 
Eos ; in one, like Sarpedon, by Death and Sleep. 
— 2. A native of Rhodes, joined Artabasus, 
satrap of Lower Phrygia, who had married his 
sister, in his revolt against Darius Ochus. 
When fortune deserted the insurgents they fled 
to the court of Philip. Mentor, the brother of 
Memnon, being high in favour with Darius, 
interceded on behalf of Artabozus and Memnon, 
who were pardoned and again received into 
favour. On the death of Mentor, Memnon, who 
possessed great military skill and experience, 
succeeded him in his authority, which extended 
over all the W. coast of Asia Minor (about b. c. 
886). When Alexander invaded Asia, Memnon 
defended Halicarnassus against Alexander, until 
it was no longer possible to hold out. He then 
collected an army and a fleet, with the design of 
carrying the war into Greece, but died at Myti- 
lene in 888, before he could carry hiB plan into 
execution. His death was an irreparable loss 
to the Persian cause ; for several Greek states 
were prepared to join him, had he carried the 
war into Greece. (Arrian, An. i. 12-28, ii. 1; 
Diod. xvi. 84, 52, xvii. 18-21.) — 8. A native of 
Heraclea Pontica, wrote a large work on the 
history of that city. Of how many books it 
consisted we do not know. PhotiuB had read 
from the ninth to the sixteenth inclusive, of 
which portion he has made a tolerably copious 
abstract. The first eight books he had not read, 
and he speaks of other books after the sixteenth. 
The ninth book began with an account of the 
tyrant Clearchus, the disciple of Plato and Iso- 
crates, and the sixteenth book came down to the 
time of Julius Caesar, after the latter had ob- 
tained the supreme power. The work was prob- 
ably written in the time of Augustus, ana cer- 
tainly not later than the time of Hadrian or the 
Antonines. The Excerpta of Photius are pub- 
lished separately, by Orolli, Lips. 1816. 

Memnonlum. [Memnon.] 

Memphis M iv<t > : O. T. Moph: M«m- 

Qlrnst Memphites ; in Egyptian Men-rufer, 1 the 
good abode*; Menf and Metrahenny , Ru.), a 
groat city of Egypt which stood on the left 
(W.) bank of the Nile, about ten miles above 
the pyramids of Jieeh, near the N. limit of the 
Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, a nome of which 
(MtfiQlms) was named after the city. It was 
connected by canals with the lakes of Moeris 
and Mareotis. It was the chief seat of the 
worship of Ptah (whom the Greeks identified 
with Hephaestus). It was of unknown an- 
tiquity, its foundation being ascribed to Menes, 
and was the capital of the third, fifth, seventh 
and eighth dynasties. It ranked during the 
grant period of Thebes as second only to that 
city, and after the downfall of Thebes re- 
mained the wealthiest and most important city 
ol Egypt (though it was partially destroyed by 
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Cambyses in b.c. 524) until Alexandria super- 
seded it. In the time of its splendour it is said 
to have been 150 stadia in circumference, and 
half a day’s journey in every direction. Of the 
splendid buildings with which it was adorned, 
the chief were the palace of the Pharaohs ; the 
temple-palaoe of the god-bull Apis ; the temple 
of Serapis, with its avenue of sphinxes, now 
covered by the sand of the desert; and the 
temple of Ptah. (Hdt. ii. 99, 114, 186, 158, 154 ; 
Diod. i. 50 ; Strabjpp. 808-817.) 

Menaenum or Xen&e (Menenius Cio., Mena- 
ninus Plin., but on coins MenaenuB ; Mined), a 
town on the E. coast of Sicily, S. of Hybla, the 
birthplace and residence of the Sicel chief 
Duoetius, who was long a formidable enemy of 
the Greek cities in Sicily. [Dccetiub.] On his 
fall the town lost all its importance. (Diod. xi. 
78, 88, 90 ; Cic. Verr. iii. 22, 42). 

M&n&lippui. [Melanippub.] 

Mfinander (McvowSpos), of Athens, the most 
distinguished poet of the New Comedy, was 
the son of Diopithes and Hegesistiate, and 
flourished in the time of the successors of 
Alexander. He was born b.c. 842. His father, 
DiopitheB, commanded the Athenian forces on 
the Hellespont in the year of his son’s birth. 
Alexis, the comic poet, was the uncle of Me- 
nander, on the father’s side; and we may 
naturally suppose that the young Menander 
derived from his uncle his taste for the comic 
drama, and was instructed by him in its rules 
of composition. His charaoter must have been 
greatly influenced by his intimacy with Theo- 
phrastus and Epicurus, of whom the former 
was his teacher and the latter his intimate 
friend. His taste and sympathies were alto- 
gether with the philosophy of Epicurus; and 
m an epigram he declared that * as Themisto- 
cles rescued Greece from slavery, so Epieurus 
from unreason.’ From Theophrastus, on the 
other hand, he must have derived much of that 
skill in the discrimination of character which 
we so much admire 
in the Characterea 
of the philosopher, 
and which formed 
the great charm of 
the comedies of 
Menander. Of the 
actual events of 
his life we know 
but little. He en- 
joyed the friend- 
ship of Demetrius 
Phalereus, whose 
attention was first 
drawn to him by 
admiration of his 
works. Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, 
was also one of his admirers; and he invited 
the poet to his court at Alexandria; but 
Menander seems to have declined the prof- 
fered honour. He died at Athena B.c. 291, at 
the age of fifty-two, and is said to have been 
drowned while swimming in the harbour of 
Piraeus. N otwithstanding Menander* a fame as 
a poet, his public dramatic career was not 
eminently successful ; for, though he composed 
upwards of 100 comedies, he only gained the 
prise eight times. His preference for vivid 
delineation of character instead of coarse jest- 
ing may have been the reason why he was not 
so groat a favourite with the common people as 
his principal rival, Philemon, who is said, 
moreover, to have used unfair means of gain- 
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Bast of Menandor. (Visconti, 
Icon. Or. vL 8.) 
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lug popularity. Menander appears to hare 
borne the popular neglect very lightly, in the 
consciousness of his superiority ; and once, when 
he happened to meet Philemon, he is said to 
have asked him, ‘Pray, Philemon, do you not 
blush when you gain a victory over me ? ’ The 
neglect of Menander's contemporaries has been 
amply compensated by his posthumous fame. 
His comedies retained their place on the stage 
down to the time of Plutarch, and the unani- 
mous consent of antiquity placed him at the 
head of the New Comedy, and on an equality 
with the great masters of the various kinds of 
poetry. It is clear that in the New Comedy 
Menander hod much more scope for an inge- 
nious plot than waB attainable in the older 
comedy : in the first plaoe, because it was no 
longer a political pasquinade attacking known 
persons, under real or feigned names, but a 
picture of social life, in which the characters 
were typical, and whatever satire was used was 
directed at manners, not at persons; and 
secondly, the Chorus, which was an impedi- 
ment to the plot, was abandoned. Menander 
seemB to have been skilful in the invention and 
development of his story — usually an intrigue 
or love-story — clever in his character-drawing, 
polished and witty in his dialogue. His come- 
dies were imitated by the Homan dramatists, by 
Plautus in the Bacchides, Stichus, and Poe - 
nultUy and still more by Terence, who was little 
more than a translator of Menander. But we 
cannot form from any one play of Terence a 
fair notion of the corresponding play of Menan- 
der, as the Homan poet frequently compressed 
two of Menander's plays into one by what was 
called Contaminatio. Of Menander’s comedies 
only fragments are extant, edited by Meineke, 
in Fragm. Comic. Graec. 

Menapli, a powerful people in the N. of 
Gallia Belgica, originally dwelt on both banks 
of the Rhine, but were afterwards driven out of 
their possessions on the right bank by the 
Usipetes and Tenchteri, and inhabited only the 
left oank near its mouth, and W. of the Mosa 
(Caes. B.G. ii. 4, iv. 4, 22, 88 ; Tac. Hist. iv. 28 ; 
Strab. pp. 194, 199). Their countnr was covered 
with forests and BwampB. They nad a fortress 
near the Mosa called CaBtellum Menapiorum 
(< Cosset , a little N. of Haeebrouck). 

MSnas (M was), also called KfinodSnis (M r)v6- 
fopos) by Appion, a freedman of Pompey the 
Great, was one of the principal commanders of 
the fleet of Sext. Pompey m his war against 
Octavian and Antony, b.c. 40. In 89 he tried 
in vain to dissuade his master from concluding 
a peace with Octavian and Antony; and, at an 
entertainment given to them by Sextus on 
board his ship at Misenum, Menas suggested to 
him to cut the cables of the vessel, ana, running 
it out to sea, despatch both his rivals. The 
treacherous proposal, however, was rejected by 
Pompey. (Dio Cass, xlviii. 80, 80-45 ; Appion, 
B. a v. 66, 00. 70-78; Pint. Ant 82; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 78, 77.) On the breaking out of the 
war again in 88, Menas deserted Pompey and 
went over to Octavian. In 80 he returned to 
his old master's service; but in the course of 
the same year he again played the deserter, 
and joined Octavian. In 85 he accompanied 
Octavian in the P&nnonian campaign, and was 
slain at the siege of Siscia. (Dio Cass, xlviii. 54, 
xlix. 1, 87 ; App. B. C. v. 77-101 ; Suet. Aug. 
74 .) According to the old scholiasts, this 
Manas is the person so vehemently attacked by 
Ho g aoe in his fourth Epode. It is difficult to 
w oww fl * with this Horace's description of the 
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person attacked in the Epode as ‘tribune* 
militum.' There is less difficulty in accepting 
the tradition that the fickleness of Menas is 
alluded to in Od. iii. 8, 16. 

Mend* or Mendae (MlvSi/ : McvScuos), a town 
on the W. coast of the Macedonian peninsula 
Pallene and on theThermaic gulf, was a colony 
of the Eretrians, and was celebrated for its 
wine. It was for some time a place of consider- 
able importance, but was ruined by the foun- 
dation of Cassandria. (Hdt. vii. 128 ; Thuc. iv. 
128, 180 ; Pans. x. 5, 27; Liv. xxxi. 45.) 

Mendes (MsVfojj : M« vHtynos : Hu. near M a- 
tarieh), a considerable city of the Delta of 
Egypt, on the S. side of the lake of Tanis 
( Menzaleh ), and on the bank of one of the 
lesser arms of the Nile, named after it 
erriga: the seat of the worship of 
the sacred ram Mendes, whose worship the 
Greeks connected with that of Pan. Mendes 
became the capital of the 29th and 80th dynas- 
ties. (Hdt. ii. 42, 40 ; Diod. i. 84 ; Strab. p. 802.) 

M5n$clei (Mcvck\^s). 1. Of Alabanda, a 
celebrated rhetorician. He and hiB brother 
Hierocles taught rhetoric at HhodeB, where the 
orator M. Antonias heard them, about B.c. 94 
(Cic. Brut 95, 826, de Or. ii. 28;' Strab. p. 
601). — 2. A historian of Barce mentioned by 
AthenaeuB, p. 184. 

M5n5cr&tes (M wetepdros). 1. A Syracusan 
physioian at the court of Philip, king of Mace- 
don, b.c. 859-880. He mode himself ridiculous 
by calling himself ‘Jupiter,' and assuming 
divine honours. There is a tale that he was 
invited one day by Philip to a magnificent 
entertainment, where the other guests were 
sumptuously fed, while he himself hod nothing 
but incense and libations, as not being subject 
to the human infirmity of hunger. He was at 
first pleased with his reception, but afterwards 
perceiving the joke, and finding that no more 
substantial food was offered him, he left the 
party in disgust. (Athen. p. 289 ; Ael. V. H. xii. 
61.)— -2. Tiberius Claudius Meneerates, a 
physician mentioned by Galen, composed more 
than 150 medical works, of which only a few 
fragments remain. 

MSnSdSmui {Mey^fxos), a Groek philosopher, 
was a native of Eretria, and though of noble 
birth was poor, and worked for a livelihood 
either as a builder or as a tent-maker. Accord- 
ing to one story he seized the opportunity 
afforded by his being sent on some military 
service^to Megara,^to hear Plato, and aban- 

but it may be questioned whether ^he was old- 
enough to have heard Plato. According to 
another story, he and his friend Asdepiades 
got their livelihood as millers, working during 
the night, that they might have leisure for 
philosophy in the day (Athen. p. 108). The two 
friends afterwards became disciples of Stilpo at 
Megar From Megara they went to Elis, and 
placed themselves under the instruction of 
some discipleB of Phaedo. On his return to 
Eretria Menedemus established a school of 
philosophy, which was called the Eretrian. He 
aid not, however, confine himself to philo- 
sophical pursuits, but took an active part m the 
political affairs of his native city, and come to 
be the leading man in the state. He went on 
various embassies to Lysimochus, Demetrius, 
and others; but being suspected of the 
treacherous intention of betraying Eretria into 
the power of Antigonus, he quitted his native 
city secretly, and took refuge with Antigonus 
in Asia. Here he starved himself to death in 
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the 74th year of hie age, probably about B.o. 
277. (Dtag. Laert. ii. 126-144; Strab. p. 898.) 
Of the puloBophy of Menedemas little is known, 
except that it closely resembled that of the 
Megarian school. [Euclides, No. 2.1 
m8n81&i, or -us, Portus (Mti'cAcuos Ai/Lojy, 
UrAXtms : Marsa - Toubrouk, or Eas-eJ- 

Milhr ?), an ancient city on the coast of 
Marmarica, in N. Africa, founded, according to 
tradition, by Menelaus. It is remarkable as 
the place where Agesilaus died. (Hdt. ii. 119 ; 
Strab. pp. 40, 888 ; Nep. Ages. 8.) 

Menel&lum. [Therapak.] 

M6&61&US (Mci/cAaor, Mej/^Aews, or Me^Aas). j 
1. Son of Plisthenes or Atreus, and younger 
brother of Agamemnon. His early life is 
related under Agamemnon. He was king of 
Laoedaemon, and married to the beautiful 
Helen, by whom he became the father of Her- 
mione. when Helen hod been carried off by 



Menelaus and Helen. (Millingen, Anc. lined. Mon. pi. 82.) 

Paris, Menelaus and Odysseus sailed to Troy in 
order to demand her restitution. Menelaus 
was hospitably treated by Antenor, but the 
journey was of no avail ; and the Trojan Anti- 
snachus even advised liis fellow-citizens to kill 
Menelaus and Odysseus (II. xi. 189). Thereupon 
Menelaus and his brother Agamemnon resolved 
to march against Troy with all the forces that 
Greece could muBter. In the Trojan war 
Menelaus was under the special protection of 
Hera and Athene, and distinguished himself by 
his bravery in battle (II. ii. 681, iv. 8, 129, v. 
60, 576, xiii. 614). He killed many illustrious 
Trojans, and would have slain Paris also in 
single combat, had not the latter been carried 
off by Aphrodite in a cloud (II. iii. and iv.). 
Menelaus was one of the heroes concealed in 
the wooden horse; and as soon as Troy was 
taken he and Odysseus hastened to the house 
of Deiphobus, who had married Helen after the 
death of Paris, and put him to death in a bar- 
barous manner (Od. iv. 280, viii. 618 ; Verg. Aen. 
vi. 628). Menelaus is said to have been secretly 
introduced into the chamber of Deiphobns by 
Helen, who thus became reconciled to her 
former husband. He was among the first that 
sailed away from Troy, accompanied by his 
wife Helen and Nestor ; but he was eight years 
wandering about the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and in Egypt, before he reached home 
(Od. iii. 276-812, iv. 126, 228; cf. Hdt ii. 118, 
116; Pans. x. 25 i Strab. p. 801), He ar- 


rived at Sparta cm the very day on which 
Orestes was engaged in burying Clytaemnestra 
and Aegfethus (Od. iv. 865). Henceforward he 
lived with Helen at Sparta in peace and 
wealth, and his palace shone in its splendour 
like the sun or the moon. When Telemachus 
visited Sparta to inquire after his father, 
Menelaus was solemnising the marriage of his 
daughter Hermione with Neoptolemus, and of 
his son Megapenthes with a daughter of 
Alector (Od. iv. 1-80 ; Paus. iii. 14, 6). In the 
Homeric poems Menelaus iB described aB a 
man of an athletic figure ; he spoke little, but 
what he said was always impressive; he was 
brave and courageous, but milder than Aga- 
memnon, intelligent and hospitable. According 
to the prophecy of Proetus in the Odyssey 
(iv. 561), Menelaus and Helen were not to die, 
but the gods were to conduct them to Elysium : 
for Helen was the daughter and Menelaus the 
son-in-law of Zeus. Menelaus was worshipped 
as a hero at Therapne, where his tomb and that 
of Helen were shown. Respecting the tale that 
Helen never went to Troy, but was detained in 
Egypt, see Helena. [For the conjectural 
history of the rule of the Pelopidae in the 
Peloponnesus see Mycenae and Tirynb ; and 
for the Trojan war see Troja.] — 2. Son o! 
Lagus, and brother of Ptolemy Soter, held 

S ossession of Cyprus for his brother, but was 
efcated and driven out of the island by Deme- 
trius Foliorcetes, b.c. 806 (Diod. xx. 21-58; 
Plut. Demetr. 15-17).— 8. A Greek mathemati- 
cian, a native of Alexandria, the author of an 
extant treatise in three books, on the Sphere. 
He mode astronomical observations at Home in 
the first year of the emperor Trajan, a.d. 98. 

MSnSlftui (Mei/lAaos), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the Canopic branch of the Nile, named alter 
the brother of Ptolemy the son of Lagus. It 
was made the capital of the district between 
the lakes of Moeris and Mareotis (vo/jibs Mcpc- 
\atrvs). (Strab. pp. 801, 803.) 

MSndnras Lanttus. 1. Agrlppa, consul, 
b.c. 608, conquered the Sabines. It was owing to 
his mediation that the first great rupture 
between the patricians and plebeians, when the 
1 latter seceded to the Sacred Mount, was brought 
to a happy and peaceful termination in 498 ; 
and it was upon this occasion he is said to have 
related to the plebeians his well-known fable of 
the belly and the members (Liv. ii. 16, 82; 
Dionys. v. 44, 49). — 2. T., consul 477, was de- 
feated by the Etruscans. He had previously 
allowed the Fabii to be destroyed by the 
Etruscans, although he might have assisted 
them with lxis army. For this act of treachery 
he was brought to trial by the tribunes ana 
condemned to pay a fine. He took his punish- 
ment so much to heart, that he shut himself up 
in the house and died of grief. (Liv. ii. 51 
Dionys. ix. 18-27 ; Gell. xviii. 21.) 

X6ne« or K6na (M ijtnjs), first king of Egypt, 
according to tradition. Herodotus records of 
him that he built Memphis on a piece of ground 
which he had rescued from the river by turning 
it from its former course, and erected therein a 
magnificent temple to Hephaestus (Ptah). 
Diodorus tells us that he introduced into 
Egypt the worship of the gods and the practice 
of sacrifices, as well as a luxurious style of 
living. His date is placed at 4000-4500 b.c. (Hdt 
ii. 4, 99; Diod. i. 48, 45, 89 ; Plut. 1$. et Of. 8.) 

XenesthM Portue (Puerto de 8. Maria), a 
harbour in Hispania Baetica, not far from 
Gades, with an oracle of Menestheus, who is 
l said to have settled In Spain (Stab. p. 140). 
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MBRCURIUS 


Hauftw i (Mskvs’Mi). 1* Son of Pottos, and Clymene or Asia, and brother of Atlas, 
an Athenian king, who ted the Athenians against Promethus, andEp&metheus. He was kflledbgr 
Troy. With the assistance of the Tyndarids, he is Zens with a flash of lightning, in the battle 
said to have driven Theseus from his kingdom, with the Titans, and was hnrled into Tartarns. 
bat to have been afterwards expelled by the (Hes. Th. 507 ; Apollod. i. a, 8.) — 8. Son at 
Theseids and to have died in Spam. (17. ii. 552, Actor and Aegina, husband of Polymele or 
. iv. 827 S Paus. i. 17, 6, ii. 26, 6 ; Pint. Thee. 82 ; Sthenele, and father of Patrodns, who is hence 
Strab. p. 140.) — 2. Son of Iphicrates, the famons called Menoetiades. Menoetins fled with the 
Athenian general, by the daughter of Cotys, yonng Patroclus, who. had slain the son of Am- 
king of Thrace. He married the daughter of phidamaB,toPeleusinPhthia,andhadhimedn- 
Timotheus ; and in 856 was chosen commander cated there. (17. xi. 770, xxiii. 85 ; Strab. p. 425.) 
in the Social war, his father and his father-in- Mlnon (Mbtav). — 1. A noble of Pharsalns 
law being appointed to aid him with their in Thessaly who aided the Athenians at Eion 
counsel and experience. They were all three (Thuo. ii. 22, iv. 102; Dem. c. Arist . pp. 680, 
impeached by their colleague, Chases, for 687).— 2. A Thessalian adventurer, was one of 
alleged misconduct and treachery in the cam- the generals of the Greek mercenaries in the 
paign; but Iphicrates and Menestheus were army of Cyrus the Younger when the latter 
acquitted. (Nep. Iph. 8, Tim. 8 ; Diod. xvi. 21.) marched into Upper Asia against his brother 
Xfoinx or LotophagXtis, aft. Girba ( M $ wy $, Artaxerxes, b.c. 401. After the death of Cyrus 
Aaoro&ayiriSt XwroQAytav vrjtros : JerbaJi), a he was apprehended along with the other 
considerable island, dose to the coast of Africa Greek generals by Tissaphemes, and was put to 
Propria, at the SE. extremity of the Lesser death by lingering tortures, which lasted for a 
Syrtis, with two cities, Meninx (Menaz) on the whole year. His character is drawn in the 
NE., and Girba, or Gerra, on the SW. It was blackest colours by Xenophon. He is the same 
the birthplace of the emperors Vibius Galina as the Menon introduced in the dialogue of 
and Yolusianus. (Strab. pp. 25, 128, 157, 884 ; Plato which bears hiB name. (Xen. An. i. 1, 10, 
Aurel. Viet. Ep. 81.) ii. 6, 21 ; Diod. xiv. 19, 27.) 

X8nipp6 (Mevlmnj), daughter of Orion and Hens, a personification of mind, worshipped 
sister of Metioche. These two sisters put by the Romans, had a sanctuary on the Capitol, 
themselves to death in order to propitiate the Kentfsa (Menteaanus), sumamed Bastia, 
two Erinnyes who had visited Aonia with a a town of the Oretani in Hispania Tarraconen- 
plague. They were metamorphosed by Perse- sis, on the road from Castulo to Carthago Nova 
phone and Hades into comets, and the Aonians (Liv. xxvi. 17 ; Ptol. ii. 6, 59). 
erected to them a sanctuary near Orchomenos. Mentor (M 4yrwp). 1. Son of Alcimus and 
(Ov. Met. xiii. 685 ; Ant. Lib. 25.) faithful friend of Odysseus, frequently mentioned 

MSnippufl (M^wmrof).— 1. Usurped the rule in the Odyssey (ii. 226, iii. 18, xxiv. 445).— 2. 
of Oreus in Euboea, with the aid of Philip of A Greek of Rhodes, who, with his brother 
Macedon (Dem. de Cor. pp. 248, 252 ; Diod. xvi. Memnon. rendered active assistance to Arta- 
74).— 2. An officer of Philip V. of Macedon bazus. When the latter found himself com- 
(Liv. xxvii. 82, xxviii. 5: Pol. x. 42). — 8. An polled to take refuge at the court of Philip, 
envoy from Antiochus to Rome; afterwords Mentor entered the service of Nectanabis, 
incited and aided the AetolianB in their war king of Egypt. He was sent to the assistance 
with Rome (Liv. xxxiv. 67, xxxv. 82, 60). — 1 of Tonnes, king of Sidon, in his revolt against 
A Cynic philosopher, and originally a slave, was Darius Ochus ; and when Tennes went over to 
a native of Gadara in Coele- Syria. He seems to the Persians, Mentor was taken into the service 
have been a hearer of Diogenes, and flourished of Darius. He rose rapidly in the favour of 
about b.c. 60. He amassed great wealth as a Darius, and eventually received a satrapy, in- 
usurer, but was cheated out of it all, and com- eluding all the western coast of Asia Minor, 
mitted suicide. We are told that he wrote His influence with Darius enabled him to pro- 
nothing serious, but that hiB books were full of cure the pardon of his brother Memnon. He 
jests ; whence it would appear that he was one died in possession of his satrapy, and was sue- 
of those Cynic philosophers who threw all their ceeded by his brother Memnon. [Memnon.] 
teaching into a satirical form. In this character (Diod. xvi. 42-52 ; Arrian, An. vii. 419.)— 8. 
he is several times introduced by Lucian. His The most celebrated silver-ohaser among 
works are lost; but we have considerable frag- the Greeks, who must have lived before B.o. 
ments of Varro’s Saturae Menippeae, written 856, since some of his work perished with the 
in imitation of Menippus. (Diog. Laeri ii. 99, temple of Ephesus in that year. His works 
Vi. 101.) were vases and cups, which were most highly 

Kennis, a city of Adiabene, in Assyria, only prized by the Romans (Plin. vii. 127, xxxiii. 
mentioned by Curtins (v. 1). 154 ; Propert. i. 14, 2 ; Mart. xi. 15, 5 ; Cic. 

M6n6d6tus (Mi iv6&qtos), a physician of Nico- Verr. iv. 18, 88 ; Juv. viii. 104). 
media in Bithynia, who was a pupil of Xenyllus (MiwkKos) commanded at Muny- 
Antioohus of Laodioea, and tutor to Herodotus chia for Antipater after the Lamian war (Diod. 
of Tarsus; he belonged to the medical sect of xviii. 18; Pint. Phoc. 28-81). 
the Empirici, and lived probably about the Mercurli Promontorlum [Hebmaeum.] 
beginning of the second century alter Christ. Xereflrins, a Roman divinity of commerce 
BHfa&oeeeus(Mcv0<Jtc4j). 1. A Theban, grand- and gain, especially the tutelary god of the 
son of Pentheus, and father of Hipponome, mercatores and their guild (collegium). The 
Jocasta, and Creon (Eur. Phoen. 10 ; Apollod. character of the god is clear from his name, 
ii. 4, 5).— 2. Grandson of the former, and son of which is connected with merx and mercari. 
Creon. He put an end to his life because Tire- It is, however, doubtful whether he was a god 
Bias had declared that his death would bring of the original settlers at Rome of the Latin 
victory to his country, when the seven Argive and Sabine stock. There is more reason to 
heroes marched against Thebes. His tomb was believe that his worship was introduced by the 
at Thebes near the Neitian gate. (Eur. Phoen, Etruscans, possibly first in consequence of the 
769, 980; Pans. ix. 25 ; Apollod. iii. 6, 7.) development of the com trade with Etruria and 

Me&oetlus (Mcvefnes)* L Son of Iapetus with ffiofly [Liv. it 84), and grew in importance 
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nletfltt SmaioMW to. i mubhcm im «e- nltoipMto Mousing to toe mamtarj of 81 
touted not only to Megn* GrMom bat ton to OnU, end were pabliahedb? him to Bonn, 1888: 
Carthago. The equivalent god of oommene eleo to WeW* Carp. Pott. La t. 
among toe Etnuoana wee oalled Tnmu (pro- Xdrdi (MtpJn : pt«. of Nubia wad Em mar), 
bably an Etruscan word, not a corruption of the island, so called, and almost an in 

Hermes), and it is likely that the Romans reality, formed by the rivers Aatapus (Blue 
adopted the worship of that deity, but substi- Nile ) and Astaboras (Atbarah), and the portion 
tuted a name formed irom their own language, of the Nile between their mouths, was a district 
The earliest temple to Mercury was built near of Ethiopia. Its oapital, also oalled Meroe, 
the Circus Maximus, b.c. 498 (Liv. ii. 21, 27), stood near the N. point of the island, on the E. 
where his festival was celebrated, together with bank of the Nile, below the modern Shendy , 
that of Maia, on the Ides of May (Macrob. i. 12, where the plain, near the village of Amour, is 
19). Besides this, numerous shrines of the god covered with ruins of temples, pyramids, and 
were set up in streets frequented by traders, other works, in a style closely resembling the 
and various names were applied to the statues Egyptian. Standing in a fertile district, rich 
in them : e.g. Mercurius Malevolus, M. Sobrius, in timber and minerals, at the foot of the high- 
M, Epulo (Fest. pp. 161, 296 ; 0. I. L. vi. 522), lands of Abyssinia, and at the junetion of two 
some of which may refer to the character which great rivers, Meroe became at a very early 
the sculptor gave in each case to the statue, period a chief emporium for the trade between 
Hence one street was called Sobrius Vicus, Egypt, N. Africa, Ethiopia, Arabia, and India, 
which some have curiously explained as being and the capital of a powerful state. From 
named from the absence of wine-shops in the Meroe, in the eighth oentury b. c., was founded 
street, or because milk, and not wine, was of- the Ethiopian dynasty (the twenty-fifth;, which 
fered (Fest. p. 297). The title Epulo designated reigned at Thebes [see p. 80, b]. The power at 
Mercury as one of the deities nonoured with Meroe was generally in the hands of a ruling 
banquets by the Epulones. Merchants also caste of priests, who chose a king from among 
visited the well near the Porta Capena, to which themselves, and bound him to govern according 
magic powers were ascribed; and with water to their laws; until king Ergamenes (about B.c. 
from that well they used to sprinkle themselves 800) threw off the yoke of the priests (whom he 
and their merchandise, that they might be massacred) and converted his kingdom into an 
absolved from guilt of lying, and make a absolute monarchy. — For further details see 
large profit (Ov. Fast. v. 678). The name of Aethiopia, and Aegyptus. 

Mercury’s Well clung even in the middle ages Kerom Locus. [Sehechonitis. 1 
to this spot, which is still traceable. The Bo- M5r6p5 (MtpSmj). 1. One of the Heliades 
mans of later times identified Mercurius, the or sisters of Phaethon (Ov. Met. ii 840 ; Hyg. 
patron of merchants and tradespeople, with the Fab. 154). — 2. Daughter of Atlas, one of the 
Greek Hermes (as god of gain), and transferred Pleiades, and wife of Sisyphus of Corinth, by 
all the attributes and myths of the latter to the whom she became the mother of Glaucus. In 
former. The Fetiales, however, never recognised the constellation of the Pleiades she is the 
the identity, and instead of the caduceus used seventh and the least visible star, because she 
a sacred branch as the emblem of peace. [Diet, is ashamed of having had intercourse with a 
of Ant. art. Sagmina.’] For the Greek myths mortal man (Apollod. L 9, 8, iii. 10, 1 ; Ov. Fast. 
transferred to Mercurius, and for representa- iv. 175).— 3. Daughter of Cypselus, wife of 
tions of him in works of art, see Hebmes. Cresphontes, and mother of Aepytus. For 

Merofirlus Trismegiitus. [Hebmes Tbxb- details, see Aepytus. 
megistus.] Xftropi (Mi pof). 1 . King of the island of 

M5rl5nes (Mrjpufyrjs), a Cretan hero, son of Cos, husband ox the nymph Ethemea, and father 
Molus, who, conjointly with Idomeneus, led the of EumeluB. His wife was killed by Artemis, 
Cretans in 80 ships against Troy. He was one because Bhe had neglected to worship that 
of the bravest heroes in the Trojan war, and goddess. Merops, in order to rejoin his wife, 
usually acted together with Idomeneus. Later wished to make away with ‘himself, but Hera 
traditions relate that on his way homeward he changed him into an eagle, whom she placed 
was thrown on the coast of Sioily, where he was among the stars. (Eur. Mel. 884 ; Hyg. Astr. ii . 
received by the Cretans who had settled there ; 16 ; Ant. Lib. 15.)— 8. King of the Ethiopians, 
whereas according to others he returned safely by whose wife, Clymene, Helios became the 
to Crete, and was buried and worshipped as a father of Phaethon (Strab. p. 88 ; Ov. Met. i. 
hero, together with Idomeneus, at Cnossus. (II. 768).— 8. King of Rhyndacus, on the Hellespont, 
ii. 651, viii. 264, xvii. 669 Diod. iv. 79.) also called Maoar or Macareus, was a celebrated 

Herxnftrus (Mippspos). 1. Son of Jason and soothsayer, and father of Clite, Arisbe, Amphiua, 
Medea, also oalled Macareus or Mormorus, was and Adrastus (17. ii. 881, xi. 829 ; Strab. p. 586). 
murdered, together with his brother Pheres, by Meriila, L. Oorntllus, was flamen dialis, ana, 

his mother at Corinth (Apollod. i. 9, 28 Diod. on the deposition of L. China in B.c. 87, was 
iv. 54).— 8. Son of Pheres, and grandson of elected consul in his place. On the capture of 
Jason and Medea (Od. i. 260). Borne by Marius and China at the close of the 

Mermessus or Xyrmessui (M*ppn<rcr6s } same year, Merula put an end to his own life. 
Mvppai<rtr6s) } also written Mam— m and (App. B. O. L 65-75; Tao. Ann. iii. 58; Pint 
Mum— u. a town of Mvsia. in the territory Mat. 41. 45.) 

ofLampsacus, not far from Polichna; the Mesambria (Mtoapfipln : Bushehr), a penin- 

native place of a sibyl (Pans. x. 12, 2 ; fluid. «.«;.). sola on the coast of Penis, near the river 
Xsrobaudes, Flavius, a general and a poet, Padargus. the present Abu-shir. 
whose merits are recorded m an inscription on Meschela (Mctrxfoa : mob. near Bonah ), a 
the base of a statue dng up in theUlpian forum large city on the coast of W. Africa, said to have 
at Borne in the year 1812 or 1818. We learn been founded by Greeks returning from the 
from the inscription that the statue was erected Trojan war. It was taken by Eumachus, the 
inaj). 485. He wrote *Laus OhrisH 1 and some lieutenant of Agathodes (Died. xx. 57). 
historical poems, especially on AStiua, of which Mesembria (MtffiipBpU, Herod. MrtvpAgf*: 
fragments were discovered by Niebuhr upon a 1. (Miseivri or M e ttu ri), a 
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celebrated tom ol Thrace on the Pontus Euxi- 
noft, and at the loot ol Mi Haemus, founded by 
the inhabitants of Ohaloedon and Byzantium in 
the time of Darius Hystaspia, and hence called 
a c olony of Megara, since those towns were 
founded by the Megarians (Hdt. vi. 88 ; Strab. 
p, 819; Ptol. iii. 10, 8).— 2. A town in Thrace, 
out of much less importance, on the coast of 
the Aegaean sea, and in the territory of the 
Cieones, near the mouth of the Lissus, and the 
most westerly of the Samothrocian settlements 
on the mainland (Hdt. vii. 108). 

XMnfi (MecnjW), i.e. Midland !), a name given 
to that part of Babylonia which consisted of 
the great island formed by the Euphrates, the 
Tigris, and the Royal Canal; containing the 
greater part of Babylonia (Strab. p. 84). 

Xeriaor Messda. [SpjCbtaJ 

Xesftgifl. [Lydia, p. 507, b.j 

MesftmSdes (Mc<ro/4fti?f), a lyric and epigram- 
matic poet under Hadrian ana the Antonines, 
was a native of Crete, and a freedman of Ha- 
drian, whose favourite Antinous he celebrated 
in a poem. A salary which he hod received 
from Hadrian, was diminished by Antoninus 
Pius. Three poems of his are preserved in the 
Greek Anthology. 

M5l6p5t&mXa (Mforoxora/Aa, if M 4<nj rwv 
mrafi&v : O. T. Aram Naharaim, i.e. Syria be - 
tween the Bivera : LXX Me trororafila Xvplas : 
AWesira , i.e. The Ialand) t a district of W. 
Asia, named from its position between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, of which rivers the 
former divided it from Syria and Arabia on 
the W., the latter from Assyria on the E. : on 
the N. it was separated from Armenia by a 
branch of the Taurus, called Masius, and on 
the S. from Babylonia by the Median Wall. 
The name was probably first used by the Greeks 
in the time of the Seleucidae (Arrian, vii. 7 ; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 48). In earlier times the country was 
reckoned a part, sometimes of Syria, and some- 
times of Assyria. Nor in the division of the 
Persian empire was it recognised as a distinct 
country, but it belonged to the satrapy of Baby- 
lonia. Excepting the mountainous region on 
the N. and NE. formed by the chain of Masius, 
and its prolongation parallel to the Tigris, the 
country formed a vast plain, broken by few 
hills, well watered by rivers and canals, and 
very fertile, except in the S. part, which was 
more like the Arabian Desert, on the opposite 
side of the Euphrates. Besides oom, and fruit, 
and spioes (e.g. the amomum ), it produced fine 
timber, and supported large herds of cattle ; in 
the S., or desert part, there were numerous wild 
animals, such as wild asses, gazelles, ostriches, 
and lions. Its chief mineral products were 
naphtha and jet (Curt. v. 1, 12 ; Strab. xvi. 747). 
The N. part of Mesopotamia was divided into 
the districts of Mygdonia and Osrojenb. It 
belonged successively to the Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Macedonian, Syro-Grecian, 
Parthian and later Persian empires, but at 
times formed part of the Roman empire. Trajan 
conquered it in 115, when he formed the three 
provinces called Armenia, Assyria, and Meso- 
potamia ; but Hadrian relinquished it. Aurelius 
reconquered it, and founded a colony at Sin- 
gara; Sept. Severus founded others at Nisibis j 
and Hhesaena. (Dio Cass, lxviii. 22, lxxv. 1, 8 ; 
Eutrop. viii. 6.) It was really of small value 
to Rome, and little else but a battlefield. 
Jovian finally gave it up to the Persians (Amm. 
Marc. xxv. 0). — In a wider sense the name is 
ao^aeiimes applied to the whole ouun fa y between 
■\ fan Euphrates and the Tigris 


MESSALLA 

MespHa (4 M4<nnAa: Ru. at Kouyounfih, 
opp. to Mosul, Layard), a city of Assyria, on 
the E. aide of the Tigris, which Xenophon 
( Andb . iii. 4) mentions as having been formerly 
a great city, inhabited by Modes, but in his 
time fallen into decay. It had a wall six para- 
sangs in circuit, composed of two parts : namely, 




stone full of shells (the limestone of we country), 
upon which was built a brick wall fifty feet 
thick and 100 high. It had served, according 
to tradition, as the refnge for the Median queen 
when the Persians overthrew the empire of the 
Modes, and it resisted all the efforts of the Per- 
sian king to take it, until a thunderstorm bright- 
ened the inhabitants into a surrender. 

Mena {Mietra, M 4atn\\ Mesapo \ a town 
and harbour in Laconia near C. Taenarum 
(II. ii. 502 ; Paus. iii. 25, 9). 

Mess&b&t&nS or -let (Metnra&apivfi, Meovo- 
$arucf ) : Mecrtrafidrai), a small district on the 
SE. margin of the Tigris and Euphrates valley, 
on the borders of Media, Persia, and SuBiana, 
reckoned sometimes to Persia and sometimes 
to Susiana. The name is derived from the moun- 
tain passes in the district. (Strab. pp. 524, 744.) 

Mess&lina. [Mbssallina.] 

Mesialla, less correctly Mees&la, the name 
of a distinguished family of the Valeria gens at 
Rome. They appear for the first time on the 
consular Fasti in b.c. 268, and for the last in 
a.d. 506.— 1. M\ Valerius Maximus Corvinus 
Messalla, was consul b.c. 268, and, in con- 
junction with his colleague M. Otacilius, carried 
on the war with success against the Cartha- 
ginians in Sicily. The two consnls concluded a 
peace with Hiero. In consequence of his re- 
lieving Messana he obtained the cognomen of 
Messalla. His triumph was distinguished by 
two remarkable monuments of his victory — by a 
ictorial representation of a battle with the 
icilian and Punic armies, which he placed in 
the Cnria Hostilia, and by a sun-dial (Horo- 
logium), from the booty of C&tana, which was 
set up on a column behind the rostra, in the 
forum. Messalla was censor in 252. (Pol. i. 16, 
17 ; Liv. Bp. 16 ; Plin. vii. 214, xxxv. 22.H&M. 
Valerius Messalla, consul 226(Zonar. xviu. 
19).— 3. M. Valerius Messalla, praetor pere- 
grinus 104, and consul 188, when he had the 
province of Liguria (Liv. xxxiv. 54, xxxviii. 42, 
xlii. 28).— 4. M. Valerius Messalla, consul 
161, and oensor 154 (Val. Max. ii. 9, 9). — 5. M. 
Valerius Messalla Niger, praetor 68; consul 
61 ; and oensor 55. He belonged to the aristo- 
cratioal party. He married a sister of the 
orator Q. Hortensius. (Dio CaBB. xxxvii. 40; 
Caes. B. G. i. 2; Cio. ad Fam. viii. 2.)— S. M. 
Valerius Messalla, son of the preceding; con- 
sul 58 ; belonged, like his father, to the aristo- 
oratical party ; but in consequence probably of 
his enmity to Pc ipey, he jomed Caesar in the 
Civil war, and served under him iq. Africa. He 
was in high repute for hiB skill in augury, on 
which science he wrote. (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 18, ad 
Att. iv. 16 ; Dio Cass. xl. 17, 45; Bell. Afr . 28 ; 
Gell. xiii. 14.)— 7. M. Valerius Messalla Cor- 
vinus, son of the preceding, was educated 
partly at Athens, where probably began his 
intimacy with Horace and L. Bibulus (Hot. 
Sat. i. 10. 81; App. B. O . iv. 88). After Caesor’B 
death (44) he jomed the republican party, and 
attached himself especially to Cassius, whom, 
long after, when he had beoome the mend of 
Ootavianus, he was accustomed to call ‘mv 
general ’ (Tao. Ann. iv. 84 ; Dio Case, xlvii. 
24; Veil Pat. ii. 71). Meeeella was proscribed, 
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but since Ms kinsmen proved his absence from 
Borne at the time of Caesar's assassination, the 
triumvirs erased his name from the list, and 
offered him security for his person and property. 
Messalla, however, rejected their offers, followed 
Cassius into Asia, and at Philippi, in the first 
day’s battle, turned Octavianus’s flank, stormed 
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body of fugitives, took refuge in the island of 
Thasos. His followers, though defeated, were 
not disorganised, and offered him the command. 
But he induced them to accept honourable 
terms from Antony, to whom he attached him- 
self until Cleopatra’s influence made his ruin 
certain and easy to be foreseen. Messalla then 
again changed his party, and served Augustus 
effectively m Sicily, 86 ; against the Salassians, 
a mountain tribe lying between the Graian and 
the Pennine Alps, 84; and at Aotium, 81. 
(App. B. O. v. 102-118; Bio Cass. xlix. 88; 
Strab. p. 189.) A decree of the senate had 
abrogated Antony's consulship for 81, and 
Messalla was appointed to the vacant place. 
He was proconsul of Aquitania in 28-27, and 
obtained a triumph for nis reduction of that 
province. Shortly before or immediately after 
his administration of Aquitonia, Messalla held 
a prefecture in Asia Minor. He was deputed by 
the senate, probably in 80, to greet Augustus 
with the title of 'Pater Patriae’; and the 
opening of his address on that occasion is pre- 
served by Suetonius (Aug. 58 ; cf. Ov. Fast. 
ii. 127, Trist. ii. 89; Bio Cass. lvi. 8, 41). 
Buring the disturbances at the comitia in 27, 
Augustus nominated Messalla to the revived 
office of warden of the city ; but he resigned it 
in a few days. Messalla soon afterwards with- 
drew from all public employments except his 
augurship, to which Augustus had specially 
appointed him, although, at the time of his ad- 
mission, there was no vacancy in the augural 
college. About two years before his death, 
which happened about the middle of Augustus's 
reign, b.c. 8-a.d. 8, Messalla’s memory failed 
him, and he often could not recall his own 
name (Tac. Dial. 17). His tomb was of remark- 
able splendour. Messalla was distinguished 
as much in the literary as in the political 
world of Borne. He was a patron of learning 
and the arts, and was himself a historian, a 
poet, a grammarian, and an orator. He wrote 
commentaries on the civil wars after Caesar's 
death, and a genealogical work, De Romanis 
Familiis . (Plut. Brut. 40, 41, 45, 58 ; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 84; Suet. Aug. 74; Plin. xxxiii. 50.) 
The treatise, however, De Progenie Augusti , 
which sometimes accompanies Eutropius and 
the minor Boman historians, is the forgery of a 
much later age. Messalla’s poems were of a 
satirical or even licentious character (Plin. Ep. 
v. 8). His writings as a grammarian were 
numerous and minute, comprising treatises on 
construction and lexicography, au d on the powers 
and uses of single letters (Quint, i. 7, 87). His 
eloquenoe reflected the character of his age. 
More smooth and correct than vigorous or 
original, be persuaded rather than convinced, 
ana conciliated rather than persuaded (Quint, 
iv. 1, 8). He recommended and practised 
translation from the Greek orators ; and his 


to exhibit remarkable skill' In either 
(Quint, x. 5, 2). His political eminence, 
wealth be inherited or acquired in the civil 
wars, and the favour Qt Autouy end Augustus, 
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rendered Messalla ope of the principal persons 
of hiB age, and an effective patron of its litera- 
ture. His friendship for Horace and his inti- 
macy with Tibullus are well known. In the 
elegies of the latter poet, the name of Messalla 
is continually introduced. (Hor. Od. iii. 21. 
Sat. i. 6, 42, A. P. 871; Tib. i. 7, iv. 1.) The 
dedication of the Ciris, a doubtful work, is not 
sufficient proof of bis friendship with Virgil ; 
but the companion of ‘ Plotius and Varius, of 
Maecenas and Octavius ' (Hor. Sat. i. 10, 81), 
cannot well have been unknown to the author 
of the Eclogues and Georgies . He directed 
Ovid’s early studies (ex Pont . iv. 16), and 
Tiberius sought his acquaintance in early man- 
hood, and took him for his model in eloquenoe. 
—8. X. Valerius MesialU Barbatus Appi- 
&nus, was consul b.c. 12, and died in bis year 
of office. He was the father (or grandfather) of 
the empress Messollina. (Dio Cass. liv. 28; 
Suet. Claud. 26.)— 9. L. Valerius Messalla 
Volesus, consul aj>. 5, and afterwards pro- 
consul of Asia, where hiB cruelties drew on him 
the anger of Augustus and a condemnatory 
decree from the senate (Tac. Ann. iii. 08).— 
10. L. Vipstanus Messalla, legionary tribune 
in Vespasian’s army, a.d. 70, was brother of 
Aquilius ReguluB, the notorious delator in 
Bomitiau’s reign (Plin. Ep. i. 5). He is one of 
Tacitus’ authorities for tne history of the civil 
wars after Galba's death, and a principal inter- 
locutor in the dialogue De Oratoribus. (Toe. 
Hist. iii. 9, 18, iv.42, Dial. 15-25.) 

MessalUna, or MessUina. 1. Statilla, 
granddaughter of T. Statilius Taurus, cos. 
a.d. 11, was the third wife of the emperor 
Nero, who married her in a.d. 66. She had 
nreviouBly espoused AtticuB Vcstinus, whom 
Nero put to death without accusation or 
trial, merely that he might many Messal- 
lina (Tac. Ann . xv. 68 ; Suet. Ner. 85, Oth. 
10V— 2. ValSrla, daughter of M. Valerius Mes- 
salla Barbatus and of Bomitia Lepida, was 
the third wife of the emperor Claudius. She 



liuiit ot ju6 wilts ui Claudios. (From the 

Capitol, Home.) 


married Claudius, to whom she was previously 
related, before bis accession to the empire. 
Her profligacy and licentiousness were noto- 
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rions; and ti»e sJmmtm of virtue was not con- 
cealed by any aenae of shame or regard for 
decorum. She was as cruel as she was profli- 
gate ; and many members of the most illustrious 
families of Borne were sacrificed to her fears or 
her hatred. She long exercised an unbounded 
empire oyer her weak husband, who alone was 
ignorant of her infidelities. For some time she 
was supported in her career of crime by the 
freedmen of Claudius; but when Narcissus, 
the most powerful of the emperor's freedmen, 
perceived that he should probably fall a victim 
to Messallina's intrigues, he determined to get 
rid of her. The insane folly of Messallina 
furnished the means of her own destruction. 
Having conceived a violent passion for a hand- 
some Roman youth, C. Sflius, she publicly 
married him with all the rites of a legal conu- 
bium during the absence of Claudius at Ostia, 
aj>. 48. Narcissus persuaded the emperor that 
Silius and Messallina would not have dared 
such an outrage had they not determined also 
to deprive him of empire and life. Claudius 
wavered long, and at length Narcissus himself 
issued MeBsauina's death-warrant. She was put 
to death by a tribune of the guards in the 
gardens of Lucullus. (Tac. Awn. xi. 26-88 ; Dio 
Cass. lx. 14-81 ; Suet. Claud. 17-89; Juv. vi. 
116-185, x. 888, xiv. 881.) 

Messina (Metro^vr;, Mtaedya Dor.: Mcor- 
edvios : Messina), a celebrated town on the 
NE. coast of Sicily, on the straits separating 
Italy from this island, which are here about 
four miles broad. It was originally a town of 
the Sicels, and was called Zanole (Z dytcXri), or 
a sickle, on account of the shape of its harbour, 
which is formed by a singular curve of sandy 
shore. The first Greek colonists were, according 


of Cumae in Italy, who were joined by Chalci- 
dians from Euboea, and, according to Strabo, 
by Noxious; but these two accounts are not 
contradictory, for since Naxos in Sicily was also 
a colony from Chalcis, we may easily suppose 
that the Naxians joined the other Chalcidians 
in the foundation of the town (Thno. vi. 4 ; 
Strab. p. 268; Pans. iv. 28, 7; Diod. iv. 85). 
Sinoe the people of Zanole helped the Chalci- 
dians to found Bhegium, in conjunction with 
Messenians expelled during the first Messenian 
war, Zancle itself must have been founded 
between 785 (the date of Naxos) and the end of 
the first Messenian war. [Bhegium.] Zancle 
soon became so powerful that it founded the 
town of Himera, about b.c. 648. After the 
capture of Miletus by the Persians, the inhabi- 
tants of Zancle invited the Ionian s, who had 
been expelled from their native country, to 
settle on their ‘beautiful coast 1 (/eaMf itrHj, 
Hdt. vi. 22); and a number of Samians and 
other Ionic Greeks accepted their offer. On 
lfliiHiig in the S. of Italy, they were persuaded 
by Anaxilaus. tyrant of Bhegium, to take posses- 
sion of Zanole during the absence of Scythes, 
the tyrant of the city, who was engaged in the 
wage of some other Sicilian town. But their 
treachery was soon punished; for Anaxilaus 
himself shortly afterwards drove the Samians 
out of Zanole, and made himself master of the 
town, the name of which he changed into 
Messana or Messsne, both because he was him- 
self a Messenian, ana because he transferred to 
the plaoe a body of Messenians from Bhegium. 
(Hdt vi. 22, vu. 164; Shoo. U} Strab. U; 
Diod. xi. 48.) Anaxilaus died 476 ; and about ten j 
yean afterwards (466) his eons were driven out 
of Messana and Bhegium, and republican 
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governments established in these oitfea> Ml — m 
now enjoyed great prosperity for several years, 
and in consequence of its excellent harbour 
and advantageous position, it became a place of 
great commercial importance. The Athenians 
failed in their attempt to seise it in 415 (Thuc. 
vi. 48, 74). But in 896 it was taken by the 
Carthaginians, who destroyed the town because 
they saw that they should be unable to main- 
tain so distant a possession against the power 
of Dionysius of Syracuse (Diod. xiv. 66-58). 
Dionysius began to rebuild it in the same year, 
and besides collecting the remains of the former 
population, he added a number of Locrians, 
Messenians, and others, so that its inhabitants 
were of a very mixed kind. After the banish- 
ment of the younger Dionysius, Messana was 
for a short time free, but it fell into the power 
of Agathooles about 812 (Diod. xix. 65, 102). 
Among the mercenaries ox this tyrant were a 
number of Mamertini, an Oscan people from 
Campania, who had been sent from nome under 
the protection of the god Mamers or Mars to 
seek their fortune in other lands. These 
Mamertini were quartered in Messana; and 
after the death of Agathooles (282) they made 
themselves masters of the town, killed the male 
inhabitants, and took possession of their wives, 
their children, and their property. The town 
was now called Mamertina, and the inhabitants 



Coin of Messana (5th cent. b.o.). 

Obv., mesxanion ; hare, dolphin below; rev., bitfa drawn 
by mules ; charioteer crowned by Victory. (Anaxilaus 
won a victory with mules at Olympia, and introduced 
hares into Sielly.) 

Mamertini ; bnt its ancient name of Messana 
continued to be in more general use (Pol. i. 7 ; 
Diod. xxi. 18 ; Cic. Verr. ii. 5, 46, iii. 6). The 
new inhabitants could not lay aside their old 
predatory habits, and in consequence became 
involved in a war with Hiero of Syracuse, who 
defeated them in several battles, and would 
probably have conqnered the town, had not the 
Carthaginians come in to the aid of the Mamer- 
tini, and, under the pretext of assisting them, 
taken possession of their citadel The Mamer- 
tini had at the same time applied to the Romans 
for help, who gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunity to obtain a footing in Sicily. Thus 
Messana was the immediate cause of the first 
Punic war, 264. (Pol. i. 10; Diod. xxiii. 1 : Liv. 
Bp. 16.) The Mamertini expelled the Cartha- 
ginian garrison, and received the Romans. 
Messana then passed under the Boman do- 
minion, but nominally as a civitas foederata, 
retaining its own land and subject to tribute 
only in time of war (Cic. Verr. v. 22, 56; Plat. 
Pomp. 10). It was the headquarters of the 
fleet of Sextus Pompeius, ana, probably on 
that account, lost its privileges, and simply 
received the Boman franchise as an oppidum 
eimum Bomanorum (Plin. iii. 88), hut still 
continued a flourishing place, and as late as the 
Gothic wars was an important fortress (PtoL 
iii. 8, 9; Prooop. B.O. i. 8, iu. 89). 

MetsipXa (Mccrarfe), the Greek name of 
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MfiftlWI (r* Hirer Aw wv $pot) 9 a mountain 
la Boeofift on the B. coast, near the town 
Anthedon, from which Messapus is said to have 
to the S. of Italy (Strab. p. 405). 

Xesaftpui (M iaaoacos), a Boeotian, from 
whom Messapia in the S. of Italy was believed 
to have derived its name (Strab. lc.). 

KesttoS {M*<r<rf)vy) t daughter of Triopaa, and 
wife of Polycaon, whom she induoed to take 
possession of the country which was called 
after her, Messenia. She introduced there the 
worship of Zeus and the mysteries of the great 
goddess of Eleusis (Pans. iv. 1, 8, 27). 

Xessfil&S (Mctnr^rq : Me crarhvios). 1. ( Mavro - 
matt), the later capital of Messenia, was 
founded by Epammondas b.c. 869, and com- 
pleted and fortified within the space of eighty- 
five days. It was situated at the foot of the 
steep hill of Ithome, which was celebrated as a 
fortress in the history of the Messenian wars, 
and now formed the acropolis of the new city. 
(Pans. iv. 27 ; Diod. xv. 66.) Messene was one 
of the most strongly fortified cities of Greece. 
It was surrounded by massive walls built 
entirely of stone and flanked with numerous 
towers (Paus. iv. 81). There are still consider- 
able remains of some of these towers, as well 
as the foundations of the walls, and of several 
public buildings. The northern gate of the 
city is extant, and opens into a circular court, 
62 feet in diameter. The city was supplied 
with water from a fountain called Clepsydra , 
still a fine spring. — 2. See Messana. 

Messenia e<n\vta\ Mctro^wos ; in older 
writers M t<r<n\n \ : Od. xxi. 15 ; cf. Pind. Pyth. 
iv. 126), a country in Peloponnesus, bounded on 
the E. by Laconia, on the N. by Elis and 
Arcadia, and on the S. and W. by the sea. It 
was separated from Laconia by Mt. Taygetus ; 
but part of the W. slope of Taygetus belonged 
to Laconia ; and it is difficult to determine the 
exact boundaries between the two countries, as 
they were different at different periods. In the 
most ancient times the river Nedon formed the 
boundary between Messenia and Laconia to- 
wards the sea ; but later the true frontier line 
was further BE., at a woody hollow called 
Choerius, twenty stadia S. of Abia (Pans. iv. 1), 
in the mountain district which Tacitus speaks 
of as Ager Dentheliates (Ann. iv. 48). The 
river Neda formed the N. frontier between 
Messenia and Elis. The area of Messenia is 
about 1162 square miles. It was for the most 
part a mountainous country, and contained only 
two plains of any extent, m the N. the plain of 
Stmyclerus , and in the S. a still larger plain, 
through which the Pamisus flowed, and which 
was called Maearia or the Blessed, on account 
of its great fertility (Strab. p. 861). There 
were, however, many smaller valleys among the 
mountains; and the country was much less 
nigged and far more productive than the neigh- 
bouring Laconia. Hence Messenia is described 
by Pausanias as the most fertile country in 
Peloponnesus ; and it is praised by Euripides 
on acoount of its climate, which was neither too 
cold in winter nor too hot in summer (Eur. cup. 
Strab. p. 868). The most ancient inhabitants 
of Messenia were Leleges, intermingled with 
Argives. According to tradition Pdycaon, the 
younger son of Lelex, married the Argive Mes- 
sene, a daughter of Triopas, and named the 
country Messene in honour of Ms wife. This 
is the name by which it is called in Homer, 
who doeB not use the form Messenia, Five 
generations afterwards Aeoliaas settled in the 
country, under the guidance of Perieres, a son 
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of Aeolus. His son Aphareus gave a home to 
Neleui, who had been driven out of Thessaly, 
and who founded the town of Pylos, which 
became the capital of an independent sove- 
reignty. For a long time there was properly no 
Messenian kingdom. The western part of the 
land belonged to the dominions of the Neleid 
princes of rylos, of whom NeBtor was the most 
celebrated, and the eastern to the Lacedae- 
monian monarchy. Thus it appears to have 
remained till the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, when Messenia fell to the share of 
Cresphontes, who destroyed the kingdom of 
Pylos, and united the whole country under his 
sway. The ruling class were now Dorians, and 
they continued to speak the purest Dorio down 
to the latest times. The Spartans soon coveted 
the more fertile territory of their brother 
Dorians ; and after many disputes between the 
two nations, and various inroads into each 
other’s territories, open war at length broke 
out. This war, oallea the first Messenian war, 
lasted twenty years, b.c. 748-728; and notwith- 
standing the gallant resistance of the Messenian 
king, Aristodemus, the Messenians were obliged 
to submit to the Spartans after the capture of 
their fortress Ithome, and to beoome their sub- 
jects. [Abibtodemtjs.] After bearing the yoke 
thirty-eight years, the Messenians again took 
up arms under their heroic leader Aristomenes. 
[Abistombnes.] The second Messenian war 



Coin of (4th cent. b.o.). 

Obv,, head of Demeter ; rev., messaniqn ; figure of Zens 
lyri nyjhe eagle (supposed to be oopled from the status 


lasted seventeen years, b.c. 685-668, and termi- 
nated with the conquest of Ira and the complete 
subjugation of the country. Most of the Mes- 
senians emigrated to foreign countries, and 
those who remained behind were reduced to the 
condition of Helots or serfs. In this state they 
remained till 464, when the Messenians ana 
other Helots took advantage of the devastation 
occasioned by the great earthquake at Sparta 
to rise against their oppressors. This third 
Messenian war lasted ten years, 464-455, and 
ended by the Messenians surrendering Ithome 
to the Spartans on condition of their being 
allowed a free departure from Peloponnesus. 
They settled at Naupactus on the Corinthian 
gulf opposite Peloponnesus, which town the 
Athenians had lately taken from the Locri 
Oaolae, and gladly granted to such deadly 
enemies of Sparta. At the conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian war (404) the unfortunate Mes- 
senians were obliged to leave Naupactus and 
take refuge in Italy, Sicily, and other countries; 
but when the supremacy of Sparta was over- 
thrown by the battle of Leuotra, Epaminondaa 
resolved to restore the independence of Met- 
Benia. He accordingly gathered together the 
Messenian exiles from the various lands in 
which they were scattered ; and in the summer 
of 869 he founded the town of M esse n e at the 
foot of Ml Ithome* [Messbiib.] Messenia 
was never again subdued by the Spartans, and 
it maintained its independence tai fee eongnml 
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of Gseeoe by the Romans, 146, when it formed 
port of the province of Achaia. 

Xastlfite or Mestohetha (Mtakheth) a city of 
Iberia, in Asia, on the river Cyrus. 

Iteetra (M^crrpa), daughter of Erysichfchon, 
and granddaughter of Triopas, whence she is 
called Triopeia by Ovid. She was sold by her 
hungry father, that he might obtain the means 
of satisfying his hunger. In order to escape 
from slavery, she prayed to Poseidon, who loved 
her, and who conferred upon her the power of 
metamorphosing herself whenever she was sold. 
According to one tradition she became after- 
wards the wife of Autolycus (Ov. Met. viii. 
706-878 ; Tzetz. ad Lyo. 1898; Ant. Lib. 17, 
where the name is Hypermestra; cf. Erysi- 
chthon). 


Messogis [Lydia, p. 507, b]. 

Metagonitis (M« ' ~ 


w l (yicrcryaviTis : Mcraryavirai, Me- 
tagonltae), a name applied to the N. coast of 
Mauretania Tingitana (. Marocco ), between the 
Fretum Gaditanum and the river Mulucha ; de- 
rived probably from the Carthaginian colonies 
(uerarydyia) settled along it (Ptol. iv. 2, 10; 
Pol. iii. 88). There was on this coast a promon- 
tory called Metagonium, the modem Raa-el- 
Rarabah (Strab. p. 827 ; Mel. i. 7, 1). 

Metalllnum or MetelUnum (Metallinensis : 
Medellin ), a Homan colony in Lusitania on the 
An&e l near Augusta Emerita (Plin. iv. 17). 

Met&nlra (Me rdyetpa), wife of Celeus, and 
mother of Triptolemus, received Demeter on her 
arrival in Attica. Pausanias called her Mega- 
naera. (Hymn, in Cer. 161 ; Apollod. i. 5, 1 ; 
Pans. i. 89, 1.) For details see Celeus. 

Metaphrastes, Symeon ('Xv/xekv 6 Meracppd- 
orris), a Byzantine writer, lived in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, and held high offices at the 
Byzantine court. His surname Metaphrastes 
was given to him on account of his having com- 

e >sed a paraphrase of the Lives of the Saints. 

e wrote a Byzantine history, entitled Annalea f 
beginning with the emperor Leo Armenus, a.d. 
818, and finishing with Homanus, the son of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 963. Edited 
by Bekker, Bonn, 

1888. 

Metapontum, the 

Roman name for 
the Greek Meta- 
pontium(McTcnr<iy- 
tiov : Mtrwrdvrios, 

Metapontlnus : 

Torre di Mare) 9 a 
celebrated Greek 
city in the S. of 
Italy, on the To- 
rentine gulf, and 
on the E. coast of 
Lucania, is said to 
have been origin- 
ally called Meta- 
bum (M^rajBov). It 
was an Achaean 
colony, under the 
command of a 
leader named Leu- 
cippus, but pro- 


site of an older 
city (which would 
account for tradi- 
tions of its early 
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Diod. iv. *7.) Pythagoras tronsferredhis school 
to Metapontum and died there. In 415 they 
allied themselves to the Athenians. (Thuc. vL 
44, vii. 88.) Its fertility was so great that the 
people of Metapontum dedicated a golden har- 
vest at Delphi (Strab. p. 264). It fell into the 



Coin of Metapontum (4th cent. B.C.). 

Obv., AEYKl ; head of Leucippus, the founder ; rev., ear of 
oorn, as sign of fertility. 

hands of the Romans with the other Greek 
cities in the S. of Italy in the war against 
Pyrrhus ; but it revolted to Hannibal after the 
battle of Cannae (Liv. xzii. 61). From the 
time of the second Punic war it disappears 
from history, and was in ruins in the time of 
Pausanias (vi. 19, 11). 

Metaurum. [Metaurub, No. 2.] 

MStaurus. 1. ( Metaro ), a small river in Um- 
bria, flowing into the Adriatic sea, but rendered 
memorable by the defeat and death of Has- 
drubal, the brother of Hannibal, on its banks, 
B.c. 207. It rises in the group of Apennines 
called Monte Nerone , and flows forty-five miles 
into the sea, two miles S. of Fano. (Strab. 
I p. 227 ; Sil. It. viii. 449 ; Hor. Od. iv. 4, 887.) — 2. 

| [ Marro ), a river on the E. coast of Bruttium, 

! at whose mouth was the town of Metaurum. 

Metella, Caecilia. 1. Daughter of Met. Mace- 
donicus [No. 8], married Scipio Nasica (consul 
111 b.c.). Her grandson was Metellus Scipio 
[No. 15] (Cic. Brut. 68, 212).— 2. Daughter of 
Met. Balearicus [No. 5], married App. Claud. 
Pulcher, and was mother of P. Clodius, Cicero’s 
enemy [Claudius, No. 21]. — 3. Daughter of Met. 
; Calvus [No. 4] and mother of LucuIIub (Plat. 



Tomb of Oaeoill* Metella, on the AppUa Way. (See Metella, No. 0.) 


settlement by Pylians of the time of Nestor or 
by Phocians) which bad been destroyed before 
the Achaean* of Sybaris and Crotona founded a 
new city there about 700 b.c. (Strab. pp. 222, 264; 


Luoull. 1).— 4. Daughter of Met. Damnations 

g STo. 9], married first to Soaurus, secondly to 
ulla, who avenged upon Athens on affront 
offered to her by the Athenians (Pint. t , 
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18, 88, 85; Cw, Beaut \ 46)*— 8, Daughter (pro- 
bably) of Hot. Nepos [No. 14], wife of P. Len- 
iului Spinther, the younger, from whom she 
was divoroed in 45 (Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 889 ; Cic. 
ad Att. xi. 15, 28* xii. 52, xiii. 7).— 6. Daughter 
of Met. Creticus [No. 16], and wife of Crassus, 
the son of the triumvir, to whose memory the 
magnificent tomb on the Appian W ay was raised. 

Mtellus, a distinguished plebeian family of 
the Coecilia gene at Borne. 1. L. Caeoinus 
Metellus, consul b.c. 251, carried on the war in 
Sicily against the Carthaginians. In the follow- 
ing year he gained a great victory at Panormus 
over Hasdrubal, the Carthaginian general. The 
elephants which he took m this battle were 
exliibitedm his triumph at Borne. (Pol. i. 89, 40 ; 
Plin. vii. 189). Metellus was consul a second 
time in 249, and wab elected pontifex maximus 
in 248, and held this dignity for twenty-two years. 
He must therefore have died shortly before the 
beginning of the second Punic war. In 241 he 
rescued the Palladium when the temple of Vesta, 
was on fire, but lost his sight in consequence. 
(Ov. Fast. vi. 486; Dionys. ii. 66; Val. Max. 
i. 4, 4). He was dictator in 224, for the purpose 
of holding the comitia.— 2. Q. Caecilius 
Metellus, Bon of the preceding, was plebeian 
aedile 209; curule aedile 208; served in the 
army of the consul Claudius Nero 207, and was 
one of the legates sent to Borne to convey the 
joyful news of the defeat and death of Has- 
drubal ; and was consul, with L. Veturius Philo, 
206. In his consulship he and his colleague 
carried on the war against Hannibal in Brut- 
tium, where he remained aB proconsul during 
the following year. In 205 he was dictator for 
the purpose of holding the comitia. Metellus 
survived the second Punic war many years, and 
was employed in several public commissions. 
(Liv. xxviii. 9, xxxix. 24 ; Cic. Brut. 14, 57 ; Vol. 
Max. vii. 2, 8.) — 3. Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Macedonicus, son of the last, was praetor 148, 
and carried on war in Macedonia against the 
usurper Andriscus, whom he defeated and took 
prisoner. He next turned his arms against the 
Achaeans, whom he defeated at the beginning 
of 146. On his return to Borne in 146 he 
triumphed, and received the surname of Mace- 
donicus. Metellus web consul in 148, and re- 
ceived the province of Nearer Spain, where he 
carried on the war with success for two years 
against the Celtiberi. He was succeeded by 
Q. Pompeius in 141. Metellus was censor 181. 
He died 115, full of years and honours. He is 
frequently quoted by the ancient writers as an 
extraordinary instance of human felicity. He 
had filled all the highest offices of the state 
with reputation and glory, and was carried to 
the funeral pile by four sons, three of whom 
had obtained the consulship in his lifetime, 
while the fourth was a candidate for the office at 
the time of his father’s death. (Liv. Ep. 49, 50, 
62, 68, 59; Veil. Pat. i. 11; Cic. Fin. v. 27, 82; 
Pans. vii. 18, 15.)— 4. L. Caecilius Metellus 
Calvus, brother of the last, consul 142 (Cic. ad 
Att. xii. 5; Val. Max. viii. 6).— 5. Q. Caecilius 
Metellus Balearieus, eldest son of No. 8, was 
consul 128, when he subdued the inhabitants 
of the Balearic islands, and received in conse- 
quence the surname of Balearieus. He was censor 
120. (Liv. Ep. 60 ; Diod. v. 17 ; Strab. p. 167.)— 
6. L. Caecilius Metellus Diadematus, second 
son of No. 8, haB been frequently confounded 
with Metellus Dabnaticus, consul 119 [No. 9]. 
Metellus Diadematus received the latter sur- 
name from his wearing for a long time a 
bandage round his forehead, in conse q uen c e of 


an ulcer. (Cic. post Bed. ad Qwrit. 8,6; Pint. 
Cor. 11.) He was consul 117.— 7. X. Caecilius 
Metellus, third son of No. 8, was consul 115, 
the year in which his father died. In 114 he 
was sent into Sardinia as proconsul, and sup- 
pressed an insurrection in the island, in con- 
sequence of which he obtained a triumph in 
118, on the same day as his brother Caprarius. 
(Eutrop. iv. 25.)— 8 . C. Caecilius Metellus 
Caprarius, fourth son of No. 8. The origin of 
his surname is quite uncertain. He was 
consul 118, and carried on war in Macedonia 
against the Thracians, whom he subdued. He 
obtained a triumph in consequence in the same 
year, and on the same day with his brother 
MarcuB. He was censor 102 with his cousin 
Metellus Numidicus. (Veil. Pat. ii. 8; Too. 
Germ. 87.)— 9. L. Caecilius Metellus Dal- 
matious, elder son of No. 4, and frequently 
confounded, as has been already remarked, with 
Diadematus [No. 5], was consul 119, when he 
subdued the Dalmatians, and obtained in con- 
sequence the surname Dalmaticus. With the 
booty obtained in this war he repaired the 
temple of Castor and Pollux. He was censor 
with Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus in 115, and he 
was also pontifex maximus. (Cic. Clu. 42, 119.) 
He was alive in 100, when he iB mentioned as 
one of the senators of high rank who took up 
arms against Saturninus (Liv. Ep. 62 ; Appian, 
Illyr. 11; Plut. Pomp. 2). — 10. Q. CaeoiUus 
Metellus Numidicus, younger son of No. 4, 
was one of the most distinguished members of 
his family. The character of Metellus stood 
very high among liis contemporaries; in on 
age of growing corruption his personal integrity 
remained unsullied ; and he was distinguished 
for his abilities in war and peace. He was one 
of the chief leaders of the aristocratical party 
at Borne. He was consul 109, and carried on 
the war against Jugurtha in Numidia with 
great success. [Juguhtha.] He remained in 
Numidia during the following year as pro- 
consul; but, as ho was unable to bring the 
war to a conclusion, his legate, C. Marius, in- 
dustriously circulated reports in the comp and 
the city that Metellus designedly protracted 
the war for the purpose of continuing in the 
command. These rumours had the desired 
effect. Marius wab raised to the consulship, 
Numidia was assigned to him as his province, 
and Metellus saw the honour of finishing the 
war snatched from his grasp. [Mabiub.1 On 
his return to Borne in 107 he was received with 
the greatest honour. He celebrated a splendid 
triumph, and received the surname of Nu- 
midicus. In 102 he was censor with his cousin 
MetelluB Caprarius. In 100 the tribune 
Saturninus and Marius resolved to ruin Me- 
tellus. Saturninus proposed an agrarian law, 
to which he added the clause that the senate 
should swear obedience to it within five days 
after its enactment, and that whosoever should 
refuse to do so should be expelled the senate and 
pay a heavy fine. Metellus refused to take the 
oath and was therefore expelled the senate; 
but Saturninus, not content with this, brought 
forward a bill to punish him with exile. The 
friends of Metellus were ready to take up arms 
in his defence ; but Metellus quitted the city 
and retired to Bhodes, where he bore his mis- 
fortune with great calmness. He was, how- 
ever, recalled to Borne in the following year (99), 
on the proposition of the tribune Q. Calidius. 
The orations of Metellns are spoken of with 
praise by Cicero, and they continued to be read 
with Admiration in the time of Pronto. (SalL 




Jug. 46-88; Phii Mariue; Flor. Hi 16; Uv. 
Bp. 65.68; App. 3. 0. i. 28-88 ; Cic. pro BcUb. 


5, 11.)— 11. H. Oaeeillu* Meteuus Jiepos, son 
of Balearieus [No. 5], and grandson of Maoe- 
donicna [No. 6], appears to have received the 
surname of Nepos because he was the eldest 
grandson of the latter. Metellns Nepos exerted 
himself in obtaining the recall of his kinsman 
Metellns Nnmidicns from banishment in 99, 
and was oonsnl in 98 with T. Didius. In this 
year the two consuls carried the Lex Caecilia 
Didia. (Gic. post Bed . in Sen. 16, ad Att. ii. 9.) 
—12. Q. Oaeoilius Metellns Pins, son of 
Nnmidicns [No. 10], received the surname of 
Pins on account of the love which he displayed 
for his father when he besought the people to 
reoall him from banishment in 99. He was 
praetor 89, and was one of the commanders in 
the Marsic or Social war. He was still in arms 
in 87, proseouting the war against the Sammies, 
when Marius landed in Italy and joined the 
coubuI China. The senate, in alarm, sum- 
moned Metellns to Borne; but as he waB 
unable to defend the city against Marius and 
Cinna he crossed over to Africa. After re- 
maining in Africa three years he returned to 
Italy and joined Sulla, who also returned to 
Italy in 88. In the war which followed against 
the Marian party, Metellns was one of the 
most successful of Sulla’s generals, and gained 
several important victories both in Umbria and 
in Cisalpine Gaul. Li 80 Metellns was consul 
with Sulla himself, and in the following year 
(79) he went as proconsul into Spain, in order 
to prosecute the war against Sertorius, who 
adhered to the Marian party. Here he re- 
mained for the next eight years, and found it 
so difficult to obtain any advantages over 
SertoriuB that the senate sent Pompey to his 
assistance with proconsular power and another 
army. Sertorius, however, was a match for 
them both, and would probably have continued 
to defy all the efforts of MetelluB and Pompey 
if he had not been murdered by Perpema and 
his friends in 72. [Sebtobius.J Metellus was 
pontifex maximus, and, as he was succeeded in 
this dignity by Julius Caesar in 68, he must 
have died either in this year or at the end of 
the preceding. (Sail. Jug. 64; Pint. Afar. 42, 
Sertor. 12-27 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 16, 28-80.)— 13. Q. 
Caeoiliui Metellus Geler, elder son of Nepos 
[No. 11]. In 66 he served as legate in the 
army of Pompey in Asia; and was praetor in 
68, the year m which Cicero was consul (Cic. 
Suit. 28, 66). Daring his year of office he 
afforded warm and efficient support to the 
oristooratical party. He prevented the con- 
demnation of C. Babirius by removing the 
military flag from the Janiculum. He co- 
operated with Cicero in opposing the schemes 
of Catiline ; and, when the latter left the city 
to make war upon the republic, Metellus had 
the charge of the Pioentine and Senonian dis- 
tricts. By blocking up the passes he prevented 
Catiline from crossing the Apennines and pene- 
trating into Gaul, and thus compelled him to 
turn round and face Antonins, who was march- 
ing against him from Etruria. In the following 
year, 62, Metellus went with the title of pro- 
consul into the province of Cisalpine Gaul, 
which Cicero had relinquished because he was 
unwilling to leave the city. In 60, Metellus 
waB consul with L. Afranius, and opposed all 
the efforts of his colleague to obtain the ratifi- 
cation of Pompey’s acts in Asia, and an assign- 
ment of lauds for his soldiers. He died in 


meat of lauds for his soldiers. He died in 
flit and it war suspected that be had been poi- 


soned by Us wife Clodia, with whom he lived 
on the most unhappy terms, and who was a 
woman of the utmost profligacy. (Sail. OuL 
67; Dio Cass, xxxvii.. xxxviii. ; cf. Index to 
Cicero.)— 14. Q. Caseilius Metellus Nepos, 
younger son of the elder Nepos [No. 11]. He 
served as legate of Pompey in the war against 
the pirates and in Asia from 67 to 64. He 
returned to Borne in 68 in order to become a 
candidate for the tribunate, that he might 
thereby favour the views of Pompey. His 
election was opposed by the aristocracy, bnt 
without success. His year of office was a stormy 
one. One of his first acts in entering upon his 
offioe on the 10th of Deoember, 68, was a violent 
attack upon Cioero. He maintained that the 
man who had condemned Boman citizens 
without a hearing ought not to be heard him- 
self, and accordingly prevented Cioero from 
addressing the people on the last day of his 
consulship, and only allowed him to take the 
usual oath, whereupon Cicero swore that he 
had saved the state. In the following year (62) 
Metellus brought forward a bill to summon 
Pompey, with his army, to Borne, in order to 
restore peace ; but on the day on which the bill 
was to be read the two parties came to open 
blowB, and Metellus was obliged to take to 
flight. He repaired to Pompey, with whom he 
returned to Borne in 61. He was praetor in 
60, and consul in 67 with P. Lentulus Bpinther. 
Notwithstanding his previous enmity with 
Cioero, he did not oppose his reoall from exile. 
In 66 Metellus administered the province of 
Nearer Spain, where he carried on war against 
the Vaecaei. He died in 55. Metellus did 
not adhere strictly to the political principles of 
his family. He did not support the aristocracy, 
like his brother ; nor, on the other hand, can 
he be Baid to have been a leader of the demo- 
cracy. He was, in fact, little more than a 
servant of Pompey, and, according to his 
bidding, at one time opposed and at another 
supported Cicero. [See Index to Cioero ; Dio 
Cass, xxxvii. 88-51, xxxix. 1-7, 54.] — 16. Q. 
Caeoilius Metellus Pius Seipio, the adopted 
son of Metellus Pius [No. 12]. He was the son 
of P. Seipio Nasica, praetor 94, and grandson 
of Caecilia Metella, daughter of Macedonicus 
[No. 8]. Hence his name is given in various 
forms. Sometimes he is called P. Seipio 
Nasica, sometimes Q. Metellus Seipio, and 
sometimes simply Seipio or Metellus. (Cio. 
Brut. 58, 212 ; Dio Cass. xl. 61.) He was tri- 
bune of the plebs in 69, and was a candidate 
for the consulship along with Plautius Hyp- 
bogus and Milo in 58. He was supported by 
the Clodian mob, since he was opposed to Milo ; 
but in consequence of the disturbances in the 
city the oomitia could not be held for the elec- 
tion of consuls. After the murder of Clodius 
at the beginning of 52 Pompey was elected sole 
consul. In the course of the same year Pompey 
married Cornelia, the daughter of Seipio, and 
on the 1st of August he made his father-in-law 
his colleague in the consulship. Seipio showed 
his gratitude by using every effort to destroy 
the power of Caesar and strengthen that of 
Pompey. He took an active part in all the 
proceedings which led to the breaking out of 
the Civil war in 49 ; and in the division of the 
provinces made among the Pompeian party he 
obtained Syria, to which he hastened without 
delay. After plundering the province in the 
most unmerciful manner, he crossed over into 
Greece in 48 to join Pompey. He commanded 
the centre of the Pompeian army at the battle 
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of ftodlfc After the loss of the bottle he 
fad, first to Corcyra end then to Africa, where 
he reoeived the chief command of the Pompeian 
troops. fie was defeated by Caesar at the de- 
cisive battle of Thapsus in 46. He attempted 
to escape by sea, bat his squadron having been 
overpowered by P. Sitting, he put an end to 
his own life. Metellus Scipio never exhibited 
any proofs of striking abilities either in war or 
in peace. In public he showed himself cruel, 
vindictive, and oppressive ; in private he was 
mean, avaricious, and licentious, even beyond 
most of his contemporaries. (Pint. Pomp . 55, 
Coes. 80, Cio. 15 ; App. B. C. ii. 60-100 ; Caes. 
B. C. i. 1-4, iii. 81, Bell. Afric. 79.)— 16. Q. 
Caecilius Xetellus Creticus, was consul 69, 
and carried on war against Crete, which he 
subdued in the course of three years. He re- 
turned to Borne in 66, but was unable to obtain 
a triumph, in consequence of the opposition of 
Pompey, to whom he had refused to surrender 
his command in Crete, which Pompey had 
claimed in virtue of the Gabinian law, which 
had given him the supreme command in the 
whole of the Mediterranean. Metellus, how- 
ever, would not relinquish his claim to a 
triumph, and accordingly resolved to wait in 
the neighbourhood of the city till more favour- 
able circumstances. He was still before the 
city in 68, when the conspiracy of Catiline 
broke out. He was sent into Apulia to prevent 
an apprehended rising of the slaves ; ana in the 
following year, 62, after the death of Catiline, 
he was at length permitted to make his 
triumphal entrance into Borne, and received 
the surname of Creticus. Metellus, as was to 
be expected, joined the aristocracy in their 
opposition to Pompey, and succeeded in pre- 
venting the latter from obtaining the ratifica- 
tion of his acts in Asia. (Liv. Ep. 98-100; 
Flor. iii. 7, iv. 12; Veil. Pat. ii. 84 ; Dio Cass, 
xxxvi. 1; Ball. Cat. 80.)— 17. L. Caecilius 
Xetellus, brother of the last, was praetor 71, 
and as propraetor succeeded Yerres in the 
government of Sicily in 70. He defeated the 
pirates, and compelled them to leave the island. 
His administration is praised by Cicero ; but he 
nevertheless attempted, in conjunction with his 
brothers, to Bhield Yerres from justice. He was 
consul 68 with Q. Marcias Bex, but died at the 
beginning of the year. (Cic. Verr. iii. 58, 122, 
v. 21, 55 ; Dio Cass. xxxv. 4.)— 18. X. Caecilius 
Xetellus, brother of the two last, was praetor 
69, in the same year that his eldest brother was 
consul. The lot gave him the presidency in the 
court de jpecunm repetundis, and Verres was 
very anxious that his trial should come on 
before Metellus. (Cic. Verr . i. 8, 9.)— 19. L. 
Caecilius Xetellus Creticus, was tribune of 
the plebs, 49, and a warm supporter of the 
aristocracy. He did not fly from Borne with 
Pompey and the rest of his party ; and he at- 
tempted to prevent Caesar from taking posses- 
sion of the sacred treasury, and only gave way 
upon being threatened with death. (Pint. Caes. 
85, Pomp . 02; Caes. B. O. i. 88; Dio Cabs, 
xli. 17: App. B. C. ii. 41 ; Lucan, iii. 114.) 

XetkiuA. [Methomx, No. 4.] 

Ketharme {MtQdpwj : daughter of king Pyg- 
malion, and wife of Cinyras. See Cznybas. 

Xeth5n6 (M«A4ru: tUfarcuos). 1. Or Xo- 
thftne (MoB&nt : Modon), a town at the 8W. 
corner of Mesaenia, with an excellent harbour, 
protected from the sea by a reef of rocks, of 
which the largest was called Mothon. The 
ancients regarded Methoue as the Pedasas of 
Homer (H. uc. 294). After the conquest of Mas- 
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senia, it became one of the Tnccdaommiian 
harbours, and is mentioned as such in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The emperor Trajan made it a 
bee city. (Strab. p. 859; Pans. iv. 85.}— ft. 
( EleutheroJchori) , a Greek town in Macedonia 
on the Thermaio gulf, forty stadia NE. of Pydna, 
was founded by the Eretnans, and is celebrated 
from Philip having lost an eye at the siege of 
the place. After its capture by Philip it was 
destroyed, but was subsequently rebuilt, and is 
mentioned by Strabo as one of the towns of 
Macedonia. (Thuc. iv. 129, vi. 7 ; Strab. p. 890; 
Diod. xvi. 81.)— 8. A town in Thessaly men- 
tioned by Homer, which doeB not occur in 
historical times (II. ii. 718). The ancients 
placed it in Magnesia.— 4. Or Xethftiui 
[Mlfara : Methana or Mitone), an ancient town 
in Argolis, situated on a peninsula of the same 
name, opposite the island of Aegina. The 
peninsula runs a considerable way into the sea, 
and is connected with the mainland by a 
narrow isthmus, lying between Troesen and 
EpidauruB. The town lay at the foot of a 
mountain of volcanic origin. (The name 
appears as M*6d>rr} in Thuc. iv. 45 ; but, accord- 
ing to Strabo, not in all MSS. In Strab. p. 874, 
and Pans. ii. 84, it is M^Ocwa.) 

X5th6r& (M 49opa, MSSovpa rj r&v Be&y : Ma- 
tra t the sacred city of Krishna), a oity of India 
intra Gangem, on the river Jomanes (Jumna), 
was a great seat of the worship of the Indian 
god whom the Greeks identified with Heracles 
(Arrian, Ind. 8 ; Plin. vi. 69). 

Xethydrlum, (Mefftfft piov\ Mc0i/8p<cfc),atown 
in central Arcadia, 170 stadia N. of Megalopolis 
(Paus. viii. 85, 86 ; Thuc. v. 58). 

Xethyrnna (j) M^Ovpya, M40vuva, the former 
generally in the best writers ; also on coins the 
Aeolic form M dOuftra: Mrj&vpvcuot, M sBvureuot : 
Molivo), the second oity of Lesbos, stood at the 
north extremity of the island, and had a good 
harbour. It was the birthplace of the musician 
and dithyrombic poet Arion, and of the historian 



Coin of Methymna (4th cent. B.c.). 

Obv., head of Athene ; ret., maoymnaion ; lyre l a o l o — d la 

» square. 

Hellanicus. The celebrated Lesbian wine come 
from its neighbourhood. In the Peloponnesian 
war it remained faithful to Athens, even during 
the great Lesbian revolt JMytilehe] : afterwards 
it was sacked by the Spartans (b.c. 408) and 
never quite recovered its prosperity, though in 
the time of Diocletian it was reckoned among 
the chief towns of the Insularum Provincia . 
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wards be gave birth to Athene, who sprang 
from his bead. [See p. 188, a.] 
wau. n UfaTTXUS.j 

Vital (Miraty), an astronomer of Athens, who, 
in conjunction with Euetemon, introduced the 

r e of nineteen years, by which he adjusted 
course of the sun and moon, since he had 
observed that 285 lunar months correspond 
very nearly to nineteen solar years. The begin- 
ning of this cycle has been placed b.c. 482. [See 
further in Diet, of Ant . art. Calendarium.] 
We have no details of Meton’s life, with the 
exception that his father's name was Pausa- 
nias, and that he feigned insanity to avoid sail- 
ing for Sicily in the ill-fated expedition of 
which he is stated to have liad an evil pre- 
sentiment. (Ael. P. H. x. 7 ; Diod. xii. 86.) 

Xetrfidftrus {MrjrpiUoopos). 1. Of Cos, son of 
Epicharmus, and grandson of Thyrsus. Like 
several of that family, he addicted himself 
partly to the study of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy, partly to the scienoe of medicine. He 
wrote a treatise upon the works of Epicharmus. 
He lived about b.c. 460. (Iambi. Vit. Pyth. 84.) — 
2. Of Lampsacus, a contemporary and friend 
of Anaxagoras. He wrote on Homer, the lead- 
ing feature of his system of interpretation being 
that the deities and stories in Homer were to 
be understood as allegorical modes of repre- 
senting physical powers and phenomena. He 
died 464. (Diog. Laert. ii. 11.)— 8. Of Chios, a 
disciple of DemocrituB, or, according to other 
accounts, of Nessus of Chios, lived about 
880. He was a philosopher of considerable re- 
putation, and professed the doctrines of the 
Sceptics in their fullest sense. He also studied, 
if he did not practise, medicine, on which he 
wrote much. He was the instructor of Hippo- 
crates and Anaxarchus. (Diog. Laert. ix. 
68; Cic. Acad. ii. 28, 78.)— 4. A native of 
LampsacuB or Athens, was the most distin- 
guished of the disciples of EpiouruB, with whom 
he lived on terms of the closest friendship. He 
died 277, in the fifty-third year of his age, seven 
years before Epicurus, who would have ap- 
pointed him hiB successor had he survived him. 
The philosophy of Metrodorus appears to have 
been of a more grossly sensual kind than that 
of Epicurus. Perfect happiness, according to 
Cicero's account, he made to consist in having 
a well-constituted body. He found fault with 
his brother Timocrates for not admitting that 
the appetite was the test and measure of every- 
thing that pertained to a happy life. He was 
the author of Beveral works, quoted by the 
ancient writers. (Cic. Tusc. v. 87, 109, N. D. i. 
40y 118, Fin. ii. 28, 92; Diog. Laert. x. 22.)— 
ft. Of Scepsis, a philosopher, who was raised 
to a position of great influence and trust by 
Mithndates Eupator, being appointed supreme 
judge without appeal even to the king. Subse- 
quently he was led to desert his allegiance, 
when sent by Mithridates on an embassy to 
Tigranes, king of Armenia. Tigranes sent him 
back to Mithridates, but he died on the road. 
Aooording to some accounts he was despatched 
by order of the king ; according to others he 
■ died of disease. He is frequently mentioned by 
Cioero ; be Beems to have been particularly cele- 
brated for his powers of memory. In conse- 
quence of his hostility to the Homans he was 
sumamed the Boman-hater. (Cio. de Or. ii. 88, 
860; Strab. p. 809.)— 6. Of Stratonice in Caria, 
was at first a disciple of the school of Epicurus, 
but afterwards attached himself to Cameades. 
He lived about 110. (Diog. Laert. x. 9; Cio. 

‘ ML 6,16.) 


Mfttrftpftlis (MmAroXit). 1. The ancient 
capital of Phrygia, but in historical times an 
inconsiderable place. (Strab. pp. 676, 668$ 
Athen. p. 574 ; Liv. xxxviii. 15.) It stood be- 
tween Celaenae and Synnada and in the great 
road from Ephesus to the Cappadocian Caesarea. 
Its site iB, according to Ramsay, half-way be- 
tween the modem towns Tatarlz and Saiaarli, 
—2. In Lydia ( Turbali, Ru.), a city in the 
plain of the Carter, between Ephesus and 
Smyrna, 120 stadia from the former and 200 
from the latter (Strab. p. 682).— 8. (Kastri), a 
town of Thessaly in Histiaeotis, near the Pe- 
neus, and between Gomphi and Pharsalus, 
formed by the union of several small towns, to 
which Ithome also belonged (Strab. p. 488; 
Caes. B. C. iii. 81).— 4. Another town of Thes- 
saly, near Gyrton (Liv. xxxvi. 10). — ft. A town 
of Acaraania in the district Amphilochia, be- 
tween the Ambracian gulf and the river Ache- 
lous (Pol. iv. 64). 

Mettlus or Metlus. 1. Curtins. [Cubtius.] 
— 2. Fuffetlus, dictator of Alba in the reign of 
Tullus Hostilius, third king of Rome. After the 
combat between the Horatii and Curiatii had 
determined the supremacy of the Romans, Met- 
tius was summoned to aid them in a war with 
Fidenoe and the VeientineB. On the field of 
battle Mettius drew off liis Albans to the hills, 
and awaited the issue of the battle. On the 
following day the Albans were all deprived of 
their arms, and Mettius liimself, as the punish- 
ment of his treachery, was tom asunder by 
chariots driven in opposite directions. (Liv. l. 
28-28 ; Dionys. iii. 5-80.) 

Ketfilum, the chief town of the Iapydes in 
Illyricum, was near the frontiers of Liburaia, 
and was situated on two peaks of a steep 
mountain. Augustus nearly lost his life in re- 
ducing this place, the inhabitants of which 
fought against him with the most desperate 
courage. (Strab. p. 207 ; Dio Cass. xlix. 85.) 

Mev&nla (Mevanas, -atis : Beragna), an 
ancient city in the interior of Umbria on the 
river Tinea, was situated on the road from 
Rome to Ancona in a very fertile country, and 
was celebrated for its breed of beautiful white 
oxen. It was a strongly fortiAed place, though 
its walls were built only of brick. (Liv. ix. 41 ; 
Toe. Hist. iii. 65 ; Verg. Georg, ii. 146 ; Lucan, 
i. 478 ; Strab. p. 227 ; Plin. xxxv. 178.) 

Meientlus (Mfirs'moj), king of the Tyrrhe- 
nians or Etruscans, at Caere or Agylla, was ex- 
pelled by his subjects on account of his cruelty, 
and took refuge with Tumus, king of the Rutu- 
lions, whom he assisted in the war against 
Aeneas and the Trojans. Mezentius and his 
son Lausus were slain in battle by Aeneas. 
This is the account of Virgil (Verg. Aen. viii. 
480, x. 689, 785, 800) . Livy and Dionysius, how- 
ever, say nothing about the expulsion of Me- 
zentius from Caere, but represent him as an 
ally of Tumus, and relate that Aeneas disap- 
peared during the battle against the Rutulians 
and Etruscans at Lanuvium. Dionysius odds 
that Ascanius was besieged by Mezentius and 
Lausus ; that the besieged in a sally by night 
slew Lausus, and then concluded a peace with 
Mezentius, who from henceforth continued to 
be their ally. (Liv. i. 2 ; Dionys. i. 64.) Another 
tradition states that Mezentius demanded from 
the Latins the produce of their vineyards, but 
they vowed the nrstfruits to Jupiter and so won 
the victory (Plut. Q. 22. 45 : Ov. Fact. iv. 881 ; 
Macrob. iu. 6 ; see p. 464, bj. 

Mieipta (Muctyoi), king of Numidio, the eldest 
of the sons of Masinissa. After the death of 
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the Utter (b.c. 148) the sovereign power was 
divided by Scipio between Mieipsa and his two 
brothers, Gnlnssa and Mastanabal, in such a 
manner that the possession of Cirta, the capital 
of Nnmidia, together with the financial ad- 
ministration of the kingdom, fell to the share 
of Mioipsa. It was not long, however, before 
the death of both his brothers left him in pos- 
session of the undivided sovereignty of Nu- 
midia, which he held from that time without 
interruption till his death. His rule was mild 
and equitable, and he encouraged literature and 
art. (Diod. xxxv. Sail. Jug. 5-11 ; Flor. iii. 2 ; 
Strab. p. 882.) He died in 118, leaving the 
kingdom to his two sons, Adherbal and Hiem- 
psal, and their adopted brother Juguhtha. 

Micon (M Ikvv), of Athens, son of Phanochus, 
was a very distinguished painter and also a 
sculptor, contemporary with Polygnotus, about 
B.c. 460. Several of his pictures are mentioned 
by Pausanias as in the Stoa Poecile and the 
Temple of Theseus (i. 17, 18), and by Pliny 
(xxxv. 59). Among his statues Pausanias men- 
tions Callias the pancratiast at Olympia (vi. 6, 1). 

MidaSuxn (MiSdciov), a city of Phrygia 
Epictetus, between Dorylaeum and PessinuB; 
the place where Sextus Pompeius was captured 
by the troops of Antony, B.c. 85 (Strab. p. 576 ; 
Dio Cass. xfix. 18). 

Midas (M/5as), son of Gordius and Cybele, is 
said to have been a wealthy but effeminate king 
of Phrygia, a pupil of Orpheus, and a promoter 
of the worship of Dionysus (Hdt. i. 14 ; Paus. i. 
4, 5; Strab. p. 804). His 
wealth is alluded to in n 
story connected with his 
childhood, for it is said that 
whilo a child, ants carried 
groins of wheat into his 
mouth, to indicate that ono 
day he should be the richest 
of all mortals (Cic. Div. i, 

86, 78; Acl. VM. xii. 45). ^ 

He is said to have built the 
town of Ancyra, and as king 
of Phiygia he is called here- 
cynthius keros (Ov. Met. 
xi. 106). There are several 
stories connected with Mi- 
das, of which the following 
are the most celebrated. (1) 

Silenus, the companion and 
teacher of Dionysus, had 
gone astray in a state of in- 
toxication, and was caught 
by country people in the 
rose gardens of Midas. He 
was bound with wreaths of 
flowers and led before the 
king. These gardens were 
in Macedonia, near Mount 
Berraion or Bromion, where 
Midas was king of the 
Briges, with whom he after- 
wards emigrated to Asia, 
where their name was 
changed into Phryges. Mi- 
das received Silenus kindly ; 
and, after treating him with 
hospitality, he lea him back 
to Dionysus, who allowed 
Midas to ask a favour of him. 

Midas in his folly desired that all things which 
he touched should be changed into gold. The 
request was granted; but as even the food 
which he touched became gold, be implored the 
god to take his favour back. Dionysus ac- 
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oordingly ordered him to bathe in the source of 
Pactolus near Mount Tmolus. This bath saved 
MidaB, but the river from that time had an 
abundance of gold in its sand. (Hyg. Fab. 191 ; 
Ov. Met. xi. 90; Verg. Eel. vi. 18.)— (2) Midas, 
who was himself related to the race of 8atyrs, 
once had a visit from a Satyr, who indulged in 
all kinds of jokes at the king’s expense. There- 
upon Midas mixed wine in a well; and when 
the Satyr hod drunk of it, he fell asleep and 
was caught. (Paus. i. 4, 5 ; Athen. p. 45.) This 
well of Midas waB at different times assigned to 
different localities. Xenophon {Anab. i. 2, § 18) 
places it in the neighbourhood of Thymbrium 
and Tyraeum, and Pausanias at Ancyra. — (8) 
Once when Pan and Apollo were engaged in a 
musical contest on the flute and lyre, Midas was 
chosen to decide between them. The king 
decided in favour of Pan, whereupon Apollo 
changed his ears into those of an ass. Midas 
contrived to conceal them under hiB Phrygian 
cap, but the servant who used to cut his hair 
discovered them. The secret so much harassed 
this man that, as he could not betray it to a 
human being, he dug a hole in the earth, and 
whispered into it, ( King Midas has ass’B ears.' 
He then filled the hole up again, and hiB heart 
was relieved. But on the same spot a reed 
grew up, which in its whispers betrayed the 
secret. (Hyg. Fab. 191 ; Ov. Met. xi. 146 ; Pers. 
i. 121 ; cf. Aristoph. Pint. 287.) Midas is said 
to have killed himself by drinking the blood of 
an ox (Strab. p. 61). — The rock tomb of Midas, so 
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Tomb of Midas at Dogan-ta in Phrygia. 


called, is SW. of Pessinus between Orcistusand 
Conni, and is interesting as one of the earliest 
speoimens of sculptured architecture, adorned 
with ornaments chiefly composed of squares. — 
It is probable that the stories of Midas grew 
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out of kii patronage o! the worship of Dionysus 
as Babanina. The musical contest, like that of 
Mabbyas, represents a rivalry between the Antes 
of ths Phrygian orgies and the lyre of Apollo’s 
worshippers: the story of the ass’s ears may 
hare arisen from Midas being shown in Satyric 
drama with pointed ears like a Satyr, by ex- 
aggeration compared to ass’s ears, perhaps in 
allusion to the ass which appeared in proces- 
sions, bearing Silenus. 

Mid&a or Midfa (Mftem, Mi8« a : MiHedrys), 
a town in Argolis, of uncertain site, destroyed by 
the Argives, is said to have been called Perse- 
polis. because it had been fortiAed by Perseus. 

Mldianltae. [Madianitae.] 

MI Alai (M ccftfos), an Athenian of wealth and 
inAuence, was a violent enemy of Demosthenes, 
the orator. In b.c. 854 Mimas assaulted De- 
mosthenes when he was discharging the duties 
of Choregus, during the celebration of the 
great Dionysia. Demosthenes brought an ac- 
cusation against Midias ; but the speech which 
he wrote for the occasion, and which is extant, 
was never delivered, Binoe Demosthenes 
dropped the accusation, in consequence of his 
receiving the sum of thirty minae. 

Mieza (Mfcfa*. Miefctfs), a town of Macedonia 
in Emathia, 8 W. of Pella, and not far from the 
frontiers of Thessaly (Ptol. iii. 18, 89). 

Xll&nlon (MciAariwv), husband of Atalanta. 
For details. Bee Atalanta. 

JCilStSpolis (MiArjrdiroXis: Muhalich , or 
Mamamli ? Bn.), a city of M/sia, in Asia 
Minor, at the conAuenoe of the river Bhyn- 
dacus and Macestus, and somewhat E. of the 
lake which was named after it, Lacut! Miletopo- 
litis (Mi\rjTOTTo\?Tis Alfxvnl Lake of Maniyaa). 
This lake, also called Aphnitis, lies some miles 
W. of the larger lake of Artynia (Abullionte). 
(Strab. pp. 575, 681; Plin. v.128, 142.) 

Mil6top61is. [Bobysthenes.] 

Mllfitus (Ml\ijros) t son of Apollo and Aria of 
Crete. Being beloved by Minos and Sarpedon, 
he attached himself to the latter, and Aea from 
Minos to Asia, where he built the city of 
Miletus (Apollod. iii. 1, 2; Paus. vii. 2, 8). 
Ovid (Met. ix. 442) calls him a son of Apollo 
and Delone, and hence Deionides. 

MUfitua (Micros, Dor. Mtkoros : MiAjtrtos, 
and on inscriptions, MeiK^orios: Milesius). 1. One 
of the greatest cities of Asia Minor, belonged 
territorially to Caria and politically to Ionia, 
being the S.-most of the twelve cities of the 
Ionian confederacy. It iB mentioned by Homer 
as a Carian city ; and one of its early names, 
Lelegels, is a sign that the Leleges also formed 
a part of its population. (II. ii. 867 ; Hdt. i. 146 ; 
Strab. p. 664; Plin. v. 112.) Its Arst Greek 
colonists were said to have been Cretans who 
were expelled by Minos ; the next were led to 
it by Neleus at the time of the so-called Ionic 
migration. Its name was probably transferred 
from the Cretan Miletus (No. 21, though tra- 
ditionally taken from the leader of the colonists 
(see above]. It was in earlier times called 
Pityuaa (TUrvowra), and Anactoria (*Ava xropla), 
The city stood upon the B. headland of the 
Sinus Latmicus, opposite to the mouth of the 
Maeander, and possessed four distinct harbours, 
protected by a group of islets, called Lade, Dro- 
miaous, ana Peine. The city wall enolosed two 
distinct towns, called the outer and inner ; the 
latter, which was also called Old Miletus, stood 
upon an eminence overhanging the sea, and was 
of neat strength. Its territory extended on 
both sides of the Maeandef, As far apparently 
AS the promontories of Mycale on the N. and 


Posidium on the S. It was rich in Aooka: tad 
the city was celebrated for its woollen fabrics, 
the Milesia vellera (Athen. pp. 28,428, 881; 
Yerg. Georg, iii. 806, iv. 885). At a very early 
period it became a great maritime state, ex- 
tending its commerce throughout the Mediter- 
ranean, and even beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, but more especially in the direction of 
the Euxine, along the shore of which the 
Milesians planted several important colonies, 
such as Cyzious, Sinope, AbydoB, Istropolis, 
Tomi, Olbia or Borysthenes, Apollonia, OdesBUS, 
and Panticapaeum. Naucratis in Egypt was 
also a colony of Miletus. It also occupies a 
high place in the early history of Greek litera- 
ture as the birthplace of the philosophers 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, and of 
the historians Cadmus and Heoataeus. After the 
rise of the Lydian monarchy, Miletus, by its 
naval strength, resisted the attacks of Alyattes 
and Sadyattes for eleven years, but fell before 
Croesus, whose success may perhaps be ascribed 
to the intestine factions which for a long period 
weakened the city (Hdt. i. 17-20). With the 
rest of Ionia, it was conquered by Harpagus, 
the general of Cyrus, in B.o. 557 (Hdt. i. 141) ; 
and under the dominion of the Persians it still 
retained its prosperity till the great Ionian 
revolt, of which Miletus was the centre [Abista- 
oobas ; Histiaeus], and after the suppression 
of which it was destroyed by the Persians (b.c. 
494). (Hdt. vi. 6 ; Strab. p. 685.) After the 
battle of Mycale it recovered its liberty and 



Coin of Miletus. 

Obv., head of Apollo, laureate; rev., lion standing and 
looking back at star ; in front, monogram. Ml • below, 
magistrate’s name, mnazkax (didrachma, b.o. 800-380). 

eventually gained sufficient importance to offer 
(though in vain) resistance to Alexander the 
Great, which brought upon it a second ruin 
(Arrian, An. i. 18). Under the Boman empire it 
still appears as a place of some oonsequenoe, 
until its Anal destruction by the Turks. (Too. 
Ann. iv. 68.) — Its ruins are difficult to discover, 
on account of the great change made in the coast 
and harbour by the river Maeander. [Maean- 
deb.] They are on the site of the village of 
Palatia , on the S. bank of the Mendereh. — 8. 
MiletuB in Crete, on the NE. coast, mentioned 
by Homer (U. ii. 647), but not standing in 
Strabo’s time (Strab. p. 479). 

MUXelrai (Mef\*xos), a small river in Aohaia, 
which Aows by the town of Patrae, and is said 
to have been originally called AmiUchue (’A/xvf- 
\iX°s) on account of the human victims saori- 
Aced on its banks to Artemis (Pans. vii. 19, 9). 

MUo or XUon (M l\»v). 1. Of Crotona, son 
of Diotimus, an athlete, famous for his extra- 
ordinary bodily strength. He was six times 
victor in wrestling at the Olympic games, and 
as often at the Pythian; but having entered 
the lists at Olympia a seventh time, he was 
worsted by the superior agility of his adversary. 
By these successes he obtained great distinc- 
tion among his countrymen, so that he was 
even appointed to command the army which 
defeated the Sybarites, b.c. 511. Many stories 
a re related by ancient Writers df Milo’s extra* 
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ordinary teats of strength : such as his carrying aoquitted on the flm count, de Vi, the two 
a heifer of four years old on his shoulders other charges of bribery and conspiracy awaited 
through the stadium at Olympia, and after- him. He therefore went into exile. Cioero, 
wards eating the whole of it in a single day. who eonld not deliver, re-wrote and expanded 
The mode of his death is thus related : as he the defeuoe of Milo — the extant oration — and 
was passing through a forest when enfeebled sent it to him at Marseilles. Milo remarked, 
by age, he saw the trunk of a tree which had * I am glad this was not spoken, Bince I must 
been partially split open by woodcutters, and have been acquitted, and then had never known 
attempted to rend it further, but the wood closed the delicate flavour of these Marseilles mullets/ 
upon his hands, and thus held him fast, in which Caesar refused to reoall Milo from exile in 49, 
state he was attacked and devoured by wolves, when he permitted many of the other exiles to 
(Hdt. iii. 187 ; Diod. xii. 9 ; Paus. vi. 14 ; Abhen. return, in the following year (48) M. Caelius, 
p. 412 ,' Gell. xv. 16 ; Cic. de Sen. 10.)— 2. A the praetor, had, during Caesar's absence, pro- 
general in the service of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, mulgated a bill for the adjustment of. debts, 
who sent him forward with a body of troops to and needing desperate allies, invited Milo to 
garrison the citadel of Tarentum, previous to Italy. At the head of a band of criminals 
his own arrival in Italy. When PyrrhuB Anally and runaway slaves, Milo appeared in the 8. 
quitted that country and withdrew into Epirus, of Italy, but was opposed hy the praetor, 
he still left Milo in charge of the citadel of Q. Pedius, and slain under the walls of an 
Tarentum, together with hiB son Helenus. obscure fort in the district of Thurii. — Milo, in 
(Zonar. viii. 2 ; Just. xxv. 8.) — 8. T. Annins 67, married Fausta, a daughter of the dictator 
Milo Fapini&nus, was the son of C. Papins Sulla. She proved a faithless wife, and Sallust, 
Celsus and Annia, and was adopted by his the historian, was soundly scourged by Milo for 
maternal grandfather, T. Annius Lusous. He an intrigue with her. (See Index to Cicero; 
was bom at Lanuvium, of which place he Plutarch’s Lives of Pompey, Cicero, and Caesar; 
was in B.o. 68 dictator or chief magistrate. Dio Cass, xxxix. 6-21 ; App. B. C . ii. 16-24, 48.) 
Milo was a man of a daring and unscrupulous Miltl&des (MiXridSrjs). 1. Son of Cypselus, 
character ; and as he was deeply in debt, he was a man of considerable distinction in Athens 
resolved to obtain a wealthy province. For in the time of Pisistratus. The Doloncians, a 
this purpose he connected himself with the Thracian tribe dwelling in the ChersonesuB, 
aristocracy. As tribune of the plebs, b.c. 67, being hard pressed in war by the Absinthians, 
he took an active part in obtaining Cicero’s applied to the Delphic oracle for advice, and 
recall from exile, and from this time he carried were directed to admit a colony led by the man 
on a fierce and memorable contest with P. who should be the first to entertain them after 
Clodius. In 68 Milo was candidate for the they left the temple. This was Miltiades, who, 
consulship, and Clodius for the praetorship of eager to escape from the rule of Pisistratus, 
the ensuing year. Milo supported the senate in gladly took the lead of a colony under the 
opposition to the popular party, which favoured sanction of the oracle, and became tyrant of 
Pompey and Caesar, at present the joint rulers the Chersonesus, which he fortified by a wall 
of the state ; and since Pompey wished to built aoross its isthmus. In a war with the 
become temporary dictator, for reasons at this people of Lampsacus he was taken prisoner, 
time approved by Caesar, he hoped to make but was set at liberty on the demand of Croe wus. 
the affray on the Appian road a handle for He died without leaving any children, and his 
getting rid of Milo. [Pompeius.] Each of the sovereignty passed into the hands of Stes&goroB, 
candidates kept a gang of gladiators, and there the son of his half-brother Cimon. Sacrifices 
were frequent combats between the rival ruffians and games were instituted in his honour, in 
in the streets of Borne. At length, on the 20th which no Lampsacene was suffered to take 
of January, 52, Milo and Clodius met apparently part. (Hdt. vi. 84, 88, 108.)— 2. Son of Cimon 
by aocident at Bovillae on the Appian road, and brother of Stesagoras, became tyrant of 
An affray ensued between their followers, in the Chersonesus on the death of the latter, being 
which Clodius was slain. At Borne such tumults sent out by Pisistratus from Athens to take 
followed upon the burial of Clodius that Pompey possession of the vacant inheritance. By a 
was appointed, not indeed dictator, but sole stratagem he got the chief men of the Cherso- 
consul to restore order to the state. Pompey neBUs into his power and threw them into 
immediately brought forward various laws in prison, and took a force of mercenaries into his 
connexion with the late disturbances. As soon pay. In order to strengthen his position still 
as these were passed Milo was formally more, he married Hegesipyla, the daughter of 
accused. All Pompey’s influence was directed a Thracian prince named Olorus. (Hdt. vi. 89.) 
against him ; but Milo was not without hope, He joined Darius Hystaspis on his expedition 
since the higher aristocracy, from jealousy of against the Scythians, and was left with the 
Pompey, supported him, and Cioero undertook other Greeks in charge of the bridge over the 
his defence. His trial opened on the 4th of Danube (Hdt. iv. 187). When the appointed 
April, 62. He was impeached on three counts — time had expired, and Darius had not returned, 
de Vi,deAmbitu, or bribery, and de SodaUUis Miltiades recommended the Greeks to destroy 
or illegal interference with the freedom of elec- the bridge and leave Darius to his fate. Some 
tions. L. Domitius Ahenobarbua, a consular, time after the expedition of Darius an inroad of 
was appointed quaesitor by a special law of the Scythians drove Miltiades from his posses- 
Pompey’s, and all Borne ana thousands of spec- sions ; but after the enemy had retired, the 
taton from Italy thronged the forum and its Dolonoians brought him bock. It appears to 
avenues. But Milo's ohances of acquittal were have been between this period and ms with- 
wholly marred by the virulence of his adver- drawal to Athens that Miltiades conquered 
aaries, who insulted and obstructed the wit- and expelled the Pelasgian inhabitants ef 
nesses, the process, and the conductors of the Lemnos and Imbroa, and subjected the islands 
defence. Pompey availed himself of these to the dominion of Attica. Lemnos and Imbros 
disorders to line the forum end its encompass- belonged to the Persian dominions; and it is 
ing hills with soldiers. Cioero was. intimidated, probable that this encroachmenton the Persian 
and Milo was condemned. Had he oven been possessions was the cause which drew upoft^ 
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Miltiades the hostility of Darius, and led him 
to fly from the Chersoneaua, when the Phoeni- 
cian fleet approached, after the subjugation of 
Ionia. Miltiades reached Athens in safety, but 
his eldest son, Metiochus, fell into the hands of 
the Persians. At Athens Miltiades was ar- 
raigned, as being amenable to the penalties 
enacted against tyranny, but was acquitted. 
When Attica was threatened with invasion by 
tiie Persians under Datis and Artaphemes, 
Miltiades waB chosen one of the ten generals. 
Miltiades by his arguments induced the polem- 
arch Callimachus to give the casting vote in 
favour of risking a battle with the enemy, the 
opinions of the ten generals being equally di- 
vided. Miltiades waited till his turn came, 
and then drew his army up in battle array on 
the ever memorable field of Marathon. [Ma- 
bathon.] After the defeat of the Persians 
Miltiades endeavoured to urge the Athenians 
to measures of retaliation, and induced them 
to entrust to him an armament of seventy ships, 
without knowing the purpose for which they 
were designed. He proceeded to attack the 
island of Paros, for the purpose of gratifying a 
private enmity. His attacks, however, were 
unsuccessful ; and after receiving a dangerous 
hurt in the leg, while penetrating into a sacred 
enclosure on Borne superstitious errand, he was 
compelled to raise the siege and return to 
Athens, where he was impeached by Xanthippus 
for having deoeived the people. His wound 
hod turned into a gangrene, and being unable 
to plead his cause in person, he was brought 
into court on a couch, his brother, Tisagoras, 
conducting his defence for him. He was con- 
demned, but on the ground of his services to 
the state the penalty was commuted to a fine 
of 50 talents, the cost of the equipment of the 
armament. Being unable to pay this, he was 
thrown into prison, where he died of his 
wound. The fine was paid by his son Cimon. 
(Hdt. vi. 182-136 ; Nep. Miltiades.) 

Milvlui Pons. [Roma.] 

Milyas Mi\vds : MiAvcu, Milyae), was origi- 
nally the name of all Lycia (Hdt. i. 178) ; but 
it was afterwards applied to the high table-land 
in the N. of Lycia, between the Cadmus and the 
Taurus, and extending considerably into Pisidia. 
Its people seem to have been the descendants 
of the original inhabitants of Lycia (Hdt. vii. 
77 ; Strab. pp. 570, 578, 667). After the defeat 
of Antioohus the Great, the Romans gave it to 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus (Liv. xxxviii. 89), 
eventually it became part of the province called 
Lycia-Pamphylia or Pamphylio. 

MimaUdnes (Mi/wUAom), the Macedonian 
name of the Bacchantes, or, according to others, 
of Bacchic Amazons. Ovid {Ars Am. i. 541) 
uses the form Mimallonides. 

Mimas ( Mlfxas ), 1. A giant, said to have been 
killed by Ares, or by Zeus, with a flash of 
lightning. The island of Prochyte, near Sicily, 
was supposed to rest upon his body. (Eur. Jon, 
215; Hor Od. iii. 4, 58; Sil. It. xii. 147; 
Giqantes.)— - 2. Son of Amyous and Theano, 
companion of Aeneas (Verg. Aen. x. 702). — 8. 
A mountain in the peninsula of Erythrae 
on the coast of Ionia, which terminates in 
the promontory Melaena. Its spurs run also 
8. and W. to the promontories of Coryoeum 
and Argennum, but its name belongs to the 
N. part of the range. (Od. iii. 172; Thuc. 
viii. 84 ; Strab. pp. 618, 645 ; Ov. Met. ii. 222.) 

Mimnermus (Mhu'cppof), a celebrated elegiac 
poet, generally called a Colophonian, but pro- 
perly a native of Smyrna, was descended from 


those Colophonians who reconquered Smyrna 
from the Aeolians. He flourished from about n.c. 
684 to 600. (Strab. p. 648 ; Athen. pp. 470, 697.) 
He was a contemporary of Solon, who, in an ex- 
tant fragment of one of his poems, addressee 
him as still living. Only a few fragments of 
Mimnermus have come down to us. They 
belong chiefly to a poem entitled Nawno , and 
are addressed to the flute-player of that name. 
The compositions of MimnermuBform an epoch 
in the history of elegiac poetry. Before his 
time the elegy had been devoted chiefly either 
to warlike or national, or to convivial and joy- 
ous subjects. Archilochus had, indeed, occa- 
sionally employed the elegy tor lamentation, 
but Mimnermus was the first who systemati- 
cally made it the vehicle for plaintive, mournful, 
and erotic themes. A double motive for his 
strain of melancholy may be found in the con- 
dition of his country, at that time under Lydian 
dominion, and in nig own disappointment in 
love. The instability of human happiness, the 
helplessness of man, the cares and miseries to 
which life is exposed, the brief season that man 
has to enjoy himself in, the wretchedness of 
old age, are plaintively dwelt upon by him, 
while love is held up as the only consolation 
that men possess. As an erotic poet he was 
held in high estimation in antiquity. (Hor. 
Epist. ii. 2, 100.) The fragments are published 
separately by Bach, Lips. 1826. 

Minaei (M ivcuoi), one of the chief peoples of 
Arabia, dwelt on the W. coast of Arabia Felix, 
and in the interior of the peninsula, and carried 
on a large trade in spices, incense, &c. (Strab. 
pp. 768, 776 ; Plin. xii. 64). 

Minos Babb&tha (M elvas Sofia rOd), a fort in 
Babylonia, built in the time of the later Roman 
empire, on the site of Seleucia, which the 
Romans had destroyed (Zos. iii. 28). 

Minclus (Mincio), a river in Gallia Transpa- 
dana, flows through the lake Benacus (Lago 
di Garda), and falls into the Po, a little below 
Mantua (Verg. Eel. vii. 18, Georg, iii. 15, Aen. 
x. 286 ; Strab. p. 209 ; Liv. xxxii. 80). 

Mind&rus (M(vSapos), a Lacedaemonian, suc- 
ceeded Astyochus in the command of the 
Lacedaemonian fleet, B.c. 411. He was defeated 
and slain by the Athenians near Cyzicus in 
the following year. (Thuo. viii. 85, 104 ; Xen. 
Hell. i. 1, 16; cf. Hippocrates, No. 5.) 

Minerva, a Roman goddess, afterwards iden- 
tified with Athene. The Greek goddess is 
spoken of in a separate article. [Athene.] 
Minerva was one of the great Roman divinities. 
Her name seems to be of the same root as 
memini, mentio , moneo , comminiscor, ftdvos, 
&c. ; and she is accordingly the thinking, calcu- 
lating, and inventive power personified. Her 
name takes practically the same form in Etrus- 
can, Menerfa or Menfra, but it would be diffi- 
cult to reconcile a theory that the Romans 
borrowed both the name and the personality 
of the goddess 'from the Etruscans with the 
fact (as it appears) that Minerva was an 
ancient Italian deity worshipped from early times 
in Sabine and Latin communities, e.g. at Reate 
(Dionys. i. 14 ; Varr. L.L. v. 74.) Accordingly, 
it is usually held that the worship of Minerva 
was established at Rome by the Latins and 
Sabines; and that Jupiter was the first, Juno 
the second, and Minerva the third in the number 
of the Capitoline divinities. Tavquin, the son 
of Demaratus, was believed to have united the 
three divinities in one common temple, and 
hence, when repasts were prepared for the gods, 
these three always went together. The Etrus- 
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imnm regarded her &b a goddess of lightning, And which tic m neat Satrium, and falls into the 
Hus was the origin of her being said to wield the Tyrrhene sea between Graviscae and Centom 
thunderbolts of her father, Jupiter. In the Cellae (Verg. Aen. x. 188} MeL.ii.4,9). 
genuine Italian view she was worshipped as Minins (Minho ), a nver in the NW. of 
tiie patroness of all the arts and trades, and at Spain, rising in the Cantabrian mountains, 
her Roman festival she was particularly invoked also called Baenis, derived its name from the 
by all who desired to distinguish themselves in minium or vermilion carried down by its 
any art or craft, such as painting, poetry, the waters. (Strab. p. 168; Plin. iv. 112.) 
art of teaching, medicine, dyeing, spinning, Min5a (Mivcfa). 1. A s m al l island in the 
weaving, and the like. (Ov. Fast iii. 809-884 ; Saronic gulf, off the coast of Megaris, andoppo- 
August. C. 1). vii. 16.) This character of the site a promontory of the same name, was 
goddess may be perceived also from the pro- united to the mainland by a bridge, and 
verbs * to do a thing pingui Minerva ,’ i.e. to do formed, with the promontory, the harbour of 
a thing in an awkward or clumsy manner ; and Nisaea. [Megara.J — 2. A town on the E. 
bus Minervam ( docet ), of a stupid person who coast of Laconia, and on a promontory of the 
presumed to set right an intelligent one (Cic. same name, NE. of Epidaurus Limera.— 3. A 
Ac. i. 6, 18). The same characteristic was sup- town on the W. part of the N. coast of Crete, 
posed to lie at the root of the old custom between the promontories Drepanum ana 
of driving a nail (clavue anhalis) on the Ides PBocum. (Ptol. iii. 17, 7.)— 4. A town on the 
of September into that side of the temple of E. part of the N. coast of Crete, belonging to 
Jupiter on which stood the cella cf Minerva : the territory of Lyctus, and situated on the 
the purpose was to preserve a record of years, narrowest part of the island (Strab. p. 476 ; 
and Minerva was thus designated as goddess of Ptol. iii. 17, 6).— 3. A town in Sicily. See 
memory (Liv. vii. 8). As the Greek influence was Heraclea Minoa. 

felt and a resemblance was traced between MI&OS (Mb' cor). 1. Son of Zeus and Europe, 
Minerva the maiden goddess of arts and the brother of Bhadamanthus, was the king and 
Greek Athene, the Romans began to regard her legislator of Crete, ruling especially at Cuosbus, 
as also, like Athene, a goddess of war. Hence in friendly intercourse with Zeus. After hiB 
she was represented with a helmet, shield, and death he became one of the judges of the 
a coat of mail ; and the booty made in war was Bhades in Hades. He was the father of Deuca- 
frequently dedicated to her. (Liv. xlv. 88; lion and Ariadne, and, according to Apollo- 
Plin. vii. 97.) Minerva was further believed dorus, the brother of Sarpedon. (II. xiii. 460 ; 
to be the inventor of musical instruments, xiv. 822 ; Od. xi. 821, 667, xvii. 528. xix. 178 ; 
especially wind instruments, as used in war, Hes. Th. 948 ; cf. Strab. p. 476.) Many other 
which were accordingly subjected to a sort of stories were added by later poets, or attached 
purification every year on the last day of the to his name from old local legends. He is 
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L. L. vi. 17). There is reason, however, to daughter of Helios, by whom he was the father 
think that the goddess honoured in this tubi- of Catreus, Deucalion, Glaucus, Androgeus, 
lustrium was Nerio, associated with Mars. Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, and Phaedra. After 
ThiB festival lasted five days, from the 19th to the death of Asterius,king of Crete, who married 
the 28rd of March, and was called Quinquatrus , Euro pa and adopted her children, Minos aimed 
because it began on the fifth day after the Ides at the supremacy of Crete, and declared that it 
of the month. [Diet, of Ant. art. Quinqua- was destined to him by the gods ; in proof of 
trus.~\ Moreover, the schools, in honour of the which, he asserted that the gods always 
goddess of learning, had a five days’ holiday at answered his prayers. Accordingly, as he was 
the greater Quinquatrus in March, aad at the offering up a sacrifice to Poseidon, he prayed 
end of the holidays the new boys brought their that a bull might come forth from the sea, and 
entrance fee, which was called MinervaL [Diet, promised to sacrifice the animal. The bull 
of Ant. art. Ludus Litterarius .] The most appeared, and Minos became king of Crete, 
ancient temple of Minerva at Borne was prob- (Others say that MinoB disputed the govern- 
ably that on the Capitol ; another existed on ment with his brother, Sarpedon, and con- 
the Aventine ; and she had a chapel at the foot quered.) But Minos, who admired the beauty 
of the Caelian hill, where she bore the name of of the bull, did not sacrifice him, and substituted 
Capta, a name which was borrowed from another in his place. Poseidon therefore ren- 
Falerii (cf. Ov. Fast. iii. 848), and can only sig- dered the bull furious, and made Pasiphae 
nify ‘ The prisoner,’ whatever its origin may be. conceive a passion for the animal. Daedalus 
As goddessjof wisdom, and from a comparison enabled Pasiphal to gratify her passion, and 
with ’A0jp/a fiovKaia, Minerva was in later she became by the bull the mother of Mino- 
times regarded as watching over the Senate, taurus, a monster with a human body and a 
and at Constantinople her Btatue stood before bull’s head, or, according to others, with a 
the Curia (Zos. v. 24). For the Greek myths bull’s body and a human head. The monster 
andfor representations in art, see Athene. was kept in the labyrinth at Cnossus, con- 
Minervae Castrum or Minervlum (Castro), structed by Daedalus. Daedalus fled from 
a hill on the coast of Calabria, where Aeneas is Crete to escape the wrath of Minos and took 
®aidto have landed (Strab. p. 281). refuge in Sicily. Minos followed him to Sicily, 

Junervae Promontfirlum (Punta della and was there slain by Cocalus and his daugh- 
Campanella or della Minerva ), a rocky pro- ters. (Hdt. vii. 170 ; Diod. iv. 78 ; cf. Ar. Pol . 
montory in Campania, running out a long way ii. 10, 4; Cocalus.) — In another story, Minos, in 
into the sea, six miles SE. of Surrentum, on order to avenge the wrong done to his son 
whose summit was a temple of Minerva, which Androgeus [Androgeus] at Athens, made war 
was said to have been built by Odysseus, and against the Athenians and Megarians. He 
which was still standing in the time of Seneca, subdued Megara, and compelled the Athenians 
Here the Sirens are reported to have dwelt either every year or every nine years to send 
•Hie Greeks regarded it as the NW. boundary him as a tribute seven youths and seven 
ofOenotria. (Strab. p. 247 ; Plin. iii. 62.) maidens, who were devoured in the labyrinth 
MXbXo (Mignone), a small river in Etruria? by the Miaotaurus. The monster was slain by 
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(Phli Thes. 15*10$ Diod. iv. 50; 
i 8{ Ov. Ariadne, 104.) — Minos is 

_ la to have divided Crete into three 

pasts, sad to have ruled nine years. The Cre- 
tans traced their legal and political institutions 
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to MinoB. He is said to have been instructed 
in the art of lawgiving by Zeus himself ; and 
the Spartan Lycurgus was believed to have 
taken the legislation of Minos as his model. In 
his time Crete was a powerful maritime state ; 
and Minos not only checked the piratical pur- 
suits of his contemporaries, but made himself 
master of the Greek islands of the Aegaean. In 
this connexion comes the story of his getting 
possession of Megara through the treachery of 
Scylla, daughter of king Nisus, who for love of 
Minos cut off the lock of her fathers hair on 
whioh his power depended. [Nisus.] — The 
more philosophical historians accept the tradi- 
tions of an ancient king Minos of Crete, and 
regard him as a ruler of Crete considerably 
before the Dorian migration, and as the organiser 
of a powerful navy by means of which he put 
down piracy in the Aegaean, and extended his 
empire northwards along the coast of Greeoe 
and through the islands, from which he had 
driven out the Conans; and who even at- 
tempted to conquer Sicily (Thuc. i. 4, 8 ; Ar. 
Pol, ii. 10 ~p. 1271, iv. 10 =p. 1829). It is not 
improbable that thiB account is mainly true, 
ana that the legends of Cocalus conceal an old 
maritime invasion of Sicily by the Cretan king, 
and those of Nisus and of Androgeus a con- 
quest which made Megara and Attica at one 
tune tributary to Crete. Later writers, at- 
tempting to reconcile contradictions in the 
legends, altered the genealogy, and made a 
Knot l. son of Zeus and lawgiver, who married 
Itone, daughter of Lyctius, by whom he had a 
son Lycastus. Lycastus by Ida was father of 
Minos H., who married PasiphaB, gathered a 
navy, and was connected with various legends 
mentioned above. (Diod. iv. 60 : Apollod. ii. 1, 8.) 
Herodotus (viL 169) reoounts a tradition that 
Minos after his translation from the world 
visited the Cretans with famine and pestilence, 
beoause they had aided the Greeks against 
Troy. 

MEnStaurus. [Minos.] 

Miniha (M a daughter of Cocytus, 
beloved by Hades, was metamorphosed by 
Demeter or Persephone into a plant called after 
her nUnitha, or mint In the neighbourhood of 
$jlps there was a hill called Min the, and at its 
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foot there was a temple of Plukt and a grove 
of Demeter. (Ov. Met, x. 729 ; Strah. p. 844.} 
Mintumae (Minturnenaia: Trcyetta), an 
important town in Latium, on the frontiers of 
Campania, was situated on the Appia Via, and 
on both banks of the laris, and near the mouth 
of this river. It was an ancient town of the 
Ausones or Aurunoi, but surrendered to the 
Romans of its own accord, and received a 
Roman colony b.c. 296. It was subsequently 
recolonised by Julius Caesar. (Liv. viii. 10, ix. 
25, x. 21 ; Cio. ad Att. v. 1, xvi. 10.) In ita 
neighbourhood was a grove sacred to the nymph 
Marica, and also extensive marshes {Paluaee 
Mintumenses ), formed by the overflowing of 
the river Liris, in whioh MariuB was taken 
prisoner. [See p. 528, a.] The neighbourhood of 
Mintumae produced good wine. There are the 
ruins of an amphitheatre and of an aqueduct at 
the modern Trajetta . 

Minucianus {VLivovklov6s). 1. A Greek 
rhetorician, was a contemporary of the cele- 
brated rhetorician Hermogenes of Tarsus (fl. 
a.d. 170), with whom he was at variance. — 2. An 
Athenian, the son of Nicagoras, was also a 
Greek rhetorician, and lived in the reign of 
Gallienus (a. d. 260-268.) He was the author 
of several rhetorical works, and a portion of his 
Ti xn\ faropucfj is extant, and is published in 
the ninth volume of Walz’s Bhetores Oraeci, 
MXn&olus Augurinus. [Augubinus.] 
Mlnttolus Basilus. [Basilus.] 

Minflclus Felix. [Felix.] 

Minflclus Rufus. 1. M. y consul b.c. 221, 
when he carried on war against the Istrians. 
In 217 he was magister equitum to the dictator 
Q. PabiuB Maximus. The cautious policy of 
Fabius displeased Minucius; and accordingly, 
when Fabius was called away to Rome, 
lainucius disobeyed the positive commands of 
the dictator, and risked a battle with a portion 
of Hannibal’s troops. He was fortunate 
enough to gain a victory; in consequence of 
which he became so popular at Rome, that a 
bill was passed, giving him equal military 
power with the dictator. The Roman army 
was now divided, and each portion encamped 
separately under its own general. Anxious for 
distinction, Minucius eagerly accepted a battle 
whioh was offered him by Hannibal, but was 
defeated, and his troops were only saved from 
total destruction by the timely arrival of Fabius, 
with all his forces. Thereupon Minuoius 
generously acknowledged his error, gave up his 
separate command, and placed himself again 
under the authority of the dictator. He fell at 
the battle of Cannae in the following year. (Liv. 
xxii. 8, 22-80 ; Pol. iii. 101 ; Plut. Fab. 4-11.) 
—2. Q., plebeian aedile 201, praetor 200, and 
consul 127, when he carried on war against the 
Boii with success. In 189 he was one of the 
ten commissioners sent into Asia after the 
conquest of Antiochus the Great; and in 188 
he was one of the three ambassadors sent into 
Gaul. (Liv. xxxii. 27, xxxvii. 55.)— 3. M., praetor 
197 (lav. xxxii. 27, xxxiv. 58). — 1 M., tribune 
of the plebs 121, brought forward a bill to 
repeal the laws of C. Gracchus (Flor. iii. 15). 
This Marcus Minucius and his brother Quintus 
are mentioned as arbiters between the inhabi- 
tants of Genua and the Viturii, in a very 
interesting inscription, which was discovered in 
the year 1506, about ten miles from the modem 
city of Genoa {O.I. L. i. 199).— 5. Q., consul 
110, obtained Macedonia as his province, carried 
on war with success against the barbarians in 
Thrace, and triumphed on his return to Bourn. 


Be 
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perpetuated the memory of hie triumph by 
building the Portions Minucia, near the CircuB 
Fiamimus. (Cie. Phil. ii. 84, 84.) — The Minucia 
Via, leadingfrom Borne to Brundusium (Cio. 
jitt. ix. 6; Hor Ep. i. 18, 20), was made by 
Mlnucius Augurinus, consol b.c. 805. 

Xinneini Thermus. [Thebmus.] 

Wtnjm {Mtvfau), an ancient Greek race, 
who originally dwelt in Thessaly. Xoloos, in 
Thessaly, was one of their original seats. 
Their ancestral hero, Minyas, is said to have 
migrated from Thessaly into the N. of Boeotia, 
ana there to hhve established the empire of 
the Minyae, with the capital Orchomenos. 
[Orchomenos.] When the Amaeans were 
pressed southwards by the Thesprotians, they 
drove out the Minyae from the sooth of Thes- 
saly and from Boeotia. Some of the Minyae 
colonised LemnoB and Imbros, Borne settled in 
Attica, and some in the valley of the Eurotas, 
where they seem to have been joined by some 
of their kinsmen who were in turn driven from 


Lemnos and Attica. They withstood the Dorians 
in Sparta for some time, but eventually migrated 
again, some to Triphylia in the west of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and some to Melos and Thera. (Hdt. 
i. 146, iv. 146-148; Thuc. i. 12; Paus. ii. 29, 
iv. 27, vii. 9, ix. 86 ; Strab. p. 837.) The stories 
of the Argonauts (most of whom were tradi- 
tionally sprung from this race), sailing to 
various lands, probably to some extent grew 
out of these migrations of the Minyae. [See 
pp. 106, 107.] 

Minyas (MivtJas), son of Chryses, and the 
ancestral hero of the races of the Minyae. 
The accounts of hiB genealogy vary very much 
in the different traditions, for some call him a 
Bon of OrchomenuB or Eteocles, others of 
Poseidon, AIcub, Ares, Sisyphus, or Halmus. 
He is further called the husband of Tritogenia, 
Clytodora, or Phanosyra. Orcliomenus, Pres- 
bon, Athamas, Diochthondas, Eteoclymene, 
Periclymene, Leucippe, Arsinoe, and Aloathoe 
or Alcithoe, are mentioned as his children. 
His tomb was shown at Orchomenos in Boeotia. 
(Pans. ix. 86, 38 ; Schol. ad Pind. 01. xiv. 4, Pyth. 

iv. 69.) A daughter of Minyas was Minyelas 
(- Adis ) or Miniis (- Idia ). (Ov. Met. iv. 82.) 

Mirobriga. 1. A town of the Celtioi in 
Lusitania, on the ocean (Ptol. ii. 6, 6).*— 2. A 
Boman munioipium in the territory of the 
Turduli, in Hispania Baetica, on the road 
from Emeritato Caesaraugusta (Ptol. ii. 4, 18). 

MisSnum (Pimta di Miseno ), a promontory 
in Campania, S. of Cumae, said to have derived 
its name from Misenus, the companion and 
trumpeter of Aeneas, who was drowned and 
buried here (Verg. Aen. vi. 168, 212; Propert. 

v. 18, 8). The bay formed by this promontory 
was converted by Augustus into an excellent 
harbour, and was made the principal station of 
the Boman fleet on the Tyrrhene sea. A town 
sprang up around the harbour, and here the 
admiral of the fleet usually resided. (Toe. Ann. 
iv. 5, xiv. 8, xv. 51, Hist. ii. 100 ; Suet. Aug. 
49; Plin. Ep. vi. 16, 20). The inhabitants 
were called Misenates and Miaenenses, but the 
name Misenates most frequently signifies the 
men of the fleet. The Boman nobles had pre- 
viously built villas on the coast. Here was the 
villa of C. Marius, purchased by Lucullus, 
which afterwards passed into the hands of the 
emperor Tiberius, who died at this place. (Pint. 
Mat 84; Tac. Ann. vi. 50; Suet. Tib. 72.) 

Misitheus, the father-in-law of the emperor 
Gordian TIL, who married his daughter 
Sabinia TranquiUina in a.d, 241. He accom- 
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ponied Gordian in his expedition against the 
Persians, whom he defeated ; but in the oonSse 
of this war he was cut off either by disease or 
by the treachery of his successor Philippus, 248 
(nos. i. 16). 

Mithras (M(Bpas), the god of light and of the 
sun among the Persians (Strab. p. 782), whose 
worship was widely spread over Asia Minor, 
and took root in many Greek towns of Asia 
and the islands after the wars of Alexander. 
It was first introduced to the Romans through 
the wars of Poxnpey with the Cilician pirates 
(Plot. Pomp. 24). Its influence in Italy was 
continually increased by Boman legionaries 
returning from Eastern service during the first 
and second centuries of our era. The first 
shrine of Mithras in Italy of which record is 
preserved is that at Ostia dating from the 
reign of Antoninus Pius. In the time of 
Septim. Severus the worship of Mithras was 
added to the observances of tneDomus Augusta 
{C. I. L. vi. 2271). Mithras was spoken of as 
Sol Invictus, a style which Aurelian, the son of 
a priestess of Mithras, sometimes adopted. 
Though Mithras was thus adopted as sun-god 
by the Romans towards the decline of pagan- 
ism, his peculiar Oriental rites were retained. 
His sanctuary was a cave, real or artificial, 
explained as signifying that Mithras was bom 
from a rock (Lyd. Mens. iii. 26) : it is more 
likely that it symbolises the world of darkness 
against which the sun-god fights. A bull was 
sacrificed in these caves and the blood purified 
the worshippers {Diet, of Ant. art. Taurobo- 
lium ), who passed through various grades of 
initiation as tcdpaiccs, Kpwpiot, Aiovres and 
Accurai (the lion seems to mean the sun), 
'HA i6bpoyoi, and finally Patres or *A erol. The 
initiated were regarded as purified from the 
earth by these rites and by the fastings and 
penances which they endured. The god is 
commonly represented as a handsome youth, 
wearing the Phrygian cap and attire, and 
kneeling on a bull which is thrown on the 
ground, and whose throat he is cutting. Fre- 
quently (as in the complete relief from which 
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The Sacrifice of Mithras. (From a relief now laths 
Louvre.) 


the engraving is taken) the grotto in which the 
sacrifice is offered is shown. 

Mithrid&tes or Mithrad&tee (Mtfyiftdru* or 
MtdpaSdnjs), a common name among^tfe* Modes 


and Persians, probably oonnected with that of 
Mithras the god of light 1. I., king, or, more 
properly, satrap of Pontas, was son of Ariobar- 
sanesL, and was succeeded by Ariobarzanes 

11., about B.c. 868. The kings of Pontus 
claimed to be lineally descended from one of 
the seven Persians who had conspired against 
the Magi, and who was subsequently estab- 
lished by Darius Hystaspis in the government 
of the countries bordering on the Euxine sea. 
(Xen. Oyr. viii. 8, 4 ; Diod. xv. 90, xix. 40 ; Pol. 
r. 48.V--2. XL, king of Pontus (887-802), suc- 
ceeded his father Ariobarzanes II., and was the 
founder of the independent kingdom of Pontus. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, he was 
for a time subject to Antigonus; but during 
the war between the successors of Alexander, 
he succeeded in establishing his independence. 
He died at the age of 84. (Diod. xvi. 90, xx. 
Ill ; Appian, Mithr. 9, 112 ; Strab. p. 662.)— 8. 

111., kmgof Pontus (802-266), son and succes- 
sor of the preceding. He enlarged his paternal 
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said to hove learnt the incredible number of 
twenty-two languages, and to have been able in 
the days of his greatest power to transact busi- 
ness with the deputies or every tribe subject to 
his rule in their own peculiar dialect (Just 
xxxvii. 2; Strab. p. 646; Plin. xxv. 6; Gell. 
xvii. 17). The first steps of his career were 
marked by blood. He is said to have murdered 
his mother, to whom a share in the royal 
authority had been left by Mithridates Euer- 
getes ; and this was followed by the assassination 
of his brother (App. Mithr. 112 ; Memn. 80). 
In the early part of his reign he subdued the 
barbarian tribes between the Euxine and the 
confines of Armenia, including the whole of 
Colchis and the province called Lesser Armenia, 
and even extended his conquests beyond the 
Caucasus. He assisted Parisades, king of the 
Bosporus, against the Sarmatians and Roxo- 
lani, and rendered the whole of the Taurio 
Chersonese tributary to his kingdom. After 
the death of Parisades, the kingdom of Bosporus 


dominions by the acquisition of great part of j itself was incorporated with his dominions. 
Cappadocia and Paphl&gonia. He was sue- j He was now in possession of Buch great power 


ceeded by his son Ariobarzanes III. (Diod. xx. 
111.)— 4. IV., king of Pontus (about 240-190), 
son and successor of Ariobarzanes HI. He 
gave his daughter Laodice in marriage to 
AntiochuB IIL He was succeeded by his son 
Phamaces L (Pol. iv. 66, v. 48, 90.)— 8. V., 


that he began to deem himself equal to a con- 
test with Borne itself. Many causes of dissen- 
sion had already arisen between them, but 
Mithridates had hitherto submitted to the 
mandates of Borne. Even after expelling 
Ariobarzanes from Cappadocia, and Nicomedes 


king of Pontus (about 156-120), sumamed from Bithynia in 90, he offered no resistance to 
Xuergetes, son and successor of Phamaces I. : the Bomans when they restored these monarchs 


He was the first of the kings of Pontus who 
made an alliance with the Bomans, whom he 



Stater of Mithridates VI., King of Pontus, b.c. 190-68. 
Obv., head of Mithridates VI. ; rev., baziaeoz migpaaatoy 
£Y(Iatopoz ; s tog feeding; Bun and orescent moon. The 
Ivy -wreath 4s supposed to refer to the title ‘ New Dio- 
nysus ' which the Asiatic cities gave to Mithridates. 

assisted in the third Punic war and in the war 
against Aristonicus (181-129). He was assassi- 
nated at Sinope by a conspiracy among his 
own immediate attendants. (App. Mithr. 12, 
66 ; Just, xxxviii. 5 ; Strab. p. 477.)— 6. VI., 
king of Pontus (120-68), sumamed Eupator, 
also Dionysus, but more commonly the Great, 
was the son and successor of the preceding, 
and was only eleven years old at the period of his 
accession. We are told by Justin that on 
asoending the throne he found himself assailed 
by the designs of his guardians, but that he 
succeeded in eluding their machinations, partly 
by a courage and address beyond his years, 
partly by the use of antidotes against poison, to 
which he began thus early to accustom himself. 
For the same reasons he devoted much of his 
time to hunting, and took refuge in the remo- 
test and moBt unfrequented regions, under 
pretence of pursuing the pleasures of the chase. 
Whatever truth there may be in these accounts, 
it is certain that when he attained to manhood, 
he not only had great skill in martial exercises 
and a frame inured to hardships, but his 
naturally vigorous intellect had been improved 
by careful culture. As a boy he had been 
brought up at Sinope, where he had probably 
received the elements of a Greek education ; 
and so powerful was his memory that he is 


to their kingdom. But when Nicomedes, urged 
by the Bomon legates, invaded the territories 
of Mithridates, the latter made preparations for 
immediate hostilities. His success was rapid 
and striking. In 88, he drove Ariobarzanes 
out of Cappadocia, and Nicomedes out of 
Bithynia, defeated the Roman generals who 
had supported the latter, made himself master of 
Phrygia and Galatia, and at last of the Roman 
province of Asia. During the winter he issued 
the sanguinary order to all the cities of Asia to 
put to death, on the same day, all the Roman 
and Italian citizens who were to be found 
within their walls. So hateful had the Bomans 
rendered themselves, that these commands 
were obeyed with alacrity by almost all the 
cities of Asia, and 80,000 Romans and Italians 
are said to have perished in this fearful mass- 
acre. (App. Mithr . 22; Plut. Bull. 24; Cic .pro 
Flacc . 24; Liv. Ep. 78; Tac. Ann. iv. 14.) 
Meantime Sulla had received the command of 
the war against Mithridates, and crossed over 
into Greece in 87. Mithridates, however, had 
resolved not to await the Romans in Asia, but 
had already sent his general, Archelaus, into 
Greeoe, at the head of a powerful army. Athens, 
Achaia, Boeotia and Laconia declared them- 
selves his supporters. The war proved un- 
favourable to the king. Arohelaus was twice 
defeated by Sulla with immense loss, near 
Chaeronea and Orchomenos in Boeotia (86). 
About the same time Mithridates was himself 
defeated in Asia by Fimbria. [Fimbbia.] These 
disasters led him to sue for peace, which Sulla 
was willing to grant, because he was anxious to 
return to Italy, which was entirely in the 
hands of his enemies. Mithridates consented 
to abandon all his conquests in Asia, to pay a 
sum of 8000 talents, and to surrender to the 
Romans a fleet of seventy Bhips. Thus ended 


the first Mithridatic war (84). 

Lueul 


, (App. Mithr* 
mil. 4.)— Shortly 


29-68; Plut. Bull. 11-25, jjUf vun/p. m. j 0UM.WJ 

afterwards Murena, who had been left in com- 
mand of Asia by Sulla, invaded the dominions 
of Mithridates (88), under the flimsy pretest 
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that the king had not yet evacuated the whole part of his hereditary dominions. (App. Miihr. 
of Cappadocia. In the following year (89) 69-90 ; Pint LucuU. 7-85 ; Cic. jpro JLeg. ManiL 
Murena renewed hie hostile incursions, but 8.) In the following year (66) the conduct of 
was defeated by Mithridates on the banks of the war was entrusted to Pompey. Hostilities 
the river Halys. But Murena received peremp- were resumed with greater vigour than ever, 
tory orders from Sulla to desist from hostili- Mithridates was obliged to retire before the 
ties, and peace was again restored. This is Romans, but was surprised and defeated by 
usually called the second Mithridatic war Pompey; and as Tigranes now refused to 
(App. Mithr . 64-67). — Mithridates, however, admit him into his dominions, he resolved to 
was well aware that the peace between him plunge with his small army into the heart of 
and Rome was in fact a mere suspension of Colchis, and thence make his way to the Palus 
hostilities; and that the republic would never Maeotisandthe Cimmerian Bosporus. Arduous 
suffer the massacre of her citizens in Asia to as this enterprise appeared, it was successfully 
remain ultimately unpunished. No formal accomplished; and he at length established 
treaty was ever concluded between Mithridates himself without opposition at Panticapaeum, 
and the Roman Benate ; and the king had in the capital of Bosporus. He had now nothing 
vain endeavoured to obtain the ratification of to fear from the pursuit of Pompey, who turned 
the terms agreed on between him and Sulla, his arms first against Tigranes, and afterwards 
The death of Nicomedes III., king of Bithynia, against Syria. Unable to obtain peace from 
at the beginning of 74, brought matters to a Pompey, unless he would come in person to 
crisis. That monarch left his dominions by make his submission, Mithridates conceived 
will to the Roman people ; and Bithynia was the daring project of marching round the N. 
accordingly declared a Roman province : but and W. coasts of the Euxine, through the wild 
Mithridates asserted that the late king had left tribes of the Sarmatians and Getae, and having 
a legitimate son by his wife Nysa, whose pre- gathered round his standard all these barbarian 
tensions he immediately prepared to support nations, to penetrate into Italy itself. But 
by his arms. He had employed the last few meanwhile disaffection had made rapid progress 
years in forming a powerful army, armed and among his followers. His son Pharoaces at 
disciplined in the Roman manner ; and he now length openly rebelled against him. He was 
took the field with 120,000 foot soldiers, 16,000 joined both by the whole army and the citizens 
horse, and a vast number of barbarian auxili- of Panticapaeum, who unanimously proclaimed 
aries. This was the beginning of the third him king; and Mithridates, who had taken 
Mithridatic war. The two Roman consuls, refuge in a strong tower, saw that no choice 
Lucullus and Cotta, were unable to oppose his remained to him but death or captivity. Here- 
first irruption. He traversed Bithynia without upon he took poison, which he constantly 
encountering any resistance; and when at carried with him ; but his constitution had been 
length Cotta ventured to give him battle under so long inured to antidotes, that it did not pro- 
the walls of Chalcedon, the consul was totally duce the desired effect, and he was compelled 
defeated both by Bea and land. Mithridates to call in the assistance of one of his Gau- 
then proceeded to lay Biege to CyzicuB both by lish mercenaries to despatch him with his 
sea and land. LucuIIub marched to the relief sword. He died in G8. His body was sent by 
of the city, cut off the king’s supplies, and Phamaces to Pompey at Amisus, as a token of 
eventually compelled him to raise the siege, his submission ; but the conqueror caused it to 
early in 78. On his retreat Mithridates suffered be interred with regal honours in the sepulchre 
great loss, and eventually took refuge in Pontus. of his forefathers at Sinope. He was 68 or 69 
Hither Lucullus followed him in the next year, years old at the time of his death, and had 
The new army, which the king had collected, reigned fifty-seven years, of which twenty-five 
was entirely defeated by the Roman general ; had been occupied, with only a few brief 
and Mithridates, despairing of opposing the intervals, in one continued struggle against 
further progress of Lucullus, took refuge in the the Roman power. The estimation in which 
dominions of his son-in-law TigraneB, the king he waB held by his adversaries is the strongest 
of Armenia. TigraneB at first showed no dis- testimony to his great abilities : Cicero calls 
position to attempt the restoration of his father- him the greatest or all kings after Alexander, 
in-law; but being offended at the haughty and in another passage says that he was a 
conduct of Appius Claudius, whom Lucullns more formidable opponent than any other mon- 
had sent to demand the surrender of Mithri- arch whom the Roman arms had yet encoun- 
dates, the Armenian king not only refused this tered. (App. Mithr. 97-111 ; Dio Cass, xxvii. 
request, but determined to prepare for war with 8-18 ; Plut. Pomp. 82-41 ; Cic. pro Muren. 
the Romans. Accordingly, in 69, Lucullus 15; Yell. Pat. ii. 18.) — 7. Kings of Parthia. 
marched into Armenia, defeated Tigranes and [Absaces, 6, 9, 18.]— 8. Of Pergamum, son of 
Mithridates near Tigranocerta, and in the next Menodotus ; but his mother having had an 
year (68) again defeated the allied monarchs amour with Mithridates the Great, he was 
near Artaxata. The Roman general then generally looked upon as in reality the son of 
turned aside into Mesopotamia, and laid siege that monarch. The king himself bestowed 
to Nisibis. Here the Roman soldiers broke great care on his education ; and he appears as 
out into open mutiny, and demanded to be led early as 64 to have exercised the chief control 
home ; and Lucullus was obliged to raise the over the affairs of his native city. At a subse- 
siege, and return to Asia Minor. Meanwhile quent period he served under Julius Caesar in 
Mithridates had taken advantage of the absence the Alexandrian war (48) ; and alter the defeat 
of Lucullns to invade Pontus at the head of a of Phamaces in the following year (47), Caesar 
large army. He defeated Fabius and Triarius, bestowed upon Mithridates the kingdom of the 
to whom the defence of Pontus had been com- Bosporus, and also the tetrarohy of the Gala- 
mitted ; and when Lucullus returned to Pontus, tians. But the kingdom of the Bosporus still 
he was unable to resume the offensive in con- remained to be won, for Asanden who had 
sequence of the mutinous spirit of his own revolted against Phamaces, was in foot master 
soldiers. Mithridates was thus able before the of the whole country, and Mithridates having 
close of 67 to regain possession of the greater attempted to expel A s un der , was defeated sad 
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slate. (Bail. AUm 26-82, 78; Stash. p. 688; 
Dm Gmml xBL 41-48.) 

mu meiUtis R*gIo (MtOpiSdrov X 4p*)> 
in Sarmatia Asi&tica, on the W. side of the 
river Eha (Volga), so called because it was the 
place of refuge of the last Mithridates, in the 
reign of Claudius (Tac. Ann, xii. 16 ; Ptol. v. 


'’aSttUnt. [MytmnbJ 
Xnasdas (Mw4«), of Pa 


,, _ Patara in Lycia — not 

of Patrae in Achaia — was a pupil of Erato- 
sthenes, and a grammarian of considerable 
celebrity. He wrote two works, one of a 
ehorographioal description, entitled Periplua 
(n«pfaAovr), and the other a collection of oracles 
at Delphi. (Said. a. v . ; Athen. pp. 168, 296, 680.) 

XnftSiMeilUS (Mvc urlKoxos), an Acamanian 
leader, sided with Antiochus in 101, and sur- 
rendered to the Romans after the battle of Mag- 
nesia (Liv. xxxvi. 11, xxxviii. 88 ; Pol. xxii. 26). 

Xnasippus (Mudomriros), a Lacedaemonian 
in command of the fleet at Corcyra in 878, was 
slain in a battle (Xen. Hell. vi. 2.) 

Mn6m8. [Musae.J 

Mnemfajne. [Musae.] 

Mnesai rebus (Mvlio-apxot). 1. [Pythaooras.] 
—46. A Stoic philosopher, a disciple of Panaetius, 
flourished about b.c. 110, and taught at Athens. 
Among his pupils was Antiochus of Ascalon. 
(Cic. Fin. i. 2, 6, Acad. ii. 22, 69.) 

Xneslcles (M V7i<ruc\rjs), one of the great 
Athenian artists of the age of Pericles, was the 
architect of the Propylaea of the Acropolis, 
[See pp. 11, 12 ; Diet, of Ant. art. Propylaea.] 

Xnesimachus (Ml ^la-paxos), a poet of the 
Middle Comedy (Athen. pt>. 801, 822, 829). 

Xnesith&UB (M vytrlOtos), a physician, was a 
native of Athens, and lived probably in the 
fourth century b.c., as he is quoted by the comic 
poet Alexis. He is frequently mentioned by 
Galen and others. 

Mnester (M rfiorrip), a celebrated pantomime 
actor in the reigns of Caligula and Claudius, 
was one of the lovers of MeBsallina, and was put 
to death on the ruin of the latter (Tac. Ann. ix. 

4, 86; Suet. Cal. 86. 55, 67). 

Xnestheus, a Trojan, who accompanied 
Aeneas to Italy, and was the ancestral hero of 
the Memmii (Verg. Aen. v. 117). 

M&fcbltis (MwajSiri*, MrfjBa : M»<xj8?t at, Moa- 
bltae : O. T. Moab, for both country and people), 
a district of Arabia Petraea, E. of the Dead 
Sea, from the river Amon (Wady-el-Mojib, the 
boundary between Palestine and Arabia) on the 
N., to Zoar, near the S. end of the Dead Sea, 
on the S., between the Amorites on the N., the 
Midianites on the E., and the Edomites on the 

5. — that is, before the IsraelitiBh conquest of 
Canaan. [See Diet . of the Bible.] 

MddettXnui, Herennlus, a Roman jurist, and 
a pupil of Ulpian, flourished in the reigns of 
Alexander Severus, Maximinus and the Gordi- 
ans, A.D. 222—244. Though Modestinus is 
the latest of the great Roman jurists, ho ranks 
among the most distinguished. There are 846 
excerpts in the Digest from his writings. 

Mdasstus, Jflllus, a grammarian who wrote 
early in the first century a.d. (Suet. Or. 20 ; 
Geu. iii. 9, 1 ; Mart. x. 21, 1). 

Mddestus, a military writer, the author of a 
IdbeUua de VocabuU a Bei Militaria , addressed 
to the emperor Tacitus, a.x>. 276 : brief, and 
presents no features of interest. Printed in 
all the collections of Soriptorea de Be MiUtari. 

M od i ofa (Monea), a town in Gallia Transpa- 
ttma, on the river Lambrus, N. of Mediolanum 
MfUm), where Theodorie built a palace, and 
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did dn^vSS? still eosohSni^uaiy 
gifts of this queen (Paul. Langob. iv. 22, 48). 

M6din (Mo6«(v, or -tdp), a village on a 
mountain N. of Lydda or Diospolis, on the 
extreme NW. of Judaea, celebrated as the 
native place of the Maccabei (Jos. Ant.xxi. 8, 1). 

Modra (rh MSSpa: Mudurlu), a town of 
Bithynia near the source of the river Gallus 
(Strab. p. 648). 

Moenus, Moenis, Maenus, or Menus (Mam), 
a river in Germany, which rises in the Sudeti 
Montes, flows through the territory of the Herw 
munduri and the Ami Deoumates of the Romans, 
and falls into the Rhine opposite Mogontiaoum 
(Maine) (Tac. Germ. 28 ; Mel. iii. 8, 8). 

Moeris or Myris (M oipts, Mtyis), a king of 
Egypt, who, Herodotus tells us, reigned some 
900 years before his own visit to that country, 
which seems to have been about B.c. 460. The 
Greek writers Btate of Moeris that he formed 
the lake known by his name, and joined it by a 
canal to the Nile, in order to receive the waters 
of the river when they were superabundant, 
and to supply the defect when they did not rise 
sufficiently. In the lake he built two pyramids 
on each of which was a stone statue, seated on 
a throne, and intended to represent himself 
and his wife. (Hdt. ii. 18, 101, 149 ; Diod. i. 62 ; 
Strab. pp. 7B9, 809.) The real author of these 
works was Amenemhat HI., who lived about 
2800 b.c. (1000 years earlier than the date given 
by Herodotus). He hod the enormous basin 
formed in the Fayflm for the storage of water 
protected by dykes and communicating with 
the river by a canal with locks to regulate the 
flow. He also built the Labyrinth [Diet, of 
Ant. s.v.]. The Egyptian word meri means * a 
basin,’ and from this a confused account of a 
king of that name was adopted by the Greeks. 

Moeris (MoTpcs), commonly called Moeris 
Attioista, a distinguished grammarian of the 
time of Hadrian, the author of a work still 
extant, entitled A4£ets 'Arnicaf, though the 
title varies somewhat in different manuscripts. 
His treatise is a sort of comparison of the Attio 
with other Greek dialects ; consisting of a list 
of Attic words and expressions, illustrated by 
those of other dialects, especially the common 
Greek. Edited by Pierson, 1769 ; Bekker, 1888. 

Moeris Locus. [Moeris.] 

Moero (M oipd), or Myro (M vpd), a poetess of 
Byzantium, wife of Andromachus sumamed 
Philologus, and mother of the grammarian and 
tragic poet Homerus, lived about B.c. 800. She 
wrote epio, elegiac, and lyric poems. (Suid. a.v . ; 
Athen. p. 400.7 

Moeroeles (M oipoK\f)$), an Athenian orator, a 
native of Salamis, was a contemporary of 
Demosthenes, and like him an opponent of 
Philip and Alexander (Dem. F.L. p. 485 ; Arrian, 
An. i. 10, 7). 

Moesla, called by the Greeks MysXa (Mvtrfa, 
also M. 4 ^ Evpdirp, to distingish it from Mysia 
in Asia), a country of Europe, was bounded on 
the S. by Hoemus, which separated it from 
Thrace, and by M. Orbelus and Soordus, which 
separated it from Macedonia, on the W. by M. 
Scordus and the rivers Drums and Savus, 
which separated it from Blyricum and Pan- 
nonia, on the N. by the Danube, which sepa- 
rated it from Dacia, and on the E. by Pontus 
Euxinus, thus corresponding to the present 
Servia and Bulgaria (Dio Cass. Ii. 27 ; Ptob 
iii. 9, 60). This country was subdued in the 
reign of Augustas, about 20 B.c. (Liv. Bp. 184, 
186; Dio Cass. Ii 85; Flor, ii. 26), but does 
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hmm formally constituted a 

_ till near the end of the reign, 

about AJ>. 8 (Dio Cast. It. 39 ; Ov. TrtiL ii. 197). 
Taeitus (Ann* L 80) mentions a legatua Moeeiao 
aj>. 14. It was originally only one province, 
but in the reign of Domitian was formed into two 
provinces, called Moeeia Superior and Moesia 
Inferior , the former being the western and the 
latter the eastern half of the country, and 
separated from each other by the river Cebrus 
or Ciabrus, a tributary of the Danube. When 
Aurelian surrendered Dacia to the barbarians, 
and removed the inhabitants of that province 
to the S. of the Danube, the middle part of 
Moesia was called Dacia Aureliani ; and this 
new province was divided into Dacia Bipeneie , 
the district along the Danube, and Dada In- 
terior ■, the district 3. of the latter as far as the 
frontiers of Macedonia. In the reign of 
Villens, some of the Goths crossed the Danube 
and settled in Moesia. These Goths are some- 
times called Moeso-Goths, and it was for their 
use that Ulphilas translated the Scriptures 
into Gothic about the middle of the fourth 
century. The original inhabitants of the 
country, called Hoeai by the Romans, and Mysi 
(Mvtroi) by the Greeks, were a Thracian race, 
and were divided into several tribes, Buch as 
the Triballi, Peucini, &c. (Strab. p. 295). 

Mogonti&cum, Mogunti&eum or Magonti&- 
cum { Maine or Mayence), a town on the left 
bank of the Bhine, opposite the mouth of the 
river Moenus (Main), was situated in the terri- 
tory of the VangioneB, and web subsequently 
the capital of the province of Germania Frima. 
It was a Roman municipium, and waB founded, 
or at least enlarged and fortified, by Drusus. 
It was occupied by a strong Boznan garrison, 
and continued to the downfall of the empire 
to be one of the chief fortresses on the Bhine. 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 15, 24 ; Amm. Marc. xv. 11.) 

Koirae (MoIJptu), called Paroae by the Romans, 
the Fates. Moira properly signifies ‘ a Bhare/ 
and as a personifica- 
tion ‘the deity who 
assigns to every man 
his fate or his share.' 

Homer speaks of the 
MoTpcu as personal 
deities once (II. xxiv. 

49), and again of a 
single Mo?pa who spins 
the thread of life (II. 
xxiv. 209) : in the 
OdyBsey (vii. 197) there 
is once mention of 
the spinning deities 
(K\uB«s) who are pre- 
sent at the time of 
birth. Al <ra is men- 
tioned there also, and 
it is possible that in 
this passage A&ra At bs 
may be regarded, like the Zcfa M oipayirris 
at Delphi (see below], as the third in com- 
pany with two KAdder. In Homer Moira is 
iate personified, which, at the birth of man, 
spins out the thread of his future life, fol- 
lows his steps, and directs the consequences of 
hts actions according to the counsel of the gods. 
But the personification of his Moira is not 
complete; for he mentions no particular ap- 
pearance of the goddess, no attributes, and no 
parentage. His Moira is therefore quite syn- 
onymous with Aim (Altra). — In Hesiod the per- 
ym fie a t i a n of the Motrae is more complete, 
put in speaking of the darker Titan dynasty he 
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makes them daughters of Night and sisters of 
Kfipcr and Death; whereas under the more 
orderly reign of Zeus they are daughters of 
Zeus himself and Themis (Hes. Th. 217, 904; cL 
Apolloa. i. 8, 1), and three in number, vis. 
Clotho, or the spinning fate ; LaohSsis, or the 
one who assigns to man his fate; and Atr6pos, 
or the fate that cannot be avoided. Later 
writers give other genealogies: thus they are 
called children of Erebus and Night, of Cronos 
and Night, of Ge and Oceanus, or lastly of 
Ananko or Necessity (Cic. N.D. iii. 17 ; Tests. 
ad Lyc. 406; Plat. Bep. p. 617). In Homer 
the conception of the Bupreme rule of the 
Fates iB as uncertain as is their personality : in 
some passages all the gods, even Zeus, observe 
the decree of Fate (Ii. xix. 87) ; in others the 
Fate is rather an attribute of Zoub signifying 
his predestined will (II. xvii. 821), and it is even 
hinted that fate may be altered by Zens (IL 
xvi. 485), and that things may possibly happen 
far ip fxoipav (II. xx. 80, 886). But the con- 
ception which prevailed was of an unalterable 
deoree. The fate assigned to every being by 
eternal laws takes its course without obstruc- 
tion ; and Zeus, as well as the other gods and 
men, must submit to them. (Aesoh. Pr. 516, 
Bum. 885, 962 ; cf. Verg. Aen. v. 798, xii. 147 ; 
Ov. Met. xv. 781.) They assign to the Erinnyea, 
who inflict the punishment for evil deeds, their 
proper functions; and with them they direct 
fate according to the laws of necessity, whence 
they are sometimes called the sisters of the 
Erinnyes. — The Moirae, ob the divinities of the 
duration of human life, which is determined by 
the two points of birth and of death, are con- 
ceived either as goddesses of birth or as god- 
desses of death, and hence their number was 
two, as at Delphi with Zeus as M oipayirrjs (Paus. 
x. 24, 4) ; but even here the number of three dei- 
ties is preserved, and the conception became uni- 
versal of three sister Fates (as of three Hours, 
three Groces, &c.). The distribution of the func- 
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tions among them was not strictly observed, for 
we sometimes find all described as spinning, 
although this should be the function of Clotho 
alone, who is moreover often mentioned alone 
as the representative of all. As goddesses of 
birth, who Bpin the thread of the Beginning of 
life, and prophesy the fate of the newly born, 
they are mentioned along with Hithyia, with 
whom, and also with the Hours, they appear as 
helpers at the birth of a child (Pina. QL vx. 42, 
Nem. vii. 1 ; Eur. I. T. 207, Bacch. 99 ; Pans, 
▼iii. 21, 2 : see also Horae and Iuthyia). A* 
goddesses of death, they appear also with the 
Eases and the Erinnyea (Hes. Scut. 258 ; Paw. 
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ii 11, 4). In some ancient works of art they 
meat, not with their several attributes, but as 
three crowned deities with sceptres in token of 
their sovereignty (as on the altar of the* Twelve 
Gods, now in the Louvre) ; but usually in works 
of art they are represented with different attri- 
butes : Cloth© with a spindle or & roll (the book 
of fate) ; Lachesis pointing with a staff to the 
globe ; and Atropos with a pair of scales, or a 
sun-dial, or shears. The Paroae in Latin liter- 
ature received all the mythology and attributes 
of the Greek Moirae. Originally Paroa was 
especially the goddess of birth, her name being 
probably derived a pariundo (though some take 
it to be from plecto , as weaving the thread) ; 
but with her were associated the deities Nona 
and Decima presiding over different months of 
the birth, and subsequently the name Paroae 
was applied to the three Fates collectively, of 
whom Nona and Decima were charged with the 
birth, and the third, Morta, with death (Varro, 
ap. Gell. iii. 16). The abstract noun fatum 
meant the spoken word or decree of Heaven, 
equivalent to the a lera A i6s (Serv. ad Aen. x. 628, 
xii. 808), but though the neuter form prevailed in 
literature, the popular and ceremonial language 
retained Fati and Fatae. Fata Scribunda 
was the goddess who watched over the birth 
(included among the Carmentes as being pro- 
phetic) and wrote down the destiny of the child. 
Molidne. [Moliones.] 

Kolidnes or Moli&nldae (Mo\(om, MoxWe, 
MoAtoWfoi), that is, Eurytus and Cteatus, so 
called after their mother Molione. They are 
also called Actoridae or Actorione (*A Kroplwyt) 
after their reputed father Actor, the husband of 
Molione, though they were generally regarded 
as the sons of Poseidon. The Moliones, when 

S it boys, took part in an expedition of the 
peons against Neleus and the Pylians (JZ. 
xi. 709, 760, xxiii. 688 ; Ov. Met. viii. 808). They j 
are represented as nephews of AugeaB, king of ! 
the Epeans. When Heracles marched against 
Augeas, the latter entrusted the conduct of the 
war to the Moliones ; but as Heracles was taken 
ill, he concluded peace with Augeas, whereupon 
his army was attacked and defeated by the 
Molioniaae. In order to take vengeance, he 
afterwards slew them near Cleonae, on the fron- 
tiers of Argolis, when they had been sent from 
Elis to sacrifice at the Isthmian games, on 
behalf of the town. (Pind. 01. xi. 84 ; Paus. 
viii. 14, 6 ; Apollod. ii. 7, 2.)— 1 The Moliones are 
mentioned as conquerors of Nestor in the 
chariot race, and as having taken part in the 
Calydonian hunt Cteatus was the father of 
Amphimachus by Theronice ; and Eurytus, of 
Thalpius by Theraphone. Their sons Amphi- 
maohuB ana Thalpius led the Epeans to Troy. 
(Paus. v. 8, 4.) Later traditions describe them 
as bom out of an egg, and as having only one 
body, but two heads (Athen. ii. 68; Plut de 
Fratr . Am. 1). 

Kolo. surname of Apollonius, the rhetorician 
of Rhodes. [Apolloniub, No. 2.1 
Xolon (MdXm'), satrap of Media under Antio- 
cbus the Great, against whom he revolted. He 
was defeated near Babylon B.c. 220, and put an 
end to his own life. (Pol. v. 40-64.) 

Xoloohath. [Mulucha.] 

M81os»i (M o\o<r<roC), a people in Epirus, who 
inhabited a narrow slip of country, called after 
them Moloitia (M uKotrala) or Xolossif, which 
extended from the Aous, along the W. bank of 
the Arachthus, as far as the Amb raoia n gulf. I 
Molossi were a Greek people, who claimed 
deeoent from MdIossus, the son of Pyrrhus 
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(Neoptolemus) and Andromache, and are eeid to 
nave emigrated from Thessaly into Epirus, 
under the guidance of Pyrrhus (Plut. Pyrrh. 
1; Just. xvii. 8). In their new abodes they 
intermingled with the original inhabitants of 
the land and with the neighbouring Illyrian 
tribes, in consequence of which they were re- 
garded by the other Greeks as half barbarians. 
They were, however, by far the most powerful 
people in Epirus, and their kings gradually ex- 
tended their dominion over the whole of the 
country. (Hdt. vi. 127 ; Thuc. ii. 80 ; Liv. viii. 
24.) The first of their kings who took the title 
of king of Epirus was Alexander, who perished 
in Italy b.c. 826. [Epirus.] The ancient 
capital of the MoIosbi was Pabsaron, but Ax- 
bracia afterwards became their chief town, and 
the residence of their kings. (Plut. Pyrrh. 6 ; 
Liv. xlv. 26.) The Molossian hounds were cele- 
brated in antiquity, and much prized for hunt- 
ingJVerg. Georg. iii. 406 ; Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 114). 

Jlolus (MrfAoy), son of Deucalion and father 
of Meriones (JZ. x. 269, xiii. 279 ; Apollod. iii. 
8 , 1 ). 

Molyerlum (M o\fap*ioy, also Mo\fap€ia, Mo- 
\vKpla : M oKfaptos, MoKvicpitfc, MoKvKpeuos ), a 
town in the most southerly part of Aetolia, at 
the entrance of the Corinthian gulf, gave the 
name of Rhium Molycrium ('Ploy MoKvicpiov) to 
the neighbouring promontory of Antirrhium. 
It was founded by the Corinthians, but was 
afterwards taken possession of by the Aetolians. 
(Thuc. ii. 84 ; Strab. p. 886.) 

Mdmemphis (Mw/Ac/upis : Panouf-Khet , or 
Manouf-eUSeffli , i.e. Lower Memphis ), the 
capital of the Nomos Momemphites in Lower 
Egypt, stood on the E. Bide of the lake Mareotis 
(Strab. p. 808). 

Xomus (M \&yos), the god of cruel mockery 
and censure, is not mentioned Homer, but is 
called in Hesiod the son of Night. He iB said 
to have found fault with the man formed by 
Hephaestus, because a little door had not been 
left in his breast, so as to enable one to look 
into his secret thoughts. (Hes. Th. 214 ; Callim. 
Hymn. Apoll. 118 ; Lucian, Hermotim . 20.) 

Mona. 1. (Anglesey) An island off the coast of 
the Ordovices in Britain, one of the chief 
seats of the Druids, was invaded by Suetonius 
Paulinus, a.d. 61, and conquered by Agricola, 
78. (Tac. Ayr. 16, 18, Ann. xiv. 29 ; Ptol. iii. 
412 ; Dio Cass. lxii. 7.)— 2. See Monafia. 

Mdnaeses. 1. A Parthian general mentioned 
by Horace (Od. iii. 6, 9) is probably the same 
as Surenas. the general of Orodes, who defeated 
Crassus. — 2. A Parthian noble, who deserted to 
Antony and urged him to invade Parthia, but 
soon afterwards returned to the Parthian king 
Phraates.— 8. A general of the Parthian king 
Vologeses I., in the reign of Nero. 

KonapXa or Monanna ( Isle of Man), an 
island between Britannia and Hibernia (Plin. 
iv. 108). It is probable that Caesar means 
this island when he speaks of Mona as half- 
way between Britain and Ireland [B.O. v. 18). 

Honda or Munda (Mondego) , a river of 
Spain, flowing into the ocean between the Tagus 
and Durius (Plin. iv. 116 ; MeL iii. 1, 7). 

X6n*ta. [Juno.] 

Xonima (Movl/iii), a Greek woman, either of 
Stratonicea, in Ionia, or of Miletus, was the wife 
of Mithridates, but was put to death by order of 
this monarch, when he fled into Armenia, B.c. 
72 (App. Mithr. 21, 27, 48 ; Pint. LuculL 18). 

Monoeci Fortus, also Heroulis Xonoeei 
Fortus (Monaco), a port-town on the coast of 
Liguria, just within the province of Gallia Nor* 
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bonensis (of which the boundary was the river Argonauts, and wasa famous prophet among the 
For), between Nieaea and Albium Intemelium, Argonauts. He was afterwards worshipped as 
founded by the M a s si l ians , was situated on a an oracular hero. (Find. Pyth. iv. 886; Ap. 
promontory (hence the arx Monoeci of Verg. Rh. i. 65 ; Pans. v. 17, 4 ; Strab. p. 448 ; Hyg. 
Aen. vi. 801), and possessed a temple of Her- Fab. 14 ; Ov. Met viii. 816, xii. 456.)— 8. 8on 
cules Monoecus, from whom the place derived of Apollo and Manto, the daughter of Tixesias, 
its name (Strab. p. 202 ; Amm. Marc. xv. 10, 9). and also a celebrated socr. He contended in 
The harbour, though email and exposed to the prophecy with Calohas at Colophon, and showed 
SE. wind (Lucan, L 406), was of importance, as himself superior to the latter in prophetic 
it was the only one on this part of the coast of power. [Calchas.] He founded Mallos in 
Liguria (Tac. Hist. iii. 42 ; Val. Max. i. 6, 7). Cilicia, in conjunction with the Beer Amphilo- 
A little above Monoeci Portus Augustus marked chus. A dispute arose between the two seers 
the highest point of the difficult coast road respecting the possession of the town, and both 
which he had made there by a trophy (Tropaea fell in combat by each other's hand. Mopsus 
Alpium ; Plin. iii. 186 ; Ptol. iii. 1, 2) inscribed had an oracle at Mallos, which existed in the 
with the names of conquered Alpine tribes : time of Strabo (Strab. p. 675 ; Pint. Def. Or. 46). 
hence the name of the modem Turbia. Morgantlum, Morgantlna, Murgantia, 

Kent&nus, Curtins, was exiled by Nero, Morgentla (Mopydvriov, Mopyayrlvri : Mopyas- 
a.d. 67 ; but was soon afterwards recalled at riyos , Murgentinus), a town in Sicily founded 
his father's petition. On the accession of Ves- by the Morgetes, after they had been driven out 
pasian, he vehemently attacked in the senate of Italy by the Oenotrians. According to Livy 
the notorious delator, Aquilius Regains. (Tac. (xxiv. 27) this city was situated on the E. coast ; 
Ann. xvi. 28, 88, Hist. iv. 40-48.) If he is the but according to other writers it was situated in 
same person as the Curtins Montanus satirised the interior of the island, SE. of Agyrium, and 
by Juvenal (iv. 107, 181, xi. 84), Montanus in later near the Symaethus. The neighbouring country 
life sullied the fair reputation which, according produced good wine. (Strab. pp. 257, 270 ; 
to Tacitus, he enjoyed in youth; for Juvenal Diod. xi. 78; Cic. Verr. iii. 18, 48.) 
describes him as a corpulent epicure, a parasite Morgfitei (Mdpyrfres), an ancient people in 
of Domitian, and a wind-bag ( bu.cca ). Henoe the S. of Italy. According to Strabo they dwelt 
some suggest that Juvenal alludes to a Junius in the neighbourhood of Rhegium, but being 
Montanus, who appears in an inscription os driven out of Italy by the Oenotrians crossed 
consul suffectus in a.d. 81. over to Sicily and there founded the town of 

Kont&nus Julius, a writer of elegiac and Morgantium. According to Antiochus, Morges 
epic poetry, contemporary with Ovid (Ov. was the successor of the Oenotrian king Italus, 
Pont . iv. 16, 11 ; Sen. Contr. vii. 16, 27 ; Sen. and hospitably received Siculus, who had been 
Ep. 122). driven out of Latium by the Aborigines, in con- 

Xontanus, Votienus, of Narbo, an orator and sequence of which the earlier Oenotrians were 
declaimer in the reign of Tiberius, was named colled Italietes , Morgetes and Siculi. (Strab. 
the ‘ Ovid ’ of the rhetorical schools. He p. 257 ; Antioch, ap. Dionys. 1, 12.) 
was convicted on a cliarge of majestas, and MoriSi$n§ (Moptuerfi), the NW. district of 

died an exile in the Balearic islands, a.d. 25. Cappadocia, on the banks of the Halys, assigned 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 42 ; Sen. Contr. vii. 20, ix. 28.) under the Romans to Galatia. Its meadows 
Mopsla or Xopsopla, an ancient name of were entirely devoted to the feeding of cattle. 
Pamphylia, derived from MopBUB, the mythical (Strab. pp. 684, 540.) 

leader of certain Greeks supposed to have M5rln£, a people in Gallia Belgica, W. of the 
settled in Pamphylia, as also in Cilicia and Nervii and Menapii, and the most northerly 
Syria, after the Trojan war, whose name appears people in all Gaul, whence Virgil calls them 
more than once in the geographical names in extremi hominum (Aen. viii. 727). They dwelt 
Cilicia. (See Mopbucbene, Mopsudstia.) on the coast, opposite Britain, and at the nar- 
Mopslum (M fyiov), a town of Thessaly in rowest part of the channel between Gaul and 
Pelosgiotis, on a hill of the some name between Britain, which is hence sometimes called Fre- 
Tempe and Larissa (Strab. p. 441 ; Liv. xlii. 61). turn Morinorum or Morinum. They were a 
XopsucrSnfi (Mctyov Kptf\vr) or Kpfivut, i.e. the warlike people (Caes. B.G. iv. 21 ; Bio Cass. 
Spring of Mopsus ), a city of Cilicia Campestris, li. 21). Their chief town was Gebobxacum. 
on the S. slope of the Taurus, and twelve Roman Xorlui (Mctpios), a small river in Boeotia, a 

miles from Tarsus, the place where Constan- S. tributary of the Cephissus, at the foot of Mt. 
tine died, a.d. 864 (Ptol. v. 7, 7 ; Sozom. v. 1). Thurion near Chaebonea. 

Xopiueitla (M <tyov teria, Mofovcerfa, i.e. Mormo (Moppet, also Moppo\v/eij, Moppo- 
the Hearth of Mopsus , also M 6\f/ov v6\ts and Kvkuou), a female spectre, with which the 
M<tyos: M oxf/cdnis: Mampsista, in the middle Greeks used to frighten children (Aristoph. 
ages: Messis), on important city of Cilicia Ach. 682, Pax, 474 ; Theocr. xv. 40). 

Campestris, on both banks of the river Pyramus, Morpheus (Mop^c^f), the son of Sleep, and 
twelve Roman miles from its mouth, on the the god of dreams. The name signifies the 
road from Tarsus to Ibsus, in the beautiful fashioner or moulder, because he shaped or 
plain called rb *A ktfiav TeSloy, was a civitas formed the dreams which appeared to the 
libera under the Romans. The two parts of the sleeper (Ov. Met. xi. 685). 
city were connected by a handsome bridge built mors, called Th&n&tOS (Bduaros) by the 
by Constantius over the Pyramus. (Strab. p. Greeks, the god of death. In the Homeric 
676; Cic. ad Fam. iii. 8 ; Arrian, An. iL 5.) In poems Death does not appear as a distinct 
ecclesiastical history it is notable as the birth- divinity, though he is described as the brother 
place of Theodore of Mopsuestia. of Sleep, together with whom he carries the 

Mopsus (M<fyos). 1. Son of Ampyx or Am- body of Sarpedon from the field of battle to the 

B ens by the nymph Chloric (Hes. Scut. 181). country of the Lycians (12. xi v. 281, xvi. 678). 

b was one of the Lapithae of Oechalia or Ti- In Hesiod he is a son of Night and a brother of 
taeron (Thessaly), and took part in the combat Ker and Sleep, and Death and Sleep reside in 
at the wedding of Pirithous. He wee one of the lower world (Hes. %h. 211, 766 ; ct Verg. 
the Calydonian hunters, sad also one of the Aen. vi. 277). In the Aleestis of Euripides (76, 
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848); when* Death comes upon the stage, he 
appears as an anstece priest of Hades in a dark 
robe (some propose /tM\dfiirr*pos for 
wm rXe#, comparing Hor. Sat. ii. 1, 58), and with 
the sacrificial sword, with which he cuts off a 
look of a dying person, and devotes it to the 
lower world. Many of the later poets describe 
Death as a sad or terrific being ; but the best 
artists of the Greeks, avoiding anything that 
might be displeasing, abandoned the idea sug- 
gested to them by the poets, and represented 
Death under a more peaceful aspect. On the 
chest of Cypselus, Night was represented with 
two boys, one black and the other white ; and 
at Sparta there were statues of both Death and 
Sleep (Pans. iii. 18, v. 18). Both were usually 
represented as slumbering youths, or as winged 
deities (Sal/htoyes), and with torches turned upside 
down (cf. Verg. Aen. vi. 224). 

Morsimus (M 6(unpos), a tragic poet, eon of 
Fhfiodes and father of the elder Astydam&s, 
ridiculed by Aristophanes {Ban. 181; Said. 

Morf’ohui (M 6puxos), a tragic poet, a con- 
temporary of Aristophanes, noted for his glut- 
tony (Aristoph. Ach. 887, Vesp. 604). 

m5sa ( Maas or Meuse), a river in Gallia Bel- 
gica, rises in Mt. Vogesus, in the territory of the 
Lingones, and falls into the Vahalis or W. branch 
of the Hhine (Gaes. B.G. iv. 10 ; Ptol. ii. 9, 8). 

Xoscha (M4<rya : Muscat ), a seaport on the 
NE. coast of Arabia Felix, SW. of Syagrus, the 
easternmost promontory of the peninsula {Has 
el-Had ) ; a chief emporium for the trade be- 
tween India and Arabia (Ptol. vi. 7). 

Moschi (Mdaxoi), a people of Asia, whose ter- 
ritory (ft M o<rxncti), formed originally the S. part 
of Colchis, bnt at the time of AugnstuB was 
divided between Colchis, Iberia, and Armenia 
(Hdt. iii. 94, vii. 78 ; Strab. p. 497). 

Mosohlci Montes, or -lens Mons (ret Moo-yuc* 
ootj : Mesjidi ), a range of mountains extending 
S. and SW. from the main chain of the Caucasus 
to that of the Anti-Taurus, and forming the 
boundary between Colchis and Iberia : named 
after the Moschi, who dwelt among them 
(Strab. pp. 61, 492, 548; Ptol. v. 6, 18). 

Xoscnion (Mo<rxte), a Greek physician, the 
author of a short Greek treatise * On Female 
Diseases,* is supposed to have lived in the be- 
ginning of the second century after Christ. 
The work is edited by Dewez, Vienn. 1798. 

Xosehus (Macros), of Syracuse, a grammarian 
and bucolic poet, lived about b.c. 250, or a little 
later. He was a pupil of Bion. In genius he 
comes far behind Theocritus, whom he imitates. 
But his lament for Bion has great melody and 
pathos. His style labours under an excess of 
polish and ornament. For editions see Bion. 

Xdsella {Mosel or Moselle) t a river in Gallia 
Belgica, rises in Mt. VogesuB, and falls into the 
Rhine at Confluentes {Ooblene). This river 
forms the subject of a descriptive poem by 
Antonins (of. Flor. iii. 10). 

Xhfetinl (M oaTyvol, H6<rrtva, MowtHJkii, 
Mvsrib’n), a city of Lydia, in the Hyrcanian 
plain, SB. of Thyatira, was one of the cities of 
Asia Minor destroyed by the great earthquake 
of a.d. 17. Its coins are numerous. (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 47; Ptol. v. 2, 16.) 

Xosynhlns. [Lemnos.] 

Xosysoeei (M otrvvoucot, Motrtrfooucm), or Xo- 
Wftd or Xostynl {Moovvoi, Mofftruyof), a people 
on the N. coast of Asia Minor, in Pontus, E. of 
the Ohalybes and the city of Cerasus, celebrated 
warlike spirit and parage customs, 
jmttfcfifee described by Xenophon iv. 4, 
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r. 4). Their name was derived from the oenioal 
wooden houses in which they dwelt; TUr 
government was curious: a king ehosen by 
them waB strictly guarded in a honse higher 
than the rest, and maintained at the public cost ; 
but as soon as he displeased the commons, they 
literally stopped the supplies, and Btarved him to 
death. (Hdt. vii. 78; Strab. p. 649 ; Diod. sir. 80.) 

MothfinS. [Met hone.] 

Xotfiea or Xotyea (M Jrovtca: Mutyoensis: 
Modica ), a town in the S. of Sicily, W. of .the 
promontory Pachynus and near thesouroesof 
the river Motychanus {Fiume ii Bagusa). 
Since both Cicero and Pliny call the inhabitants 
Mntycenses, it is probable that Mutyca is the 
more correct form of the name. (Cic. Verr. iii. 
48,51 ; Plin. iii. 91; Ptol. iii. 4, 14.) 

Motfa (M ortbj : MorvaTos), an ancient town in 
the Nw. of Sicily, situated on a small island 
{S. Pantaleo) only six stadia from the coast, 
with which it was connected by a mole. It was 
founded by the Phoenicians in the territory of 
the Elymi. It possessed a good harbour, and 
was in early tim6s one of the most flourishing 
cities of Sicily. It afterwards passed into the 
hands of the Carthaginians, was taken from 
them by Dionysius of Syracuse, and was finally 
captured by the Carthaginian general Himilco, 
who transplanted all its inhabitants to the town 
of Lilybaeum, which he had founded in its 
neighbourhood, B.c. 897. (Thuc. vi. 2; Diod. 
xiv. 47, 65.) 

Xotyeh&nus. [Motuca.] 

Xfiola, daughter of Q. Mucius Scaevola, the 
augur, consul B.c. 95, married Cn. Pompey, by 
whom she had two sons, Cneius and Sextus, ana 
a daughter, Pompeia. She was divorced by 
Pompey in 62. She next married M. Aemilins 
Scaurns, a stepson of the dictator Sulla. In 89, 
Mucia went to Sicily to mediate between her 
son Sex. Pompey and Augustus. She was 
living at the time of the battle of Actium, 81. 
Augustus treated her with great respect. (Cic. 
ad Fam. v. 2; Dio Cass, xxxvii. 49, lvi. 88; 
Suet. Jul. 50.) 

Xfioi&nus. 1. P. Licinlus Crassus Dives 
Mucianns, was the son of P. Mucius Scaevola, 
and was adopted by P. Licinius Crassus Dives. 
He was consul b.c. 181, and carried on the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, but was defeated 
and killed. He succeeded Scipio Nasica as 
pontifex maximus. He was distinguished both 
as an orator and a lawyer. (Gefi. i. 18; VaL 
Max. viii. 7 ; Cic. do Or. i. 87, 216.) — 2. Licinlus 
Xuei&nns, three times consul, in a.d. 52, 70, and 
75. On Nero's death in 68, Mucianns had the 
command of the province of Syria ; and he ren- 
dered efficient aid to Vespasian when the latter 
resolved to seize the imperial throne. As soon 
as Vespasian was proclaimed emperor, Mucianns 
set out for Europe to oppose Vitellius: but the 
Vitellians were entirely defeated by Antonins 
Primus [Pbimus], before Mucianns entered 
Italy. Antonins, however, had to surrender all 
power into the hands of Mucianns, upon the 
arrival of the latter at Rome. Mucianns was 
an orator and a historian. His powers of ora- 
tory are greatly praised by Tacitus. He made 
a collection of the speeches of the republican 
period, which he published in eleven books of 
Acta and three of Epistolae. The subject of 
his history is not mentioned ; but it appears to 
have treated chiefly of the East. (Tac. Mist. L 
10, ii. 76, iii. 58, iv. 80 ; Suet. Vesp. 6, 18.) He 
is often eitod by Pliny. 

X&otaifioaOrSla. [Scabvola.] 

Xagilla (Magillaans), a town in Latifim teak 
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which ft family of the Papirii probably derived ports of Athens. It was strongly fortified, and 
their name Mugfllaaus (Dionys. viii. 66). is frequently mentioned in Athenian history. 

Xtllolber. mxuuitUBj At its foot lay the harbour of Munybhia, one 

Xulfteha, Main, or molfiehftth (MoXoxdf : of the three harbours in the peninsula of Pi- 
MuJuwi), the largest river of Mauretania, rising raeus fortified by Themistooles. The names 
in the Atlas, and flowing N. by E. into the of these three harbours were Piraeus, Zea, and 
Gulf of MeUUah , successively the boundary Munychia. [See map on p. 142.] The hill of 
between the Mauri and the Massaesylii, Munyehia eontained several public buildings. 
Mauretania and Numidia, Mauretania Tingitana Of these the most important were : — (1) a temple 
and Mauretania Oaesariensis. (Strab. pp. 827, of Artemis Munyohia, in which persons accused 
829; Ptol. iv. 1, 7.) [Mauretania.] of crimes against the Btate took refuge; (2) the 

Mummius. 1. L., tribune of the plebs, b.c. Bendideum, the Banctuary of the Thracian 
187, and praetor 177 (Liv. xxxvii. 54, xli. 8). — Artemis Bendfe, in whose honour the festivsl of 
2. L., sumamed Achaicus, son of the last, was the Bendidea was celebrated ; (8) the theatre 
praetor 154, when he carried on the war sue- on the NW. slope of the hill. (Strab. p. 895 ; 
cessfully in Further Spain, against the Lusita- Pans. i. 1, 4.) 

nians. He was consul in 146, when he won for Kurela, Xurtift, Murtift. [Venus.] 
himself the surname of Achaicus, by the con- Murcus, L. Statiui, was Caesar's legatus b.g. 
quest of Greece, and the establishment of the 48, and praetor 45. He went into Syria after his 
Roman province of Achaia. After defeating year of office expired ; and after Caesar's death 
the army of the Achaean League at the Isthmus became an active supporter of the republican 
of Corinth, he entered Corinth without oppo- party. Cassius appointed him prefect of the 
sition. The city was burnt, rased, and aban- fleet. After the ruin of the republican party at 
doned to pillage : the native Corinthians were Philippi, in 42, Murcus went over to Sex. 
sold for slaves, and the rarest specimens of Pompey in Sicily. Here he was assassinated 
Grecian art were given up to the rapacity of by Pompey’s order at the instigation of his 
an ignorant conqueror. Polybius the historian freedman Menas, to whom Murcus had borne 
saw Roman soldiers playing at draughts upon himself loftily. (Caes. B. C. iii. 16 ; App. B. C. 
the far-famed picture of Dionysus by Aristides ; iv. 58-86, 100-117, v. 15, 70 ; Bio Cass, xl viii. 19 ; 
and Mummius himself was so unconscious of Veil. Pat. ii. 77.) 

the real value of his prize, that he sold the MfLrSna, Licinius. The name Murena is 
rarer works of painting, sculpture, and carving, said to have been given in consequence of P. 
to the king of Pergamum, and exacted secu- Licinius, praetor in 104, having a great liking 
rities from the masters of vessels who conveyed for the lamprey (murena), ana building tanks 
the remainder to Italy, to replace by equiva- (vivaria) for them (Plin. ix. 170; Moorob. ii. 
lentB any picture or statue lost or injured in 11). — 1. P. f a man of Borne literary knowledge, 
the passage. (Pol. iii. 82, xl. 7-11 ; Veil. Pat. i. lost hiB life in the wars of Marius and Sulla, 
18.) He remained in Greece during the greater b.c. 82 (Cic. Brut. 67, 90).— -2. L., brother of 
part of 145 with the title of proconsul. He the preceding, served under Sulla in Greece, 
arranged the fiscal and municipal constitution in tne Mithridatic war. After Sulla had 
of the newly acquired province, and won the made peace with Mifhridates (84), Murena was 
confidence and esteem of the provincials by left as propraetor in Asia. Anxious for die- 
liis integrity, justice, and equanimity. He tinction, Murena sought a quarrel with Mithri- 
triumphed in 145. He was censor in 142 with dates : and after carrying on the war for two 
Scipio Africanus the younger. The political years, was at length compelled by the strict 
opinions of Mummius inclined to the popular orders of Sulla to stop hostilities. Murena re- 
side. (Cic. Mur. 14, Off. ii. 22 ; Paus. vii. 12.) turned to Rome, and had a triumph in 81. 
— 8. Bp., brother of the preceding, and his (App. Mithr. 64 ; Cic. pro Leg. Manil. 8, 7.1— 
legatus at Corinth in 146-145, was an intimate 8. L., son of the last, served under his father 
friend of the younger Scipio Africanus. In in the second Mithridatic war, and also under 
political opinions Spurius was opposed to his Lucullus in the third Mithridatic war. In 65 
brother Lucius, and was a high aristocrat. He he was praetor, in 64 propraetor of Gallia Cis- 
composed ethical and satirical epistles, which alpina, and in 68 was elected consul with B. 
were extant in Cicero's age, and were probably Junius SilanuB. Serv. Sulpicius, an unsuc- 
in the style which Horace afterwards cultivated cessful candidate, instituted a prosecution 
so successfully. (Cic. de Rep. i. 12, ad Att. against Murena for bribery (ambitus), and he 
xiii. 6, de Amte. 19, 27.) was supported in the matter by M. Porcius 

Mun&tfos Planeus. [Plancus.] Cato, Cn. Postumius, and Serv. Sulpicius the 

Munda. 1. A Roman colony and an important younger. Murena was defended by Q. Horten- 
town in Hispania Baetioa, situated on a small sius, M. Tullius Cicero, who was then consul, 
river, and celebrated on account of two battles and M. Licinius Crassus. The speech of Cicero, 
fought in its neighbourhood — the victory of Cn. which is extant, was delivered in the latter part 
Scipio over the Carthaginians in b.q. 216, and of November. The orator handled his subject 
the important victory of Julius Caesar over the skilfully, by making merry with the formulae 
sons of Pompey in 45. The town had fallen and the practice of the lawyers, to which class 
into deoay as early as the time of Pliny. The Sulpicins belonged, and with the paradoxes of 
Bite of the ancient town is usually supposed the Stoics, to which sect Cato had attached 
to be the modem village of Monda , Sw. of himself. Murena was acquitted, and was consul 
Malaga ; but Munda was more probably in the in the following year, 62. (Pint. Lucutl . 16-19, 
neighbourhood of Cordova, and there are ruins Cat. Min. 21 ; Cic ./pro Murena; ad Att . iii. 
of ancient walls and towers between Martos, 21, xiii. 6.1—4. A. Terentius Yam Xvwl 
A lcandete, Espejo, and Baena, which are con- probably tne son of the preceding, was adopted 
jeotttred to be the remains of Munda. (Strab. by A. Terentius Varro, whose n a me he wok, 
P* 141; Plin. iii. 12; lav. xxiv. 42; Dio Cass, according to the custom in such ca se s . This 
xliii. 89.1—2. A river. See Honda. is the common and on the whole most probable 

Mftnychla (Movwy/a), a hfilin the peninsula aooount, inferred from the mention of him fn 
of Piraeus, which formed the citadel of Httus Bzo Caes. v. 6, Sues. T%b. 8, ltd VeiL Pat* 
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il. 91. Bat tflere ia no oertain authority for hit 
parentage, and there in some difference in the 
names given to him. Henoe some believe that 
he wan a real and not an adopted Varro. It » 
impossible to accept this view without rejecting 
the authority of Dio, who calls him Licinius 
If he was bom a Licinius and adoi 


Mnrena. 

by Varro, he might be spoken of either as Lici- 
nras or as Terentius, and there is nothing im- 
possible in his sister also taking the name 
Terentia. Again, there is no authority for sup- 
posing that a Varro would take the cognomen 
Murena. In the civil wars he is said to have 
lost his property (Schol. ad Hor. Od. ii. 2), 
and C. Proculeius, a Roman eques, is said to 
have given him a share of his own property. 
This Proculeius is called the brother of Varro, 
but, if we take the words of Horace literally, 
Proculeius had more than one brother. The 
plural, however, may be merely generalising. 
Again, it is not necessary to suppose that he 
was a brother; for it was common enough 
among the Romans to call cousins by the name 
of brothers {frater patruelis and f rater). That 
Proculeius was brother (or cousin) of Murena, 
and also of Terentia the wife of Maecenas, is 
stated by Dio Cassius (liv. 8). It is a further 
question whence Murena obtained wealth 
enough to fit him for the position of augur (see 
Hor. Od. iii. 10), for which the portion likely 
to have come from Proculeius would scarcely 
suffice ; and it has been conjectured with much 
probability that the great Varro (M. Terentius 
the scholar and antiquarian) who died about 28 
B.c., and was very wealthy, may have left his 
property, or much of it, to Mnrena. Horace 
mentions also a villa of Murena’s at Formiae 
about 88 b.c. This, however, must have be- 
longed to him before any bequest from Varro 
(Hor. Sat. i. 5, 88). It is probable, though not 
absolutely certain, that Murena was the Teren- 
tius Varro who subdued the Salassi in the Alps, 
and founded the town of Augusta {Aosta) in 
their territory (Dio Cass. liii. 25 ; Strab. p. 206), 
and was consul Buifectus in 23 (C. 1. L. p. 450). 
In 22 he was involved in the conspiracy of 
Fannins Caepio, and was condemned to death 
and executed, notwithstanding the intercession 
of Proculeius and Terentia, the sister of Mu- 
rena. Horace {Od. ii. 10) addresses Murena by 
the name of Licinius, and probably intended 
to give him some advice as to being more 
cautious in his speech and conduct (cf. Sen. 
Ep. 19). His execution is mentioned by Dio 
Gass. liv. 3, Suet. Tib. 8, Tac. Ann. i. 10. (For 
the consequences to his brother-in-law, see 
Maecenas!) 

Murgantla 1. See Morganttum.— 2. A 
town in Samnium, E. of Bovianum (Liv. x. 17). 

Murgis, a town in Hispania Baetica, on the 
frontiers of Tarraoonensis, and on the road from 
Aoci to Malaga (Ptol. ii. 4, 11). 

Mursa or Mursla ( Esaeck , capital of Slavo- 
nia), an important town in Pannonia Inferior, 
situated on the Dravus, not far from its junction 
with the Danube, was a Roman colony founded 
by the emperor Hadrian (hence Aelia Mursa), 
and was the residence of the governor of Lower 
, Pannonia (PtoL ii. 16, 8). Here Magnentius 
was defeated by Constantins II., a.d. 851. 

Xursella, or Muria Minor, a town in Panno- 
nia Inferior, only ten miles W. of the great 
Mursa. 

Mus, DScim. [Dsoxus.1 

Mum, Antftnlus, a celebrated physician at 
R o m e about the beginning of the Christian era. 
He was brother to Euphorbus, the physician to 
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king Juba, and was himself the physician to 
the emperor Augustus. He had been originally 
a slave. When the emperor was seriously ill, 
and had been made worse by a hot regimen and 
treatment, b.c. 28, Antonins Musa succeeded in 
restoring him to health by means of cold bath- 
ing and cooling drinks, for which service he 
received from Augustus and the senate a large 
Bum of money, and the permission to wear a 

g old ring, and also had a statue erected in his 
onour near that of Aesculapius by publio 
subscription. He seems to have been attached 
to this mode of treatment, to which Horace 
alludes {Epist. i. 15, 8), but failed when he 
applied it to the case of M. Marcellus, who died 
under hiB care a few months after the recovery 
of Augustus, 28. (Dio Cass. liii. 80 ; Suet. Aug. 
59, 81 ; Plin. xix. 128, xxv. 77, xxx. 117.) He 
wrote several pharmaceutical works, which are 
frequently quoted by Galen, but of which 
nothing except a few fragments remain. There 
are, however, two short Latin medical works 
ascribed to Antonins Musa, but these are 
generally considered to be spurious. 

Mfisa' or Mfiza fMowra, Mot/fa: prob. Mou- 
shidy N. of Mokha ), a port of Arabia Felix, on 
the W. coast, near tne Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb (Ptol. vii. 15). 

Mfisae (Movirai), the Muses, were, according 
to the earliest writers, the inspiring goddesses 
of song, and, according to later notions, divini- 
ties presiding over the different kinds of poetry, 
and over the arts and sciences. They were 
originally nymphs of wells and springs, which 
were regarded as sacred and inspiring, and were 
in the earliest times honoured with choruses 
and dances. (Thus one of the altars of tho 
Muses at Athens was sacred to The Muses of 
the Ili8sus.) Hence tho nymphs themselves 
were supposed to be the sources of song and 
poetry. Such wor- 
ship was common 
in Thracia and 
Boeotia, and it 
was especially 
important at the 

tnrsx 

con, Aganippe 
and Hippocrenc. 

They were thus 
brought into con- 
nexion with tho 
great deities of 
that country , with 
Dionysus, and 
more especially 
with Apollo, who 
represented their 
characteristics as 
being the god at 
once of prophetic 
and or poeti- 
cal inspiration. 

Henoe he is the 
leader of the 
Muses (Mowr- 

* L C ^^r.1n H ^i Pr0m 

i. 608 ; Prad. 

Nem. v. 28 ; Pans. v. 18, 4 ; p. 89, b). They not 
only taught the poet his art (Hes. Th. 22), but, 
as gifted with oTacular power, they oame to be 
regarded as teaching arts and knowledge in 
general — 1. Genealogy of the Muses. The 
most common notion was that they were the 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, and born 
in Pieria, at the foot of Mt. Olympus (II. ,u. 
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491, Od. i. 10 ; Hes. Th, 59, 915; Apollod. i. 8, in Hesiod, who states the n&melf of all the nine* 
1). There were other traditions of their being and these nine names became the usual ones, 
daughters of Uranus and Ge (in allusion to the They are Clio, Futerpe , Thalia , Melpomene, 
origin of springs), or of Pierus, from their Terpsichore, Erato, Polymnia or Polyhymnia, 
worship in Pieria and their names Pierides or Urania, and Calliope . In some local tradi- 



2. Euterpe, the Muse of Lyrio Poetry. 8. Thalia, the Mnie of Comedy. 4. Melpomene, the Muse of Tragedy. 
(From a atatue in the Vatican.) (From a statue in the Vatican.) (From a statue in the Vatioan.) 


Pieriae nymphae (Cic. N.D. ii. 21, 54). — 2. tions the number three was asserted. Pausanias 
Number of the Muses. That there were nine and Plutarch speak of three MuRes at one time 
Muhob instead of the usual three (according to honoured on Helicon (where their names were 
the number of Graces, Hours, &c.) was probably said to be Melete, Mneme, and Aoide), at 
due to the form which the choruses took round Delphi and at Sicyon (Paus. ix. 29 ; Plut. 



the sacred springs, in three rows of three Symp. ix. 14) ; and Cicero (l.c.) speaks of four 
maidens. In the Iliad the Muses are spoken of Muses as belonging to one tradition ; but there 
sometimes in the singular, sometimes in the is no sufficient reason for regarding the number 
plural, but without definite number. Nine nine, which eventually prevailed, as a more 
Muses are first mentioned in Od. xxiv. 60, and recent tradition than the others.— 8. Nature 

PP 
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and Character of the Muses. In Homer’s 
poems (her are the goddesses of song and 
poetry, ana live in Olympus. There they sing 
the festive songs at the repasts of the immortals. 
They bring before the mind of the mortal poet 
the events which he has to relate, and confer 
upon him the gift of song. {II. i. 604, ii. 484, 
Od. i. 1, viii. 68 ; Hes. 
Th, 22.) There is no 
reason to doubt that the 
earliest poets in their 
invocation of the Muse 
or Muses were perfectly 
sincere, and actually 
believed in their being 
inspired by the god- 
desses ; though in later 
times the invocation of 
the Muses was conven- 
tional. There are traces 
of a contest between 
the worship of the 
Muses and other local 
myths ; thus Thamyris, 
who presumed to excel 
the Muses, was deprived 
by them of the gift 
they had bestowed on 
him, and punished with 
blindness {II. ii. 594; 
Apollod. i. 8, 8); the 
Sirens, who likewise 
ventured upon a contest 
with them, were de- 
prived of the feathers of 
SStaSwiSS? * their wings (Pans. ix. 84, 
2). The nine daughters 
of Pierus, who presumed to rival the Muses, 
were changed into birds. The earliest worship 
of the Muses is perhaps correctly assigned to 
Thrace and Pieria about Mt. Olympus, whence 
it was introduced into Boeotia (Strab. pp. 410, 
471) ; and the names of mountains, grottoes, 
and wells, connected with their worship in the 
North, were 
likewise trans- 
ferred to the 
South. Pierus, 
a Macedonian, 
is said to have 
been the first 
who intro- 
duced the wor- 
ship of the 
nine Muses, 
from Thrace to 
Thespiae, at 
the foot of Mt. 
Helioon (Pans, 
xxix. 2). It is 
possible that 
m this story is 
concealed the 
fact that the 
Thracian wor- 
i ship of nine 
1 Muses super- 
seded a Boeo- 
tian worship of 
three. Near, 
Mi Helioon, Ephialtes and Otus are said to have 
offered the first sacrifices to them. In the same 
place there was a sanctuary with their statues, the 
igor ed^wells Aganippe and 

M bm was a earned grotto of the Muses. At 
3 Ch e^ ^ theyliadatginpleandstianea,aDdtbe 



9. Calliope, the Moae or Bplc J 
<ftom a statue In the Vatloi 
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Thespians celebrated a solemn festival of the 
Muses on Mt. Helicon, called Musea (Pans. is. 
29, 1, sxxi. 8 ; Pint. Amat. p. 748; CXO. 1988). 
Mt. Parnassus was likewise sacred to them, 
with the Castalian spring, near which they had 
a temple. At Athens there was an altar of the 
MuseB in the Academy, besides that to the 
( Muses of the IUbsub’ near the river. At 
Sparta they had a temple at which sacrifices 
were offered before a war, because they inspired 
the martial music of the Spartans (Paus. iii. 
17). At Troezen (where they were called Ardal- 
ides, from a mythical Ardalus who introduced 
their worship), they shared an altar with 
Hypnus, the god of sleep (Paus. ii. 81, 4). The 
sacrifices offered to the Muses consisted of 
libations of water or milk, and of honey (Sohol. 
ad 0ed. Col. 100 ; Serv. ad Eel. vii. 21). The 
various surnames by which they are designated 
by the poets are for the most part derived from 
the places which were sacred to them or in 
which they were worshipped, while some are 
descriptive of the BweetneBB of their songs. — 
4. Be} presentations of the Muses in works of 
art. In the most ancient works of art we find 
only three Muses, and their attributes are 
musical instruments, such as the flute, the lyre, 
or the barbiton. Later artists gave to each of 
the nine sisters different attributes as well as 
different attitudes. (1) CUo, the Muse of his- 
tory, appears in a sitting attitude, with an open 
roll of paper, or on open chest of books; (2) 
Euterpe the Muse of lyric poetry, with a flute ; 
(8) Thalia , the Muse of comedy and of merry 
or idyllic poetry, appears with a comic mask, a 
shepherd’s staff, a wreath of ivy, and a tam- 
bourine ; (4) Melpomlnl , the Muse of tragedy, 
with a tragic mask, the club of Heracles, or a 
sword; her head is surrounded with vine leaves, 
and she wears the cothurnus ; (6) Terpsich&rt, 
the Muse of choral dance and song, appears 
with the lyre and the plectrum ; (6) ErdtG, the 
Muse of erotic poetry and mimic imitation, 
sometimes also has the lyre ; (7) Polymnla, or 
Polyhymnia , the Muse of the sublime hymn, 
usually appears without any attribute, in a pen- 
sive attitude ; (8) Urania , the Muse of astro- 
nomy, with a staff pointing to a globe ; (9) 
Calliope the Muse of epic poetry, appears with * 
a tablet and stylus, and sometimes with a roll 
of paper. — The Italian Camenae or Casmenae 
were nymphs of springs and of prophecy, and 
were therefore identified with the Greek Muses. 
When the worship of the Muses superseded 
that of the native Camenae, all the Greek 
attributes and legends were adopted by Homan 
poets, who used the names Musae and Camenae 
as synonyms. [Camenak.] 

Mfisaeus (Mover ouos). I. A semi-mythological 
personage, to be classed with Olen, Orpheus, 
and Pamphus. He was regarded as the author 
of various poetical compositions, especially 
connected with the mystic rites of Demeter at 
Eleusis, over which the legend represented him 
as presiding in the time of Heracles (Diod. iv. 
25). He was reputed to belong to the family 
of the Eumolpidae, being the son of Eumolpus 
and Selene ?Philochorus, ap. Sohol. ad Ar. 
Ban. 1065). in other variations of the myth 
he was less definitely called a Thracian. Accord- 
ing to other legends he was the son of Orpheus, 
of whom he was generally considered as the 
imitator and disciple. Some accounts gave him 
a wife, Deioce, ana. a son, EumolpusfSuid. s.v. ; 
Serv. ad Aen. vi> $87 : Diod. IxX There was ( a 
tradition that the Museum j m Piraeus Nttt til$t 
name from having been the place where Musmbb 
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was boned (Pans. i 25, 8). Among the nume- aide of the promontory, near Prime, was tbr 
roue compositions attributed to him by the great temple of Poseidon, which was the place 
a ncien ts the most oelebrated were his Oracles, of meeting for the Panionic festival and Am* 
Onomacritns, in the time of the Pisistratidae, phictyony. (17. ii. 889; Hdi i. 148; Thue. L 
made it his business to collect and arrange the 14 ; Strab. p. 621 ; Pans. v. 7, 8.) 
oracles that passed under the name of Musaeus, iCyo&lessus : MvKo\^<r<nof),an 

and was banished by Hipparchus for infcerpo- ancient and important city in Boeotia, men- 
lating in the collection oracles of his own tioned by Homer, was situated on the road from 
making. (Hdt. vii. 6, viii. 96 ; Ar. Ban. 1081 ; Aulis to Thebes. In b.o. 418 some Thracian 
Pans. i. 22, x. 9.)— 2. A grammarian, the author mercenaries in the pay of Athens surprised and 
of the celebrated poem on the loves of Hero socked the town, and butchered the inhabitants, 
and Leander. Nothing is known of the writer; From this blow it never recovered, and was in 
but it is certain that the poem is a late pro- ruins in the time of Pausanias. It possessed a 
duction, perhaps not earlier than the fifth celebrated temple of Demeter, who was hence 
century of our era. Edited by Passow, Lips, sumamed Myoalessia. (17. ii. 498 ; Hymn. 
1810; and by Sohaefer, Lips. 1826. Apoll. 224; Thuo. vii. 29; Strab. p. 404; Pans. 

Kfisagdtes. [Apollo.] ix. 19.) The ruins of the walls ana towers and 

C. Xfisdnlus Rufus, a Stoic philosopher, was the position of the gateways are still traceable, 
the son of a Roman eques, and was banished by XyoSnae, sometimes Xyotat (Mwnjycu, N«h 
N ero to the island of Gyoros, in a.d. 66, under iciirn • Mvktjvwos : Karvata), an anoient town in 
the pretext of his having been privy to the con- Argolis, about six mileB NE. of Argos, and nine 
spiracy of Piso. He returned from exile on and a quarter miles inland from Tiryns, was 
the accession of Galba, and seems to have been situated on a spur rising from the valley of 
held in high estimation by Vespasian, as he* the CephiBBUs, at the NE. corner of the plain 
was allowed to remain at Rome when the other (hence described in Odyssey iii. 268 as p&X¥ 
philosophers were banished from the city. (Tao. ’'Apytos). Traditionally it was founded by Per- 
Ann. xv. 71 ; Dio Cass. lxii. 57, lxvi. 18.) seus ; its massive walls were regarded as the 

Kusti ( Movers) , a town in the Carthaginian work of the Cyclopes (Strab. p. 877 ; Paus. ii. 
territory (Zeugitana), near the river Bagradas, 15, 16 ; Eur. I. A. 1500) ; but there is little 
on the road From Carthage to Sicca Veneria doubt that Mycenae was an offshoot from the 
(Ptol. iv. 8, 88). older Tibynb, which it eventually surpassed in 

Muthul ( Melleg), a river of Numidia, the importance. It was built in a secure position 
boundary between the kingdoms of Jugurtha on the hillside commanding the passes 
and Adherbal. It joins the BagradaB. (Sail, through which several very ancient roads have 
Jug. 46.) been discovered leading to Corinth and the 

MUtHns, C. Paplui, one of the principal Corinthian gulf. It is therefore a reasonable 
Samnite generals in the Marsio war, B.c. 90-89 conclusion that the princes of Tiryns [see 
(App. B.C. i. 40-51). Pelops ; Tibynb] built Mycenae as an outpost 

Mutlna (Mutinensis : Modena), an important to give them the trade routes to the Corinthian 
town in Gallia Cispadana, on the high road gulf, and that this practical command of the 
from Mediolanum to the S. of Italy, was ori- commerce from both seas caused it to outstrip 
ginally a Celtic town, and was the first place TirynB in prosperity and to become the chief 
which the Romans took away from the Boii. It city of the Pelopidae ; hence in the Homeric 
is mentioned at the beginning of the second age and story it is regarded as the capital of 
Punic war (b.c. 218) as a fortified place in- Agamemnon and the first city in all Greece 
habited by the Romans (Liv. xxi. 25, xxvii. 21 ; (II. ii. 669, iv. 52, vii. 180, xi. 46). After the 
Pol. iii. 40) ; but it was not till 188 that it was conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, it 
made a Roman colony (Liv. xxxix. 55). Mntina ceased to be a place of importance, but is 
is celebrated in the history of the Civil war mentioned as sending a small contingent of 
after Caesar’s death. Decimua BrutuB was be- troops to Thermopylae and to Plataeae (Hdt. 
sieged here by M. Antonins from December, 44, vii. 202, ix. 28). At length, in 468, Argos, having 
to April, 48; and under its walls the battles were recovered from her former defeats try Sparta, 
fought in which the consuls Hirtius and Pansa began to strengthen her dominion ana attacked 
penshed. Hence this war was called the Bellum Mycenae, angry, as some relate, because the 
Mutinense. (App. B.C. iii. 49-72 ; Suet. Aug. 0.) Mycenaeans had helped the Greek armies 
The best wool in all Italy came from the neigh- against Persia (Paus. ii. 16, 5). The massive 
bourhood of Mutina (Strab. p. 218). walls resisted all attacks, but the inhabitants 

Xutunus Tutunus, an old Italian deity of were at length compelled by famine to abandon 
fruitful marriage, worshipped by the symbol of their town. They effected their escape without 
the phallus, and compared by Roman writers with a surrender, and took refuge, some at Cleonae, 
Priapus (Amob. iv. 7 ; cf. Indigetes, p. 448, a), some in Achaia, and others in Macedonia. 

Xye&le (MwcdA.ij : Samsun), a mountain in (Diod. xi. 65 ; Strab. p. 877 ; Pans. vii. 25, 8.) 
the S. of Ionia in Asia Minor, N. of the mouth The chief known remains of the ancient eity 
of the Maeander. It forms the W. extremity of were until recent years part of the fortifications, 
M. Messogis, and runs far out into the sea, especially the * Lion Gate,' and some 4 bee- 
opposite to Samos, forming a sharp promontory, hive ’ tombs, often called treasuries. The ex- 
wnich was called Mycale or Trogilium (T pay- cavations carried out by Schliemann in 1876, 
tki or, T pwyfaiov: C. B. Maria). This cape and continued in later years, were of the utmost 
and the SE. promontory of Samos (Poeidonium) importance, not only for the history of Myoenae 
overlap one another, and the two tongues of ana of the Peloponnesus in pre-Dorian times, 
land are separated by a strait only seven stadia but also for the study of Greek archaeology, 
(little more than three-fourths of a mile) in and for the light which is thrown on the 
width, which is renowned in Greek history as Homeric poems. The walls of the citadel of 
the scene of the victory gained over the Persian Myoenae enclose a tringular space: the walls of 
fleet by Leotyohides and Xanthtppna, BjO. 479. the lower city start from the 8W. side of the 
J IWi assies to have been a city of the aesnjs cit ad el , The efdpst part qf is of 

—m otor near the pzotaoniery. On the N. Oyofapein masonry meembting that ssTfryn* 

trl 
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and this ocean in the lower oity also, though 
lees thick. In the gates and towers part of the 
work is of more carefully hewn blocks, and in 
one pert of the wall the masonry is polygonal 
[see Diet, of Ant art. Murua ]. The ‘ Lion ’ 
gate, which formed the chief entrance, was on 



the east side, and was so contrived that, as at 
Tiryns, the invader had to pass through a 
narrow exposed passage before he reached the 
actual gate. The (now headless) lions carved on 
the triangular Blab above the lintel form, with the 
column between them, are a style of decoration 
exactly resembling sculptures which have been 
found in Phrygia. On the summit of the citadel 
further excavations by the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society, in 1886, revealed the palace of 
the kings, of which the ground-plan was like 
that of the palaces at Tiryns and Troy; and 
near it, and partly overlapping, a Doric temple of 
about the sixth or seventh century b.c. Of the 
‘ beehive * tombs (like those at Menidi, Oreho- 
menus, Phans, and Volo) seven altogether 
have been found in the lower city, the largest 
being the falsely named * Treasury of Atreus.’ 
They consist of a long passage leading to a 
vaulted chamber or tholos , with a smaller 
square chamber adjoining [Diet, of Ant. art. 
Sepulcruni]. They seem in their form to 
copy primitive Phrygian huts, as described by 
Vitruvius; and this is another sign of con- 
nexion with Phrygia. Since these graves had 
been rifled, there was great importance in 
Bchliemann's discovery of five graves within 
the oitadel, not far from the Lion Gate, where 
a sixth has since been found. These are prob- 
ably the six graves traditionally said to be 
the graves of Agamemnon and his companions 
and Atrens, though Pausanias seems to have 
thought that the tradition referred to the 
beehive tombs (Paus. ii. 10). There is good 
reason to think that, whether Agamemnon is 
buried there or not, there is a considerable 
interval of time between the earlier and later 
graves. The real importance, however, lieB in 
the discovery of the rich store of gold and 
silver works of art and pottery which these 
graves oontained, the product of a civilisation 
which extended probably from about 1600 to 
1000 b.c. This ‘ Mycenaean ' art has been 
traced along the east coast of Greece from 
Amyolae to Thessaly, in the islands and part of 
the opposite Asiatic coast. It seems to point 
to an origin mainly Lydian and Phrygian, per- 
haps with some Garian admixture ; it is ap- 
parently the art described in the Iliad, con- 
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taming, among other things, examples of the 
inlaid metal-work which appeared in the 
shield of Achilles. [For further account of the 
history of the pre-Dorian rulers at Mycenae see 
Pelopidae and Tiryns.] 

Myofind (Mvtrfw), daughter of Inachus and 
wife of Arestor, from whom the town of Myce- 
nae was believed to have derived its name {Od. 
ii. 120; Paus. ii. 16, 8). 

Kyoerlnus {Mvicfpivos ; the Egyptian Men- 
kau- Ha), son of Cheops (Chufu), king of Egypt, 
succeeded his uncle Chephren (Khaf-Ra) on 
the throne, in the fourth dynasty (Memphite), 
about 8600 b.c. According to Herodotus his 
conduct formed a strong contrast to that of bis 
father and uncle, being as ’mild and just as 
theirs had been tyrannical. On the death of 
his daughter, he placed her corpse within the 
hollow body of a wooden cow, which was 
covered with gold. Herodotus tells us that it 
was still to be seen at Sals in his time. We 
further hear that, being warned by an oracle 
that he should die at the end of six years, 
because he had been a gentle ruler and had not 
wreaked the vengeance of the gods on Egypt, 
MycerinuB, indignant at this injustice, gave 
himself up to revelry, and strove to double his 
allotted time by turning night into day. (Hdt. 
ii. 128-184 ; Diod. i. 64 ; Athen. p. 488.) The 
pyramid of Myoerinus, or Men-kau-Ra, is in the 
SW. part of the plain of Gizeh. The coffin 
containing the body of the king is in the 
British Museum. 

Myodnus (M vkovos : WIvk&vios : Mycono ), a 
small island in the Aegoean sea, one of the 
Cyclades, SE. of Tenos and E. of Delos, never 
attained any importance in history, but is cele- 
brated in mythology as one of the places where 
the giants were defeated by Heracles. The 
island was poor and unproductive, and its in- 
habitants were rapacious, whence the proverb 
MvkAvios 7 flrwv (Athen. p. 7 ; Suid. «.«.). It 
contained two towns, a promontory called 
Phorbia , and a mountain named JJimastua. 
The large number of bald persons in this island 
was considered worthy of record by several 
ancient writers (Strab. p. 487 ; Plin. xi. 180). 

Mygdon (MtiySaw), son of Acmon, a Phry- 
gian king, who fought with Otreus and Priam 
against the Amazons, and from whom some of 
the Phrygians are said to have been called 
Mygdonians. He had a son Coroebus, hence 
called Mygdonides . (II. iii. 186; Paus. x. 27.) 

Mygdonla (Mvytoyiai Mt vy&ovcs). 1. A dis- 
trict in the E. of Macedonia, bordering on the 
Thermaic gulf and the Chalcidio peninsula. 
Its people were of Thracian origin. (Hdt. vii. 
128 ; Thuc. i. 68.) — 2. A district in the N. of 
Asia Minor, between M. Olympus and the coast, 
in the E. of Phrygia and Mysia and the W. of 
Bithynia, named after the Thracian people, 
Mygaones, who formed a settlement here, out 
were afterwards subdued by the Bithyni (Strab. 
pp. 296, 650, 675). Hence Mygdonim is used 
In the Latin poets for Phrygian (Hor. Od. ii. 12, 
22).— 8. The NE. district of Mesopotamia, 
between M. Masius and the Chaboras, which 
divided it from Osroene. From its great ferti- 
lity, it was also called Anthemusia fAWk povtria). 
(Strab. p. 747 ; Pol. v. 81.) 

Xyia (Mwa), daughter of Pythagoras and 
Theano, and wife of Milon of Crotona (Suid. 
a.v.). A letter addressed to a certain Pbyllis 
is extant under her name. 

Mylae (Mv\o( : MvAoTos, MuAofnjr). 1. {Me- 
lazzo), a town on the E* port of the N. coast of 
Sicily, situated on a promontory running out 
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far into tii® sea, with a harbour and citadel. 
It was founded by Zaaele (Messana), and con- 
tinued subject to the latter city. (Strab. p. 272.) 
It was off Mylae that C. Duilius won his victory 
in 260, and Agrippa defeated the fleet of Sex. 
Pompeius, b.c. 66 (Pol. i. 28; App. B.C. v. 
195). — 2. A town of Thessaly in Magnesia, of 
uncertain site. 

My lisa or Xylassa (r& M<Wa, MiiAcwrcra: 
Mvhmrets : Melasso, Bu.), a very ancient inland 
city of Caria (Hdt. i. 171), lay eighty stadia from 
the coast at the Gulf of Iassus, in a fertile 
plain, on and at the foot of an isolated rock of 
white marble, which furnished the material for 
the temples and other public buildings of the 
city. Among them were two temples of Zeus, 
Zeus Osogos, and Zeus Labrandenus. (Strab. p. 
658 ; Paus. viii. 10.) Under the Bomans it was 
made a free city (Pol. xvi. 24 ; Liv. xxxviii. 89). 
In the civil wars, it was taken and partly de- 
stroyed by Labienns. Its remains are very ex- 
tensive, and include the ruins of one of the 
temples of Zeus on the rock which formed the 
Acropolis. 

Xyndus (M (trios: MuyStos : prob. Port Gu- 
mi&hlu, Bu.), a Dorian colony on the coast of 
Caria, in Asia Minor, founded by settlers from 
Troezene, probably on the site of an old town 
of the Leleges, which continued to exist under 
the name of Palaemyndus. Myndus stood at 
the W. end of the peninsula on which Halicar- 
ziassus stood. fPaus. ii. 80 ; Strab. p. 658.) 

Xy5n or Xyonla (MiW, Mi toy la: Mvovei 5$), 
a town of the Locri Ozolae, situated on a con- 
siderable height thirty stadia from Amphissa, 
and in one of the passes which lead from Aetolia 
into PhociB (Time. iii. 101 ; Paus. x. 88, 8). 

XyonnSsns (Mv<Wrj<ros : C. Hypsili) a pro- 
montory of Ionia, wjth a town and a little 
island of the same name, S. of TeoB and W. of 
Lebedus, and forming the N. headland of the 
Gulf of Ephesus. Here the Bomans, under the 
praetor L. Aemilius, gained a great naval vic- 
tory over Antiochus the Great, b.c. 190. (Thuc. 
iii. 42 ; Strab. p. 648 ; Liv. xxxviii. 27.) 

Xyos Hormos ( 6 Mvbs ftppos, i.e. probably 
Muscle-port , rather than Mouse-port , for pvs is 
also the Greek for muscle , and this shell-fish is 
very common on the W. coast of the Bed Sea), 
aft. Venerit Portus ('AQpoblrrfs Bppos), on im- 
portant seaport town of Upper Egypt, built by 
Ptolemy it. Philadelphus on a promontory 
of the same name, six or seven days’ journey 
from Coptos. (Diod. iii. 89;' Strab. pp. 760, 
815 ; Ptol. iv. 5, 14.) Its position is occupied by 
the modem Abou-Shaar. 

Myra or Myron (rd and if M ipa, if Mvptoy : 
Mvpth : Myra , Grk., Dcmbre , Turk., Bu.), one 
of the chief cities of Lycia, and, under the later 
Boman empire, the capital of the province, was 
built on a rock twenty stadia from the Bea, and 
had a port called Andriaca {’Avtipicucf}) (Strab. 
p. 666). 8t. Paul touched here on his voyage to 
Borne ( Acts , xxvii. 5, 6). There are still magni- 
ficent ruins of the city, in great part hewn out 
of the rock. 

MyrUndni (MvplavSos), a Phoenician colony 
in Syria, on the E. side of the Gulf of Issus, a 
day’s journey from* the Cilician Gates (Xen. 
An. i. 4, 6 ; Arrian, An. ii. 6, 1). It probably 
stood a little S. of Alexandria, at a spot where 
there are ruins. Herodotus calls the Gulf of 
Issus 6 MvpiaAtucbs k6\tos (iv. 881. 

Xyrlna (4 M velvet, or Mrfpo'a, Mvpiyya, Muplvr; : 
M vpumuer). 1. ( SandarHk ? ), a very ancient 
and strongly fortified city on the W. coast of 
Mysia, founded, according to mythical tradi- 
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tion, by Myrinus or by the Amazon Myrina, and 
colonised by the Aeolians, of whose confederacy 
it formed a member^Hdt. i. 149 ; Strab. p. 605). 
Within its territory, at Gryneum, was an ancient 
oracle of Apollo. It was also called Smyrna, 
and, under the Boman empire, Sebastopolis : 
it was made by the Bomans a civitas libera. 
It was destroyed by earthquakes under Tiberius 
and Trajan, but each time rebuilt. (Liv. xxxiii. 



Cola of Myrina (2nd oent. b.c.). 

Obv„ head of Apollo ; rev., mypinaion ; Apollo with pa- 
tera ; before him omphalos and vase ; laurel wreath 
surrounding. 

80 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 47 ; Oros. vii. 12.) It was the 
birthplace of the epigrammatic poet Agathias. 
— 2. [See Lemnos.] 

Myrlfea (MupAem : MvoAe&yds : Amapoli , Bu., 
a little distance inland xrom Mudanieh ), a city 
of Bithynia, not far from Prusa, founded by the 
Colophonians, and almost rebuilt byPrusias I., 
who called it Apamea after his wife. The 
Bomans colonised it under Julius Caesar and 
Augustus. (Strab. pp. 668, 564 ; Plin. v. 149.) 

Myrm&cldes ( MvpprfKibrfs ] ), a sculptor and 
engraver, of Miletus or Athens, is generally 
mentioned in connexion with Callicrates, like 
whom he was celebrated for the minuteness of 
his works. [Callicrates.] His works in ivory 
were so small that they could scarcely be seen 
without placing thorn on black hair. (Varro, 
L. L. ix. 62 ; Cic. Acad. ii. 88 ; Suid. s.v) 
MyrmScIum (M vppifKiov), a Milesian colony 
of the Chersonesus Taurica, situated on a pro- 
montory of the same name a little N. of Panti- 
capaeum (Strab. p. 810 ; Ptol. iii. 6, 4). 

Myrmidon (Mi tppib&v), son of Zeus and Eury- 
medusa, daughter of Clitos, whom Zeus deceived 
in the disguise of an ant. Her son was lor this 
reason called Myrmidon (from pripp ij(, on ant), 
and was regarded as the ancestor of the Myr- 
midons in Thessaly. He was married to Pisi- 
dice, by whom he became the father of Antiphus 
and Actor. (Apollod. i. 7. 8 ; Ap. Bh. i. 56.) 

Xvrmld&nes (M vppiSdyes), an Achaean race 
in Phthiotis in Thessaly, whom Achilles ruled 
over and who accompanied this hero to Troy. 
They are said to have inhabited originally the 
island of Aegina, and to have emigrated with 
Peleus into Thessaly; but modem critics on 
the contrary suppose that a colony of them 
emigrated from Thessaly into Aegina. In 
Homer’s time they are Thessalians. {II. ii. 681, 
xvi. 65, xix. 278; Strab. pp. 875, 488.) The 
Myrmidones disappear from history at a later 
period. The ancients derived their name either 
from a mythical ancestor Myrmidon, or from 
the ants (ptpprjKcs) in Aegina, which were sup- 
posed to have been metamorphosed into men 
m the'time of Aeacus. [Abacus.] 

Xyrcinufi (M dpxiwj), a town on the N. side 
of the Strymon, near Mfc. Pangaeus, founded 
by Histiaeus (Hdt. v. 28, 97, 124 ; Thuc. iv. X02). 

Kjrron (Mvpwy). 1. Tyrant of Sioyon, the 
father of Aristonymns, and grandfather of Cli- 
sthenes. He gained the victory at Olympia in 
the chariot-race in b.c. 648. (Hdt. vi 126; 
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Buul vi, ift.V'J, O&e of t he most oelsbntod of 
sculptors, was born ai Eleutheriw, 
ill BoeoHa. aboni 480. Ha is also called an 
Al banian , because ' Elentherae bad been ad- 
mitted to the Athenian franchise. He was the 
disciple of Ageladas, the fellow-disciple of Poly- 
oletns, and a younger contemporary of Phidias. 
He flourish® d about 481, the time of the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war. The chief 
characteristic of Myron seems to have been his 
power of expressing a great variety of formB. 
Not content with the human figure in its most 
difficult and momentary attitudes, he directed 
his art towards various other animals, and he 
seems to have been the first great artist who 
did so. In some matters of detail he is said to 
have retained some of the roughness, or rather 
conventionalism, of earlier art, from which 
Phidias freed himself (Plin. xxxiv. 58). His 
great works were nearly all in bronze. The 
most celebrated of his statues were his Disco- 
boli ta and his Cow . Of his Discobolus (see 
Lucian, Philopseud. 18 ; Quintil. ii. 18, 8) there 
are marble copies in existence. Of these copieB 
one is in the 
British Museum, 
which was found 
in the grounds of 
Hadrian’s Tibur- 
tine villa, in 1791; 
another in the 
Massimi palace 
at Borne. The 
Cow of Myron 
was celebrated in 
many popular 
verBes, and the 
Greek Anthology 
still contains no 
less than thirty- 
six epigrams 
upon it (of. Au- 
son. Epigr . 58). 
The Cow was 
represented as 
lowing, and the 
statue was placed 
on a marble base, 
in the centre of 
the largest open 
place in Athens, 
where it still stood in the time of Cicero (Cic. 
Farr. iv. 801. In the time of Pausanias it was 
no longer there; it must have been removed 
to Borne, where it was still to be seen in the 
temple of Peace in the time of Procopius (B. 
G. iv. 21). Myron was the author of a group 
representing the soene between Marsyas and 
Athene when she cast away the flute (Plin. 
xxxiv. 57 ; perhaps alluded to, but differently 
described, by Paus. i. 24, 1). It is now believed 
by many critios that the statue of Marsyas in 
the Lateran Museum at Borne is a marble 
oopyfrom this group, of which a relief on a 
marble vase in the museum at Athens is doubt- 
less also a representation. — 8. Of Priene, the 
author of an account of the first Messenian 
war, probably lived not earlier than the third 
century b.c. (Pans. iv. 6; Athen. pp. 657). 

Mvronldefl (Mvpwf&yr) a skilful and success- 
ful Athenian general In b.c. 467 the Corin- 
thians had invaded Megara in order to draw 
away the Athenian forces from the war with 
Aesana. The rest of the Athenian forces were 
in ffigypt, but Myronides raised an army of 
jbpjs and old men, defeated the Corinthians, 
•f# lApptod them from Meg***, fit 490 he 



Copy of the Discobolus of Myron. 
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defeated the Boeotians at Oenouhyta, and gwe 
Athens the supremacy over Hhocw and most 
of the Boeotian towns. (Thuo. i. 105, 100, 108; 
iv. 05 : Aristoph. Eocl. 808.) 

Myrrhs (MtW) or Smyrna, daughter of 
Cinyras and mother of Adonis. For details see 
Adonis. 

MyrrhinfLs (Mvppipovs : Mvppipofoios), a de- 
raus on the E. coast of Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Pandionis, a little 8. of the promontory 
Cynosura. It is said to have been built by a 
hero Colaenus, and it contained a temple of 
Artemis Colaenis. (Paus. i. 81, 4.) 

XyrsHus (M ip<n\os). 1. [Candaules.J— 2. A 
Greek historical writer of uncertain date, a 
native of Lesbos, from whom Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus borrowed a part of his account of 
the Pelasgians (Dionys. i. 28; Strab. pp. 60, 
610). 

Myrslnus. [Mvrtuntium.] 

Myrtllis, a town of the Turdetani on the 
Anas in Lusitania, possessing the Jus Latii. 

MyrtHus (M vprl\os), son of Hermes by Cleo- 
bule, Clytia, Phaetusa, or Myrto. He was the 
charioteer of Oenomaus king of Elis, whom he 
betrayed when Pelops contended with his 
master in the chariot-race. He was afterwards 
thrown into the sea by Pelops near Geraestus 
in Euboea ; and that part of the Aegaean is said 
to have thenceforth been called after him the 
Myrtoan sea. [Oenomaus; Pelops.] At the 
moment he expired, he pronounced a curse upon 
the house of Pelops, which was henceforward 
tormented by the Erinnyes. His father placed 
him among the stars as Auriga. (Soph. El. 
509 ; Eur. Or. 998 ; Paus. ii. 18, v. 1, viii. 14 ; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 156 ; Hyg. Fab. 84, Aatr. ii. 13.) 

Myrtis (Mupris), a lyric poetess, a native of 
Anthedon, in Boeotia, said to have instructed 
Pindar, and to have contended with him for 
the palm of superiority. This is alluded to in 
an extant fragment of Corinna. There were 
statues in her honour in various parts of Greece. 
(Anth. Pal. ix. 26 ; Suid. s.v. nfrSapos.) 

Myrtdum Hare (rb M vpr&ov weAceyos), the 
part of the Aegaean sea, S. of Euboea, Attica 
and Argolis, which derived its name from the 
small island Myrtus, though others suppose it 
to come from Myrtilus, whom Pelops threw into 
this sea. [Mybtilus.] 

Myrtuntlum (Mvprovprtoy : Mvprovaios), 
called Myrslnus JMvpaipos) in Homer, a town 
of the Epeans in Elis, on the road from Elis to 
Dyme (II. ii. 616; Strab. p. 841). 

Mgrtus. [Myrtoum Mask.] 

Mya (M vs), an artist who engraved the battle 
of the Lapithae and the Centaurs and other 
figures on the shield of Phidias’s colossal bronze 
statue of Athena Promachos, in the Acropolis 
of Athens (Pans. i. 28, 2). He is mentioned as 
one of the most distinguished engravers (Plin. 
xxxiii. 154 ; Mart xiv. 95). 

Kyscdlus (M&nccAor, or MrfcTccAAor), a native 
of Achaia, and, according to Ovid {Metam. xv. 
1). a Heraolid, and the son of an Argive named 
Alemon. He founded Croton in Italy, B.c. 710, 
in accordance with the Delphic oracle. The 
oracle had commanded him to build a city 
where he should find rain with fine weather. 
For a long time he thought it impossible to 
fulfil the command of the oracle, till at length 
he found in Italy a beautiful woman in tears; 
whereupon he perceived that the oracle was 
accomplished, and founded Croton on the spot. 
According to Antiochus he had so ntabh better 
an opinion of the site of Sybaris that he begged 
the oracle to let him he founder of that ctyiBu} 
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wm bidden io be content with the directions Pergamene, from the celebrated city of Pan* 
given tohim (Antioch, ap. Strab. p. 262 ; Diomys. gamum, which stood in it (Strab. pp. &64, 616). 
3. 89 : Snid. a ».)• This aooonnt applies to the time of the early 

Mysi (Mvtroi), a people akin to the tribes of Roman empire ; the extent of Mysia, and its 
Thrace, regarding whom the early traditions subdivisions, varied greatly at other times. In 
varied: some accounts representing them as the heroic ages we find the great Teuoriaa 
having migrated in early times, before the Trojan monarchy of Troy in the NW. of the country, 
war, from Thrace into Asia Minor, while others and the Phrygians along the Hellespont. For the 
speak of a reflex migration, of Mysians and probable origin of the Mysians see Mysi. . The 
Teucrians occupying Thrace and the dispos- Mysia of the legends respecting Telephus is the 
aessed Thracians crossing to Asia. The original Teuthranian kingdom in the S. t only with a 
Mysians are said to have come from Lydia, and wider extent than the later Teuthr&nia (Strab. 
to have spoken a language half Lyaian, half p. 615). Under the Persian empire, the NW. 
Phrygian (Xanth. ap. Strab. p. 572 ; Hdt. vii. portion, which was still oooupied in port by 
20-75). It is probable that the Mysians really Phrygians, but chiefly by Aeolian settlements, 
were a Lydian race and closely connected with was called Phrygia Minor, and by the Greeks 
the Teucri, and that, besides occupying the ter- Hellebpontus. Mysia was the region S. of 
ritory called Mysia , they sent a considerable the chain of Ida, and both formed, with Lydia, 
horde across the Bosporus to Thrace, which the second satrapy (Hdt. iii. 90). In the division 
may have resulted in some tribes from Thrace of the empire of Alexander the Great, Mysia 
crossing into parts of Asia [cf. Bithynia]. The fell, with Thrace, to the share of Lysimacnus, 
name of the Moesi on the Danube, called also b.c. 811, after whose defeat and death, in 281, it 
Mvtroi (17. xiii. 5), pointed to the connexion of became a part of the Greco-Syrian kingdom, 
Thracians with Mysians (Strab. p. 295). They with the exception of the SW. portion, where 
are mentioned in the Iliad as allies of the Philetaerus founded the kingdom of Peboamux 
Trojans (ii. 868, x. 480). The Mysians are de- (280), to which kingdom the whole of Mysia was 
scribed by ancient writers as a hardy warlike assigned, together with Lydia, Phrygia, Caria, 
race, and are contrasted with the effeminate Lycia, Pisidia, and Pamphylia, after the defeat 
Lydians and Phrygians {a$ potilauroi AvSoi, of Antiochus the Great by the Romans in 190. 
iueovrurral Mvtrol , Aesch. Pera. 40, 52 ; cf. Xen. With the rest of the kingdom of Pergamum, 
An. iii. 2, 28, Mem. iii. 6, 26). Hence it is likely Mysia fell to the Romans in 188, by the bequest 
that the well-known proverb Mvtr&v Ae(a=a of Attalus HI., and formed part of the province 
helpless victim, or prey to the spoiler (Dem. de of Asia (Cic. pro Flac. 27, 65). Under the 
Cor. p. 248, §72 ; Plut. Theaet. p. 209 ; Ar. Bhet. later empire, Mysia formed a separate procon- 
i. 12), was not, as is often said, derived from the sular province, under the name of Hellespontus. 
character of the people, but rather from an old The country was for the most part mountainous ; 
tradition that during the absence of TelephuB its chief chains being those of Ida, Olympus, 
and the Mysian warriors in the Trojan war their and Temnus, which are terminal branches of 
country was plundered by pirates (Harpocrat. the NW. part of the Taurus chain, and the 
s.v. Mv<ruv). But, if this was the origin of the union of which formB the elevated land of SIS. 
'proverb, it affixed a Btigma on the Mysians, and Mysia. Their prolongations into the sea form 
Cicero (pro Place. 27, 65) cites it as a proof that several important bays and capes : namely, 
the Mysians were regarded as contemptible. among the former, the great gulf of Adramyt- 
Mysla ft Mvcrla, poet. Mv<rls o7a: Mvff6s, tium (Adramytti), which cuts offLeBbos from 
Mysus and Mysius : Chan Karasi , the NW. the continent, and the Sinus Elaiticus (G. of 
district of Anadoli ), a district of Asia Minor, Chandeli ) ; and, among the latter, Sigeum 
called also the Asiatic Mysia (Mucrfa y ’Atnav^), (C. Yemcheri) and Lectum (G. Baba), at the 
in contradistinction to MoeBia on the banks of NW. and SW. extremities of the Troad, and 
the Danube. Originally it meant of course the Cane (C. Coloni) and Hydria {Fokia), the N. 
territory of the Mysi, but in the usual division and S. headlands of the Elaltic Gulf. Its 
of Asia Minor, as settled under Augustus, it rivers are numerous — some of them consider- 
occupied the whole of the NW. comer of the able, in proportion to the size of the country ; 
peninsula, between the Hellespont on the NW. ; and some of first-rate importance in history and 
the Propontis on the N. ; the river Rhyndacus poetry : the chief of them, beginning on the E., 
and M. Olympus on the E., which divided it were Rhyndacus and Macebtus, Tarsiub, 
from Bithynia and Phrygia ; M. Temnus, and Aesepus, Granicub, Rhodius, Simoib and Sca- 
a n imaginary line drawn from Temnus to the S. mandeb, Satnois, Evenub, and Ca’icus. The 
side of the Elaltic Gulf, on the S., where it peoples of the country, besides the general op- 
bordered upon Lydia ; and the Aegaean Bea on pellations mentioned above, were known by the 
the W. It was subdivided into five parts : following distinctive names : the Olympieni or 
(1) Mysia Minor (M. y puicpd), along the N. Olympeni ('OKvpirtyvoi, Okvpmipol), in the dis- 
coast. (2) Mysia Major (M. y fttydhy), the SE. trict of Olympene at the foot of M. Olympus ; 
inla nd region, with a smal l portion 1 of the coast next to them, on the S. and W., and occupying 
between the Troad and the Aeolic settlements the greater part of Mysia Proper, the Abrettem, 
about the Elaltic Gulf. (8) Troas ft T poods), who had a native divinity ciuled by the Greeks 
the NW. angle, between the Aegaean and Helles- Z *bs ‘Afiperryvds (Strab. p. 574); the Trimen- 
pontand the S. coast along the foot of Ida. thurltae, the Pentademitae, and the Myso- 
(4) Aeolis or Aeolia ft Alo\ls or A loAia), the macedSneB, all in the region of M. Temnus. 

S. part of the W. coast, around the Elaltic Gulf, Mysius (Bergama ), a tributary of the river 

where the chief cities of the Aeolian confederacy Caicos in Mysia, or rather the upper part of the 
wereplanted ; but applied in a wider sense to Caicus itself (Strab. p. 616). 
the W. coast in general; and (5) Teuthrania Mysoa (MtW), of Chenae, is enameoriedby 
ft TcvOpttvla), the SW. angle, between Temnus Plato as one of the seven sages, in place of Pen- 
and the borders of Lydia, where, in very early ander ( Protag , p. 848). 

times, Teuthras was said to have established a MyttXa, a town in the . SE. of Bruttium, a 

Mysian kingdom, which was early subdued by little above the Prom. Cocintum. 

t$i kings of Lydia; this part was also called MjrtHiai or Mltjfliftt (MtmA4i% MctuA^kij * 
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ilia former is the ancient form, and the one 
usually found on coins and inscriptions ; the 
latter is sometimes found on inscriptions, and 
is the commoner form in MSS. : Mvrihrivouos, 
Mitylenaeus : Mytilene or Metelin), the chief 
city of Lesbos, stood on the E. side of the 
island opposite the coast of Asia, upon a pro- 
montory which was once an island, and both 
sides of which formed excellent harbours. It 
was colonised by the first detachment of immi- 
grants in the Aeolian migration from Greece, 
traditionally under Penthilus, son of OreBtes ; 
but they are said to have dispossessed people 
who are called Pelosgians (Strab. p p. 440, 582, 
617). Important hints respecting its political 
history ore furnished by the fragments of the 
poetry of Alcaeus, whence (and from other 
sources) it seems that, after the rule and over- 
throw of a series of tyrants, the city was nearly 
ruined by the bitter hatred and conflicts of the 
factions of the nobles and the people, till Pitta- 
cus was appointed to a sort of dictatorship, and 
the nobles were expelled. [Alcaeus; Pitta- 
cus.] Meanwhile, the city had grown to great 
importance as a naval power, and had founded 
colonies on the coasts of Mysia and Thrace. 



Coin of Mytilena. 

Obv., female head, hair in gphendone ; rev., lyre with 

MVTl. 


At the beginning of the seventh century b.c., 
the possession of one of these colonies, Sigeum 
at the mouth of the Hellespont, was disputed in 
war between the Mytilenaeans and Athenians, 
and assigned to the latter by the award of 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth. Among the other 
colonies of Mytilene, were Achilleum, Assos, 
Antandrus, &c. Mytilene submitted to the 
Persians after the conquest of Ionia and Aeolis, 
and furnished contingents to the expeditions of 
Cambyses against Egypt and of Darius against 
Scythia (Hdt. iv. 97). It was active in the 
Ionian revolt, after the failure of which it again 
became subject to Persia, and took port in the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece. After the 
Persian war it formed an alliance with Athens, 
and remained one of the most important mem- 
bers of the Athenian confederacy, retaining its 
independence till the fourth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, B.c. 428, when it headed a revolt 
of the greater part of Lesbos, the progress and 
suppression of which forms one of the most 
interesting episodes in the history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. (Thuc. iii. 1-80 ; Diod. xii. 55.) 
This event destroyed the power of Mytilene. 
Its subsequent fortunes cannot be related in 
detail here. It fell under the power of the 
Romans after the Mithridatic war. Respecting 
its important position in Greek literary history 
see Lesbos. 

Xyttiftratum. [Ame stratus.] 

Mft§ (Mvovs : M vofotos : Palatia , Ru.), the 
least city of the Ionian confederacy, stood in 
Caria, on the S. side of the Maeander, thirty 
stadia from its mouth, and very near Miletus. 
Its original site was probably at the mouth of 
the river; but its site gradually became an 
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unhealthy marsh ; and by the time of Augustus 
it was so deserted by its inhabitants that the 
few who remained were reckoned as citiaens of 
Miletus. (Strab. pp. 682, 686.) 


N. 


Naarmalcha or Nahrmalcha ('Naapfid\xas t 
N appdxxas, i.e. the King's Canal : 6 $curl\tios 
Torafids, rj $onri\ucii 8tcopu(, flamen regium: 
Nahr-al~Malk or Ne Cruel Melek ), the greatest 
of the canals connecting the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, was situated near the N. limit of Baby- 
lonia, a little S. of the Median Wall, in lat. 
88° 5' about. Its formation was ascribed to a 
governor named Gobares. It w&b repaired upon 
the building of Seleucia at its junction with 
the Tigris by Seleucus Nicator, and again under 
the Roman emperors Trajan, Severus, and 
Julian. (Hdt. i. 198 ; Strab. p. 747 ; Plin. vi. 120.) 

Haballa or R a valla ( Yssel ), a river flowing 
into L. Flevo (Zuyder Zee), The conference of 
Civilis and Cerealis took place on the bridge 
over it. (Tac. Hist. v. 26 ; Ptol. ii. 11, 28.) 

Nabars&nes (NaflopfdU'us), a Persian, con- 
spired along with Bessus against Darius, the 
last king of Persia. He was pardoned by 
Alexander. 


N&b&taei, Nab&thae (NajSarcuoi, NajSirai : 
O. T. Nebaioth), an Arabian people, descended 
from the eldest son of Ishmael, had their 
original abodes in the NW. part of the Arabian 

S minsula, E. and SE. of the Moabites and 
domites, who dwelt on the E. of the Dead 
Sea and in the mountains reaching from it to 
the Persian Gulf. In the changes effected 
among the peoples of these regions by the 
Babylonian conquest of Judaea, the Naba- 
thaeans extended W. into the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the territory of the Edomites, while the 
latter took possession of the S. of Judaea 
[Idumaei]; and hence the Nabathaeans of 
Greek and Roman history occupied nearly the 
whole of Arabia Petroea, along the NE. coaBt 
of the Red Sea, on both sides of the Aelanitic 
Gulf, and in the Idumaean mountains (M. of 
Seir), where they had their celebrated rock- 
hewn capital, Petra. At first they were a 
roving pastoral people; but, as their position 
gave them the command of the trade between 
Arabia and the W., they prosecuted that trade 
with great energy, establishing regular caravans 
between Deuce Gome, a port of the Red Sea, 
in the NW. part of Arabia, and the port of 
Rhinocolura (El-Arish) on the Mediterranean, 
upon the frontiers of Palestine and Egypt. 
(Strab. pp. 760-779.) Sustained by this traffic, 
a powerful monarchy grew up, which resisted 
all the attacks of the Greek kings of Syria, and 
which, sometimes at least, extended its power 
as far N. as Syria. [Aretas.] Under Augustus 
the NabathaeanBare found, as nominal subjects 
of the Roman empire, assisting Aelius Gallus 
in bis expedition into Arabia Felix, through 
which, ana through the journey of Athenodorus 
to Petra, Strabo derived important information 
(Strab. p. 780). Under Trajan the Nabathaeans 
were conquered by A. Cornelius Palma, and 
Arabia Petraea became a Roman province, A.D. 
105-107 (Dio Cass. lix. 2). In the fourth cen- 
tury it was considered a part of Palestine, and 
formed the diocese of a metropolitan, whose 
see was at Petra. The Mohamedan conquest 
finally overthrew the power of the Naba- 
thaeans, and their very name disappeared. 
Jfftbif (NcEjSis), succeeded in mating hims elf 
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tyrant of Lacedaemon on the death of Macha- 
nidas, b. c. 207. He carried the licence of 
tyranny to the farthest possible extent. All 
persons possessed of property were subjected to 
incessant exactions, and the most cruel tortares 
if they did not succeed in satisfying his rapa- 
city. One of his engines of torture resembled 
the maiden of more recent times ; it was a 
figure resembling his wife Apega, so constructed 
as to clasp the Victim and pierce him to death 
with tiie nails with which the arms and bosom 
of the figure were studded (Pol. xiii. 7). The 
money which he got by these means and by the 
plunder of the temples enabled him to raise a 
large body of mercenaries, whom he selected 
from among the most abandoned and reckless 
villains. With these forces he was able to ex- 
tend his sway over a considerable port of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; but his further progress was checked 
by Flamininus, who after a short campaign com- 
pelled him to sue forpeace (195). (Pol. xx. 18 ; 
Liv. xxxiv. 88-48.) The tyrant, however, was 
allowed to retain the sovereignty of Sparta, and 
soon after the departure of Fiaminmus from 
Greece, he resumed hostilities. He was opposed 
by Philopoeraen, the general of the Achaean 
League, and was soon afterwards assassinated 
by some Aetolians sent to his assistance (192). 
(Liv. xxxv. 12-85 ; Pans. viii. 50.) 

Kabonaisar (Na&ovdffapos), king of Babylon, 
whose accession to the throne was fixed upon 
by the Babylonian astronomers as the era from 
which they began their calculations. This is 
called the Era of Nabonaaaar, and waB dated 
on the 26th of February, u. c. 747. 

Kabrissa or Kebrissa, sumamed Veneria, a 
town of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, near 
the mouth of the Baetis. 

Nacolia (Nouctf Acta, or -fa, or NafcccAeta : Sidi- 

« , a town of Phrygia Epictetus, on the W. 

of the river Thymbrius, between Dory- 
laeum and Cotyaeum, was the place where the 
emperor Valens defeated his rival Procopius, 
a. d. 866 (Strab. p. 576 ; Amra. Marc. xxvi. 6.) 

Naevius, Cn M an ancient Roman poet, of 
whose life few particulars have been recorded. 
He was probably a native of Campania, and was 
bom somewhere between b. c. 274 and 264. He 
appears to have come to Rome early, and he 
produced his first play in 285. He was attached 
to the plebeian party, and, with the licence of 
the Old Attic Comedy, he mode the stage a 
vehicle for his attacks upon the aristocracy. He 
attacked Scipio and the Metelli, but he was 
indicted by Q. Metellus and thrown into prison, 
to which circumstance Plautus alludes in his 
Miles Glorioaus (ii. 2, 66). Whilst in prison he 
composed two plays, the Hariolua and Leon , in 
which he Tenanted his previous imputations, and 
thereby obtained his release through the tri- 
bunes of the people. (Gell. iii. 8 ; Ascon. in Cic. 
Verr. i. 29.) His repentance, however, did not 
last long, and he was soon compelled to expiate 
a new offence by exile. He retired to Utica, 
and it was here, probably, that he wrote his 
poem on the first Punic war ; and here it is cer- 
tain that he died, either in 204 or 202 (Cic. Brut. 
15, 00; Euseb. Chron.). — Naevius was both 
an epic and a dramatic poet. Of his epic poem 
on the first Punic war a few fragments are still 
extant. It was written in the Saturnian metre, 
and was of the nature of a versified chronicle 
(Cic. de Sen. 14, 40; Suet. Gramm. 2). The 
poem appears to have opened with the story of 
Aeneas’s flight from Troy, his visit to Carthage 
end amour with Dido, together with other 
legends oonneoted with the early history both of 
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Carthage and of Home. It was important as 
leading the way to Roman epic poetry, and was 
used both by Ennius and Virgil [see p. 24, b]. 
His dramatic writings comprised both tragedies 
and comedies, most of which were freely adapted 
from the Greek ; but his efforts to start a na- 
tional drama on Italian subjects ( praetextae ) 
was more important. Among these plays were 
Claatidium (on the victory of Maroellus, b. c. 
222) and JRomulua. Even m the Augustan age 
Naevius was still a favourite with tiie admirers 
of the genuine old school of Roman poetry ; and 
the lines of Horace (Ep. ii. 1, 58) show that his 
works, if not so much read as formerly, were 
still fresh in the memories of men. His epitaph, 
preserved by Gellius, expresses hiB feeling for 
national, as opposed to Greek, literature : — 

4 Mortales immorfcales flere si foret flu, 

Flerent Divae Camenae Naevium poetom. 

Itaque postquain eat Oroino traditua thessuro 
Obliti sunt Romani loquier Latina lingua.* 

Fragments in Klussman, Jena, 1848 ; Vahlen, 
Lips. 1854 ; Ribbeck, Bom. Trag. 44. 

Naevius Sertorlus Macro. [Macbo.] 
Naharv&li, a tribe of the Lygii in Germany, 
pTobably dwelt on the banks of the Vistula. In 
their country was a grove sacred to the worship 
of two divinities called Alces, whom Tacitus 
compares with Castor and Pollux (Germ. 48). 
Nahrmaleha. [Naabmalcha.] 

NM&dea. [Nymphae.] 

Naisus, Kansas, or Haesus (Nai<rJs,Naur<r4r, 
Btutnros : Nisch), an important town of Upper 
Moesia, situated on an E. tributary of the Mor- 
gue, and celebrated as the birthplace of Con- 
stantine the Great. It was enlarged and 
beautified by Constantine, was destroyed by 
Attila, but was rebuilt and fortified by Justinian. 

NamnStae or Kamnetes, a people on the W. 
coast of Gallia, on the N. bank of the Liger, 
which separated them from Aquitania. Their 
chief town was Cbndivincum, afterwards Nam- 
netes (Nantes). (Caes. B. G. iii. 9 ; Strab. p. 190.) 

Kamilla, Aufidlus, a Roman jurist, one of 
the numerous pupils of Serv. Sulpicius. 

Kantu&tae or Nantu&tes, a people in the 
SE. of Gallia Belgica, who lived on the Rhone 
valley a little above the beginning of the Lake 
of Geneva, i.e. between Villeneuve and Mar- 
tigny. An inscription places them at S. Mau- 
rice. (Caes. B. G. iii. 1 ; Strab. p. 204.) The 
reading in Caes. B. G iv. 10, which gives their 
name, is faulty. 

Kapaeae. [Nymphae.] 

Kap&ria (Jalot nitea), a northern tributary of 
the Danube. 

Nap&ta (Nchrora: prob. EUKab , Ru., at the 
great bend of the Nile to the SW., between the 
fourth and fifth cataracts), the capital of an 
Aethiopian kingdom N. of that of Meroe, was 
the southernmost point reached by Petronius, 
under Augustus (Strab. p. 820). 

Napdca or Kapfiea (Napocensis or Napucen- 
sis ; Clamenbera ), a Roman colony in Dacia, 
on the high road between Patavissa and Opta- 
tiana (0. 1. L . iii. 860, 865). 

K&r ( Nera ), a river in central Italy, rises in 
M. Fiscellus, on the frontiers of Umbria and Pice- 
num, flows in a south-westerly direction, forming 
the boundary between Umbria and the land of 
the Sabini, and after receiving the Velinus 
( Velino ) and Tolenus ( Turano ), and passing by 
lnteramna and Narnia, falls into the Tiber, not 
far from Ocriculnm (Strab. p. 227 ; Tae. Ann. i, 
79). It was celebrated for its sulphureous 
waters and white colour (eulphurea Nor albus 
aqua ^ Vi rg. Aon. vii, 517). 
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Kmmidia, between Thagum and Sicca. Venena, 
war the scene of Soip//s interview with Hanni- 
bal before the battle of Z&ma (Liv. xxx. 29). 

Iforito Martini, at a later time Narbona 
(Narbonensis : Narbonne ), a town in tlie south 
of Gaul and the capital of the Roman province 
of Gallia Narbonensis, was situated on the river 
Atax (Aude), also called Narbo, and at the head 
of the lake Rubresttft or Rubrensis (also called 
Narbonitis), which was connected with the sea 
by a canal. By this means the town, which was 
twelve miles from the coast, became a seaport. 
It was made a Roman colony in the consul- 
ship of Q. Marcius Rex, b. c. 218, and was the 
first colony founded by the Romans in Gaul. 
The actual founder was L. Lieinius Crassus. 
(Veil. Pat. i. 15; Cic-pro Font. 5. 18, Brut. 43, 
160.) Julias Caesar also settled here the 
veterans of his tenth legion, whence it received 
the name of Colonia Decumanorum (Suet. Tib. 
4). It was a handsome and populous town, the 
residence of the Roman governor of the pro- 
vince, and a place of great commercial import- 
ance. The tin from the N. of Spain and from 
Britain was brought overland to Narbo as well 
as to Massilia (Diod. v. 88). 

Narbonensis Gallia. [Gallia.] 

Narcissus (Ndpicunros). 1. A beautiful youth, 
son of the river god Cephissus and the nymph 
Liriope of Thespiae. He was wholly inacces- 
sible to the feeling of love; and the nymph 
Echo, who was enamoured of him, died of grief. 
[Echo.] One of his rejected lovers, however, 
prayed to Nemesis to punish him for hiB unfeel- 
ing heart. Nemesis accordingly caused Nar- 
cissus to fall in love with hiB own image re- 
flected in a fountain. But as he could not 



approach it, he gradually pined away, and was 
changed into the flower which bears his name. 
(Ov. Met. iii. 841-510.) This is the most poeti- 
cal version of the story. Conon ( Narrat . 24) 
mikes Narcissus merely a hard-hearted lover 
who is driven by the gods to suicide, and from 
whose blood sprang up the flower. Pausanias 
(ix. 81), giving the more usual version, adds the 
rationalising account that Narcissus fell in love 
With his twin sister. It is easy to see how 
flsyths could arise in many oountries of love 
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inspired by a reflected image and of the re- 
flected image (as in other popular superstitions) 
being the presage of death. The narcissus 
flower was probably connected with the. 
myth of the youth who thus wasted away, be- 
cause it was the symbol of early death as being 
the flower gathered by Perseplicme before she 
was carried off by Hades, and hence sacred to 
Demeter and Kore (Hymn, ad Cer. 15 ; Soph. 
0. C . 682 ; Paus. ix. 81, 6). Possibly also, as 
some have thought, a narcotic fragrance per- 
ceived in the flower contributed to form the 
idea. — 2. A freedman and secretary of the em- 
peror Claudius, over whom he possessed un- 
bounded influence. He long connived at the 
irregularities of Messallina ; but fearing that the 
empress meditated his death, he betrayed to 
Claudius her marriage with C. Silius, and ob- 
tained the order for her execution, a. d. 48. 
After the murder of Claudius, Narcissus was 
put to death by command of Agrippina, 54. He 
had amassed on enormous fortune, amounting, 
it is said, to 400,000,000 sesterces, equivalent to 
8,125,0002. of our money. (Tac. Ann. xi. 80-05, 
xiii. 1 ; Dio Cass. lx. 15-84 Juv. xiv. 829.) — 8. 
A celebrated athlete, who strangled the emperor 
Commodus, 192. He was afterwards exposed 
to the lionB by the emperor Severus. (Dio Cass, 
lxxii. 22, lxxiii. 16.) 

Narisoi or Varied, a small but brave people 
in the S. of Germany, of the Suevic race, dwelt 
W. of the Marcomanni and E. of the Herman- 
duri, and extended from the Budeti Montes on 
the N. to the Danube on the S., thus inhabiting 
part of the Upper Palatinate and the Fichtel- 
gebirge (Tac. Germ. 42 ; Dio Cass. lxxi. 21). 

Narmalcha. [Naabmalcha.] 

Narnia (Namiensis : Na/mi ), a town in Um- 
bria, situated on a lofty hill, on the S. bank of 
the river Nar, originally called Nequinum, was 
made a Roman colony b. c. 299, when its name 
was changed into Narnia, after the river (Liv. 
x. 9 ; Plin. iii. 118). This town was strongly 
fortified by nature, being accessible only on the 
E. and W. sides. On the W. side it could only 
be approached by a very lofty bridge which 
Augustus built over the river. (Mart. vii. 98 ; 
Procop. B. G. i. 17.) 

Naro, sometimes Nar ( Narenta ), a river in 
Dalmatia, which rises in M. Albius, and falls 
into the Adriatic sea (Ptol. ii. 16, 6). 

Nardna, a Roman colony in Dalmatia, situated 
on the river Naro, on the road to Dyrrhaohiuxn 
(Cic. ad Fam. v. 9, 10 ; Ptol. ii. 17, 12, viii. 7, 8). 

Nariei, king of Persia. [Sassanidae.] 

N arses (Nofxrifc), a celebrated general and 
statesman in the reign of Justinian, was a 
eunuch. He put an end to the Gothic dominion 
in Italy by two brilliant campaigns, a. d. 552, 
559, and annexed Italy again to the Byzantine 
empire. He was rewarded by Justinian with 
the government of the country, which he held 
for many years. He was deprived of this office 
by JuBtin, the successor of Justinian, where- 
upon he invited the Lombards to invade Itsly. 
His invitation was eagerly accepted by their 
king Alboin; but it is said that Norses soon 
after repented of his conduct, and died of grief 
at Rome shortly after the Lombards h^d crossed 
the Alps (568). Narses was 95 years of age at 
the time of his death (Procop. B. G. ii. 18, iii., iv.). 

Narthaclum (NapMetoid, a town in Thessaly; 
on M. Narthacius, SW. of Pharsalus (Xen. HelL 
iv. 8 ; Ptol. iii. 18, 46). 

Naryx, also Narrow or Narjfclnm (N<W, 
NdpvKot, Napfaioy ; Nop Actor, Mmmmm: Tar 
landa or Tal&itii), a town of the Loori Opuntii 
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m thaEuboeanuea, rite reputed birthplace of 
Ajax, mp of OUene, who is Hence called Nary- 
edm heron j Strab. p, 425 ; Ov. Met . xiv. 468). 
Since Locri Epizephyrii in the S. of Italy claimed 
to be a colony from Narjrx in Greece, the town 
of Locri is called Narycia by the poetB, and the 
pitch of Bruttium Narycia (Verg. Aen. iii. 899, 
Qeorg. ii. 488 ; Plin. xiv. 127, 128). 

Kas&m5nes (Nara/Mcves), a powerful but 
savage Libyan people, who dwelt originally on 
the raores of the Great Syrtis, but were driven 
inland by the Greek settlers of Cyrenaica, and 
afterwards by the Romans. An interesting ac- 
count of their manners and customs, especially 
of their ancestor- worship, is given by Herodotus 
(iv. 1721, who also tells (ii. 82) a curious story 
respecting an expedition beyond -the Libyan 
Desert, undertaken by five Nasamonian youths 
who reached a large river, possibly the Niger, 
and a country of dwarfs. [Nigeib.J 
Nasica, Scipio. [Scipio.] 

N&sldlenus, a wealthy (beatus) Roman, who 
gave a supper to Maecenas which Horace ridi- 
cules in the eighth Satire of his second book. 
It appears from v. 58, that Rufus was the cog- 
nomen of NasidienuB. 

N&sldius, Q. or L., was sent by Pompey, in 
B.c. 49, with a fleet of sixteen ships to relieve 
Massilia, when it was besieged by D. Brutus 
(Caes. B. C. ii. 8-7) . He was defeated by Brutus, 
and fled to Africa, where he had the command 
of the Pompeian fleet. He served in Sicily 
under Sex. Pompey, whom he deserted in 85. 
He joined Antony, and commanded part of his 
fleet in the war with Octavian, 81 (App. B. O. v. 
189 ; Dio Cass. 1. 18). 

K&so, Ovidlus. [Ovediub.] 

Haras or Heras. [Oeniadae.] 

N&tiso (Natisone), a river in Venetia in the N. 
of Italy, flowing by Aquileia, and falling into the 
Sinus Tergestinus (Strab. p. 214 ; Plin. iii. 126). 

Natta or Hacca, ‘ a fuller,’ the name of a 
family of the PinariagenB (Cic. Div. i. 12,ii.20). 

Haucr&tes (Nautcpdrys), of Erythrae, a Greek 
rhetorician, and a pupil of Isocrates, is one of 
the orators who competed (b.c. 852) for the 
prize offered by Artemisia for the best funeral 
oration delivered over Mansolns (Gell. x. 68). 

Hauor&tis (N afaparts : Navicpartrris '• Ne- 
bireh t Ru.), a city in the Delta of Egypt, in the 
Nomus of Sals, near the W. bank of the Canopic 
branoh of the Nile, which was hence called also 
Naucraticum Ostium (Hdt. ii. 97, 179 ; PtoL iv. 
5, 9; Plin. v. 61; Strab. pp. 801, 808, 808). 
Strabo probably meant (p. 808) that it lav on 
the E. side of the canal by which it was reached. 
It was a colony of tho Milesians, and re- 
mained a pure Greek city, where Greeks were 
permitted to settle and trade. Naucratis was 
probably founded early in the seventh een- 
tury b. c. From Herodotus it appears to have 
been in existence before the time of Amasis. 
It probably lost its prosperity in the time of 
AprieB ana regained it under Amasis. Its im- 
portance was much lessened by the foundation 
of Alexandria, though Ptolemy Philadelphus 
added to its buildings and f fortifications. Under 
the Roman empire it fell into decay, and was 
revived before the end of the third century. All 
its remains belong to an earlier date. It was 
the birthplace of Athenaeus and Julias Pollux. — 
The site of Naucratis was excavated by Mr. 
Petrie in 1886, 1888, with important results to 
archaeology and to the history of Greek life in 
Egypt The temples of Apollo and of the 
Dioscuri were identified, but the most rssaark- 
building was the Hellen i on (<rf. Hdt it 178), 
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! which served alike as a fortified stonhouae and 
factory and as a place of refuge f dr the Greeks 
in Egypt in times of danger. The en &b«Cre 
measured 870 feet by 746, with walls 50' feet 
thick, and had within it two large buildings, one 
of them fitted to hold stores ana se**ve as a keep 
or stronghold in extremity. A great number of 
Greek workB in scarabs, in pottery, and in -sta- 
tuettes has been found in tueBe excavations. 

Naucydea (Nawctf8nr), &n Argive sculptor, son 
of Mothon, and brother and teacher of Polycle- 
tus II. of Argos, flourished B.c. 420 (Pans. ii. 22). 

NaulSohus (Nofooxos), that is, a place where 
ships can anchor. 1. A naval station on the E. 
part of the N. coast of Sicily between Mylae 
and the promontory Pelorus (Suet. Aug . 16; 
App. B. C. v. 116).—®. A small island off Crete, 
near the promontory Sammonium.— 8. A naval 
station belonging to Mesembria in Thrace. 

N&umaohlus {Savydrios), a gnomio poet, of 
uncertain date, some of whose verses are pre- 
served by Stobaous. 

Naupaotus (NafaraKrosi Navrd/rrior: Le- 
panto ), an ancient and strongly fortified town 
of the Locri Ozolae near the promontory Antir- 
rhium, possessing the largest and best harbour 
on the whole of the N. coast of the Corinthian 
gulf. It is said to have derived its name from 
the Heraclidae having here built the fleet with 
i which they crossed over to the Peloponnesus 
(Strab. p. 428 ; Paus. x. 88, 10). After the Per- 
sian wars it fell into the power of the Athenians, 
who settled here the Messenions who had been 
compelled to leave their country at the end of 
the third Messenian war, b. c. 455 ; and during 
the Peloponnesian war it was the headquarters 
of the Athenians in all their operations against 
the W. of Greece (Thuo. i. 108, ii. 88). At the 
end of the Peloponnesian war the Messenians 
were obliged to leave Naupaotus, which passed 
into the hands first of the Locrians and after- 
wards of the Achaeans. It was given by Philip 
with tho greater part of the Loorian territory 
to Aetolia, but it was again assigned to Looris 
by the Romans. (Liv. xxxvi. 80 ; Ptol. iii. 15, 8.) 

Nauplla (NauirAia : NairjrAieuj : Nauplia), the 
port of Argos, situated on the Saronic gulf, was 
never a place of importance in antiquity, and 
was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. The in- 
habitants had been expelled by the Argives as 
early as the second Messenian war on suspicion 
of favouring the Spartans, who in consequence 
settled them at Methone in Messenia. (Pans, 
ii. 88, iv. 85 ; Strab. p. 868.) At the present day 
Nauplia is a flourishing seaport. 

Nauplius (NovwXior). 1. Of Argos, son of 
Poseidon and Amymone, a famous navigator, 
and the founder of the town of Nauplia (Paus. 
ii. 88, 2).— 0. Son of Clytoneus, was one of the 
Argonauts and a descendant of the preceding 
(Ap. Rh. i. 184).— S. King of Euboea, and father 
of Palamedes, Oeax, ana Nansimedon, by Cly- 
mene. Catreus had given his daughter Cly- 
mene and her sister Aerope to Naupnus, to be 
carried to a foreign land ; but Nautilus married 
Clymene, and gave Aerope to Plisthenes, who 
became by her (according to some accounts) the 
father of Agamemnon and Menelaus. His son 
Palamedes nad been condemned to death by the 
Greeks during the siege of Troy; and as Nan 
plius considered his condemnation to be an act 
of injustice, he watched for the return of the 
Greeks, and as they approached the coast of 
Euboea he lighted torches on the dangerous 
promontory of Caphareus. The sailors thus 
misguided suffered shipwreck and perished in 
the sea or by the sword of Nauplius. (ApoRod* 
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ii. 1, 4 ; iii 8, 8 ; Tcetz. ad Lyo. 884 ; Hyg. 
Fab. 116.) 

a Naupoituf (Ober or Upper Laibach), an an- 
cient and important commercial town of the 
Taurisci, situated on the river Nauportus (Lai- 
bach), a tributary of the Savus, in Pannonia 
Superior. The town fell into decay after the 
foundation of Aemona (Laibach), which was 
only fifteen miles from it. The name of Nau- 
portus is said to have been derived from tho 
Argonauts having sailed up the Danube and the 
Savus to this place and here built the town; 
and it is added that they afterwards carried 
their ships across the Alps to the Adriatic sea, 
trice - 


(Strab. pp. 207, 


where they again embarked. 

8i4 ~ ‘ ~ ~ 

Naualo&a (Navct/cda), daughter of Alcinous, 
king of the Phoeacians, and Arete, who con- 
ducted Ulysses to the court of her father, when 
he was shipwrecked on the coast (Od. vi. 16). 

Vaufllthoui (Naucrldoos), son of Poseidon and 
Periboea, the daughter of Eurymedon, was the 
father of Alcinous and Rhexenor, and king of 
the Phaeacians, whom he led from Hyperia in 
Thrinocia to the island of Sclieria, to escape 
from the Cyclopes (Od. vi. 7, vii. 66, viii. 664). 

Baut&ca (Nairra#ca : Nakshcb or Kesh ), a city 
of Sogdiana, near the Oxus, towards the E. port 
of itB course (Arrian, An. iii. 28). 

Nantes. [Nautia Gens.] 

Hautla Gens, an ancient patrician gens, 
claimed descent from Nautes, a companion of 
Aeneas, who brought with him the Palladium 
from Troy, which was placed under the care of the 
Nautii at Rome. The Nautii, all of whom were 
sumamed Rut Hi, frequently held the highest 
offices of state in the early times of the republic, 
but, like many of the other ancient gentes, they 
disappear from history about the time of the 
Somnite wars. (Verg. Aen. v. 704 ; Dionys. vi. 4.) 

Nkva (Nahe), a W. tributary of the Rhine in 
Gaul, which falls into the Rhine at Bingen. 

Navalla. [Nab alia.] 

Having, Attus, a renowned augur in the time 
of Tarquinius Priscus. This king proposed to 
double the number of the equestrian centuries, 
and to name the three new ones after himself 
and two of his friends, but was opposed by No- 
vius, because Romulus had originally arranged 
the equites under the sanction of the auspices. 
The tale then goes on to say that Tarquinius 
thereupon commanded him to divine whether 
what he was thinking of could be done, and that 
when Navius, after consulting the heavens, de- 
clared that it could, the king held out a whet- 
stone and a razor to cut it with. Navius im- 
mediately out it. His statue was placed in the 
comitium, on the steps of the senate-house, the 
plaoe where the miracle hod been wrought, and 
beside ” 
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is said to have been the bid name of the 
island (Ov. Met. iii. 680). It was likewise 
called Sirongyle (2rpoyyy\ii) on account of 
its round shape, and Dionymm (Auxuds) 
from its connexion with the worship of 


» the statue the whetstone was 


pre 

iv. i. 86; Dionys. iii. 70 Cic. Div 
r . D. ii. 8.) 


•reserved. 
17, 


E . 

Naxos (Ndfor : Nd£ioy). 1. (Naxia), an island 
in the Aegaean sea, ana the largest of the Cy- 
clades, is situated nearly half way between the 
coasts of Greece and Asia Minor. It is about 
eighteen miles in length and twelve in breadth. 
It was very fertile in antiquity, as it is in the 
present day, producing an abundance of com, 
wine, oil, and fruit. It was especially celebrated 
for its wine, and hence plays a prominent part 
in the legends about Dionysus. Here the god 
is said to have found Ariadne after she had been 
deserted by Theseus. [Dionysus.] The marble 
of the island was also much prized, and was 
considered, equal to the Parian.— Naxos is fre- 
quently called Dia (Ala) by the poets, which 



Coin of the island of Naxos (6th eent. B.c.). 

Obv., oantharua wreathed with grapes; rev., incase 
square. 

Dionysus (Diod. v. 60). It is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Thracians and then by 
Carians, and to have derived its name from a 
Carian chief, Naxos. In the historical age it 
was inhabited by Ionians who hod emigrated 
from Athens (Hdt. viii. 46). Naxos waB con- 
quered by Pisistratus, who established Lygda- 
mis as tyrant of the island about B. c. 640 (Hdt. 
i. 01, 64). The Persians in 501 attempted, at the 
suggestion of Aristagoras, to subdue Naxos; 
and upon the failure of their attempt, Arist- 
agoras, fearing punishment, induced the Ionian 
cities to revolt from Persia. In 490 the Per- 
sians, under Datis and ArtaphemeB, conquered 
Naxos, and reduced the inhabitants to slavery 
'Hdt. v. 80). The Naxians recovered their in- 
lependence after the battle of Salamis (480). 
They were the first of the allied states whom 
the Athenians reduced to subjection (471), after 
which they are rarely mentioned in history 
(Thuc. i. 98, 187; Paus. i. 27, 6). The chief 
town of the island was also called Naxos ; and 
we also have mention of the small towns of 
Tragaea and Lestadae. — 2. A Grgpk city on the 
E. coast of Sicily, S. of Mt. Taurus, was founded 
b. c. 735 by the Chslcidians of Euboea, and was 
the first Greek colony established in the island 
(Thuc. vi. 8 ; Strab. p. 267 ; Diod. xiv. 88). It 
grew so rapidly in power that in only five or six 
years after its foundation it sent colonies to 
Catana and Loontini. It was for a time subject 



Coin of Naxos In Sicily (6th cent. B.O.). 

Obv., head of bearded Dionysus ; rev.. Silenus with wine 
cap and thyrsus ; ivy at his side. 

to Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, and afterwards 
to Hiero of Syracuse (Hdt. vii. 154 ; Diod. xi. 
49); but it Boon recovered its independence 
carried on a successful war against Messana, 
and was subsequently an ally of the Athenians 
against Syracuse. In 408 the town was taken 
by Dionysius of Syracuse and destroyed. Nearly 
fifty years afterwards (858) the remains of the 
Naxians scattered over Sicily were collected by 
Andromnchus, and a new city was founded on 
Mt. Taurus, called Taubomenium. 

Naxn&na (Nofoudra : Nakehivam), a city of 
Armenia Major, on the Araxes (Ptol. ▼. 18, 12). 
JT&sixtth, Hbirl (N a(ap4$, or -4r, or -d; 
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fia(tuMuos, N«f#pa*oj, Nazarfinus, Nasareus : m 
Nanrah), a city of Palestine, in Galilee, 8. of 
Cana, on a hill N. of the plain of Esdraelon. 
[See Diet. of Bible.] 

HaiianiUI (Naficu'C#* • N aCiw(rjv6s : Neniei), 
a city of Cappadocia, on the road from Arche- 
lals to Mazara, celebrated as the diocese of the 
Father of the Church, Gregory Nazianzen. 

Neaera (N&upa), the name of several nymphs 
and maidens mentioned by the poets. 

' Heaethuf (N iai&os : Nieto), a river in Brut- 
tium in the S. of Italy, falling into the Taren- 
tine gulf a little N. of Croton. Here the captive 
Trojan women are said to have burned the 
ships of the Greeks. (Strab. p. 262.) 

Mealeei (NedAmp), a painter who flourished 
in the time of Aratus, B.c. 245 (Plut. Arat. 13 ; 
Plin. xxxv. 142). 

Neandrla (NcduBpcia : 'NtavBpc'is, pi.), a 
town of the Trood, on the Hellespont, probably 
an Aeolian colony. By the time of Augustus 
it had disappeared. (Strab. pp. 604, 606.) 

Heanthef (Necb/flrjy), of Cyzicum, lived about 
B.c. 241, was a disciple of the Milesian Philiscus, 
who had been a disciple of Isocrates. He was 
a voluminous writer, principally of history. 
(C. Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Oraec.) 

Ne&pfilis (NcdiroAis: NccnroAin}*, Neapoli- 
tanus). I. In Europe. 1. (Napoli or Naples ), 
a city in Campania in Italy, on the W. slope of 
Mt. Vesuvius and on the river Sebethus, was 
founded by the Chalcidians of Cumae, on the 
site of an ancient place called Parth£n5p5 
(n apBcvdirn), after the Siren of that name. 
Hence we find the town called Parthenope by 
Virgil and Ovid (Georg, iv. 504 ; Met. xv. 711). 
The year of the foundation of Neapolis is not 
recorded. It was callod the 1 New City,’ accord- 
ing to Strabo, because it afterwards received 
additional Chalcidian and Athenian colonists 
(Strab. p. 240). It is likely that Paloeopolis 
mentioned by Livy (viii. 22) was the old quar- 
ter, also called Parthenope, and the original 
settlement, and that was afterwords superseded 



Coin of Neapolla in Campania (about 800 B.c.). 

06t>., head of Parthenope ; rev.. NEonoMTON ; man-headed 
bull crowned by victory. 

in importance by the more recent settlement. 
It is conjecturea with probability that the site 
of the first settlement, Palaeopolis or Parthe- 
nope, was on the hill of Pausilypus (Posilippo). 
The new town was close to the river Sebethus, 
and occupied the site of the eastern part of 
Naples. In b.c. 827 the town was taken by the 
Safnnites, and in 290 it passed into the hands 
of the Biomans, who allowed it, however, to 
retain its Greek constitution. At a later period 
it became a municipium (Cic. ad Fam . xiii. 80), 
and under the empire, before the time of Clau- 
dius, a colony (Petron. 44, 76). Under the 
Romans the two quarters of the city were 
united, and the name of Palaeopolis disap- 
peared. It continued to be a prosperous and 
flourishing place till the time of the empire ; 
and its beautiful scenery, and the luxurious life 
of its Greek population, made it a favourite 
residence with many of the Romans. In the 


| reign of Titus the cit v was destroyed by an 
earthquake, but was rebuilt by this emperor in 
the Roman style. The ancient city extended 
further E. than the modem city; but the 
modem city, on the other hand, extends further 
N. and W. than the ancient one, sinoe the island 
of Megaris, on whioh the Castel del Ovo now 
stands, was situated in ancient times between 
the hill of Pausilypus and Neapolis. In the 
neighbourhood of Neapolis there wero warm 
baths, the celebrated villa of Luoullus, and 
the Villa Pausilypi or Pausilypum, bequeathed 
by Vedius Pollio to Augustus, which has given 
its name to the celebrated grotto of Posilippo 
between Naples and Pozzuoli, at the entrance 
of which the tomb of Virgil is still shown. 
[Pausilypus.] — 2. A part of Syracuse. [Syra- 
cusae.]— 3. (Napoli), a town on the W. coast 
of the island of Sardinia, celebrated for its 
worm baths (Ptol. iii. 8, 7).— 4* (Kavallo), a 
seaport town in Thrace, subsequently Mace- 
donia Adjecta, on the Strymonic gulf, be- 
tween the Strymon and Nessus (Strab. n. 
380). — II. In Asia and Africa. 1. (Scaia 
Nuova, or near it), a small Ionian city on the 
coast of Lydia, N. of Myoale and SW. of 
Ephesus. The Ephesians, to whom it at first 
belonged, exchanged it with the Samians for 
Marathesium.— 8, 3. Two towns of Caria, the 
one near Harpasa, the other on the coast, per- 
haps the new town of Myndus.— 4. (Tutinek ? 
Ru.), in Pisidia, S. of Antioch ; afterwards 
reckoned to Galatia.— 5. In Palestine, the 
Syohem or Syehar of Scripture (%vxip+ 2> v X&Pt 
Suclfia, Joseph. : Nablous ), one of the most 
ancient cities of Samaria, stood in the narrow 
valley between Mts.Ebal and Gerizim, and was 
the religious capital of the Samaritans, whose 
temple waB built upon Mt. Gerizim. This 
temple was destroyed by John Hyrcanus, B.c. 
129. Its full name, under the Romans, was 
Flavia Neapolis. It was the birthplace of Jub- 
tin Martyr. — 6. A small town of Babylonia, on 
the W. bank of the Euphrates, opposite to the 
opening of the King’s Canal.— 7. In Egypt. 
[Caene].— 8. In N. Africa, on the W. coast of 
the Great Syrtis, by some identified with Leptis 
Magna, by others with the modem Tripoli. — 
9. (Nabal), a Phoenician colony, on the E. 
coast of Zeugitana, near the N. extremity of the 
great gulf which was called after it Sinus Nea- 
politanuB (Gulf of Hammamet). Under the 
Romans it was a libera civitas, and, according 
I to Ptolemy, a colony. (Ptol. iv. 8, 11.) 

! Nearchus (Nfapxor), a distinguished friend 
and officer of Alexander, was a native of Crete, 
but settled at Amphipolis (Arrian, Ind . 18; 
Diod. xix. 19). He was banished by Philip for 
participating in the intrigues of Alexander. 
After the death of Philip he was recalled, and 
treated with the utmost distinction by Alex- 
ander. He accompanied the king to Asia ; and 
in b.c. 325 he was entrusted by Alexander with 
the command of the fleet which he had caused 
to be constructed on the Hydaspes. Upon 
reaching the mouth of the Indus, Alexander 
sent round his ships by sea from thence to the 
Persian gulf, under the command of Nearchus, 
who set out on the 21st of September, 826, 
and arrived at Susa in safety in February, 825. 
(Arrian, Ind. 19-42, Anab . vii. 4, 5 ; Strab. pp. 
721, 725; Plut. Alex. 68.) He was rewarded 
with a crown of gold for his distinguished ser- 
vices, and at the same time obtained in marriage 
a daughter of the Rhodian Mentor and of Bar- 
sine, to whom Alexander himself had been pre- 
viously married. In the division of the provinces 
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*hm tb» dwth of Alexander, he received the 
government of Lycia and Pamphylia, which he 
held at subordinate to Antigonus. (Just. xiii 
4 ; Diod. L o.)-— Nearchus left a history of the 
Toyagei the substance of which has been pre- 
served to us by Arrian, who has derived from it 
the whole of the latter part of his Indica. 

STebo, a mountain of Palestine, on the E. side 
of the Jordan, opposite to Jericho. [Diet, of the 
Bible.] 

Hebrides Montes ( Monte di Madonia ), 
chain of mountains in Sicily, running through 
the island, and a continuation of tne Apen- 
nines (Strab. p. 274 ; Sil. It. xiv. 286). 

Hdeessltas, called AnankS fA vdyicn) by the 
Greeks, is not personified by Homer, out appears 
subsequently os 
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powerful goddess, 
whom not even the 
gods could resist 
(Plat. Symp 
195, Rep. x. p. 616] 
On the Aorocorin- 
thus there was a 
temple of *A vdyicrj 
and Bio, which no 
one could enter 
(Pans. ii. 4, 6). In 
Horace eaeva Ne- 
cessity precedes 
Fortune, carrying 
in her brazen hand 
nails with which 
she fixes the de- 
crees of fate (Od. 

i. 85, 17, iii. 24, 5). 

Heco or Neoho 
(Ne/cws, N^x«f, 
Ncfcafr, NtYcufc, 
the Egyp- 
tian Neku. 1. Son 
of Tefnekt, was 
defeated and im- 
prisoned by Sorda- 
napaluB, but after- 
wards released and made king of Sais and 
Memphis. According to Hdt. ii. 152, he was 
put to death by Sabacon. He was grandfather 
of Psaznmetichus «= Psamthek I. (Herodotus 
represents him as father of Psammetichus.) — 
fi. Son of PsammetiohuB, whom he succeeded 
on the throne of Egypt in b.c. 612. His reign 
was marked by considerable energy and enter- 
prise. He began to dig the canal intended 
to connect the Nile with the Arabian gulf, 
which had been projected before by Seti I. and 
Ramses II. ; but he desisted from the work, 
according to Herodotus, on being warned by 
an oracle that he was constructing it only for 
the use of the barbarian invader. It started 
from the Pelusiac branch, a little north of 
Bubastis, and went towards the gulf of Suez. 
But the greatest and most interesting enter- 
prise with which his name is connected is the 
circumnavigation of Africa by the Phoenicians 
in his service, who set sail from the Arabian 
gulf and accomplished the voyage is somewhat 
more than two years, entered the Mediterranean, 
and returned to Egypt through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. His military expeditions were dis- 
tinguished at first by b rillian t suocess, which 
was followed, however, by the most rapid and 
rignal* reverses. On his much against the 
Bshjdonieau end Medea, whose joint forces had 

_ whowas a vassal of Babylon. In the battle 


which ensued, Joeiah was defeated and mortally 
wounded, and Neeho advanced to theEuphtates, 
where he conquered the Babylonians and took 
Carchemish or Circesium, where he appears to 
have established a garrison. After the battle 
at Megiddo, he took the town of Cadytis, prob- 
ably Jerusalem. In 606 Nebuchadnezzar 
attacked Carchemish, defeated Neoho, and would 
appear also to have invaded Egypt itself. In 
596 Neoho died, and was succeeded by his son 
Psammis or Psamrauthis = Psamthek II. (Hdt. 

ii. 158, iv. 42 ; Diod. i. 88 ; Strab. p. 804.) 

Neotan&bis, NeotanSbus, or Neotangbes 

(Neitrdvaflts, NfKrJvsjBoj, N«ktov40»jj ~ Nekht- 
Hor-Heb). 1. King of Egypt, the first of the 
three sovereigns of the Sebennite dynasty, suc- 
ceeded Nepherites on the throne about B.o. 878, 
and in the following year successfully resisted 
the invasion of the Persian foroe under Phar- 
nabazus and IphicrateB, having won a victory 
near Mendes (Diod. xv. 41-48 ; Nep. Iph. 2). 
He died after a reign of fourteen years, and was 
succeeded by Tachos. — 2. = Nekht-Neb-Ef. The 
nephew of Tachos, deprived the latter of the 
sovereignty in 861, with the assistance of Age- 
silaus. For some time he defeated all the 
attempts of Artaxerxes IH. (Ochus) to recover 
Egypt, but he was at length defeated himself, 
and despairing of making any further resistance, 
he fled into Aethiopia, 850. Nectanabis was 
the third king of the Sebennite dynasty, and 
the last native sovereign who ever ruled in 
Egypt* (Pint. Ages. 87-40 ; Diod. xv. 92 ; Pans. 

iii. 10 ; Athen. pp. 150, 616.) 

N5da (N iba: Buzz), a river in Peloponnesus, 
rises in Arcadia in Mt. Cerausion, a branch of 
Mt. Lycaens, and falls into the Ionian sea after 
forming the boundary between Arcadia and 
Messenia, and between Messenia and Elis 
(Strab. p. 844 ; Paus. iv. 20, 1). 

Negra or Hegrana (rk N iypava : El~Nokra y 
N. of Mareb), a city of Arabia Felix, destroyed 
by Aelius Gallus (Strab. p. 781). 

NSleus (NrjXeus). 1. Son of Tyro, the daughter 
of Salmoneus. Poseidon once visited Tyro in 
the form of the river- god Enipeus, and Bhe be- 
came by him the mother of Pelias and Neleus 
{Od. xi. 284-255). To conceal her Bhome she 
exposed the two boys, but they were found and 
reared by some countrymen. They subse- 
quently learnt their parentage; and after the 
death of Cretheus, king of Iolcos, who had 
married their mother, they seized the throne of 
Iolcos, excluding Aeson, the son of Cretheus 
and Tyro. But Pelias soon afterwards expelled 
his brother, and thus became sole king. (Apollod. 


i. 9, 8 ; Diod. iv. 68.) 
with Melampus and 


Thereupon Neleus went 
Bias to Pylos, which his 
uncle Aphareus gave to him, and of which he 
thus became king. Several towns of this name 
claimed the honour of being the city of Neleus 
or of his son Nestor, Buch as Pylos in Messenia, 
Pylos in Elis, and Pylos in Tnphylia; the first 
of which is probably the one mentioned by 
Homer in connexion with Neleus and Nestor 
[Pylos, No. 1.] Neleus was married to Chtoris, 
a daughter of Amphion of Orchomenos, accord- 
ing to Homer, and a Theban woman according 
to others. By her he became the father of 
Nestor, Chromius, Periclymenns, and Pero. 
He had in all twelve sons (17. xi 692; Od. 
l.c.). When Heracles had killed Iphitns, he 
went to Neleus to be purified; hut Ketone, 
who was a friend of Eurytus, the father of 
Iph itn s, refused to grant the re ^ In order 

against Pyfos^ana slew all this sons of Neieu % 



NELIDBS 

with fib® exception ol Nestor: some later 
writers add that Nolens himself was also killed. 
(11 ,xL 690; Hyg. PoA 10; Apollod. iL 6, 9.) 
Neleus was now attacked, ana hiB dominions 
plundered by Angeas, king of the Epeans : 
but tiie attacks of the latter were re- 
pelled by Nestor. The descendants of 
Neleus, the Nelldae, were eventually ex- 
pelled from their kingdom by the Hera- 
clidae, and migrated for the most part to 
Athens.— & The younger son of Codrus, 
disputed the right of his elder brother 
Medon to the crown on account of his 
lameness, and when the Delphic oracle 
declared in favour of Medon, he placed 
himself at the head of the colonists who 
migrated to Ionia, and himself founded 
Miletus. His son Aepytus headed the 
colonists who settled in Priene. Another 
son 'headed a body of settlers who re- 
inforced the inhabitants of Isbus, after 
they had lost a great number of their 
citizens in a war with the Carious (Hdt. 
ix. 97; Paus. vii. 2, 1).— 3. Of Scepsis, 
the son of Coriscus, was a disciple of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, the latter of 
whom bequeathed to him his library, and 
appointed him one of his executors. The 
history of the writings of Aristotle as con- 
nected with Neleus and his heirs is related on 
p. 119, a. 

Nelides, NSlSl&des, and Nel§ius (Nri\e(5 V s, 
Nrj\r}idSijs f NrjA^i'os), patronymics of Neleus, 
by which either Nestor, the son of Neleus, or 
Antilochus, his grandson, is designated. 

Nemausus (NemausensiB : Kiamea ), one of 
the most important towns of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, was the capital of the Arecomici and a 
Roman colony.' It was situated inland E. of 
the Rhone on the high road from Italy to Spain, 
and on the S. slope of M. Cevenna. (Strab. p. 
186 ; Ptol. ii. 10, 10 ; Plin. iii. 87.) It was 
celebrated as the place from which the family 
of the Antonines came. Though rarely men- 
tioned by ancient writers, the Roman remains 
at Ni8me8 , which are some of the most perfect 
N. of the Alps, prove that the ancient Nemausus 


NEMES1& 




cent aqueduct, now called Pont du Card, sene 
miles from the town, consisting of three rows ‘ 
of arches, raised one above the other, and 180 
feet in height. 




Aqaadoot (Pont du Gord). 

was a large and flourishing city. Of these 
nemains the most, important are the amphi- 
theatre, «He Matson Carrie a name given fo a 
beautiful Corinthian temple, and the magma- 


Brome medal of Nemaosua. 

Obv., heads, probably of Augustus and Agrlppa, with IMP. P. P. 
DIV1 F. ; rev., crocodile chained to a palm tree, probably 
commemorating the conquest of Egypt, with COL. NEM. 

NgrnSa (Ne/ula, Ion. N 9fi4q) a valley in Argo- 
lis between Cleonae and Phlius, celebrated in 
mythical story as the place where Heracles 
slew the Nemeon lion. [See p. 896.] In this 
valley there was a temple of Zeus Nemeus sur- 
rounded by a sacred grove, in which the Nemean 
gomes were celebrated every other year. (See 
Diet, of Antiq , art. Nemea.) 

Nemesi&nus, M. Aurelius Olymplus, a 
Roman poet, probably a native of Africa, 
flourished at the court of the emperor Corns 
(a.i>. 288), carried oft the prize in all the poetical 
contests of the day, and was judged second to 
the youthful prince Numerianus alone, who 
contended with him (Vopisc. Car. 11, 2). Ne- 
znesianus was the author of poems upon fishing, 
hunting, and aquatics; all of which have 
perished, with the exception of a fragment of 
the Cynegetica (extending to 826 hexameter 
lines), which, in so far 
&b neatness and purity 
of expression are con- 
cerned, in some degree 
justifies the admira- 
tion of his contem- 
poraries. Edited, with 
the poem of Grattius, 
by Stem, 1882, and in 
Behrens, PoBt. Lot. 
Min. 1879. 

NftmSsis (Nl/Aftrij), 
a Greek goddess, is 
most commonly de- 
scribed as a daughter 
of Night, though some 
call her a daughter of 
Erebus or of Oceanus 
(Hes. Th. 228). She 
is a personification of 
the moral reverence 
far law, of the natural 
fear of committing a 
culpable action, and 
hence of conscience 
(II. mil 121). In later 
writers, as Herodotus and Pindar, Nemesis 
measures out happiness and unhs mBM y 
mortals] and he who is blessed with wpmm 
or too frequent gifts of fortune, is visited tyr 
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her with losses and sufferings, in order that he Pjnhui, son of Aohfltes »nd Deidamla, the 
may become h umble . This notion arose from daughter of Lyoomedes (Od. xi. 491 ; ApoQod. 
a belief that the gods were envious of excessive iii. 18, 8) ; according to some he was a son of 
human happiness. (Hdt. i. 84 ; iii. 4(1 ; Pind. 01. Achilles and Iphigenia, and after the sacrifice 
viii. 86, z. 44.) of his mother was carried by his father to the 
Nemesis was island of Scyros (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 188). The name „ 
thus a check of Pyrrhus is said to have been given to him 
upon extrava- by Lyoomedes because he had fair (ir vpp6s) hair, 
gant favours or because Achilles, while disguised aB a girl, 
conferred upon had borne the name of Pyrrha (Paus. z. 28; 
man by Tyohe Serv. ad Aen. ii. 469). He waB called Neopto- 
or Fortune; and lemus — that is, young or late warrior — either 
from this idea because he had fought in early youth or because 
lastly arose that he had come late to Troy. From his father he 
of her being an is sometimes called Acnillfdea , and from his 
avenging and grandfather or great-grandfather, P elides and 
punishing fate, Aeocldes. Neoptolemus was brought up in 
who, like Jus- Scyros in the palace of Lycomedes, and was 
tice (Dike) and fetched from thence by UlysBos to join the 
the Erinnyes, Greeks in the war against Troy, because it had 
sooner or later been prophesied by Helenus that Neoptolemus 
„ . __ . overtakes the and Philoctetes were necessary for the capture of 

Nemeois an^Eijpia^ (From the rec kless sinner. Troy (Soph. Phil. 116). At Troy Neoptolemus 
She is fre- showed himself worthy of his great father. He 

f luently mentioned under the surnames Adrastia was one of the heroes concealed in the wooden 
Adbabtia, No.2]and EliamnuHiaorRhamnusis, horse (Od. xi. 608-521). At the capture of 
the latter of which she derived .from the town the city he killed Priam at the sacred hearth of 
of Ehamnus in Attica, where she had a cele- Zeus, and sacrificed Polyxena to the spirit of 
brated sanctuary. For the tradition that Zeus be- his father (Eur. Hec. 528 ; Verg. Aen. ii. 527). 
got by Nemesis at Rhamnus an egg from which When the Trojan captives were distributed 
Helena and the Dioscuri sprang see p. 888, a. among the conquerors, Andromache, the widow 
N8m6sXus (N*ju«noy), the author of a Greek of Hector, was given to Neoptolemus, and by 
treatise On the Nature of Man , bishop of her he became the father of MoIobbus, Pielus, 

Emesa, in Syria, probably lived at the end of Pergamus, and Amphialus (Paus. i. 11, 1). 

the fourth or beginning of the fifth century Respecting his return from Troy and the sub- 
after Christ. Edited by Matthaei, Haloe, 1802. sequent events of his life the traditions differ. 
Nemetaoum, [Nemetocenna.] It is related that Neoptolemus returned 

Nemfites or Nemet&e, a people on the Rhine, home by land, because he had been fore- 
whose chief town was Noviomagus, subsequently warned by Helenus of the dangers which the 
Nemetae (Speyer or Spires). (Goes. B.G. i. 61, Greeks would have to encounter at sea. Ac- 
vi. 25 ; Tac. Germ . 28J cording to Horner^ Neoptolemus lived in Phthia, 

Nemetocenna or Nemet&cum (Arras), the the kingdom of his father, and here he married 
chief town of the Atrebates in Gallia Belgica, Hermione, whom her father Menelaus sent to 
subsequently Atrebates, whence its modern him from Sparta (Od. iv. 5). According to 
name (Caes. B.G. viii. 46). others, Neoptolemus himself went to Sparta to 

Nemorensif Lftous. [Aricia.] receive Hermione, because he had heard a 

Nemos SUB. [Arvernl] _ report that she was betrothed to Orestes (Paus. 

Nenia (less correctly Naenia), i.e. a dirge or iii. 25, 26). Most writers relate that he aban- 
lamentation, chaunted at funerals, was personi- doned his native kingdom of Phthia, and settled 
fied at Rome and worshipped as a goddess, in Epirus, where he became the ancestor of the 
She had a chapel outside the walls of the city, Molossian kings (Paus. i. 11 ; Verg. Aen. iii. 388 ; 
near the Porta Viminalis. [Indigetes, p. 448, b.] cf. Pind. Nem. iv. 51). Shortly after his mar- 
N&dbtLlfi. [Archilochus.] riage with Hermione, Neoptolemus went to 

Ne5oaesarea (Ncoiccu<rapeia : Neotccu<rapcvs, Delphi, where he was murdered ; but the reason 
Neocaesariensis : Niksar), the capital, under of his visiting Delphi as well as the person by 
the Roman empire, of Pontus Polemoniocus, whom he was slain are differently related, 
in Asia Minor, stood on the river LycuB, sixty- Some say he went to plunder the temple of 
three Roman miles E. of Amasia (Plin. vi. 8). Apollo ; others, to present part of the Trojan 
NWn (Nfev: Ncriyios, New valor : Velitza), an booty as an offering to the god; and others 
ancient town in Phocis at the E. foot of Mt. again, to consult the god about the means 
Tithorea, a branch of Mt. Parnassus, was of obtaining children by Hermione. Some 
eighty stadia from Delphi across the mountains, relate that he was slain at the instigation of 
Neon was destroyed by the Persians under Orestes, who wac angry at being deprived of 
XerzeB, but was subsequently rebuilt and named Hermione; and others, by the priest of the 
Tith6r6& (TtBopta : Tidoptvs) after the moun- temple, or by Machaereus, the son of Daetas. 
tain on which it was situated. (Hdt. viii. 68 ; His body was buried at Delphi ; and ho was 
Strab. p. 489.) It was destroyed in the Sacred worshipped there as a hero (Paus. z. 24, 6).— 
war, and was rebuilt, but remained an unim- 2. I., King of Epirus, was son of Alcetas L, and 
portant though fortified plaoe (Paus. x. 2, 4). father of Alexander I., and of Olympias, the 
NeontXohos (Ntoy rd%ot t i.e. New Wall), mother of Alexander the Groat. Neoptolemus 
1. (Ainadajik), one of the twelve cities of Aeolis, reigned in conjunction with his brother Arymbas 
on the coast of Mvsia, in Asia Minor, stood on or Arrybas till his death, about s.c. 860 (Pans, 
the N. side of the Hermus, on the slope of i. 11). --3. II., King of Epirus, son of Alexander 
M. Sardene, 80 stadia from Larissa (Hdt. i. 149; I., and grandson of the preceding. At his 
Strab. p. 621).— A A fort on the coast of Thrace, father's death in 826, he was probably a mere 
near the Chersonesus (Xen. An. vii. 5, 8). infant, and his pretensions to the throne were 

Xeoptfilfimui (Nfowrfacpos). 1. Also called passed over in favour of Aeacides. It was not 




NEREI8 


NEPETE 

tOl 808 that the Epirote, taking advantage of that the style of theifoU. Afrieawum and ZKspo- 
the absence of Pyrrhus, the eon of Aeacides, nienae ana even of Vaxro differs quite as much 
rose in insurrection against him, and set up from that of Cicero and Caesar. Nepos is dear 
Neoptolemus in his stead. The Utter reigned and fair in his narration, but often inaccurate 
for the space of six years, but was obliged to in history. Best edition by Nipperdey (revised 
share the throne with Pyrrhus in 296. He was by Lupus, Berl. 1879) ; others by MacmichaeL 
shortly afterwards assassinated by Pyrrhus. Lond. 1878 ; LindBay, New York, 1889. 

(Plot. Pyrrh. 4, 5.)— 4. A Macedonian officer Ntpos, Jflliui, last emperor but one of the 
of Alexander the Great, after whose death he West, a.d. 474-475, was raised to the throne by 
obtained the government of Armenia. In 821 Leo, the emperor of the East. Nepos deposed 
he revolted from Perdiccas, and joined Craterus, Glycerius, who was regarded at Constantinople 
but he was defeated by Eumenes, and was slain as a usurper [Glycbhiub] ; but he was in his 
in battle by the hands of the latter. (Arrian, turn deposed in the next year by Orestes, who 
An. ii. 27 ; Pint. Bum. 4-7.)— 6. A general of proclaimed his son Romulus. Nepos fled into 
Mithridates (App. Mithr. 17). Dalmatia, where he was killed in 480. 

Nftp&te, Hope, or Nepet (Nepesinus: Nepi), Nepotiinus, Flavius Popillus, son of Eu- 
an ancient town of Etruria, but not one of the tropia, the half-sister of Constantine the Great, 
twelve cities, was situated near the Saltus was proclaimed emperor at Rome in aj>. 850, 
Ciminius and was regarded as one of the keys but was Blain by Marcellinus, the general of 
and gates of Etruria ( clauetra portaeque Magnentiub, after a reign of twenty-eight days. 
Etruriae , Liv. vi. 9). It appears os an ally of Neptfinus, called Poseidon by the Greeks, 
the Romans at an early period, soon after the The Greek god is spoken of in a separate article, 
capture of Rome by the Gauls, and was subsc- [Poseidon.] Neptunus was the chief seo- 
quently made a Roman colony (Liv. vi. 21 ; divinity of the Romans. As the early Romans 
Yell. Pat. i. 14). There are still remains at were not a maritime people, they had little con- 
Nepi of the walls of the ancient city. ception of the phenomena of the sea and few 

N5ph516 (N« q>4\7i)t wife of Athamas and myths about it. Hence nearly all the Italian 
mother of Phrixus and Helle. Hence Helle is mythology connected with water refers to deities 
called Nepheliia by Ovid. For details see of rivers and springs. Some writers even think 
Athamas. that Neptunus was originally a god of rain, but 

N&phftlis (NctfKAG), a small town and pro- this theory rests on the uncertain etymology 
montory on the coast of Cilicia Aspera, between from The name in Etruscan is Nethuns 

Anemurium and Antiochia (Ptol. v. 8, 1). and the Romans may possibly have borrowed 

N$ph5ris (N 4<pepts), a fortified town in the his worship from Etruria. That the Etruscans 
immediate neighbourhood of Carthage, on a regarded him as a sea-god is clear from the fact 
rock near the coast (Strab. p. 884). that they describe Poseidon by the name of 

N&pos, Cora&llug, the contemporary and friend N ethuns. To Romans he was at any rate a god 
of Cicero, Atticus, and Catullus, was probably a of the sea before the introduction of the worship 
native of Verona, or of some neighbouring village, of Poseidon (under the name of Neptunus) in 
and died during the reign of Augustus. No the first lectistemium, b. c. 899 (Liv. v. 18). In 
other particulars with regard to his personal Roman mythology, too, his wife’s name was 
history have been transmitted to us. He is Bolocia, the goddess of the salt sea (Varro, 
known to have written the following pieces, all L. L. v. 72 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 144 ; cf. Cic. Tim. 
of which are now lost, except a portion of fr. 11). Neptunus with all the other history 
No. 7. (1) Chronica, an Epitome of Universal and attributes of the Greek Poseidon reoeivea 
History, probably in three books, to which also the patronage of horses and equestrian 
Catullus appears to allude in dedicating his exercises and an altar in the Circus Ffaminius. 
poems to Cornelius Nepos (Catull. i. 5; Gell. His festival was on the 28rd of July. His temple 
xvii. 21). From the mention in Catullus they stood in the Campus Martius, not far from the 
seem to have been published not later than septa. At his festival the people formed tents 
68 B.c., before Varro and Atticus wrote Epitomes (i umbrae ) of the branches of trees, in which 
of the same kind. (2) Exemplorum Libri , they enjoyed themselves in feasting and drink- 
probably a collection of remarkable sayings and ing (Diet, of Ant. art. Neptunalia). When a 
doings. (8) De Viria Illustribus , perhaps the Roman commander Bet sail with a fleet, he first 
same work as the preceding, quoted under a offered up a sacrifice to Neptunus, which was 
different title. (4) Vita Ciceronia. (5) Epistolae thrown into the sea. In the Roman poets Nep- 
ad Ciceronem. (6) Vita Catania, a larger work tunus is completely identified with the Greek 
alluded to in Nep. Cat. 8, 5. (7) His greatest Poseidon, and accordingly all the attributes of 
work, De Viria Jlluatribus, in at least sixteen the latter are transferred by them to the former, 
books (Charis. O. L. i. 141 ; cf. Gell. xi. 8), in Keratins Prisons, a Roman jurist, who lived 
which Lives of Romans and foreigners were under Trajan and Hadrian. It is said that 
placed side by side. Of this work the part en- Trajan sometimes had the design of making 
titled Vitae Exeellentium Imperatorum sur- Neratius his successor in place of Hadrian. He 
vives, and also the Lives of Atticus and Cato the enjoyed a high reputation under Hadrian, and 
Censor, which belonged to the section including was one of his consiliarii. His works are cited 
historians. The Vitae Excellentium Impera- in the Digest. 

torum has erroneously been regarded as HfrSis or K8r5il (Nupcfr, in Horn. Nifpqtr), 
spurious because the heading in the MSS. seems in Verg. Eel. vii; 87, Nerine, a sea-nymph, 
to name Aemilius Probus as the author. The and used especially in the plural, Nereides 
mistake arose from a dedicatory epigram written (Nvpcttcr, N pprjtdes), to indicate the fifty 
by Probus to Theodosius, and inserted for some daughters of Nereus and Doris. The Ne» 
kubod after the Life of Hannibal. Hence the reidea were the sea-nymphs of the Modi* 
copyists of the MS. derived their incorrect head- terronean ( = vvfidHu BAiai, Soph. PhiL 1470), 
u*g. As regards the objection that the Latinity in contradistinction to the Naiadea , or tbs 
is marked oy colloquial idioms unsuited to a nymphs of fresh water, and the Oceanidea, or 
tamed contemporary of Cicero, and that the the nymphs of the great ocean. .Their names 
whole style is inferior, it has been well remarked are not the same in all writers (IT. xviiL 89-46 { 
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Bn. Th. 840-868; Yerg. Am. v. 885; cl. Pin*. 1 
lithm. vi. 6; Or. fifst. ii. 10; Apollod. i. 8, 7). 
One of the most celebrated was Thetis, the 
mother of Achilles. They are described as 
lovely divinities (Hes. Th. 840), imagined prob- 
ably from the play of the waves chasing each 



Verttid. ( Muteo Borbonico , vol. vi. tav. xxxlv.) 

other, and aB dwelling with their father at the 
bottom of the sea, and were believed to be pro- 
pitious to all Bailors, and especially to the Ar- 
auts (Ap. Bh. iv. 850, 030 ; Apollod. i. 0, 25) 
>y were worshipped in several parts of 
Greece, but more especially in seaport towns 
(PauB. ii. 1, 7 ; iii. 26, 5). They are frequently 
represented in works of art : in the older black- 
figured vases as maidens fully clothed ; so also 
on the sculptures of the ‘ Nereid-monument ’ 
from Xanthus, now in the British Museum, in 
which the drapery seems intended to suggest a 
rapid, flowing movement ; but most examples of 
fully-developed art show the Nereids as youth- 
ful, beautiful, and naked maidens ; and they are 
often grouped with TritonB, or riding on sea- 
monsters, as in the work of Scopas (Plin. xxxvi. 
26). But there was a different 
conception among the Romans, of 
maidens with Ashes* tails, like 
mermaids, and sometimes with 
scales over all the body (Plin. 
ix. 9 ; of. Hor. A. P. 6). 

NdrdXus, a name given by the 
poets to a descendant of NereuB. 

HerStum or Neritum (Nereti- 
nus : Narbo), a town of the 
Salentini in Calabria. 

Hftreus {Sri pt 6s), son of Pontus 
and Gaea, and husband of Doris, 
by whom he became the father 
of the fifty Nereides. He is de- 
scribed as the wise and unerring 
old man of the sea, at the bottom 
of which he dwelt (II. xviii. 141 ; 

Od. xxiv. 58 ; Hes. Th. 288). He 
was believed to have, like other 
deities of the sea, the power of 
prophesying the future and of 
to mortals in different 
i accordingly ob- 
tains his counsel as to what route 
will bring him to the Hesperides ; 
but he hM first to subdue him in 
wrestling (Apollod. it 5, 11). The 
seme account is given of Proteus 
in the story of Odysseus, and of 
Glaucus in that of the Argonauts. So also 
Haracemakes him prophesy to Paris ( Od. i. 15). 
Virril ( Am. ii. 418) mentions the trident as his 
attnbute, and the epithets given him by the 
bpete refer to his old age, ms kindliness, and 
an trustworthy knowledge of the future. In 


works of ait, Nereus, like other sea-gods, is re- 
presented with pointed sea-weeds taking the 
place of hair in the eye-brows, the chin, and 
the breast. His body less frequently has partly 
the form of a fish ; or it ends in the coils of a 
serpent, as in the annexed cut. 

Ntrloui. [Leucas.] 

N$xXn8« [Nebeis.] 

Berio, Berlins, or Beriinis. [Mass.] 
Birltum, Beritus. [Ithaca.] 

Barium, also called Geltloum (O. Finite 
terre ), a promontory in the NW. oomer of 
Spain, and in the territory of the Nerii, a 
tribe of the Celtic Artabri, whence the pro- 
montory is also called Artabrnm (Strab. 
p. 187). 

Berius, Cn., accused P.8estius of bribery, 
B. c. 56 (Cio. ad Q. Fr . ii. 8, 5). 

Biro, Ol&udiufl. Nero » said to have 
signified 1 brave ' in the Sabine tongue (Suet. 
Tib. 1 ; Gell. xiii. 82). 1. Tib., one of the 
four sons of App. Claudius Caeous, censor 
b. c. 812, from whom all the Claudii Nerones 
were descended (Suet. Ner. 8).— 8, 0., a 
celebrated general in the second Punic war. 
He was praetor 212, and was Bent into Spain to 
oppose Hasdrubal, who eluded his attack, and 
he was succeeded by Scipio Africanus (Liv. 
xxvi. 17 ; Appian, Hisp. 17). Nero commanded 
one of the three armies which drew together 
round Capua in 212; he was legatus under 
MarcelluB in 209 (Liv. xxvii. 14). In 207 he 
was consul with M. Livius Salinator, and 
marched into the S. of Italy against Hannibal, 
with whom he fought an indecisive battle at 
Grumentum, and then followed Hannibal into 
Apulia, and encamped opposite to him at 
Canusium. Having heard of Hasdrubal’s arri- 
val, he secretly broke up his camp, marched 
into the N. of Italy, effected a junction with 
his colleague M. Livius in Pioenum, and pro- 



(Panofka, Blaoou, pL 90.) 


needed to crush Hasdrubal before his brothef 
Hannibal oould come to his assistance. Has* 
drubal was defeated and slain on the rivfer 
Metaurus (Liv. xxvii. 41-51 $ App. AntUb . 68). 
This great battle, which probably saved Borne; 
gave a lustre to the name of Nero, and eofr 


NEBO 


secreted it among the reooHections of the 


Quid debeeiyO 

Testis Metaurum flumen et Hasdrubal 
D© victim, Herat. Od. iv. 4. 

Nero was censor, 204, with M. Livius. — 3. Tib., 
praetor, 204, with Sardinia for his province ; 
and consul, 202, when he obtained Africa as 
his province, but his fleet suffered so much at sea 
that he was unable to join Scipio in Africa (Liv. 
xxx, 89).— ft. Tib., served under Pompey in the 
war against the pirates, B. c. 67. He is pi 
the Tib. Nero who recommended that the mem- 
bers of the conspiracy of Catiline, who had been 
seized, should be kept confined till Catiline was 
put down (Sail. Cat. 60 ; App. B. C. ii. 5).« 
Tib., father of the emperor Tiberius, was pro- 
bably the son of the last. He served as quaes- 
tor under Caesar (48) in the Alexandrine war 
(Dio Cass. xlii. 40). He sided with L. Antonius 
in the war of Perusia (41) ; and when this' town 
surrendered, he passed over to Sex. Pompey in 
Sicily, and subsequently to M. Antony in Achaea 
(ib. xlviii. 16). On a reconciliation being effected 
between Antony and Octavian at the close of the 
year (40), he returned with his wife to Home, 
liivia, who possessed great beauty, excited the 
passion of Octavian, to whom she was surren- 
dered by her husband, being then six months 
gone with child of her second son Drusus. 
Nero died shortly after, and left Octavian the 

S iardian of his two sons. (Tac. Ann. i. 10, v. 1 ; 
io Cass, xlviii. 44.) 

N§ro. 1. Homan emperor, a.d. 54-68, was 
the son of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and of 
Agrippina, daughter of G-ermanious Caesar and 
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lister of Caligula. Nero’B original name was 
L. Domitim Ahenobarbus, but after the 
marriage of his mother with her unde, the 
emperor Claudius, he was adopted by Claudius 
Old. 60), and was called Nero Claudius Caesar 
Drums Gennanieus. Nero was bom at 
Antium, on the 16th of December, a.d. 87. 
Bhortly after his adoption by Claudius, Nero, 
being then sixteen years of age, married Oc- 
tavio, the daughter of Claudius and Messallina 
(88). Among his early instructors was Seneca. 
Nefco had some talent and taste. He was fond i 


of the 


and made verses; but he was 


indolent and given to pleasure, and had no 
inclination for laborious studies. On the death 
of Claudius (64), Agrippina secured die suc- 
cession for her son, to the exclusion of Bri- 
tannicuB, the son of Claudius. His mother 
wished to/ govern in the name of her son, and 
her ambition was the cause of Nero’s first 
crime. Jealousy thus arose between Nero and 
his mother, which soon broke out into a quarrel, 

and / 

and i 

Nero caused Britannicus to Be poisoned, i 
entertainment where Agrippina and Octavia 
were present (55). During the early part of 
Nero’s reign, the government of Home was in 
the hands of Seneca and of Burrhus, the 
praefect of the praetorians, who opposed the 
ambitious designs of Agrippina, and exercised 
a better influence on the young emporor (Too. 
Ann. xiii. 12; Suet. Ner. 10). But he soon 
indulged his licentious inclinations without 
restraint. He neglected hiB wife for the 
beautiful but dissolute Poppaea Sabina, the 
wife of Otho. This abandoned woman aspired 
to become the emperor’s wife; but since she 
had no hopes of succeeding in her design while 
Agrippina lived, she used all her arts to urge 
Nero to put liis mother to death. Accordingly 
in 69 Agrippina was assassinated by Nero’s 
order, with the approbation at least of Seneca 
and Burrhus, who saw that the time was come 
for the destruction either of the mother or the 
son. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 7.) Though Nero had no 
longer anyone to oppose him, he felt the 
punishment of his guilty conscience, and said 
that he was haunted by hiB mother’s spectre 
(Suet. Ner. 84). He attempted to drown his 
reflections in fresh riot, in which he was en- 
couraged by a band of flatterers. He did not, 
however, immediately marry Poppaea, being 
of Burrhus and 


probably restrained 
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Seneca. But the death of Burrhus in 62, and 
the retirement of ‘Seneca from public affairs, 
which immediately followed, left Nero more at 
liberty. Accordingly he divorced his wife 
Octavia, and in eighteen days married Poppaea. 
Not satisfied with putting away his wife, he 
falsely charged her with adultery, and banished 
her to the island of Pandataria, where she was 
shortly after put to death. (Tac. Arm . xiv. 64.) 
—In 64 the great fire at Home happened. Its 
origin is uncertain, for it is hardly credible 


that the city was fired 
ancient writers assert 


Nero’s order, as some 
io Cass. lxii. 17, 18; 


Suet. Ner . 88). Tacitus (Ann. xv. 88) does 
not support the accusation of Nero. Out of 
the fourteen regiones into which Home was 
divided, three were totally destroyed, and in 
seven others only a few half-burned houses 
remained. The emperor set about rebuilding 
the city on an improved plan, with wider 
streets. He found money for his purposes By 
acts of oppression and violence, and even 
temples were robbed of their wealth. With 
these means he began to erect his sumptuous 
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golden palaoe, on a scale of magnitude and 
splendour which almost surpasses belief. The 
vestibule contained a colossal statue of himself 
120 feet high. The odium of the conflagration 
which the emperor could not remove from 
himself, he tried to throw on the Christians, 
who were then numerous in Rome, and many 
of them were put to a cruel death. — The 
tyranny of Nero at last (65) led to the organi- 
sation of a formidable conspiracy against him, 
usually called Piso’s conspiracy, from the name 
of one of the principal accomplices. The plot 
was discovered, and many distinguished per- 
sons were put to death, among whom were Piso 
himself, the poet Lucan, and the philosopher 
Seneca, though the latter appears to have 
taken no part in the plot. (Tac. Ann. zv. 72.) 
In the same year, Poppoea died of a kick 
which her brutal husband gave her in a fit of 
passion when she was with child. Nero now 
married Statilia Messallina. The history of 
the remainder of Nero’s reign iB a catalogue of 
his crimes. Virtue in any form was the object 
of his fear; and almost every month was 
marked by the execution or banishment of 
some distinguished man. Among his other 
victims were Thrasea Paetus and Barea So- 
ranus, both men of high rank, but of spotless 
integrity. (16. xvi. 21.) In 07 Nero paid a 
visit to Greece, and took part in the contests 
of both the Olympic and Pythian games. He 
began a canal across the Isthmus of Corinth, 
but the works were afterwards suspended by 
his own orders (Dio Cass, lxiii. 0-17.) While 
in Greece he sent orders to put to death his 
faithful general Domitius Corbulo, which the 
old soldier anticipated by stabbing himself. 
The Roman world had long been tired of its 
oppressor ; and the storm at length broko out 
in Gaul, where Julius Vindex, the governor, 
raised the standard of revolt. His example 
was followed by Galba, who was governor of 
Hispania Tarraconensis. Galba was pro- 
claimed emperor by his troops, but he only 
assumed the title of legatus of the Benate and 
the Roman people. Soon after these news 
reached Rome, Nymphidius Sabinus, who was 
praefectus praetorio along with Tigellinus, per- 
suaded the troops to proclaim Galba. Nero 
was immediately deserted. He escaped from 
the palace with a few freedmen, and mode his 
way to a house about four miles from Rome, 
which belonged to his freedman Phaon. Here 
he gave himself a mortal wound, when he 
heard the trampling of the horses on which his 
pursuers were mounted. The centurion on 
entering attempted to stop the flow of blood, 
but Nero only said, ‘ It is too late. Is this your 
fidelity?* and almost at the same moment 
expired (Suet. Ner. 49). — Nero’s progress in 
crime is easily traced, and the lesson is worth 
reading. Without a good education, and with 
no talent for his high station, he was placed in 
a position of danger from the first. He was 
sensual, and fond of idle display, and then he 
became greedy of money to satisfy his ex- 
penses ; he was timid, and by consequence he 
became cruel when he anticipated danger; 
and, like other murderers, his first crime,' the 
poisoning of Britannicus, made him capable of 
another. But, contemptible and cruel as he 
was, there are many persons who, in the same 
situation, might run the same guilty career. 
He was only in his thirty-first year when he 
died, and he had held the supreme power for 
eighteen years and eight months. He was the 
last of the descendants of Julia, the sister of 


the dictator Caesar.— The most important ex* 
teraal events in the reign of Nero were the 
conquest of Armenia by Domitius Corbulo 
[Corbulo], and the insurrection of the Britons, 
which was quelled by Suetonius Paulinus. 
[Paulin us.]— & Eldest son of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, fell a victim to the ambition of 
Sejanus, who resolved to get rid of the sons of 
Germanicus in order to obtain the imperial 
throne for himself. Drusus, the brother of 
Nero, was persuaded to second the designs of 
Sejanus, in hopes that the death of his elder 
brother would Becure him the succession to the 
throne. There was no difficulty in exciting the 
jealousy of Tiberius; and accordingly in aj>. 
29, Nero was declared an enemy of the state, 
was removed to the island of Pontia, and was 
there either starved to death or perished by 
his own hands. (Tac. Ann. iii. 29, iv. 8, 59-67, 
v. 8 ; Dio Cass, lviii. 8.) 

Nertobrxga. 1. ( Valera la Viejo), a town in 
Hispania Baetica, with the surname Concordia 
Julia (Plin. iii. 14 ; Ptol. ii. 4, 18), probably the 
same place which Polybius calls (xxxv. 2) Erco- 
brica (’Epfc4j8puca). — 2. {Abnuna) a town of the 
Celtiberi in Hispania Tarracon. (Ptol. ii. 6, 58). 

Nerulum, a fortified place in Lucania on 
the Via Popilia (Liv..ix. 20). 

Nerva, Uoooeius. 1. M., consul b.c. 86, 
brought about the reconciliation between M. 
Antonius and Octavianus, 40 (App. B.O. v. 60 ; 
Dio Cass, xlviii. 54), and is the same as the 
Cocccius mentioned by Horace (Sat. i. 5, 28).— 
2. M., probably the son of the preceding, and 
grandfather of the emperor Nerva. He was 
consul in a.d. 22. In 88 he resolutely starved 
himself to death, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of Tiberius, whose constant companion he was 
(Too. Ann. iv. 58, vi. 26 ; Dio Cass, lviii. 21). He 
was a celebrated jurist and is often mentioned 
in the Digest. He was notable also as having 
charge of public works under Tiberius, and 
especially of aqueducts (Frontin. Aqvaed. 2). 
He was the originator of the tunnel (Grotta di 
Posilipo) on the road leading from Naples to 
Baiae [Pausilypub]. — 8. M., the son of the 
last, and probably father of the emperor, was 
also a celebrated jurist, and is often cited in the 
Digest under the name of Nerva Filius. — 
4 . M., Roman emperor, a.d. 96-98, was bom at 
Narnia, in Umbria, a.d. 82. He was consul 
with Vespasian, 71, and with Domitian, 90. On 
the assassination of Domitian, in September, 
96, Nerva, who had probably been privy to the 
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conspiracy, was declared emperor at Rome 
by the people and the soldiers, and his ad- 
ministration at once restored tranquility to the 
state. He stopped proceedings against those 
who had been accused of treason, and allowed 
many exiled persons to return to Rome. The 
informers were suppressed by penalties, and 
some were put to death. At the commence- 
ment of his reign, Nerva swore that he 
would put no senator to death ; and he kept his 
word, even when a conspiracy had been formed 
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against his life by Calpumius Croesus. Though 
Nerva was virtuous and humane, he did not pos- 
sess much energy and rigour, and his feeble- 
ness was shown by a mutiny of the Praetorian 
soldiers. The sol- 
diers demanded 
the punishment of 
the assassins of 
Domitian, which 
the emperor at first 
refused, but he was 
obliged to put Pe- 
tronius Secundus 
and Parthenius to 
death, or to permit 
them to be mas- 
sacred by the sol- 
diers. Nerva felt 
his weakness, and 
showed his noble 
character and his 
good sense by ap- 
pointing aB liis 
successor a man 
who possessed both 
vigour and ability 
to direct public 
affairs. He adopted 
as his son and suc- 
cessor, without any 
regard to his own 
kin, M. Ulpius 
Trajanus, who was 
then at the head of an army in Germany. 
Nerva died suddenly on January 27, a.p. 98, at 
the age of sixty-five years. (Dio Cass, lxviii.) 

Nervii, a powerful and warlike people in 
Gallia Belgica, whose territory extended from 
the river SabiB (Sambre) to the Ocean, and 
art of which was covered by the wood Ar- 
uenna. They were divided into Beveral smaller 
tribes, the Centrones, Grudii, Levaci, Pleu- 
moxii and Geiduni. In b.c. 68 they were de- 
feated by Caesar with such slaughter that out 
of 60,000 men capable of bearing arms only 500 
were left. (Caes. B.G. ii. 16, v. 88, vi. 2.) 

Nesactlum, a town in Istria on the Arsis, 
taken by the Bomons b.c. 177 (Liv. xli. 11). 

Nesis ( Nisita ), a small island off the coast of 
Campania between Puteoli and # Neapolis, and 
opposite Mount Pausilypus. It was a favourite 
residence of some of the Boman nobles (Cic. ad 
Att. xvi. 1-4 : Stat. Silv. iii. 1, 148). 

Nessdnis (Ne<rcreoi/fs), a lake in Thessaly, a 
little S. of the river Peneus, and NE. of Larissa, 
is in summer merely a swamp, but in winter is 
not only full of water, but even overflows its 
bonks. Nessonis and the neighbouring lake 
Boebeis were regarded by the ancients as 
remains of the vast lake, which was supposed 
to have covered the whole of Thessaly, till an 
outlet was made for its waters through the 
rocks of Tempe (Strab. p. 480). 

Nesius (N4<jr<ros), a centaur, who carried 
Deianira across the river Evenus, but, attempt- 
ing to run away with her, was shot by Heracles 
with a poisoned arrow, which afterwards be- 
came the cause of his own death. See p. 400, a. 

Nestor (K Scroop), king of Pylos, son of Neleut 
and Chloris, husband of Eurydice and father of 
Pisidice, Polycaste, Perseus, Stratius, Aretus, 
Echephron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and Thrasy- 
medes (Od. iii. 418, 462, 464, xi. 285; Apollod. 
i* 9, 9). Some relate that, after the death of 
Eurydice, Nestor married Anaxibia, the daughter 
of Atreus, and sister of Agamemnon ; but this 
Anaxibii* is elsewhere described as the wife of 
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Strophius, and the mother of Pylades (Paus. 
ii. 29, 4). When Heraoles invaded the country 
of Neleus, and slew his sons, Nestor alone was 
spared, either because he was absent from 
Pylos, or because he had token no part in 
carrying off from Heracles the oxen of Gery- 
ones (II. xi. 692 ; Apollod. ii. 7, 8 ; Pans. iii. 
26, 6). In his youth and early manhood, NeBtor 
was a distinguished warrior. He defeated both 
the Arcadians and EleanB. He took part in 
the fight of the Lapithae against the Centaurs, 
and he is mentioned among the Calydonian 
hunters and the Argonauts (17. i. 260, iv. 819, 
vii. 188, xi. 706, xxiii. 680 ; Ov. Met. viii. 618 ; 
Val. Flacc. i. 880). Although far advanced in 
age, he sailed with the other Greek heroes 
against Troy. Having ruled over three gene- 
rations of men, his advice and authority were 
deeraod equal to those of the immortal gods, and 
he was renowned for his wisdom, his justice, 
and his knowledge of war (17. i. 278, ii. 870, xi. 
627). After the fall of Troy he returned home, 
and arrived safely in PyloB, where Zeus 
granted to him the full enjoyment of old age, 
surrounded by brave Hons (Od. iii. 105, iv. 209). 
Various towns in Peloponnesus, of the name of 
Pylos, laid claim to being the city of Nestor. 
On this point see Neleub. 

Nestdrides (NetrropiSys), i.e. a son of Nestor, 
as Antilochus and Pisistratus. 

Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople A.D. 
428. [See Diet, of Christian Biog .] 

Nest US, sometimes Nessus (N/crros : Meata 
by the Greeks, Karasu by the Turks), a river 
in Thrace, which rises in Mount Bhodope, flows 
SE., and falls into the Aegaeon sea W. of Abdera 
and opposite the island of ThaBOB. The Nestus 
formed the E. boundary of Macedonia from 
the time of Philip and Alexander the Great. 
(Hes. Th. 841 ; Thuc. ii. 69; Strab. p. 881.) 

Nesus. [Oeniadae.] 

NStum (NetlnuB : Noto Antique near Noto), 
a town in Sicily, SW. of Syracuse, and a de- 
pendency of the latter. In Cicero’s time it was 
a foedcrata civitas, and afterwards held Latin 
rights (Cic. Verr. iv. 26, v. 22 ; Ptol. iii. 4, 18). 

Neuri (NeOpox, N evpot), a people of Surma tia 
Europaea, whom Herodotus describes as not of 
Scythian race, though they followed Scythian 
customs. Having been driven out from their 
earlier abodes by a plague of serpents, they 
settled to the Nw. of the sources of the Tyras 
(Dniester). They were Bkilful in enchant- 
ments. (Hdt. iv. 17, 51, 100, 125 ; Mel. ii. 1, 7.) 

Nevirnuxn. [Noviodunum, No. 2.] 

NIoaea (Ni#eaia : Nijccuefc, Ni xaevs, Nicaeen- 
siB, Nicensis). 1. (Iznik, Bu.), one of the most 
celebrated cities of Asia, stood on the E. side 
of the lake Ascania (lenik) in Bithynia (Strab. 
p. 565). Its site appears to have been occupied 
m very ancient times by a town called Attaea, 
and afterwards by a settlement of the Bot- 
tiaeans, called Ancore or Helicore, which was 
destroyed by the Mysians (Steph. B. s.v.). Not 
long after the death of Alexander the Great, 
AntigonuB built on the same spot a city which 
he named after himself, Antigonea ; but Lysi- 
machus soon after changed the name into 
N icaea, in honour of hie wife. Under the kings 
of Bithynia it was often the royal residence, 
and it long disputed with Nicomedia the rank 
of capital of Bithynia. The Boman emperors 
bestowed upon it numerous honours and bene- 
fits, which are recorded on its coins. Its posi- 
tion, at the junction of several of the chief 
roads leading through Asia Minor to Constanti- 
nople, made it the centre of a large traffic. It 
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ip fantoq* in eodesiastioal history m s the seat 
m the great Oecumenical Council which Con- 
stantine oonroked in aj >. 825. In the Tory 
year of the great Council, Nicaea was over- 
thrown by an earthquake, but it was restored 
by the emperor Valens in 868. Under the later 
emperors of the East, Nicaea long served as 
the bulwark of Constantinople against the 
ArabB and Turks: it was taken by the Seljuks 
in 1078, and became the capital of the Sultan 
Soliman ; it was retaken by the First Crusaders 
in 1097. After the taking of Constantinople 
by the Venetians and the Franks, and the 
foundation of the Latin empire there in 1204, 
the Greek emperor Theodoras Lascaris made 
Nicaea the capital of a separate kingdom, in 
which his followers maintained themselves 
with various success against the Latins of Con- 
stantinople on the one side, and the Seljuks of 
Ioonium on the other, and in 1261 regained 
Constantinople. At length, in 1880, Nicaea 
was finally taken by Orchan, the son of the 
founder of the Ottoman empire, Othman. Iznik , 
the modem Nicaea, is a poor village of about 
100 houses; but the double walls of the ancient 
city still remain almost complete, exhibiting 
four large and two small gates. There are also 
the remains of the two moles which formed the 
harbour on the lake, of an aqueduct, of the 
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theatre, and of the gymnasium. — & A city of 
India, on the river Hydaspes (Jelum) built 
by Alexander to commemorate his victory 
over Poras (Arrian, v. 19; Strab. p. 698).— 
8 . A fortress of the Epicnemidian Locrians 
on the sea, near the pass of Thermopylae, 
which it commanded. From its important 
position, it is often mentioned in the wars 
of Greece with Macedonia and with the Ro- 


Phil. ii. 
Pol. x. 
[Nicia.] 


In the former, its betrayal to Philip 

by the Thracian dynast PhalaecuB led to the 
Sacred War, b.c. 846 ; and after various 
changes, it is found, at the time of the wars 
with Borne, in the hands of the Aetolians. (Dem. 
™“ f ’ ■ P* 158; Diod. xvi. 59; Strab. p.426; 

xx . viii * 6 -!-* In Illyria. 
— j 5* [Nteea, Nice), a city on the coast 
of Liguria, a little E. of the river Var ; a colony 
of Massilia, and subject to that city ; hence it 
was considered as belonging to Gaul, though it 
was just beyond the frontier (Strab. pp/180, 
184: Pol. xxxiii. 4 ; Ammian. xv. 11). 

Vioander (Nhcwtyos). 1. King of Sparta, 
son of Charilaus, and father of Theopompus, 
adgned about b.c. 809-770. (Paus. iii. 7, 4.)— 
2. An Aetolian who sought for his country- 
men the alliance of Philip of Macedon and 
Antioohus. He was General of the Aetolian 
League in 190 b.c., and went afterwards as 
ambassador to Borne. (Liv. sxxv. 12, xxxvi. 
29, xxxv iii. 4; PoL xx. 10, xxii. 18.)— 8. A 
v^eek poet, gra mmari an, and physician, was a 
aftive of Claros near Colophon in Ionia, 
fiMmoehe is frequently called a Colophonian. 
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He succeeded his father as one of the heveditajy 
priests of Apollo Clarius (Nioand. AlextpL v. 
11). He appears to have lived about B.c. 185- 
185. Of the numerous works of Nicander only 
two poems are extant : one entitled Theriaca 
(SqpiOfcct), which consists of nearly 1000 hexa- 
meter lines, and treatB of venomous animals 
and the wounds inflicted by them : and another 
entitled Alexiphwrmaca f AA«£ Kpdppaxa), which 
consists of more than 600 hexameter lines, and 
treats of poisons and their antidotes. Among 
the ancients his authority in all matters rela- 
ting to toxicology seems to nave been considered 
high. His works are frequently quoted by 
Pliny, Galen, and other ancient writers. Among 
his lost works was the ‘Erepoiovftfya, which waB 
one of Ovid’s sources for his Metamorphoses. His 
style is harsh and obscure ; and his works are 
now scarcely ever read aB poems , and are only 
consulted by those who are interested in points 
of zoological and medical antiquities. Editions 
by Schneider, who published the Alexiphar - 
maca in 1792, Halae, and the Theriaca in 1816, 
Lips., revised by Keil, 1856. 

Nicanor {Sucdyxp). 1. Son of Parmenion, a 
distinguished officer in the service of Alexander, 
died during the king’s advance into Bactria, 
B.c. 880 TArr. An. i. 4, 14, iii. 21-25; Diod. 
xvii. 57).— 8. A Macedonian officer, who, in the 
division of the provinces after the death of 
Perdiccas (821), obtained the governmont of 
Cappadocia. He attached himself to the party 
of Antigonus, who made him governor of Media 
and the adjoining provinces, which he continued 
to hold until 812, when he was deprived of 
them by Seleucus. (Diod. xviii. 89, xix. 92, 100.) 
— 3. A Macedonian officer under Cassander, by 
whom he was secretly despatched, immediately 
on the death of Antipater, 819, to take the com- 
mand of the Macedonian garrison at Munychia. 
Nicanor arrived at Athens before the news of 
Antipater’s death, and thus obtained possession 
of the fortress. Soon afterwards he surprised the 
Piraeus also, and placed both fortresses in the 
hands of Cassander in 818. Nicanor was after- 
wards despatched by Cassander with a fleet to 
the Hellespont, where he gained a victory over 
the admiral of Polysperchon. On his return to 
Athens he incurred the suspicion of Cassander, 
and was put to death. (Diod. xviii. 64-75; 
Plut. Phoc. 88.) 

Nic&rohus (Nf#copx°s)i the author of thirty- 
eight epigrams in the Greek Anthology, ap- 
pears to have lived at Borne near the beginning 
of the second century of the Christian era. 

Nic&tor, Seleucus. [Seleucus.] 

NicS iN lien) 9 Victory. [Nike.] 

MoiphSrium (Nucri<p6pioy). f. ( Bakkah ), a 
fortified town of Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, 
near the mouth of the river Bilecha (elBeiikh), 
and due S. of Edessa, built by order of Alex- 
ander, and probably completea under Seleucus. 
It is doubtless the same place as the OallinlCUS 
or Callinloum (KaKKivucos or - ok ), the fortifica- 
tions of which were repaired by Justinian. Its 
name was again changed to Leontdp51is, when 
it was adorned with fresh buddings by the 
Emperor Leo. (Strab. p. 747; Ptol. vii. 1, 12; 
Procop. Aed. iL 7.)— 8. A fortress on the Pro- 
pontis, belonging to the territory of Pergamum. 

Nlc6ph6rius (N uai<f>6pios), a river of Armenia 
Major, on which Tigranes built his residence 
Tigranocerta. It was a tributary of the 
Upper Tigris; probably the Centrztes, or a 
small tributary of it. (Tao. Ann. xv. 4.) 

Kio6ph6nxs (Nuerjftxfpos). t Callistui Xaa- 
thopulns, the author of the BcdesiastioeU Mi* 


mm& nicias m 

ian t wet bom in the latter part of the thirteenth and was constantly opposed by Alcibiades, 
oentury, and died about 1860. Edited by who had now become the leader of tiie popular 
Dncaeus, Paris, 1680,2 vols. foL— 8* Gregoras. party. In 416, the Athenians resolved on 
[Gbbgobab.}-~-8. Patriarch*, originally the sending their great expedition to Sicily, and 
notary or chief secretary of state to the em- appointed Nicias, Alcibiades and Lamaohua to 
peror Constantine V., was raised to the patri- the command. Nicias disapproved of the ex- 
archate of Constantinople in 806. He was pedition altogether, and did all that he could to 
deposed in 816, and died in 828. Several of divert the Athenians from this course. But his 
his works have come down to us, of which the representations produced no effect ; and he set 
most important is entitled Breviariwm Histo - sail for Sicily with his colleagues. Alcibiades 
rtcttm, a Byzantine history, extending from 602 was soon afterwards recalled [Alcibxadeb] ; and 
to 770. Edited by Gedner, 1882. the sole command was thus virtually left in the 

Nicer ( Neckar j, a river in Germany falling hands of Nicias. His early operations were 
into the Rhine at the modern Mannheim attended with success. He defeated the Syra- 
(1mm. Marc, xxviii. 2 ; Auson. Momll. 428). cusans in the autumn, and employed the winter 
Nioer&tus (Nuetiporos). 1. Father of Ni- in securing the co-operation of several of the 
ciab, the celebrated Athenian general. — 2. Son of Greek cities, and of the Sioel tribes in the 
Nicias, put to death by the Thirty Tyrants, to island. In the spring of next year he re- 
whom lids great wealth was no doubt a tempts- newed his attacks, seized Epipolae, and com- 
tion. — 8. A Greek writer on plants, one of the xnenced the circumvallation of Syracuse, 
followers of Asclepiades of Bithynia. About this time Lamachus was slain, in a 

NioStas (Nucf}ras). 1. Acominatus, also called skirmish under the walls. All the attempts 
Choniates, because he was a native of Chonae, of the Syracusans to Btop the circum- 
formerly Colossae, in Phrygia, one of the most vallation failed. The works were nearly corn- 
important Byzantine historians, lived in the pleted, and the doom of Syracuse seemed 
latter half of the 12th, and the former half sealed, when Gylippus, the Spartan, arrived in 
of the 18th centuries. He was present at the Sicily. [Gylippus. J The tide of success now 
capture of the city by the Latins in 1204, of turned; and Nicias found himself obliged to 
which he has given us a faithful description, send to Athens for reinforcements, and re- 
He escaped to Nicaea, where he died about quested at the same time that another com- 
1216. The history of Nicetas consists of ten dis- mander might be sent to supply his place, as 
tinct works, each of which contains one or more his feeble health rendered him unequal to the 
books, of which there are twenty-one, giving the discharge of his duties. The Athenians voted 
history of the emperors from 1118 to 1206. reinforcements, which were placed under the 
Editions by Bekker, Bonn, 1885 ; by Migne, command of Demosthenes and Eurymedon ; 
Paris, 1866. — 2. Eugenianus, lived probably but they would not allow Nicias to resign his 
towards the end of the 12th century, and wrote command. Demosthenes, upon his arrival in 
The History of the Lives of Brasilia and Sicily (418), made a vigorous effort to recover 
CharicleSy which is the worst of the Greek ro- Epipolae, which the Athenians had lost. He 
mances that have come down to us. Published was nearly successful, but was finally driven 
for the first time by Boissonade, Paris, 1819. back with severe less. Demosthenes now 
Nieia (Enza), a tributary of the Po in Gallia deemed any further attempts against the city 
Cisalpina. hopeless, and therefore proposed to abandon 

Nicias (Nucfos). 1. A celebrated Athenian the siege and return to Athens. To thiB 
general during the Peloponnesian war, was the Nicias would not consent. He professed to 
son of Nioer&tuB, from whom he inherited a stand in dread of the Athenians at home ; but 
large fortune. His property was valued at 100 he appears to have had reasons for believing 
talents. (Xen. Mem. ii. 6, 2 ; Lys. Arist. Bon . that a party amongst the Syracusans them- 
47 ; Athen. p. 272.) From this cause, combined selves were likely in no long time to facilitate 
with his unambitious character, and his aver- the reduction of the oity. But meantime 
sion to all dangerouB innovations, he naturally fresh Buccours arrived for the Syracusans ; 
belonged to the party of the aristocracy. He sickness was making ravages among the Athe- 
was several times associated with Pericles as nion troops, and at lehgth Nicias himself saw 
strategus ; and his great prudence and high the necessity of retreating. Secret orders were 
character gained for him considerable influence, given that everything should be in readiness 
On the death of Pericles he came forward more for departure, when an eclipse of the moon 
openly as the opponent of Cleon, and the other happened. The credulous superstition of Nicias 
demagogues of Athens ; but from his military led to the total destruction of the Athenian 
reputation, the mildness of his character, his armament. The soothsayers interpreted the 
honesty and uprightness of character, and the event as an injunction from the gods that they 
liberal use which he made of his great wealth, should not retreat before the next full moon, 
he was looked upon with respect by all classes and Nicias resolutely determined to abide by 
of Ihe citizens. He was a man of strong their decision. The Syracusans resolved to 
religious feeling, and Aristophanes ridicules him bring the enemy to an engagement, and in a 
in the Equites for his timidity and superstition decisive naval battle defeated the Athenians. 
(Eq. 28, 80, 112, 868). ms characteristic They were now masters of the harbour, and the 
caution was the distinguishing feature of his Athenians were reduced to the necessity of 
military career; and his military operations making a desperate effort to escape. The 
were almost always successful (Thuc. iii. 51, Athenians were again decisively defeated ; and 
91, iv. 42, 180). He frequently commanded the having thus lost their fleet, they were obliged 
Athenian armies during the earlier years of to retreat by land. They were pursued by the 
the Peloponnesian war. After the death of enemy, and were finally compelled to surrender. 
Cleon (b.o. 422) he exerted all his influence to Both Nicias and Demosthenes were put to 
bring about a peace, which was concluded in death by the Syracusans. (Thuc. vi. vii. ; Plat, 
the following year (421), (Thuc. v. 16-24). For Nicias ; Diod. xii. 88 ff.)— 8. The physician of 
the next few yean Nicias used all his efforts to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who offered to the 
induce the Athenians to preser ve the peace, Roman consul to poison the king, for a ©ertam 
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reward. Fabricius not only rejected hie base wmch the emperor oalled Nicolai — a name by 
offer with indignation, but immediately sent which it continued to be known down to the 
him back to Pyrrhus with notice of his Middle Ages. Nicolaus rose so high in the 
treachery. He is sometimes, but erroneously, favour of Augustus, that he was on more than 
called Cmeas. (Gell. iii.8; Zonar. ii. 48.)— 8. A one occasion of great Bervioe to Herod, when 
Coan grammarian, who lived at Rome in the the emperor was incensed against the latter, 
time <3 Cicero, with whom he waB intimate (Pint. Symp. viii. 4 ; Athen. p. 662 ; Suid. s.v.) 
(Cic. ad Att. vii. 8 ; Suet. Gramm. 14).— 4. A Nicolaus wrote a large number of works, of 
celebrated Athenian painter, flourished about which the most important were : (1) A Life of 
B.c. 820. He was the most distinguished himself, of which a considerable portion is still 
disciple of Euphranor. His works Beem to extant. (2) A universal history, which consisted 
have been all painted in encaustic. One of his of 144 books, of which we have only a few frag- 
greateBt paintings was a representation of the ments. (8) A Life of Augustus, from which we 
infernal regions as described by Homer. He have some extracts made by command of Con- 
refused to sell this picture to Ptolemy, although stantine Porphyrogenitus. He also wrote oom- 
the price offered for it was 60 talents. (Plin. mentaries on Aristotle, and other philosophical 
xxxv. 180-188 ; Diet, of Ant . art. Pictura.) works, and was the author of several tragedies 
Nioooh&res (NucoxdpTjs), an Athenian poet of and comedies : Stobaeus has preserved a 
the Old Comedy, the son of Philonides, was fragment of one of his comedies, extending to 
contemporary with Aristophanes (Suid. s.v.). forty-four lines. Edition of his fragments by 
Nie6elei (NucoxAfc). 1. King of Salamis Orelli, Lips. 1804 ; Dindorf, Mist. Gr. 1870. 
in Cyprus, son of Evagoras, whom he sue- Nicomachui (N ucdfiaxos). 1. A ypawutrtbs 
ceeded b.c. 874. Isocrates addressed him a at Athens employed to transcribe the laws 
long panegyric upon his father's virtues, for of Solon, with which he tampered for his 
which Nicocles rewarded the orator with the own gain by bribes. He was in exile 
magnificent present of twenty talents. Scarcely during the rule of the Thirty, after which he 
any particulars are known of the reign of returned, and was prosecuted for misconduct 
Nicocles. He is Baid to have perished by a in his transcription of the laws. (Lys. c. 

Nicom . ; Xen. Hell. i. 7, 86.)— 2. Father of 
Aristotle. [See p. 116, a.]— 3. Son of Aristotle 
by the slave Herpyllis. He was himself a 
philosopher, and wrote some philosophical 
works. A portion of Aristotle’s writings bears 
the name oi Nicomachean Ethics [p. 118]. — 4. 
Called Gerase?iu8 i from hiB native place, 
Gerasa in Arabia, was a Pythagorean, and the 
Coin of Cyprus, struck by Nicocles about b.c. 874. writer of a Life of Py thag oras, now lost. Hi«t 
Obv., BA, female he^ weuing the taenia ; rev., HI, head j s inferred from his mention of Thrasyllus, 

of Aphrodite, turreted. who Tibe riuB. He on arith _ 

violent death, but neither the period nor metic and music; and two of his works on 
circumstances of this event are recorded. (Isocr. these subjects are still extant. The work on 
Evagoras ; Diod. xv. 47.)— 2. Prince or ruler arithmetic is edited by Nobbe, Lips. 1828 ; 
of Paphos, in Cyprus, during the period which Hoche, 1868. The work on music was printed 
followed the death of Alexander. He was at by Meursius in his collection, Lugd. Bat. 1616, 
first one of those who took part with Ptolemy and in the collection of MeibomiuB, Amst. 
against Antigonus ; but having subsequently 1662.— 6. Of Thebes, a celebrated painter, was 
entered into secret negotiations with Anti- the elder brother and teacher of the great 
gonus, he was compelled by Ptolemy to put an painter Aristides. He flourished b.c. 860, and 
end to his own life, 810. (Diod. xix. 69, xx. 21.) onwards. He was an elder contemporary of 
—8. Tyrant of Sicyon, was deposed by Aratus, Apelles and Protogenes. He is frequently 
after a reign of only four months, 251 (Plut. mentioned by the ancient writers in terms of 
Arat. 8 ; Pans. ii. 8, 8). the highest praise. Cicero says that in his 

Nieoorfion (NncoirptW), king of Salamis in works, as well as in those of Ecbion, Proto- 
Cyprus, at the time of Alexander’s expedition genes and Apelles, a perfect method had been 
into Asia. After the death of Alexander he attained. (Cic. Brut. 18, 70; Plin. xxxv. 108.) 
took port with Ptolemy against Antigonus, and Nle6m6des (N uco/a^s). 1. I., king of Bi- 
was entrusted by Ptolemy with the chief com- thynia, was the eldest son of Zipoetes, whom he 
mand over the whole island. Nicocreon is Baid succeeded b.c. 278. With the assistance of the 
to have ordered the philosopher Anaxarchus to Gauls, whom he invited into Asia, he defeated 
be pounded to death in a stone mortar, in and put to death his brother Zipoetes, who had 
revenge for an insult which the latter had for some time held the independent sovereignty 
offered the king, when he visited Alexander at of a considerable part of Bithynia. The rest of 
Tyre. (Diod. xix. 69-79; Cic. Tuse. ii. 22, 62; his reign appears to have lien undisturbed, 
Dire. Laert. ix. 69.) and under his sway Bithynia rose to a high 

Niool&US Chaloooondyles. [Chalcocondy- degree of power and prosperity. He founded 
LSS.1 the city of Nicomedia, which he made the 

NlOOlftus DamaacSnus, a Greek historian, capital of his kingdom. The length of his 
and an intimate friend both of Herod the reign » uncertain, but he probably died about 
Great and of Augustus. He was, as his name 250. (Liv. xxxviii. 16 ; Memn. 16-22.) He was 
indicates, a native of Damascus, and a son of succeeded by his son Zxelas.— 2. II., sumamed 
Antipater and Stratonioe. He received an Epiphanes, king of Bithynia, reigned b.c. 
excellent education, and he carried on his 149-91. He was the son and successor of 
philosophical studies in common with Herod, at Prusias II., and fourth in descent from the 
whose court he resided. In b.o. 18 he accom- preceding. He was brought up atRome, where 
ponied Herod on a visit to Augustus at Rome ; he succeeded in gaining the favour of the 
on which occasion Augustus made Nicolaus a I senate (Liv. xlv. 44). Prusias, in consequence, 
p res en t of the finest fruit of the palm-tree, I become jealous of his son, and sent secret 
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mstruotions for his assassination. The plot 
was revealed to Nicomedes, who thereupon 
returned to Asia, and declared open war 
against his father. Prusias was deserted by 
bis subjects, and was put to death by order of 
his son, 149. (App. Mithr. 4-7; Just, xxxiv. 4 ; 
Strab. p. 624.) Of the long and tranquil reign 
of Nicomedes few events have been transmitted 
to us. He courted the friendship of the Bo- 
mans. whom he assisted in the war against 
Aristonicus, 181. He subsequently obtained 
possession of Paphlagonia, and attempted to 
gain Cappadocia, by marrying Laodice, the 
widow of Ariarathes VI. He was, however, 
expelled from Cappadocia by Mithridates ; 
and he was also forced by the Homans to 
abandon Paphlagonia, when they deprived 
Mithridates of Cappadocia (Just, xxxviii. 1). 
— 3. III., sumamed Philopatob, king of 
Bithynia (91-74), son and successor of Nico- 
medes II. Immediately after his accession, he 
was expelled by MithridateB, who set up 
against him his brother Socrates ; but he was 
restored by the Romans in the following year 
(90). At the instigation of the Romans, 
Nicomedes now proceeded to attack the do- 
minions of Mithridates, who expelled him a 
second time from his kingdom (88). This was 
the immediate occasion of the first Mithridatic 



Nicomedes III., King of Bithynia., b.C. 91-74. 

Obv., head of Nicomedes III.; rrv., Baxiaeuz Eni+ANOYX 
N1KOMI1AOY; Zeus with nceptre, holding out wreath; 
eagle on thunderbolt. Date 814 of Bithynian and Pontic 
era, which began B.c. 297. Therefore date of coin b.c. 88. 

war ; at the conclusion of which (84) Nicomedes 
was again reinstated in his kingdom. He 
reigned nearly ten years after this second re- 
storation. Caesar, aB a young man, was sent to 
his court by M. Minucius Thermus, b.c. 81. (Plut. 
Coes. i. ; Suet. Jul. 2, 49 ; p. 181, b.) He died 
at the beginning of 74, and, having no children, 
by his will bequeatlied his kingdom to the 
Roman people (App. Mithr . 7-19 ; Plut. Sull. 
22, 24 ; Eutrop. vi. 6). 

Nieomedla (Noco/u^Sela: N* xofaiMs, fem. Nt- 
KOfri-fiiaaa : Izmid or Ienikmid , Ru.), a cele- 



brated city of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, built by 
king Nicomedes I. (b.c. 264), at the NE. corner 
of the Sinus Astacenus (Gulf of Izmdd : comp. 
Abtacto). It was the chief residence of the 
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kings of Bithynia, and it soon became one of 
the most splendid eities of the then known 
world. Under the Romans it was a colony, 
and a favourite residence of several of the 
later emperors, especially of Diooletian and 
Constantine the Great. Though repeatedly 
injured by earthquakes, it was always restored 
by the munificence of the emperors. (Strab. p. 
568; Paus. v. 12, 5; Viet. Gaea. 89; Amm. 
Marc. xxii. 9, 12.) Like its neighbour and 
rival, Nicaea, it occupies an important place 
in the wars against the Turks ; it is also me- 
morable in history as the Beene of Hannibal's 
death. It was the birthplace of Arrian. 

Eicon (Nf«c«v), a Tarentine, who put Taren- 
tum in the handB of Hannibal, in b.c. 212, was 
killed when the Romans recovered the city, 209 
(Liv. xxv. 8, xxvi. 89, xxvii. 16 ; Pol. viii. 26). 

NicOnia or Niodnlum, a town in Soythia on 
the Tyros {Dniester), (Strab. p. 806). 

Niodphon and Nicophron (N iko<Pwv, N<«rJ- 
an Athenian comic poet, a contemporary 
of Aristophanes (Suid. s.v. ; Atlien. p. 126). 

NioSpolis {Nik6to\is: KikovoKItjis, Nicopo- 
litanus). 1. (. Pdleoprevyza , Ru.), a city at the 
SW. extremity of Epirus, on the point of land 
which forms the N. side of the entrance to the 
Gulf of Ambracia, opposite to Actium. It was 
built by Augustus in memory of the battle of 
Actium, and was peopled from Ambracia, 
Anactorium, and other neighbouring cities, and 



Coin of NicopoliB in Epirus. 

Obv ., head of Augustus ; [k]tixma kaixap. a.; rev., Niks; 
1EPA NIKOnOA. 


also from Aetolia. Augustus also built a temple 
of Apollo on a neighbouring hill, and founded 
games in honour of the god, which were held 
every fifth year. [See map, p. 14.] The city was 
received into the Amphictyonic League in place 
of the Dolopes. It is spoken of both as a 
libera civitas and as a colony. (Dio Cass. li. 
12; Suet. Aug. 12, 18; Strab. p. 824; Paus. v. 
28, vi. 18, x. 88 ; Tac. Ann. v. 10.) It bad a 
considerable commerce and extensive fisheries. 
It was made the capital of Epirus by Constan- 
tine, and its buildings were restored both by 
Julian and by Justinian.— 2. ( Nicopoli ), a city 
of Moesia Inferior, on the Danube, built by 
Trajan in memory of a victory over the Dacians, 
and celebrated as the scene of the great defeat 
of the Hungarians and Franks by the sultan 
Bajazet, on Sept. 28, 1896 (Amm. Marc. zxzi. 
5).— 8. {Enderee), a city of Armenia Minor, on 
or near the Lycus, and not far from the sources 
of the Halys, founded by Pompey on the spot 
where he gained his first victory over Mithri- 
dates: a flourishing place in the time of 
Augustus: restored by Justinian (Strab. p. 
555, App. Mithr. 101, 105; Bell Alex . 86). 
—4. A city in the NE. comer of Cilicia, near 
the junction of the Taurus and Amanus^— 5. 
{Kara, Kiaaaera , or Caesar's Castle , Ru.), a 
city of Lower Egypt, about two or three miles 
E. of Alexandria, on the canal between Alexan- 
dria and Canopus, was built by Augustus in 
memory of the last victory over Antonins. 
Here also, as at NicopoliB opposite to Actium, 
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i founded a temple of Apollo, with 
i every fifth year. It seems to have be- 
come a mere suburb of Alexandria. (Strab. p. 
796 ; Dio Cam. Ii. 11.) — 6. (Nevrekvp), a town 
in Thraoe, at the month of the Nestas. 

Hioostr&tus (Nu t6<rrparos), the youngest of 
the three sons of Aristophanes, was himself a 
oomio poet. His plays belonged both to the 
Middle and the New Comedy. (Athen. pp. 108, 
118, 980, 697.) 

Vigeir, Nigir, or JTigris (Niyup, N(yip, a 
compounded form of the word Oeir or Oir, which 
seems to be a native African term for a river in 
general), changed, by a confusion which was the 
more easily made on account of the colour of 
the people of the region, into the Latin word 
Vigor, a great river, vaguely conceived by 
Greek and Roman geographers in the interior 
of Western Aethiopia from reports of river 
basins in that direction. They refer chiefly to 
the rivers called Joli-ba , Quorra , and Niger , 
though nothing can have been known of its 
actual course as far as the Atlantic. As early 
as the time of Herodotus, we find a statement 
concerning a river of the interior of Libya 
which seems identical with the Nigeir or 
Quorra [Nasamoneb.] Herodotus, like his 
informants, inferred from the courae of the 
river, and from the crocodiles in it, that it was 
the Nile ; but it can hardly be any river but 
the Quorra. The opinion that the Niger was 
a W. branch of the Nile prevailed very gener- 
ally in ancient times ; but by no means univer- 
sally. Pliny giveB the same account in a very 
confused manner, and makes the Nigris (as he 
calls it) the boundary between N. Africa and 
Aethiopia. ThiB confusion probably arose from 
the name being used of more than one of the 
larger rivers flowing S. from the Atlas fcf. 
Ger]. Pliny, however, makeB it join the Nile 
(v. 80, viii. 77). Ptolemy makes the Nigeir rise 
not far from its real source (allowing for the 
imperfect observations on which his numerical 
latitudes and longitudes are founded) and adds, 
what modern discoveries render a very remark- 
able statement, that a branch of the Nigeir 
oommnnicates with the lake Libya (AijSiWj), 
which he places in the position of lake 
Tchad. The Tchadda, therefore, represents the 
branch of the Nigeir spoken of bv Ptolemy, 
whose informants, however, inverted the direc- 
tion of its stream. It is further remarkable 
that Ptolemy places on the Nigeir a city named 
Thamondocana in the exact position of Tim- 
buetoo , and that the length of the river com- 
puted from his position agrees very nearly with 
its real length. (Ptol. iv. 6, 14 ; cf. Strab. p. 826 ; 
Mel.iii. 19, 9.) The error of connecting the Niger 
and the Nile revived after the time of Ptolemy. 

Vigor, C. Peeeennlus, was governor of Syria 
in the reign of Conunodns, on whose death he 
was saluted emperor by the legions in the East, 
aj>. 198. But in the following year he was de- 
feated and put to death by Septimius Severua. 
(Dio Cass, lxxii. 8, lxxiii. 18, lxxiv. 6 ; Sport. 
Peeeenn. Niger.) 

Niglra (Nrycipa, Ptol.), a city on the N. of the 
river Nigeir, ana the capital of the Nigrxtae. 

Nigir [Nigeir.] 

Vigritae or -6tes (Niypirm, NrypiToi A f0fo- 
to , Xlyprrrts), according to the meaning of the 
native word, was ‘the river-people.’ They 
dwelt in the basin of the upper Niger. (Strab. 
pp.181, 896: Ptol iv. 6, 18.) 

Vijgrltis Locus (N typins hlfivrf), a lake in 
M be interior of Africa, out of which Ptolemy 
represents the river Nigir as flowing. The 
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lake Debu, S. el Timhuoioo, though not ado-' , 
ally the source of the Niger, is probably the lake 
referred to. (Ptol. iv. 6, 97.) 

Nik* (N fa*), called Victoria by the Romans, 
the goddess of victory, is described as a 
daughter of the giant Pallas and Styx, and as 
a sister of Zelns (zeal), Cratos (strength], and 
Bia (force). (Hes. Th. 882.) It is probable 
that in earlier mythology she was rather an 
attribute of one or other of the greater deities 
than a separate personality: especially on 
attribute of Athene at Athens. In the develop- 
ment of the myth comes the story that when 
Zeus began the fight against the Titans, and 
called upon the gods for assistance, Nike and 
her two sisters were the first who came for- 
ward, and Zeus, as a reward for their zeal, 



caused them ever after to live with him in 
Olympus (Hes. l.c . ; Apollod. i. 2, 2). She is 
often represented in ancient works of art, 
especially with other divinities, such as Zeus 
and Athene, and with conquering heroes, whoso 
horses she guides. She is shown as a winged 
figure and often carries a palm or a wreath. 
Sometimes she is raising or deoorating a trophy. 
A favourite attitude in the Roman period 
showed Nike holding a shield on which she is 
inscribing a record of victory. When she is 
represented as an attribnte of a' great deity, 
Zens or Athene, she is a small winged figure 
supported in the hand of the god. On Greek 
vases it is common to denote the successful 
issue of any sort of contest by a winged figure 
of Victory hovering above. Among the famous 
statueB of Nike were that of Paeonius at Olym- 
pia mentioned by Pans. v. 10, 26 — and the 
greater part of the figure is still extant there ; 
the statue from Somothrace, now in the 
Louvre, if the restoration (partly based on a 
coin of Demetrius) is right, formerly blowing 
a trumpet held in the right hand. For Athene- 
Nike see p. 189, a, and for her temple at AthenB 
(Nike-Apteros) see p. 18, a. At Rome there was 
an ancient worship of Viotoria (apparently 
equivalent to that of the Sabine goddess 
Vacuva) on the Palatine (Liv. xxix. 14 ; Dioays. 
i. 82). Moreover as one of the Indigetes, Vice- 
Pota (» Victoria) was worshipped Tp. 448, a]. 
Another temple of Victory was dedicated ha 
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the Bamnite i pars, B.C. 904 (Lit. x. 88). The 
great statue of Nike by Paeonius at. Olympia 
has been in part recovered. [Paeonius.] A 
famous statue of Victory was set up by Augus- 
tns in the Curia Julia (Suet. Aug. 100 ; Dio 
Cass. li. 22). The figures of Victory repre- 



Viotoria. (Bronie Victory in British Mnseum ; from 
Borne. A little over full sise.) 

sented in Greek fashion appear frequently on 
Homan coins, medals, and monuments. 

NilfLpfilis or NIlus (Nelh ov ic6kis, N e?Aos), a 
city of the HeptanomiB, or Middle Egypt, in the 
Nomos Heracleopolites, was built on an island 
in the Nile, 20 geographical miles NE. of Hera- 
cleopolis. There was a temple here in which, 
as throughout Egypt, the river Nile was wor- 
shipped ub a god. (Ptol. v. 6, 57.) 

NUU8 (Ne?Aos : Nile), the great river of Egypt. 
The origin of the word is probably the Semitic 
Naharox Nahal , meaning river. In Homer 
the river is called Atyvrrros ( Od . iii. 800, iv. 
477) ; but the name NeiAos occurs in Hesiod 
(Th. 888), and Hecataeus {Fr. 279). This river, 
one of the most important in the world, flows 
through a channel which forms a sort of cleft 
extending N. and S. through the high rocky 
and sandy land of NE. Africa. After leaving 
the great lakes, the discovery of which belongs 
to recent years, the Nile haB a course in the 
general direction of NNE. as far as Khartum, 
when this main branoh, which is called the 
Bdhr-el-Abiad, i.e. White River, receives 
another large river, the Bahr-el-Asrek , i.e. 
Blue River, the sources of which are in the 
highlands of Abyssinia : this is the middle 
branch of the Nile system, the Astapus of the 
ancients. The third, or E. branch, called 
Tacazze, the Abtabobas of the ancients, rises 
also in the highlands of Abyssinia in about 11° 
40' N. lat, and 89° 40' E. long., and joins the 
Nile (i.e. the main stream formed by the union 
of the Abiad and the Asrek), in 17° 45' N. lat., 
and about 84° 5' E. long. : the point of junction 
was the apex of the island of Mbboe. Here 
the united river is about two miles broad. 
Hence it flows through Nubia * in a magnificent 
rocky valley, falling over six cataracts, the 
N.-most of which, called the First Catardct (i.e. 
to a person going up the river), is and has 
always been the 8. boundary of Egypt. Of its 
course from this point to its junction with the 
Mediterranean a sufficient general description 
has been given under Aegyptijs (p. 21). The 
branches into which it parted at the S. point 48 
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the Delta were, in ancient timee, three in num- 
ber, and these again parted into seven (whence 
the epithets iwrdiropos, Mosch. ii. 51 ; septem- 
plex , Ov. Met v. 187 ; septemgeminus , Catull. 
xi. 7), of which, Herodotus tells us, five were 
natural and two artificial. These seven mouths 
were nearly all named from cities which stood 
upon them : they were colled, proceeding from 
E. to W., the Pnlusiac, the Tanitio or Baltic, 
the Mendesian, the Phatnitio or Pathmetic or 
Bucolic, the Sebennytic, the Bolbitic or Bolbi- 
tine, and the Canobio or Canopic. (Hdt. ii. 17 ; 
Scylax, p. 48; Strab. p. 801; Diod. i. 88; Ptol. 
iv. 5, 10 ; Plin. v. 84 ; Mel. i. 9, 9.) Through 
the alterations caused by the alluvial depo- 
sits of the river, they have now all shifted 
their positions, or dwindled into little channels, 
except two, and these are much diminished, 
namely, the Damiat mouth on the E. and the 
Rosetta mouth on the W. Of the canals con- 
nected with the Nile in the Delta, the most 
celebrated were the Canobic, which connected 
the Canobic mouth with the lake Mareotis and 
with Alexandria, and that of Ptolemy (after- 
wards called that of Trajan) which connected 
the Nile at the beginning of the Delta with the 
bay of Heroopolis at the head of the Bed Sea : 
the formation of the latter is ascribed to king 
Necho, and its repair and improvement succes- 
sively to Darius the son of Hystapes, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and Trajan. [See p. 21, b.] That 
the Delta (and indeed the whole alluvial soil of 
Egypt) haB been created by the Nile cannot be 
doubted ; but the present small rate of deposit 
proves that the formation must have been 
made long before the historical period. From 
the dark alluvial soil came the native name of 
Egypt, Chemi or Katnit , ‘the black land’: 
whence, perhaps, the erroneous notion that tbe 
name NctXos- meant ‘ black.’ The periodical rise 
of the river has been spoken of under Aegyp- 
tus. It has been ascertained from the ancient 
records on the rocks of Semneh of the inunda- 
tions that in the 12th dynasty (2800 b.c.), the 
rise of the Nile was twenty-Beven feet above its 
highest point in our own time, and its average 
rise twelve feet above the present average. The 
difference seems to have been caused by. the 
giving way of the rocks at Silsilis, and the result 
was to deprive the plains of Ethiopia above 
that point of much of their fertility. It was in 
the same dynasty that the great works for 
water-storage were carried out in the Fayum. 
[See Moebis Lacus. 1 The ancient theories 
concerning this periodic rise, caused by tropical 
rains in the interior, may be found in Hat. ii. 
19-26 (cf. Plin. v. 58). It was not an uncommon 
error in later Greek and Homan geographers to 
describe the Nile as having its sources some- 
where in Western Africa (Plin. v. 51, viii. 77 ; 
Dio Gass. lxxv. 18 ; Bolin. 85). But it was well 
known that the sources of the Nile were a pro- 
blem as insoluble as they have remained till 
quite recent years (Hor. Od. iv. 14, 45). 
Greek writers noted that the Egyptians deified 
the Nile, and took the utmost care to preserve 
its water from pollution (Hdt. ii. 101 ; Diod. i. 
6-26). The famous statue (now in the Vatican) 
of the Nile as a river-god is a reclining figure of 
majestio appearance, pillowed on a spnynx,and 
holding a comuoopia ; sixteen children, repre- 
senting branches and affluents, play around; 
the sacred crocodile and the ichneumon are 
below. It is a design of the Hellenistic period. 

Minus, or Minus, the reputed founder of the 
city of Ninus or Nineveh. An aooount is given 
under Seiqbamis. (Of . Absybia.) 
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Blaus or mans, Nlnlvi (Hdt. i. 198, ii. 160, 
Wants ; Assyr. Ninua; O. T. Nineveh; LXX 
Nivc^i), Niv«vf ; Tac. Aran. xii. 18, Ninas ; Ptol. 
viii. SI NtVos ^ koI Nivc t/f ; Amm, Maro. xviii. 7, 
Ninive ; Lacan, iii. 216, NInaus), the capital of 
the Assyrian monarchy, stood on the E. side of 
the Tigris, at the npper part of its coarse, in the 
district of Ataria. For the early history of the 
monarchy see Assybia. Nineveh became the 
capital of the Assyrian kings in the reign of 
Rimmon-mirari (known to the Greeks as Ninus) 
about 1880 n.c., replacing the older capital 
Assur on the Zab (which was called Kalakh in 
Hebrew and Larissa in Xenophon, and is now 
marked by the rains of Nimrud). Nineveh is 
said by Strabo to have been larger than Baby- 
lon, and Diodorus (who incorreotly places it on 
the Euphrates), describes it as an oblong quad- 
rangle of 160 stadia by 90, making the circuit 
of the walls 480 stadia (more than 66 statute 
miles) ; if so, the city was twice as large as 
London together with its suburbs. (Strab. p. 
787 ; Diod. ii. 8, 7.) But the statements of 
Diodorus on this subject cannot have much 
weight. A more correct estimation gives about 
eight and a half miles for its circumference 
exclusive of suburbs. The walls of Nineveh are 
described as 100 feet high, and thick enough to 
allow three chariots to pass each other on them : 
with 1600 towers, 200 feet in height. The city 
is said to have been entirely destroyed by fire 
when it was taken by the Modes and Babylo- 
nians, about B.c. 606. In the time of Xenophon 
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tions in an almost unknown character, called, 
from its shape, cuneiform or arrow-headed. 
Since the year 1848 those shapeless mounds 
have been shown to contain the remains of 
great palaces, on the wallB of which the scenes 
of Assyrian life and the records of Assyrian 
conquests are sculptured; while the efforts 
which had long been made to decipher the 
cuneiform inscriptions found in Persia and* 
Babylonia, as well as Assyria, have been 
crowned with remarkable success and have 
given the means of ascertaining the early 
history and the religion of Assyria. The excava- 
tions conducted by Sir H. Layard and M. Botta 
in 1848, 1846, brought to light the sculptured 
remains of immense palaces, not only at the 
traditional site of Nineveh — namely, Kouyunjik 
and Nebbi- Yunus , opposite to Mosul , and at 
Khorsabad , about ten miles to the NNE. — but 
also in a mound, 18 miles lower down the river, 
in the tongue of land between the Tigris and 
the Great Zab , which still bears the name of 
Nimrud [see above.J These excavations have 
been pursued at various times Bince, especially 
in 1876. Many pieces of sculpture obtained 
from the ruins may be seen in the British 
Museum. 

Ninjfes (Ntvtas), son of Ninus and Semiramis. 
See Semibamis. 

NI5b6 (Naf/ty). 1. Daughter of Tantalus by 
the Pleiad Taygete or the Hyad Dione (Ov. 
Met. vi. 174 ; Hyg. Fab. 9). She was the sister 
of Pelops, and the wife of Amphion, king of 
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the ruins, then completely desolate, were called 
Mespila. Xenophon (An. iii. 4, 10) describes 
the walls as of brick, built on a foundation of 
\(0os KoyxvKtdrris (apparently indusial lime- 
stone). He gives the circuit as six parasangs 
(about 20 miles), which probably included the 
ruined villages in the suburbs. The site is 
mentioned by Arrian (Ind. 42), and Nineveh is 
classed among old ruined cities by Pausanias 
(viii. 88, 2). A Roman colony, however, was 
established on or near its site, and called Ninus 
or Niniva Claudiopolis (see Tac. Ann. xii. 18 ; 
Amm. Maro. xviii 7 ; and coins of Trajan, Maxi- 
minus, Severus, and Gordian). Of all the 
neat cities of the world none was thought to 
have been more utterly lost than the capital of 
Assyria. Tradition pointed out a few shapeless 
moulds opposite Mosul on the Upper Tigris, as 
all that remained of Nineveh; ana a few frag- 
ments of masonry were occasionally dug up 
•here and elsewhere in Assyria, bearing inscrip- 


Thebes, by whom she became the mother of six 
sons and six daughters. Being proud of the 
number of her children, she deemed herself 
superior to Leto, who had given birth to only 
two children. Apollo and Artemis, indignant 
at such presumption, slew all her children with 
their arrows. For nine days their bodies lay 
in their blood without anyone burying them, 
for Zeus had changed the people into stones ; 
but on the tenth day the gods themselves 
buried them. Niobe herself, who had gone to 
Mount Sipylus, was changed into stone, and 
still periodically wept for her children in streams 
which trickled down the rock. (II. xxiv. 602- 
617; cf. Apollod. iii. 6, 6; Soph. Ant. 824; 
Pans. viii. 2, 7 ; Ov. Met. vi. 166-842.) This is 
the Homeric Btory, which later writers have 
greatly modified and enlarged. The number 
and names of the children of Niobe vary very 
much in the different accounts; for while 
Homer states that their number was 12, Hesiod 
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and others mentioned 20, Aleman only 6, 
Sappho 18, and Herodotus 4; bat the most 
commonly received number in later times ap- 
pears to have been 14 — -namely, 7 sons and 
7 daughters (Apollod., Ov., II. cc . ; Ael. V. JET. xii. 
86; Gell. xx. 6; Bohol, ad Eur. JPhoen. 156; 
Eustath. Horn. p. 1867 ; Hyg. Fab. 11 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lyo. 620). According to Homer all the 
children of Niobe fell by the arrows of Apollo 
and Artemis; bnt later writers Btate that one of 
her Bons, Amphion or Amyclas, and one of her 
daughters, Meliboea, were Baved, but that Meli- 
boea, having turned pale with terror at the 
Bight of her dying brothers and sisters, was 
afterwards called Chloris (Apollod. l.c . ; Pans, 
ii. 21, 9, v. 16, 8). The time and place at 
which the children of Niobe were destroyed are 
likewise stated differently. According to Homer, 
they perished in their mother’s house. Accord- 
ing to Ovid, the sons were slain while they 
were engaged in gymnastic exercises in a plain 
near Thebes, and the daughters during the 
funeral of their brothers. This is owing to the 
fact that the story also belonged to Thebes, where 
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Amphion reigned, and the tombs of Niobe’s 
children were shown at Thebes (Paus. ix. 16, 
17). Others make Niobe, after the death of 
her children, go from Thebes to Lydia, to her 
father Tantalus on Mount Sipylus, where Zeus, 
at her own request, changed her into a stone, 
which during the summer always shed tears. 
The idea of the slaughter of the children by 
Apollo is probably a poetical myth of streams 
flowing down a rock-face from the melted snow 
in spring and dried up by the heat of the 
summer sun; but the localisation at Mount 
Sipylus has a more definite cause. Here were 
rock sculptures with the figures of the goddess 
Cybele, which the author of the description in 
the Iliad must have Been himself. Pausanias 
(i. 21 , 6 ) says that he saw it ; but of course in 
his time, as in the time of the Iliad, it was 
connected with the legend of Niobe. It is 
likely that this was one of the two sculp- 
tured figures (probably Hittite) mentioned by 
Herodotus ii. 106, of which the other was the 
so-called Sesostris [Bee p. 216, a]. He cannot 
have visited them himself, since he places them 
together, whereas one is on the road from 
Phooaea to Sardis, the other on the road from 
Ephesus to Sardis.— The story of Niobe and 
her children was frequently taken as a subject 
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by ancient artists. It was carved in relief on 
the throne of Zeus at Olympia; but the moat 
famous representation was a work of which a 
copy is still extant : the group of Niobe and 
her children, which filled the pediment of the 
temple of Apollo Sosianns at Borne (Plin. 
xxxvi. 28). There was a dispute even in Pliny's 
time whether the author of the original was 
Scopes or Praxiteles, which is continued at the 
present day. Most authorities believe that 
Scopes was the sculptor of the original, but 
some have traced a resemblance in type to 
that of the Hermes of Praxiteles. The copy of 
this group (which possibly follows a detailed 
description in the lost Niobe of Sophocles) is 
now at Florence, and consists of the mother, 
who holdB her youngest daughter on her knees, 
and thirteen statues of her sons and daughters, 
besides a figure usually called the pedagogue of 
the children. The central figures of thiB group 
are given on p. 604. 

Niph&tes (6 Nitydrys, i.e. Snow-mountain : 
Balan) t a mountain chain of Armenia, form- 
ing an E. prolongation of the Taurus from 
where it is crossed by the Euphrates towards 
the Lake of F«m, before reaching which it 
turns to the S., and approaches the Tigris 
below Tigranocerta ; thus surrounding on the 
N. and E. the basin of the highest course of 
the Tigris (which is enclosed on the S. and 
SW. by Mount Masius), and dividing it from 
the valley of the Arsanias {Murad) or S. 
branch of the Euphrates. The continuation of 
Mount Niphates to the SE. along the E. margin 
of the Tigris valley is formed by the mountains 
of the Carduchi {Mountains of Kurdistan). 
(Strab. pp. 622, 529; Ptol. v. 18, 4; Verg. 
Georg, iii. 80 ; Hor. Od. ii. 9, 20.) Some Boman 
poets mistook it for a river (Lucan, iii. 245 ; 
Juv. vi. 409 ; Sil. xiii. 765). The geographers 
give no countenance for the idea that there 
was a river of the same name, and perhaps 
the error may have grown out of a misunder- 
standing of the passages in Virgil and Horace, 
which might easily be supposed to refer to a 
river. 

Nlreus (Nipfvs), son of Charopus and Aglaia, 
was, next to Achilles, the handsomest among 
the Greeks at Troy. He came from the island 
of Syme (between Rhodes and Cnidus). Later 
writers relate that he was slain by Eurypylus 
or Aeneas. {II. ii. 671; Diod. v. 58; Diet. 
Cret. iv. 17 ; Hyg. Fab. 118, 276.) 

Nisaea. [MegaraJ 

Nisaea, Nisaei, Nisaeui Campus (Nfiroua, 
N lacuot, rb Nlcrcuoy rreMov). These names are 
found in the Greek and Roman writers used for 


various places on the S. and SE. of the Cas- 
pian : thus one writer mentions a city Nisaea 
m Margiana, and another a people Nisaei in 
the N. of Aria; but most apply the term 
Nisaean Plain to a plain in the N. of Great 
Media, near Rhagae, the pasture-ground of a 
great number of horses of the finest breed, 
which supplied the Btuds of the king and nobles 
of Persia. It seems not unlikely that this breed 
of horses was called Nisaean from their original 
home in Margiana (a district famous for its 
horses) and that the Nisaean plain received its 
name from the horses kept in it. (Strab. pp. 
529,586; Said, s.v.) 

Niilbif {Niffiftis : Hurifhiv6s). 1. Also Autio- 
ehla Kvgdoniae (O.T. Aram Zoba? Bu. nr. 
Nisibin ), a celebrated city of Mesopotamia, 
and the capital of the district of Mygdonia, 
stood on the river Mygdonius (Nahr-alHuali) 
thirty-seven Boman miles SW. of Tigranocerta, 
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la a very fertile district. It wai the cento 
«f a flflmidttibb trade, a metropolis of the 
ntovsnee of Mecopotaxnia after the time of 
Alex. Severus, and was of great importance as 
a military post. In the successive wars between 
the Romans and Tigranes, the Parthians, and 
the Persians, it was several times taken and 
retaken, until at last it fell into the hands of 
the Persians in the reign of Jovian. (Strab. pp. 
528, 747 ; Pint. Luctril. 82 ; Dio CaBB. lxviii. 
28, lxxv. 2 ; A mm. Marc. xxv. 9.) — 2. A city of 
Ana, at the foot of Mount Paropamisus (Ptol. 
v. 18, 11). 

Klsns (Nliror) 1. King of Megara, was son 
of Pandion and Pvlia, brother of Aegeus, Pallas, 
and Lyons, and husband of Abrote, by whom 
he became the father of Scylla. When Megara 
was besieged by Minos, Scylla, who hod fallen 
in love with Minos, pulled out the purple or 

S riden hair which grew on the top of her 
ther’s head, and on which his life depended. 
Nisus thereupon died, and Minos obtained pos- 
session of the city. Minos, however, was so 
horrified at the conduct of the unnatural 
daughter, that he ordered Scylla to be fastened 
to the poop of his ship, and afterwards drowned 
her in the Saronic gulf. (Apollod. iii. 15, 5-8 ; 
Paus. ii. 84, 7 ; Schol. ad Eur. Hippol. 1090.) 
According to others, Minos left Megara in 
disgust; Scylla leapt into the sea, and swam 
after his ship ; but her father, who had been 
changed into a sea-eagle ( haliae&tus ), pounced 
down upon her, whereupon she was metamor- 
phosed into either a fish or a bird called Ciris 
(Ov. Met. viii. 8-151 ; Verg. Georg, i. 404 ; Hyg. 
Fab. 198). — Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, is 
sometimes confounded by the poets with Scylla 
the daughter of Phorcus (Verg. Eel. vi. 74). 
Hence the latter is sometimes erroneously 
called Niseia virgo t and Nisei*. [Scylla.]— 
Nisaea, the port town of Megara, is supposed 
to have derived its name from Nisus, and the 
promontory of Scyllaeum from his daughter. 
The Megarian tradition (Paus. i. 89, 6) records a 
dispute for the sovereignty of Megara between 
Nisus and Sciron, decided by Aeacus, the 
arbitrator, in favour of Nisus, who was to be 
king while Sciron was to be general. In this 
tradition Nisus had a daughter Iphinoe, whose 
husband, Megareus, succeeded Nisus in the 
kingdom ; nothing is known in this Megarian 
account of the war with Minos. The story of 
Scylla and her treachery appears, therefore, to 
be mainly of Athenian origin, with an end very 
common in Attic stories (especially in those 
which refer to the children of Pandion), the 
metamorphosis of the chief actors into birds.— 
8. Son of Hyrtaous, and a friend of Euryalus. 
The two friends accompanied Aeneas to Italy, 
and perished in a night attack against the 
RutuUan camp. (Verg. Aen. ix. 176 ff.) 

Nisyrus (Wltrovpos • Nikero) t a,small island in 
the Carpathian Sea, a little distance off the 
promontory of Caria called Triopium, of a round 
form, eighty stadia (eight geographical miles) in 
circuit, and composed of lofty rocks, the highest 
being 2271 feet nigh. Its volcanic nature gave 
rise to the fable respecting its origin, that 
Poseidon tore it off the neighbouring island of 
Cos to hurl it upon the giant Poly botes [p. 
865, a]. It was celebrated for its warm springs, 
wine, and mill-stones. Its capital, of the same 
name, stood on the NW. of the island, where 
considerable ruins of its Acropolis remain. 
(Stobi up. 488, 650.) Its first inhabitants are 
•aid to have been Carious; but already in the 
, he roic age it had received a Dorian population, 


like other islands near it, with which it is men- 
tioned by Homer as sending troops to tbs 
Greeks. It received other Dorian settlements 
in the historical age {II. ii. 676 ; Diod. v. 54; 
Hdt. vii. 99). At the time of the Persian war, 
it belonged to the Carian queen Artemisia ; it 
next became a tributary ally of Athens ; though 
transferred to the Spartan alliance by the issue 
of the Peloponnesian war, it was recovered for 
Athens by the victory at CniduB, b.c. 894 (Diod. 
xiv. 84). After the victory of the Romans over 
Antiochus the Great, it was assigned to Rhodes ; 
and, with the rest of the Rhodian republio, was 
united to the Roman empire about B.o. 70. 

Nitlobrigefl, a Celtic people in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica between the Garumna and the Liger, 
whose fighting force consisted of 5000 men 
(Coes. B.G. vii. 46 ; Strab. p. 190 ; Ptol. ii. 7, 4). 
Their chief town was Aginnum (A gen). 

Nitdoris (N irwicpts). I. A queen of Babylon, 
mentioned dv Herodotus (i. 185-189), who 
ascribes to her many important works at 
Babylon and its vicinity. It is supposed that 
she was the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
reigned b.c. 604-562 [Babylon].— 2. or Nit- 
aquest, a queen of Egypt, was elected to the 
sovereignty in place of her brother, Men-ko- 
Ra, of the sixth dynasty, whom the Egyptians 
had killed, about 8060 b.c. The story in Hero- 
dotus is that in order to take revenge upon the 
murderers of her brother, Bhe built a very long 
chamber under ground, and when it was 
finished invited to a banquet in it those of the 
Egyptians who had had a principal share in 
the murder. While they were engaged in the 
banquet she let in upon them the waters of the 
Nile by means of a large concealed pipe, and 
drowned them all, and then, in order to escape 
punishment, threw herself into a chamber full 
of ashes (Hdt. ii. 100). Manetho describes her 
as the most beautiful woman in Egypt and the 
builder of the third pyramid, by which we 
are to understand that Bhe finished the third 


pyramid, which hod been begun by Men-ka- 
Ra, or Mycebinus, 600 years before. This 
agrees with the fact that the pyramid, which 
contains two sarcophagus chambers, has been 
enlarged since its first building. Nitooris was 
the last sovereign of the sixth dynasty, and her 
reign corresponds with a period of confusion 
which might be explained by the circumstances 
in her Btory. 

Nitrlae, Nitr arise ("Slirpiai, Nirpla, N Irpouou : 
Wadi-en-Natrun ), the celebrated natron lakes 
in Lower Egypt, which lay in a valley on the 
SW. margin of the Delta, and gave to the 
surrounding district the name of the Vtoftb f 
N trpt&rts or Nirpt&njr, and to the inhabitants, 
whose chief occupation was the extraction of 
the natron from the lakes, the names of 
Ntrpi&rou (Plin. xxxi. Ill ; Strab. p. 808 ; Ptol. 
iv. 6, 25). This district was (according to 
Strabo) the ohief seat of the worship of Serapis, 
and the only place in Egypt where sheep were 
sacrificed. 

Hixi Dii, were (probably erroneously) sup- 
posed to be gods who, in conjunction with 
Luoina, aided in childbirth (Ov. Met. ix. 294 ; 
Fest. p. 174). Festus says that there were 
three statues in the Capitol before the cells of 
Minerva in a kneeling attitude which were said 
to have been brought by AciliUs from _S; 
and to represent deities aiding in oh"” 

It is altogether contrary to ordinary nr 
that male deities should preside over 
birth, and it is supposed that these statues w ere 
really only kneeling figutei supporting ft slab 
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(m hkmorn) which had farmed part of the j 
rafts in the Syrian war and the significance of 
which had been misinter pret ed. 

NflMlIor, Fulvius. The Ful vii were a plebeian 
family with the name Paetinus, and the name 
of Nobilior was first assumed for distinction by 
No. 1. — 1. Ser., consul b.c. 255, with M. Aemi 
lius PauluB, about the middle of the first Punio 
war. The two consuls were sent to Africa, to | 
bring off the survivors of the army of Begulus. 
On their way to Africa they gained a naval | 
victory over the Carthaginians ; but on their 
return to Italy, they were wrecked off the coast 
of Sicily, and most of their ships were destroyed. 
(Pol. i. 86; Eutrop. ii. 22.) — 2. K., grandson of 
the preceding, ourule aedile 195 ; praetor 198, 
when he defeated the Celtiberi in Spain, and 
took the town of Toletum (Liv. xxxv. 7, 22, 
xxxvi. 21, 89) ; and consul 189, when he received 
the conduct of the war against the Aetolians. 
He took the town of Ambracia, and compelled 
the Aetolians to sue for peace (Pol. xxii. 8-15 ; 
Liv. xxxviii. 8-85, xxxix. 22). On his return to 
Borne in 187, he celebrated a most splendid j 
triumph. In 179 he was censor with M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, the pontifex maxima a. 
Fulvius Nobilior had a taste for literature and 
art ; he was a patron of the poet Ennius, who 
accompanied him in his Aetolian campaign ; 
and he belonged to that party among the 
Roman nobles who were introducing into the 
city a taste for Greek literature and refinement 
(Cic. Tusc. 1, 2, de Orat. iii. 68). He was 
therefore attacked by Cato the censor, who 
made merry with his name, oalling him mobiUor 
instead of nobilior . Fulvius, in his censorship, 
erected a temple to Hercules and the Muses in 
the Circus Flaminius, as a proof that the state 
ought to cultivate the liberal arts; and he 
adorned it with the paintings and statues 
which he had brought from Greece upon his 
conquest of Aetolia (Cic. pro Arch. 11, 27 ; 
Plin. xxxv. 68; Macrob. i. 12). — 8. K., Bon of 
No. 2, tribune of the plebs 171 *, curule aedile 
166, the year in which the Andria of Terence 
was performed ; and consul 159 (Liv. xlii. 82). 
— 4. Q., also son of No. 2, consul 158, when he 
hod the conduct of the war against the Celti- 
beri in Spain, by whom he was defeated. He 
was censor in 186. He inherited his father's 
love for literature : he presented the poet En- 
nius with the Roman franchise when he was 
a triumvir for founding a colony. (App. Hisp. 
45-47 ; Pol. xxxv. 4 ; Cic. Brut. 20, 79.) 

Vdla (Nolanus: Nola), one of the most 
ancient towns in Campania, twenty-one Roman 
mileB SE. of Capua, on the road from that place 
to Nuoeria. Its origin is doubtful. Hecataeus 
calls it an Ausonian city (Steph. Byz. s.v.), 
which merely means that he considered it very 
ancient. It seems to have received a colony 
from Cumae, sinoe it is called Chaloidian (Just, 
xx. 1, Sil. It xii. 161). Other writers asserted 
an Etruscan origin (veil. Pat. i. 7). It is quite 
possible that there was an old Italian city on 
that spot; oocupied by Etruscan invaders and 
subsequently colonised from Cumae, if the 
statement of Justin and Silius is to be accepted. 
In B.c. 827 Nola was sufficiently powerful to 
send 2000 soldiers to the assistance of Neapolis. 
In 818 the town was taken by the Romans 
(Liv. viii. 28, ix. 28). It retained the Oscan 
language (in which Re name was Nuvia) till 
after this Punic wars, though on coins the Greek 
lettering appears earlier. It remained faithful 
to the Romans even after the battle of Cannae, 
jrhea the other Campanian towns Revolted th 


Hannibal | and R was allowed in consequence 
to retain its own constitution as an ally of the 
Romans (Liv. xxiii. 14-46). In the Social war 
it fell into the hands of the confederates, and 
was taken by Sulla (Liv. Ep. 99), and probably 
received a military colony. It was again 
colonised by Augustus, and also by Vespasian. 
The emperor Augustus died at Nola (Plin. iii. 
68 ; Suet. Aug. 98 ; Tac. Ann. i. 5). It was 
still a wealthy city after Alario invaded Italy 
(Aug. O. D. i. 10), but waB destroyed by 
Genseric, aj>. 455). In the neighbourhood of 



Coin of Nola, about 890 B.O. 

Obv., head of Pallas : tfas helmet has on it an olive wreath 
and (probably) an owl ; rev., nqaaiqn ; man-headed bull. 
The ooinage of Nola cessed after 811 B.O. 

the town some of the most beautiful Campanian 
vaseB have been found in modem times. 
According to an ecclesiastical tradition, church 
bells were invented at Nola, and were henoe 
called Campanae. 

Noment&nus, mentioned by Horace, &b pro- 
verbially noted for extravagance and a riotous 
mode of living. The Scholiasts tell us that his 
full name was L. Cassius Nomentanus (Hor. 
Sat. i. 1, 102, ii. 8, 28, 25, 60). 

NSmentum (Nomentanus: Montana), ori- 
ginally a Latin town founded by Alba, but 
subsequently a Sabine town, fourteen (Roman) 
miles from Rome, from which the Via Nomen- 
tana (more anciently Via Ficulensis) and the 
Porta Nomentana at Rome derived their name. 
The neighbourhood of the town was celebrated 
for its wine. (Verg. Aon. vi. 778; Liv. i. 88, iv. 
22jviii. 14 ; Dionys. ii. 68, v. 61 ; Mart. x. 48.) 

N6ml& (rh Nduta), a mountain in Arcadia on 
the frontiers of Laconia, is Baid to have derived 
its name from a nymph Nomia. 

Nfimlus (Nd/uios), a surname of divinities 
protecting the pastures and shepherds, such as 
Apollo, Pan, Hermes, andAristaeus. 

Ndn&oris ( Nt&ycucpis : Ewrtucptdrrts, Nwaxpi- 
ctfc), a town in the N. of Arcadia, NW. of Phe- 
neus, was surrounded by lofty mountains, in 
which the river Styx took its origin. The town 
is said to have derived its name from Nonacris, 
the wife of Lyoaon. (Hdfc. vi. 74 ; Pans. viii. 17, 
6.) From this town Hermes is called Nona* 
criates , Evander Nonacritu , Atalanta Nona • 
cria, and Callisto Nonacrina virgo , as Arcadian 
(Ov. Met. ii. 409, viii. 426, Fast. v. 97). 

N6nlus KaroeUui, a Latin grammarian, a 
native of Thubursicum Numidarum in Afrioa 
(see subscriptions of his work, and O. I. L. viii. 
4878). He cannot be the Marcellus of Anson. 
Prof. Bunl. 19. He probably lived early in the 
fourth century a.d., since in one MS. there is a 
note of a commentary on his work by a certain 
Julius Tryphonianus, aj>. 402. His work ofit 
titled De Compendiosa Doctrina is in twenty 
books, of which the sixteenth is lost. It is 
intended as a book of reference to explain diffi- 
culties of wordB which occur in Latin authors, 
playing the parts both of a glossary and a 
manual of antiquities. His citations from 
books which have perished, especially those of 
early writers, make his work extoeaaely wto dl s, 
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m giving a due in many cases alike to the 
language and subject matter. 

Sonina Snfinas. [Sufenas.] 

Nonnus (N6wos). 1. A Greek poet, was a 
native of Panopolis in Egypt, and lived in the 
fifth century of the Christian era. Respecting 
his life nothing is known, except that he 
became a Christian. He is the author of an 
enormous epic poem, which has come down to 
us under the name of Diowyaiaca or Bassarica 
(Aioiwriaftd or B \atr<rapiK&) t and which consists of 
forty-eight books. The work is not without 
noetic spirit, though somewhat turgid in style. 
It supplies information on the growth and 
development of the myths of Dionysus. Edited 
by Graefe, Lips. 1826, and by A. Kochly, Lips. 
1868. Nonnus also made a paraphrase of the 
Gospel of St. John in hexameter verse, which 
is likewise extant. Edited by Heinsius, Lugd. 
Bat. 1627. — 2. Theophanes Nonnus, a Greek 
medical writer who lived in the tenth century 
after Christ. The work ia entitled a * Compen- 
dium of the whole Medical Art/ and is com- 
piled from previous writers. Edited by Ber- 
nard, Gothae et Amstel. 1794, 1795, 2 vols. 

Nora (ra N «oa: Napavrfs, Norensis). 1. 
(Pula), one of the oldest cities of Sardinia, 
founded by Iberian settlers under Norax (Paus. 
x. 17, 5), stood on a promontory now called 
C, di Pula, twenty miles S. of Cagliari (Cic. 
Scaur. 1, 2; Ptol. iii. 818). — 2. A mountain 
fortress of Cappadocia, on the borders of 
Lycaonia, on the N. side of the Taurus, noted 
for the siege sustained in it by Eumenes 
against Antigonus. Some modem travellers 
place it at Zengibar Kaleai , others on the N. 
side of Hassan Dagh . In the time of Strabo, 
who calls it Nypocuro-Ss, it was the treasury of 
Sisinas, a pretender to the throne of Cappa- 
docia (Strab. p. 587 ; Plut. Eum. 101. 

Norba (Norbanensis, Norbanus). 1. (Norma), 
a strongly fortified town in Latium on the 
slope of the Volscian mountains midway be- 
tween Cora and Setia, originally belonged to 
the Latin and subsequently to the Volscian 
League (Dionys. v. 61, vii. 18). As early as 
B.c. 492 the Romans founded a colony at Norba. 
In the Punic wars it was faithful to Rome. 
It espoused the cause of Marius in the Civil 
war, and was destroyed by lire by its own 
inhabitants, when it was taken by one of Sulla’s 
generals. (Liv. iL 84, xxvii. 10; App. B. O. 
l. 94.) There are still remains of polygonal 
walls, and a subterraneous passage at Norma. 
— & Sumamed Caesarea or Caesariana 


(Gacere), a Roman colony in Lusitania on 
the left bonk of the Tagus, NW. of Augusta 
Emerita. The bridge built by order of Trajan 
over the Tagus at this place is still extant. It 
is 600 feet long by twenty-eight wide, and con- 
tains Bix arches. (Ptol. ii. 6, 8 ; Plin. iv. 117.) 
—3. (Converaano), in Apulia, between Barium 
and Tarentum. 

Norb&nus, C., tribune of the plebs, b.c. 96, 
when he accused Q. Servilius Caepio of 
majestas, but was himself accused of the Bame 
crime in the following year, on account of dis- 
turbances which took place at the trial of Caepio 
(Cic. de Or. ii. 48, 199, 200). In 90 or 89, 
Norbanus was praetor in Sicily during the 
Manic war ; ana in the civil wan he espoused 
the Marian party. He was consul in 88, when 
he was defeated by Sulla near Capua. In the 
following year, 82, he joined the consul Carbo in 
Cisalpine Gaul, but their united forces were 
entirely defeated by Metellus Pius. Norbanus 
eiosped from Italy, and fled to Rhodes, where 


he put an end to his life, when his person was 
demanded by Sulla. (App. B. O . i, 82-91 ; Veil, 
Pat. ii. 25 ; Pint. SuU. 27.) 

Norb&nus Plaoous. [Flacctjs.] 

NorSXa (Nwpfjaia : Neumarkt in Styria), the 
ancient capital of the Taurisci or Norioi in 
Noricum, from which the whole country prob- 
ably derived its name. It was situated in the 
centre of Noricum, a little S. of the river 
Noarus, and on the road from Virunum to 
Ovilava. It is celebrated as the place where 
Carbo was defeated by the Cimbri, b.c. 118. 
It was besieged by the Boii in the time of 
Julius Caesar. (Caes. B. G. i. 5 ; Strab. p. 214.) 

Noricum (i.e. Noricum Regnum), a Roman 
province S. of the Danube, was bounded on the 
N. by the Danube, on the W. by Raetia and 
Vindelioia, on the E. by Pannonia, and on the 
S. by Pannonia and Italy. It was separated 
from Raetia and Vindelicia by the river Aenus 
(Inn), from Pannonia and the E. by M. Cetius, 
and from Pannonia and Italy on the S. by the 
river Savus, and the Alpes Camicae. It thus 
corresponds to the greater part of Styria and 
Carintnia, and a part of Austria, Bavaria, and 
Salzburg. Noricum was a mountainous coun- 
try, for it was not only surrounded on the 
S. and E. by mountains, but a continuation of 
the Raetian Alps, sometimes called Alpes 
Nobicae (in the neighbourhood of Salzburg), 
ran right through the province. In those 
mountains a large quantity of excellent iron 
was found; and the Noric swords were cele- 
brated in antiquity. Gold also is said to have 
been found in the mountains in ancient times. 
(Hor. Od. i. 16, 9, Epod. xvii. 71 ; Mart. iv. 55 ; 
Ov. Met. xiv. 711 ; Strab. pp. 208 , 214.) The 
dominant race in the country were Celts, 
divided into several tribes, of which the 
Taurisci, also called Norici, after their capital 
Noreia, were the most important. The bulk of 
the population was Illyrian, subordinate to the 
Celtic tribes ; the whole oountry was styled a 
kingdom, and the name Noricum Regnum was 
retained after its conquest by the Romans (C. I. 
L. iii. 4828 ). They were conquered by the 
Romans b.c. 16 (Dio Cass. liv. 20), after the 
subjugation of Raetia by Tiberius and Drusus, 
and their country was formed into a Roman 
province. In the later division of the Roman 
empire into smaller provinces, Noricum was 
formed into two provinces, N. Ripenee, , along 
the bank of the Danube, and N. Mediterra - 
neum, separated from the former by the moun- 
tains which divide Austria and Styria: they 
both belonged to the diocese of Hlyrioum ana 
the prefecture of Italy. The Roman colonies 
and chief towns were Virunum and Ovilava: 
other important places were Celeia, Jovavum 
and Launacum. 

Nortla or Nurtfa, an Etruscan divinity of 
Fortune, worshipped at Volsinii, where a nail 
was driven every year into the wall of her tem- 
ple, for the purpose of marking the number of 
years (Liv. vii. 8 ; Juv. x. 74). 

Nossifl, a Greek poetess, of Locri in Italy, 
lived about b.c. 810, and is the author of twelve 
epigrams *n the Greek Anthology. 

Ndtua. [Venti.] 

Novarla (Novarensis: Novara ), a town in 
Gallia Transpadana, situated on a river of the 
same name (Gogna), subsequently a Roman 
municipium (Ptol. iii. 1, 8; Too. Hut. i. 70). 

NovensHes or NovensXdee Bit {Tkdzoetzs, 
p. 442.] 

Noverium (Neuaa), a fortified town of the 
Ubii on the Rhine, and on the road leading 
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from Oohmie Agrippina (Cologne) to Caetra 
Vetera (Xanten). The fortifications were re- 
stored by Julian, in a.d. 859. (Amm. Biarc. xxvii.) 
VoTiodfiaiam, a name given to many Celtiu 

« from their being situated on a hill (dun), 
man), a town of the BiturigeB Cubi in 
Gallia Aqnitaniea, E. of their capital, Avaricum. 
(Gaes. B. O. vii. 12.)— 2. (Never 8), a town of 
the Aedui in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the road 
from Augustodunum to Lutetia, and at the 
confluence of the Niveris and theLiger, whence 
it was subsequently called Nevirnum, and thus 
acquired its modern name (Caes.I*. G, vii. 55). 
__3, A town of the SueBSones in Gallia Belgica, 
probably the same as Augusta Suessonum. 
[Augusta, No. 6.]— 4. ( Nion ), a town of the 
Helvetii in Gallia Belgica, on the N. bank of 
the Locus Lemanus, was made a Roman colony 
by Julius Caesar, b.c. 45, under the name of 
Colonia Equestris [p. 391, b.]— 6. (Isaczi), a 
fortress in Moesia Inferior on the Danube, near 
which Valens built his bridge of boats across 
the Danube in his campaign against the Goths. 

Koviomagus. 1. (Castelnau de Midoc), a 
town of the Bituriges Vivisci in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica, NW. of Burdigala (Ptol. ii. 7, 8).— 2. 
(. Lisieux ), a town of the Lexovii (Ptol. ii. 8, 
2).— -3. ( Spires ), the capital of the Nemetes. 
[Nemetes.]— 4. (Neumagen), a town of the 
Treviri in Gallia Belgica on the Mosella.— 

( Nimwegen ), a town of the Batavi. 

Ndvlus, Q., a writer of Atellane plays, a con- 
temporary of the dictator Sulla (Macrob. i. 
10 ; Gell. xv. 18). 

Novum Comum. [Comum.] 

Nox. [Nyx.] 

Nfib& Pains (NoCjSa a lake in Cen- 

tral Africa, receiving the great river Gir, 
according to Ptolemy (iv. 6, 14). 

Nfibae, Nubaei (NovjBai, Not/jBaioO, an African 
people, situated on the W. side of the Nile, S. 
of Merog — that is, in the N. central part of 
Nubia ; the Nubae were governed by princes 
of their own, independent of Merog. By the 
reign of Diocletian they had advanced north- 
wards as far as the frontier of Egypt. (Strab. 
pp. 786, 819; Ptol. iv. 7,80.) 

NflcSrla (Nucerinus). 1. ( Nocera ), sumamed 
Alfatema, probably from an Oscan tribe of 
which Nuoeria was the chief town, a town in 
Campania on the Sarnus ( Sarno ), and on the 
Via Appia, SE. of Nola, and nine (Roman) 



Coin of Kooeria Alteterna In Campania, about 280 b.c. 

06t7., head with ram's horn: name of town in Osoan 
totters ; rtv., one of the Dtoeonri standing beside his 


miles from the coast, was taken by the Romans 
in the Samnite wars, and was again taken by 
Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, when it 
was burnt to the ground (Diod. six. 65 ; Strab. 
P* 247 ; Liv. xxiii. 15, xxvii. 8). It was subse- 
quently rebuilt, and both Augustus and Nero 
planted here colonies of veterans (Tao. Ann. 
xiii. 81). — 2. Sumamed Camellaria (Nocera), a 
town in the interior at Umbria, on the Via Fla- 
minift (Strab. p. 227).— 8, (Luzzara), a small 
town in Gallia Cispadana on the Po, NE. of 
Bxixellum (Ptol. lii. 1, 46).— 1 A town of 


Bruttium, whose coins have a Greek inscrip- 
tion. Its site is fixed by the modern Nocera. 

Nuithones, a people of Germany, dwelling 
on the right bank of the Albis (Elbe), 8W, of 
the Saxones, and N. of the Langobardi, in the 
modem Mecklenburg (Toe. Germ. 40.) 

Nfima, Maroius. 1 . A friend of Numa 
Pompilius, whom he is said to have accompanied 
to Rome, where Numa made him the first Pon- 
tifex Maximus. Maroius aspired to the kingly 
dignity on the death of Pompilius, and he 
starved himself to death on the election of 
Tullus Hostilius. (Plut. Num. 5 ; Liv. i. 20.) 
His name combines the two names of Numa 
and Ancns Maroius, and belongs to the tradi- 
tions of the origin of the Roman religious rites. 
— 2. Son of the preceding, is said to have mar- 
ried Pompilia, the daughter of Numa Pom- 
pilius, and to have become by her the father of 
Ancus Marciun. Numa Marciuswas appointed 
by Tullus Hostilius praefectus urbi. (Plut. 
Num. 21, Coriol. 1 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 17.) 

Nfima, Pompilius, the second king of Rome, 
who belongs to legend, and not to history. He 
was a native of Cures in the Sabine country, 
and was elected king one year after the death 
of Romulus, when the people became tired of 
the interregnum of the senate. He was re- 
nowned for his wisdom and his piety: and it 
was generally believed that he had derived his 
knowledge from Pythagoras. His reign was 
long and peaceful, and he devoted his chief 
care to the establishment of religion among his 
rude subjects. He was instructed by the Ca- 
mena Egeria, who visited him in a grove near 
Rome. [Egeiua.] He was revered by the 
Romans as the author of their whole religious 
worship. It was he who first appointed the 
pontiffs, the augurs, the flamens, tne virgins of 
Vesta, and the Salii. He founded the temple 
of Janus, which remained always shut during his 
reign. The length of his reign is stated differently. 
Livy makes it forty-three years ; Polybius and 
Cicero, thirty-nine years. The sacred books of 
Numa, in which he prescribed all the religious 
rites and ceremonies, were said to have been 
buried near him in a separate tomb, and to have 
been discovered by accident, 500 years after- 
wards, in b.c. 181. They were carried to the city- 
praetor Petilius, and were found to consist of 
twelve or seven books in Latin on religious 
ordinances, and the same number of books in 
Greek on philosophy : the latter were burnt on 
tbe command of the senate, but the former 
were carefully preserved. (Pint. Numa ; Liv. 
i. 18—21 ; Cic. de Rep. ii. 18-15 ; Dionys. ii. 58 ; 
Val. Max. i. 1, 12.) The story of the discovery 
of these books is evidently false; and the 
books which were ascribed to Numa, and which 
were extant at a later time, were evidently 
nothing more than works containing an account 
of the ceremonial of the Roman religion. The 
story of the reign of Numa himself arose from 
the desire to ascribe the foundation of the 
Roman religion to a sacerdotal monarch, and 
Ancus was introduced to supply the military 
events belonging to the same period and to 
make Numa, the religious founder, an entirely 
peaceful king. 

Nfim&na ( Umana ), a town in Picenum, on 
the road leading from Ancona to Aternum, 
founded by the Siculi, and subsequently a 
municipium (Ptol. iii. 1, 21 ; Sil. It. vui. 481 ;. 

Nftmantla (Numontlnus : Guaerap), the 
capital of the Pelendones, in Hispania Tarraoo- 
nensis, and the most important town in all Celti- 
beria, was situated near the sources of the 
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Darios, cm a small tributary of this river, and 
on the road leading from Astarica to Caesar- 
aufufta {Plin. iii. 96; Strab. p. 162). It was 
strongly fortified by nature, being built on a 
steep and precipitous, though not lofty, hill, and 
aooessible by only one path, which was defended 
by ditches and palisades. It was twenty-four 
stadia in circumference, but was not surrounded 
by regular walls, which the natural strength of 
its position rendered unnecessary. It was long 
the head-quarters of the Celtiberians in their 
wars with the Bomans ; and its protracted siege 
and final destruction by Scipio Africanus the 
. younger (b.c. 188) is one of the most memorable 
events in the early history of Spain. (App. 
Hisp. 48-98 ; Eutrop. iv. 17 ; cf. Cic. Off. i. 11.) 

VtungnXufl (Nov/uriyios), of Apamea in Syria, a 
Pythagoreo-Platonie philosopher, about 150 
aj>., who was highly esteemed by Plotinus and 
his school, as well as by Origen. His object 
was to trace the doctrines of Plato up to Pytha- 
goras, and at the same time to show that they 
were not at variance with the dogmas and mys- 
teries of the Brahmins, Jews, Magi, and Ej 
tians. Considerable fragments of his works 
have been preserved by Eusebius, in his Prae- 
paratio JEvangelica. 

Kumeri&nus, H. Aurelius, the younger of the 
two sons of the emperor Carus, who accompanied 
his father in the expedition against the Persians, 
A. D. 288. After the death of his father, which 
happened in the same year, Numerianus was 
acknowledged as joint emperor with his brother 
Carinus. The army, alarmed by the fate of 
Carus, who was struck dead by lightning, com- 
pelled Numerianus to retreat towards Europe. 
During the greater part of the march, which 
lasted for eight months, he was supposed to be 
confined to his litter by an affection of the eyes ; 
but the suspicions of the Boldiers having become 
excited, they forced their way into the imperial 
tent, and discovered the dead body of their 
prince (Vopis. Numer. ; Eutrop. ix. 12 ; Zonar. 
xii. 80). Arrius Aper, praefect of the praeto- 
rians, and father-in-law of the deceased, was 
arraigned of the murder in a military council, 
held at Chalcedon, and, without being permitted 
jto speak in his own defence, was stabbed to the 
heart by Diocletian, whom the troops hod already 
proclaimed emperor. [Diocletianus.] 

Nfimlclus or Nfimlcns {Bio Torto ), a small 
river in Latium flowing into the Tyrrhene sea 
between Lavinium and Ardea. It was connected 
in legends with the deaths both of Aeneas and 
of Anna, and with the worship of Jupiter In< 
diges [see pp. 25, a ; 72. a; 442, b]. 

Numidia (NovjuiSla, No/ioSta and NopaSucff : 
Noptls, NumYda, pi. Nopdfcs or Noddies Aifivtf, 
Numldae : Algier ) ), a country of N. Africa, which, 
in its original extent, was divided from Maure- 
tania on the W. by the river Malva or Moluc- 
hath {Wed Muluya ), and on the E. from the 
territory of Carthage (aft. the Roman province 
of Africa) by the river Tusca ; its N. boundary 
was the Mediterranean, and on the S. it extended 
indefinitely towards the chain of the Great Atlas 
and the country of the Gaetuli (App. Pun. 106 ; 
Sail. Jug. 19, 92). Intersected by the chain of 
the Lesser Atlas, and watered by the streams 
running down from it, it abounded in fine pas- 
tures, which were early taken possession of by 
wandering tribes of Asiatio origin, who from 
their occupation as herdsmen were called by the 
Greeks, here ae elsewhere, Nepdfcr, and this 
ummjm p s r pet uft o d m that' the country. 
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given under Mauretania. The fertditv of the 
country, inviting to agriculture, gradually gate 
a somewhat more settled character to the people; 
and at their first appearance in Roman history 
we find their two great tribes, the Massylians 
and the Massaesylians, forming two monarchies; 
which were united into one under Masiniaaa, 
b. c. 201. (For the historical details, see Masi- 
nissa). On Masinissa’s death in 148, his king- 
dom was divided, by his dying directions, be- 
tween his three sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and 
Gulussa ; but it was soon reunited under 
Micipsa, in consequence of the* death of both 
his brothers. His death, in 118, was speedily 
followed by the usurpation of Jugurtha, an ac- 
count of which and ox the ensuing war with the 
Romans is given under Jugurtha. On the 
defeat of Jugurtha in 106, the country became 
virtually subject to the Romans, but they per- 
mitted the family of Masinissa to govern it with 
the royal title (see Hiempsal, No. 2; Juba, 
No. 1), until b. c. 46, when Juba, who had es- 
poused the cause of Pompey in the civil wars, 
was defeated and dethroned by Julius Caesar, 
and Numidia was made a Roman province. 
{Bell. Aft. 97 ; Dio Cass, xliii. 9 ; App. B. C. ii. 
100.) In b. c. 30 Augustus restored Juba II. to 
his father’s kingdom of Numidia ; but in B. c. 
25 he exchanged it for Mauretania, and Numidia 
was then contracted so as to retain only that 
part of the ancient Numidia which lay to the E. 
of the river Ampsaga and to extend as far as 
the borders of Cyrenaioa. (Plin. v. 22 ; Ptol. iv. 
2, 1 ; Strab. p. 840.) It was again diminished 
by near a half, under Claudius (see Maure- 
tania) ; and henceforth, until the Arab conquest, 
the senatorial province of Numidia denotes the 
district between the river Ampsaga on the W. 
and the Tusca on the E. : its capital was Cirta 
{Constantineh). [Africa, p. 82, a.J The country, 
in its later restricted limits, is often distinguished 
by the name of New Numidia or Numidia Pro- 
per. The Numidians furnished the best light 
cavalry to the armies, first of Carthage, and 
afterwards of Rome. 

Numldlcus Sinus (Nov/jutiucbs k6\vos : Bay 
of Storah), the great gulf E. of Pr. Tretum 
{Seven Capes), on the N. of Numidia. 

Humiitro (Numistranus), a town in Lucania 
near Apulia (Liv. xxvii. 2 ; Ptol. iii. 1, 74). 

N&nutor. [Romulus.] 

Nurslft (Nurslnus : Nor da), a town in the 
N. of the land of the Sabines, situated near the 
sources of the Nar and amidst the Apennines, 
whence it is called by Virgil {Aen. vii. 716) /ri- 
ffida Nureia (cf. Sil. It. viii. 417). It was the 
birthplace of Sertorius and of the mother of 
Vespasian (Suet. Veep. 1 ; Plut. Sett. 2). 

NyotSis (Nwmjfe), that is, Antiope, daughter 
of Nycteus, and mother of Amphion and Zethus. 
[Antiope; Nycteus.1 

Nycteus (Nvfcrevs), son of Hyrieus by the 
nymph Clonia, and husband of Polyxo, by whom 
he became the father of Antiope ; though, ac- 
cording to some, Antiope was the daughter of 
the river-god Asopus {Od. xi. 259; Apollod. 
iii. 10, 1 ; Ant. Lib. 25). Antiope was carried 
off by Epopeus, king of Sieyon; whereupon 
Nycteus, who governed Thebes, as the guardian 
of Labdacus, invaded Sioyon with a Theban 
army. Nycteus was defeated, and being severely 
wounded, he was carried back to Thebes, where, 
before his death, he appointed his brother Lycos 
guardian of uril at the same thee ns* 

naked lam to take irnnensruin on SnSMta 
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Moa, cap, according to some, of Nyoteus, Ov. Met. vi. 16 ; Pans. i. 81, v. 5). The nymphs 
Pursued and dishonoured by her father, she of fresh water, whether of rivers, lakes, brooks, 
oonoealed herself in the shade of forests, where or springs, were also designated by the general 
she was metamorphosed by Athene into an owl. name naiades (Ni itBes), though they had, in 
(Ov. Met. ii. 690; ! Hyg. Fab, 204.) addition, specific names (Kprivauu, Iliryauu, 

Nymphae (Nvpipai). The worship of the 'E \eiovdpoi, AipawcrlBes, or AtpardBes). (Od 
Nymphs was handed down among the most pri- xvii. 240; Theoor. v. 17.) Even the rivers of 
mitive beliefs of the Greeks and Romans, and the lower regions were described as having their 
is illustrated by similar superstitions in almost nymphs ; hence we read of Nymphae infemae 
every nation. ( The eorly Greeks and Romans, paludis and Avemales (Ov. Met. v. 240, Fast. 
like other nations in an early stage of civilisa- si. 610). Many of these nymphs presided over 
tion, saw in all the phenomena of ordinary na- waters or springs which were believed to inspire 
tore some manifestation of the deity : springs, those who drank of them. The nymphs them- 
rivers, grottoes, trees, and mountains, all seemed selves were therefore thought to be endowed 
to them fraught with life ; and all were only the with prophetic power, and te inspire men with 
visible embodiments of so many divine agents, the same, and to confer upon them the gift of 
Over these salutary and beneficent powers of poetry. [Camenae.] There was a belief among 
nature watched so many divinities. But the Greeks and Romans (analogous to muoh that 
conception of the nymphs (though, as divine, appears in popular stories everywhere about 
they are often called Beal : II. xxiv. 616) differed water-fairies) that the mortal who Baw the 
from that of the great ‘ Nature ’ deities in being nymph was bereft of his senses : hence the ex- 
strictly localised: each spring had its own pression yu fji(p6\7}irr os = frenzied, and in Latin 
nymph, or company of nymphs, who could give lymphatus or lymphaticus , the names Lym- 
or refuse the fertilising stream — who might irri- phae and Nymphae being originally the same 
gate the land or destroy it by a flood. This and used interchangeably (Hor. Sat. i. 6, 97 ; 
belief clearly belongs to an earlier Btage than Varr. L. L. vii. 87 ; C. I. L. v. 3106). — 2. 
the conception of deities with wide provinces Nymphs of mountains and grottoes, called 
and varied functions, but it was firmly rooted Oreadcs ('OpeidSes, 'OpoZepviiBes), but some- 
in local traditions, and lasted on beside the later times also by names derived from the particular 
mythology, or in some oases was absorbed into mountains they inhabited ( e.g . KidaipwvlSes, 
it, so that the newer great deity assumed the n rfKidBes, Kopmtai). ( Od . ix. 154 ; Theoor. vii. 
character of the nymph of the spot, who there- 187 ; Verg. Aen. i. 168, 500; Pans. ix. 8, x. 82; 
upon was represented in myth as a friend or Ap. Rh. i. 550.) — 3. Nymphs of forests , groves , 
attendant of the goddess by whom Bhe was and glens , were believed sometimes to appear 
superseded. Homer speaks of them as deities to and frighten solitary travellers. They are 
admitted to Olympus (II. xx. 8), but it » only designated by the names ’A A trrjtBes, *TA rjwpol, 
on a special occasion when every divine being AvKcovidSes, and Nonrouai.— 4. Nymphs of trees, 
w called to the council. In the Odyssey (vi. were believed to die together with the trees 
128, ix. 154, xii. 218, xiii. 850, xvii. 240) they are which had been their abode, and with which 
the deities of special hillB or fountains, honoured they had come into existence. They were called 
in their own abode; and so Hesiod expresses Dry odes and 1 lamadryades (ApvdBct, ‘/Loa- 
the old belief in nymphs ob guarding the BpudBcs or 'ABpudBes), from Spur (cf. M/Auu, Hes. 
powers of nature when ho calls them the child- Th. 187). All these nymphs had their special 
ren of the earth (Th. 180, 187). When in haunts and abodes in watery glades, in groves, 
Homer they are oalled ‘ children of ZeuB ' in caves and grottoes. Here sacrifices were 
(ttovpat Aids : 11. vi. 420, Od. xiii. 856), it is clear offered of goats, lambs, milk, and oil, but never 
that nothing more definite is meant than that of wine. (Od. xvii. 240 ; Theocr. v. 12, 58, 189, 
they partook of the divine nature. Already in 140 ; Serv. ad Oeorg. iv. 880, ad Eel. v. 74.) 
Homer Artemis (who has to do with woods and From these local nymphs of springs and woods 
streams, having herself, as the Arcadian Artemis, was developed another class with more definite 
been partly developed from Arcadian stories of history and personality, such as Circe and 
nymphs) is the deity who is specially attended Calypso, who were divine in nature but differed 
by nymphs, now her subordinates, or com- from goddesses in being localised in Borne parti- 
panions in the dance (Od. vi. 105), just as at a cular place on the earth : a similar development 
later time Dionysus as god of trees has his at- was the conception of the nymph who presided 
tendant nymphs. While it is true that every over a particular town, e.g. Cyrene. It may be 
hill and every tree might have its nymph as well observed that the ydp/prj is sometimes oalled 
as every spring, yet the water nymphs were Beds, though the Beds is never called 
those who were most regarded, and who had Nymphs were in archaic art represented (as 
more distinctive personality, inasmuch as the were all goddesses) fully clothed ; but as art 
scarcity or abundance of water was more im- progressed it was customary to show them less 
port&nt than anything else in nature to the and less clothed and at last wholly naked, 
herdsmen and agriculturists. Nymphs may, They appear as companions or attendants of 
however, be dassed under various heads, ac- country deities, such as Fan ; often also with 
cording to the different parts of nature of which Hermes, as a favourite deity of herdsmen; or 
they are the representatives. 1. Nymphs of with Artemis, the goddess of woods and hills; 
the watery element. To these belong first the or in their prophetic character with Apollo, 
nymphs of the ocean, Oceanides (’ft/cecriVcu, Nymphae urn (Ni tfupcuov, Le. Nymphs' 

’Xliccai'toer, vdpfai &Aioi), who were regarded as abode). 1. A mountain by the river Aous, near 
the daughters of Oceanus (Hes. Th. 846, 864 ; Apollonia, in Illyricum.— & A port and pro- 
Aesch. Pr. 286; Soph. Phil. 1470); and next montory on the coast of Illyricum, three Roman 
the nymphs of the Mediterranean or inner sea. miles from Lissus (Gaes. B. C. iih 26).— 8. ( 0 * 
[Nxbbzdes.] The rivers were represented by Ghiorgi), the SW. promontory of Acte or Athos, 
the Potaraeides (noraaiftBes), who, as local in Chalcidice.— 4. A seaport town of the 
divinities, were named after their rivers, as Chersonesus Tanrioa (Crimea) on the Cim* 
Acheloides, Anigrides, Ismenidea, A mn i si adej, merian Bosporus, 88 stadia (94 geographic*} 
JfcstoUdes (Ap/Bh. 1919; Vm Am. wL 70; miles) from Peutioapaeum (Sink p. 809; App 

ab9 
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M Uhr. 106; Ptol. iii. 6, 8).— 6. A place on the 
coast of Bithynia, thirty stadia (three geogra- 
phical miles) W. of the mouth of the nver 
Oxines.— 6. A place in Cilicia, between Celen- 
deris and Soloe. 

Nymphaeus (N ty^oias). 1. (Ninfa or 
Nimpa), a small river of Latium, falling into 
the sea above Astura ; of some note as contri- 
buting to the formation of the Pomptine 
marshes (Plin. iii. 57). It now no longer 
reaches the sea, but falls into a little lake, 
called Lago di Monad.— 2. Also called Nym- 
phlus ( Baailimfa ), a small river of Sophene in 
Armenia, a tributary of the upper Tigris, flow- 
ing from N. to S. past Martyropolis, in the 
valley between M. Niphates and M. Masius 
(Amm. Marc, xviii. 9 ; Procop. B. P. i. 8, 21). 

Nymphidlus Sablnus, commander of the 
praetorian troops, together with Tigellinus, 
attempted, on the death of Nero, a.d. 68, to seize 
the throne, but was murdered by the friends of 
Galba (Tac. Ann. xv. 72, Hist. i. 5, 25, 87 ; 
Plut. Galb. 8-15). 

Nymphis (Nv/jupis), son of Xenagoras, a 
native of the Pontic Heraclea, lived about b.c. 
250, and wrote a work on Alexander and his 
successors, in twenty-four books, and a history 
of Heraclea in thirteen books (Suid. a. v.). 

Nyxnphoddrus (Ni >fx<p6$wpos). 1. A native of 
Abderaand brother-in-law of Sitalceb, king of 
Thrace: the Athenians made him their pro- 
xenus in 431, and he negotiated a reconcili- 
ation between them and Perdiccas (Hdt. vii. 
187; Thuc. i. 29). — 2. A Greek historian of 
Amphipolis, of uncertain date, the author of a 
work on the Laws or Customs of Asia (N 6/ufiu 
*A alas). — 8. Of Syracuse, likewise a historian, 
lived about the time of Philip and Alexander 
the Great. He wrote a Periplus of Asia, and a 
work on Sicily (Athen. pp. 19, 265). 

Nysa (Nutra), was the name of the mountain 
on which Dionysus was supposed to have been 
nursed by the nymphs [see p. 294, a]. Hence 
the name was applied to several hills or towns 
where early culture of the vine gave rise to 
local traditions of the childhood of the wine- 
god ; or, conversely, the stories may have become 
attached to places which bore the same name 
as a Mount Nysa connected with the worship of 
Dionysus. It is, however, noticeable that most 
of the places of this name are supposed to have 
been early homes of the vine. Among the 
places so named whose position can be fairly 
determined are the following: — 1. ( Sultan- 
Hisar ), a town in Caria, on the southern slope of 
Mount Messogis (which was famed for wine), on 
a small stream which falls into the Maeander 
from the north (Strab. p. 650). It was said to 
have been formerly called Athymbra and to 
have taken its name from Nysa one of the 
wives of Antiochus (Steph. Byz. s. v. Avri6x*ia ) ; 
but that may be only a later attempt to 
acoount for the name.— 2. A mountain and 
town in Thrace, which is the Nysa connected 
with Dionysus in the Iliad (vi. 188 ; cf. Plin. 
iv. 86 ; see p. 295, a).— 3. A village on the slopes 
of Helicon, in Boeotia (Strab. p. 405). — 4. A 
mountain and town in India, connected in 
myth with the journeys of Dionysus (p. 294), 
ami in reality with the earliest culture of the 
vine (Arr. An. v. 1, 2, vi. 2, 8; Strab. p. 687). 
—6. A town in Aethiopia near Meroe. The 
Homeric hymn xxxiv. speaks of Dionysus as 
being reared on a mountain in the uttermost 
parts of Phoenicia (i.e. far south), near the 
river Aegyptus. Herodotus, following the same 
tradition, speaks of Dionysus being carried to 
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Nysa, beyond Egypt, in the cinnamon eountry 
(prob. Somaliland ), and there, he says, were 
festivals of Dionysus (Hdt. iii. 97, 111). 
Nysaeus, Nyslus, Nyseus, or Mystataa, a 

surname of Dionysus, derived from Nysa, a 
mountain or city (see above) where the god 
was said to have been brought up by nymphs. 

Nyseldes or Nysi&des, the nymphs of Nysa. 
who are said to have reared Dionysus, ana 
whose names arc Cisseis, Nysa, Erato, Eriphia, 
Bromia, and Polyhymno (Ov. Met. iii. 814, 
Fast. iii. 769 ; Apollod. iii. 4, 8). 

Nyssa (N6<r<ra), a city of Cappadocia, on the 
W. side of the Halys, not far from the river, on 
the road from Parnassus to Mazora. It was the 
bishopric of Gregory of Nyssa. (Ptol. v. 7, 8.) 

Nyx (Nti£), called If OX by the Bomons, was a 
partial personification of Night, in which 
much of the abstract idea still remained and 
the allegory was to a great extent recognised as 
such. Homer calls her the subduer of godB and 
men, and relates that Zeus himself stood in awe 
of her (II. xiv. 259). In the ancient cosmo- 
gonies Night is one of the very first created 
beings, for she is described as the daughter of 
Chaos, and the sister of Erebus, by whom Bhe 
became the mother of Aether and Hemera. 
She is further said to have given birth, without 
a husband, to Moros, the Keres, Thanatos, 
Hypnos, Dreams, Momus, Oizys, the Hespe- 
rides, Moerae, Nemesis, and similar beings 
(Hes. Th. 123,211,748; cf. Aesch .Bum. 821). 
In the later poets Night is sometimes described 
as a winged goddess, and sometimes as riding 
in a chariot, covered with a dark garment and 
and accompanied by the stars in her course. 


O. 

o&nus C'flavos : Fraacolari) y a river on the S. 
coast of Sicily, near Camarina (Pind. 01. v. 25). 

O&rus ( y Oapos ), a considerable river men- 
tioned by Herodotus as rising in the country of 
the Thyssagetae, and falling into the Palus 
Maeotis (Sea of Azov) E. of the Tanai's (Don) 
(Hdt. iv. 128). As there is no river which very 
well answers this description, HerodotuB prob- 
ably refers to one of the E. tributaries of the 
Don, such as the Sal or the Manyteh. 

O&sis O'O cum, A Coats, and in later writers 
‘'H curis) is the Greek form of an Egyptian word 
TJah, an inhabited place , which was used to 
denote an island in the sea of sand of the 
great Libyan Desert: the word has been 
adopted into our language. The Oases are 
depressions in the great table-land of Libya, 
preserved from the inroad of the shifting 
sands by steep hills of limestone round them, 
and watered by springs, which make them 
fertile and habitable. With the substitution at 
these springs for the Nile, they closely resemble 
that greater depression in the Libyan table- 
land, the valley of Egypt. The chief specific 
applications of the word by the ancient writers 
are to the two Oases on the W. of Egypt, which 
were taken possession of by the Egyptians at 
an early period.— 1 Oasis Minor, the Lesser or 
Second Oasis (*0 curis M itepd, or t) Sfvripa : Uah 
eUBahariye ), lay W. of Oxyrynchus, and a 
good day’s journey from the SW. end of the 
lake Moeris. It was reckoned as belonging to 
the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt ; and formed 
a separate Nomos. (Ptol. iv. 5, 87; Strab. p. 
814.)— 2. Oasis Major, the Greater, Upper, or 
First Oasis ( y O. pryd Aij, h *p<Sn), ^ O., 

and, in Herodotus, vdAis *0 cum and tnjtros 
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Whucdpw, Uah el-Dakkel), is described by 
Strabo as seven days' journey W. of Abydos, 
which applies to its N. end, as it extends over 
more than 1J° of latitude. It belonged to 
Upper Egypt, and, like the other, formed a 
distinct name : these two nomes are mentioned 
together as * Duo Oasitae ' (a l 860 *0 a&treu) (Hdt. 
iii. 26, iv. 152 ; Strab. 1. 0 . ; Plin. v. 50). When 
the ancient writers use the word Oasis alone, 
the Greater Oasis must generally be under- 
stood. This Oasis contains considerable ruins 
of the ancient Egyptian and Roman periods. It 
is about level with the valley of the Nile ; the 
Lesser is about 200 feet higher than the Nile, in 
nearly the Bame latitude.-— 8. A still more cele- 
brated Oasis than either of these was that called 
Ammon, Haxnmon, Ammntiiwm ; Hammfinis 
Oraculum, from its being a chief seat of the 
worship and oracle of the god Ammon. It was 
called by the Arabs in the middle ages Santa - 
riaJi, and now Siwah. It is about six miles 
long, and three wide : its chief town, Siwah , is 
in 29° 12' N. lat., and 26° 17' E. long.: its 
distance from Cairo is twelve days, and from 
the N. coast about 160 statute miles : the 
ancients reckoned it twelve days from Mem- 
phis, and five days from Paraetonium on the N. 
coast. It was inhabited by various Libyan 
tribes, but the ruling people were a race 
kindred to the Aethiopians above Egypt, who, 
at a period of unknown antiquity, had intro- 
duced, probably from Meroe, the worship of 
Ammon : the government was monarchical. 
The Ammonians do not appear to have been 
subject to the old Egyptian monarchy. Cam- 
byses, after conquering Egypt in b.c. 525, sent 
an army against them, which was overwhelmed 
by the sands of the Desert. In b.c. 881, 
Alexander the Great visited the oracle, which 
hailed him as the son of Zens Ammon (Arrian. 
An. iii. 4 ; Curt. iv. 88). The oracle was also 
visited by Cato of Utica. Under the Ptolemies 
and the Romans, it was subject to Egypt, and 
formed part of the Nomos Libya. The most 
remarkable objects in the Oasis, besides the 
temple of Ammon, were the palace of the 
ancient kings, abundant springs of Bolt water 
(as well as fresh) from which salt was made, 
and a well, called Fons Solis, the water of 
which was cold at noon, and warm in the 
morning and evening. Ruins of the temple of 
Ammon are still standing at Siwah . 

Oases. [Oaxus.] 

Oazus (*'Oo|os : Od£tos), called Axui ("A^or) 
by Herodotus, a town in the interior of Crete 
on the river Oaxes (which flows into the sea in 
the centre of the N. coast of Crete) and near 
Eleuthema, is said to have derived its name 
from Oaxes or Oaxus, who was, according to 
Borne accounts, a son of Acacallis, the daughter 
of Minos, and, according to others, a son of 
Apollo by Anohiale (Hdt. iv. 154 j Verg. Eel. i. 
66 ; Serv. ad loc.). 

Obila (Avila), a town of the Vettones in 
Hispania Tarraconensis (Ptol. ii. 5, 9). 
Oblivifinis Flumen. [Limaea.] 

Obrlmai (Koja-Chai or Sandukli Chai), an 
E. tributary of the Maeander, in Phrygia (Liv. 
xxxviii. 15; Plin. v. 106). 

Obringa (*OfipiyKas) t a W. tributary of the 
Rhine, forming, according to Ptol. ii. 10, 17, the 
boundary between Germania Superior and 
Inferior. It is probably the small river Ahr, 
which joins the Rhine near Remagen, between 
Bonn and Andemach . 

ObsgqTiens, JfLlIus, the name prefixed to a 
fragment entitled De Prodigiie or Prodigiorum 


LibelluB, containing a record of the phenomena 
classed by the Romans under the general 
designation of Prodigia or Oetenta. The 
series extends in chronological order from the 
consulship of Scipio and Laelius, b.c. 190, to 
the consulship of Fabius and Aelius, b.c. 11. 
The materials ore derived from an abridgment 
of Livy, whose very words are frequently em- 
ployed. With regard to the compiler we know 
nothing. He probably wrote in the fourth cen- 
tury a.d. — Editions by Scheffer, Amst. 1679, 
and by Oudendorp, Lugd. Bat. 1720. 

Obneola, Obucula, or Obulofila (Monclova), 
a town in Hispania Baetica, on the road from 
Hispolis to Ewerita and Corduba (Ptol. ii. 4, 
4 ; Plin. iii. 12). 

Obuleo ( Porcuna ), sumamed Pontifloense, a 
Roman municipium in Hispania Baetica (Strab. 
pp. 141, 160; Ptol. ii. 4,11). 

0c&l$& ('ClKa\4a, 'fbcaAirf, also 'AxdAcio, 
*nicci\4at : *ClKa\ffa), a town in Boeotia, between 
Haliortus and Alalcomenae, situated on a river 
of the same name falling into the lako Cqpais, 
at the foot of the mountain Tilphusion (II. ii. 
501 ; Hymn. Apolh 242 ; Strab. p. 410). 

Oce&nldes. [Nymphae.] 

OcS&nus ('fliceavds), in the oldest Greek 
poets is the god of the water which was 
believed to surround the whole earth, and which 
was supposed to be the source of all the rivers 
and other waters of the world. In the Home- 
ric mythology Ocean is the father of all things, 
even of the gods (6cav yivttris), and not only 
the source from which heaven and earth alike 
arose, and from which all streams were still 
derived, but also the bounding limit of every- 
thing (II. xiv. 200, 246, 802 ; cf. Aristot. Met. 
A. p. 988), and he has his feminine counterpart, 
Tethys, who is the mother of all things. In 
Hesiod he is not, as in Homer, theprimary source, 
but is the son of Heaven and Earth, the hus- 
band of Tethys, and the father of all the river- 
gods and water-nymphs of the whole earth 
(TIi. 188, 887). Another difference in Hesiod 
is that, instead of all streams coming from 
Oceanus, and none flowing in, the Styx pours 
one-tenth of her water into the underworld, 
but nine- tenths into the ocean ; yet Styx also 
is pictured as originally deriving her water 
from Ocean, since she is the chief of the 
daughters of Oceanus and Tethys (Hes. Th. 
861, 789). As to the physical idea attached by 
the early Greeks to the word, it seems that they 
regarded the earth as a flat circle, which was 
encompassed by a river perpetually flowing 
round it, and this river was Oceanus. Out of 
and into this river the sun and the stars were 
supposed to rise and set ; and on its banks were 
the abodes of the dead (Od. x. 508). The con- 
ception of Ocean as a stream appears in poetry 
long after Homer; but Herodotus rejects the 
idea (ii. 28, iv. 8). From this notion it natur- 
ally resulted that, as geographical knowledge 
advanced, the name was applied to the great 
outer waters of the earth, in contradistinction > 
to the inner seas, and especially to the Atlantic, 
or the sea without the Pillars of Hercules (if f £« 
Bakdrra, Mare Exterius) as distinguished from 
the Mediterranean, or the sea within that limit 
(if ivrds OdAarra, Mare Internum) ; and thus 
the Atlantic is often simply called Oceanus. 
The epithet Atlantic ft ’ArAavrurir BdXcurtra, 
Herod , 6 *A. r&vroe, Eurip. ; Atlantieum Mare) 
was applied to it from the mythical position of 
Atlas being on its shores. The othe* great 
waters which were denoted by the same term 
are described under their specific names. 
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OeiUfl fOtmhis: Qhsla) a harbour and 
emporium) at the SW. point of Arabia Felix, 
at the entrance to the Bed Sea (Ptol. i. 7, 4} 

Oeailut f'O KtWos), a Lucanian, and a Pytl 
gorean, who wrote a work n«p2 tvs tov *avrbs 
tbfoem (On the Nature of the Whole). Ed. 
by MuHaoh, 1846. 

Oo&UuiL 1. A town in the NE. of Lusitania 
between the Tagus and the Darius, whose 
inhabitants, the Ocelenses, also bore the name 
of L&ncienses (Plin. iy. 118).— $. (Oulx), a 
town in the Cottian Alps, was the last place in 
Cisalpine Gaul before entering the territories of 
kingCottius (Caes. B.O. i. 10; Strab. p. 179). 
It is on the route over the pass of Mt. Genevre, 
five miles from Soingomagus ( Oesanne ), and 
twelve from Brigantium [Briangon), on the 
Italian side of the pass.— 3. A promontory in 
Britain, probably Spurn Head (Ptol. ii. 8,6). 

OohftrOxty), the highest mountain in Euboea, 
in tiie S. of the island near Carystus, run- 
ning out into the promontory Caphareus. Eu- 
boea is said to have been once called Ocha. 
(Strab. pp. 446, 446.) 

Ochufl. [Artaxebxes III.] 

Oohus f'O xosf&xos : Tedjend), a great river 
of Central Asia, flowing from the N. Bide of the 
Paropamisus ( Hindoo Koosh ), according to 
Strabo, through Hyrcania, into the Caspian ; ac- 
cording to Pliny and Ptolemy, through Bactria, 
parallel with the Oxus (Strab. p. 609 ; Ptol. vi. 
11, 2 ; Plin. vi. 48 ; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6). 

Ooilis f'OJttA.js), a town of the Celtiberi, pro- 
bably Ocana (App. Hisp. 47). 

Ooriofllum (Ocriculanus : nr. Otricoli , Bu.), 
an important municipium in Umbria, situated 
on the Tiber near its confluence with the Nar, 
and on the Via Flaminia, leading from Borne 
to Narnia, &c. There are ruins of an aqueduct, 
an amphitheatre, and temples near the modem 
Otricoli. (Liv. ix. 41 ; xxii. 11 ; Strab. p. 226 ; 
Tac. Hist. iii. 78 ; Plin. Ep. vi. 26.) 

OcriflXa or Oolisla, mother of Servius Tullius. 
For details, see Tuixius. 

Oot&via. 1. Sister of the emperor Augustus, 
was married first to C. Marcellas, consul b.c. 
60, and subsequently, upon the death of the 
latter, to Antony, the triumvir, in 40. This 
marriage was regarded as the harbinger of a 
lasting peace. Augustus was warmly attached 
to his sister, and sne possessed all the charms 
and virtues likely to secure a lasting influence 
over the mind of a husband. Her beauty was 
universally allowed to be superior to that of 
Cleopatra, and her virtue was such as to excite 
admiration in an age of growing licentiousness 
and corruption. For a time Antony seemed to 
forget Cleopatra; but he soon became tired of 
his virtuous wife, and upon his return to the 
East, he forbade her to follow him. When at 
length the war broke out between Antony and 
Augustus, Octavia was divorced by her hus- 
band; but instead of resenting the insults Bhe 
had received from him, Bhe brought up with 
care his children by Fulvin and Cleopatra. She 
died B.c. 11. (App. B.O. v. 64, 67, 98, 95, 188 ; 
Dio Cass, xlvii. 7, xlviiL 81, li. 16. liv. 86 ; Pint. 
Ant. 81-87.) Octavia had five children, three 
byMaroellus, a son and two daughters, and 
two by Antony, both daughters. Her son, M. 
Marcellas, was adopted by Augustus, and was 
destined to be his snooessor, but died in 28. 
jlllABCBLLUS, No. 9.J The descendants of her 
•wo daughters bv Antonins successively ruled 
tneBoman world. The elder of them married 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, and became the 
gfcandmpther of the emperor Nero; the younger , 
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of them married Drums, the brother of them* 
peror Tiberius, and became the mother of the. 
emperor Claudius, and the grandmother of the 



Oot&via, the slater of Augustus, end wife of If. Antonias. 
Obv„ head of M. Antoulus: M. AN TON I VS M.F. M. N. 
AVGVR. IMP. TEll.; rev., head of Ootavia: COS. 
DESIGN. ITER. ET THR. UIVIR K. P. 0. (Aureus, 
struck at Alexandria B.C. 86-84.) 


emperor Caligula. [Antonia.}— 6 . The daughter 
of the emperor Claudius, by his third wife, Valeria 
Messallina, was bom about aj>. 42. She was at 
first betrothed by Claudius to L. Silanus, who 
put an end to his life, as Agrippina had destined 
Octavia to be the wife of her son, afterwards 
the emperor Nero. She was married to Nero 
in a.d. 68, but was soon deserted by her young 
and profligate husband for Poppaea Sabina. 
After living with the latter os his mistress for 
some time, he resolved to recognise her as his 
legal wife ; and accordingly he divorced Octa- 
via on the alleged ground of sterility, and then 
married Poppaea, a.d. 62. Shortly afterwards 
Octavia was falsely accused of adultery, and 
was banished to the little island of Pandataria, 
where she was put to death. Her untimely end 
exoited general commiseration. Octavia is 
the heroine of a tragedy found among the 
works of Seneca. The author was more prob- 
ably Curiatius Materaus. [Nero.] 



Ootavia, the wife of Nero. 

Obv. head of Nero, laureate ; [nfpo] kaay. kaix. xbba. rap, 
AY. ; rev., head of Ootavia, draped : OXTAoyia XXBAXT. 
I..A. (year 4=A.D. 67). (Struck at Alexandria.) 


Oct&vi&nus. [Augustus.] 

Octfiviue 1, Cn., sumamed Rufus, questor 
about b.c. 280, may be regarded as the founder 
of the family. The Octavii originally came 
from the Volscian town of Velitrae, where a 
street and an altar bore the name of Octavius. 
(Suet. Aug. 2.) — 2. Cn., son of No. 1, plebeian 
aedile 206, and praetor 205, when he obtained 
Sardinia as his province. He was actively em- 
ployed during the remainder of the second 
Panic war, and he was present at the battle of 
Zama. (Liv. xxix. 86, xxx. 24, xxxi. 8, 11, 
xxxiv. 45, xxxvi. 16.) — 8. Cn., son of No. 2, was 
praetor 168, and had the command of the fleet 
in the war against Perseus. He was consul 
166. In 162 he was one of the three ambassa- 
dors sent into Syria, but was assassinated at 
Laodioea, by a Greek of the name of Dentines, 
at the instigation, as was supposed, of Lysias, 
the guardian of the young king Antiochus V. 
A statue of Octavius was placed on the rostra 
at Rome, where it was in the time of Qioero. 
(Liv. xliv. 17-86, xlv. 88 ; PoL xxviii. 8, 5 ; VelL 
Pat. i. 9 ; Cic. Fin. L 7.)— 4. Cn., son of No. 8, 
consol 128.— 5. M,, perhaps younger son of 
No. 8, was the colleague of Tib. Gracchus inti* 
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tribunate o i the pteh§> 188, when lie o p po se d 
hii tribunitian veto to the petting of the agra- 
rian lew. He wee in consequence deposed from 
his otikm by Tib. Gracchus, (Plat Tib. Qracch. 
10.)— 6. CxL, & supporter of the eristocratical 
party, was consul 87 with L. Cornelias Cinna. 
After Sulla’s departure from Italy in order to 
carry on the war against Mithridates, a vehe- 
ment contest arose between the two consuls, 
which ended in the expulsion of Cinna from the 
city, and his being deprived of the consulship. 
Cinna soon afterwards returned at the head 
of a powerful army, accompanied by Marius. 
Borne was compelled to surrender, and Octa- 
vius was one of the first victims in the massa- 
cres that followed. His head was cut off and 
suspended on the rostra. (App. B.C. i. 64-71 ; 
Cic. Cat . iii. 10, N.D. ii. 6.)— >7. L., son of No. 
6, consul 75, died in 74, os proconsul of Cilicia, 
and was Bucoeeded in the command of the pro- 
vince by L. Lucullus (Plut: Lucull . 6).— 8. 
Cn., son of No. 7, consul 76. — 9. X., son of No. 
8, was ourule aedile 50, along with M. Caelius. 
On the breaking out of the Civil war in 49, Oc- 
tavius espoused the aristocratical party, and 
served as legate to M. Bibulus, who had the 
supreme command of the Pompeian fleet. 
After the battle of Pharsalio, Octavius sailed to 
Illyricum ; but having been driven out of this 
country (47) by Caesar’s legates, he fled to 
Africa, lie was present at the battle of Actium 
(81), when he commanded part of Antony’s 
fleet. (Caes. B.C. iii. 5; Dio Cass. xlii. 11; 
Plut. Ant. 65.)— 10. C., younger son of No. 1, 
and the ancestor of Augustus, remained a sim- 
ple Roman eques, without attempting to rise 
any higher in the state (Suet. Aug. 2).— 11. 
C., son of No. 10, and great-grandfather of 
Augustus, lived in the time of the second Punic 
war, in which he served as tribune of the sol- 
diers. He was present at the battle of Cannae 
(216), and was one of the few who survived the 
engagement. (Frontin. Strat. iv. 5, 7 *, Suet. 
Aug. 2.) — 12, C., son of No. 11, and grandfather 
of Augustus, lived quietly at his villa at Velitrae, 
without aspiring to the dignities of the Roman 
state (Suet. Aug. 2, 4, 6).— 18. C., son of No. 
12, and father of Augustus, waB praetor 61, and j 
in the following year succeeded C. Antonins in | 
the government of Macedonia, which he adminis- j 
tered with equal integrity and energy. He 
returned to Italy in 59, and died the following 
year at Nola, in Campania, in the same room 
in which Augustus afterwards breathed his last. 
By his second wife Atia, Octavius had a daugh- 
ter and a son, the latter of whom was subse- 
quently the emperor Augustus. [Augustus.] 
—14. L., a legate of Pompey in the war against 
tlie pirates, 67, was sent by Pompey into Crete 
to supersede Q. Metellus in the command of 
the island; but Metellus refused to surrender 
the command to him. (Metellus, No. 16.] 
Oct&vius Baibas. [BalbusJ 
Oetodttrus (Octodurensis : Martigny), a town 
of the Veragri in the country of the Helvetzi, is 
situated at the point where the valley of the 
Bran ce joins the upper Rhone valley. Caesar 
put Galba there B. c. 56 to keep open for the 
traders the pass of the Great Si Bernard, the 
approach to which by the valley of the Dranoe 
is completely commanded by Martigny. Galba 
was attacked by the natives and forced to re- 
treat (Caes. B. O. iii. 1.) The ancient town, like 
the modern one, was divided by the Dranoe into 
two parte. The inhabitants had the Jut Latii 
(Ptin. iii. 188). Under Diocletian conjointly 
with MowUmm it was the. chief town of the 
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division of the diocese OalkarutH which wet 
called Alpes Gratae et Poeninae and was the 
residence of a praeses. 

Octegdsa, a town of the Hergetes in Hispanic 
Tarraconensis, near the Iberus, probably 8. of 
the Siooris (Caes. B. C. i. 61). 

Octoldphus. 1. A town of Lynoestis in Mace- 
donia (Liv. xxxi. 86).— 8. A town in Perrhaebia 
(Liv. xliv. 8). 

Oojpdtd. [Habpyiae.] 

Ocyrh55 (*ft Kvp6n) 1. One of the daughters 
of Ooeanus and Tethys.— & Daughter of the 
centaur Chiron, possessed the gift of prophecy, 
and is said to have been changed into a mare. 

Oden&thtti, the ruler of Palmyra, checked 
the victorious career of the Persians after the 
defeat and capture of Valerian, a. d. 260, and 
drove Sapor out of Syria (Procop. Bert. ii. 5). 
In return for these services, Gallienus bestowed 
upon Odenathus the title of Augustus. He was 
soon afterwards murdered, not without the 
consent, it is said, of hiB wife Zenobia, 266. Ha 
was succeeded by Zenobia. 

Odessus (’O bqaois : '08rj<r<rirrjs, ’Obrjacrtfa) J 
(Varna), also called OdysBus and Odissus at a 
later time, a Greek town in Thracia (in the later 
Moesia Inferior) on the Pontus Euxinus nearly 
due E. of MarcianopoliB, was founded by the 
Milesians in the territory of the Crobyzi in the 



reign of Astyages, king of Media (b. c. 594-559). 
The town had a good harbour, and carried on 
an extensive commerce. (Strab. p. 819 ; Diod. 
xix. 78 ; Ov. Tritt. i. 9, 87 ; C. I. L. iii. 762.) 

Odo&eer, usually called king of the Heruli, 
was the leader of the barbarians who overthrew 
the Western empire a. d. 476. He took the title 
of king of Italy, and reigned till his power was 
overthrown by Theodono, king of the Goths. 
Odoacer was defeated in three decisive battles 
by Theodoric (489-490), and took refuge in Ra- 
venna, where he was besieged for three years. He 
capitulated on condition that he and Theodoric 
should be joint kings of Italy ; but Odoacer was 
soon afterwards murdered by his rival (Procop. 
B. O. i. 1, ii. 6 ; Jordan. Beb. Ooth. pp. 128-141). 

Odomcntlei ('Obopayructi), a district in the 
NE. of Macedonia between the Strymon and 
the Nestus, inhabited by the Thracian tribe of 
the Odomanti or Odomantes (Hdt. vii. 112; 
Thuc. ii. 101). 

Odrjrsae (*08p6<rat), the most powerful people 
in Thrace, dwelt, according to Herodotus, cn 
: both sides of the river Artiscus, a tributary cf 
the Hebrus, but also spread further W. over the 
whole plain of the Hebrus. Soon after the 
Persian wars Teres, king of the Odxysae, eft* 
tained the sovereignty over several of the other 
Thracian tribes, and extended his dominions fee 
farce the Black Sea. He was succeeded by hk 
sou, Sitaloes, who became the master of almost* 
the whole at Thrace. Huempfoeotepriaadri^ 
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(he territory from Abdera to the months of the 
Danube, and from Byzantium to the sources of 
the Strymon ; and it is described by Thucydides 
as the greatest of all the kingdoms between the 
Ionian gulf and the Euxine, both in revenue 
and opulence (Hdt. iv. 92 ; Thuc. ii. 96 ; Strab. 
p. 881, 88). Sitalces assisted the Athenians in 
the Peloponnesian war against Perdiccas, king 
of Macedonia. [Sitalces.] He died b. c. 424, 
and was succeeded by his nephew Seuthes I. 
On the death of the latter, about the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, the power of the Odrysae 
declined. For the subsequent history of the 
Odrysae see Thracia. 

Cray ssSa (*0 Mtnrtia), a town of Hispania 
Baetica, N. of Abdera amidst the mountains of 
Turdetania, with a temple of Athene, said to 
have been built by OdyBBeus (Strab. pp. 149, 157). 

Odysseus (’OSutnretJj), called in Latin Ulixei 
(leas correctly written Ulysses, though that is 
the form which has prevailed in modern times), 
one of the principal Greek heroes in the Trojan 
war. According to the Homeric account, he 
waB a son of Laertes and Anticlea, the daughter 
of AutolycuB, and was married to Penelope, the 
daughter of Icarius, by whom he became the 
father of Telemachus (II. iii. 201; Od. i. 829, 
xi. 85, xvi. 118). But according to a later tradi- 
tion he was a son of Sisyphus and Anticlea, 
who, being with child by Sisyphus, was married 
to Laertes, and thus gave oirth to him either 
after her arrival in Ithaca or on her way thither 
(Soph. Phil . 417, Aj. 190 ; Ov. Met. xiii. 82 ; 
Plut. Q. Or. 48). Hesiod (Th. 1018, 1014) makes 
him by Circe father of Agrius, Latin us and (if 
1014 is genuine) of Telegonus. Later traditions 
state that besides Telemachus, Odysseus became 
by Penelope the father of ArcesilauB or Ptoli- 
porthus; and by Circe the father of Agrius, 
Latinus, Telegonus, and Cassiphone ; by Calypso 
of Nausithous and Nausinous or Anson, Tole- 
gonus, and Teledamus ; and lastly, by Evippe 
of Leontophron, Doryclus or Euryalus. (Paus. 
viii. 12, 8 ; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 171 ; Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 1796 ; Schol. ad Lycophr. 795 ; Parthen. 
Erot. 8.) The name Odysseus = the angry 
(oHv<ro’oficu ) : in Od. xix. 407 it iB said that his 
grandfather Autolycus gave the name because 
he himself was often at enmity with his fellow- 
men : in Od. i. 60 there seems to be connexion 
traced between his name and the anger of the 
gods which made him a wanderer. His wrath 
against the suitors is a reason not unfittingly 
suggested. The story ran as follows. As a 
young man, Odysseus wont to see his grand- 
father Autolycus near Mt. Parnassus. There, 
in the chase, he was wounded by a boar in 
the knee, by the scar of which he was subse- 
quently recognised by Euryclia (Od. xix. 
418 ff.). Even at that age he was distinguished 
for courage, for knowledge of navigation, for 
eloquence and for skill as a negotiator; and, 
on one occasion, when the Messenians had 
carried off some sheep from Ithaca, Laertes 
sent him to Messene to demand reparation. 
He there met with Iphitus, who waB seeking 
the horses stolen from him, and who gave him 
the famous bow of Eurytus. This bow Odys- 
seus used only in Ithaca, regarding it as too j 
great a treasure to be employed in the field, ] 
and it was so strong that none of the suitors 
was able to handle it (Od. xxi. 14 ff.). Accord- 
ing to some accounts he went to Sparta as one 
of the suitors for Helen ; and he is said to have 
advised Tyndareus to make the suitors swear 
that they would defend the chosen bride- 
gcoom against anyone who should insult him 
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on Helen's account. Tyndareus, to show him 
his gratitude, persuaded his brother Icarius to 
give Penelope in marriage to Odysseus ; or, 
according to others, Odysseus gained her by 
conquering his competitors in the foot-race 
(Apollod. iii. 10, 9 ; Paus. 12, 2). Homer, how- 
ever, mentions nothing of all this, and states 
that Agamemnon, who viBited Odysseus in Ithaca, 
prevailed upon him only with great difficulty 
to join the Greeks in their expedition against 
Troy (Od. xxiv. 16). Other traditions relate 
that he was visited by Menelaus and Aga- 
memnon, and that Palamedes more especially 
induced him to join the Greeks. When Pala- 
medes came to Ithaca, Odysseus pretended to 
be mad : he yoked an ass and an ox to a plough, 
and began to sow salt. Palamedes, to try 
him, placed the infant Telemachus before the 
plough, whereupon the father could not con- 
tinue to play his part. He stopped the plough, 
and was obliged to fulfil the promise he had 
made when he was one of the suitors of Helen. 
This occurrence is said to have been the cause 
of his hatred of Palamedes. (Tzefcz. ad Lyc. 
818 ; Hyg. Fab. 95 ; cf. Aesch. Ag. 841.) Being 
now himself pledged to the undertaking, he 
contrived to discover AchilleB, who was con- 
cealed among the daughters of king Lycomedes. 
[Achilles.] Before, however, the Greeks 
sailed from home, Odysseus in conjunction 
with Menelaus went to Troy for the purpose of 
inducing the Trojans to restore Helen and her 
treasures (II. iii. 206; Menelaus). When 
the Greeks were assembled at Aulis, Odysseus 
joined them with twelve ships and men from 
Cephallene, Ithaca, Neriton, Crocylia, Zacyn- 
thus, Samos, and the coast of Epirus (II. ii. 
808, 631). Ho it was who (according to post- 
Homeric tradition) persuaded Clytaemnestra to 
send Iphigenia to Aulis (Diet. Cret. i. 20 ; cf. 
Eur. I. A. 100). During the siege of Troy he 
distinguished himself as a valiant and undaunted 
warrior, but more particularly as a prudent and 
eloquent negotiator (II. ii. 189, iii. 202, iv. 
494, vii. 168, ix. 169, 225, x. 281-568, xiv. 82, 
xix. 155 ; Od. xiii. 295). After the death of 



concealed within it. He is also said to have 
taken part in carrying off the palladium. (Verg. 
Aen. if. 164 ; Quint. Smym. x. 854.) But the 
most celebrated part of his story consists of 
his adventures after the destruction of Troy, 
which form the subject of the Homeric poem 
oalled after him, the Odyssey. After the cap- 
ture of Troy he set out on his voyage home, 
but was overtaken by a storm and thrown upon 
the coast of Ismarus, a town of the Cicones, in 
Thrace, N. of the island of Lemnos. He plun- 
dered the town, but several of his men were 
cut off by the Cicones. Thence he was driven 
bv an N. wind towards Malea and to the Loto- 
phagi on the coast of Libya. Some of his com- 
panions were so much delighted with the taste 
of the lotus that they wanted to remain in the 



ooo&try > but Od ysseus compelled them to em- 
bark again, and continued hie voyage. In one 
day he reached the goat-island, situated N. of 
the country of the Lotpphagi. He there left 
behind eleven ships, and with one he sailed to 



Odysseus offering wine to the Cyclops. (From a statuette 
in the Vatican.) 

the neighbouring island of the CyclopeB (the 
western coast of Sicily), where with twelve 
companions he entered the cave of the Cyclops 
Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon and Thoosa. 
This giant devoured one after another six of 
the companions, and kept the unfortunate 
OdyBseus and the six others as prisoners in his 



Odyaseus and Zlrosias. 


(From a relief of the Roman period. 

now in the Louvre.) 


cave. Odyaseus contrived to make the monster 
drunk with wine, and then with a burning pole 
deprived him of his one eve. He now succeeded 
in making his escape with his friends, by con- 
oealing himself and them under the bodies of 
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the sheep which iho Cyclops let out of his 
cave. In this way he reached hia ship. The 
Cyclops implored ms father, Poseidon, to avenge 
him, and henceforth the god of the sea pursued 
the wandering king with Implacable enmity. 
(Od. i. 08, ix. 527.) Others represent the death 
of Palamedes as tlie cause of Poseidon’s anger. 
[Paeasiedes.] Odysseus next arrived at the 
island of Aeolus ; and the god on hiB departure 
gave him a bag of winds, which were to carry 
him home; but the companions of Odysseus 
opened the bag, and the winds escaped, where- 
upon the ships were driven back to the island 
of Aeolus, who indignantly refused all further 
assistance. After a voyage of six days, Odysseus 
arrived at Telepylos, the city of Lomus, in 
which Antiphates ruled over the Laestrygonxs, 
a cannibal race. He escaped from them with 
only one ship ; and his fate now carried him 
to a western island, Aeaea, the land of the 
sorceress Circe. Part of his people were sent 
to explore the island, but they were changed by 
Circe into Bwine. Enrylochus alone escaped, 
and brought the sad news to Odysseus, who was 
taught by HermeB how to resist the magic 
powers of Circe. He succeeded in liberating 
liis companions, who were changed back again 
into men. 'When at length OdyRseus begged 
for leave to depart, Circe desired him to descend 
into Hades and to consult the seer Tiresias. 
He now sailed W. across the river Oceanus, and 
having landed on the other side in the country 
of the Cimmerians, where Helios does not shine, 
he entered Hades, and asked Tiresias liow he 
should reach his native land. Tiresias told 
him of the danger and difficulties arising from 
the anger of Poseidon, but gave him hope that 
all would yet turn out well, if he and his com- 
panions would leave the herds of Helios in 
Thrinacia unharmed. Odysseus now returned 
to Aeaea, where Circe treated them kindly, told 
them of the dangers that yet awaited them, and 
of the means of escaping. The wind which she 
sent with them carried them to the island of 
the Sirens, somewhere near the W. coast of 
Italy. The Sirens sat on the shore, and 
with their sweet voiceB attracted all that 
passed by, and then destroyed them. Odys- 
seus, to escape this danger, filled the ears 
of his companions with wax, and had him- 
self fastened to the mast of his Bkip, until 
he was out of reach of the Sirens’ song. 
His ship next sailed between Scylla and 
Charybdis, two rocks between Thrinacia 
and Italy. As the ship passed between 
them, Scylla, the monster inhabiting the 
rock of the same name, carried off and de- 
voured six of the crew. From thence he 
came to Thrinacia, the island of Helios, who 
there kept his sacred herds of oxen. Mind- 
ful of the advice of Tiresias and Circe, 
Odysseus wanted to sail past, but his com- 
panions urged him to land. He made them 
swear not to touch any of the cattle ; but 
as they were detained in the island by 
storms, and were hungry, they killed 
the finest of the oxen while Odysseus 
was asleep. After some days the storm 
abated, and they sailed away, but soon 
another storm came on, and their ship 
was destroyed by a thunderbolt All 
were drowned with the exception of Odys- 
seus, who saved himself by means of the mast 
and planks, and after ten days r eac he d the 
island of Ogygia, inhabited by the nymph 
Calypso. She received him with kindness, and 
wished to many him, promising immortality 
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•ai cie&aal y ou th , if he would consent, and 
Jotget Ttlawh . Bat him love of home was too 
steoug. Athene, who had always protected 
him, induced Zeus to promise that her favourite 
hero, notwithstanding the anger of Poseidon, 
ehnnfo one day return to his native island, and 
take vengeanoe on the suitorB of Penelope. 
Hermes carried to Calypso the command of 
Zeus to dismiss Odysseus. The nymph 
obeyed, and taught him how to build a raft 
[Diet, of Ant. art Batia], on which, after re- 
maining eight years with her, he left the 
island. In eighteen days he came in sight of 
Soheria, the island of the Phaeacians, when 
Poseidon sent a storm which cast him off the 
raft. By tue assistance of Leuoothea and 
Athene he reached Scheria by swimming. Here 
he slept on the shore, until he was awoke by 
tiie voioes of maidens. He found Nausicaa, 
the daughter of king Alcinous, who conducted 
the hero to her father's court. He was there 
honoured with feasts, and the minstrel Demo- 
docus sang of the fall of Troy, which moved 
Odysseus to tears, and, being OBked why he ] 
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Odysseus and the Sirens. (From a vase in the British Museum.) 


wept, he related his whole history. At length 
he was sent home in a ship. One night as he 
had fallen asleep in hiB ship, it reached the 
coast of Ithaca; the Phaeacians who had 
accompanied him carried him on shore, and 
left him. He had now been away from Ithaca 
for twenty years. During his absence his 
father Laertes, bowed down by grief and old 
age, bad withdrawn into the country; his 
mother, Anticlea, had died of sorrow; his son, 
Telemachus,had grown up to manhood, and his 
wife, Penelope, had rejected all the offers that 
had been made to her by the importunate 
suitors from the neighbouring islands. For 
tiie last few yem more than a hundred nobles 
of Ithaca, Same, Dulichium, and Zacynthus 
had been suing for the hand of Penelope, and 
in their visits to her house had treated all that 
it contained as if it had been their own. That 
Odysseus might be able to take vengeanoe upon 
them, it was neoessary that he should not be 
recognised. Athene accordingly disguised him 
as a beggar. He was kindly received by Eu- 
snaeus, the swineherd, a faithful servant of his 
house. Meanwhilehis son, Telemabhus, returned 
jkmSfwrtawid Pyles, whitharhe had gone to 


seek news of his father. Ody— wars made hfiuarif 
known to him, and with him planned revenge* 
Still disguised as n beggar, he accompanied 
Telemachus and Eumaeus to the palace, where 
ms dog Argus alone recognised him . The plan 
of revenge was now carried into effect. Penelope 
was persuaded to promise her hand to him who 
should conquer the others in shooting with the 
bow of Odysseus. As none of the suitors was 
able to bend this bow, Odysseus himself took it 
up and then began to attack the suitors. He 
was supported by Athene and his son, and all 
fell by his hands. He now made himself 
known to Penelope, and went to see his aged 
father. In the meantime the report of the 
death of the suitors was spread abroad, and their 
relatives rose in arms against their slayer ; but 
Athene, who assumed the appearance of Men- 
tor, brought about a reconciliation between the 
people and the king. — It has already been 
remarked that in the Homeric poems Odysseus 
is represented as a prudent, cunning, inventive, 
and eloquent man, but at the some time as a 
brave, bold, and persevering warrior, whose 
courage no misfor- 
tune or calamity 
could subdue; but 
later poets describe 
him as deceitful, 
intriguing, and with- 
out personal cou- 
rage (Soph. Aj. 80 ; 
Verg. Aen. ii. 164; 
Ov. Met. xiii. 6 ff.). 
Of the close of his 
life the Homeric 
poems give no infor- 
mation, except the 
prophecy of Tiresias, 
who promised him 
a happy old age, 
in which a painless 
death should come 
upon him * from the 
sea.' ( Od . xi. 186) ; 
but later writers 
give us different ac- 
counts. Telegonus, 
the son of OdyBseus 
by Circe, was sent 
out by his mother to 


seek his father. A storm cast him upon Ithaca, 
whioh he began to plunder in order to obtain 
provisions. Odysseus and Telemachus attacked 
him, but he slew Odysseus, and his body was 
afterwards carried to Aeaea. The aKbs of 
the prophecy was thus interpreted to mean the 
arrival of Telegonus by sea, or the slaying of 
Odysseus by a weapon made from a fish. It is 
probable that in the original it only meant 
‘ away from the sea,’ i.e. his wanderings being 
over. At the entreaty of the remorseful son, 
Circe made Telemachus and Penelope immor- 
tal. Telegonus was married to Penelope and 
Telemachus to Circe (see the argument, in 
Proclus, of the lost Telegonia by Eugamon; 
of. Diot. Cret. vi. 16 ; Hyg. Fab. 197 ; nor. Od . 
iii. 99, 8). A Thesprotian legend made Odys- 
seus, before these events, go away to Thes- 
protia, to 'fight for that nation agpinst the 
Brygians, ana marry Callinice, their queen; 
some time after whioh he returned to Ithaca 
and met his death there. — In works of art 
Odysseus is commonly represented as wear- 
ing a conical cap (wxAiftisr, pilleut), such as 
belonged to artisans (hence to Hephaestus tod 
Daedalus) end to sailors {hence V Odysasuu 
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4*d Charon)* £See out on p.617.] ftU mertw l 
by filmy (sect. 108) that Nioomachus, the 
painter of she fourth century ».c, ? was the first 
who gave Odysseus this distinguishing mark. 

088 (*E4a, Ptol. : Oeensis: Tripoli 1 Ha.), a 
city on the N. coast of Africa, in the Kegio 
Syxtica (i.e. between the Syrtes), was one of the 
three cities of the African Tripolis, and, under 
the Bomans, a colony by the name of Aelia 
Augusta Felix. It had a mixed population of 
Libyans and Sicilians. (Toe. Hist. iv. 50 ; Ptol. 
iv. 8, 12 ; Amm. Marc, xxviii. 6.) 

Oea (Ofa), a town in the island of Aegina, 
twenty stadia from the capital. 

Oeagrns , or Oe&ger (Otaypos), king of Thrace, 
was the father, by the Muse Calliope, of Orpheus 
and Linus (Apollod. i. 8, 2 ; Ov. Ib. 484). Hence 
the sisters of Orpheus are called Oeagrides, in 
the sense of the Muses. The adjective Oea- 
grins is used by the poets as equivalent to Thes- 
salian, Oeagrius Haemus , Oeagrius Hebrus. 

OeanthS or Oeanthia (O idvfy, Oldydua : 
Olay dt 6s : Galaxidhi), a town of the Locri 
Ozolae near the entrance of the Crissoean gulf 
(Thuc. iii. 101 ; Pol. iv. 57 ; Paus. x. 88, 0). 

Oeiso or Oeasso ( Oyareun ), a town of the 
VaBCones on the N. coast of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis situated on a promontory of the same 
name, and on the river Magrada (Strab. p. 161). 

Oeaz (Ofa£), son of Nauplius and Clymene, 
and brother of Palamedes and Nausimedon 
(Eur. Or. 482 ; Apollod. ii. 1 ; Palamedes). 

Oeb&lUi (03f/3oXos). 1. Son of Cynortas, hus- 
band of Gorgophone, and father of Tyndareus, 
Pirene, and Arene, was king of Sparta, where he 
was afterwards honoured with an heroum. Ac- 
cording to some he waB son of Perieres and 
grandson of Cynortas, and waB married to the 
nymph Batea, by whom he had several children 
(Paus. iii. 1, 5, ii. 2, 8, iv. 2, 8 ; Apollod. ii. 10, 4). 
The patronymic Oebalidea is not only applied to 
his descendants, but to the Spartans generally, as 
Hyacinthus, Castor, Pollux, &c. The feminine 
patronymic Oebalis and the adjective Oebalius 
are applied in the same way. Hence Helen iB 
called by the poets Oebalis, and Oebalia pellex ; 
the city of Torentum is termed Oebalia arx , 
because it was founded by the Lacedaemonians ; 
and since the Sabines were, according to one 
tradition, a Lacedaemonian colony, we find the 
Sabine king Titus Tatius named Oebalius Titus, 
and the Sabine women OebaXides matres. (Ov. 
Fast . i. 260, iii. 280.)— 2. Son of Telon by a 
nymph of the stream Sebethus, near Naples, 
ruled in Campania. 

Oeoh&lXa (O lxa\la : OfraXtcfc, Oixa\t4n?s). 
1. A town in Thessaly on the Peneus near Tricca 
(II, ii. 696, 780 ; Paus. iv. 2, 8, iv. 88, 4).— 8. A 
town in Thessaly, belonging to the territory of 
Trachis (Strab. p. 889).— 8. A town in Messenia 
on the frontier of Arcadia, identified by Pausa- 
nias with Camasium, by Strabo with Andania 
(Strab. pp. 889, 850, 860, 448 J Paus. iv. 2, 88). 
—4. A town of Euboea, in the district Eretria 
(Soph. Traoh. 74; Paus. l,e,). — The ancients 
were divided in opinion which of these places 
was the residence of Eurytus, whom Heracles 
slew. The original legend probably belonged to 
the Thessalian OechaUa, and was thence trans- 
ferred to the other towns [Hebaolbs, p. 899, b]. 

Oedipus (Ottfirovs), son of Laius and Iooasta 
(in the Od. Epicaste) of Thebes. There is an 
allusion to Oedipus king of Thebes in the Iliad, 
but he is described as dying a violent death and 
being buried at Thebes (II. zxiii. 659). The 
outlines of his story as it afterwards prevailed, 
888 known to the writer of the Odyssey, where 
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[ there is mention of Epicaste wedding her son 
end hanging herself when the truth was known 
(Od. xi. 271), but as the banishment of Oedipus 
from Thebes is not suggested there is nothing 
in the Odyssey contradictory of the slight 
notice in the Iliad. The attack of Polynioee 
upon Thebes is mentioned in IL iv. 878. In 
Hesiod there is no reference to the story except 
the mention of the Sphinx as the bane of 
Thebes (Th. 828), and of the war of the heroes 
against the city who fell ‘ fighting for the flocks 
of Oedipus’ (Op. 162). The story was more 
fully developed in later epics, the Oedipodeia, 
the Cypria and the Thebaid ; but in the fixst 
of the three (as cited by Paus. ix. 5, 11), the 
four children of Oedipus are not bom from 
Iocasta, but by a second wife, Eurygaxneia. The 
Attic tragedians seem first to have introduced 
the birth of Antigone, Ismene and their two 
brothers from Iocasta to inorease the tragic 
horror. OedipuB is mentioned by Pindar to ex- 
emplify an instance of reverse of fortune (01. ii. 
85 ; cf. Pyth. iv. 268). The story of Oedipus as 
i it comeB to us from the tragedians is as follows. 
Laius, son of Labdacus, was king of Thebes, 
and husband of Iocasta, a daughter of Menoe- 
ceus and sister of Croon. An oracle had in- 
formed Laius that he was destined to perish by 
the hands of his own Bon. Accordingly, when 
Iocasta gave birth to a son, they pierced his 
feet, bound them together, and exposed the 
child on Mount Cithaeron. There he was 
found by a shepherd of king Polybus of Corinth, 
and was called from his swollen feet OedipuB. 
He was carried to the palace, and the king 
and his wife Merope (or Periboea) brought him 
up as their own child. Once, however, Oedi- 
pus was taunted by a Corinthian with not being 
the king’s son, whereupon he proceeded to 
Delphi to consult the oracle. The oracle 
replied that he was destined to slay his father 
and commit incest with his mother. Thinking 
that PolybuB was his father, he resolved not to 
return to Corinth; but on his road between 
Delphi and Daulis he met his real father, Laius. 
Polypliontes, the charioteer of Laius, bade 
OedipuB make way for them; whereupon a 
scuffle ensued in which Oedipus slew both 
LaiuB and his charioteer. In the meantime 
the Sphinx had appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Thebes. Seated on a rock, she put a riddle 
to every Theban that passed by, and whoever 
was unable to solve it was killed by the monster. 
This calamity induced the Thebans to proclaim 
that whoever should deliver the country of the 
Sphinx, should be made king, and should 
receive Iocasta as his wife. Oedipus came 
forward, and when he approached the Sphinx 
she gave the riddle as follows: ‘ A being with 
four feet haB two feet and three feet, and only 
one voice ; but its feet vary, and when it has 
most it is weakest.’ Oedipus solved the riddle 
by saying that it was man, who in infancy 
crawls upon all fours, in manhood stands erect 
upon two feet, and in old age supports his tot- 
tering legs with a staff. The Sphinx, enraged 
at the solution of the riddle, thereupon threw 
herself down from the rock. Oedipus now ob- 
tained the kingdom of Thebes, ana married his 
mother, bv whom he became the father of 
Eteodes, Polynices, Antigone, and Ismene. In 
consequence of this incestuous allianoe, the 
country of Thebes was visited by a plague. 
The oracle ordered that the murderer of Laius 
should be expelled. Oedipus accordingly pro- 
nounced a solemn curse upon the unknown 
murderer, and declared him an exile ; but when 
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he endeavoured to discover him, he was told by 
the seer Tiresias that he himself was both the 
parricide and the husband of his mother, 
locaata now hanged herself, and Oedipus put 
out his own eyes (Soph. Oedipus Tyr annus ; 
Apollod. iii. 5, 8). An interval of several years 
is supposed to elapse between the events of the 
Oed. Tyr. and those of the Oed. Colonius. From 
the allusions to what happened in this interval it 
appears that Oedipus lived on at Thebes, blind 
but not altogether unhappy, with Creon as 
regent. Then after long years the popular 
feeling began to regard his presence as a pollu- 
tion. Oedipus was banished : his sons did not 
interfere to save him, but his daughters volun- 
tarily went into exile with him : Antigone led 
him to Athens, and Ismene followed. Mean- 
time an oracle came from Delphi that the 
safety of Thebes depended on Oedipus remain- 
ing there and being buried there at his death ; 
the two sons no longer acquiesced in the rule 
of Creon and disputed the throne ; the citizens 
supported Eteocles, and Polynices was exiled. 
Creon attempted to take Oedipus by force 
back to Thebes, but Theseus gave his protection 
and to Theseus only the secret of his death and 
burial was known (Soph. Oed. Coloneus). The 
grave of Oedipus was in the precinct of the 
Eumenides on the SE. slope of the Areiopagus 
(Pans. i. 28, 7 ; Val. Max. v. 8) ; but there waB 
also a chapel (fip&ov) of Oedipus at Colonus 
(Paus. i. 80, 4). Pausanias prefers to accept 
the Homeric account of Oedipus as dying at 
Thebes, and imagines that his bones were 
removed to Athens. The Boeotian story makes 
Oedipus die at Thebes, but the Thebans re- 
fused him burial. His body was carried to 
Ceos in Boeotia, thence to the precincts of a 
sanctuary of Demeter at Eteonus, where the 
oracle declared that it might remain, and his 
tomb there was called the Oedipodeum (Schol. 
ad O. C. 91). Aristides (p. 284) speaks of hiB 
being buried, as a blessing to Attica, at ColonuB. 
The story of Oedipus formB the subject of three 
celebrated plays of Sophocles, and was also 
taken by Aeschylus for the subject of a trilogy, of 
which the Septem c. Tli. only remains. Seneca 
wrote a tragedy, the Oedipus , in which he fol- 
lows Sophocles closely. The chief difference 
is that Oedipus goes into voluntary exile after 
he has blinded himself. Corneille, Dryden and 
Voltaire wroteplays on the Bame subject. 

Oedutes. [Dyardanes.] 

0enS6n (OlvtAv : O Iveaytvs), a seaport town 
of the Locri Ozolae (Thuc. iii. 95). 

Oeneui (Olytfc), son of Portheus, husband of 
Althaea* by whom he became the father of 
Tydeus and Meleager, and was thus the grand- 
father of Diomedes. He was king of Pleuron 
and Calydon in Aetolia (II. v. 818, ix. 548, xiv. 
115). This is Homer’s account ; but according 
to later authorities he was the son of Porthaon 
and Euryte, and the father of Toxeus, whom he 
killed; alBoof Thyreus (Phereus), Clymenus, 
Periphas, Agelaus, Meleager, Gorge, Eury- 
mede, Melanippe, Mothone, and Deianira. 
His second wife was Melanippe, the daughter 
of Hipponous, by whom he haa Tydeus accord- 
ing to some accounts, though according to 
others Tydeus was his son by his own daughter, 
Gorge. (Apollod. i. 7, 10, i. 8, 4 ; Diod. iv. 85 ; 
Ap. Rh. 192; Hyg. Fab. 14.) He is Baid to 
have been deprived of his kingdom by the sons 
of his brother Agnus, who imprisoned and ill 
used him. He was subsequently avenged by 
Diomedes, who slew Agrius and his sons, and 
restored the kingdom either to Oeneus himself I 
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or to his son-in-law Andraemon, as Oeneus was 
too old. Diomedes took his grandfather with 
him to Peloponnesus, but some of the sons, who 
lay in ambush, slew the old man, near the altar 
of Telephus in Arcadia. Diomedes buried his 
body at Argos, and named the town of Oenoe 
after him. According to others Oeneus lived to 
extreme old age with Diomedes at Argos, and 
died a natural death (Apollod. i. 8, 5; Ant. 
Lib. 87 ; Diod. iv. 65). Homer knows nothing 
of all this ; he merely relates that Oeneus once 
neglected to sacrifice to Artemis, in conse- 
quence of which she Bent a monstrous boar 
into the territory of Calydon, which was hunted 
by Meleager. Bellerophon was hospitably en- 
tertained by Oeneus, and received from him a 
costly girdle as a present (II. vi. 216, ix. 582). 

Oeniadae (O 'IvidZai : Trigardon or Tri- 
khardo ), an ancient town of Acamania, situated 
on the Achelous near its mouth, and surrounded 
by marshes caused by the overflowing of the 
river, which thus protected it from hostile 
attacks (Thuc. ii. 102). Unlike the other cities, 
of Acarnania, Oeniadae espoused the cause of* 
the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war. At the 
time of Alexander the Great, the town was 



taken by the Aetolians, who expelled the in- 
habitants ; but the Aetolians were expelled in 
their turn by Philip V., king of Macedonia, who 
surrounded the place with strong fortifications. 
The Romans restored the towns to the Acama- 
nians. The fortress Nesus or Nasus belonging 
to Oeniadae was situated on a small lake near 
it. (Diod. xviii. 8 ; Pol. iv. 65 ; Liv. xxxviii. 
11 ; Paus. iv. 25 ; Strab. p. 459.) 

Oenldes, a patronymic from Oeneus given to 
Meleager, his son, and Diomedes, his grandson. 

Oenoanda or Oenoanda, a town of Asia 
Minor, in the district of Cabalia, subject to 
Cibyra (Strab. p. 681 ; Liv. xxxviii. 87). 

Oenobaras (Olvo&dpas), a tributary of the 
Orontes, flowing through the plain of Antioch, 
in Syria (Strab. p. 751). 

0en5£ (Olv6p : O Ivoeuos). 1. A demus of 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
near Eleutherae on the frontiers of Boeotia, 
frequently mentioned in the Peloponnesian war 
(Hdt. v. 74 ; Thuc. ii. 18).— 2. A demus of 
Attica, near Marathon, belonging to the tribe 
Aiantis, and also to the Tetrapolis.— 8. A 
fortress of the Corinthians, on the Corinthian 
gulf, between the promontory Olmiae and the 
frontier of Megaris.— 4. A town in Argolis, W. 
of Argos, on the road to Mantinea. A battle 
was fought here in 888 b.c., in which the 
Argives and Athenians defeated the Lacedae- 
monians (Paus. i. 15, 1, ii. 15, 2, x. 10, 4).— 5. 
A town in Elis, near the mouth of the Selleis. 
—6. A town in the bland learns or Ioaria. 

Oendm&us (Olvdpaos). 1. King of Pisa in 
Elis, was son of Ares and Harpinna, the 
daughter of Asopns, and husband of the Pleiad 
Sterope, by whom he became the father of 
Hippodamia (Apollod. iii. 10, 1 ; Pans. v. 10, 2, 
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vi.21,6). An oracle had declared that he should 
perish by the hands of his son-in-law ; and as 
his horses were swifter than those of any other 
mortal, he declared that all who came forward 
as suitors for Hippodamia’s hand should con- 
tend with him in the chariot-race, that whoever 
conquered should receive her, and that whoever 
was conquered should suffer death. The race- 
course extended from Pisa to the altar of 
Poseidon, on the Corinthian isthmus. The 
suitor started with Hippodamia in a chariot, 
and OenomauB then hastened with his swift 
horses after the lovers. He had overtaken and 
slain many a suitor, when Pelops, the son of 
Tantalus, came to Pisa. Pelops bribed Myrti- 
lus, the charioteer of Oenomaus, to take out 
the linch-pins from the wheels of his master’s 
chariot, and he received from Poseidon a 
golden chariot and swift horses. In the race 
which followed, the chariot of Oenomans broke 
down, and he fell out and was killed. Thus 
Pelops obtained Hippodamia and the kingdom 
of Pisa. (Soph. El. 604 ; Paus. vi. 21 ; Diod. 
iv. 73 ; Hyg. 1. c . ; Sobol, ad Ap. Bh. i. 752 ; ad 
Pind. 01 . i. 114 ; Ov. Ib. 8C5.) There are some 
variations in this story, such as, that Oeno- 
maus was himself in love with his daughter, 
and for this reason Blew her lovers (Tzetz. ad 
Lye. 156; Hyg. Fab. 253). Myrtilus also is 
said to have loved Hippodamia, and as she 
favoured the suit of Pelops, she persuaded 
Myrtilus to take the linch-pins out of the 
wheels of her father’s chariot. As Oenomaus 
was breathing his last he pronounced a curse 
upon Myrtilus. This curse had its desired 
effect, for as Pelops refused to give to Myrtilus 
the reward he had promised, or as Myrtilus had 
attempted to dishonour Hippodamia, Pelops 
thrust him down from Cape Geroestus. Myr- 
tilus, while dying, likewise pronounced a curse 
upon Pelops, which was the cause of all the 
calamities that afterwards befell his house. 
[Pelops.] The tomb of Oenomaus was shown 
on the river Cladeus in Elis. His house was 
destroyed by lightning, and only one pillar of it 
remained standing (Paus. v. 20, 8, vi. 21, 8). — 
2. Of Gadara, a Cynic philosopher, who flour- 
ished in the reign of Hadrian, or somewhat 
later, but before Porphyry. He wrote a work 
to expose the oracles. Considerable fragments 
are preserved by Eusebius (Fraep. Ev. v. 18, vi. 
7). -—3. A tragic poet. [Diogenes, No. 5.] 

Oexrinti (O Mrn), daughter of the river-god 
Cebren, and wife of Paris, before he carried off 
Helen. [Paris.] 

0en5ne or Oenopia, the ancient name of 
Aegina. 

Oendphyta (rA Olv6<pvra : Ira a), a town in 
Boeotia, on the left bonk of the Asopus, and on 
the road from Tanagra to Oropus, memorable 
for the victory gained by the Athenians over 
the Boeotians, b.g. 456 (Thuc. i. 108, iv. 95). 

Oendpldes (OfooviSris) of Chios, a distin- 
guished astronomer and mathematician, per- 
haps a contemporary of Anaxagoras. Oeno- 

1 )iaes derived most of his astronomical know- 
edge from the priests and astronomers of 
Egypt, with whom he lived for some time. He 
obtained from this souroe his knowledge of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, the discovery of which 
he is said to have claimed. The length of the 
solar year was fixed by Oenopides at 865 days 
fend somewhat less than nine hours. He is said 
to have discovered the 12th and 28rd proposi- 
tions of the 1st book of Euclid, and the quad- 
rature of the meniscus. (Diod. i. 98 ; Ael. V. JET. 
*. 7 ; Censorin. 19.) i 
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OenfipXon (OlievM) son of Dionysus and 
husband of the nymph Helioe, by whom he 
became the father of Thalus, Euanthes, Melas, 
Salagus, Athamas, and Merope, Aerope or 
Haero. Some writers call Oenopion a son of 
Bhadamanthus by Ariadne, and a brother of 
Staphylus. From Crete he migrated with his 
sons to Chios, which BhadamanthuB had assigned 
to him as his habitation. (Paus. vii. 4, 0; Diod. 
v. 79 ; Schol. ad Ap. Bh. iii. 996.) When he was 
king of Chios, the giant Orion sued for the hand 
of his daughter Merope. As Oenopion refused, 
Orion violated Merope, whereupon Oenopion put 
out his eyes, and expelled him from the island. 
Orion want to Lemnos; he was afterwards 
cured of his blindness, and returned to Chios 
to take vengeance on Oenopion. But the 
latter was not to be found in Chios, for his 
friends had concealed him in the earth, so that 
Orion, unable to discover him, went to Crete. 
(Apollod. i. 4, 8 ; Hyg. Astr. ii. 84 ; Obion.) 

Oendtri, Oendtrla. [Italia.] 

Oendtrldes, two islands in the Tyrrhene sea, 
off the coast of Lucania, and opposite the town 
of Elea or Velia (Strab. p. 252 ; Plin. iii. 85). 

Oendtrtipae. [Anius.j 

Oendtrus (Ofrwr pos) 9 youngest son of Lycaon, 
according to tradition, emigrated with a colony 
from Arcadia to Italy, and gave the name of 
Oenotria to the district in which he settled 
(Paus. viii. 8, 5; Verg. Aen. i. 682, iii. 165, vii. 
85 ; Strab. p. 258). [For the probable origin 
of the name Oenotria, see p. 458, a.] 

Oenfis (O luovs : Kelesina ), a river in Laconia, 
flowing into the Eurotas, N. of Sparta. There 
was a town of the same name upon this river, 
celebrated for its wine. (Pol. ii. 65 ; Liv. xxxiv. 
28 ; Athen. p. 81.) 

Oenussae {OluoDartrat, Oivovarai). 1. A group 
of islands lying off the S. point of Messenia, 
opposite to the port of Phoenicus: the two 
largest of them are now called Sapienza and 
Cabrera (Plin. iv. 55).— 2. ( Spalmadori or 
Egonu868 , a group of five islands between 
Chios and the coast of Asia Minor (Hdt. i. 166 ; 
Thuc. viii. 24). 

Oefinus (QlvvSs), Bon of Licymnius of Midea 
in Argolis, first victor at Olympia, in the foot- 
race, waB killed at Sparta by the sons of 
Hippocoon, but was avenged by Heracles, whose 
kinsman he was. He was honoured with a 
monument near the temple of Heracles. (Pind. 
01. xi. 66 ; Apollod. ii. 7, 8 ; Paus. iii. 15.) 

OArfie (‘nepthj), a stream which flows into the 
Corinthian gulf at Creusis. It rises in Cithae- 
ron, and passes near Platoeae. (Paus. ix. 4, 8.) 

Oescufl (l8ker or Esker) called Osolus 
(*0 (Twos) by Thucydides, and Scius ( JUeios ) by 
Herodotus, a river in Moesia, which rises in Mt. 
Scomius according to Thucydides, but in reality 
on the W. slope of Mt. Hoemus, and flows into 
the Danube near a town of the same name 
( Oreszovitz ). (Hdt. iv. 49 ; Thuc. ii. 96.) 

Oesyma (oMyai : Oltrupcuos) called Aesyma 
(AMfiri) by Homer {II. viii. 804), a town in 
Thrace between the Strymon and the Nestus, 
a colony of the Thasians (Thuc. iv. 107). 

Oeta (OIV17 , tA Olrautov otipta : Katavoth/ra), 
a rugged pile of mountains in the S. of Thes- 
saly, an eastern branch of Mt. Pindus, extended 
S. of Mt. Othrys along the S. bank of the Sper- 
chius to the Maliao gulf at Thermopylae, thus 
forming the N. barrier of Greece. Strabo and ' 
Livy give the name of Callidromus to the 
eastern part of Oeta, an appellation which does 
not occur in Herodotus and the earlier writers. 
Bespecting the pass of Mt. Oeta, see Thermo- 
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nui. Qeta wm oclebrated in mythology as brother ol Antiphates. Oieles aoootnpaufed 
(ha mountain m which Heracles was burnt hx Heracl e s on his expedition against Lao m edpn 
400]. from this mountain the S. of Thessaly of Troy, and was there slain in battle^ Aooord- 
towards Phoois was called Oetaea (OfroSo) and ing to other traditions he returned home from 
its inhabitants Oetaei (O Ircuoi). (Hdt. vii. 817 ; the expedition, and dwelt in Arcadia, where he 
Thuo. iii. 98 ; Strab. p. 488 ; Liv. xxxvi. 15.) was visited by his grandson Alcmaeon, and 
Ostylns (OtrvKos : O M\tos ; Vitylo ), also where his tomb was shown. (Od. xv. 841 ; 
called Tylns (TtAos), an ancient town in La* Diod. iv. 88 ; Apollod. ii. 0, 4 ; Paus. viii. 86, 4.) 
oonia, on the Messenian gulf, S. of Thalama, Oileus (’OiA«us), son of Hodoedocus and Lao- 
after an Argive hero of this name (II. nome, grandson of Cynus, and great-grandson 
ii 685: Strab. p. 800 ; Paus. iii. 81, 7). of Opus, was a king of the Locrians, and mar- 

Ofella, a man of sound sense and of a straight- ried to Eriopis, by whom he became tlm father 
forward character, whom Horace contrasts with of Ajax, who is hence called Ox tides, Oiliddes , 
the Stoic quacks of his time (Sat ii. 8. 8). and Ajax Ottci. Oileus was the father of 
OfelDt, Q. Luor&tiui, originally belonged to Medon by Rhene, and is mentioned among the 
the Marian party, bnt deserted to Sulla, who Argonauts. (II. ii. 587, xiii. 697, 718; Ap.Rh. 
appointed him to the command of the army i. 74.) 

employed in the blockade of Praeneste, B.c. 82. Olba or 01b5 (“'OA.jSy : TJtsendjaburdj ), an 
Ofeila became a candidate for the consulship ancient inland city of Cilicia, in the mountains 
in tiie following year, although he had not yet above Soloe, and between the rivers Lamas 
been either quaestor or praetor, thus acting in and Calycadnus. Its foundation was ascribed 
defiance of one of Sulla’s laws. He was in to Ajax the son of Teuoer, whose descendants, 
consequence put to death by Sulla’s orders, the priests of the ancient temple of Zeus, onoe 
(Dio Cass, xxxiv. 184; App. B.C. i. 88, 101; ruled over all Cilicia Aspera (Strab. p. 678.). In 
Plut. Suit 89, 83; Yell. Pat. ii. 87.) later times it belonged to Isauria, and was 

Ofilius, a distinguished Roman jurist, was the see of a bishop, and its name appears as 
one of the pupilB of Servius Sulpicius, and a Oropi. 

friend of Cicero and Caesar (Cic. ad Att. xiii. Olb&sa (' , 0\$cura) 1 a city in Pisidia, on the 
87, ad Fam. vii. 31). HiB works are often cited road from Seleucia to Laranda, N. of Lagoe 
in the Digest. and NW. of Isionda (Ptol. v. 5, 8). 

Oglasa (Monte Cristo ), a small island off the Olbe. [Olba.] 

coast of Etruria (Plin. iii. 80). Olbia ('OAj6 la). 1. (Eoubes, near Hy&ree), 

Ogulnii, Q. and Cn. y two brothers, tribunes a colony of Massilia, on the coast of Gallia 
of the plebs, b.c. 800, carried a law by which the Narbonensis, on a hill called Olbianus, E. 
number of the pontiffs was increased from four of Telo Martius ( Toulon). (Strab. pp. 180, 
to eight, and that of the augurs from four to 184.)— 2. [Terra Nova) a very ancient city, 
nine, and which enacted that four of the pon- near the N. end of the E. side of the island 
tiffs and five of the augurs should be taken of Sardinia, with the only good harbour 
from the plebs (Liv. x. 6-9). Q. Ogulnius was on this coast, and therefore the usual land- 
sent to Epidaurus b.c. 298 to bring Asclepius ing-place for persons coming from Rome. A 
to Rome [p. 121, b]. mythical tradition ascribes its foundation to the 

. W*(*n yyyla), the mythical island of Ca- Thespiadae. (Paus. x. 17, 5 ; Diod. iv. 89 ; Cio. 
lypso, is placed by Homer in the navel or central ad Q. Fr. ii. 8, 0 ; Claud. B. Gild . 519.)— 8 . In 
point of the sea, for away from all lands. Later Bithynia [Abtacus.] The gulf of Astacus was 
writers placed it in the Ionian sea, near the pro- also called from it Sinus Olbianus.— 4. A for- 
montory of Lacinium, in Bruttium, or in the tress on the frontier of Pamphylia, on the coast, 
island of Gozo. (Od. i. 50, v. 55, 268, xii. 448 ; west of Attalia.— 5. [Bobvbthenes.] 

Strab. pp. 44, 299 ; Plin. iii. 90.) Ole&des, an ancient people in Hispania Tar- 

gvgus or Ogjrges (‘Cly^yris), sometimes raconensis, N. of Carthago Nova, near the 
called a Boeotian autochthon, and sometimes sources of the Anas, in a part of the country 
son of Boeotus, and king of the Hectenes, is afterwards inhabited by the Oretani. Hannibal 
said to have been the first ruler of the territory transplanted some of the Olcades to Africa, 
of Thebes, which was called after him Ogygia. Their chief town was Althaea. (Pol. iii. 14; 
In his reign the waters of lake Copais rose above Liv. xxi. 5.) 

its banks, and inundated the whole valley of Oloinlum (Olciniatae : Dulcigno ), an ancient 
Boeotia. This flood is usually called after him town on the coast of Illyria, SW. of Soodra, 
the Ogygian. (Paus. ix. 5, 1 ; Ap. Rh. iii. 1177 ; belonging to the territory of Gentius (PtoL ii. 
Serv. ad Eel. vi. 41.) The name of Ogyges is 17, 5 ; Liv. xlv. 26). 
also connected with Attio story, for in Attioa Ole&rus. [Oliabus.] 

an Ogygian flood, borrowed, apparently, from Ole&strasL 1. A town of the Cosetani, in 
Thessalian tradition, is likewise mentioned, Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Der- 
and he is described as the father of the Attic tosa to Tarr&co, probably the place from which 
hero Eleusis and as the father of Daira, the the plumbum Oleaetrenee derived its name 
daughter of Oceanua. In the Boeotian tradi- (Plin. xxxiv. 164 ; I tin.). — 2. A town in His- 
tion he was the father of Alalcomenia, Thelxi- pania Baetica, near Gades (Plin. iii. 15). 
noea, and Aulis. (Pans. i. 88, 7, ix. 88, 4 ; Olen (*Cl\i}v), a mythical personage, said to 
Strab. p. 884.) Bacchus is called Ogygius be a Lycian, who is represented as the earliest 
cfeu*, because he was born at Thebes. Greek lyric poet, and the first author of sacred 

Ogfris (Tlyupis), an island of the Erythrean hymns m hexameter verse. He is closely oon- 
8ea undian Ocean), off the coast of Carmania, nected with the worship of Apollo, of whom, in 
at a distance of 8000 stadia, noted as the alleged one legend, he was made the prophet, and the 
burial-place of the ancient king Erythras (Strab. hymns sung at Delos from time immemorial 
p. 766 ; Mel. iii. 8, 6). were ascribed to him. His connexion with 

OXtles at Oleleui fOBrAfis, *OftrA«dr ), son of Apollo is also marked by his being oalled Hy- 
Aatiphotes, grandson of Melampus and father pevborean. [See p. 484, b.] Of the hymns 
Of Amphiareus, of Argos. He is also called a which went wader his name Pausanias mentions 
JMKnf Amph ia t aos nr a son of Maattos, the those to Here, 4o Achaela, and teHi*hyi*| (hi 
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Pans. I 18, 8, 

v.7.8, lx. 87, 8, x. 7, 8; Callim. Dei. 804.) 

(Wills {'GlKivos : 'Qklytot). 1. An ancient 
town in Aetolia, near New Pleuron, and at the 
loot of Mt. Aracynthus, is mentioned by Homer, 
bnt was destroyed by the Aetolians at an early 
period^ (II. ii. 688 ; Strab. pp. 451, 460.) — 2. A 
town in Achaia, between Batrae and Dyme, 
refused to join the Achaean League on its 
restoration, m b.c. .280. In the time of Strabo 
the town was deserted. (Strab. pp. 884, 880, 
888 ; Pans. vii. 18, 22.) 

OlSnns UftAevos), son of Hephaestns and 
father of tne nymphs Aege and Helioe, who 
brought up Zeus. Aege being really identioal 
with Amalthea, the epithet Olenia Gapella is 
given to the goat Amalthka. (Hyg. Aatr. 18.) 

Olgassys (‘'Okycuravs : AUOee Dagh ), a lofty, 
steep, and rugged mountain chain of Asia 
Minor, extending nearly W. and E. through the 
E. of Bithynia, and the centre of Paphlagonia 
to the river Halys, nearly parallel to the chain 
of Olympus, of which it may be considered as a 
branch. Numerous templeB were built upon it 
by the Paphlagonians. (Strab. p. 562.) 

Oli&rus or Ole&rUB (* Clklapos, apos : *fl \id- 
pios: Antiparos), a small island in the Aeg- 
aean sea, one of the Cyclades, W. of Paros, 
oolonised by the Phoenicians, iB celebrated in 
modern times for its stalactite grotto, which is 
not mentioned by ancient writers (Strab. p. 
485 ; Verg. Aen. iii. 126). 

Oligyrtus (’Oklyvpros), a fortress in the NE. 
of Arcadia on a mountain of the same name 
(Pol. iv. 11, 70). 

OlSslpo (Lisbon), a town in Lusitania, on the 
right bank of the Tagus near its mouth, and a 
Usman munioipium with the surname Felicitas 
Julia. It was celebrated for its swift horses. 
(Plin. iv. 113, viii. 166; Varr. B. B. ii. 1,19; 
Col. vi. 27.) Its name is sometimes written 
TTlyifippo (Mel. iii. 1, 6), because it was sup- 
posed to be the town which Ulysses founded 
m Spain ; but the town to which this legend 
referred was in the mountains of Turdetania. 

8* town of Thessaly, on the 

a gulf (II, ii. 717 ; Strab. p. 486). 

Hus ( Oglio ), a river in Gallia Tronspadana, 
falls into the Po (Plin. iii. 118). 

Olmlae (’OA/UicU), a promontory in the terri- 
tory of Corinth, which separated the Corinthian 
and Alcyonian gulfs (Strab. p. 880). 

OloOBBdn (*0 kooatr&v : 'Okoo<r(r6vioi : Elaa- 
aona ), a town of the Perrhaebi in Thessaly, in 
the district of Hestiaeotis. Homer (II. ii. 789) 
calls it * white,* an epithet which it obtained, 
according to Strabo, from the whiteness of its 
soil. (Strab. p. 440 ; Procop. Aed. iv. 14.) 

Olopnernef COko(f>4pyns), sometimes called 
Hdlophernes. 1. Son of Ariamnes and father 
of Abiabathes I., king of Cappadocia.— 8, Sup- 
posititious son of AriarathesIV., got possession 
of the kingdom of Cappadocia fora time in b.c. 
157, and ruled oppressively (Ptol. xxxii. 20; 
App. Syr. 47 ; Diod. Eol . 8). 

Olorus f'OAopos). 1. King of Thrace, whose 
daughter married Mxltiades.—S, Apparently 
grandson of the above, and father of Thucy- 
dides (Thuo. iv. 104). 

Olephyxuf (’OaJWo? : 'OXwjrifas), a town 
of Macedonia* on the peninsula pf Mt, Athos 
(Thue.lv, 109; mt M^Steab. p. 881). 

<Npa«er(Hp8fOAiMS, ’OAwwt#*). 1. 

S2S 
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lochicum (Thuo. i* 197-118)^*$. A town o t 
the Locri Osolae (Thuo. iih 101). 

OlArui ("Okovoos : 'Okofynos). 1. A town in 
Achaia* near Pellene, on the Sicyonian frontier 
(Xen. HeU. vii 4*17).— 8. Also Oluris f'OAoupis), 
called Borina (Adpioy) by Homer, a town in 
Messenia (II. ii. 594; Strab. p. 850). 

Olds COkovs : ’Okofortos), a town and harbour 
on the E. coast of Crete, near the promontory 
of Zephyrium (Paus. ix. 40, 8 ; Ptol. iii. 17, 5). 

Oly brills, Anicius Roman emperor a.d. 478* 
was raised to thiB dignity by Rieimer, who 
deposed Anthemius. He died in the course of 
the same year, after a reign of 8 months and 
18 days. His successor was Glycebxus. 

OlympSnS, and Olymptai, or Olympitai 
( 'Okvfjurrurf), % Okvpm\vou *Okvp.irir)yol), the 
names of the district about the Mysian Olympus, 
and of its inhabitants (Strab. pp. 571, 576). 

Olympia (‘Okvpvla) the name of a small 
plain in Elis, in which the Olympic games 
were celebrated. It was surrounded on the N. 
and NE. by the hill Cronus or Cronins, on the 
S. by the river Alpheus, and on the W. by the 
river CladSus. In this plain was the sacred 
precinct of Zeus, called Altia C'AArtr, an old 
Elean form of Hkcros), originally, no doubt, as 
its name signified, a sacred grove. This great 
enclosure, surrounded by a wall, was 750 feet 
long by 550 broad, stretching on the north up to 
the base of the hill Cronus, and situated at the 
angle formed by the confluence of the rivers 
Alpheus and Cladeus, 800 stadia distant from 
the town of Pisa. The Altis with its temples 
and statues and the public buildings in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood formed what was called 
Olympia; but there was no town of this name. 
Since the beginning of the German excavations 
in 1875, it has become possible to trace the 
ground plans of nearly all the buildings as they 
were described by Pausanias (book vi.) ; ana 
this alone, apart from the sculptures which have 
been recovered, has made the undertaking one 
of the highest interest and the results of the 
greatest archaeological value. Nearly the cen- 
tral point of the enclosure of the Altis was the 
great altar of Zeus, a large elliptical base of 
undressed stone, above which are layers of ashes 
of the victims. To the SW. of the altar is the 
great temple of Zeus, the plan of which is per- 
fectly established by the excavations. The 
foundations are complete, and many of the 
columns, overthrown by earthquakes, lie beside 
their bases. The temple was begun by the 
architect Libon of Elis m the sixth century B.C.* 
and completed in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. It is a Doric peripteros (i.e. having a single 
row of columns both at the sides and ends), 
with six columns at each end (‘ hexastyle *) ana 
thirteen at the sides. So much of the sculptures 
of the pediments and metopes has been dis- 
covered that they can be fairly reconstructed. 
The S. pediment, ascribed by Pausanias to 
Paeonius, represents the chariot race between 
Pelops and Oenomaus ; the W. pediment, 
ascribed to Alcamenes, represents the fight of 
Centaurs and Lapithae. The labours of Heracles 
form the subject of the metopes. In the temple 
stood originally the great statue of theOlympwn 
Zeus in gold and ivory by Phidias. Pro mi ne n t 
among the statues in front of the temple through 
which the processions passed to reach the 
temple itself, and of which in many case* the 
inscribed verses remain, were the BretnanbuB 
by Phileaias to the NE.»and the mat *ts*ue<rf 
Nike by Paeonius to the SE. This famous statu# 
which towered above those who 
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the temple has been in part recovered. [Pabo- mained such to the end; other* ware restored in 
niub]. To the N. of the temple ol Zens was stone. The statue of Zeus by Phidias, the chief 
the sanctuary of Pelops, a grove with a ter- glory of the great temple, has perished, but 
raoed will and a chapel within it, of which the chief ornament of the Heraeum, the Hermes 
some remains of masonry survive. NW. of the by Praxiteles, was found in situ, and is now 
Pelopion is the circular Philippeum, built by in the museum of Olympia [Puaxitelzb]. 
Philip of Maoedon after the battle of Chaeronea ; The Prytaneum. altered at variohs periods, 



and immediately N. of the Pelopion is the stood NW. of the Heraeum; the plan can be 
Heraeum or temple of Hera. This seems to partially reconstructed from the scanty remains, 
be the most ancient temple at Olympia. Its In it the Olympian victors were entertained, 
plan is like that of the temple of Zeus, though Very little remains of the Metroon or temple of 
it is much smaller as well as older. It has, the Mother of the Gods, to the E. of the 
however* sixteen columns at the sides. The Heraeum ; still further east are yet the bases 
c olumns were originally wooden : some re- of the statues of Zeus (called Zanes) erected 
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from the pMceSdsof fines for breaches of rales; that cOtiniryy Along with Polyntetchon,' de* 
and N. of these is the long line of Treasuries, footed EurycUoe in battle. md pOt both her mi 
twelve in number, belonging to various Greek her husband to death. QlyxUpitii followed up 
states, built like miniature temples, in which her vengeance by the execution Of Nicanor. the' 
were stored offerings of the different states and brother of Cassander, as well AS of 100 of his 
equipment for the games. The eastern front of leading partisans among the Macedonian nobles, 
the Altis was the great entrance Portico called Cassander, who was at that time in thl Pek£ 
the * Echo Colonnade,' affording shelter to the ponnesUs, hastened to turn his fcntt* against 
spectators, built in the Macedonian period on Macedonia. Olympias on hii approach threw 
the site of an older portico : the foundations of herself (together with Rtixana and the y6ungf 
both can be distingui s hed. The sanctuary of Alexander) into Pydna, where She wUb closely 
Hippodamia seems to have stood in the 8E< blockaded by Cassander throughout the winter: 
comer of the Altis. To the S. of the Altis is At length In the spring of 816, she was oozrt- 
the Bouleuterium or senate-house, in which were pelled to surrender to Cassander, who caused 
the altars and statues of Zeus Horkios, before her to be put to death. (Diod. xix. 11-61 ; Just, 
which the combatants took a solemn oath that xiv. 6, 6 ; Pans. ix. 7, 2.) Olympias was not 
they would observe the rules of the games. The without something of the grandeur and loftiness 
oldest part of the Bouleuterium is an oblong of spirit which distinguished her son, but her 
hall of the 'sixth century with an apse to the ungovernable passions led her toaetsof Bangui- 
west : a corresponding hall was built later nary cruelty that disgrace her name, 
parallel with it, and the two were afterwards Olympieum. [Athenab, p. 148.] 
connected by a square building. Later still and 01vmpX5d5nil ('0\vuiri68a>pos). 1. A native 
of the Roman period is the portico which frontB of Thebes in Egypt, who lived in the fifth oen- 
them. The other important buildings outside tury after Christ. He wrote a work in twenty- 
the Altis are the great Palaestra on the west two books (entitled 'loropucol \6yoi), which 
(of which the ground plan is traceable) adjoining comprised the history of the Western empire 
the Gymnasium, where those who aspired to con- under the reign of Honorius, from a. d. 407 to 
tend went through a month’s training before- October a.d. 425. Olympiodorus took up the 
hand. To the south another gymnasium has history from about the point at which Eunapius 
been discovered. Outside the NE. comer of had ended. [Eunapius.] The original work of 
the AltiB was the Stadium, communicating with Olympiodorus is lost, but an abridgment of it 
it by a covered way [Diet, of Ant. art. Stadium}. has been preserved by Photius. After the death 
To the SE. of this was the Hippodrome. Outside of Honorius, Olympiodorus removed to Byzan- 
the SW. comer are the remains of the building tium, to the court of the emperor Theodosius, 
erected by Leonidas of Elis in the fourth Hierocles dedicated to this Olympiodorus his 
century b.c., and enlarged in the Roman period, work on Providence and Fate [Hierocles]. — 2. 
Near this the foundations of the heroum of A Peripatetic philosopher, who taught at Alex- 
Iamus have been found and the altar used in andria, where Pboolub was one of hiB pupils.— 3. 
divination by the Iamidae. The Byzantine The last philosopher of celebrity in the Neo- 
church, of which the remains are between the Platonic school of Alexandria. He lived in the 
Leonideum and the Palaestra, was built over or first half of the sixth century after Christ, in 
adjoining older buildings which were possibly the reign of the emperor Justinian. His Lifeol 
priests' houses. [For an account of the Olympic Plato and commentaries on several of Plato's 
games, see Diet, of Antiq. art. Olympia, Hippo- dialogues are still extant.— 4. An Aristotelian 
dromua , Pancratium . Pentathlon .] philosopher, the author of a commentary on the 

Olympias ('OAv/iWidr), wife of Philip IL, king Meteorologica of Aristotle, whioh is still ex- 
of Macedonia, and mother of Alexander the tant, lived at Alexandria, in the latter half of 
Great, was the daughter of Neoptolemns I., the sixth century after Christ. Like Simplicius, 
king of Epirus. She was married to Philip b.c. to whom, however, he is inferior, he endeavours 
869. (Just. vii. 6, 10 ; Pint. Alex. 2 ; Diod. xix. to reconcile Plato and Aristotle.— 6. An Athe- 
51.) The numerous amours of Philip, and the nian general, who opposed Cassander’s attempts 
passionate and jealous character of Olympias upon Athens, b.c. 298. In 288 he expelled the 
occasioned frequent disputes between them ; Macedonian troops of Demetrius from Athens, 
and when Philip married Cleopatra, the niece (Paus. i. 26, 2, i. 29, 18, x. 18, 7, x. 84, 8.) 
of Attains (887), Olympias withdrew from Maoe- Olympias (’OAjW/oi), the Olympian, occurs 
donia, and took refuge at the court of her brother as a surname of Zeus, and in general of all the 
Alexander, king of Epirus. It was generally gods who lived in Olympus, in contradistinction 
believed that she lent her support to the assas- to the gods of the lower world. 

Bination of Philip, 886 ; bnt it is hardly credible Olympias Nemesi&nus. [NembsianusJ 

that she evinced her approbation of that deed Olympui ("OAvpirof), the name of two Greek 
in the open manner asserted by some writers, musicians, of whom one is mythical, and the 
(Jnst. ix. 5, 7 ; Pint. Alex. 9, 19 ; Athen. p. 667.) other historical.— 1. The elder Olympus belongs 
After the death of Philip she returned to Mace- to the mythical genealogy of Mysian and Phry- 
donia, where she enjoyed great influence through gian fluteplayers — Hyagnis, Morsyas, Olympus 
the affection of Alexander. On the death of the — to each of whom the invention of the irate 
latter (898), she withdrew from Macedonia, was ascribed, under whose names we have the 
where her enemy Antipater had the undisputed mythical representation of the rivalry between 
control of affairs, and took refuge in Epirus, the Phrygian auletiomusio, used in the worship 
Hero she continued to live, as it were, in exile, of Cybele, and the Greek oitharoedic music, 
until the death of Antipater (819) presented a Olympus was said to have been a native of 
new opening to her ambition. She gave her Mysia, and to have lived before the Trojan war. 
support to the new regent. Polysperohon, in Olympus not unfreguently appears on works of 
opposition to Cassander, who had formed an art as a boy, sometimes instructed by Manyas, 
alliance with Eurydiee the wife of Philip Arrhi- and sometimes as witnessing and lamenting his 
daeus, the nominal king of Macedonia. (Diod. fate. (Apollod. i. 4, 2 ; Hyg. Pah. 166, 278 ; Ov 
xviii. 49-65.) In 817 Olympias, resolving to ob- Met. vi. 898 ; Suid. I. e.)— «. The true Olympus 
tain the supreme power in Macedonia) invaded was a Phrygian, and perhaps belonged to a 
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family of native musicians, sinoe he was said to 
be deeoended from the first Olympus. He 
flourished about b. o. 660-620. Though a Phry- 
gian, Olympus must be reckoned among the 
Greek musicians, for all the aooounts make 
Greece the scene of his artistic activity ; and 
he may be considered as having naturalised in 
Greece the music of the flute, previously almost 
peculiar to Phrygia. (Pint, ae Mus. pp. 1188- 
1140.) 

Olympus ( , 0\vfiiros). 1. (Grk. Elymbo , 
Turk. Semavat-Evi, i.e. Abode of the Celes- 
tials ). The E. part of the great chain of 
mountains which extends W. and E. from the 
Acrooeraunian promontory on the Adriatic to 
the Thezmaio Gulf, and which formed the N. 
boundary of ancient Greece proper. In a wide 
sense, the name is sometimes applied to all that 
part of this chain which lies E. of the central 
range of Pindus, and which is usually called 
the Cambunian mountains; but strictly speak- 
ing Mount Olympus is the extreme E. part of 
the chain, wnich, striking off from the Cam- 
bunian mountains to the SE., skirts the S. end 
of the slip of coast called Pieria, and forms at 
its termination the N. wall of the vale of Temps. 
Its shape is that of a blunt cone, with its outline 
picturesquely broken by minor summits; its 
height is about 9700 feet, and its chief summit 
is covered with perpetual snow. Prom its posi- 
tion as the boundary between Thessaly and 
Macedonia, it is sometimes reckoned m the 
former, sometimes in the latter (Hdt. vii. 128 ; 
Strab. p. 829). — In the Greek mythology, Olym- 
pus was the chief seat of the third dynasty of 
gods, of which Zeus was the head. It was a 
really local conception with the early poets, to 
be understood literally, that the gods dwelt on 
Olympus. Even the fable of the giants scaling 
heaven must be understood in thin sense ; not 
that they placed Pelion and Ossa upon the top 
of Olympus to reach the still higher heaven, but 
that they piled Pelion on the top of Ossa, and 
both on the lower elopes of Olympus, to scale 
the summit of Olympus itself, the abode of the 
gods. Homer describes the gods as having 
their several palaces on Olympus (IZ. xL 76 ; of. 
Hes. Th. 62) ; on the summit is the council- 
chamber, where they meet in solemn conclave 
(IZ. viii. 8) ; the Muses entertain them with the 
lyre and song. They are shut in from the view 
of men upon the earth by a wall of clouds, the 
gates of which are kept by the Hours (IL v. 749, 
viii. 898). In the Odyssey it is described as a 
peaceful abode unshaken by storms (Od. vi. 42). 
The same conceptions are found in Hesiod, and 
to a great extent in the later poets; with whom, 
however, even as early as the lyric poets and the 
tragedians, the idea beoomes less Tna.taria.ij and 
the real abode of the gods is gradually trans- 
ferred from the summit of Olympus to the vault 
of heaven (is. the sky) itself. Since locally the 
same idea attached to certain other high moun- 
tains, the same name was given to foam. Thus 
Lygaeus in Arcadia was sometimes 
Olympus (Pans. viii. 88,2), and especially this 
was the oase with 2. The Xysi&n Olympus 
(fOhufjaros 6 Mines : Keshish Dagh , Ala Dagh, 
Ishik Dagh, and Kush Dagh), a chain of lofty 
mo un t a ins in the KW. of Asia Minor, forming, 
with Ida, the W. part of the northernmost line of 
the mountain system of that peninsula. It ex- 
tends i from W. to E. through the NE. of Mysia 
end the SW. of Bithynia, and thence, inclining 
a little northwards, it first pa— es through the , 
eentte of Bithynia, then forms the boundary j 
between Bithynia and G alatia , t hen j 
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through the S. of Paphlagonia to the river Halys. 
Beyond the Halys, the mountains in the N. of 
Pontus form a continuation of the chain. (Strab. 
p. 674 ; Hdt. L 86, vii. 74.)— 8. (Yanar Dagh), 
a volcano on the E. coast of Lyoia, above the 
city of Phoenicus (Yanar). The names of the 
mountain and of the city are often interchanged. 
[Phoenicus.] — There were two mountains of the 
same name in Cyprus, and one in Lesbos. 

Olynthus ('OhwBos : 'OKfoBtos : Aio Mamas), 
a town of Macedonia in Chaleidice, at the head 
of the Toronaic gulf, and a little distance from 
the coast, between the peninsulas of Pallene 
and Sithonia (Strab. p. 880 ; Mel. ii. 2, 9). It 
was the most important of the Greek cities on 
the coast of Macedonia, though we have no 
record of its foundation. It afterwards fell 
into the hands of the Thracian Bottiaei, when 
they were expelled from their own country by 
the Macedonians (Hdt vii. 122; Strab. p. 447). 
It was taken by Artabasus, one of the generals 
of Xerxes, who peopled it with Chaloidians 
from Torone; but it owed its greatness to 
Perdiccas, who persuaded the inhabitants of 
many of the smaller towns in Chaleidice to 
abandon their own abodes and settle in Olyn- 
thua (Thuo. i. 68, 65, ii. 79). This happened 
about the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war ; and from thiB time Olynthus appears as a 
prosperous and flourishing town, with a popula- 
tion of 5000 inhabitants oap&ble of bearing 
arms. It became the head of a confederacy of 
all the Greek towns in this part of Macedonia, 
and it long maintained its independence against 
the attacks of the Athenians, Spartans and 
Macedonians : bnt in b.c. 879 it was compelled 
to submit to Sparta, after carrying on war with 
this state for four years. When the supremacy 
of Sparta was destroyed by the Thebans, Olyn- 
thus recovered its independence, and even 
received an accession of power from Philip, who 
was anxious to make Olynthus a counterpoise 
to the influence of Athens in the N. of the 
Aegaean. With this view Philip gave Olynthus 
the territory of Potidaea, after he had wrested 
this town from the Athenians in 856. But 
when he hod sufficiently consolidated his power 
to he able to set at defiance both Olynthus and 
Athens, he threw off the mask, and laid siege 
to the former city. The Olynthians earnestly 
besought Athens for assistance, and were 
warmly supported by Demosthenes in his Olyn- 
thiac orations; bnt as the Athenians did not 
render the city any effectual assistance, it was 
taken and destroyed by Philip, and all its 
inhabitants sold as slaves (847). [Philippus.] 
Olynthus was never restored, and the rem- 
nants of its inhabitants were at a later time 
transferred by Oassander to Cassandrea. At 
the time of its prosperity Olynthus used the 
town of Msoybbbma as its seaport 
Om&na or Om&nnm f'Ouoi'a, *Ofuvov). 1. A 
celebrated port on the NE, coast of Arabia 
Felix, a little above the easternmost point of the 
peninsula, Pr. Syagros (Has el Hod), on a large 
gulf of the same name. The people of this 
part of Arabia were called Omanltae f O par 
virat), or Omani, and the name is still preserved 
in that of the district, Oman, (PtoL vi 150-4 
(Prob. Sohaina ), a seaport town in the A. of 
Oarmania; the chief emporium tor the trade 
between India, Persia, ana Arabia (Plin. vi 149)* 
Omanltae and Ornfamm. [OmawjJ 
Ombi (*Ou$oi : *0 uBtrar. Koum Omhou, Le. 
Hill of Ombon, Bm), the last great afyy of 
Upper Egypt, except flyene, from which it wee 
fr bg pft thirty miles, stood on the E* 
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bank of th@Mfle,in the Ombites N omoe, and 
was celebrated atone of the chief seats of the 
worship of the crocodile (the crocodile-headed 
god Sebek). Juvenal's 15th Satire mentions a 
religious fight between the people of Ombi and 
those of Tentyra, during a festival at Ombi 
(Juv. zv. 85 ; Ptol. iv. 5, 78 ; Ael. H. A. x. 21). 

Omph&lS (*OfJupdKrj) f daughter of the Lydian 
king Iardanus, and wife of Tmolus, after whose 
death she undertook the government herself. 
When Heracles, in consequence of the murder 
of Iphittts, was afflicted with a serious disease, 
and was informed by the oracle that he could 
only be cured by serving some one for wages 
for the space of three years, Hermes sold 
Heracles to Omphale. The hero became 
enamoured of his mistress, and, to please her, 
he is said to have spun wool and put on the 
garments of a woman, while Omphale wore 



Omphale and Heraolee. (Fameae Group, now at Naples.) 

his lion’s skin. She bore Heracles several 
children. (Diod. iv. 81 ; Apollod. ii. 6, 8 ; Ov. 
Fast. ii. 805, Her. ix. 58.) For possible ex- 
planations of this myth, see p. 400, b. 

Omph&llum COfupdkiov : *Ovupa\lnis), a town 
in Crete in the neighbourhood of Cnosaus 
(Diod. v. 70). 

On. [Heliopolis.] 

On&tas COv&ras), of Aegina, a famous 
sculptor of the later and best period of Aegine- 
tan art, which still preserved somewhat of the 
archaio stiffness or rigidity as compared with 
the Attio style of Phidias which succeeded it. 
The work of Onatas was in the earlier part of 
the fifth century b.c. His great statues were 
the 1 Black Demeter’ at Plugalia in bronze, a 
female figure in black drapery with a horse’s 
head (Pans. viii. 42. 1), a bronze Apollo at 
Pargamum (Pans. viii. 42, 7), and two groups 
of statues, described by Pausanias, at Olympia, 
which are held by modem critics to resemble in 
subject and arrangement the pediments of 
Aegina now at Munich ; vis. the group of heroes 
at Troy casting lots for the fight with Hector, 
and the group of Tarentine warriors round 
the ^body of Opis the Peuoetian king (Pans. v. 

Oneae (”07x01), a village in Boeotia near 
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Thebes, from whioh one of the gates of Thebes 
derived its name (‘OysoSeu), and which con- 
tained a sanctuary of Athene. 

Oncfium C'Oyxfi or) a town in Arcadia on the 
river Ladon with a temple of Demeter Erinnys 
(Pans. viii. 25, 4). 

Oneheamus or Onohismus (' Oy xn<n*os, ”Oy- 
Yio'ftQs : Orohido), a seaport town of Epirus m 
Chaonia, opposite the W. extremity of Coreyra. 
The ancients derived its name from Anchises, 
whence it is named by Dionysius the ‘ Harbour 
of Anchises’ (*A yxjieev kiftijr). From this 
place Cicero calls the wind blowing from Epirus 
towards Italy Oncheemites. (Strab. p. 824 ; Cic. 
ad Att. vii. 2.) 

Onchestus (’Oyxyaris : *Oyxh<rrios). 1. 
An ancient town 01 Boeotia, said to have been 
founded by Onchestus, son of Poseidon, was 
situated a little S. of the lake Copals near 
Haliartus. It contained a celebrated temple 
and grove of Poseidon, and was the place of 
meeting of the Boeotian Amphiotyony. The 
ruins of this town are still to be seen on the 
SW. slope of the mountain Faga . {II. ii. 506; 
Pind. Iathm. i. 44 ; Strab. p. 412 ; Pans. ix. 
26, 5.)--2. A river in Thessaly whioh rises in 
the neighbourhood of Eretria, and flows by 
Cynoscephalae, and falls into the lake Boebfiis 
(Pol. xviii. 8 ; Liv. xxxii. 6). 

Onesicritus ('OvyalKpiros), a Greek historical 
writer, who accompanied Alexander on his 
campaigns in Asia, and wrote a history of them, 
which is frequently cited by later authors. He 
is called by some authorities a native of Asty- 
palaea, and by others of Aegina. (Diog. Laert. 
vi. 75; Arrian, Ind. 18.) When Alexander 
constructed his fleet on the HydaspeB, he 
appointed Onesicritus chief pilot of the fleet, a 
post which he held during the descent of the 
Indus and throughout the voyage to the Persian 
gulf, which was conducted under the command 
of Nearchus (Arrian, An. vi. 2, 6, vii. 5, 9 ; Plot. 
Alex. 66). Though an eye-witness of much 
that he described, it appears that he intermixed 
many fables and falsehoods with his narrative 
(Strab. pp. 70, 698). 

Oningis or Oringii. [Oringis.] 

Onlrofl C'Oycipos), the Dream-God, was a 
personification of dreams. According to the 
Odyssey, Dreams dwell on the dark shores of 
the W. Oceanus, and the deceitful dreams come 
through an ivory gate, while the true ones 
issue from a gate made of horn (Od. xix. 562, 
xxiv. 12). Hesiod calls dreams the children 
of Night, Sleep and Death being their brothers 
(Th. 12). Similarly in Eur. Hee. 71 (rightly 
punctuated), the ’mother of dusky-winged 
dreams ’ is Night, not Earth. Dreams were 
controlled by Hermes, since they were in some 
sense messages. Ovid calls them children of 
Sleep, and names three, who pervade the 
earth and appear in various forms to sleepers 
{Met. xi. 688) : Morpheus, Ioelus or Phobetor, 
and Phantasus. [For dream-oracles see Diet 
of Ant. art. Oraculum.] 

Onftba, sumamed Aestu&rla (Huelva), a sea- 
port town of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetioa, 
between the mouths of the Baetis and Anas, 
on an aestuary formed by the river Luxia. 
There are remains of a Homan aqueduot at 
Huelva. (Strab. p. 148 ; Ptol. ii 4, 5.) 

Onoohdnus (’O v6x»»or. Sophaditikoa), a river 
of Thessaly which joins the Apidanns from the 
W. (Hdt vii. 129). 

Onomaeritus ('Ovo/dutMroa), an Athenian, 
who oocupies an interesting position in the 
history of the early Greek religions poetry. 

882 
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Ha lived about b.c. 520-485. He enjoyed the 
patronage ol Hipparchi^jmtU he was detected 

rnLlriwg an interpolation in an oracle of 
Xom 6Q% for which Hipparchus banished him. 
He seems to have gone into Persia, where the 
Pisistratids, after their expulsion from Athens, 
took him again into favour, and employed him 
to persuade Xerxes to engage in his expedition 
against Greece, by reciting to him all the 
ancient oracles which seemed to favour the 
attempt. (Hdt. vii. 6.) It appears that Ono- 
maoritus had made a collection and arrange- 
ment of the oracles ascribed to Musaeus, and 
that he was the real author of some of the 
poems which went under the name of Orpheus 
(Pans. i. 22, viii. 81, 87, ix. 86). Tsetses speaks 
of him as one of those who arranged the books 
of Homer under Pisistratus, and thus he has 
been set down by Wolf and others as one of the 
* Diasceuastae ’ of Homer. 

Onomarehuf ('O ySfiapxos), general of the 
Phooians in the Sacred war, succeeded his 
brother Philomelus in this command, b.c. 868. 
In the following year he was defeated in Thes- 
saly by Philip, and perished in attempting to 
reach by swimming the Athenian ships, which 
were lying off the snore, b.c. 852. His body fell 
into the hands of Philip, who caused it to bo 
crucified, as a punishment for hiB sacrilege in 
the Sacred war. (Diod. xvi. 81-61 ; Paus. x. 2, 
5 ; Just. viii. 1.) 

Onosander (’Ov6<rav8pos), the author of a cele- 
brated work on military tactics (entitled Srpon?- 
yucbs \6yos), which is still extant. All subse- 
quent Greek and Roman writers on the same 
subject made this work their text-book. He 
lived about a.d. 60. In his style he imitated Xe- 
nophon with some suoceBS. Edited by Schwebel, 
Nfimberg, 1761 ; and by Kochly, Lips. 1860. 

Onu-gnathus ("O vov y vddos: Mlwphonisi ), 
an island and a promontory on the S. coast of 
Laconia (Strab. p. 868 ; Paus. iii. 22, 28). 

Onllphia (*0 yovj>ts), the capital of the Nomos 
Onuphites in the Delta of Egypt (Hdt. ii. 166). 

Oph&llon ('XtycAiwi'), an Athenian comic poet, 
of the Middle Comedy, b.g. 880 (Athen. pp. 
48, 66, 67,106). 

Ophelias ('(ty&Aos), of Pella in Macedonia, 
was one of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
after whose death he followed the fortunes of 
Ptolemy. In b.c. 822, he conquered Cyrene, of 
which oity he held the government on behalf 
of Ptolemy for some years. But soon after 
818 he threw off his allegiance to Ptolemy, and 
continued to govern Cyrene as an independent 
state for nearly five years. In 808 he formed an 
alliance with Agathocles, and marched against 
Carthage ; but he was treacherously attacked 
by Agathocles near this city, and was slain. 

| Diod. xx. 40-42 ; Just. xxii. 7 ; Suid. 8. v.) 

Opheltes ('CtyifAnp). 1. Also called Arohe- 
fuorus. [Abchxmobus.]— 8. One of the Tyr- 
rhenian pirates, who attempted to carry off 
Dionysus, and were therefore metamorphosed 
into dolphins [p. 294]- 

Ophlou (*0<£fw*). 1. One of the oldest of the 
Titans, was married to Eurynome, with whom 
he ruled over Olympus, but being conquered 
by Cronos and Rnea, he and Eurynome were 
thrown into Oceanus or Tartarus (Ap. Rh. i. 
508 ; Tsets. ad Lyo. 1191).— & Father of the 
eentaur Amyous, who is hence called Ophld- 
nodm JOv. Met xii. 245). 

Opkionensesor Ophieuses fO^oyc?*, *0$<c «s), 
a people of Aetolia (Strab. pp. 461, 465). 

GpUr. [Bee Diet, of the Bible.] 
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Ophis C'O^is), a river in Arcadia, which flowed 
by Mantinea (Paus. viii. 8, 4). 

OphifUa or Ophiussa {'Ofifaeea. 'O^tousva, 
'OQiovaa, i.e. abounding in snakes). 1. [Pity- 
usae.]— 2. Or Ophiussa (perhaps Palanea), a 
town of European Scythia, on the left bank of 
the Tyras ( Dneister ). (Strab. p. 806.)— 8. A 
little island near Crete.— 4. (Afaia or Babbi), 
a small island in the Propontis (Saa of Mar- 
mora)) NW. of Cyzicus and S w. of Procon- 
nesus. — 5. [Rhodus.]— 6. [Tenos.1 

Ophrynlum *0 (ppvveiov : prob. Fren-Kevi) t a 
small town of the Troad, near the lake of 
Pteleos, between Dardanus and Rhoeteum, with 
a grove consecrated to Hector (Hdt. vii. 48; 
Strab. p. 596 : Xen. An. vii. 8, 6). 

Oplci. [OscL] 

Opillus maorlnus. [Macbinub.] 

Opillus, Aurelius, the freedman of an Epi- 
curean, taught at Rome, first philosophy, then 
rhetoric, and finally, grammar. He gave up 
his school upon the condemnation of RutiliuB 
Rufus (b.c. 92), whom he accompanied to 
Smyrna. He composed several learned works, 
one of which, named Musae , is referred to by 
A. Gellius. (Suet. Gramm. 6 ; Gell. i. 26.) 

Oplmlus. L Q. f oonsul b.c. 164, when he 
subdued some of the Ligurian tribes N. of the 
Alps, who had attacked Massilia. He was 
notorious in his youth for his riotous living, 
and was described by Lucilius as * formosus et 
famosus.' (Pol. xxxiii. 5-8; Cic. de Or. ii. 68, 
277 ; Non. s.v. Fama.) — 2. L., son of the pre- 
ceding, was praetor 125, in which year he took 
Fregellae, which had revolted against the 
Romans. He belonged to the high aristocratical 
party, and was a violent opponent of C. 
Gracchus. He was consul in 121, and took the 
leading part in the proceedings which ended in 
the murder of Gracchus. Opimius and his 
party abused their victory most Bavagely, and 
are said to have killed more than 8000 persons. 
For details see p. 871, b. In the following year 
(120), he was accused of having put Roman 
citizens to death without trial; but he was 
defended by the consul C Papirius Carbo, and 
was acquitted. (Liv. Ep. 61 ; Cic. de Or. ii. 25, 
106.) In 112 he was at the head of the com- 
mission which was sent into Africa in order to 
divide the dominions of Micipsa between Ju- 
gurtha and Adherbal, and was bribed by 
Jugurtha to assign to him the better part of 
the country. Three years after, he was con- 
demned under the law of the tribune C. 
Mamilius Limetanus, by which an inquiry was 
made into the conduct of all those who had re- 
ceived bribes from Jugurtha. (Sail. Jug . 16. 40 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 7.) Opimius went into exile to 
Dyrrhachium in Epirus, where he lived for 
some years, hated and insulted by the people, 
and where he eventually died in great poverty. 
He richly deserved his punishment, and met 
with a due recompense for his cruel and fero- 
cious oonduct towards C. Gracchus and his 
party. Cicero, on the contrary, who, after his 
consulship, had identified himself with the 
aristocratical party, frequently laments the fate 
of Opimius. The year in winch Opimius was 
consul (121) was remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary heat of the autumn, and thus the 


vintage of this year was of an unprecedented 
quality. This wine long remained celebrated 
as the Vimm Opimianum . (Cic. Brut . 88, 
287.) 

Opis (^Owis), an important commercial city 
of Assyria, in the district of Apolloniatis, at 
the confluence of the Physcus (Odomeh) with 
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the Tigris ; not me n t io ned after the Christian 
era (wit. i. 189 ; Xen. An. vii. 7 J Strab. pp. 80, 

Qpiterglum (Opiterglnus : Oder bo), a Boman 
colony in Yeneua in the N. of Italy, on the river 
Liquentia, and on the high road from Aqoileia 
to Verona. In the Maroomannio war it was de- 
stroyed by the Quadi, but it was rebuilt, and 
afterwards belonged to the Exarcliate. From it 
the neighbouring mountains were called Montea 
Opitergini. (Strab. p. 214 ; Lucan, iv. 462 ; Tac. 
Mist. iii. 6; Amm. Marc. xxix. 6.) 

Oppi&nus ('Oumov 6 s), the name of the authors 
of two Greek hexameter poems still extant, one 
on fishing, entitled Halieutiea ('AAtcvrucd), 
and the other on hunting, entitled Cynegetica 
(Kwriyerucd). Modem critics have shown that 
these two poems were written by two different 
persons of this name. 1. The author of the 
Malieutica was bom either at Corycus or at 
Anazarba, in Cilicia, and flourished about a.d. 
180. The poem consists of about 8500 hexame- 
ter lines, divided into five books, of which the 
first two treat of the natural history of fishes, 
and the other three of the art of fishing. — 2. 
The author of the Cynegetica was a native of 
Apamea or Pella, in Syria, and flourished a 
little later than the other Oppianus, about a.d. 
206. His poem, which is addressed to the em- 
peror Caracalla, consists of about 2100 hexame- 
ter lines, divided into four books. Editions of 
the two poems by Schneider, Lips. 1618, and 
by F. Lehrs, 1846. There is also a prose para- 
phrase by Eutechnius of a poem on fowling 
(’I(euTifca) attributed to Oppianus, but the 
authorship of the original iB doubtful. 

Oppius. 1. C., tribune of the plebs b. c. 218, 
carried a law, under pressure of the second Punic 
war, to curtail the expenses and luxuries of 
Boman women. This law was repealed in 195, 
notwithstanding the vehement opposition of the 
elder Cato (Liv. xxxiv. 1-8 ; Val. Max. ix. 1, 8 ; 
Tac. Ann. iii. 88). — 2. Q. t a Boman general in 
the Mithridatic war, b. c. 88, fell into the hands 
of Mithridates, but was subsequently surren- 
dered by the latter to Sulla (Liv. Ep. 78 ; App. 
Mithr. 17,20, 112).— 8. P M quaestor to M. Aure- 
lius Cotta in Bithynia, B. c. 74, was accused of 
misappropriation of supplies and also of draw- 
ing his sword upon his commander ; he was tried 
in 69 and defended by Cicero in a speech of which 
only a few fragments remain (Dio Cass, xxxvi. 
28 ; Quintil. v. 18, 17).— 4, C., an intimate friend 
of C. Julius Caesar, whose private affairs he 
managed in conjunction with Cornelius Balbus 
(Cic. ad Att. ix. 7, 18, xi. 17, xii. 19, ad Fam. 
ii. 16). Oppius wrote a Life of Caesar (Plut. 
Pomp. 10 ; Suet. Jul. 58), and of Scipio Afri- 
canus the elder (Gell. vi. 1, 2). Some believed 
Oppius to have been the author of the continua- 
tion of Caesar’s Commentaries (the Bell. Alex 
Afr. and Sisp.). This is untenable as regards 
the two last and improbable as regards the first. 
The style of the African and Spanish Wwra is 
too poor to be the work of a man with the re- 
putation of Oppius, and it is clear that the 
author was present in both wars, whereas OppiuB 
at that time was at Borne. There is thought 
to be some indication in Bell. Alex. (8, 1 ; 19, 6) 
that the author was present (which was not the 
case with either Hirtius or Oppius), but the 
evidenoe here is not conclusive [of. Hjbtiub]. 

Ops, a Boman goddess of plenty and fertility, 
as is indicated by her name, which is connected 
with opimus, opulmtm inops, and copia. She 
was regarded as the wife of Saturnus, and the 
protectress of everything connected with agri- 
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culture. (Varro, L. L. vi. 22 } Macrob. i. 10, 18.) 
As goddess of tne earth and its fruits, Ops was 
also a goddess of the underworld, which is in- 
, dicatea by the ancient custom that her wor- 
! shippers paid their vows crouching down and 
' touching the earth (Macrob. i. 10, 12, iii. 9, IS), 
which was the attitude of the Greeks in invok- 
ing Hades and Persephone (II. ix. 564). In the 
three days’ summer festival held by the Fratres 
Arvales, Ops was worshipped with offerings of 
first-fruits and sacrifices under the name of De& 
Dia (who is identified with Ops). [For the ritual 
see Viet, of Ant. art. Fratres Arvales .] As 
goddess of seed-time she was called Ops Con* 
siva, whence her August festivals are called 
Opiconsivia. Her worship waB intimately con- 
nected with that of Saturnus, and it isprobable 
that the festival of the OpaUa in the Forum on 
December 17, during the period of the Satur- 
nalia, were held in the temple of Saturn. The 
temple of Ops was on the Capitol (Liv. xxxix. 
22 ; Plin. vi. 174 ; C . J. L. vi. 507). Here was 
the treasury of which Cicero speaks (Phil. ii. 87, 
98). There was also a samarium of Ops in the 
Begia, which contained sacred vessels of the 
most ancient form [Diet of Ant. art. Praeferi - 
culurri]. Her worship w&b intimately connected 
with that of her husband Saturnus, for she had 
both temples and festivals in common with him ; 
but she had likewise a separate sanctuary on 
the Capitol, cuid in the Vicus Jugarius, not far 
from the temple of Saturnus, she had an altar 
in common with Ceres. 

Opus (’OiroDs, cont. of 'Oirdcis*. ’Oirotfvnoj). 
1. ( Talanda or Talanti ?), the capital of the 
Opuntian Locrians, was situated, according to 
Strabo (p. 425), fifteen stadia (two miles) from the 
sea, and sixty stadia from its harbour Cynos ; 
but, according to Livy (xxviii. 6), it was only one 
mile from the coast. It was the birthplace of 
Patroclus (II. xviii. 826). The bay of the Eu- 
boean sea near this town was called Opuntius 
Sinus. [Locni.]— 2. A small town in Elis. 

Ora. 1. (''Opa) a city of Carmania, near the 
borders of Gedrosia (Ptol. vi. 8, 14).— <2. (*'Apa), 
a city in the N.W. of India, near the sources of 
the Indus (Arrian, An. iv. 27). 

Orae. [Oritae.] 

Orbelus (‘'OpfirfKos), a mountain in the NE. of 
Macedonia, on the borders of Thruce, extends 
from Mt. Rhodope along the Strymon to Mt. 
Pongaens (Hdt. v. 16 ; Strab. p. 829). 

OrbXllus Pupillus, a Boman grammarian and 
schoolmaster, the teacher of Horace, who gives 
him the epithet of plagosus from the severe 
floggings which his pupils received from him. 
(Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 71). He was a native of Bene- 
ventum, and after serving as an apparitor of the 
magistrates, and also as a soldier in the army, 
settled at Borne in the fiftieth year of his age, 
in the consulship of Cicero, b. o. 68. He lived 
nearly 100 years, but had lost his memory long 
before his death. (Suet. Qramm . 9.) 

Orbtina, an ancient Italian goddess who by 
slaying children rendered parents childless. 
She was invoked (to avert her wrath) in the 
Indigitamenta. (Tertull. ad Nat. ii. 15 ; Arnob. 
iv. 7.) Her sanctuary is mentioned by Cic. 
N. D. iii. 25, 68 (of. Plin. ii. 16) aB on the Via 
Sacra. 

Orcftdes Znsttlae (Orkney and Shetland 
Isles), a group of several small islands off the 
N. coast of Britain, with which the Romans 
first became acquainted when Agricola sailed 
round the N. of Britain (Tac. Ayr. 10; PtbL ii. 
8,81). 

Qrch5«n5nus (•opx^m ; 'Opxopbm). 1. 
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(Scrips*), an ancient, wealthy, and powerful city 
of BoaOtbu the capital of the Minyean empire 
in the prehistorioal ages of Greece! and henoe 
called by Homer the Minyean Orohomenos 
(*OpX. Murines, II. ii. 511). It was situated 
Nw. of the lake Copais, on the river Cephissns, 
and was built on the slope of a hill on the 
Bummit of whioh stood the acropolis. It is said 
to have been originally called Andriis (’Av5pr?fs), 
from Andreas, the son of Peneus, who emigrated 
from the Peneus in Thessaly; to have been 
afterwards called PbXegya (*A.e yoa), from Phleg- 
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Aetolians, it waa taken successively by CSea 
menes and Antigonus Doson ; but it eventually 
became a member of the Achaean League. (Pol 
ii 46, 54, iv. 6 ; Liv. xxxii. 5.) 

Orous. [Hades.] 

Ordestns ('upwards), a tributary of the later 
(Danube) in Scythia, but cannot be identified 
with any modem river (Hdt. iv. 48). 

Ordovices, a people of Britain, opposite the 
island Mona {Anglesey), occupying the N. por- 
tion of Wales (Tac. Ann . xii 88, Agr. 18). 

0r5&des. [Nymphab.] 

Orestae (*Op4crreu), a people in the N. of 
Epirus on the borders of Macedonia, inhabiting 


and father of Minyas (Pans. ix. 84-86). This tias. They were originally independent, bat 
Orohomenos was regarded as the real founder were afterwards subject to the Macedonian 
of the Minyean empire, which before the time monarchy They were declared free by the 
of the Trojan war extended over the whole of Homans in their war with Philip. According 
the W. of Boeotia. Orohomenos, the . ruling to the legend, they derived their name from 
town of all this district, is described as one of Orestes, wno is said to have fled into this country 
the wealthiest cities in Greece (II. ix. 881). after murdering his mother, and to have there 
According to the legends of Thebes it was founded the town of Argos Oresticum. (Thuo. 
Heracles who freed that city from its subjection ii 80 ; Strab. pp. 826, 484 ; Pol. xviii. 80.) 
to Orbhomenus (Pans. ix. 87, 2 ; Strab. p. 414 ; Orestes (*0 pterrris). 1. Son of Agamemnon 
Diod. iv. 18). After the Trojan war the power and Clytaemnestra, and brother of Chrysothe- 
of the Minyae was overthrown by immigrants mis, Laodioe (Electra), and Iphianassa (Iphi- 
from Thessaly, and Orbhomenus became merely genia). The Homeric account only tells us that 
a member of the Boeotian League, subordinate m the eighth year after his father’s murder 
in power to Thebes. [Boeotia.] Orohomenus Orestes came from Athens to Mycenae and 
continued to exist as an independent town till slew the murderer of his father (Od. iii 
B. c. 867, when it was taken and destroyed by 806 ; of. i. 80, 298, iv. 546). From Od. xi. 542 
the Thebans, and its inhabitants murdered or it appears that Orestes was not in Mycenae at 
sold as slaves (Diod. xv. 79 ; Pans. ix. 15, 8). the time of his father’s murder. To this story 
In order to weaken Thebes, it was rebuilt at the much is added by later writers. Thus it is said 
instigation of the Athenians, but was soon de- that at the murder of Agamemnon it was in- 
stroyed again by the Thebans, and, although it tended to despatch Orestes also, but that by 
waa again restored by Philip in 888, it never re- means of Electra he was secretly carried to 
covered its former prosperity, and in the time Strophius, king in Phocis, who was married to 
of Strabo was in ruins. The most celebrated Anaxibia, the sister of Agamemnon. According 
building in Orbhomenus was the so-called tree- to some, Orestes was saved by his nurse, who 
suzy of Minyas, which, like the similar monu- allowed Aegisthus to kill her own child, suppos- 
ments at Mycenae, was really a tomb of the an- ing it to be Orestes (Pind. Pyth. xi. 25 ; Aesbh. 
dent princes. It was completely excavated Cho. 782). In the house of Strophius, Orestes 
and explored by Schliemann in 1880. It had a grew up with the king’s son Pylades, with 
passage, or dromos, leading to the vaulted or bee- whom he formed that dose and intimate friend- 
hive chamber and another spare room, remark- ship which has become proverbial. Being fre- 
able for its beautifully-decorated ceiling. The quently reminded by messengers from Electra 
decorations, as well as the general form of the of the necessity of avenging nis father’s death, 
tombs, show the connexion of the Orohomenus he consulted the oracle of Delphi, which 
of that date as regards art and civilisation with strengthened him in his plan. He therefore re- 
Mycenae [Beep. 680, a]. Orohomenus possessed paired in secret to Argos. Here he pretended 
a very ancient temple of the Charites or Graces ; to be a messenger of Strophius who had oome 
and here was celebrated in the most ancient to announce the death of Orestes and brought 
times a musical festival which was frequented the ashes of the deceased (Soph. El. 11, 85, 296, 
by poets and singers from all parts of the Hel- 581, 1846 ; Eur. El. 1245, Orest. 162, 804). In 
lento world (Pind. Pyth. xii. 45 ; Theocr. xvi. Homer it is not said that Orestes slew Clytae- 
104). There was a temple of Heracles Beven mnestra as well as Aegisthus, and the inference 
stadia N. of the town, near the sources of the from the unqualified praise of his action in the 
river Melas. Orohomenus is memorable on ac- Odyssey is that he did not loll his mother ; but 
count of the victory which Sulla gained in its in the tragedians, after visiting his father’s 
neighbourhood over Arohelaus, the general of tomb, and sacrificing upon it a look of his hair, 
Mithridates, B.c. 85. — 2. (Kalpaki) t an ancient he made himself known to his sister Electra. 
town of Arcadia, mentioned by Homer with the and soon afterwards slew both Aegisthus and 
epithet wohduyKos, to d i s ting u i s h it from the Clytaemnestra in the palace. Immediately 
Minyean Orohomenus (IL ii. 605 ; of. Ov. Met. after the murder of his mother he was seised 
vi 418), is said to have been founded by Orcho- with madness. He now fled from land to land, 
menus, son of Lyoaon (Paus. viiL 8, 8). It was pursued by the Erinnyes of his mother. At 
situated on a* mil NW. of Mantiiiea>. and its length by Apollo’s advioe, he took refuge with 
territory included the towns of Metnydrium, Athene at Athens. The goddess affoiaed him 
Theisoe, Teuthis, and the Tripoli*. In the protection, and appointed the court of the Areio- 
Peloponnesian war Orohomenus sided with pagus to decide Ins fate. The Erinnyes brought 
Sparta, and was taken by the Athenians (Thuo. forward their accusation, and Orestes made the 
V. 81). After the battle of Leuotra the Orcho- command of the Delphic oracle his excuse. 
m e ni a n a did not join the Arcadian c onfed er acy, When the oourt voted, and was equally divided, 
in consequence of its hatred against Mantmea. Orestes was acquitted by the oommand of Athene 
In the contests between the Achaeans and (Aesoh. Eumenidts) . According to another 
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hSff^hbB^owild be%inf^i from his mM* 
aessand incessant wandering. The god advised 
him to go to Tauris in Scythia, and to fetch 
from that country the image of Artemis, which 
was believed to have fallen there from heaven, 
and to carry it to Athens (Eur. Iph. Tour. 70, 
B68 ; cf. Pans. iii. 16, 6). Orestes and Pylades 
accordingly went to Tauris, where Thoas was 
king. On their arrival they were seised by the 
natives, in order to be sacrificed to Artemis, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country. But 
Iphigenia, the priestess of Artemis, was the 
Bister of Orestes, and, after recognising each 
other, all three escaped with the statue of the 
goddess. After his return to Peloponnesus 
Orestes took possession of his father’s kingdom 
at Mycenae, which had been usurped by Aletes 
or Menelaus. When Cylarabes of Argos died 
without leaving any heir, Orestes also became 
kins of Argos. The Lacedaemonians likewise 
made him their kin? of their own accord, be- 
cause they preferred him, the grandson of Tyn- 
dareus, to Nicostratus and Megapenthes, the 
sons of Menelaus by a slave. The Arcadians 
and Phocians increased his power by allying 
themselves with him (Paus. ii. 18, 5, iii. 1, 4 ; of. 
Pind. Pyth. zi. 24). He married Hermione, the 
daughter of Menelaus, and became by her the 
father of Tisamenas. The story of his marriage 
with Hermione, who had previously been married 
to Neoptolemus, is related elsewhere. [Heb- 
ioone ; Neoptolemtjs.] He died of the bite of 
a snake in Arcadia (Schol. ad Eur. Orest. 1640), 
and his body, in accordance with on oracle, was 
afterwards carried from Tegea to Sparta, and 
there buried. His bones are Baid to have been 
found at a later time in a war between the 
Lacedaemonians and Tegeatans, and to have 
been conveyed to Sparta (Hdt. i. 67 ; Pans. iii. 
11, 8, viii. 64, 8). According to the Arcadian 
story Orestes had dwelt during his time of mad- 
ness in Arcadia having gone there from Myoenae 
in obedience to an oracle (Paus. viii. 5, 4). To 
this there is a further addition that in his frenzy 
he gnawed off one of his fingers, a story which 
seems to have originated in the name of a tomb 
near Megalopolis called Aolkt6\ov fjanj/xa (Paus. 
viii. 84, 2). — 2. Regent of Italy during the short 
reign of his infant son Romulus AugUBtulus, a.d. 
476-476. He was bom in Pannonia, and served 
for some years under Attila ; after whose death 
he rose to eminence at the Roman court. Hav- 
ing been entrusted with the command of an army 
by JuliuB Nepos, he deposed this emperor, and 
placed his own son Romulus Augustulus on the 
throne; but in the following year he was defeated 
by Odoaoer and put to death. [Qdoaceb.]— 8. 
L. Aureliug Orestes, consul b. c. 126, received 
Sardinia as his province, where he remained 
upwards of three years. 0. Gracchus was 
quaestor to Orestes in Sardinia (Plut. 0. Oraceh . 
1, 2).— 4, On. Aufidius Orestes, consul b.c. 71, 
originally belonged to the Aurelia gens, whenoe 
his surname of Orestes, and was adopt ad by Cxl 
A ufidius, the historian. (Cio. Off. ii. 17 ; Eutrop. 
vi, 8). 

Oresttua. Oresthftum, or Oresthaslum 

COpforciov, *Op4<rdfiov, 'OpurOdctoy), a town in 
the S. of Axcaaia in the district Ma en alia, near 
Megalopolis (Thne. v. 64 } Pans, viii 44, 2). 

Orestheus CopscMs), a legendary king of 
the Loeri Ozcuae, son of Deucalion. His dog 
brought forth a log of wood, which Orestheus 
buried : from it sprang up the shoots (Bfoi) of 
the vine. Henoe the name of his people. (Paus. 
x. 81 , 1 ; Loom.) 
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OrestXas. L The oountry of the Orestae. 
rOBBSTAB.}— & A name frequently given by the 
Byzantine writers to Hadriancmolis in Thraoe. 

Orestilla, Aurelia. [Aubelia.] 

Oritftni, a powerful people in the SW. of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, bounded on the S. by 
Baetioa, on the N. by the Carpetani, on the w. 
by Lusitania, and on the E. by the Bastetani 
(Plin. iii. 26). Their chief town was Castulo. 

OrSus (*flp*6s : ’flpWrrjr : Orsi), a town in the 
N. of Euboea, on the river Callas, at the foot 
of the mountain Tdethrium, and in the district 
Hestiaeotis, was itself originally called Hestiaea 
or Histiaea. According to some it was a colony 
from the Attic dome Histiaea (Strab. p. 445;. 
After the Persian wars Oreus, with the rest of 
Euboea, became subject to the Athenians; but 
on the revolt of the island, in b.c. 446, Oreus 
was taken by Pericles, its inhabitants expelled, 
and their place supplied by 2000 Athenians 
(Thuo. i. 114 ; Dioa. xii. 7, 22). Oreus waB an 
important place, and its name frequently occurs 
in the Grecian wars down to the dissolution of 
the Achaean League (Xen. Hell. v. 4, 56 ; Dem. 
de Cor. pp. 248, 262 ; Diod. xix. 75 ; Pol. xviii. 
80 ; Liv. zxzi. 46). 

Orfitus, 1. Bar. Cornelius, consul a.p. 51, 
was put to death in Nero’s reign through the 
informer Regulus (Tac. Ann. xii. 41, Hist. iv. 
42). — 2. Paooius, a centurion of Corbulo’s army 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 86, xv. 12). 

Orgetdrlx, the noblest and richest among 
the Helvetii, formed a conspiracy to obtain the 
royal power B.c. 61, and persuaded his country- 
men to emigrate from their own country. 
Two years were devoted to making the neces- 
sary preparations ; but the real designs of 
Orgetorix having meantime become known, and 
the Helvetii having attempted to bring him to 
trial, he suddenly died, probably, as was sus- 
pected, by bis own hands. (Coes. B. G. i. 2, 26 ; 
Dio Cass, xxxviii. 81.) 

Orlbaslus ( 'Opsifiatrtos or ’Opifido-ios), an 
eminent Greek medical writer, bom about A.D. 
825, either at Sardis in Lydia, or at Perg&mum 
in Mysia. He was an intimate friend of the 
emperor Julian, and was almost the only 
person to whom Julian imparted the secret of 
his apostasy from Christianity. He accom- 
panied Julian in his expedition against Persia, 
and was with him at the time of his death, 868. 
The succeeding emperors, Valcntinian and 
Valens, confiscated the property of Oribasius 
and banished him. He was afterwards recalled 
from exile, and was alive at least as late as 896. 
Of the personal character of Oribasius we know 
little or nothing, bat it is dear that he wae 
much attached to paganism and to the heathen 
philosophy. He was an intimate friend of 
teunapius, who praises him very highly, and 
wrote an account of his life. We possess at 
present three works of Oribasius: (1) Collect a 
Medioinalia (Xvvayooyal ’IorputaQ, or some- 
times Hebdomeconta biblos ("E&bofiiiKovrd- 
f&ifrKos), which was compiled at the command 
of Julian, when Oribasius was still a young 
man. It contains but little original matter, but 
is very valuable on aocount of the numerous 
extracts from writers whose works are no 
longer extan t. More than half of this work is 
now lost, what remains is in some confu- 
sion. There is no oomplete edition of the work. 
(2) An abridgment (Swells) of the former work, 
in nfa« bodes. It was written thirty years 
after the former. (8) Euporista or De /setts 
ParabiUbus (Zfaefai eve), in four books. Both 
this and the preceding work were i n t ended so 
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iMimil ■ of the practioe of medicine. The best the earth sent forth a scorpion Which destroyed 
edition is by Daremberg, Paris, 1851-1876. him (Or. Feat, v. 587). Asdepius attempted to 
Orfounor Orlovs tapueov/Qpucos : ’flptofiot : recall him to life, but was slain by Zens with a 
Ericho). important Greek town on the coast flash of lightning. The accounts of his phrent- 
of Illyria, near the Cerannian mountains and age and birthplace vary in the different 
the frontiers of Epirus (Hdt. iz. 92; Pol. vii. writers, for some call him a son of Poseidon 
19; Hot. Od. iii. 7, 5; Propert. i. 8, 20 ; Gaes. and Eoryale, and others say that he was bom 
B. O. iii. 11). According to tradition it was of the Earth, or a son of Oenopion. He is 
founded by the Euboeans, who were oast here further called a Theban, or Tanagraean, but 
by a storm on their return from Troy; but, probably because Hyria, his native place, Bome- 
aooording to another legend it was a Colohian times belonged to Tanagra and sometimes to 
colony (Scymn. 440 ; Ap. Eh. iv. 12-16). The Thebes. (Apollod. i. 4, 8 ; Hyg. 1. c. ; Strab. p. 
town was strongly fortified, but its harbour was 404 ; Pans. iz. 20, 8.) After his death, Orion 
not very secure. It was destroyed in the civil was placed among the stars, where he appears 
wars, but was rebuilt by Herodes Atticus. The as a giant with a girdle, sword, a lion’s skin and 
turpentine tree (tarebinthua) grew in the a club (IZ. zviii. 486, zzii. 29 ; Od, v. 274). The 
neighbourhood of Orioum (Verg. Aen. z. 186). constellation of Orion set at the commenoe- 
Origdnes, usually called Ongeii, one of the ment of November, at which time storms and 
most eminent of the early Christian writers, rain were frequent; hence he is often called 
boro at Alezandria, a.d. 186. [See Diet of imbrifer , nimboaua , or aquoaua. 

Christian Bioar .] Onon and Oral (*Opl« v and^Opos), names of 

Oringis, Onmgisor Aurinx, a wealthy town ancient grammarians, who are sometimes con- 
in Hispania Baetica, with silver mines, near founded with each other. It appears that three 
Munda (Liv. zxiv. 42, zzviii. 8 ; Plin. iii. 8). writers of these names are to be distinguished. 

Orion (*Q ptwy), son of HyrieuB,of Hyria, in —1. Orion, a Theban grammarian, who taught at 
Boeotia, a handsome giant and hunter {Od. zi. Caesarea, in the fifth century ▲.!>. and is the 
809), said to have been called by the Boeotians author of a lexicon, still extant, published by 
Candaon (Strab. p. 404; Tzetz. ad Lyo. 828). Stars, Lips. 1820.— 8. Orus, of Miletus, a gram- 
In the Homeric story he is carried off by Eos marian, lived in the second century A.D., 

on account of his beauty (cf. p. 816, b], but the and was the author of the works men- 

gods were angry with him and Artemis slew tioned by Suidas. — 3. ‘ Oral, an Alexandrine 
him with her arrows in Ortygia {Od. v. 121). grammarian, who taught at Constantinople 
The story given by most later writers is that about the middle of the fourth century a.d 
he came to Chios (Ophiusa), and fell in love Orippo, a town in Hispania Baetica, on the 
with Aero, or Merope, the daughter of Oeno- road between Gades and Hispalis (Plin. iii. 8). 
pion, by the nymph Helioe. He cleared the Oritae, Horitae, or Orae (fcipeireu, Tlpcu), a 
island from wild beasts, and brought the spoils people of Gedrosia, who inhabited a district on 

of the chase as presents to his beloved ; but as the coast nearly two hundred miles long, 

Oenopion constantly deferred the marriage, abounding in wine, corn, rice, and palm-trees, 
Orion once, when intoxicated, offered violence the modern Urboo on the coast of Beloochistan. 
to the maiden. Oenopion now implored the Some of the ancient writers assert that they 
assistance of Dionysus, who caused Orion to be were of Indian origin, while others say that, 
thrown into a deep sleep by Batyrs, in which though they resembled the Indians in many of 
state Oenopion deprived him of his sight, their customs, they spoke a different language. 
Being informed by an oracle that he should (Arrian, Arm. vi. 21; Strab. 720; Curt. iz. 10, 6.) 
recover his sight u he would go towards the Orithyia. [Bobeab.1 

east and expose his eye-balk to the rays of the Orm&nus fOpfuyos), son of Cercaphus, 
rising sun, Orion followed the sound of a grandson of Aeolus and father of Amyntor, was 
Cyclops' hammer, went to Lemnos, where believed to have founded the town of Orme- 
HephaestuB gave to him Cedalion as his guide, nium, in Thessaly. From him Amyntor is 
Having recovered his sight, Orion returned to sometimes called Ormenides, and Astydamia, 
Chios to take vengeance on Oenopion ; but as his grand-daughter. Ormenia. 
the latter had been concealed by his friends, Orn&ae ('Opvecu : 'O pvfdrys), an ancient 
Orion was unable to find him, and then pro- town of Argolis, near the frontiers of the terri- 
ceeded to Crete, where he lived as a hunter tory of Phlius, and 120 stadia from Argos (II. 
with Artemis. (Apollod. i. 4, 8 ; Parthen. Erot. ii. 784, vi. 7 ; Pans. ii. 25, 6, v. 25, 5 ; Strab. p. 
20; Hyg. Aatr. ii. 84) The cause of his death, 882). The inhabitants were at an early time 
which took place either in Crete or Chios, is reduced to the condition of Perioeoi or depen- 
differently stated, but, as in the Odyssey, dents of Argos, and apparently were the first 
Artemis is in most accounts the author of his people in Aigolis so reduced ; for the Argives 
death. It is possible that he was a local god of used the term *Opyedroi as equivalent to 
the woods ana of hunting whose worship was UtpioiKoi (Hdt. viii. 78). They had, however, 
displaced by that of Artemis. According to sufficient independence of action to be called 
some, he was beloved by Artemis, and Apollo, allies of Argos in the Peloponnesian war, b.c. 
i nd ign ant at his sister’s affection for him, 418 ; but in 416 the Lacedaemonians placed the 
asserted that she was unable to hit with her Argive exiles, with some supports of their own 
arrow a distant point which he showed her in the men, in Orneae. The citizens of Argos soon 
sea. She thereupon took aim, and hit it, but the afterwards attacked the town and destroyed it. 
point was the head of Orion, who had been swim- (Thuc. vi. 7.) 

ming in the sea. (Hy g.l.c.) Another account, Orneus ('Opvcfo) t son of Erechtheus, father 
Which Horace follows (Her. Od. iii. 4, 72; cf. of Peteus, and grandfather of Menestheus; 
Apollod. i. 4,5; Serv. ad Aen. i. 589), states that from him the town of Orneae was believed to 
fan attempted to violate Artemis, and was have derived its name (IZ.ii. 571: Pans. ii. 85, 5). 
kiuod by the goddess with one of her arrows. Oroanda (’OpSavS* : ’OpoayMs t or -ucrfr, Oro- 
61). ?.*tory followed by Ovid states that andensis), a mountain city of Pisidia, SE. of 
didiftvld oonflBg&tatry animal, and Antioohia, from which the Oroandieua troctua 
In consequence oTi& hatred ajd beasts; but obtained its name (Lfo xxxviii lflj, 87). 

In the contests between 
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O tt ilia (*0 potfrts : Tab.), the largest of the Orogpeda fpp&rrc 8a), a mountain chain in 
minor ri ver s which flow into the Persian Gulf, the S W. of Bltipania Tarraconensis, between 
formed the boundary between Susiana and Castulo and Carthago Nova. It is the modem 
Persii (Strafe, p. 787). Saara Sierra, (Strab. p. 101.) 

OrflbUM (’Opofl(ai), a town on the coast of Orpheus ('O f»pets), a mythical personage, 
Euboae, not far from Aegae, with an oracle of was regarded by the Greeks aa the most oele- 
Apollo (Strab. p. 445). brated of the early poets who lived before the 

Orfldes COpdorjt), the na me o f two kings of time of Homer. It is possible that he may have 
Parthia. [Absaces XIV., XVII.] had a real existence as the author or bard of very 

Oroetes (*Opolnf*), a Persian, was made ancient religions hymns. Such hymns were 
satrap of Sardis by Cyrus, whioh government ascribed to Olen, Musaeus, Philammon, and 
he retained under Cambyses. In b.c. 582, he Orpheus ; and around all these names, and 
decoyed Poltobatxs into his power by speci- especially around the last, mythical stories 
ous promises, and put him to death. (Hat. i. gathered. Orpheus is not mentioned in the 
69, iu. 89 ; Thuo. i. 18 : Arist. Pol . i. 10.) But Homeric or Hesiodio poems, but had attained 
being suspected of aiming at the establishment to great celebrity in the lyric period, at any rate 
of an independent sovereignty, he was himself as early as Ibycus, in the middle of the sixth 
put to death by order of Darius (Hdt. iii. 120-128.) century b.c. (Ibyc. Fr. 22); and by Pindar he 
Orontes (*Op6vrris). 1. ( Nahr-ebAey ), the is called ‘ the Father of Bongs * {Pyth. iv. 177 ; 
largest river of Syria (whence Juv. iii. 62 uses cf. Plat. Apol. p. 41). There were numerous 
its name to express the Syrian people), has two legends about Orpheus, but the common story 
chief sources in CoeleByria, the one in the Anti- ran as follows. Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus 
libanus, the other further N. in the Libanus ; and Calliope, lived m Thrace at the period of 
flows NE. into a lake S. of Emesa, and thence the Argonauts, whom he accompanied in their 
N. past Epiphania and Apamea, till near expedition (Pind. l.c . ; cf. Plat. Symp. p. 179). 
Antioch, where it suddenly sweeps round to Presented with the lyre by Apollo, and in- 
the SW. and falls into the sea at the foot of M. structed by the Mubos in its use, he enchanted 
Pieria. According to tradition its earlier name with its music, not only the wild beasts, but the 
was Typhon (T v<pZv), and it was called Orontes trees and rocks upon Olympus, so that they 
from the person who first built a bridge over it. moved from their places to follow the sound of 
(Strab. p. 750.) — 2. A mountain on the S. side his golden harp (Aesch. Ag. 1629 ; Eur. Med. 
of the Caspian, between Parthia and Hyroania 548, Bacch. 561 ; Hor. Od. i. 12, 7). The power 
fPtol. vi. 2, 4). — 8. A people of Assyria, E. of of his music caused the Argonauts to seek his 
Gaugamela (Plin. vi. 80). aid, whioh contributed materially to the success 

Oropus ('OpomJr : 'Qpdonos : Oropo ), a town of their expedition : at the sound of his lyre the 
on the eastern frontiers of Boeotia and Attica, Argo glided down into the sea ; the Argonauts 
near the Euripus, originally belonged to the tore themselves away from the pleasures of 
Boeotians, but was at an early time seized by Lemnos ; the Symplegadae, or moving rocks, 
the Athenians, and was long an object of con- which threatened to crush the ship between 
tention between the two peoples (Paus. i. 84, them, were fixed in their places; ana the Col- 
1). The Boeotians got possession of it in 412 chian dragon, whioh guarded the golden fleece, 
(Thuo. viii. 60) ; Philip gave it to the Athenians was lulled to sleep : other legends of the same 
after Chaeronea, but in 812 Cassander handed kind may be read in the Argonautica, which 
it over to the Boeotians JT>iod. xix. 77 ; Strab. bears the name of Orpheus. After his return 
p. 404). At a later time PauBanias speaks of it from the Argonautic expedition he took up his 
as belonging to Attica. Its seaport was Del- abode in a cave near Thrace, and employed 
phinium, at the mouth of the Asopus, about one himself in the civilisation of its wild inhabi- 
mile and a half from the town. tants. There is also a legend of his having 

Orftslus, Paulas, a Spanish presbyter, a visited Egypt. The legends respecting the 
native of Tarragona, lived under Arcadius and loss and recovery of his wife, and his own 
Honorius. Having conoeived a warm admira- death, are very various. His wife was a 
tionforSt. Augustine, he passed over into Africa nymph named Agriope or Eurydice. In the 
about a.d. 418. The following works by Orosius older accounts the cause of her death is not 
are still extant. (1) Sietoriarum adversua referred to. The legend followed in the well- 
Paganoe Libri VII, dedicated to Si AuguB- known passages of Virgil and Ovid, whioh 
tine, at whose suggestion the task was under- ascribes the death of Eurydioe to the bite of a 
taken. The Pagans having been accustomed serpent, is no doubt of high antiquity; but the 
to complain that the ruin of the Roman empire introduction of Aristaeus into the story cannot 
must be ascribed to the wrath of the ancient be traced to any writer older than Virgil him- 
deities, whose worship had been abandoned, Belf. (Verg. Georg, iv. 454-527; Ov. Met. x. 
Orosius, upon his return from Palestine, com- 1; cf. Plat. Symp. p. 179, Bep. p. 020; Diod. 
posed thishistory to demonstrate that from the iv. 26 ; Pans. ix. 80, 4 ; Hyg. Fab. 164.) He 
earliest epoch the world had been the scene of followed his lost wife into the abodes of Hades, 
calamities as great as the Roman empire was where the charms of his lyre suspended the 
then suffering. The work, which extends from torments of the damned, and won back his wife 
the creation down to a.d. 417, is, with excep- from the most inexorable of all deities; but his 
tion of the concluding portion, extracted from prayer was only granted upon this condition. 
Yurious authorities. For Roman history he that he should not look back upon his restored 
used chiefly an abridged Livv, and Floras ; for wife till they had arrived in the upper world : 
the imperial period chiefly Eutropius, but also at the very moment when they were about to 
Tacitus and Suetonius ; for general history pass the fatal bounds, the anxiety of love over- 
Justin is his main authority. The later part of came the poet; he looked round to see that 
his history is of value as giving information on Eurydice was following him ; and he beheld 
many points not procurable now from other her caught back into the mfernal regions. His 
sources. Edited by Havercamp, Lugd. Bat. grief for the loss of Eurydioe led him to treat 
1788;byZangermeister, Vienna, 1882. (Torother with contempt the Thracian women, whom 
Vritingsof Orosius see Diet, of Christ um Btog.] revenge tore him to pieces under the excite- 
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meat of their Bacchanalian orgies. After his 
death, the Muses collected the fragments of his 
body, end buried them at Libethra at the foot 
of Olvmnus. where tha nightingale sans sweetly 
orer ms grave. His head was thrown into the 
Hebrus, down which it rolled into the sea, and 
was borne across to Lesbos, where the grave ‘ 
which it wai interred was shown at Antisi 
Has lyre was also said to have been carried to 
Lesbos ; and both traditions are simply poetical 
expressions of the historical fact that Lesbos 
was the first great seat of the music of the lyre : 
indeed Antissa itself was the birthplace of Terp- 
ander, the earliest historical musician. The 
astronomers taught that the lyre of Orpheus 
was placed by Zens among the Btars, at the 
intercession of Apollo and the Muses (Hyg. 
Astr. ii. 7). In these legends there are some 
points which are sufficiently clear. The inven- 
tion of music, in connexion with the services 
of Apollo and the Muses ; its first great applica- 
tion to tiie worship of the gods, whioh Orpheus 
is therefore said to have introduced ; its power 
over the passions, and the importance which 
the Greeks attached to the knowledge of it, as 
intimately allied with the very existence of all 



Orpheus. (From a mosaic.) 

social order — are probably the chief elementary 
vhole legend. 


ideas of the whole legend. But then comes in 
one of the dark features of the Greek religion, 
in which the gods envy the advancement of 
man in knowledge and civilisation, and punish 
anyone who transgresses the bounds assigned 
to humanity : or the conflict was viewed, not as 
between the gods and man, but between the 
worshippers of different divinities: between 
Apollo, the symbol of pure intellect, and Dio- 
nysus, the deity of the senses; hence Orpheus, 
the servant of Apollo, falls a victim to the 
jealousy of Dionysus and the fury of his wor- 
shippers. — Orphic Societies ana Mysteries. 
About the time of the first development of Greek 
philosophy, societies were formed, consisting of 
called the followers of Orpheus ( 0 / 
0, who, under the pretended guidance of 
, dedicated themselves to the worship 
of Dionysus. They performed the rites of a 
nystioal worship, but instead of confining their 


notions to the initiated, they published them to 
others, and committed them to literary works. 
Hence Orpheus is spoken of as the originator 
of mysteries (Bur. Sipp. 958, JRhes, 944; 
Aristoph. Ban. 3089). The Dionysus to whose 
worship the Orphic rites were annexed was 
Dionysus Zagreus, closely connected with 
~ faster and Cove (Persephone) [seep. 996]. 
Orphic legends and poems related in great 
to this Dionysus, upon whom the Orphic 


The i 
part to 1 


mystics founded their hopes of the purification 
and ultimate immortality of the souL But 
their mode of celebrating this worship was very 
different from the popular rites of Baoohur* 
The Orphic worshippers of Bacchus did no? 
indulge in unrestrained pleasure and frantic 
enthusiasm, but rather aimed at an ascetic 
purity of life and manners. The Orpheus 
of this mythology has an Oriental and 
Egyptian character, differing altogether from 
Oxpheus the servant of Apollo and the Muses. 
— Many poems ascribed to Orpheus were cur- 
rent as early as the time of the Pisistratids. 
[Onomacbitus.] They are often quoted by 
Plato, and the allusions to them in later writers 
are very frequent (Plat. Orat. p. 409, Phileb. 
p. 66, Rep. p. 864 ; Paus. ix. 80). The extant 
poemB which bear the name of Orpheus are 
the forgeries of Christian grammarians and 
ihers of the Alexandrian school; but 
fragments, whioh form a part of the 
are some genuine remains of that 
Orphic poetry which was known to Plato, and 
wmoh must be assigned to the period of Ono- 
macritus, or perhapB a little earlier. The 
Orphic literature which in this sense may be 
called genuine seems to have included J Hymns. 
a Theogony , Oracles , Ac. The apocryphal 
productions which have come down to us are: 
(1) Arponautica, an epic poem in 1884 hexame- 
ters, giving an account of the expedition of the 
Argonauts. (2) Hymns, eighty-seven or eighty- 
eight in number, in hexameters, evidently the 
productions of the Neo-Platonic school. (8) 
Lithica (AiOtfcb), treats of properties of stones, 
both precious and common, and their uses in 
divination. (4) Fragments, chiefly of the Theo- 
gony. It is in this class that we find the 
genuine remains of the literature of the early 
Orphio theology, but intermingled with others 
of much later date. — Editions by Hermann, 
1805, Gesner, 1764 ; the Lithica by Abel, 1881. 

Orthla (’O pOta), a name under which Artemis 
was worshipped at Limnaeum in Laconia, where 
boys were scourged at her altar. This rite is 
usually explained as having replaced human 
sacrifices of an earlier period [see p. 128] ; but 
some modern writers connect it with the severe 
ordeals through which boys are made to pass in 
many uncivilised tribes at the time of puberty. 

Orthdlia (*0 p&wcla). I. A city of Caria, on 
the Maeander, with a mountain of the same 
name, where the Rhodians defeated the Carians, 
b. c. 167 (Strab. p. 650 ; Pol. xxx. 5 ; Liv. xlv. 25). 
— 2. A city of Phoenice, S. of the Eleutherus, 
12 Roman miles from Tripolis (Strab. p. 758). 

~ the two-headed 


Orthrui C'OpBpos), the two-headed dog of 
Geryones, wno was begotten by Typhon and 
Echidna, and was slain by Heracles. [See p. 
898, bj 

Ortona (foprm). 1. An ancient town of La- 
tram, on the 1 
Ml/" *’ 

481a 

x. 26.) It was probably destroyed soon after- 
wards, as it is not mentioned again.— 2. (Ortona 
a Mare), a town of the Frentani on the Adriatio 
coast between the rivers Atemus and Bagrus 
(Strab. p. 249; Ptol. iii. 1, 19). 

Ortospana or -um (*Opr6<nrwa : probably 
OabuV), a considerable city of the Paropazzusa- 
dae, at the sources of a W. tributary of the river 
CoSs, and at the junction of three roads, one 
leading N. into Baotria, and the others 8. and 
B. into India. It was also called Oaruea or 
Cabura. (Strab. pp. 614, 798; PtoL vL lfc, *$ 
Amm, Marc, xxiil 6.) 



OBTYGIA 

Ortfgfe f OpTvyici)' 1. The ancient name of 
Delos. Since Artemis (Diana) and Apollo were 
bom at Delos, the poets sometimes call the 
goddess Ortygia, and give the name of Ortygiae 
oaves to the oxen of Apollo. The ancients con- 
nected the name with Ortym C'OprvQ a quail. 
[See p. 485, b.] — 8. An island near Syracuse. 
[8ybacusabJ-3. A grove near Ephesus, in 
which the Ephesians asserted that Apollo and 
Artemis were bom. Hence Propertius the 
Cayster, which flowed near Ephesus, Ortygius 
Oavster. [Ephesus.] 
urns. [Hobus; Obion.] 

Osoa. 1. (Huesca in Arragonia), an important 
town of the Hergetes and a Roman colony in 
Hispania Tarraoonensis, on the road from Tar- 
raco to Herds, with silver mines; whence Livy 
speaks of argentum Osciense, though these 
wards may perhaps mean silver money coined 
at Osoa (Ptol. ii. 6, 68 : Liv. xxxiv. 10, 46, xl. 
48; Pint. Sert. 14.)— 2. (W. of JSuescar in 
Granada), a town of the Turdetani in Hispania 
Baetioa (Ptol. ii. 4, 12). 

Oso&la. [Lepontil] 

Osei or Oploi (’OiriKot), appear in very early 
times to have inhabited a large part of central 
Italy, from which they had driven out the Siculi. 
The earliest Greek colonists of the Campanian 

nstnat. fnniul t.ViA nnnnla vhnm fliay *OlMCol 


coast found the 

in possession of that country (Thuo. vi. 4 ; Ar. 
Pot. vii. 10). The Ausones seem to have been 
a branch of theOscans. In language the Oscans 
(whose name means ‘ peasant labourers ’) belong 
to the stock from whioh come the Samnites, but 
they were subdued by a later Samnite immigra- 
tion. By a strange mistake Strabo (p. 288) re- 
presents the Faoulae AteUanae as acted at 
Home in the Oscan language. This language 
would have been unintelligible at Rome (Liv. x. 
10 ; Gell. xvii. 17 ; Macrob. vi. 4, 28), but the 
plays in question were called Osci luai , because 
they had their origin in the Oscan town Atella, 
and the Oscan country was regarded as the 
scene of the play. 

Osi, a people in Germany, probably in the 
mountains between the sources of the Oder and 
the Gran, tributary to the Sarmatians, spoke 
the Pannonian language (Tac. Germ . 28, 48). 

Osioerda. [Osbigebda.] 

Osiris COeripis), the neat Egyptian divinity, 
and husband of Isis. His worship, with that of 
Isis, was the most widely extended in Egypt 
(Hdi ii. 42), and the most highly regarded, be- 
cause the mysteries of these deities contained 
the most important secrets of Egyptian wisdom. 
In Egyptian mythology Ra (Amen-Ra or Khem 
Ra), the Sun, was father of Shu, the Air ; Seb, 
the son of Shu (whom the Greeks called Cronus 
and the Latins Satumus) was the Earth ; Osiris 
was the son of Seb and signified Water, and 
also in a mystic sense stood for the Past or 
completed existence. It was natural in Egypt 
above all countries that the god who was the 
son of the Earth-deity and himself the deity of 
Water should be the god of all fruitfulness. On 
the other hand, as god of the past, Osiris repre- 
sented the deceased, as Ra represented the 
reigning, king. Moreover, from his connexion 
with the earth and its fruits, as well as from 
his being the deity of the past, he was the chief 
deity of the underworld. According to the 
story of his life upon earth, he is said to have 
been originally king of Egypt, and to have re- 
daimedhis subjects from a barbarous life by 
teaching them agriculture and enaoting wise 
lews. He afterwards travelled into foreign 
fends, spreading, wherever he went, the bless* 
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ings of civilisation. On bis return to Egypt, be 
was murdered by his brother Typhon (Set), who 
shut him up in a chest, poured m molten lead, 
and then out his body into pieces, and threw them 
into the Nile. After a long search Isis dis- 
covered the mangled remains of her husband, 
and buried them at Abydos, in Upper Egypt. 
Then with the assistance of her son Horus, she 
defeated Typhon, and recovered the sovereign 
power, which Typhon had usurped. [See Isis ; 
Hobus.] Osiris was thus regarded as the god 
of the dead and, through hfe son Horus, of 
renewed life. This mythology finds its counter- 
part in the mysteries of DionysuB-Zagreus [see 
p. 296], whose story presents many similarities. 
Hence Osiris was identified with Dionysus by 
the Greeks. The ‘ voyage of Osiris,’ when in his 
feast at Abydos he was launched in a sacred 
ship on the lake has also perhaps some remi- 
niscence in the myths of Dionysus [see p. 294]. 

Olismli, a people in Gallia Lugdunenua, at 
the NW. extremity of the coast, and in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Quimper and 
Brest (Caes. B. G. iii. 9 ; Strab. p. 195h 

OsrofinS (*0 aporirfi : 'O apoqvot, pi. : Paskalik 
of Orfah ), the W. of the two portions into whioh 
N. Mesopotamia was divided by the river Cha- 
boras (Khabour), which separated it from 
Mygdonia on the E. and from the rest of Meso- 
potamia on the S. : the Euphrates divided it, on 
the W. and NW., from the Syrian districts of 
Chalybonitis, Cyrrhestioe, and Commagene; 
and on the N. it was separated by M. Marius 
from Armenia (Procop. Pert. i. 17 ; Dio Cass, 
xl. 19 ; Amm. Marc. xxiv. 1). Its name was said 
to be derived from Osroe's, an Arabian chieftain, 
who, in the time of the Seleucidae, established 
over it a petty principality, with Edebsa for its 
capital, which lasted till the reign of CaraoaUa. 
For its history Bee Abgabus. 

Ossa (''Otr era : Kissavo , i.e. ivy-clad), a cele- 
brated mountain in tbe N. of Magnesia, in 
Thessaly, connected with Felion on the SE., and 
divided from Olympus on the NW. by the vale 
of Tempe. It is one of the highest mountains 
in Greece, but much Ibsb lofty than Olympus. 
(Od. xi. 812 ; Hdt. vii. 129 ; Strab. pp. 480, 442.) 
It is mentioned by Homer, in the legend of the 
war of the Giants ; respecting which see 
Olympus. 

Osset, with the surname Oonstantia Julia a 
town in Hispania Baetioa, on the right bank of 
the Baetis, opposite Hispalis (Pirn. ni. 11). 

Ossigerda or Osioerda (Ossigerdensis), a town 
of the Edetani in Hispania Tarraoonensis, and 
a Roman municipium (Plin. iii. 24). 

Osslgi (Maquis), a town of the Turduli in 
Hispania Baetica, on the spot where the Baetis 
first enters Baetica (Plin. ui. 10). 

Osson&ba (Estoy, N. of Faro), a town of the 
Turdetani in Lusitania, between the Tagus and 
Anas (Ptol. ii. 5, 8). 

Osteddes, probably also Ustiea (’OorcAftifs 
vrjtros : AUcur), an island at some distance from 
the N. coast of Sioily, opposite the town of Soli, 
and west of the Aeolian islands (Diod. v. 11). 
Pliny and Ptolemy distinguish Osteodes from 
Ustioa, but there is only one island to fit the 
two names (Plin. iii. 92 ; Ptol. iii. 4, 17). 

Ostia (Ostiensis : Ostia), a town atthemouth 
of the river Tiber, and the harbour of Borne, 
from whioh it was distant sixteen miles by fend, 
was situated on the left bank of the left arm of 
the river. It waa founded by Ancua Martina, 
the fourth king of Borne (who is said to have 
established the salt-works these), was a Roman 
colony, and eventually became an important 
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and flourishing town, and a permanent station 
of the Boman fleet (Liv. £ 88, xxii. 11, xxv. 
30, xxvii. SS : Dionys. iil 44 Gic. Rep. ii. 8, 18 ; 
Strab. p. 282.) In the civil wars it was destroyed 
by Marius, but it was soon rebnilt with greater 
splendour than before (App. B. C. i. 67). The 
emperor Claudius constructed a new and better 
harbour on the right arm of the Tiber, which 
was enlarged and improved by Trajan (Dio Cass, 
lx. 11 ; Suet. Claud. SO ; Juv. xii. 75). This new 
harbour was oalled simply Portia Romania or 
Portus dugusti , and around it there sprang up 
a flourishing town, also oalled Portus (whion in 
the reign of Constantine was made an episcopal 
see) : the inhabitants Portuenses. The old town 
of Ostia remained for some time a populous city, 
and was adorned with a forum and other build- 
ings by Hadrian, Sept. Severus, Aurelian and 
Tacitus (Vopis. Aurel. 46, Tac. 10) ; but in the 
later empire Ostia gradually declined, and itB 
harbour became choked with sand. The ruins 
of Ostia are between two and three miles from 
the coast, as the sea has gradually reoeded in 
consequence of the accumulation of sand de- 
posited by the Tiber. 

Ostia Hili. [Nilub.] 

Ostorlus Scapfila. [Scapula.] 

Ostra (Ostranus), a town in Umbria, in the 
territory of the Senones (Ptol. iii. 1, 51). 

Ot&cmus Crassus. 1. M., consul b. c. 268, 
when he besieged Syracuse and forced Hiero to 
make a treaty with Borne. He was again consul 
in 246. (Ptol. i. 16.) — 2. T. brother of the pre- 
ceding, consul in 261. — 8. T., a Boman general 
during the second Punic war, was praetor b. c. 
217, and subsequently propraetor in Sicily. In 
216 he crossed over to Africa, and laid waste the 
Carthaginian coast. He was praetor for the 
second time 214, and his command was pro- 
longed for three years. He died in Sicily, 211. 
(Liv. xxii. 10, 56, xxiv. 7, xxv. 81, xxvi. 22.) 

Ot&cillus Pilutus, L. [Voltaciliijs.] 

Ot&nes ('Ordyns). 1. A Persian, son of Phar- 
naspes, was the first who suspected the impos- 
ture of Smerdis the Magian, and took the chief 
part in organising the conspiracy against the 
pretender (b. c. 521). After the accession of 
Darius Hystaspis, he was placed in command of 
the Persian force which invaded SamoB for the 
purpose of placing Syloson, brother of Poly- 
crates, in the government. (Hdt. iii. 68, 141 ; 
8trab. p. 688.)—— 38. A Persian, son of Sisamnes, 
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Otho, Salvlui. 1. X., grandfather of the 
emperor Otho, was descended from an ancient 
ana noble family of the town of Ferentinum, 
in Etruria. His father was a Boman eques; 
his mother was of low origin, perhaps even a 
freedwoman. Through the influence of Livia 
Augusta, in whose house he had been brought 
up, Otho was made a Boman senator, and 
eventually obtained the praetorship, but was 
not advanced to any higher honour (Suet. Oth. 
1 ; Tac. Hist. ii. 50).— -2. L., son of the pre- 
ceding, and father of the emperor Otho, stood 
so high in the favour of Tiberius and resembled 
this emperor so strongly in person, that it was 
supposed by most that he was his son. He was 
consul BuffectuB in a.d. 88 ; was afterwards pro- 
coubuI in Africa ; and in 42 was sent into flly- 
ricum, where he restored discipline among the 
soldiers, who had lately rebelled againBt Clau- 
dius. At a later time he detected a conspiracy 
which had been formed againBt the life of 
Claudius. (Suet. Oth. 1, Oalb. 6.) — 8. £., sur 
named Titianus, elder son of No. 2, was consul 
52, and proconsul in Asia 68, when he had 
Agricola for his quaestor. It is related to the 
honour of the latter that he was not corrupted 
by the example of his superior offioer, who 
indulged in every kind of rapacity (Tac. Agr. 6). 
On the death of Galba in January 69, Titianus 
was a second time made consul, with his brother 
Otho, the emperor. On the death of the latter, 
he was pardoned by Yitellius (Tac. Hist. i. 75, 
ii. 28, 89, 60). — 4. X., Boman emperor from 
January 15th to April 16th, aj). 69, was the 



Coin of Otho. Boman Emtieror. a.d. 69. 

Obv., head o< Otho, IMP. M. OTHO CAESAR AVGVS. TR. 
P. ; rev., Victory, VICTORIA OTHO N 18. (Denarius.) 

younger son of No. 2. He was bom in the 
early part of 82. He was of moderate stature, 
and had an effeminate appearance. He was 
one of the companions of Nero in his debauch- 
eries; but when the emperor took possession 
of his wife, the beautiful but profligate Poppaea 


of the forces on the sea-coast, and took Byzan- 
tium, Chalcedon, Antandrus, and Lamponium, 
as well as the islands of Lemnos and Imbros. 
He was probably the same Otanes who is men- 
tioned as a son-in-law of Darius Hystaspis, and 
as a general employed against the revolted 
Ionians in 499. (Hdt. v. 102, vi. 6.) 

Otho, £. Bosoxus, tribune of the plebs b.c. 


tribune of the plebs b.c. 


67, was a warm supporter of the aristocratical 


party. He opposed the proposal of Gabinius 
to bestow upon Pompey the command of the 
war against the pirates ; and in the same year 
lie proposed and carried the law which gave to 
the equites a special place at the public spec- 
tacles, in fourteen rows or seats {in quattuor- 
deetm gradibus sive ordmibus) next to the 
place of the senators, winch was in the or- 
chestra. This law was very unpopular ; and in 
Cicero’s consulship (68) there was such a riot 
occasioned by the obnoxious measure, that it 
required all his eloquence to allay the agitation. 
Cm. Pot it 82 ; Cic. pro Muren. 19, ad Att. 
«• X; Tac. Ann. xv. 82; Hor. Mpod. iv. 15, Bp. 
I* if A!} Jut. iii 159, xiv. 824.) 


which he administered with credit during the 
last ten years of Nero’s life. Otho attached 
himself to Galba when he revolted against 
Nero, in the hope of being adopted by him and 
succeeding to the empire. But when Galba 
adopted L. Piso, on the 10th of January, 69, 
Otho formed a conspiracy against Galba, and 
was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers at 
Borne, who put Galba to death. Meantime 
Yitellius haa been proclaimed emperor at 
Cologne by the German troopB on the 8rd of 
January ; and his generals forthwith set out for 
Italy to place their master on the throne. 
When these news reached Otho, he marched 
into the north of Italy to oppose the generals 
of Yitellius. The fortune of war was at first in 
his favour. He defeated Caeoina,the general 
of Yitellius, in more than one engagement; but 
his army was subsequently defeated in a deci- 
sive battle near Bedriacum by the united forces 
of Caecina and Yalens. He had sufficient 
forces to continue the oontest, but declared that 
he desired not to Involve his country in mesa 
blwd&ed qr to rifk the lives qf his friends, and 
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. vnt« a *nd to hia own life at Brixellum, in the 



Boat of Otho. 


thirty-seventh year of his age. (Suet. Otho ; 
Flat. Otho ; Tac. Hist, i., ii. ; Dio Cass, lxiv.) 

Othrjr&des (’OOpvdtris). 1. [Panthous.]— -2. 
A Spartan, one of the 800 selected to fight with 
an equal number of Argives for the possession 
of Thyrea. Othryades was the only Spartan 
who survived the battle, and was left for dead. 
He spoiled the dead bodies of the enemy, and 
remained at hiB post, while Alcenor and Chro- 
mius, the two BurvivorB of the Argive party, 
hastened home with the news of victory, sup- 
posing that all their opponents had been slain. 
As the victory was claimed by both sides, a 
general battle ensued, in which the Argives 
were defeated. Othryades slew himself on the 
field, being ashamed to return to Sparta as the 
one Burvivor of her 800 champions. (Hdt. i. 82 ; 
Thuc. v. 41 : Ov. Fast . ii. 668 ; Anth. Pal. i. 68.) 

OthiTf ( J OOpvs), a lofty range of mountains 
in the §. of Thessaly, which extended from Mt. 
Tymphrestus, or the most southerly part of 
Pindus, to the E. coast and the promontory 
between the Pagasaean gulf and the N. point 
of Euboea. It Bhut in the great Thessalian 
plain on the 8. (Hdt. vii. 129 ; Strab. p. 482 ; 
Verg. Aen. vii. 675 J Lucan, vi. 887.) 

Ottorooorra (*0*rropoic6ppas), amountain range 
of Serioa at the east of the Emodi Montes 
(Ptol. vi. 16, 2), apparently the Pe-Ling Moun- 
tains of China. The name of the Attacori, 
who are compared to the Hyperborei, is another 
form of the same word (Plin. vi. 55). 

OtUS, and his brother, Ephi&ltefl, are better 
known by their name of the AlOidae. [Aloeus.] 

P. (mains K&S0, the Roman poet, was bom 
at Sulmo, in the country of the Paeligni, on 
March 20, b.c. 48 (Ov. Am. ii. 1, 1, iii. 15, 11, 
Pont. iv. 14, 49, Trist. iv. 10, 5). He was 
descended from an ancient equestrian family, 
bat possessing only moderate wealth (Trist. ii. 
118, iv. 10, 7). He, as well as his brother 
Lucius, who was exactly a year older than him- 
self, was destined to be a pleader, and reoeived 
a careful education to qualify him tox that 
calling. He studied rhetoric under Arellius 
Fuscos and Porcius Latro, and attained to con- 
siderable profioienoy in the art of declamation. 
But tiie bent of his genius showed itself very 
early. The hoars which should have been spent 
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in the study of jurisprudence were employed 
in cultivating his poetical talent. The elder 
Seneca, who had heard him declaim, tells us 
: that his oratory resembled a solutum carmen, 

' and that anything in the way of argument was 
irksome to him (Ben. Oontrov. ii. 10. 8). His 
father denounced his favourite pursuit as lead- 
ing to inevitable poverty; but tne death of bis 
brother, at the early age of twenty, probably 
served in some degree to mitigate his father's 
opposition, for the patrimony which would have 
been scanty for two might amply suffice for one 
(Trist. iv. 10, 85). Ovid's education was com- 
pleted at Athens, where he made himself 
thoroughly master of the Greek language (Trist. 

i. 2, 77, Pont. ii. 10, 21). Afterwards he tra- 
velled with the poet Macer, in Asia and Sicily. 
It is a disputed point whether he ever actually 
practised as an advocate after his return to 
Home. The picture Ovid himself draws of his 
weak constitution and indolent temper prevents 
us from thinking that he ever followed nis pro- 
fession with perseverance, if indeed at all. The 
same causes deterred him from entering the 
senate, though he had put on the lotus claims 
when he assumed the toga virilis , as being by 
birth entitled to aspire to the senatorial dimity 
(Trist. iv. 10, 29). He became, however, one of 
the Triumviri Oapitales ; and he was subse- 
quently made one of the Centumviri, or judges 
who tried testamentary and even criminal 
causes ; and in due time he was promoted to be 
one of the Decemviri , who assembled and pre- 
sided over the court of the Centumviri (Trist. 

ii. 98, iv. 10, 88, Pont. iii. 5, 28, Fast . iv. 888). 
— Such is all the account that can be given of 
Ovid’s business life. He married twice in early 
life at the desire of hiB parents, but he speedily 
divorced each of his wives in succession (Trist. 
iv. 10, 69). The restraint of a wife was irksome 
to a man like Ovid, who was devoted to gal- 
lantry and licentious life. His third marriage 
was a happier one : he was sincerely attached 
to his wife (whose name is thonght to have been 
Fabia), and she remained faithful to him in his 
exile. He had a legitimate daughter, who was 
twice married (Trist. iv. 10, 75). Her name is 
not mentioned ; for it is certain that she was 
not, as some have stated, the Perilla of whom 
he speaks in Trist. iii. 7. Ovid was a grand- 
father before he lost his father at the age of 
ninety; soon after whose decease his mother 
also died. Till his fiftieth year Ovid continued 
to reside at Rome, where he had a house near 
the Capitol, occasionally taking a trip to his 
Pelignan farm. Much speculation has been 
wasted on the question who the Corinna cele- 
brated in the Amoves was. In Trist. iv. 10, 60, 
he says that it was not a real name, and long 
afterwards, in the fifth century a.x>., Sidonius 
Apollinaris imagined the allusions to her to be 
designedly mysterious, and started the notion 
that she was Julia, the daughter of Augustus 
(Sid. Apoll. xxiii. 159). That this Julia should 
have been the mistress of Ovid U improbable, 
and there is no evidence for it ; on the contrary 
he speaks of Corinna in a way in which he 
certainly would not have ventured to speak of 
the emperor’s daughter, even under a feigned 
name. The suggestion of Sidonins should 
therefore be absolutely rejected. It is not even 
certain that Corinna represents a real mistress 
of Ovid, and it is quite allowable to hold, as 
many modern critics do, that Corinna was only 
* a name round which Ovid grouped many ex- 
periences and memories, and something of a 
continuous story.’ Ovid enjoyed not only tne 
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friendship of a lam circle of distinguished 
men, but the regard and favour of Augustas 
and the imperial family. But in a.d. 1 Ovid 
was suddenly commanded by an imperial edict 
to transport himself to Tomi (Kustindje), a 
town on the Euxine, near the mouthB of the 
Danube, on the very border of the empire 
( Trist . iv. 8, 83, iv. 10, 97). He underwent no 
trial, and the sole reason for his banishment is 
stated by some writers to have been his having 
published his poem on the Art of Love (Sidon. 
xxiii. 157 ; Viet. Epit. i. 27). The real cause 
of his banishment has long exercised the inge- 
nuity of scholars. The publication of the Ars 
Amatoria may well have offended Augustus, 
who wished to advocate marriage and domestic 
life among his subjects (Trist. ii. 7, 112), but 
the poem had been published nearly ten yearB 
previously ; and, moreover, whenever Ovid 
alludes to that, the ostensible cause, he in- 
variably couples with it another which he 
mysteriously conceals, 1 duo crimina carmen et 
error ’ (Trist. ii. 207). He says repeatedly that 
it was error, not scelus or / acinus (Trist. i. 3, 
37, iii. 1, 62, iv. 10, 00). Hence it can scarcely 
have been owing to a guilty intrigue with the 
younger Julia, as some have supposed. The 
clue may possibly be given in his words which 
blame his eyes as guilty for having witnessed a 
crime (Trist. ii. 103, iii. 5, 40, Pont. iii. 8, 74), 
and it is a probable explanation that he had 
become acquainted with Julia’s profligacy by 
accident, and by concealing it had given offence 
to Livia, or Augustus, or both. Ovid draws an 
affecting picture of the miseries to which he 
was exposed in his place of exile (Trist. i. 3), 
which was a relegatio , not an exsilium pro- 
perly so called, i.e. he retained his civitas and 
his property, but could not, until the sentence 
was revoked, leave the place assigned for his 
residence (Trist. ii. 187, v. 11). He complains 
of the inhospitable soil, of the severity of the 
climate, and of the perils to which he was 
exposed when the barbarians plundered the 
surrounding country and insulted the very 
walls of Tomi. He supplicated Augustus to 
change his place of banishment, and besought 
his friends to use their influence in his behalf. 
In the midst of all hiB misfortunes, however, 
he sought some relief in the exercise of his 
poetical talents. Not only did he finish his 
Fasti in his exile, besides writing the Ibis , the 
Tristia , Ex Ponto, &c., but he likewise ac- 
quired the language of the Getae, in which he 
composed some poems in honour of Augustus. 
These he publicly recited, and they were received 
with tumultuous applause by the Tomitae. With 
his new fellow-citizens, indeed, he had succeeded 
in rendering himself highly popular, insomuch 
that they honoured him with a decree declaring 
him exempt from all public burdens. He died 
at Tomi in the sixtieth year of Iub age, a.d. 18. 
— The following is a list of Ovid’s works, 
arranged, as far as possible, in chronological 
order : — (1) Amorwm Libri III ', the earliest of 
the poet's works. According to the epigram 
prefixed, the work, as we now possess it, is a 
second edition, revised and abridged, the former 
one having consisted of five books. (Ed. L. 
Mflller, 1867.) (2) Epistolae Heroidwm, twentv- 
one in number. (Ed. by Palmer, 1874 ; Shuck- 
burgh, 1879.) Of these it is generally held with 
some reason that the epistle of Sappho, and the 
last six in pairs each of an epistle and an 
answer (viz. Paris, Helena, Leander, Hero, 


Aeontius, 
i critic s 


0, are by an imitator, though 
that the last six may be a 


work of Ovid’s later years. Most of the others % 
(including also a Sappho) are mentioned by 
Ovid himself in Amor. ii. 18, 21-40 ; where he 
also says that answers were written by Sabinus. 
(8) Ars Amatoria, or De Arte Amandi, written 
about b.c. 2. At the time of Ovid’s banish- 
ment this poem was ejected from the publio 
libraries by command of Augustus. (Ed. by 
Williams, 1884.) (4) Bemedia Amoris , in one 
book. (6) To thejpoems of this period belongs 
the Meaicamina Faciei, an advice to ladies on 
their toilet, of which only portions remain (cf. 
A. A. iii. 205). (6) Metamorphoseon Libri XV. 
This, the greatest of Ovid’s poems in bulk and 
pretensions, appears to have been written be- 
tween the age of forty and fifty, and for its 
matter is indebted to Alexandrian authors, 
especially to Nicander and Parthenius. It 
consists of such legends or fables as involved a 
transformation, from the Creation to the time 
of Julius Caesar, the last being that emperor's 
change into a star. It is thus a sort of cyclic 
poem, made up of distinct episodes, but con- 
nected into one narrative thread with much 
skill. (Ed. by Haupt, Korn, and H. J. Mflller 
1871-78, and Zingerle, Prague, 1885.) (7) Fasto- 
rum Libri XII, of which only the first six are 
extant. This work was incomplete at the time 
of Ovid’s banishment. Indeed, he had perhaps 
done little more than collect the materials for 
it; for that the fourth book was written in 
Pontus appears from ver. 88. The Fasti is a 
sort of poetical Homan calendar, with its appro- 
priate festivals and mythology, and the sub- 
stance was probably taken in a great measure 
from the old Homan annalists. The work shows 
a good deal of learning, but it has been observed 
that Ovid makes frequent mistakes in his astro- 
nomy, from not understanding the books from 
I which he took it. (Ed. by Merkel, 1841, 1878 ; 
Peter, Lips. 1879 ; Paley, 1888 ; Hallam, 1881.) 
(8) Tristium Libri V, elegies written during 
the first four years of Ovid’s banishment. They 
are chiefly made up of descriptions of his 
afflicted condition, and petitions for mercy. 
The tenth elegy of the fourth book is valuable, 
as containing many particulars of Ovid’s life. 
(Ed. by Owen, 1889.) (9) Epistolarum ex Ponto 
Libri IV, are also in the elegiac metre, and 
much the same in substance as the Tristia, to 
which they were subsequent. It must be con- 
fessed that age and misfortune seem to have 
damped Ovid’s genius both in this and the pre- 
ceding work. Even the versification is more 
slovenly, and some of the lines very prosaic. 
(10) Ibis , a satire of between 600 and 700 elegiac 
verses, also written in exile. The poet inveighs 
in it against an enemy who had traduced him. 
The title, Ibis , was taken from a poem of the 
same kind by Callimachus. Though the variety 
of Ovid’s imprecations displays learning ana 
fancy, the piece leaves the impression of an 
impotent explosion of rage. The title and plan 
were borrowed from Callimachus. (11) Of the 
Halieuticon , on fishes, written during his exile 
(Plin. xxxii. 11, 162), only fragments remain. Of 
his lost works, the most celebrated was his tra- 
gedy, Medea, of which only two lines remain. 
The Nux, or complaint of the walnut tree, is not 
Ovid's, but is of an early date under the empire. 
The Consolatio ad Liviam, or Epicedion Drusi , 
is also in late MSS. wrongly attributed to Ovid. 

It seems to be the work of an early imitator of 
Ovid, though some writers assign it to the 
fifteenth century a.d. since no earlier MS. of 
it has been discovered. It is not without poeti- 
oal merit. — That Ovid possessed a great poetical 
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genius is unquestionable ; which makes it the Pacclus or P&celus Antidchus, a physician 
more to be regretted that it was not always about the beginning of the Christian era, who 
under the control of a sound judgment. He was a pupil of Philonides of Catena, and lived 
possessed great vigour of fancy, warmth of probably at Borne. He made a large fortune 
colouring, and marvellous facility of composi- by the sale of a certain medicine of his own 
tion, but it must not be supposed that this invention, the composition of which he kept a 
facility implies unstudied art. Ovid is a master secret. At his death he left his prescription as 
of form and grace of diction. His verses and a legacy to the emperor Tiberius, who ordered a 
their subjects reflect the grace and polish, and copy of it to be placed in all the public libraries, 
the artificiality also, of the most polished society Paohes (ndxijr), an Athenian general in the 

of the Augustan age ; indeed, he was the first Peloponnesian war, took Mytilene and reduoed 
to depart from that pure and correct taste Lesbos, b.c. 427. On his return to Athens he 
which characterises the Greek poets and their was brought to trial, and, perceiving his con- 
earlier Latin imitators. His writings abound damnation to be certain, drew his sword and 
with those conceits which we find so frequently stabbed himself in the presence of his judges, 
in the Italian poets. — Editions of Ovid*s com- (Thuc. iii. 18-49 ; Diod. xii. 55 ; Plut. N%c. 6.) 
plete works are by Burmann, Amsterdam, 1727 ; Pachymeres, Georgius, a Byzantine writer, 
by Merkel, Lips. 1878 \ by Lindemann, 1807. was born about a.d. 1242 at Nicaea, but spent 
Oxia Palus, or Oxi&nus Laous {the Sea of the greater part of his life at Constantinople. 
Aral), the lake or inland sea formed by the He wrote several works, the most important of 
rivers Jaxabteb and Oxus (Amm. Marc, xxiii. which is a Byzantine History , containing an 
6, 59). Ptolemy (vi. 12, 8) knowB of it as account of the emperors Michael Palaeologus 
r) hifwrj, but has been misinformed as and AndronicuB Palaeologus the elder, in thir- 

to its size and importance. teen books. — Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1885. 

Oxli Montes {ra "Hleca, or O figcfa, &py : Paehynus or Pachynum {Capo Passaro ), a 
prob. Ak-tagh), a range of mountains between promontory at the SE. extremity of Sicily, and 
the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes : the N. boundary one of the three promontories which gave to 
of Sogdiana towards Scythia (Ptol. vi. 12, 1). Sicily its triangular figure, the other two being 
Oxus or Oaxus { r Si\os 9 "Halos : Jihoun or Pelorum and Lilybaeum. By the side of 
Amou), a great river of Central Asia, rose, Paehynus was a bay, which was used as a har- 
acoording to some of the ancient geographers, bour, and which is called by Cicero Portus 
on the N. side of the Paropamisus M. {Hindoo Paohyni {Porto di Palo). (Strab.pp. 265, 272 ; 
Koosh ), and, according to others, in the Emodi Ov. Fast. iv. 479, Met. xiii. 725.) 

M., and flowed NW., forming the boundary Pacllus, the name of a family of the patrician 
between Sogdiana on the N. and Bactria and Furia gens, mentioned in the early history of 
Margiana on the S., and then, skirting the N. the republic (Liv. iv. 12, 22, ix. 88). 
of Hyrcania, it fell into the Oxia Palus {Sea of Pacorus. 1. Son of Orodes I., king of Parthia. 
Aral). The Greek geographers wrongly repre- His history is given under Absaces XIV.— 
sented the principal arms of the Oxus as flow- 2. King of Parthia. [Absaces XXIV.] 
ing into the Caspian. It is thought that they P&ctdlui (Ila/eruAos : Sarabat ), a small but 
were misled by the deep bay at the south of the celebrated river of Lydia, rose on the N. side of 
inland sea, and also by an old river bed trace- Mt. Tmolus, and flowed N. past Sardis into the 
able for nearly 500 miles through the desert to Hermus, which it joined thirty stadia below 
the Caspian Sea. This no doubt was once a Sardis. The golden Bands of Pactolus have 
branch of the Oxus, but only in prehistoric passed into a proverb. Lydia was long the gold 
times. (Strab. p. 509 ; Plin. vi. 52 ; cf. Pol. x. country of the ancient world to the Greeks, its 
48 ; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6, 52 ; Ptol. vi. 9.) By streams forming so many gold ( washings ; ’ and 
a similar mistake they mode the Ochub and hence the wealth of the Lydian kings, and the 
even the Jaxabteb reach the Caspian. alleged origin of gold money in that country. 

Oxybli, a Ligurian people on the coast of But the supply of gold was only on the surface, 
Gallia Narbonensis, W. of the Alps, and be- and by the beginning of our era it was so far ex- 
tween the Flumen Argenteum {Argons) and hausted as not to repay the trouble of collecting 
Antipolis {Antibes). They were neighbours of it. (Hdt. v. 101 ; Xen. Cyr. vi. 2, 1 ; Strab. p. 
the Salluvii and DeciateB. (Strab. p. 185.) 554 ; Soph. Phil. 892 ; Verg. Aen. x. 142.) 

Oxylus ("OlvAos), the leader of the Heraclidae Paetyas (no/crtW), a Lydian, who on the 

in their invasion of Peloponnesus, and subse- conquest of Sardis (b.c. 546) was charged by 
quently king of Elis. [See p. 802, b.] Cyrus with the collection of the revenues of the 

Oxyrhynchuf (*0£vpvyxos : Behneseh, Bu.), province. When Cyrus left Sardis on his return 
a city of Middle Egypt, on the W. bank of the to Ecbatana, Paetyas induced the Lydians to 
canal which runs parallel to the Nile on its W. revolt againBt Cyrus ; but when an army was 
Bide (Bahr Tussuf ) ; the capital of the Nomos sent against him he first fled to Cyme, then to 
Oxyruynohites, and chief seat of the worship of Mytilene, and eventually to Chios. He was 
the fish called oxyrynchuB (Strab. p. 812 ; Ptol. surrendered by the Chians to the Persians, 
iv. 5, 59 ; Amm. Marc. xxii. 16 J Ael. H. A . 40). PaetyS (IlaKT&n : St. George ), a town in the 

Osogardana, a city of Mesopotamia on the Thracian Chersonesus, on the Propontis, thirty- 
Euphrates, the people of whioh preserved a six stadia from Cardia, to which Alcibiades 
lofty throne or chair of stone, whioh they called retired when he was banished by the Athenians, 
Trajan's judgment-seat (Amm. Marc. xxiv. 2). b.c. 407 (Hdt. vi. 86 ; Nep. Ale. 7). 

Paotylea (na*riwrij), the country of the Pao-. 
tyes (richer ver), in the NW. of India, W. of the 
P. Indus, and in the 18th. satrapy of the Persian 

empire, is probably the NE. part of Afghan* 
Pao&ris. [Hypagybis.] istan, about JeUalabad (Hdt. ui. 98, vii. 67). 

Paeatttaa. [Phrygia?) M. P&eftvlus, one of the early Boman trage- 

Paeitni, Drepanlus, a Boman rhetorician dians, was bom about b.c. 220, at Brundisium, 
and a friend of Ausonius, wrote a panegyric on and is said to have been the son of the sister of 
Theodosius. — Ed. B&hrens, 1874. Ennius (Euseb. Ohron. 156, 8 J Cio. Brut 64, 
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939). Pacuvius appears to have been brought 
up at Brundisiuxn, but he afterwards repaired 
to Borne. Here he devoted himself to painting 
and poetry, and obtained so much distinction 
in the former art that a painting of h» in the 
temple of Hercules, in the Forum Boarium, was 
regarded as only inferior to the celebrated 
painting of Fabius Pictor (Plin. zzzv. 19 ; Gell. 
xiii. 9, 2). After living many years at Borne 
(for he was still there in his eightieth year), he 
returned to Brundisium, on account of the 
failure of his health, and died in his native 
town, in the ninetieth year of his age, B.c. 180 
(Qell. i. 24). We have no further particulars of 
his life, save that his talentB gained him the 
friendship of Laelius, and that he lived on the 
most intimate terms with his younger rival, 
Aocius. Pacuvius was universally allowed by 
the ancient writers to hare been one of the 
greatest of the Latin tragic poets. (Varro, ap. 
Gell. vii. 14 ; Cic. Opt. Gen. Or. 1, 6, Brut. 74, 
258 ; Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 56 ; Pers. i. 77 ; Mart. zi. 
91 ; Quintil. z. 1, 97.) He is especially praised 
for the loftiness of his thoughts, the vigour of 
his language, and the extent of his knowledge. 
Hence we find the epithet doctua frequently 
applied to him. His tragedies were taken from 
the great Greek writers ; but he did not confine 
himself, like his predecessors, to a mere transla- 
tion of the latter, but worked up his materials 
with more freedom and independent judgment. 
Some of the plays of Pacuvius were not based 
upon the Greek tragedies, but belonged to the 
clasB called Praetextatae , in which the subjects 
were taken from Roman story. One of these 
was entitled Paulus , which had as its hero L. 
Aemilius Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, 
king of Macedonia. — The fragments of Pacuvius 
are published by Bothe, Pott. Lat. Scenic. 
Fragm. Lips. 1884, and by Ribbeck, 1871. 

Padus (Po), the chief river of Italy, whose 
name (by a doubtful etymology) is said to have 
been of Celtic origin, and to have been given it 
on account of the pine trees (in Celtic padi) 
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tional channels were made by the Etruscans 
during their occupation of that oountry (Plin. 
iii. 120). The whole oourse of the river, includ- 
ing its windings, is about 450 miles. About 
twenty miles from the sea the river divides 
itself into two main branches, of which the N. 
one was called Padoa (Maestra, Po Grande, 
or Po delle Fomaci) and the S. one Olana 
(Po d'Ariano ) ; and each of these now falls 
into the Adriatic by several mouths. The 
ancient writers enumerate seven of these 
mouths, some of which were canals. They lay 
between Ravenna and Altinum, and bore the 
following names, according to Pliny, beginning 
with the S. and ending with the N. (1) Padusa, 
also called Augusta Fossa, was a canal dug by 
Augustus, which connected Ravenna with the 
Po. (2) Vatrenus, also oalled Eridanum Ostium 
or Spineticum Ostium (Po di Primaro), from 
the town of Spina at its mouth. (8) Ostium 
Caprasiae (Porto Interito di beW Ochxo). (4) 
Ostium Sagis (Porto di Magnavacca). (5) 
Olane or Volane, the S. main branch of the 
river, mentioned above. (6) Padoa, the N. main 
branch, subdivided into several small branches 
called Ostia Carbonaria. (7) Fossae Philistinae, 
connecting the river, by means of the Tartarus, 
with the Athesis. (Plin. l.c.) 

PadfLsa. [Padus.] 

Paean (Tloudy, n ’cu^cov, Tied coy), in Homer the 
physician of the gods (II. v. 401, 899) ; later a 
designation of Apollo and of Asclepius. 

Pae&nla (Tlcuavla : n ataytevs), a demus in 
Attica, on the E. slope of Mt. Hymettus, belong- 
ing to the tribe Pandionis. It was the demus 
of the orator Demosthenes. 

Paem&ni, a people of German origin in Gallia 
Belgica (Caes. B. G. ii. 4). 

Paednes (no loves), a powerful Thracian people, 
who in early times were spread over a great part 
of Macedonia and Thrace. According to a legend 
preserved by Herodotus, they were of Teucrian 
origin ; and it is not impossible that they were 
a branch of the great Phrygian people, a portion 


Ligurian language it was called Bodencus or 
Bodincus . Almost all later writers identified 
the Padus with the fabulous Eridonus, from 
which amber was obtained; and hence the 
Roman poets frequently give the name of Eri- 
danus to the Padus. The reason of this identi- 
fication appears to have been that the Phoenician 
vessels reoeived at the mouths of the Padus 
the amber which had been transported by land 
from the coasts of the Baltic to those of the 
Adriatic. The Padus rises from two springs on 
the E. side of Mt Vesula (Monte Viso) in the 
Alps, and flows with a general easterly direction 
through the great plain of Cisalpine Gaul, which 
it divides into two parts, Gallia CiBpadana and 
Gallia Transpadana. Its importance to N. 
Italy gained for it the title ‘ King of Rivers ’ 
(Yerg. Georg . i. 482), and Strabo believed it to 
be the largest river in Europe after the Danube 
(Strab. p. 204). It receives numerous affluents, 
which drain the whole of this vast plain, de- 
scending from the Alps on the N. and the 
Apennines on the S. These affluents, increased 
in the summer by the melting of the snow on 
the mountains, frequently bring down Buch a 
large body of water as to cause the Padus to 
overflow its banks. Hence through a long 
course of centuries the embankments of the 
river have been constantly raised to meet the 
■fiting up of the bed until it flows often high 
above the adjacent plain. Pliny states that 
walks to relieve the overflow by cutting addi- 


gia]. In Homer the Paeonians appear as allies 
of the Trojans, and are represented as having 
come from the river Azius (II. ii. 848, zvi. 287, 
zzi. 189). In historical times they inhabited 
the whole of the N. of Macedonia, from the 
frontiers of Illyria to some little distance E. of 
the river Strymon. Their country was called 
Paednia (ilcuoWa). The Paeonians were divided 
into several tribes, independent of each other, 
and governed by their own chiefs ; though at a 
later period they appear to have owned the 
authority of one king. The Paeonian tribes on 
the lower course of the Strymon were subdued 
by the Persians, B. c. 518, and many of them 
were transplanted to Phrygia; but the tribes in 
the N. of the country maintained their independ- 
ence. (Thuc. ii. 99 ; Pol. v. 97 -; Strab. pp. 818, 
818, 881.) They were long troublesome neigh- 
bours to the Macedonian monarchs, whose ter- 
ritories they frequently invaded and plundered ; 
but they were eventually subdued by Philip, 
the father of Alezander the Great, who allowed 
them nevertheless to retain their own monarchs 
(Diod. ziz. 2, 4, 22, xvii. 8). They continued to 
be governed by their own kings tul a much later 
period ; and these kings were often virtually in- 
dependent of the Macedonian monarchy. Thus 
we read of their king Audoleon, whose daughter 
Pyrrhus married. After the conquest of Mace- 
donia by the Romans, 168, the part of Paeonia 
E. of the Azius formed the seoond, and the part 
of Paeonia W. of the Azius formed the thii4 
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o i the four districts into which Macedonia was 
divided by the Romans. 

Paedniua (Tlcu&ytos). 1. Of Ephesus, an archi- 
tect, probably lived between b. c. 420 and 880. 
In conjunction with Demetrius, he finally com- 
pleted the great temple of Artemis, at Ephesus, 
which Chersiphron had begun ; and, with Daph- 
nis the Milesian, he began to build at MiletuB 
a temple of Apollo, of the Ionic order. The 
latter was the famous Didymaeum , or temple 
of Apollo Didymus, the ruins of which are still 
to be seen near Miletus. The former temple, 
in which the Branchidae had on oracle of Apollo, 
was burnt at the capture of Miletus by the army 
of Darius, 498. The new temple, which was on 
a scale only inferior to that of Artemis, was 
never finished. (Hdt. vi. 19 ; Paus. vii. 5, 4 ; 
Strab. p. 684.) — 2. Of Mende, in Thrace. HiB 
fame restB on his sculptures at the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia about 486 b.c. He executed 
the Btatues and metopes of the east front, while 
Alcamenes executed those of the weBt (Paus. v. 
10, 6). According to an inscription found re- 
cently at Olympia on the base of his statue of 
Nike, the pediments of the east front were as- 
signed to Paeonius as being successful in a 
competition. Presumably he held the first place 
and Alcamenes the second in this competition 
of artists. The eastern pediment represented 
the chariot-race of Pelops. The German exca- 
vations have recovered his great statue of Nike 
dedicated by the MesBenians (Paus. v. 26, 1), of 
which the head and arms only have perished. 

Paeoplae (TlaidwAcu), a Paeonian people on 
the lower course of the Strymon and the An- 
gites, who were Bubdued by the Persians, and 
transplanted to Phrygia by order of Darius, b.c. 
618. They returned to their native country 
with the help of Aristagoras, 500 ; and we find 
them settled N. of Mt. Pangaeus in the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes, 480. . (Hdt. v. 15, vii. 118.) 

Paeris&des or Paris&des (Ucupiad^s or llapt- 
(rd&rjs), the name of two kings of Bosporus. 
1. Son of Leucon, succeeded his brother Spar- 
tacus b. c. 849, and reigned thirty- eight years. 
He continued the same friendly relations with 
the Athenians which were begun by his father 
Leucon. (Diod. xvi. 62 ; Dem. Phorm. p. 909 ; 
Strab. p. 810.) — 2. The last monarch of the first 
dynasty that ruled in Bosporus. The pressure 
of the Scythian tribes induced Paerisades to 
cede hiB sovereignty to Mithridates the Great. 
The date of this event cannot be placed earlier 
than 112, nor later than 88. (Strab. 1. c.) 

Paest&nus Sinus. [Paebtum.] 

Paestum (Paestanus), originally called Posl- 
d&nla (TloaetStvyla : Iloareidwvidrris), was a city 



Coin ol PMstxim (Poeidonia), of 6th cent. b.c. 

Obv., MOC{*3noi]EiAA ; Poseidon with trident; rev., 
nOMKlAA (sllOXElAA). 


in Lucania, situated between four and five miles 
SE. of the mouth of the Silarus, and near the 
bay which derived its name from the town 
(noorctScmdri)* k 6 \ tos , Paestanus Sinus : O, of 
Salerno ). It was colonised by the Sybarites, pro- 
bably during the time of their prosperity between 
660 and 510 b.c. (Strab. p. 261 ; Sybabib.) It 
Boon became a powerful and flourishing city 


(Hdt. vi. 127) ; but after its capture by the Luoa- 
nians (between 488 and 424), it gradually lost the 
characteristics of a Greek city, and its inhabit- 
ants at length ceased to speak; the Greek lan- 
guage. Its ancient name of Poeidonia was pro- 
bably changed into that of Paestum at this tune. 
Under the supremacy of the Romans, who 
founded a Latin colony at Paestum about b. c. 
274, the town gradually sank in importance (Liv. 
Ep. 14, xxii. 86, xxvi. 89 ; Yell. Pat. i. 14 ; Cic. 
ad Att. xi. 17) ; and in the time of Augustus it 
is only mentioned on account of the beautiful 
roses grown in its neighbourhood (Verg. Georg. 
iv. 118 ; Propert. iv. 5, 69). The ruins of Paes- 
fcum are magnificent, especially those of its two 
temples in the Doric style, among the most 
perfect and beautiful in existence. For a de- 
scription of the larger temple of Paestum, see 
Did. of Ant. art. Templum. 

Paesus (nourrfs), a town in the Troad, men- 
tioned by Homer, but destroyed before the time 
of Strabo, its population having been trans- 
planted to LampBacus. Its site was on a river 
of the same name (Beiram-Dere) between 
LampsacuB and P&rium. III. ii. 828, v. 612: 
Hdt. v. 117.) 

Paetlnus, the name of & family of the Fulvia 
Gens, which was eventually superseded by the 
name of Nobilior. [Nobiliob.] 

Paetus, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signified a person with a slight cast in the eye. 

PaetUB, Aellus. 1. P., probably the Bon of 
Q. Aelius Paetus, a pontifex, who fell in the 
battle of Cannae. He waB plebeian aedile B. c. 
204 ; praetor 208 ; m agister equitum 202 ; and 
consul 201. In his consulship he fought a battle 
with the Boii, and made a treaty with the In- 
gauni Ligures. In 199, he was censor with P. 
Scipio Africanus. He afterwards became an 
augur, and died 174, during a pestilence at Rome. 
(Liv. xxix. 88, xxxi. 4, xli. 26.) He is mentioned 
as one of the Roman jurists.— 2. Sex., brother 
of the last, curule aedile 200 ; consul 198 ; and 
censor 198 with Cn. Cethegus. He was a jurist 
of eminence, and a prudent man, whence he got 
the cognomen Catus. He is described in a line 
of Ennius as ‘Egregie cordatus homo Catus 
Aelius Sextus.* (Cic. de Or. i. 46, 212, Brut. 
20, 78 ; Liv. xxxii. 7, xxxiv. 44.) He is enume- 
rated among the old jurists who collected or 
arranged the matter of law, which he did in a 
work entitled Tripartita or Jus Aelianum. 
This was a work on the Twelve Tables, which 
contained the original text, an interpretation, 
and the Legis actio subjoined (Pompon. Dig. i. 
2, 2, 88). — 3. Q., son of No. 1, was elected augur 
174, and was consul 167, when he laid waste the 
territory of the Ligurians (Liv. xlv. 16). 

Paetus, P. Autrdnlus, was elected consul for 
B. c. 65 with P. Cornelius Sulla ; but he and 
Sulla were accused of bribery by L. Aurelius 
Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus, and con- 
demned. Their election was accordingly de- 
clared void, and their aoousers were chosen 
consuls in their stead. Enraged at his disap- 
pointment, Paetus conspired with Catiline to 
murder the consuls Cotta and Torquatus ; and 
this design is said to have been frustrated solely 
by the impatience of Catiline, who gave the 
signal prematurely before the whole of the con- 
spirators had assembled. [Catelina.] Paetus 
afterwards took an active part in the Catilinarian 
conspiracy, which broke out in Cicero’s consul- 
ship, 68 (Sail. Oat. 16; Dio Cass, xxxvi. 27). 
After the suppression of the conspiracy Paetus 
was brought to trial for the share he nad had 
in it : he was condemned, and went into exile 
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to Epirus, where he was living when Cicero cian traders over the ooaets and is la n d s of the 
tiimoAlf went into banishment in 58. Cicero Aegaean and Mediterranean. It is by no means 
was the n mnoh alarmed lest Paetus should make improbable that the story of the death of the 
an attempt upon his life. (Sail. Cat. 47 ; Cic.^ro child Melicertes grew out of the Phoenician 
Sull. 6, ad Att. iii. 2, 7.) custom of sacrificing a child to their deity, and 

Paetus, 0. Caesennlus, sometimes called that when the worship of Poseidon ousted that 
CaesonXus, consul a.d. 61, was sent by Nero in of Melcart, as regards the province of the sea, 
68 to the assistance of Domitius Corbulo in the name of the Phoenician deity was retained 
Armenia. He was defeated by Vologeses, king in the myth which had thus grown up. The 
of Parthia, and purchased peace of the Par- Romans identified Palaemon with their own 
f.lna-na on the most disgraceful terms. (Tac. god Portunus, or Portumnus. [Pobtunus.] — 
Ann. xv. 6-25 ; Dio Cass, lxxii. 21 ; Suet. Ner. 2. Q. Eemmius Palaemon, a grammarian in 
89.) After the accession of Vespasian, he was the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, 
appointed governor of Syria, and deprived He was a native of Vioentia (Vicenza), in the 
Antiochus IV., king of Commagene, of his king- north of Italy, and was originally a slave ; but 
d om (Joseph. B. J. vii. 7). having been manumitted, he opened a school 

Paetus Thrasda. [Thbasea.] at Rome, where he became the most celebrated 

Pftgae. [Peoae.] grammarian of his time, though his moral 

Pag&sae, ca lle d by the Romans Pag&Rft, -ae character was infamouB. (Suet. Gramm . 28 ; 
(Uayatrod : Angistri , near Volo ), a town of Juv. vi. 461, vii. 215.) He was also success- 
Thessaly, on the coast of Magnesia, and on the ful in the cultivation of vines (Plin. xiv. 41). 
bay called after it Sinus Pagasaeus or Pagasi- Palaeopdlis. [Neapolis.1 
OUS (naya<rrjTucbs k6\ttos : G. of Volo). It was PalaephAtus (fla\al<f>aro 5 ). 1. Of Athens, a 
the port of Iolcos, and afterwards of Pherae, mythical epic poet of the pre-Homeric period. 
and is celebrated in mythology as the place The time at which he lived is uncertain, but 
where Jason built the ship Argo. [Jason.] he appears to have been usually placed after 
Hence some of the ancients derived its name Phemonoe [Phemonoe], though some writers 
from iHjyvvfu ; but others connected the name assigned him even an earlier date.— 2. Of 
with the fountains ( irrjyai ) in the neighbourhood Abydus, a historian, lived in the time of Alex- 
(Strab. p. 496 ; Diod. xvi. 81 ; Propert. i. 20, 17). ander the Great (Suid. s.v.). — 3. A Greek Peri- 
— The adjective Pagasaeus is applied to Jason patetic philosopher and grammarian, probably 
on account of his building the ship Argo, and of Alexandria, in the fourth century a.d. His 
to Apollo because he had a sanctuary at Pagasae. most celebrated work was entitled Troica 
The adjective is also used in the general sense ( Tpwucd ), which is frequently referred to by the 
of Thessalian; thus Alcestis, the wife of Ad- grammarians. — There is extant a small work 
metus, is called by Ovid Pagasaea conjux . m fifty-one sections, entitled UaAal<paros vepl 
Pagrae (Tldypai : Bagras ), a city of Syria, on dirhnw, or On Incredible Tales , giving a 
the E. side of Mt. Amanus, at the foot of the brief account of some of the most celebrated 
pass called by Ptolemy the Syrian Gates, on the Greek legends. It is an abstract of a much 
road between Antioch and Alexandria : the larger work, which is lost. The original work 
scene of the battle between Alexander Balas is referred to in Ciris, 88 : ‘ Docta Palaephatia 
and Demetrius Nicator, B. c. 145 (Strab. p. 751 ; testatur voce papyrus.’ He follows the Euhe- 
Ptol. v. 15, 12). meristic method of trying to rationalise the 

PagUS (Ildtyos), a remarkable conical hill, myths into history. The best edition is by Wester- 
about 500-600 feet high, a little N. of Smyrna, mann, in the Mythographi , Brunswick, 1848. 
was crowned with a shrine of Nemesis, and had Palaerus (naAoupdr : noAcuptv?), a town on 
a celebrated spring. (Paus. v. 12, 1.) the coast of Acamania near Leucas (Thuc. ii. 

P&laemon (IIoA aipw). 1. In Greek legends 80 ; Strab. p. 450). 
son of Athamas and Ino, and originally called PalaestS ( P alas a), a town of Epirus, a little 
Melicertes. When his mother, who was driven S. of the Acroceraunian mountains : here Caesar 
mad by Hera, had thrown herself, with her landed his forces when he crossed over to Greece 
boy, into the sea, both were changed into marine to carry on the war against Pompey (Lucan, 
divinities, Ino becoming Leucothea, and Meli- Phars. v. 460). 

certes Palaemon. (Eur. Iph. Taur. 271; Palaestlna (TlaXaurrlvri : Palestine). [For the 
Apollod. iii. 4, 8 ; Hyg. Fab. 2 ; Ov. Met. iv. geography ana earlier history of Palestine see 
520, xiii. 919.) [For details see Athamas.] Diet, of the Bible.] From b.c. 68, when Pompey 
According to some, Melicertes after his apo- took Jerusalem, the country was subject to the 
theosis was called Glaucus, whereas according to Romans. At the death of Herod, his kingdom 
another version Glaucus is said to have leaped was divided between his sons as tetrarchs, under 
into the sea from his love of Melicertes [see p. the sanction of Augustus, Archelaus receiving 
866, b]. The body of Melicertes, according to Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea, Herod Antipas 
the common tradition, was washed by the waves, Galilee and Peraea, and Philip Batanaea, 
n carried by dolphins into the port Schoenus Gaulonitis, and Trachonitis ; all standing to 
on the Corinthian isthmus, or to that spot on the the Roman empire in a relation of virtual sub- 
coast where the altar of Palaemon subsequently jection, which successive events convertedinto 
stood. There the body was found by his unde, an integral union. First, A.D. 7 , Archelaus was 
Sisyphus, who ordered it to be carried to deposed by Augustus, and Judaea was placed 
Corinth, and on the c omm a n d of the Nereides under a Roman procurator ; next, about 81, 
he instituted the Isthmian games and sacrifices Philip died, and his government was united to 
<kf black bulls 'in honour of the deified Palae- the province of Syria, was in 87 again oon- 
mon. (Paus. i. 44, 11, ii. 1, 8 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. ferred on Agrippa I., with the title of king, and 
107 , 229; Philostr. Her, 19, Jeon. ii. 16.) In with the addition of Abilene, the district round 
the island of Tenedos, it is said that children Damascus. In 89, Herod Antipas was banished 
were sacrificed to him, and this strengthens to Gaul, and his tetrarohy was added to the 
the conclusion, which it is hard to resist, that kingdom of Herod Agrippa ; and two years 
m the name Melicertes we have the Phoenician later he received from Claudius the government 
Meleart, whose worship was spread by Phoeni- of Judaea and Samaria, and thus Palestine was 
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reunited under a nominal king. On his death, 
in 44, Palestine again became a part of the 
Roman province of Syria under the name of 
Judaea, which was governed by a procurator. 
The Jews were, however, most turbulent sub- 
jects of the Roman empire, and at last they 
broke out into a general rebellion, which, after 
a most sanguinary war, was crushed by Vespa- 
sian and Titus; and the latter took and de- 
stroyed Jerusalem in a.d. 70. [Titus.] Under 
Constantine, Palestine was divided afresh into 
the three provinces of P. Prima in the centre, P. 
Secunda m the N., and P. Tertia the S. of 
Judaea, with Idumaea. [Arabia, p. 90, b.] 

P&lun4d0S (TlaAaju'/jSiys). 1. Son of Nauplius 
and Clymene, and brother of Oeax. He joined 
the Greeks in the expedition against Troy ; but 
Agamemnon, Diomedes, and Odysseus, envious 
of his fame, caused a captive Phrygian to write 
to Palamedes a letter in the name of Priam, 
and bribed a servant of Palamedes to conceal 
the letter under his master’s bed. They then 
accused Palamedes of treachery ; upon search- 
ing his tent they found the letter which they 
themselves had dictated; and thereupon they 
caused him to be Btoned to death. "When Pala- 
medes was led to death, he exclaimed, ( Truth, I 
lament thee, for thou hast died even before 
me/ (Eur. Orest. 482 ; Schol. ad loc. ; Philostr. 
Her. 10 ; Ov. Met. xiii. 66.) According to some 
traditions, it was OdysBeus alone who hated 
and persecuted Palamedes (Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 
88; Hyg. Fab. 106). The cause of this hatred 
is also stated variously. According to the 
usual account, OdysBeus hated him because he 
had been compelled by him to join the Greeks 
against Troy [see p. 616, b.]. Another story is 
that Odysseus had been censured by Palamedes 
for returning with empty hands from a foraging 
excursion into Thrace (Serv. ad Aen. ii. 81). 
There are other versions also of his death be- 
sides the commonly received story stated above. 
Some say that Odysseus and Diomedes induced 
him to descend into a well, where they pre- 
tended they had discovered a treasure, and when 
he was below they cast Btones upon him, and 
killed him (Diet. Gret. ii. 16) ; others Btate that 
he was drowned by them while fishing (Paus. 
x. 81, 2); and others, that he was killed by 
Paris with on arrow (Dar. Phryg. 28) . His brother 
Oeax wrote the news on an oar (ofu|), which 
floated to his father Nauplius (Eur. Orest. l.o . ; 
Apollod. ii. 1). For the vengeance taken upon 
the Greeks, see Nauplius. The story of Pala- 
medes, which is not mentioned by Homer, 
Beems to have been first related in the Oypria , 
and was afterwards developed by the tragic 
poets (fragments remain of plays by Aeschylus 
and Euripides entitled Palamedes , and of the 
Nauplius by Sophocles), and lastly by the 
sophists, who liked to look upon Palamedes as 
their pattern. The tragic poets and sophists 
describe him as a sage among the Greeks, and 
as a poet; and he is said to have invented 
lighthouses, measures, BcaleB, the discus, dice, 
the alphabet (Eur. Fragm. 681 ; Paus. ii. 20, 
8; Philostr. l.c.). — 2. A Greek grammarian, was 
a contemporary of AthenaeuB, who introduces 
him as one of the speakers in his work. 
PUitinus Honf . [Roma.] 

P&l&tlum. [Roma.] 

Pali (TldXri : IIaA.c«s,Ion. UaXies, Att. Tla\rjs, 
in Polyb. TlaKatsts : nr. Liaturia, Ru.), one of 
the oities of Gephallenia, on a height opposite 
Zacynthus (Hdt. ix. 28 ; Strab. p. 466 ; Pol. v. 8). 

Palis, an old Italian goddess of pastoral life, 
of flocks and shepherds, by the side of whom 


there seems to have been at one period a male 
deity of the same name (Serv. ad Georg . iii. 
1 ; Arnob. iii. 40), though the masculine form 
had certainly fallen early into disuse, and the 
goddess only was worshipped in the April festi- 
val. Her name is connected with the root of 
pasco, pabulum , and also with that of Pala* 
Hum. That is to Bay that while Pales was the 
deity whom shepheras regarded as their pro- 
tectress and the giver of increase to their 
flocks, the Palatine hill was originally the settle- 
ment and fortress of a pastoral community. 
Her festival on April 21, called properly Pari- 
Via (a word formed from Pales) and less cor- 
rectly Palilia , was a ceremony for the lustration 
or purification of flocks and herds at the open- 
ing of spring; and as such it was always 
regarded in the country, though at Rome itself, 
owing to the tradition that Romulus began his 
city on that day, it was solemnised as the birth- 
day of the city. The special rites themselves 
of purification by passing through fires of 
lighted straw [see Diet, of Ant. art. Partita], 
may be paralleled by similar observances in 
many countries (e.g. the 1 St. John'B Fires' of 
more northern countries). 

Palic&nus, Lolllus. [Lolliub.] 

P&lioS, a town of Sicily founded by Ducetius, 
leader of the Siculi, b.c. 468, near the sulphurous 
lake of the Palici [Lago di Naftia ], 16 miles W. 
of Leontini : destroyed soon after the death of 
DucetiuB fDiod. xi. 88, 90 ; Palici). 

P&llci {UaKucoC), were Sicilian gods whom 
Aeschylus represents as the twin sons of Zeus 
and the nymph Thalia, the daughter of Heph- 
aestus. According to the legend thus adopted 
and transformed by the Greeks, Thalia, from 
fear of Hera, prayed to be swallowed up by the 
earth; her prayer was granted; but in due 
time riie Bent forth from the earth twin boys, 
who were called noAucol, from rov tt&Xip 
bcctrOai (see Fragments of Aesch. Aetneae , ap. 
Macrob. v. 19). It is clear, however, that these 
were really deities of the Sicel race and not of 
Greek introduction, nor can it reasonably be 
doubted that the names Palici andDelli are 
Sicilian words of no Greek origin. Their sup- 
posed descent from Hephaestus (in another 
version they were sons of Hephaestus by Aetna) 
expresses probably the truth that the springs, 
of which they were the deities, were hot springs 
of volcanic origin. They were worshipped in 
the neighbourhood of Mt. Aetna, near Police, 
and not far from the sources of the river Sym- 
aethus, and in the earliest times human sacri- 
fices were offered to them. Near their sanctuary 
there gushed forth from the earth two sulphu- 
reous fountains, called Delli, or brothers of the 
Palici, at which solemn oaths were taken. 
The oaths were written on tablets, and thrown 
into one of the fountains ; if the tablet swam on 
the water, the oath was considered to be true, 
but if it sank down, the oath was regarded as a 
perjury, and was believed to be puniriied 
instantaneously by blindness or death. This 
sanctuary was also oracular and was an asylum 
for runaway slaves. These twin deities whom 
native tradition seemed to regard as sons of the 
Sioilian deity Adranus, were protectors of 
agriculture and of sailors. (Diod. xi. 79 ; Strab. 
p. 275; Cic. N.D. iii. 22; Yerg. Aen. ix. 686; 
Ov. Met. v. 406 ; Macrob. l.o.) 

P&lixnbothra, a city on the Ganges, appa- 
rently the modern Patna (Strab. p. 70; Ar- 
rian, Ind. 10; Ptol. vii.1, 78). 

PalintLrus (0. Palinuro), a promontory on 
the W. coast of Lucania, said to have derived its 
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name from Falinurus, boh of Jasus, and pilot 
of the ship of Aeneas, who fell into the sea, and 
was murdered on the coast by the natives (Verg. 
Aen. v. 888, vi. 887; Strab. p. 252). 

Pallaodpas (IlaWaicJiras), a canal in Baby- 
lonia, cut from the Euphrates, at a point 800 
stadia (eighty geo g. miles) S. of Babylon, west- 
ward to the edge of the Arabian Desert, where 
it lost itself in marshes (Arrian, vii. 21, 1). 

Pall&das (noAActeas), the author of a large 
number of epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
was a pagan and an Alexandrian grammarian. 
He lived at the beginning of the fifth century a.d., 
for in one of his epigrams (No. 115) he speaks 
of Hypatia, daughter of Theon, as still alive. 
Hypatia waB murdered in a.d. 415. 

PaU&dlum (Ua\\dbiov), properly any image 
of Pallas Athene, but generally applied to an 
image of this goddess which was Kept hidden 
and secret and was revered as a pledge of the 
safety of the town where it existed. Among 
these ancient images of Pallas none is more 
celebrated than the Trojan Palladium, concern- 
ing which there was the following tradition, 
developed no doubt gradually by post-Homeric 
writers (nothing is said about the Palladium in 
the Iliad or the Odyssey). Athene was brought 
up by Triton ; and when his daughter, Pallas, 
and Athene were once wrestling together, Zeus 
interfered in the struggle, and suddenly held 
the aegiB before the face of Pallas. Pallas, while 
looking up to Zeus, was wounded by Athene, 
and died. Athene in her sorrow caused an 
image of the maiden to be made, round which 
she hung the aegis. When Electra had come 
as a suppliant to the Palladium, Zeus hurled it j 
down from heaven upon the earth, because it had 
been sullied by the hands of one who was no 
longer u pure maiden. The image fell upon 
the earth at Troy, when Ilus was just begin- 
ning to build the city. Ilus erected a sanctuary 
to it. According to some, the image was dedi- 
cated by Electra, and according to others it 
was given by Zeus to Dardanus. The image 
itself is said to have been three cubits in height, 
with its legs close together, and holding in its 
right hand a spear, and in the left a spindle and 
a distaff. (Apollod. iii. 12, 8 ; Dionys. i. 62 ; 
Schol. ad Eur. Orest. 1129.) This Palladium 
remained at Troy until Odysseus and Diomedos 
contrived to carry it away, because the city could 
not be taken bo long as it was in possession 
of that sacred treasure. The earliest men- 
tion of this robbery of the Palladium from 
Troy is preserved by Proclus from Leeches (cf . 
Conon, Narr. 84 ; Verg. Aen. ii. 164). It is quite 
possible that this story (Paus. i. 28, 9) arose 
from an attempt to explain the name of the 
law court for accidental homicide called Palla- 
dium According to some accounts Troy con- 
tained two Palladia, one of which was carried 
off by Odysseus and Diomedes, while the other 
was conveyed by Aeneas to Italy, or the one 
taken by the Greeks was a mere imitation, 
while that which Aeneas brought to Italy was 
the genuine image (Dionys. l.c . ; Paus. ii. 23, 

5 j Ov. Fast. vi. 421). But this twofold Palla- 
dium was probably a mere invention to account 
for its existence in more than one place. 
Several towns both in Greece and Italy claimed 
the honour of possessing the genuine Trojan 
Palladium : as, for example, Argos and Athens, 
where it was believed that Demophon took it 
from Diomedes on his return from Troy. 

2 EMOPHON.] In Italy the cities of Borne, 
vinium, Luceria, and Siris likewise pretended 
to possess the Trojan Palladium. (Strab. p. i 


264 ; Plut. Canvill. 20 ; Tae. Ann, xv. 41 ; 
Serv. ad Aen. ii. 166.) The story was not (in- 
frequently a subject for vase paintings. It 
was also painted by Polygnotus at Athens 
(Paus. i. 22, 8). It appears among the scenes 
in the Tabula Iliaca. 

Pall&dius (naAActoios). 1. Butillus Taurus 
Aemilianus, lived some time in the fourth 
century a.d., and was the author of a treatise 
De Be Buatica , in the form of a Farmer’s 
Calendar, the various operations connected with 
agriculture and a rural life being arranged in 
regular order, according to the seasons in which 
they ought to be performed. It is comprised 
in fourteen books: the first is introductory, 
the twelve following contain the duties of the 
twelve months in succession, commencing with 
January ; the last is a poem, in eighty-five ele- 
giac couplets, upon the art of grafting (De Imi- 
tione). A considerable portion ot the work is 
taken from Columella. The work was very 
popular in the middle ages. Edited in the 
Scriptores Bei Busticae by Schneider, Lips. 
1794, and by J. C. Schmitt, Wurtzb. 187 6. -—2. 
Surnamed latrosophista , a Greek medical 
writer of Alexandria, who lived after Galen.— 
3. Of Methone, a Bophist who lived in the 
reign of Constantine.— 4. A rhetorician and 
poet, who lived at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury a.d.. and apparently imitated AuBonius.— 
5. Bishop of Helenopolis, a.d. 400. (See Diet, 
of Christian Biography.) 

Pallantla (Pallantinus : Palencia ), the chief 
town of the Vaccaei in the N. of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, and on a tributary of the Durius 
(Ptol. ii. 6, 60). 

Pallantlas and Pallantis = Aurora, the 
daughter of the giant Pallas. [Eos.] 

Pallantium (TlaWduriov: liaWavTicfa), an 
ancient town of Arcadia, near Tegea, said to have 
been founded by Pallas, the son of Lycaon. 
Evander is said to have come from this place, 
and to have called the town which he founded on 
the banks of the Tiber PallantSum (afterwards 
Palantium and Palatium ), after the Arcadian 
town. (Paus. viii. 43, 44 ; Hes. ap. Steph. s.v . ; 
Liv. i. 5.) On the foundation of Megalopolis, 
most of the inhabitants of Pallantium settled 
in the new city, and the town remained almost 
deserted, till it was restored by Antoninus Pius, 
and exempted from taxes on account of its sup- 
posed connexion with Borne (Paus. 1. c. ; Strab. 
p. 485). 

Pallas. [Athene.] 

Pallas (nrfAAas). 1. One of the Titans, son 
of Crius and Eurybia, husband of Styx, and 
father of Zelus, Cratos, Bia, and Nice (Hes. Th. 
376, 883 ; Apollod. i. 2, 2).— 2. A giant, slain by 
Athene in the battle with the gods (Apollod. l. 
6, 2).— 3. According to some traditions, the 
father of Athene, who slew him when he at- 
tempted to violate her [p. 188, b]. — 4. Son of 
Lycaon, and grandfather of Evander, is said to 
have founded the town of Pallantium in Arcadia 
(Paus. viii. 8, 44). Servius (ad Aen. viii. 44) 
calls him a son of Aegeus. Hence Evander is 
called by the poets Pallantius heros.—* 5.. Son 
of Evander, and an ally of Aeneas, was slain by 
the Butulian Tumus (Verg. Aen. viii. 104, , xi. 
140).— 6. Son of the Athenian king Pandion, 
and father of Clytus and Butes. His two sons 
were sent with Cephalus to implore assistance 
of Aeacus against Minos. PallaB was slain by 
Theseus. The celebrated family of the Pallan- 
tidae at Athens traced their origin from tills 
Pallas. (Paus. i. 22, 28 ; Apollod. iii. 15, 5 ; Ear* 
Hipp. 85; Plut. Thee. 8.) 
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Pall*!, a favourite freedraan of the emperor 
Claudius. In conjunction with another zreed- 
xnan, Narcissus, he administered the affairs of 
the empire. After the death of Messallina, 
Pallas persuaded the weak emperor to marry 
Agrippina, and as Narcissus had beon opposed 
to this marriage, he now lost his former power, 
and Pallas and Agrippina became the rulers of 
the Homan world. It was Pallas who persuaded 
Claudius to adopt the young Domitius (after- 
wards the emperor Nero), the son of Agrippina ; 
and it was doubtless with the assistance of 
Pallas that Agrippina poisoned her husband. 
Nero soon after his accession became tired of 
his mother’s control, and as one step towards 
emancipating himself from her authority, he 
deprived Pallas of all his public offices, and dis- 
missed him rrom the palace in 56. He was 
suffered to live unmolested for some years, till 
at length his immense wealth excited the rapa- 
city of Nero, who had him removed by poison 
in 68. (Tac. Ann. xi. 29, xii. 2, 25, 65,‘xiii. 28, 
xiv. 65 ; Dio Cass. lxi. 8, lxii. 14 ; Suet. Claud. 
28.) His wealth, which was acquired during the 
reign of Claudius, had become proverbial, as we 
see from the line in Juvenal (i. 107), ‘ ego pos- 
sideo plus Pallante et Licinis.’ The brother of 
Pallas was Antonius or Claudius Felix, who was 
appointed by Claudius procurator of Judaea. 
[Felix, Antonius.] 

Pallas Lacus. [Triton.] 

Pallene {UaW^yr}). 1. (noAA^vcwoj, naw^j- 
vios: Kassandra), the most westerly of the 
three peninsulas running out from Chalcidice 
in Macedonia. It is said to have been formerly 
called Phlegra (*A.€7po), and on the narrow 
isthmus which connected it with the main- land, 
stood the important town of Potidaea. (Hdt. vii. 
128 ; Thuc. iv. 120 ; Pind. Nem. i. 100 ; Strab. 
p. 830.) — 2. (TlaWrivevs, rarely UaA\rfvcuos), a 
demus in Attica belonging to the tribe Antiochis, 
was situated on one of the slopes of Pentelicus, 
a few miles SW. of Marathon. It possessed a 
temple of Athene surnamed Pallenis {UaWyjvls) 
from the place, and in its neighbourhood took 
place the contest between Pisistratus and the 
party opposed to him. (Hdt. i. 61.) 

Palma {Palma), a Homan colony on the SW. 
coast of the island Balearis Major {Majorca). 

Palmarla {Palmaruola), a small uninhabited 
island off the coast of Latium and the promon- 
tory Circeium (Plin. iii. 81). 

Palmyra {UdA^vpa ; n aA/jLvpr)v6s, Palmyre- 
nus : O. T. Tadmor : Tadmor , Hu.), a celebrated 
city of Syria, stood in an oasis of the great 
Syrian Desert, which from its position must have 
been in the earliest times a halting-place for 
the caravans between Syria and Mesopotamia. 
Here Solomon built the city which was called 
in Hebrew Tadmor. It lies in 84° 18' N . lat. and 
88° 14' E. long., and was reckoned 287 Homan 
miles from the coast of Syria, 176 NE. of Da- 
mascus, 80 E. of EmeBa, ana 118 SE. of Apamea. 
With the exception of a tradition that it was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, we hear nothing 
of it till the time of the government of the East 
by M. Antonius, who marched to surprise it, but 
the inhabitants retreated with their moveable 
property beyond the Euphrates (Appian, B. C. 
v. 9). Under the early Roman emperors it was 
a free city and a great commercial emporium. 
Its position on the border between the Parthian 
and Homan dominions gave it the command of 
the trade of both, but also subjected it to the 
injuries of war. Under Hadrian and the Anto- 
nines it was highly favoured and reached its 
greatest splendour (Plin. v. 88). The history 


of its temporury elevation to the rank of a 
capital, in the third century, is related under 
Odenathus and Zenobia. On its capture by 
Aurelian, in 270, it was plundered, and soon 
afterwards an insurrection of its inhabitants led 
to its partial destruction. After that time it 
was made a <j>poupiov or frontier fortress, and 
was further fortified by Justinian (Steph. Byz. 
8. v. ; Procop. de Aed. ii. 11). In the Arabian 
conquest it was one of the first cities taken ; 
but it was still inhabited by a small population, 
chiefly of Jews, till it was taken and plundered 
by Timour (Tamerlane) in 1400. It has long 
been entirely deserted, except when a horde of 
Bedouins pitch their tents among its splendid 
ruins. Those ruins, which form a most striking 
object in the midst of the Desert, are of the 
Homan period, and decidedly inferior in the 
style of architecture, as well as in grandeur of 
effect, to those of Baalbek [Heliopolis], the 
sister deserted city of Syria. The finest remains 
are those of the temple of the Sun ; the most 
interesting are the square sepulchral towers of 
from three to five stories. The streets and the 
foundations of the houses are traceable to some 
extent; and there are several inscriptions in 
Greek and in the native Palmyrene dialect, be- 
sides one in Hebrew and one or two in Latin. 
The surrounding district of Palmyrene con- 
tained the Syrian Desert from the E. border of 
Coelesyria to the Euphrates (Ptol. v. 15, 24). 

Paltus (nd\Tos : Belde ), a town on the coast 
of Syria between Aradus and Laodicea (Strab. 
pp. 728, 785 ; Cic. ad Fam. xii. 18). 

Pambotis Lacus {Uafifians Mfunj : Panina 
L.h a lake in Epirus not far from Dodona. 

PamlBUB {ndfjuo-os). 1. A southern tributary 
of the Peneus in Thessaly (Hdt. vii. 129).— 2. 
{Pirnatza), the chief river of Messenia, rises in 
the E. part of the country, forty stadia E. of 
Ithome, flows first SW., and then S. through the 
MeBsenian plain, and falls into the Messenian 
gulf (Strab. pp. 267, 866). — 3. A small river in 
Laconia, falls into the Messenian gulf near 
Leuctra. It was at one time the boundary be- 
tween Laconia and Messenia (Strab. p. 361). 

PammSnes {Ua/j.ixtmrjs), a Theban general 
in whom Epaminondas placed confidence. He 
was entrusted by the Thebans with the defence 
of Megalopolis in 871 and in 852 B. c. (Pans, 
viii. 27, 2 ; Diod. xv. 14). When Philip waB 
sent as a hostage to Thebes he was put under 
the charge of Pammenes (Plut. Pelop. 26). 

Pampfiia or PamphXum (n a/xQla, ndjupiov), 
a village of Aetolia, destroyed by the Macedo- 
nians (Pol. v. 8, 18). ^ 

PamphHa (Ua/j.(piAri), a female historian of 
considerable reputation, who lived in the reign 
of Nero. She is described by Suidas as a na- 
tive of Epidaurus, by Photius as an Egyptian. 
Her principal work, of which Photius has given 
some extracts, was a kind of Historical Miscel- 
lany (entitled JUvfi/jiKrav iaropiK&y {nropytipuirwy 
\6yoi). Modern scholars are best acquainted 
with the name of Pamphila from a statement 
in her work preserved by A. Gellius (xv. 28), 
by which is ascertained the year of the birth of 
Hellanicus, Herodotus, and ThucydideB respec- 
tively. 

PamphUuB {ndfjuf>t\os). 1. A disciple of 
Plato, who is only remembered by the circum- 
stance that Epicurus, when a young man, at- 
tended his lectures at Samos (Diog. Laert. x. 
14 ; Cic. N. D. i. 26, 70).— 2. An Alexandrian 
grammarian, of the school of Aristarchus, and 
the author of a lexicon, which is supposed by 
some scholars to have formed the foundation of 
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the lexicon of Hesychius. He appears to have Chelidonium ((7. Khelidonm) % the SB. point of 
tired in the first century of our era.— 8. A phi- Lycia, and Pr. Anemurium (O. Anemour l, the 8. 
losopher or grammarian of Nicopolia, the author point of Cilicia. Its depth from N. to S., from 
of a work on agriculture, of which there are Pr. Sacrum to Olbia, is reckoned by Strabo at 
considerable fragments in the Geoponica.—A. 867 stadia (86*7 geog. miles), which is too little 
Presbyter of Caesarea, in Palestine, celebrated (Strab. pp. 121, 125, 666). 
for his friendship with Eusebius, who, as a me- Pamphylus. [Boris, p. 802, b.l 

mortal of this intimacy, assumed the surname P&n (nets'), the great god of flocks and shep- 

of JPamphilus . [Diet, of Christian Biogr .] herds among the Greeks. In mythology he is 
—6. Of Amphipolis, one of the most distin- usually described as the son of Hermes (a 
guished of tne Greek painters, about b. c. 890- shepherd deity in Arcadia ; see p. 406) by the 
850. He was the disciple of Eupompus, the daughter of Dryops (Horn. Hymn, vii, 84). 
founder of the Sicyonian school of painting, or, Herodotus (ii. 145) speaks of him as bom from 
rather, the artist from whose time Sicyonio Hermes and Penelope. He was perfectly de- 
painting began to take a high rank. Pamphilus veloped from his birth; and when his mother 
evidently did much to extend this reputation, saw him, she ran away through fear; but 
It is probable that his special distinction con- HermeB carried him to Olympus, where all the 
si8ted in development of the encaustio method gods were delighted with him, and especially 
of painting (PUn. xxxv. 74, 128 ; of. Diet of Dionysus. From his delighting aU the gods, 
Ant . art. Pictura ), Of his own works we have the Homeric hymn derives his name. He was 
most scanty accounts ; but as a teacher of his originally only an Arcadian god ; and Arcadia 
art he was surpassed by none of the ancient was always the principal seat of his worship, 
masters. His course of accurate and compre- From this country his name and worship after- 
hensive instruction extended over ten years, and wards spread over other parts of Greece; but 
the fee was no less than a talent Among those at Athens his worship was not introduced till 
who paid this price for his tuition were Apelles, the time of the battle of Marathon, when he 
Melanthius, and Pausias (Plin. xxxv. 76). is said to have appeared to the courier Pheid- 

Pamph5l (ndfMpws), a mythical poet, placed ippides and promised aid if the Athenians 
by Pausanias later than Olen, and much earlier would worship him (Hdt. vi. 105; Pans. viii. 
than Homer. His name is connected portion- 54, 6). His grotto at AthenB was in the rooks 
larly with Attica. (Pans. vii. 21, 9, ix. 27, 2.) on the NW. side of the Acropolis, and he had 
Pamphylia (UawpvKla : IT dfupvKos, U afx<pv- also a shrine near the Hissus. In Arcadia he 
Aiof, Pamphyllus), in its original and more was the god of forests, pastures, flocks, and 
restricted sense, was a narrow strip of the S. shepherds, and dwelt in grottoes, wandered on 
coast of Asia Minor, extending in a sort of arch the summits of mountains and rocks, and in 
along the Sinus Pamphyllus (G. of Adalia ), valleys, either amusing himself with the chase, 
between Lycia on the W., and Cilicia on the or leading the dances of the nymphs. As the 
E., and on the N. bordering on Pisidia. Its god of flocks, both of wild and tame animals, 
boundaries, as commonly stated, were Mt. it was his province to increase and guard them ; 
Climax on the W., the river Melas on the E., but he was also a hunter, and hunters owed 
and the foot of Mt. Taurus on the N. ; but the their success or failure to him. The Arcadian 
statements are not very exact : Strabo gives to hunters used to scourge the statue of the god 
the coast of Pamphylia a length of 640 stadia, if they had been disappointed in the chase 
from Olbia on the W. to Ptolemais, some dis- (Theocr. vii. 1071. During the heat of mid-day 
tanoe E. of the Melas, and he makes it a very lie used to slumber, and the peasants feared to 
narrow strip (p. 667). It was a belt of moun- disturb his rest (Theocr. i. 16). He was espe- 
tain coast land, intersected by rivers flowing cially a god of Nature, and hence associated 
down from the Taurus in a short course, but with the Great Mother, Cybele (Pind. Pyth 
several of them with a considerable body of iii. 77). Hence in later times he was supposed 
water; the chief of them, going from W. to E., to be the god of the universe, and that signifi- 
were the Catakrhactes, Oestrus, Eurtme- cation was given to his name. As the god of 
pox, and Melas [No. 6], all navigable for some everything connected with pastoral life, he was 
distance from their mouths. The inhabitants fond of music, and the inventor of the syrinx 
were a mixture of races, whence their name or shepherd's flute, which he himself played in 
ndfJufwKoi, of aU races (the genuine old form : a masterly manner, and in which he instructed 
the other in -ioi is later). Besides the abori- others also, such as Daphnis. He is thus said 
gmal inhabitants, of the Semitic family, and to have loved the poet Pindar, and to have sung 
Cilicians, there were very early Greek settlers and danced his lyric songs, in return for which 
and later Greek colonies in the land (Hdt. vii. Pindar erected to him a sanctuary in front of 
91 ; Strab. p. 668). Tradition ascribed the first his house. Pan, like other gods who dwelt in 
Greek settlements to Mopsub, after the Trojan forests, was dreaded by travellers, to whom he 
war, from whom the country was in early times sometimes appeared, and whom he startled with 
called Xopsopia (Plin. v. 96). It was sue- sudden awe or terror. His supposed dreadful 
oessively a part of the Persian, Macedonian, shout was doubtless imagined from the unex- 
Greco-Syrian, and Pergamene kingdoms, and plained sounds heard in the depths of forests, 
passed by the will of Attains HI. to the Homans Hence sudden fright without any visible cause 
?B.c. 180), under whom it was made a province was ascribed to Pan, and was called a Panic 
(Dio Cass. liiL 26, liv. 84) ; but this province fear (cf. Eur. Bhes. 86). He was at the same 
of Pamphylia was united with Lycia and called time believed to be possessed of prophetio 
Lycia-Pamphylia under Claudius (Dio Casa powers, and to have even instructed Apollo 
lx. 17). Under Galba Pamphylia was united to in this art. While roaming in his forests ha 
Galatia (Tac. Hist. ii. 9). fell in love with Echo, by whom or bv Pithohe 

Pamphyllum Hare, Pamphyllus Sinus (rb became the father of lynx [see p. 808]. The 
ItyuOfoioi' v4\ayos , Ua/nfihjos k6\vos : Gulf shepherd’s pipe (ovpryt) was a special attribute 
of AddUd ), the great gulf formed in the S. of Pan, and hence grew up the myth that he 
coast of Asia Minor by the Taurus chain and loved the Arcadian nymph Syrinx, that shews* 
by Ml Solyma, between the Pr. Sacrum or changed into a reed by tne banks of Laden, and 
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that the reed-pipe was named after her (Ov. 
Met. i. 691). Fir trees were sacred to him, as 
the god of mountain forests, and so arose the 
myth that the nymph Pitys, whom he loved, 
had been changed into that tree. The sacri- 
fices offered to him consisted of cows, rams, 
lambs, milk, and honey (Theocr. v. 68 ; Anth 
Pal. ii. 680, 697, vi. 96, 289, vii. 59). At Athens, 
in his grotto under the Acropolis, there was an 
annual festival with a torch-race, and the Arca- 
dian custom was to keep fire always burning 
on his altar (Hdt. vi. 105; Pans. viii. 87, 11). 
From this some modern writers deduce that 
Pan was originally an Arcadian god of light ; 
but if he was regarded as a light-god at all it 
was probably a development of the Orphic 
religion. The Arcadian custom may perhaps 
merely indicate that he was the god of the 
shepherd’s home and hearth in Arcadia. Pan 
is often brought into connexion (as are other 
deities and nymphs of the country) with 
Dionysus, and is represented in his train. He 
was supposed to have accompanied him to 
India, and to have aided him in battle by the 
terrors of his voice. He was credited also with 
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attendant deities or demons of the wood and 
country, called Panes or Panisci (Cic. N. D. iii. 
17, 48 ; Suet. Tib. 48). The Homans identified 
with Pan their own god Inuus or Faunus 
[Fauntjs ; Lupebcub]. In works of art Pan is 
represented as a sensual being, with horns, 
puck-noBe, and goat’s feet, sometimes in the 
act of dancing, and sometimes playing on the 
syrinx. [See also cut on p. 808.J 
Panacea. [Asclepius.J 
Panachaicus Kona (rb navaxcufcby 5 pos: 
Voidia), a mountain in Achaia, 6800 feet high, 
immediately behind Patrae. 

Panaotum {Udvcucrov), a town on the frontiers 
of Attica and Boeotia, originally belonged to 
Boeotia, and, after being a frequent object of 
contention between the Athenians and Boeo- 
tians, at length became permanently annexed 
to Attica (Pans. i. 25, 6). 

Panaenui (Udvaivos), a distinguished Athe- 
nian painter, who flourished b.o. 448. He was 
the nephew of Phidias, whom he assisted in 
decorating the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
He was also the author of a series of paintings 
of the battle of Marathon, in the Poeoile at 
Athens (Pans. v. 11. 6 ; Plin. xxxv. 58). 

P&naetins {Tlavedrios). 1. A native of Rhodes 
(Strab. p. 655), and a celebrated Stoic philoso- 
pher, studied first at Pergamum under the 
grammarian Grates, and subsequently at Athens 
under the Stoio Diogenes of Babylon and his dis- 
ciple Antipater of Tarsus. He afterwards went j 
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to Borne, where he became an intimate friend 
of Laelius and of Soipio Afrioanus the younger 
(Cio. Div. i. 8, 6, Fin. iv. 9, 28, Tusc. iv. 2, 4). 
In b.c. 144 he accompanied Soipio on the em- 
bassy which he undertook to the kings of 
Egypt and Asia in alliance with Borne. 
Panaetius succeeded Antipater as head of the 
Stoic school, and died at Athens, at all events 
before 111 (Cio. de Or. i. 11, 45). The principal 
work of Panaetius was his treatise on the 
theory of moral obligation [Uepl rov tcaMjtcovros), 
in three books, from which Cicero took the 

£ eater part of his work De Officiie. Panaetius 
d softened down the harsh severity of the 
older Stoics, and, without giving up their 
fundamental definitions, had modified them so 
as to make them applicable to the conduct of 
life. — 2. Of Leontmi, made himself tyrant of 
that city b.c. 608 (Polyaen. v. 47), and was the 
earliest of the tyrantB m Sicilian towns. 

Panaetollum, a mountain in Aetolia near 
Thermon, in which town the general assembly 
of the Aetolians was held. [AetoliaJ 
Panda, a river in the country of Siraces in 
Sarmatia Asiatica (Tac. Ann. xii. 16). 

Pand&r5di (IT aMpetvs), son of Merops of 
Miletus, is said to have stolen from the temple 
of Zeus in Crete the golden dog which He- 
phaestus had made, and to have carried it to 
TantaluB. When Zeus sent Hermes to Tantalus 
to claim the dog back, Tantalus declared that 
it was not in his possession. The god, how- 
ever, took the animal by force, and threw 
Mount Sipylus upon Tantalus. Pandareos fled 
to Athens, and thence to Sicily, where he 
perished with his wife Harmothoe. The story 
of Pandareos derives more interest from that of 
his three daughters. For the story of the eldest 
and best known see Aedon ; the other daughters 
of Pandareos, Merope and Cleodora (according 
to Pausanias, Camira and Clytia), were, as is 
told in the Odyssey, deprived of their parents 
by the gods, and remained as helpless orphans 
in the palace. Aphrodite, however, fed them 
with milk, honey, and wine. Hera gave them 
beauty and understanding far above other 
women. Artemis gave them dignity, and 
Athene skill in the arts. But retribution was 
still due for their father’s crime, and, when 
Aphrodite went up to Olympus to arrange the 
nuptials for her maidens, they were carried off 
by the Harpies, and given as servants to the 
Erinyes. (Od. xx. 65-78 ; Paus. x. 80, 1 ; Eu- 
stath. ad Horn. p. 1875.) 

Pand&rus (n dvbapos). 1. A Lycian, son of 
Lycaon, commanded the inhabitants of Zelea 
on Mt. Ida in the Trojan war. He was dis- 
tinguished in the Trojan army as an archer, 
and waB said to have received his bow from 
Apollo. He waB slain by Diomedes, or, accord- 
ing to some, by Sthenelus. He was afterwards 
honoured as a hero at Pinara in Lycia. (IZ. ii. 
824, iv. 88, v. 290 ; Strab. p. 665 ; Philostr. Her. 
iv. 2.) — 2. Son of Alcanor, and twin-brother of 
Bitias, was a companion of Aeneas, and was 
slain by Tumus (Verg. Aen. ix. 672, 758). 

Panafit&ria (Vendutene), a small island off 
the coast of Campania, to which Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, among other state pri- 
soners, was banished (Strab. pp. 128, 288 ; Tac. 
Ann . i. 58, xiv. 68 ; Suet. Tib. 58). 

P&ndSmos. [Aphboditb, p. 86, b.] 

P&ndlon (naysay). !• king of Athens, 
son of Ericnthonius, by the Naiad Pasithea, 
was married to Zeuxippe, by whom he became 
the father of Procne and Philomela, and of tbs 
twins Erechtheus and Butes. In awaragaiitit 
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Labdacus, king of Thebes, he called upon ymos : Pangea), a celebrated range of moun- 
Terena of DauUs in Phocis, for assistance, and tains in Macedonia, between the Stiymon and 
afterwards rewarded him by giving him his the Nestus, in the neighbourhood of Philippi, 
daughter Proone in marriage. [Tereus.] It with gold and silver mines ; famous also for its 
was in his reign that Dionysus and Demeter roses (Hdt. v. 16 ; Thuc. ii. 99 ; Aesch. Pen. 494 ; 
were said to have come to Attica. (Thuc. ii. Verg. Georg, iv. 462; Plin. iv. 42). 

29 ; Apollod. iii. 14, 6 ; Paus. i. 5, 8.)— & II., king Panhellenius. [Zeus.] 

of Athens, son of Cecrops and Metiadusa. Panidnlum. [Mycale : and Diet, of Ant. 

Being expelled from Athens by the Metionidae, s.v. Panionia.l 

he fled to Megara, and there married Pylia, Pallium (Tldyiov), a town on the coast of 
the daughter of king Pylas. When the latter, Thrace, near Heraclea (Suid. s.v.). 
in consequence of a murder, migrated into Panndnla, one of the most important of the 
Peloponnesus, Pandion obtained the govern# Roman provinces between the Danube and the 
ment of Megara, where his grave and fipfov AlpB, was separated on the W. from Noricum 
were shown (Paus. i. 48, 6). He became the by the Mons Cetius, and from Upper Italy by 
father of Aegeus, Pallas, Nisus, Lyons, and a the Alpes Juliae, on the S. from Illyria by the 
natural son, Oeneus, and also of a daughter, Savus, of the E. from Dacia by the Danube, 
who was married to Sciron. After his death and on the N. from Germany by the same 
his four sons, called the Pandldntdae (Tlavtitovi- river. It thus corresponded to the eastern part 
8oi), returned from Megara to Athens, and ex- of Austria , Styria , Carinthia , Camiola , the 
polled the Metionidae. Aegeus obtained whole of Hungary between the Danube and 
Athens, Lycus the E. coast of Attica, Nisus the Save, Slavonia , and apart of Croatia and 
Megans, and Pallas the S. coast. HiB statue Bosnia. The mountains in the S. and W. of 
was plaoed at Athens among those of the the country on the borders of Illyria, Italy, and 
eponymic heroes. (Eur. Med. 660 ; Apollod. Noricum, belonged to the AlpB, and are there- 
in. 15, 1 ; Paus. i. 5, 29.) fore called by the general name of the Alpes 

Pandora (IlavS^paj, the name of the first Pannonicae, of which the separate names are 
woman on earth. When Prometheus had Ocra, Carvancas, Cetius, and Albii or Albani 
stolen the fire from heaven, Zeus in revenge Montes. The principal rivers of Pannonia, 
caused Hephaestus to make a woman out of besides the Danube, were the Dravub ( Drave ), 
earth, who by her charms and beauty should Savus (Save), and Arrabo ( Baab ), all of which 
bring miseryupon the human race. Aphrodite flows into the Danube. — The Pannonians 
adorned her with beauty ; Hermes bestowed (Pannonii), sometimes called Paeonions by the 
upon her boldness and cunning ; and the gods Greek writers, were probably of Illyrian origin, 
called her Pandora, or Allgif tea, as each of the and were divided into numerous tribes. They 
gods had given her some power by which she were a brave and warlike people, but are 
was to work the ruin of man. Hermes took described by the Roman writers as cruel, faith- 
her to Epimetheus, who made her his wife, for- less, and treacherous. They maintained their 
getting file advice of his brother Prometheus independence of Rome, till Augustus, after his 
that he should not receive any gifts from Zeus, conquest of the Illyrians (b.c. 85), turned his 
In the house of Epimetheus was a closed jar, arms against the Pannonians, who were shortly 
which he had been forbidden to open. But the afterwards subdued by his general Vibius (Dio 
curiosity of a woman could not resist the temp- Cass. xlix. 85-88). In a.d. 7 the Pannonians 
tationtoknowits contents ; and when sheopened joined the Dalmatians and the other Illyrian 
the lid all the evils incident to man poured out. tribes in their revolt from Rome, and were with 
She had only time to shut down the lid, and difficulty conquered by Tiberius, after adesper- 
prevent the escape of hope. (Hes. Th. 571, ate struggle, which lasted three years (a.d. 
Op. 50.) Later writers relate that the box con- 7-9) (Dio Cass. Iv. 28-88; Yell. Pat. ii. 110; 
tained all the blessings of the gods, which Suet. Tib. 16). It was after the termination of 
would have been preserved for the human race this war that Pannonia appears to have been 
had not Pandora opened the vessel, so that the reduced to the form of a Roman province, and 
winged blessings escaped (Hyg. Fab. 142). was garrisoned by several Roman legions. The 
Panddsla (Uarboffia). 1. ( Kastri ), a town of dangerous mutiny of these troops after the 
Epirus, in the district Thesprotia, on the river death of Augustus (a.d. 14) was with difficulty 
Aoheron, in the territory of the Cassopaei quelled by Drusus. From this time to the end 
(Strab. pp. 256, 824).— & ( CasteL Franco ?), a of the empire, Pannonia always contained a 
town in Bruttium near the frontiers of Lucania, large number of Roman troops, on account of 
either upon or at the foot of three hills, was its bordering on the Quadi and other powerful 
originally a residence of native Oenotrian barbarous nations. The towns Camuntum, 
chiefs. It was here that Alexander of Epirus Siscia, and Poetovio stood near its border-line, 
fell, b.c. 826, in accordance with an oracle, for We find at a later time that Pannonia was the 
here also there was a stream called Aoheron. regular quarters of seven legions (Tao. Ann. i. 
(Strab. p. 256; Liv. viii. 24 ; Justin, xii. 2.)— 8. 16; Yell. Pat. ii. 125). In consequence of this 
A town of Lucania, near Heraclea (Plut. Pyrrh. large number of troopB always stationed in the 
16). country, several towns were founded and 

randr5sos. [Aolaubus.] numerous fortresses were erected along the 

Pandas. [Caesarea, No. 2.] Danube. Pannonia originally formed only one 

Pallium or -ium (Tldytiov. Udyiov, Le. Pan’s- province, but about 102 aj>. was divided into 
abode), the Greek name of the cave, in amoun- two provinces, called Pcmnonia Superior and 
tain at the S. extremity of the range of Anti- Pa/rmonia Inferior These were separated 
libanns, out of which the river Jordan takes its from one another by a straight line drawn from 
rise, a little above the town of Paneas or the river Arrabo B. as far as the Savus, the 
Caesarea Philippi The mountain, in whose S. country W. of this line being P. Superior, and 
sicU> the cave is, was called by the same name; the part E. P. Inferior. Each of the provinces 
and the surrounding district was called Paneas. was governed by a separate propraetor; but 
(Jm. Ant. xv. 10). they were frequently spoken of in the plural 

rangaeum or Pangaeus (Jlayycuov, Tidy- under the name of Pannoniae. The Danube 
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formed the limit and the colonies Mursia and 
Aqnineum were founded &b ontpoets by Ha- 
drian (0. J. L. iii. p. 415). The native settle* 
ments were villages (vici) grouped in cantons 
(pagi). Hie larger towns were of Roman 
origin, either colonies or municipia, some of 
which were first established as outposts or 
fortresses, and afterwards increased. In the 
fourth century the part of P. Inferior between 
the Arrabo, the Danube, and the Dravus, was 
formed into a separate province with chief j 
towns Sopianae (Fiinfkirehen) and Aquinoum | 
(Alt-0 fen), by Galerius, who gave it the name 
of Valeria in honour of his wife. But as P. 
Inferior had thus lost a great part of its terri- 
tory, Constantine added to it a portion of P. 
Superior, comprising the upper part of the 
course of the Dravus and the Savus. P. 
Superior was now called Pannonia I., with 
chief towns Savaria and Siscia, and P. Inferior 
Fannonia II with chief town Sirmium ; and 
all three Pannonian provinces (together with 
the two Noric provinces and Dalmatia) be- 
longed to the six Illyrian provinces of the 
Western Empire. In the middle of the fifth 
century Pannonia was taken possession of by 
the Huns. After the death of Attila it passed 
into the hands of the Ostrogoths, and subse- 
quently into those of the Lombards. 

Panomphaeus (n avofupdios), i.e. the author of 
aJl signs and omens, a surname of Zeus, who 
had a sanctuary on the Hellespont between 
Capes Ehoeteum and Sigeum (II. viii. 250 ; Ov. 
Met. xi. 198). 

P&ntipo (TlavSmj), a nymph of the sea, 
daughter of Nereus and DoriB. 

Pandpeus (nawnrefc), son of Phocus and 
Asteropaea, accompanied Amphitryon on his 
expedition against the Taphians or Teleboans, 
and took an oath not to embezzle any part of 
the booty ; but having broken his oath, he was 
punished by his son EpeuB becoming unwarlike. 
He was one of the Calydonian hunters. (17. 
xxiii. 665 ; Paus. ii. 29, 4 ; Ov. Met . viii. 812.) 


P&ndpeus or Phanoteus, (nai/oircfc, Horn.), 
P&ndpeae (Uauoiriai), or r&n6pe (Tlay6vrj i 
Thuc. ; Tlayomfc : Agio Vlari), an ancient town 
in Phocis on the Cepmssus and near the frontiers 
of Boeotia, twenty stadia W. of Chaeronea, said 
to have been founded by Panopeus, son of 
Phocus (Hes. ap. Strab. p. 424 ; Hdt. viii. 84 ; 
Ov. Met. iii. 19). 

Panfipdlis. [Chemmis.] 

Panoptei. [Argus.] 

Paaormus (ndvop/ios), that is, ‘All-Port,’ or 
a place always fit for landing, the name of 
several harbours. 1. (Tlay op /Arris, Panormlta, 
P&normitanus : Palermo), an important town 
on the N. coast of Sicily and at the mouth of 
the river Orethus, was founded by the Phoeni- 
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passed into the hands of the Carthaginians, in 
whose power it remained for a long time, 
who made it one of the chief stations for thnfr 
fleet (Diod. xi. 20, xiii. 88, xv. 17). It was taken 
by the Romans in the first Punio war, b.c. 254 
(Pol. i. 21, 88). It became a municipium with 
immunities from taxation and considerable inde- 
pendence. Cicero notices its commercial pro- 
sperity ( Verr. ii. 26, iii. 6, v. 7) ; but after the war 
with Sextus Pompeius it lost its independence, 
and was made a Roman colony. (Strab. p. 272.) 
—2. (Porto Baphti ), the principal harbour on 
the E. coast of Attica, near the aexnus Prasi&e, 
and opposite the S. extremity of Euboea.— 3. 
( Tekieh ), a harbour in Achaia, fifteen stadia E. 
of the promontory Rhium (Thuo. ii. 86 ; Paus. 
vii. 22, 10).— 4. A harbour in EpiruB, in the 
middle of the Acroceraunian mountains (Strab. 
p. 824). — 5. (Nr. Mylopotamo , Ru.), a town and 
harbour on the N. coast of Crete.*— 6. The outer 
harbour of Ephesus formed by the mouth of the 
river Ca^ster (Strab. p. 689 ; Ephesus). 

Pansa, C. Viblus, a friend and partisan of 
Caesar, was tribune of the plebs B.c. 51, and 
was appointed by Caesar in 46 to the govern- 
ment of Cisalpine Gaul as successor to M. 
Brutus. Caesar subsequently nominated him 
and Hirtius consuls for 43. Pansa was consul 
in that year along with Hirtius, and fell before 
Mutina in the month of April. The details are 
given under Hirtius. 

Pant&c^as, Pant&glas, or Pant&gles (novr- 
cucvas : Fiume di Pocari), a small river on the 
E. coast of Sicily, flowing into the sea between 
Megara and Syracuse (Verg. Aen. iii. 689; Ov. 
Fast. iv. 471). 

Pant&lSdn (TIcunaKeuv). 1. Son of Omphalion, 
king or tyrant of Pisa in Elis at the period of 
the thirty-fourth Olympiad (b.c. 644), assembled 
an army, with which he made himself master 
of Olympia, and assumed by force the sole 
presidency of the Olympic games. The Eleans 
on this account would not reckon this as one of 
the regular Olympiads. Pantaleon assisted the 
Messenians in the Becond MeBsenian war. 
(Paus. vi. 21, 22 ; Strab. p. 862.)—®. A king of 
Bactria or the Indo-Caucosian provinces, whose 
date, from his coins, is put at about 120 B.c. 

Panthea. [Abradatas.] 

PanthSum. [Roma.] 

Panthdus contr. PanthtLs (n dvOoos, n dvOous), 
one of the elders at Troy, husband of Phrontis, 
and father of Euphorbus, Polydamas, and 
Hyperenor (17. iii. 146, xiv. 450, xvii. 24, 40, 81). 
Hence both Euphorbus and Polydamas are 
called Panthoidea. He was originally a priest 
of Apollo at Delphi, and was carried to Troy by 
Antenor, on account of his beauty. He continued 
to be a priest of Apollo, and is called by Virgil 
(Aen. ii. 819) Othryadea , or son of Othryas. 




Cola of Panticapaetun In the Taxxric Ohereonesns (about 

B.O. 800). 

Goto of FuunBl In Biollr (b^or. 954 B.c.,. STgSSi M*!?; 

Oftv., heed of Persephone and dolphins ; rtv., horse’s head ; rev., dan ; a griffin with spear in its mouth: below, a 

name o! town in Punio oharaoters. stalk of corn, to signify the corn trade of the town. 

oians, and at a later time received its Greek Pa&tieap&eum (Ttavrutdirtuor : Ttwrucaaewos, 
name from ite excellent harbour (Thuo. vi. 2; UayriKarcueis, Uavrucavtdnis : Kertaoh), a 
Died. xxii. 10). From the Phoenicians it town in the Taurio Chersonesus, wae situa t ed 
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on a hill twenty stadia in circumferenoe, on the customs, from their Thracian neighbours on the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, and opposite the town of W. (Hat i. 72, ii. 104 ; Pint. Lucull . 28 .) 
Fhanagoria in Asia (Strab. pp. 802-811 ; Appian, They were good soldiers, especially as cavalry ; 
Mithr. 107). It was founded by the Milesians, but uncivilised and superstitious. The country 
about B.c. 541, and from its position and excel- had also other inhabitants, probably of a 
lent harbour soon became a place of neat different race : namely, the Heneti and the 
oammeroial importance. ItwaB the residence Cauoones; and Greek settlements were estab- 
of the Greek kings of the Bosporus, and hence lished on the ooast at an early period. The 
is sometimes called Bosporus. Justinian caused Paphlagonians were first subdued by Croesus, 
it to be surrounded with new walls. (Strab. p. (Hat. i. 28, iii. 90.) Under the Persian empire 
495 ; Diod. xx. 24 ; Plin. iv. 78 ; Procop. Aed. they belonged to the third Batrapy, but their 
iii. 7.) Remains of Greek art of the greatest satraps made themselves independent and 
value to archaeology have been found here, and assumed the regal title, maintaining them- 
are now for the most part at St. Petersburg. selves in this position (with a brief interruption, 
Pantio&pes (narrucdmis : Samara ?) a river during which Paphlagonia was subject to 
in European Sarmatia, which, according to Eumenes) until the conquest of the country by 
Herodotus, rises in a lake, separates the agri- Mithridates, who added the E. part of his own 
cultural and nomad Scythians, flows through kingdom, and made over the W. part to Nico- 
the district Hylaea, ana falls into the Bory- modes, king of Bithynia, who gave it to his son 
sthenes (Hdt. iv. 18, 47, 54; Plin. iv. 88). Pylaemenes (App. Mithr. 11, 12; Strab. p. 

Panyasis (nawWir). 1. A Greek epic poet, 540 ; Justin, xxxvii. 1-4). After the fall of 
was a native of Halicarnassus, and a relation of Mithridates the part of Paphlagonia nearer the 
the historian Herodotus, probably his uncle, ooast which hod belonged to Mithridates was 
Panyasis was put to death by Lygdamis, the by Pompey’a arrangement, b.c. 65, included in 
tyrant of Halicarnassus, about b.c. 457. The the province of Pontus ; the interior was left to 
most celebrated of his poems was Heraclea the native prinoes, as tributaries to Rome ; but, 
or Heracleas, which gave a detailed account the race of these princes becoming soon extinct, 
of the exploits of Heracles. It consisted of the whole of Paphlagonia was made Roman, and 
fourteen books and 9000 verses. Another poem Augustus made it a part of the province of 
bore the name of Ionica (’I wviKd), and con- Galatia. (Strab. pp. 541, 544, 562 ; Ptol. v. 4, 
tained 7000 verses ; it Telated the history of 5.) Pompeiopolis was its fii}Tp6iroKis. It was 
Neleus, Codrus, and the Ionic colonies. In made a separate province under Constantine ; 
later times the works of Panyasis were exten- but the E. part, from Sinope to the Halys, was 
sively read, and much admired ; some Alexan- assigned to Pontus, under the name of Helles- 
drine grammarians ranked him with Homer, pontus. Paphlagonia was a mountainous 
Hesiod, Pisander, and Antimachus, as one of country, being intersected from W. to E. by 
the five principal epic poets (Suid. 8. v . ; Paus. three chains of the Olympus system : namely, 
x. 8, 5). The scanty fragments which remain the Olympus itself on the S. border, Olgassys in 
give no means of determining the poetioal merit the centre, and a minor chain with no specific 
of his work (ed. Gaisford, 1828 ; Dtibner, 1840). name nearer to the coast. The belt of land 
— 2. A philosopher, also a native of Halioar- between this last chain and the sea was very 
nassus, who wrote two books ‘On Dreams* fertile, and the Greek cities of Amastris ana 
(Ilepl Svclpcoy), was perhaps a grandson of the Sinope brought a considerable commerce to its 
poet (Suia. s. v.). shore ; but the inland parts were chiefly covered 

Paphl&gfinla (no <b\ayovla : Tlatp\ayu>v, pi. with forests, which were celebrated as hunting 
•6v ex, Papnlggo), a district on the N. side of grounds. The country was famed for its horses 
Asia Minor, between Bithynia on the W. and and mules, and in some parts there were exten- 
Pontus on the E., being separated from the sive sheep walks; and its rivers were particularly 
former by the river Parthenius, and from the famous for their fish (Strab. p. 547). 
latter by the Halys; on the S. it was divided by P&phus (Tld<pos), son of Pygmalion by the 
the chain of Mount Orminius (at some periods statue into which life had been breathed by 
by Mount Olgassys) and the bend of the Halys Aphrodite. From him the town of Paphus de- 
from Phrygia, in the earlier times, but from rived its name; and Pygmalion himself is called 
Galatia afterwards ; and on the N. it bordered the Paphian hero. (Ov. Met. x. 290.) 
on the Buxine. These boundaries, however, P&phus (n<£<por : nci^cos), the name of two 
are not always exactly observed. Xenophon towns on the W. coast of Cyprus, near eaoh 
brings the Paphlagonians as far B. as Themi- other, and oalled respectively ‘ Old Paphos,* 
scyra and the Jasoman promontory (Xen. An. v. (Tlakaliccupos) and ‘New Paphos * (lld^or vda). 
6, 1 ; cf. Strab. p. 648). It appears to have been Old Paphos was situated near the promontory 
known to the Greeks in the mythical period. Zephynum, ten stadia from the coast, where 
The Argonautic legends mentioned Paphlagon, it had a good harbour ; while New Paphos 
the son of Phineus, as the hero eponymus of lay more inland, in the midst of a fertile plain, 
the country. In the Homeric Catalogue, Pylae- sixty stadia from the former (Hes. Th. 192 ; 
menes leads the Paphlagonians, as allies of the Mel. ii. 7 ; Lucan, viii. 456 ; Strab. p. 688 ; 
Trojans, from the land of the Heneti, about Corunt. N. D. 24 ; Serv. ad Aen. x. 51). It has 
the river Parthenius, a region famed for its been said that there was a Paphian river Boca- 
mules : and from this Pylaemenes the later rus, but there is reason to think that this is a 
princes of Paphlagonia claimed their descent, confusion with a river Bocarus in the island 
and the oountry itself was sometimes called Salamis (Strab. p. 894). Old Paphos was the 
Pylaemenia (II. ii. 851, V. 677, xiii. 656 ; Plin. ohief seat of the worship of Aphrodite, who is 
vi. 5). Herodotus twice mentions the Halys as said to have landed at this place after her 
Che boundary between the Paphlagonians and birth among the waves, and who is hence fre- 
the Syrians of Cappadocia; but we learn also quently called the Paphian goddess (Paphia). 
from him and from other authorities that the Here she had a celebrated temple, the high 
Paphlagonians were of the same race as the priest of which exercised a kina of religious 
Cappadocians (i.e. the Semitic or Syro- Arabian) superintendence over the whole island. Every 
and quite distinct, in their language and their year there was a grand prooession from New 
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Paphos to the temple of the goddess in the old 
dty. The foundation of Old Paphos and its 
temple and temple services are ftuly described 
try Tacitus (Htst. ii. 2). The founder was 
Cintbas, though Tacitus notices an anoient 
tradition of a mythical founder, Aerias, which, 
he says, others regard as a name of the god- 
dess. Originally there were two priestly fami- 
lies, the Cinyradae and the Tamiradae, but 
eventually the office belonged solely to the 
. descendants of Cinyras. The image of the 
goddess was a conical stone (cf. Serv. ad Aen. 
1 . 724 ; Philostr. Vit. Apoll. iii. 58). This cone 
appears in the Semitic fashion to have been 
anointed with oil, for a recently discovered 
inscription mentions a festival of the temple 
called iKouoxpltrrtov. There can be no doubt 
of the Phoenician origin of Old Paphos, and 
that the worship of Aphrodite was introduced 
here from the East. Herodotus (i. 105) speaks 
of the temple of Aphrodite in Cyprus as estab- 
lished in imitation of the Syrian temple at 
Asoalon. New Paphos, on the other hand, was 
a different foundation, traditionally by Aga- 
penor on his return from Troy (Strab. p. 688 ; 
Faus. viii. 5, 2). When Paphos is mentioned 
by later writers without any epithet, they usu- 
ally mean the New City ; but when the name 
occurs in the poets, we are generally to under- 
stand the Old City, as the poets, for the moBt 
part, speak of the place in connexion with the 
worship of Aphrodite. Old Paphos was des- 
troyed Dy an earthquake in the reign of Augus- 
tus, but was rebuilt by order of the emperor, 
and called Augusta (Dio Cass. liv. 28 ; cf. Sen. 
Ep. 91). Under the Homans New Paphos 
was the capital of one of the four districts into 
which the island was divided. The excavations 
carried on by the English archaeologists in 
1887 and later years, and described in the Hel- 
lenic Journal , nave shown that the temple had 
even the character not so much of a Greek or 
Homan as of a Phoenician temple with large 
open courts and several small chambers. It is 
worthy of remark as supporting the statements 
of anoient writers, especially of Tacitus, that 
fragments of marble cones have been found, 
and that an altar (now in the British Museum) 
has been found, said to be suitable for the sacri- 
fice of small victims such as Tacitus mentions. 
It is probable that there was another altar for 
incense (cf. Od. viii. 802 ; Hymn . ad Ven. 58 ; 
Verg. Aen . i. 4, 15). 

Paplas, bishop of Hierapolis. [Diet, of 
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Papini&nui, Aemufus, a celebrated Homan 
jurist, was praefectus praetorio under the em- 
peror Septimius Severn®, whom he accompanied 
to Britain. The emperor died at Tork a.d. 211, 
and is said to have commended his two sons 
Caracalla and Geta to the care of Papinian. 
(Spart. Carac. 8.) On the death of his father, 
Caracalla dismissed Papinian from his offioe, 
and shortly afterwards put him to death. There 
are 582 excerpts from Papinian’s works in the 
Digest. These excerpts are from the thirty- 
seven books of Quaeationea (a work arranged 
according to the order of the Edict), the 
nineteen books of Beaponaa t the two books of 
Definitionea f the two books De Adulteriis , a 
single book De Adulteriia, and a Greek work 
or fragment which probably treated of the office 
of Aedile both at Home and in other towns. 
No Homan jurist had a higher reputation than 
Papinian. Nor is his reputation unmerited. It 
was not solely because of his high offioe, his 
penetration and his knowledge, that he left a 


great name ; his excellent understanding, guided 
by integrity of purpose, has made him the model 
of a true lawyer. 

P&plnlus Statius. [Statius.] 

P&plrla Gens, patrician and plebeian. The 
patrician Papirii were divided into the families 
of Craeaue , Cureor t Moso , and Mugillanua ; 
and the plebeian Papirii into those of Garbo , 
Paetua , and Turdua. Of these the families of 
Carbo, Cursor, Maso, and Mugillanus, alone 
require mention. 

Papiri&nae Fossae, a village in Etruria on 
the Via Aemilia, between Luna and Pisa. 

P&plrlus, C. or Sen., the author of a supposed 
collection of the Leges Begiae, called Jua Papi- 
rianum , or Jus Civile Pajnrianum . He is 
said to have lived in the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus. (Dionys. iii. 86 ; Liv. i. 20, 82.) 

Papius XutHui. [Mutilus.] 

PappfLa (ncnnroua), a lofty rugged mountain 
on the extreme border of Numidia, perhaps the 
same as the Thammes of Ptolemy, and aB the 
mountain abounding with wild cats, near the 
city of Melitene, to which Diodorus Siculus 
refers (xx. 58), but without mentioning its name 
(Procop. B. V. ii. 4, 7). 

Pappus (ricfonroy), of Alexandria, one of the 
later Greek geometers, is said by Suidas to 
have lived under Theodosius (a.d. 879-895). 
Of the works of PappuB, the only one which has 
come down to us is his celebrated Mathe- 
matical Collections (M aOijuoriK&v trvvayay&v 
&if3\la). What remains oi the work is edited 
by F. Hultsch, Berl. 1875. 

PaprSmis (ncfarpq/uis), a city of Lower Egypt, 
capital of the Nomos Papremites, and Bacred to 
the Egyptian god whom the Greeks identified 
with Ares (Hdt. ii. 59, 71). 

Papus, Aemillus. 1. M., dictator b.c. 821 
(Liv. ix. 7). —2. Q., twice consul, 282 and 278 ; 
and censor 275. In both his consulships and 
in his censorship he had as colleague C. Fabri- 
cius Luscinus. (Dionys. xviii. 6.)— 3. L., consul 
225, defeated the Cisalpine Gauls wilhgreat 
slaughter. He was censor 220 with C. Flami- 
nius. (Pol. ii. 28 ; Eutrop. iii. 5.) 

Paraoheldltis [UapaxthoHns), the name of 
the plain in Acamania and Aetolia, through 
which the Achelous flows. 

Paracho&thras (TlapaxodOpas, rh Tlapa- 
y 6a0pa: Mta. of Louristan), a port of the 
chain of mountains forming the E. margin of 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, was the boun- 
dary between Susiana and Media. The same 
name is given to an E. branch of the chain, 
forming the boundary between Parthia and the 
desert of Carmania. Strabo places it too far N. 
(Ptol. vi. 2, 8 ; Strab. pp. 511, 514, 522.) 

Par&et&cSnS (no paireucnrf) : Hapairatcal, 
napcuTcucqvol, Paraetacae, Paraetaceni), the 
name of various mountainous regions in the 
Persian empire, is the Greek form of a Persian 
word signifying mountainous. 1. The best 
known of those districts was on the borders of 
Media and Persia, and was inhabited by a people 
of Median origin, who are mentioned several 
times by the historians of Alexander and hie 
successors (Strab. p. 786 ; Arrian, iii. 19 ; of. 
Hdt. i. 101). — 2. A district between the rivers 
Oxus and Jaxartes, on the borders of Bactria 
and Sogdiana (Arrian, iv. 21 : Curt, viii 14). 

Paraetdnlum or AmmOxua (Tlapairdviw, 4 
'A fipiuvla: El-Bcureton or Mar$a-LabeU\ an 
important city on the N. oo&Bt of Africa, be- 
longed to Marmarica in its widest sense, but 
politically to Egypt— namely, to the Nomos 
Libya : hence this dty on theW. and Pelusium 
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on the E. are called ‘ cornua Aegypti.’ It 
stood near the promontory Arfcos or Pythis 
(JUu-el’Hcumt), and was reokoned 200 Roman 
miles W. of Alexandria, and 1800 stadia N. 
of Ammonium in the Desert (Siwah), which 
AWftndttr the Great visited by the way of 
Paraetonium (Strab. p. 709; Arrian, An. iv. 8, 
8 ; Ov. Met. ix. 772; Lucan, iii. 295). The city 
was forty stadia in circuit. It was an important 
seaport, a strong fortress, and a seat of the wor- 
ship of Isis. It was restored by Justinian, and 
continued a place of some consequence till its 
destruction by Mehmet Ali, in 1820. 

P&r&gon Sinus (Tlapdyw k6\ito5 : Gulf of 
Oman), a gulf of tne Indicus Oceanus, on the 
ooast of Gedrosia (Ptol. vi. 8, 7). 

Par&IXa. [Attica, p. 146.] 

P&r&lus ( Tldpa\os ), the younger of the two 
legitimate sons of Pericles. He and his brother 
Xanthippus were educated by their father with 
the greatest care, but they both appear to have 
been of inferior capacity, which was not compen- 
sated by worth of character, though Paralus 
seems to have been better than his brother. 
They both fell victims to the plague, b.c. 429. 
(Plut. Pericl. 24, 86 ; Plat. Ale. I. p. 118, Protag. 
p. 819 ; Athen. p. 505.) 

Parapot&mli or -la (Ylapairord/jum, -a/uda : Be- 
lfast), an ancient town in Phocis, situated on a 
steep hill, and on the left bank of the river 
Cephissus, from which it derives its name (cf. 
II. ii. 522). It was near the frontiers of Boeotia, 
being only forty stadia from Choeronea and 
sixty stadia from Orchomenus. It was de- 
stroyed by Xerxes, but was rebuilt, and was 
destroyed a second time in the Sacred war. 
(Hdt. viii. 88 ; Paus. x. 8, 1 ; Strab. p. 424.) 

Paravaei (II apavaioi), an Epirot tribe on the 
banks of the Aous (Thuc. ii. 80; Arrian, An. 
1, 7). 

Parcae. [Moibae.] 

Parentlum (Parenzo), a town in Istria, with 
a good harbour, inhabited by Roman citizens, 
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she-bear. Thereupon he carried the boy home, 
and brought him up along with his own child, 
and called him Pans (Eur. Troad. 921). When 
Paris hod grown up, he distinguished himself 
as a valiant defender of the nocks and shep- 
herds, and hence received the name of Alex- 
ander, i.e. the defender of men. He also 
succeeded in discovering hiB real origin, and 
was received by Priam as his son. It was said 
that Priam was holding funeral gameB for Paris, 
whom he believed to be dead. The king’s 
servants seized a bull for the prize from the, 
herds of Paris, who therefore took part in the 
games and conquered hiB brothers. They were 
about to attack him in anger, when Cassandra 
declared that ho was really PariB, the Bon of 
Priam (Apollod. iii. 12, 5). He now married 
Oenone, the daughter of the river-god Cebren, 
by whom, according to some, he became the 
father of Corythus. The most celebrated event 
in the life of Paris was his abduction of Helen. 
This came to pass in the following way. Once 
upon a time, when Peleus and ThetiB solem- 
nised their nuptials, all the gods were invited 
to the marriage, with the exception of Erie, or 
Strife. Enraged at her exclusion, the goddess 
threw a golden apple among the guests, with 
the inscription, 1 To the fairest ’ (Tzetz. ad Lyo. 
93). Thereupon Hera, Aphrodite and Athene 
each claimed the apple for herself. Zeus 
ordered Hermes to take the goddesses to Mount 
Gargarus, a portion of Ida, to the beautiful 
shepherd Paris, who was there tending his 
flocks, and who was to decide the dispute. The 

f oddesses accordingly appeared before him. 

[era promised him the sovereignty of Asia and 
great riches, Athene great glory and renown in 
war, and Aphrodite the fairest of women for 
his wife. Paris decided in favour of Aphrodite, 
and gave her the golden apple. (II. xxiv. 29 ; 
Schol. ad Eur. Hec. 642, Troad. 925, Hel. 28; 
Hyg. Fab. 92.) This judgment called forth in 
Hera and Athene fierce hatred against Troy. 



but not a Roman colony, thirty-one miles fron 
Pola (Ptol* iii. I. 27). 

Pftrif (ndpis), also called Alexander (’AAefav 
Vos), was the second son of Priam and Hecuba 
Before his birth Hecuba dreamed that she ha< 
brought forth a firebrand, the flames of whicl 
spread over the whole city (Eur. Andr. 298 
Cic. Die. i. 21; Verg. Aen. vii. 820; Pans, x 
12, 1). Accordingly as soon as the child wai 
bom, he was given to a shepherd, who was U 
expose him on Mount Ida. Alter the lapse oj 
five days, the shepherd, on returning to Mounl 
Ua found the child still alive, and fed by s 


Under the protection of Aphrodite, Paris now 
sailed to Greece, and waB hospitably received 
in the palace of Menelaus at Sparta. Here he 
succeeded in carrying off Helen, the wife of 
Menelaus, who was the most beautiful woman 
in the world. [For the various accounts of the 
abduction and the voyage to Troy see Helena.] 
The abduction of Helen gave rise to the Trojan 
war. Before her marriage with Menelaus, she 
had been wooed by the noblest chiefs in all 
parts of Greece. Her former suitors now re- 
solved to revenge her abduction, and sailed 
against Troy. [Agamemnon.]— Homer describes 
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Paris as a handsome man, fond of music, and a Pkrlum (rb Ildpiov : Tlapiav6s t UaptifvSs, Tla- 
skilful archer, even showing courage in war piavefa : Kemer , Ru.), a city of Mysia, on the 
sometimes, but often dilatory and cowardly, N. coast of the Troad, on the Propontis, be- 
and detested by his own friends for having tween Lampsacus and Priapus, was founded by 
brought upon them the fatal war with the a colony from Miletus, mingled with natives of 
Greeks {it. iii. 16, 87, vi. 826, vii. 2, 400). He Paros and Erythrae, and became a flourishing 
fought with Menelaus before the walls of Troy, seaport, having a better harbour than that of 
and was defeated, but was carried off by Aphro- Priapus (Strab. p. 588 ; Pans. ix. 27, 1 ; of. 
dite(IZ.iii.58). He is said to have killed Achilles, Hdt. v. 117; Xen. An. vii. 2, 7). Under Au- 
either by one of his arrows or by treachery in gustus it was made a Roman colony, by the 
the temple of the Thymbraeon Apollo {II. xxii. name of Colonia Pariana Julia Augusta. It 
859 ; Diet. Cret. iv. 11 ; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 85, 822 ; was a renowned seat of the worship of Eros, 
Achilles). On the capture of Troy, Paris was Dionysus, and Apollo. The surrounding dis- 
wounded by Philoctetes with an arrow of trict was called fi Uagiourf}. 

Heracles, and then returned to his long aban- Parma (Parmensis : Parma), a town in 
doned wife Oenone. But she, remembering the Gallia Cispadana, situated on a river of the 
wrongs she had suffered, or being prevented same name and on the Via Aemilia, between 
by her father, refused to heal the wound. He Placentia and Mutina, was originally a town of 
then went back to Troy and died. Oenone the Boii, but was made a Roman colony b.c. 
quickly repented, and hastened after him with 183, along with Mutina, and from that time 
remedies, but came too late, and in her grief became a place of considerable importance 
hanged herself (Soph. Phil. 1426 ; Apollod. (Liv. xxxix. 55). It suffered somo injury in the 
iii. 12, 6 ; Diet. Cret. iv. 19). According to Civil war after Caesar's death, but was enlarged 
others she threw herself from a tower, or (as and embellished by Augustus, and received the 
in the account followed by Tennyson) rushed name of Colonia Julia Augusta (Plin. iv. 48, 
into the flames of the funeral pile on which v.141). The country around Parma was origin- 
the body of Paris was burning (Lycophr. 65 ; ally marshy ; but the marshes were drained by 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 61 ; Quint. Smym. x. 407). — the consul Scaurus, and converted into fertile 
Paris is represented in works of art as a beauti- land. The wool of Parma was particularly 
ful youth, sometimes with a Phrygian cap, as good (Mart. xiv. 155; Colum. vii. 2, 8). 
in the JSgina marbles, and usually so distin- Parmenides {napfieutSrjs), a distinguished 

Greek philosopher, was a native of Elea in 
Ituly. According to Plato, Parmenides, at the 
age of sixty-five, came to Athens to the Pan- 
athenaea, accompanied by Zeno, then forty 
years old, and became acquainted with Socrates, 
who at that time was quite young. Supposing 
Socrates to have been nineteen or twenty years 
of age at the time, we may place the visit of 
Parmenides to Athens in b.c. 448, and conse- 
quently his birth in 618. (Plat. Parmen. p. 
127, Soph. p. 217, Theaet. p. 188 ; Diog. Laert. 
ix. 21-25, where the chronology is not quite the 
same : cf. Athen. p. 505 ; Macrob. i. 1.) Parme- 
nides was regarded with great esteem by Plato 
and Aristotle ; and his fellow-citizens thought 
so highly of him that, it is said, they bound 
their magistrates to render obedience to the 
laws which he had enacted for them (Plat. ll.c . ; 
Arist. Metaph. a, 5 = p. 986, b ; Diog. Laert. 
ix. 28). Xenophanes had already taught hiB 
Paris. (Aegina Marbles.) views of the unity of Being in opposition to the 

dualism and motion of HeraclituB and the Ionian 
guished in reliefs of the Graeco-Roman period school. Parmenides, his pupil and successor 
and in Pompeian paintings. in the Eleatic school, pursued the same line. 

P&ris, the name of two celebrated panto- The philosophical opinions of Parmenides were 
mimes. 1. The elder Paris lived in the reign developed in a didactic poem, in hexameter 
of the emperor Nero, with whom he was a great verse, entitled On Nature , of which only frag- 
favourite. He was originally a slave of Domitia, ments remain. In this poem he maintained 
the aunt of the emperor, and he purchased his that the phenomena of sense were delusive ; 
freedom by paying her a large sum of money, and that it was only by mental abstraction that 
Paris was afterwards declared, by order of the a person could attain to the knowledge of the 
emperor, to have been free-born (ingenuus), only reality, a One and All, a continuous and 
ana Domitia was compelled to restore to him self-existent substance, which could not be per- 
the sum which she had received for his free- ceived by the senses. But although he believed 
dom. When Nero attempted to become a panto- the phenomena of sense to be delusive, never- 
mime, he put Paris to death as a dangerous theless he sought to arrive at an explanation 
rival. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 19-27 ; Dio Cass, lxiii. of the world of sense, and in his theory, which 
18; Suet. Ner. 54.)— 8. The younger Paris, formed the second part of his poem, he pro* 
and the more celebrated of the two, was a pounded two elements or principles of origin- 
native of Egypt, and lived in the reign of one that which belongs to light and heat, the 
Domitian, with whom, and also with the popu- other that of darkness and cold. The bright 
lace, he was a great favourite. He was put to or warm was analogous to fire, the cold or dark 
death by Domitian, because he had an intrigue to earth. The world as perceived by our 
with Domitia, the wife of the emperor. (Dio senses arose from a union of these two princi- 
Cass. lxvii. 8 ; Suet. Dom. 8, 10 ; Mart. xi. 18.) pies under a power analogous to Love. 

P&rlSii. [Lutetia Pabisiobum.] Yet such a world as this has not the real being 
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of absolute unity, and praotically human know- 
ledge of real existence is unattainable. — Edition 
of the fragments of Parmenides is by Kavsten, 
in PJtUosophorum Graze. Veterum Oper. Belt - 
quia*, Amstelod. 1885. 

ParmSnton (n apiitvlm). 1. Son of Philotas, 
a distinguished Macedonian general in the ser- 
vice of Philip of Macedon and Alexander the 
Great. In 846 he was employed by Philip in 
the siege of Hslus (Dem. Jf.L. p. 892). Philip 
held him in high esteem, and used to say of 
him, that he had never been able to find more 
than one general, and that was Parmenion 
(Piut. Apophth. p. 177). In Alexander's in- 
vasion of Asia, Parmenion was regarded as 
second in command. At the three great battles 
of the Granicus, Issue and Arbela, while the 
king commanded the right wing of the army, 
Parmenion was placed at the head of the left, 
and contributed essentially to the victory on 
all those memorable occasions. The confidence 
reposed in him by Alexander appears to have 
been unbounded, and he is continually spoken 
of as the most attached of the king’s friends, 
and as holding, beyond all question, the second 
place in the Btate. But when Philotas, the 
only surviving son of Parmenion, was accused 
in JDrangiana (b.c. 880) of being privy to the 
plot against the king’s life, he not only con- 
fessed his own guilt, when put to the torture, 
but involved his father also in the plot. 
Whether the king really believed in the guilt 
of Parmenion, or deemed his life a necessary 
sacrifice to policy after the execution of his 
son, he caused his aged friend to be assassi- 
nated in Media before he could receive the 
tidings of his son’s death (Arrian, Anab. iii. 
26 ; Curt. vii. 2, 11 ; Diod. xvii. 80 ; Plut. Alex. 
49; Justin, xii. 6). The death of Parmenion, 
at the age of seventy years, will ever remain 
one of the darkest stains upon the character of 
Alexander. It is questionable whether even 
Philotas was really concerned in the conspi- 
racy, and we may safely pronounce that Par- 
menion had no connexion with it. — 2. Of Mace- 
donia, an epigrammatic poet, whose verses 
were included in the collection of Philip of 
Thessalonica ; whence it is probable that he 
flourished in, or shortly before, the time of 
Augustus. 

Parnassus (Uapvwr<r6s, Uapva<r6s , Ion. Uap- 
rqc6s), the name, in its widest signification, of 
a range of mountains which extends from Oeta 
and Corax SE. through Doris and Phocis, and 
under the name of Ctrphis (Klptpis) terminates 
at the Corinthian gulf between Cirrha and 
Anticyra. But in its narrower sense, Parnassus 
indicates the highest part of the range (about 
8000 feet above the sea) a few miles N. of 
Delphi. Its two highest summits were called 
TithorSa (T l9op4a : Velitza) t and Lycorea 
(A vK&peia: Liakura ), the former being NW. 
and the latter NE. of Delphi ; and hence Par- 
nassus is frequently described by the poets as 
double-headed. Immediately above Delphi the 
mountain forms a semicircular range of lofty 
rooks, at the foot of which the town was built. 
These rocks were called Phaedriade $ (toutyidSts) 
or the * Resplendent,' from their facing the S., 
and thus receiving the full rays of the sun 
during the most brilliant part of the day. The 
sides of Parnassus were well wooded : at its 
foot grew myrtle, laurel and olive-trees, and 
higher up firs; and its summit was covered 
with snow during the greater part of the year. 
It contained numerous caves, glens, ana ro- j 
m a nt le ravines. It is celebrated as one of the 
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chief seats of Apollo and the Muses, and an 
inspiring source of poetry and song [p. 678, b]. 
On Mount Lycorea was the Corycian oave, from 
which the Muses are sometimes called the 
Corycian nymphs. Just above Delphi was the 
far-famed Castalian spring, which issued from 
between two cliffs, called Nauplia and Hy- 
amplia [Delphi]. The mountain abo was 
sacred to Dionysus [p. 295]. Between Par- 
nassus proper and Mt. Cirphis was the valley 
of the Plistus, through which the sacred road 
ran from Delphi to DauliB and Stiris; and 
at the point where the road branched off to 
these two places (called tryiarfi) Oedipus slew 
his father Laius [p. 619, bj. — 2. A town in the 
NW. of Cappadocia, on the road between 
Ancyra and Archelais. Its position has been 
fixed with some probability close to the Halve, 
at some fords a little above the modern Tehikm 
Aghyl. The road at this point branched, S. to 
Archelais, and along the river to Nyssa and so 
to Megara. (Pol : xxv. 4, 8. 9.) 

Parnes ( tidptnjs , gen. ndpmjBos : Ostia or No- 
zia ), a mountain in the NE. of Attica, in some 
parts nearly as high as 5000 feet, waB a con- 
tinuation of Mount Cithaeron, from which it 
extended eastwards as far as the coast at 
Khamnus. It waB well wooded, abounded in 
game, and on itB lower slopes produced excellent 
wine. It formed part of the boundary between 
Boeotia and Attica; and the pass through it 
between these two countries was easy of access, 
and was therefore strongly fortified by the 
Athenians. On the summit of the mountain 
there was a statue of Zeus Pamethius, and 
there were likewise altars of Zeus Semaleos and 
Zeus Ombrius or Apemius. (Strab. p. 404 ; Paus. 
i. 82, 1.) 

Paradn (n dpvwv : Malevo ), a mountain 6885 
feet high, forming the boundary between La- 
conia and Tegeatis in Arcadia [p. 468, al. 

Paropamisadae (napoira/u<rd5ai) or Parapa- 
nisadae, the collective name of several peoples 
dwelling in the S. slopes of Mount Paropamisus 
[see next article], and the country they in- 
habited (Ptolemy mentions among the tribeB of 
this district the Bolitae, Ambautae, Parsii, and 
Pargyetae). It was divided on the N. from 
Bactria by the Paropamisus ; on the W. from 
Aria, and on the S., from Drangiana and Ara- 
choBia, by indefinite boundaries ; and on the E. 
from India by the river Indus : thus correspond- 
ing to the E. part of Afghanistan and the strip 
of the Punjab W. of the Indus. Under the 
Persian empire it was the north-easternmost 
district of Ariana. It was conquered by Alex- 
ander, when he passed through it on his march 
to India; but the people soon regained their 
independence, though parts of the country were 
nominally included in the limits of the Graeoo- 
Syrian and Baotrian kingdoms. It is a rugged 
mountain region, intersected by branches of the 
Paropamisus. In the N. the climate is so 
severe that, according to the ancient writers, 
confirmed by modern travellers, the snow almost 
buries the houses ; but in the S. the valleys of 
the lower mountain slopes yield all the pro- 
ducts of the wanner regions of Asia. In its N. 
was the considerable nver Cophes or Cophen 
( Cabal ), flowing into the Indus, and having a 
tributary, Ghoas, Choes, or Choaspes (No. 2). 
The chief cities were Ortospana and Alexandria, 
the latter founded by Alexander the Great. 
(Strab. pp. 691, 725 ; Ptol. vi. 18 ; Diod. xvii. 
82 I ; Arrian, An. v. 8 ; Curt. vii. 8, 15.) 

Paropamisus (napordpuaos, and several other 
forms, of which the truest is probably IXapa- 
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irdvtffos : Hindoo-Kooah), is the name of a part 
of the neat mountain-chain which rone from 
W. to E. through the centre of the S. portion 
of the highlands of Central Asia, and divides 
the part of the continent which slopes down to 
the Indian Ocean from the great central table- 
land of Tartary and Thibet . It is a prolonga- 
tion of the chain of Anti-Taurus. The name 
was applied to that part of the chain between 
tiie Sariphi M. [M. of Kohistan) on the W. and 
M. Imaus (Himalaya) on the E., or from about 
the sources of the river Margus on the W. to 
the point where the Indus breaks through the 
chain on the E. They were, rightly, believed by 
the ancients to be among the highest moun- 
tains in the world, and, wrongly, to contain the 
sources of the Oxus and the Indus : the last 
statement being an error which naturally arose 
from confounding the cleft by which the Indus 
breaks through the chain with its unknown 
source. (Strab. p. 689; Ptol. vi. 11, 17 ; Plin. 
vi. 60.) When Alexander the Great crossed 
these mountains, his followers, regarding the 
achievement as equivalent to what a Greek 
considered as the highest geographical adven- 
ture — namely, the passage of the Caucasus — 
conferred this glory on their chief by simply 
applying the name of Caucasus to the mountain 
chain which he had thus passed (Arrian, An. 
v. 5) ; and then, for the sake of distinction, this 
chain was called Caucasus Indicus, and this 
name lias come down to our times in the native 
form of Hindoo-Koosh, and in others also. The 
name Paropamisus is also applied sometimes to 
the great south branch ( Soliman M ) which 
skirts the valley of the Indus on the W., and is 
more specifically called Pabyeti or Pabsyetae. 

Paropus (Paropinus), a small town in the 
interior of Sicily, between Panormus and Ther- 
mae (Pol. i. 24 ; Plin. iii. 92). 

Parorda (Tlapd>peia). 1. A town in Thrace on 
the frontiers of Macedonia, whose inhabitants 
were the same people as the Paroraei of Pliny 
(Liv. xxxix. 27, xlli. 61). — 2. Or Parorla (ria- 
p<upla) t a town in the S. of Arcadia, N. of 
Megalopolis, founded by Paroreus, son of Tri- 
colonus, and grandson of Lycaon, the inhabi- 
tants of which took part in the building of 
Megalopolis (Paus. viii. 27, S, viii. 85, 6). 

Parordatae (Uapuptdrai), the most ancient 
inhabitants of the mountains in Triphylia in 
Elis, expelled by the Minyae (Strab. p. 846). 

Paronoi. [Phbygia.] 

P&TOB ( Udpos : ndpios: Paro ), an island in 
the Aegaean Bea, one of the larger of the Cy- 
clades, was situated S. of Delos and W. of 
Naxos, being separated from the latter by a 
channel five or six miles wide. It is about 
thirty-six miles in circumference. It is said to 
have been originally colonised by Cretans, but 
was afterwards inhabited by Ionians, and be- 
oame so prosperous, even at an earlyjreriod, as 
to send out colonies to Thasos and to Parium on 
the Propontis (Thuo. iv. 104; Strab. pp. 816, 
487). In the first invasion of Greece by the 

f unerals of Darius, Paros submitted to the 
Persians; and after the battle of Marathon, 
Miltiades attempted to reduce the island, but 
failed in his attempt, and received a wound, of 
which he died. [Miltiades.] After the defeat 
of XerxeB, Paros came under the supremacy of 
Athens and shared the fate of the other Cyclades. 
Its name rarely occurs in subsequent history. 
The most celebrated production of Paros was 
its marble, which was extensively used by the 
ancient scnlptors. It was chiefly obtained from 
a mountain called Marpeua (Athen. p. 206; 


Plin. xxx vi. 62 ; Diod. ii, 62 ; Verg. Am. vi. 471 ; 
Hot. Od. i. 19, 6). The Parian figs were also 
highly prized. The oliief town of Paros was 
situated on the W. coast, and bore the 
name as the island. The ruins of it are still to 
seen at the modern Paroikia . Paros was the 
birthplace of the poet Archilochus. — In Paros 



was discovered the celebrated inscription called 
the Parian Chronicle , which is now preserved 
at Oxford. The inscription iB cut on a block of 
marble, and in its perfect state contained a 
chronological account of the principal events in 
Greek history from Cecrops, b.c. 1582, to the 
archonship of Diognetus, 264 ( C . I. G. ii. p. 298). 

Parrh&sla (Uappaala : n appdffioi), a district in 
the S. of Arcadia, in which tne towns Lycosura, 
Trapezus, and Phigalia were situated. The 
Parrhasii are said to have been one of the 
most ancient of the Arcadian tribes. At the 
time of the Peloponnesian war they were under 
the supremacy of Mantinea, but were rendered 
independent of that city by the Lacedaemonians. 
(Thuc. v. 88; Xen. Hell. vii. 1, 28; Strab. p. 
888 ; Paus. vi. 8, 8, viii. 27, 4.) Homer (II. ii. 
608) mentions a town Parrhasia, said to have 
been founded by Parrhasus, Bon of Lycaon, or 
by Pelasgus, son of Arestor. — The adjective 
Parrhasiua is frequently used by the poets as 
equivalent to Arcadian. 

Parrh&slui (II appdmos), one of the most cele- 
brated Greek painters, was a native of Ephesus, 
the son and pupil of Evenor. He practised his 
art chiefly at Athens, and by some writers he 
is called an Athenian, probably because the 
Athenians had bestowed upon him the right of 
citizenship. He lived about b.c. 400. Parrha- 
sius did for painting, at leaBt in pictures of godB 
and heroes, what had been done for sculpture 
by Phidias in divine subjects, and by Polyclitus 
in the human figure : he established a canon of 
proportion, which was followed by all the artists 
that came after him (Plin. xxxv. 67 ; Cic. Brut. 
18, 70 ; Diod. xxvi. 1 ; Diet, of Ant . art. Pic - 
tura). Several interesting observations on the 
principles of art which lie followed are made in 
a dialogue with Socrates,* as reported by Xeno- 
phon (Mem. iii. 10). The character of Parrha- 
! sins was marked in the highest degree by that 
self-consciousness which often accompanies 
great artistic genius. In epigrams inscribed on 
nis works he not only made a boast of his 
luxurious habits, but he also claimed the honour 
of having assigned with his own hand the 
precise limits of the art, and fixed a boundary 
which never was to be transgressed. Respect- 
ing the story of his contest with Zeuxis, see 
Zeuxis. Among the works of Parrhasius was 
a picture of the Athenian Demos so drawn as 
to show the prevailing characteristics of the 
people (Plin. xxxv. 68). 

Fariioi Montes (rd nopeurd oprj, Bmhkurd 
M. in the W. of Beloochistan), a chain of 
mountains running NE. from the Paragon 
Sinus (G. of Oman) and forming the boundary 
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between Germania and Gedrosia. At the foot 
of these mountains, in the W. of Gedrosia. were 
a people called Porsidae, with a capital Persia 
(perhaps Serbah ). (Ptol. vi. 21, 5.) 

Parsli. [Paropamisadae.] 

Parsyfit&e or Pargyetae (nopo-ufjTeu), a 
people on the borders of Arachosia and the 
Paropamisadae, with a mountain of the same 
na me, which is probably identical with the 
Pabyeti M. and with the Soliman mountains 
(Ptol. vi. 18, 8). 

Parth&lis, or Pertalifl, the chief city of the 
Calingae, a tribe of the Gangaridae, in India 
intra Gangem, at the head of the Sinus Gange- 
ticus (Sea of Bengal). (Plin. vi. 65.) 

Parthanum (Partenkirchen), a town of 
Baetia between Augusta Vindelicorum and 
Veldidena. 

P&rthSni. [Pabthxni.] 

Parthdnlas (IlapOcv(as), also called Par- 
thfinla, a small river in Elis, flowing into the 
Alpheus E. of Olympia (Paus. vi. 21, 7). 

Parth5nlum (n apOcviov). 1. A town in Mysia, 
S. of Pergamum (Xen. An. vii. 8, 15 ; Plin. v. 
126). — 2. (Felenk-burun), a promontory in the 
Chersonesus Taurica, on which stood a temple 
of the Tauric Artemis, from whom it derived 
its name. In this temple human sacrifices 
were offered to the goddesB. (Strab. p. 808.) 

P&rth&nlum Hare (rb TIo pQeviicbv veKayos), 
the SE. part of the Mediterranean, between 
Egypt and Cyprus (Amm. Marc. xiv. 8, 10). 

ParthSnius (Tlapdevios), of Nicoea, a cele- 
brated grammarian, iB said by Suidas to have 
been taken prisoner by Cinna, in the Mitliridatic: 
war, to have been manumitted on account of 
his learning, and to have lived to the reign of 
Tiberius. If this statement iB true, Parthenius 
must have attained a great age, since there 
were 77 years from the death of Mithridates to 
the accession of Tiberius. Parthenius taught 
Virgil Greek ; and he seems to have been very 
popular among the distinguished Romans of his 
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nius wrote many poems, but the only one of his 
works which has come down to us is in prose, 
and entitled I lepl ipwrtK&y fra&rifidroov. It con- 
tains thirty-six brief love-stories which ended in 
an unfortunate manner. It is dedicated to Cor- 
nelius Gallus, and was compiled for his use. — 
Editions by Westermann, in the Mythographi , 
Brunswick, 1848 ; Hercher, 1858. 

Parthenius, chamberlain of Domitian, assas- 
sinated a.d. 97 (Dio Cass, lxvii. 15; Suet. 
Dom. 16), was one of the lesser poets of the time 
(Mart. v. 6, 2, ix. 50, 8). 

Parthenius (TlapBtvios). 1. A mountain on 
the frontiers of Argolis and Arcadia, through 
which was an important pass leading from 
Argolis to Tegea. This pass is still called Par- 
theni, but the mountain itself, which rises to 
the height of 8998 feet, bears the name of Boino. 
It was on this mountain that Telephus, the Bon 
of Heracles and Auge, was said to have been 
suckled by a hind ; and it was here also that the 
god Pan is said, to have appeared to Phidip- 
pides, the Athenian courier, shortly before the 
battle of Marathon. (Hdt. vi. 105 ; Paus. i. 28, 
4, viii. 6, 4 ; Strab. p. 876.1—2. (also n ap04vns : 
Chati-Su or Bartan-Su), the chief river of 
Paphlagonia, rises in Mt. Olgassys, and flows 
N W. into the Euxine ninety stadia W. of Amas- 
tris, forming in the lower part of itB course the 
boundary between Bithynia and Paphlagonia 
(II. ii. 854 ; Hes. Th. 844 ; Hdt. ii. 104 ; Strab. 
p. 548). 

Parth£n5n (& n apOcv&v, i.e. the virgin's 
chamber), one of the finest and, in its influ- 
ence upon art, one of the most important edifices 
ever built, the temple of Athene Parthenos on 
the Acropolis of Athens [see p. 12]. It was 
erected, under the administration of Pericles, 
on the site of the older temple of Athene, burnt 
during the Persian invasion, and was completed 
by the dedication of the statue of the goddess, 
b.c. 488. Its architects were Ictinus and Calli- 
crates, but all the works were under the Buper- 



Tho Parthenon restored. 


time. The emperor Tiberius imitated his poems, 
and placed his works and statues in the public 
libraries along with the most celebrated ancient 
writers. Parthenius exercised considerable in- 
fluence on the poets of the period : on Virgil — 
who is said to have translated or adapted the 
Moretum from a poem of Parthenius (Cod.. 
Ambros .) — and still more upon Gallus. Parthe- 


intendence of Phidias. [Ictinus; Phidiab.] 
It was built entirely of Pentelio marble : its 
dimensions were, 228 English feet long, 101 
broad, and 65 high : it was 50 feet lo nge r than 


the edifice which preceded it. Its l 
was of the Doric order, and of the purest kind. 
It consisted of an oblong central building (the 
ceUa or vcc6s), surrounded c 


1 on all sides by a peri- 
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style of pilkrs,4e in number, 8 at each end end of beams if the root had been at wood), were 
17 at each Bide (reckoning the comer pillars filled with sculptures in high relief, 92 in all, 
twice), elevated on a platform, whioh was as- 14 on each front, and 82 on each side, represent- 
cended by 8 steps all round the building, ing subjects from the Attic mythology, among 
Within the porticoes at each end was another which the battle of the Athenians with the Gen- 
row of 6 pillars, standing on a level with the taurs forms the subject of the 15 metopes from 
floor of the cella, and 2 steps higher than that the S. side, which are now in the British 
of the peristyle. The cella was divided into Museum. One of these metopeB is figured 
two chambers of unequal size. The eastern on p. 218. (8) Along the top of the external 
and larger chamber approached from the east wall of the cella, under the ceiling of the peri- 
by a jpronaos or portico was 100 Greek feet in style, ran a frieze sculptured with a representa- 
lengtn, and was therefore called the Hecatom- tion of thePanathenaio procession, in low relief. 
pedos(a name sometimes applied, like Parthenon, A large number of the dabs of this frieze were 
to the whole temple). It was further divided off brought to England by Lord Elgin, with the 15 
by two parallel rows of nine pillars : towards its metopes just mentioned, and a considerable 
western end was the statue of Athene by Phidias number of other fragments, including some of 
in ivory and gold (chryselephantine) . The other the most important, though mutilated, statueB 
chamber to the west, having also a pronaos as from the pediments ; and the whole collection 
its western approach, was the Parthenon proper, was purchased by the nation in 1816, and de- 
In this chamber were kept the vessels used in posited in the British Museum, where may also 
processions, the clothes, jewels, and furniture be seen excellent models of the ruins of the 
for the temple use. It answered to the Opis- Parthenon and of the temple as con jeotur ally 
thodomos or hinder-chamber of a temple, but if restored. The worst of the injuries whioh it 
tiie theory that the old temple waB rebuilt is has suffered from war and pillage was inflicted 
correct [see, however, p. 11], the opisthodomos in the siege of Athens by the Venetians in 1687, 
whioh acted as the treasury was in the old when a bomb exploded in the very centre of the 
temple, and, as far as its use as treasury was Parthenon, and threw down much of both the 
concerned, supplied the place of a true opistho- side walls. Its ruins are still, however, in suffi- 
domos to the new temple. Both these chain- cient preservation to show the beauty of its 
bers had inner rows of pillars (in two stories, one perfect construction. 

over the other), sixteen in the former and four Parth5n5paeus {UapBevovouos), one of the 
in the latter, supporting the partial roof, for seven heroes who accompanied Adrastus in his 
tiie cella of a temple had its centre open to expedition against Thebes. He is sometimes 
the sky. [See Diet, of Ant. art. Templum.] called a son of Ares or Milanion and Atalanta 
Technically, the temple is called peripteral (Apollod. iii. 9, 2 ; Eur. Suppl. 888), sometimes of 
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octastyle hypaethral . It was adorned, within Meleager and Atalanta, and sometimes of TalauB 
and without, with colours and gilding, and and Lysimache (Hyg. Fab. 70, 79; Pans. ii. 20,4). 
with sculptures whioh are regarded as the His son, by the nymph Clymene, who marched 
masterpieces of ancient art. Besides the great against Thebes as one of the Epigoni, is oallea 
statue of Athene, the other sculptures were Promachus, Stratolaus, Thesimenes, or Tlesi- 
executed under the direction of Phidias by dif- menes. Parthenopaeus was killed at Thebes 
ferent artists, as may still be seen by differences by Aspliodicus, Amphidicus or Periclymenus. 
in their style ; but the most important of them (Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 626 ; Apollod. iii. 6, 8 ; 
were doubtless from the hand of Phidias him- Pans. ix. 18.) .... 

self. (1) The tympana of the pediments (i.e. Farthla, Parthjtoea, Parthifini {napdla, 
the inner flat portion of the triangular gable- TlapOvata. UapOvptrf} : TJdpdot, TlapBvaiot, Partw, 
ends of the roof above the two end porticoes) Parthieni : Khorassan ), a country of Asia, to 
were filled with groups of detached colossal the SE. of the Caspian. Its extent was different 
statues, those of the E. or principal front re- at different times ; but, as the term was gene- 
presenting the birth of Athene, and those of the rally understood by the ancient geographers, it 
W. front the contest between Athene and Po- denoted the partly mountainous and pertly 
seidon for the land of Attica. (2) In the frieze desert country on the S. of the mountains which 
of the entablature (i.e. the upper of the two hem in the Caspian on the SE. (M. Labuta), and 
portions into which the surface between the which divided Parthia on the N. from Hyxoania. 
columns and tiie roof is divided), the metopes On the NE. and E., a branch of the same chain, 
between the triglyphe (Le. the square spaces called Masdoranus, divided it from Aria; on the 
between the projections answering to the ends S. the deserts of Parthia joined those of Car 
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pf-yiliL and farther westward the M. Parachoa- 
tfira-tt divided Parthia from Persia and Su si a n a : 
on the W. and NW. it was divided from Media 
Ky boundaries which cannot be exactly marked 
out (Strab. pp. 514. 515 ; PtoL vi. 5, 1 ; Pol. x. 
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S8; l?lin. vi~ll). Of this district, only the N. 
part, in and below the mountains of Hyrcania, 
Seems to have formed the proper country of the 
Partlii, who were a people of Scythian origin. 
The ancient writers tell us that the name means 
exiles (Justin, xli. 1). They were a very war- 
like people, and were especially celebrated as 
mounted archers. Their tactics, of which the 
Romans had fatal experience in their first wars 
with them, became so celebrated as to pass into 
a proverb. Their mail-clad horsemen spread 
like a cloud round the hostile army, and poured 
in a shower of darts; and then evaded any 
closer conflict by a rapid flight, during which 
they still shot their arrows backwards upon the 
enemy. (Dio Cass. xl. 15, 22 ; Plut. Crass. 24 ; 
Hor. Od. i. 19, 11, ii. 18, 17 ; Verg. Georg, iii. 
81; Ov. A. A. i. 209.) Under the Persian 
empire, the Parthians, with the Chorasmii, 
Sogdii, and Arii, formed the sixteenth satrapy : 
under Alexander and the Greek kings of Syria, 
Parthia and Hyrcania together formed a satrapy, 
▲bout b. c. 250 they revolted from the Seleu- 
cidae, under a chieftain named Arsoces, who 
founded an independent monarchy, the history 
of which is given under Absaces. During the 
period of the downfall of the Syrian kingdom, 
the Parthians overran the provinces E. of the 
Euphrates, and about b. c. 180 they overthrew 
the kingdom of Bactria, so that their empire 
extended over Asia from the Euphrates to the 
Indus, and from the Indian Ocean to the Paro- 
pamisus, or even to the Oxus ; but on this N. 
frontier they had to maintain a continual con- 
flict with the nomad tribes of Central Asia. On 
the W. their progress was checked by Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes, till those kings fell succes- 
sively before the Romans, who were thuB brought 
into collision with the Parthians. After the 
memorable destruction of CraBBus and his army, 
B. c. 58 [Cbabsus], the Parthians threatened 
Syria and Asia Minor ; but their progress was 
stopped by two signal defeats which they suf- 
fered from Antony's legate Ventidius, in 89 and 
88. The preparations for renewing the war with 
Rome were rendered fruitless by the contest for 
the Parthian throne between Phraates IV. and 
Tiridates, which led to an appeal to Augustus, 
and to the restoration of the standards of 
Crassus, b. c. 20 : an event to which the Roman 
poets often allude in terms of flattery to Au- 
gustus, almost as if he had conquered the Par- 
thian empire. It is to be observed that the 
poets of the Augustan age use the names Parthi, 
Persae, and Medi indifferently. The Parthian 
empire had now begun to decline, owing to civil 
contests and the defection of the governors of 
provinces, and had ceased to be formidable to 
the Romans. There were, however, continual 
disputes between the two empires for the pro- 
tectorate of the kingdom of Armenia. In con- 
sequence of one of these disputes Trajan in- 
vaded the Parthian empire, and obtained pos- 
session for a short time of Mesopotamia ; but 
his conquests were surrendered under Hadrian, 
and the Euphrates again became the boundary 
of the two empires. There were other wars at 
later periods, which resulted in favour of the 
Romans) who took Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and 
made the district of Osroene a Roman province. 
The exhaustion which was the effect of these 
warn at length gave the Persians the opportunity 
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of throwing off the Parthian yoke. Led by 
Artaxerxes (Ardshir) they put an end to the 
Parthian kingdom of the Arsaoidae, after it had 
lasted 476 years, and established the Persian 
dynasty of the Sassanidae, a.d. 226. [Absaces ; 
Sassanidae.J 

Parthlni or Parthfini (n apQivol, napeqvoQ, 
an Illyrian people near Dyrrhachium (Strab. 
p. 826 ; Pol. ii. 11 ; Liv. xxix. 12). 

Paryadres (no pv&dms: Kara-bel Dagh , or 
Kut-Tagh), a mountain chain of W. Asia, run- 
ning Sw. and NE. from the E. of Asia Minor 
into the centre of Armenia, and forming the 
chief connecting link between the Taurus and 
the mountains of Armenia. It was considered 
as the boundary between Cappadocia (i.e. Pontus 
Cappadocius) and Armenia {i.e. Armenia Minor). 
The name seems sometimes to extend so far NE. 
as to include M. Abus (Ararat) in Armenia. 
(Strab. pp. 497, 548 ; Ptol. v. 18, 5.) 

Paryeti Montes (ret Tlapinjr&y oprj, from the 
Indian word partita, i.e. a mountain : Soli- 
man M.), the great mountain chain which runs 
N. and S. on the W. Bide of the valley of the 
Indus, and forms the connecting link between 
the mountains which skirt the N. coast of the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and the 
parallel chain, further N., called the Paropa- 
misuB or Indian Caucasus ; or, between the E. 
extensions of the TauruB and Anti-Taurus sys- 
tems, in the widest sense. ThiB chain formed 
the boundary between Arachosia andtheParo- 
pamisadae : it now divides Beloochistan and 
Afghanistan on the W. from Scinde and the 
Punjab oil the E., and it meets the Hindoo - 
Koosh in the NE. corner of Afghanistan , be- 
tween Cabul and Peshawur. 

Parys&tis {Tlapvcraris or Uapvffdns), daughter 
of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, king of Persia, 
was given by her father in marriage to her own 
brother Darius, surnamed OchuB, who in b.c. 
424 succeeded Xerxes II. on the throne of 
Persia. The feeble character of Darius threw 
the chief power into the hands of Parysatis, 
whose administration was little else than a 
series of murders. Four of her sons grew up 
to manhood. The eldest of these, Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, was born before Darius had obtained 
the sovereign power, and on this pretext Pary- 
satis sought to set aside his claims to the 
throne in favour of her second son Cyrus. 
Failing in this attempt, she nevertheless inter- 
posed, after the death of Darius, 405, to prevent 
Artaxerxes from putting Cyrus to death, and 
prevailed with the king to allow him to return 
to his satrapy in Asia Minor. (Ctes. Pers . 57 , 
Plut. Art. 1 ; Xen. An. i. 1.) After the death 
of Cyrus at the battle of Cunaxa (401), she did 
not hesitate to display her grief for the death 
of her favourite son by bestowing funeral 
honours on his mutilated remains; and she 
subsequently succeeded in getting into her 
power all the authors of the death of Cyrus, 
whom she put to death by 0ie most cruel tor- 
tures. She afterwards poisoned Statira, the 
wife of Artaxerxes. (Ctes. 59-62 ; Plut. Art. 4- 
19.) The feeble ana indolent king was content 
to banish her to Babylon ; and it was not long 
before he recalled her to Ins court, where she 
soon recovered all her former influence. Of 
this she availed herself to turn his suspicions 
against Tissapheraes, whom she had long hated 
as having been the first to discover the designs 
of Cyrus to his brother, and who was now put 
to death by Artaxerxes at her instigation, 896 . 
She appears to have died soon afterward* 
(Plut. /rTsO ; Diod xiv. 80 .) 
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PMAfgidft or-*e (TUurapydUa, Tlatrapydim : 
Murghab), the older of the two capitals of 
Penis (the other and later being Persepolis), is 
laid to have been founded by Cyrus the Great, 
m the spot where he gained his great victory 
jver Astyages (Strab. p. 780). The tomb of 
3yrus stood here in the midst of a beautiful 
park. Strabo describes it as lying in the hollow 
ciart of Persia, on the river Cyrus, SE. of Perse- 
Dolis, and near the borders of Carmania (Strab. 
'. c . ; Arrian, vi. 29). It has been identified with 
.he. great sepulchral monument at Murghab , 
NfE. of Persepolis. [See p. 205, b.] 

Pasarg&dae (TIcurapydScu), the most noble of 
.he three chief tribes of the ancient Persians, 
;he other two being the Maraphii and Maspii. 
rhe royal house of the Achaemenidae were of 
ihe race of the Pasargadae (Hdt. i. 125 ; Ptol. 
n. 8, 12). They had their residence chiefly in 
uid about the city of Pasargada. 

Pastas, a Greek painter, belonging to the 
Devonian school (Plin. xxxv. 146). 

raslon (n aalur), a wealthy banker at Athens, 
vas originally a slave of Antisthenes and 
^rchestratus, who were also bankers. In their 
service he displayed great fidelity as well as 
iptitude for business, and was manumitted as 
i reward (Dem. pro Phorm. p. 967). He after- 
vards set up a banking concern on his own 
kccount, by which, together with a shield manu- 
actory, he greatly enriched himself, while he 
continued all along to preserve his old character 
or integrity, and his credit stood high through- 
rat Greece. He did not, however, escape an 
iccusation of fraudulently keeping back some 
noney which had been entrusted to him by a 
'oreigner from the Euxine. The plaintiff's case 
s stated in an oration of Isocrates (rpaiceftriKds), 
still extant. Pasion did good service to Athens 
vith his money on several occasions. He was 
warded with the freedom of the city, and was 
rarolled in the demus of Achamae. He died at 
Athens in b.c. 870, after a lingering illness, 
accompanied with failure of sight. Towards 
he end of his life his affairs were administered 
oa great extent by his freedman Phormion, to 
vhom he let his banking shop and shield manu- 
actory, and settled in his will that he should 
narry his widow Archippe, with a handsome 
lowry, and undertake the guardianship of his 
rounger son Pasicles. His elder son, Apollo- 
loriiB, grievously diminished his patrimony 
>y extravagance and lawsuits. (Dem. pro 
?horm. p. 968, c. Aphob. i. p. 816.) 

Pftllp&&§ (n cuTityi’o), daughter of Helios (the 
>un) and Perseis, and a Bister of Circe and 
leetes, was the wife of Minos, by whom she 
•ecame the mother of Androgeos, Catreus, 
)eucalion, Glaucus, Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, 
nd Phaedra (Ap. Rh. iii. 999 ; Paus. v. 25, 9 ; 
)v. Met. xv. 601). Hence Phaedra is called 
°asiphaHa (Ov. Met. xv. 500). Respecting 
he passion of Pasiphae for the bull, and the 
>irth of the Minotaurus, see Minos. 

PasItSles (TLaariT4\rjs). 1. A statuary, who 
tourished about b.c. 468, and was the teacher 
f Colotes, the contemporary of Phidias (Paus. 

. 20, 2).— 8. A sculptor of the highest distinc- 
ion, was a native of Magna Graecia, and ob- 
fcined the Roman franchise with his country- 
len in b.g. 90. He worked at Rome from 
bout 60 to 80. Among his most famous pupils 
rere Stephanus and Menelaus (Plin. xxxv. 
66). Pasiteles also wrote a treatise in five 
ooks upon celebrated works of sculpture and 
basing. 

FasXthH (nocritfla). 1. One of the Cbaeites, 
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or Graces, also called Aglaia (II. xiv. 988).— 
8. One of the Nereids. 

Fasitigris (Tlcunrlypris or TLtunrlypis : prob. 
Karoon ), a considerable river of Abu., rising in 
the mountains E. of Mesobatene, on the con- 
fines of Media and Persia, and flowing first W. 
by N. to M. Zagros or Paraohoathras ; then, 
breaking through this chain, it turns to the S., 
and flows through Susiana into the head of the 
Persian Gulf, after receiving the Eulaeus on its 
W. side (Strab. p. 729). 

Pass&rdn (Uacrffdpwv : near Dhramisius, SW. 
of Joannina), a town of Epirus in Molossia, 
and the ancient capital of the Molossian kings 
(Plut. Pyrrh. 6). It was destroyed by the 
Romans, together with seventy other towns of 
Epirus, after the conquest of Macedonia, b.g. 
168 (Liv. xlv. 26-84). 

Passienus Crispus. [Cbispus.] 

Passienus Paulus. JTaulus.] 

Pataeci (n diratKot), Phoenician tutelary di- 
vinities whose dwarfish figures were attached 
to Phoenician ships, either at the prow or Btern 
(Hdt. iii. 87 ; Hesych. and Suid. s.v.). 

Fat&la, Patalene. [Pattala, Pattalene.] 
Pat&ra (r& Udrapa : Uarap^s : Patara , Ru.), 
a chief city of Lycia, was a flourishing seaport, 
on a promontory of the some name (tj Uardpcov 
Hjepa ), 60 stadia E. of the mouth of the Xantnns 
(Strab. p. 666). It was early colonised by Do- 
rians from Crete, and became a chief seat of the 
worship of Apollo, who had here a celebrated 
oracle, which uttered responses in the winter 
only, and from whose son Patarus the name of 
the city was mythically derived (Hdt. i. 182; 
Serv. ad Aen. iv. 148 ; Hor. Od. iii. 4, 64 ; Ov. 
Met. i. 616). It was restored and enlarged by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who called it Arsinoe, 
but it remained better known by its old name. 

P&t&vXum (Patavlnus: Padova or Padua), 
an ancient town of the Veneti in the N. of 
Italy on the Medoacus Minor, and on the road 
from Mutina to Altinum, was said to have been 
founded by the Trojan Antenor (Strab. p. 212 ; 
Tac. Ann. xvi. 21 ; cf. Liv. i. 1 ; Verg. Aen. i. 
247 ; Mel. ii. 4, 2). It became a flourishing and 
important town in early timeB, and was powerful 
enough in b.c. 802 to drive back the Spartan 
prince Cleonymus with great loss, when he at- 
tempted to plunder the surrounding country 
(Liv. x. 2). Under the Romans Patavium was 
the most important city in the N. of Italy, and 
by its commerce and manufactures (of which 
its woollen stuffs were the most celebrated) it 
attained great opulence. According to Strabo 
it possessed 500 citizens whose fortune entitled 
them to the equestrian rank. It was plundered 
by Attila ; ana, in consequence of a revolt of 
its citizens, it was subsequently destroyed by 
Agrlolf, king of the Lombards, and razed to the 
ground ; hence the modem town contains few 
remains of antiquity. — Patavium was the birth- 
place of the historian Livy. — In its neighbour- 
hood were the Aquae Patavvnae , also called 
Aponi Fom , respecting whioh see p. 92, b. 

Paterefllus, C. Velleius, a Roman historian, 
was probably bom about B.c. 19, and was 
descended from a distinguished Campanian 
family. He adopted the profession of arms, 
and, soon after he had entered the army, he 
accompanied C. Caesar in his expedition to the 
East, and was present with the latter at his 
interview with the Parthian king, in a.d. 2. 
Two years afterwards, a.d. 4, he served under 
Tiberius in Germany, succeeding his father in 
the rank of Praefectus Equitum, having pre- 
viously filled in succession the officer of tribune 
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of the soldiers end tribune of the camp. For (rfc er^Kamv rris foroftaAtycwf). On the B. 
the next eight years Paterculus served under side of the island was a city with a harbour. 
Tiberius, either as praefectus or legatus, in the (Strab. p. 488 ; Plin. iv. 60.) 
various campaigns of the latter in Germany, Patrae (Tldrpai, ItarWcs Herod. : Ylarptfo : 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia, and, by his activity Patras), one of the twelve cities of Aohaia, was 
and ability, gained the favour of the future situated W. of Rhium, near the opening of the 
emperor. His name, with the praenomen C., Corinthian gulf. It is said to have been origi- 
occurs as * legatus Augusti legionis m. Au- nally called Aroe (*Ap^ 9 ), and to have been 
gustae * on an African milestone (C. I. L. viii. founded by the autochthon Eumelus ; and after 
10811). He was quaestor a.d. 7, but he con- the expulsion of the Ionians to have been taken 
tinued to serve as.legatus under Tiberius. He possession of by Patreus, from whom it derived 
accompanied his commander on his return to its name. (Hdt. i. 146; Strab. pp. 887, 886; 
Home in 12, and took a prominent part in the Paus. vii. 18, 2.) The town is rarefy mentioned 
triumphal procession of Tiberius, along with in early Greek history, and was chiefly of im- 
his brother, Magius Celer. The two brothers portance as the place from which the Pelopon- 
were praetors in 16. (Veil. Pat. ii. 101, 104, nesians directed their attacks against the 
111, 118, 114, 121, 124.) Paterculus was alive opposite coast of Aetolia. It was the only 
in 80, aB he drew up his history in that year for Achaean city which took the side of Athens 
the use of M. Vinicius, who was then consul ; (Thuc. v. 62; Plut. Ale. 16). Patrae waB one 
and it is conjectured, with much probability, of the four towns which took the leadingpart in 
that he perished in the following year (81), founding the second Achaean League. In con- 
along with the other friends of Sejanus. The sequence of. assisting the Aetolians against the 
favourable manner in which he had spoken in Gauls in b.c. 279, Patrae became so weakened 
his history of this minister would be sufficient that most of the inhabitants deserted the town 
to involve him in his ruin. The work of Pater- and took up their abodeB in the neighbouring 
cuius, which has come down to us, is a brief villages (Pol. v. 2, 8, 28; Paus. vii. 18, 6). 
historical compendium in two books, and bears Under the Romans it continued to be an m- 
the title C. Velleii Paterculi Historiae lio - significant place till the time of Augustus, who 
manae ad M. Vinicium Cos. Libri II. The ' rebuilt the town after the battle of Actium, 
beginning of the work is wanting, and there is 1 again collected its inhabitants, and added to 
also a portion lost after the eighth chapter of them those of Rhypae (Paus. vii. 18, 7 ; Plin. 
the first book. The object of this compendium iv. 11). Augustus further gave Patrae dominion 
was to give a brief view of universal history, over the neighbouring towns, and even over 
but more especially of the events connected Locris, and also bestowed upon it the privileges 
with Rome, the history of which occupies the of a Roman colony : hence we find it called 
main portion of the book. It begins with the Colonia Augusta Aroe Patrensis (O. I. L. iii. 
colonisation of Magna Graecia, and brings the 498). Strabo describes Patrae in his time as a 
history of Rome to the end of the Punic wars flourishing and populous town with a good 
in the first book ; but aB he nears his own times harbour ; and it was a common landing-place 
he grows more diffuse. HiB authorities seem for persons sailing from Italy to Greece. Pau- 
to be Cato’s Origines, the Annals of Hortensius, sanias (vii. 21, 14) mentions its trade in cotton 
Attious, Nepos, Trogus, Sallust, and Livy, from stuffs, and also its worship of Aphrodite ; both 
whom, however, he often dissents. He does not may perhaps be remains of an old Phoenician 
attempt to give a consecutive account of all the admixture m the population. He also says that 
events of histoiy ; he Beizes only upon a few of the women were twice as numerous as the men. 
the more prominent facts, which he describes The modern Patras is still an important place, 
at length. He is generally trustworthy in his but contains few remains of antiquity, 
account of isolated facts, but lacks judgment, Patroelea (UarpoK A^s), a Macedonian general 

and is an annalist rather than a historian, in the service of Seleucus I. and Antiochus I., 
His work is valuable for confirmatory evidence, kings of Syria. Patrocles held, both under 
and particularly for its account of the Greek Seleucus and Antiochus, an important govern- 
colonies in Italy. The worst feature is his ment over some of the E. provinces of the 
wholesale and indiscriminate praise of Tiberius, Syrian empire. During the period of hiB hold- 
which makes his court history of no authority, ing this position, he collected accurate geo- 
His style has not literary finish, and is often graphical information, which he afterwards 
too ornate and pretentious, reflecting partly published to the world ; but though he is fre- 
haste, partly some tendency to affectation, quently cited by Strabo, who placed the utmost 
Only one manuscript of Paterculus has come reliance on his accuracy, neither the title nor 
down to us; and the text is in a very corrupt exact subject of his work is mentioned. It 
state.— Editions by Orelli, Lips. 1836; Kritz, seems clear, however, that it included a general 
1840 ; Halm, 1876. account of India, as well as of the countries on 

Paternui, Tamwtinus, a jurist, is probably the banks of the Oxus and the Caspian Sea. 
the same person who was praefectus praetorio Patrocles regarded the Caspian Sea as a gulf 
under Commodus, and was put to death by the or inlet of the ocean, and maintained the possi- 
emperor on a charge of treason. He was the bility of sailing thither by sea from the Indian 
author of a work in four books, entitled De Be Ocean. (Diod. xix. 100; Pint. Demetr. 47; 
MiUtari or MiUta/rium , from which there are Strab. pp. 68, 74, 608, 689.) 
two excerpts in the Digest (Lamprid. Comm. Patrocli Insftla {Harp6>c\ov vrjtros : Gadaro- 
4 ; Veget. 22. M. i. 8.) nesi or Gaidronisi), an island off the coast of 

PatmOf (ndr/icr : Patmo), one of the islands Attica, near Senium (Paus. L 1 ; Strab. p. 898). 
called Sparades, in the Icarian Sea, at about Patroolui (nctrpoxAos or IlarpafcAfls), the 
equal distances S. of Samos, and W. of the friend of Achilles, was son of Menoetius of 
Prom. Posidium on the coast of Caria, cele- Opus, and grandson of Aotor and Aegina, 
brated as the place to which the Apostle John whence he is called Aetorides ( It . xi. 608; 
was banished, and in which he wrote the Apo- Ov. Her. i. 17, Met. xiii. 278). Aeaous, the 
oalypae. The natives still affect to show the grandfather of Achilles, was a brother of Menoe- 
cave where St, John saw the apocalyptic visions tius, so that Achilles and Patroclus ware kina- 
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mm m well m friends (It xvi. 14). While still whioh testified how near idle had been to death, 
a boy Patroclus involuntarily slew Clysonymus, (Tac. Ann. xv. 68, 64; of. Dio Gass. lxi. 10, 
son of Amphidamas. In consequence of thiB lxii. 25.) 

accident he was taken by his father to Peleus Paulinas. 1. Pompeius, commanded in 
at Phthia, where he was educated together Germany along with L. Antistius Vetus in A.D. 
with Achilles. (II. xxiii. 85 ; Apollod. iii. 18, 8 ; 58, and completed the dam to restrain the 
Ov. Pont . L 8, 78.) He is said to have taken inundations of the Rhine which Drusus had 
part in the expedition against Troy on account commenced 68 years before. Seneca dedicated 
of his attachment to Achilles. Ho fought to him his treatise De Brevitate Vitae ; and 
bravely against the Trojans, until his friend the Pompeia Paulina whom the philosopher 
withdrew from the scene of action, when Pa- married was probably the daughter of this 
troclus followed his example. But when the Paulinus. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 58, xv. 18 ; Sen. 
Greeks were hard pressed, he begged Achilles Brev. Vit. 18.) — 2. C. Suetfinlus, propraetor in 
to allow him to put on his armour, and with his Mauretania in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
men to hasten to the assistance of the Greeks. a.d. 42, when he conquered the Moors who had 
Achilles granted the request, and Patroclus revolted, and advanced as far as Mt. Atlas (Dio 
succeeded in driving back the Trojans and ex- Cass. lx. 9). He had the command of Britain 
tinguishing the fire which was raging among in the reign of Nero, from 59 to 62. For the 
the ships. He slew many enemies, and thrice first two years all his undertakings were suo- 
made on assault upon the walls of Troy; but cessful; but during his absence on an expedition 
on a sudden he was struck by Apollo, and be- against the island of Mona (. Anglesey ), the 
came senseless. In this state Euphorbus ran Britons rose in rebellion (61). They at first 
him through with his lance from behind, and met with great success, but were conquered by 
Hector gave him the last and fatal blow (II. Suetonius on his return from Mona. [Bou- 
xvi.). Hector also took possession of his armour, dicca.] In 66 he was consul ; and in 68 lie 
A long struggle now ensued between the Greeks was one of Otho’s generals in the war against 
and Trojans for the body of Patroclus ; but the Yitellius. It was against hiB advice that 
former obtained possession of it, and brought it Otho fought the battle at Bedriacum. He 
to Achilles, who vowed to avenge the death of was pardoned by VitelliuB after Otho’s death, 
his friend. Thetis protected the body with by a plea which did not redound to his honour, 
ambrosia against decomposition, until Achilles (Tac. Hist. i. 87, 90, ii. 28-41, 44, 60.) 
could bum it with funeral sacrifices (I7.xix. 88). Paullus or Paulus, a Roman cognomen in 
His ashes were collected in a golden urn which j many gentes, but best known as the name of a 
Dionysus had once given to Thetis, and were family of the Aemilia gens. The name was 
deposited under a mound, where the remains originally written with a double 7, but subse- 
of Achilles were afterwards buried. Funeral quentlv with only one l. 

games were celebrated in his honour (II. xxiii. ; Paulus (ITauAos), Greek writers. 1. Aegi- 
Od. xxiv. 74 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 278). Achilles ndta, a celebrated medical writer, of whose 
and Patroclus met again in the lower world ; personal history nothing is known except that 
or, according to the tradition given by Pau- lie was born in Aegina, and that he travelled a 
sanias, they continued after their death to live ; good deal, visiting, among other places, Alexan- 
together in the island of Leuce (Od. xxiv. 15 ; I dria. He probably lived in the latter half of 
Paus. iii. 19, 11). j the seventh century after Christ. He wrote 

Patron, an Epicurean philosopher, lived for several works in Greek, of which the principal 
some time in Rome, where lie became acquainted one is still extant, with no exact title, but com- 
with Cicero and others. From Rome he re- monly called De Be Medica Libri Septem. 
moved to Athens, and there succeeded Phaedrus This work is chiefly a compilation from former 
as president of the Epicurean school, b.c. 52. writers. Edited by Brian, Paris, 1855. There 
(Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 1, ad Att. v. 11, 19.) is an excellent English translation by Adams, 

Patt&la. [Pattalene.] London, 1884, seq. — 2. Of Alexandria, wrote 

PattWne or PatalSne (IlaTTaAjji^, flara- in a.d. 278, an Introduction to Astrology 
Krirfl : Lower Bcinde ), the name of the great (E Itrayayb « l s r^v kirort\t<r/Mrucf,v), whioh has 
delta formed by the two principal arms by come down to us : edited by Schatus or Schato, 
which the Indus falls into the sea (Strab. pp. Wittenberg, 1586. — 3. Of Samosata, bishop of 
691, 701 ; Ptol. vii. 1, 55 ; Plin. vi. 80). At the Antioch, about a.d. 260. [Diet, of Christian 
apex of the delta stood the city Patt&la or Biogr.]—4. Silentiarius, so called because he 
Fat&la (prob. Brahmanabad). was one of the* silentiarii (ushers who kept 

Patulolui. [Janus.] order in the palace) under the emperor Jus- 

PatfUnus (Tldrov/ios : O. T. Pithom : the tinian. He wrote various poems, of which the 
Egyptian Pa-Thmuh on the E. margin of the following are extant (1) A Description of 
Egyptian Delta, between Bubastes and Succoth, the Church of St. Sophia ("EKtppcuns rod rood 
but nearer the latter and not far from the com- rrjs aylas 2o0fas), consisting partly of iambics, 
menoement of Necho's canal from the Nile to partly of hexameters. This poem gives a descrip- 
the Red Sea. It was built by the Israelites tion of the magnificent building which forms 
during their captivity (Exod. i. 11), and either its subject, and was recited by its author at 
for that reason, or because it stood on the edge the second dedication of the church (a.d. 562), 
of the deBert, is called by Herodotus (ii. 158) after the restoration of the dome, which had 
h ’Apaflfrj irrfkif. fallen in. Edited by Graefe, Lips. 1822, and 

Paulina orPaulUna. 1. Lollia. [Lollia.] by Bekker, Bonn, 1887, in the Bonn edition of 
— fl. Pompeia, wife of Seneca the philosopher, the Byzantine historians. (2) A Description 
and probably the daughter of Pompeius Paul- of the Pulpit CEfcQpacris rod Ayfiarosu and 
inus, who commanded in Germany in the reign printed with it a supplement to the former 
of Nero. When her husband was condemned to poem. (8) Epigrams , eighty-three in all, 
death, she opened her veins, wishing to die with given in the Anthologia. 
him. After the blood had flowed some time, Paulus, Aemlllus. 1. M., consul b.c. 802, 
Nero commanded her veins to be bound up ; she and magister equitum to the dictator Q. Fabius 
Ifrpft a few years longer, but with a paleness Maximus Rulhapus, 801 (Ljv, x. 1).— & M., 
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consul 255 with Ser.Fulvius Paetinus Nobilior, first wife, Papina, the daughter of C. Papirius 
about the middle of the first Porno war. See Maso, consul 281 , he had four children, two 
Nobiliob, No. 1.— 8. L., son of No. 2., consul sons, one of whom was adopted by FabiuB 
219 , when he conquered Demetrius of Pharos, Maximus and the other by P. Scipio, and two 
and compelled him to fly for refuge to Philip, daughters, one of whom was married to Q. 
king of Macedonia (Pol. lii. 16, iv. 87 ; Appian, Aelius Tubero, and the other to M. Cato, son 
IUyr. 8). He was consul a second time in 216 of Cato the censor. He afterwards divorced 
with C. Terentius Varro. This was the year of Papiria ; and by his second wife, whose name 
the memorable defeat at Cannae. [Hannibal.] is not mentioned, he had two sons, whose death 
The battle was fought against the advice of has been mentioned above, and a daughter, 
PauluB ; and he was one of the many distin- who was a child at the time that her father was 
guished Romans who perished in the en- elected to his second consulship. (Plut. Life of 
gagement, refusing to fly from the field when Aem. Paul . ; Pol. xxix.-xxxii. ; Liv. xliv. 17 - 
a tribune of his soldiers offered him his horse, xlvi. 41.) 

Hence we find in Horace (Od. i. 12) : * ani- Paulus Biaconus (Paul Warnifrid), a Lom- 
maeque magnao prodigum Paulum superante bard by birth, deacon of the church of Aquileia. 
Poeno * (Liv. xxu. 85-49 ; Pol. iii. 107-116). Some time after the conquest of the Lombards 
Paulus was a staunch adherent of the aristo- by Charles the Great, a.d. 774, he became a 
oracy, and was raised to the consulship by the monk at Mte. Cassino. Besides ecclesiastical 
latter party to counterbalance the influence of works, he wrote (1) a History of the Lombards 
the plebeian Terentius Varro.— 4. L., after- : which, though uncritical in its acceptance of 
wards surnamed Macedonicus, son of No. 8, strange legends, is of considerable value ; (2) a 
was bom about 280 or 229, since at the time of Roman history mostly from EutropiuB ; (8) an 
his second consulship, 168, he was upwards of abridgment of the glossary which Festus made 
sixty years of age. Ho was one of the best as an epitome of Verrius Flaccus. Since a 
specimens of the Roman nobles. He would great part of Festus is lost, this work of Paulus 
not condesoend to flatter the people for the is of great value, and iB edited by K. O. M tiller, 
offices of the state, maintained with strictness 1880, together with the text of Festus. [Soe p. 
severe discipline in the army, was deeply ; 342, a.l 

skilled in the law of the augurs, to whose col- Paulus, Jfillus. 1. One of the most distin- 
lege he belonged, and maintained throughout guished of the Roman jurists, has been sup- 
life a pure and unspotted character. He was posed, without any good reason, to be of Greek 
elected curule aedile 192 ; was praetor 191, and origin. He was in the auditorium of Papinian, 
obtained Further Spain as his province, where ana consequently was acting as a jurist in the 
he carried on war with the Lusitani ; and was reign of Septimius Severus. He was exiled by 
consul 181, when he conquered the Ingauni, a Elagabalus, but he was recalled by Alexander 
Ligurian people. For the noxt thirteen years Severus when the latter became emperor, and 
he lived quietly at Rome, devoting most of his was made a member of his consilium. Paulus 
time to the education of his children. He was also held the office of praefectus praetorio : he 
consul a second time in 168, and brought the survived his contemporary Ulpian. Paulus 
war against Perseus to a conclusion by the was perhaps the most fertile of all the Roman 
defeat of the Macedonian monarch near Pydna, law writers, and there is more excerpted from 
on the 22nd of June. Perseus shortly after- him in the Digest than from any other jurist, 
wards surrendered himself to Paulus. [Peb- except Ulpian. Upwards of seventy separate 
beus.] Paulus remained in Macedonia during works by Paulus are quoted in the Digest. Of 
the greater part of the following year as pro- these his greatest work was Ad E dictum, in 
consul, and arranged the affairs of Macedonia, eighty books {Diet, of Antiq. art. Pandectae). 
in conjunction with ten Roman commissioners, —2, A poet in the reign of Hadrian (Gell. v. 4, 
whom the senate had despatched for the pur- xvi. 10, xix. 7). 

pose. Before leaving Greece, he marched into Paulus, P&ssidnus, a contemporary and 
Epirus, where, in accordance with a cruel com • friend of the younger Pliny, was a distinguished 
mand of the senate, he gave to his soldiers seventy Roman eques, and was celebrated for his 
towns to be pillaged, because they had been in elegiac and lyric poems. He belonged to the 
alliance with Perseus. The triumph of Paulus, same municipium (Mevania in Umbria) as Pro- 
which was celebrated at the end of November, pertius, whom he numbered among his anoos- 
167, was the most splendid that Rome had yet tors. (Plin. Ep. vi. 15, vii. 6, ix. 22.) 
seen. It lasted three day*. Before the Pausanias (uauffarlas). 1. A Spartan of the 
triumphal car of Aemilius walked the captive Agid branch of the royal family, the son of 
monarch of Macedonia and his children, and Cleombrotus and nephew of Leonidas. Several 
behind it were two sons of Aemilius, Q. Fabius writers incorrectly call him king, but he only suc- 
Maximus and P. Scipio Africanus the younger, ! ceeded his father CleombrotuB in the guardian- 
both of whom had been adopted into other ship of his cousin Plistarchus, the son of Leo- 
families. But the glory of the conqueror was nidus, for whom he exercised the functions of 
clouded by family misfortune. At this very royalty from b.c. 479 to the period of his death, 
time he lost his two younger sons : one, twelve (Bit. ix. 10 ; Thuc. i. 94, 182.) In 479 when the 
years of age, died only five days before his Athenians called upon the Lacedaemonians for 
triumph, and the other, fourteen years of age, aid against the Persians, the SpartanB sent a 
only three days after his triumph. The loss body of 5000 Spartans, each attended by seven 
was all the severer, since he had no son left to Helots, under the command of Pausanias. At 
carry his name down to posterity. In 164 the Isthmus Pausanias was joined by the other 
Paulus was censor with Q. Marcius Philippus, Peloponnesian allies, and at Eleusis by the 
and died in 160, after a long and tedious ilfness. Athenians, and forthwith took the command of 
The fortune he left behind him was so small as the combined forces, the other Greek generals 
scarcely to be sufficient to pay his wife’s dowry, forming a sort of council of war. The allied 
The Adelphi of Terence was brought out at forces amounted to nearly 110,000 men. Near 
the funeral gaJhes exhibited in his honour. : Plataeae in Boeotitf, Pausanias defeated the 
Aemilius Paulus was married twioe. By his i Persian army under the command pf Bfardp* 
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nnuk This decisive victory secured the inde- 
pendence t£ Greece. Pausanias received as his 
reward a tenth of the Persian spoils. (Hdt. ix. 
10-85 ; Diod. xi. 29-88.) In 477 the confederate 
Greeks sent out a fleet under the command of 
Pausanias, to follow up their success by driving 
the Persians completely out of Europe and the 
islands. Cyprus was first attacked, and the 
greater part of it subdued. From Cyprus Pau- 
sanias sailed to Byzantium, and captured the 
city (Thuc. i. 94). The capture of this city 
afforded Pausanias an opportunity for the 
execution of the design which he had appa- 
rently formed even before leaving Greece. 
Already he had shown his arrogant spirit in 
putting his own name as the author of the 
victory at Plataeae on the tripod dedicated at 
Delphi (Thuc. i. 182). Dazzled by his success 
and reputation, his station as a Spartan citizen 
had become too restricted for his ambition. His 
position as regent was one which must terminate 
when the king became of age. He therefore 
aimed at becoming tyrant over the whole of 
Greece, with the assistance of the Persian king. 
(Hdt. v. 82; Thuc. i. 128.) Among the prisoners 
taken at Byzantium were some Persians con- 
nected with the royal family. These he sent to 
the king, with a letter, in which he offered to 
bring Sparta and the rest of Greece under his 
power, and proposed to marry his daughter. His 
offers were gladly accepted, and whatever amount 
of troops and money he required for accomplish- 
ing his designs was promised. Pausanias now 
set no bounds to his arrogant and domineering 
temper. The allies were so disgusted by his 
conduct that they all, except the Pelopon- 
nesians and Aeginetans, voluntarily offered to 
transfer to the Athenians that pre-eminence of 
rank which Sparta had hitherto enjoyed. In 
thiB way the Athenian confederacy first took its | 
rise. Reports of the conduct and designs of I 
Pausanias reached Sparta, and he was recalled I 
and put upon his trial : but the evidence re- 
specting his meditated treachery was not yet 
thought sufficiently strong. Shortly afterwards 
he returned to Byzantium, without the orderB 
of the ephors, and renewed his treasonable 
intrigues. He was again recalled to Sparta, was 
again put on his trial, and again acquitted. But 
even after this second escape he still continued 
to carry on his intrigues with Persia. At length 
a man who was charged with a letter to Persia, 
having his suspicions awakened by noticing that 
none of those sent previously on similar errands j 
had returned, counterfeited the seal of Pau- 
sanias and opened the letter, in which he found 
directions for his own death. He carried the 
letter to the ephors, who prepared to arrest 
Pausanias ; but he took refuge in the temple of 
Athene Chaloioecus. The ephors stripped off 
the roof of the temple and built up the door : 
the aged mother of Pausanias is said to have 
been among the first who laid a stone for this 
purpose. When he was on the point of expiring, 
the ephors took him out lest his death should 
pollute the sanctuary. He died as soon as he 
got outside, b.c. 469. He left three sons behind 
him, Plistoanax (afterwards king), Cleomenes 
and Aristocles. (Thuc. i. 94-184 ; Diod. xi. 44 ; 
NepoB, Pausamaa .) — 2. Son of Plistoanax, and 
grandson of the preceding, was king of Sparta 
from b.c. 408 to 894. In 408 he was sent with 
an army into Attica, and favoured the cause of 
Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles, in order 
to counteract toe tyrannical plans of Lysander* 
and restore peace to Athens. (Xen. Bell. ii. 4, 
86; Plut. Lya. 21; Arisi *A 9, vo\, 88.) He 


had with him Spartan commissioners, whose 
numbers are variously stated byXenqpl on usd 
Aristotle aB ten or fifteen. In 895 Pausanias 
was sent with an army against the Thebans ; 
but in consequence of the death of Lysander, 
who was slain under the walls of Haliartus, on 
the day before PausaniaB reached the Boot, the 
king agreed to withdraw his forces from Boeotia. 
On his return to Sparta he was impeached, and 
seeing that a fair trial was not to be hoped for, 
went into voluntary exile, and was condemned 
to death. He waB living in Tegea in 885, when 
Mantinea was besieged by his son Agesipolis, 
who succeeded him on the throne. (Xen. Hell. 
iii. 5, 17-25, v. 2, 8—6.)— 8. King of Macedonia, 
the son and successor of Aeropus. He was 
assassinated in the year of his accession by 
Amyntas II., 894. (Diod. xiv. 84.)— 4. A pre- 
tender to the throne of Macedonia, made his 
appearance in 867, after Alexander II. had been 
assassinated by Ptolemaeus. Eurydice, the 
mother of Alexander, sent to request too aid of 
the Athenian general, Iphicrates, who expelled 
PausaniaB from the kingdom (Nep. Ipfoicr. 8).— 
5. A Macedonian youth of distinguished family, 
from the province of OreBtis. Having been 
shamefully treated by Attalus, he complained 
of the outrage to Philip ; but as Philip took no 
notice of his complaints, he directed his venge- 
ance against the king himself. He shortly 
afterwards murdered Philip at the festival held 
at Aegae, 886, but was slain on the spot by some 
officers of the king’s guard. Suspicion rested 
on OlympiaB and Alexander of having been 
privy to the deed ; but with regard to Alexander 
at any rate the suspicion is probably totally 
unfounded. There was a story that Pausanias, 
while meditating revenge, having aBked toe 
sophist Hermocrates which was the shortest 
way to fame, the latter replied, that it was by 
killing the man who had performed the greatest 
achievements. (Diod. xvi. 98; Justin, ix. 8; 
Plut. Alex. 9.)— 6. The traveller and geographer, 
was perhaps a native of Lydia. He lived under 
Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius, and wrote his 
celebrated work in the reign of the latter em- 
peror. This work, entitled 'EAAdSos 
a Periegeai8 (or Itinerary) of Greece , is in ten 
| books, and contains a description of Attica and 
Megaris (i.), Corinthia, Sicyonia, Phliasia, and 
Argolis (ii.), Laconica (iii.), Messenia (iv.), Elis 
(v vi.), Achaea(vii.), Arcadia (viii.), Boeotia (ix.), 
Phocis (x.). The work shows that Pausanias 
visited most of the places in these divisions of 
Greece, a fact which is clearly demonstrated by 
the minuteness and particularity of his descrip- 
tion. The work is an Itinerary, and has no 
merits either of style or composition. Pausa- 
niaB gives no general description of a country 
or even of a place, but he describes the things 
as he comes to them. He is above all things an 
antiquarian, and dwells with most pleasure on 
objects of antiquity and works of art, such as 
buildings, temples, statues, and pictures. He 
also mentions mountains, rivers, and fountains, 
and the mythological stories connected with 
them, which, indeed, are his chief inducements 
to speak of them. He records all the traditions 
he hears simply, with little sifting or criticism. 
Hence his work, of very great value for the 
study of Greek art, is no less indispensable for 
the history of Greek religion and folk-lore. 
With the exception of Herodotus, there is no 
writer of antiquity who has comprehended so 
many valuable facts in a small volume.— Edi- 
tions are by Siebelis, Lips. 1822-1828, 5 vols. 
1 8vo, and by Schubart ana Wals, Lips. 188§~4$ 



664 PAUSIAS PEGASUS 

8 vols. 8vo, revised 1881 ; translation of that probably a little ENE. of Theangela, some 
p art which refers to Athens, with an exoeUent distance E. of Halioarnassus. 
commentary, by Harrison and Verrall, 1890. Pediaeus (ncftuuos : Pidias i), a river of Cyprus 

Pausias (Uautrlas), one of the most distin- which flows into the sea near Salamis. 
finished Greek painters, was a contemporary of P&d&SUS (tfffiao’os), a town of Mysia on the 
Aristides, Melanthius and Apelles (about b.c. Satniois, mentioned by Homer. It was de- 
860-880), and a disciple of Pamphilns. He had stroyed by the time of Strabo, who says that it 
previously been instructed by his father Brietes. was a settlement of the Leleges on M. Ida. {II. 
who lived at Sicvon, where also Pausias passed vi. 85, xx. 92, xxi. 87 ; Strab. pp. 584, 605.) 
his life. The department of the art which P5dl&nus, Aseonius. [Abconius.] 

Pausias most practised was painting in en- Pedlus. 1. Q., the great-nephew of the 

caustic with the oestrum. His favourite dictator C. Julius Caesar, being the grandson of 
subjects wore small panel-pictures, chiefly of Julia, Caesar’s eldest sister (Suet. Jul. 88). He 
boys. One of his most celebrated pictures was served under Caesar in Gaul as his legatus, 
the portrait of Glycera, a flower-girl of his B.c. 57 (Caes. B. G. ii. 1). In 55 he was a 
native city, of whom he was enamoured when a candidate for the curule aedileship with Cn. 
young man. Most of his paintings were prob- Plancius and others, but he lost his election 
ably transported to Borne with the other trea- (Cic. pro Plano. 7, 22). In the Civil war he 
sures of Sicyonian art, in the aedileship of fought on Caesar’s side. He was praetor in 48, 
Scaurus, when the state of Sicyon was com- and in that year he defeated and slew Milo in 
pelled to sell all the pictures which were public the neighbourhood of Thurii. In 45, he served 
property, in order to pay its debts. (Plin. xxxv. against the Pompeian party in B^ain. In 
128-128 ; Paus. ii. 27, 3.) Caesar’s will Pedius was named one of his heirs 

Pausiiypui lions ( Posilipo ), the western along with his two other great-nephews, C. Octa- 
part of the ridge behind Naples , which formed vius and L. Pinarius, Octavius obtaining three- 
a barrier between Neapolis and Puteoli. To fourths of the property, and the remaining one- 
fadlitate the communication with Puteoli and fourth being divided between Pinarius and 
Baiae the ridge was pierced by a tunnel called Pedius : the latter resigned his share of the 
Crypta Neapolitans (Sen. Ep. 57), now Grotta inheritance to Octavius. After the fall of the 
di Posilipo, 2244 feet long, twenty-one broad, consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, at the battle of 
and in some places seventy feet high. Its con- Mutina in April, 48, Octavius marched upon 
struction is assigned to M. Cocceius Nerva, the Rome at the head of an army, and in the month 
superintendent of aqueducts under Tiberius of August he was elected consul along with 
(Strab. p. 245 ; Nerva, p. 596, b). The name of PediuB. The latter forthwith proposed a law, 
thehill(^al;0'^Av1rov= ( grief-aBBuaging , ) wasde- known by the name of the Lex Pedia , by 
rived from a villa so called which Vedius Pollio which all the murderers of Julius Caesar were 
possessed in the neighbourhood and which he punished with aquae et ignis interdictio 
bequeathed to Augustus. (Dio Cass. liv. 28; Pedius was left in charge of the city, while 
Plm. ix. 167.) Its ruins arc probably those now Octavius marched into the N. of Italy. He 
seen on Capo di Posilipo. On the hills above died towards the end of the year shortly after the 
the E. entrance of the tunnel there is a tomb news of the proscription had reached Borne, 
which tradition declares to be the tomb of (Caes. B. C. iii. 22 ; App. B. C. iii. 94, iv. 6 ; 
Virgil. [Vergilius.] Cic. ad Att. ix. 14.)— 2. Sextus, a Homan 

FftUton (Tlavcreov), a Greek painter, who ap- jurist, frequently cited by Paulus and Ulpian, 
pears from the description of Aristotle {Poet, lived before the time of Hadrian. 

2, § 2) to have lived somewhat earlier than tho PednSlissus (IUSvifA urads : Bu. near Syrt), 
time of this philosopher. The statement of the a city in the interior of Pisidia, on the Eury- 
scholiast that he is the Pauson mentioned by medon. It formed an independent state, but was 
Aristophanes {Ach. 854, Plut. 602) does not almost constantly at war with Beige. (Strab. 
seem very probable. pp. 570, 667 ; Pol. v. 72.) 

Pausftlae (PausulanuB : Monte dell* Olmo), P5do Albinovanus. [Albinovanus.] 
a town in the interior of Picenum between Peducaeus, Sex. 1. Propraetor in Sioily, 
Urbs Salvia and Auximum, on the river Cluen- b.c. 76 and 76, in the latter of which drears 
tus (Plin. iii. 111). Cicero served under him as quaestor (Cic. Verr. 

Pax. [IreneJ ii. 64, iii. 98).— 8. Son of the preceding, and an 

PaxJffl! k or Pax Augusta (Betja), a Roman intimate fnend of Atticus ana Cicero. In the 
colony in Lusitania, and the seat of a Conventus Civil war Peducaeus sided with Caesar, by 
juridicu8 (Ptol. ii. 5, 6 ; Plin. iv. 117). whom he was appointed in 48 to the govem- 

Paxi (Paxo and Antipaxo), the name of two ment of Sardinia. In 89, he was propraetor 
sm a ll islands off the W. coast of Greece, in Spain. (Cic. ad Att. vii. 14, ix. 10, xiii. 1, 
between Corcyra and Leucas (Pol. ii. 10). xvi. 11 ; App. B. O . ii. 48, v. 64.) 

Ftdaeum or Pedaeus (IT itfaiov), a town of Pedum (Pedanus : Gallicano ), an ancient 
the Troad {II. xiii. 172). town of Latium on the Via Labicana, which 

P6d Hlun ffStf SdAiov). 1. {C. Greco), a pro- fell into decay soon after the Latin war (Liv. ii. 
montory of Caria, on the W. side of the Sinus 89, vh. 12, viii. 12-14 ; Dionys. 61). 

Glaucus, called also Artemisium from a temple Fegae or Pagae (Tlnyal : Psatho ), a town of 
of Artemis upon it (Mel. L 16 ; Plin. v. 108 ; Megaris on the Corintliian gulf (Strab. p. 884 ; 
Strab. p. 651).— 2. ( Capo della Grega ), a pro- Thuc. i. 108, 114). 

montory on the E. side of Cyprus. F5g&fis (Jlrjycurls), i.e. sprung from Pegasus, 

a Pftdasa {nfibura : Tbitiacrcvs), a very ancient was applied to the fountain Hippocrene, which 
city of Caria, was originally a chief abode of the was called forth bythe hoof of Pegasus (0 v. 
Leleges. Alexander assigned it to Halicar- Trist. iii 7, 15). The Muses are also called 
aassus. At the time of the Roman empire it Pegasides, because the fountain Hippocrene was 
had e ntirely vanished, though its name was pre- sacred to them (Propert. iii. 1, 19). 
served in that of the district around its site— F5g&sus (Hfrycuros). 1. The winged horse, 
jmnely, Pedisis (n^ftcurfs). (Hdt. v. 121, vi. whose origin is thus related. When Perseuq 
90; Plin. v. 107 ; Strab. p. 651.) Its site was struck off the head of Medusa, -with whom 



PEG-AStJS 

Poseidon hud had intercourse, there sprang 
from her Chrysaor and the horse Pegasus. 
According to Hesiod, Pegasus was so named 
because he was bom near the sources (trrjyaf) of 
Oceanus: it is more likely to mean ‘the 
horse of springs or fountains* [see below]. 
He ascended to the seat of the immortals, 
and afterwards lived in the palace of Zeus, 
for whom he carried thunder and lightning 
(Hes. Th. 281-286 ; Apollod. ii. 8, 4 ; Ov. Met. 
iv. 788). According to the story at Corinth, 
where Pegasus was particularly noted and 
was represented on the coins of the state (see 
p. 251), Pegasus in his flight after his birth 
rested at Acrocorinthus and drank at the well 
Pirene. Since, in order to kill the Chimaera, 
it was necessary for Bellerophon to obtain 
possession of Pegasus, the soothsayer Polyidus 
advised him to spend a night in the temple 
of Athene at Corinth. As Bellerophon was 
asleep in the temple, the goddess appeared to 
him in a dream, commanding him to sacrifice 
to Poseidon, and gave him a golden bridle. 
'When he awoke he found the bridle, offered 
the sacrifice, and caught Pegasus while he 
was drinking at the well (Pind. 01. xiii. 68-92). 
According to Pausanias, Athene herself tamed 
and bridled Pegasus, and surrendered him to 
Bellerophon (Pans. ii. 4, 1). After he had 
conquered the Chimaera, he endeavoured to 
rise up to heaven upon his winged horse, but fell 
down upon the earth. [Bellerophon.] Pe- 
gasus, however, continued his flight to heaven. — 
The connexion of Pegasus with the Muses in 
Greek mythology was simply that he produced 
with his hoof the inspiring fountain Hippo- 
crene. The story about this fountain runs as 
follows. When the Muses engaged in a contest 
with the daughters of Pierus on Mount Heli- 
con, all became darkness when the daughters of 
Pierus began to sing ; whereas during the song 
of the Muses, heaven, the sea, and all the 
rivers stood still to listen, and Helicon rose 
heavenward with delight, until Pegasus, by 
command of Poseidon, stopped its ascent by 
kickingit with his hoof. From this kick there 
arose Hippocrene, the inspiring well of the 
Muses, on Mount Helicon, which, for this 
reason, Persius calls forts caballinus (Pers. 
Prol. 1; cf. Ov. Met. v. 256; Strab. p. 879; 
Paus. ix. 81, 8 ; Ant. Lib. 9). In later myths 
Pegasus is described as the horse of Eos; and 
in the legends of the stars he is placed among 



them as the heavenly horse (Tzete. ad Lyc. 
17 ; Ov. Fast, iil 457 ; Hyg. Attr. ii. 18). The 
myths of Pegasus are explained by many 
modem writers as originating from ideas of the 
thundercloud, the cloudts being supposed to l?e 
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connected with Poseidon [see p. 162. bl and so 
far this agrees with the idea of Hesiod, who 
makes him the thunder-bringing horse of Zeus; 
but it is possible that the true origin may have 
been simpler. Poseidon was specially wor- 
shipped in Thessaly as the god of horses and also 
as the god who (as water-god) caused springs 
to break forth on the earth. It » far from 
unlikely that the first beginning of the myth 
may nave been the hoof-marks of Thessa- 
lian horses trampling round a sacred spring of 
Poseidon, and that the story may have travelled 
with the Dorians southwards, and may have 
become localised at the various places. There 
was a well Hippocrene created in the same way 
by the hoof of Pegasus at Troezen as well as on 
Helicon and at Corinth (Paus. ii. 81, 9). The 
idea of Pegasus being the horse of the Muses, 
upon which poets soar aloft, is modem. It has 
not been traced to any earlier poem than the 
Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo in the fifteenth 
century. In ancient sculptures and paintings 
Pegasus was a favourite subject, especially his 
bridling by Bellerophon and the combat with 
the Chimaera [seep. 102]. — 2. A Roman jurist, 
one of the followers or pupils of Proculus and 
praefectus urbi under Domitian (Juv. iv. 76). 
The SenatusconsultumPegasianum, which was 
passed in the time of Vespasian, when Pegasus 
was consul suffectus with Pusio, probably took 
its name from him. 

Peiso Laoui. [Pelbo Lacub.1 

Pelagdnla (IleAayoi'fa: IleAayoi/cs, pi.), a 
district in Macedonia. The Pelagones were an 
ancient people, probably of Pelasgic origin, and 
seem originally to have inhabited the valley of 
the Axius, since Homer calls Pelagon, a son of 
Axius (II. xxi. 140). The Pelagones afterwards 
migrated westwards to the Engon, the country 
around which received the name of Pelagonia, 
which thus lay S. of Paeonia (Strab. pp. 827, 
881, 484 ; Ptol. iii. 18, 84). The chief town of 
this district was also called Pelagonia (now 
Vitolia or Monastir), which was under the 
Romans the capital of the 4th division of 
Macedonia. It was situated on the Via Egnatia, 
not far from the narrow passes leading into 
Illyria (Liv. xlv. 29). 

rSlasgi (IleAewpyoO : the earliest inhabitants 
of Greece are distinguished by this name ; but 
the accounts of them vary in ancient writers, 
and have been variously interpreted by modem 
historians. In the Hied they are known as 
dwelling in Asia Minor, allied to the Trojans, 
with a town called Larissa (11. ii. 840) ; Argos is 
called Pelasgian (ii. 681), and in the Odyssey 
(xix. 177) Pelasgians are found in Crete. Above 
all, the Zeus who is worshipped in the groves of 
Dodona is the Pelasgian Zeus (17. xvi. 288), 
with whioh Hesiod agrees in calling Dodona 
Pelasgian (Hes. ap. Strab. p. 827). Herodotus 
supports the view that they were the most 
ancient inhabitants of Greece when he says 
that Tlt\aaryla was the original name of Hellas 
(ii. 56) : he assigns a Pelasgian origin to the 
Arcadians, the Athenians, the Aeolians and the 
Ionian people of ancient Achaea (i. 146, vii. 94, 
95, viii. 44). He distinguishes sharply between 
Pelasgi and Hellenes as different races with 
different languages (i. 57, 58), and he mentions 
them as dwelling in historical times at Crestone 
in Thrace and at Antandrus in the NW. of 
Asia Minor. Thucydides agrees with Herodotus 
in making Pelasgia the old name of most of 
Hellas (i. 8) : like Hellanieus (JFV. 1), he identi- 
fies them with the Tyrrhenians and speaks of 
Pelasgians in Lemnos (iv. 109). gome h#V9 
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thought that the name Larissa is a mark of Pel- 
aegian settlement, and that, sines towns of that 
name axe found in Thessaly, at Argos, Elis, 
Ephesus, and in Crete (Strab. pp. 440, 620) it 
would follow that Pelasgi once spread oyer 
these various parts of the Aegaean coast. The 
most probable explanation of all this is that 
the term Pelasgi expresses a period rather than 
a race : i.e. that the Greeks called by this name 
generally all the prehistoric races of Greece 
and the Aegaean coasts, and ascribed to them 
buildings and towns whioh belonged to a time 
before we Achaean age. Hence also forms of 
religion inherited from prehistoric tribes are 
called Pelasgian, as that of Zeus at Dodona, of 
the Cabiri in Thrace [p. 177], and some part of 
the Thesmophoria at Athens. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose, nor is it probable, that all these 
peoples belonged to the same race. Some may 
have been Semitio, to which race some modern 
writers have assigned the Pelasgi ; but others 
may have been akin to the Hellenes, though an 
earlier immigration, and differing widely in 
dialect. The races called Pelasgian who 
existed in historic times were apparently relics 
of earlier races who dwelt on side by side with 
Hellenic states speaking what was to them a 
barbarian tongue. To ascribe a Pelasgian 
origin to Athenians or ArcadianB merely 
expresses that they were an ancient race, and 
the Tlt\curyiicbv at Athens implies the admixture 
of the later dominant people with an earlier 
race of whose origin nothing was known. It 
was natural also that the Greek settlers in Italy 
should regard those * Aboriginal ’ peoples whose 
buildings resembled the so-called Pelasgian 
stone walls of Greece as belonging to the ( Pe- 
lasgi ' of their own country. 

Pelasgldtis (ncAatryt&rts), a district in 
Thessaly, between Hestiaeotis and Magnesia. 
[Thebsalia.] 

Felasgus, the mythical ancestor of the 
Pelasgi, who was regarded in Arcadia as 
autochthonous, or as a son of Zeus (Paus. ii. 
14, 3 ; Apollod. ii. 1, 1) ; at Argos as founder 
and king of Argos, and son of Phoroneus 
(Aesch. Suppl. 251; Paus. 1, 14, 2), and in 
Thessaly as son of Poseidon and Larissa (Dionys. 
i. 17). [Pelasgi]. 

Pelenddnes, a Celtiberian people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, between the sources of the 
Durius and the Iberus (Ptol. ii. 6, 54). 

Pelethrfillium (Tlt\*dp6viov), a mountainous 
district in Thessaly, part of Mt. Pelion, where 
the Lapithae dwelt, and which is said to have 
derived its name from Pelethronius, king of 
the Lapithae, who invented the use of the 
bridle and the saddle (Strab. p. 299 ; Verg. 
Georg, iii. 115 ; Hyg. Fab, 274 ; Plin. vii. 202). 

Ftleus (Ylrjtevs), son of Aeacus and Endeis, 
was king of the MyrmidonB at Phthia in Thes- 
saly. He was a brother of Telamon, and step- 
brother of Pliocus, the son of Aeacus by the 
Nereid Psamathe. (IZ.xvi. 15, xxi. 189, xxiv. 
585; cf. Ov. Met. vii. 477, xii. 865 ; Ap. Eh. ii. 
869.) Peleus and Telamon resolved to get rid 
of Phocus, because he excelled them in their 
military games, and Telamon, or, according to 
ne, P< ‘ 


some, Peleus, murdered their step- brother. 
The two brothers concealed their crime by 
removing the body ot Phocus, but were never- 
theless found out, and expelled by Aeacus from 


Aegina. (Apollod. iii. 12, 6; Diod. iv. 72 ; Paus. 
ii 29, 7.) Peleus went to Phthia in Thessaly, 
where ne was purified from the murder by 
Eurvtion, the son of Actor, married his daugh- 
ter Antigone, and received with her a third of 
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Eurytdon’s kingdom. Others relate that he 
went to Ceyx at Traohis ; and as he had come 
to Thessaly without companions, he prayed to 
Zeus for an army, and the god, to please 
Peleus, changed the ants (jjtipiiiiKts) into 
men, who were accordingly called Myrmi- 
dons. (Apollod. iii. 18, 1; Ov. Met. xi. 266; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 175). Peleus accompanied 
Eurytion to the Calydonian hunt, and involun- 
tarily killed him with hiB spear, in consequence 
of which lie fled from Phthia to Iolcus, where he 
was again purified by Acastus, the king of the 
place. While residing at Iolcus, Astydamia, 
the wife of Acastus, fell in love with him ; but 
as her proposals were rejected by Peleus, she 
accused him to her husband of having at- 
tempted her virtue. Acastus, unwilling to 
stain his hand with the blood of the man whom 
ho had hospitably received, and whom he had 
purified from his guilt, took him to Mt. Pelion, 
where they hunted wild beasts; and when 
PoleuB, overcome with fatigue, had fallen 
asleep, Acastus left him alone, and concealed 
his sword, that he might be destroyed by the 
wild beasts. When Peleus awoke and sought 
liis sword, lie was attacked by the Centaurs, 
but was saved by Chiron, who also restored to 
him his sword. (Hes. Fragm. 81 ; Pind. Nem. 
iv. 55, v. 25 ; Apollod. iii. 18, 8.) In some ac- 
counts the temptress, instead of Astydamia, is 
Hippolyte, daughter of Cretheus (Pind. l.c . ; 
Hor. Od. iii. 7, 18). While on Mt. Pelion, 
Peleus married the Nereid Thetis, by whom he 
became the father of AohiUes. He won her 
with the aid of Chiron after she had tried to 
escape by changing into various shapes. The 
gods took parfc in the marriage solemnity; 
Chiron presented Peleus with a lance, Poseidon 



Pelens and Thetia. (From a painted vaee.) 

with the immortal horses Balius and Xanthus, 
and the other gods with arms (II. xvi. 148, 
xviii. 84 ; Apollod. iii. 18, 5). Erie or Strife 
was the only goddess who was not invited to 
the nuptials, and she revenged herself by 
throwing an apple among the guests, with the 
inscription ‘ To the fairest.* [Paris.] Homer 
mentions Achilles as the only son of Peleus 
and Thetis, but later writers state that she had 
already destroyed by fire six children of whom 
she was the mother by Peleus, and that as she 
attempted to make away with Achilles, her 
seventh child, she was prevented by Peleus 
(Ap. Eh. iv. 816; Lycophr. 178). After this 
Peleus, who is also mentioned among the 
Argonauts, in conjunction with Jason and the 
Dioscuri, besieged Acastus and Iolcus, slew 
Astydamia, and over the scattered limbs of her 
body led ms warrior# ipfo the city (Ap. Eh. i. 
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91 ; Apollod. iii. 18, 7). The flocks of Peleus 
were at one time worried by a wolf, whioh 
Peamathe had sent to avenge the murder of 
her son Phocus, bat she herself afterwards, on 
the request of Thetis, turned the animal into 
stone (Ov. Met. xi. 891 ; Ant. Lib. 88). Peleus, 
who had in former times joined Heracles in his 
expedition against Troy, was too old to accom- 
pany his son Achilles against that city; he 
remained at home and survived the death of 
his son {II. xviii. 481 ; Od. xi. 495). 

PSIX&aes (ncAfaftes), the daughters of Polias. 
See Pelias. 

Ftllas (fie Alas), son of Poseidon and Tyro, 
a daughter of Salmoneus. Poseidon once 
visited Tyro in the form of the river-god Eni- 
peus, with whom she was in love, and she be- 
came by him the mother of PeliaB and Neleus. 
(Od. xi. 284; Apollod. i. 9, 8). To conceal her 
shame, the mother exposed the two boys, but 
they were found and reared by some country- 
men. They subsequently learnt their parent- 
age; and after the death of Cretheus, king of 
Iolcus, who had married their mother, they 
seized the throne of Iolcus, to the exclusion of 
Aeson, the son of Cretheus and Tyro. Pelias 
soon afterwards expelled his own brother Ne- 
leus, and thus became sole ruler of Iolcus. 
After Pelias had long reigned over Iolcus, Jason, 
the son of Aeson, came to Iolcus and claimed 
the kingdom as his right. In order to get rid 
of him, Pelias sent him to Colchis to fetch the 
golden fleece. Hence arose the celebrated ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts. After the return of 
Jason, Pelias was cut to pieces and boiled by 
his own daughters (the Peliades ), who had been 
told by Medea that in this maimer they might 
restore their father to vigour and youth. [See 
cut, p. 458.] His son Acastus held funeral games 
in his honour at Iolcus, and expelled Jason 
and Medea from the country. [For details, Bee 
Jason; Medea; Argonautae.J The names of 
several of the daughters of Pelias are recorded. 
The most celebrated of them was Alcestis, the 
wife of Adinetus. [Alcestis.] 

PSlIdes (TtyAc f8ip : FtyAefov), a patronymic 
from Peleus, generally given to his son Achilles, 
more rarely to his grandson Neoptolemus. 

Peligni, or Paeligni, a brave and warlike 
people of Sabine origin in central Italy, bounded 
SE. by the Marsi, N. by the Marrucini, S. by 
Samnium and the Frentani, and E. by the 
Frentani likewise. [See p. 468, b.] The climate 
of their country was cola (Hor. Od. iii. 19, 8.), 
but it produced a considerable quantity of 
flax and was celebrated for its honey. The 
Peligni, like their neighbours, the Marsi, were 
regarded aB magicians. Their principal towns 
were Cokfinium and Sulmo. They offered a 
brave resistance to the Romans, but concluded 
a peace with the republic along with their 
neighbours the Marsi, Marrucini and Frentani 
in B.c. 804 (Liv. viii. 6, 29, ix. 41, 45). They 
took an active part in the Social war (90, 89), 
and their chief town, Corfinium, was destined by 
the allies to be the new capital of Italy in place 
of Rome. They were subdued by Pompeius 
Strabo (Liv. Bp. 78, 76). They are mentioned 
by Tacitus as siding with Vespasian against 
Vitellius {Hist. iii. 59). 

Filinaeuf Hosts {rb TitKiucuov 5 pos, or 
TltWifydiov : M. Elias), the highest mountain 
of the island of Chios, a little N. of the city of 
Chios, with a celebrated temple of Z *hs 
UtKiutuos (Strab. p. 465). 

Pelinna, or more commonly PelisutMum 
(n«A (wa f TUhiyvcrfov ; Qardhtkf), a town of 
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Thessaly in Hestiaeotis, on the left bank of the 
Peneus, was taken by the Romans in the war 
with Antioohus (Pind. Pyth. x. 4 ; Strab. p. 487 ' 
Liv. xxxvi. 10, 14). 

P5Uon, more rarely P5110I {rb nfatov 6pos i 
Plessidhi or Zagora), a lofty range of moun- 
tains of Thessaly in the district of Magnesia, 
was situated between the lake Boebeis and the 
Pagasaean gulf, and formed the promontories of 
Sepias and Aeantium (Hdt. vii. 129 ; II. ii. 
744). Its sides were covered with wood, and on 
its summit was a temple of Zeus Actaeus, where 
the cold was so severe that the persons who 
went in procession to this temple once a year 
wore thick skins to protect themselves. Mt. 
Pelion was celebrated in mythology. The 
giants in their war with the gods are said to 
have attempted to heap Ossa and Olympus on 
Pelion, or Pelion and Ossa on Olympus in order 
to scale heaven. [Olympus.] Near the summit 
of this mountain was the cave of the Centaur 
Chiron, who was fitly represented as dwelling 
here, because abundance of medicinal plants 
grew upon the mountain, and he was celebrated 
for his skill in medicine. {II. ii. 748, xvi. 148 ; 
Chiron.) On Pelion also the timber was felled 
with which the ship Argo was built. [Akgo- 
NAUTAE.] 

Pella (IlcAAa: IHAAcuos, Pellacus). 1 . {Ala- 
klisi ), an ancient town of Macedonia in the dis- 
trict Bottiaea, was situated upon a hill, and 
upon a lake formed by the river Lydias, 120 
stadia from its mouth (Hdt. vii. 123 ; Thuc. ii. 
94). It continued to be a place of Bmall im- 
portance till the time of Philip, who made it his 
residence and the capital of the Macedonian 
monarchy, and adorned it with many public 
buildings. It is frequently mentioned by sub- 
sequent writers on account of its being the 
birthplace of Alexander the Great (Strab. pp. 
820,828,880; Juv. x. 168; Lucan, x. 20). It 
was the capital of one of the four districts into 
which the Romans divided Macedonia [see p. 
512, b], and was subsequently made a Roman 
colony under the name of Col. Jul. Aug. Pella 
(Liv. xlv. 29; C. I. Q. 1997).— 2. ( Fahil ), the 
southernmost of the ten cities which composed 
the Decapolis in Peraea — that is, in Palestine E. 
of the Jordan — stood five Roman miles SE. of 
Scythopolis, and was also called BoCrts (Plin. 
v. 74 ; Joseph. B. J. iii. 8, 8). It waB taken by 
AntiocliUB the Great, in the wars between 
Syria and Egypt, and was held by a Macedonian 
colony, till it was destroyed by Alexander Jan- 
naeus on account of the refusal of its inhabi- 
tants to embrace the Jewish religion. It was 
restored and given back to its old inhabitants 
by Pompey (Pol. v. 70; Jos. B. J. i. 4, 8, Ant. 
xiv. 4, 4). It was the place of refuge of the 
Christians who fled from Jerusalem before its 
capture by the Romans.— 8. A city of Syria on 
the Orontes, formerly called Pharnaee, was 
named Pella by the Macedonians, and afterwards 
Apamea (No. 1).— 4. In Phrygia. [Peltae.J 

PeU&na. [Pellene, No. 

PelldnS (rieAA^n?, Dor. TltW&va: TleWrj- 
vtvs). 1. A city in Achaia bordering on Sicyo- 
nia, the most easterly of the twelve Achaean 
cities, was situated on a hill sixty stadia from 
the city, and was strongly fortified. Its port- 
town was Aristonautae. The ancients derived 
its name from the giant Pallas, or from the 
Argive Pellen, the son of Phorbas. (Hdt. i. 
145; Strab. p. 886; Pans. vii. 26. 12.) It is 
mentioned in Homer; and the inhabitants of 
of Scione in the peninsula of Pallene in Mace- 
donia professed to be descended from tfce 
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lenaeans in Achaia, who were ship wrecked on Alexander in person. The Thebans and Thes- 
the Macedonian coast on their return from salians made great lamentations for his death, 
Troy (H. ii. 574 ; Thue. iv. ISO). In the Pelo- and the latter, having earnestly requested 
pozmesian war Pellene sided with Sparta. In leave to bury him, celebrated his funeral with 
the later wars of Greece between the Achaean splendour. (Plut. Pelopidas ; Nep. Pelopidas ; 
and Aetolian Leagues, the town was several Xen. Hell. vii. ; Diod. xv. 62-81.) 
times taken by the contending parties. — Be- P$16po2wesus (4 IIc\oir<fyvTf<ros : Morea ), the 

tween Pellene and Aegae there was a smaller S. part of Greece or the peninsula which was 
town of the same name, where the celebrated connected with Hellas proper by the isthmus of 
Pelle nian cloaks (IIcAAip'iaical xAcuVeu) were Corinth. It is said to have derived its name 
made, which were given as prizes to the victors Peloponnesus or the ‘island of Pelops,’ from 
in the games at this place (Pind. 01. ix. 98; the mythical Pelops. [Pelopb. 1 This name 
Strab. 1. c.) — 2. Usually called Pellana, a does not ocour in Homer. In his time the 
town in Laconia on the Eurotas, about fifty peninsula was sometimes called Apia, from 
stadia NW. of Sparta, on the road to Megalo- Apis, son of Phoroneus, king of Argos, and 
pedis, belonging to the Spartan Tripolis (Strab. sometimes Argos ; which names were given to 
p. 886 ; Xen. Hell. vii. 5, 9 ; Pol. iv. 81). it on account of Argos being the chief power in 

P6l5d6f (TIr}\<&8ris \iphv, in App. Ha\6us : Peloponnesus at that period. Peloponnesus 
Armyro), a port-town belonging to Buthrotum was bounded on the N. by the Corinthian gulf, 
in Epirus, and on a bay which probably bore the on the W. by the Ionian or Sicilian sea, on the 
same name (Strab. p. 824). S. by the Libyan, and on the W. by the Cretan 

PSltipia. [Aeoisthus ; Thyesteb.] and Myrtoan seas. On the E. and S. there ore 

PSldpld&S (TleAoirftar), the Theban general three great gulfs, the Argolic, Laconian, and 
and statesman, son of Hippoclus, was descended Messenian. Peloponnesus was divided into 
from a noble family and inherited a large various provinces, all of which wore bounded 
estate, of which he made a liberal use. He on one side by the Bea, with the exception of 
lived always in the closest friendship with Arcadia, which was in the centre of the country. 
Epaminondas, to whose simple frugality, as he The political divisions of post-Homeric times 
could not persuade him to share his riches, he is were decided in great measure by the mountain 
said to have assimilated his own mode of life, system — a great range of which the summits 
He took a leading part in expelling the Spar- are Erymanthus, Aroanius, and Cyllene, run- 
tans from Thebes, b.c. 879 ; and from this time ning from "West to East and separating the up- 
until his death there was not a year in which land of Arcadia from Achaia ; from this range 
he was not entrusted with sorao important run others to the S. and SE. : from the E. 
command. He was noted as a brilliant leader extremity the mountains of Argolis ending in 
of cavalry. In 871 he was one of the Theban the prom, of Scyllaeum, and the more impor- 
commanders at the battle of Leuctra, so fatal to tant Pamon running more nearly S. through 
the Lacedaemonians, and joined Epaminondas in Laconia: from the central Aroanius a range 
urging the expediency of immediate action. In of which Taygetus is the most important part 
869, he was also one of the generals in the first runs S. and ends in Taenarum. From the west 
invasion of Peloponnesus by the Thebans, comes down the range through which Alpheus, 
Respecting his accusation on his return from the only river navigable for boats, cuts its 
this campaign see p. 816, b. In 868 Pelopidas way : this range bends round so as to join Tay- 
was sent again to Thessaly, on two separate getus and form the S. limit of Arcadia. The 
occasions, in consequence of complaints against provinces thus parted off were Achaia in the 
Alexander of Pherae. On his first expedition N., Elis in the W., Messenia in the W. and 
Alexander of Pherae Bought safety in flight ; S., Laconia in the S. and E., and Corinthia in 
and Pelopidas advanced into Macedonia to the E. and N. A detailed account of the geo- 
arbitrate between Alexander II. and Ptolemy graphy of the peninsula is given under these 
of Alorus. Among the hostages whom he took names. The area of Peloponnesus is computed 
with him from Macedonia was Philip, the to be 7779 English miles ; and it probably con- 
father of Alexander the Great. On his second tained a population of upwards of a million in 
visit to Thessaly, Pelopidas went simply as an the flourishing period of Greek history. — Pelo- 
ambassador, not expeoting any opposition, and ponnesus was to some extent united under the 
unprovided with a military force. He was early Achaean princes : it again had a period 
seized by Alexander of Pherae, and was kept of union under the Achaean League until its 
in confinement at Pherae till his liberation in conquest by the Romans. [For its earlier his- 
867, by a Theban force under Epaminondas. tory see Achaei; Dores; Pelops : for its later 
In the same year in which he was released he history see the account of the various states.] 
was sent aB ambassador to Susa, to counteract PSlops (TIcAo^), grandson of Zeus, and son 
the Lacedaemonian and Athenian negotiations of TantaluB and Dione, the daughter of Atlas 
at the Persian court. In 864, the Thessalian and the favourite of Poseidon. Some writers 
towns again applied to Thebes for protection call his mother Euryanassa or Clytia. He was 
against Alexander, and Pelopidas was appointed married to Hippodamia, by whom he became 
to aid them. His forces, however, were die- the father of Atreus, Thyestes, Bias, Cynos- 
mayed by an eclipse of the sun (June 18), and urus, Corinthius, Hippalmus (Hippolcmus or 
therefore, leaving them behind, he took with Hippalcimus), Hippasus, Cleon, Argius, Alca- 
him into Thessaly only 800 horse. On his thous, Aelius, Pittheus, Troezen, Nicippe, and 
arrival at Pharsalus he collected a force which Lysidioe. (Pind. 01. i. 70 ; Eur. Or. 1 ; ApoRod. 
he deemed sufficient, and marched against ii. 4, 5; Pans. vi. 22, 5 ; Hyg. Fab. 88.) CJhrys- 
Alexander, treating lightly the great disparity ippus was his son by Axioche. Pelops was 
of numbers, and remarking that t was better king of Pisa in Elis, and from him the great 
as it was, since there would be more for him to southern peninsula of Greece was believed to 
conauer. At Cvnoscephalae a battle ensued, have derived its name Peloponnesus. Accord- 
in which Pelopidas drove the enemy from their ing to a tradition which became very general in 
ground, but he himself was slain as, burning later times, Pelops was a Phrygian, who was 
Wtyh resentment, he pressed rashly to attack expelled by Ilus from Phrygia (hence called by 
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Ovid, Met, Till fl ML Pelcpeta arva), and there- 
upon migrated with his neat wealth to Pisa. 
(Pind. CM. i. 24, ix. 9 ; Thao. i. 9; Soph. Aj. 
1292 ; PauB. ii. 22, 4, v. 1, 5.) Others describe 
Kim as a Paphlagoni&n, and oall the Paphlago- 
nians themselves IIcAoir^ibt (Ap. Rh. ii. 858; 
Diod. iv. 74). Homer (11. ii. 101), speaking of 
the transmission of the soeptre to Agamemnon, 
makes Pelops the first recipient of it from the 
gods, but does not mention his native country. 
The legends about Pelops consist mainly of the 
story of his being out to pieces and boiled ; of 
his contest with Oenomaus and Hippodamia, 
and of his relation to his sons. (1) Pelops out 
to pieces and boiled ( Kpcovpyla Tlfoovos). 
Tantalus, the favourite of the gods, once invited 
them to a repast, and on that occasion killed 
his own son, and having boiled him set the 
flesh before them that they might eat it. But 
the immortal gods, knowing what it was, did 
not touch it; Demeter alone, being absorbed by 
grief for her lost daughter, consumed the 
shoulder of Pelops. Hereupon the gods ordered 
Hermes to put the limbs of Pelops into a 
cauldron, and thereby restore him to life. 
When tins was done, Clotho took him out of 
the cauldron, and as the shoulder consumed by 
Demeter was wanting, the goddess supplied its 
place by one made of ivory ; his descendants 
(the Peiopidae), as a mark of their origin, were 
believed to have one shoulder as white as ivory. 
(Pind. 01. i. 25; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 152; Hyg. 
Fab. 88 ; Verg. Oeorg. iii. 7 ; Ov. Met. vi. 404.) 
[For this myth see further under Tantalus.J 
(2) Contest with Oenomaus and Hippodamia. 
As an oracle had declared to Oenomaus that 
he should be killed by his son-in-law, he re- 
fused to give his fair daughter Hippodamia in 
marriage to anyone. But Bince many suitors 
appeared, Oenomaus declared that he would 
bestow her hand upon the man who should 
conquer him in the chariot-race, but that he 
should kill all who were defeated by him (Pind. 
01. i. 70). Among other suitors Pelops also 
presented himself, but when lie saw the heads 
of his conquered predecessors Btuck up above 
the door of Oenomaus, he waB seized with fear, 
and endeavoured to gain the favour of Myrtilus, 
the charioteer of Oenomaus, promising him 
half the kingdom if he would assist him in 
conquering his master. Myrtilus agreed, and 
left out the linch-pins of the chariot of Oeno- 
maus. In the race the chariot of Oenomaus 
broke down, and he was thrown out and killed. 
Thus Hippodamia became the wife of Pelops. 
But as Pelops had now gained his object, he 
was unwilling to keep faith with Myrtilus ; and 
accordingly as they were driving along a cliff he 
threw Myrtilus into the sea. As Myrtilus sank, 
he cursed Pelops and his whole race. (Soph. El. 
(504 ; Pans. v. 17, 4 ; Hyg. Fab. 84 ; Myrtilus.) 
Pelops returned with Hippodamia to Pisa in 
Elis, and soon also made himself master of 
Olympia, where he restored the Olympian 
games with greater splendour than they had 
ever been celebrated before (Pind. 01. ix. 10 ; 
Paus. v. 8, 21. (8) The sons of Pelops. Chrys- 
ippus was the favourite of his father, and was 
in consequence envied by his brothers. The 
two eldest among them, Atreus and Thyestes, 
with the eonnivance of Hippodamia, accord- 
ingly murdered Chrysippus, and threw his body 
into a well. Pelons, who suspected his sons of 
the murder, expelled them from the country. 
Hippodamia. drawling the anger of her husband, 
fled to Midea in Argolis, from whence her 
remains were afterwards conveyed by Pelops to 
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Olympia. (Schol. ad Eur. Or. 800, ad Ear. 
Phoen 1760 ; Pans. v. 8, 1, vi. 20, 4 ; Hyg. 
Fab. 85, 248.) Pelops, after his death, was 
honoured at Olympia above all other heroes. 
His tomb with an iron sarcophagus existed on 
the banks of the Alpheus, not far from the 
temple of Artemis near Pisa. The spot on 
which his sanctuary (ncAdviov) stood in the 
Altis was said to have been dedicated by 
Heracles, who also offered to him the first 
sacrifices. The magistrates of the Eleans 
likewise offered to him there an annual sacri- 
fice, consisting of a black ram, with special 
ceremonies (Pans. v. 18 ; Apollod. ii. 7, 2). The 
name of PelopB was so celebrated that it was 
constantly used by the poets in connexion with 
his descendants and the cities they inhabited, 
Hence we find Atreus, the son of Pelops, called 
Pelopetus Atreus , and Agamemnon, the grand- 
son or great-grandson of Atreus, called Pelo- 
peius Agamemnon. In the same way Iphi- 
genia, the daughter of Agamemnon, and Her- 
mione, the wife of Menelaus, are each called by 
Ovid Pelopeia virgo. Virgil (Aen. ii. 198) uses 
the phrase Pelopla moenia to signify the cities 
in Peloponnesus which Pelops and his descend- 
ants ruled over ; and in like manner Mycenae 
is called by Ovid Pelopeiades Mycenae. — To 
these traditional accounts of Pelops must be 
added the evidence from archaeological dis- 
coveries, especially those of recent years at 
Mycenae and Tiryns. These discoveries tend 
to confirm the tradition of a Lydian or Phry- 
gian origin for the dynasty which reigned in 
those cities (resemblances in art and architec- 
ture which have been traced between the 
remains found in these cities and in Asia Minor 
have been noticed under Mycenae). On the 
whole there is good ground for the story that 
the founder of the Pelopid dynasty came from 
Asia Minor : possibly, as tradition stated, from 
the country of Mount Sipylus; and that the 
civilisation of the Achaean princes (perhaps 
also their gold) was brought from that country. 
The traces of Egyptian and Phoenician in- 
fluence on their works of art may be ascribed 
to commercial intercourse. 

Peldris, Pelfirlas, or Peldrus (n«A.wpfs, 
n«A topids, TUhupos : C. Faro ), the NE. point 
of Sicily, was NE. of Messana on the Fretum 
Siculum, and one of the three promontories 
which formed the triangular figure of the island. 
According to the usual story it derived its name 
from Pelorus, the pilot of Hannibal’s ship, who 
was buried here after being killed by Hannibal 
in a fit of anger (Mel. ii. 7, 17 ; Vat. Max. ix. 
8, 1); but the name was more ancient than 
Hannibal’s time, being mentioned by Thucy- 
dides (iv. 25). On the promontory there was a 
temple of Poseidon, and a tower, probably a 
lighthouse, from which the modem name of the 
Cape (Faro) lias come. 

relorui (I Uhupos : prob. Lori or Luri) t a 
river of Iberia in Asia, probably a S. tributary 
of the Cyrus (Kour). (Dio Cass, xxxvii. 2.) 

Pelso or PeifO (Plattensee), a great lake in 
Pannonia, the waters of which were conducted 
into the Danube by the emperor Galenas, who 
thus gained a great quantity of fertile land for 
his newly formed province of Valeria (Aurel. 
Viot. Coes. 40 ; Plin. iii. 146). 

Peltae (n4\reu : IIcAiWs), an ancient and 
flourishing city of Asia Minor, in the N. of 
Phrygia, ten parasangs from Celaenae (Xeno- 
phon), and the fame place as the Pella of the 
Peutxnger Table, twenty-six Roman miles N. or 
NE. of Apaxnea Cibotus, to the conventus of 
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whioh it toalmwed. The surrounding distriot MnSlMl (nW\«w), bob of Hippalcmuiand 
to sailed by StraboTb ntXn/rbr wttitv. (Xen. Asterope, and one of the Argonauts. He was 
An, i. 9a 10; Strab. p. 576.) Its site is between the father of Opheltes, and is also mentioned 
Kara Agatchlwr and Yalta Kent. among the suitors of Helen. (Apollod. i. 9, 16 ; 

Peltuinum (Peltulnas, -£tis : Ansedonia), a Pans. iz. 5, 8.) He was one of the leaders of 
town of the Vestini in Italy (Plin. iii. 107). the Boeotians in the war against Troy, where he 

Pfilfislum {Urj\o6<riotf : Egypt. Peremoun or slew Ilioneus and Lycon, and was wounded by 
Peremai; O. T. Sin: all these names are Polydamas. (II. ii. 494, xix. 487.) He is said 
derived from nouns meaning mud : Ylr]\ovcr- to nave been slain by Eurypylus, the son of 
Pelusiota: Tineh , Ru.), a celebrated Tolephus. 
city of Lower Egypt, stood on the E. side of the Pen516p5 (n rjvt\6irri t IIijrcAoireta), 

easternmost month of the Nile, which was daughter of Icarius and Periboea of Sparta, 
called after it the Pelusiac mouth, twenty stadia married Odysseus, king of Ithaca. [Respecting 
(two geogr. miles) from the sea, in the midst of her marriage, see Icabiub, No. 2.] By Odysseus 
morasses, from which it obtained its name she had an only child, Telemachus, who was an 
(Strab. p. 802; Ptol. iv. 6, 11, viii. 15, 11). As infant when her husband sailed against Troy, 
the key of Egypt on the NE., and the frontier During the long absence of her husband she 
city towards Syria and Arabia, it was strongly was beleaguered by numerous and importunate 
fortified, and was the scene of many battles and suitors, whom she deceived by declaring that 
sieges in the wars of Egypt with Assyria, she must finish a large robe which she was 
Persia, Syria, and Rome, from the defeat of making for Laertes, her father-in-law, before 
Sennacherib near it by Sethon down to its she could make up her mind. During the day- 
capture by Octavianus after the battle of time she accordingly worked at the robe, and 
Actium (Strab. p. 604 ; Hdt. ii. 10 ; Diod. zv. 

42, xvi. 48; Val. Maz. iz. 1). Later it was the 
capital of the district of Augustamnica. It was 
the birthplace of the geographer Ptolemy. 

Fin&tes (strictly Dn Penates), the household 
gods in the old Italian religion, both those of a 
private family and those of the state, as the 
great family of citizens. Hence we have to dis- 
tinguish between private and public Penates. 

The name is connected with venue, the house- 
hold store of food, and cella penaria, the 
store-room, which they protected and blessed 
with increase. They were two in number, 
and their images stood in old Roman houses 
in the atrium (Varro, L. L. v. 162), the hearth 
being for them, as for Vesta, their altar (Serv. 
ad Aen. zi. 211). In later times they were 
laced in the hinder part or penetrate of the 
ouse, whence Cicero, while he gives the true 
etymology from penue, suggests also a false 
one from penetrale (Cic. N. D. ii. 27, 68 ; cf. 

Fest. p. 208 ; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 12). A pecu- 
liar sanctity attached to the place where their 
images stood ; those who tended it or even 
stepped into it should be chaste and pure Penelope. (British Museum.) 

(Coltun, zii. 4, 8 ; cf. Verg. Aen. i. 708). The 

two state Penates of Rome had a temple in in the night she undid the work of the day. 
the Velia, in which their images Btood — By this meanB she succeeded in putting off the 
according to Dionysius i. 67, figures of two suitors. But at length her stratagem was 
young men with spearB in their hands. Accord- betrayed by her servants ; and when, in conBe- 
ing to a tradition which probably Btarted after quence, the faithful Penelope was pressed more 
the legends from Greek cities of Italy began and more by the impatient suitors, Odysseus at 
to have their influence, the Penates were length arrived in Ithaca, after an absence of 
brought from Troy to Lanuvium (where, no twenty years. [For details see Odysseus.] 
doubt, as in a religious centre of the Latin While the Odyssey describes Penelope as the 
religion, there was a specially ancient wor- type of a faithful wife, some later writers repre- 
ship of those true Italian deities), and it was Bent her as the reverse, and relate that by 
further imagined that the Penates had reached Hermes or by the suitors she became the 
Troy from Samothrace and were the Beol mother of Pan (Lycophr. 772; Schol. ad 
fidyaKoi or Cabiri (Dionys. i. 67 ; Macrob. iii. Hdt. ii. 145 ; Cic. N.D. iii. 22, 55). They add 
it 7, 9). To this should probably be referred that Odysseus on liis return repudiated her, 
the expression of Virgil ‘Cum patribus popu- whereupon she went to Sparta, and thence to 
toque, Penatibus et Moguls Die 1 (Aen. viii. Mantinea, where her tomb was shown in after- 
679). For the private worship of the Penates times (Pans. viii. 12, 8). According to another 
on the hearth a perpetual fire was kept up in tradition, she married Telegonus, after he had 
their honour, and the table always contained killed his father (Hyg. Fab. 127). 
the salt-oellar and the firstlings of fruit for ?6n8m (UyvciSs). 1. ( Salambria or Sal- 
these divinities. Every meal that was taken in amria) f the ohief river of Thessaly, and one 
the house thus resembled a sacrifice offered to of the most important in all Greece, rises near 
the Penates, beginning with a purification and Alalcomenae in Mt. Daemon, a branch of Mt. 
ending with a libation which was poured either Pindus, flows first SE. and then NE. and after 
on the table or upon the hearth. [Compare receiving many affluents, of which the chief 
_ were the Enipeus, the Lethaeus, and the Tita- 

YMnc. [Daphne.] resius, forces its way through the vale of Tempo 
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between Mts. Ossa and Olympus into the sea. 
[Tjcmpe.] As a god Peneus was called a son of 
Ooeanus and Tethys (Hes. Th. 848). By the 
Naiad Creusa he became the father of Hypseus, 
Stilbe, and Daphne. Cyrene also is called by 
some his wife, and by others his daughter ; ana 
hence Peneus is described as the genitor of 
Abistaeus (Verg. Georg, iv. 865).—& (Gas- 
tuni), a river in Elis, which rises on the frontiers 
of Arcadia, flows by the town of Elis, and falls 
into the sea between the promontory Chelonatas 
and Ichthys (Strab. p. 888). 

Pfinlus, a little river of Pontus falling into 
the Euxine (Ovid, Pont. iv. 10, 47). 

Pennlnae Alpes. [Alpes.] 

PennuB, Junius. 1. M,, praetor b.c. 201 
(Liv. xxix. 11, xxxi. 4).— 2. M., son of No. 1, 
praetor in Nearer Spain 172, consul 167 (Liv. 
xlii. 9, xlv. 16).— 3. M., son of No. 2, tribune in 
126, carried, in opposition to C. Gracchus, a 
law expelling aliens ( peregrini ) from Rome 
(Cic. Off. iii. 11, 47, Brut. 28, 109). 

Pentap51is (TleprcbroAts), the name for any 
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sequenoe killed by the hero. Thereupon Dio- 
modes, a relative of Thersites, threw the body 
of Penthesilea into the river Scamander ; but, 
according to other accounts, Achilles himself 
buried it on the banks of the Xanthus. (Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 997 ; Akazones.) 

Pentheus {TlevOcfc), son of Echlon and 
Agave, the daughter of CadmuB. He suc- 
ceeded Cadmus as king of Thebes; and having 
resisted the introduction of the worship of 
Dionysus into his kingdom, he was driven mad 
by the god, his palace was hurled to the ground, 
and he himself was tom to pieces by his own 
mother and her two Bisters, Ino and Autonoe, 
who in their Bacchic frenzy believed him to 
be a wild beast. The place where Pentheus 
Buffered death is said to have been Mt. Cithae- 
ron or Mt. Parnassus. It is related that Pentheus 
got upon a tree, for the purpose of witnessing 
m secret the revelry of the Bacohic women, 
but on being discovered by them was torn to 
pieces. (Eur. Bacchae ; Ov. Met. iii. 618; 
Apollod. iii. 6, 2; Hyg. Fab. 184; Nonn. Dionye* 



The dying Penthesilea supported by Achilles. (From a sarcophagus found at Salonioa.and now in Berta 

association of five cities, was applied specifically xlv. 46.) According to a Corinthian tradition, 
to the five chief cities of Cyrenaica in N. the women were afterwards commanded by an 
Africa, Cyrene, Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptolemais, oracle to discover that tree, and to worship it 
and Apollonia, from which, under the Ptole- like the god Dionysus ; and accordingly out of 
mies, Cyrenaica received the name of Penta- the tree two carved images of the god were 
polis, or Pentapolis Libyae, or, in the Roman made. (Paus. ii. 2, 6.) This gives some sup- 
writers, Pentapolitana Regio. [Cyrenaica.] port to a theory advocated by some modem 
When the name occurs alone, this is its usual writers, that Pentheus was originally Dionysus 
meaning ; the other applications of it are rare, himself,' the god of trees, and especially of 
PentelSum (IUktJAcioi/), a fortified place in vine-trees, tom by winter Btorms. It is simpler 
the N. of Arcadia near PheneuB (Plut. Cleom. to explain the myth as signifying the resistance 
17, Arat. 89). offered in certain districts to the worship of 

PentdllcuB Mon* (r6 ncvTcKucbv 6pos : Pen- Dionysus, when it was first introduced, of which 
teli), a mountain in Attica, celebrated for its resistance Damascus, Lycurgus and Pentheus 
marble, which derived its name from the demus are the types [see p. 294, b]. 
of PentSle (ncrr&u), lying on its S. slope. It Penthuuc (Jl4vBi\os), son of Orestes and 
is a branch of Mt. Pames, from which it runs Erigone, is said to have led a colony of Aeolians 
in a SE.-ly direction between Athens and Mara- to Thrace. He was the father of Echelatus 
thon to the coast. It was also oalled Brilessus and Damasias. (Paus. ii. 18, 6 ; Strab. p. 682.) 
(BpiAuffo^s). (Thuc. ii. 28; Strab. p. 899.) Pentri, one of the most important of the 

Penth&SUfta (IlcvOcoi Xcm), daughter of Ares tribes in Samnium, were oonquered by the 
and Otrera, and queen of the Amazons (Hyg. Romans along with the other Sammies, and 
Fab. 112; Just. ii. 4). After the death of were the only one of the Samnite tribes who 
Hector, she came to the assistance of the Tro- remained faithful to the Romans when the rest 
- jans, but was slain by Achilles, who mourned of the nation revolted to Hannibal in the second 
over the dying queen on account of her beauty, Punic war (Liv. ix. 81, xxii. 61). Their chief 
youth, and valour (Diet. Cret. iff. 16, iv. 2 ; town was Bovianum. 

Paus. v. 11, 2 ; Quint. Smym. i. 40). Thersites P&Oi Art&mXdos (n4oi, probably corrupted 
ridiouled the grief of Achilles, ana was in con- from Xirtos, cave, ’Apre/Afor I Beni Hmsan, 
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Bo.), a city of the Heptanamis, or Middle Egypt, 
on the B. bank of the Nile, nearly opposite to 
Hermopolis the Great on the W. bank It is 
remarkable as the site of rook-hewn catacombs, 
the walls of which are covered with sculptures 
and paintings of importance for elucidating 
Egyptian antiquities. 

reparSthus(lleir4p)?0os: ncxop^dior: Piperi ), 
a small island in the Aegae&n sea, off the coast 
of Thessaly, and of Halonesus, with a town of 
the same name upon it and two other small 
places (Thuo. iii. 89; Strab. p. 486). It pro- 
duced a quantity of wine. It is mentioned in 
connexion with Halonesus in the war between 
Philip and the Athenians. [Halonesus.] 

Pephnus {U4<pyos) ) a town of Laconia, on the 
E. coast of the Messenian gulf, some way N. 
of Oetylus (Pans. iii. 26, 2). 

PepnrSdo (Tlt</>prjSd). [Gbaeae.] 

Papilla (n^roi/fa : Ru. near Yannik Euren), 
a city in the W. of Phrygia, on the road be- 
tween Eumeneia and Stektorion. 

Pdraea (4 Tltpala, sc. yrj or x<6pa, the country 
on the opposite vide), a general name for any 
district belonging to or closely connected with a 
country, from the main part of which it was sepa- 
rated by a sea or river, was used specifically for — 
1. The part of Palestine E. of the Jordan in gene- 
ral, but usually in a more restricted sense, for a 
part of the region — namely, the district between 
the rivers Hieromax on the N., and Arnon 
on the S.— 2. Peraea Ehodiorum (v Utpala 
twv 'P otiiwv), also called the Rhodian Cherso- 
nese a district in the S. of Caria, opposite to 
the island of Rhodes, from Mt. Phoenix on the 
W. to the frontier of Lycia on the E. (Strab. p. 
661 ; Pol. xvii. 2, 6 ; Liv. xxxii. 88). This strip 
of coast, which was reckoned 1600 stadia in 
length (by sea), and was regarded as one of the 
finest spots on the earth, was colonised by the 
Rhodians at an early period, and was always in 
dose political connexion with Rhodes even 
under the successive rulers of Caria ; and after 
the victory of the Romans over Antiochus the 
Great, b.c. 190, it was assigned, with the whole 
of Carian Doris, to the independent republic of 
the Rhodians. [Rhodub.]— $. P. TenediSrum 
(Ilcpafa TeytSleay), a strip of the W. coast of 
Mysia, opposite to the island of Tenedos, be- 
tween C. Sigeum on the N. and Alexandria 
Troas on the S. (Strab. p. 696). 

PeredtS (TlfpK&rrj, formerly TlepK^mj^ accord- 
ing to Strabo : Borgae or Burgus , Turk., and 
Pereate , Grk.), a very ancient city of Mysia, 
between Abydos ana Lampsacus, near the 
Hellespont, on a river called Pereotes, in a 
beautiful situation {II. ii. 886, xi. 229; Xcn. 
Hell. v. 1, 28 ; Strab. p. 690). 

Perdieeai (n«p6hc*as) 1. I., the founder of 
the Macedonian monarchy, according to Hero- 
dotus, though later writers represent Caranus 
as the first king of Macedonia, and make Per- 
dicoas only the fourth. [Cabanus.] According 
to Herodotus, Perdiccas and his two brothers, 
Gauanes and Aeropus, were Argives of the race 
of Temenus, who settled near Mt. Bermius, 
from whence they subdued the rest of Mace- 
donia (Herod, viii. 187, 188). It » clear, how- 
ever, that the dominions of Perdiccas and his 
immediate successors comprised but a very 
small part of the country subsequently known 
under that name (Thuc. ii. 99). Perdiccas 
was succeeded by bis son Argaeus.— & H., 
king of Macedonia, from about b.c. 464 to 418, 
was the son and successor of Al ex and e r I. 
Shortly before the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war Perdiccas was at war with the 
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Athenians, who sent a force to support his 
brother Philip and Derdas, a Macedonian 
chieftain, against the king, while the latter es- 
poused the cause of Potidaea, which had 
shaken off the Athenian yoke, b.c. 482 (Thuc. 
i. 67-68; Diod. xii. 84). In the following year 
peace was concluded between Perdiccas and 
the Athenians, but it did not last long, and he 
was during the greater part of his reign on 
hostile terms with the Athenians. In 429 his 
dominions were invaded by Sitalces, king of 
the powerful Thracian tribe of the Odrysians, 
but the enemy was compelled, by want of pro- 
visions, to return home. (Thuc. ii. 96-101 ; Diod. 
xii. 60.) It was in great part at his instigation 
that Brasidas in 424 set out on his celebrated 
expedition to Macedonia and Thrace. In the fol- 
lowing year (428), however, a misunderstanding 
arose between him and Brasidas, in consequence 
of which he abandoned the Spartan alliance, 
and concluded peace with Athens. (Thuc. iv. 82, 
108, 124-182.) Subsequently we find him at 
one time in alliance with the Spartans, and at 
another time with the Athenians; and it is 
evident that he joined one or other of the 
belligerent parties according to the dictates of 
his own interest at the moment (Thuc. v. 80, 
vi. 7, vii. 9).— 8. III., king of Macedonia, b.c. 
864-869, was the second son of Amyntas II., by 
his wife Eurydice. On the assassination of 
his brother Alexander II. by Ptolemy of Alorus, 
867, the crown of Macedonia devolved upon 
him by hereditary right, but Ptolemy virtually 
enjoyed the sovereign power as guardian of 
Perdiccas till 864, when the latter caused 
Ptolemy to be put to death, and took the 
government into his own hands (Just. vii. 4 ; 
Diod. xv. 77, xvi. 2). Of the reign of Perdiocas 
we have very little information. We learn only 
that he was at one time engaged in hostilities 
with Athens on account of Amphipolis, and 
that he was distinguished for his patronage of 
men of letters (Aesch. F.L. 29). He fell in 
battle against the Illyrians, 869. — 4 . Son of 
Orontes, a Macedonian of the province of 
Orestis, was one of the most distinguished of 
the generals of Alexander the Great. He ac- 
companied Alexander throughout his campaigns 
in Asia ; and the king on ms death-bed is said 
to have taken the royal signet ring from hiB 
finger and given it to Perdiccas (Curt. x. 6, 4 ; 
Just. xii. 15). After the death of the king 
(828), Perdiccas had the chief authority en- 
trusted to him under the command of the new 
king Arrhidaeus, who was a mere puppet in his 
hands, and he still further strengthened his 
power by the assassination of his rival Me- 
leager. [Meleager.] The other generals of 
Alexander regarded him with fear and sus- 
picion; and at length his ambitious schemes 
induced Antipater, Craterus, and Ptolemy, to 
unite in a league and declare open war against 
Perdiccas. Thus assailed on all sides, Per- 
diccas determined to leave Eumenes in Asia 
Minor, to make head against their common 
enemies in that quarter, while he himself 
marched into Egypt against Ptolemy. He ad- 
vanced without opposition as far as Pelusium, 
but found the banks of the Nile strongly forti- 
fied and guarded by Ptolemy, and was repulsed 
in repeated attempts to force the passage of 
the nver ; in the last of which, near Memphis, 
he lost great numbers of men. Thereupon his 
troops, who had long been discontented with 
Berdicoas, rose in mutiny and put him to death. 
(Diod. xviii. 14-86 ; Just. xii. 6, 8.) 

Perdix (ndptiQ, the sister of Daedalus and 
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mother of Talos, the legends of whose death flowed through the city, and the Cetius, which 
appear to have grown out of an attempt to washed its walls. The navigable river Caicos 
explain the presence of Daedalus, as type of connected it with the sea, at the Elaltio Golf, 
primitive art, in Crete as well as Attica. [Dab- from which its distance was somewhat leas 
dalus.] For the story, see Talos. Perdix her- than twenty miles. (Strab. pp. 619, 6S4 ; Plin. v. 
self probably formed some part of the myths 126 ; Paos. vi. 16, 1 ; Liv. xxxvii. 18.) It was 
about birds, prevalent especially at Athens and built at the foot, and on the lowest slopes, of 
generally connected with something in the notes two steep hills, spurs of Mt. Pindasus (Paus. 
or habits of birds. It waB probably a mi sinter- ii. 26, 8 ; Plin. v. 126), on one of which stood 
pretation of the legend which made Perdix the the upper town, or acropolis, the highest por- 
nephew of Daedalus with the same story as tion of which was the original settlement with 
Talos (Ov. Met. viii. 241). a wall of its own. The upper town was en- 

Peregrinus Proteus, a Cynic philosopher, larged after the kingdom was established, 
bom at Parium, on the Hellespont, in the reign ana spread under Eumenes II. still further, 
of the Antonines. After a youth spent in debau- Under the Roman dominion the town extended 
chery and orixnes, he visited Palestine, where over a large area in the plain. In thia upper 
he turned Christian, and by dint of hypocrisy town the most noticeable buildings were the 
attained to some authority m the Churoh. He central Agora with the great altar of Zeus, the 
next assumed the Cynio garb, and returned to temple of Dionysus to the south, and to the 
his own native town, where, to obliterate the north the great temple of Athene, beyond 
memory of his crimes, he divided his inheri- which was the famous library. North of this 
tance among the populace. He again set out was the Augusteum or temple of Augustus and 
on his travels, and after visiting many places, Rome, later known as the Trojaneum, a vast 
and adopting every method to make himself building on a terrace 800 yards long. N. of this, 
conspicuous, he at length resolved on publioly and on the highest point, was the smaller Julian 
burning himself at the Olympic games, and temple. The theatre stood on the western 
carried his resolution into effect in the 230th slope below the library and the temple of 
Olympiad, a.d. 166. Lucian, who waB present Athene, and to the west of it was a great ter- 
at the strange self-immolation of Peregrinus, race running all along the slope from the 
has left us an account of his life. Gellius, who temple of Dionysus to that of Augustus. Much 
attended his lectures at Athens, commends the further down the south dope was the gym- 
sincerity of his character and teaching. (Gell. nasium, which belonged to the lower town, 
xi. 12 ; Lucian, de Mort. Peregrin.) This lower town occupied much of the ground 

Pdrenna, Anna. [Anna.] now covered by the modern town and conse- 

Perennis, succeeded Paternus in a.d. 188, aB quently not excavated, and it extended across 
sole praefect of the praetorians, and, Commo- the river Selinus, on the W. side of which were 
dus being completely sunk in debauchery and an amphitheatre, circus, Roman theatre, and 
sloth, virtually ruled the empire. Having, how- still further west the temple of Asclepius. — The 
ever, rendered himself obnoxious to the soldiery, origin of the city is lost in mythical traditions, 
he was put to death by them in 186 or 187. which ascribed its foundation to a colony from 
Dio Cassius represents Perennis as a man of Arcadia under the Heracleid Telephus, and its 
pure and upright life ; but the other historians name to Pergamus, a son of Pyrrhus and 
charge him with having encouraged the emperor Andromache, who made himself king of Teu- 
in his career of profligacy. (Dio Cass, lxxii. 9 ; thrania by killing the king Arius in single com- 
Vit. Commod. 6, 6.) bat (Paus. i. 4, 6, i. 11, 2). At all events, it was 

Perga (I Mpyij : Ucpycuos : Murtana , Bu.), an already in the time of Xenophon a very 
ancient and important city of Pamphylia, lay a ancient city, with a mixed population of Teu- 
little inland, NE. of Attalia, between the rivers thranians and Greeks (Xen. An. vii. 8, 8, Hell. 
Catarrhaotes and Cestrus, sixty stadia (six geog. iii. 1, 6) ; but it was not a place of much im- 
miles) from the mouth of the former. It was portance until the time of the successors of 
a celebrated seat of the worship of Artemis Alexander. After the defeat of Antigonus at 
(Strab. p. 667 ; Callin. Hymn, in Dian. 187). IpBUS, in 801, the NW. part of Asia Minor was 
On an eminence near the city stood a very united to the Thracian kingdom of Lysimachub, 
ancient and renowned temple of the goddess, who enlarged and beautified the city of Perga- 
at which a yearly festival was celebrated ; and mum, and used the acropolis as a treasury on 
the coins of Perga bear images of the goddess account of its strength as a fortress. The 
and her temple. Under the later Boman em- command of the fortress was entrusted to 
pire, it was the oapital of Pamphylia Secunda. Phzletaebus, who, towards the end of the 
It was the first place in Asia Minor visited by reign of Lysimachus, revolted to Seleu- 
the apostle Paul on his first missionary jour- cus, king of Syria, retaining, however, the 
ney (Acts, xiii. 18; see also xiv. 26). There are fortress of Pergamum in his own hands; and 
considerable ruins of the city about sixteen upon the death of Seleucus, in 280, Philetaerus, 
miles NE. of Adalia. established himself as an independent ruler. 

Perg&ma, Perg&mla, Perg&mon * Ilium This is the date of the commencement of the 
[TbojaJ. kingdom of Pergamus, though the royal title 

Perg&mum. 1. less usually Perg&mus (Tlipya- was only assumed by the seoond successor of 
you in Polybius, Strabo, Appian, Josephus, Philetaerus, Attalus I., after his great victory 
Aelian and Plutarch; # Tldpyaftos in Dio Gas- over the Gauls. The suooessive kings of 
sins and Ptolemy : Bergama ), a celebrated city Pergamum were : Phxlbtaebus, 280-268 ; Eu- 
of Asia Minor, the oapital of the kingdom of kznes I., 268-241 ; Attalus I., 241-197 ; Eu- 
Pergamus, and afterwards of the Roman pro- menbs II., 197-159; Attalus II. Philaiwlphus, 
vince of Asia, was situated in the district of S. 159-188 ; Attalus HI. Philoxetob, 188-188. 
Mytia c a l led Teuthrania, in o re of most For the outline of their hiitosy see the articles, 
beautiful and fertile valleys in the world. It The kingdom reached its greatest extent after 
stood on the N. bank of toe river Calcus, at a the defeat of Antiochus the Groat by toe 
spot where that river rooeives the united waters Romans, in b.o. 190, when toe Romans be- 
w two small tributaries, the Selinus, which stowed upon Eumenes H. the whole of Mysia, 
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Lydia, both Phxygias, Lyoaonia, Piaidia and 
Pamphylia. It waa under the same king that 
Pergamnm reached the height of its splendour, 
and that the celebrated library was founded, 
whioh for a long time rivalled that of Alexan- 
dria, and the formation of whioh occasioned 
the invention of parchment, charta Perga - 
m&na. This library was afterwards united to 
that of Alexandria, having been presented by 
Antony to Cleopatra. During its existence at 
Pergamum, it formed the oentre of a great 
school of literature, which rivalled that of 
Alexandria. On the death of Attalus 111. in 
b.o. 133, the kingdom, by a bequest in his will, 
passed to the Romans, who took possession of 
it in 180 after a contest with the usurper Ari- 
stonicus, and erected it into the province of 
Asia, with the city of Pergamum for its capital, 
whioh continued in such prosperity that Pliny 
calls it ‘ longe clarissimum Asiao.’ The temple 
of Augustus at Pergamum was the chief 
sanctuary of the imperial worship in the pro- 
vince of Asia : the people of Pergamum were 
the chief temple-servants or vtwitdpoi of the 
emperors (Tac. Ann. iv. 87 ; Dio Cass. li. 20 ; 
O.t.Q. 1720, 2810). The city was an early seat 
of Christianity, and is one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia. Under the Byzantine em- 
perors, the capital of the province of Asia was 
transferred to Ephesus, and Pergamum lost 
much of itB importance. Among the oelebrated 
natives of the city were the rhetorician Apollo- 
dorus and the physician Galen. But the most 
important proofs of the ancient splendour of 
Pergamum and of the magnificence of Attalus 
and Eumenes as patrons of art have been 
afforded by the excavations undertaken by the 
Prussian Government and carried out by 
Hamann, Conze, and others in 1871-1878. 
These excavations have established the sites of 
the buildings mentioned above, and have re- 
covered in great measure their dimensions and 
plans, so that a reconstruction of the archi- 
tecture can be made with tolerable certainty. 
Besides this, important sculptures of the Per- 
gamene school have been recovered : especially 
the splendid colossal sculptures in high relief, 
now at Berlin, from the platform of the great 
altar of Zeus built by Eumenes II. They repre- 
sent the battle of the gods and giants [see cut on 
p. 864]. In these, as also in the statues of 
vanquished Gauls dedicated by Attalus (of 
whioh the best known are the ‘ Dying Gaul ’ in 
the Capitol of Rome, often called the 1 Dying 
Gladiator/ and another at Venice), the tendency ] 
of the Pergamene school to portray dramatically ; 
pathos, passion and excitement is evident ; 
[Diet, of Ant. ark Statuaria Are ].—* & A very 
Wtoient city of Crete, the foundation oi which 
ascribed to the Trojans who survived their 
city. The legislator Lycurgus was said to have 
died here, and his grave was shown. The site 
of the city is doubtful. Some place it at 
Pmuna, others at Platania. (Verg. Aen. iii. 
1$3 ; VeR Pat. i. X: Plot. Dye. 82.) 

Pergftmus. [Pibgamtjm.] 

Pen*. [Pebga.] 

Ptmnder (neplattipos). 1. Son of Cypselus, 
whom he s uc ceeded as tyrant of Corinth, a.c. 
625, and reigned forty years, to b.o. 585. His 
rule was mffil and benenoent at first, bnt after- 
wards became oppressive. According to the 
c o m mo n story this change was owing to the 
advice of Thrasybulua, tyrant of Miletus, 
whom Periander had consulted on the best 
anode of maintaining his power, and who is 
•aid to have t a ke n the messenger through a 
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corn-field, cutting off, as he went, the tallest 
ears, and then to have dismissed him without 
committing himself to a verbal answer (Hdt. v. 
92). The action, however, was rightly inter- 
preted by Periander, who proceeded to rid him- 
self of the most powerful nobles in the state. 
He made his power dreaded abroad as well as 
at home; and besides his conquest of Epi- 
daurus, mentioned below, he kept Corcyra in 
subjection, and he planted a colony at Poti- 
daea. He was, like many of the other Greek 
tyrants, a patron of literature and philosophy ; 
and Arion and Anacharsis were in favour at 
his court. He was very commonly reckoned 
among the Seven Sages, though by some he 
was excluded from their number, and Hyson of 
Chenae in Laconia was substituted in his room. 
The private life of Periander was marked by 
misfortune and cruelty. He married Melissa,, 
daughter of Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus. 
She bore him two sons, CypseluB and Lyco- 
phron, and was passionately beloved by him 
but be is said to have killed her by a blow 
during her pregnancy, having been roused to a 
fit of anger by a false accusation brought, 
against her. His wife’s death embittered the 
remainder of his days, partly through the re- 
morse which he felt for the deed, partly through 
the alienation of his younger son, Lycophron,, 
inexorably exasperated by his mother’s fata 
The young man’s anger had been chiefly ex- 
cited by Procles, and Periander in revenge 
attacked Epidaurus, and, having reduced it,, 
took his father-in-law prisoner. Periander sent 
Lycopliron to Corcyra ; but when he waB him- 
self advancod in years, he summoned Lyco- 
phron bock to Corinth to succeed to the ty- 
ranny, seeing that Cypselus, his elder Bon, was 
unfit to hold it, from deficiency of understand- 
ing. Lycophron refused to return to Corinth,, 
as long as his father was there. Thereupon* 
Periander offered to withdraw to Corcyra, if 
Lycophron would come home and take the- 
government. To this he assented ; but the 
Corcyraeans, not wishing to have Periander 
: among them, put Lycophron to death. Perian- 
i der shortly afterwards died of despondency, at 
| the age of eighty, and after a reign of forty 
I yearB, aooording to Diogenes Laertius. He was 
succeeded by a relative, Psammetichus, son of 
I Gordias. (Hdt. iii. 48-53, v. 92 ; Ar. Pol. v. 12.) 

; -4L Tyrant of Amhraeia, was contemporary 
! with hia more famous namesake of Corinth, to 
whom he was also related, being the son of 
Genius, who was son or brother to Cypselus. 
Periander was deposed by the people, probably 
after the death of the Corinthian tyrant (685). 
(Ar. Pol. v. 4, 10 ; Ael. V.H. xii. 85.) 

Pftrlboea (Ueptfioia). 1. Wife of Icarius, and 
mother of Penelope. [Icabiub, No. 2.]— 
2. Daughter of Alcathous, and wife of Telamon, 
by whom she became the mother of Ajax and 
Teucer. Some writers call her Eriboea. (Paus. 
i. 42, 1.)— 3. Daughter of Hipponous, and wife 
of Qeneus, by whom she became the mother of 
dens. [Obnbus.]— 4. Wife of king Polybus 
Corinth (Apcdlod. iii. 5, 7). 

P&rlclftS (YlepucXrjs). 1. The greatest of Athe- 
nian statesmen, was the son of XaniMpf us, and 
Agariste, both of whom belonged to tne noblest 
families of Athens. The fortune of his parents 
procured for him a careful education, which his 
extraordinary abilities and diligence turned to 
the best account. He received instruction from 
Damon, Zeno of Elea, and Anaxagoras. With 
Anaxagoras he lived on terms of we most inti- 
mate friendship, till the philosopher was com- 
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palled to retire from Athene. Prom this great dating her empire over the ialands of the 
and original thinker Pericles was believed to Aegaean. He strengthened the hold of Athens 
have derived not only the oast of his mind, but in various districts oy establishing the settle- 
the character of his eloquence, which, in the ments of oitisens called Oleruohie «, in Euboea 
elevation of its sentiments and the purity and and in Thracian Chersonese, and by planting 
loftiness of its Btyle, was the fitting expression colonies at Amphipolis, Sinope, and even in 
of the force and dignity of his character and Italy at Thurii. The funds derived from the 
the grandeur of his conceptions. Of the oratory tribute of the allies and from other sources were 
of Pericles no specimens remain to us, but it is to a large extent devoted by him to the erection 
described by ancient writers as characterised of those magnificent temples and public build- 
by singular force and energy. He was described ings which rendered Athens the wonder and 
as thundering and lightning when he spoke, and admiration of Greece. Under his adminis- 
aB carrying the weapons of Zeus upon his tration the Propylaea, and the Parthenon, and 
tongue. (Aristoph. Ach. 508; Cic. de Or. iii. the Odeum were erected, as well as numerous 
84 ; Plut. Moral, p. 118 ; Quintil. x. 1, 82.) In other templeB and public buildingB. With the 
b.c. 469, Pericles began to take part in public stimulus afforded by these works architecture 
affairs, forty years before his death, and was soon and sculpture reached their highest perfection, 
regarded as the head of the more democratical and some of the greatest artists of antiquity 
party in the state, in opposition to Cimon were employed in erecting or adorning the 
(Aristot. *A0. iroA. 27). He gained the favour of buildings. The chief direction of the public 
the people by the laws which he got passed for edifices was entrusted to PhidiaB. [Phidias.] 
their benefit. It waB at his instigation that his These works, calling into activity almost every 
friend Ephialtes proposed in 461 the measure branch of industry and commerce at Athens, 
by which the Areopagus was deprived of those diffused universal prosperity while they pro- 
functions which rendered it formidable as an ceeded, and thus contributed in this, as well as 
antagonist to the democratical party. This in other ways, to maintain the popularity and 
BUcceBS was followed by the ostracism of Cimon, influence of Pericles. But he still had many 
who was charged with Laconism ; and Pericles enemies, who were not slow to impute to him 
was thus placed at the head of public affairs at base and unworthy motives. From the comic 
Athens. His other chief democratic measures poets Pericles had to sustain numerous attacks, 
were the opening of the archonship to the They exaggerated his power, Bpoke of his party 
Zeugitae as well as to the wealthier classes, as Pisistratids, and called upon him to swear 
and even to men below the Zeugitae, the pay- that he was not about to assume the tyranny, 
ment of Dicasteries in order to attract all citizens His high character and strict probity, however, 
to take part in legal business, and a system of rendered all these attacks harmless. ButashiB 
state doles (analogous to those which were enemies were unable to ruin his reputation by 
pushed to an extreme in a later age at Rome) by these means, they attacked him through his 
grants of money at festivals sufficient to provide friends. Thus at the beginning of the Pelo- 
fche poorer citizens with seats in the theatre and ponnesian war his friends Phidias and Anaxa- 
witli food for the festal days. Pericles was dis- goras, and his mistress Aspasia, were all accused 
languished as a general as well as a statesman, before the people. Phidias was condemned and 
and frequently commanded the Athenian ar- cast into prison [Phidias]; Anaxagoras was 
mies in their wars with the neighbouring states, also sentenced to pay a fine and quit Athens 
In 454 he commanded the Athenians in their [Anaxagoras] ; and Aspasia was only acquitted 
campaigns against the SicyonianB and Acarna- through the entreaties and tears of Pericles, 
mans ; in 448 he led the army which assisted (Plut. Pericl. 24 ; Diod. xii. 89 ; Athen. p. 689.) 
the Phociane in the Sacred war ; and in 445 he The Peloponnesian war has been falsely as- 
rendered the most signal service to the state by cribed to the ambitious schemes of Pericles, 
recovering the island of Euboea, which had It is true that he counselled the Athenians not 
revolted from Athens. Cimon had been pre- to yield to the demands of the Lacedaemonians, 
viously recalled from exile, without any oppo- and he pointed out the immense advantages 
sition from Pericles, but had died in 449. On which the Athenians possessed in carrying on 
his death the aristocratical party was headed the war ; but he did this because he saw that 
by Thucydides, the son of Melesias, but on the war was inevitable, and that as long as Athens 
ostracism of the latter in 444, the organised retained the great power which she then 
opposition of the aristocratical party was broken possessed, Sparta would never rest contented, 
up, and Pericles was left without a rival. On the outbreak of the war in 481 a Pelopon- 
Throughout the remainder of his political course nesian army under ArchidamuB invaded Attica ; 
no one appeared to contest his supremacy ; but and upon his advice the Athenians conveyed 
the boundless influence which he possessed was their moveable property into the city, and their 
never perverted by him to sinister or unworthy cattle and beasts of burden to Euboea, and 
purposes. So far from being a mere selfish allowed the Peloponnesians to desolate Attica 
demagogue, he neither indulged nor courted the without opposition. Next year (480), when the 
multitude. The next important event in which Peloponnesians again invaded Attica, Pericles 
Pericles was engaged was the war against pursued the same policy as before. In this 
Samos, which had revolted from Athens, and summer the plague made its appearance in 
which he subdued after an arduous campaign, Athens. The Athenians, being exposed to the 
440. The poet Sophocles waB one of the 1 devastation of the war and the plague at the 
generals who fought with Pericles against same time, began to turn their thoughts to 
Samos. (Thuo. i. 116-117 ; Diod. xii. 27.) For peace, and looked upon Perioles as the author 
tiie next ten years till the outbreak of the of all ifte ir distresses, inasmuch as he had per- 
Peloponnesian war, the Athenians were not suaded them to go to war. Perioles attempted 
engaged in any considerable military operations, to oalm the public ferment ; but such was the 
During this period Pericles devoted especial irritation against him that he was sentenced to 
attention to the Athenian navy, as her supre- pay a fine. (Thuc. ii. 64 ; Plut. l.o.) The ill 
macy rested on her maritime superiority, and , feeling of the people having found this vent, 
he adopted various judicious means for consoli- Perioles soon resumed his accustomed sway, 
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and wtf again -electee! one of the general* for 
the earning year (429). Meantime Pericles 
had Buffered in common with hi* fellow-citisens. 
The plague carried off most of his near con- 
nexions. His son Xanthippus, a profligate and 
nndntifal youth, his sister, and most of his 
intimate friends died of it. Still he maintained 
unmoved his calm bearing and philosophic com- 
posure. At last his only surviving legitimate 
son, Pafalus, a youth of greater promise than 
his brother, fell a victim. The firmness of 
Perioles then at last gave way ; as he placed 
the funeral garland on the head of the lifeless 
youth he burst into tears and sobbed aloud. 
He had one son remaining, his child by Aspasia ; 
and he was allowed to enrol this son in his own 
tribe and give him his own name. In the 
autumn of 429 Pericles himself died of a linger- 
ing sickness. When at the point of death, as 
Ills friends were gathered round his bed, recall- 
ing his virtues and enumerating his triumphs, 
Pericle3 overhearing their remarks, said that 
they had forgotten his greatest praise : that no 
Athenian through his means had been made to 
put on mourning. He survived the commence- 
ment of the war two years and Bix months. 
(Thuo. ii. 65.) The name of the wife of Pericles fe 
not mentioned. She had been the wife of Hip- 
ponious, by whom she was the mother of Callias. 
She bore two sons to Perioles, XanthippuB and 
Paralus. She lived unhappily with Pericles, 
and a divorce took place by mutual consent, 
when Pericles connected himself with Aspasia. 
Of his strict probity he left the decisive proof 
in the fact that at his death he was found not 
to have added a single drachma to his heredi- 
tary property. The people by a revulsion of 
feeling snowed their honour for his memory by 
a decree which legitimatised his son by Aspasia. 
— 2. Son of the preceding, by Aspasia, was one 
of the generals at the battle of Arginusae, and 
waB put to death by the Athenians with the 
other generals, 406. 

FSrlelyminu* 1. One of the 

Argonauts, was son of Neleus and Chloris, and 
brother of Nestor (Od. xi. 285). Poseidon gave 
liim the power of changing himself into different 
forms, and conferred upon him great strength, 
but he was nevertheless Blain by Heracles at 
the capture of Pylos. (Apollod. i. 9, 9 ; Ov. 
Met. xu. 556-576; Ap. Bn. i. 156.) — 2. Son of 
Poseidon and Chloris, the daughter of Tiresias, 
of Thebes. In the war of the Seven against 
Thebes he was believed to have killed Parthe- 
nopaeus ; and when he pursued AmphiarauB, the 
latter by the command of Zeus was swallowed 
up by the earth. (Eur. Phoen. 1157 ; Pans. ix. 
18 , 6 ; Amphiabaus.) 

PirUrei (Tltpt^pris), son of Aeolss and | 
Enarete, king of Messene, was the father of 
Aphareus and Leucippus by Gorgophone. In 
some traditions Peneres was called a son of 
Cynortas, and besides the sons above mentioned 
he is also the father of Tyndareos and Icarius. 
(Apollod. i. 7, 8, iii 10, 8; Pans. iv. 2, 2.) 

P8 tiffin* (ncefAooi), son of Icarius, and 
brother of Penelope (Pans. viii. 84, 2). 

Pfrillu* (lllpiAAef), a statuary, was the maker 
of the bronse bull of the tyrant Phalaris, re- 
specting which see further under Phalabis. 
Like the makers of other instruments of death, 
Perillus is said to have become one of the vic- 
tims of his own handiwork. (Ov. A. A. i. 658.) 

PSrinthu* (n 4pir$os: Tleplvdios : Eregli ), an ! 
important town in Thrace on the Propontis, 1 
. was founded by the Samians abontB.o. 559 (Pint. 
S* 0. 88)» It was situated twenty-two miles 
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W. of Selvmbria on a small \ 
built on the slope of a hill with rows of houses 
rising above each other like seats in an amphi- 
theatre. It is celebrated for the obstinate 
resistance whioh it offered to Philip of Maoedon, 
at whioh time it was a more powerful place than 
Byzantium. (Diod. xvi. 74; Plut. Phoo. 14; 
Procop. Aed. iv. 9.) Under the Romans it still 
continued to be a flourishing town, being the 
point at which most of the roads met leading to 
Byzantium. The commercial importance of 
the town is attested by the number of its coins 
whioh are still extant. At a later time, but not 
earlier than- the fourth century of the Christian 
era, we find it called Heraelea , whioh occurs 
sometimes alone without any addition and some- 
times in the form of Heraelea Thraeiae or 
Heraelea Perinthus. 

PSriph&S (Tlcpltpas), an Attic autochthon, pre- 
vious to the time of Ceorops, was a priest of 
Apollo, and on account of his virtues was made 
king of the country. In consequence of the 
honours paid to him, Zeus wished to destroy 
him, but at the request of Apollo he was 
changed by Zeus into an eagle, and his wife 
into a bird. (Ant. Lib. 6 ; Ov. Met. vii. 400.) 

PSrXphStei (IlepH^TTjs), son of Hephaestus 
and Anticlea, surnamed Corynetes — that is, 
Club-bearer — was a robber at EpidauruB, who 
slew travellers with an iron club. Theseus at 
last killed him and took hiB club for his own 
use. [Theseus.] 

Permessus (n€pfxr)<r<r6s : Kef atari), a river in 
Boeotia, which descends from Mt. Helicon, 
unites with the Olmius, and falls into the lake 
Copais near Haliartus (Str&b. pp. 407, 411). 

PernS (U4pyrj), a little island off the coast of 
Ionia, opposite to the territory of Miletus, to 
which an earthquake united it (Plin. ii. 204). 

Pdro (Tlripu), daughter of Neleus and Chloris, 
was married to Bias, and celebrated for her 
beauty (Od. xi. 286 ; Paus. x. 81, 9). 

Perorsi (Tltyoptroi), a people on the coast of 
Africa, opposite the Ins. Fortunatae (Ptol. iv. 6, 
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PerperSna (Tlcpwe pfiy Of and other forms), a 
small town of Mysia, S. of Adramyttium, near 
which were copper-mines and celebrated vine- 
yards. Said to be the place at which Thu- 
cydides died. (Strab. p. 607 ; Plin. v. 122.) 

Pernema or Perpenna. 1. X., praetor b.o. 
185, when he carried on war against the slaves 
in Sicily ; and consul 180, when he defeated 
Aristonicus in Asia, and took him prisoner. 
He died near Pergamum on his return to Borne 
in 129. (Liv. Ep. 59 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 4 ; Just, 
xxxvi. 4.) — 2. X., son of the last, consul 92, 
and oensor 86. He is mentioned by ancient 
writers as an instance of longevity. He attained 
the age of 98 years, and died in 49, the year in 
which the Civil war broke out between Caesar 
and Pompey. (Val. Max. viii. 18; Dio Cass, 
xli. 14 : PUn. vii. 156.) He took no prominent 

r rt in the agitated times in which he lived. — 
X. Perpema Vento, son of the last, joined 
the Marian party in the Civil war, and was 
raised to the praetorship. After the conquest 
of Italy by Sulla, in 82, Perpema fled to Sicily, 
whioh he quitted, however, upon the arrival of 
Pompey shortly afterwards. On the death of 
Sulla, in 78, Perpema joined the consul M. 
Lepidus in his attempt to overthrow the new 
aristocratical constitution, and retired with him 
to Sardinia on the failure of this attempt 
Lepidus died in Sardinia in the following year, 
77, and Perpema with the remains of his army 
crossed over to Spain and joined Sertorius. 
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Perpema tu jealous of the ascendency of when the city was taken by Aratus, b.c. MB. 
Sertorius, and after serving under him some (Paus. ii. 8, 4, vii. 8, 8; Athen. pp. 168, 607.) 
years he and his friends assassinated Sertorius PersB (n tfurif), daughter of Oceanus, and wife 

at a banquet in 79. His death brought the war of Helios (the Sun), by whom she became the 
to a close. Perpema was defeated by Pompey, mother of Aeetes and Circe (Od. ix. 189; 
taken prisoner, and put to death. (App. B. C. Hes. Th. 856, 956). Also called the mother 
i. 107-115 ; Plut. Pomp . 10, 20, Bert. 15-27.) of Pasiphae and Perses (Apollod. i. 9, 1). 

Perrhaebi (n tppcu&ol or ncpaijSof), a powerful Perseis. [Hecate.] 

and warlike people, who from prehistoric times Pers5ph5ne (Tl€p<r*4>6vri), called Proserpina 
occupied a part of Thessaly. According to by the Homans, the daughter of Zeus and 
Strabo they had been driven to the more Demeter. In Homer she is called Peraephonla 
mountainous north of Thessaly from the south (Ilcpo'c^pcia) ; the form Persephone first 
by the Lapithae (Strab. pp. 61, 489, 440) ; occurs in Hesiod. But besides these forms of 
migrated from Euboea to the mainland, and the name, we also find Persephaesa, Pherse - 
settled in the districts of Hestiaeotis and. phatsa, Peraephatta, Phersephatta , Pherre- 
Pelasgiotis. Hence the northern part of this phaasa, Pherephatta , and Pheraephonia . The 
country is frequently called Perrnaebia (n«p- Latin Proserpina is probably only a corruption 
(icu/3i a, Ilepaifua ), though it never formed one of the Greek, for which later etymologists 
of the regular Thessalian provinces. (Thuc. iv. sought an explanation in the word proserpo, 
78 ; Liv. zxxi. 48.) Homer places thtf Perrhaebi signifying the germination of the seed (August 
in the neighbourhood of the Thessalian Dodona C. D. iv. 8, vii. 20 ; Amob. iii. 88). The name 
and the river Titaresius (II. ii. 749) ; and at a Kore (KSprj, Ion. Kovprj), that is, the Daughter *, 
later time the name of Perrhaebia was applied namely, of Demetor, was adopted in Attica 
to the district bounded by Macedonia and the when the Eleusinian mysteries were introduced, 
Oambunian mountains on the N., by Pindus on and the two were frequently called The Mother 
the W., by the Peneus on the S. and SE., and and the Daughter (t) M rjr^p iced rj K6pq). 
by the Peneus and Ossa on the E. The Per- Homer describes her as the wife of Hades, and 
rhaebi were members of the Amphictyonic the dread and terrible queen of the ShadeB, 
League. At an early period they were subdued who rules over the souIb of the dead, along with 
by the Lapithae ; at the time of the Pelopon- her husband (II. ix. 457, 566 ; Od. x. 494, xi. 
nesion war they were subject to the Thessalians, | 684). Her epithets in the Iliad are iwcurfi 
and subsequently to Philip of Macedon; but at | (which is best explained as meaning * awful *), 
the time of the Homan wars in Greece they j and in the Odyssey iwaurfi and ayatWj (by which 
appear independent of Macedonia. the same idea is intended), and once ayvf\. 

Perrhldae (Utpplhai), an Attic demus near I Hence she is called by later writers Juno In- 
Aphidna, belonging to the tribe Antiochis. < fema, A verna , and Stygia ; and the Erinnyes are 



Pemphoas enthroned. (Gerhard, Archdolog. Zett. tav. 11.; 


Pertabfira or Periiabftra (n tptrafiwpa : said to have been her daughters by Pluto. In 
Anbcur), a fortified city of Babylonia, on the W. this account Homer probably follows the older 
side of the Euphrates, where the canal called conception of the goddess, whose very name is 
Maarsares left Hie river (Zos. iii. 17). by some writers connected with death. There is 

Pertae. [Pxrbis.] no trace in the Homeric poems of her being 

Fersaeui (IUmtcuos), a Stoio philosopher, regarded as the daughter of Demeter ; still less 
was a native of Cittium in Crete, and a disoiple of her being in any sense a beneficent deity, 
of Zeno. He lived for some years at the court Homer speaks of her as the daughter of Zeus 
of Antigonus donates, with whom he was in (Od. xi. 817), and it is possible that he regarded 
high favour. Antigonus appointed him to the her as the daughter of Zeus and Styx, as some 
chief command in Corinth, where he was slain traditions did (Apollod. L 8, 1). Her grim 
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character appears also in the ancient Arcadian 
worship, where she was called AAnroo'o, end 
was described as the daughter of Demeter 
Erinys end Poseidon (Peus. viii. 87). Her 
abode, the realm of the dead, is described in 
the Iliad as beneath the earth ; in the Odyssey 
the entrance to it seems to be plaoed at the 
western extremity of the earth, on the frontiers 
of the lower world. The story of her being 
carried off by Hades or Pluto against her will 
is not mentioned by Homer, unless those are 
right who believe that the Homeric epithet 
K\vr6wa)\os, applied to Hades, has this refer- 
ence (II. v. 664 ; Schol. ad loc.). The earliest 
definite mention of it is in Hesiod (Th. 912). The 
manner in which she was carried off while she 

as the flowed of death : see p. 686, b), the Beene 
of this event, the wanderings of her mother in 
search of her, and the worship of the two god- 
desses in Attica at the festival of the Eleusinia, 
are related under Deheter. In the mystical 
theories of the Orphios, Persephone is described 
as the all-pervading goddess of nature, who 
both produces and destroys everything ; and 
she is therefore connected, or identified with, 
other myBtic divinities, such as Isis, Rhea, 
Ge, Hestia, Pandora, Artemis, Hecate. This 
mystic Persephone iB further said to have be- 
come by Zeus the mother of Dionysus, Iacchus, 
Zagreus or Sabazius. (Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Ban. 826 ; Nonn. Dionys. xxxi. 67 ; Cic. N. D. 
iii. 28, 68 ; Diod. iv. 4). The Romans adopted 
the legends of Persephone, whom they called 
Proserpina (see above], but compared her with 
their own deity Libera [see p. 488, a]. The 
myth of Persephone, as fully developed in the 
Hymn to Demeter, and in later poems, ex- 
pressed the renewal of vegetation in spring, 
especially of the com, after it has been buried 
underground in the winter, and this again in 
the mysteries was probably carried further so 
as to symbolise a future life [see more fully on 
pp. 277, b ; 876, b]. It was natural, therefore, 
that the festivals of the goddess should be in 
the autumn seed-time, at the Greater Eleusinia, 
and in the spring at the Anthesphoria and at 
the Lesser Eleusinia [see Diet, of Ant . s.w.]. 
The death of the vegetation was symbolised by 
the marriage of Persephone, or Kore, with 
Hades or Pluto, a marriage which preserved in 
its stoiy the old form of marriage by capture. 
Persephone is often represented enthroned with 
Hades [see cuts on pp. 876, 876] ; often she is 
distinguished by a diadem or a calathus on her 
head : often she has a torch or crossed torches 
in her hand ; her symbols are also a cornucopia, 
ears of com, the pomegranate, or a cock (proba- 
bly as the herald of the dawn, i,e. of a new life). 

Perstpdlls (IIcpWiroA.fr, TlfpeahroKis : in the 
middle ages, Istakhar : now Takhti-Jemshid, 
i.e. Throne of Jems hid, is the Greek name of 
the great city which succeeded Pasargada as 
the capital of Persia and of the Persian empire 
(Strab. p. 729; Diod. xvii. 70; Curt. v. 4, 6 ; 
Ptol. vi. 4 , 4 ). It is not mentioned by the 
earlier Greek historians who wrote before the 
Macedonian conquest. Neither Herodotus, 
Xenophon, nor Ctesias speaks of Persepolis, 
though they mention Babylon, Susa, and Ecba- 
tana, as the oapitals of the empire. The most 
probable ex pl an at ion of this silence is that 
ambassadors or refugees from foreign states 
were reoeived by the Great King either at his 
winter quarters in Susa, or at his summer 
residence in Eobatsna; and that he oeme to 
Persepolis, a temperate region, in spring, partly 
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for religious ceremonies and partly to receive 
tribute and offerings of first-fruits, and to con- 
sider the reports of his chief officials. Its 
foundation is sometimes ascribed to Cyrus the 
Great, but more generally to his son Cambyses. 
On the great platform stood the vast range of 
palaces and halls, in which the kings received 
their officers and deputations in state, and 
sacrificed at the fire-altars. Here were stored 
the treasures accumulated from long years of 
tribute which Alexander found, and also the 
A vesta, which Darius is said to have plaoed 
there written in gold letters on 12,000 ox-hides. 
Over the plain below the palace-platform ex- 
tended the city itself, occupied by traders and 
artisans. Persepolis was also a royal burial- 
place. It was greatly enlarged and adorned by 
Darius I. and Xerxes, and preserved its splen- 
dour till after the Macedonian conquest, when 
it was burnt; Alexander, as the story goes, 
setting fire to the palace with his own hand, at 
the end of a revel, at the instigation of the 
courtesan Thais, b.c. 881. It was situated in 
the heart of PersiB, in the part called Hollow 
Persis ( ko/Atj Uipffis), not far from the border of 
the Carmanian Desert, in abeautifuland healthy 
valley, watered by the river Araxes (Bend- 
Emir), and its tributaries the MeduB and the 
Cyrus. Its wealth and importance were nearly, 
though not ertirely, destroyed by Alexander's 
occupation; but it was plundered again by 
Antiochus, 164 b.c., and in later times under 
the name of Istakhar was for some centuries 
the residence of a Parthian viceroy. Its ruins 
are in the highest degree striking and full of 
interest, and are important for the history of 
ancient Persian art. The numerous sculptured 
figures represent the kings of Persia, but do 
not, like the sculptures of Egypt and Assyria, 
describe historical events. An examination of 
the ruins has shown that the citadel with a 
triple wall, which Diodorus mentions, had no 
real existence. 

Parses (n«fp<T 7 jy). 1. Son of the Titan Crius 
and Eurybia, and husband of Asteria, by whom 
he became the father of Hecate (Hes. Th. 409 ; 
Apollod. i. 2, 2).— 2. Son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, described by the Greeks as the 
founder of the Persian nation (Hdt. vii. 61; 
Apollod. ii. 4, 6).— 8. Son of Helios (the Sun) 
and Perse, and brother of Aeetes and Circe 
(Apollod. ii. 4, 5). 

Perseus (neptret/r), the famous Argive hero 
(perhaps, as some think, originally a deity of 
light or of the sun), was a son of Zeus and 
Danae, and a grandson of Acrisius (17. xiv. 
820). An oracle had told Acrisius that he was 
doomed to perish by Hie hands of Danae’s son ; 
and he therefore shut up hiB daughter in 
an apartment made of brass or stone. But 
Zeus having changed himself into a shower 
of gold, came down through the roof of the 
prison, and became by her the father of Per- 
seus. From this tradition, which is commonly 
held to signify the rays of the sun streaming 
into a chamber, PerBeus is sometimes called 
awrigena (Soph. Ant. 944 ; Lycophr. 888 ; Ov. 
Met. ' v. 260 ; Hor. Od. iii. 16). As soon as 
Acrisius discovered that Danae had given birth 
to a son, he put both mother and son into a 
chest, and threw them into the sea (Simonid. 
Fr. 7) ; but Zeus caused the chest to land in 
the island of Seriphos, one of the Cyclades, 
where Diotys, a fisherman, found th em, and 
carried them to Polydectes, the king of the 
country. They were treated with loudness; 
but Polydectes having afterwards fallen in love 
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with Danae, and wiahing to get rid of Perseus, 
who had meantime grown up to manhood, Bent 
him away to fetch the head of Medusa, one of 
the Gorgons. Guided by Hermes and Athene, 
Perseus first went to the Graeae, the sisters of 
the Gorgons, took from them their one tooth 
and their one eye [see p. 871, b] and would not 
restore them until they showed him the way to 
the nymphs who possessed the winged sandals, 
the magic wallet, and the helmet of Hades, 
which rendered the wearer invisible. Having 
received from the Nymphs tlieBe gifts, from 
Hermes a sickle, and from Athene a mirror, he 
mounted into the air, and came to the Gorgons, 
who dwelt near Tartessus on the coast of the 
Ocean. [Gobgones.] He found them asleep, 
and cut off the head of Medusa, looking at her 
reflection in the mirror, for a sight of the 
monster herself would have changed him into 
stone. Perseus put her head into the wallet 
which he carried on his back, and as he went 
away he was pursued by the other Gorgons ; 
but his helmet, which rendered him invisible, 
enabled him to escape in safety. (Hes. Scut. 
220-280; Eur. El. 400 ; Hyg. Astr. ii. 12 ; Paus. 
v. 18. 1.) Perseus then proceeded to Aetliiopia, 
where he saved and married Andromeda. 
[Andbomeda.] Perseus is also said to have 
come to the Hyperboreans, by whom he was 
hospitably received, and to AtlaH, whom he 
changed by means of the Gorgon's head into 
the mountain of the same name. On his re- 
turn to Seriphos, he found his mother with 
Dictys in a temple, whither they had fled from 
the violence of Polydectes. Perseus then 
went to the palace of PolydecteB, and changed 
him and all nis guests into stone. (Pind. Pyth. 
xii. 10 ; Strab. p. 487.) DictyB was made king. 
Perseus gave the winged sandals and the hel- 
met to Hermes, who restored them to the 
nymphs and to Hades, and the head of Gorgon 
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(From a Terra-cotta In the British Museum.) 

to Athene, who plaoed it in the middle of her 
shield or breastplate. He then went to Argos, 
accompanied by Danae and Andromeda. Acri- 
sius, remembering the oracle, escaped to 
Larissa, in the country of the Pelasgians ; but 
Perseus followed him in order to persuade him 
to return. Some writers state that Perseus, on 
bis return to Argos, found Proetus, who had 
expelled his brother Acrisius, in possession of 
the kingdom; and that Perseus slew Proetus, 
and was afterwards killed by Megapenthes, the 
•on of Proetus (Ov. Met. v. 986 ; Hyg. Fab. 
944 ). The more common tradition, however, 
relates that when Teutamidas, king of Larissa, 


celebrated games in honour of his guest 
Acrisius, Perseus, who took part in them, acci- 
dentally hit the foot of AcriBius with the 
discus, and thus killed him (PauB. ii. 16, 9). 
Acrisius was buried outside the city of Larissa, 
and Perseus, leaving the kingdom of Argos to 
Megapenthes, the son of Proetus, received 
from him in exchange the government of 
Tiryns. According to another account, Per- 
seus remained in Argos, and successfully op- 
posed the introduction of the Bacchic orgies 
(Paus. ii. 20, 4). An Italian tradition made the 
chest with Danae and her son float to the coast of 
Italy, where king Pilumnus married Danae and 
founded Ardea (Verg. Acn. vii. 410 ; Serv. ad Aen. 
vii. 872, viii. 845) . PerseuB is said to have founded 
the towns of Midea and Mycenae. By Andro- 
meda he became the father of PerseB, Alcaeus, 
Sthenelus, Heleus, Mestor, Electryon, Gorgo- 
phone, and Autochthe. Perseus was worshipped 
as a hero in several places. Herodotus speaks 
of a temple and statue of Perseus at Chemmia 
in Egypt (ii. 91). 

Perseus or Perses (nepevtfj), the last king of 
Macedonia, was the eldest son of Philip V., and 
reigned eleven years, from b.c. 178 to 168. 
Before his accession he persuaded' his father to 
put to death his younger brother Demetrius, 
whom he suspected that the Roman senate in- 
tended to set up as a. competitor for the throne 
on the death of Philip. Immediately after his 
accession he began to make preparations for 
war with the Romans, which he knew to be 
inevitable, though seven years elapsed before 
actual hostilities commenced. The war broke 
out in 171. The first year of the war was 
marked by no striking action. The consul P. 
Licinius Crassus first suffered a defeat in Thes- 
saly in an engagement between the cavalry of 
the two armies, but subsequently gained a 
slight advantage over the king’s troops. — The 
second year of the war (170), in which the con- 
sul A. Hostilius Mancinus commanded, also 
paBBed over without any important battle, but 
was on the whole favourable to Perseus.— -The 
third year (169), in which the consul Q. Mar- 
cius Philippus commanded, again produced no 
important results. The length to which the 
war had been unexpectedly protracted, and the 
ill success of the Roman arms, had by this 
time excited a general feeling in favour of the 
Macedonian monarch ; but the ill-timed avarice 
of Perseus, who refused to advance the sum of 
money whioh Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
demanded, deprived him of this valuable ally ; 
and the same unseasonable niggardliness like- 
wise deprived him of the services of 20,000 
Gaulish mercenaries, who had actually ad- 
vanced into Macedonia to his support, but 
retired on failing to obtain their stipulated pay. 
He was thus obliged to carry on the contest 
against Rome single-handed. — The fourth year 
of the war (168) was also the last. The new 
oonsul, L. Aemilius Paul us, defeated Perseus 
with great loss in a decisive battle fought near 
Pydna on June 22, 168. Perseus took refuge 
in the island of Samothrace, where he shortly 
afterwards surrendered with his children to 
the praetor Cn. Octavius. When brought be- 
fore Aemilius, he is said to have degraded 
himself by the most abject supplications : but 
he was treated with kindness by the Roman 
general. The following year he was earned to 
Italy, where he was compelled to adorn the 
splendid triumph of his conqueror (Nov. 80, 
167), and afterwards cast into a dungeon, from 
whenoe, however, the intercession of Aemilius 
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procured his release, usd he was permitted to 
end hie days in an honourable captivity at Alba. 
He survived hie removal thither a few years, 
and died, according to some accounts, by volun- 
tary starvation, while others — fortunately with 
less probability— represent him as falling a 
victim to the cruelty of his guards, who de- 
prived him of deep. Perseus had been twice 
married : the name of his first wife, whom he 
is said to have killed with his own hand in a fit 
of passion, is not recorded ; his second, Lao- 
diee, was the daughter of Seleucus IV. Philo- 



Pumu, King of Macedonia. 

Obv., liead of Perseus; rev., BASlAEQZ depzeqx* eagle on 
thunderbolt, surrounded by oak-wreath. 


pator. He left two children : a son, Alexander, 
and a daughter, both apparently by his second 
marriage, as they were mere children when 
carried to Rome. Besides these, he had 
adopted his younger brother Philip, who was 
regarded by him as the heir to his throne, 
aim became the partner of his captivity. (Liv. 
xl.-xliv. ; Pol. xxiv., xxvi, xxvii., xxix.) 

Persia. JPk RSIS.] 

Ferslei Montes. [Parsici Montes.] 

Perilous Sinus, Persloum Mare (d Tie pcruebs 
k6\tos , y Uepa'iKij OdXcurara, and other forms : 
the Persian Gulf), is the name given by the 
later geographers to the great gulf of the 
Mare Erythraeum (. Indian Ocean), extending 
in a BE. direction from the mouths of the 
Tigris, between the NE. coast of Arabia and 
the opposite coast of Susiana, Persis, and Car- 
mania, to the narrow strait formed by the 
long tongue of land which projects from the 
N. side of Oman in Arabia, by which strait it 
is connected with the open gulf of the Indian 
Ocean called Paragon Sinus ( Gulf of Oman), 
The earlier Greek writers know nothing of it. 
Herodotus does not distinguish it from the 
Erythraean Sea. The voyage of Alexander’s 
admiral Nearohus from the Indus to the Tigris 
made it better known, but still the ancient 
geographers in general give inaccurate state- 
ments of its form. (Strab. pp. 78, 727, 766; 
Ptol. vi. 8, 1, vi. 19, 1 ; Plin. vi. 41 ; Mel. iii. 8.) 

Persldes (TlepcreiHys, Tleptryidbys), a patrony- 
mic given to the descendants of Perses. 

Penis, and very rarely Persia (y TUptrts, 
and ^ n« fxrucfi, so. yy, the fern, adjectives, the 
masc. being tlepaucit, from the ethnio noun 
flfpewr, ph lUptrcu, fern. Uipcts, Latin Persa 
ana Perses, pi. Persae, Persia), originally a 
email mountainous district of W. Asia, lying 
on the NE. side of the Persian Gulf, and sur- 
rounded on the other sides by mountains and 
deserts. On the NW. and N. it was separated 
from Susiana, Media and Parthia by the little 
river Oroatis, or Orosis, and by M. Parachoa- 
thras; and on the E. from Carmania by no 
definite boundaries in the Desert. The only 
level part of the country was the strip of sea- 
eoast called Penis ftralia: the rest was 
intersected with branches of M. Paraehoathras, 
the valleys between which were watered by 
several rivers, the chief of which were the 
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Abases, Cyprus, and Manus : in this nut ot 
the country, which was called Xoile Penis, 
stood the capital cities Pababoada and Perse- 
polib. The country has a remarkable variety 
of climate and of products: the N. moun- 
tainous regions being comparatively oold, but 
with good pastures, especially for camels ; the 
middle slopes having a temperate climate and 
producing abundance of fruit and wine; and 
the S. strip of coast being intensely hot and 
sandy, with little vegetation except the palm- 
tree (Strab. p. 727 ; Arrian, Ind. 89 ; Plm. vi. 
115). The inhabitants were a collection of 
nomad peoples of the Indo-European stock, who 
called themselves’ by a name whioh is given in 
Greek as Art&ei (Hdt. vii. 61) and which, like the 
kindred Median name of Arii (•'A pioi), signifies 
noble or honourable , and is applied especially 
to the true worshippers of Ormuzd and fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster : it waB, in faot, rather a 
title of honour than a proper name ; the true 
collective name of the people seems to have 
been P&raca. According to Herodotus, they 
were divided into three classes or castes : first, 
the nobles or warriors, containing the three 
tribes of the Pasabgadae, who were the most 
noble, and to whom the royal family of the 
Achaemenidae belonged, the Maraphii and the 
Maspii; secondly, the agricultural and other 
settled tribes — namely, the Panthialaei, Deru- 
siaei, and Germanii; thirdly, the tribes which 
remained nomadio — namely, the Daae, Mardi, 
Dropici, and Sagortii, names common to other 
s of W. and Central Asia. The Persians 
a dose ethnical affinity to the Modes, and 
followed the same customs and religion [Magi ; 
Zoroaster]. The simple and warlike- habits 
whioh they cultivated m their native moun- 
tains, preserved them from the corrupting 
influences which enervated their Median 
brethren ; so that from being, as we find them 
at the beginning of their recorded history, the 
subject member of the Medo-Peraian kingdom, 
they obtained the supremacy under Cyrus, the 
founder of the great Persian Empire, B.c. 559. 
An acoount of the revolution by which the 
supremacy was transferred from the Medes to 
the Persians is given under Cyrus. At this 
time there existed in W. Asia two other great 
kingdoms : the Lydian, which comprised nearly 
the whole of Asia Minor, W. of the river Halys, 
which separated it from the Medo-Persian 
territories ; and the Babylonian, which, besides 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, embraced 
Syria and Palestine. By the successive con- 
quest of these kingdoms, the dominions of 
Cyrus were extended on the W. as far as the 
coast of the Euxine, the Aegaean, and the 
Mediterranean, and to the frontier of Egypt. 
Turning his arms in the opposite direction, he 
subdued Bactria, and effected some conquests 
beyond the Oxus, but fell in battle with the 
Massagetae. [Cyrus.] His son Cambyses 
added Egypt to the empire. [Cambysbs.] 
Upon his death the Magian priesthood made 
an effort to restore the supremacy to the Medes 
[Magi ; SmerdibJ, which was defeated by the 
conspiracy of the seven Persian chieftains, 
whose success conferred the crown upon 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes. This king was 
at first occupied with crushing rebellions in 
every part of the empire, and with the two 
expeditions against Scythia and Cyrenalca, of 
which the former entirely failed, ana the latter 
was only partially successful. He conquered 
Thrace ; and on the E. he added the valley of 
the Indus to the kingdom ; but in this quarter 
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the power of Persia seems never to have been 
muon more than nominal. The Persian em- 
pire had now reached its greatest extent, from 
Thrace and Cyrenafca on the W. to the Indus 
on the E. y and from the Euxine, the Caucasus 
(or rather a little below it), the Caspian, and 
the Oxus and Jaxartes on the N. to Aethiopia, 
Arabia, and the Erythraean Sea on the S., and 
it embraced, in Europe, Thrace and some of 
the Greek cities N. of the Euxine ; in Africa, 
Egypt and Cyrenaica; in Asia, on the W., 
Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, the several districts 
of Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Susiana, Atropatene, Great Media ; 
on the N., Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, and 
Sogdiana ; on the E., the Paropamisus, Ara- 
ehosia, and India (i.e. part of the Punjab and 
Scinde) ; on the S., Persis, Carmania and Ged- 
rosia ; and in the centre of the E. part, Par- 
thian Aria, and Drangiana. The capital cities 
of the empire were Babylon, Susa, Eobatana 
in Media, and — though these were seldom, if 
ever, used as residences— Pasargada and Per- 
sepolis in Persis. (See the several articles.) 
Of this vast empire Darius undertook the 
organisation, and divided it into twenty satra- 
pies, of which a full account is given by Hero- 
dotus. For the other details of his reign, and 
especially the commencement of the wars with 
Greece, see Darius. Of the remaining period 
of the ancient Persian history, till the Mace- 
donian conquest, a sufficient abstract will be I 
found under the names of the several kings, a 1 
list of whom is now subjoined :— (1) Cyrus, 
b.c. 559-529 : (2) Cambyses, 529-522 : (8) Usur- 
pation of the pseudo-SMERDis, seven months, 
522-521 : (4) Darius I . son of Hystaspes, 521- 
485 : (6) Xerxes I., 485-465 : (6) Usurpation of 
Artabanus, seven months, 465-464 : (7) Arta- 
xerxeb I. Longihanus, 464-425 : (8) Xerxes 
II., two months : (9) Sogdianus, seven months, 
425-424: (10) Oohus, or Darius II. Nofchus, 
424-405 : (11) Artaxerxes II. Mnemon, 405- 
859 : (12) Ochus, or Artaxerxes HI., 859-888 : 
(18) Arses, 888-886: (14) Darius III. Codo- 
mannus, 886-881 [Alexander]. Here the 
ancient history of Persia ends, as a kingdom ; 
but, as a people, the Persians proper, under 
the influence especially of their religion, pre- 
served their existence, and at length regained 
their independence on the downfall of the 
Parthian Empire [Sasbanidae].— In reading 
the Roman poets it must be remembered that 
they constantly use Peraae , as well as Medi, 
as a general term for the peoples E. of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and especially for the 
Parthians. 

A. Perslui Flacous, the poet, was a Roman 
knight connected by blood and marriage with 
persons of the highest rank, and was bom at 
Volaterrae in Etruria on the 4th of December, 
a.d. 84. The particulars of his life are derived 
fowi the Vita A . Persii Flood by Valerius 
Probus, probably prefixed to his edition of 
Persius. There is no ground for the statement 
sometimes made that the Life was by Suetonius. 
He received the first rudiments of education in 
his native town, remaining there until the age 
of 12, and then removed to Rome, where he 
studied grammar under the oelebrated Remmius 
Palaemon, and rhetoric under Verginius Fla- 
vius. He was afterwards the pupil of Comutus 
the Stoic, who became the guide, philosopher 
and friend of his future life, while yet a youth 
he was on familiar terms with Lucan, with 
Cassius Bassus the lyric poet, and with other 
nen of literary eminence (Vit.Pen, ; Quint, x. 
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1, 9 ; Mart. iv. 29 , 7). He was tenderly beloved 
by the high-minded Paetus Thrasea, and seems 
to have been well worthy of such affection. He 
died on the 24th of November, a.d. 62, before 
he had completed his 28th year. (Vita Persii, 
ascribed to Probus.) The extant works of 
Persius, who, we are told, wrote seldom and 
slowly, consist of six short Satires, extending in 
all to 650 hexameter lines, and were left in an 
unfinished state. They were slightly corrected 
after his death by Comutus, while Caesius 
Bassus was permitted, at his own earnest re- 
quest, to be the editor. In boyhood Persius had 
written some other poems, which were destroyed 
by the advice of CornutuB. Few productions 
have ever enjoyed more popularity than the 
Satires, especially in the middle ages; but it 
would seem that Persius owes not a little of his 
fame to a cause which naturally might have 
produced an effeot directly the reverse — to the 
multitude of strange terms, proverbial phrases, 
far-fetched metaphors, and abrupt transitions 
which everywhere embarrass our progress. The 
difficulty experienced in removing these impedi- 
ments necessarily impresses both the words and 
the ideas upon everyone who has carefully 
studied his pages, and hence no author clings 
more closely to the memory. In judging of the 
ability of Persius it must be recollected that 
the writings which he has left are what would 
have been regarded as the poems of his imma- 
turity if his life had been of an average length. 
He is an imitator of Horace, whose influence 
appears throughout the Bix Satires, and it is an 
imitation marked by stiffness, with none of the 
grace and ease of the original. But there are 
signs of power in the arrangement of his sub- 
ject, and in the success with which he some- 
times concentrates a number of thoughts in a 
few telling words. Here and there are short 
passages of real force and merit : for instance, 
a promise of really powerful poetry seems to be 
given by the single line — 

* Virtutom videant intabeecantque relicts.* (iii. 38.) 

The best editions are by O. John, 1844 ; Coning- 
ton and Nettleship, 1874 and 1898. 

Pertinax, Helvlus, Roman emperor from 
January 1st to March 28th, a.d. 198, was of 
humble origin, bom at Alba Pompeia, in Ligu- 
ria, at first a schoolmaster, afterwards, through 
the interest of his father’s friend Lollius A vitus, 
obtained the post of centurion, and, having dis- 
tinguished himself in the Parthian wars, in 
Britain and in Moesia, rose to the highest mili- 
tary and civil commands in the reigns of M. 
Aurelius and Commodus. On the murder of 
CommoduB on the last day of December, 192, 
Pertinax, who was then sixty-six years of age, was 
reluctantly persuaded to accept the empire. He 
commenced his reign by introducing extensive 
reforms into the civil and military administra- 
tion of the empire; but the troops, who had 
been acoustomed both to ease and licence under 
Commodus, were disgusted with the discipline 
which he attempted to enforce upon them, and 
murdered their new sovereign after a reign of 
two months and twenty-seven days. (Capitol. 
Pertinax ; Dio Cass. lxxi. 8-lxxiii. 10.) On his 
death the praetorian troops put up the empire 
to sale, which was purchased by M. Didius Sol- 
vius Julianus. [See p. 286, a.] 

P&r&sla (Peruslnus: Perugia), an ancient 
city in the E. part of Etruria between the lake 
Trasimenus and the Tiber, and one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan confederacy. There is 
no improbability in the statement of Servius 
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that it wm an Umbrian city which fell into the 
hands of the Etnisoans (Serv. ad Aen. x. 201). 
It was situated on a hill, and was strongly 
fortified by nature and by art. In conjunction 
with the other cities of Etruria, it long resisted 
the power of the Homans, and at a later period 
it was made a Homan colony (Liv. iz. 87, z. 80, 
xxiii. 17). It is memorable in the civil wars as 
the plaice in which L. Antonius, the brother of 
the triumvir took refuge, when he was no longer 
able to oppose Octavianus in the field, and where 
he was kept closely blockaded by Octavianus 
for some months, from the end of B. c. 41 to the 
spring of 40. Famine compelled it to surren- 
der ; but one of its citizens having set fire to his 
own house, the flames spread, and the whole 
city was burnt to the ground. The war between 
L. Antonius and Octavianus is known, from the 
long siege of this town, by the name of the 
BeUum Perunnum. (App. B. C. v. 82-49; 
Dio Gass, xlviii. 14 ; Lucan, i. 41 ; Propert. i. 
22, 8.) It waB rebuilt and colonised anew by 
Augustus, from whom it received the surname 
of Augusta. In the later time of the empire it 
was the most important city in all Etruria, and 
long resisted the Goths. (Dio Oass. 1. c. ; Strab. 
p. 226 ; Procop. B. G. i. 16, iv. 88.) Part of the 
walls and some of the gates of Perusia still re- 
main. The best preserved of the gateB is now 
called Arco d' Augusta, from the inscription 
Avgvbta Pervsia over the arch : the whole 
structure is at least Bixty or seventy feet high. 
Several interesting tombs with valuable re- 
mains of Etruscan art have been discovered in 
the neighbourhood of the city. 

Peseennlus Niger. [Nicer.] 

Pesslnfis or Pesinfis (n amyous, n cartvovs: 
Utanyovyrtos, fem. Utaaiyovvrls : Bala Hissar, 
twelve miles SSE. of Sivri Hissar), a city of 
Asia Minor, in the SW. comer of Galatia, on the 
S. slope of M. Dindymus, was celebrated as a 
chief seat of the worship of Cybele, under the 
surname of Agdistis, whose temple, crowded 
with riches, stood on a hill outside the city 
(PauB. i. 4, 5 ; Strab. p. 567). In this temple 
was a wooden (Livy says, stone) image of the 
goddess, which was removed to Rome, to satisfy 
an oracle in the Sibylline books (Liv. xxix. 10). 
The worship of the goddess was still continued 
by the priestly order called Galli, who were 
rulers of the state (Liv. zxxviii. 18 ; Pol. xx. 4). 
Under Constantine the city was made the capital 
of the province of Galatia Salutaris, but it 
declined, as its neighbour, Justinianopolis (Sivri 
Hissar), grew in importance, until the sixth 
century, after which it is not mentioned. 

Petal!* or Petillae ( Petalius ), a rocky island 
off the SW. coast of Euboea at the entrance 
into the Euripus (Strab. p. 444). 

PetftlXa or FetXlIa (n« rriKla: Petellnus: 
Strongoli ), an ancient Greek town on the E. 
ooast of Bruttium, founded, according to tradi- 
tion, by Philoctetes (Strab. p. 254 ; Yirg. Aen. 
iii. 402). It was situated N. of Croton, to whose 
territory it originally belonged, but it was 
afterwards conquered by the Lucanians. It re- 
mained faithful to the Homans when the other 
oities of Bruttium revolted to Hannibal, and it 
was not till after a long and desperate resistance 
that it was taken by one of Hannibal’s generals 
(Liv. xxiii. 20, 80 ; Pol. vii. 1 ; Sil. It. zii. 481). 
It was repeppled by Hannibal with Bruttians ; 
but the Homans subsequently collected the re- 
mains of the former population, and put them 
in possession of the town (App. Aim* 29, 57). 

PetMA (n«r«tr : IlmAvios), a small town in 
B oeotia , between Thebes and Anthedon, de- 
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pendent upon Haliartus, according to some, and 
upon Thebes, according to others {II. ii. 600 ; 
Strab. p. 410). 

F5t55f (Tlercds), son of Omeus, and father of 
Menestheus, was expelled from Athens by 
Aegeus, and went to PhociB, where he founded 
Stiris III. ii. 552; Paus. ii. 25, 5; Plut. Thee. 82). 

P&tUlus or Petilllus. 1. Capitolinas. TCa- 
pitolinus.>-2. Cere&lis. [Cerealis.] — 8. Spu- 
rlnas. [Spurinus.'J 

Fetosirifl ( n*r6<ripis ), an Egyptian priest and 
astrologer, generally named along with Nech- 
epsos, an Egyptian king. The two are said to 
be the founders of astrology. Some works on 
astrology were extant under his name. Like our 
own Lilly, Petosiris became the common name 
for an astrologer. (Juv. vi. 580.) 

Petovlo, [Poetovio.] 

Petra (?) Tier pa : UfTpalos, Petraeus, later 
Petrensis), the name of several cities built on 
rocks, or in rocky places. — 1. A place in Elis, 
not far from the city of Elis. The sepulchral 
monument of the philosopher Pyrrho was shown 
here (Paus. vi. 24, 5).— -2. {Casa della Pietrd ), 
also called Petraea and Petrine (the people 
nerpipoi and Petrlni), an inland town of Sicily, 
on the road from Agrigentum to Panormus (Cic. 
Verr. iii. 89 ; Plin. iii. 91 ; Diod. xxiii. 18). It 
is probable that itB Bite is marked by Petralia t 
eight miles W. of Gangi , the ancient Engyum. 
— 5 . A town on the coast of Illyricum, with a 
bad harbour (Caes. B. C. iii. 42).— 4. A city of 
Pieria in Macedonia, in the passes between 
Pydna and Pythium in Thessaly (Liv. xxxix. 26, 
xlv. 41).— 5. A fortress of the Maedi, in Thrace 
(Liv. xl. 22).— 6. (PI. neut.), a place in Dacia, 
on one of the three great roads which crossed 
the Danube. — 7. In Sogdiana, near the Oxus 
(Q. Curt. vii. 11).— 8. By far the most celebrated 
of all the places of this name was Petra or 
Petrae (Wady-Musa), in Arabia Petraea, the 
capital, first of the Idumaeans, and afterwards 
of the Nabathaeans. It lieB in the E. of Arabia 
Petraea, in the district called under the empire 
Palaestina Tertia, in the midst of the moun- 
tains of Seir, at the foot of Mt. Hor, just half- 
way between the Dead Sea and the head of the 
Aelanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, in a valley, or 
rather ravine, surrounded by almost inaccessible 
precipices, which is entered by a narrow gorge 
on the E., the rocky walls of which approach 
so closely as sometimes hardly to permit two 
horsemen to ride abreast. On the banks of the 
river which runs through this ravine stood the 
city itself, a mile in length, and half a mile in 
breadth between the sides of the valley, and 
some fine ruins of its public buildings still re- 
main. But this is not all : the rocks which sur- 
round, not only the main valley, but all its lateral 
ravines, are completely honeycombed with ex- 
cavations, some of which were tombs, some 
temples, and some private houses, at the en- 
trances to which the surface of the rock is sculp- 
tured into magnificent architectural facades 
and other figures, whose details are often so well 
preserved as to appear but just chiselled, while 
the effect is wonderfully heightened by the bril- 
liant variegated colours of the rock, where red, 
purple, yellow, sky-blue, black, and white are 
seen in distinct layers. (Diod. ii. 48, xix. 97 ; 
Strab. p. 779; Plin. vi. 144.) These ruins are 
chiefly of the Roman period, when Petra had 
become an important city as a centre of the 
caravan traffic of the Nabathaeans. At the 
time of Augustus, as Strabo learnt from a friend 
who had resided there, it contained many 
Romans and other foreigners, and was governed 
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by a native print# It had maintained its in- 
dependence against the Greek kings of Syria, 
ana retained it under the Romans, till the time 
of Trajan, by whose lieutenant, A. Cornelius 
Palma, it was taken (Dio Cass, lxviii. 14). It 
was the chief city of Arabia Petraea, and under 
the later empire it was the capital of Palaestina 
Tertia. [See p. 96, b.] 

H. PetrSIus, a man of great military experi- 
ence, is first mentioned in a. c. 62, when he 
served as legatus to the proconsul C. Antonius, 
and commanded the army in the battle in which 
Catiline perished (Sail. Cat. 69, 60). He be- 
longed to the aristocratical party, and in 55 lie 
was sent into Spain along with L. Afranius as 
legatus of Pompey, to whom the provinces of 
the two Spains had beeu granted. Soon after 
the commencement of the Civil war in 49, Caesar 
defeated Afranius and Petreius in Spain, where- 
upon the latter joined Pompey in Greece. After 
the loss of the battle of Pharsalia (48) Petreius 
crossed over to Africa, and took an active part 
in the campaign in 46, which was brought to an 
end by the defeat of the Pompeian army at the 
battle of Thapsus. Petreius then fled with 
Juba, and, despairing of safety, they fell by each ! 
other’s hands. (Caes. B. C. i. 88, 68 ; Bell. Afr. \ 
18, 91 ; App. B. C. ii. 42,95, 100 ; Suet. Jnl. 75.) 1 

Petrdooni, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, in 
the modern Pirigora. Their country contained 
iron-mines, and their chief town was Vesunna 
(Pirigueux). (Caes. B. G. vii. 75 ; Plin. iv. 109.) 

Petrdnlus, C., or T., surnamed Arbiter, an 
accomplished voluptuary at the court of Nero. 
He was one of the chosen companions of Nero, 
and was regarded as director-in-chief of the 
imperial pleasures, the judge whose decision 
upon the merits of any proposed scheme 
of enjoyment was held as final ( Elegantiae 
arbiter). The influence thus acquired excited 
the jealous suspicions of Tigellinus : he was 
accused of treason, and, believing that de- 
struction was inevitable, he resolved to die 
as he had lived, and to excite admiration by 
the frivolous eccentricity of his end. Having 
caused hiB Veins to be opened, he from time to 
time arrested the flow of blood by the applica- 
tion of bandages. During the intervals he con- 
versed with his friends, and even showed him- 
self in the public streets of Cumae, where these 
events took place ; so that at laBt, when he sank 
from exhaustion, his death (a. d. 66), although 
compulsory, appeared to be the result of natural 
and gradual decay. He is said to have des- 
patched in his last moments a sealed document 
to the emperor, taunting him with his brutal ex- 
cesses. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 18, 19; Plin. xxxvii. 20.)—* 
There is little reason to doubt (though some 
critics have disputed it) that this Petronius was 
the author of a work bearing the title Petronii 
Arbitri Satyricon , which is a sort of charac- 
ter-novel, composed of a series of fragments, 
chiefly in prose, but interspered with numerous 
pieces of poetry, and therefore in form is a 
Satira Memppea [Diet, of Ant . art. 8atira\. It 
was originally in twenty books, of which parts 
of books xv. and xvi. remain, in which the adven- 
tures of a certain Enoolpius and his companions 
in the S. of Italy, chiefly in Naples or its envi- 
rons, are made a vehicle for exposing the false 
taste and vices of the age. Unfortunately the 
vices of the personages introduced are depicted 
with such fidelity that we axe perpetually dis- 
gusted by the obsoenity of tne descriptions. 
The longest seotion is generally known as the 
jumper of TrimaMio, presenting us with a 
detailed acoount of a fantastic banquet, such as 
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: the gourmands of the empire were wont to ex- 
| hibit, given by a rich parvenu. The great lite- 
rary ability of the author is seen in his skilful 
drawing of the characters, who preserve their 
| appropriate manner of speech ; in the wit and 
humour of the dialogue, and in his power of 
giving a vivid, though generally most unattrac- 
tive, picture of the manners of the age. The 
metrical parts are intended as parodies. The 
best edition is by Biicheler, Berl. 1862 (a smaller 
edition, 1882). The Supper of Trimalchio is 
edited separately, with a German translation, 
by Friedlander, 1892. 

Pence (UfVKrj : Piczina) t an island in MoeBia 
Inferior formed by the two southern mouths of 
the Danube, of which the most southernly was 
also called Peuce, but more commonly the Sacred 
Mouth. This island was said by the ancients 
to be as large as Rhodes. It was inhabited by 
the Peuclni, who were a trike of the Bastarnae, 
and took their name from the island. (Strab. p. 
105 ; Ptol. iii. 10, 2.) 

PeucSla, Feuceladtis(ricuKcAa, YIcvkcKo&tis: 
Pekheli or Pakholi ), a city and district in the 
NW. of India intra Gangern, between the rivers 
! Indus and Suastus (Strab. p. 698 ; Arrian, hid. 1). 

Peucestas (IleviceVTas), a Macedonian, and a 
distinguished officer of Alexander the Great. 
He had the chief share in saving the life of 
Alexander in the assault on the city of the Malli 
in India, and was afterwards appointed by the 
king to the satrapy of Persia. In the division 
of the provinces after the death of Alexander 
(b.c. 828) he obtained the renewal of his govern- 
ment of Persia. He fought on the side of Eu- 
menes against Antigonus (817-816), but dis- 
played insubordination in these campaigns. 
Upon the surrender of Eumenes by the Argyr- 
aspids, Peucestas fell into the hands of Anti- 
gonus, who deprived him of his satrapy. (Arrian, 
An. vi. 9-80, vii. 28 ; Diod, xix. 44-48.) 

Peucdtla. [Apulia.] 

Peuclni. [Peuce.] 

Phaolum (♦ dtciov : &axievs : A lifnka), a moun- 
tain fortress of Thessaly in the district Hesti- 
aeotis on the right bank of the Peiteus, NE. of 
Limnaea (Thuc. iv. 78 ; Liv. xxxii. 18). 

Phacusa (Kesem or Pa-kesem, in O. T. 
Goshen ; Fakooe) was a sacred town of the god 
Supt—Horus, and therefore called Pe-Supt. 
Under the Ptolemies it was an emporium for 
Asiatic trade (Strab. p. 805). 

PhaeuSM (+aKovar<ra; Fecueea), one of the 
Sporades (Plin. iv. 68). 

Phaea (tcucQ, the name of the sow of Crom- 
myon in Megaris, which ravaged the neighbour- 
hood, and was slain by Theseus (Plut. Thee. 9). 

Phae&ces (taicuces, taly/ecr), a fabulous people 
immortalised by the Odyssey, who inhabited the 
island Soheria (Jyepfa), situated at the extreme 
western part of tne earth, and who were go- 
verned by king Aloinous. [Alcinoub.] They 
are described by Homer as a people fond of the 
feast, the lyre, and the dance, and hence their 
name passed into a proverb to indicate persons 
of luxurious and sensual habits. Thus a glutton 
is called Phaeax by Horace (Ep. 1. 15, 24).-— 
The ancients identified the Homeric Soheria 
with Corcyra. [See p. 249, b]. 

Phaeax (Mag, an Athenian orator and 
statesman, a contemporary and rival of Nioias 
and Aloibiades (Plut. Ale. 18). In 422 b. c. he 
went on an embassy to Sicily and Italy (Thua 
v. 4, 5). Some critics maintain that the extant 
speech against Alcibiades, commonly attributed 
to Andooides, was written by Phaeax. The 
internal evidence is, however, against its being 
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the work of any contemporary author, whether 
Phae&x or Andocides, and it is held with prob- 
ability by recent critics that it was the work of 
a later sophist. 

Phaedon (*o/$«i'), a Greek philosopher, was 
a native of Elis, and of high birth, but was 
taken prisoner, probably about b.c. 400, and was 
brought to Athens. It is said that he ran away 
from his master to Socrates, and was ransomed 
by one of the friends of the latter. Phaedon 
was present at the death of Socrates, while he 
was still quite a youth. He appears to have 
lived in Athens some time after the death of 
Socrates, and then returned to Elis, where he 
became the founder of a school of philosophy. 
He was succeeded by Plistanus, after whom the 
Elean school was merged in the Eretrian (I)iog. 
Laert. ii. 105; Gell. li. 18). The dialogue of 
Plato which contains an account of the death 
of Socrates bears the name of Phaedon. 

Phaedra (*o(5pa), daughter of Minos by Pasi- 
phae or Crete, and the wife of Theseus. She 
was the stepmother of Hippolytus, the son of 
Theseus, with whom she fell in love ; but having 
been repulsed by Hippolytus, she accused him 
to Theseus of having attempted her dishonour. 
After the death of Hippolytus, his innocence 
became known to his father, and Phaedra made 
away with herself. For details see Hippolytus. 

Phaedri&des. [Parnassus.] 

Phaedrlas (*ai8p(as), a town in the S. of Ar- 
cadia, SW. of Megalopolis, fifteen stadia from 
the Messenian frontier. 

Phaedrus (4>aTSpos) . 1. An Epicurean phi- 
losopher, and the president of the Epicurean 
school during Cicero's residence in Athens, b.c. 
80. He died in 70, and was succeeded by Patron. 
(Cic. de Fin. i. 6 , 16, ad Fam. xiii. 1 , ad Att. 
xiii. 89.) He was the author of a work on the 
gods (Ilep) 0twv) } of which an interesting frag- 
ment was discovered at Herculaneum in 1806, 
and published by Petersen, Hamb. 1888. Cicero 
was largely indebted to this work for the mate- 
rials of the first book of the De Natura Deorum. 
—2. The Latin Fabulist, of whom we know 
nothing but what is collected or inferred from 
his fables. He was originally a slave, and was 
brought from Thrace, apparently from Pieria 
(iii. Frol. 17), to Borne, where he learned the 
Latin language. As the title of his work is 
Phaedri Aug. Liberii Fabulae Aesopiae, we 
must conclude that he had belonged to Augustus, 
who manumitted him. Under Tiberius he ap- 
pears to have undergone some persecution from 
Sejanus (ib. 84). The fables extant under the 
name of Phaedrus are ninety- seven in number, 
written in iambic verse, and distributed into five 
books, and probably an abridgment of a larger 
collection. Most of the fables are, no doubt, 
renderings of old fables from Greek or other 
sources, known as ‘ Aesopian.’ [Aebopus ; 
Babbius.] Many of the fables, however, refer 
to contemporary events and names (e.g. iii. 10) ; 
and Phaedrus himself, in the prologue to the 
fifth book, intimates that he had often used the 
name of Aesop only to recommend his verses. 
The expression is generally clear and concise, 
and the language, with some few exceptions, 
mire and correct, aB we should expect from a 
Roman writer of the Augustan age. — There is 
also another collection of thirty-two fables, en- 
titled Epitome Fabularum , which was first 
published at Naples, in 1809, by Cassitti. This 
appears to have been another abridgment of 
the original collection, and adds thirty fables 
which are not transmitted in the MRS. which 
give the five books of Phaedrus. They are 
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printed as an appendix to the tables of Phaedrus. 
It cannot be asserted positively that they are 
by Phaedrus, but they are in his manner. A 
prose version of the fables of Phaedrus by a 
writer of the tenth century who oalled himself 
Romulus supplies paraphrases of several fables 
which appear in neither of the above-mentioned 
collections. — Editions of Phaedrus by Pithoeus, 
Autun, 1596 ; Bentley, 1726 ; L. Miiller, 1868 ; 
Riese, 1885. 

PhaenarStd. [Socrates.] 

Phaenias. [Phanias.] 

Phaestus (taurrds : Marios). 1. A town in 
the S. of Crete near Gortyna, twenty stadia 
from the sea, with a port-town Matala or 
Matalia, said to have been built by Phaestus, 



Coin of Phaestiu in Crete (about 400 B.c.). 

Obv., Hercules fighting the hydra : the erab at hie feet; 
rev., CAUTION ; the bull of the story of Europe. 

son of Heracles, who came from Sicyon to 
Crete (Paus. ii. 6, 7). It is mentioned by 
Homer (II. ii. 648). According to other ac- 
counts Minos formed the town from a collection 
of villages (Diod. v. 78 ; Strab. p. 479). It was 
destroyed by Gortyna. It was the birthplace 
of Epimenides, and its inhabitants were cele- 
brated for their wit and sarcasm (Athen. p. 
261).— ■ 2. A town of Thessaly in the district 
ThessaliotiB (Liv. xxxvi. 16). 

Ph&dthon (QaiOvv), that is, ‘ the shining,’ 
occurs in Homer as an epithet of Helios (the 
Sun), and is used by later writers as a proper 
name for Helios (II. xi. 784 ; Ap. Rh. iv. 1286; 
Verg. Aen. v. 105); but it is more commonly 
known as the name of a son of Helios by 
the Oceanid Clymene, the wife of Merops, 
or a son of Helios by Prote, or, lastly, 
a son of Helios by the nymph Rhode or 
Rhodos (Hyg. Fab. 184; Tzetz. Chil. iv. 187). 
The story of Phaethon is most fully described 
by Ovid (Met. i. 751— ii. 400) and by Nonnus 
(Dionys. xxxviii. 98), but it is earlier than the 
great Attic tragedians, for it formed the subject 
of the Heliadee of Aeschylus and the Phaethon 
of Euripides, of both which plays some frag- 
ments remain. He received the significant 
name of Phaethon from his father, and was 
afterwards presumptuous enough to re- 
quest his father to allow him for one day 
to drive the chariot of the sun across the 
heavens. Helios was induoed by the entreaties 
of his son and of Clymene to yield, but the 
youth being too weak to check the horses, they 
rushed out of their usual track, and came bo 
near the earth as almost to set it on fire. 
Thereupon Zeus killed him with a flash of 
lightning, and hurled him down into the river 
Eridanus. His kinsman Cvonus became a 
swan ; his sisters, the HeUadae or Phaethon - 
Hades , who had yoked the horses to the 
chariot, were changed into poplars and their 
tears into amber. [Heliadae.J In the original 
mythology Phaethon was the sun himself and 
the myth probably grew from the observation 
of the hot noon-day sun sinking rapidly to the 
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Eridanus, star of the extreme west, and Phthiotis in Thessaly on the Sinus Maliacus, 
from an attempt also to explain the difference served as the harbour of Lama, 
between the white races and the Aethiopians. Ph&l&ris (tdkapis), ruler of Agrigentum in 
The fall of Phaethon from his quadriga is Sicily, has obtained a proverbial celebrity as a 



PhMthon. (From a reliaf on a saroophagoa. Zannoni, Gal. di Firenze, aarla 4, vol. II.) 


represented in more than one ancient relief : cruel and inhuman tyrant ; but we have little 
the figures of his guide Phosphorus, of his ! real knowledge of his life and history. His 
mother Clymene, of the river-god Eridanus reign probably began about B.c. 570, and is said 
and of Cycnus are introduced. i to nave lasted sixteen years. He was a native 

Phaethonti&des. [Heliadae.] I of Agrigentum, and appears to have been 

Phaethfisa. [Heliadae.] raised by his fellow-citizens to some high office 

Phagres {*dy^qs : Orfan or Or f ana), an ! in the state, of which he afterwards availed 
ancient and fortified town of the PierianB in 1 himself to assume a despotic authority (Ar. 
Macedonia at the foot of Mount Pangaeon Bhet. ii. 20, Pol. v. 10). He was engaged in 
(Hdt. vii. 112 ; Thuc. ii. 99 ; Strab. p. 881). frequent wars with his neighbours, and ex- 
Ph&laeous (*eU<w#cos). 1. Son of Onom- . tended his power and dominion on all sides, 
archus, succeeded his uncle Phayllus as leader , though more frequently by stratagem than by 
of the Phocians in the Sacred war, b.c. 851. In j open force. He perished by a sudden outbreak 
order to secure his own safety, he concluded a of the popular fury, in which it appears that 
treaty with Philip, by which he was allowed to , Telemachus, the ancestor of Tlieron, must have 
withdraw into the Peloponnesus with a body of ■ borne a conspicuous part (Diod. Fr. p. 25 ; Cic. 
8000 mercenaries, leaving the unhappy Pho- , Off. ii. 7, 26 ; Tzetz. Chil. v. 966). No circum- 
cians to their fate, 846. (Diod. xvi. 88-59 ; Paus. ! stanoe connected with Plialaris is more cele- 
x. 2, 7.) Phslaecus now assumed the part of a 1 brated than the brazen bull in which he is said 
mere leader of mercenary troops, in which 1 to have burnt alive the victims of his cruelty, 
character we find him engaging in various and of which we are told that he made the first 
enterprises. He was slain at the siege of experiment upon its inventor Perillus. This 
Cydonia in Crete (Diod. xvi. 68). — 2. A lyric latter Btory has much the air of an invention of 
and epigrammatic poet ot Alexandria, some of later times ; but the fame of this oelebrated 
whose epigrams are preserved in the Greek engine of torture was inseparably associated 
Anthology. The hendeoasyllabic metre which with the name of Phalaris as early as the time 
he especially used is sometimes called Phalae - of Pindar. (Pind. Pyth. i. 185 ; cf. Diod. xiii. 
cion. (Athen. p. 440 ; Terentian. p. 2440.) 90 ; Pol. xii. 25.) Pindar also speaks of 

Phalaeilae (QaAcutrlai), a town in Arcadia, S. Phalaris himself in terms which clearly prove 
of Megalopolis on the road to Sparta, twenty that his reputation as a barbarous tyrant was 
stadia from the Laconian frontier (Paus. viii. then already fully established, and all subse- 
85, 8). quent writers, until a very late period, allude to 

Phalanna Hkttawa: *a\avvaios : Karad - him in terms of similar import. But in the 
joli), a town ox the Perrhaebi in the Thessalian later ages of Greek literature, there appears to 
district of Hestiaeotis on the left bank of the have existed or arisen a totally different tradi- 
PeneuB, not far from Tempo (Strab. p. 440; tion concerning Phalaris, which represented 
Liv. xlii. 54). him as a man of a naturally mild ana humane 

Phftlanthus (QdAayOos), son ot Aracus, was disposition, and only forced mto acts of severity 
one of the Laoedaemonian Partheniae, or the or occasional cruelty by the pressure of cir- 
off spring of some marriages with slaves, which cumstanoes and the maohinationsof his enemies, 
the neoessity of the first Messenian war He appears at the same time as an admirer of 
had induced the Spartans to permit. [See literature and philosophy, and the patron of 
Diet, of Antiq. art. Partheniae] As the men of letters. Such is the aspect under 
Parthexuae were looked down upon by their which his character is presented to us in two 
fellow-citizens, they formed a conspiracy under declamations ascribed to Lucian, and still more 
Phalanthus, against the government. Their strikingly in the well-known epistles which 
design having been detected, they went to bear the name of Phalaris himself. These 
Italy under the guidance of Phalanthus, and epistles are now remembered chiefly on account 
founded the city of Tarentum, about b.o. 708. of the literary controversy to which they gave 
Phalanthus was afterwards driven out from rise, and the masterly dissertation in which 
Tarentum by a sedition, and ended his days at Bentley exposed their spurionaness. They 
Brundisium. (Strab. pp. 278, 282 ; Ar. Pol. v. are evidently the composition of some sophist ; 
7 ; Paus. x. 10; Hor. Oa. ii. A) though the period at which this forgery was 

Phal&ra (rA ftU apa: ♦oAaptfo), a town of composed cannot be determined. The first 
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author who refers to them is Stobaeus. Edited as he is cited by Dionysius of HaHoamasstU 
by Schaefer, Lips. 1898 j Heroher, 1878. (Dionys. i. 61 ; Pint. Them, 18, dm, 19.) 

Fhalarium (GaXdpiov), a fortress named Phanote ( Oardhiki ), a fortified town of 
. after Phalaris near the S. coast of Sicily, Epirus in Chaonia near the Illyrian frontier 
situated on a hill forty stadia E. of the river (Liv. zliii. 28 ; Pol. zzvii. 14). 

Himera (Diod. xix. 118). Fh&6n (Gduv), a boatman at Mytilene, is said 

Fhalasama (rh GaXdtrapya), a town on the to have been originally an ugly old man ; but 
NW. coast of Crete (Strab. p. 574). in consequence of his carrying Aphrodite across 

FhalSrum (Gd\ypov : Ga\ypevs), the moBt the sea without accepting payment, the goddess 
easterly of the harbours of Athens, and the one gave him youth and beauty (Ael. V.H. zii. 18 ; 
chiefly used by the Athenians before the Persian P&laeph. 49; Lucian, Vial. Mart. 9). After 
wars. [See Pirabus, and plan on p. 142.] this Sappho is said to have fallen in love with 

Fhalorla (*a Xwpia), a fortified town of him, and to have leaped from the Leucadian 
Thessaly in Hestiaeotis, N. of Tricca on the rock when he Blighted her. [Sappho.] For the 
left bank of the Peneus (Liv. zxzii. 15). possible origin of this story, see Leucas. 

Ph&nae (Gdyat, y Zavala &Kpa : C. Mastic o ), Ph&rae (Gaped or Gijpai). 1. (Gapaicvs or 

the S. point of the island of Chios, celebrated *o peris), an ancient town in the W. part of 
for its temple of Apollo, and for its excellent Achaea, and one of the twelve Achaean citiee, 
wine (Strab. p. C46). was situated on the river Pierus, seventy stadia 

Phanagona (GavaySpfia, and other forms : from the sea and 150 from Patrae. It was one 
Phanagori , Ru., near Taman , on the E. side of of the states which took an active part in reviv- 
the Straits of Kaff a), a Greek city, founded by I ing the Achaean League in b.c. 281. Augustus 
a colony of Teians under Phanagoras, on the J included it in the territory of Patrae. (Hdt. i. 
Asiatic coast of the Cimmerian Bosporus. It , 145 ; Strab. p. 888 ; Paus. vii. 22, 1.) — 2. (Gapal- 
became the great emporium for all the traffic rys, Gapaidrys, Gapdrys : Kalamata ), an 1 an- 
between the coasts of the Palus Maeotis and cient town in Messenia mentioned by Homer, 
the countries on the S. side of the Caucasus, on the river Nedon, near the frontiers of La^ 
and was chosen by the kings of Bosporus as conia, and about six miles from the sea. In 
their capital in Asia. (Strab. p. 495 ; Ptol. v. 9, b.c. 180 Pharae joined the Achaean League 
6 ; App. Mithr. 108.) It had a temple of together with the towns of Thuria and Abia. 
Aphrodite, and its neighbourhood was rich in It was annexed by Augustus to Laconia. (Tl. 
olive yards. In the sixth century ot our era, it v. 548, ix. 151 ; Strab. p. 888 ; Pans. iv. 80, 
was destroyed by the surrounding barbarians. 2.) — 3. Originally Pharis (Gdpis : Gaplrys , 
(Procop. B. O. iv. 6.) Gapidrys), a town in Laconia in the valley of 

Fhanaroea (Gavdpoia), a great plain of the Eurotas, S. of Sparta (Paus. iii. 20, 3). 
Pontus in Asia Minor, enclosed by the moun- Pharbaethus (Gdp&aiBos : Horbeyt ? Ru.). 
tain chains of Paryadres on the E., and Lithrus the capital of the Nomos Pharbaethites in 
and Ophlimus on the W., was the moBt fertile Lower Egypt, lay S. of Tanis, on the W. side 
part of Pontus (Strab. pp. 78, 547, 556). | of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile (Hdt. ii. 

Fhanlas or Fhaenlas (Gavlas, Gcuvlas), of 166 ; Strab. p. 802). 

Eresos in Lesbos, a distinguished Peripatetic Pharc&d6n (GapKa&dv), a town of Thessaly, 
philosopher, the immediate disciple of Aristotle, in the E. part ot Hestiaeotis (Strab. p. 488). 
and the contemporary, fellow-citisen, and Ph&ris. [Pharae, No. 8.] 
friend of Theophrastus. He flourished about Ph&rm&cuss&e (Gappaicov treat). 1. Two small 
b.c. 886. Phanias does not seem to have islands off the coast of Attica, near Salamis, in 
founded a distinct school of his own, but he the bay of Eleusis (Strab. p. 895), now called 
was a most diligent writer upon every depart- Kyraahes or Megali and Mikri Kyra : on one 
ment of philosophy, as it was studied by the of them wap shown the tomb ot Circe. — 2. 
Peripatetics, especially logic, physics, history, Ph&rmacusa ( GapK/uucovtra : Pharmakonisi ), 
and literature. His works, all of which are an island off the coast of Asia Minor, 120 
lost, are quoted by later writers. One of his stadia from Miletus, where king Attains died, 
works most frequently cited was a sort of and where Julius Caesar was taken prisoner by 
chronicle of hiB native city, bearing the title of pirates (Suet. Jul. 4 ; Plut. Caes.). 

Tlpvrdveis 'Epdffiot. (Strab. p. 618; Plut. Sol. Ph&rnab&lUl (Gapvdf}aCos) } *on ofPharnaces, 
14, 82, Them. 7, 78 ; Athen. p. 388 ; Suid. s. v.) succeeded his father as satrap of the Persian 
Phanfteles (GayoicXys), one of the best of the provinces near the Hellespont. In B.c. 411 and 
later Greek elegiac poet^ probably lived in the the following years, he rendered active assist- 
time of Philip and Alexander the Great. He ance to the Lacedaemonians in their war 
seems only to have written one poem, which against the Athenians. (Thuc. viii. 6, 8, 89, 99- 
was entitled V E pants I) Ka\ol (Plut. Synvp. p. 109; Xen. Hell. i. 1-8; Diod.xiii. 49-68.) When 
671; Athen. p. 608). The work was upon Dercyllidas, and subsequently Agesilaus, passed 
paederastia ; but the subject was so treated over into Asia to protect the Asiatic Greeks 
ae to exhibit the retribution which fell upon against the Persian power, we find PharnabasuB 
those who addicted themselves to the practice, connecting himself with Conon to resist the 
We still possess a considerable fragment from Lacedaemonians. In 874 Phamabazus invaded 
the opening of the poem, which describes the Egypt in coBsunction with Iphicrates, but the 
love of Orpheus for Calais, and the vengeance expedition foiled, chiefly through the dilatory 
taken upon him by the Thracian women. — The proceedings and the excessive caution of Phar- 
fragments of Phanocles are edited by Bach, nabazus. [Iphicrates.] The character of 
with those of Hermesianax and Philetas, Halis Phamabazus is distinguished by generosity and 
Bax. 1829 ; and by Schneidewin, Delect. PoSs. openness. He has been oharged with the 
Oraec. p. 158. murder of Alcibiades ; but the latter probably 

FhmaodSmus (GarStnuos), the author of one fell by the hands of others. [Alcibiades.] 
of those works on the legends and antiquities Fharnkoei (Gaovdicys). 1. King of Pontus, 
of Attica known under the name of Atthides. was the son of Mithridates IV., whom he suo- 
Bjs age and birthplace are uncertain, but we ceeded on the throne, about b.c. 190. He 
know that he lived before the time of Augustus, carried on war for some years with Eumenes, 
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king Pefgamus, and Ariarathefl, king of 
Cappadocia, but was obliged to conclude with 
them a disadvantageous peace in 179. The 
year of hie death is uncertain ; it is placed by 
oonjecture in 156. (Pol. xxv, 2, xxvi. 6, xxvii. 
15 ; Strab. p. 546.)— 4k King of Pontus, or more 
properly of the Bosporus, was the son of Mith- 
ridates the Groat, whom he compelled to put 
an end to his life in 68. [Mithridates VI.] 
After the death of his father, Phamaces has* 
tened to make his submission to Pompey, who 
granted him the kingdom of the Bosporus, with 
the titles of friend and ally of the Roman 
people. In the Civil war between Caesar and 
Pompey, Pharnaces seized the opportunity to 
reinstate himself in his father’s dominions, and 
made himself master of the whole of Colchis 
and the lesser Armenia. He defeated Domi- 
tius Calvinus, the lieutenant of Caesar in Asia, 
but was shortly afterwards defeated by Caesar 
himself in a decisive action near Zela (47). The 
battle was gained with such ease by Caesar 
that he informed the senate of his victory by 
the words, Veni, vidi , vici (App. Mithr. 110- 
120; Dio Cass. xlii. 45; Bell. Alex. G5-77). In 
the course of the same year, Pharnaces was 
again defeated, and was slain by A sander, one 
of his generals. [A sander.] 

Phamacla (4>a pvcuda: Kheresoun or Kera- 
sunda ), a flourishing city of Asia Minor, on the 
coast of Pontus Polemoniacus, was built near 
(some think, on) the site of Cerasus, probably 
by Phamaces, the grandfather of Mithridates 
the Great, and peopled by the transference to 
it of the inhabitants of Cotyora. It had a large 
commerce and extensive fisheries; and in its 
neighbourhood were the iron mines of the 
Chalybes. It was strongly fortified, and was 
used by Mithridates, in the war with Rome, for 
the place of refuge of hiB harem. (Strab. pp. 
548-551 ; Plut. Lucull. 18 ; Arrian, Peripl. 
Pont Eux. p. 17.) 

Ph&rs&lua (4>dp<raAos, Ion. Qdp<nj\of : *ap<rd- 
\i os : Pharsa or Feraala ), a town in Thessaly 
in the district ThessaliotiB, not far from the 
frontiers of Phthiotis, W. of the river Enipeus, 
and on the N. slope of Mt. Narthacius. It was 
divided into an old and a new city, and contained 



Coin of Phamlus (4th oont. B.o.). 


Oto.. head of Athens : rev., *apx; Th— alien horseman; 
below, tiamanto (backwards), probably the engraver ' a 


a strongly fortified acropolis (Strab. pp. 481- 
484 ; Liv. xliv. 1). In its neighbor tliood, NE. 
of the town and on the other side of the 
Enipeus, was a celebrated temple of Thetis, 
called Thetidium. Near Pharsalus was fought 
the decisive battle between Caesar and Pompey, 
b.o. 48, which made Caesar master of the Ro- 
man world. It is frequently called the battle 
of Phars&lla, which was the name of the terri- 
tory of the town. 

Phirus (idpoi). 1. (Pharos or Baudhat-el- 
tin, i.e. Fig-garden), a small island off the 
Mediterranean coast of Egypt, mentioned by 
Homer, who describes it as a whole day’s sail 
distant from Aegyptus. meaning, prob- 
ably, not Egypt itself, but the river Nile. 
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(Od. iv. 856.) When Alexander the Great 
planned the city of Alexandria, on the coast 
opposite to Pharos, he caused the island to 
be united to the coast by a mole seven stadia 
in length, thus forming the two harbours 
of the city. [Alexandria.] The island was 
chiefly famous for the lofty tower built upon it 
by Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, for a lighthouse, 
whence the name of pharua was applied to all 
similar structures. The island was well peo- 
pled, according to Julius Caesar, but soon after- 
wards Strabo tells us that it was inhabited only 
by a few fishermen (Strab. p. 791).— & ( Leaina 
or Hvar), an island of the Adriatic, off the 
coast of Dalmatia, E. of Issa, with a Greek 
city of the same name (Oivita Vecehia, Ru.), 
which was taken and destroyed by the Romans 
under Aemilius Paulns, but probably rebuilt, 
as it is mentioned by Ptolemy under the name 
of Pharia (Pol. ii. 11, iii. 16; Strab. p. 815). 

Pharfisll (Qapovfftoi), a people in the interior 
(probably near the W. coast) of N. Africa, who 
carried on a considerable traffic with Mauretania 
(Strab. pp. 181, 828 ; Ptol. iv. 6, 17). 

PhasaSlis (QouraviKis: prob. Ain-el-Fuaail), 
a city of Palestine, in the valley of the Jordan, 
N. of Jericho, built by Herod the Great (Jos. 
Ant. xvi. 5, 2). 

Phaselis (♦ a<rrj\is , ^atrri\lrr}s : Telerova , 
Ru.), an important seaport town of Lycia, near 
the borders of Pamphylia, stood on the gulf of 
Pamphylia, at the foot of Mt. Solyma, in a 
narrow pass between the mountains and the 
! sea. It was founded by Dorian colonists, and 
! from its position, and itB command of three 
fine harbours, it soon gained an extensive com- 
merce (Hdt. ii. 178 ; Strab. p. 667). It did not 
belong to the Lycian confederacy, but had an 
independent government of its own. It became 



Coin of PhfcMlia in Lyela (6th eent. B.O.). 

Obv ., prow of galley in the shape of a boar’s head; rev., 
•ax, stem of galley in lnonse square. 


afterwards the head-quarters of the pirates who 
infested the S. coasts of Asia Minor, and was 
therefore destroyed by P. Servilius Isauricus 
(Cic. Verr. iv. 10, 21 ; Eutrop. vi. 8) ; and though 
the city was restored, it never recovered its 
importance. Phaselis is said to have been the 
place at which the light quick vessels called 
<pd(rr]\oi were first built, and the figure of such 
a ship appears on its coins. 

Phasif (♦Sens). 1. (Pag or Bioni), a re- 
nowned river of the anoient world, rose in the 
Mosohici M. (or according to some in the Cau- 
casus, where, in fact, its chief tributaries rise), 
and flowed westward through the plain of 
Colchis into the E. end of the Pontus Euxinus 
(Black Sea), after receiving several affiuents, 
the chief of which were the Glauous and the 
Rion : the name of the latter was sometimes 
transferred, as it now is, to the main river. It 
waB navigable about thirty-eight miles above 
its mouth for large vessels, and for small ones 
further up, as far as Sarapana ( Sharapan ), 
whence goods were conveyed in four days across 
the Moschici M. to the river Cyrus, and so to 
the Caspian. It was spanned by 190 bridges, 
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Alomaeon after ha had killed his mother, and 
gave him his daughter Alphesiboea in marriage. 
Alomaeon presented Alphesiboea with the oele- 
brated necklace and peplos of Harmonia: but 
when Alomaeon afterwards wished to obtain 
them again for hU new wife Callixrhoe, he was 
murdered by the sonB of Phegeus, by their 
father's command. Phegeus was himself subse- 
quently put to death by the sons of Alomaeon. 
For details see Alchaeon. 

Phallus (foAA os or foAA 6s : foAAirfp : Ru 
near Saaret), an inland city of Lycia, on a 
mountain between Xanthus and Antiphellus ; the 
latter having been at first the port of Phellus, 
but afterwards eclipsing it (Stab. p. 666). 
Phellfisa, a small island near Lesbos. 
FhSmius (Hifjuos), a celebrated minstrel, son 
of Terpius, who entertained with his song the 
suitors in the palace of OdysBeus in Ithaca 
(Od. i. 154). 

Ph§m5n66(&7/4oy<fo7) , a mythical Greek poetess 
of«the ante-Homeric period, was said to have 
been the daughter of Apollo, and his first 
phon's application of the name Phasis to the priestess at Delphi, and the inventor of the 
river Arazes in Armenia (Anab. iv. 6).— 2. hexameter verse. There were poems which 
Near the mouth of the river, on its S. side, was went under the name of Phexnonoe, like the old 
a town of the same name, founded and fortified religious poems which were ascribed to Orpheus, 
by the Milesians as an emporium for their com- ! Musaeus, and the other mythological bards. 


and had many towns upon its banks. Its 
waters were celebrated for their purity and for 
various other supposed qualities, some of a very 
marvellous nature ; but it was most famous in 
connexion with the story of the Argonautic 
expedition. [Abgonautae.] Some of the early 
geographers made it the boundary between 
Europe and Asia (Strab. p. 497 ; Hdt. iv. 40) ; 
it was afterwards the NE. limit of the kingdom 
of Pontus, and under the Romans it was re- 

£ rded as the N. frontier of their empire in W. 

la. Another notable circumstance connected 
with it is that it has given name to the pheasant 
(phasianus, (jxuriavis, aaoruunicbs 6pins), which 
is said to have been first brought to Greece 
from its banks, where the bird is still found in 
great numbers (Mart. iii. 57, 16 Plin. x. 182). 
— When the geography of these regions was 
comparatively unknown, it was natural that 
there should oe a doubt as to the identification 
of oertain celebrated names ; and thus the name 
Phasis, like Araxes, is applied to different rivers. 
The most important of these variations is Xeno- 


merce, and used under the kings of Pontus, 
and under the Romans, as a frontier fort, and 
now a Russian fortified station, under the name 
of Pati . Some identify it with Sebastopolis, 
but most likely incorrectly. (Stab. pp. 498, 
500: Ptol. v. 10, 2.) 

Phavorlnus. [Favobinus.] 

Phayllus (4>dvAAos). 1. A celebrated athlete 
of Crotona, who had thrice gained the victory 
at the Pythian games. He fought at the battle 
of Salamis, b.c. 480, in a ship fitted out at his 
own expense. (Hdt. viii. 47; Pans. x. 9, 2; 
Pint. Alex. 84.) He is said to have cleared 
fifty-five feet in jumping ( Anth . Pal. ii. p. 851 ; 
Smd. s.v.). It is suggested that (if true at all) 
it may have been by the ‘ hop, step, and jump.’ 
[Diet, of Ant. art. Pentathlum..]r~2. A Pho- 
cian, brother of OnomarchuB, whom he suc- 
ceeded as general of the Phocians in the Sacred 
war, 852. He died in the following year, after 
a long and painful illness. PhayllUB made use 
of the sacred treasures of Delphi with a far 
more lavish hand than either of his brothers, 
and he is accused of bestowing the consecrated 
ornaments upon his wife and mistresses. (Diod. 
xvi. 85-88, 61 ; Paus. x. 2, 6.) 

Phaiania ( Feeean ), a district of Libya In- 
terior. [Garamantbs.] 

Phaiemon (QafapAv : prob. Marsiwan ), a 
city of Pontus in Asia Minor, NW. of Amasia, 
and the capital of the W. district of Pontus, 
ealled Phazemonitis i+aftpoviTis), which lay 
on the E. side of the Halys, S. of Gazelonitis, 
and was celebrated for its warm mineral springs. 
Pompey changed the name of the city to Nee- 
polis, and the district was called Neapolltis: 
but these names seem to have been soon 
dropped. (Stab. pp. 558, 560.) 

Foes (fold, foe, fo« l : foouoj), a town on 
the frontiers of Elis and Pisatis, with a harbour 
situated on a promontory of the same name, 
and on the river Iardanus. In front of the 
harbour was a small island called Pheas (fofor). 
(II. vii. 185 ; Od. xi. 297 ; Stab. p. 850.) 

Pheca er Pheosdum, a fortress in Thessaly in 
the district Hestiaeotis (Liv. xxxi. 41, xxxii. 14). 

Fhigtui (foryttfs), king of Psophis in Arcadia, 
father of Alphesiboea or Arsinoe, of Pronous and 
e, or of Temenus and Axiom He purified 


(Pans. x. 5, 7, x. 6, 7 ; Strab. p. 419} 

Ph5n8ui(foi'cosorfoi'c<fc: fovedrqs: Fonia ), 
a town in the NE. of Arcadia, at the foot of Mt. 
Cyllene, and on the river Aroanius. Its territory 
waB called Fhene&tii (fovtonj). There were 
extensive marshes in the neighbourhood, the 
waters of which were partly carried off by a 
subterraneous channel, which was supposed to 
have been made by Heracles. (Paus. viii. 14, 
8 ; Catull. 68, 109 ; Plin. xxxi. 54 ; of. p. 400, b.j 
The town was of great antiquity. It is mentioned 
by Homer, and was said to have been built by 
an autochthon Pheneus. It contained a strongly 
fortified acropolis with a temple of Athene Tri- 
tonia ; and in the town itself were the tombs of 
Iphicles and Myrtilus, and temples of Hermes 
and Demeter. (II. ii. 605; Paus. viii. 14, 15; 
Vere. Aen. viii. 165.) 

Pntirae (fopof : fopoTos: Valestino), an ancient 
town of Thessaly, in the SE. of the Pelasgi&n 
plain, W. of Mt. Pelion, SW. of the lake Boebeis, 
and ninety stadia from its port- town, Pagasae on 
the Pagasaean gulf. Pherae is celebrated in 
mythology as the residence of Admetua, and in 
history on account of its tyrantB, who extended 
their power over nearly the whole of Thessaly. 
(II. ii. 711 ; Thuc. ii. 22 ; Strab. pp. 408, 489.) 
Of these the most powerful was Jason, who was 
made Tagus or generalissimo of Thessaly about 
b.c. 874. Jason was succeeded in 870 by his 
two brothers Polydorus and Polyphron. The 
former was soon after assassinated by Poly- 
phron. The latter was murdered in his turn, 
m 869, by his nephew Alexander, who was 
notorious for his cruelty, and who was put to 
death in 867 by his wife Thebe and her three 
brothers. [Jason ; Alexander, p. 47, b.] In 
b.c. 191 Pherae was taken by Antiochus, and 
shortly afterwards surrendered to the Romans 
under Acilius Glabrio (Liv. xxxvi. 9, 14). 

Phtrae. [Pharae.] 

Phereor&tes (fopfKodrrjf), of Athens, one of 
the best poets of the Old Comedy, was contempo- 
rary with the comic poets Cratmus, Crates, Eu- 
polis, Plato, and Aristophanes, being somewhat 
younger than the first two, and somewhat older 
than the others. He gained his first victory 
b.c. 488, and he imitated the style of Crates, 
whose actor he had been. Crates and Phers- 
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brakes, like Epicharmus, very much modified 
the coarse satire and vituperation of which this 
sort of poetry had previously been the vehicle, 
and constructed their comedies on the basis of 
a regular plot, and with more dramatic action, 
satirising types of character, not actual persons. 
Plierecrates did not, however, abstain altogether 
from personal satire, for we see by the frag- 
ments of hiB plays that he attacked Alcibiades, 
the tragic poet Melanthius, and others (Athen. 
pp. 848, 688). He forestalled in the Cragatali 
the idea, which Aristophanes expressed in the 
Frogs , of laying the scene of his play in the 
underworld. Phereorates invented a new metre, 
which was named, after him, the Phcrecratean , 

The system of the verse is L - if ^ w - - 

which may be best explained as a choriambus, 
with a spondee for its base, and a long syllable 
for its termination. The metre is very frequent 
in the choruses of the Greek tragedians, and in 
Horace, as, for example — Grata Pgrrha sub 
antro . The extant titles of the plays of Plicre- 
crates are eighteen. (Fragments in Mcineke, 
Fr, Com . Or.) 

PhSrficydes (fope/cvS^s). 1. Of Syros, an 
island in the Aegoean, an early Greek philo- 
sopher or rather theologian. He lived in the 


Persian army, she caused those who had the 
| principal share in her son's murder to be 
impaled, and ordered the breaBts of their 
J wives to be cut off. Pheretima then returned 
to Egypt, where she died. (Hdt. iv. 1G2, 200- 
i 206.) 

| PhSron or PhSros (Qepwv, fapws), the Greek 
name for the son of Sesostris ( = Ramses II.). 

| This king of Egypt was really Meneptah II., 

| who succeeded on the death of RamBeB (or 
Sesostris), about 1800 b.c., and won great vic- 
tories over the Libyans and their allies the 
Aquasha and Shardana, whom some believe to 
be the Achaeans and Sardinians. By some 
authorities he is thought to be the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. The Greek name &4owp seems to 
be a misconception of the title Pharaoh. 
Herodotus has a story, which is not confirmed 
| by the Egyptian monuments, that he was visited 
with blindness as a punishment for his impiety 
in throwing a spear into the waters of the Nile 
: when it had overflowed the fields. By attend- 
| mg to the directions of an oracle he was cured, 

' aud he dedicated an obelisk at Heliopolis in 
I gratitude for his recovery (Hdt. ii. 111). Pliny 
tellB us that this obelisk, together with another, 
also made by him but broken in its removal, 
was to be seen at Rome in the CircUB of Cali- 


sixth century b.c. He is said to have obtained i 
his knowledge from the secret books of the | 
Phoenicians, and to have travelled in Egypt. 
Almost all the ancient writers who speak of him ; 
state that he was the teacher of Pythagoras. ! 
The most important subject which he is Baid to ' 
have taught was the doctrine of the Metempsy- 
chosis adopted by Pythagoras. He gave an J 
account of his views in a work [Tlepl Qvffeas Kcd j 
ircpl 0 €<op) which was extant in the Alexandrian j 
period. It was written in prose, which ho is ! 
:said to have been the first to employ in the 
explanation of philosophical questions. (Diog. j 
Laert. i. 11 0-1 22; Arist. Met. xiii. 4 = p. 1092, b ; 
Cic, Tusc. i. 16, 88; Plut. Suit. 86.) — 2. Of, 
Leros, one of the most celebrated of the early 
■Greek logographers. He lived in the former j 
half of the fifth century b.c., and was a con- j 
temporary of HcllanicuB and Herodotus. Most j 
•of his life was spent at Athens, whence he is 
•called indifferently the Lerian or the Athenian. 
His principal work was a history of the mytho- 
logy and antiquities of Attica, in ten books. It 
began with a theogony, and then proceeded to 
give an account of the heroic age and of the 
great families of that time. — His fragments have 
been collected by Sturtz, Pherecydis Frag - 
manta, Lips. 1824, 2nd ed. ; and by G. and T. 
Miiller, in Fragm. Hist. Graec . vol. i. 

PhSres ($4py)s). 1. Son of Cretheus and Tyro, 
and brother of Aeson and Amythoon ; he was 
married to Periclymene, by whom he became the 
father of Admetus, Lycurgus, Idomene, and Pe- 
riapis. He was believed to have founded the 
town of Pheroe in Thessaly. ( Od . xi. 269; 
Apollod. i. 9, 11.)— 2. Son of Jason and Medea 
(Paus. ii. 8, 6). 

Pheretiades (toprirtdbrjs), i.e . a son of Plieres, 
is especially used as the name of Admetus (II. 
ii. 768). 

Pheretima (♦epc rljua), wife of Battus III., and 
mother of Arcesuaus HI., successive kings of 
Gyrene. After the murder of her son by the 
Barcoeans [Battiadae, No. 6j, Pheretima fled 
into Egypt to Aryandes, the viceroy of Darius 
HystaBpis, and representing that the death of 
Arcosilaus had been the consequence of his sub- 
mission to the Persians, Bhe induced him to 
Avenge it Oja the capture of Barca by the 


? ila and Nero at the foot of the Vatican hill. 

liny calls the Fheron of Herodotus Nen- 
coreus : Diodorus gives him his father’s name, 
Sesostris (Plin. xxxvi. 74 ; Diod. i. 69). 

Phidias (QciSias), the great Greek sculptor. 
Of his personal history we possess but few 
details. He was a native of Athens, and the 
son of Charmides, and was bom about the time 
of the battle of Marathon, b.c. 490. He began 
to work as a sculptor about 464, and one of liis 
first great works was the Btatue of Athene 
Promachos, which may be assigned to about 
460. This work must have established his re- 
putation ; but it was surpassed by the splendid 
productions of his own hand, and of others 
working under his direction, during the admini- 
stration of Pericles. That statesman not only 
chose Phidias to execute the principal statues 
which were to be set up, but gave him the 
direction of all the works of art which were to 
be erected. Of tlieBe works the chief were the 

M aea of the Acropolis (built by the archi- 
nesicles), and, above all, the temple of 
Athene on the Acropolis, called the Pabthe- 
non (of which Ictinus and Callicrates were the 
architects), on which, as the central point of 
the Athenian polity and religion, the highest 
efforts of the best of artists were employed. 
There can be no doubt that the sculptured 
ornaments of this temple, the remains of which 
form the glory of the British Museum, were 
executed under the immediate superintendence 
of Phidias; but the colossal statue of the 
divinity made of ivory and gold, which was en- 
closed within that magnificent shrine, was the 
work of the artist’s own hand. The Btatue 
was dedicated in 488. Having finished his 
great work at Athens, he went to Elis and 
Olympia, which he was now invited to adorn. 
He was there engaged for about four or five 
years from 487 to 484 or 488, during which time 
lie finished his statue of the Olympian Zeus, 
the greatest of all his works. On his return 
to Athens, he fell a victim to the jealousy 
against his great patron, Pericles, which was 
then at its height. The party opposed to 
j Pericles, thinking him too powerful to be over- 
1 thrown by a direct attack, aimed at him in the 
, persons of his most cherished friends. Phidias, 
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Anaxagoras, and Aspaaia. [PericLeb.] Phi-| T H, icol Kvavimur iw* 6<pp6<rt vtvtrt Kpovlwv, 
dias was first accused of peculation, but this \p6crieu 9* a pa xcutoi facpp&roi'ro Hvcucres 

charge was at once refuted, as, by the advice of Kparbs dir’ &6avdroio‘ p4ya v 8* 4\4\t$*v ’'OKvprov. 
Pericles, the gold had been affixed to the statue 

of Athene in such a manner that it could be The statue was removed by the emperor Tlieo- 
removed and the weight of it examined. The dosius I. to Constantinople, where it was destroyed 
accusers then charged Phidias with impiety, in by a fire in a.d. 475. — The distinguishing 
having introduced into the battle of the Ama- character of the art of Phidias was beauty of 
sons, on the shield of the goddess, his own the sublimest order, especially in the represen- 
likeness and that of Pericles. On this latter tation of divinities, and of subjects connected 
charge Phidias was thrown into prison, where with their worship. While on the one hand he 
he died, in 482 (Plut. Pericl. 81). Phidias had set himself free from the stiff and unnatural 
executed a statue of Athene for Pallene in forms which, by a sort of religious precedent, 
Achaia (Pans. vii. 27, 1) ; and the colossal statue had fettered his predecessors of the archaic 
of Athene Promachos on the Acropolis of school, on the other hand he did not aim at 
Athens [see p. 11]; but more famous than representing the typical beauty of face and 
these was the statue of Athene in the Parthe- form which is seen in the works of Polyclitus, 
non, to which reference has already been made, and still more in those of Praxiteles. In dignity 
The statue was of that kind of work which the and largeness of style he stood pre-eminent. 
Greeks called chryselephantine : that is, the [See further in Diet, of Ant. art. Statuaria Ars.] 
statue was formed of plates of ivory laid upon Phldippldes or rhUippldfis (*ct5tinr 
a core of wood or Btone, for the flesh parts, Qthiinrlbis), a courier, was sent by the Athe- 
while the drapery and other ornaments were of nians to Sparta in b.c. 490, to ask for aid against 
Bolid gold. The statue stood in the foremost the Persians, and arrived there on the second 
and larger chamber of the temple [prodomus). day from his leaving Athens. On his return to 
It represented the goddess standing, clothed Athens, he related that on his way to Sparta 
with a tunic reaching to the ancles, with her the god Pan had met him on Mt. Partheniura, 
spear in her left hand and an image of Victory near Tegea, and calling him loudly by name 
four cubits high in her right : she was girded had bidden him ask the Athenians why they 
with the aegis, and had a helmet on her head, paid him no worship, though he had been hither- 
and her shield rested on the ground by her to their friend, ana ever would be so. (Hdt. vi. 
side. The height of the statue was twenty-six 105 ; Paus. i. 28, 4, viii. 54, 6 ; Nep. Milt. 4.) 
cubits, or nearly forty feet, including the base In consequence of this revelation, they dedi- 
(Paus. i. 24 ; Plin. xxxvi. 18). The eyes were cated a temple to Pan after the battle of 
of a kind of marble, nearly resembling ivory, Marathon, and honoured him thenceforth with 
perhaps painted to imitate the iris and pupil annual sacrifices and a torch-race. [Pan.] 

(Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 290, b). The weight of the Phldon (4»c/5«v). 1. Son of Aristodamidas, 
gold upon the Btatue, which, as above stated, and king of Argos, restored the supremacy of 
was removable at pleasure, is said by Tliucy- Argos over Cleonae, Phlius, Sicyon, Epidaurus, 
dides to have been forty talents (ii. 18). — Still Troezen, and Aegina, and aimed at extending 
more celebrated than his statue of Athene was his dominions over the greater part of the Pelo- 
the colossal ivory and gold statue of Zeus ponnesus. Plutarch tells a story of his trying 
which Phidias made for the great temple of (though unsuccessfully) to obtain 1000 picked 
this god in the Altis or sacred grove at Olym- youths from Corinth, whom he intended to put 
pia. This statue was regarded as the master- to death, and so reduce the power of the Corin- 
piece, not only of Phidias, but of the whole tliians. The story is improbable in its details, 
range of Grecian art ; and was looked upon but seems to indicate some claim to supremacy 
not so much as a statue, but rather as if it over Corinth also (Plut. Am. 2). The PisatanB 
were the actual manifestation of the present invited him, according to the received text of 
deity. It was placed in the prodomus or front Pausanias, in the 8th Olympiad (b.C. 748), to aid 
chamber of the temple, directly facing the en- them in excluding the Eleans from their usurped 
trance. It was only visible, however, on great presidency at the Olympic games, and to cele- 
festivals ; at other times it was concealed by a orate them jointly with themselves. The invi- 
mognificent curtain. The god was represented tation quite fell in with the ambitious pretensions 
ub seated on a throne of cedar wood, adorned of Phidon, who succeeded in dispossessing the 
with gold, ivory, ebony, stones, and colours, Eleans and celebrating the games along with 
crowned with a wreath of olive, holding in his the Pisatans ; but the Eleans not long after 
right hand an ivory and gold statue of Victory, defeated him, with the aid of Sparta, and re- 
and in his left hand supporting a sceptre, covered their privilege. Thus apparently fell 
which was ornamented with all sorts of metals, the power of Phidon ; but as to the details of 
and surmounted by an eagle. The throne was the struggle we have no information. The most 
brilliant both with gold and stones, and with memorable act of Phidon was his introduction 
ebony and ivory, and was ornamented with of copper and silver coinage, and a new scale of 
figures both painted and sculptured. The weights and measures, which, through his in- 
statue almost reached to the roof, which was fluence, became prevalent in the Peloponnesus, 
about sixty feet in height. The idea which and ultimately throughout the greater portion 
Phidias essayed to embody in this his greatest of Greece. (Hdt. vi. 127 ; Ephorus, ap. Strab. 
work was that of the supreme deity of the p. 858 ; Ar. Pol. v. 10, p. 1810 ; Paus. vi. 22, 2 ; 
Hellenic nation, no longer engaged in conflicts Diog. Laert. viii. 14 ; Ael. V. H. xii. 10.) The 
with the Titans and the Giants, but having laid coinage of Phidon is said to have been struck in 
aside his thunderbolt, and enthroned as a con- Aegina, with the type of a tortoise (a symbol of 
queror, in perfect majesty and repose, ruling the Phoenician Astarte). [Diet, of Ant. art. 
with a nod the subject world. It is related Pondera .] There is considerable doubt about 
(Strab. p. 584 ; Val. Max. iii. 7) that when the date of Phidon. The date assigned to the 
Phidias was asked what model he meant to earliest Greek coins is the seventh cent. B.C., 
follow in making his statue, he replied, that of which agrees with Hdt. vi. 127, where Phidon 
Hom e r (H. i. 528-580) : the tyrant of Argos who regulated measures in 
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£he Peloponnesus and interfered at Olympia is ; are standing. The temple is 195 feet long by 
said to be the father of one of the suitors of j 46 broad. In 1812 the frieze round the interior 
Agariste. This would bring Phidon near to the of the inner cella was discovered, containing a 
time of Glisthenes of S icy on, and would pre- ' series of sculptures in alto-rilievo* representing 
elude an earlier date for his reign than the 1 the combat of the Centaurs and the Lapithae, 
middle of the seventh cent. fi.e. It has been and of the Greeks and the Amazons [see cut on 
suggested that the text of Pausanias is corrupt p. 59]. The height of the frieze was a little 
ana that 01. 28, instead of 8 (u e. 658 b.c.), should , more than two feet, and the total length about 
be read. The suggestion that there was an 100 feet. The sculptures were found on the 
earlier Phidon also is not satisfactory .—2, An ground under the spot which they originally 
ancient Corinthian legislator of uncertain date. : occupied, and were much injured by their fall, 

Phigalia (4>tya\la ®tyd\eia, *iya\4a : Qtya- j and by the weight of the ruins lying upon them. 

6s : Pavlitxa), at a later time called Phialia, | They were purchased for the British Museum 
a town in the SW. comer of Arcadia on the i in 1814, where they are preserved. About 8£ 
frontiers of Messenia and Elis, and upon the miles from Phigalia (according to Pans. viii. 
river Lymax. It is said to have derived its 42, 1) under the hill Elaeum was the ancient 
name from Phigalus, son of Lycaon, its founder sanctuary of the ‘ Black ’ Demeter, a cave in 
(Pans. viii. 69, 2 ; Steph. B. a. v.). It was taken which was an image of the goddess with a 
by the Spartans b.c. 559, but was afterwards horse’s head [see p. 277, b]. A natural tunnel 
recovered by the Phigalians with the help of ' through which the river Neda ( Vontziho ) runs, 



Remains of the Temple of Apollo at Baasae, near Phiflalia. 


the Oresthasions. It is frequently mentioned now called Stomian tea Panamas , is shown as 
in the later wars of the Achaean and Aetolian the site of this sanctuary. It is about three 
Leagues (Paus. viii. 89, 4 ; Diod. xv. 40 ; Pol. miles W. of Phigalia. 

iv. 8, 79). — Phigalia, however, owes its celebrity Phila daughter of Antipater, the 

in modern times to the remains of a splendid | regent of Macedonia, was married to Craterus 
temple in its territory, situate about six miles in b.c. 822, and after the death of Craterus, who 
NE. of the town at Bassae on Mt. Cotylum. survived his marriage with her scarcely a year, 
This temple was built bv Ictinus, the contem- she was again married to the young Demetrius, 
porary of Pericles and Phidias, and the archi- the son of Antigonus. When Demetrius was 
tect, along with Callicrates, of the Parthenon expelled from Macedonia in 287, she put an end 
at Athens. It was dedicated to Apollo Epi- to her own life at Cassandrea. She showed 
curius, or the Deliverer, because the god had nobility of character in her endeavours to pro- 
delivered the oountry from the pestilence mote peace and to check oppression. She left 
during the Peloponnesian war. Pausanias de- two children by Demetrius : Antigonus, sur- 
scribeB this temple as the most beautiful one in named Gonatas, and a daughter, Stratonice^mar- 
all Peloponnesus after the temple of Athene at ried first to Seleucus, and afterwards to his son 
Tegea. It is a Doric hexastyle [see Diet, of Antiochus. (Plut. Demetr. 14-45 ; Diod. xx. 98.) 
Ant. art. Templum\ but with fifteen columns Phila (4>iAa : +* Acuor, *i kdrys). A town of 
at the sides, and therefore thirty-eight columns Macedonia in the province Pieria, situated on a 
in the whole outer circuit, of which all but three steep hill on the PeneuB between Dium and 

y y 2 
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Tampe and at the entrance into Thessaly, built 
by- Demetrius II. and named after his mother 
Pnila (Liv. xlii. 67 ; Steph. B. 8. v.). 

PhU&delphia {4>i\a8*\<pda : 4>t\a8fk<pevs). 
1. ( Allah Stiehr , Ru.), a city of Lydia, at the foot 
of M. Tmolus, on the little river Cogamus, SE. 
of Sardis. It was built by Attalus Philndel- 
phus, king of Pergamus. It suffered severely 
from earthquakes; so that in Strabo’s time 
(under Augustus) it had greatly declined. In 
the reign of Tiberius, it was almost destroyed 
by one of these visitations. (Strab. p. 628 ; Toe. 
Ann. ii. 47 ; Steph. B. s. v.) It was an early 
seat of Christianity, and its church is one of 
the seven to which the Apocalypse is addressed 
(Rev. iii. 7).— 2. A city of Cilicia Aspera, N. of 
Claudiopolis (Ptol. v. 8, 6). — 3. In Palestine. 
[Rabuatamana.] 

Phil&delphus ($i\d8c\<pos), a surname of 
Ptolemaeus II. king of Egypt [Ptolemaeuk] 
and of Attalus II. king of Pergamum [Attalus]. 

Philae (4>iAat : Jesiret-el-Birbch , i. e. the 
Island of Temples), un island in the Nile, just j 
above the First Cataract (of Syeue), on the S. 
boundary of the country towards Aethiopia. 
It was inhabited by Egyptians and Ethiopians 
jointly, and was covered with magnificent 
temples, whose splendid ruins still remain. It 
was celebrated in Egyptian mythology as the 
burial-place of Osiris and Isis. (Strab. pp. 40, 
808, 818, 820 ; Ptol. iv. 6, 74 ; Diod. i. 22 ; Sen. 
Q. N. iv. l j Plin. v. 69.) 

Philaeni ('blkaivoi), two brothers, citizens of 
Carthage, of whom the following story is told. 
A dispute having arisen between the Cartha- 
ginians and Cyrenaeans about their boundaries, 
it was agreed that deputies should start at a 
fixed time from each of the cities, and that the 
place of their meeting, wherever it might be, 
Bhould thenceforth form the limit of the two 
tenitories. The Philaeni were appointed for 
this service on the part of the Carthaginians, 
and advanced much further than the Cyrenoean 
party. The Cyrenaeans accused them of having 
set forth before the time agreed upon, but at 
length consented to accept the spot which they 
hod reached as a boundary-line, if the Philaeni 
would submit to be buried alive there in the 
sand. Should they decline the offer, they were 
willing, they said, on their side, if permitted to 
advance as for as they pleased, to purchase for 
Cyrene an extension of territory by a similar 
death. The Philaeni accordingly then and 
there devoted themselves for their country, in 
the way proposed. The Carthaginians paid 
high honours to their memory, and erected 
altars to them where they had died ; and from 
these, even long after all traces of them had 
vanished, the place still continued to be called 
* The Altaro of the Philaeni. 1 (Sail. Jug. 75 ; 
cf. Val. Max. v. 6, 4; Strab. pp. 171, 886; Sil. j 
It. xv. 701.) Our main authority for this story 
is Sallust, who probably derived his information j 
from African traditions during the time that he j 
was proconsul of Numidia. The Greek name | 
by which the heroic brothers have become , 
known to us — Qlkauvoi, or lovers of praise — may 
have been framed to suit the tale, or the tale to ! 
explain the name. 

PhXlagrlus (4n\&ypios), a Greek medical ! 
writer, born in Epirus, lived after Galen and | 
before Oribasius, and therefore probably in the j 
third century after Christ. He wrote several ! 
works, of which only a few fragments remain, j 
PMUmmon (<Pt\dfjuutv) 1 a mythical poet and 
musician of the pre-Homeric period, was said 
to have been the son. of Apollo and the nymph 


PHILEMON 

Chione, or Philonis, or Leuconoe. (Theoer. 
xxiv. 118 ; Hyg. Fab. 161 ; Ov. Met. xi. 817.) 
By the nymph Agriope, who dwelt on Par- 
nassus, he became the father of Thomyris and 
Eumolpus (Eur. lilies. 916 ; Apollod. i. 8, 8 ; 
Paus. iv. 88, 8). He is closely associated with 
the worship of Apollo at Delphi, and with the 
music of the citliara. He is said to have 
established the choruses of girls, who, in the 
Delphian worship of Apollo, sang hymns in 
which they celebrated the births of Latona, 
Artemis, and Apollo. Pausanias relates that 
in the most ancient musical contests at Delphi, 
the first who conquered was Chrysothemis of 
Crete, the second was Philammon, and the next 
after him his son Thamyris. (Paus. x. 7, 2; 
Plut. Mas. pp. 1132, 1183.) 

Philargyrius Junius, or Phil&rgyrus, or 
J unilius Flagrius, an early commentator upon 
Virgil, who wrote upon the Bucolics and 
! Georgies. His observations are less elaborate 
than those of Servius, and have descended to 
us in a mutilated condition. The period when 
he flourished is altogether uncertain. They are 
printed in the edition of Virgil by Burmann. 

Phile or PhileB, Manuel (Mavov^k A Inkfjs), 
a Byzantine poet, and a native of Ephesus, was 
born about A.l). 1275, and died about 1840. His 
poem, Be Animalium Projirietate, chiefly ex- 
tracted from Aelian, is edited by De Paw, 
Traj. Rhen. 1739, and his other poems on 
various subjects by Wernsdorf, Lips. 1768. 

Philyas (4 >iA«ts), a Greek geographer of 
Athens, whose time cannot be determined with 
certainty, but who probably belonged to the 
older period of Athenian literature (Macrob. 
v. 20 ; Avien. Or. Mar. 42). He was the author 
of a Periplu8 , which was divided into two parts, 
one on Asia, and the other on Europe. 

Philemon (*iA^ft>r). 1. All aged Phrygian 
and husband of Baucis. Once upon a time, 
Zeus and Hermes, assuming the appearance of 
ordinary mortals, visited Phrygia ; but no ono 
was willing to receive the strangers, until the 
hospitable hut of Philemon and Baucis was 
opened to them, where the two gods were kindly 
treated. Zeus rewarded the good old couple 
by taking them to on eminence, while all the 
neighbouring district was visited with a sudden 
inundation. On that eminence Zeus appointed 
them the guardians of his temple, and allowed 
them both to die at the same moment, and then 
changed them into trees (Ov. Met. viii. 620- 
724).— 2. An Athenian poet of the New Comedy, 
was the son of Damon, and a native of Soli in 
Cilicia, but at an early ageVent to Athens, and 
there received the citizenship (Strab. p. 671). 
He was born about 360 B.c., a little earlier than 
Menander, whom, however, he long survived. 
He began to exhibit about b.c. 380. He was 
the first poet of the New Comedy in order of 
time, ana the second in celebrity; and he 
shares with Menander the honour of its inven- 
tion, or rather of reducing it to a regular form. 
Philemon lived nearly 100 years. (Diod. xxiii. 
7; Lucian, Macrob. 25; Val. Max. ix. 12, 6; 
Suid. 8. v.) The manner of his death is dif- 
ferently related : some ascribing it to excessive 
laughter at a ludicrous incident ; others to joy 
at obtaining a victory in a dramatic contest; 
while another story represents him as quietly 
called away by the goddesses whom he served, 
in the midst of the composition or representa- 
tion of his last and best work. Although there 
can be no doubt that Philemon was inferior to 
Menander as tf poet, yet he was a greater 
favourite with the Athenians, and often con- 
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altered his rival in the dramatic contests. 
[Menakdeb.] The extant fragments of Phile- 
mon display much liveliness, wit and practical 
knowledge of life. His favourite subjects seem 
to have been love intrigues, and his characters 
were the standing ones of the New Comedy, 
with which Plautus and Terence have made us 
familiar. The Mercator and Trinummus of 
Plautus are adapted from Philemon’s plays 
'E fivopos and &rj<ravp6s. The number of his 
plays was ninety-seven ; the number of extant 
titles, after the doubtful and spurious are re- 
jected, amounts to about fifty-three ; but it is 
very probable that some of these should be 
assigned to the younger Philemon. The frag- 
ments of Philemon are printed with those of 
Menander by Meineke, in his Fragmenta 
Comicorum Graeaorum . — 3. The younger Phile- 
mon, also a poet of the New Comedy, was a son 
of the former, in whose fame nearly all that 
belongs to him has been absorbed ; bo that, al- 
though he was the author of fifty-four dramas, 
there are only two short fragments, and not one 
title, quoted expressly under his name.— 4. The 
author of a A etuebv T€Yj'oA.oyiK<fv, the extant 
portion of which was first edited by Burney, 
Loud. 1812, and afterwards by Osann, Berlin, 
1821. The author informs us that his work was 
intended to take the place of a similar Lexicon 
by the grammarian Hyperechius. The work of 
Hyperechius was arranged in eight books, ac- 
cording to the eight different parts of speech. 
Philemon’s lexicon was a meagre epitome of 
this work ; and the part of it which is extant 
consists of the first book and the beginning of 
the second. Hyperechius lived about the 
middle of the fifth century of our era, and Phi- 
lemon may probably be placed in the seventh. 

PhllStaerus (*i\4reupos). 1. Founder of the 
kingdom of Pergomus, was a native of Tieium 
in Paphlagonia (Strab. pp. 548, 628). He is 
first mentioned in the service of Docimus, the 
general of Antigonus, from which he passed 
into that of Lysimachus, who entrusted him 
with the charge of the treasures which he had 
deposited in the strong fortress of Pergamum. 
Towards the end of the reign of Lysimachus he 
declared in favour of Seleucus ; and, after the 
death of the latter (b.c. 280), he took advantage 
of the disorders in Asia to establish himself in 
virtual independence. At his death he trans- 
mitted the government to his nephew Eumenes. 
He lived to the age of 80, and died apparently 
in 263 (Lucian, Macrob. 12). — 2. An Athenian 
poet of the Bo-called Middle Comedy. He wrote 
twenty-one plays (Suid. 8. v.). 

Philetas (4»tA.rjTas), of Cos, the son of Tele- 
phus, a distinguished Alexandrian poet and 
grammarian, flourished during the reign of the 
first Ptolemy, who appointed him tutor of his 
his son, Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. His death 
may be placed about b.c. 280. Philetas seems 
to have been naturally of a very weak consti- 
tution, which at last broke down under exces- 
sive study. He was bo remarkably thin as to 
become an object for the ridicule of the comic 
poets, who represented him as wearing leaden 
soles to his shoes, to prevent his being blown 
away by a strong wind. (Athen. pp. 401, 552 ? 
f hit. An Seni sit ger . Eesp. p. 791 ; Ael. V.H. 
ix. 14.) His poetry was chiefly elegiac. Of all 
the writers in that department he was esteemed 
the best after Callimachus, to whom a taste 
less pedantic than that of the Alexandrian 
critics would probably have preferred him, for, 
to judge by his fragments, he escaped the 
Bnare ox learned affectation. These two poets 


I formed the chief models for the Roman elegy ; 

I and Propertius expressly states in one passage 
that he imitated Philetas in preference to 
Callimachus (Propert. iv. 1, 1). The elegies of 
Philetas were chiefly amatory, and a large por- 
tion of them was devoted to the praises of his 
mistress Bittis, or, as the Latin poets give the 
name, Battis. Besides poems, Philetas wrote 
in prose on grammar and criticism. His most 
important grammatical work was entitled 
‘'Atokto. The fragments of Philetas have 
been collected by Bach, with thoso of Her- 
mesianax and Phanocles, Halis Sax. 1829. 

PhileuB. [Pythiub.] 

Philinus (QiKlvos). 1. A Greek of Agrigen- 
tum, accompanied Hannibal in his campaigns 
against Rome, and wrote a history of the Punic 
wars, in which he exhibited much partiality 
towards Carthage (Nep. Hann. 18 ; Pol. i. 14, 
iii. 26). — 2. An Attic orator, a contemporary of 
Demosthenes and Lycurgus. He is mentioned 
by DemostheneB in hiB oration against Midias, 
who calls him the son of Nicostratus, and says 
that he was trierarch with him (Dem. Meid. p. 
566, § 161). Three orations of Philinus are 
mentioned by the grammarians (Harpocrat. t i.v .). 
— 8. A Greek physician, bom in the island of 
Cos, and the reputed founder of the sect of 
the Empirici, probably lived in the third cen- 
tury b.c. He wrote a work on part of the 
Hippocratic collection, and also one on botany. 

Philippi ($i\nriroi : &i\nn retJs, guAimr^tnos, 
♦ i\nrirr}v6s : Filibah or Felilwjik), a celebrated 
city in Macedonia Adjecta [see p. 512, b], was 
situated on a steep height of Mt. Pangaeus, and 
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on the river Gongas or Gangites, between the 
rivers Nestus and Strymon. It was founded by 
Philip on the site of an ancient town Crenides 
(KpyvlSes), a colony of the Thasians, who 
settled here on account of the valuable gold 
mines in the neighbourhood. (Strab. p. 881; 
App. B.C. iv. 105, 107.) Philippi is celebrated 
in history in consequence of the victory gained 
here by Octavianus and Antony over Brutus 
and Cassius, b.c. 42, and as the place where 
the Apostle Paul first preached in Europe, a.d. 
58. [For its importance in the history of the 
Church, see Diet, of the Bible .] It was made a 
Roman colony by Octavianus after the victory 
over Brutus and Cassius, under the name of 
Col. Augusta Julia Philippensis ; and it was 
under tne empire a flourishing city (Dio Cass, 
li. 4 ; C.I.L. iii. 600). Its seaport was Datum 
or Datus on the Stryinonic gulf. 

PhllippldeB (**\«nrf5ijs). 1. See Phidip- 
pides.— 2. Of Athens, the son of Philocles, is 
mentioned as one of the six principal comic 
poets of the New Comedy by the grammarians. 
He wrote about b.c. 828. Philippides seems 
to have deserved the rank assigned to him, as 
one of the best poets of the New Comedy. 
He attacked the luxury and corruptions of his 
age, defended the privileges of his art, and 
made use of personal satire with a spirit ap- 
proaching to that of the Old Comedy (Plut, 
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Vemetr. 12, 26, Amai. p. 780). His death is 
said to have been caused by excessive joy at 
an unexpected victory (Gell. iii. 15) : similar 
tales are told of the deaths of other poets, as, 
for example, Sophocles, Alexis, and Philemon. 
The number of his dramas is stated at forty- 
five. (Suid. s.v.) 

a PhilippSpdlis (4>i\imc6Tro\is). 1. ( Philippo - 
noli), an important town in Thrace founded by 
Philip of Macedon on the site of a place 
previously called Eumolpiaa or Poneropolis. 
It was situated in a large plain SE. of the 
Hebrus on a hill with three summits, whence 
it was sometimes called Trimontium. (Amm. 
Marc. xxvi. 10, 4 ; Ptol. iii. 11, 12 ; Tac. Ann. 
iii. 88.) Under the Roman empire it was the 
capital of the province of Thracia in its nar- 
rower sense, and one of the most important 
towns in the country. — 2. A city of Arabia, near 
Rostra, found by the Roman emperor Philippus 
(Aurel. Viet. Caes. 28). 

Philippus (*l\imros). I. Minor historical 
persons. 1. Son of Alexander I. of Macedonia, 
and brother of Perdiccas II., against whom he 1 
rebelled in conj unction with Derdas. The rebels 
were aided by the Athenians, b.c. 482. (Thuc. i. 
57, ii. 95, 100.)-— 2. Son of Herod the Great, 
King of Judaea, by his wife Cleopatra, was 
appointed by his father’s will tetrarch of 
Ituraea and Trachonitis, the sovereignty of 
which was confirmed to him by the decision of 
Augustus (Jos. Ant. xvii. 8, xviii. 2). He con- 
tinued to reign over the dominions thus en- 
trusted to his charge for thirty-seven years , 
(b.c. 4-a.d. 84). He founded the city of Cae- 
sarea, sumamed Paneas, but more oommouly 
known as Caesarea Philippi, near the sources 1 
of the Jordan, which he named in honour of 
Augustus. [Caesarea, No. 2.]— 3. Son of 
Herod the Great, by Mariamne, whose proper 
name was Herodes Philippus. [See Diet, of 
the Bible.] 

II. Kings of Macedonia. 

I., son of Argaeus, was the third king, ac- 
cording to Herodotus and Thucydides, who, not 
reckoning Caiunijs and his two immediate 
successors (Coenus and Thurimas or Turim- 
mas), look upon Perdiccas I. as the founder of 
the monarchy. Philip left a son, named Aero- 
pus, who succeeded him (Hdt. viii. 187 ; Thuc. 
ii. 100; Just. vii. 2).— II., youngest son of 
Amyntas II. and Eurydice, reigned b.c. 859- 
886. He was bora in 882, and was brought up 
at Thebes, whither he had been carried as a 
hostage by Pelopidas, and where he received 
a most careful education. He thus became ac- 
quainted with Greek literature and philosophy, 
with Greek politics, and with the Greek method 
of war. (Diod. xvi. 2; Plut. Pelop . 26; Just, 
vii. 5.) According to some accounts he was for 
a time a hostage with the Illyrians before he 
went to Thebes. Upon the death of his 
brother Perdiccas III., who was slain in battle 
against the Illyrians, Philip obtained the' 
government of Macedonia, at first merely as 
regent and guardian to his infant nephew, 
Amyntas; but within two years he was enabled 
to set aside the claims of the young prince, 
and to assume for himself the title of king, 
b.c. 858. Macedonia was beset by dangers on 
every side. Its territory was ravaged by the 
IUyrianB on the W., and the Paeonians on the 
N., while Pausanias and Argaeus took advantage 
of the crisis to put forward their pretensions ' 
to the throne. Philip was fully equal to the 
emergency. By his tact and eloquence he 
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sustained the failing spirits of the Macedonians, 
while at the same time he introduced among 
them a stricter military discipline, and orga- 
nised their army on the plan of the phalanx. 
He first turned his arms against Argaeus, the 
most formidable of the pretenders, since he 
was supported by the Athenians. He defeated 
Argaeus in battle, and then concluded a peace 
with the Athenians. He next attacked the 
Paeonians, whom he reduced to subjection, 
and immediately afterwards defeated the Illy- 
rians in a decisive battle, and compelled them 
to accept a peace, by which they lost a portion 
of their territory (Diod. xvi. 4). Thus in the 
short period of one year, and at the age of 
twenty-four, had Philip delivered himself from 
his dangerous position, and provided for the 
, security of his kingdom. But energy and 
i talents such as his were not satisfied with 
mere security, and henceforth his views were 
! directed, not to defence, but to aggrandise- 
ment. He first sought to obtain possession 
of the various Greek citieB upon tne Mace- 
donian coaBt. Soon after his accession he 
had withdrawn his garrison from Amphipolis, 
and had declared it a free city, because the 
Athenians had supported Argaeus with the 
hope of recovering Amphipolis, and his con- 
: tinuing to hold the place would have inter- 
posed difficulties in the way of a peace with 
| Athens, which was at that time an object of 
! great importance to him. But he had never 
i meant seriously to abandon this important 
town ; and accordingly, having obtained pre- 
texts for war with the Amphipolitans, he laid 
siege to the town and gained possession of it 
in 857. (Dem. Olynth . ii. pp. 11, 19, Phil. p. 70 ; 
Aristocr. p. 659 ; [Dem.] Hal. p. 88.) The 
' Athenians had sent no assistance to Amphi- 
I polis, because Philip in a secret negotiation 
with the Athenians, led them to believe that 
he was willing to restore the city to them when 
he had taken it, and would do so on condition 
of their making him master of Pydna. After 
the capture of Amphipolis, he proceeded at 
once to Pydna, which seems to have yielded to 
him without a struggle, and the acquisition of 
which, by his own arms, and not through the 
Athenians, gave him a pretext for declining to 
stand by his secret engagement with them. 
The hostile feeling which such conduct neces- 
sarily excited against him at Athens, made it 
most important for him to secure the good will 
of the powerful town of Olynthus, and to de- 
tach the Olynthians from the Athenians. Ac- 
cordingly he gave to the Olynthians the town of 
Potidaea, which he took from the Athenians in 
856. Soon after this, he attacked and took a 
settlement of the Thasians, called Crenides, 
and, having introduced into the place a num- 
ber of new colonists, he named it Philippi after 
himself. One great advantage of this acquisition 
was, that it put him in possession of the gold 
mines of the district, from which he is said to 
have derived annually a thousand talents (Diod. 
xvi. 8 ; Strab. p. 828). From this point there 
is for some time a pause in the active opera- 
tions of Philip. In 854 he took Methone after 
a lengthened siege, in the course of which he 
himself lost an eye (Diod. xvi. 81, 84; Dem. 
Olynth. i. p. 12). The capture of this place 
was a necessary preliminary in any movement 
towards the &., lying as it did between him and 
the Thessalian border. He now marched into 
Thessaly to aid the Aleuadae against Lvoo* 
phron, the tyrant of Pherae. The Phooians 
sent a force to support Lycophron, hot they 
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were defeated by Philip, at Pagosae, b.c. 852, 
and their general Onomorchus slain. This 
victory gave Philip the ascendency in Thessaly. 
He established at Pherae what he wished the 
Greeks to consider a free government, and 
then advanced southward to Thermopylae. 
The pass, however, he found guarded by a 
strong Athenian , force, and he was compelled, 
or at least thought it expedient, to retire. He 
now turned his arms against Thrace, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing his ascendency in that 
country also. Meanwhile Philip’s movements 
in Thessaly had opened the eyes of Demo- 
sthenes to the real danger of Athens and Greece, 
and his first Philippic (delivered in 852) was 
his earliest attempt to rouse his countrymen 
to energetic efforts against their enemy ; but 
he did not produce much effect upon the 
Athenians. In 849 Philip commenced his 
attacks on the Chalcidian cities. Olynthus, in 
alarm, applied to Athens for aid, and Demo- 
sthenes, in his three Olynthiac orations, roused 
the people to efforts against the common 
enemy, not very vigorous at first and fruitless 
in the end. In the course of three years Philip 
gained possession of all the Chalcidian cities, 
and the war was brought to a conclusion by the 
capture of Olynthus itself in 848. In the fol- 
lowing year he concluded peace with the 
Athenians on the basis that he kept all that he 
hod gained, and that the Phocians were ex- 
cluded from the alliance. The consent of the 
Athenians to this treaty was obtained by the 
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assurances of Philocrates and Aeschines, their 
ambassadors, who had been bribed by Philip 
(Dem. F.L. p. 489). In 846 he marched into 
Phocis, and brought the Phocian war to an end. 
The Phocian cities were destroyed, and their 
place in the Amphictyonic council was made 
over to the king of Macedonia, who was ap- 
pointed also, jointly with the Thebans and 
Thessalians, to the presidency of the Pythian 
games. Ruling as he did over a barbaric na- 
tion, such a recognition of his Hellenic charac- 
ter was of the greatest value to him, especially 
as he looked forward to an invasion of the 
Persian empire in the name of Greece, united 
under him in a great national confederacy. 
During the next few years Philip steadily 
pursued his ambitious projects. He was en- 
gaged in war with Thrace and with Illyria: 
and he pushed his influence into the Pelopon- 
nese by lending troops to aid the Arrives in 
driving bock the Spartans (Dem. de Pac. 61 ; 
Phil. ii. p. 69). From 842 to 840 he was en- 
gaged in an expedition in Thrace, and attempted 
to bring under his power all the Greek cities 
in that country (Dioa. xvi. 74, 75). In the last 
of these years he laid siege to Perinthus and 
Byzantium ; but the Athenians, who had long 
viewed Philip’s aggrandisement with fear ana 
alarm, now resolved to send assistance to these 
cities. Phocian was appointed to the com- 
mand of the armament destined for this 


service, and succeeded in compelling Philip to 
raise tne siege of both the cities (889). Philip 
now proceeded to carry on war against his 
northern neighbours, and seemed to give him- 
self no further concern about the affairs of 
Greece. Against the Triballi he waB unsuc- 
cessful, and received a wound in the thigh 
(Just. ix. 2). But meanwhile his hirelings were 
treacherously promoting his designs against 
the liberties of Greece. In 889 the Amphic- 
tyons declared war against the Locrians of 
Amphissa for having taken possession of a 
district of the sacred land ; but as the general 
they had appointed to the command of the 
Amphictyonic army was unable to effect any- 
thing against the enemy, the Amphictyons at 
their next meeting in 888 conferred upon 
Philip the command of their army. Pmlip 
straightway marched through Thermopylae and 
seized Elatea. The Athenians heara of his 
approach with alarm ; they succeeded, mainly 
tlirougli the influence of Demosthenes, in 
forming an alliance with the Thebans; bub 
their united army was defeated by Philip in 
the month of August, 888, in the decisive battle 
of Chaeronea, which put an end to the inde- 
pendence of Greece. He used his victory, as 
before in the defeat of the Phocians, with 
moderation. Thebes was forced to acknowledge 
the independence of other Boeotian cities and 
to receive a Macedonian garrison, but escaped 
destruction : Athens had merely to acknowledge 
bis hegemony in Greece, and received the town 
of Oropns as a present. Philip now seemed to 
have within his reacli the accomplishment of 
of the great object of his ambition, the invasion 
and conquest of tlie Persian empire. In a 
congress held at Corinth, which was attended 
by deputies from every Grecian state with the 
exception of Sparta, war with Persia was deter- 
mined on, and the king of Macedonia was 
appointed to command the forces of the national 
confederacy. In 887 Philip’s marriage with 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Attalus, one of his 
generals, led to the most serious disturbances 
in his family. Olympias and Alexander with- 
drew in great indignation from Macedonia; 
and though they returned home soon after- 
wards, they continued to be on hostile terms 
with Philip. Meanwhile, bis preparations for 
his Asiatic expedition were not neglected, and 
early in 836 he sent forces into Asia, under 
Parmenion, to draw over the Greek cities to his 
cause (Diod. xvi. 91 ; Just. ix. 5). But in the 
summer of this year he was murdered at a 
grand festival which he held at Aegae, to 
solemnise the nuptials of his daughter with 
Alexander of Epirus. His murderer was a 
youtli of noble blood, named Pausanias, who 
stabbed him as he was walking in the pro- 
cession. The assassin was immediately pur- 
sued and slain by some of the royal guards. 
His motive for the deed is stated by Aristotle 
to have been private resentment against Philip, 
to whom he had complained in vain of a gross 
outrage offered to him by Attalus. Olympias 
and Alexander were suspected (probably un- 
justly) of being implicated in the plot. [Olyic- 
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age and the twenty-fourth of his reign, and was 
succeeded by Alexander the Great. Philip had 
a great number of wives and concubines. Be- 
sides Olympias and Cleopatra, we may mention, 
(1) his first wife, Audata, an Illyrian princess, 
and the mother of Cynane ; (2) Philo, sister of 
Derdas and Mochatas, a princess of Elymiotis; 
(8) Nioesipolis of Pherae, the mother of Thessa*> 
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( 4 ) Fhilinna of Larissa, the mother of 

Arrhidaeus; (5) Meda, daughter of Citlielas, 
king of Thrace; (6) Arsinoe, the mother of 
Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, with whom she was 
pregnant when she married Lagus. To these 
numerous connexions temperament os well as 
polioy seems to have inclined him. He was 
strongly addicted, indeed, to sensual enjoy- 
ment of every kind ; but his passions, however 
strong, were always kept in subjection to his 
interests and ambitions views. He was fond 
of science and literature, in the patronage of 
which he appears to have been liberal ; and his 
appreciation of great minds is shown by his 
connexion with Aristotle. In the pursuit of 
his political objects he was, as we have seen, 
unscrupulous, and ever ready to resort to du- 
plicity and corruption ; but when we consider 
the numerous instances of his humanity and 
clemency, we may admit that he does not 
appear to disadvantage by the side of other 
conquerors. (For authorities see the public 
orations of Demosthenes; Aescli. F. L. and 
c. Cte8 . ; Isocr. Phil . ; Diod. xvi. ; Just, vii.-ix. ; 
Plut. Vem.j Phoc. t Alex.)— III., the name of 
Philip was bestowed by the Macedonian army 
upon Arrhidaeus, the bastard son of Philip II., 
when he was raised to the throne after the 
death of Alexander the Great. He accordingly 
appears in the list of Macedonian kings as 
Philip III. For his life and reign see Arrhi- 
daeus. — IV., eldest son of Cassander, whom 
he succeeded on the throne, b.c. 21)6. He 
reigned only a few months, and was carried off 
by a consumptive disorder (Paus. ix. 7 ; Just, 
xv. 4, xvi. 1). — V., son of Demetrius II., reigned 
B.c. 220-178. He was only eight years old at 
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the death of his father, Demetrius (229) ; and 
the sovereign power was consequently assumed 
by his uncle AntigonuB Doson, who, though he 
certainly ruled as king rather than merely as 
guardian of his nephew, was faithful to the 
interests of Philip, to whom he transferred 
the sovereignty at his death in 220, to the 
exclusion of his own children. (Pol. ii. 45, 70, 
iv. 2 ; Just, xxviii. 4.) Philip was only seven- 
teen years old at the time of his accession, but 
he soon showed that he possessed ability and 
wisdom superior to hiB years. In consequence 
of the defeat of the Achaeans and Aratus by 
the Aetolians, the former applied for aid to 
Philip. This was granted ; and for the next 
three years Philip conducted with distinguished 
success the war against the Aetolians. This 
war, usually called the Social war, was brought 
to a conclusion in 217, and at once gained for 
Philip a distinguished reputation throughout 
Greece, while his clemency and moderation 
secured him an equal measure of popularity. 
(Pol. iv., v.) But a change came over his 
character soon after the dose of the Social 
war. He became suspicious and cruel; and 
having become jealous of his former and 


counsellor, Aratus, he caused him to be re- 
moved by a slow and secret poison in 218. (Pol. . 
viii. 10-14 ; Plut. Arat. 52.) Meantime he had 
become engaged in war with the Romans. In. 
215 he concluded an alliance with Hannibal ; . 
but he did not prosecute the war with any 
activity against the Romans, who on their part . 
were too much engaged with their formidable 
adversary in Italy to send anf powerful arma- 
ment against the Macedonian king. (Liv. xxiii. 
88-89 ; Pol. vii. 9.) In 211 the war assumed a 
new character in oonsequenee of the alliance 
entered into by the Romans with the Aetolians. 
It was now carried on with greater vigour and 
alternate success ; but as Philip gained several 
advantages over the AetolianB, the latter people 
made peace with Philip in 205. In the course 
of the same year the Romans likewise con- 
cluded a peace with Philip, as they were 
desirous to give their undivided attention to 
the war in Africa. It is probable that both 
parties looked upon this peace as little more 
than a suspension of hostilities. Such was 
clearly the view with which the Romans had 
accepted it ; and Philip not only proceeded to 
carry out his views for his own aggrandisement 
in Greece, without any regard to the Roman 
alliances in that country, but he even sent a 
body of auxiliaries to the Carthaginians in 
Africa, who fought at Zama under Hannibal. 
As soon as the Romans had brought the second 
Punic war to an end, they again declared war 
against Philip, 200. This war lasted between 
three and four years, and was brought to an 
end by the defeat of Philip by the consul 
Flamininus at the battle of Cynoscephaloe in 
the autumn of 197. [Flamininus.] By the 
peace finally granted to Philip (196) the king 
was compelled to abandon all his conquests, 
both in Europe and Asia, surrender his whole 
fleet to the Romans, and limit liis standing 
army to 5000 men, besides paying a sum of 
1000 talents. (Pol. xviii. 27 ; Liv. xxxiii. 80.) 
Philip was now effectually humbled, and en- 
deavoured to cultivate the friendship of the all- 
powerful republic. But towards the end of his 
reign he determined to try once more the 
fortune of war, and began to make active pre- 
parations for this purpose. His declining years 
were embittered by the disputes between his 
sons Perseus and Demetrius ; and the former 
by forged letters at length persuaded the king 
that Demetrius was plotting against liis life, 
and induced him to consent to the execution of 
the unhappy prince. Philip was struck with 
the deepest grief and remorse when he after- 
wards discovered the deceit that hod been 
practised upon him. He believed himself to be 
haunted by the avenging spirit of Demetrius, 
and died shortly after, imprecating curses upon 
Perseus. (Liv. xl. 6, 21, 54 ; Pol. xxiv. 7, 8.) 
His death took place in 179, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age, after a reign of nearly forty-two 
years. 

III. Family of the Marcii Philippi. 

1. Q. Marcius Philippus, praetor 188, with 
Sicily as his province, and consul 186, when he 
carried on war in Liguria with hiB colleague Sp. 
Postumius Albinus. He was defeated by the 
enemy in the country of the Apuani, and the 
recollection of his defeat was preserved by the 
name of the Saltus Marcius. in 169, Philippus 
was consul a second time, and carried on the war 
in Macedonia against Perseus, but accomplished 
nothing of importance. [Perseus.] In 164, 
Philippus was censor with L. Aemilius Paulus, 
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and in his censorship he set np in the city a 
new son-dial. (Liv. xxxviii. 85, xxxix. 20. xlii. 87, 
xliv. 1-16; Plin. vii. 214.)— 0. L. Marcius 
Philippus, was a tribune o£ the plebs, 104, 
when he brought forward an agrarian law, and 
was consul in 91 with Sex. Julius Caesar. In 
this year Philippus, who belonged to the popu- 
lar party, opposed with the greatest vigour the 
measures of the tribune Drusus, who at first 
enjoyed the full confidence of the senate. But 
his opposition was all in vain ; the laws of the 
tribune were carried. Soon afterwards Drusus 
began to be regarded with mistrust and sus- 
picion; Philippus became reconciled to the 
senate, and on his proposition a senatus con- 
Bultum was passed, declaring all the laws of 
Drusus to be null and void, as having been 
carried against the auspices. [Drusus.] In the 
civil wars between Marius and Sulla, Philippus 
took no part. He survived the death of Sulla ; 
and he is mentioned afterwards as one of those 
who advocated sending Pompey to conduct the 
war in Spain against S^rtorius (Plut. Pomp. 
17). Philippus was one of the most distin- 
guished orators of his time (Hor. Ejrist. i. 7, 
46 ; Cic. de Or. ii. 78). In this respect he was 
reckoned only inferior to Crassus and Antonius. 
He was a man of luxurious habits, which his 
wealth enabled him to gratify : his fish-ponds 
were particularly celebrated for their magnifi- 
cence and extent, and are mentioned by the 
ancients along with those of Lucullus and 
Hortcnsius (Varr. It. It. iii. 8, 10). Besides his 
son, L. Philippus, who is spoken of below, he 
had a stepson, Gellius Publicola [Public ola]. 
— 3. L. Marcius Philippus, son of the preced- 
ing, was consul in 56 . Upon the death of 0. 
Octavius, the father of Augustas, Philippus 
married his widow Atia, and thus became the 
stepfather of Augustus. Philippus was a 
timid man. Notwithstanding his close connex- 
ion with Caesar’s family, he remained neutral 
in the civil wars ; and after the assassination 
of Caesar, he endeavoured to dissuade his step- 
son, the young Octavius, from accepting the 
inheritance which the dictator had left him. 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 00 ; Suet. Aug. 8 ; App. B. C. iii. 
10, 18.) He lived till his stepson had acquired 
the supremacy of the Roman world. He 
restored the temple of Hercules and the Muses, 
and surrounded it with a colonnade, which is 
frequently mentioned under the name of 
Porticu8 Philippi ( Clari monimenta Philippi, 
Ov. Fast. vi. 801 ; cf. Suet. Aug. 29). 

IV. Emperor 8 of Borne. 

1. M. Julius Philippus I., Roman emperor 
a.d. 244-249, was an Arabian by birth, and 
entered the Roman army, in which he rose to 
high rank. He accompanied Gordianus III. in 
his expedition against the Persians ; and upon 
the death of the excellent Misitheus [Misi- 
theus] he was promoted to the vacant office of 
praetorian praefect. He availed himself of the 
influence of his high office to excite discontent 
among the soldiers, who at length assassinated 
Gordian, and proclaimed Philippus emperor, 
244. Philippus proclaimed his son Coesai, 
concluded a disgraceful peace with Sapor 
founded the city of Pliilippopolis, and then 
returned to Rome. In 245 lie was engaged in 
prosecuting a successful war against the Carpi, 
on the Danube. In 248, rebellions, headed by 
Iotapinusand Marinus, broke out simultane- 
ously in the East and in Moesia. Both preten- 
ders speedilv perished, but Decius having been 
despatched to recall the legions on the Danube 
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to their duty, was himself forcibly invested 
with the purple by the troops, and compelled by 
them to march upon Italy. Philippus having 
gone forth to encounter his rival, was slain near 
Verona either in battle or by his own soldiers. 
The great domestic event of the reign of 
Philippus was the exhibition of the Secular 
Games, which were celebrated with even more 
than the ordinary degree of splendour, since 
Rome had now, according to the received tradi- 
tion, attained the thousandth year of her exist- 
ence (a.d. 2-18). (AureL Viet. Cues, xxviii. ; 
Eutrop. ix. 8; Zonar. xii. 19.) — 2. M. Julius 
Philippus II., son of the foregoing, was a boy 
of seven at the accession (244) of his father, by 
whom he waB proclaimed Caesar, and three 
years afterwards (247) received the title of 
Augustus. In 249 he was slain, according to 
Zosimus, at the battle of Verona, or murdered, 
according to Victor, at Rome by the praetorians 
when intelligence arrived of the defeat and 
death of the emperor. (Aur. Viet. Caes. xxviii. ; 
Zos. i. 22.) 

V. Literary. 

1. Of Medina, in the S. of Italy, a Greek 
astronomer, and a diRciple of Plato. His obser- 
vations, which were made in the Peloponnesus 
and in Locris, were used by the astronomers 
Hipparchus, Geminus the Rhodian, and Ptol- 
emy. (Plin. xviii. 812; Vitruv. ix. 7.)— 2. Of 
Thessolonica, an epigrammatic poet, who, 
besides composing a large number of epigrams 
himself, compiled one of the ancient Greek 
Anthologies. The whole number of epigrams 
ascribed to him in the Greek Anthology is 
nearly ninety ; but of these six (Nos. 86-41) 
ought to be ascribed to Lucilius, and a few 
others are manifestly borrowed from earlier 
poets, while others are mere imitations. The 
Anthology {'A.vQo\oyia) of Philip, in imitation 
of that of Meleager, and as a sort of supplement 
to it, contains chiefly the epigrams of poets who 
lived in, or shortly before, the time of Philip. 
The earliest of these poets seems to be Pliilo,- 
demus, the contemporary of Cicero, and the 
latest Automedon, who probably flourished 
under Nerva. Hence it is inferred that Philip 
flourished under Trajan. 

Philiscus (4 h\1(Tkos). 1. Of Abydos, was 
sent by Ariobarzones, satrap of Phrygia, b.c. 
868, as envoy to mediate between the Thebans 
and Spartans. A congress was held at Delphi 
which led to nothing. Philiscus seems to have 
made the mission a pretext for levying merce- 
naries for Ariobarzanes, who was meditating a 
revolt. Philiscus afterwords exercised a 
tyranny over Greeks in Asia Minor, and was 
assassinated at Lampsacus. (Xen. Hell. vii. 1 ; 
Diod. xv. 70.)— 2. An Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy, of whom little is known. He 
mast have flourished about b.c. 400, or a little 
later, as liis portrait was painted by Parrha- 
sius (Plin. xxxv. 70).— 8. Of Miletus, an orator 
or rhetorician, and the disciple of Isocrates, 
wrote a Life of the orator Lycurgus, and an 
epitaph on Lysias (Suid. 8. v.) — 4. Of Aegina, 
a Cynic philosopher, was the disciple of Dio- 
genes the Cynic, and the teacher of Alexander 
in grammar (Diog. Laert. vi. 78).— 8. Of Cor- 
cyra, a distinguished tragic poet, and one of the 
seven who formed the Tragic Pleiad at Alex- 
andria, was also a priest or Dionysus, and in 
that character he was present at the coronation 
procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus in B.c. 
284. He wrote forty-two dramas. (Athen. 
p. 198; Plin. xxxv. 106.)—$, Of Rhodes, a 
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sculptor, several of whose works were placed in was a native of Larissa and a disciple of Clito- 
the temple of Apollo, adjoining the portico of machus. After the conquest of Athens by 
Octavia at Borne. One of these statues was Mithridates he removed to Borne, where he 
that of the god himself : the others were Latona settled as a teacher of philosophy and rhetorio, 
and Diana, the nine Muses, and another statue and had Cicero as one of his hearers (Cic. ad 
of Apollo, without drapery (Plin. xxxvi. 84). Fam. xiii. 1, Brut. 89, 806). His works sup- 
He probably lived about b.c. 146. plied Cicero with materials for his account of 

Pnilistlnae Fossae. [Padua.] the New Academy in the Academica (cf. Cic. 

PhlliftXon (*i\urrlo>v). 1. Of Nicaea or Ac. i. 4, 18, ii. 4, 11). — 2. Byblius, also called 
Magnesia, a mimograplier, who flourished in Hebennius Byblius, a Roman grammarian, 
the time of Augustus, about a.d. 7 (Suid. a.v.). and a native of Byblus in Phoenicia, lived in 
—2, A physician, bora either at one of the the time of Vespasian. He wrote many works, 
Greek towns in Sicily, or at Locri Epizephyrii which are cited by Suidos and others ; but his 
in Italy, was tutor to the physician Chrysippus name is chiefly connected with a translation of 
of Cniaos and the astronomer and physician the writings of the Phoenician Sanchuniathon 
Eudoxus, and therefore must have lived in the which was ascribed to him. [Sanchuniathon.] 
fourth century b.c. (Diog. Laert. viii. 8, 89 ; —3. Of Byzantium, a celebrated mechanician, 
Gell. xvii. 11). and a contemporary of Ctesibius, flourished 

Philistus (*/A urros), a Syracusan, son of Ar- about b.c. 146. He wrote a work on military 
chonides or Archomenides, was bom probably engineering, of which the fourth and fifth books 
about b.c. 485 (Suid. s.v. ; Paus. v. 28, 6). He have come down to us. (Ed. Kochly and 
assisted Dionysius in obtaining the supreme Biistow, 1858.) There is also attributed to this 
power, and stood so high in the favour of the Philo a work On the *Seven Wonders of the 
tyrant that the latter entrusted him with the World : i.e. the Hanging Gardens, the Pyra- 
charge of the citadel of Syracuse. But at a mids, the statue of Jupiter Olympius, the Walls 
later period he excited the jealousy of the of Babylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, the Temple 
tyrant by marrying, without his consent, one of of Artemis at Ephesus, and, we may presume 
the daughters of his brother Leptines, and was from the prooemium, the Mausoleum ; but the 
in consequence banished from Sicily. He at last is entirely wanting, and we have only a 
first retired to Thurii, but afterwards estab- fragment of the Ephesian temple. The work, 
lished himself at Adria, where he composed his however, is probably by a different, and later, 
history (Diod. xv. 7). He was recalled from writer. Edited by Orelli, Lips. 1816.— 4. Ju- 
exile by the younger Dionysius soon after his daeus, the Jew, was bora at Alexandria, and 
accession, and quickly succeeded in establishing was descended from a priestly family of dis- 
his influence over the mind of the latter. He tinction. He had already reached an advanced 
exerted all his efforts to alienate Dionysius age, when he went to Rome (a.d. 40) on an 
from his former friends, and not only caused embassy to the emperor Caligula, in order to 
Plato to be sent back to Athens, but ultimately procure the revocation of the decree which 
succeeded in effecting the banishment of Dion exacted from the Jews divine homage to the 
also. Philistus was unfortunately absent from statue of the emperor. We have no other 
Sicily when Dion first landed in the island particulars of the life of Philo worthy of record, 
and made himself master of Syracuse, b.c. 856. His most important works treat of the books of 
He afterwards raised a powerful fleet, with Moses, and are generally cited under different 
which he gave battle to the Syracusans, but titles. His great object was to reconcile the 
having been defeated, and finding himself cut Sacred Scriptures with the doctrines of the 
off from all hopes of escape, he put an end to Greek philosophy, and to point out the con- 
his own life (Plut. Dion , 11-85 ; Diod. xvi. 11, formity between the two. He maintained that 
16). Philistus wrote a History of Sicily, which the fundamental truths of Greek philosophy 
was one of the most celebrated historical works were derived from the Mosaic revelation ; and 
of antiquity, though unfortunately only a few in order to make the latter agree more per- 
fragments of it have come down to us. He is fectly with the former, he had recourse to an 
accused of an inclination to favour tyranny and allegorical interpretation of the books of Moses, 
palliate the injustice of princes (Plut. Dion, Philo adopted Eastern views of emanation, and 
86; Nep. Dion , 3). It consisted of two por- his doctrines on the emanation of the forces of 
tions, which might be regarded either as two the world from the Logos, or creative wisdom 
separate works, or as parts of one great whole, of God, influenced on the one hand the Gno- 
a circumstance which explains the discrepancies sties, on the other the later school of Neo- 
in the statements of the number of books of Platonists. The best edition of his works is by 
which it was composed. The first seven books Mangey, Lond. 1742, two vols. fo. — 5, A Mega- 
comprised the general history of Sicily, com- ri&n philosopher, was a disciple of Diodorus 
mencing from the earliest times, and ending Cronus, and a friend of Zeno.— 6. Of Taring 
with the capture of Agrigentnm by the Cartha- in Cilicia, a celebrated physician, frequently 
ginians, b.c. 406. The second part, which quoted by Galen and others.-— 7. Artists. (1) 
formed a sequel to the first, contained the his- Son of Antipater, a statuary who lived in the 
tory of the elder Dionysius in four books, and time of Alexander the Great, and made the 
that of the younger in two : the latter was statue of Hephaestion, and also the statue of 
necessarily imperfect. In point of style Philis- Zeus Ourios, which stood on the shore of the 
tus is represented by the concurrent testimony Black Sea, at the entrance of the Bosporus, 
of antiquity as imitating and even closely near Chaloedon, and formed an important land- 
resembling Thucydides, though still falling far mark for sailors. It was still perfect in the 
short of his great model (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 18 ; time of Cicero (in Verr. iv. 58, 129), and the 
Quintil. x. 1, 74).— The fragments of Philistus base has been preserved to modern times, bear- 
have been collected by Goeller in an appendix ing an inscription of eight elegiao verses, 
to his work De Situ et Origins Syraeuaarum , Other works are alluded to by Pliny (xxxiv. 91). — 
Lips. 1818, and by C. MUller, in the Fragm . (2) A great architect at Athens in the time of 
MtstGraec. Paris, 1841. the immediate successors of Alexander. He 

™o (*l\«v). 1, An Academic philosopher, built for Demetrius Phatereus, about b.c. 818, 
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the portico of twelve Doric columns to the that he gained a victory over Sophocles when 
great temple at Eleusis. [See pp. 811, 812.] He the latter exhibited hiB Oedipus Tyrannus, b.c. 
also constructed for the Athenians, under the 429. Philocles was frequently ridiculed by the 
administration of Lycurgus, a basin (arma- comic poets. One of his plays, called Terctts, 
mentarium) in the Piraeus in which 1000 ships on the story of Philomela, is alluded to in 
could lie (Plin. vii. 125; O.I.L. ii. 1054). This Aristoph. Av. 281; in Ar. Vesp. 462 it is 
work, which excited the greatest admiration, insinuated that his lyrics were unmusical, and 
was destroyed in the taking of Athens by Sulla, the scholiast says that he was nicknamed XoA^. 
but afterwards restored. (Plut. Sull. 14 ; Val. —2. Joined with Conon in command of the 
Max. viii. 12, 2 ; Strab. p. 895.) _ Athenian fleet after the battle of Arginusae. 

Philo, Q. Publillus, a distinguished general He waB cruel to his prisoners, for which Lys- 
in the Samnite wars, and the author of one of ander put him to death after Aegospotami. 
the great reforms in the Roman constitution. (Xen. Hell. i. 7, 1, ii. 1, 80; Plut. Lys. 18.) 

He was consul b.c. 889, with Ti. Aemilius PhU6cr&tes (* iXotcpdrijs ). 1. Son of Ephi- 
Mamercinus, and defeated the Latins, over altes, went in 890 with ships to aid Evagoras 
whom he triumphed. In the same year he was of Cyprus. His squadron was captured by 
appointed dictator by his colleague Aemilius Teleutias, the Spartan admiral. (Xen. Hell. iv. 
Mamercinus, and, as Buch, proposed the cele- 6, 24.)— 2. An Athenian orator, was one of the 
brated Publiliae Leges , which were a most venal supporters of Philip in opposition to 
important step in equalising the patrician and Demosthenes (Dem. de Cor. p. 280). 
plebeian orders, by ordaining that one of the PhlloctStes (QthoKrlirris), a son of Poeas 
censors must be a plebeian, and by making the (whence he is called Poeantiacles, Ov. Met. 
decrees of the plebs binding. (Diet, of Antiq. xiii. 818) and Demonassa, the most celebrated 
art. Publiliae Leges.) In 887 Philo was the archer in the Trojan war. He led the warriors 
first plebeian praetor, and in 882 he was censor from Methone, Thaumacia, Meliboea, and Oli- 
with Sp. Postumius Albinus. In 827 he was zon, against Troy, in seven ships. But on his 
consul a second time, and carried on war in the voyage thither he was left behind by his men 
S. of Italy. He was continued in the command in the island of Lemnos, because he was ill of 
for the following year with the title of procon- a wound which he had received from the bite of 
sul, the first instance in Roman history in a snake; and Medon, the son of Olleus and 
which a person was invested with proconsular Rhene, undertook the command of his troops, 
power. He took Palaepolis in 826. In 820 he (II. ii. 716 ; Od. iii. 190, viii. 219.) This is all 
was consul a third time, with L. Papirius Cur- that the Homeric poems relate of Philoctetes, 
sor, and carried on the war against the Sam- with the addition that he returned home in 
nites. (Liv. viii. 15-26, ix. 7-15 ; Diod. xix. 56.) safety ; but the cyclic and tragic poets have 
Philo, L. Veturius. 1. L., consul B.C. 220, added numerous details to the story. Thus 
with C. Lutatius Catulus ; dictator 217 for the they relate that he was the friend and armour- 
purpose of holding the comitia ; and censor 210 bearer of Heracles, who instructed him in the 
with P. Licinius Croesus Dives, and died while use of the bow, and who bequeathed to him his 
holding this office (Liv. xxii. 88, xxvii. 6).— 2. bow, with the poisoned arrows. These presents 
L., praetor 209, with Cisalpine Gaul as his pro- were a reward for his having erected and set 
vince. In 207 he served under Claudius Nero fire to the pile on Mt. Oeta, where Heracles 
and Livius Salinator in the campaign against burnt himself. (Diod. iv. 88 ; Hyg. Fab. 86 ; 
Hasdrubal. In 206 he was consul with Q. Philostr. Her. 5 ; Ov. Met. ix. 282.) Philoctetes 
Coecilius Metellus, and in conjunction with his was also one of the suitorB of Helen, and thus 
colleague carried on the war against Hannibal took part in the Trojan war. On his voyage to 
in Bruttium. He accompanied Scipio to Africa, Troy, while staying in the island of Chryse, he 
and after the battle of Zama, 202, was sent to was bitten by a snake. This misfortune hap- 
Rome to announce the newB of Hannibal's de- pened to him when he was showing to the 
feat. (Liv. xxviii. 9-11, xxx. 88, 40.) Greeks the altar of Athene Chryse, or while he 

Phlloch&rei ($>i\oxdpris) } a painter, men- was looking at the tomb of Troilus in the temple 
tioned by Pliny (xxxv. 28), is supposed by some of Apollo Thymbraeus, or as he was pointing 
to be the same as the brother of Aeschines out to his companions the altar of Heracles, 
of whose artistic performances Demosthenes (Soph. Phil. 1827 ; Philostr. Im. 17 ; Diet. Cret. 
speaks contemptuously (F. L. p. 829). ii. 14.) According to some accounts, the wound 

Philtichdrus (♦tA dyopos), a celebrated Athe- in his foot was not inflicted by a serpent, but 
nian writer, chiefly known by his Atthis f or by his own poisoned arrows (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 
work on the legends, antiquities, and history of 402). The wound is said to have become ulcer- 
Attica. He was a person of considerable im- ated, and to have produced such an intolerable 
portance in his native city, and was put to death stench that the Greeks, on the advice of 
by Antigonus Gonatas when the latter obtained Odysseus, abandoned Philoctetes, and left him 
possession of Athens, about b.c. 260. (Suidas alone on the solitary coast of Lemnos, or (ac- 
s.v.) His most important work, the Atthis } cording to the account which Proclus cites 
consisted of seventeen books, and related the from tne Cypria, and which Euripides followed 
history of Attica, from the earliest times to the in his Philoctetes) on the island of Tenedos. 
reign of Antiochus Theos, b.c. 261. The work He remained in this island till the tenth year 
is frequently quoted by the scholiasts, lexico- of the Trojan war, when Odysseus and Diomedes 
graphers, and other later authors.— The frag- came to fetch him to Troy, as an oracle had 
ments have been published by Siebelis, Lips, declared that the city could not be token with- 
1811, and by Miiller, Praam, Hist. Oraee. out the arrows of Heracles. He accompanied 
PhXlftoles (tiAoicAfis). 1. An Athenian tragic these heroes to Troy, and on his arrival Apollo 
poet, the sister's son of Aeschylus ; his father's sent him into a deep sleep, during which Ma- 
nama was Philopithes. He is said to have chaon (or Podalirius, or both, or Asclepius 
composed 100 tragedies. In the general cha- himself) cut out the wound, washed it with 
raster of his plays he was an imitator of wine, and applied healing herbs to it. (Quint. 
Aeschylus, and that he was not unworthy of Smym. x. 180 ; Soph. Phil. 1426 ; Proper! ii. 
his great master may be inferred from the fact 1, 61.) Philoctetes was thus cured, and soon 
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after slew Paris, whereupon Troy fell into the 
hands of the Greeks (Apollod. iii. 12, 6). On 
his return from Troy he is said to have been 
cast upon the coast of Italy, where he settled, 
and built Petelis and Crimissa. In the latter 
place he founded a sanctuary of Apollo Alaeus, 
to whom he dedicated his bow. (Strab. p. 254.) 

Philddimus (*ik6Stjuos), of Godara, in Pales- 
tine, an Epicurean philosopher and epigram- 
matic poet, contemporary with Cicero. The 
Greek Anthology contains thirty-four of his 
epigrams, which are chiefly of a light and 
amatory character, and which quite bear out 
Cicero’s statements concerning the licentious- 
ness of his matter and the elegance of his 
manner. (Cic. in Pis. 28, 29.) Philodemus is 
also mentioned by Horace {Sat. i. 2, 121). 

PhUdl&US (♦t\<$Aaoy), a distinguished Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, was a native of Croton or 
Tarentum. He was a contemporary of Socrates, 
and the instructor of Simmias and Cebes at 
Thebes, where he appears to have lived many 
years. (Plat. Phaed. p. 61 ; Diog. Laert. viii. 

84.) Pythagoras and his earliest successors 
did not commit any of their doctrines to 
writing, and the first publication of the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines is pretty uniformly attributed 
to Philolaus. He composed a work on the , 

Pythagorean philosophy in three books, which j 
Plato is said to have procured at the cost of ; 

100 minae through Dion of Syracuse, who pur- \ 
chased it from Philolaus, who was at the time reforms which brought the army into an ex- 
in deep poverty. (Diog. Laert. l.c . ; Gell. iii. i cellent state of efficiency (Pol. x. 24). In this 
17.) Plato is said to have derived from this year lie defeated Muchanidas, tyrant of Lace- 
work the greater part of his Timacus. Some ; daemon, and slew him in battle with liis own 
fragments have been collected by Bockli of j hand (Pol. xi. 18). In 201 he was again elected 
which those from the work Iltpl 4116 general of the league, when he defeated Nabis, 
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the Achaeans a military spirit, and thereby to 
establish their independence on a firm and 
lasting basis. He was the son of Craugis, a 
distinguished man at Megalopolis, and was 
bom about b.c. 252. He lost nis father at an 
early age, and was brought up by Cleander, an 
illustrious citizen of Mantinea, who had been 
obliged to leave his native city, and had taken 
refuge at Megalopolis. He received instruction 
from Ecdemus and Demoplianes, both of whom 
had studied the Academic philosophy under 
Arcesilaus. At an early age he became dis- 
tinguished by his love of arms and his bravery 
in war, showing a remarkable capacity for 
strategy (Liv. xxxv. 28 ; Plut. Philop. 7). He 
is said to have studied especially the Tactics 
of Evangelus and the histories of Alexander’s 
campaigns (Plut. ib . 4). His name first 
occurs in history in B.c. 222, when Megalopolis 
was taken by Cleomenes (Plut. ib. 6), and 
in the following year (221) he fought with con- 
spicuous valour at the battle of Sellasio, in 
which Cleomenes was completely defeated. In 
order to gain additional military experience, he 
soon afterwards sailed to Crete, and Berved for 
some years in the wars between the cities of 
that island. On his return to his native 
country, in 210, he was appointed commander 
of the Achaean cavalry: and in 208 he was 
elected strategus or general of the Achaean 
League, and laboured successfully at military 


generally considered to be spurious. 

f Phlldmela (4><A<yi7jAa), daughter of king Pan- 
dion in Attica, who, being dishonoured by her 
brother-in-law, Tereus, was metamorphosed into 
a nightingale. The story is given under Tereus. 

Phfldxnglluxn or Philomilum (4>iAo/u^Aiov, or 
in the Pisidian dialect ^iKo/xrjBii : QiKojiritevs, 
Philomelenais or Philomeliensis : prob. Ale- 
Shehr , Hu.), a city of Phrygia Parorios, on the 
borders of Lycaonia and Pisidia, mentioned by 
Cicero {ad Fam. iii. 8, xv. 4), said to have been 
named from the numbers of nightingales in its 
neighbourhood. In the division of the provinces 
under Constantine, it belonged to Pisidia. 
(Strab. p. 668 ; Procop. Hist. Arc. 18.) 

PhHdmSlns {^i\6/ir}\os) f a general of the 
Phocians in the Phocian or Sacred war, per- 
suaded his countrymen to seize the temple of 
Delphi, and to apply its riches to the purpose of 
defending themselves against the Amphictyonio 
forces, b.c. 857. He commanded the Phocians 
during the early years of the war, but was Blain 
in battle in 858. He was succeeded in the com- 
mand by his brother Onomorchus. (Diod. xvi. 
28; P&us. x. 2, 8.) 

FhHtinldei (frAwffys), an Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, who is, however, better known 
on account of his connexion with the literary 
history of Aristophanes. Several of the plays of 
Aristophanes were brought out in the names of 
Callistratus and Philonides [cf. p. 115]. It 
appears that Aristophanes used the name of 
Pniionides for the Banqueters and the Frogs. 

PhU6n6mS. [TenebJ 


who had succeeded Machanidas as tyrant of 
Lacedaemon. Soon afterwards. Pliilopoemen 
took another voyage to Crete, and assumed the 
command of the forces of Gortyna. He did not 
return to PeloponnesuB till 194. He was made 
general of the league in 192, when he again 
defeated Nabis, who was slain in the course of 
the year by some Aetolian mercenaries. It is 
said that when Diophanes, the Achaean general, 
and Flamininus were marching to Sparta in 
191 to crush some attempt at revolt, Philopoe- 
men hurried thither in advance, and, having 
quieted the city, induced the Boman and Achaean 
troops to pass it by; and that when the 
Spartans in gratitude offered him 120 talents 
(the proceeds of the estate of Nabis) he refused 
the present, as unbecoming a man of honour. 
Pliilopoemen was re-elected general of tlio 
league several times afterwards ; but the state 
of Greece did not afford him much further 
opportunity for the display of his military 
abilities. The Romans were now in fact the 
masters of Greece, and Pliilopoemen clearly 
saw that it would be an act of madness to offer 
open resistance to their authority. At the 
same time, as the Homans still recognised in 
words the independence of the league, Philo- 
poemen offered a resolute resistance to all their 
encroachments upon the liberties of his country, 
whenever he could do so without affording 
them any pretext for war. In 188, when he 
was general of the league, he took Sparta, 

| whose troops had attacked Las, a town which 

, j had joined the league. He demanded the sur- 

Pllilopoemeii (tiXairoi/xijy), of Megalopolis in j render of the instigators, and failing to obtain 
Arcadia, one of the few great men that Greece j them treated Sparta with great severity. He 
produced in the decline of her political inde- razed the walls and fortifications of the city, 
pendenoe, who is called by Roman admirers ‘ the ' abolished the institutions of Lycurgus, and 
im& of the Greeks' (Plut. Philop . 1, Arat. 24). | compelled the citizens to adopt the Achaean 
The great object of his life was to infuse into laws in their stead. In 188 the Messenians 
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revolted from the Achaean League. Philo- [See Apollonius, No. 7.] (2) Lives of the 
poemen, who was general of the league for the Sophists (Blot 'lofKTrwv), in two books, contains 
eighth time, hastily collected a body of cavalry, the history of philosophers who had the charac- 
and pressed forward to Messene. He fell in ter of being sophists, and of those who were in 
with a large body of Messenian troops, by reality sophists. It began with the Life of Gor- 
whom he was taken prisoner, and carried to gias, and comes down to the contemporaries of 
Messene. Here he was thrown into a dungeon, Philostratus in the reign of Pliilippus. (8) 
and was compelled by Dinocrates to drink Heroica or Heroicus {'Upwind, *H pounds), is in 
poison. The news of his death filled the whole the form of a dialogue, and giveB an account of 
of Peloponnesus with grief and rage. An the heroes engaged in the Trojan war. (4) 
assembly was immediately held at Megalopolis ; Imagines (EIk6i/€s), in two books, contains an 
Lycortas was chosen general, and in the follow- account of various paintings. This is the 
ing year he invaded Messenia, which was laid author’s most pleasing work, exhibiting great 
waste far and wide ; Dinocrates and the chiefs richness of fancy, power and variety of delinea- 
of his party were obliged to put an end to their tion, and a rich exuberance of style ; but there 
lives. The remains of Philopoemen were con- is doubt whether he is describing real or irnagi- 
veyed to Megalopolis in solemn procession ; and nary works of art. (5) Epistolae ( y Emarro\ai), 
the urn which contained the ashes was carried seventy- three in number, chiefly amatory. The 
by the historian Polybius. (Plut. Philop. 21 ; best editions of the collected works of Pliilo- 
Liv. xxxix. 49 ; Pol. xxiv. 9, 12.) His remains stratus are by Olearius, Lips. 1709, and by 
were then interred at Megalopolis with heroic Kayser, Lips. 1870, 1871.— -3. PhilOBtratUB, 
honours; and soon afterwards statues of him the younger, usually called the Lemnian, as 
were erected in most of the towns belonging to mentioned above, was a son of Nervianus and of 
the Achaean League. It does not detract from a daughter of Flavius Philostratus, but is erro- 
the nobility of Philopoemen’s character and neously called by Buidas a son-in-law of the 
the purity of his aims, that in much of liis latter. He enjoyed the instructions of his 
military success he was really playing the game j grandfather and of the sophist Hippodromus. 
of the Homans. His true policy, if it had been ' He visited Rome, but he taught at Athens, and 
possible, would have been to combine with the j died in Lemnos. He wrote Beveral works, and 
Rpartans and Messenians instead of fighting j among others one entitled Imagines , in imita- 
against them, and to oppose a united Greece to , tion of liis grandfather’s work, of which a portion 
the Romans. But the opportunity for tliis had I is still extant (printed in Kayser’s edition of 
probably been irretrievably lost long before j Philostratus No. 2). 

when Aratus rejected the overtures of Cleomenes I Phildtas (i>t\uras), son of Parmenion, enjoyed 
[see p. 97, aj. The contest with Sparta in the j a high place in the friendship of Alexander, 
time of Maclianidas and Nabis was unavoid- ! and in the invasion of Asia obtained the chief 
able. {Life by Plutarch ; Paus. viii. 49-52 ; command of the eToupot, or native Macedonian 
references to Polybius and Livy, as above.) j cavalry. He served with distinction in the 

Phil08t5ph&nuB {*i\o<rri<pavos), of Cyrene, ; battles of the Granicus and Arbela, and also on 
an Alexandrian writer of history and geography, other occasions ; but in B.c. 880, while the army 
the friend and disciple of Callimachus, flourished was in Drangiana, he was accused of being privy 
under Ptolemy II. Pliiladelphus, about b.c. to a plot which had been formed by a Macedo- 
249 (Athen. pp. 298, 297, 881). nian, named Dimnus, against the king’s life. 

Philostorgius {QiKoarT6pyios), a native of Bo- There was no proof of his guilt ; but a confession 
rissus in Cappadocia, was bom about a.d. 858. was wrung from him by the torture, and he was 
He wrote an ecclesiastical history, from the , stoned to death by the troops after the Macedo- 
heresy of Arius in 800, down to 425. Philo- nian fashion. [Pabmenion.J 
storgiuB was an Arian, which is probably the PhilStimus (<fri\<$Ti/«>s), an eminent Greek 
reason why his work lias not come down to us. physician, pupil of Praxagoras, and fellow-pupil 
It was originally in twelve books ; and we still of Heropliilus, lived in the fourth and third 
possess an abstract of it, made by Photius. centuries b.c. 

Philostratus ( ^iKdarparos), the name of a Phlloxfinus (<£i\<f£ei/os). 1. A Macedonian 
distinguished family of Lemnos, of which there officer of Alexander the Great, received the 
are mentioned three persons in the history government of Cilicia from Perdiccas in 821 
of Greek literature. 1. Son of Verus, taught (Arrian, An. iii. 6,6; Diod.xviii.89j.--2. Of 
at Athens ; but we know nothing about him, Cythera, one of the most distinguished ditliy- 
with the exception of the titles of his works, rambic poets of Greece, was born B.c. 485 and 
given by Suidas. He could not, however, have died 880, at the age of fifty-five. He was 
lived in the reign of Nero, according to the reduced to slavery in his youth, and was 
statement of Suidas, since his son was not bom bought by the lyric poet Melanippides, by 
till the latter part of the second century.— -2. whom he was educated in dithyrambic poetry. 
Flavius Philostratus, son of the preceding, After residing some years at Athens, ho went to 
and the most eminent of the three, was bom Syracuse, where he speedily obtained the favour 
about a.d. 182. He studied and taught at of Dionysius, and took up his abode at liis 
Athens, and is usually called the Athenian, to ! court. But soon afterwards he offended Dion- 
distinguish him from the younger Philostratus 1 ysius, and was cast into prison (Cic. ad Att. iv. 
[No. 8], who more usually bears the surname 1 0); an act of oppression which most writers 
of the Lemnian. Flavius afterwards removed to j ascribe to the wounded vanity of the tyrant, 
Rome, where we find him a member of the I whose poems Pliiloxenus not only refused to 
circle of literary men whom the philosophic J praise, but, on being asked to revise one of 
Julia Domna, the wife of Se verus, had drawn them, said that the best way of correcting it 
around her. It was at her desire that lie wrote would be to draw a block line through the whole 
the Life of Apollonius. He was alive in the paper. Another account ascribes his disgrace 
reign of the emperor Pliilippus (244-249). The to too close an intimacy with the tyrant’s mis- 
following works of Philostratus have come down tress, Galatea ; but this looks like a fiction 
to us (1) The Life of Apollonius of Tyana arising out of a misunderstanding of the object 
(yd is t by Tuavia ’AiroAAc bviov), in eight books, of his poem entitled Cyolops or Galatea , which 
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was written after his departure from Sicily, and 
intended as a literary revenge upon Dionysius, 
who was wholly or partially blind of one eye. 
After some time he was released from prison, 
and restored outwardly to the favour of Diony- 
sius; but he finally left his court, and is said 
to have spent the latter part of his lif e in Ephe- 
bus. — Of the dithyrambs of Philoxenus by far 
the most important was his Cyclops or Qalatea, 
the loss of which is greatly to be lamented. 
Philoxenus also wrote another poem, entitled 
Deipnon (Aetirvov) or the Banquet , which 
appears to have been the most popular of his 
works, and of which we have more fragments 
than of any other. This poem was a most 
minute and satirical description of a banquet, 
and the subject of it was furnished by the 
luxury of the court of Dionysius. Philoxenus 
was included in the attacks which the comic 
poets made on all the musicians of the day, 
for their corruptions of the simplicity of the 
ancient music; but we have abundant testi- 
mony to the high esteem in which he was held 
both during his life and after his death. (Suid. 
s.v. ; Diod. xiv. 46.) Fragments of his poems 
by Bippart, Lips. 1848, and in Bergk’s Poet. Lyr . 
Graec. — 8. The Leucadian, lived at Athens 
about the same time aB Philoxenus of Cythera, 
with whom he is frequently confounded by the 
grammarians. He was the Bon of Eryxis, and 
nis son also bore that name. Like his more 
celebrated namesake, the Leucadian was ridi- 
culed by the poets of the Old Comedy, and 
seems to have spent a part of his life in Sicily. 
The Leucadian was a most notorious parasite, 
glutton, and effeminate debauchee; but lie 
seems also to have had great wit and good- 
humour, which made him a favourite at the 
tables which he frequented. (Aristoph. Ban. 
934 ; Schol. ad loc.)-- 4. A celebrated Alexan- 
drian grammarian, who taught at Rome (Suid. 
e . «.), and wrote on Homer, on the Ionic and 
Laconian dialects, and several other grammati- 
cal works, among which was a Glossary , which 
was edited by H. Stephanus, Paris, 1578.— 5. 
An Aegyptian surgeon, who wrote several 
valuable volumes on surgery. He must have 
lived in or before the first century after Christ. 
—6. A painter of Eretria, the disciple of Nico- 
machus, who painted for Cassander a battle of 
Alexander with Darius (Plin. xxxv. 110). 

Fhilus, Furlus. 1. P., was consul b.c. 228 
with C. Flaminius, and accompanied his col- 
league in his campaign against the Gauls in the 
N. of Italy. He was praetor 216, when he com- 
manded the fleet, with which he proceeded to 
Africa. In 214 he was censor with M. Atilius 
Begulus, but died at the beginning of the follow- 
ing year. (Liv. xxii. 85 ; xxv. 2.)-— 2. L., consul 
186, received Spain as hiB province, and was 
commissioned by the senate to deliver up to the 
Numantines C. Hostilius Mancinus, the consul 
of the preceding year. Philus, like his contem- 
poraries Scipio Africanus the younger and 
Laelius, was fond of Greek literature and refine- 
ment. He is introduced by Cicero as one of 
the speakers in his dialogue Be Bepublica . 
(Val. Max. iii. 7, 5 ; Cic. Off. iii. 80, 109, Bep. 
ni. 18; 28.) 

PhilylliUB (QiktWios), an Athenian comic 
poet, belongs to the latter part of the Old 
Comedy and the beginning of the Middle 
(Athen. p. 700). 

Philyrftli (4>iXvprjls : prob. the little island 
off C. Zefreh , E. of Kerasunt-Ada), an island 
off the N. coast of Asia Minor (Pontus), E. of 
the country of Mosynoeci, and near the promon- 


! tory of Zephyrium, where Chiron was nurtured 
byjiis mother Philyra (Ap. Bkod. ii, 1281). 

* 4 " on the coast of 
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Philtres (tfXvpcs), a ■ 

Pontus, near the island J 
Phlneus (Qivtts). 1. Son of Belus and An* 
chinoe, and brother of Cepheus. He was slain 
by Perseus. For details see Andromeda and 
Perseus.— 2. Son of Agenor, and king of 
Salmvdessus in Thraoe. Ho was first married 
to Cleopatra, the daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, by whom he hod two children, Oryi- 
thus (Oartlius) and Crambis ; but their names 
are different in the different legends: Ovid 
calls them Polydectus and Polydorus. (Schol. 
ad Soph. Ant. 977 ; Ov. Ib. 278.) Afterwards 
he was married to Idaea (some call her Dia, 
Eurytia, or Idothea), by whom he again had 
two Bons, Thynus and Mariandynus (Apollod. 
iii. 15, 8). — Pliineuswas a blind soothsayer, who 
had received his prophetic powers from Apollo, 
but was blinded because he had revealed the 
counsels of Zeus (Apollod. i. 9, 21). He is most 
celebrated on account of his being tormented 
by the Harpies, who were sent by the gods to 
punish him on account of his cruelty towards 
his sons by the first marriage. His second wife 
falsely accused them of having made an attempt 

S her virtue, whereupon Phineus put out 
eyes, or, according to others, exposed them 
to be devoured by wild beasts, or ordered them 
to be half buried m the earth, and then to be 
scourged. (Soph. Ant. 973; Diod. iv. 44.) 
Whenever a meal was placed before Phineus, 
the Harpies darted down from the air and 
carried it off ; later writers add that they either 
devoured the food themselves, or rendered it 
unfit to be eaten. [Harpyiae.] When the Ar- 
gonauts visited TlWrc, Phineus promised to 
instruct them respecting their voyage, if they 
would deliver him from the monsters. This 
was done by Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas, 
and brothers of Cleopatra. [See p. 106, a.j 
Phineus now explained to the Argonauts the 
further course they had to take, and especially 
cautioned them against the Symplegodes. Ac- 
cording to another story, the Argonauts, on their 
arrival at Thrace, found the sons of Phineus 
half buried, and demanded their liberation, 
which Phineus refused. A battle thereupon 
ensued, in which Phineus waB slain by Hera- 
cles. The latter also delivered Cleopatra from 
her confinement, and restored the kingdom to 
the sons of Phineus ; and on their advice he 
also sent the second wife of Phineus back to 
her father, who ordered her to be put to death. 
(Diod. 1. c. ; Apollod. iii. 15, 8.) Some tradi- 
tions, lastly, state that Phineus was killed by 
Boreas, or that he was carried off by the Har- 
pies into the country of the Bistones or Mil- 
chessians (Strab. p. 802). Those accounts in 
which Phineus puts out the eyes of his sons 
add that they had their sight restored to them 
by the sons of Boreas, or by AsclepiuH. 

Phindpdlis (&v<hro\ts), a town in Thrace on 
the Pontus Euxinus near the entrance to the 
Bosporus (Strab. p. 819 ; Plin. iv* 45). 

PnintXas (frmas). 1. A Pythagorean, the 
friend of Damon, who was condemned to die by 
Dionysius the elder. For details see Damon.— 
2. Tyrant of Agrigentum, who established his 
power over that city during the period of con- 
fusion which followed the death of Agathocles 
(b.c. 269). He founded a new city on the S. 
coast of Sicily, to which he gave his own name, 
and whither he removed the inhabitants from 
Gela, which he destroyed. (Diod. xxii. 2.) 
Phintlai (Junior. AHcata ), a town on the 
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S coast of Sicily, midway between Agrigentura 
and Gela [see preceding article}. It never rose 
to importance, but had a good harbour. (Diod. 
xxiv. 1 ; Cic. Venr. iii. 88, 192.) 

Phinttaif InstUa (. Isold di Figo) } an island 
between Sardinia and Corsica (Plin. iii. 88). 

PhlSgSthon or PyriphlSgfithon {*\*y46w t 
nvpi<t>\*y48aov) t t. e. the flaming, a river in the 
lower world, in whose channel flowed flames 
instead of water. [Achebon ; Styx.] 

Phlfigon (*A Jyofy), a native of Tralles in 
Lydia, was a freed man of the emperor Hadrian, 
whom he survived (Spartian, Hadr. 16). The 
only two works of Phlegon which have come 
down to us are a small treatise on wonderful 
events (Ilepl dau/xaclcov), and another short 
treatise on long-lived persons (Tlepl fuucpofiluv ), 
which gives a list of persons in Italy who had 
attained the age of a hundred years and up- 
wards. Besides these two works Phlegon 
wrote many others, of which the most import- 
ant was an account of the Olympiads in seven- 
teen books, from 01. 1 to 01. 229 (a.d. 187). — 
Editions by Westermann in his Paradoxo- 
graphi, Brunsvig. 1889, and by Keller, 1877. 

Fhlegra. [Pallene.] 

Phlegraei Campi (t£ 4 >\*ypcua ircSla, or tj 
♦Aeypo : Solfatara ), the name of the volcanic 
plain extending along the coast of Campania 
.djrr Cumae to Capua. The frequent outbursts 
\^}ame and of hot springs gained for it the 
nk.e ‘ burning plains,’ and it was believed that 
tlm giants were buried beneath it. (Strab. 
p. 2*C : Diod. v. 71 ; Sil. It. viii. 540, xii. 148.) 
It was mIso (or part of it) named Laboriae or 
Laborious Campus (Terra, di Lavoro ), perhaps 
on account of its great fertility and its constant 
cultivation (Plin. xviii. Ill) ; but the name is 
in some MSS. Leboriae. 

PhlSgyas (*\*yias), son of Ares and Chryse, 
the daughter of Halmus, succeeded Eteocles in 
the government of Orchomenos in Boeotia, 
which he called after himself Plilegyantis. He 
was the father of Ixion and Coronis, the latter 
of whom became by Apollo the mother of 
Asclepius. Enraged at this, Phlegyas set fire 
to the temple of the god, who killed him with 
his arrows, and condemned him to punishment 
in the lower world. (Horn. Hymn. xv. 8 ; Pind. 
Pyth. iii. 8 ; Apollod. ii. 26, 4 ; iii. 5, 10 ; Serv. 
aa Jen. vi. 618.) Phlegyas is represented as 
the mythical ancestor of the race of the 
Phlegyae, a branch of the Minyae, who emi- 
grated from Orchomenos in Boeotia and settled 
in Phocis, but the adoption of the worship of 
Asclepius in other countries caused variations 
in the story of Phlegyas himself [see p. 181, a]. 

Phll&sla. [Phlius.] 

Phlius (♦A.tovs, - ovvros : idaios), the chief 
town of a small province in the NE. of Pelopon- 
nesus, whose territory Phliasla (*\tcurla) t was 
bounded on the N. by Sicyonia, on the W. by 
Arcadia, on the E. by the territory of Cleonae, 
and on the S. by that of Argos. The greater 
part of this country was occupied by mountains, 
called Coelossa, Oameates, Arantinus, and 
Tricaranon. According to Strabo (p. 882; cf. 
H. ii. 571), the most anoient town in the 
country was AraethyrSa, which the inhabitants 
deserted, and afterwards founded Phlius; while 
Pausanias says nothing about a migration, but 
relates that the town was first called Arantia 
from its founder AraB, an autochthon, after- 
wards Aroethyrca from the daughter of Aras, 
and finollyPklius, from Phlius, a grandson of 
Temenus (Pans. ii. 12, 4). Phlius was originally 
inhabited by Argives. It afterwards passed 
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into the hands of the Dorians, with whom port 
of the Argive population intermingled, while 
part migrated to Samos and Ciazomenae. 
Luring the greater part of its history it re- 
mained faithful to Sparta. When Aratus or- 
ganised the Achaean League, Cleonymus, tyrant 
of Phlius, abdicated and united his city to the 
league (PoL ii. 44). 

Phlygdnlnm (<P\vy6viov) } a town in Phocis, 
destroyed in the Phocian war (Paus. x. 8, 2). 

Phdcaea (♦«$« cuo: Quicaevs, Phocaeensis: 
the Bu. called KarajarFokia , i. e. Old Fokia t 
SW. of FougeB or New Fokia ), the northern- 
most of the Ionian cities on the W. coast of Asia 
Minor, stood at the W. extremity of the tongue 
of land which divides the Sinus Elaiticus (O. of 
Fouges), on the N., from the Sinus Hermaeus 
(G. of Smyrna t), on the S. It was said to have 
been founded by a band of colonists, mainly 



Coin of Phooaea (about 568 B.C.). 

Obv., a seal (♦»*•/) ; rev., Incuse square. 

Phocian, under two Athenian leaders, Philo- 
genes and Damon. It was originally within 
the limits of Aeolis, in the territory of Cyme ; 
but the Cymaeans voluntarily gave up the site 
for the new city, which was Boon admitted into 
the Ionian confederacy on the condition of 
adopting oecists of the race of Codrus. (Strab. 
pp. 682, 688; Paus. rli. 8, 5; Plin. v. 119.) 
Admirably situated, and possessing two ex- 
cellent harbours, Naustatlunus and Lampter, 
Phocaea became celebrated as a great maritime 
state — according to Herodotus, i. 168, the earliest 
of the Greek states who rivalled the Phoenicians 
1 in distant voyages — and especially as the founder 
1 of the furthest Greek colonies towards the W., 

I namely Masbilia in Gaul, and the still more 
distant, though for less celebrated, city of 
! Maenaca in Hispania Baetica. After the Per- 
! sian conquest of Ionia, Phocaea had so de- 
clined that she could only furnish throe ships 
to support the great Ionian revolt (Hdt. vi. 11) ; 
but the spirit of her people had not been ex- 
tinguished : when the common cause was hope- 
less, and their city was besieged by HarpagUB, 
thoy embarked, to seek new abodes in the dis- 
tant W., and bent their course to the colony of 
Aleria or Alalia in Corsica, which they had 
founded twenty years before. They hod bound 
themselves by an oath never to return to their 
native land until an iron bar which they threw 
into the sea should float again (Hdt. i. 165; 
Hor. Epod. xvi. 17-26) ; but during the voyage 
a portion of the emigrants resolved to return to 
their native city, which they restored, and 
which recovered much of its prosperity, as is 
proved by the rich booty gained by the Romans 
when they plundered it under the praetor 
Aemilius. (Liv. xxxvii. 81, 82; Pol. xxii. 27.) 
The town and territory was restored to the in- 
habitants (Liv. xxxviii. 89), after which it does 
not appear as a place of any consequence in 
history, except as the seat of a bishopric under 
Smyrna, though it remained a free state (Dio 
Cass. xli. 25 ; Lucan, v. 68).— Care must be 
taken not to confound Phocaea with Phocis, or 
the ethnic adjectives of the former QwKatfo and 
Phocaeensis, with those of the latter, taMtefa 
and Phocensis: some of the ancient writers 
themselves have fallen into such mistakes 
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(Lacan. L e.). The name of Phocae&n is often 
used with reference to Massilia ; and the people 
of Marseille s still affect to regard themselves 
as Phocaeans. 

PhftoXon (QukIwv), tlie Athenian general and 
statesman, son of Phocus, was a man of humble 
origin, and appears to have been born in b.c. 
402. He studied under Plato and Xenocrates. 
He distinguished himself for the first time 
under his friend Chabrias, in 876, at the battle 
of Naxos, but he was not employed promi- 
nently in any capacity for many years after- 
wards. In 854 (according to some, in 850) 
he was sent into Euboea in the command of a 
small force, in consequence of an application 
from Plutarchus, tyrant of Eretria. Here he 
won the victory of Tamynoe, a brilliant success 
in spite of the treachery of Plutarchus, though 
the whole campaign was fruitless (Aesch. 
Ctes. 88; Plut. Phoc. 13), and he was subse- 
quently employed on several occasions in the 
war between the Athenians and Philip of 
Macedon. In 389, being sent with 120 triremes 
to the Hellespont, he raised the Biege of Byzan- 
tium, and caused Philip to retire. He fre- 
quently opposed the measures of Demosthenes, 
and recommended peace with Philip ; but he 
must not be regarded as one of the mercenary 
supporters of the Macedonian monarch. His 
virtue is above suspicion, and his public con- 
duct was always influenced by upright motives. 
When Alexander was marching upon Thebes, 
m 335, Phocion rebuked Demosthenes for his 
invectives against the king. 


t>a6cr§ 

of what would ansae to himself and his party 
at Athens if the democratic party prevailed. 
Being therefore accused of treason by Agnon- 
ides, he fled, with several of his friends, to 
Alexander, who sent them with letters of recom- 
mendation to his father, Polysperchon. (Diod. 
xviii. 65 ; Plut. Phoc . 88.) The latter, willing 
to sacrifice them as a peace-offering to the 
Athenians, sent them back to Athens for the 
people to deal with them as they would. Here 
Phocion waB sentenced to death. To the last 
he maintained his calm and dignified and 
somewhat contemptuous bearing. When some 
wretched man spat upon him as he passed to 
the prison, 1 Will no one,’ said he, ‘ check this 
fellow’s indecency ? ’ To one who asked him 
whether he had any message to leave for his 
son Phocus, he answered, 1 Only that he bear 
no grudge against the Athenians.’ And when 
the hemlock which had been prepared was 
found insufficient for all the condemned, and 
the jailer would not furnish more until he was 
paid for it, ‘ Give the man his money,’ Baid 
Phocion to one of his friends, ‘ since at Athens 
one cannot even die for nothing.’ He perished 
in 817, at the age of eighty-five. (Plut. Phoc. 84- 
87; Diod. xviii. 67; Nep. Phoc. 2, 8.) The, 
Athenians are Baid to have repented of their j 
conduct. A brazen statue was raised to the' 
memory of Phocion, and Agnonides was / «*- 
demned to death. (Plut. Phoc. 88.) T^jre 
can be no doubt of Phocion’s lioneBty oPpur- 
pose and patriotic motives, excepting fMy in 
his negotiations with Nicatior and Polys jerclion. 


„ (Plut. Phoc. 16 ; o 

Diod. xvii. 15.) Tb« true explanation of his His opposition to Demosthenes, Jic we ver honest, 
policy seems to be that lit, represented the I was a mistaken policy, 03 d against the true 
narty at Athens which believed oppositin\ interests of liis conr+rj , if there was any real 
Macedonia in the existing state of Greek power pumpect o* ’-crusting Philip successfully. Pho- 
and politics to be absolutely hopeless, ana had ! cion undoubtedly thought that there was no 
come to the conclusion that the wisest course | such prospect ; and his philosophical views, to 
was to acquiesce in this necessity instead of 1 some extent anticipating the views of the Stoics, 
trying to rouse Greece to a war which was, tended to a cosmopolitanism which would 
as he thought, certain to fail; and after tlie make it easier for him to acquiesce in the 
destruction of Thebes he advised the Athenians possibility of Greek states admitting the Mace- 
to comply with Alexander’s demand for the donian supremacy, which, it must not be for- 
surrender of Demosthenes and other chief gotten, by 110 means involved that subversion of 
orators of the anti-Macedonian party. This , all their institutions which the Greeks would 
proposal was indignantly rejected by the people, : have suffered from their conquest by a really 
and an embassy was sent to Alexander, which j ‘ barbarous ’ nation, such as the Persians, 
succeeded in deprecating his resentment. Ac- Phdcis (f) Quiets : Quicrjes Horn., QukUs Hdt. 
cording to Plutarch, there were two embassies, Qunrjs Attic, or less correctly Quksis, Phocenses 


the first of which Alexander refused to receive, 
but to the second he gave a gracious audience, 
and granted it b prayer, chiefly from regard to 
Phocion, who was at the bead of it. Alexander 
ever continued to treat Phocion with the utmost 
consideration, and to cultivate his friendship. 
(Arrian, i. 10, 8; Plut. Phoc. 17; Diod. l.c.) 
He also pressed upon him valuable presents; 
but Phocion persisted in refusing them, begging 
the king to leave him no less honest than he 
found him. After Alexander’s death, Phocion 
opposed vehemently, and with all the caustic 
bitterness which characterised him, the pro- 
posal for war with Antipater. Thus, to Hyper- 
ides, who asked him tauntingly when he would 
advise the Athenians to go to war, he answered, 
‘ When I see the young willing to keep their 
ranks, the rich to contribute of their wealth, 
and the orators to abstain from pilfering the 
public money.’ (Plut. Phoc . 29, 80.) When 
Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, led his 
army to Athens in 818, Phocion was suspected 
of having advised him to occupy the Piraeus ; 
and there is reason to think that Phocion 
did advocate this step, as he had before 
favoured the occupation by Nioanor, from fear 


by the Romans), a country in North Greece, 
was bounded on the N. by the Locri Epicnemidii 
and Opuntii, on the E. by Boeotia, on the W. 
by the Locri Ozolae and Doris, and on the S. 
by the Corinthian Gulf. At one time it 
possessed a narrow strip of country on the 
Euboean sea with the seaport Daphnus, between 
the territory of the Locri Ozolae and Locri 
Opuntii. (Strab. pp. 424, 425.) It was a moun- 
tainous and unproductive country, and owes 
its chief importance in history to the fact of its 
possessing the Delphic oracle. Its chief moun- 
tain was Parnassus, situated in the interior of 
the country, to which, however, Cnemib on its 
N. frontier, Cirphis S. of Delphi, and Helicon 
on the SE. frontier all belonged. The princi- 
pal river in Phocis was the Cephibsub, the 
valley of which contained almost the only fertile 
land in the country with the exception of the 
celebrated Crissaean plain in the SE. on the 
| borders of the Locri Ozolae. — Among the 
earliest inhabitants of Bhocis we find mentioned 
Leleges, Thracians, Abantes, and Hyantes. 
Subsequently, but still in the prehistorical 
period, the Phlegyae, an Achaean race, a branch 
of the Minyae at Orchomenos, took possession 
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of the country ; and from this time the main 
bulk of the population continued to be Achaean, 
although tnere were Dorian settlements at 
Delphi and Bulis. The Phocians are said to 
have derived their name from an eponymous 
ancestor PhoouB [P hoc us], and they are men- 
tioned under this name in the Iliad* The 
Phocians were natural enemies of Thebes, and 
in 456 they readily joined the Athenian alliance. 
From similar motives they aided the Spartans 
in 895,' but after Leuctra were forced into 
alliance with Thebes. They refused, however, 
to send any contingent to Mantinea in 862, and 
this added to the hostility of the Thebans 
towards Phocis, which displayed itself fully in 
the Phocion or Sacred war. The Phocians 
having cultivated a portion of the CrisBaean 
plain, which the Amphictyons hod declared in 
B.c. 585 should lio waste for ever, the Thebans 
availed themselves of this pretext to persuade 
the Amphictyons to impose a fine upon the 
Phocians, and upon their refusal to pay it, the 
Thebans further induced the council to declare 
the Phocian land forfeited to the god at Delphi. 
Thus threatened by the Ampliictyonic council, 
backed by the whole power of Thebes, the 
Phocians were persuaded by Philomelus, one 
of their citizens, to seize Delphi, and to make 
use of the treasures of the temple for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war. They obtained 
possession of the temple in b.c. 867. The war 
which ensued lasted ten years, and was carried 
on with various success on each Bide. The 
Phocians were commanded first by Philomelus, 
b.c. 856-858, afterwards by his brother Ono- 
marchus, 858-852, then by Phayllus, the 
brother of the two preceding, 852-851, and 
finally by Fhalaecus, the son of OnomarchuB, 
851-846. The Phocians received Borne sup- 
port from Athens, but their chief dependence 
was upon their mercenary troops, which the 
treasures of the Delphic temple enabled them 
to hire. The Amphictyons and the Thebans, 
finding at length that they were unable with 
their own resources to subdue the Phocians, 
called in the assistance of Philip of Macedon, 
who brought the war to a close in 846. The 
conquerors inflicted the most signal punish- 
ment upon the PliocianB, who were regarded 
as guilty of sacrilege. All their towns were 
razed to the ground with the exception of Abac, 
and the inhabitants distributed in villages con- 
taining not more than fifty inhabitants each. 
The two votes which they had in the Ampliic- 
tyonic council were taken away and given to 
Philip. [For further account of the above 
events, see Philippus.] 

Phoera <J>8*pa) a mountain of N. Africa, in 
Mauretania Tingitana, a northerly spur of the 
Atlas range (Ptol. iv. 1). 

Phdcus (*«#cos). 1. Son of Omytion of 

Corinth, or, according to some, of Poseidon, is 
said to have been the leader of a colony from 
Corinth into the territory of Tithorea and Mt. 
Parnassus, which derived from him the name 
of Phocis (Paus. ii. 4, 8, x. 1, 1).— 2. Son of 
Aeacus and the Nereid PBamathe, husband of 
Astoria or Asterodia, and father of Panopeus 
and Crissus (Hes. Th. 1004). He wub murdered 
by his half-brothers, Telamon and Peleus. 
[Peleus.] According to Borne accounts the 
country of Phocis derived its name from him. 
(Puus. ii. 29, 2.) — 8 . Son of Phocion. [Phocion.] 
Phoeylldei ($a>Ku\(8rjs), of Miletus, an Ionian 
poet, contemporary with Theognis, was born 
b.c. 560. His poetry was chiefly gnomic ; and 
the few fragments of it which we possess dis- 
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play that contempt for birth and station, and 
that love for substantial enjoyment, which 
always marked the Ionian character. (Arist* 
Fol. iv, 8 ; Suid. s.v.) Among the longer pieoes 
in hexameters is a satire on women resembling 
that of Simonides. The fragments, which are 
eighteen in number, are included in all the chief 
collections of the lyrio and gnomic poets. Some 
of these collections contain a didactic poem, in 
217 hexameters, entitled noiripa vovderuedv, to 
which the name of Phocylides is attached, but 
which iB undoubtedly a forgery, probably by an 
Alexandrian Christian of Jewish origin. 

Phoebe (QolfSri). I. Daughter of Uranus and 
G-e, became by Coeus the mother of Astoria 
and Leto (Latona). (Hes. Th. 186, 404 ; Apollod. 

1. 1, 8.) — 2. Daughter of Tyndareos and Leda, 
and a sister of Clytaemnestra (Eur. J. A. 60; 
Ov. Her . viii. 77). -—8. Daughter of Leucippus, 
and sister of Hilaira, a priestess of Athene, was 
carried oil with her sister by the Dioscuri, and 
became by Pollux the mother of Mnesileos 
(Paus. ii. 22, 6 ; Apollod. iii. 10, 8 ; cf. p. 298, a). 
— 4 . [Artemis.] 

Phoebidas ($otj3f8as), a Lacedaemonian, who, 
in b.c. 882, was appointed to the command of 
the troops destined to reinforce his brother 
Eudamidas, who had been sent against Olyn- 
thus. On his way Phoebidas halted at Thebes, 
and treacherously made himself master of the 
C admea. The Lacedaemonians fined Phoebidas 
100,000 drachmas, but nevertheless kept pos- 
session of the Codmea. In 878 he was left by 
AgeBilaus as harmost at Thespiae, and was 
slain in battle by the Thebans. (Xen. Hell. v. 

2, 24, v. 4, 41 ; Diod. xl. 20, 88 ; Plut. Ages. 28.) 

Phoebus. [Apollo.] 

Phoenioe (QoivIkt) : Phoenicia is only found 
in a doubtful passage of Cicero [ de Fin. iv. 20, 
66] : $oba£, pi. Qolvuces, fem. boivurcra, Phoenix, 
Plioenlces; also, the adj. Punlcus, though 
used specifically in connexion with Carthago, 
is etymologically equivalent to 4ofvi(), a country 
of Asia, on the coast of Syria, extending from 
the river Eleutlierus {Nahr-el-Kebir) on the 
N. to below Mt. Carmel on the S., and bounded 
on the E. by Coelesyria and Palestine (Plin. 
v. 75). It was a mountainous strip of coast 
land, not more than ten or twelve miles broad, 
hemmed in between the Mediterranean and 
the chain of Lebanon, whose lateral branches, 
running out into the Bea in bold promontories, 
divided the country into valleys, which are 
well watered by rivers flowing down from 
Lebanon, and are extremely fertile. Of these 
rivers the most important are, to one going 
from N. to S., the Eleutherus {Nahr-el-Kebir) ; 
the Sabbaticus {Arka) ; the river of Tripolis 
(Kaduha) ; the Adonis (Nahr-Ibrahim), S. 
of Byblus; the Lyous ( Nahr-el-Kelb ), N. of 
Berytus; the Magoras (Nahr-J3eirut) } by Bery- 
tus; the Tamyras (Nahr-el-Damur), between 
Berytus and Sidon; the Leo, or Bostrenus 
(Nahr-el-Auly), N. of Sidon ; the larger river 
Lita ( Litani ), which flows from Heliopolis 
SSW., through Coele-Syria, and then, turning 
westwards, falls into the sea N. of Tyre ; the 
Belus, or Pagida {Numan or Bahtein) ), by 
PtolemaSs, and the Kishon (Kishon), N. of Mt. 
Carmel. Of the promontories referred to, 
omitting a number of less important ones, the 
chief were: Theu-prosopon (Basesh-Shukah ] ), 
between Tripolis and Byblus, Pr. Album {Bas- 
el- Abiad t i.e. White Cape), S. of Tyre, and 
Mt. Carmel, besides those occupied by the 
cities of Tripolis, Byblus, Berytus, Sidon, Tyrus, 
and Ptolemafs. This conformation of the 
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coast and the position of the country rendered, 
it admirably suited for the home of great mari- 
time states ; and accordingly we find the cities 
of Phoenicia at the head, both in time and im- 
portance, of all tlie naval enterprise of the 
ancient world. For the history of those great 
cities, see Sidon, and Tyrus. As to the country 
in general, there is some difficulty about the 
origin of the inhabitants and of their name. In 
the 0. T. the name does not occur; the people 
Beem to be included under the general designa- 
tion of Canoonites, and they are also named 
specifically after their several cities : as the 
Sidonians, Giblites (from Gebal, i.e. Byblus), 
Sinites, Arkites, Arvadites, &c. The name 
GoivIki) ( Od . iv. 83) is first found in Greek writers 
as early as Homer, and is derived by some from 
the abundance of palm trees in the country 
(4>oiyi(, the date-palm), and by others from the 
purple-red ( <polvi \ ) which was obtained from a 
fish on the coasts, and was a celebrated article 
of Phoenician commerce ; by others from the 
complexion of the inhabitants; the mythical 
derivation is from Phoenix, the brother of 
Cadmus. The people were of the Semitic 
race, and are said to have dwelt originally 
on the shores of the Erythraean sea. Their 
language was a dialect of the Aramaic, closely 
related to the Hebrew. Their written characters 
formed the basis of the Greek alphabet, and 
hence they were regarded by the Greeks as the 
inventors of letters (p. 178, b). Other inventions 
in the sciences and arts are ascribed to them : 
such as arithmetic, astronomy, navigation, the 
manufacture of glass, and the coining of money. 
In the Homeric poems the Phoenicians ore the 
artistic workers in gold and silver. From them 
the Greeks borrowed the types for all such 
workmanship, for armour, and for patterns on 
vases, many of which the Phoenicians had 
themselves adopted from Egypt. [For their 
early influence on Greek religion, see Aphro- 
dite ; Heracles.] Respecting Phoenician 
literature, we know of little beyond the cele- 
brated work of Sanchuniathon. In the sacred 
history of the Israelitish conquest of Canaan, 
in that of the Hebrew monarchy, and in the 
earliest Greek poetiy, we find the Phoenicians 
already a great maritime people. Early formed 
into settled states, supplied with abundance of 
timber from Lebanon, and placed where the 
caravans from Arabia and the E. came upon 
the Mediterranean, they carried over to the 
coasts of this sea the products of those countries 
as well as of their own, which was rich in 
metals, and the shores of which furnished 
the materials of glass and the purple-fish 
already mentioned. Their colonies and trading 
stations were, especially for their trade in 
purple dye, planted throughout the Aegaean 
coast and the islands. [See Cyprus ; Creta ; 
Graecia.] They were in possession of the 
chief places in the Propontis and Bosporus 
Until, bi the eighth century b.c., the Milesians 
ousted them from those districts. Their 
voyages and their settlements extended beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, to the W. coasts of 
Africa and Spain, and even as far as our own 
islands, according to some accounts [but see p. 
171, b]. Within the.Mediterranean they planted 
numerous colonies, on its islands, on the coast 
of Spain, and especially on the N. coast of 
Africa, the chief of which was Carthago ; they 
had also settlements on the Buxine and in Asia 
Minor. In the E. seas, we have records of 
their voyages to Ophir, in connexion with the 
»avy of Solomon, and to the coasts of Africa 
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under the kings of Egypt. [Africa, p. 81, b.] 
They were successively subdued by the As- 
syrians, Babylonians, Persians, Macedonians, 
and Homans ; but neither these oonauests nor 
the rivalry of Carthage entirely ruined their 
commerce, which was still considerable at the 
Christian era; on the contrary, their ships 
formed the fleet of Persia and the Syrian kings, 
and partly of the Romans. [Sidon; Tybub.1 
Under the Romans, Phoenioe formed a part a? 
the province of Syria ; and, under the E. em- 
pire, it was erected, with the addition of Coele- 
Syria, into the province of Phoenice Libonesia 
or Libanensis. 

Phoenioe (GoivIkii: Finiki ), an important 
commercial town on the coast of the Epirus in 
] the district Chaonia, 56 miles NW. of Butfirotum, 
in the midst of a marshy country (Strab. p. 824 ; 
Pol. ii. 5, 8 ; Liv. xxix. 12). It waB Btrongly 
fortified by Justinian (Procop. Aed. iv. 1). 

Phoenicia. [Phoenice.] 

Phoenicians Mare (rb QoivIkiov v4\ay os : 2t- 
bovlri 6d\a<raa ] ), the part of the Mediterranean 
which washes the coast of Phoenice. 

Phoeniofis (Qoivucovs : OoiviKotmios, 4>om- 
Kovcmos). 1. Also Phoenix (QolviQ, a harbour 
on the S. of Crete, visited by St. Paul during 
his voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii. 12; Strab. 
p. 475).— -2. A harbour in Messenia, opposite the 
islands Oenussae (Paus. iv. 34, 12).«s-3. A sea- 
port of the island of Cythera.— 4. ( Cheemeh or 
Egri Liman?), a harbour of Ionia, in Asia 
Minor, at the foot of Mt. Mimas (Thuc. viii. 84 ; 
Liv. xxxvi. 45).— -5. (. Deliktash , Ru.), a flourish- 
ing city in the S. of Lycia, on Mt. Olympus, 
with a harbour below it. It is a little to the 
E. of Patara (Liv. xxxvii. 16). It was some- 
times called Olympus (Strab. p. 666). Having 
become, under the Romans, one of the head- 
quarters of the pirates, who celebrated here the 
festival and mysteries of Mithras, it was de- 
stroyed by Servilius Isauricus. [Vatia.] 

Pnoenicfisa. [Aeoliae Insulae.] 

Phoenix {&olvi£). 1. Son of AgenorbyAgriope 
or Telepliassa, and brother of Europa, but 
Homer makes him the father of Europa (II. 
xiv. 821). Being sent by his father in search 
of his sister, who was carried off by Zeus, he 
settled in the country, which was called after 
him Phoenicia (Apollod. iii. 1, 1 ; Hyg. Fab. 
178).— 2. Son of Amyntor by Cleobule or Hippo- 
damia, and king of the Dolopes, took part in 
the Calydonian hunt. His father Amyntor 
neglected his legitimate wife, and attached 
himself to a mistress; whereupon Cleobule 
persuaded her son to seduce her rival. When 
Amyntor discovered the crime, he cursed 
Phoenix, who shortly afterwards fled to Peleus. 
Peleus received him kindly, made him the 
ruler of the country of the Dolopes, on the 
frontiers of Phthia, and entrusted to him liis 
son Achilles, whom he was to educate. He 
afterwards accompanied Achilles on his expedi- 
tion against Troy. (II. ix. 447-480.) According 
to another tradition, Phoenix did not dishonour 
his father’s mistress, but she merely accused 
him of having made overtures to her, in con- 
sequence of which his father put out his eyes. 
But Peleus took him to Chiron, who restored 
to him his sight. (Apollod. iii. 18, 8.) Phoenix 
moreover is said to have called the son of 
Achilles Neoptolemus, after Lycomedes had 
called him Pyrrhus (Pans. x. 20, 4). Neoptole- 
mus was believed to have buried Phoenix at 
Eton in Macedonia or at Trachis in Thessaly 
(Strab. p. 428).— 8. A fabulous bird Phoenix, 
which, according tp a tale told to Herodotus 
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(ii, 78 ) at HeliopoliB in Egypt, visited that place to Olenos, where Alector, king of Elis, made 
once m every 500 years, on his father's death, use of his assistance against Pelops, and 
and buried him m the sanctuary of Helios, shared his kingdom with him. Phorbas then 
For this purpose the Phoenix was believed to gave his daughter Diogenia in marriage to 
come from Arabia, and to make an egg of myrrh Alector, and he himself married Hyrmine, a 
as large as possible ; this egg he then hollowed sister of Alector, by whom he became the 
out and put into it his father, closing it up father of Augcas and Actor. (PauB. v. 1, 8 ; 
carefully, and the egg was believed then to be Apollod. ii. 5, 5.) He is also described as a 
of exactly the same weight as before. ThiB bold boxer, and is said to have plundered tho 
bird was represented as resembling an eagle, temple of Delphi along with the Phlegyoe, but 
with feathers partly red and partly golden. It to have been defeated by Apollo (Ov. Met. xi. 
is further related that when his life drew to a 414 ; Schol. ad II. xxiii. 660). 
close, he built a nest for himself in Arabia, to Phorcldes, Phorcydes, or Phorcynldes, 
which he imparted the power of generation, so that is, the daughters of Phorcus and Ceto, or 
that after his death a new phoenix rose out of the Gorgons and Graeao. [Gorgones and 
it. As soon as the latter was grown up, he, Graeae.j 

like his predecessor, proceeded to Heliopolis in Phorcus, Phorcys, or Phoroyn (Qdpicos, 
Egypt, and burned and buried his father in the Qdpicvs, $6pKvv). 1. A sea-deity to whom a 

temple of Helios. (Tac. Ann. vi. 84.) — Accord- harbour in Ithaca was dedicated. He is called 

ing to a story which has gained more currency tho father of the nymph Thoosa (Od. i. 71, xiii. 
in modern times, the Phoenix, when he arrived 96, 845). Other writers cull him a son of 

at a very old age (some say 500 and others 1461 Pontus and Ge, and a brother of Tliaumos, 

years), committed himself to the flames (Lucian, Nereus, Eurybia, and Ceto (Hes. Th. 287; 
de Mart. Per. 27 ; Philostr. Ajpollon. iii. 49). — Apollod. i. 2, 6). By hiB Bister Ceto he became 
Others, again, state that only one Phoenix lived the father of the Graeae and Gorgones, the 
at a time, and that when he died a worm crept Hesperian dragon, and the HesperideB ; and by 
forth from his body, and was developed into a Hecate or Cratais, he was the father of Scylla 
new Phoenix by the heat of the sun. His death, (Hes. Th. 270, 888). — 2. Son of Phoenops, 
further, took place in Egypt after a life of 540 commander of the Phrygians of Ascania, 
years. (Plin. x. 4; Tzetz. Chil. v. 897.) — assisted Priam in the Trojan war, but was slain 
Another modification of the same story relates by Ajax (II. ii. G82, xvii. 812 ; Paus. x. 26, 6). 
that when the Phoenix arrived at the age of Phorsu5n (Qop/jdav). 1. A celebrated Athe- 
500 years, he built for himBelf a funeral pile, nian general, the son of Asopius. He is first 
consisting of spices, settled upon it, and died, mentioned as one of the generals sent to rein- 
Out of the decomposing body he then rose force the Athenians at Samos in 440 b.c. In 
again, and having grown up, lie wrapped the 482 he commanded in the siege of Potidaea 
remains of his old body up in myrrh, carried and aftewards in Chalcidice (Thuc. i. 64, 117, 
them to Heliopolis, and burnt them there. (Ov. ii. 29). In 480 he was sent with thirty ships to 
Met. xv. 892-407 ; Stat. Silv. ii. 4, 86.) Similar Ambracia, and then to Naupactus, to blockade 
stories of marvellous birds occur in many parts the Gulf of Corinth. He particularly dis- 
of the East: as, in Persia, tho legend of the bird tinguished himself, and with far inferior 
Simorg, and, in India, that of the bird Semendar. forces gained some brilliant victories over the 
Phoenix (*ofw(j), a small river in Malis, flow- Peloponnesian fleet in b.c. 429. In the ensuing 
ing into the Asopus near Thermopylae (Hdt. winter he landed on the coast of Acamania, 
vii. 200 ; Strab. p. 428). — 2. A river further N. and advanced into the interior, where he also 
in Thessaly, which Aowb into the Apidanus gained some successes. (Thuc. ii. 80-92, 102 ; 
(Lucan, vi. 874 ; Plin. iv. 80).— 8. A harbour in Diod. xii. 87, 47.) He died before 428 (Thuc. 
Crete. [Phoenicus, No. 1.] iii. 7), and was commemorated by a statue on the 

Phoetiae or Phytia (*oitc?cu, Qoirlcu, *vr/a, Acropolis (Pans. i. 28, 10). Pausanias men- 
Thuc.), a town in Acamania on a hill, W. of tionB that the Athenians on one occasion paid 
Stratus (Thuc. iii. 146 ; Pol. iv. 68). his debts, because he refused to go on an 

Fholegandros (&o\4yavdpos : Polykandro ), expedition while he was in debt to anyone, 
on islanain the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, Aristophanes alludes to his hardy and temperate 
between Melos and SicinoB (Strab. p. 484). character (Aristoph. Pax , 848, Lys. 804 ; cf. 

Ph5165 (&o\6ri : Olono ), a mountain forming Athen. p. 419). — 2. A Peripatetic philosopher of 
the boundary between Arcadia and Elis ; being Ephesus, of whom is told the story that he dis- 
a S. continuation of Mount Erymanthus, in coursed before Hannibal on the military art 
which the rivers Selleis and Ladon took their and the duties of a general. When his adxnir- 
origin (Strab. pp. 886, 857). It is mentioned as ing audience asked Hannibal what he thought 
one of the seats of the Centaurs. [Pholus.] of him, the latter replied that of all the old 
Ph5hui ($4Xos), a Centaur, a son of SilenuB blockheads whom he had seen none could match 
and the nymph Melia. He was accidentally Phormion (Cic. de Orat. ii. 18, 75). 
slain by one of the poisoned arrows of Heracles. Phormis or Phonuus (* 6pfus, $6pfws) f a 
The mountain, between Arcadia and Elis, native of Maenalus in Arcadia, removed to 
where he was buried was called Pholoe after Sicily, where he became intimate with Gelon, 
him. For details of his story see p. 897, a. whose children he educated. He distinguished 
Phorbantla. [Aeoates.] himself as a soldier, both under Gelon and 

Phorbas (*<fo/ So*). 1. Son of Lapithes and Hieron his brother. In gratitude for his 
Orsinome, ana brother of Peripnas. The martial successes, he dedicated gifts to Zeus at 
Rhodians, in pursuance of an oracle, are said Olympia, and to Apollo at Delphi. He is 
to have invited him into their island to deliver associated by Aristotle with Epichaxmus, as 
it from Bnakes, and afterwards to have wor- one of the originators of comedy, or of a parti- 
shipped him as a hero. From this circum- cular form of it. (Arist. PoU . 5 ; Paus. v. 27 ; 
stance he was called Ophiuchus, and is said by Athen. p. 652 ; Suid. 8. v.) 
some to have been placed among the stars. Phormisius (*op/uhnoj), one of the party of 
(Di°d. v. 58 ; Hyg. Astr. ii. 14.) According to Theramenes, who adopted the Lacedaemonian 
another tradition, Phorbas went from Thessaly views, and proposed that only landowners 
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should have the franchise. (Argument to Lys. 

TUpl rt)s iroAircfov : Arist. 'Ad. wo A. 84.) 

PhorSneus {Qopwvcvs), son of Inachus and 
the Ooeanid Melia or Archia, was a brother of 
Aegialeus and the ruler of Argos. He was 
married to the nymph Loodice, by whom he 
became the father of Niobe, Apis, and Car. 
(Pans. i. 89, 4 ; Apollod. ii. 1, 1 ; Hyg. Fab. 
148.) According to other writers his sons were 
Pelasgus, Iosus, and Agenor, who, after their 
father’s death, divided the kingdom of Argos 
among themselves (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 885). 
Phoroneus is said to have been the first who 
offered sacrifices to Hera at Argos, and to have 
united tho people, who until then had lived in 
scattered habitations, into a city which was 
called after him &(Ttu QoptovtKov (Paus. ii. 15, 
5). The patronymic Phoronides is sometimes 
used for Argives in general, and especially to 
designate Amphiaraus and Adrastus. 

Pnordnls (<f>opwm), a surname of Io, who 
was either a descendant or a sister of Phoroneus 
(Ov. Met. i. 668). 

Phosphdrus. [Hesperus.] 

PhdtlUS (Gdrios), patriarch of Constantinople 
in the ninth century of our era, played a distin- ; 
guished part in the political and religious history 
of his age. After holding various high offices 
in the Byzantine court, he was, although a 
layman, elected patriarch of Constantinople in 
a.d. 858, in place of Ignatius, who had been 
deposed by Bardas, who was all-powerful at 
the court of his nephew Michael III., then a | 
minor. The patriarchate of Photius was a \ 
stormy one, and full of vicissitudes. Tho 1 
cause of Ignatius was espoused by the Romish j 
Church ; and Photius thus became one of the j 
great promoters of the schism between the 
Eastern and Western Churches. In . 867 
Photius was himself deposed by the emperor 
Basil I., and IgnatiuB was restored ; but on the 
death ot Ignatius in 877, Photius, who had 
meantime gained tho favour of Basil, was 
again elevated to the patriarchate. On the 
death of Basil, in 886, Photius was ac- 
cused of a conspiracy against the life of the 
new emperor, Leo YL, and was banished 
to a monastery in Armenia, where he 
seems to have remained till his death. Photius 
was one of the most learned men of his time, 
and in the midst of a busy life found time for 
the composition of numerous works, several of 
which have come down to us. Of these the 
two most important are (1) Myriobiblion sen 
Bibliotheca (Mvpiofll/3\tov f) Bt0\io9iiKrj). It 
may be described as an extensive review of 
ancient Greek literature by a scholar of 
immense erudition and sound judgment. It is 
an extraordinary monument of literary energy, 
for it was written while the author was engaged 
in an embassy to Assyria, at the request of 
his brother Tar as ins, who desired an account 
of the books which Photius had read in his 
absence. It contains the analyses of or ex- 
tracts from 280 volumes, and many valuable 
works are only known to us from the account 
which Photius has given of them. The best 
edition of this work is by Bekker, Berlin, 1824- 
1825. (2) The Lexicon or Glossary, which 

has reached us in an imperfect state, but is of 
great value for its citation of atfthors and for 
the light which it throws on many Greek 
terms. It was first published by Hermann, 
Lips. 1808, and subsequently at London, 1822, 
from the papers of Porson. Photius likewise 
wrote many theological works, some of which 
have been published, and others remain in MS. 
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Phra&ta or Phraaspa (tA Qpdara, and other 
forms), a great city of Media Atropatene, the 
winter residence of the Parthian kings, especi- 
ally as a refuge in time of war, lay SE. of Gaza, 
near the river AmarduB (Appian, Barth. p. 80 ; 
Dio Cass. xlix. 25). The mountain fortress of 
Vera (Ovipa), which was besieged by Antony, 
was probably the same place (Strab. p. 528). 

Pkraat&ces, king of Porthia. [Arbacks 
XVI.] 

Pkra&tes, the name of four kings of Porthia. 
[Absaces, V. VII. XII. XV.] 

Phramaor Phranzes, Georgius {4>pavr£rj or 
&pavr(i}$) t the last, and one of the most import- 
ant, of the Byzantine historions, was frequently 
employed on important public business by Con- 
stantine XIH., the last emperor of Constanti- 
nople. On the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks, in 1458, Phranza was reduced to 
slavery, but succeeded in making liis escape. 
He subsequently retired to a monaster}’, where 
he wrote his Chronicon . This work extends 
from 1259 to 1477, and is a valuable authority 
for the history of the author's time, especially 
for the capture of Constantinople. — Edited by 
Aiter, Vienna, 1796, by Bekker, Bonn, 1888. 

Phraortes (*paopnjs), second king of Media, 
and son of Deioces, whom lie succeeded, 
reigned from b.c. 656 to 684. [Media.] He 
first conquered the Persians, and then subdued 
the greater part of Asia, but was at length 
defeated and killed while laying siege to Ninus 
(Nineveh). He .was succeeded by his son 
Cyoxares. (Hdt. i. 73, 102.) 

Phrlclum {QptKiov), a mountain in the E. of 
Locris near Thermopylae (Strab. pp. 582, G21). 

Phriconis. [Cyme ; Larissa, 2.J 

Phrixa (*pf£a, @pi£ai : PaJeofanaro)j 

a town of Elis in Triphylia on the borders of 
Pisatis, was situated upon a steep hill on the 
river Alpheus, and was thirty stadia from 
Olympia. It was founded by tho Minyae, and 
is said to havo derived its name from Phrixus. 
(Paus. vi. 21, 6 ; Strab. p. 848.) 

PhrixUB (4»p(|oy), son of Athamas and 
Nephele, and brother of Hello. In conse- 
quence of the intrigues of his stepmother, Ino, 
he was to bo sacrificed to Zeus; but Nephele 
rescued her two children, who rode away 
through the air upon the ram with the golden 
fleece, the gift of Hermes. Between Sigcum 
and the Chersonesus, Hellc fell into the sea 
which was called after her the Hellespont. A 
fine Pompeian painting [Mas. Borb. vi. 19) 
shows the exact moment described by Ovid 
(who possibly had the picture in his mind) : 

Paine simul i>eriit dum volt succurrere lapsac 
Prater ct extentas porrigit usque maims. 

(Fast. iii. 871.) Phrixus arrived in safety 
in Colchis, the kingdom of Aeetes, who 
gave him his daughter Chalciope in marriage. 
Phrixus sacrificed the ram which had carried 
him, to Zeus Phyxius or Laphystius, and gave 
its fleece to Aeetes, who fastened it to on oak 
tree in the grove of Ares. (Paus. i. 24, 2 ; Schol. 
ad Ap. Rh. ii. 658.) This fleece was afterwards 
carried away by Jason and the Argonauts. 
[Jason.] By Chalciope Phrixus became the 
father of Argus, Melus, Phrontis, Cytissorus, 
and Presbon. (Apollod. i. 9, 1 ; Hyg. Fab. 14.) 
Phrixus either died of old age in the kingdom 
of Aeetes, or was killed by Aeetes in conse- 
quence of an oracle (Ap. Rh. ii. 1151 ; Hyg. 
Fab. 8). Pausonias (ix. 84, 5) gives a story that 
either Phrixus or his son Presbon returned to 
Orchomenos. Herodotus in his account of tho 
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myth (vii. 197) mentions that the people of 
Phthiotis need to offer a human victim from 
the family of the Athamantidoe to Zeus Laphys- 
tius. It is not unlikely that the story of 
Phrixus in part arose from this rite of sacrifice 
to the Minyan Zeus. It is held by some 
mythologists that the ram commonly offered to 
Zeus symbolised the clouds, and that the , 
golden ram meant the wealth-giving clouds of 



Phrixus rid'ng on a ram across the Hellespont, -with 
Hollo, fallen into the sea. (Pompeian painting.) 


spring. Phrixus in this view signified the 
spring rains, and therefore his mother is 
Nephele or Cloud ; and he iH drawn towards the 
land of the snn [see also p. 107, a], 

Phrixus (Qpll-os), a river in Argolis, which 
flows into the Argolic gulf between Temenium 
and Lerna (Paus. ii. 06, 6). 

Phrygia Hater, a name frequently given to 
Cybele, because she was especially worshipped 
in Phrygia. [Rhea.] 

Phrygia (&pvy(a : 4>pv£, pi. Phryx, 

Pkryges), a country of Asia Minor, which was 
of very different extent at different periods. 
According to the division of the provinces 
under the Boman empire, Phrygia formed the 
E. part of the province of Asia, and was 
bounded on the W. by Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, 
on the S. by Lycia and Pisidia, on the E. by 
Lycaonia (which is often reckoned as a part of 
Phrygia) and Galatia (which formerly belonged 
to Phrygia), and on the N. by Bithynia. With 
reference to its physical geography and its 
early history, Phrygia formed the W. part (as 
Cappadocia did the E.) of the great central 
table-land of Asia Minor, supported by the 
chains of Olympus on the N. ana Taurus on the 
S., and breaking on the W. into the ridges 
which separate the great valleys of the Her- 
mub, the Maeander, &c., and which form the 
headlands of the W. coast. This table-land 
itself was intersected by mountain-chainB, and 
watered by the upper courses and tributaries of 
the rivers just mentioned in its W. part, and in 
its N. part by those of the Rhyndacus and 
Sangarius. These parts of the oountrywere 
very fertile, especially in the valley of the 
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Sangarius, but in the S. and E. the streams 
which desoend from Taurus lose themselves in 
extensive salt marshes and salt lakes, some of 
which are still famous, as in ancient times, for 
tlieir manufactures of salt. — There has been 
much dispute about the origin of the Plirygians. 
Their claim to a high antiquity is indicated by 
the story in Herodotus (ii* 2) of the experiment 
made by Psommeticlius, king of Egypt, on the 
first spontaneous Bpeech of children, which 
was held to show that they were the most 
ancient of people. Their own legends of a great 
flood, to escape which tlieir king, Nonnacus, 
built an ark, are also significant (Zosim. vi. 10 ; 
Suid. s. v. Ndyvatcos). Greek writers represent 
the Phrygians as a Thracian tribe, called in 
Europe Briges, who either before or shortly 
after the Trojan war migrated into Asia (Hdt. 
vii. 78 ; Strab. pp. 295, 471, 680). Other evi- 
dence on the question is to be Bought in the 
character of the people — warlike in the Homeric 
age, but the reverse afterwards — in their mixed 
religions, and in their monuments, on which 
much light lias been thrown in recent years. 
On the whole, the most probable theory is that 
to which Mr. Ramsay lias been brought by liis 
researches in Asia Minor — that tho Phrygians 
were, as Greek tradition related, a European 
people who crossed the Hellespont before the 
eriod of the Trojan war, and established a 
ingdom in Asia Minor, W. of the Halys ; they 
were a race of hardy warriors, of Aryan descent, 
and their special deity was akin to Zeus, and 
was variously called Osogo or Papas (Father) 
or Bronton (Thunderer) ; the people whom 
they found in possession and conquered were a 
Semitic nation, who practised the orgiastio 
worship of a female deity (the Greek Cybele), 
with rites of an Oriental character, ana with 
temples served by slaves [cf. p. 86, b]; the 
capital of this nation is conjectured to have 
been Pteria in Cappadocia [Ptehia]; the in- 
vading Plirygians probably occupied first the 
Bea-coast on tlie Asiatic side of the Hellespont, 
and then, as they pressed inwards, reduced the 
Semitic people, but adopted much of tlieir 
religion (just as the Galatians afterwards did), 
combining it also with their own, and gradually 
degenerated themselves in courage and manli- 
ness. Some early reliefs of armed warriors 
which have been discovered in Phrygia are 
taken to represent the invaders before they 
adopted the softer and weaker manners of the 
shepherd people whom they conquered. The 
lion sculptures resembling those of Mycenae 
[p. 580, a], and the sculptured tombs, such as that 
of Midas, belonged to tlie ruling dynasty which 
the invaders established. If tho above conjec- 
tures are well founded, it is not unlikely that 
the stories of the wars with Amazons really 
represent the struggle which tlie invaders, 
whose deity was a god and whose right of in- 
heritance was male, waged against a race who 
worshipped a goddess served by female temple- 
slaves, and who counted their descent through 
the mother (by ‘ Mutterreclit ’). The invaders 
left their name in the coast district which they 
first occupied in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus — 
namely, JPhrygia Minor or Phrygia Hellos- 
pontus. — The kingdom of Phrygia was con- 
quered by Croesus, and formed part of the 
| Persian, Macedonian, and Syro- Grecian em- 
, pires ; but under the last the NE. part, adjacent 
! to Paphlagonia and the Halys, was conquered 
by the Gauls, and formed the W. part of 
Galatia; and a part W. of this, containing 
I the richest portion of the country, about the 
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Sangarius, was subjected by the kings of Bithy- 
nia ; this last portion was the object of a contest 
between the kings of Bithynia and Pergamus, 
but at last, by the decision of the Homans, it 
was added, under the name of Phrygia Epicte- 
tus (*. iirltcrnros , i.e. the acquired Phrygia ), 
to the kingdom of Pergamus, to which the 
whole of Phrygia was assigned by the Homans, 
after the overthrow of Antiochus the Great in 
b.c. 190. With the rest of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, Phrygia passed to the Homans by 
the testament of Attolus 111., and thus became 
a part of the province of Asia, b.c. 180. — As 
to ihe distinctive names: the inland district 
usually understood by the name of Phrygia, 
when it occurs alone, was also called Great 
Phrygia or Phrygia Proper, in contradistinction 
to the Lesser Phrygia or Phrygia on the Helles- 
pont; and of this Great or Proper Phrygia, 
the N. part was called, as just Btated, Plirygia 
Epictetus, and the S. part, adjacent to the 
Taurus, was called, from its position, Phrygia 
Paroreios (*. xapSpttos), a district of mountain 
valleys between Polybotus and Tyriaeum, in the 
SE. of Phrygia, with chief towns Antioohia and 
Apollonia. At the division of the provinces in 
the fourth century, the hut mentioned part, 
also called Phrygia Pisidicus, was assigned to 
Pisidia ; and the SW. portion, about the Mae- 
ander, to Coria ; and the remainder was divided 
into Phrygia Salutaris (or Secunda) on the E., 
with Synnada, Eucarpia, and Doryloeum for its 
chief towns, and Phrygia Pacatiana (or Prima) 
on the W., with the chief town Laodicea, ex- 
tending N. and S. from Bithynia to Pamphylia. 
— Phrygia was rich in products of every kind. 
Its mountains furnished gold and marble ; its 
valleys oil and wine; the less fertile hills in 
the W. afforded pasture for sheep, whose wool 
was celebrated (Strab. pp. 678, 679) ; and the 
marshes of the SE. furnished abundance of salt. 

Phryne (+pi/vrj), one of the most celebrated 
Athenian hetairae, was a native of Thespioe in 
Boeotia. Her beauty procured for her so much 
wealth that she is said to have offered to rebuild 
the walls of Thebes, after they had been de- 
stroyed by Alexander, if she might be allowed to 
put up this inscription on the walls : — 1 Alexan- 
der destroyed them, but Phryne, the hetaira, 
rebuilt them.' She had among her admirers 
many of the most celebrated men of the age of 
Philip and Alexander, and the beauty of her 
form gave rise to some of the greatest works of 
art The most celebrated picture of Apelles, 
his * Venus Anadyomene ' [Apelles], is said to 
have been a representation of Phryne, who, at 
a festival at Eleusis, entered the sea with di- 
shevelled hair. The Gnidian Venus of Praxiteles, 
who was one of her lovers, was modelled from 
her. (Athen. pp. 668, 667, 588, 685, 590; Ael. 
V. H. ix. 82 ; Propert ii. 6, 6 ; Plin. xxxiv. 71.) 

FhrynXehus fopfoixos). 1. An Athenian, 
and one of the early tragic poets, is said to have 
been the disciple of Thespis. He gained hiB 
first tragic victory in b.c. 611, twenty-four years 
after Thespis (585), twelve years after ChoeriluB 
(528), and twelve years before Aeschylus (499) ; 
and his last in 476, on which occasion Tnemi- 
stocles was his choragus, and recorded the 
event by an inscription (Pint. Them. 5). The 
play is supposed to have been the Phoenitsae , 
which had the same subject as the Persae of 
Aeschylus. Phrynichus probably went, like 
other poets of the age, to the court of Hiero, 
and there died. In all the accounts of the rise 
and development of tragedy, the chief place 
after Thespis is assigned to Phrynichus ; and 
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the improvements which he introduced in the 
internal poetical oliaracter of the drama en- 
title him to be considered as the real inventor 
of tragedy. For the light Bacchanalian stories 
or satyr plays which are supposed to have 
been exhibited by Thespis he substituted 
serious subjects, taken either from the heroic 
age, or the heroic deeds which illustrated the 
history of his own time. In these he aimed 
not so muoli to amuse the audience as to move 
their passions ; and so powerful was the effect 
of his tragedy on the capture of Miletus, that 
the audience burst into tears, and fined the 
poet 1000 drochmae, because he had exhibited 
the sufferings of a kindred people, and they even 
passed a law that no one should ever again 
make use of that drama. He was celebrated 
especially for the beauty of his lyrical choruses 
(Aristoph. Av. 748, Ban. 910, Theemoph. 166). 
Phrynichus was the first poet who introduced 
masks representing female cliaracters in the 
drama. He also paid particular attention to 
the dances of the chorus. In the drama of 
Phrynichus, however, the chorus still retained 
the principal place, and it was reserved for 
Aeschylus and SophocleB to bring the dialogue 
and action into their due position. — 2 . A comic 
poet of the Old Comedy, was a contemporary 
of Eupolis, and flourished B.c. 429 (Aristoph. 
Ban. 14, Scliol. ad loc). — 8. An Athenian 
general, son of Stratonides, who. was sent with 
a fleet to Asia Minor in 412 b.c. (Thuc. viii. 25). 
In the following year he endeavoured to streng- 
then the position of the oligarchical party by 
calling in the Spartans, and he was assassinated 
in the Agora (Thuc. viii. 92). — 4 . A Greek 
sophist and grammarian, described by some as 
an Arabian, and by others as a Bithynion, lived 
under M. Aurelius and Commodus. His great 
work was entitled 2o#t<rr<«H) ircmurKevfi in 
thirty-seven books, of which we still possess a 
fragment, published by Bekker, in his Anecdota 
Graeca , Berol. 1814, vol. i. He also wrote a 
Lexicon of Attic words ('E/cAcy^ / brj/idrcw leal 
bvouAruv *Arrucwv), edited by Lobeck, Lips. 1880. 

Phrynnls (#piW*r), or rhrynis (*pCm), a 
dithyrambic poet, of the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, was a native of Mytilene, but 
flourished at Athens. His innovations, effemi- 
nacies, and frigidneBB, are repeatedly attacked 
by the comic poets (Aristoph. Nub. 971 ; Pint. 
Mu8. p. 1146). Among the innovations which 
he made, was the addition of two strings to' the 
heptachord. He was the first who gained the 
victory in the musical contests established by 
Pericles in connexion with the Panathenaio 
festival, probably in b.c. 445. 

Phthla. [Phthxotis.] 

Phthldtis (#04 writ'. *0M$njr), a district in 
the SE. of Thessaly, bounded on the S. by the 
Maliao gulf, and on the E. by the Pagasaean 

g ilf, and inhabited by Achaeans. [Thebsalia.] 
omer calls it Phtua (#0(17), and mentions a 
city of the same name, celebrated as the resi- 
dence of Achilles (U. i. 155, ii. 688 ; Strab. pp. 
888, 480). Hence the poets call Achilles 
Phthiue hero8 f and Peleus Phthiue rex. 

Phthlra (t£ #0fpa, #0cip & v 5pos), a mountain 
in Caria, forming a part or a branch of Latmus, 
inhabited by a people called #0(p«r (II. ii. 868 
Strab. p. 685). 

Phtlurdph&gi (+$etp4+ayoi. i.e. eaters of 
lice), a Scythian people near toe Caucasus, or, 
according to some, beyond the river Bha, in 
Sarmatia Asiat. (Strab. pn. 449, 492 ; Plin. vi. 14 ). 
Phya. rPlBISTBATUS.] 

Phyefif (#v*ovf : Bae-Sem or Bas-eLKazat), 
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a promontory on the coast of Cyrenaica, a he became the father of Meges f who is hence 
little W. of Apollonia and NW. of Cyrene. It called Phvlldes (Pans. v. 8, 4). 
is the northernmost headland of Libya E. of the PhylHoftl (4 >vAAf$as), a Theban, secretary to 

Lesser Syrtis, and the nearest point of this the polemarchs who held the Cadmeia after 
coast to that of Europe, the distance from . b.c. 882. He used his opportunities to aid the 
Phycus to Taenarum, the S. promontory of movement of liberation, and introduced Pelo- 
Peloponnesus, being 208 miles. There was a pidas and his associates to the house of Leonti- 
sinall town of the same name on the head- ' ades. (Xen. Hell. v. 4, 2 ; Pelomdas.) 
land. (Strab. pp. 868, 887 ; Lucan, ix. 40 ; Plin. j Phyllis. [Demophon, No. 2.] 

v. 82.) I Phyllis is), a district in Thrace, S. of 

Ph^l&cS (*vA tba}). 1. A small town of Thes- the Strymon, near Mt. Pangaeus (Hdt. vii. 118). 
saly, in Phthiotis, on the N. slope of Mt. Othrys, Phyllus (fcriAAos : Petrino ), a town of Thes- 

the birthplace of Protesilaus. {H. ii. 695, xiii. saly in the district TheBsaliotis, N. of Metro- 
696 ; Oil . xi. 290 ; Strab. p. 488.)— 2. A town polis (Strab. p. 486). 
of Epirus, in Molossia (Liv. xlv. 26). — 3. A town Physcon. [Ptolemaeus.] 

in Arcadia on the frontiers of Tegea and Physcus {Qvvkos). 1. {Marmot as), a town 

Laconia (Paus. viii. 54, 1). on the S. coast of Caria, in the Rhodian terri- 

Phyl&cus (4>uAoucor), son of Deion and Dio- tory,withan excellent harbour, used as the port 
mede,and husband of Periclymene or Clymene, of Mylasa, and the landing-place for travellers 
the daughter of Minyas, by whom he became coming from Rhodes (Strab. pp. 652, 668). — 2. 
the father of Iphiclus and Alcimede {II. ii. {Odorneh), an E. tributary of the Tigris in 
705 ; Apollod. i. 9, 4). He was believed to be Lower Assyria. The town of Opis stood at its 
the founder of the town of Phylace, in Thes- junction with the Tigris. (Xen. An. ii. 4, 25.) 
saly. Either from its name or that of the Phytaeum {'bvrouov : tovrcuos), a town in 
town, his descendants, Phylacus, Iphiclus, and Aetolia, on the lake Triclionis (Pol. v. 7). 
Protesilaus, are called Phylacidae. Phytia. [Phoetiae.] 

Phylarchus (*vA apxos), a Greek historical Pic5ni. [Picenum.) 
writer, and a contemporary of Aratus, was Pioentes. [Picenum.] 
probably a native of Naucratis in Egypt, but Pioentla (Picentinus : Vicenza ), a town in 
spent the greater part of his life at Athens the S. of Campania at the head of the Sinus 
(Athen. p. 58). His great work was a history Paestanus, and between Salemum and the 
in twenty-eight bookB, which embraced a period frontiers of Lucania, the inhabitants of which 
of fifty-two years, from the expedition of were compelled by the Romans, in consequence 
Pyrrhus into Peloponnesus, b.c. 272, to the of their revolt to Hannibal, to abandon their 
death of Cleomenes, 220. Phylarchus is vehe- town and live in the neighbouring Villages 
mently attacked by Polybius (ii. 56), who (Strab. p. 251). Between the town and the 
charges him with falsifying history through his frontiers of Lucania there was an ancient 
partiality to Cleomenes and his hatred against temple of the Argive Juno, said to have been 
Aratus and the AcliaeanB. The accusation iB founded by Jason the Argonaut. — The name 
probably not unfounded, but it might be re- of Pioentmi was not confined to the inhabi- 
torted with equal justice upon Polybius, who tants of Picentia, but was given to the inhabi- 
has fallen into the opposite error of exaggera- tants of the whole coast of the Sinus Paestanus, 
ting the merits of Aratus and his party, and from the promontory of Minerva to the river 
depreciating Cleomenes. The fragments of Silarus (Strab. l.c. ; Plin. iii. 70). They were a 
Phylarchus have been collected by Miiller, portion of the Sabine Picentes, who were 
Praam. Hiator. Oraec. Paris, 1840 and 1868. transplanted by the Romans to this part of 
Pnylas (<frt5Aas). 1. King of the Dryopes,was Campania after the conquest of Picenum, B.C. 
attacked and slain by Heracles, because he had 268, when they founded Picentia. 
violated the sanctuary of Delphi. By his Ficentlni. [Picentia.] 
daughter Midea, Heracles became the father Picenum (Picentes, sing. Picens, more rarely 

of Antiochus. (Paus. i. 5, 2, iv. 84, 6 ; Diod. iv. Picentini and Piceni), a country in Central 
87.) — 2. Son of Antiochus, and grandson of Italy, was a narrow strip of land along the N. 
Heracles and Midea, was married to Deiphile, coast of the Adriatic, and was bounded on the 
by whom he had two sons, Hippotas and There N. by Umbria, from which it was separated by 
(Paus. ii. 4, 8).— 3. King of Ephyra in Thes- the river Aesis, on the W. by Umbria and the 
protia, and the father of Polymele andAstyoche, territory of the Sabines, and on the S. by the 
by the latter of whom Heracles was the father territory of the Morsi and Vestini, from which 
of Tlepolemus {II. xvi. 181 ; Apollod. ii. 7, 6). it was separated by a range of hills and by the 
Phyl§ ($vA4i: *uA durios: Fill), a demus in river Matrinus (Strab. p. 240; Plin. iii. 110). 
Attica, and a strongly fortified place, belonging It is said to have derived its name from the 
to the tribe Oeneis, was situated on the con- bird pious , which directed the Sabine ixnmi- 
fines of Boeotia, and on the SW. slope of Mt. grants, under the vow of a Ver Sacrum, into 
Fames, about thirteen miles from Athens. It the land (Plin. l.c. ; Strab. l.c.). That this 
is placed in a narrow defile 2100 feet above the points to the existence of an ancient . tribal 
sea level, and overlooks the plain of Athens totem or sacred animal is by no means impos- 
and the city itself. The remains of the walls Bible. [Picus.] The inhabitants of the south- 
are still visible. It is memorable as the place ero portion of Picenum in the neighbourhood 
which Thrasybulus and the Athenian patriots of Interamnium and Adria and the river Vo- 
seized, soon after the end of the Peloponnesian manus had a special name Praetuttii (Praetu- 
war, b.c. 404, and from which they directed tianus Ager), from which the modem Abruzzi 
their operations against the JThirty Tyrants at is derived (Plin. l.c. ; Liv. xxii. 9, xxvii. 48), 
Athens. [Thrasybulus.} but the part of this district, between the Vo- 

Phyleus (tvAcfc), son of Augeas, was ex- manus and Matrinus was distinguished as Ager 
polled by his father from Ephyra, because he Hadrianus. Picenum formed the fifth region in 
gave evidence in favour of Heraoles. [See p. the division of Italy made by Augustus, and 
897, b.] He then emigrated to Duliohium (iL extended as far as the river Atemus. The 
xv. 680, xxiii. 687). By Ctimene or Thnandra country was traversed by a number of hills of 
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moderate height, eastern offshoots of the Apen- 
nines, and w&b drained by several small rivers 
flowing into the Adriatic through the valleys 
between these hills. The country was upon the 
whole fertile, and was especially celebrated for 
its apples ; but the chief employment of the in- 
habitants was the feeding of cattle and swine. 
— The Picentes, as already remarked, were Sa- 
bine immigrants; but the population of the 
country appears to have been of a mixed na- 
ture. The Umbrians were in possession of the 
land when it was conquered by the Sabine 
Picentes, and some of the Umbrian population 
became intermingled with their Sabine con- 
querors. In addition to this the S. part of the 
country was for a time in the possession of the 
Libumions, and Ancona was occupied by 
Greeks from Syracuse. In b.c. 299 the Pi- 
oentes mode a treaty with the Bomans ; but 
having revolted in 269, they were defeated by 
tiie consul Sempronius Sophus in the following 
year, and were obliged to submit to the Roman 
supremacy. (Flor. i. 19; Liv. Ep. 15; Eutrop. 
ii. 16.) A portion of the people was trans- 
planted to the coast of the Sinus Paestanus, 
where they founded the town Picentia. [Pi- 
centia.] Two or three years afterwards the 
Romans sent colonies to Firmum and Castrum 
Novum in Picenum, in order to secure their 
newly conquered possession. The PicenteH 
fought with the other Socii against Rome in the 
Social or Marsic war (96-89), and received the 
Roman franchise at the close of it. (App. B.C. 
L 88-48 ; Flor. iii. 18.) 

Pioti, a people inhabiting the northern part 
of Britain, appear to have been either a tribe of 
the Caledonians, or the same people as the 
Caledonians, though under another name. It 
is supposed by many that their name was given 
by the Romans because the Picti painted their 
bodies [cf. p. 171, b], but it iB quite as prob- 
able that (like that of the Pictones) it is a 
Celtic name. They are first mentioned by the 
rhetorician Eumenms in an oration addressed 
to Constontinus Chlorus, a.d. 296; and after 
this time their name frequently occurs in the 
Roman writers, and often in connexion with 
that of the Scoti. In the next century we find 
them divided into two tribes, the Dicaledonoe 
or Dicaledones, and the Verturiones. (Amm. 
Marc. xx. 1, xxvi. 4.) [Verturiones is the MS. 
reading, not Vecturiones, and is supported by 
the name Verterae in Westmoreland.] 

Pictdnei, subsequently Piot&vi, a powerful 
people on the coast of Gallia Aquitanica, whose 
territory extended N. as far as the Liger 
[Loire), and E. probably as far as the river 
Oreuse. Their chief town was Limonum, sub- 
sequently Pictavi [Poitiers), (Coes. B. O. iii. 
11, yii. 4 ; Strab. p. 190J 

Pictor, Fabius. 1. C., painted the temple of 
Sains, which the dictator C. Junius Brutus 
Bubulcus contracted for in his censorship, b.c. 
807, and dedicated in his dictatorship, 802. 
This painting, which must have been on the 
walls of the temple, was probably a representa- 
tion of the battle which Bubulus had gained 
against the Samnites. This is the earliest 
Roman painting of which we have any record. 
It was preserved till the reign of Claudius, 
when the temple was destroyed by fire. In 
consequence of this painting 6. Fabius 
received, the surname of Pictor, which was 
borne by his descendants. (Plin. xxxv. 19; 
Diony.. xvL 6 j VaL Max. viii. 14, 6.)— 8. C., non 
of No. 1, consul 269.-8. N. [i.e. Nnmerius), 
also son of No. 1, consul, 266.— 4. Q., son of 1 
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No. 2, was the most ancient writer of Roman 
| history in prose (Liv. i. 44, ii. 40 ; Dionys. i. 

' 6, vii. 71). He served in the Gallio war, 225, 

' and also in the second Punic war (Pol. iii. 9 ; 
Liv. xxii. 7 ; Eutrop. iii. 5 ; Plin. x. 71). After 
the battle of Cannae he was sent to consult the 
oracle of Delphi (Liv. xxii. 57 ; Plut. Fab. Max. 
18). His history was written in Greek, which 
was then the only language of learning and 
literature, and was the channel of communica- 
tion with writers outside the Italian penin- 
sula. The History of Fabius began with 
the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, and came 
down to his own time. Polybius (i. 14, 58) 
speaks of his History as marked by some 
partiality, though not from design. That he 
was used, as on authority by Livy and Diodorus 
there can be little doubt, though to what 
extent is a disputed question. For Polybias he 
was the chief authority in the account of the 
second Punic war. There seems to have been 
a Latin version or abridgment of hiB history 
(Gell. v. 4), to which Cicero probably alludes 
(de Or. ii. 12, 51). The order in which Cicero 
alludes to this version implies that it was inode 
after Cato’s Origines , whether by Fabius Pictor 
himself in his old age, or by some one else iB 
uncertain. Some have ^attributed it to No. 6. 
—5. Q,., praetor 189, and fiamen Quirinalis 
(Liv. xxxvii. 47, xlv. 44).— 6. Ser., is said by 
Cicero to have been well skilled in law, litera- 
ture, and antiquity. Ho lived about u.c. 150. 
He wrote a work Dc J ure Pontijicio, in several 
books. (Cic. Brut. 21, 81; Gell. i. 12, x. 15; 
Macrob. iii. 2, 8.) 

Flcumnus and Pllumnns, two Roman divi- 
nities, were regarded as two brothers, and as 
the beneficent gods of matrimony in the rustic 
religion of the ancient Romans were wor- 
shipped in the Indigitamenta. [See p. 448, a.] 
They were originally the Italian deities of the 
grain or meal store and of the fertilisation of 
the fields : Picumnus was identified with 
Sterquilinius, the god who presided over the 
manuring of fields, and Pilumnus presided 
over the pounding of grain with the pestle, 
or pilum (Serv. ad Aen. ix. 4 ; Isid. Or. iv. 11). 
Hence the two deities were supposed to supply 
strength and growth to children. A couch was 
prepared for them in the house in which there 
was a newly-born child. Pilumnus was be- 
' lieved to ward off all sufferings from the infant 
| with liis pilum, and Picumnus conferred upon 
( the infant prosperity (Varro, ap. August. C. D. 
! vi. 9 ; Non. p. 528). The account cited from 
Varro states that at the time of childbirth 
these twin deities, associated with a third called 
, Deverra, were supposed to prevent the incur- 
1 sion of Silvanns, who represented wild forest 
| life. Three men in the character of these gods 
; went round the house where the child was 
| born : the first two smote the threshold with a 
[ hatchet and a pestle ; the third swept it with a 
broom. 

Plcns, a Latin prophetic divinity, is de- 
scribed as a son of Saturnus or Sterculus, as 
the hnsband of Canons, and the father of 
Faunus. In some traditions he was called the 
first king of Italy. He was a famous sooth- 
sayer and augur, and as he made use in his 
prophetic art of a picus (a woodpecker), he 
himself was also called Picus. He was repre- 
sented in a rude and primitive manner as a 
wooden pillar with a woodpecker on the top of 
it, bat afterwards as a young man with a woodf 
pecker on his head. Pomona, it is said, was 
beloved by Mars, and when Circe's love for him 
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was not requited, she changed him into a wood- 
pecker, who, however, retained the prophetic 
powers which he had formerly possessed as a 
man. (Ov. Met. xiv. 814, Fast. iii. 87 ; Verg. 
Am. vii. 190 ; Plut. Q. II. 21.) In the stories 
of Picus there seems to be a combination of 
various popular beliefs. The woodpecker was 
a bird of prophetic power sacred to Mars, in his 
character of the agricultural god : hence Picus 
is at one time the agricultural deity son of 
Satumus or Sterculus; at another the wood- 
pecker itself ; while in other traditions he par- 
takes of the warlike character of Mars and is 
represented as a warrior king of Italy. 

riSrla (Iltcpia : Tliepes). 1. A narrow slip of 
country on the BE. coast of Macedonia, extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Peneus in Thessaly 
to the Haliacmon, and bounded on the W. by 
Mount Olympus and its oifshoots. A portion 
of these mountains was called by the ancient 
writers PierUB, or the Pierian mountain. 
The inhabitants of this country, the Pieres, 
were a Thracian people, and are celebrated in 
the early history of Greek poetry and music, 
since their country was one of the earliest 
Beats of the worship of the Muses, and 
Orpheus is said to have been buried there. 
(II. xiv. 226; Hes. Th. 58; Ap. Rh. i. 28.) 
After the establishment of the Macedonian 
kingdom in Emathia in the seventh century 
B.c. Pieria was conquered by the Macedonians, 
and the inhabitants were driven out of the 
country. — 2. A district in Macedonia E. of the 
Strymon near Mount Pangaeus, where the 
Pierians settled who had been driven out of 
their original abodes by the Macedonians, as 
already related. They possessed in this dis- 
trict the fortified towns of Pliagres and Perga- 
mum. (Hdt. vii. 112; Thuc. ii. 99; Strab. p. 
831.) — 3. A district on the N. coast of Syria, so 
called from the mountain Pieria, a branch of 
the Amanus, a name given to it by the Mace- 
donians after their conquest of the East. In 
this district was the city of Beleucia, which is 
distinguished from other cities of the same 
name as Beleucia in Pieria. (Strab. pp. 749, 751.) 

PiSrldes (n Uptites). 1. A surname of the 
Musps, which they derived from Piena, near 
Mt. Olympus, where they were first worshipped 
among the Thracians. Some derived the name 
from an ancient king Pierus, who is said to have 
emigrated from Thrace into Boeotia, and to 
have established their worship at Tliespiae. 
Pieris also occurs in the singular. [See p. 
678, b.]— -2. The nine daughters of Pierus, king 
of Emathia (Macedonia), whom he begot by 
Euippe or Antiope, and to whom he gave the 
names of the nine Muses. [Musae.] They 
afterwards entered into a contest with the 
Muses, and, being conquered, they were changed 
into birds called Colymbas, Iyngx, Cenchris, 
Cissa, Chloris, Acalanthis, Nessa, Pipo, and 
Dracontis. (Ov. Met. v. 800-678; Paus. ix. 
29, 2; Ant Lib. 9.) 

PlSruB (nfepos). 1. Mythological. [Pierides.] 
—2. A mountain. [Pieria, No. 1.] 

Pietas, a personification of faithful attach- 
ment, love, and veneration among the Romans. 
At first she had only a small sanctuary at 
Rome, but in b.c. 191 a larger one was built. 
She is represented on Roman coins as a matron 
throwing incense upon an altar, and her attri- 
butes ore a stork and children. She is some- 
times represented as a female figure offering 
her breast to an aged parent, there being a 
tradition that the temple waB dedicated in 
memory of a daughter who thus supported her 
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mother in prison. (Plin. vii. 121; Val. Max. 
v. 417.) 

Pittas Julia. [Pola.1 

Pigres (Ulypris), of Halicarnassus, either the 
brother or the son of the celebrated Artemisia, 
queen of Caria. He is said by some writers to 
have been the author of the Margites and the 
Uatrachomyomachia( Suid. s.v.\ Plut. de Herod . 
Malign. 48, p. 873 ; cf. p. 425, b.) 

Pilia, the wife of T. Pompon ins Atticus, to 
whom she was married on February 12, b.c. 56. 
In the summer of the following year she bore 
her husband a daughter, who subsequently 
married Vipsanius Agrippa. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 16, 
v. 19, _vi. 1, ad Q. Fr. ii. 8.) 

Pilorus (Ul\a>Dos) } a town of Macedonia in 
Chalcidice, at the head of the Singitic gulf 
(Hdt. vii. 122). 

PiltunnuB. [Picumnus.] 

I Pimplea ( Ul/nt\ua ), a town in the Mace- 
donian province of Pieria, sacred to the Muses, 
who were hence called Pimpltides (Strab. pp. 

| 410, 471 ; I'ycophr. 278). Horace (Od. i. 26, 9) 

: uses Pimplea for Pimpleis. 

Pin&ra (r& Tllvapa: Tlivaptvs : Minnra), an 
inland city of Lycia, some distance W. of the 
! river Xanthus, at the foot of Mt. Cragus. Here 
1 Pundarus was worshipped as a hero (Strab. p. 

| 665 ; Plin. v. 101). There ore fine remains of 
I the city and sculptured rock-tombs. 

| Pmaria Gens, one of the most ancient pa- 
I trician gentes at Rome, traced its origin to a 
time long previous to the foundation of the 
! city. The legend related that when Hercules 
! came into Italy lie was hospitably received, on 
, the Bpot where Rome was afterwards built, by 
| the Potitii and the Pinnrii, two of the most 
distinguished families in the country. The 
hero, in return, taught them the way in which 
he was to be worshipped ; but as the Pinarii 
were not at hand when the sacrificial banquet 
was ready, and did not come till the entrails of 
the victim were eaten, Hercules, angrily ex- 
claiming 'Yfifls 81 Treivaaere, determined that 
the Pinarii should in all future time be excluded 
from partaking of the entrails of the victims, 
and that in all matters relating to liis worship 
! they should be inferior to the Potitii. (Liv. i. 7 ; 
Dionys. i. 40 ; Diod. iv. 21 ; Macrob. iii. 6, 12 ; 
Serv. ad Am. viii. 269.) These two families 
continued to be the hereditary priests of Her- 
cules till the censorship of App. Claudius (b.c. 
812), who, as the story says, induced the Potitii 
to communicate the knowledge of the sacred 
rites to public slaves, in whose charge they 
remained thenceforth, whereat the god was so 
angry that the whole Pobitia gens, containing 
twelve families and thirty grown-up men, 
perished within a year, or according to other 
accounts within thirty dayB, and Appius him- 
self became blind (Liv. ix. 29). The Pinarii 
did not share in the guilt of communicating the 
sacred knowledge, and therefore did not receive 
the same punishment as the Potitii, but con- 
tinued in existence to the latest times. The 
story may have arisen partly from a fancied 
etymology of the name of the Pinarii, partly 
from an attempt to account for the disappo&r- 
ance of a family who traditionally had held the 
priesthood. The worship of Hercules by the 
Potitii and Pinarii is described as a sacrum 
gentilitium belonging to these gentes; but it 
was a sacrum publicum entrusted by the state 
to these families. If it had been a sacrum 
privatum it would, as has justly been re- 
marked, have ceased altogether when the family 
who administered it died out, instead of being 
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entrusted to the public slaves. The Pinarii 
were divided into the families of Mamerdnua , 
Naita, Posoa, Ruaca, and Scarpua , but none 
of them obtained sufficient importance to re- 
quire a separate notice. 

Pln&rlus, L., the groat- nephew of the dicta- 
tor C. Julius Caesar, being the grandson of 
Julia, Caesar’s eldest sister. In the will of the 
dictator, Pinarius was named one of his heirs 
along with his two other great-nephews, C. 
Octavius and L. Pinarius, Octavius obtaining 
three-fourths of the property, and the remain- 
ing fourth being divided between Pinarius and 
Pedius. (Suet. Jul. 88; App. B.C. iii. 22.) 

Pln&rus (nfj/opos), a river of Cilicia, rising in 
M. Amanus, and falling into the gulf of Issus 
near Issus, between the mouth of the Pyramus 
and the Syrian frontier (Strab. p. 676). 

Pind&rus (nivUapos), the greatest lyric poet 
of Greece, was bom either at Thebes or at 
Cynoscephalae, a village in the territory of 
Thebes, about B.c. 522. His family was one of 
the noblest in Thebes, and seems also to have 
been celebrated for its skill in musip. The 
father or uncle of Pindar was a flute-player, 
and Pindar at an early age received instruction 
in the art from the flute-player Scopelinus. 
But the youth soon gave indications of a genius 
for poetry, which induced his father to Bend 
him to Athens to receive more perfect instruc- 
tion in the art. Later writers tell us that his 
future glory as a poet was miraculously fore- 
shadowed by a swarm of bees which rested ! 
upon his lips while he was asleep, and that this ; 
miracle first led him to compose poetry. (Paus. ! 
ix. 28, 2 ; Ael. V.H. xii. 45.) At Athens Pindar I 
became the pupil of Lasus of Hermione, the j 
founder of the Athenian school of dithyrambic | 
poetry. He returned to Thebes before he com- j 
pleted his twentieth year, and is said to have J 
received instruction there from Myrtis and 
Corinna of Tanagra, two poetesses, who then 1 
enjoyed great celebrity in Boeotia. It is said 
that Corinna objected to his earlier poems that i 
they had too little mythology ; but in the next ' 
poem he went to the opposite extreme of too 
profuse reference to myths, and she advised 
nim 4 to sow with the hand and not with the 
sack * (Pint, de Glor. Athen. 14). With both 
these poetesses Pindar contended for the prize 
in the musical contests at Thebes, and he is 
said to have been defeated five times by I 
Corinna. Pindar began his career as a poet at 1 
an early age, and was soon employed by different 
states and princes in all ports of the Hellenic 
world to compose for them choral songs for 
special occasions. He received money and 
presents for his works, but without sacnficing 
his independent position os a great poet. The 
earliest of his extant poems appears to be the 
tenth Pythian ode, which he wrote at the age 
of twenty in praise of Hippocleas, winner of a 
Pythian race B.c. 502. It was composed at the 
instance of Thorax, a prince of Larissa, be- 
longing to the family of the Aleuadae. He 
composed poems for Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, 
Alexander, son of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, 
Theron, tyrant of Agngentnm, Aroesilaus, king 
of Cyrene, as well as for many free states and 
private persons. He was courted especially by 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, and Hiero, 
tyrant of Syracuse ; and the praises which he 
bestowed upon the former are said to have 
been the chief reason which led his descendant, 
Alexander, the son of Philip, to spare the house 
of ike poet when he destroyed the rest of 
Thebes. Pindar wrote the seventh Pythian ode 
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in b.c. 490, the year of the battle of Marathon, 
in honour of the Athenian Megaoles, winner of 
a chariot race. Between that year and the 
battle of Salamis only three of his extant odes 
were written — the tenth and eleventh Olympian 
and the fifth Neuman. This was in honour of 
the Aeginetan Pytlieas, winner in the boys’ 
contest at the Nemeon games. It is the earliest 
of those odes (one fourth of the whole number) 
which honour Aeginetan victors and sing the 
praises of the heroic Aeacidae of Aegina. Sicily 
claimed even a larger share of his work; for 
fourteen of liis odes were written in honour of 
Sicilian victors. These date after the battle of 
Salamis, when Pindar was nearly forty years of 
age. It was probably about that time that he 
visited Hiero, at whose court he Bpent four 
years (476-472), Agrigentum, Camarina, and 
Himera. It is even possible that he went to 
Cyrene, which is celebrated in more than one 
of his odes : notably in one of hiB finest, the 
fourth Pythian, written to celebrate the victory 
of Arcesilas, king of Cyrene, in the chariot 
race-— which deserves mention, not only for its 
beautiful poetry, but also as a good instance of 
Pindar’s manner of introducing a mythological 
story. It will be seen that though Pindar’s 
home was Thebes, he frequently left it to visit 
prinoes and great men who courted his friend- 
ship and employed his services. With Athens 
he probably was well acquainted : the Athenians 
wore grateful for his praises of their city 
( Dithyr . 4 = Fragm. 46), and mode him their 
icpAfcvos, besides setting up his statue and 
making him great presents of money (Pans. i. 
8, 4 ; Isocr. v epl 'Am8. § 166). He is said to 
have died in the theatre of Argos at the age of 
80. The latest work of his winch con be dated 
is the fourth Olympian, which seems to have 
been written B.C. 452. A peculiar honour was 
paid to him at Delphi, where he was formally 
summoned to the sacred feast, and liiB descen- 
dants were admitted to it as his representatives. 
[Diet, of Ant. art Theoxenia.'] At Delphi, 
too, on iron chair was preserved on which, as it 
was said, he used to sit (Paus. x. 24, 4). The 
only poems of Pindar which have come down 
to us entire are his Epinida , or triumphal 
odea. But these were but a small portion of 
his works. Besides his triumphal odes he 
wrote hymns to the gods, paeans, dithyrambs, 
odes for processions (irpo<ro5ta), songs of maidens 
(irapflevem), mimic dancing songs (uiropx^/xora), 
drinking songs (cnc6kia), dirges (Qprjpoi), and 
encomia (4y K<H>pia)> or panegyrics on princes. 
Of these we have numerous fragments. Most 
of them are mentioned in the well-known lines 
of Horace (Od. iv. 2) : 

Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numerisque fertur 
Lege solatis : 

Seu deos (hymns and paeans ) regesve ( encomia ) 
canit, deorum 
Sanguinem : . . . 

Sive quos Elea domain reduoit 
Palma oaelestes ( the Epinida ) : . . . 

Flebili aponsae juvenemve raptom 
Plorat (the dirges ). 

In all of these Pindar excelled, as we see from 
the numerous quotations made from them by 
the ancient writers, though they are generally 
of too fragmentary a kind to allow us to form 
a judgment respecting them. Our estimate of 
Pindar as a poet must be formed almost exclu- 
sively from his Epinida , which were composed 
in commemoration of some victory in the public 
games. The Epinida are divided into four 
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books, celebrating respectively the victories from the perpetual snow on its peak, Nivaria. 
gained in the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and [Fobtunatae Insulae.] 

Isthmian games. In order to understand them Piraeeus or Piraeus (fleipatct/s : Porto Leone 
properly we must bear in mind the nature of or Porto Dracone) f the most important of the 
the occasion for which they were composed harbours of Athens, was situated in the penin- 
and the object which the poet had in view. A sula about five miles SW. of Athens. This 
victory gained in one of the four great national peninsula, which is sometimes called by the 
festivals conferred honour, not only upon the general name of Piraeeus, contained three 
conqueror and his family, but also upon the harbours, Piraeeus proper on the W. side, by 
city to which he belonged. It was accordingly far the largest of the three, Zea on the E. side 
celebrated with great pomp and ceremony, separated from Piraeeus by a narrow isthmus, 
Such a celebration began with a procession to and Munychia (Phamari) still further to the 
a temple, where a sacrifice was offered, and it E. The northern portion of the Piraeeus 
ended with a banquet and the joyouB revelry proper (or the great harbour) seems to have 
called by the Greeks comas ( Ktayuos ). For this been used by the merchant vessels, and the 
celebration a poem was expressly composed, Cantharus, where the ships of war were 
which was sung by a chorus. The poems were stationed, was on the S. side of the harbour 
Bung either during the procession to the temple near the entrance : the dockB, called Aphro- 
or at the comus at the close of the banquet, disium, were in the middle of the E. side, and 
Those of Pindar’s Epinician odes which consist derived their name from the temple of Aphro- 
of strophes without epodes were sung during dite built on that part of the shore by Conon 
the procession, but the majority of them appear after the battle of Cnidus (Paus. i. 1, 3 ; cf. 
to have been sung at the comus. In these odes Schol. ad Aristopli. Pac. 145). It was through 
Pindar rarely describes the victory itself, as the the suggestion of Themistocles that the 
scene was familiar to all the spectators, but he Athenians were induced to make use of the 
dwells upon the glory of the victor, and cele- harbour of Piraeeus. Before the Persian wars 
brates chiefly either his wealth (6\pos) or his their principal harbour was Phalerum, which 
skill (dper^) — his wealthy if he had gained the was not situated in the Piraean peninsula at 
victory in the chariot race, since it was only the all, but lay to the E. of Munychia. [Phalebum.] 
wealthy that could contend for the prize in this At the entrance of the harbour of Piraeeus 
contest ; his skilly if he had been exposed to there were two promontories, the one on the 

S sril in the contest. — Editions of Pindar by right hand called Alcimus (‘'AAki/xoj), on which 
issen, 1843 ; Donaldson, 1868; C.T. Mommsen, was the tomb of Themistocles (Paus. i. 1, 2 ; 
1804; ; Bergk, 1878 ; Bury, 1892 ; Fennell, 1898 ; Plut. Them. 82), and the other on the left 
Gildersleeve ; .Transl. by Myers, 1874. called Eetiovt a (’Hcrtaveia), on which the Four 

Pind&BUS (JlivScuros), a S. branch of Mount Hundred erected a fortress (Tliuc. viii. 90). 
Temnus in Myria, extending to the Eloitic The entrance of the harbour, which was narrow 
gulf, and containing the sources of the river by nature, was rendered still narrower by two 
Cetius (Plin. v. 126). mole-heads, to which a chain was attached to 

Pindenissus (ILvSeWtroj), a town of eastern prevent the ingress of hostile ships. The town 
Cilicia on a spur of Mount Amanus, which was or demus of Piraeeus was surrounded with 
taken by Cicero after a siege of two months Btrong fortifications by Themistocles, and wa? 
(Cic. ad Att. v. 20, ad Fam. ii. 10, xv. 4). connected with Athens by means of the cele- 

Pi&duB (nfvSos). 1. A lofty range of moan- brated Long Walls under the administration of 
tains in northern Greece, a portion of the Pericles. [ See p. 140, b.] The town possessed 
great backbone which runB through the centre a considerable population, especially of Metoeci 
of Greece from N. to S. (Hdt. i. 66, vii. 129 ; who were attracted in large numbers by the 
Strab. pp. 827, 428, 480). The name of Pindus facilities for trade. The most important of its 
was confined to that part of the chain which public buildings were : the Agora Hippodamia, 
separates Thessaly and Epirus, and its most the market built by Hippodamus of Miletus, 
northerly and also highest part was called which stood in the centre of the town; the 
Lacmon. — 2. One of the four towns in Doris, temples of Zeus Soter and Athene Soteira 
near the sources of a small river of the same (Paus. i. 1, 8 ; Strab. p. 895 ; Plin. xxxiv. 74), 
name which flowed through Locris into the and a temple of the Syrian Aphrodite. The 
Cephissus (Strab. p. 427 ; Plin. iv. 28). Scholiast to Aristophanes cited above speaks of 

Pinna (Pinnensis : Oivitd di Pewna)y the five halls {or oat), the largest of which is men- 
chief town of the Vestini at the foot of the tioned by Thucydides (viii. 90). The Phreattys, 
Apennines, surrounded by beautiful meadows, where those who had gone into exile for man- 
It stood by the Romans in the Social war. It slaughter, were tried for a new offence of the 
was a municipium, but was made a colony by same kind [Diet, of A nt. art. Phonos], lay on 
Augustus. (Plin. iii. 107 ; Sil. It. viii. 517.) the E. side of the peninsula to the S. of Zea. 

Pinnes, PinneUB, or Pineni, was the son of [For a map of the harbour see p. 142.] 

Agron, king of Illyria, by his first wife, Triteuta. PirenS Inctpiivri), a celebrated fountain at 

At the death of Agron (b.c. 281), Pinnes, who Corinth, which, according to tradition, took its 
was then a child, was left in the guardianship of origin from Pirene, a daughter of Oebalus, who 
his stepmother Teuta, whom Agron had here melted away into tears through grief for 
marrie4 after divorcing Triteuta. When Teuta the loss of her son, Cenchrias. At this fountain 
was defeated by the Romans, the care of Bellerophon is said to have caught the horse 
Pinnes devolved upon Demetrius of Pharos ; Pegasus. It gushed forth from the rock in the 
but when Demetrius in his turn made war Acrocorinthus, was conveyed down the hill by 
against the Romans and waB defeated, Pinnes subterraneous conduits, and fell into a marble 
was placed upon the throne by the Romans, basin, from which the greater part of the town 
but was compelled to pay tribute. (Liv. xxii. was supplied with water. The fountain was 
88; Dio Cass, xxxiv. 46. 151; App. Illyr. 7, 8.) celebrated for the purity and salubrity of its 
rintuaria {TLirrovepla : Tenerife) t one of water, and was so highly valued* that the poets 
the Insulae Fortunatae (Canary Is) oft the W. frequently employed its name as equivalent to 
eoost of Africa* also called Oonvallii, and, that of Corinth itself. (Strab. p. 879 ; Pegasus.) 
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PIrillae (n«pc <naO» a town of Thessaly, S. of did not relinquish their claims, and in the 
the Peneus, on the river Pannisus and on the 104th Olympiad (864), they had the presidency 
road from Tricca to Pharsolus. of the Olympic games along with the Area* 

Plrlthdus (TlfipiBoos), son of Ixion or Zeus dians, when the latter people were making war 
by Dia, was king of the Lapitliae in Thessaly, : with the Elcans. 

and married to Hippodamia, by whom he be- ' Plfi&e, more rarely Pisa (Pisanus: Pisa), one 
came the father of Polypoetes (12. ii. 741, xiv. of the most ancient and important of tlie cities 
817). When Pirithoiis was celebrating his mar- of Etruria, was situated at the confluence of 
riage with Hippodamia, the intoxicated Centaur the Arnus and Ausar ( Serchio ), about six miles 
Eurytion or Eurytus carried her off, and this from the sea ; but the latter river altered its 
act occasioned the celebrated fight between course in the twelfth century, and now flows into 
the Centaurs and LapiUum, in which the Con- the sea by a separate channel. According to 
taurs were defeated. (11. i. 268; Od. xi. 680, xxi. some traditions, due perhaps to similarity of 
285 ; Ov. Mel. xii. 210.) Pirithoiis once in- name, Pisae was founded by the companions 
vaded Attica, but when Theseus came forth to of Nestor, the inhabitants of Pisa in EIib, who 
oppose him, he conceived a warm admiration were driven upon the coast of Italy on their 
for the Athenian king, and from this time a return from Troy; wlienco the Homan poets 
most intimate friendship sprang up between give the Etruscan town the surname of Alphea. 
the two heroes. Theseus was present at the (Strab. p. 222 ; Verg. Aen. x. 179 ; Claud. Bell. 
wedding of Pirithoiis, and assisted him in his , Gild. 483.) Pliny (iii. 60) speaks of it as 
battle against the Centaurs. Hippodamia founded by Pelops ; Dionysius calls it a Pelas- 
ofterwards died, and each of the two friends giancity (i. 20). It would seem that Pisa passed 
resolved to wed a daughter of Zeus. With the into the hands of the Ligyae, and from them 
assistance of Pirithoiis, Theseus carried off into those of the Etruscans. It then became 
Helen from Sparta, and placed her at Aethra one of the twelve cities of Etruria, and was 
under the care of Phaedra. Pirithoiis was still down to the time of Augustus the most north- 
more ambitious, and resolved to carry off ern city in the country. Pisa was an ally of 
Persephone, the wife of the king of the lower Home in b.c. 225 (Pol. ii. 27), and is mentioned 
world. Theseus would not desert his friend in in the Ligurian wars as the head -quarters of 
the enterprise, and the two friends descended the Homan legions (Liv. xxxiii. 43, xxxv. 22). 
to the lower world. Here they were seized by In b.c. 180 it was made a Latin colony, and 
Pluto and fastened to a rock, where they both appears to have been colonised again in thj 
remained till Heracles delivered Theseus, who j time of Augustus, since we find it called in 
hod made the daring attempt only to pleaso inscriptions Colonia Julia Pisana (Liv. xl. 48). 
his friend, but Pirithoiis remained for ever a Its harbour, called Partus Pisanus , between 
prisoner ( amatorem trecentae Pirithoum cn- the mouth of the Arnus and the modern Log- 
nibent catenae , Hor. Od. iii. 4, 80). Pirithoiis horn, was much used by the Romans; and in 
was worshipped at Athens, along with Theseus, the time of Strabo the town of Pisa was still a 
os a hero. [Theseus.] . place of considerable importance on account of 

Pirns (Tlfipos), or Pierus (n Upos : Kame- the marble quarries in its neighbourhood and 
nitea ), the chief river of Achaia, which falls the quantity of timber which it yielded for ship- 
into the gulf of Patrae, near Olenns (Strab. pp. building (Strab. p. 228). About three miles N. 
842, 386). of the town were mineral springs, called Aquae 

PiruBtae (U(ipov<rrau)j a people in Illyria, Pisanae (Plin. ii. 227), which have been identi- 
exempted from taxes by the Romans, because : lied with the modern Bagni di S. Giuliano, 
they deserted Gentius and passed over to the 1 between Pisa and Lucca. 

Homans (Strab. p. 814 ; Liv. xlv. 26). | Piiander (n elaavtipos). 1. Son of Polyctor, 

Pisa (ilTira: I JurdTijs), the capital of Pisatis 1 and one of the suitors of Penelope (Od. xviii. 
(IIuraTis), the middle portion of the province 298, xxii. 268 ; Ov. Her. i. 91). — 2. An Athenian, 
of Elis in Peloponnesus. [Elis.] In the most j of the demus of Acharnae, lived in the time of 
ancient times Pisatis formed a union of eight the Peloponnesian war, and was attacked by 
states, of which, in addition to Pisa, we find the comic poets for his rapacity and cowardice 
mention of Salmone, Heraclea, Harpinna, Cy- (Aristoph. Pax, 839, Av. 1556, Athen. p. 416 ; 
cesium and Dyspontium. (Strab. p. 856.) Pisa Ael. V.H. i. 27). In 412 he comes before tis as 
itself was situated N. of the Alpheus, at a very the chief ostensible agent in effecting the revo- 
short distance E. of Olympia (Hdt. ii. 7 ; cf. lution of the Four Hundred. In all the 
Pind. Ol. ii. 8), and, in consequence of its measures of the new government, of which he 
proximity to the latter place, was frequently was a member, he took an active part; and 
identified by the poets with it. The history of when Theramenes and others withdrew from it, 
the Pisatae consists of their struggle with the he sided with the more violent aristocrats, and 
Eleans, with whom they contended for the was one of those who, on the counter-re volu- 
presidency of the Olympic games. [Elis.] tion, took refuge with Agis at Decelea. (Thuc. 
The Pisatae obtained this honour in the 8th vi. 27, 60, viii. 49, G3, 89 ; Diod. xiii. 84.) His 
Olympiad (b.c. 748) with the assistance of property was confiscated, and it does not ap- 
Fhidon, tyrant of Argos, and also a second time j pear that he ever returned to Athens. — 3. A 
in the 84th Olympiad (644) by means of their j Spartan, brother-in-law of Agesilaus II., who 
own king Pantaleon. In the 52nd Olympiad ( made him admiral of the fleet in 895. In the 
(572) the struggle between the two peoples was ; following year he was defeated and slain in the 
brought to a close by the conquest and destruc- I sea-fight off Cnidus, against Conon and Phar- 
tion of Pisa by the Eleans. So complete was ! nabazus. (Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 29, iv. 8, 10.)— 4. A 
the destruction of the city, that not a trace of it poet of Camirns in Rhodes, flourished about 
was left in later times, and some persons, as we ; b.c, 648-045 (Strab. pp. 665, 688). He waB the 
team from Strabo, even questioned whether it I author of a poem in two books on the exploits 
had ever existed, supposing that by the name j of Heracles, called Heraclia ('HpJjtkua) (Paus. 
- * J “ kingdom of the Pisatae was alone ii. 87, viii. 22; Athen. p. 469; Schol. od Ar. 

intended (Strab. lx. ; cf. Paus. vi. 22, 2). Even Nub. 1084). The Alexandrian grammarians 
slter the destrnction of the city, the Pisatae I thought so highly of the poem that they re- 
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oeived Pisander, as well as Antimacbus and 
Panyasis, into the epic canon together with 
Homer and Hesiod. Only a few lines of it 
have been preserved. In the Greek Anthology 
we find an epigram attributed to Pisander of 
Rhodes, perhaps the poet of Camims. — 6. A 
poet of Laranda, in Lycia or Lycaonia, was 
the son of Nestor, and flourished in the reign 
of Alexander Severus (a.d. 222-235). He wrote 
a poem, called 'Hpmical Oeoyafilcu, which prob- 
ably treated of the marriages of gods and 
goddesseB with mortals, and of the heroic pro- 
geny thus produced. (Zosim. v. 29 ; Macrob. v. 2.) 

Pisatis. [Pisa.] 

Pisaurum (Fisaurensis : Pesaro ), an ancient 
town of Umbria, near the mouth of the river 
Pisaurus (. Fog lid ), on the road to Ariminum 
(Plin. iii. 118). It was colonised by the Ro- 
mans in b.c. 18G, and probably a second time 
by Augustus, since it is called in inscriptions 
Colonia Julia Felix (Liv. xxxix. 44\. 

Pisaurus. [Pisaukum.] 

Pisidia (77 UunSiKi) : Tlio-lSr)*, pi. Uialdai, 
also ncurfScu, ThjtreTHai and TlKritiucoi, PIsida pi. 
Pisidae, or Peisidae), an inland district of 
Asia Minor, bounded by Lycia and Pamphylia 
on the S. ; Cilicia on the SE. ; Lycaonia and 
Isauria (the latter often reckoned a part of 
Pisidia) on the E. and NE. ; Phrygia Parorios 
on the N., where the boundary varied at dif- 
ferent times, and was never very definite ; and 
Caria on the W. It was a mountainous region, 
formed by that part of the main chain of Mt. 
Taurus which sweeps round in a semicircle 
parallel to the shore of the Pamphylian gulf ; 
the strip of slioro itself, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, constituting the district of Pamphylia. 
The inhabitants of the mountains were a war- 
like aboriginal people, related apparently to the 
Isaurians and Cilicians. They maintained 
their independence, under petty chieftains, 
n gainst all the successive rulers of Asia Minor. 
(Xon. An. i. 1, 11, ii. 1, 4 ; Strab. pp. 180, 5G9- 
571, 670; Liv. xxxv. 18.) Tine Romans never 
subdued the Pisidians in their mountain for- 
tresses, though they took some of the towns on 
the outskirts of their country ; for example, 
Antioehia, which was made a colony with the 
Jus Itnlicum. In fact the N. part, in which 
Antiocliia stood, had originally belonged to 
Phrygia, and was more accessible and more 
civilised than the mountains which formed the 
proper country of the Pisidians. Nominally, 
the country was considered a part of Pam- 
phylia, till the new subdivision of the empire 
under Constantine, when Pisidia was made a 
separate province. On the 8. slope of the 
Taurus, several rivers flowed through Pisidia 
and Pamphylia, into the Pamphylian gulf, the 
chief of which were the CestruB and the Catar- 
rhoctes ; and 011 the N. the mountain streams 
form some large Balt lakes: namely, Ascania 
(Adjitue) 8. of Antioehia, Caralis (Kerelu) SE. 
of Ascania, and TrogitiB (Sighla) further to the 
SE., in Isauria. Special nomeB were given to 
certain districts, which are sometimes spoken 
of as parts of Pisidia, sometimes as distinct 
countries: namely, Cabalia, in the SW. along 
tbe N. of Lycia; Milyas, the district NE. of 
Lycia and NW. of Pamphylia, and Isauria, in 
the E. of Pisidia, on the borders of Lycaonia. 

Pllistr&tldae (n« nrnrr par Itiai), the sons of 
Pisistr&tus. The name is used sometimes to 
indicate only Hippias and Hipparchus, and 
sometimes in a wider application, embracing 
the grandchildren and near relations of Pisi- 
stratus (as by Herod, viii. 62, referring to a 
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time when both Hippias and Hipparchus were 
dead). 

PIsiBtr&tuS (n««rf(TTpoTos), the youngest son 
of Nestor and Anaxibia, was* a friend of Tele- 
machus, and accompanied him on his journey 
from Pylos to Menelaus at Sparta (Od. iii. 400). 

PiBiltr&tUB (Tleurlirrparos), an Athenian, son 
of Hippocrates, was so named after Pisistratus, 
the youngest son of Nestor, since the family of 
Hippocrates was of Pylian origin, and traced 
their descent to Neleus, the father of Nestor. 
The mother of Pisistratus was cousin to the 
mother of Solon. Pisistratus grew up equally 
distinguished for personal beauty and for 
mental endowments. The relationship between 
him and Solon naturally drew them together, 
and a close friendship sprang up between them. 
It is commonly said, on the authority of Plu- 
tarch (Sol. 8), that PisistratuB not only assisted 
Solon by his eloquence in persuading the 
Athenians to renew their struggle with the 
Megarians for the possession of Salamia, but 
afterwards fought with bravery in the expe- 
dition which Solon led against the island. It 
is, however, difficult to suppose that the dis- 
tinguished services of Pisistratus against the 
Megarians can have been in Solon’s expedition 
of GOO b.c., i.e. seventy-three years before the 
death of Pisistratus, especially as Herodotus 
seems to speak of him as commanding in the 
capture of Nisaea, which would imply that 
he was not then in hiB early youth. It is sug- 
gested, with probability, that the exploits of 
Pisistratus against the Megarians (recorded 
by Herodotus and Aristotle) were not in the 
campaign of 600, but in one several years 
later, possibly about 665, in which the Athe- 
nians a second time took Salamis and Nisaea, 
which had been recaptured by the Megarians 
(Plut. Sol. 32). In thiB war it is not unlikely 
that Pisistratus was crrponjycfj, though the 
sentence in Arist. ’AG. IToA. 17 is ambiguous 
(cf. Hdt. i. 69 ; Arist. *A0. IIoA. 14). When 
Solon, after the establishment of his con- 
stitution, retired for a time from Athens, the 
old rivalry between the parties of the Plain, 
the Highlands and the Coast broke out into 
open feud. The party of tl^ Plain, comprising 
chiefly the landed proprietors, was headed by 
Lycurgus and Miltiodes, son of Cypselus ; that 
of the Coast, consisting of the wealthier classes 
not belonging to the nobles, by Megacles, the 
son of Alcmaeon ; the party of the Highlands, 
which aimed at more of political freedom and 
equality than either of the two others, was the 
one at the head of which Pisistratus placed 
himself, because they seemed the most likely 
to be useful in the furtherance of his ambitious 
designs. His liberality, as well as his military 
and oratorical abilities, gained him the support 
of a large body of citizens. Solon, on his return, 
quickly saw through the designs of PisistratuB, 
who listened with respect to his advice, though 
he prosecuted his schemes none the less dili- 
gently. When Pisistratus found his plans 
sufficiently ripe for execution, he one day made 
his appearance in the agora with his mules and 
his own person exhibiting recent wounds, pre- 
tending that he had been nearly assassinated 
by his enemies as he was riding into the 
country. An assembly of the people was forth- 
with called, in which one of his partisans pro- 
posed that a body-guard of fifty citizens, armed 
with clubs, should be granted to him. (Hdt. i. 
59 ; Plut. Sol. 80 ; Arist. ’AO. IIoA. it) It was 
in vain that Solon opposed this ; the guard was 
given him. Through the neglect or connivance 
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of the jpeoplo Pisistratus took this opportunity 
of raismg a much larger force, with which he 
seised the citadel, b.c. 560, thus becoming what 
the Greeks called Tyrant of Athena. Having 
secured to himself the substance of power, he 
mads no further change in the constitution, or 
in the laws, and governed ably and moderately. 
His first usurpation lasted blit a short time 
(probably five years, as Aristotle reckons it). 
Before his power was firmly rooted, the fac- 
tions headed by Megocles and Lycurgus com- 
bined, and Pisistratus was compelled to evacuate 
Athens. (Hdt. i. 60 ; Arist. 1. c.) He remained 
in banishment b.c. 555-551 (if we take the 
* twelfth year ’ of Arist. 'A0. IIoA. to mean the 
twelfth yoar after his first establishment). 
Meantime the factions of Megacles and Lycur- 
gus revived their old feuds, and Megacles made 
overtures to Pisistratus, offering to reinstate 
him in the tyranny if he would connect himself 
with him by receiving his daughter in marriage. 
The proposal was accepted by Pisistratus, and 
the following stratagem was devised for ac- 
complishing his restoration, according to the 
account of Herodotus. A damsel named Phya, 
of remarkable stature and beauty, was dressed 
up as Athene in a full suit of armour, and 
placed in a chariot, with Pisistratus by her 
side. The chariot was then driven towards the 
city. heralds being sent on before to announce 
that Athene in person was bringing bock 
Pisistratus to her Acropolis. The report spread 
rapidly, and those in the city, believing that 
the woman was really their tutelary goddess, 
worshipped her, and admitted Pisistratus. (Hdt. 
i. 69, 60; Plut. Sol. 29, 80 ; Arist. *A0. no A. 
14.) Pisistratus nominally performed his part 
of the contract with Megacles; but in conse- 
quence of the insulting manner in which he 
treated his wife, Megacles again made common 
cause with Lycurgus, and Pisistratus was a 
second time compelled to evacuate Athens, b.c. 
545, after six years of power (Hdt. i. 61 ; Arist. 
*A0. IIo A. 15). He retired to Thrace, where he 
dwelt near Pangaeus, and employed the next 
ten years in making preparations to regain his 
power. At the end of that time he transferred 
his head-quorters^o Eretria in Euboea, where 
he gathered forces of Eretrians and Thebans, and 
of troops supplied by Lygdamis of Naxos, who 
aided him in person. With these he invaded 
Attica, and defeated his opponents near the 
temple of Athene at Pallene, and then entered 
Athens without opposition. Lygdamis was re- 
warded by being restored as tyrant of Naxos, 
which island Pisistratus conquered. [Lygda- 
1DB.J Having now become tyrant of Athens for 
the third time, Pisistratus adopted measures to 
secure the undisturbed possession of his su- 
premacy. Aristotle mentions a story that he 
disarmed the democratic party by a stratagem : 
having engaged their attention by a public 
speech, he induced them to follow him to a spot 
more convenient for hearing, and in the mean- 
time their arms, which had been piled, were 
removed by the guards of Pisistratus (’A0. Xlo\. 
15). He took a body of foreign mercenaries 
into his pay, and seized as hostages the children 
of several of the principal citizens, placing them 
in the custody of Lygdamis, in Naxos. He 
maintained at the same time the form of Solon's 
institutions, only taking care, as his sons did 
after him, that the highest offices should always 
be held by some member of the family. He 


sion he even appeared before the Areopagus to 
answer a charge of murder, which, however, was 
not prosecuted. (Arist. Pol, v. 12 a p. 1815 ; 
Plut. Sol. 81.) There » abundant testimony 
to the just and moderate character of his role. 
He encouraged commerce and agriculture with 
occasional aids both by remission of taxes and 
by presents of seed. For such expenses and 
for his public works funds were provided by a 
tax on produce of 10 per cent, (according to 
Aristotle, *A0. IIoA. 16 ; Thucydides vi. 54, speakB 
of a 5 per cent, tax; but there he seems to 
refer to the rule of Hippias and Hipparchus). 
He. took pains himself to terminate disputes 
among the agriculturists, and he maintained 
the state in peace. (Hdt. i. 59 ; Thuc. vi. 54 ; 
Arist. *A0. IIoA. 16.) In spite, however, of the 
prosperity which Athens enjoyed, there was 
doubtless an underlying impatience of des- 
potism which broke out against the later and 
harsher rule of Hippias. Athens was indebted 
to Pisistratus for many stately and useful build- 
ings. Among these may be mentioned a temple 
to the Pythian Apollo, and a magnificent temple 
to the Olympian Zeus, which remained un- 
finished for several centuries, and was at 
length completed by the emperor Hadrian. 
[See p. 143, a.] Pisistratus also encouraged 
literature in various ways. It was apparently 
under his auspices that Thespis introduced at 
Athens his rude form of tragedy (b.c. 585), and 
that dramatic contests were made a regular 
part of the Attic Dionysia. [For the accounts 
of his work in connexion with the Homeric 
poems, see Homebus.] Pisistratus is also said 
to have been the first person in Greece who 
collected a library, to which he generously 
allowed the public access. By his first wife 
Pisistratus hod two sons, Hippias and Hippar- 
chus. By his second wife, Timonassa, he had 
also two sons, Iophon and ThessaluB who are 
rarely mentioned. He had also an illegitimate 
son, Hegesistratus, whom he made tyrant of 
Sigeum, after taking that town from the My- 
tilenaeons. Pisistratus died at an advanced 
age in 627, and was succeeded in the tyranny 
by his eldest son Hippias : but Hippias and his 
brother Hipparchus appear to have adminis- 
tered the affairs of the state with so little out- 
ward distinction, that they are frequently 
spoken of as though they had been joint 
tyrants. They continued the government on 
the same principles as their father. Thucydides 
(vi. 54) speaks in terms of high commendation 
of the virtue and intelligence with which their 
rule was exercised till the death of Hipparchus. 
Hipparchus inherited his father's literary 
tastes. Several disti:tguished poets lived at 
Athens under the patronage of Hipparchus, as, 
for example, Simonides of Ceos, Anacreon of 
Teos, Lasus of Hermione, and Onomacritus. 
After the murder of Hipparchus in 514, an 
account of which is given under Habmodius, a 
great change ensued in the character of the 
government. Under the influence of revengeful 
feelings and fears for his own safety Hippias 
now became a morose and suspicious tyrant. 
(Thuc. vi. 57-60; Arist. 'A0. IIoA. 19.) He put 
to death great numbers of the citizens, and 
raised money by extraordinary imposts. His 
old enemies the Alcmaeonidae, to whom Me- 
gacles belonged, availed themselves of the 
growing discontent of the citizens, and, after 
one or two unsuccessful attempts, they at length 


not only exacted obedience to the laws from his 1 succeeded, supported by a large force under 
•objects and friends, but himself set the : Cleomenes, in expelling the Pisistratidae from 
of submitting to them. On one occa- 1 Attica. Hippias and his connexions retired to 
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Bigenm, 510 (Hdt. v. 65). The family of the 
tyrants was condemned to perpetual banish- 
ment, a sentence which was maintained even in 
after-times, when decrees of amnesty were 
passed. Hippias afterwards repaired to the 
court of Darius, and looked forward to a 
restoration to his country by the aid of the 
Persians. He accompanied the expedition sent 
under Datis and Artaphemes, and pointed out 
to the Persians the plain of Marathon as the 
most suitable place for their landing (Hdt. vi. 
102, 107). He was now (490) of great age. Ac- 
cording to some accounts he fell in the battle 
of Marathon; according to others he died at 
Lemnos on his return. (Suid. s.v. ‘Imrfos; 
Gic. ad Att. ix. 10 ; Just. ii. 9.) Hippias was 
the only one of the legitimate sons of Pisis- 
tratus who had children; but none of them 
attained distinction. 

Piso, Calpurnlus, the name of a distin- 
guished plebeian family. The name of Piso, 
like many other Boman cognomens, is con- 
nected with agriculture, the noblest and most 
honourable pursuit of the ancient Romans : it 
comes from the verb pisere or pinscre, and re- 
fers to the pounding or grinding of com (Plin. 
xviii. 10). — 1. Was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Cannae, b.c. 216, and sent by Hannibal to 
Borne to negotiate the exchange of prisoners 
(Liv. xxii. 61) ; was praetor urbanus 211, and 
afterwards commanded as propraetor in Etru- 
ria, 210 (Liv. xxvii. 21). Piso in his praetor- 
ship proposed to the senate that the Ludi 
Apollinares, which had been exhibited for the 
first time in the preceding year (212), should be 
repeated and should be celebrated in future 
annually. The Bennte passed a decree to this 
effect. The establishment of these games by 
their ancestor was commemorated on coins by 
the Pisones in later times (Liv. xxvi. 23). — 2. C., 
son of No. 1, was praetor 186, and received 
Further Spain as his province. He returned to 
Borne in 184, and obtained a triumph for a vic- 
tory he had gained over the Lusitani and Celti- 
beri. He was consul in 180, and died during 
his consulship, not without suspicion of poison. 
(Liv. xxxix. 6, 80, xl. 87.) 

Pisones with the agnomen Caesoninus. 

3. L., received the agnomen Caesoninus, be- 
cause he originally belonged to the Caesonia 
gens. He waB praetor in 154, and obtained 
the provinoe of Further Spain, but was defeated 
by the Lusitani. He was consul in 148, and 
was sent to conduct the war against Carthage, 
in which he showed little ability; he was 
succeeded in the command in the following 
ear by Scipio. (App. Hup. 56, Pun. 110.)— 
. L., son of No. 8, consul 112 with M. Livius 
DruBus. In 107 he served as legatus to the 
consul, L. Cassius Longinus, who was sent 
into Gaul to oppose the Cimbri and their allies, 
and he fell together with the consul in the 
battle in which the Boman army was utterly 
defeated by the Tigurini in the territory of the 
Allobroges (Oros. v. 15). This Piso was the 
grandfather of Caesar's father-in-law, a circum- 
stance to which Caesar himself alludes in 
recording his own victory over the Tigurini at 
a later time (Caes. B.G. {. 7, 12).— 5. L., son of 
No. 4, never rose to any of the offices of state, and 
is only known from the account given of him by 
Cicero in his violent invective against his son. 
He married the daughter of Calventius, a na- 
tive of Cisalpine Gaul, who came from Placentia 
and settled at Borne ; and hence Cicero oalls 
his son in contempt a aemi-Plaoentian (Pis. 


28, 58).— 6. L , son of No. 5, appears in Cicero 
(who perhaps somewhat exaggerates his faults) 
as an unprincipled debauchee and a cruel ana 
corrupt magistrate. He is first mentioned in 
59, when he was brought to trial by P. Clodius 
for plundering a province of which he had the 
administration after his proctorship, and he 
was only acquitted by throwing himself at the 
feet of the judges (Val. Max. viii. 1, 6). In the 
same year Caesar married his daughter Cal- 
puraia, and through his influence PiBO ob- 
tained the consulship for 68, having for his 
colleague A. Gabinius, who was indebted for 
the honour to Pompey. Both consuls sup- 
ported Clodius in his measures against Cicero, 
which resulted in the banishment of the orator. 
The conduct of Piso in support of ClodiuB 
produced that extreme resentment in the mind 
of Cicero which he displayed against him on 
many subsequent occasions. At the expiration 
of his consulship Piso went to Ids province of 
Macedonia, where he remained during two 
yearB (57 and 56), plundering the province in 
the most shameless manner. In the latter of 
these years the senate resolved that a successor 
should be appointed ; and in the debate in the 
senate which led to Iub recall, Cicero attacked 
him in the most unmeasured terms in an ora- 
tion which has come down to us {De Provindis 
Consularibus). Piso on his return (55) com- 
plained in the senate of the attack of Cicero, 
and justified the administration of his pro- 
vince, whereupon Cicero reiterated his charges 
in a speech which is likewise extant (In Piso - 
nem). Cicero, however, did not venture to 
bring to trial the father-in-law of Caesar. In 
50 Piso was censor with Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
On the breaking out of the Civil war (49) Piso 
accompanied Pompey in his flight from the 
city; and although he did not go with him 
across the sea, he still kept aloof from Caesar. 
He subsequently returned to Borne, and re- 
mained neutral during the remainder of the 
Civil war. After Caesar’s death (44) Piso at 
first opposed Antony, but is afterwards men- 
tioned as one of his partisans. (Coes. B.C. i. 8 ; 
Dio Cass. xli. 16 ; App. B.C. ii. 185, iii. 54.)— 
7. L., son of No. 6, was consul 15, and after- 
wards obtained the province of Pamphylia; 
from thence ho was recalled by Augustus in 11, 
in order to make war upon the Thracians, who 
had attacked the province of Macedonia. He 
waB appointed by Tiberius praefectus urbi, and 
was a companion of his revels. While retain- 
ing the favour of the emperor without conde- 
scending to servility, he at the same time 
earned the good-will of his fellow-citizens by 
the integrity and justice with which he 
governed the city. He died in a.d. 82, at the 
age of eighty, and was honoured, by a decree 
of the senate, with a public funeral. (Too. 
Ann. vi. 16, 17 ; Dio Cass. liv. 21, 84, lviii. 19 ; 
Yell. Pat. ii. 98 ; Suet. Tib. 42 ; Plin. xiv. 146.) 
It was to this PiBO and his two sons that 
Horace addressed his epistle on the Art of 
Poetry. 

Pisones with the agnomen Frugi . 

8. L., received from his integrity and con- 
scientiousness the surname of Frugi, which is 
perhaps nearly equivalent to our ( man of 
worth.’ He was tribune of the plebs, 149, in 
which year he proposed the first law for the 
punishment of extortion in the provinces (Cic. 
Brut. 27, 106). He was consul in 188, and 
carried on war against the slaves in Sicily 
(Val. Max. ii. 7, 9). He was a staunoh sup- 
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porter of the aristocratical party, and offered a 
strong opposition to the measures of C. Groo- 
chus. Piso was censor, but it is uncertain in 
what year (Plin. xiii. 87). He wrote Annals, 
which contained the history of Home from the 
earliest period to the age in which Piso himself 
lived (Cic. l.c . ; Gell. xi. 14). — 9. L., son of No. 
8, served with distinction under his father in 
Sicilv in 188, and died in Spain about 111, 
whither he had gone as propraetor (Cic. Verr. 
iv. 25).— 10. L., son of No. 9, was a colleague 
of Verres in the proetorsliip, 74, when he 
thwarted many of the unrighteous schemes of 
the latter (Cic. Verr. i. 46).— 11. C., son of No. 
10, married Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, in 
68, but was betrothed to her as early as 67. 
He was quaestor in 58, when ho used every 
exertion to obtain the recall of his father-in- 
law from banishment ; but he died in 57 before 
Cicero’s return to Borne. He is frequently 
mentioned by Cicero in terms of gratitude on 
account of the zeal which he hod manifested 
in his behalf during his banishment (Cic. ad 
Att. i. 8, ii. 24, ad Fam. xiv. 1). 

Pisones loithout an agnomen. 

18. C., consul 67, belonged to the high aristo- 
cratical party, and in his consulship opposed 
with the utmost vehemence the law of the 
tribune Gabinius for giving Pompey the com- 
mand of the war against the pirates. In 66 
and 65, Piso administered the province of Nar- 
bonesc Gaul as proconsul, and while there 
suppressed an insurrection of the Allobroges. 
In 68 he was accused of plundering the pro- 
vince, and was defended by Cicero. The latter 
charge was brought against Piso at the insti- 
gation of Caesar, and Piso, in revenge, im- 

S lored Cicero, but without success, to accuse 
aesor as one of the conspirators of Catiline. 
(Pint. Pomp. 25, 27; Dio Cass, xxxvi. 20; 
Sail. Cat. 49.) — 13. M., usually called M. Pu- 
pius Piso, because he was adopted by M. Pu- 
pius, when the latter was an old man. He 
retained, however, his family-name Piso, just 
as Scipio, after his adoption by Metellus, was 
called Metellus Scipio. [Metellus, No. 15.] 
On the death of L. China, in 84, Piso married 
his wife, Annia. In 88 he waB appointed quaes- 
tor to the consul L. Scipio; but he quickly 
deserted this party, and went over to Sulla, 
who compelled him to divorce his wife on ac- 
count of her previous connexion with Cinna 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 41). After his praetorship, the 
year of which is uncertain, he received the 
province of Spain with the title of proconsul, 
and on his return to Borne in 69, enjoyed the 
honour of a triumph. He served in the Mithri- 
datic war as a legatus of Pompey. (Dio Cass, 
xxxvii. 44 ; Cic. ad Att. i. 12-18.) He was 
elected consul for 61 through the influence of 
Pompey. In his consulship Piso gave great 
offence to Cicero, by not asking the orator first 
in the senate for his opinion, and by taking P. 
Clodiu8 under his protection after his violation 
of the mysteries of the Bona Dea. Cicero 
revenged himself on Piso, by preventing him 
from obtaining the province of Syria, which 
had been promised him. Piso, in his younger 
days, hod so high a reputation as an orator 
that Cicero was taken to him by his father, in 
order to receive instruction from him. He 
belonged to the Peripatetic school in philo- 
sophy, in .which he received instructions from 
Staseas. (Cic. N.D. i. 70—14. Cn., a young 
noble who had dissipated his fortune by his 
extravagance and profligacy, and therefore 


joined Catiline in what is usually called his 
first conspiracy (66). [For details see p. 207, b.] 
The senate, anxious to get rid of Piso, sent him 
into Nearer Spain as quaestor, but with the 
rank and title of propraetor. Here he was 
murdered by his escort; and some supposed 
that this was done at the instigation of Pompey. 
(Dio Cass, xxxvi. 27; Sail. Cat. 18, 19.)— 18. 
Un., fought against CaeBar in Africa (46), and 
after the death of the dictator joined Brutus 
and Cassius. He was subsequently pardoned, 
and returned to Borne; but he disdained to 
ask Augustus for any of the honours of the 
state, and was, without solicitation, raised to 
the consulship in 28. (Tac. Ann. ii. 48.)— 16. 
Cn., son of No. 15, inherited all the pride and 
haughtiness of liis father. He was consul b.o. 
7, and was sent by Augustus as legate into 
Spain, where he made himself hated by his 
cruelty and avarice. Tiberius after his acces- 
sion was chiefly jealous of Germanicus, his 
brother’s son ; and accordingly, when the east- 
ern provinces were assigned to Germanicus in 
a.d. 18, Tiberius conferred upon Piso the com- 
mand of Syria, in order that the latter might 
do every thing in his power to thwart and op- 
pose Germanicus. Plancina, the wife of Piso, 
was also urged on by Livia, the mother of the 
emperor, to vie with and annoy Agrippina. 
Germanicus and Agrippina were thus exposed 
to every species of insult and opposition from 
Piso and Plancina, and when Germanicus fell 
ill in the autumn of 19, he believed that lie had 
been poisoned by them. Piso on his return to 
Borne (20) was accused of murdering Germani- 
cus: the matter was investigated by the senate; 
but before the investigation came to on end, 
Piso was found one morning in his room with 
his throat cut, and his sword lying by liis side. 
It was generally supposed that, despairing of 
the emperor’s protection, he had put an end to 
his own life ; but others believed that Tiberius 
dreaded his revealing his secrets, and accord- 
ingly caused him to be put to death. The 
powerful influence of Livia secured the acquit- 
tal of Plancina. (Tac. Ann. ii. 48, 66, 67, 69, 74, 
80, iii. 10-18 ; Dio Cass. lvii. 18 ; Suet. Tib. 15, 52, 
Cal. 2.)— 17. C., the leader of the well-known 
conspiracy against Nero in a.d. 65. Piso him- 
self did not form the plot ; but as soon as he 
had joined it, his great popularity gained him 
many partisans. He possessed most of the 
qualities which the Bomans prized, high birth, 
an eloquent address, liberality and affability ; 
and he also displayed a sufficient love of mag- 
nificence and luxury to suit the taste of the 
day, which would not have tolerated austerity 
of manner or character. The conspiracy was 
discovered by Milichus, a freedman of Flavius 
Scevinus, one of the conspirators. Piso there- 
upon opened his veins, and thus died. (Tac. 
Ami. xiv. 65, xv. 48-69; Dio Cass. lxii. 24; 
Suet. Ncr. 86 ; Scliol. ad Juv. v. 109.) It is 
probable that the poem De Laude Pisonis refers 
to this Piso [See No. 19].— 18. L., sumamed 
Licinianus, was the son of M. Licinius Crassus 
Frugi, and was adopted by one of the Pisones. 
On the accession of Galba to the throne, he 
adopted as his son and successor Piso Licini- 
aitus ; but the latter only enjoyed the distino- 
tinction four days, for Otho, who hod hoped to 
receive this honour, induced the praetorians to 
rise against the emperor. Piso fled for refuge 
into the temple of Vesta, but was dragged out 
by the soldiers, and despatched at the threshold 
of the temple, A.D. 69. (Tac. Hist. i. 14, 84, 48 ; 
Dio Cass. lxiv. 5 ; Suet. Oalb. 17.)— 19, T. Oftl" 
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punriui I Siculus, a poet in Nero's reign, who 
wrote seven Eclogues in imitation of Virgil and 
Theocritus. He praises the prosperous open- 


te, juoi 

is probably right to assign to him also the 
poem De Lauds Pisonie , which used to be as- 
cribed to Saleius Bassus. It is interesting for 
its description of the game Latrunculi [Diet 
of Ant s.v.]. Editions by C. F "Weber, 1859, 
and in PoUt. Lat Min. 

Pis tor — that is, the * pounder —a surname of 
Jupiter at Borne, which probably was applied 
to him as the destroyer by thunderbolts ; but a 
later tradition arose from a false connexion 
with the more familiar meaning ( baker ’ ; and 
the common story was that, when the Gauls 
were besieging Borne, the god suggested to the 
besieged the idea of throwing loaves of bread 
among the enemies, to make them believe that 
the Biomans had plenty of provisions, and thus 
caused them to give up the siege (Ov. Fast. vi. 
848 : Lactant . i. 20, 88). 

PlStdrla or Pistdrium (Pistoriensis : Pistoia), 
a small place in Etruria, on the road from Luca 
to Florentia, rendered memorable by the defeat 
of Catiline in its neighbourhood (Plin. iii. 52 ; 
Sail. Cat 57). 

Pitina. [Spabta.] 

Pit&nS {TUt&vt) : Tchanderluk), a seaport 
town of Aeolis, on the coaBt of the Elaitio gulf, 
at the mouth of the Evenus or, according to 
some, of the Caucus; almost destroyed by an 
earthquake under Titus (Hdt. i. 149; Strab. 
pp. 581, 607; Ov. Met vii. 857). It was the 
birthplaoe of the Academic philosopher ArceBi- 
laus. 

PithScfLsa. [AenariaJ 

PItho (nct0«£), called Suada or Suadfila by 
the Romans, the personification of Persuasion. 
She was worshipped as a divinity at Sioyon, 
where she was honoured with a temple in the 
agora, because she had persuaded Apollo and 
Artemis to return (Hdt. viii. Ill ; Pans. ii. 7, 7). 
Pitho also occurs as a surname of Aphrodite, 
whose worship was said to have been introduced 
at Athens by Theseus, when he united the 
country communities into towns. At Athens 
the statues of Pitho and Aphrodite Pandemos 
stood close together, and at Megara the statue 
of Pitho stood in the temple of Aphrodite ; so 
that the two divinities must be conceived as 
closely connected. Pitho, in faot, was per- 
sonified as the intercessor who made prayers to 
a deity effectual (Pans. ii. 22, 8). 

Pithon (TliBtav, also TlctQav and TUtdwv). 1. 
Son of Agenor, a Macedonian officer of Alex- 
ander the Great. He received from Alexander 
the government of part of the Indian provinces, 
in which he was confirmed after the king t B 
death. In b.o. 816, he reoeived from Antigonus 
the satrapy of Babylon. He afterwards fought 
with Demetrius against Ptolemy, and was slain 
at the battle of Gasa, 812. (Arrian, vi. 6 ; Curt, 
ix. 8 ; Diod. six. 56, 80, 85.)--®. Son of Crateuas 
or Crateas, a Macedonian offioer of Alexander 
(Just. xiii. 4), who is frequently confounded 
with the preceding (Arrian, vi. 28, 4). After 
Alexanders death he reoeived from Perdiccas 
the satrapy of Media. He accompanied Per- 
diooas on his expedition to Egypt (821), but he 
took part in the mutiny against Perdiccas 
which terminated in the death of the latter 
(Diod. xviii. 86). Pithon rendered important 
service to Antigonus in his war against Eu- 
menes ; but after of Eumenes, he 
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began to form schemes for his own aggrandise- 
ment, and was put to death by Antigonus, 816 
(Diod. xix. 18). 

FitXnum (Pitinas, -Stis). 1. A munioipium 
in the interior of Umbria on the river Pisaurus, 
whence its inhabitants are called in inscriptions 
Pitinate8 Piaawrensea . — 2. (. Pettino ), a town 
on the borders of the Sabini and Vestini, on 
the road from Amitemum to Prifemum. 

Pitt&eus (ntrrajc<fc), one of those early culti- 
vators of letters who were designated as ‘the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece/ was a native of 
Mytilene in Lesbos, and was bom about b.c. 
652. He was highly celebrated as a warrior, a 
statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. He iB 
first mentioned, in public life, as an opponent 
of the tyrants of Mytilene. [Alcaeus.] in 
conjunction with the brothers of Aloaeus, he 
overthrew and killed the tyrant Melanchrus, 
B.c. 612. In 606 he commanded the Mytile- 
naeans in their war with the Athenians for the 
possession of Sigeum, on the coast of the 
Troad, and signalised himself by killing in 
single combat Phrynon, the commander of the 
Athenians. This feat Pittacus performed by 
entangling his adversary in a net, and then 
despatching him with a trident and a dagger, 
exactly after the fashion in which the gladiators 
called retiarii long afterwards fought at Borne 
(Strab. p. 600). This war was terminated by 
the mediation of Periander, who assigned the 
disputed territory to the Athenians; but the 
internal troubles of Mytilene still continued. 
The supreme power was fiercely disputed 
between a succession of tyrants and the aristo- 
cratic party headed by Alcaeus and his brother 
Antimenidas, and the latter were driven into 
exile. [Alcaeus.] As the exiles tried to effect 
their return by force of arms, the popular 
party chose Pittacus as their ruler, with abso- 
lute power, under the title of Aeaymnetee 
(Plut. Sol. 14). He held this office for ten years 
(689-579), and then voluntarily resigned it, 
having by his administration restored order to 
the state and prepared it for the safe enjoy- 
ment of a republican form of government. He 
lived in great honour at Mytilene for ten years 
after the resignation of lus government, and 
died in 569, at an advanced age. Of the pro- 
verbial maxims of practical wisdom which 
were current under the names of the seven 
wise men of Greece, two were ascribed to 
Pittacus: namely, XaAexbv Mkby fyjueym and 
Kcupbv yv&Qi. (Ar. Pol. ii. 9, 9; Plat. Prot. p. 
448 : Pans. x. 24, 1.) 

Pittheus (ntr0cfc), king of Troesen, was 
son of Pelops and Dia, father of Aethra, and 
“ .ther and instructor of Theseus. When 


ins married Phaedra, Pittheus took Hippo- 

lytus into his house. His tomb and the onair 
on which he had sat in judgment were shown 
at Troezene down to a late time. He is said 
to have taught the art of speaking, and even to 
have written a book upon it. Aethra, as his 
daughter, is called Pitthii*. (Pans. ii. 80, 8; 
Strab. p. 874; Ov. Her. x. 81.) 

Fltjtfa (TUrfaia : prob. Shamelik ), a town 
mentioned by Homer, in the N. of Mysia, 
between Parium and Priapus, evidently named 
freon the pine forests in its neighbourhood (It 
ii. 289; Strab. p. 688). 

Pityonftans (Uiru6yri<ros : Anghietri), an 
island off the coast of Aigalis (Pirn. iv. 57). 

PltjHLl (nervovt : Pitiunda), a Greek city, 
in S&rmatia Asiatics, on the HE. coast of the 
Euxine, NW. of Diosourias. In the time of 
Strabo, it was a considerable oity and port. H 
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wai afterwards destroyed by the neighbouring 
tribe of the Heniochi, but it was restored, and 
long served as an important frontier fortress 
of the Boman empire. (Strab. p. 496 ; Arrian, 
PeripZ. p. 18 s Plin. vi. 16; Zosun. i. 82.) 

PuytLsa, Pityussa (nirvoDcra, UiTvovaara^ 
contracted from ‘Kirvitatra, fern, of *irv6tis), 
4.0. abounding in pine-trees. 1. ( Petea ), a small 
island in the Argolic gulf (Paus. ii. 84, 8 ; Plin. 
iv. 66).— 8. The name of two islands ofE the S. 
coast of Spain, W. of the Baleares. The larger 
of them was called Ebusus (Ivied), the smaller 
Ophiussa (Formentera ) : the latter waB unin- 
habited. (Diod. y. 17 ; Strab. p. 167 ; Liv. xxviii. 
8f ; Plin. iii. 76.) 

f Pizdd&rus (TU^dobapos), prince or king of 
Caria, was the youngest of the three sons of 
Heoatomnus, all of whom successively held 
the sovereignty of Caria. Pixodarus obtained 
possession of the throne by the expulsion of 
his sister Ada, the widow and successor of her 
brother Idbieus, and held it for five years, b.c. 
840-885. He was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Orontobates (Strab. pp. 656, 657). 

Plaeentia (Placentinus : Piacenza ), a Boman 
colony in Cisalpine Gaul, founded at the same 
time as Cremona, b.c. 219 (Pol. iii. 40; Liv. Ep. 
80 ; Veil. Pat. i. 14). It was situated in the 
territory of the Anomares, on the right bank of 
the Po, not far from the mouth of the Trebia, 
and on the road from Mediolanum to Parma. 
It was besieged in vain by Hasdrubal, but a 
few years afterwards was taken and destroyed 
by the Gauls (Liv. xxvii. 89, xxxi. 10). It was, 
however, soon rebuilt by the Homans, and be- 
came an important place. It Beems to have 
received a fresh colony under Augustus, and 
continued to be a flourishing town down to the 
time of the Goths. Its prosperity was partly 
due to its position close to the river Po, on 
which it had a port (Liv. xxi. 67 ; Tac. Hist. ii. 
19 ; Plin. iii. 115 Strab. p. 215). 

Pl&ola (Wicuclri, Ion. : UKokitjuSs), an ancient 
town, in Mysia, E. of Cyzicus, at the foot of Mt. 
(Wgnpus,^ seems to have been early destroyed 

Placldla, Galla. [Galla.] 

Plaeitus, Sex., the author of a short Latin 
work, entitled De Medicina (or Medicaments) 
ex AmmaUbue, consisting of thirty-four chap- 
ters, each of which treats of some animal whose 
body was supposed to possess certain medioal 
properties. As might be expected, it 
numerous absurdities, and is of little or no 
value or interest. The date of the author is 
uncertain, but he is supposed to have lived in 
the fourth century after Christ. The work is 
printed by Stephanus in the Medicare Artie 
■2V4fi0*pss, Paris, fol. 1667, and elsewhere. 

PlftciU Ol/Utor), a mountain of Mysia, above 
the city of Thebe (Ii. vi. 897, xxii. 479). The 
name had disappeared in Strabo’s time (Strab. 
p. 614). 

(prob. Canaria, Canary ), one of 
the islands m the Atlantic called Fobtunatae. 

Flfti iffla (Pianoea), an island between Cor- 
uoaand the coast of Etruria, to which Augustus 
banished his grandson Agrippa Postumus (Tac. 
Ann. i. 8, 6, ii. 89). 

PUaciAdes, Fulgantlus. [Fuloentius.1 
, Xun&tla, 


Planclna, 


. — . — — -itla, the wife of Cn. Piso, 

SSf. , w “ *PP«at®d governor of Syria in a.d. 18. 
Whde her husband used every effort to thwart 
wwmanicus, she exerted herself eauallv to 
•nnoy and insult Agrippina. Shews* en- 
«JM*g«d in this conduct by Livia, the mother 
«* the emperor, who saved in from condemns. 
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tion by the senate when she was aooused along 
with her husband in 20. [Piso, No. 16.] She 
was brought to trial again in 88, a few years 
after the death of Livia, and, having no longer 
any hope of escape, she put an end to her own 
life. (Tac. Ann. ii. 48, 75, iii. 9, 17, vi. 82 ; Dio 
Cass, lviii. 22.) 

PlancXus, Cn., first served in Africa under 
the propraetor A. Torquatus, subsequently, in 
b.c. 60, under the proconsul Q. Metellus in 
Crete, and next, in 62, as military tribune in the 
army of C. Antonius in Macedonia. In 68 he 
was quaestor in Macedonia under the propraetor 
L. Appuleius, and here he showed great kind- 
nesB to Cicero when the latter came to this 
province during his banishment. He waB tri- 
bune of the plebs in 56; and was elected curule 
aedile with A. Plotius in 54. But before Plan- 
cius and PlotiuB entered upon their office they 
were accused by Juventius Laterensis and L. 
Cassius Longinus, of the crime of sodalitium, 
or the bribery of the tribes by means of illegal 
associations and agencies [Diet, of Ant. art. 
Ambitus], in accordance with the Lex Licinia, 
which had been proposed by the consul Licinius 
Crassus in the preceding year. Cicero defended 
Plancius in an oration still extant, and obtained 
his acquittal. Plancius espoused the Pompeian 
party in the civil wars, and after Caesar had 
gained the supremacy lived in exile in Corcyra. 
(Cic. pro Plancio ; ad Fam. iv. 14, xiv. 1, 8.) 

Plancus, Mun&tlus, the name of a dis- 
tinguished plebeian family. The surname Plan- 
cus signified a person having flat splay feet 
without any bend in them. 1. L., was a friend 
o Julius Caesar, and served under him both in 
the Gallic and the Civil wars (Caes. B. G. v. 24). 
Caesar shortly before his death nominated him 
to the government of Transalpine Gaul for b.c. 
44, with the exception of the Narbonese and 
Belgic portions of the province, and also to the 
consulship for 42, with D. Brutus as his col- 
league. After Caesar’s death Plancus hastened 
into Gaul, and took possession of his provinoe. 
Here he prepared at first to support the senate 
against Antony, but when Lepiaus joined An- 
tony, and their united forces threatened to 
overwhelm Plancus, the latter, in spite of 
Cicero’s dissuasion, was persuaded by Asinius 
Pollio to follow his example, and to unite with 
Antony and Lepidus. Plancus during his 
government of Gaul founded the colonies of 
Lugdunum and Baurica. (Cic. ad Fam. x. 1-24 ; 
App. B. C. iii. 46, 74, 81, 97 ; Pint. Ant. 18.) 
He was consul in 42 according to the arrange- 
ment made by Caesar, and he subsequently 
followed Antony to Asia, where he remained 
for some years, and governed in succession the 
provinces of Asia and Syria (App. B. C. iv. 87 ; 
Yell. Pat ii. 67). He deserted Antony in 82, 
shortly before the breaking out of the civil war 
between the latter and Octavian (Pint. Ant. 
56). He was favourably received by Octavian, 
and continued to reside at Borne during the 
remainder of his life. It was on his proposal 
that Octavian received the title of Augustus in 
27 ; and the emperor conferred upon him the 
esasprship in 22 with Paulus Aemilius Lepidus. 
Both the public and private life of Plancus was 
stained by numerous vices. In his political 
he was unprincipled as well as undecided 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 88). One of Horace's odes (Od. 
i. 7) is addressed to him.— 8. T., surnamed 
Bursa, brother of the former, was tribune of 
the plebs b.o. 52, when he supported the views 
of Fompey, who was anxious to obtain the 
dictatorahip. With this object he did every* 
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in Ilia power to increase the confusion 
followed upon the death of Clodius. At 
the close of the year, as soon as his tribunate 
had expired, Plancns was accused by Cicero of 
via and was condemned. After his condemna- 
tion Plancus went to Ravenna in Cisalpine 
Gaol, where he was kindly received by Caesar. 
Soon after the beginning of the Civil war he 
was restored to his civic rights by Caesar ; but 
he appears to havo taken no part in the Civil 
war. After Caesar’s death Plancus fought on 
Antony’s side in the campaign of Mutina. He 
was driven out of Pollentia by Pontius Aquila, 
the legate of D. Brutus, and in his flight broke 
his leg. (Cic. Phil. vi. 4, z. 10, zi. 6, ziii. 12 ; Dio 
Cass. zl. 49, zlvi. 88 ; Pint. Pomp . 55.)— 8. Cn., 
brother of the two preceding, praetor elect 44, 
was charged by Caesar in that year with the 
assignment to his soldiers of lands at Buthro- 
tum in Epirus. As Atticus possessed property 
in the neighbourhood, Cicero commended to 
Plancus with much earnestness the interests of 
his friend. He was praetor in 48, and was 
allowed by the senate to join his brother Lucius 
No. 1] in Transalpine Gaul, but caught a 
ever and was sent back to Rome. (Cic. ad Ait . 
zvi. 16, ad Fam. z. 15, 17, 21.) — 4. L. Pl&utius 
Plancus, brother of the three preceding, was 
adopted by a L. Plautius, and therefore took his 
praenomen as well as nomen, but retained his 
original cognomen, as was the case with Metellus 
Scipio [Metellus, No. 15], and Pupius Piso 
[Pxso, No. 18]. Before his adoption his praeno- 
men was Caius. He was included in the pro- 
scription of the triumvirs, 48, with the consent 
of his brother Lucius, and was put to death. 
(Val. Maz. zi. 8, 5; App. B. C. iv. 12; Plin. 
ziii. 25.) 

Planlldes Maximus, was one of the most 
learned of the Constantinopolitan monks of the 
last age of the Greek empire, and was greatly 
distinguished as a theologian, grammarian, and 
rhetorician; but his name is now chiefly in- 
teresting as that of the compiler of the latest 
of those collections of minor Greek poems, 
which were known by the names of Garlands 
or Anthologies (Zrtfavot, 'A vdohoylcu). Pla- 
nudes lived at Constantinople in the first half 
of the fourteenth century, under the emperors 
Andronicus II. and HI. Palaeologi. In a.d. 
1827 he was sent by AndronicuB H. as ambassa- 
dor to Venice. As the Anthology of Planudes 
was not only the latest compiled, but was also 
that which was recognised as The CHreek An- 
thology until the discovery of the Anthology 
of Constantinus Cephalas, this is chosen as the 
fittest place for an account of the Literary 
History of the Greek Anthology. 1. Materials. 
The various collections to which their com- 
pilers gave the name of Garlands and Antholo- 
gies were made up of short poems, chiefly of 
an epigrammatic character, and in the elegiac 
metre. The earliest examples of such poetry 
were furnished by the inscriptions on monu- 
ments, such as those erected to commemorate 
heroic deeds, the statues of distinguished men, 
especially victors in the public games, sepul- 
chral monuments, and dedicatory offerings in 
temples (dra KMi/mra ) ; to which may be added 
oracles and proverbial sayings. At an early 
period in the history of Greek literature, poets 
of the highest fame cultivated this species of 
composition, which received its most perfect 
development from the hand of Simonides. 
Thenceforth, as a set form of poetry, it beoame 
a fit vehicle for the brief expression of thoughts 
and sentiments on any subject; until at last 


the form came to be cultivated for its own sake, 
and the literati of Alexandria and Byzantium 
deemed the ability to make epigrams an essen- 
tial part of the character .of a scholar. Hence 
the mere trifling, the stupid jokes and the 
wretched personalities which form so large a 
part of the epigrammatic poetry contained in 
the Greek Anthology. — 2. The Garland o/ 
Meleager. At a comparatively early period in 
the history of Greek literature, various persons 
collected epigrams of particular classes, and with 
reference to their use as historical authorities ; 
but the first person who made such a collection 
solely for its own sake, and to preserve epigrams 
of all kindB, waB Meleageb, a Cynic philosopher 
of Gadara, in Palestine, about b.c. 60. He en- 
titled it The Garland (2ri<f>ayos), with reference 
to the common comparison of small beautiful 
poems to flowers. The same idea is kept up in 
the word Anthology (kyOohoyla), which was 
adopted by the next compiler as the title of his 
work. The Garland of Meleager was arranged 
in alphabetical order, according to the initial 
letters of the first line of each epigram. He 
included in this collection poems by forty-six 
authors of various dates from Archilochus to 
his own contemporaries, and also compositions 
of his own. — 8. The Anthology of Philip of 
Thessalonica , was compiled m the time of 
Trajan, with the view of adding to the Gar- 
land of Meleager the epigrams of more recent 
writers.— 4. Diogenianus , Straton, and Dio- 
genes LaArtius. Shortly after Philip, in the 
reign of Hadrian, the learned grammarian, 
Diogenianus of Heraclea, compiled an Antho- 
logy, which is entirely lost. It might have 
been well if the same fate had befallen the very 
polluted collection of his contemporary, Straton 
of Sardis. About the same time Diogenes 
Laertius collected the epigrams which are inter- 
spersed in his Lives of the Philosophers into 
a separate book. — 5. Agathias Scholasticus , of 
Myrina, who lived in the time of Justinian, 
made a collection entitled Kwc\oj ixiypapr 
/uLtuv. It was arranged in seven books, ac- 
cording to subjects. The poems included in it 
were those of recent writers, and chiefly those 
of Agathias himself and of Iub contemporaries, 
such as Paulus Silentiarius and Maoedonius. — 
6. The Anthology of Constantinus Cephalas , 
or the Palatine Anthology . Constantinus 
Cephalas appears to have lived about four cen- 
turies after Agathias, and to have flourished in 
the tenth century, under the emperor Con- 
stantinuB Porphyrogenitus. The labours of 
preceding compilers may be viewed as merely 
supplementary to the Garland of Meleager, 
but the Anthology of Constantinus Cephalas 
was an entirely new collection from the pre- 
ceding Anthologies and from original sources. 
Nothing is known of Constantine himself. The 
MS. of the Anthology was discovered by the 
French scholar Saumaise, or Salmasius, in 1606, 
in the library of the Electors Palatine at 
Heidelberg. It was afterwards removed to the 
Vatican, with the rest of the Palatine library 
(1628), and has become known under the name 
of the Palatine Anthology . The MB. was 
restored to its old home at Heidelberg after 
the peace of 1815.— 7. The Anthology of Pla- 
nuaes was an extract from the collection of 
Cephalas, divided into seven books, each of 
which, except the fifth and seventh, is sub- 
divided into chapters according to subjects, 
and these chapters are arranged m al ph abeti c al 
order. The contents of the books are as fol- 
lows : — (1) Chiefly hnBsuermd : that is, displays 
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of skill in this species of poetry, in 91 chapters. 
$ Jocular or satirio (mewwruei), chaps. 58. (8) 
lehral (htvriufita), ehaps. 82. (4) Inscrip- 
on statues of athletes and other works of 


art, descriptions of places, &o., chaps. 88. (5) 
The Ecphrarit of ChristoaoruB, ana epigrams 
on statnes of charioteers in the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople. (6) Dedicatory (a va(h}fjuiTucd), 
ehaps. 27. (7) Amatory (ipurucd). This abridg- 
ment by Planudes was the most complete 
anthology known until the discovery of the 
Palatine MS. of Cephalas, which then super- 
seded it. — Edition or the Palatine Anthology 
by Jacobs, Lips. 1818-1817 ; Tauchnitz edition, 
Inps. 1872 ; Diibner, Paris, 1864. 

Pl&taea, more commonly Plataeae (nxdraia, 
II Aaraiaf : nAaratcfa), an ancient city of Boeo- 
tia, on the N. slope of Mount Cithaeron, not far 
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afterwards (480) their oity was destroyed by 
the Persian army under Xerxes at the instiga- 
tion of the Thebans ; and the place was still in 
ruins in the following year (479), when the 
memorable battle was fought in their territory 
in which Mardonius was defeated, and the 
independence of Greece Beoured. (Hdt. ix. 
25-70.) In consequence of this viotory, the 
territory of Plataea was declared inviolable, 
and Pausanias ana the other Greeks swore to 
guarantee its independence (Thuo. ii 71; 
Plut. Aristid. 19 ; Strab. p. 412 ; Paus. ix. 2, 4). 
The sanctity of the city was still further secured 
by its being selected as the place in which the 
great festival of the Eleutheria was to be cele- 
brated in honour of those Greeks who had 
fallen in the war. 


[Se< 

Eleutheria.] The Plati 
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ooevptod by the op posing 

from Plata* ftp Thebes ; B. Bond' from Megara’ to Thelies ; C. Persian oamp; D. Ery- 
thrae; X. EySftt. 

from the sources of the Asopus, and on the 
frontiers of Attica. It was said to have been 
founded by Thebes; and its name was com- 
monly derived from Plataea, a daughter of 
Asopus. (17. ii. 504; Thuo. iii. 61; Strab. p. 

411 ; Pans. ix. 1, 1.) The town, thong h not 
large, played an important part in Greek 
history, and experienced many striking vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. At an early period the 
Plataeans deserted the Boeotian confederacy 
end plaoed themselves under the protection of 
Athens (Hdt. vi. 106 ; Thuo. iii. 68), and when 
the Persians invaded Attica, in B.c. 490, they 
sent 1000 men to the assistance of the Athe- 
nians, and had the honour of lighting on their 
Side at the battle of Marathon. Ten years 


See Did . of Antiq. art. 
1 rtaeans further received 
from the Greeks 
the large Bum of 
eighty talents. Pla- 
taea now enjoyed a 
prosperity of fifty 
years; but in the 
third year of the 
Peloponnesian war 
(429) the Thebans 
persuaded the 
Spartans to attack 
the town, and after 
a siege of two 
years atlength suc- 
ceeded in obtaining 
possession of the 
place (427). (Thuc. 
ii. 1, 71, iii. 20, 52, 
68.) Plataea was 
now razed to the 
ground. Its * in- 
habitants sought 
refuge at Scione 
and afterwards at 
Athens ; but it was 
again rebuilt after 
the peace of Antal- 
cidas (887). (Thuo. 
v. 82; Plut. Lye. 
14 ; PauB. ix. 1, 4.) 
It was destroyed 
the third time by 
its inveterate ene- 
mies the Thebans 
in 872 (Paus. ix. 1, 
5; Died. xv. 48; 
Isocr. Plataic . § 
18). It was onoe 
more restored un- 
der the Macedo- 
nian supremacy, 
and continued in 
existence till a very 
late period. Its walls were rebuilt by Justinian 
(Procop. Aed, iv. 2). 

Platamddes {UXoercuMnt'. C . Kivia), a 
promontory in the w. of Messenia (Strab. 
p. 848). 

Pl&t&na, -urn, -us (n \ardvrj, n\drayoy, 
n\drayos), a fortress in Phoenicia, in a narrow 
pass between Lebanon and the sea, near the 
river Damuras or Tamyras ( Damur ). (Pol. v. 
68 ; Jos. Ant. xvi. 11, 1.) 

Fl&t&a (IlXorfa, also -cio, -«<of, -a la : Bomba) t 
an island on the coast of Cyrenaioa, in N. Africa, 
the first place taken possession of by the Greek 
colonists under Battus. 

FlitO (lUdrwr), the comic poet, was a 
native of Athens, contemporary with Aristo- 


Battle of Plataea. 

- . d. Various Greek allies ; I. First Position 

n^Bgwmd position ; m. Third position ; A. Boad 
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phanes, Phrynichus, Eupolis, and Pherecrates, 
and flourished fromB.o. 428 to 889. He ranked 
among the beat poets of the Old Comedy. 
From the expressions of the grammarians, and 
from the large number of fragments which are 
preserved, it is evident that his plays were only 
second in popularity to those of Aristophanes. 
He attacked in many of his plays public 
characters of the day : e.g demagogues m the 
Hyperbolus and the Cleophon, and a contem- 
porary poet in the Cinesias. Purity of lan- 
guage, refined sharpness of wit, and a combina- 
tion of the vigour of the Old Comedy with 
the greater elegance of the Middle and the 
New, were his chief characteristics. Suidas 
gives the titles of thirty of his dramas. With 
the CleopJionhe won the third prize in 405 b.c., 
when Aristophanes was first with the Frogs , 
and Phrynickns second with the Muses . — 
Fragments in Meineke, Fr. Com. Oraec. 

Plato (IIA.drwv), the philosopher, was bora on 
the seventh day of Thargeiion (= May 26th) 
B.C. 428 (if we follow the statements of Hermo- 
dorns and Apollodorus : see Diog. Laert. iii. 2, 
6.) Athens was probably his birthplace, though 
some say Aegina (Diog. Laert. 1. c.). His father, 
Aristo, claimed desoent from Codrus, and the an- 
cestors of his mother, Perictione, were related to 
Solon. Plato himself mentions the relationship 
of Critias, his maternal uncle, with Solon 
{Charm, p. 155). Originally, we are told, he 
was named after his grandfather Aristocles, but 
in oonsequence of the fluency of hiB speech, or, 
as others have it, the breadth of his chest, he 
acquired that name under which alone we know 
him (Diog. Laert. iii. 4). One Btory made 
him the son of Apollo; another related that 
bees settled upon the lips of the sleeping child 
(Cic. Div. i. 46, 78). He is said to have con- 
tended, when a youth, in the Isthmian and 
other games, as well as to have made attempts 
in epic, lyric, and dithyrambic poetry, and not 
to have devoted himself to philosophy till a 
later time, probably after Socrates had drawn 
him within the magio circle of his influence. 
Plato waB instructed in grammar, music, and 
gymnastics by the most distinguished teachers 
of that time. He was thus by birth and educa- 
tion inclined to the aristocratic and cultivated 
classes at Athens; but though he had great 
opportunities for a favourable start in political 
contests by the help of his connexions, especi- 
ally of Critias, the most powerful of the Thirty, 
he preferred a life of philosophic study. At 
the same time it would be a mistake to suppose 
that he never took any part in public life. He 
must necessarily (as Grote points out) have 
served in military posts after he was eighteen, 
and the military servioe of 409-408 B.c. was 
constant and severe. Plato's birth and means 
probably plaoed him in the oavalry. There is 
abundant evidence from the Bepublio as well 
as from his letters that he had no aversion 
for such active employment, and some indica- 
tion of his having once thought of political life, 
though there is no warrant for believing that 
he ever spoke or acted as a politician. What- 
ever inclinations that way he may have had 
were diverted by his disappointment and dis- 
gust at the tyranny of the Thirty, and he 
sought refuge m philosophy. At an early age 
he had become acquainted, through Cratylus, 
with the doctrines of Heraclitus, and through 
other instructors with the philosophical dogmas 
of the Eleatios and of Anaxagoras. In his 
twentieth year he is said to have betaken him- 
self to Socrates, and became one pf his most 


ardent admirers (cf. Diog. Laert. iii. 8 ; Xen. 
Mem. iii. 6, 1). Pausanias (i. 80, 8) preserves a 
story that Socrates on the night before Plate 
first became his pupil, dreamed that a swan, 
the bird of Apollo, flew into his lap. After the 
death of Socrates (899) he withdrew to Megara, 
where he probably composed several of his 
dialogues, especially those of a dialectical 
character. He next went to Gyrene through 
friendship for the mathematician Theodoras, 
and is said to have visited afterwards Egypt, 
Sicily, and the Greek cities in Lower Italy, 
about 888 b.c. (Plat. Epist. vii. p. 824), in his 
desire to see new countries, especially Mount 
Etna. More distant journeys of Plato into the 
interior of Asia, to the Hebrews, Babylonians, 
and Assyrians, to the Magi and Persians, are. 
mentioned only by writers on whom no reliance 
can be placed (Clem. Alex. adv. Cent. p. 46). 
To this tradition Cicero (Tusc. iv. 19, 48) Beams 
to refer. His journey to Egypt is not men- 
tioned by any writer before Cicero (de Hep. i. 
10, 15, de Fin. v. 29, 87) ; but there is no doubt 
that he visited Cyrene, and no improbability in 
his going thence to Egypt. Plato, during his 
residence in Sicily, became acquainted, through 
Dion, with the elder Dionysius, but very soon 
fell out with the tyrant, who disliked his free 
exposition of social and political truths. It is 
impossible to reject altogether the Btory of his 
being sold into slavery (though of Bhort dura- 
tion). The best attested account is that Diony- 
sius handed him over to the Spartan envoy 
Pollis to be taken to Greece, with secret 
instructions that he should be sold as a slave, 
that he was sold at Aegina and was purchased 
for twenty or thirty minae and freed by 
Annioeris, whom he had known at Cyrene. 
(Pint. Dion, 5; Diog. Laert. iii. 17; Nep. 
Dion , 2.) The story is given differently by 
Diodorus (xv. 7), who says that Plato was sold 
by orders of Dionysius in the slave market at 
Syracuse, and freed by his friends, who sub- 
scribed twenty minae for the price. After his 
return to Athens, about 886, he began to teach, 
partly in the gymnasium of the Academy and 
its shady avenues, near the city, between the 
exterior Ceramicus and the hill Colonus 
Hippius, and partly in his garden, which was 
situated at Colonus. He taught without 
exacting fees, and his lectures were mainly in 
the form of lively dialogue ; yet on the more diffi- 
cult parts of his dootrinal system he probably 
delivered also connected discourses. The more 
narrow circle of his disoiples assembled them- 
selves in his garden at common simple meals 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 8 ; Ael. V. JET. ii. 18, iii. 85), and 
it waB probably to them alone that the inscription 
said to have been set up over the vestibule of 
the house, ‘ Let no one enter who is unacquainted 
with geometry/ had reference (Tzetz. Chil. 
viii. 972). Among his pupils were his nephew 
Speusippus, Xenocrates of Chalcedon, Aristotle, 
Heraolides Ponticus, Hestiaens of Perinthus, 
Philippas the Opuntian, and others, men from 
the most different parts of Greece. To the 
wider oircle of those who, without attaching 
themselves to the more narrow community of 
the school, sought instruction and incitement 
from him, such distinguished men as Chabrias, 
Iphiorates Timotheus, Phoeion, Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, and Isocrates, are said to have 
belonged. Whether Demosthenes was of the 
number is doubtful (of. [Dem.1 Epist. v. Cic. 
de Or. i. 20, 89, Or. 4, 16, de Off. i. 1, 4). 
Cioero dearly has no doubt of it, but he refers 
to the letters of Demosthenes as his authority, 
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are probably spurious. Plato’s 
as an instructor was twice inter- 
rupted by his voyages to Sicily} first when 
Dion, probably soon after the death of the 
elder Dionysius, persuaded him to make the 
attempt to win the younger Dionysius to 
philosophy ; the second time, a few years later 
(about 860), when the wish of his Pythagorean 
mends, and the invitation of Dionysius to 
reconcile the disputes which had broken out 
between him and nis step-unde Dion, brought 
him back to Syracuse. His efforts were both 
iiiBM unsuccessful, and he owed his own safety 
to nothing but the earnest intercession of 
Archytas. That Plato cherished the hope of 
realising through the conversion of Dionysius 
his idea of a state in the rising city of Syracuse 
was a belief pretty generally spread in anti- 
quity, which finds some confirmation in the 
expressions of the philosopher himself, and 
of the seventh Platonic letter (which, though 
spurious, is written with the most evident 
acquaintance with the matters treated of). 
(Pint. Dion, 11-20 ; Diog. Laert. iii. 21, 25; 
[Plat.] Epist. iii., vii.) With the exception of 
these two visits to Sicily, Plato was occupied 
from the time when he opened the school in 
the Academy in giving instruction and in the 
composition of ms works. He died in the 
82nd year of his age, b.c. 847. According to 
some he died while writing ; according to others, 
at a marriage feast. According to his last will 
his garden remained the property of the school, 
and passed, considerably increased by subse- 
quent additions, into the hands of the Academic 
sohool, who kept as a festival his birthday as 
well as that of Socrates. Athenians and 
strangers honoured his memory by monuments. 
Still he had no lack of enemies and enviers. 
He was attacked by contemporary comic poets, 
as Theopompus, Alexis, Cratinus the younger, 
and others; by one-sided Socratics, as Anti- 
sthenes, Diogenes, and the later Megarics, and 
also by the Epicureans, Stoics, certain Peripa- 
tetics, and later writers eager for detraction. 
Thus even Antisthenes and AxistoxenuB charged 
him with sensuality, avarice, and sycophancy ; 
and others with vanity, ambition, and envy 
towards other Socratics, Protagoras, Epichar- 
mus and Philolaus. (Diog. LaSrt. iii. 26, 85 ; 
Athen. pp. 69, 424, 607, 509, 689.) But the 
admiration is better attested, and the character 
which his admirers have drawn is substantiated 
by his writings.— The Writings of Plato. 
These writings have come down to us complete, 
end have always been admired as a model of 
the union of artistic perfection with philo- 
sophical acuteness and depth. They are in the 
form of dialogue. Plato was not the first 
writer who employed this style of composition 
for philosophical instruction : Zeno the Eleatic 
had already written in the form of question and 
answer; AJexamenus the Teian ana Sophron in 
the mimes had treated ethical subjects in the form 
of dialogue; and in later periods Xenophon, 
Aeschines, Antisthenes, Euchdes, and other So- 
cratios also made use of the dialogical form. But 
Plato has handled this form not only with 
greater mastery than anyone who preceded him, 
but, in all probability, with the distinct inten- 
tion of keeping by this very means true to the ad - 
monition of Scoles, not to communicate in- 
struction, but to lead to the spontaneous dis- 
covery of it, and he is the first who has made this 
style of writing a literary model. The advan- 
tages which he found in this method were that 
he was able to m ak e Socrates a central figure, 


that he could more easily argue out every 
question, from all points of view, and that he 
had full scope for his dramatic power of draw- 
ing character. Various arrangements of the 
dialogues of Plato have been proposed, bnt none 
of them can be maintained by any convincing 
arguments. There is no gronnd for the belief 
that Plato arranged them on any scheme, so as 
to form a consecutive series, ana the probabili- 
ties are all the other way. The arrangement, 
therefore, which assumes progressive stages of 
philosophy from one dialogue to another will 
be wisely rejected; nor is there any warrant 
for saying that oertain dialogues belong to 
certain periods of Plato’s life because this or 
that view iB apparent in them. Even if the 
adoption of any doctrine, such as that of Ideas 
or ox iirdffvrfaris, could be assigned to a particular 
date (which is, to say the least, doubtful), there 
would still remain the possibility of a later 
revision of the dialogue in question. Of exter- 
nal evidence as to date there is none, and the 
guidance from mention of historical events in 
the dialogues themselves is scanty and pre- 
carious. The utmost that can be said is that 
there are some arguments for the arrangement 
which plaoe s the following dialogues in the earlier 
period, i.e. before, or near, the time of the death 
of Socrates : viz. Laches , Hippias Major and 
Minor , Lysis , Ion, Charmides , Mono, Alci- 
biades J., Cratylus , Euthydemus , Protagoras, 
Euthyphron , Oorgias : after the death of 
Socrates, Apology (which is not, however, a 
dialogue), Crito . The following seem to belong 
to a later date, between his first and second 
journeys to Sicily : viz. Theaetetus , Sophistes, 
Politicus, Parmenides, Menexenus (a funeral 
oration), Symposium , Phaedms , Phaedo, 
Philebus, Republic, Timaeus, Oritias , and, 
lastly, the Laws, which ooeupied several 
years in writing, and was published after his 
death. Of these Hippias Minor , Alcibiades I. 
and Menexenus are rejected by many critics 
and may be set down as doubtful. The 
following are certainly spurious: viz. Alci- 
biades II., Axiochus , OUtophon, Demodocus , 
Epinomis , Erastae, Eryxias , Hipparchus, 
De Justo , Minos, Sisyphus, Theages , De 
Virtute . In this list of spurious works the 
Letters also must be included. The dialogues 
which are directly cited by Aristotle as written 
by Plato are: Republic, Timaeus, Laws, 
Pkmdo, Phaedms, Symposium , Oorgias, 
Meno , Hippias J.; but it is obviouB that his 
silence does not condemn the others, and 
several which have not his testimony are 
universally accepted as Plato’s work. Some, 
however, of the dialogues which have been 
admitted as certainly genuine in the above list 
have been objected to by one eritic or another. 
—The Philosophy of Plato. The nature of 
this work will allow only a few brief remarks 
upon this subject. Plato, like Socrates, was 
penetrated with the idea that wisdom is the 
attribute of the Godhead; that philosophy, 
springing from the impulse to know, is the 
necessity of the intellectual man, and the 
greatest of the blessings in which he partici- 
pates. When once we strive after Wisdom 
with the intensity of a lover, she beoomes the 
true consecration and purification of the soul, 
adapted to lead us from darkness to the 
true day. An approach to wisdom, however, 
^supposes an original communion with 
*>eing, truly so called ; and this communion 
again presupposes the divine nature of immor- 
tality of the soul, and the impulse to become 
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like the Eternal. This impulse is the love Thompson; Apology by Biddell ; Apology and 
which generates in Truth, ana the development Phasao by W. Smith ; Phaedo by Archer Bind ; 
of it is termed DialeoHea. Out of the philoso- Theaetetua by Campbell ; Phaedrua by W. H. 
phical impulse which is developed by Dialectics Thompson ; aophiatea and Politicua by Camp, 
not only correct knowledge, but also correct bell ; Philsbua by H. Jackson, 
notion springs forth. Socrates' doctrine re* Plator. 1. Commanded Oreum for Philip b.o. 
specting the unity of virtue, and that it consists 207 and betrayed the town to the Romans 
in true, vigorous, and practical knowledge, is (Liv. xxviii. 6). — 8. Brother of Gentiub king of 
intended to be set forth in the Protagoras and Illyria, and son of Pleuratus (Liv. zliv. 80). 
the smaller kindred dialogues. They ore de- According to Polybius, xxix. 8, his name was 
signed, therefore, to introduce a foundation for Pleuratus. 

ethics, by the refutation of the common views Plautla Gens, a plebeian gens at Borne. The 
that were entertained of morals and of virtue, name is also written Plotiua , just as we have 
For although not even the words ‘ ethics ' and both Clodiua and Claudiua . The gens was 

* physios * occur in Plato, and even dialectics are dividedinto the families of Hypsaeua , Proeulua , 
not treated of as a distinct and separate province, Silvanua, Venno , Venox. Although several 
yet he must rightly be regarded as the origi- members of these families obtained the oonsul- 
nator of the threefold division of philosophy, ship, none of them are of sufficient importance 
inasmuch as he had before him the decided to require a separate notice. 

objeot to develop the Socratio method into a Plauti&nus, FulvXus, an African by birth, 
scientific system of dialectics that should the fellow-townsman of Septimius Severus. 
supply the grounds of our knowledge as well as He served as praefect of the praetorium under 
of our moral action (physics and ethics), this emperor, who loaded him with honours and 
Accordingly, the Theaetetua , Sophistes, Par - wealth, and virtually made over much of the 
menidea , and Cratylua , are principally dialecti- imperial authority into his hands. Intoxicated 
cal ; the Protagora8 t Gorgias , Politicua , Phile- by these distinctions, Plautianus indulged in 
bu8 f and the Republic, principally ethical ; while the most despotic tyranny, and perpetrated 
the Timaeu8 is exclusively physical. Plato, in acts of cruelty almost beyond belief. In a.d. 
developing the Sooratic view of the true con- 202 his daughter Plautilla was married to 
ception of objects, was influenced both by the Caracalla ; but having discovered the dislike 
Eleatic doctrine of the unchangeable unity of cherished by Caracalla towards both his daugh- 
real existence [Pabmenides] and the Heracli- ter and himself, and looking forward with 
tean theory of a perpetual flow and change in apprehension to the downfall which awaited 
human life [see p. 408], whence followed the him upon the death of the sovereign, he formed 
question, how could there be absolute know- a plot against the life both of Septimius and 
ledge of the objects of sense which were per- Caracalla. His treachery was discovered, and 
petually changing (Aristot. Met. A. 6). This he waB immediately put to death, 208. His 
question Plato solved by his doctrine of Ideas, daughter, Plautilla, was banished first to Sicily, 
which became the central part of his system, and subsequently to Lipara, where she was 
The objects which our senses perceive are treated with the greatest harshness. After the 
indeed changeable with each perception and murder of Geta, in 212, Plautilla was put to 
unreal, but each of these is an imperfect copy death by order of her husband. (Dio Cass. lxxv. 
of a perfect original which has a real immutable 14, lxxvi ; 2, lxxvii. 1.) 
and eternal existence in another world; and Plautilla. JTlautianus.] 
the perfect original was called an ll>4a or Plautlus. 1. A., a man of consular rank, 
«T8or, because it was the true form or arche- who was sent by the emperor Claudius in A.p. 
type ; and inasmuch as there was only one 48 to subdue Britain. He remained in Britain 
‘idea* or archetype of each class of things, four years, and subdued the S. part of the 

* ideas' were sometimes called ivdbes or povdbes island. He obtained an ovation on his return 
i.e. 1 unities’ ( Phileb . p. 16). The highest of to Rome in 47. (Tac. Agr. 14.) It was alleged 
all was the 'idea' of Good, which was the against his wife, Pomponia, that she had become 
cause of all perfection (but yet nothing personi- a convert to Christianity, and Plautius was 
fied). The body being a hindrance to the commissioned to inquire into the charge, which 
contemplation of these unchangeable realities he reported to be disproved (Tac. Ann. xiu. 
which are the only absolute knowledge, the 82). — &. An early writer of comedieB, who is 
philosopher frees himself as far as possible from mentioned by Varro as having written plays 
the disturbance of senses. Further, as an aid which were sometimes reckoned among those of 
to conceiving these true 1 ideas,' the human Plautus (Gall. iii. 8, 10). — 8. A Roman jurist, 
soul has a certain power of 1 recollection ’ who lived about the time of Vespasian, and is 
(dydfurriats) of the sight which it enjoyed of cited by subsequent jurists. 

them before it was linked to the human body. Plautus, T. Maccius, the most celebrated 
The vision has been to a great extent forgotten, comic poet of Rome, was a native of Sarsina, 
but still the recollection is stirred by the sight a small village in Umbria. HiBname has been 
of the imperfect copy and is strengthened when much disputed. Festus (p. 288) explains the 
the mind abstracts itself from the world of name Plotus as meaning in the Umbrian lam- 
sense, and exercises its reason. — His system of guage ‘ flat-footed ' ana mentions as bearing 
ethics was founded upon his dialectics, as that name the poet of Sarsina, called (as it 
remarked above. Henoe he asserted that, not appears in the abridgment of Paulus) Acoiua. 
being in a condition to grasp the idea of the Good Hence the great comedian was commonly 
with full distinctness, we are able to approxi- known in modem times as M. Accius Plautus 
mate to it only so far as we elevate the power until RitBchl, from a comparison of Plant, 
of thinking to its original purity. — Complete Mere. 6, and the conclusion of the Coma, 
editions of Plato by Stallbaum, Lips. 1850-1877 } Menaeohmi , and Epidicua in .. the Ambrosian 
Baiter and Orelli, Zurich. 1889-1874 ; by C. F. MS., with Gell. in. 8, 9, deduced the n a me 
Hermann, Lips. 1874. Translation by Jowett, Macciua, which is now almost universally 
Oxford, 1881. Among the numerous editions accepted. It is suggested with some proba- 
of separate treatises are the Gorgiaa by W. H. bility that it was formed from the word maeeu^ 
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a buffoon, given u ft nickname to Plautus, and 
adopted by him when he became a Homan 
citiacn. The date of his birth is uncertain, but 
il may be placed about b.c. 264. Cioero (de 
8m. 60) speaks of Plautus as having been an 
old man in 191 b.o. Ho probably came to Home 
si an early age, since he displays such a perfect 
mastery of the Latin language, and an ac- 
quaintance with Greek literature, which he 
oonld hardly have acquired in a provincial 
town. When he arrived at Home he was in 
needy oircum stances, and was first employed 
in the service of the actors. With the money 
he had saved in this inferior station he left 
Home and set up in business : but his specu- 
lations failed ; he returned to Home, ana his 
necessities obliged him to enter the service of 
a baker, who employed him in turning a hand- 
mill (Gell. iii. 8, 14). While in this degrading 
occupation he wrote three plays, the sale of 
which to the managers of the public games 
enabled him to quit his drudgery, and begin his 
literary career. He was then probably about 
thirty years of age (224), and accordingly began 
to write comedies a few years before the break- 
ing out of the Beoond Punic war. He continued 
to write for about forty years, and died in 184, 
when he was seventy years of age (Cio. Brut. 
60). His contemporaries at first were Livius 
Andronious and Naevius, afterwards Ennius 
and Caeoilius : Terence did not rise into notice 
toll almost twenty years after his death. During 
tiie long time that Plautus held possession of the 
stage, he was always a great favourite of the 
people ; and he expressed a bold consciousness 
of his own powers in the epitaph which he 
wrote for his tomb, and which has come down 
to us: — 

Postquam esfc mortem aptus Plautus, comoedia luget, 
Scena deserta, dein risus, ludus jocusque 
Etnumeri innumeri sinml omnes oollacrumarmit. 

(GelL i. 24, 8.) 

Plautus wrote a great number of comedies, 
and in the last century of the republic 
there were 180 plays which bore his name. 
Most of these, however, were not considered 
genuine by the best Homan critics. There 
were several works written upon the subject, 
and of these the most oelebrated was toe trea- 
tise of Varro entitled Quaeationea Plautinoe. 
It appears that towards the end of the republic 
there had been a tendency to reckon as ‘Plan- 
tine* all old palliatae comediae , and Varro 
limited the undoubted comedies of the poet to 
twenty-one, which were hence called the Fabu- 
lae Varronianae. These Varronian comedies 
are no doubt those which have come down to 
our own time, with the loss of one. At present 
we possess only twenty comedies of Plautus ; 
but there were originally twenty-one in toe 
manuscripts, and the Vidularia, which was the 
twenty-first, and which came last in the collec- 
tion, was torn off from the manuscript in the 
middle ages. The titles of the twenty-one 
Vammian plays are: 1. Amphitruo. 2. Aai- 
naria. 8. Aulularia. 4. Captivi. 6. Curcu- 
lio. 6. Carina. 7. CiateUaria. 8. Epidicue. 
9. Bacchidea . 10. Moatellaria. 11. Menaech- 
mi. 12. Milea. 18. Mercator. 14. Paeudolua. 
16. Poenulua. 16. Perea. 17. Budena. 18. 
Btichua. 19. Trinummua. 20. Truculentua. 
21. Vidularia. This is the order in which 
they occur in the manuscripts, though probably 
not the one in which they were originally 
nnnnged by Varro. The present order is 
evidently alphabetical ; the initial letter of the 
dole of each play is alone regarded, and no 


attention is paid to those which follow : hence 
we find Captivi, Ourculio , Carina, CieteU 
laria : Moatellaria, Menaechmi, Milea , Mer- 
cator: Paeudolua, Poenmiue, Perea. The play 
of the Bacchidea forms the only exception to 
toe alphabetical order. It was probably placed 
after toe Epidicua by some copyist, because he 
had observed that PlautuB in toe Bacchidea 
(ii. 2, 86) referred to the Epidicua as an earlier 
work. The names of the oomedieB are either 
taken from some leading character in the play, 
or from some oiroumBtance which occurs m it : 
those titles ending in aria are adjectives, 
giving a general description of the play: thus 
Arinaria is toe 1 Ass-Comedy.' The comedies 
of Plautus enjoyed unrivalled popularity among 
toe Homans, and continued to be represented 
down to the time of Diocletian. The continued 
popularity of Plautus through so many centuries 
was owing, in a great measure, to his being a 
national poet. Though he founds his plays 
upon Greek models, toe characters in them 
act, speak, and joke like genuine Homans, and 
he thereby secured the sympathy of his audience 
more completely than Terence could ever have 
done. Whether PlautuB borrowed the plan of 
all hiB plays from Greek models, it is imposs- 
ible to say. The Bacchidea, Poemdua ana (ac- 
cording to some) the Btichua, were taken from 
Menander ; toe Carina and Budena from 
Diphilus; the Mercator and the Trinummua, 
and possibly also the Moatellaria , from Phile- 
mon ; the Arinaria from DemophUus. But in 
all cases Plautus allowed himself much greater 
liberty than Terence; and in some instances 
he appears to have simply taken toe leading 
idea of toe play from toe Greek, and to have 
filled it up in his own fashion. It has been 
inferred from a well-known line of Horace 
(Epiat. ii. 1. 68), ‘ Plautus ad exemplar Siculi 
properare Epicnarmi,' that Plautus took great 
pains to imitate Epicharmus. But there is no 
correspondence between any of the existing 
plays of Plautus and toe known titles of the 
comedies of Epicharmus; and toe verb pro- 
perare has reference only to the liveliness and 
energy of Plautus's style, in which he bore a 
resemblance to the Sicilian poet. There is 
abundant testimony to the esteem in which 
Plautus was held alike by the educated Homans 
and by toe general public. Horace (de Arte 
PoSt- 270), indeed, expresses a less favourable 
opinion of Plautus ; but it must be recollected 
that the taste of Horace had been formed by a 
different school of literature, and that he disliked 
toe ancient poets of his country. Moreover, it 
is probable that the censure of Horace does not 
refer to the general character of Plautus's 
poetry, but merely to his inharmonious verses 
and to some of his jests. Cicero (de Off. I. 
29, 104) places his wit on a par with mat of the 
Old Attic Comedy (cf. ApolL Sidon. xxiii. 148). 
By modems Plautus has not only been admired 
but has been selected for imitation by many of 
the best poets. ThuB toe Amphitruo (toe only 
play of Plautus which has a mythological plot) 
has been imitated by Molifere and Dryden ; the 
Aulularia by Molifere in his Avare; the Moa- 
tellaria by Hegnard, Addison, and others ; the 
Menaechmi by Shakspeare in his Comedy of 
Errors ; the Trinummua by Lessing in his 
Schatz ; and so with others.— Of toe present 
complete editions the best axe by Hitachi, 1848, 
1884; Fleckeisen, 1859, 1874; Ussing, 1876. 
Among useful editions of separateplays axe the 
Aulularia and Menaechmi by Wagner, 1876, 
1878 j toe Captivi by Sonnenscbein. 1880; top 
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BttoatoUaria by Ramsay, 1869, and by Sonnen- 
sehein, 1884 ; the MUm Oloriosus by Tyrrell, 
1885 ; the Trinummua by Wagner, 1875, and 
by Sloman, 1888 ; the Trucul&ntua by Stude- 
mnnd, 1868. 

Plavii (Piovo), a river in Venetia in the N. 
of Italy, which flows past Bellunum and falls 
into the sea at Altimun, W. of Aquileia. 

P15I&des (nXetdSesor IIcAcid(8cs),the Pleiads, 
are usually called the daughters of Atlas and 
Plefflne, whence they bear the name of the 
AtUmtides (Hes. Op. 888, 614 ; Hyg. Ait. ii. 
91; Apollod. iii. 10). They were called Per- 
giUae by the Romans a (name which some 
connected with ver as the season of their 
rising), and also Suculae (i.e. the herd of little 
pigs): they were also known as Sidus Pari- 
fioium, because they shone at the time of the 
festival Parilia. (Min. xviii. 246 ; Serv. ad Aen. 
i 744 ; Fest. p. 872.) They were the sisters of 
the Hyades, and seven in number, six of whom 
are described as visible, and the seventh as 
invisible. The Pleiades are Baid to have made 
away with themselves from grief at the death 
of their sisters, the Hyades, or at the fate of 
their father, Atlas, and were afterwards placed 
as stars at the back of Taurus, where they 
formed a cluster resembling a bunch of grapes, 
whence they were sometimes called Bdrpvs. 
According to another story, the Pleiades were 
virgin companions of Artemis, and, together 
with their mother, Pleione, were pursued by the 
hunter Orion in Boeotia; their prayer to be 
rescued from him was heard by the gods, and 
they were metamorphosed into doves (ire A«- 
dSts) and placed among the stars. (Pind. Nem. 
ii. 11 ; Athen. p. 490 ; Diod. iii. 59.) The story of 
the lost Pleiad was that Merope, the seventh of 
the sisters, hid her light in mortification because 
she alone had married a mortal (Sisyphus) and 
become subject to mortality (Ov. Fast. iv. 170). 
The rising of the Pleiades in Italy was about 
the beginning of May, and their setting about 
the beginning of November. Henoe the Pleiads 
were connected with the fertilising rains of 
spring, with the seed-time of autumn and also 
with autumn storms, and different parts of the 
myth are traceable to these different points of 
view. They are daughters of Atlas because the 
rain-clouds associated with them rise out of the 
western sea, and in the pursuit by Orion there 
is reference to the stormy time of autumn. It 
is likely that in the Homeric Btory of the doves 
who brought ambrosia from the western ocean 
there is allusion to the Pleiads and their aid to 


the summer harvests (Od. x. 59 ; Athen. 1. c.). 
The story of the ‘ lost Pleiad* here appears in 
the mention of one dove being killed in the 
passage of the rocks, and their name — usually 
connected with irKclwv « 1 many in number * 
(Hyg. Fab. 192)— is not improbably referred to 
w4x«<flu (doves). Their names are Electra, 
Maia, Taygete, Alcyone, Celaeno, Sterope, and 
Merope. 

Plelae (nActcu), a town in the SW. of La- 
conia between Asopus and Acriae (Liv. xxxv. 


Flemmyrtnm 


>v : Punta di Oi- 
te S. coast of Sicily, 



P15I«n6 , 
and mother of 
Pleiades,] 

Pleumoxli, a small tribe in Gallia Belgioa, 
subject to the Nervii (Goes. 3. O. v. 89). 


Aenrattu (UKriparos), kin 
fhesqn of Spen»j aft** His 


king of Illyria, was 
pecuxs as 


an aHy of the Romans in the second Punic 
war, and in their subsequent wars in Gxeeoe. 
(PoL xviii. 80, xxii. 4 ; lav. xxvi. 24.) 

PlenrOn (nxevp^v: TlXwpAvios : Gyphtokaa- 
iron), an ancient city in Aebolia, and one of 
the most important in the country, was situ- 
ated at a little distance from the coast, NW. 
of the mouth of the Evenus, and on the S. 
slope of Mt. Aracynthus. It was originally 
inhabited by the Curetes. (IZ. ii. 689, xiiL 
217, xiv. 116; Strab. pp. 450, 451.) This an- 
cient city was abandoned by its inhabitants 
when Demetrius II., King of Macedon, laid 
waste the surrounding country, and a new oily 
was built under the same name to theW. of the 
ancient one. (Strab. 1. o . ; Pans. vii. 11, 8.) 
The two cities are distinguished by geographers 
under the names of Old Pleuron and New 
Pleuron respectively. The ruins of the later 
town are remarkable. 

Plinius. 1. G. Plinius Seoundus, the 
author of the Eistoria Natural**, distin- 
guished as Pliny the Elder, was born a.d. 
28, at Novum Comum (Como) in the N. of 
Italy. He came to Borne while still young, 
and being descended from a family of wealth 
and distinction, he had the means at his dis- 
posal for availing himself of the instruction of 
the best teachers to be found in the imperial 
city. At the age of about 28 he went to Ger- 
many, where he served under L. Pomponius 
Secundus, of whom he afterwards wrote a 
memoir, and was appointed to the command of 
a troopof cavalry ( praefectus aloe). (Tac. Ann. 
i. 69 ; Plin. Ep. iii. 5.) It appears from notices 
of his own that he travelled over most of the 
frontier of Germany, having visited the Cauoi, 
the sources of the Danube, &o. (Plin. xii. 98, 
xvi. 2, xxii. 8). It was in the intervals snatched 
from his military duties that he composed his 
treatise De Jaculatione equestri. At the same 
time he began a history of the Germanic wars, 
which he afterwards completed in twenty 
books (Plin. Ep. iii. 6). He returned to Borne 
with Pomponius (52), and applied himself to 
the study of jurisprudence. The greater part 
of the reign of Nero he spent in retirement, 
chiefly, no doubt, at his native place. It may 
have been with a view to the education of his 
nephew that he composed the work entitled Stu~ 
diosui , an extensive treatise in three bookB, occu- 
pying six volumes, in which he marked ouJ» the 
course that should be pursued in the training 
of a young orator, from the cradle to the com- 
pletion of his education and his entrance into 
public life. During the reign of Nero he 
wrote a grammatical work in eight books, en- 
titled Dubvus Sermo (Plin. Ep. iii. 5); and 
towards the end of the reign of this emperor 
he was appointed procurator in Spain. He 
was here in 71, when his brother-in-law died, 
leaving his son, the younger Pliny, to the 
guardianship of his unole, who, on account of 
his absence, was obliged to entrust the care of 
him to Virginius Bufus. Pliny returned to 
Borne in the reign of Vespasian, shortly before 
78, when he adopted his nephew (Plin. Ep. y. 
8). He had known Vespasian in the Germanic 
wars, and the emperor received him into the 
number of his most intimate friends. It was 
at this period of his life that he wrote a con- 
tinuation of the History of Aufidius Bassos, in 
thirty-one books, carrying the narrative down 
to his own times. Of his manner of life at 
this period on interesting account has been 
preserved by his nephew (Epiat iii. 5). It 
I was his practioe to spend a portion of the 
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ni ght by candlelight. Before it was light he of a dedicatory epistle to Titos, followed by' a 
betook hiwMMflf to the emperor Vespasian, and table of contents of the other books. When it 
after executing such commissions as he might is remembered that this was not the result of 
be charged with, returned home and devoted the undistracted labour of a life, but written in 
the time which he still had remaining to Btudy. the hours of leisure secured from active pur- 
After a Blender meal he would, in summer-time, suits, and that, too, by the author of other 
lie in the sunshine while some one read to him, extensive works, it is, to say the least, a won- 
ha hiwmftlf making notes and extracts. Ho never derful monument of human industry. It may 
read anything without making extracts in this easily be supposed that Pliny, with his inordi- 
way, for he uBed to say that there was no book nate appetite for accumulating knowledge out 
so bad but that some good might be got out of books, was not the man to produce a really 
of it. He would then take a cold bath, and scientific work. He was not even an origi- 
after a slight repast sleep a very little, and nal observer. The materials which he worked 
then pursue his studies till dinner-time. Dur- up into his huge . encyclopaedic compilation 
ing this meal some book was read to and were almost all derived at second-hand, though 
commented on by him. At table, as might be doubtless he has incorporated the results of 
supposed, he spent but a short time. Such his own observation in a larger number of in- 
was his mode of life when in the midst of the stances than those in which he indicates such 
bustle and confusion of the city. When in re- to be the case. Nor did he, as a compiler, 
tirement in the country, the time spent in the show either judgment or discrimination in the 
bath was nearly the only interval not allotted selection of his materials, so that in his ao 
to study, and that he reduced to the narrowest counts the true and the false are found inter- 
limits, for during all the process of scraping mixed. His love of the marvellous, and his 
and rubbing he had some book read to him, or contempt for human nature, lead him constantly 
himself dictated. When on a journey he had a to introduce what is strange or wonderful, or 
secretary by his side with a book and tablets, adapted to illustrate the wickedness of man, 
By this incessant application, persevered in and the unsatisfactory arrangements of Provi- 
throughout life, he amassed an enormous denoe. His work is extremely valuable to us 
amount of materials, and at his death left to from the vast number of subjects treated of, 
his nephew 160 volumina of notes ( electorum with regard to many of which we have no other 
eommentarii), written extremely small on both sources of information. But what he tells us 
sides. With some reason might his nephew is often unintelligible, from hiB retailing ac- 
say that, when compared with Pliny, those who counts of things with which he was himself 
had spent their whole lives in literary pursuits personally unacquainted, and of which he in 
seemed as if they had spent them in nothing consequence gives no satisfactory idea to the 
else than sleep and idleness. From the ma- reader. Though a writer on zoology, botany, 
terials which he had in thiB way collected he and mineralogy, he has no pretensions to be 
compiled hiB celebrated Historia Naturalis , called a naturalist. His compilations exhibit 
which he published about 77. The details of scarcely a trace of scientific arrangement ; and 
Pliny’s death are given in a letter of the frequently it can be shown that he does not 
younger Pliny to Tacitus (Ep. vi. 16). He give the true sense of the authors whom he 
perished in the celebrated eruption of Vesuvius quotes and translates, giving not uncommonly 
whioh overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, wrong Latin names to the objects spoken of 
in 79, being 56 years of age (Plin. Ep. iiL 5, 7). by his Greek authorities. — Editions of Pliny’s 
He was at the time stationed at Misenum in Natural History , with a commentary, are by 
the command of the Roman fleet ; and it was Hardouin (Paris, 1685, 5 vols. 4 to ; 2nd edit, 
his anxiety to examine more closely the extra- 1728, 8 vols. fol.) ; critical editions by Sillig, 
ordinary phenomenon whioh led him to sail Gotha, 1858 ; by Jan, Leips. 1870 ; by Detlessen, 
to Stabiae, where he landed and perished. 1878. There is a French translation byDe 
The only work of Pliny which has come down Grandsagne, with notes by Cuvier and others, 
to us is his Historia Naturalis. By Natural Paris, 1888).— 8. G. Plinius Caeoilius Secun- 
History the ancients understood astronomy, dus, frequently oalled Pliny the Younger, was 
meteorology, geography, mineralogy, zoology, the son of C. Caecilius and of Plinia, the 
botany — in short, every thing that does not sister of the elder Pliny. He was bom at 
relate to the results of human skill or the pro- Comum in a.d. 61 ; and having lost his father 
ducts of human faculties. Pliny, however, at an early age, he was adopted by his uncle, 
has not kept within even these extensive limits, as has been mentioned above. His education 
He has broken in upon the plan implied by the was conducted under the care of his unde, his 
title of the work, by considerable digressions mother, and his tutor, Virginius Rufus. EVom 
on human inventions and institutions (book his youth he was devoted to letters. In his 
vii.), and on the history of the fine arts (xxxv.- fourteenth year he wrote a Greek tragedy, 
xxxvii.) Minor digressions on similar topics He studied eloquenoe under Quintilian. His 
are also interspersed in various parts of the acquirements finally gained him the reputation 
work, the arrange m ent of which in other re- of being one of the most learned men of the 
spects exhibits but little scientific discrimina- age ; and his friend Tacitus, the historian, had 
non. It comprises, as Pliny says in the pre- the same honourable distinction. He was also 
faoe, 20,000 matters of importance, drawn from an orator. In his nineteenth year he began to 
100 selected authors, to whose observations he speak in the Forum, and he was frequently em- 
added many of his own. The authors used by ployed as an advocate before the court of the 
him whose writings are still extant are An- Centumviri and before the Roman senate. He 
stotle (chiefly through the medium of Pompeius filled numerous offices in succession. While a 
Tragus and Nigidras Figulus), Theophrastus, young man he served in Syria as tribunus 
Cato, Varro, Vitruvius, Columella, and Mela, milifcum, and was there a hearer of the Stoic 
On botany he seems to have relied a good deal Euphrates and of Artemidorus. He was sub- 
on Sextius Niger, who was largely used also by sequently quaestor Caesaris, praetor in or 
Diosoorides. The whole work is divided into about 98, and oonsul 100, in whioh year he 
thirty-seven books, the first of which consists wrote his Panegyrious f which is addressed to 
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Trajan. In 108 he was appointed propraetor 
of the province Pontioa, where he did not stay 

S uite two yean. Among his other functions 
e also-discharged that of curator of the chan- 
nel and the banks of the Tiber (O.I.L. v. 
5862 ; of. Plin. Ep. v. 14). He was twice mar- 
ried. His second wife was Calpumia, the 
granddaughter of Calpumius Fabatus, and an 
accomplished woman: she was considerably 
younger than her husband, who has recorded 
her kind attentions to him (Plin. Ep. iv. 19, vi. 
4, viii. 10). He had no children by either wife 
bom alive. The life of Pliny is chiefly known 
from his letters. Bo far as this evidence shows, 
he was a kind and benevolent man, fond of 
literary pursuits, and of building on and im- 
proving his estates. He was rich, and he spent 
liberally. He was a kind master to his slaves. 
His body was feeble, and his health not good. 
Nothing is known as to the time of his death. 
The extant works of Pliny are his Panegyricus 
and the ten book's of his Epistolae. The 
Panegyricus is a somewhat bombastic eulogium 
on Trajan. Pliny collected his own letters, as 
appears from the first letter of the first book, 
winch looks something like a preface to the 
whole collection. It is not an improbable con- 
jecture that he may have written many of his 
letters with a view to publication, or that when | 
he was writing some of them the idea of future 
publication was in his mind. However, they 
form a delightful collection, and make us ac- 
quainted with many interesting facts in the life 
of Pliny and that of his contemporaries. The 
letters from Pliny to Trajan and the emperor’s 
replies form the whole of the tenth book : let- 
ters 15-121 belong to the period of hiB Bithy- 
nian governorship. The letter on the punish- 
ment of the Christians (x. 97) and the emperor’s 
answer (x. 98) are of the greatest interest and 
value from their bearing on the history of the 
Church in the first century. — Edition of the 
Epistolae and Panegyricus by Keil, Leips. 1858 
and 1870. Editions of the Epistolae are by 
Cortius and Longolius, Amsterdam, 1784, and 
by Gierig, Lips. 1800; by Doring, 1848; book 
iii. by Mayor, 1880 ; i. ana ii. by Cowan, 1889. 

Plmthine (IIA ivOlvri), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the bay called from it Sinus Plinthinetes 
(H\ivBirfirris k6\ttos), was the W.-most city of 
Egypt (according to its narrower limits) on the 
frontier of Marmarica. It stood a little N. of 
Taposiris (Abousir). (Strab. p. 799. ) 

Pllatarchus (IMclorapxos), king of Sparta, 
was the son and successor of LeonidaB, who 
was killed at Thermopylae, b.c. 480. He 
reigned from 480 to 458, but being a mere child 
at the time of his father’s death, the regency 
was assumed by his cousin Pausanias. It 
appears that the latter continued to administer 
affairs in the name of the young king till his 
own death, about 467 (Hdt. ix. 19). 

PllsthSnei (n \*icr64vT)s), son of Atreus, and 
husband of Aerope or Eriphyle, by whom he 
became the father of Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
and Anaxibia; but Homer makes the latter 
the children of Atreus. [See Agamemnon, 
Atbbus.] 

PlistXa ( Presiia ), a village in Samnium in the 
valley between M. Tifata and Tabumus (Liv. 
ix. 81). 

Pllstftinax or Pllstfnax (l TXticrrodvat, nxt i- 
<rrwvct|), king of Sparta, was the eldest son of 
the Pausanias who conquered at Plataea, b.c. 
479. On the death of Plistarchus, in 458, 
without issue, Plistoanax succeeded to the 
throne, being yet a minor (Thuo. i. 107). He 
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reigned from 458 to 408. In 445 he invaded 
Attica; but the premature withdrawal of his 
army horn the enemy’s territory exposed him 
to the suspicion of having been bribed by 
Pericles. He was punished by a heavy fine, 
which he was unable to pay, and was therefore 
obliged to leave his country (Thuc. ii. 21, iii. 
26; Plut. Per. 22). He remained nineteen 
years in exile, taking up his abode near the 
temple of Zeus on Mt. Lycaeus in Arcadia, and 
having half his house within the sacred pre- 
cincts that he might enjoy the benefit of the 
sanotuary. During this period his son Pau- 
sanias, a minor, reigned in his stead. The 
Spartans at length recalled him in 426, in 
obedience to the injunctions of the Delphic 
oracle. But he was accused of having tampered 
with the Pythian priestess to induce her to 
interpose for him, and his alleged impiety in 
this matter was continually assigned by his 
enemies as the cause of all Sparta’s mis- 
fortunes in the war ; and therefore it waB that 
he used all his influence to bring about peace 
with Athens in 421 (Thuc. v. 16). He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Pausanias. 

Pllstus (nAcMTTtfc : Xeropotamo ), a small 
river in PhociB, which rises in Mt. Parnassus, 
flows past Delphi, where it receives the small 
stream Castalia, and falls into the Crissaean 
guff near Cirrha (Strab. p. 418 ; Delphi). 

Plotlna, Pompeia, the wife of the emperor 
Trajan, and a woman of extraordinary merit 
and virtue. As she had no children, she per- 
suaded her husband to adopt Hadrian. She 
died in the reign of Hadrian, who honoured her 
memory by mourning for her nine days, by 
building a temple in her honour, and by com- 
posing hymns in her praise. (Plin. Paneg. 88 ; 
Dio Cass. lxix. 10 ; Hadrianus.) 

Plotin5p51is {Tl\vriv6iro\is) t a town in 
Thrace on the road from Trajanopolis to Had- 
rianopolis, founded by Trajan, and named in 
honour of his wife, Plotina (Ptol. iii. 11, 18 ; 
Procop. Aed. iv. 11). 

Plotinus (n\afT?uot), the originator of the 
Neo-Platonic system, was bom at Lycopolis in 
Egypt, about a.d. 208. The details of his life 
have been preserved by his disciple Porphyry 
in a biography which has come down to us. 
From him we learn that Plotmus began to 
study philosophy in his twenty-eighth year, and 
remained eleven years under the instruction of 
Ammonius Saccos. In his thirty-ninth year 
he joined the expedition of the emperor Gordian 
(242) against the Persians, in order to become 
acquainted with the philosophy of the Persians 
ana Indians. After the death of Gordian he 
fled to Antioch, and from thence to Borne (244). 
Intent on philosophical study, he lived on the 
scantiest fare and restricted his hours of sleep 
to the briefest time possible. For the first ten 
years of his residence at Borne he gave only 
oral instruction to a few friends ; but he was 
at length induced, in 254, to commit his instruc- 
tions to wri ting . In this manner when, ten 
years later (264), Porphyry came to Borne and 
joined himself to Plotinus, twenty-one books of 
very various contents had been already composed 
by him. During the six years that Porphyry 
lived with Plotinus at Borne, the latter, at the 
instigation of Amelius and Porphyry, wrote 
twenty-three books on the subjects which had 
been discussed at their meetings, to which ten 
books were afterwards added. The correction 
of these books was committed by Plotinus him- 
self to the care of Porphyry. On account of 
the weakness of hiB sight, Plotinus never reed 
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them through a second time, still less correoted 
them ; intent simply upon the matter, he was 
alike careless of orthography, of the division of 
the syllables, and the clearness of his hand- 
writing. The fifty-four books were divided by 
Porphyry into six Enneads, or setB of nine 
books. Plotinus was eloquent in his oral com- 
munications, and impressive in manner. He was 
regarded with admiration and respect by men 
of scienoe snch as the philosophers Amelins, Por- 
phyry, the physicians Paulinus, Eustochius, and 
Zethus the Arab. He also enjoyed the favour of 
the emperor Gallienus and the empress Salonina, 
and almost obtained from them the rebuilding 
of two destroyed towns in Campania, with the 
view of their being governed according to the 
laws of Plato. He died at Puteoli in 262. The 
philosophical system of Plotinus is founded 
upon Plato’s writings, with the addition of 
various tenets drawn from the Oriental philo- 
sophy and religion. He appears, however, to 
avoid studiously all reference to the Oriental 
origin of his tenets ; he endeavours to find them 
all under the veil of the Greek mythology, and 
points out here the germ of his own philosophi- 
cal and religious convictions. He was the real 
founder of the Neo-Platonic school. In his 
system of Pantheism vows or thought is an 
emanation from the divine essence, and in it 
resides all true Being, which is analogous to the 
Platonic Ideas : the soul of the world, which, as 
nature, unites with the corporeal world, pro- 
ceeds from the yovs, but the material world is 
an imperfect copy of a world incomprehensible 
by the senses. In man the soul is an emana- 
tion from the world-soul, which descends into 
the human body, and whose highest perfection 
is to be liberated from it and purified from all 
that is sensuous. Plotinus is not guilty of that 
commixture and falsification of the Oriental 
mythology and mysticism which iB found in 
Iamblichus, Proclus, and others of the Neo- 
Platonic school. — Editions of the Enneada of 
Plotinus ore by Kreuzer, Oxonii, 1885 ; by Kiroh- 
hoff, 1856 ; by Muller, 1878. 

P15tlus, whose full name was Marius Plo- 
ttub Sacekdos, a Latin grammarian, the author 
of De Metris Liber , who probably lived towards 
the end of the third codtury of the Christian 
era, in the reign of Diocletian. His work is 
published by Putschius in the Grammatical 
Latinos Austere* , Hannov. 1605, and by Gais- 
ford in the Scriptore * Latini Bei Metricae , 
Qxon, 1887. 

Plotus Gallus; Plot. Griphus ; Plot. Tuoea. 

[Gallus; Gbiphus; Tucca.] 

. Plftfctucho* (riAowTapxos). 1. Tyrant of Ere- 
tria in Euboea, whom the Athenians assisted in 
B.c. 854 against his rival, Callias of Chalcis. 
The Athenian army was commanded by Pho- 
oion, who defeated Callias at Tamynae; but 
Phocion having suspected Plutarchus of 
treachery, expelled him from Eretria. (Plut. 
Phoc. 12 ; Dem. de Pac. 6.) — 2. The biographer 
and philosopher, was bom at Chaeronea in 
Boeotia. The year of his birth is not known ; 
but we learn from Plutarch himself that he 
was studying philosophy under Ammonius at 
the time when Nero was making his progress 
through Greece, in A.D. 66 ; from which we may 
assume that he was a youth or a young man at 
that time. He spent some time at Borne and 
in other parte of Italy, but he tells us that he 
did not learn the Latin language in Italy, 
because he was occupied with public commis- 
sions and in giving lectures on philosophy ; 
Mdit Wft* life taUfe beta? he buried himself 


with Roman literature. He was lecturing at 
Rome during the reign of Domitian, but the 
statement of Suidas that Plutarch was the 
preceptor of Trajan ought to be rejeoted. 
Plutarch spent the later years of his life at 
Chaeronea, where he discharged various magis- 
terial offices, and held a priesthood. The time 
of his death is unknown, but probably took 
place early in Hadrian’s reign. — The work 
which has immortalised Plutarch’s name is his 
Parallel Live* (Blot UapdKKrfKoi) of forty-six 
Greeks and Romans. The forty-six Lives are 
arranged in pairs ; each pair contains the Life 
of a Greek and a Roman, and is followed by a 
comparison of the two men : in a few pain the 
comparison is omitted or lost. He seems to 
have considered each pair of Lives and the 
Parallel as' making one book (Bt/SAfov). The 
forty-six Lives are the following : — (1) Theseus 
and Romulus; (2) Lycurgus and Numa; (8) 
Solon and Valerius Publicola ; (4) Themistocles 
and Camillus; (5) Pericles and Q. Fabius 
Maximus ; (6) Alcibiades and Coriolanus ; (7) 
Timoleon and AemiliuB Paulus ; (8) Pelopidas 
and Maroellus ; (9) Aristides and Cato the 
Elder; (10) Philopoemen and Flamininus; (11) 
Pyrrhus and Marius ; (12) Lysander and Sulla ; 

(18) Cimon and Lucullus; (14) NiciaB and 
CraBBUs; (15) Eumenes and Sertorius; (16) 
Agesilaus and Pompeius ; (17) Alexander and 
Caesar ; (18) Phocion and Cato the Younger ; 

(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius and 
Gains Gracchus ; (20) Demosthenes and Cicero; 
(211 Demetrius Poliorcetes and M. Antonins ; 
(22) Dion and M. Junius Brutus. There are 
also the Lives of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Aratus, 
Galba, and Otho, which are placed in the edi- 
tions after the forty-six Lives. Perhaps no work 
of antiquity has been so extensively read in 
modem times as Plutarch’s Lives. The reason 
of their popularity is that Plutarch has rightly 
conceived the business of a biographer: his 


biography is true portraiture. Other biography 
is often a dull, tedious enumeration of facts in 
the order of time, with perhaps a summing up 
of character at the end. The reflections of 
Plutarch are neither impertinent nor trifling : 
his sound good sense is always there: his 
honest purpose is transparent: his love of 
humanity warms the whole. His work is and 
will remain the book of those who can nobly 
think and dare and do. (The best edition of 
the Lives is by Sintenis, revised issue, Lips. 
1875. Among separate editions of particular 
Lives those of Themistocles and Demosthenes 


by Holden supply most useful commentaries.) 
— Plutarch’s other writings, above sixty in num- 
ber, are placed under the general title of 
Moralia or Ethical works, though some of them 
are of an historical and anecdotal character, 
such as the essay on the Malignity (koko4i$*m) 
of Herodotus, which neither requires nor merits 
refutation, and his Apophthegmata , many of 
which ore of little value. Eleven of these 
essays are generally classed among Plutarch's 
historical works : among them also are his 
Roman Question* or Inquiries his Greek 
Qumtiom , and the Live* of the Ten Orator*. 
But it is likely enough that several of the essays 
which are included m the Moralia of Plutarch 
are not by him. At any rate, some of them are 
not worth reading. The best of the essays 
included among the Moralia are of a different 
stamp. There is no philosophical system in 
these essays: pure speculation was not Plu- 
tarch's province. His best writings are practi- 
cal, and their merits consist in the soundness 
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ol Ibis view* on the ordinary events of human* 
life, and the benevolence of his temper.— Edi- 
tions of the Moralia by Wyttenbach, 1795-1821 ; 
by Heroher, 1851. Editions of the complete 
works of Plutarch by Betake, Lips. 1774-1782, 
and by Hutten, 1791-1805.-3. The younger, 
was a son of the last, and is supposed by some 
to have been the author of several of the works 
which pass usually for his father’s, as e.g. the 
Apophthegmata (Tzetz. Chil. i. 14, ad Lyc. 058). 
—4. An Athenian, son of Nestorius, presided 
with distinction over the Neo-Platonic school at 
Athens in the early part of the fifth century, and 
was sumamed the Great. He numbered among 
his disciples Syrianus of Alexandria, who suc- 
ceeded him as head of the school, and Proclus 
of Lyoia. He wrote commentaries, which are 
lost, on the Tvmaeus of Plato, and on Aristotle’s 
treatise On the Soul . He died at an advanced 
age, about aj>. 480. (Suid. s. v. Up6ic\os : Marin. 
Vit . Proel. 12.) 

Pluto. [Hades.] 

Fllltui (IIAoCror), the personification of 
wealth, is described as a son of Iasion and De- 
meter. [Iasion.] That Wealth should be the 
offspring of the Earth-goddesB expresses the idea 
that riches come from the earth — primarily 
from agriculture, but also from metals. The 
same idea was the cause of the name TIKofrruv 
being given to HadeB, the god of the earth and 
of the underworld [see p. 875, b]. Zeus is said 
to have deprived Plutus of sight, that he might 
not beBtow his favours on righteous men ex- 
clusively, but that he might distribute his gifts 
blindly and without any regard to merit (Ar. 
Pint. 90; Schol. ad Theocr. x. 19). At ThebeB 
there was a statue of Tyche or Fortune, at 
Athens one of Irene or Peace, and at Thespiae 
one of Athene Ergane, and in each of these 
cases Plutus was represented aB the child of 
those divinities, symbolically expressing the 
sources of wealth, from good fortune, peace and 
industry (Paus. i. 8, 2, ix. 16, 2, ix. 26, 8). A 
copy of the statue of Irene and Plutus ta now 
at Munich. [Cephibodotub.] He seems to 
have been also represented as a boy with a 
cornucopia. 

Pluvi&lla (TIAovirdKa, Ptol. : prob. Ferro), one 
of the islands in the Atlantic called Fobtunatae. 

Plttvlus, i.e. the Bender of rain (Tibull. i. 7, 
26), a surname of Jupiter among the Homans 
{also Pluvialis and Imbricitor), to whom sacri- 
fices were offered during long protracted 
droughts. [Jupitbb.] 

Pnytag5ras {Uyvray6pas). 1. Eldest son of 
Evagoras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, was assas- 
sinated along with his father, b.o. 874. [Ev- 
agobab.]— 2. King of Salamis in Cyprus, prob- 
ably succeeded Nicocles, though we have no 
aooount of his accession, or his relation to the 
previous monarchs. He submitted to Alexan- 
der in 882, under whom he served with a fleet 
at the siege of Tyre. (Diod. xvi. 46 ; Arrian, 
An, ii. 20; Curt. iv. 8, 11 ; Athen. p. 167.) 

P5dJUlrlus {TloBakeipios), son of Asolepius 
and Epione or Arsinoe, and brother of Maohaon, 
along with whom he led the Thessalians of Tricca 
against Troy. He was, like his brother, skilled 
in the medical art. On his return from Troy he 
was oast by a storm on the ooast of Syros in 
Curia, where he is said to have settled. He was 
wonhipped as a hero on Mt. Dria. [Maohaon.] 

P6daro6f (nodrfpmp). 1. The original name of 
Priam. [Pbiaicub.]— 2. Son of Iphiolus and 
grandson of Phylacus, was a younger brother 
of Protesilaus, and led the Thessalians of 
Phylace against Troy (iZ. ii. 695). 
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Pfidargi. [Habpyiae.] 

Poeas (ITolas), son of Phylacus or Thaumaous, 
husband of Methone, and the father of Philo- 
ctetes, who is hence called Poeantiades, 
Poeantius keros, Poeantia proles, and Poewnte 
satus . Poeas is mentioned among the Argo- 
nauts , and is said to have killed with an arrow 
Talaus in Crete. He set fire to the pile on 
which HeraoleB was burnt, and was rewarded 
by the hero with his arrows. [He&acles; 
PmiiOCTETES.] 

Poemander (Ilol/jtavSpos), son of Chaeresilaus 
and Stratonice, was the husband of Tanagra, a 
daughter of Aeolus or Aesopus, by whom he be- 
came the father of Ephippus and Leucippus. He 
was the reputed founder of the town of Tanagra 
in Boeotia, hence called Poemandria. When 
Poemander had inadvertently killed his own son, 
he was purified by Elephenor. (Strab. p. 404.) 

Poemanenus (noi/uavrjvds ; ethnic, the same: 
prob. Maniyas), a fortified place in Mysia, S. of 
Cyzicus, with a celebrated temple of Asolepius 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. ; Plin. v. 128). 

Poetovlo, sometimes written Petovio {Pet- 
tau), a town in Pannonia Superior (Western 
Pannonia) on the frontiers of Noricum, and on 
the Dravus ( Drave ), was at first a fortress, and 
then a Roman colony with the surname TJlpia, 
having been probably enlarged and made a 
colony by Trajan, and station of the legion XUL 
Gemina (Tac. Hist. iii. 1 ; A mm . Marc. xiv. 87 ; 
O. J. L. iii. p. 489). 

Pdgdn (Tl&ywv), the harbour of Troezen in 
Argons (Strab. p. 878). 

rola {Pola), an ancient town in Istria, situ- 
ated on the W. coast, and near the promontory 
Polaticum, which was the most southerly point 
in the country. According to tradition Pola 
was founded by the Colchian& who had been 
sent in pursuit of Medea (Strab. pp. 46, 209, 
216 ; Mel. ii. 8, 18). It was subsequently a Ro- 
man colony, with the surname Pietas Julia, 
and became an important commercial town, 
being united by good roads with Aquileia ana 
the principal towns of Illyria (Plin. iii. 129). 
It was here that Belisarius assembled his fleet 
to cross to Ravenna, a.d. 544 (Prooop. B. O. iii. 
10). Its importance in antiquity is attested by 
its magnificent ruins, of which the principal are 
those of an amphitheatre, of a triumphal arch 
( Porta aurea ), erected to L. Sergius by his wife, 
Salvia Postuma, and of several temples. 

P51em5n (UoKipmov). 1. I., king of Pontus 
and the Bosporus, was the son of Zenon, the 
orator of Laodicea. As a reward for the services 
rendered by his father as well as himself he was 
appointed by Antony in B.o. 89 to the govern- 
ment of a part of Cilicia ; and he subsequently 
obtained in exchange the kingdom of Pontus. 
(App. B. C . v. 75 ; Dio Gass, xl Ix. 26, 88 ; Strab. 
p. 578.) He accompanied Antony in lus expe- 
dition against the Parthians in 86. After the 
battle of Aotium he was able to make his peace 
with Octavian, who confirmed him in his kingdom 
(Dio Cass. liii. 25). About the year 16 he was 
entrusted by Agrippa with the charge of re- 
ducing the kingdom of Bosporus, of which he 
was made king after conquering the country 
(Dio Cass. liv. 24). His reign after this was 
long and prosperous; he extended his do- 
minions as far as the river Tanals ; but having 
engaged in an expedition against the barbarian 
tribe of the Aspurgians he was not only de- 
feated by them, but taken prisoner, and put to 
death (Strab. pp. 498, 495, 556). By his seoond 
wife, Pythodons, who succeeded him on the 
throne, he left two sons, Polemon II., and 
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Zenon, king of Armenia, and one daughter, 
Xwas^medtoCofcys king of Thraee. r 
8. n. f son of the preceding and of Pythodori^ 
waa raised to the sovereignty of Pontus and 
Bosporus by Caligula in a.d. 89. Bosporus was 
afterwards from him by Claudius, who 

assigned it to Mithridates, while he gave Pole- 
mon a portion of Cilicia in its stead, 41. In 62 
Polemon was induced by Nero to abdicate the 
throne, and Pontus was reduced to the con- 
dition of a Roman province. (Dio Cass. lix. 12, 
lx. 8 ; Suet. Ner. 18.)— 8. Brother of Attains, a 
Macedonian officer in the army of Alexander 
the Great. He was suspected of complicity in 
the plot of which Philotas was accused, but he 
was acquitted or pardoned (Arr. An. iii. 27 ; 
Curt. vii. 2, 1). After the death of Alexander 
he became a partisan of Perdiccas, under whose 
brother, Alcetas, he served (Diod. xviii. 45, xix. 
16) until 820, when he shared the defeats and 
captivity of Attains. [Attalub, No. 2.1— 4. Of 
Alliens, an eminent Platonic philosopher, was 
the son of Philostratus, a man of wealth and 
political distinction. In his youth Polemon 
was extremely profligate ; but one day, when he 
was about thirty, on his bursting into the school 
of Xenocr&tes, at the head of a band of revellers, 
his attention was so arrested by the discourse, 
which chanced to be upon temperance, that he 
tore off his garland and remained an attentive 
listener, and from that day he adopted an abste- 
mious course of life (Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 258), and 
continued to frequent the school, of which, on 
the death of Xenocrates, he became the head, 
b.c. 815. He died in 278 at a great age. He 
esteemed the object of philosophy to be to 
exercise men in things and deeds, not in dia- 
lectic speculation. He placed the eummum 
bonum m living according to the laws of nature. 
(Diog. Laert. iv. 16 ; A then . p. 44 ; Cic. de Fin. 
iv. 2, 6, 16, v. 1, Of Athens by citizen- 

ship, but by birth either of Hium, or Samos, or 
Sicyon, a Stoic philosopher and an eminent 
geographer, sumamed Periegetea (6 xtptriyfirris), 
lived in the time of Ptolemy Epiphanes, at the 
beginning of the second century b.c. In philo- 
sophy he was a disciple of Panaetius. He made 
extensive journeys through Greece, to collect 
materials for his geographical works, in the 
course of which he paid particular attention to 
the inscriptions on votive offerings and on 
columns. As the collector of these inscriptions, 
he was one of the earlier contributors to the 
Greek Anthology. Athenaeus and other writers 
make very numerous quotations from his works. 
They were chiefly descriptions of different parts 
of Greece ; some were on the paintings pre- 
served in various places, and several are con- 
troversial, among which is one against Erato- 
sthenes. (Athen. pp. 486, 442.)— 6. AntOlliUf, a 
celebrated sophist and rhetorician, flourished 
under Trajan, Hadrian, and the first Antoninus, 
and was in high favour with the two former 
emperors. He was bom of a consular family, 
at Laodicea, but spent the greater part of his 
life at Smyrna. His most celebrated disciple 
was Aristides. Among his imitators in subse- 
quent times was Gregory Narianzen. His style 
of oratory was imposing rather than pleasing, 
and his character was haughty and reserved. 
During the latter part of Ids life he was so 
tortured by the gout that he resolved to put an 
end to his existence ; he had himself shut up in 
the tomb of his ance s t o rs at Laodioea, where 
be died of hunger, at the age of sixty-five. 
(Philostr. Sophist p. 5 80 ; Said. t,v.) The only 
•st e nt work of Polemon is the funeral orations 
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for Cynaeglrus and Callimaohut, the generals 
who fell at Marathon, which are supposed to be 
pronounced by their fathers. These orations 
are edited by Orelli, Lips. 1819.— 7. The author 
of a short Greek work on Physiognomy, which 
is still extant. He must have lived in or before 
the thir d century after Christ, as he is men- 
tioned by Origen, and from his style he cannot 
be supposed to have lived much earlier than 
this time. His work consists of two books : in 
the first, which oontains twenty-three chapters, 
after proving the utility of physiognomy, he 
lays down the general principles of the science; 
in the second book, which consists of twenty- 
seven chapters, he goes on to apply the 
principles ne had before laid down, and de- 
scribes in a few words the characters of the 
courageous man, the timid, the impudent, the 
passionate, the talkative, &c. — Edited by Frans 
in his Soriptores Phyeiognomoniae Veteres , 
Altenburg, 1780. 

P516momum (noAc/ofr'ioi' : no\e/bu6yios, and 
noAc/umetfa : Buleman ), a city on the coast of 
Pontus in Aria Minor, built by king Polemon 
(probably the second), on the site of the older 
city of Side, at the mouth of the river Sidenus 
{Poleman Chai ), and at the bottom of a deep 
gulf, with a good harbour. It was the capital 
of the kingdom of Polemon, comprising the 
central part of Pontus, E. of the Iris, which was 
hence called Pontus Polemoniacus. (Plin. vi. 
11 ; Ptol. v. 6, 4 ; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8.) 

Pdlias. [Athene.] 

Pdlichna (n ohlrrn, Dor. TloXlxv * : noAivri- 
ttjj), a town: — 1. In the NW. of Messenia, W. 
of Andania (Paus. iv. 88, 6). — 8. In the NE. 
of Laconia (Pol. iv. 86).— 3. In Chios.— 4. In 
Crete, whose territory bordered on that of 
Cydonia (Hdt. vii. 170; Thuc. ii. 86).— 6. In 
Mysia, in the district Troas, on the left bank of 
the Aesepus near its source (Strab. p. 608). 

Fdlleus (IloAievs), ‘ the protector of the city,* 
a surname of Zeus. 

PdllorcStes, Demetrius. [Demetbius.] 

P51Ites (noAirijf), son of Priam and Hecuba, 
and father of Priam the younger, was a valiant 
warrior and famed for his swiftness of foot. 
He was slain by Pyrrhus. (II. xiii. 688, xv. 889 ; 
Verg. Aen. ii. 526, v. 664.) 

Politorlum, a town in the interior of La- 
tium, destroyed by Ancus Martins (Liv. i. 88; 
Dionys. iii. 48 ; Plin. iii. 68). 

Polla, Argent&rla, the wife of the poet 
Lucan. [Lucanus.] 

Pollentla (Pollentlnus). 1. (Polenta), a 
town of the Statielli in Liguria at the confluence 
of the Stura and the Tanarus, and subse- 
quently a Roman municipium (Plin. iii 49). 
ft was celebrated for its wool. In its neigh- 
bourhood Stilicho gained a victory over the 
Goths under Alaric (Claudian, B. Get . 680-647; 
Oros. vii. 87).— 2. A town in Picenum probably 
identical with Urbs Salvia (Plin. iii. lll).-^3. 
(Pollened), a Roman colony on the NE. point 
of the Balearic Major. [Baxjbabxs.] 

Pollentia, a deity worshipped by the Romans 
among the Indigetes, who was supposed to 
supply strength to the growing child (Liv. 
xxxix. 7 ; Plant. Cob. iv. 4, 8 ; of. Indxgitbb). 

PolUo, Annins, was accused of treason 
(majestae) towards the end of the reign of 
Tiberius, but was not brought to trial. He was 
subsequently one of Nero's intimate friends, 
but was accused of taking part in Piso’s con- 
spiracy against that emperor in a.d. 18) and 
was banished. (Tac. Ann. xv. 56, 71.) 

FollXOf 0. Asinine, a distinguished orator; 
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poet and historian of the Augustan age. He 
waB bom at Borne in b.o. 76, and became dis- 
tinguished as an orator at an early age. At the 
age of twenty-two he prosecuted C. Cato (Tao. 
Dial. 84). On the breaking out of the Civil war he 
joined Caesar, and in 49 he accompanied Curio 
to Africa. After the defeat and death of Curio, 
he erossed over to Greeoe, and fought on 
Caesar’s side at the battle of Pharsalia (48). 
He also accompanied Caesar in his campaigns 
against the Pompeian party in Africa (46) and 
Spain (46). He returned with Caesar to Rome, 
but was shortly afterwards sent back to Spain, 
with the command of the Further Province, in 
order to prosecute the war against Sex. Pom- 
pey. He was in his province at the time of 
Caesar’s death (44). He took no part in the 
war between Antony and the senate ; but when 
Antony was joined by Lepidus and Octavian in 
48, Pollio espoused their cause, and persuaded 
L. Ploncus in Gaul to follow his example. In 
the division of the provinces among the trium- 
virs, Antony received the Gauls. The adminis- 
tration of the Transpadane Gaul was committed 
to Pollio by Antony, and he had accordingly 
the difficult task of settling the veterans in the 
lands which had been assigned to them in this 
province. It was upon this occasion that he 
saved the property of the poet Virgil at Mantua 
from confiscation, whom he took under his 
protection from his love of literature. In 40 
Pollio took an active part in effecting the 
reconciliation between Octavian and Antony at 
Brundusium. In the same year he was consul ; 
and it was during his consulship that Virgil 
addressed to him his 4th Eclogue. In 89 
Antony went to Greece, and sent JPollio with a 
part of his army against the Parthini, an Illy- 
rian people. Pollio defeated the Parthini and 
took the Dalmatian town of Salonae; and in 
consequence of his success obtained the honour 
of a triumph on the 25th of October in this 
year. (Hor. Od. ii. 1, 16; C. I. L. i. p. 461.) He 
gave his son, Asinius Gallus, the agnomen of 
Saloninus after the town which he had taken. 
It was during his Illyrian campaign that Virgil 
addressed to him the 8th Eclogue. From this 
time Pollio withdrew altogether from political 
life, and devoted himself to the study of litera- 
ture. He still continued, however, to exercise 
his oratorical powers, and maintained his 
reputation for eloquence by his speeches both 
in the senate and in the courts of justice. He 
died at his Tusculan villa, a.d. 4, in the 80th 
year of his age, preserving to the last the full 
enjoyment of hiB health and of all his faculties. 
(Hieron. ad Euseb. Ohron. 2020 ; cf. Tac. Dial. 
17; Sen. Contr . 4, 6.) — Pollio deserves a dis- 
tinguished place in the history of Roman 
literature, not so much on account of his works, 
as of the encouragement which he gave to 
literature. He was not only a patron of Virgil, 
Horace (boo Od. ii. 1), and other great poets and 
writers, but he has the honour of having been 
the first person to establish a public library at 
Borne, upon which he expended the money he 
had obtained in his Illyrian campaign (Plin. 
xxxv. 10). None of Pollio’s own works have 
come down to ub, but they possessed sufficient 
merit to lead his contemporaries and successors 
to class his name with those of Cioero, Virgil 
and Sallust, as an orator, a poet and an 
historian. Catullus (xii. 9) describes him in his 
youth as * leporum disertuB puer et facetiarum,’ 
and Horace speaks of him in the hill maturity 
of his powers (Od. ii. 1, 18) as ‘ Insigne roaestiB 
graesidium ms et consukn t i, Pollio, ouriae; ’ 
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and we have also the testimony of Quintilian, 
the two Seneoas and Tacitus to the greatness 
of his oratorical powers (Quint, x. 1, 118 ; Sen. 
Contr. 4, 8; Sen. Ejo. 100, 7; Tac. Dial. 21). 
— Pollio wrote the history of the Civil wars in 
seventeen books (Suid. a. v.). It began with 
the consulship of Metellus and Afranius, B.c. 
60, in which year the first triumvirate was 
formed, and appears to have come down to the 
time when Augustus obtained the undisputed 
supremacy of the Homan world (Hor. Od. ii. 1, 
24 ; Sen. Suaa. vi. 16, 24 ; Suet. Jul. 80 ; Tac. 
Ann . iv. 84). — As a poet Pollio was best known 
for his tragedies, which are spoken of in high 
terms by Virgil and Horace, but which probably 
did not possess any great merit, aB they are 
hardly mentioned by subsequent writers 
(Verg. Eel. iii. 86, viii. 10 ; Hor. Od. ii. 1, 9 ; 
Sat. i. 10, 42). It has been asserted by some 
modem critics that Pollio was the author of the 
Bellum Afrioanum ; but the theory is improb- 
able and has no support. — Pollio also enjoyed 
peat reputation as a critic, but he is chiefly 
known in this capacity for the severe judgment 
which he passed upon his great contemporaries. 
Thus he pointed out many mistakes in the 
speeches of Cicero (Quint, xii. 1, 22), censured 
the Commentaries of Caesar for their want of 
historical fidelity (Suet. Jul. 66), and found 
fault with Sallust for affeotation in the use of 
antiquated words and expressions (Suet. 
Gramm. 10 ; Gell. x. 26). He also complained 
of a certain Patavinity in Livy, respecting 
which some remarks are made in the life of 
Livy [p. 495, a]. Pollio had a son, C. Asinius 
Gallus Saloninus. [See p. 855, b.] Asinius 
Gallus married Vipsania, the former wife of 
Tiberius, by whom he had several children: 
namely, (1) Asinius Saloninus; (2) Asinius 
GalluB ; (8) Asinius Pollio, consul a.d. 28 ; (4) 
Asinius Agrippa, consul A.D. 25; (5) Asinius 
Celer. 

Pollio, Vedlus, a Homan eques and a friend 
of Augustus, was by birth a freedman, and has 
obtained a place in history on account of his 
riches and his cruelty. He was accustomed to 
feed his lampreys with human flesh, and when- 
ever a slave displeased him, the unfortunate 
wretch was forthwith thrown into the pond as 
food for the fish. On one occasion Augustus 
was supping with him, when a slave had the 
misfortune to break a crystal goblet, and his 
master immediately ordered him to be thrown 
to the fishes. The slave fell at the feet of 
Augustus, praying for mercy; and when the 
emperor could not prevail upon Pollio to pardon 
him, he dismissed the slave of his own accord, 
and commanded all Pollio’s crystal goblets to 
be broken and the fish-pond to be filled up. 
Pollio died b.c. 15, leaving a large part of ms 
property to Augustus. It was this Pollio who 
built the celebrated villa of Pausilypum near 
Naples. (Dio Cass. liv. 28 ; Sen. ae lra 9 iii. 
40 ; Plin. ix. 77 ; Tao. Ann. i. 10, xii. 60.) 

Pollusoa (noAAo&nra), a oity of Latium near 
Corioli taken and retaken in the Volscian wars, 
after which it disappears from history (Liv. ii. 
88,89: Dionvs. vi. 91, viii. 86). 

Pollux or Polydeuoes. [Dioscubl] 

Pollux, JfLlIus ('lov\ios noAvftctfaeiff). X. Of 
Nauoratis in Egypt, was a Greek sophist and 
grammarian. He studied rhetoric at Athens 
under the sophist Adrian, and afterwards 
opened a private school in this oity, where he 
gave instruction in grammar and rhetoric. At 
a later time he was appointed by the emperor 
Oommodus to the chair of rhetorio at Athens* 
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Ha died daring the reign of Commodaa at mooh diminished by the little judgment which 
the age of fifty-eight. He seems to have been the author evidently possessed, and by oar 
attached by many of his contemporaries on ignorance of the sources from which betook his 
account of the inferior character of his ora- statements. — Editions by Casaubon, 1589; 
tory, and especially by Lucian in his ‘P ijr6pwy Coray, 1809 ; WSlflinn, 1880 jWescher, 1867. 
5i6<ur«coAos. Pollux was the author of several Ptilyblus (Tloht&ios). L The historian, the 
works, all of which have perished with the son of Lycortas, and a native of Megalopolis, in 
eEsafMon of the Onomasticon. This work is Arcadia, was bom about B.c. 204. His father, 
divided into ten books, each of which contains Lycortas, was one of the most distinguished men 
a short dedication to the Caesar Commodns: it of the Achaean League: and Polybius received 
was therefore published before aj>. 177, sinoe the advantages of nis father’s instruction in 
Commodus became Augustus in that year, political knowledge and the military art. He 
Each book forms a separate treatise by itself, must also have reaped great benefit from his 
containing the most important words relating intercourse with Philopoemen, who was a friend 
to certain subjects, with short explanations of of his father’s, and on whose death, in 182, 
the meanings of the words. The alphabetical Polybius carried the urn in which his ashes 
arrangement is not adopted, but the words are were deposited. In the following year Polybius 
given according to the subjects treated of in was appointed one of the ambassadors to Egypt, 
each book. — Editions by Lederlin andHemBters- but he did not leave Greece, as the intention of 
huis, Amsterdam, 1706; by Dindorf, Lips, sending an embassy was abandoned. From this 
1824 ; and by Imm. Bekker, Berol. 1840.—2. time he probably began to take part in public 
A Byzantine writer, the author of a Ohronicon affairs, and he appears to have soon obtained 
which treats at some length of the creation of great influence among his countrymen, and as 
the world, and is therefore entitled 'Ic rropla Hipparoh attained a position which ranked 
$ vaucfi . It is a universal history, beginning second in the state. He advised neutrality in 
with the creation of the world and comingdown the war between Rome and Macedon. After 
to the time of the writer.— Edited by H&rdt, the conquest of Macedonia, in 168, the Roman 
Munich, 1792. commissioners who were sent into the 8. of 

P61us (n&Aor). 1. A sophist and rhetorician, Greece commanded, at the instigation of Calli- 
a native of Agrigentum. He was a disciple of crates, that 1000 Achaeans should be carried to 
Gorgias, and wrote a treatise on rhetoric, as Rome, to answer the charge of not having 
well as other works mentioned by Saidas. He assisted the Romans against Perseus. This 
is introduced by Plato as an interlocutor in the number included all the best and noblest part 
Gorgias (cf. Plat. Phaedr. p. 267).— 2. A cele- of the nation, and among them was Polybius, 
brated tragic actor, the Bon of Charicles of They arrived in Italy in b.c. 167, but, instead of 
Sunium, and a disciple of Archias of Thurii. It being put upon their trial, they were distributed 
is related that at the age of 70, shortly before among the Etruscan towns. Polybius was 
his death, he acted in eight tragedies on four more fortunate than the rest of his countrymen, 
successive days. (Plut. Dem. 28.) He had probably become acquainted in Greece 

Pdljfeegttl (Uokvouyos : Polybos or Anti- with Aemilius Paulas, or his sons Fabius and 
melos ), an uninhabited island in the Aegaean Scipio, and the two young men now obtained 
sea. near Melos (Plin. iv. 70 ; Ptol. iii. 15, 28). permission from the praetor for Polybius to 
Pdljfeenus (Tloktcuvos). 1. Of Lampsacus, a reside at Rome in the house of their father, 
mathematician and a friend of Epicurus, adopted Paulus. Scipio was then eighteen years of age, 
the philosophical system of his friend, and, and soon became warmly attached to Polybius, 
although he had previously acquired great Scipio was accompanied by his friend in all his 
reputation as a mathematician, he now main- military expeditions, and received much advan- 
tained with Epicurus the worthlessness of tage from his experience and knowledge. Poly- 
geometry (Gic. Ac. ii. 88, Fin. i. 6).— 8. Of bins, on the other hand, besides finding a liberal 
Sardis, a sophist, lived in the time of Julius patron and protector in Scipio, was able by his 
Caesar. He is the author of four epigrams in means to obtain access to public documents, 
the Greek Anthology. His full name was and to accumulate materials for his great his- 
Julius Polyaenus .—8. The Macedonian, the torical work. After remaining in Italy seven- 
author of the work on Stratagems in war teen years, he returned to the Peloponnesus in 
(Xrparriyfifion-a) t which is still extant, lived 151, with the surviving Achaean exiles, who 
about the middle of the second century of the were at length allowed by the senate to revisit 
Christian era. Suidas calls him a rhetorician, their native land. He did not, however, remain 
and we learn from Polyaenus himself that he long in Greece. He joined Scipio in his oam- 
was accustomed to plead causes before the paign against Carthage, and was present at the 
emperor. He dedicated his work to M. Aure- destruction of that city in 146. Immediately 
lius and Verus, while they were engaged in the afterwards he hurried to Greece, where the 
Parthian war, about a.d. 168, at which time, he Achaeans were waging a mad and hopeless war 
says, he was too old to accompany them in their against the Romans. He appears to have 
campaigns. This work is divided into eight arrived in Greece soon after the capture of 
books, of which the first six contain an account Corinth, and he exerted all his influence to 
of the. stratagems of the most celebrated Greek alleviate the misfortunes of his countrymen, 
generals, the seventh of those of barbarous or and to procure favourable terms for them. His 
foreign people, and the eighth of the Romans, grateful fellow-countrymen acknowledged the 
Parts, however, of the sixth and seventh books great services he had rendered them, and 
are lost, so that of the 900 stratagems which statues were erected to his honour at Megalo- 
Pdyaenus described, only 888 have come down polls, Mantinea, Pallantium, Tegea, and other 
to us. The work is written in a clear and places. The base of the statue erected to him 
ple as ing style, though somewhat tinged with by the state of Elis was found at Olympia by 
the artificial rhetoric of the age. It contains the German explorers in 1877. Polybius seems 
a vast number of anecdotes respecting many now to have devoted himself to toe composi- 
pf the most celebrated men in antiquity ; tion of the great historical work for which he 
but its value as a historical authority is very had long been <vdi«xAmg materials. At whflA 
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78 ? 


period of hie life he made the journeys into 
foreign countries for the purpose of visiting the 
places which he had to describe in his history, 
it is impossible to determine. He tells ns 

E ) that he undertook long and dangerous 
ys into Africa, Spain, Gaul, and even as 
the Atlantic, on account of the ignorance 
which prevailed respecting those parts. Some 
of these countries he visited while serving 
under Scipio, who afforded him every facility 
for the prosecution of his design. At a later 
period of his life he visited Egypt likewise. 
He probably accompanied Scipio to Spain in 
184, and was present at the fall of Numantia, 
since Cicero states (ad Fam. v. 12) that Poly- 
bius wrote a history of the Numsntine war. 
He died at the age of eighty-two, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, about 122.— The His- 


tory of PolybiuB consisted of forty books, of 
winch the first five books, and extracts from 
tike other thirty-five books, survive. Books i. 
and ii. form the Introduction, taking up the 
history where Timaeus left off, at 264 b.c. They 
contain some account of the first Punic war and 


the Achaean League. The remainder of the 
work fell into two parts. The first comprised a 
period of thirty-five years, beginning with the 
second Punic war and the Social war in Greece, 


and ending with the conquest of Perseus and 
the downfall of the Macedonian kingdom, in 
168. This was in fact the main portion of his 
work, and its great object waB to show how the 
Romans had in this brief period of fifty-three 
years conquered the greater part of the world, 
and to demonstrate that they were marked out 
as the rulers of nations, and fitted for a uni- 
versal empire. With the fall of the Macedonian 
kingdom the supremacy of the Roman dominion 
was decided, and it was vain for the other 
nations of the world to resist. In this first 


part book iii. relates the Becond Punic war as 
far as Cannae ; iv. and v. deal with the wars 


in Greece and Syria. Books vi.-xxx. described 
the progress of Roman conquest to the 
battle of Pydna, b.c. 168. The second part of 
the work, wnioh formed a kind of supplement 
to the former part, comprised the period from 
the conquest of Perseus, in 168, to the fall of 
Corinth, in 146. The history of the conquest 
of Greece seems to have been completed in the 
thirty-ninth book ; and the fortieth book prob- 
ably contained a chronological summary of 
the whole work. The History of Polybius is 
one of the most valuable works that have come 


down to us from antiquity. His early training 
had taught him to appreciate military opera- 
tions as well as political measures, and the 
leading part which he took in his own country 
enabled him to judge of the characters and 
motives of the great actors in history in a way 
which no mere scholar or rhetorician could do. 


To these qualifications were added the inestim- 
able advantage of intimate friendship with 
the greatest men of Rome, and the opportunities 
of learning at first hand all that those who 


direoted the civil and military actions of the 
republic could tell him. No one could have a 
better claim to write a history of the second 
and third Punic wars than the man who pos- 
sessed all the information that the Scipios and 
Aemilii had stored up of the second, and was 
himself an eye-witnesja of the conclusion of the 
third. These materials he supplemented by 
every means in his power. Thus he not only 
collected with accuracy and care an account of 
the events that he intended to narrate, but he 
also studied the history of the Roman constitu- 


tion, and made distant journeys to become 
acquainted with the geography of the countries 
that he had to describe in his work. A char- 
acteristic feature of his work, which distin- 
guishes it from all other histories which 
have come down to us from antiquity, 
is its didactic nature. His object was to 
teaoh by the past a knowledge of the future, 
and to deduce from previous events lessons 
of practical wisdom. Hence he calls his 
work a Pragmateia (xpayuartia), and not 
a History (Icrropla). The value of history con- 
sisted, in his opinion, in the instruction that 
might be obtained from it. Thus the narrative 
of events became in his view of secondary 
importance ; they formed only the text of the 
political and moral discourses which it was the 

P rovince of the historian to deliver. Excellent, 
owever, as these discourses are, they materially 
detract from the merits of the history as a 
work of art; their frequent occurrence inter- 
rupts the continuity of the narrative, and 
destroys, to a great extent, the interest of the 
reader in the scenes which are described. 
Moreover, he frequently inserts long episodes, 
which have little connexion with the main 
subject of his work, because they have a didactic 
tendency. Thus we find that one whole book 
(the sixth) was devoted to a history of the 
Roman constitution ; and the thirty-fourth book 
seems to have been exclusively a treatise on 
geography. The style of Polybius bears the 
impress of his mind; and, as instruction and 
not amusement was the great object for which 
he wrote, he did not seek to please his readers 
by the choice of his phrases or the composition 
of his sentences. Hence the later Greek critics 
were Bevere in their condemnation of his style. 
Of the extracts which have been preserved 
from the lost books (vi.-xl.) some are of con- 
siderable length, such as the account of the 
Roman army, which belonged to the Bixth 
book. There have been discovered at different 
times four distinct collections of extracts from 
the lost books. The first collection, discovered 
soon after the revival of learning in a MS. 
brought from Corfu, contained the greater part 
of the sixth book, and portions of the following 
eleven. In 1582 Ursinus published at Antwerp 
a second collection of Extracts, entitled Ex - 
cerpta de Legationibus , which were made in 
the tenth century of the Christian era. In 
1684, VaJesius published a third collection of 
extracts from Polybius, also taken from the 
Excerpta of Constantinus, entitled Excerjtta 
de Vvrtutibu8 et VitiU . The fourth collection 
of extracts was published at Rome in 1827 by 
Angelo Mai, who discovered in the Vatican 
library at Rome the section of the Excerpta 
of Constantinus Porphyrogenitus entitled Ex- 
cerpta de Sententiu. — Editions of Polybius, 
with a commentary, by Sohweighaeuser, Lips. 
1782-1795 ; of the text alone, by Bekker 
(Berol. 1844, 2 vole. 8vo), who has added the 
Vatican fragments ; Dindorf, 1866 ; Hultsch, 
1871. Edition of portion of the history, with a 
commentary, by Strachan Davidson, 1890. Livy 
did not use Polybius till he came to the second 
Punic war, but from that time he followed him 
very closely. Cicero likewise chiefly followed 
Polybius in the account which he gives of the 
Roman constitution in his De Republican The 
History of Polybius was continued by Posi- 
donius and Strabo. [Posidonius; Stbabo.] 
Besides the great historical work of which we 
have been speaking, Polybius wrote (2) The 
Life of Phttopoemen, in three books; (8) a 
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•»»» on Taeties: (4) A History of the 
HumanHne War.— 9, A freedman of the em- 
peror Augustus, read in the senate the will of 
the emperor after his deoeaee (Snet. Aug. 101). 
— & A fayonrite freedman of the emperor 
Glaudins. He was the companion of the studies 
of Olaudius, and on the death of his brother, 
Seneca addressed to him a Consolatio, in which 
he beBtows the highest praises upon his literary 
attainments. Polybius was put to death through 
the intrigues of Messallina, although he had 
been one of her paramours (Suet. Claud. 28). 

PfiljftritOS (noAujSrfrqs), one of the giants 
who fought against the gods, was pursued by 
Poseidon across the sea as far as the island of 
Cos. There Poseidon tore away a part of the 
Island, which was afterwards called Nisyrion, 
and throwing it upon the giant buried him 
under it. [Gigantes.] 

PMfWtus (TIoAwjSoTor : Bulawadin , Ru.), a 
city of Great Phrygia, E. of Synnada (Procop. 
Hut. Are. 18 ; Hierocl. p. 877). 

PftjfltaS (niKvfios). 1. King of Corinth, by 
whom Oedipus was brought up. [Oedipus.] 
He was the husband of Periboea or Merope. 
Pausanias makes him king of Sicyon, and 
describes him as a son of Hermes and Chthono- 
phyle, and as the father of Lysianassa, whom 
he gave in marriage to Talaus, king of the 
Argives. (Soph. O. T. 770 ; Apollod. iii. 5, 7 ; 
Pans. ii. 6, 8.) — 8. A Greek physician, was one 
of the pupils of Hippocrates, who was also his 
son-in-law, and lived in the island of Cos, in 
the fourth century b.c. With his brothers-in- 
law, Thessalus and Dracon, Polybus was one 
of the founders of the ancient medical sect of 
the Dogmatici. He was sent abroad by Hippo 
orates, with his fellow-pupils, during the time 
of the plague, to assist different cities with his 
medical dull, and he afterwards remained in 
his native country. He has been supposed, 
both by ancient and modem critics, to be the 
author of several treatises in the Hippocratic 
collection. 

FMjfcarpui (noAfospvoy), Bishop of Smyrna 
[Diet, of Christian Biography]. 

Pdlfclftt (Ho\vk\tjs), the name of two artists. 
The elder Polycles was probably an Athenian, 
and flourished about B.c. 870 (Plin. xxxiv. 50). 
The younger Polycles is placed by Pliny in 155. 
He was an Athenian sculptor, and with his two 
sons, Timocles and Timarchides (also sculptors), 
settled at Rome. Among his works were a 
statue of Agesarchus the wrestler at Olympia ; 
a statue of Juno, which was placed in the por- 
tico of Octavia at Rome, when that portico was 
erected by tf etellus Macedonians, ana (probably) 
a Hermaphrodite which Pliny calls famous. 
(Paul. vi. 12, 8 ; Plin. xxxiv. 52, 80, xxxvi. 85.) 
The Hermaphrodite is by some attributed to the 
elder ‘Polycles, but on the whole it is more 
likely that it belongs to the later period. The 
two sons of the younger Polycles were authors 
of the statue of Asolepius at Elatea (Pans. x. 

^ i^yolItUi (TlekfacKtiros). 1. The Elder, of Ar- 
gos, probably by citizenship, and of Sicyon, prob- 
ably by birth, was one of the most celebrated 
sculptors of the ancient world. He was the pu- 
pil of the great Axgive sculptor Ageladas, under 
whom he had Phidias and Myron for his fellow- 
disciples. He was somewhat younger than 
Phidias, and about the same age as Myron. 
He flourished about B.c. *452-412. Of his 
personal history we know nothing further. As 
anartist» he stood at the head of the schools of 
Aygos and Sicyon, and approached more nearly 
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than any other to an equality with Phidias, the 
great head of the Athenian school. The essen- 
tial difference between these artists was that 
Phidias was unsurpassed in making the images 
of the gods, Poly- 
clitus in those of 
men. One of the 
most celebrated 
works of Polycli- 
tus was his Dory- 
phorus or Spear - 
hearer, a youthful 
figure, but with the 
full proportions of 
a man. This was 
the statue which 
became known by 
the name of The 
Canon, because in 
it the artist had 
embodied a perfect 
representation of 
the ideal of the hu- 
man figure (Plin. 
xxxiv. 55). Another 
of his great works 
was his ivoxy and 
gold statue of Hera 
m her temple be- 
tween Argos and 
Mycenae. The god- 
dess was seated on 
a throne, her head 
crowned with a 
garland, on which 
were worked the 
Graces and the 
Hours, the one 
hand holding the symbolical pomegranate, and 
the other a sceptre, surmounted by a cuckoo, a 
bird sacred to Hera (Pans. ii. 17, 4). This statue 
was accepted as fixing the type of Hera, just as 
the great statues of 
Phidias at Olympia 
and Athens fixed 
the types of Zeus 
and Athene. [See 
the head of the 
Farnese Hera on 
p. 898.] It is no- 
ticed of Polyclitns 
that he particu- 
larly adopted the 
attitude of resting 
on one foot with 
the other more 
pressed 
xxxiv. 56), so 
as to give an easy 
and graceful pose. 

In grace of form 
he excelled, so that 
Quintilian notices 
that he gave ideal 
beauty to the hu- 
man form, but did 
not express the 
full grandeur and 
]j of the di- 
vine (xii. 10, 7). 

In this, no doubt, 
he contrasts him 
with Phidias. His 
finish was perfect, 


Doryphoriu, 


after Polyolitns. 



Marble copy of the A, mason of 
Polyolitns. * " “ ‘ 


a uoint in which Gioero 
regarded him as unsurpassed (Brut. 18, 70). 
With the exception of the Hera, the statues of 
Polyclitus were in bronze. It is possible to 
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judge of the form of some of them from suable 
copies. Of these the moet generally recognised 
ere the Doryphorus, the Diadumenus and the 
Arnmnn. In the department of toreutic, the 
fame of Polyclitus no doubt rested chiefly on 
the golden ornaments of his statue of Hera ; 
but he also made s m all bronzes ( aigilla ), and 
drinking-vessels (phialae).—&. The Younger, 
also a sculptor of Argos, of whom very little is 
known, because his fame was eclipsed by that 
of his more celebrated namesake. His work 
may be dated about 400-865 b.c. He was 


b Olympia, i 

two nave recently been discovered. (Paus. ii. 
22,8, vi. 6, 1, vi. 7, 8.) Pausanias mentions one 
statue of a different character, that of a Zeus 
Philios at Megalopolis (yiii. 81, 2). He was dis- 
tinguished as an architect, for there is little 
doubt that the building of the theatre and 
tholus in the precincts of the temple of As- 
olepius at Epidaurus (Paus. ii. 27, 5) should be 
ascribed to mm and not to the elder PolyolituB. 
— 8. Of Larissa, a Greek historian, and one of 
the numerous writers of the history of Alex- 
ander the Great. — A A favourite freedman of 
Nero, who sent him into Britain to inspect the 
state of the island. 

P61ycr&tes (noKvKpdrrjs). 1. Of Samos, 
one of the most ambitious of the Greek 
tyrants. With the assistance of his brothers, 
Pantagnotus and Syloson, be made himBelf 
master of the island towards the latter end 
of the reign of Cyrus. At first he shared 
the supreme power with hiB brothers; but 
he shortly afterwards put Pantagnotus to 
death, and banished SyloBon. Having thus 
become sole despot, he raised a powerful fleet, 
which dominated the whole of the eastern 


Aegaean, and by his piratical enterprises accu- 
mulated vast riches. He had formed an alliance 
with Amasis, king of Egypt, who, however, 
finally renounced it through alarm at the 
amazing good fortune of Polycrates, which 
never met with any cheok or disaster, and which 
therefore was sure, sooner or later, to inour the 
envy of the gods. Such, at least, is the account 
of Herodotus, who has narrated the story of 
the rupture between Amasis and Polycrates in 
his most dramatic manner. In a letter whioh 
Amasis wrote to PolycrateB, the Egyptian 
monarch advised him to throw away one of his 
most valuable possessions, in order that he 
might thus inflict some injury upon himself. 
In accordance with this advice Polycrates threw 
into the sea a seal-ring of extraordinary beauty, 
but in a few days it was found in the belly of a 
fish, which had been presented to him by a 
fisherman. In the reign of Cambyses, the 
Spartans and Corinthians Bent a powerful foroe 
to Samos, in order to depose the tyrant, but 
their expedition failed, and after besieging the 
city forty days, they left the island. The power 
of Polycrates now became greater than ever. 
The great works which Herodotus saw at Samos 
were probably executed by him. He lived in 
great pomp and luxury, and, like others of the 
Greek tyrants, was a patron of literature and 
the arts. The moBt eminent artists and poets 
found a ready welcome at his court, ana his 
friendship for Anacreon is particularly cele- 
brated. Hut in the midst of all his prosperity 
hs fellby the ^most ignominious fate. Oroetee^ 

against folyoratea By°faJae *pretenoe8, the 
satrap contrived to allure him to the mainland, 


where he was arrested soon after his arrival, 
and crucified, 522. (Hdt. iii. 89, 54, 120 ; Strafe.' 
pp. 687, 688 ; Pans. viii. 14, 8; Cio. Fin. v. 80, 
92.)— 8. An Athe n ian rhetorician and sophist 
of some repute, a contemporary of Socrates and 
Isocrates, taught first at Athens and afterwards 
at Cyprus. He was the teacher of Zoilus. He 
wrote : (1) an accusation of Socrates, which was 
a declamation on the subject composed some 
years after the death of the philosopher (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 88). (2) A defence of Busiris. The 
oration of Isocrates entitled Buairia is ad- 
dressed to Polycrates, and points out the faults 
which the latter had committed in his oration 
on this subject. (8) An obscene poem, which he 
published under the name of the poetess 
Philaenis, for the purpose of injuring her repu- 
tation (Athen. p. 885). 

Pdlf d&mas (Uo\v9djMs). 1. Son of Pentiums 
and Phrontis, was a Trojan hero, a friend of 
Hector, and brother of Euphorbus {11. xvi. 
584, xviii. 249, xxii. 100). — 2. Of Scotussa in 
Thessaly, son of Nioias, conquered in the Pan- 
cratium at the Olympio games, in 01. 98, B.C. 
408. His size was immense, and the most mar- 
vellous stories are related of his strength : how 
he killed without arms a huge and fierce lion on 
Mt. Olympus; how he stopped a chariot at full 
gallop, &c. His reputation led the Persian 
king Darius Ochus to invite him to his court, 
where he performed similar feats (Pans. vi. 5, 
4, vii. 27, 6). — 8. Of Pharsalus in Thessaly, was 
entrusted by his fellow-citizens, about b.c. 875, 
with the supreme government of their native 
town. He afterwards entered into a treaty 
with Jason of Pherae. On the murder of Jason, 
in 870, his brother Polyphron put to death 
Polydamas. (Xen. Hell. vi. 1, 2.) 

PdlydectSs (noAvS&np). 1. King of the 
island of Seriphos, was son of Magnes, and 
brother of Dictys. He received kindly Dana? 
and PerBeus, when the chest in which they had 
been exposed by Acrisius floated to the island 
of Senphos. (Pind. Pyth. xii. 10 ; Apollod. i. 
9, 6 ; Paus. i. 22, 6.) His story is related under 
Pekseus.— 2. King of Sparta, was the eldest 
son of Eunomus, the brother of Lycurgus the 
lawgiver, and the father of Charilaiis, who suc- 
ceeded him. Herodotus, contrary to the other 
authorities, makes Polydectes the father of 
Eunomus. (Hdt. viii. 181 ; Pans. iii. 7, 2 ; Pint 
Lye. 2.) 

JPdlydeucSs (noAvftcfcip), one of the Dios- 
curi, and the twin brother of Castor, called by 
the Romans Pollux. [Dioscubi.] 


P6iyd6rus (n oKfovpos). 1. lung of Thebes, 
son of Cadmus and Harmonia, husband of 
Nycteis, and father of Labdacub.— 8. The 
youngest among the sons of Priam and Laotoe, 
was slain by Achilles {11. xx. 407, xxii. 46). 
This is the Homeric account ; but later tradi- 
tions make him a son of Priam and Hecuba, 
and give a different account of his death. One 
tradition relates that when Ilium waa on the 

g rint of falling into the hands of the Greeks. 

riam entrusted Polydorus and a lazge sum of 
money to Polymestor or Polymnestor, king of 
the Thracian Chersonesus. After the destruc- 
tion of Troy, Polymestor killed Polydorus for 
the purpose of getting possession of his trea- 
sures, and oast ms body into the sea. His body 
was afterwards washed up on the ooast, whom 
it was found and recognised by his mother 
Hecuba, who, together with other Tsojah cap- 
tives, took vengeance upon Poly mest or bp 
puttingout his eyes and killing his two children, 
(Ear. Hecuba ; Verg. Am iii. 49; Ov. Met 
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sSii.488.) Another tradition stated that Poly- 
donu was entrusted to his sister Ilione, who was 
married to Polymestor. She brought him up 
as her own son, while she made everyone else 
believe that her own son, Deiphilus or Deipylus, 
was Polydorus. The Greeks, anxious to des- 
troy the race of Priam, promised to Polymes- 
tor Electra for his wife, and a large amount of 
gold, if he would kill PolydoruB. Polymestor 
was prevailed upon, and he accordingly slew his 
own son. Polydorus, thereupon, persuaded his 
sister Ilione to kill Polymestor. Pacuvius wrote 
a tragedy Iliona. (Cic. Ac. ii. 27, Tu*c . i. 44 ; 
Hor. Sat. iii. 8, 61.) — 8. King of Sparta, was 
the son of Alcamenes and the father of Eury- 
orates, who succeeded him. He assisted in 
bringing the first Messenion war to a conclu- 
sion, b.c. 724. He was murdered by Polem- 
arohns, a Spartan of high family, but his name 
was precious among his people on account of 
his justice and kindness. Crotona and the 
Epizephyrian Locri were founded in his reign. 
—Hi . Brother of Jason of Pherae, obtained the 
supreme power along with his brother Poly- 
phron, on the death of Jason in b.c. 870, but 
was shortly afterwards assassinated by Poly- 
phron. [Jason.] — 5. A sculptor of Rhodes, one 
of the associates of Agesander in the execu- 
tion of the celebrated group of the Laoooon. 
[Agesandeb.] 

Pdljreuctus (lIoAiW*Toy), an Athenian orator, 
of the demus Sphettus, was a political friend 
of Demosthenes, with whom he worked in re- 
sisting the Macedonian party (Dem. Phil. iii. 
p. 129 ; Arist. Bhet. iii. 10, 7 ; Plut. Dsm. 10). 

Pdlygu&tus {Uokvyvwros), one of the most 
celebrated Greek painters, was a native of the 
island of Thasos, and was honoured with the 
citizenship of Athens, on which account he is 
sometimes called an Athenian. His father, 
Aglaophon, was his instructor in his art, and 
he had a brother, named Aristophon, who was 
also a painter. Polygnotus lived on intimate 
terms with Cimon and his sister Elpinice, and 
he probably came to Athens in B.c. 463, after 
the subjugation of Thasos by Cimon. He ap- 
pears to have been at that time an artist of 
some reputation, and he continued to exercise 
his art almost down to the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war (481). He was called by 
some the inventor of painting (Theophrast. ap. 
Plin. vii. 205), as being the first who raised 
pai nt i ng to the position of an art above that of 
the handicraftsman. His work was between 
the years 475 and 480 b.c. The famous paint- 
ings in the Lesche, or hall of the Cnidians at 
Delphi, representing the Fall of Troy and the 
scenes of the underworld (Pans. x. 25-81), 
were probably executed not later than 470, 
since they are mentioned by SimonideB, who 
died in 467. The period of his greatest artistic 
activity at Athens seems to have been that 
which elapsed from his removal to Athens (468) 
to the death of Cimon (449), who employed him 
in the pictorial decoration of the public build- 
ings with which he began to adorn the city, 
such as the temple of Theseus, the Anaceum, 
and the Poecile. He appears to have re- 
turned to Athens about 485, where he executed 
a series of paintings in the Propylaea of the 
Acropolis. The Propylaea were commenced in 
487, and completed in 482. The subjects of the 
pictures of Polygnotus were almost invariably 
taken from Homer and the other poets of the 
epic circle. They were historical pictures, and 
it was remarked that Polygnotus exoelled as 
a p a inter of ch a ra c t e r (Ariel Fo9t 6; Plin. i 
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xxxv. 88). His pictures were without back- 
i ground, aa tinted outlines on the white wall 
without shading, but the beauty of the drawing 
and the admirable oonoeption of character in 
his figures won for them admiration undimi- 
ni shed in the age of Pausanias. 

Pdljfrnedium (IIoAv/u^&ov), a town in Mysia, 
between Assns and the Prom. Lectnm (Strab 
pp. 606, 616; Plin. v. 128). 

Pdlfhyswla. {Polymnxa.1 

Fdlyldus (IIoAw&or). 1. Son of Goeranus, 
grandson of Abas and great-grandson of Me- 
lampns. He was, like his ancestor Melampus, 
a celebrated soothsayer at Corinth, and is de- 
scribed as the father of Euchenor, Astycratla, 
and Man to (17. xiii. 668). When Alcathous had 
murdered his own son, Callipolis, at Megara, he 
was purified by Polyidus, who erected at Me- 
gara a sanctuary to DionvBus, and a statue of 
the god. — 2. A dithyTamoic poet of the most 
flourishing period of the later Athenian dithy- 
ramb, and also skilful as a painter, was con- 
temporary with Philoxenus, Timotheus, and 
Telestes, about B.c. 400. 

Pdljbneitor or Polymnestor. [Polydobus.] 

Pdlynmestus , or Folymnaatus (TloKtpvri ot- 
tos), the son of Meles of Colophon, was an epic, 
elegiac and lyric poet, and a musician. He 
flourished b.c. 675-644. He belongs to the 
school of Dorian music, which flourished at 
this time at Sparta, where he carried on the 
improvements of Thaletas. The Attic come- 
dians attacked his poems for their erotic 
character (Aristoph. Eq. 1287). As an elegiac 
poet, he may be regarded as the predeceBBor of 
his fellow-countryman, Mimnermus. 

P51ynm!a or Polyhymnia. [Musae.] 

Pdlynioes (Uo\vv€Iktjs), bob of Oedipus and 
Jocasta, and brother of Eteocles and Antigone. 
His story is given under Eteocles and Adbas- 
tub. 

PdlyphSmus (llo\6<prifios). 1. Son of Pos- 
eidon and the nymph xhoosa, was one of the 
Cyclopes in Sicily. [Cyclopes.] He is repre- 
sented as a gigantic monster, having only one 
eye, in the centre of his forehead, caring nought 
for the gods, and devouring human flesh. He 
dwelt in a cave near Mt. Aetna, and fed his 
flocks upon the mountain. He fell in love 
with the nymph Galatea (Theocr. Id. xi. ; Ov. 
Met. xiii. 780), but as she rejected him for Acis, 
he destroyed the latter by crushing him under 
a huge rock. [Acis.] In the Homeric story, when 
Odysseus was driven upon Sicily, Polyphemus 
devoured some of his companions, and Odys- 
seus would have shared the same fate had lie 
not pnt out the eye of the monster while he 
was asleep. [Odysseus.]— 2. Son of Elatus or 
Poseidon and Hippea, was one of the Lapithae 
at Larissa in Thessaly. He was married to 
Laonome, a sister of Heracles. He was also 
one of the Argonauts, but being left behind by 
them in Mysia, he founded Cios, and fell in 
battle against the Chalybes. (17. i. 264 ; Ap. Hh. 
i. 1241 ; Apollod. i. 9, 16.) 

PdljFphontei (FIoAu^Jmyj), one of the de- 
scendants of Heracles who slew Cresphontes, 
king of Messene, married his wife Mexope and 
took possession of his kingdom. He was slain 
by Aepytus, son of Cresphontes. (Pol. iv. 22; 
Apollod. ii. 8, 4.) 

Pfilyphron (IIoAitypwv), brother of Jason of 
Pherae, succeeded to the supreme power with 
his brother Polydorus on the death of Jason in 
b.c. 870. Shortly afterwards he murdered 
Polydorus. He exercised his power with great 
cruelty, end was murdered in his turn, 860 , by 
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his nephew Alexander, who proved a still greater 
tyrant. [Jason; Albxandeb.] 

Pdtfpoetes (noAwofnjs), son of Pirithous 
and Hippodamia, was one of the Lapithae, and 
joined the Greeks in the Trojan war (Strab. 
pp. 480) 441). 

Pdlyrrhfinla or -Xum (TloXvpfnjvla : n okvppfi- 
Ptos), a town in Crete, whose territory embraced 
the whole western comer of the island. It 
possessed a sanctuary of Dictynna, and is said 
to have been colonised by Ackaeans and Lace- 
daemonians. (Strab. p. 479 ; Pol. iv. 58 ; Plin. 
iv. 59.) 

P51ysperohon (Tlokvtnrtpx w) , a Macedo- 
ian, and an officer of Alexandi 


, der the Great, 

who distinguished himself at Issue and Gau- 
gamela and accompanied Alexander in his 
Indian campaigns (Arrian, iii. 11, v. 11, vi. 5). 
In b.c. 828 he was appointed by Alexander 
second in command of tne army of invalids and 
veterans which Craterus had to conduct home 
to Macedonia. He afterwards served under 
Antipater in Europe, and so great was the 
confidence which the latter reposed in him, 
that Antipater on his deathbed (819) appointed 
Folyspercnon to succeed him as regent and 
guardian of the king, while he assigned to his 
own son Cassander the subordinate station of 
Chiliarch (Diod. xviii. 48). Polysperchon soon 
became involved in war with CasBander, 
who was dissatisfied with this arrangement. 
It was in the course of this war that Poly- 
sperohon surrendered Phocion to the Athe- 
nians, in the hope of securing the adherence 
of Athens. [Phocion.] Although Polysperohon 
was supported by OlympiaB, and possessed 
great influence with the Macedonian sol- 
diers, he proved no match for Cassander, 
and was obliged to yield to him possession 
of Macedonia about 816 (Diod. xviii. 57, 69, 
xix. 57, 74). For the next few years Polysper- 
chon is rarely mentioned, but m 810, he again 
assumed an important part by reviving the 
long-forgotten pretensions of Heracles, the son 
of Alexander and Barsine, to the throne of 
Macedonia. Cassander marched against him, 
but, distrusting the fidelity of his own troops, 
he entered into secret negotiations with Poly- 
sperchon, and persuaded tne latter, by promises 
and flatteries, to murder Heracles. (Diod. xx. 
28 ; Just. xv. 2.) From this time he appears 
to have Berved under CaBsander ; but the period 
of his death is not mentioned. 

PSlj^timStu* (Ho\vrl/uriT05 : Zerafschan), a 
considerable river of Sogdiana, which vanished 
underground near Maracanda ( Samarkand ), 
or was lost in the sands of the steppes (Strab. 
p. 518). 

Pdlyxftna (no\v£4n?}, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, was beloved Dy Aonilles. When the 
Greeks, on their voyage home, were still 
lingering on the coast of Thrace, the shade of 
Aonilles appeared to them, demanding that 
Polyxena should be sacrificed to him. Neopto- 
lemus accordingly sacrificed her on the tomb 
of his father. It was related that Achilles had 
promised Priam to bring about a peace with 
the Greeks, if the king would give him his 
daughter Polyxena in marriage ; and that when 
Achilles had gone to the temple of the Thym- 
braean Apollo, for the purpose of negotiating 
the marriage, lie was treacherously killed by 
Paris. (Eur. Rec. 40 ; Ov. Met. xiii. 448 ; Hyg. 
Fab. 110.) Another tradition stated that 
Achilles and Polyxena fell in love with each 
other when Heotor’s body was delivered up to 
Priam; and that Polyxena fled to the Greeks 
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after the death of Achilles, and killed herself 
on the tomb of her beloved with a sword. 
(Philostr. Her. 19, 11.) 

Pfilyxenidas (ttoAufrcyfoas), a Rhodian in the 
service of Antioohus III., king of Syria, whose 
fleet he commanded in 192 and 190 b.c. He 
was defeated by C. Livius off Coryous, and by 
Aemilius Regillus at MyonnesuB. (Liv. xxxvi. 
48, xxxvii. 28 ; App. Syr. 21-27.) 

P51yxo (IToAi/£«&). 1. The nurse of queen 
Hypsipyle in Lemnos, was., celebrated as a 

n hetess (Ap. Rh. i. 668 ; Hyg. Fab . 15).— 
n Argive woman, married to Tlepolemus, 
son of Heracles (Pans. iii. 19, 10), followed her 
husband to Rhodes, where, according to some 
traditions, she iB said to have put to death the 
celebrated Helen. [Helena.] 

P51yselus (noAvfoAos). 1. Brother of Hieron, 
the tyrant of 'Syracuse. [Hiebon.] — 2. Of 
Rhodes, a historian, of uncertain date, wrote a 
history of his native oountry (Athen. p. 861 ; 
Plut. Sol. 15).— 3. An Athenian comio poet, 
belonging to the last period of the Old Comedy 
and the beginning of the Middle. (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Oraec.) 

Pomona, the Italian divinity of the fruit of 
trees, hence called Fomorum Patrona . She is 
represented by the poets as beloved by several 
of the rustic divinities, such as SilvanuB, Picns 
and Vertumnus (Ov. Met. xiv. 628). For the 
myth of her union with the last, see Vebtum- 
nub. Her worship must originally have been 
of considerable importance, since a special 
priest, under the name of flamen Pomonalis , 
was appointed to attend to her service. (Varro, 
L. L. vii. 45 ; Fest. p. 154.) There was a 
sanctuary for her worship ( Pomonal ) between 
Ardea and Ostia (Fest. p. 250). 

Pompfiia. 1. Daughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
son of the consul of b.c. 88, and of Cornelia, 
the daughter of the dictator Sulla. She married 
C. Caesar, subsequently the dictator, in 67, but 
was divorced by him in 61, because she was 
suspected of intriguing with Clodius, who 
stealthily introduced himself into her hus- 
band’s house while she was celebrating the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea. [Clodius.]—®. 
Sister of Cn. Pompey, the triumvir, married 
C. Memmtub, who was killed in the war against 
Sertorius, in 75. — 3. Daughter of the triumvir 
by his third wife Mucia. She married Faustus 
Sulla, the son of the diotator, who perished in 
the African war, 46. She afterwards married 
L. Cornelius Cinna. As her brother SextuB 
survived her, she must have died before 85. — 
4. Daughter of Sex. Pompey, the son of the 
triumvir and of Scribonia. At the peace of 
Misenum in 89 she was betrothed to M. Mar- 
celluB, the son of Octavia, the sister of Ootaviaa, 
but was never married to him. She accom- 
panied her father in his flight to Asia, 86. — 
5. Paulina. [Paulina.] 

Pompeiinus, Tib. Claudius, son of a Roman 
knight originally from Antioch, rose to the 
highest dignities under M. Aurelius. He was 
consul in 178 u>. and held a command also in 
the war against the Marcomanni. Aurelius 

S ve him his daughter Luoilla in marriage. 

a lived to the reign of Severus. (Dio Casa, 
lxxi. 8, lxxiii. 8; Vit. M. Anton. 20; Pert. 2.) 

Pomplii (Tlopurfifot, nopnrala, Ttopnnjta : Pocn- 
peianus), a city of Campania, was situated on 
the coast, at the mouth of the river Serous, 
and at the foot of Mi Vesuvius ; but in oonse- 
quenoe of the physical changes which the 
surrounding country has undergone, the mins 
of Pompeii are found at present about two 
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miles from the sea. Pompeii wu first in the 
hands of the Oscans, and afterwards of the 
Tyrrhenians. (8trab. p. 847; Plin. iii. 63.) It 
is mentioned as a port in b.o. 810 (Liv. ix. 88), 
and as taking part in the Social war, daring 
which it was captured by Sulla (App. B. 0 . i. 89, 
80; Yell. Pat. §. 16). Afterwards it became a 
Hainan mnnicipium and received a oolony in 
the reign of Augustus. It Was populous 
{having apparently nearly 80,000 inhabitants) 
and flourishing (Tao. Ann. xv. 22 ; Sen. Q. N. 
vi. 1), and a favourite resort. Among others 
Oioero had a villa (Pompeianum) there (Cic. Ac. 
ii. 8, ad Att. i. 20, ad Pam. vii. 8, xii. 80) ; but 
Pompeii never rose above the rank of a second- 
tale provincial town, and its great importance 
is due to the manner in which the circumstances 
of its destruction ensured the preservation of 
its remains till their excavation in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Pompeii was partly 
destroyed by an earthquake in aj>. 68, but was 
overwhelmed in 79, along with Herculaneum 
and Stabiae, by the great eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius. (Dio Gass. lxvi. 28 ; of. Plin. Ep. vi. I 
16, 90.) The lava did not reach Pompeii, but I 
the town was covered with successive layers of 
ashes and other volcanic matter, on which a soil 
was gradually formed. Thus a great part of 
the city has been preserved with its market- 
places, theatres, baths, temples, and private 
houses, and the excavation of these has thrown 
great light upon many points of antiquity, such 
as the construction of Homan houses, and in 
general all subjects connected with the private 
fife of the ancients. The first traces of the 
ancient city were discovered in 1689, rising 
above the ground, but it waB not till 1721 that 
the excavations were commenced. These have 
been continued with various interruptions down 
to the present day, and now about one-third of 
the city is exposed to view. It was surrounded 
by walls, which were nearly two miles in cir- 
cumference, surmounted at intervals by towers, 
and containing eight gates. These walls had 
been partly demolished during the pace of the 
early empire and a suburb called ( Pages 
Augustus Felix' had grown up outside the 

£ te of Herculaneum, by which room was made 
r the colony planted by Augustus. The 
streets are narrow, the widest not exceeding 
twenty-four feet in width, and many have high 
stepping-stones for foot-passengers crossing 
from one raised foot-path to the other [see Diet. 
Of Ant. art. Via] ; they are usually straight, but 
the street which connects the Forum with the 
gale of Herculaneum, and is continued by the 
street of tombs, takes a sinuous course. The 
Forum is distant about four hundred yards from 
Ibis gate. At its North end stands the temple 
of Jupiter on an elevated podium ; at the South 
the Basilica and the Tribunals : it is bounded 
on the West by the temple of Venus, and on the 
Bast by the Pantheon or temple of Augustus, 
the council-chamber (Curia), the temple of 
Mercury and the Chakridicum, a building 
erected by a priettess named Eumachia, which 
may possibly have been used as an exchange. 
There was a smaller triangular forum in the 
8. of the city not far from the gate of Stabiae 
and adjoining the greater and smaller theatres ; 
doss to the great theatre was the temple of Isis, 
m which a small statue of the deity was found; 
the amphitheatre has been discovered in the 
8B. angle of the town between the gate of 
Boos sa and that of the Sums. It is impossible 
hms to enter into details regarding the many 
^primte houses which have been discovered with 
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much of their fittings and decorations in good 
preservation, and have proved of the neatest 
value for the elucidation of Homan domestic 
architecture [see Diet, of Ant. art Domut], 
There oan be little doubt that much of the 
Pompeii now to be seen was a restoration after 
the earthquake of 68. The oldest remains, 
however, are of a very early period, especially 
the older parts of the walls, bnilt of large blocks 
of travertine, and a Doric temple near the 
theatre, known as the ' Greek ' temple, which 
is assigned to the 6th oent. b.c. 

Pompelopdlis (Tlop.ini'ioincoMs), the name of 
several oities founded or enlarged by Pompey. 
l.iTath K6pH), an inland city of Paphlagonia, 
SW. of Sinope, on the river Amnias (Q6k 
Irmak ), a W. tributary of the Halys (Strab. 
p. 562).— 2, [PoKPELON .] — 8. [Solos/) 

Fompiius. 1. Q. Pompeius, said to have 
been the son of a flute-player, was the first of 
the family who rose to dignity in the state. He 
was consul in 141, when he carried on war 
against the Numan tines in Spain. Having 
been defeated by the enemy in several engage- 
ments, he oonoluded a peace with them ; but 
on the arrival of his successor in the oommand, 
he disowned the treaty, which was declared 
invalid by the senate. He was censor in 181 
with Q. Metellus Maoedonicus. (App. B.C. vi. 
76: Cic. Fin. ii. 17, Off. iii. 80.) — & Q. Pom- 
peius Bufus, either son or grandson of the 
preceding, was a zealous supporter of the 
aristocratical party. He was tribune of the 
plebs 100, praetor 91, and oonsul 88, with L. 
Sulla. When Sulla set out for the East to 
conduot the war agrinst Mithridates, he left 
Italy in charge of Pompeius Hufus, and 
assigned to him the army of Gn. Pompeius 
Strabo, who was still engaged in carrying on 
war against the Marsi. Strabo, however, who 
was unwilling to be deprived of the command, 
caused Pompeius Bufus to be murdered by the 
soldiers. (Cic. pro Dom. 81, Brut. 89; App. 
B.O. i. 57.)— 8. Q. Pompeius Hufus, son of 
No. 2, married Sulla’s daughter, and was mur- 
dered by the party of Sulpicius and Marius in 
the Forum, during the consulship of his father, 
88 (Pint. Suit. 8).— 4. Q. Pompeius Bufus, son 
of No. 8 and grandson of the dictator Sulla, 
was tribune of the plebs 52, when he dis- 
tinguished himself as the great partisan of the 
triumvir Pompey, whom he assisted to obtain 
the sole consulship. Bufus, however, on the 
expiration of his office was accused of vis, was 
condemned, and went into exile at Bauli in 
Campania (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 1, 4 ; Dio Gass, 
xl. 45).— 5. d Pompeius Bufus, praetor 68, 
was sent to Capua to watch over Campania and 
Apulia during Catiline’s conspiracy. In 91 he 
obtained the province of Africa, with the title 
of proconsul.— 6. Sox. Pompeius, married 
Lucuia, a sister of the poet C. Lucilius.— 7. 
Sex. Pompeius, elder son of No. 6, never 
obtained any of the higher offices of the stale, 
bat acquired great reputation as a man of learn- 
ing, and is praised by Cicero for his accurate 
knowledge of jurisprudence, geometry, and the 
Stoic philosophy (Cic. Brut. 47, 175).— S. S ex. 
Pompeius, a descendant of No. 7, consul aj>. 
14, with Sex. Appuleius, in which year the 
emperor Augustus died. He, seems to have 
been a patron of literature. Ovid addressed 
him several letters during his exile (Ov. Pont 
iv. 1, 5).— 0. On. Pompeius Strabo, younger 
son of No. 6, and father of the triumvir. He 
was quaestor in Sardinia 108, praetor 94, and 
propraetor in SieOj in the following year. He 
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wag ooneiil 89, when he carriedon war with aristocracy after Sulla’s death (78), and sup- 
suooess against the allies, subduing the greater ported the consul Catulus in resisting the 
number of the Italian people who were still in attempts of his colleague Lepidus to repeal the 
anus. Towards the end of the year he brought laws of Sulla ; and when Lepidus had reoourse 
forward the law (Lex Pompeia) which gave to to arms in the following year (77), Pompey took 
all the towns of the Transpadani the Jus Latii an active part in the war against him, and 
or Latinitas. [Diet, of Ant . art. Latinitaa.] succeeded m driving him out of Italy. — The 
He continued in the S. of Italy as proconsul in aristocracy, however, now began to fear the 
the following year (88), and when Pompeius young and successful general; but since Ser- 
Bufus [No. 2J was appointed to succeed him in torius in Spain had for the last three years 
the command of the army, Strabo caused him successfully opposed Metellus Pius, one of the 
to be assassinated by the troops. Next year ablest of Sulla’s generals, and it had become 
(87) the Marian party obtained the upper hand, necessary to send the latter some effectual 
Strabo was summoned by the anstooratioal assistance, the senate, with considerable re- 
party to their assistance ; and though not active luctance, determined to send Pompey to Spain, 
in their cause, he marched to the relief of the with the title of proconsul, and with equal 
city, and fought a battle near the Colline Gate powers to Metellus. Pompey remained in 
with. Cinna and Sertorius (Veil. Pat. ii. 21). Spain between five and six years (76-71); but 
Shortly afterwards he was killed by lightning, neither he nor Metellus was able to gain any 
His avarice and cruelty had made him hated decisive advantage over Sertorius. But when 
bv the soldiers to such a degree that they tore Sertorius was treacherously murdered by his 
his corpse from the bier and dragged it through own officer Perperna, in 72, the war was speedily 
the streets. Cicero describes him (Brut. 47) brought to a dose. Perperna was easily de- 
4 as worthy of hatred on account of his cruelty, feated by Pompey in the first battle, and the 
avarice, and perfidy ' (of. Flor. iii. 18). He whole of Spain was Bubdued by the early part 
possessed some reputation as an orator, and of the following year (71). Pompey then re- 
still more as a general. He left behind him a turned to Italy at the head of his army. In 
considerable property, especially in Picenum. — his march towards Borne he fell in with the 
10. Cn. Pompeius Magnus, the Triumvir, son remains of the army of Spartacus, which M. 
of No. 9, was bora on the 80th of September, Crassus had previously defeated. Pompey out 
B.o. 106, in the consulship of Atilius Serranus to pieoes these fugitives, and therefore claimed 
and Servilius Caepio, and was consequently a for himself, in addition to all his other exploits, 
few months younger than Cicero, who was bom the glory of finishing the Servile war. Pompey 
on the 8rd of January in this year, and six years was now a candidate for the consulship ; ana 
older than Caesar. He fought under his father although he was ineligible by law, inasmuch as 
in 89 against the Italians, when he was only he was absent from Borne, had not yet reached 
seventeen years of age, and continued with him the legal age, and had not held any of the lower 
till his death two years afterwards. For the offices of the state, still his election was certain, 
next few years the Marian party had possession His military glory had charmed the people ; 
of Italy ; and accordingly Pompey, who adhered and as it was known that the aristocracy looked 
to the aristocratical party, was obliged to keep upon Pompey with jealousy, they ceased to 
in the background, and was only Baved from an regard him as belonging to this party, and 
indictment by the intervention of Carbo. But hoped to obtain through him a restoration of 
when it became known, in 84, that Sulla was the rights and privileges of which they had 
on the point of returning from Greece to Italy, been deprived by Sulla. Pompey was accord- 
Pompey hastened into Picenum, where he raised ingly elected consul, along with M. Crassus; 
an army of three legions. Although only and on the 81st of December, 71, he entered 
twenty-three years of age, Pompey displayed the city a second time in his triumphal car, a 
great military abilities in opposing the Marian simple eques. Pompey now fonnd it necessary 
generals by whom he was surrounded; and to secure power beyond the control of the 
when he succeeded in joining Sulla in the senate either by force or by the aid of the 
course of the year (88), he was saluted by the opposite party. He chose the latter course as 
latter with the title of Imperator. During the safer than a coup d'ttat, and openly broke with 
remainder of the war in Italy Pompey distin- the aristocracy. ThuB in his consulship! (70) he 
guished himself as one of the moBt successful was regarded as the popular hero. He pro- 
of Sulla’s generals, and when the war in Italy posed and carried a law restoring to the 
was brought to a dose, Sulla sent Pompey tribunes the power of which they had been 
against the Marian party in Sicily and Africa, deprived by Sulla. He also afforded his all- 
Pompey first proceeded to Sioily, of which he powerful aid to the Lex Aurelia, proposed 
easily made himself master (82) : here he put by the praetor L. Aurelius Cotta, by which 
Carbo to death. In 81 Pompey crossed over to the judiceB were to be taken in future from 
Africa, where he defeated Cn. Domitius Aheno- the senatus, equites, and tribuni aerarii, in- 
barbus and the Numidian king Hiazbas, after a stead of from the senators exdusively, as Sulla 
hard-fought battle. On his return to Borne, in had ordained. In carrying both these measures 
the same year, he was received with enthusiasm Pompey was strongly supported by Caesar, 
by the people, and was greeted, by Sulla with with whom he was thus brought into dose 
the surname of Magnus, a name which he bore connexion, and Crassus joined the coalition.— 
ever afterwards, ana handed down to his chil- For the next two years (69 and 68) Pompey 
dren. Pompey, however, not satisfied with this remained in Borne. In 67 the tribune A. 
distinction, sued for a triumph, which Sulla at Gabinius brought forward a bill proposing to 
first refused, but at length, overcome by Pom- confer upon Pompey the command of the war 
pay's importunity, he showed him to have his against the pirates, with extraordinary powers, 
own way. Accordingly Pompey, who had not This bill was opposed by the aristocracy with 
yet held any publio office, and was still a simple the utmost vehemence, but was notwithstand- 
eques, entered Borne in triumph in September, ing carried. [Gabznzps.] The pirates wen at 
81, and before he had completed bis twenty- this time masters of the Mediterranean, and 
fifth year. Pompey continued faithful to the had not only plundered .many cities on file 
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coasts of Greece and Asia, but had even made Pamper received intelligence of the death of 
deeoent« upon Italy itself. As soon as Pompey Mithridates. [Mithbidates VI.] Pompey 
received the command, he began to makenis spent the next winter in Pontns; and after 
preparations for t he war, and completed them settling the affairs of Asia, he returned to Italy 
by the end of the winter. His plans were in 62. He disbanded his army almost immedi- 
formed with great skill and judgment, and were ately after landing at Brunaisinm, and thus 
crowned with complete success. In forty days calmed the apprehension of many who feared 
he cleared the western sea of pirates, and that, at the head of his victorious troops, he 
restored communication between Spain, Africa, would seise upon the supreme power. He did not, 
and Italy. He then followed the main body of however, return to Borne till the following year 
the pirates to their strongholds on the coast of (61), and he entered the city in triumph on the 
Cilicia, and after defeating their fleet, he 80th of September. He had just completed his 
induced a great part of them, by promises of forty-fifth year, and this was the third time that 
pardon, to surrender to him. Many of these he he had enjoyed the honour of a triumph.— With 
settled at Soli, which was henceforward called this triumph the first and most glorious part of 
Pompeiopolis. The second part of the cam- Pompey’s life may be Baid to have ended, 
paign occupied only forty-nine days, and the Hitherto his life had been an almost uninter- 
whole war was brought to a conclusion in the rupted succession of military glory. But now 
course of three months ; so that, to adopt the he was called upon to play a prominent part in 
panegyric of Cicero (pro Leg. Man. 12), ‘ Pompey the civil commotions of the commonwealth, a 
made his preparations for the war at the end of part for which neither his natural talents nor 
the winter, entered upon it at the commence- his previous habitB had in the least fitted him. 
ment of spring, and finished it in the middle of It would seem that, on his return to Borne, 
the summer/ Pompey was employed during Pompey hardly knew what part to take in the 
the remainder of this year and the beginning of politics of the city. He had been appointed to 
the following in visiting the cities of Cilicia and the command against the pirates and Mithri- 
Pamphylia, and providing for the government dates in opposition to the aristocracy, and they 
of the newly-conquered districts. — During his still regarded him with jealousy and distrust, 
absence from Borne, Pompey was appointed to At the same time he wa 3 not disposed to unite 
suooeed Lucullus in the command of the war himself to the popular party, which had risen 
against Mithridates (66). The bill conferring into importance during hiB absence in the 
upon him this command waB proposed by the East, and over which Caesar possessed un- 
tnbune C. Manilius, and was supported by bounded influence. The object, however, 
Cicero in an oration which has come down to which engaged the immediate attention of 
us (pro Lege Manilia). Like the Gabinian Pompey was to obtain from the Benate a ratifi- 
law, it was opposed by the whole weight of cation for all his acts in Asia, and an assign- 
the aristocracy, but was carried triumphantly, ment of lands which he had promised to his 
[Manilius.] The power of Mithridates had veterans. The senate, glad of an opportunity 
been broken by the previous victories of Lucul- to put an affront upon a man whom they botn 
lus, and it was only left to Pompey to bring the feared and hated, resolutely ref used to sanction 
war to a conclusion. On the approach of his measures in Asia. This was the unwisest 
Pompey, Mithridates retreated towards Ar- thing they could have done. If they had 
menia, but he was defeated by the Roman known their real interests, they would have 
general ; and as Tigranes now refused to receive sought to win Pompey over to their side, as a 
him into his dominions, Mithridates resolved to counterpoise to the growing and more dangerous 
plunge into the heart of ColchiB, and from influence of Caesar. But their short-sighted 
thence make his way to his own dominions in policy threw Pompey into Caesar's arms, and 
the Cimmerian Bosporus. Pompey now turned thus sealed the downfall of their party. Caesar 
his arms against Tigranes; but the Armenian promised to obtain for Pompey the ratification 
king submitted to him without a contest, and of his acts ; and Pompey, on his part, agreed to 
was allowed to conclude a peace with the re- support Caesar in all his measures. That they 
public. It was bad policy as well as bad faith might be more Bure of carrying their plans into 
to fix, as he did, the boundary of the Boman execution, Caesar prevailed upon Pompey to 
dominion towards Parthia at Oruros, 200 miles become reconciled to Crassus, with whom he 
E. of the Euphrates, instead of making that was at variance, but who, by his immense 
river the limit; and it led to difficulties with wealth, had great influence at Borne. The 
the Parthians afterwards. In 65 Pompey set three agreed to assist one another against their 
out in pursuit of Mithridates, but he met with common enemies ; and thus was first formed the 
much opposition from the Iberians and Alba- first triumvirate. — This union of the three most 
mans ; and after advancing as far as the river powerful men at Borne crushed the aristocracy 
Phasis (Pas), he resolved to leave these savage for the time. Supported by Pompey and 
districts. [Mithbidates, p. 569.] He accord- Crassus, Caesar was able in his consulship (59) 
ingly retraced his steps, and spent the winter at to carry all his measures. Pompey’s acts in 
Pontus, which he reduced to the form of a Asia were ratified, and Caesar's agrarian law, 
Boman province. In 64 he marched into Syria, which divided the rich Campanian land among 
deposed the king Antiochus Asiaticus, and the poorer citizens, enabled Pompey to fulfil 
made that country also a Boman province. In the promises he made to his veterans. In 
68 he advanoed further south, in order to order to oement their union more closely, 
establish the Boman supremacy in Phoenicia, Caesar gave to Pompey his daughter Julia in 
Coele-Syria, and Palestine. The Jews refused marriage. Next year (58) Caesar went to his 
to submit to him, and shut the gates of Jerusa- province in (Hof, but Pompey remained in 
lem against him; and it was not till after a Borne. While Caesar was gaining glory and 
siege of three months that the city was taken, influence in Gaul, Pompey was gradually losing 
Pompey entered the Holy of Holies, the first the confidence of all parties at Borne. The 
tune that any human being exoept the high- senate hated and feared him; the people bad 
priest had dared to penetrate into thia sacred deserted him for their favourite Clodius; and 
qpok It was during the war in Palestine that he had no other resource left but to strengthen 
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fils connexion with Caesar. Thug he came to 
be regarded as the second man in the state, and 
was obliged to abandon the proud position 
which he had oocupied for so many years. 
According to an arrangement made with 
Caesar, Pompey and Crassus were consuls for 
a second time m 55. Pompey received as his 
provinces the two Spains, Crassus obtained 
Syria, while Caesar’s government was prolonged 
for five years more — namely, from the 1st of 
January, 58, to the end of the year 49. At the 
end of his consulship Pompey did not go in 
person to his provinces, but sent his legates, 
L. Airanius and M. Petreius, to govern the 
Spains, while he himself remained in the 
neighbourhood of the city. His object now 
was to obtain the dictatorship, and to make 
himself the undisputed master of the Roman 
world. Caesar’s increasing power and influence 
had at length made it clear to Pompey that a 
struggle must take place between them sooner 
or later. The death of his wife Julia, in 54, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, broke one link 
which still connected him with Caesar; and 
the fall of Crassus in the following year (58), in 
the Parthian expedition, removed the only 
person who had the least chance of contesting 
the supremacy with them. In order to obtain 
the dictatorship, Pompey secretly encouraged 
the civil discord with which the state was tom 
asunder ; and such frightful scenes of anarchy 
followed the death of Clodius at the beginning 
of 52, that the senate had now no alternative 
but calling in the assistance of Pompey, who 
was accordingly made sole consul in 52, and 
succeeded in restoring order to the state. Soon 
afterwards Pompey became reconciled to the 
aristocracy, and waB now regarded as their ac- 
knowledged head. The history of the civil war 
which followed is related in the Life of Caesar. 
It is only necessary to mention here, that after 
the battle of Pharsalia (48) Pompey sailed to 
Egypt, where he hoped to meet with a favour- 
able reception, since he had been the means of 
restoring to his kingdom the father of the 
young Egyptian monarch. The ministers of 
the latter, however, dreading Caesar’s anger if 
they received Pompey, and likewise Pompey’s 
resentment if they forbade him to land, resolved 
to release themselveB from their difficulties by 
putting him to death. They accordingly sent 
out a small boat, took Pompey on board, and 
rowed for the shore. His wife and friends 
watched him from the ship, anxious to see in 
what manner he would be received by the king, 
who was standing on the edge of the sea with 
his troops ; but just as the boat reached the 
shore, and Pompey was in the act of rising 
from his seat, in order to step on land, he was 
stabbed in the back by Septimius, who had 
formerly been one of his centurions, and was 
now in the service of the Egyptian monarch. 
Pompey was killed on the 29th of September, 
b.c. 48, and had just completed his fifty-eighth 
year. His head was out off, and ms body, 
which was thrown out naked on the shore, was 
buried by his freedman Philippas, who had 
aooompaiiied him from the ship. The head was 
brought to Caesar when he arrived in Egy 
soon afterwards, but he turned away from t 
sight, shed tears at the melancholy death of his 
rival, and put his murderers to death. (Pint. 
F&mfmm ; Strab. pp. 555-560.) Pompey was 
married five times. The names of his wives 


i: (1) Antistia; (2) Aemilia; (8) Mucii , 
(4) Julia; (5) Cornelia.— 11. 0a. Pompeius 
Magnus, elder son of the triumvir by his third 
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wife, Mucia. In the Civil war in 48, he com- 
manded a squadron of the fleet in the Adriatic 
Sea. After his father’s death, he crossed over 
to Africa, and after remaining there a short time, 
he sailed to Spain in 47. In Spain he was 
joined by his brother Sextus and others of his 
party, who had fled from Africa after their defeat 
at Thapsus. Here the two brothers collected 
a powerful army, but were defeated by Caesar 
himself at the battle of Mnnda, fought on the 
17th of March, 55. Cneins escaped from the 
field of battle, but was shortly afterwards 
taken prisoner, and put to death. (Pint. Ant. 
25; Bell. Hiap. 89; Strab. p. 141.) — 12. 8ex. 
Pompeius Magnus, younger son of the trium- 
vir by his third wife, Mucia, was bom 75. After 
the battle of Pharsalia he accompanied his 
father to Egypt, and saw him murdered before 
his eyes. After the battle of Munda and the 
death of his brother, Sextus lived for a time in 
concealment in the country of the Lacetani, 
between the Iberus and the Pyrenees; but 
when Caesar quitted Spain, he collected a body 
of troops, and emerged from his lurking-place. 
In the civil wars which followed Caesar’s 
death the power of SextuB increased. He ob- 
tained a large fleet, became master of the sea, 
and eventually took possession of Sicily. His 
fleet enabled him to stop all the supplies of 
corn which were brought to Rome from Egypt 
and the eastern provinces, and such scarcity 
began to prevail in the city that the triumvirs 
were compelled by the popular discontent to 
make peace with Pompey. This peace was 
concluded at Misenum m 89, but the war was 
renewed in the following year. Octavian made 
great efforts to collect a large and powerful 
fleet, which he placed under the command of 
Agrippa. In 86 Pompey’B fleet was defeated 
off Naulochus, with great loss. Pompey him- 
self fled from Sicily to Lesbos and from Lesbos 
to Asia. Here he was taken prisoner by a body 
of Antony’s troops, and carried to Miletus, 
where he was put to death (85), probably by 
command of Antony, though the latter sought 
to throw the responsibility of the deed upon his 
officers. (Dio Cass. xlv. 9, xlviii. 17, xlix. 11 ; 
App. B. O. ii. 105, iii. 4, v. 144.) 

Pompeius Festui. [Festus.] 

PompSius Trogus. [Justinus.] 

Pomp515n [Pamplona), which name is equiva- 
lent to Pompeiopolis, so called by the Bons of 
Pompey, was the chief town of the Vascones in 
Hispama Tarraconensis, on the road from Asfcu- 
rica to Burdigala (Strab. p. 161 ; Ptol. ii. 6, 67 ; 
Plin. iii. 25). 

Pompilius. PNiima ; Andronicub.] 

PompOnla. 1 . Sister of T. Pomponius Atti- 
ens, was married to Q. Cicero, the brother of 
the orator, B.c. 68. The marriage proved an 
extremely unhappy one. Q. Cicero, after lead- 
ing a miserable life with his wife for almost 
twenty-fonr years, at length divorced her at the 
end of 45 or in the beginning of the following 
year. [Cicero, No. 6.]— 2. Daughter of T. Pom- 
ponius Atticus. She is also called Caecilia (be- 
cause her father was adopted by Q. Caecilras) 
and likewise Attica. She was bom in 51, and 
she was still quite young when she was married 
to M. Vipsamus Agrippa. Her daughter Yip- 
sania Agrippina married Tiberius, the successor 
of Augustus. 

Pomponi&na. [Stoechadbs.] 

Pompdnlus, Sextus, a distinguished Roman 
jurist, who lived under Antoninus Pius and M. 
Aurelius. Some modem writers think that 
there were two jurists of thiB name. The works 


Y* P0MPQNIU8 

of PoafQBiai are frequently quoted In the 


I Atticus. [Atticus.] 

Pompflnlus Bononieniis, the most celebrated 
writer of Fabulae Atellanae, wee a native of Bo- 
nonla (Bologna) in northern Italy, about b.o. 
91IM*6rob. 1 10, 8, vi. 9, 4 ; VelL Pat. ii. 9, 6). 

Pomp5nlus Mela. [Mela.] 

Pomptinae Paludes (n orrivcu Kljirai : Palu- 
di Pontine , in English the Pontine Marshe a), 
the name of a low marshy plain on the coast of 
Latiura between Ciroeii and Terracina, said to 
have been so called after an ancient town 
Pontia, which disappeared at an early period. 
The plain is about thirty miles long, ana from 
seven to eight miles in breadth. The marshes 
axe formed chiefly by the rivers Nymphaeus, 
Ufens, and Amaaenos, and some other small 
streams, which, instead of finding their way into 
the sea, spread over this plain. (Strab. p. 288 ; 
of. Verg. Aen. vii. 801 ; Su. It. viii. 879.) Hence 
the plain is turned into a vast number of 
marshes, the miasmas arising from which are 
exceedingly unhealthy in the summer. At an 
early period, however, they appear not to have 
existed at all, or at any rate to have been con- 
fined to a narrow district. There was a tradi- 
tion that originally there were twenty-three 
towns situated in this plain (Plin. iii. 69). On 
the other hand, Theophrastus states that in his 
time the promontory of Ciroeii, which had been 
an island (henee by some considered the Homeric 
island of Circe), began to be united to the main- 


the period of history ; and the cornfields of the 
Pomptinus ager (Liv. ii. 84, iv. 26, vi. 5, 21) 
were probably never more than the borderland 
of the marshes. There was, however, a suffi- 
ciently sound tract in the marshy plain to 
admit of the construction of the Via Appia in 
812, and no doubt the formation of the canal 
helped to preserve the road. This was a navi- 
gable canal, parallel with the road from Forum 
Appii to Feronia (Hor. Sat . v.). That the 
miurahes had a tendency to spread is dear from 
the not very successful attempts which were 
made to drain them by the consul Cethegus in 
160, by Julius Caesar and by Augustus. (Liv. 
Bp. 46 ; Suet. Jul. 44 ; Pint. Oaea. 68 ; Dio Cass, 
xnv. 5 ; Hor. A. P. 66.) Juvenal mentions the 
marshes as a haunt of highwaymen (iii. 807), 
no doubt, because they were thinly inhabited. 
Subsequently the marshes again spread over 
the whole plain, and the Via Appia entirely dis- 
appeared ; and it was not until the pontificate 
of Pius VL that any serious attempt was made 
to drain them. The works were begun m 1778, 
and the greater part of the marshes was drained ; 
but the plain is still unhealthy in the great 
heats of the summer. 

0* Pomptinus, was praetor b.o. 68, when he 
was employed by Cicero in apprehending the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges. He afterwards 
obtained the province of Gallia Narbonensis, 
and in 61 defeated the Allobroges, who had 
invaded the province. He triumphed in 64, after 
s u in g in vam far this honour for some years. 
(Sail. Oat . 46 ; Dio Cass, xxxvii 47, xxxix. 66.) 

Pu&s y a common name for stations on the 
Bom a n roads at the passage of rivers, some of 
which stations on the more important roads grew 
into villages or towns. L lens Aelius (New- 
Mrifowpou-Tpue), in the K. of Britain^-* P. I 
(Ffineen) in Vmdeiiria, at the passage of I 
4he Imy waa a fortress with a Roman gamson. 
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-S. P. Anreoli (Pontirolo), in Gallia Transpa- 
dana on the road from Bergamum to Medio- 
lanum, derived its name from one of the Thirty 
Tyrants who was defeated and slain by Claudius 
in thi&plaoe (Aur. Viet. Oaee. 88).— 4. P. Campa- 
nils, in Campania between Sinuessa and Urbana 
on the Savo.— 6. P. Xosae (prob. Maastricht) 
in the N. of Gaul (Tao. Hist. iv. 66).— 6, P. 
Saravi (Saarbrilck), on the road from Divo- 
durum (Mete) to Argentoratum (Strasaburg). 

Pontia ( Poned ), a rooky island, about five 
mileB long, off the coast of Latium opposite 
Formiae, which was taken by the Romans from 
the Volscians, and colonised, b.c. 818 (Liv. ix. 
28 ; Strab. p. 288). Under the Romans it was 
used as a place of banishment for state crimi- 
nals (Suet. Tib. 64, Cal. 15). There is a group 
of smaller islands round Pontia, which are some- 
times called Insulae Pontiae (Plin. iii. 82). 

Pontious, an epic poet ana a friend both of 
Ovid and Propertius. He wrote a poem on 
the Theban legendary wars, which Propertius 
praises as being in the Homeric Btyle. (Propert. 


L 7. 1, i. 9, 9 ; Ov. Triat. iv. 10, 47.) 

Pontinui (Ilovrivos), a river and mountain in 
Argolis near Lerna, with a sanctuary of Athene 
Saitis. 

C. Pontius, son of Herennius Pontius, the 
general of the Samnites in B.c. 821, defeated the 
Roman army under the two consuls T. Veturius 
Calvinus and Sp. Poatumius Albinus in one of 
the mountain passes in the neighbourhood of 
Caudium. The survivors, who were completely 
at the mercy of the Samnites, were dismissed 
unhurt by Pontius. They had to surrender 
their arms, and to pass under the yoke ; and as 
the price of their deliverance, the consuls and 
the other commanders swore, in the name of 
the republic, to a humiliating peace. The Ro- 
man state, however, refused to ratify the treaty. 
Nearly thirty years afterwards, Pontius was de- 
feated by Q. Fabius Gurges (292), was taken 
prisoner, and was put to death after the triumph 
of the consul (Liv. ix. l)i 

Pontius AquHa. [Aquila.] 

Pontius PilktUS, was the sixth procurator of 
Judaea, and the successor of Valerius Gratus 
(Tao. Ann. xv. 44). He held the office for ten 
years in the reign of Tiberius, from a.d. 26 to 
86, and it was during his government that 
Christ taught, suffered, and died. By his tyran- 
nical conduct he excited an insurrection at 
Jerusalem, and at a later period commotions in 
Samaria also, which were not put down without 
the loss of life. The Samaritans complained of 
his conduct to Vitellius, the governor of Syria, 
who deprived him of his office, and sent him to 
Borne to answer before the emperor the accusa- 
tions that were brought against him. Eusebius 
states that Pilatus put an end to his own life 
early in the reign of Caligula, worn out by the 
many misfortunes he had experienced (Busch. 
H, E. ii. 7). An old tradition ( 


on a similarity of name) says that he drowned 
himself in the lake on Mi Pilatus near Luoeme, 
having wandered thither from a place of banish- 
ment in Gaul. The early Christian writers 
refer to an official report, made by Pilatus to 
tiie emperor Tiberius, of the condemnation and 
death of Christ. It is very doubtful whether 
this document was genuine; and it is certain 
that tihe Acta of PUate } as they are oalled, which 
are extant in Greek, aa well as his two Lati n 
letters to the emperor, are the productions of a 
'ter age. 

Pontius TalesXaus. I. A Samnite, and com- 
mander of a Samnite army, with which he fought 
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against Sulla. He was defeated by Sulla in a 
hard-fought battle near the Colline gate, b.c. 89. 
He fell m the fight ; his head was out off, and 
earned under the walls of Praeneste, to let the 
younger Marius know that hiB last hope of 
succour was gone. (V ell. Pat. ii. 27.)— 2. Brother 
of the preceding, was shut up in Praeneste with 
the younger Marius, when his brother was de- 
feated by Sulla. After the death of the elder 
Pontius, Marius and Telesinus, finding it im- 
possible to escape from Praeneste, resolved to 
die by one another's hands. Telesinus fell 
first, and Marius put an end to his own life, or 
was slain by his slave. [Marius.] 

Pontus (6 IMvtos), the NE.-most district of 
Asia Minor, along the coast of the Euxine, E. 
of the river Halys, having originally no specific 
name, was spoken of as the country iv n <Wy, 
on the Pontus ( Euxinus), and hence acquired 
the name of Pontus, wnich is first found in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis (v. 6, 16). The term, 
however, was used very indefinitely until the 
settlement of the boundaries of the country as 
a Roman province. Originally it was regarded 
as a part of Cappadocia, but its parts were 
best known by the names of the different tribes 
who dwelt along the coast, and of whom some 
aocount is given by Xenophon, in the Anabasis. 
We learn from the legends of the Argonauts, 
who are represented as visiting this coast, and 
the Amazons, whose abodes are placed about 
the river Thermodon, E. of the Iris, as well as 
from other poetical allusions, that the Greeks 
had some knowledge of these SE. shores of the 
Euxine at a very early period. A great acces- 
sion to such knowledge was made by the 
information gained by Xenophon and his com- 
rades, when they passed through the country 
in their famous retreat and long afterwards 
the Romans became well acquainted with it by 
means of the Mithridatio war, and Pompey's 
subsequent expedition through Pontus into the 
countries at the foot of the CaucaBUB. Tradi- 
tion said that this district was subdued by 
Ninus (Diod. ii. 2). It was under the rule of 
the Persian kings after Cyrus the Great (Hdt. 
iii. 94, vii. 77). Its subsequent name, Pontus, 
first acquired a political rather than a terri- 
torial importance, through the foundation of a 
new kingdom in it, about the beginning of the 
fourth century b.c., by Ariobabzanes I. The 
history of the gradual growth of this kingdom 
until, under Mithridates VI., it threatened the 
Roman empire in Asia, is given under the names 
of its kings, of whom the following is the list : — 
(1) Ariobabzanes I., exact date unknown ; (2) 
Mithridates I., to b.c. 868; (8) Ariobab- 
zanes II., 868*887 ; (4) Mithridates IL, 
887-802 ; (6) Mithridates HI., 802-266 ; (6) 
Ariobabzanes HI., 266-240? (7) Mithri- 
dates IV., 240*190? (8) Pharnaces I., 100- 
166? (9) Mithridates V. Euergetes, 166- 
120? (10) Mithridates VI. Eupatob, 120* 
68; (11) _Pharnaceb IL, 68-47. After the 


Phamaot j, the reduced kingdom re- 
tained a nominal existence under his son 
Darius, who was made king by Antony in b.c. 
89, but was soon deposed; and under Pole- 
wm L and Polbxon IL, till about a.d. 62, 
when the country was constituted by Nero a 
Roman province (Suet. Ner. 18; Eutrop. vii. 
14). Of this province the W. boundary was the 
river Halys, wnich divided it from Paphlagonia ; 
the furthest E. limit was the Isis (a small river 
not far S. of the Phasis), which separated it 
tan Colchis ; on the S. it was divided from 
Galatia, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor by 
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the great chain of the Paryadres and by its 
branches. It was divided into the three dis- 
tricts of Pontus Galaticus, in the W., border- 
ing on Galatia, P. Polsmomaous in the centre, 
so called from its capital Polehonium, and P. 
Cappadooius in the E. bordering on Cappadocia 
(Armenia Minor). In the new division of the 
provinces under Constantine, these three dis- 
tricts were reduced to two : Helenopontus in 
the W., so called in honour of the emperor's 
mother, Helena, and Pontus Polemoniaeus in 
the E. The country was also divided into 
smaller districts, named from the towns they 
surrounded and the tribes who peopled them. 
Pontus was a mountainous country : wild and 
barren in the E., where the great chains 
approach the Euxine; but in the W. watered 
by the great rivers Halys and Iris and their 
tributanes, the valleys of which, as well aB the 
land along the coast, are extremely fertile. Be- 
sides corn and olives, it was famous for its fruit 
trees, and some of the best of our common 
fruits are said to have been brought to Europe 
from this quarter : for example, tne cherry (see 
Cerasus). The sides of the mountains were 
covered with fine timber, and their lower slopes 
with box and other shrubs. The E. part was 
rich in minerals, and contained the celebrated 
iron mines of the Chalybes. (Strab. pp. 546, 
549 ; Theophrast. H.P. iv. 5, viii. 4, ix. 16, xix. 
17; Xen. An. iv. 8, 16.) Pontus was peopled 
by numerous tribes, belonging probably to very 
different races, though the Semitio (Syro- 
Arabian) race appears to have been the prevail- 
ing one, and henoe the inhabitants were included 
under the general name of Leucosyri. [The 
chief of these peoples are spoken of in separate 
articles.] 

Pontus Euxlnus, or simply Pontus (6 TlSvros , 
IlSyros E0|f ivos : rb Uovrutbv lUhayos, Mare 
Euxlnum : the Black Sea, Turk. Kara Denis, 
Grk. Maurethalassa , Russ. Toheriago More 
or C same- More, all names of the same mean- 
ing, and supposed to have originated from the 
terror with which it was at first regarded by 
the Turkish mariners, as the first wide expanse 
of sea with which they became.acquainted), the 
great inland sea enclosed by Asia Minor on the 
S., Colchis on the E., Sarmatia on the N., and 
Dacia and Thraoia on the W., and having 
no other outlet than the narrow Bosporus 
Thracius in the SW. comer. It lies between 
28° and 41° 80' E. long., and between 41° and 
46° 40' N. lat., its length being about 700 mileB, 
and its breadth varying from 400 to 160. Its 
surface contains more than 180,000 square 
miles. It receives the drainage of an immense 
extent of country in Europe and in Asia, but 
much the greater portion of its waters flows 
from the former continent by the following 
rivers : the later or Danubius (Danube), whose 
basin contains the greater part of central 
Europe ; the Tyras or Danastris (Dniester), 
Hypanis or Bogus (Boug ), Borysthenes (Dnie- 
per), and Tanais (Don), which drain the im- 
mense plains of S. Russia, and flow into the N. 
side of the Euxine, the last ot them* (t.e. the 
Tanais) through the Palus Maeotis (Rea of 
Asov ). The spaoe thus drained is calculated at 
above 860,000 square miles, or nearly one-fifth 
of the whole surface of Europe. In Asia, the 
basin of the Euxine contains, first, the trian- 

e piece of Sarmatia Asiatica between the 
ts on the N. y the Caucasus on the S., and 
on the E. the Hippid M., which form the water- 
shed dividing the tributaries of the Euxine 
freon those of the. Caspian: the waters of this 
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spaoe flow into the Tanals and the Pains 
Maeotis, and the largest of them is the Hypanis 
or Vatdanes (Kuban), which comes down to the 
Pains Maeotis and the Enzine at their junction, 
and divides its waters between them ; next we 
have the narrow strip of land between the 
CauoasUB and the NE. coast of the sea ; then, 
on the E., Colchis, hemmed in between the 
Caucasus and Moschici M., and watered by the 
Phasis ; and lastly, on the S., the whole of that 
part of Asia Minor which lies between the 
Paryadres and Antitaurus on the E. and SE., 
the Taurus on the S., and the highlands of 
Phrygia on the W., the chief rivers of this 
portion being the Iris (Yeshil Irmak), the Halve 
(Kuril Irmak), and the Sangarius (Sakariyeh). 
The whole of the Asiatic basin of the Euxine 
is estimated at 100,000 square miles. As might 
be expected from this vast influx of fresh water, 
the water is much less salt than that of the 
ocean. A curious prediction was founded upon 
this great influx by Polybius (iv. 89-48) — that 
the Euxine would in time become choked up 
and converted into dry land by the deposits of 
all these rivers (cf. Strab. pp. 49, 60). The 

S sat bank of which he Bpeaks as being one 
y's sail off the mouths of the Danube, is not 
mentioned by other writers and has no exist- 
ence now. The waters which the Euxine 
receives from the rivers that flow directly into 
it, and also from the Palus Maeotis (Sea of 
Azov) through the Bosporus Cimmerius (Straits 
of Kaffa or Yenikaleh ), find their exit at the 
SW. comer, through the Bosporus Thracius 
(i Channel of Constantinople ), into the Pro- 
pontis (Sea of Marmara), and thence in a 
ionstant rapid current through the Helles- I 
pontui ( Straits of Qallipoli or Dardanelles ) ! 
into the Aegeum Mare (Archipelago). — The 
Argonautic and other legends Bhow that the 
Greeks had some acquaintance with this sea at 
a very early period. It is said that they at first * 
called it*A twos (i inhospitable ), from the Bavage ' 
character of the peoples on its coaBt, and from 1 
the supposed terrors of its navigation, and 
that afterwards, on their lavourite principle of 
euphemism, (i.e. abstaining from words of evil 
omen), they changed its name to E6gei/os, Ion. 
E6(cirof (hospitable) (Ov. Trist. iv. 4, 56; 
cf. Scymn. 784 ; Strab. p. 398 ; Mel. i. 19, 6 ; 
Plin. vi. 1.) The Greeks of Asia Minor, espe- . 
dally the people of Miletus, founded many ' 
colonies and commercial emporiums on its 
shores, and as early as the Persian wars we 
find Athens carrying on a regular trade with 
these settlements in the com grown in the 
great plains on its N. side (the Ukraine) and in 
the Chersonesus Taurica (Crimea), which have 
ever since supplied W. Europe with large quan- 
tities of grain. The history of the settlements 
themselves will be found under their several 
names. The Romans had a pretty accurate 
knowledge of the sea. An account of its 
coasts exists in Greek, entitled Periplus Maris 
Buximi, ascribed to Arrian, who lived in the 
reign of Hadrian. [Absianus.] 

Popilllus laenas. [Laenas/J 
Popliedla. [Public ola.] 

Poppaea Sabina. [Sabina.] 

Foppaeus fiabinus. [Sabinus.] 

Pdpuldnla, or -lum (Populoniensis : Populo - 
nia), an ancient town of Etruria, situated on a 
lofty hill, sinking abruptly to the sea, and form- 
ing a peninsula. According to one tradition it 
was founded by the Corsicans ; but according 
io another it was a colony from Volaterrae, or 
was taken from the Corsicans by the Volater- 
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rani. (Strab. p. 328 ; Verg. Am. x. 174 ; Berv. 
ad loo.) It was not one of the twelve Etruscan 
oities, and was never a place of political im- 
portance ; but it carried on an extensive com- 
merce, and was the principal seaport of Etruria. 
Part of its trade was in iron obtained from the 
opposite island of Ilva (Liv. xxviii. 45). It was 
destroyed by Sulla in the civil wars, and was 
almost in ruins in the time of Strabo, but is 
mentioned as an existing town by Pliny (iii. 50). 



Coin of Fopulonia In Etrorl* (early In 6th eent. B.fl.L 
Obv., Gorgon' a heed ; rev., plain. 

There are still remains of the walls of the 
ancient Populonia, showing that the city was 
only about It mile in circumference. 

Portia. 1. Sister of Cato Uticensis, married 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul B.c. 54, who 
was slain in the battle of Pharaalia. She died 
in 46. (Plut. Cat . i. 41 ; Cic. ad Att. ix. 8, xiii. 
87, 48.)-—2. Daughter of Cato Uticensis by his 
first wife, Atilia. She was married first to M. 
Bibulus, consul 59, to whom she bore three 
children. Bibulus died in 48; and in 45 she 
married M. Brutus, the assassin of Julius Caesar. 
She inherited all her father’s republican prin- 
ciples, and likewise his courage and firmness 
of will. She induced her husband on the night 
before the 15tli of March to disclose to her the 
conspiracy against Caesar’s life, and she is re- 
ported to have wounded herself in the thigh in 
order to show that she had a courageous soul 
and could be trusted with the secret. (Plut. 
Cat. 25, 78, Brut. 2, 18, 15, 28 ; App. B. C. iv. 
186 ; Dio Cass. xliv. 18.) She put an end to her 
own life after the death of Brutus, in 42. The 
common tale was, that her friends, suspecting 
her design, had taken all weapons out of her 
way, and that she therefore destroyed herself 
by swallowing live coals. (Plut. Brut. 68; 
Mart i. 48 ; Dio Cass, xlvii. 49 ; Val. Max. iv. 
6, 5.) The real fact may have been that she 
suffocated herself by the vapour of a charcoal 
fire, which we know was a frequent means of 
Belf-destruction among the Homans. 

Porcifera (Polcevera), a river of Liguria, 
about two miles W. of Genoa (Plin. iii. 48). 
Porolui Cato. [Cato.] 

Portius Feitus. [Febtub.] 

Porcius Latro. [Latbo.] 

Poreius Liolnus. [Licinub.] 

PordoselSne or Poroseltae (tlopbomh'hvn, 
Uopo<rt\4\vn), the largest of the group of islands 
called Hecatonnesi, which lie between Lesbos 
and the coast of Asia Minor (Strab. p. 618; 
Ptol. v. 2, 5 ; Plin. v. 187). 

Porphyrlo, Pompdnlus , one of the most valu- 
able among the ancient commentators on Ho- 
race. He lived after Foetus and Aero, probably 
in the third or fourth century aj>.— Ed. by 
Meyer, Leips. 1874. 

Porphjfrion (n opQvplmv), one of the giants 
who fought against the gods. When he at- 
tempted to offer violence to Hera, or to throw 
the island of Delos against the gods, Zeus 
hurled a thunderbolt at him, ana Heracles 
completed his destruction with his arrows. 
[Gxoantbs.] 
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Porphjhis (Hopfvpls), an earlier name of the 
of Nibybub. 

Porphyrltes Hons (n ofxpvplnjs : Qebel 
Bokhan)^ a range of mo unt ains on the W. shore 
of the Bed Sea opposite the most southerly 
part of Arabia (Ptol. iv. 5. 27) 

Porphyrlus (n op<pvptos), usually called Por- 
phyry, the celebrated antagonist of Christianity, 
was a Greek philosopher of the Neo-Platonic 
sohool. He was bom a.d. 288 either in Batanea 
in Palestine or at Tyre. His original name was 
Malchua , the Greek form of the Syro-Phoenician 
Melech , a word which signified king. The 
name Porphyrins (in allusion to the usual 
colour of royal robes) was subsequently devised 
for him by his preceptor Longinus. After 
studying under Origen at Caesarea, and under 
Apollonius and Longinus at Athens, he settled 
at Borne in his thirtieth year, and there be- 
came a diligent disciple of Plotinus, who en- 
trusted him with the task of correcting aud 
arranging his writings. [Plotinus.] After re- 
maining in Borne six years, Porphyry, for the 
sake of his health, took a voyage to Sicily, where 
he lived for some time. It was during his resi- 
dence in Sicily that he wrote his treatise against 
the Christian religion, in fifteen books. After- 
wards he returned to Borne, where he continued 
to teach until his death, which took place about 
805 or 806. Late in life he married Marcella, 
the widow of one of hiB friends, and the mother 
of seven children, with the view, as he avowed, 
of superintending their education. As a writer 
Porphyry deserves considerable praise. His 
style is clear, and his learning was most exten- 
sive. His most celebrated work was his treatise 
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with Borne, since 800 noble youths had sworn 
to take the life of the king, and he was the first 
upon whom the lot had fallen. Porsenna there- 
upon made peace with the Homans, and with- 
drew his troops from the Janiculum after 
receiving twenty hostages from the Homans. 
Such was the tale by which Boman vanity con- 
cealed one of the earliest and greatest disasters 
of the city. (Liv. ii. 9-15; Pint. Popl. 16; 
Dionys. v. 21.) The real fact is, that this war 
was an invasion by the Etruscan king for 
purposes of conquest, not from any desire to re- 
store the Tarqums : otherwise their restoration 
would have been a condition of the treaty. 
This part of the story appears to be an episode 
introduced to glorify the establishment of the 
republic, and possibly the real wars of Porsenna 
may have been at a different period. But 
whenever the war occurred, Borne was com- 
pletely conquered by PorBenna. This is ex- 
pressly stated by TacituB {Hist. iii. 72), and is 
confirmed by other writers. DionyBiuB* states 
(v. 84) that the Boman s acknowledged the 
supremacy of Porsenna by Bending him a 
sceptre, a royal robe, and an ivory chair. Pliny 
tells us (xxxiv. 189) that so thorough was the 
subjection of the Homans that they were ex- 
pressly prohibited from using iron for any other 
purpose but agriculture. The Homans, how- 
ever did not long remain subject to the Etrus- 
cans. After the conquest of Home, Aruns, the 
son of Porsenna, proceeded to attack Aricia. 
but was defeated before the city by the united 
against the Christian religion ; but of itB nature | forces of the Latin cities, assisted by the Greeks 
and meritB we are not able to judge, as it has 1 of Cumae (Liv. ii. 15 ; Dionys. v. 86, vii. 2-11). 
not come down to us : it was destroyed by , The Etruscans appear, in consequence, to have 
order of the emperor Theodosius. Among . been confined to their own territory on the 
hiB extant works his Life of Pythagoras and | right bank of the Tiber, and the Homans to 
Life of Plotinus are the best known. | have availed themselves of the opportunity to 

PorphyrluB, Publilius Optati&nuf , a Boman ! recover their independence. — The tomb of Por- 
poet of small merit, who lived in the age of , senna at Clusium, of great size and magnifi- 
Constantine the Great. He was praefectus , J 1 ™ 1 ’ 

urbi in 829 and 883. His verses are in the 


highest degree artificial, many of them puzzles 
in the acrostic and other forms rather than 
poetry. He was brought into notice by a 
Panegyric upon Constantine. — Ed. by L. Muller, 
Leips. 1877, and partly in Wemsdorf, Poet. 
Lot, Min. 

Porsenna or Porsena,* Lars, king of the 
Etruscan town of Clusium, marched against 
Borne at the head of a vast army, in order to 
restore Tarquinius Superbus to the throne. 
He took possession of the hill Janiculum, and 
would have entered the city by the bridge which 
connected Borne with the Janiculum, had it not 
been for the superhuman proweBB of Horatius 
Codes, who kept the whole Etruscan army at 
bay, while his comrades broke down the bridge 
behind him. [Cocleb.] The Etruscans pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to the city, which soon began 
to suffer from famine. Thereupon a young 
Boman, named C. Mucius, resolved to deliver 
his oountry by murdering the invading king. 
He accordingly went over to the Etruscan 

S hut, ignorant of the person of Porsenna, 
the royal secretary instead. Seized, and 
threatened with torture, he thrust his right 
hand into the fire on the altar, and there let it 
bum, to show how little he heeded pain. Asto- 


* The quantity of the penultimate is variable. 
Is short in Horaoe and MartiAl, but long in Vii 
gpor. Sped. xvi. 4, Mart xiv- 98; Verg. dsn. v 
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, cence, is described by Pliny (xxxvi. 91), and 
remains of it have been discovered at Chiusi. 

| [Clusium; Diet, of Ant. art. Labyrinthus.'] 

I Porthaon (nopBdav), son of Agenor and Epi- 
1 caste, was lung of Pleuron and Calydon in 
Aetolia, and married to Euryte, by whom he 
became the father of Oeneus, Agnus, Alcathous, 
Melos, Leucopeus, and Sterope. [Oeneus.1 
Porthmus (n6pBuos : Porto Bufalo ), a har- 
bour in Euboea, belonging to Eretria, opposite 
to Oropus (Dem. Phil. iii. p. 119, de Cor. p. 
248 ; Plin. iv. 64). 

PortfLnus or Portumnus, originally the god 
of portae and portus, i.e. of doom, gates and 
harbours (as being the river or maritime 
entrances (Paul. p. 56). He was thus at first 
identical with Janus, and, like him, represented 
with a key in his hand [Janus, p. 457, a] : but 
gradually the harbour-god was distinguished 
from the god of gates, and Portunus received a 
separate worship as the protecting deity who 
guarded the harbour and was invoked to p ant 
a safe return to the haven. (Cio. N. D . ii. 26, 
56; Verg. Am. v. 241.) When Greek mytho- 
logy influenced that of the Homans, Portunus 
be c a me identified with the Greek sea-god 
Palaemon or Melioertes [Palaemon], and 
sometimes with Neptunus. Portunus had a 
temple on the Tiber near the Pons Aemilius, 
and another near Ostia, whence he was con- 
nected with the river god Tiberinns ; but it is 
probably a mistake to say that he was identi- 
fied with Tiberinus. The two names appear aa 


no POE TO POSEIDON 

distinct in tins sunn calendar of festivals. The even dismissed them with threats. Poseidon 
festival of the Portunalia at which Portnnus in consequence sent a sea monster, whioh was 
was worshipped took place on the 17th of on the point of devonringLaomedon's daughter 
August. [D»cf. of Ant. s.v.] when it was killed by Heracles, and he con- 

Perns (Unpot) king of the Indian provinces tinned to bear an implacable hatred against 
E. of the riser Hydaspes, offered a formidable the Trojans. [Hesione.J He sided with the 
resistance to Alexander when the latter Greeks in the war against Troy, sometimes 
attempted to cross this river b.c. 827. The witnessing the contests from the heights of 
battle whioh he fought with Alexander was one Thraoe, and sometimes interfering in person, 
of the most severely contested whioh occurred asssuming the appearance of a mortal hero and 
during the whole of Alexander’s campaigns, enoonragwg the Greeks, while Zeus favoured 
Porns displayed great personal courage in the the Trojans (II. xiii. 12, 44, xiv. 186). In the 
battle, ana when brougnt before the conqueror, Odyssey, Poseidon is hostile to Odysseus, 
he proudly demanded to be treated in a manner whom be prevents from returning home be- 
worthy of a king. This magnanimity at once cause be had blinded Polyphemus, a son of 
conciliated the favour of Alexander, who not Poseidon by the nymph Thoosa (Od. i. 20, v. 
only restored to him his dominions, but in- 286, 866, xi. 101 ; Ov. Triet. i. 2, 9).— Being the 
creased them by large accessions of territory, ruler of the sea, he is described as gathering 
From this time Porns became firmly attached olouds and calling forth storms, but at the same 
to his generous conqueror, whom he acoom- time he has it in his power to grant a successful 
panied to the Hyphasis. In 821 Porns was voyage and save those who are in danger ; and 
treacherously put to death by Eudemus, who all other marine divinities are subject to him. 
commanded the Macedonian troops in the As the sea surrounds and holds the earth, 
adjacent province. We are told that Porns be himself is described as the god who holds 
was a man of gigantic stature— not less than the earth Ncufjoyos), and who has it in his 
five cubits in height— distinguished for personal power to snake the earth *Evvo<rlyaios t tvoat- 
strength and prowess in war. (Arrian, v. 18 ; y Ovv, Kiyrjr^p 7 as, rivdarup 7010s, so that 
Pint. Alex. 60; Curt. viii. 14.) Hades feared lest he should tear up its founda- 

Poseidon (ncxmS&v), called HeptfLnus by tion and reveal the depths below (II. xx. 57). 
the Romans, was the god of the Bea. (In so far In this belief it is possible also that there may 
as he was distinguished from OceanuB, his rule have been some perception of the fact that 
referred to the Mediterranean: otherwise it earthquakes are more frequent and violent near 
was generally over all seas.) His name is the sea-coast.— Among the many local stories 
connected with irSros, w6vros and w orafits, of Poseidon the most famous is the legend of 
according to which he is the god of the flowing the naming of Athens. It is said that when 
waters, whether of land or sea : hence his Poseidon and Athene disputed as to which of 
epithet <pvr&\fuos, as nourisher of plants. Ac- them should give the name to the capital of 
cording to the genealogy recognised by the Attica, the gods decided that it should reeeive 
earliest Greek poets, he was a son of Cronos its name from the deity who should bestow 
and Rhea (whence he is called Oroniue, and by upon man the most useful gift. Poseidon then 
Latin poets Saturnine). He was accordingly a created the horse, and Athene called forth the 
brother of Zeus, Hades, Hera, Hestia and olive tree ; in consequence of which the honour 
Demeter, and it was determined by lot that was conferred upon the goddeBs. (Hdt. viii 
he should rule over the sea. (II. xv. 187-191 ; 66 ; Apollod. iii. 14 ; Serv. ad Oeorg. i. 12.) It 
Hes. Th. 458, 464.) Like ms brothers and should be noticed as regards this story that 
Bisters, he was, after his birth, swallowed by his Poseidon is really Erechtheus, the local deity 
father Cronos, but thrown up again (Apollod. i. of Athens who has been transformed into a 
1, 6, i. 2, 1). According to the story given by hero. The myth probably expresses the fact 
Pausanias (viii. 8, 2), he was concealed by that Poseidon, or Poseidon-Erechtheus, was 
Rhea, after his birth, among a flock of lambs, worshipped by the old Ionian (or so-called 
and his mother pretended to have given birth Pelasgian) inhabitants of Attica, and after the 
to a young horse, which she gave to Cronos to later immigration occupied a subordinate place 
devour. In the Homeric poems Poseidon is in the festivals of the oity. At Colonus the 
described as equal to Zeus in dignity, hut less worship of Athene was united with the (prob- 
powerful. He resents the attempts of Zeus to ably) older worship of notrci&wj' 0 lmriot . — The 
intimidate him ; he even threatens his mightier following legends also respecting Poseidon 
brother, and once conspired with Hera and deserve to be mentioned. In conjunction with 
Athene to put him into chains ; hut on other Zeus he fought against Cronos ana the Titans ; 
occasions we find him submissive to Zeus. (II. and in the contest with the Giants he pursued 
i. 609, viii. 210, xv. 165-190, 209-212 ; Od. xiii. Polyhotes across the sea as fax as Cos, and 
148.) The palace of Poseidon was in the depth there killed him by throwing the island upon 
of the sea near Aegae in Achaia, where he kept him (Apollod. i. 6, 2 ; Pans. i. 2, 4). He further 
his horses with brazen hoofs and golden manes crushed the Centaurs, when they were pursued 
(IL xiii. 21 ; Od. y. 881). With these horses he by Heraeles, under a mountain in Leuoosia, the 
anyes m a ohanot over the waves of the sea, island of the Sirens (Apollod. ii. 5, 4). He 
which become smooth as he approaches, and sued together with Zeus for the hand of Thetis; 
the monsters of the deep recognise him and but he withdrew when Themis prophesied that 
play around his chariot (II. xiii. 27 ; Verg. the son of Thetis would be greater than his 
Aen. v. 8175 Ap. Rh. iii 1240). Although he father (Apollod. iii. 18, 5; Tests, ad Lvc. 178). 
generally dwelt in the sea, still he also appears At the request of Minos, king of Crete, Poseidon 
m Olympus in the assembly of the gods (U. caused a hull to rise from the sea, whioh the 
«. IB). — Poseidon in conjunction with Apollo king promised to sacrifice; but when Minos 
is said to have built the walls of Troy for treacherously concealed the a-mmig a 

L a ome don, whence Troy is called Neptunia herd of oxen, the god punished Minos by 
Pergama (II. viL 452 ; Enr. Andr. 1014 ; Ov. causing his wife Fasiphae to fall in love witn 
tfset. i. 525). Laomedon refused to give these the hull (Apollod. iii. 1, 8).— Poseidon was 
gods the reward which had been stipulated, and I married to Amphitrite, by whom he had three 




children, Triton, Rhode, and Renthericyme ; 
hot he had also a vast number of children by 
other divinities and by mortal women [see 
especially Demeteb ; Tybo]. It is, no doubt, 
because the sea is rough and stormy that 
many of the children of Poseidon are described 
as rough and passionate, or even savage and 
gigantic [see Amyous, Antaeus, Busnun, 
Cebcyon, Cycnus, Pbocbustes, Scibon.] — 
Poseidon seems to have been worshipped 
originally by the oldest branches of the Ionic 
race in especial. It is possible that when they 
were an inland people mainly he was the god. 
of running streams and wells, and that as they 
occupied more and more sea-coast towns his 
worship took particularly the form, which 
eventually everywhere prevailed, appropriate 
to the god of the sea. In Thessaly, a well- 
watered country, without many sea-ports, his 
character was rather that of a god of nvers, who 
was therefore a lover of nymphs ; and, as the 
Thessalians were in early times an equestrian 
people, it naturally happened that Poseidon was 
aooepted by them as the god of horses; and 
other circumstances also may have contributed 
to this — the impression of the horses’ hoofs 
trampling round the sacred streams and springs, 
which led also to the stories of Hippocrene 
[Pegasus] ; and perhaps also the idea of horses 
shaking the earth in their gallop. This is a 
more likely origin of his being regarded as the 
god of horses than the comparison of crested 
waves with horses. In this aspect he waB II. 
Tinrios, or tmrios &vaf: he was honoured in 
chariot races, as at the Isthmian games, and the 
giver of famous horses (II. xxiii. 277 ; Pind. 01. 
1 . 40, Pyth. vi. 48 ; Eur. Phoen. 1707 ; Soph. 
O. O. 712; Pans. i. 80, 4, vi. 20, 8, viii. 26, 6). 
The worship of Poseidon was specially notice- 
able in Thessaly, of which country he was 
indeed the national god, and it belonged, no 
doubt, to the early inhabitants, the so-called 
Pelasgian races. Poseidon, as their traditions 
recorded, not only gave them their rivers and 
their horses, but he made their land, by cleaving 
the way through Tempo for the waters to 
escape. (Hence his epithet mrpauos: Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 188.) Thence it had spread to 
.Boeotia, and was probably supreme there 
before it was superseded by the worship of 
Apollo and of Dionysus. In Attica, as has been 
seen, it was established at a very early time, 
and in the Peloponnesus also, which is said to 
have been an ohairfipiov Tlotrutwvos in pre- 
Dorian times (Diod. xv. 49), it held an im- 
portant place. It may have been brought 
thither by the old Ionian settlers from Asia — 
to which country it was again brought back to 
be oelebrated in the great Panionian festival 
— or it may have been planted in various 
centres of the Peloponnesus by races coming 
southwards from Thessaly : for instance, from 
the race of Pelias and Neleus may have arisen 
the worship of Poseidon at Pylos (Od. iii. 6) ; 
from the Lapithae that in Attica. The most 
famous seats of this worship in the Pelopon- 
nesus were Aegae and Helice in Aohaia (IZ. 
viii. 608 ; Hdt. i. 146 ; Pans. vii. 26, 7), and it is 
remarkable that Helice was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 878 b.o. (Strab. p. 884 ) : possibly 
it had a reputation for earthquakes in earlier 
times; at Onchestus (Pans. ix. 26, 6); at 
Calausia and at other cities whioh united m the 
Isthmian games; especially also at Taenarum 
and Malea (Ap. Rh. rii. 1240) the promontories 
of Lacedaemon, whenoe probably is was carried 
to Tarentum (Hor, Od. i, 28, 29), having been 


adopted by the Dorians from their pr edece s so rs. 

g or the worship of Poseidon at »e« 

iechtheum.]— The attribute of Poseidon, 
whioh distinguishes him, also in works of art, 
was especially the trident (Od. v. 291 ; Apollod. 
i. 2, 1), with which his varions works of power 
are done, the rocks are cleft, the horse or the 
spring of water is produced from the earth, and 
the depths of the sea are stirred. It is gener- 
ally held that the form of his trident was 
merely adopted from the three-pronged weapon 
with which the fisher struck the tunny — and 
thiB seems to be the idea of Aeschylus when he 
calls the trident of Poseidon lx0v$4\os (Sept. 
128) : on the other hand, a recent writer has 
brought arguments to show that it was a 
development of the sceptre, headed by a lotus 
or fleur-de-lys, such as was commonly painted 
on vases as an emblem of power for Zeus, Hades 
on Poseidon. The bull was also an attribute, 
symbolising the roar of the stormy sea, whence 
Poseidon had the epithet ra&pios or ratpcios 
(that the hunting of the bull was the sport in 
early times of the Thessalians may also have had 
something to do with this connexion) ; bulls were 
sacrificed to him (Od. iii. 1), and the ministers 
of his sacrifices at Ephesus were called ravpoi 
(Athen. p. 246). On the other hand, the dolphin 
belonged to him as the symbol of his power to 
calm the sea (Ael. 

H. A. xii. 46). In 
art he never ap- 


pears enthroned, 
but usually as a 
standing figure 
with the trident: 
sometimes he iB 
fully clothed : 
sometimes he is 
naked : in the coin 
of Paestum [see 
p. 641], as in the 
medal engraved 
here, he is naked 
except for a cloak 
thrown over his 
arm, and on the re- 
verse the attribute Pawidon. (From a modal of 
of the bull also Demotriuo Poliorceteo.) 
appears. In the 

colossal statue of Poseidon in the Lateran 
Museum the god is standing, naked, with the 
trident in his left hand and a rudder in his 
right, one foot is resting on a ship joined to 
which is a dolphin’s head. All these are 
common attributes, as maybe gathered from 
coins (see coin 


a 


graved here) ; 
but in this sta- 




but in this sta- 
tue most of 
them appear to / © 
be restorations. 

The typioal 
head of Posei- 
don resembles 
that of Zeus, 
but has less of \*SS 
repose in it 
The contest be- 
tween Posei- 
don and Athene PoMldon (Noptune). (Coin of Hadrian, 
was the subject 

of the sculptures on the W. pediment of the 
Parthenon, and probably that treatment of it 
is illustrated by the painting on a vase found 
at Kertoh which is now at St. Petersburg. 
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Mddijjpilfl (noovlfararw, tlovtoimtos). 1. 
An Ath enia n oomio poet of the New Comedy, 
wee a native of Cassandrea in Macedonia. He 
was reckoned one of the six most celebrated 
poets of the New Comedy. In time, he was 
the last of all the poets of the New Comedy. 
Among his plays was one entitled A fovuoi, 
which was possibly the original of the Men- 
aeohmi of Plautus. He began to exhibit dramas 
in the third year after the death of Menander— 
that is, in b.c. 289. (Fragments in Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Chr.) — 2. An epigrammatic poet of the 
Alexandrian period. His epigrams formed a 
part of the Garland of Meleager , and twenty- 
two of them are preserved in the Greek Antho- 


logy. 
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(UofffiBiov), the name of several 
promontories sacred to Poseidon. 1. {Punts 
della Lioosa), in Lucania, opposite the island 
Leucosis, the S. point of the gulf of Paestum 
(Strab. p. 252).— 2. In Epirus, opposite the 
NE. point of Corcyra (Ptol. iii. 14, 4; Strab. p. 
824).— 8. (C. Stavro8), in Thessaly, forming 
the W. point of the Sinus Pagasaeus. It iB the 
promontory which Livy (xxxi. 46) calls Zela- 
sium. (Strab. p. 880, 82 ; Ptol. iii. 18, 17.)— 4. 
(C. Helene ), the SW. point of Chios (Strab. p. 
644).— 6. ( Marmaraa ), on the SW. coast of 
Caria, between Miletus and the IassiuB Sinus, 
with a town of the Bame name upon it (Strab. 
pp. 688, 651 ; Plin. v. 112).— 6. On the W. 
coast of Arabia, with an altar dedicated to 
Poseidon by Ariston, whom Ptolemy had sent 
to explore the Arabian gulf (Diod. iii. 42; 
Strab. p. 776). — 7. (Posse da), a seaport town in 
Syria, in the district Cassiotis (Strab. p. 751 ; 

Foslddnla. [Paestum.] 

Pftslddnium or Posidium (Ilotmteyiov : O. 
Pouidhi ), a promontory on the SW. coast of 
the peninsula Pallene in Macedonia, not far 
from Mende (Thuc. iv. 129 ; Liv. xliv. 11). 

Pdalddnlus (noceiS^yios), a distinguished 
Stoic philosopher, was a native of Apamea in 
Syria. The date of his birth is not known with 
any exactness, but it may be placed about b.c. 
185. He studied at Athens under Panaetius, 
after whose death (112) Posidonius set out on 
his travels. After visiting most of the coun- 
tries on the coast of the Mediterranean, he 
fixed his abode at Rhodes, where he became 
the president of the Stoic school. He also took 
a prominent part in the political affairs of 
Rhodes, and was sent as ambassador to Borne 
in 86. Cioero, when he visited Rhodes, received 
instruction from Posidonius (Cic. Tusc. ii. 25, 
N. D. i. 8, Fin. i. 2, ad Att. ii. 1 ; Plut. Cic. 4). 
Pompey also had a great admiration for Posi- 
donius, and visited him twice, in 67 and 62 
(Pint. Pomp. 42). To the occasion of his first 
visit probably belongB the story that Posidonius, 
to prevent the disappointment of his distin- 
guished visitor, though severely afflicted with 
we gout, held a long discourse on the topic that 
pain is not an evil. In 51 Posidonius removed 
to Borne, and appears to have died soon after, 
at the sge of eighty-four. Posidonius was a 
man of extensive and varied acquirements in 
almost all departments of human knowledge. 
Cioero thought so highly of his powers that ne 
requested him to write an acoount of his con- 
sulship. As a physical investigator he was 
greatly superior to the Stoics generally, attach- 
ing himself in this respect rather to Aristotle. 
Hus geographical and historical knowledge was 
vary extensive. He cultivated astronomy with 
co nsiderable diligence. He also constructed a 


POTIDAEA 

planetary machine, or revolving sphere; id 
exhibit the daily motions of the sun, moon, and 
planets. His calculation of the omramference 
of the earth differed widely from that of 
Eratosthenes. He made it only 180,000 stadia, 
and his measurement was pretty generally 
adopted. None of the writings of Posidonius 
has come down to us entire. His fragments are 
collected by Bake, Lugd. Bat. 1810. 

FostfimXa Oastra (Salado), a fortress in 
Hispania Baetica, on a hill near the river 
Salsum (Bell. Hispan. 8). 

Postiimla Gens, patrician, was one of the 
most ancient patrician gentes at Borne. Its 
members frequently held the highest offices of 
the state, from the banishment of the kings to 
the downfall of the republic. The most dis- 
tinguished family in the gens was that of 
Albus or Albinus ; but we also find early in the 
republic families of the names of Megellut and 
Tubertua (Liv. iv. 27, ix. 44). A Fostumius 
Megellus was consul in 262, and took Agrigen- 
tum (Pol. i. 17). 

Postfimufl, whose full name was M. Casaianus 
Latinius Postumus, stands second in the list 
of the so-called Thirty Tyrants. Being nomi- 
nated by Valerian governor of Gaul, he 
assumed the title of emperor in aj>. 258, while 
Valerian was prosecuting his campaign against 
the Persians. PoBtumus maintained a strong 
and just government, and preserved Gaul from 
the devastation of the warlike tribes upon the 
eastern border. After reigning nearly ten 
years, he was Blain by his soldiers in 267, and 
Laelianus proclaimed emperor in his stead. 
(Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr. ii.; Aurel. Viet 
Coes. 82 ; Oros. vii. 22.) 

Poitumuf , M. Curtius, was made tribune of 
the soldiers by Caesar at the recommendation 
of Cicero (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 15, iii. 1). He 
afterwards became a warm adherent of Caesar, 
and was disliked and suspected by Cicero, 
though sometimes courted by him (Cic. ad Att . 
ix. 2, 6, 6, xii. 49, xiv. 9, ad Fam. vi. 12). 

Postverta or Postvorta. [Indigetes, p. 
448, a.] 

PStami or PSt&xuus (n orafwl, UorapAs : 
n ordfuos: Keratia ), a demus in the S. of 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, where 
the tomb of Ion was shown (Pans. i. 81, 8; 
Strab. p. 898). 

Pdtunon (fl ordfuav). 1. A rhetorician of 
Mytilene, lived in the time of Tiberius Caesar, 
whose favour lie enjoyed (Strab. p. 617).— 2. 
A philosopher of Alexandria, who is said to 
have introduced at Borne an eclectic sect of 
philosophy. He appears to have lived at Borne 
a little before the time of Plotinus, and to have 
entrusted his children to the guardianship of 
the latter. (Suid. s.v. ; Diog. Laert. Proem. 21.) 

Potential (Potentinus; 8. Maria di Po- 
lenta). 1. A town of Pioenum on the river 
Flosis, between Ancona and Castellum Firma- 
num, was made a Roman colony in B.c. 184 
(Liv. xxxix. 44 ; Veil. Pat. i. 15 ; Strab. p. 241). 
—3. (Potensa), a town of Lucania on tne Via 
Popilia, E. of Forum Popilii (Ptol. iii. 1, 70; 

P5thinui, a eunuch, the guardian of the 
young 'king Ptolemy, reoommended the assassi- 
nation of Pompey, when the latter fled to 
Egypt, b.c. 48. Pothinns plotted against Caesar 
when he came to Alexandria shortly afterwards, 
and was put to death by Caesar’s order. (Caea 
B. C. iii. 108. 112; Dio Cass. xlii. 89; Lucan, 
viu. 484, x. 888.) 

Pdtidaea (horlSeua : • TlontouAms : Ka$* 
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iandra), a (own in Macedonia on the narrow 
isthmus of the peninsula Pallene, was a strongly 
fortified place and one of considerable import- 
tanoe (Hdt. vii. 128 ; Thno. i. 56, 68 ; Strab. p. 
880, 25-28). It was a colony of the Corinthians, 
and must have been founded before the Persian 
wars, though the time of its foundation is not 
recorded. It afterwards became tributary to 
Athens, and its revolt from the latter city in 
b.c. 482 was one of the immediate causes of 
the Peloponnesian war. It was taken by the 
Athenians in 429 after a siege of more than two 
years, its inhabitants expelled, and their place 
supplied by Athenian colonists. (Thuc. ii. 58, 70, 
iv. 120.) In 850 it was taken by Philip, who 
destroyed the city and gave its territory to the 
Olynthians. Cassander, however, built a new 
city on the same site, to which he gave the 
name of CatsandrSa (K curcrdvtipita: Kaatrav- 
Bpevs), and which he peopled with the remains of 
the old population and with the inhabitants of 
Olynthus and the surrounding towns, so that it 
soon became the most flourishing city in all 
Macedonia. (Dem. Phil. ii. p. 170 ; Strab. 1. <?.). 
It was taken and plundered by the Huns, but 
was restored by Justinian. 

Potidanla (IT<m5ai/fa), a fortress in the NE. 
of Aetolia, near the frontiers of Locris (Thuc. 
iii. 96; Liv. xxviii. 1). 

Potltli. [Pinaria Gens.] 

Pdtitus, the name of an ancient and cele- 
brated family of the Valeria Gens. This family 
disappears about the time of the Samnite wars, 
but the name was revived at a later period by 
the Valeria gens, as a praenomen : thus we find 
mention of a Potitus Valerius Messalla, who was 
consul suffectus in B.c. 29. 

Potniae (Tlorvial : n orvitfo), a small town in 
Boeotia on the Asopus, ten Btadia S. of Thebes, 
on the road to Plataea (Xen. Hell. v. 4, 51; 
Paus. ix. 8, 1). The adjective Potniades (sing. 
Potnias ) is an epithet frequently given to the 
mares which tore to death Glaucus of Potniae. 
[Glaucus, No. 1.] 

Praaspa. [Phbaata.] 

Praotfus (UpiKnos : Bergas ), a river of the 
Troad, rising m M. Ida, and flowing into the 
Hellespont, N. of Abydus (II. ii. 885 ; Strab. p. 
590 ; Arrian, An. i. 12, 6). 

PraenestS (Praenestinus : Palestrina ), one 
of the most ancient towns of Latium, was 
situated on a steep and lofty hill, about twenty 
miles SE. of Home, with which it was connected 
by a road called Via Praenestina. It probably 
existed before the Greek colonisation, but it 
claimed a Greek origin, and was said to have 
been founded by PraenestuB, the grandson of 
OdysseuB (Stepli. Byz. 8. v. ; Solin. 2, 9). 
Another tradition ascribed its foundation to 
CaeouluB, son of Vulcan (Verg. Aen. vii, 678). 
Strabo speaks of it as a Greek town, and asserts 
that it was formerly called TloKvarri^ayos, for 
which Pliny writes Stephane (Strab. p. 288; 
Plin. iii, 64). The traditions which imply a 
foundation by the earlier inhabitants of Italy 
ore older and probably truer. Dionysius (v. 61) 
speaks of it ub an important member of the 
Latin confederation. In very early times (from 
B.c. 499), according to Livy, it was an ally of 
Borne (Liv. ii. 19, iii. 8), but after the Gallic 
invasion appears as an enemy of the Homans, 
being strongly fortified by nature and by 
«t> frequently resisted their attacks (Liv. vi. 
SI). After the Latin war Praeneste lost some 
territory, but remained nominally independent 
till after the Social war. when it received the 
franchise (App. B. <7, i. 65) and became a 
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Roman colony (Cic. Cat. i. 8). It was here that 
the younger Marius took refuge, and was for a 
considerable time besieged by Sulla’s troops. 
Praeneste possessed a very celebrated and 
ancient temple of Fortune, with an oracle, 
which is often mentioned under the name of 
Praenestinae sortes (Ov. Fast. vi. 61 ; Lucan, 
ii. 194 ; Cic. Div. ii. 41 ; Fortuna). In conse- 
quence of its lofty situation Praeneste was a 
cool and healthy residence in the great heats 
of summer ( frigidum Praeneste , Hor. Od. iii. 

4, 22; Juv. iii. 190), and was therefore much 
frequented at that season by the wealthy 
Romans. The remains of the ancient walls 
and some other antiquities are still to be seen 
at Palestrina. The fragments of a Homan 
Calendar, called Fasti Praenestini , were found 
here in 1771, and are probably those which 
Verrius Flaccus set up in the forum of Praeneste 
(Suot. Gramm. 17; U. I. L. i. p. 811). 

Praesus (Upcuaos : Upaicrtos), an inland town 
in the E. of Crete, belonging to the Eteocretes, 
which waB destroyed by the neighbouring town 
of Hierapytna (Strab. pp. 476, 478). 

Praetorla Augusta. [Augusta, No. 4.] 

Praetfltii (Tlpairoinrioi), a tribe of Picenum, 
whose district lay on the N. side of the river 
Vomanus. Their chief city was Interamnium 
(Pol. iii. 88 ; Liv. xxii. 9 ; Plin. iii. 110). 

Pras (Upas, gen. Up gyr6s ' n p&vres), a town 
of Thessaly, in the W. of the district Phthiotis, 
on the NE. slope of Mt. Narthacius (Xen. Hell. 
iv. 819). 

Praslae (npaatal : ripcuricvs). 1. Or Prasla 
(T1 peart a), a town of the Eleuthero-lacones, on 
the E. coast of Laconia, was taken and 
destroyed by the Athenians in the second year 
of the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. ii. 56 ; Strab. 
pp. 868, 874 ; Paus. iii. 24, 8).— 2. (Prassa), a 
demus in Attica, S. of Stiria, belonging to the 
tribe Pandionis, with a temple of Apollo (Thuc. 
viii. 95). 

Praslas Lacus (Upaaths Ki/unq : Batkovo ), a 
lake in Thrace between the Strymon and Nestus, 
and near the Strymonic gulf, with silver mines 
in the neighbourhood. 

Prasli, Praesli, and ParrhasXi (II pdarun: 
Sanscrit, Prachinas, i.e. people of the E. 
country ), a great and powerful people of India 
on the Ganges, governed at the time of Seleu- 
cub I. by king Sandrocottus. Their capital 
city was Palibobhra (Patna), and the extent 
of the kingdom seems to have embraced the 
whole valley of the upper Ganges, at least as 
far down as that city. At a later time the 
monarchy declined, so -that in Ptolemy we only 
find the name as that of the inhabitants of a 
small district, called Prasiaca (Tlpatricucfi), about 
the river Soa (Strab. pp. 702, 708 ; Plin. vi. 68 ; 
Diod. xvii. 98 ; Curt. ix. 2; Plut. Alex. 62). 

Prasddis Mare (n pa<rdtoi\$ $d\aa<ra or k 6\- 
ir os), the SW. part of the Indian Ocean, about 
the promontory Prasum. 

Pr&sum (Ilpdcroy hcpurfipiov : i.e. * the green 
headland ’ : C. Delaaao), a promontory on the 
E. coast of Africa m 10(° S. lat., in the district 
Zingites ( Zind ), appears to have been the 

5. -most point to which the ancient knowledge 
of this coast extended. 

PratXnas (Tlparlvas), one of the early tragic 
poets at Athens whose combined efforts brought 
the art to its perfection, waB a native of Phlius, 
and was therefore by birth a Dorian. It is not 
stated at what time he went to Athens, but he 
was older than Choerilus and younger than 
Aeschylus, with both of whom he competed for 
the prize in the seventieth Olympiad, according 
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to Saidas, &*. between 600 and 496 b.c. By 
the same writer he it said to have invented 
Satyrie drama : that is to say, he introdnoed the 
praotioe of adding a satyr-play to be acted in 
connexion with the preceding tragedy or tra- 
gedies. The Chorus of Satyrs belonged to the 
earliest phase of drama, and it was possibly 
with the object of preserving this that he 
separated the satyr-chorus from the tragedy (as 
we should now understand it), and confined it 
to the lighter satyrie drama. He is said to have 
written sixty plays, of which only scanty frag- 
ments remain. His satyrie dramas were ranked 
by Pausanias next to those of Aeschylus (Paus. 
ii. 18, 6 ; Said. s. v. nparlyas). He also stood 
high as writer of lyrical pieces, of which frag- 
ments, one of some length, remain (Bergk, 
PoUt. Lyr. 958). 

Praxagdrai (npa£ay6pas) t a celebrated physi- 
cian, was a native of tne island of Cos, ana lived 
in the fourth century b.c. He belonged to the 
medical sect of the Dogmatiei, and was cele- 
brated for his knowledge of medical science in 
general, and especially for his attainments in 
anatomy and physiology. (Gal. ii. p. 905 ; Plin. 
xxvi. 10.) 

Praxlas (lipomas), an Athenian sculptor of 
the age of Phidias, but of the more archaic 
school of Calamis, commenced the exocution of 
the statues in the pediments of the great temple 
of Apollo at Delphi — Artemis, Leto and Apollo 
with the Muses, Dionysus and the Thyiades, 
and Helios at his setting — but died while he was 
still engaged upon the work. His date may bo 
placed about b.c. 446 and onwards. (Paus. x. 
19, 8.) 

Praxidice (Upei^iSlKy), i.e. the goddess who 
carries out the objects of justice, or watches that 
justice is done to men. Sometimes Praxidice 
seems to be merely Dike herself, regarded as 
having attained her ends : for instance, when 
Menelaus arrived in Laconia, on liis return 
from Troy, he set up a statue of Praxidice near 
Gytheum, not far from the spot where Paris, in 
carrying off Helen, had founded a sanctuary of 
Aphrodite Migonitis (Pans. iii. 22, 2). In other 
traditions there seemB to have been (as so often 
appears in Greek mythology), a triad. These 
three Praxidicae were workers of justice and 
had a shrine near Haliartus in Boeotia (Paus. 
ix. 88, 4). In some accounts they are daughters 
of Ogyges, and their names are Alalcomenia, 
Thelxinoa, and Aulis (Suid. 8. v. npatiBi/cy). 
Pausanias seems to connect the death or Sulla 
with the working of Alalcomenia in retribution 
for his severities in Greece (Paus. ix. 88, 6). 

Praxilla (Tlpd^iWa), of Sicyon, a lyric poetess, 
who flourished about b.c. 450, and was one of 
the nine poetesses who were distinguished as 
the Lyric Muses. Her scolia were among the 
most celebrated compositions of that species. 
She belonged to the Dorian school of lyric 
poetry, but there were also traces of Aeolic 
influence in her rhythms, and even in her dia- 
lect. (Suid. 8. v. ; Athen. p. 694 ; Paus. iii. 18, 8.) 

Praxlph&nes (npo^dvijf), a Peripatetic 
philosopher, a native either of Mytilene or of 
Rhodes, was a pupil of Theophrastus, and lived 
about b.c. 822. Epicurus is said to have been 
one of his pupils. Pr&xiphanes paid especial 
attention to grammatical studies, and is hence 
named along with Aristotle as the founder and 
creator of tne science of grammar. (Clem. Alex, 
i. p. 866 ; Strab. p.665.) 

RUdtilM (npa£tr4\yt), one of the greatest 
week sculptors. He was a son of Cephisodotos, 
AMO a famous sculptor, and some modern writers 
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argue (but not conclusively) that ‘Pasitelee,* 
whom Pausanias (v. 20, 1) mentions as a sculptor 
of Paros, was really Praxiteles, and grandfather 
of the great sculptor. However that may be, 
Praxiteles was a citizen of Athens, bom about 
890 b.c., and contemporary with Soopas, with 
whom he stands at the head of the later Attic 
school, so called in contradistinction to the 
earlier Attic school of Phidias. Without at- 
tempting those sublime impersonations of divine 
majesty in which Phidias had been so inimitably 
successful, Praxiteles was unsurpassed in the 
exhibition of the softer beauties of the human 
form. While Phidias was supreme in his at- 
tainment of the grandest and noblest ideas, 
Praxiteles was equally bo in his representation 
of beauty of face and form. In the estimation 
of ancient writers his most beautiful work was 
his marble statue of Aphrodite, which was dis- 
tinguished from the other statues of the goddesB 
by the name of the Cnidians, who purchased 



Copy (in Capitol at Borne) of the Satyr of Praxiteles. 

it (Plin. xxxvi. 20). The statue at Munich is a 
copy of this, and the Venus de* Medici is an 
imitation. [See cuts on p. 80.] It was always 
esteemed the most perfectly beautiful of the 
| statueB of the goddess. Many made the voyage 
i to Cnidus expressly to behold it. So highly 
I did the Cnidians themselves esteem their 
j treasure, that when king Nicomedes offered 
I them, as the price of it, to pay off the whole of 
their heavy public debt, they preferred to en- 
dure any suffering rather than part with the 
work which gave their city its chief renown. 
It was afterwards carried to Constantinople, 
where it perished by fire in the reign of Justi- 
nian (Zonar. xiv. 2). Praxiteles modelled it from 
Phryne, of whom also he made more than one 
portrait statue. His famous statue of Apollo 
Sauroctonos (Plin. xxxiv. 70), of a delicate and 
highly idealised beauty, is also represented by 
a copy. {See cut on p. 89.1 Another of the 
celebrated works of Praxiteles was his statue 
of Eros (Paus. ix. 27, 8 ; Cie. Farr, iv; 2, 4). It 
was preserved at Thespiae where it was deal- 
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oaiM by Phryne ; and an interesting story is 
told of the manner in which she became 
possessed of it. Praxiteles had promised to 
give Phryne whichever of his works she might 
choose, but he was unwilling to tell her which 
of them, in his own opinion, was the best. To 
discover thiB, she sent a slave to tell Praxiteles 
that a fire had broken out in his house, and 
that most of his works had already perished. 
On hearing this message, the artist rushed out, 
exclaiming that all his toil was lost if the fire 
bad touched his Satyr or his Eros. Upon this 
Phryne confessed the stratagem, and chose the 
Eros. This statue was removed to Borne by 
Caligula, restored to Thespiae by Claudius, and 
carried back by Nero to Borne, where it stood 
in Pliny’s time in the sohools of Octavia, and it 
finally perished in the fire which destroyed that 
building in the reign of TituB. (Paus. i. 20, 2 ; 
Dio Cass. lxvi. 24.) Of the Satyr of Praxiteles 



The Hemes of Praxiteles. (Original statue now 
at Olympia.) 

a copy exists in the statue of the Faun in the 
Capitol at Borne. But, above all, since the 
discovery of the Hermes at Olympia, the su- 
preme skill of Praxiteles in delineating beauty 
of form can be seen in an original work. This 
statue, which represented Apollo bearing the 
infant Dionysus on his left arm, and holding up 
(probably) a bunch of grapes in his right hand 
(Paus. v. 17, 8), was found by the German 
archaeologists in 1877, fairly preserved, and is 
now in the museum at Olympia.— Praxiteles 
had two sons, who were also distinguished 
sculptors, 1 Timarohus and Cephisodotus. 

PraxIthSa (n po£<04a), daughter of Phrasimus 
and Diogenla, was the wife of Erechtheus, and 
mother of Ceorops, Pandoras, Motion, Orneus, 
PjooriB, Creusa, Chthonia, and Orithyia. 
[Ereohtheub.] 

Preeiftiii, a people in Gallia Aquitania at the 
foot of the Pyrenees (Caes. B. O. iii. 27). 

Frelius, or Prilhti Laons (Logo di Ca»ii- 
glione), a lake in Etruria near the coast, be- 
tween Vetulonia and Buaellae. It was fed and 
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drained by a river ol the tame name. (Cic. 
j Mil. 27 ; Plin. iii. 61.) 

| Premnis, Fremis, orPrimis (nprjpuur.Ibrim), 

' a town on the Nile in Aethiopia near the limit 
of the Boman empire, which was taken by Pe- 
tronius in his expedition (Strab. p. 820 ; Ptol. 
iv. 7, 19; Plin. vi. 181). 

PrgpSsinthus (nptiritrtvdos : Despotiko), one 
of the smaller Cyclades, between Oliaros and 
Siphnos (Strab. p. 485). 

Prl&xnides, that is, a son of Priam, by which 
name Hector, Paris, Helenus, Deiphobus, and 
the other sons of Priam, are called. 

Prl&mus (Upla/ios), the king of Troy at the 
time of the Trojan war. He was a son of Lao- 
medon and Strymo or Placia. His original 
name is said to have been Podarces, i.e. * the 
swift-footed,’ which was changed into Priamus, 
‘ the ransomed ’ (from n -pla/xai), because he was 
the only surviving son of Laomedon and was 
ransomed by his sister HeBione after he had 
fallen into the hands of HeracleB. He is 
said to have been first married to Arisbe, the 
daughter of Merops, by whom he became the 
father of Aesacus [Arisbe]; but afterwards 
he gave up Arisbe to Hyrtacus, and married 
Hecuba, by whom he had the following children : 
Hector, Alexander or Paris, Deiphohus, Helenus, 
Pammon, Polites, Antiphus, Hipponous, Poly- 
dorus, Troilus, Creusa, Laodioe, Polyxena, and 
Cassandra. By other women he had a great 
many children besides. According to the Ho- 
meric tradition, he was the father of fifty sons 
(nineteen of whom were children of Hecuba), to 
whom others add an equal number of daughters. 
(17. xxiv. 495.) In the earlier part of his reign, 
Priam is said to have supported the Phrygians 
in their war against the Amazons (II. iii. 184 ; 
Amazonek). When the Greeks landed on the 
Trojan coast Priam was already advanced in 
years, and took no active part in the war (17. 
xxiv. 487). Once only did he venture upon the 
field of battle, to conclude the agreement re- 
specting the single combat between Paris and 
Menelaus (17. iii. 250). After the death of 
Hector, Priam, accompanied by Hermes, went 
to the tent of Achilles to raiiBom his son’s body 
for burial and obtained it. His death is not 
mentioned by Homer, but is related by later 
poets. When the Greeks entered Troy, the 
aged king put on his armour, and was on the 
point of rushing against the enemy, but he was 
revailed on by Hecuba to take refuge with 
ei'self and her daughters, as a suppliant at the 
altar of Zeus. While he was tarrying in the 
temple, his son Polites, pursued by Pyrrhus, 
rushed into the sacred spot, and expired at the 
feet of his father, whereupon Priam, overcome 
with indignation, hurled nis spear with feeble 
hand against Pyrrhus, but was forthwith killed 
by the latter. (Eur. Troad. 17 ; Verg. Am. ii. 
512.) — Virgil mentions (Am. v. 564) another 
Priam, a son of Polites, and a grandson of king 
Priam. [Diet, of Ant. art. Trojae Ludus .] 
Priansus {Uplavcros : Tlpidvcrios, Tlpiavaiefo), 
a town in Crete on the S. coast nearly due S. 
of Gnosus and E. of Leben, confounded by 
Strabo with Praesus (Strab. p. 478). Its name 
appears on coinB and in inscriptions. 

rrlipus (TIplavos), son of Dionysus and Aphro- 
dite. ft is said that Aphrodite, who was in love 
with Dionysus, went to meet the god on his re- 
turn from India, but soon abandoned him, and 
proceeded to Lampsacus on the Hellespont, to 
give birth to the child of the god. Hera caused 
her to give birth to a child of extreme ugliness, 
who was named Priapus. (Pans. ix. 81, 9; 
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Staph. By«. 9 .*. "AjScpm, Adpipaxor.} Accord- 
ing to Strabo (p. 687) he was son of Dionysos 
and a nymph. The earliest Greek poets do 
not mention this divinity. He was worshipped 
more especially at Lampsacus, Parirnn, and 
Gysicos on the Hellespont, whence he is some- 
times called HeUeapontiacus. (Catull. 18; 
Verg. Georg, iv. 110.) The true account seems 
to be that Priapus was originally worshipped 
under the image of the phallus as the deity who 
gave fertility, especially to gardens, vineyards, 
and all trees. Hence he was identified with 
Dionysus and the Asiatic Bacchic rites, and 
thereupon was in myth represented as a son of 
Dionysus when the worship of that god pre- 
vailed, but sometimes as Dionysus himself 
under another name (Athen. p. 80). In some 
rites he was connected with other gods of 
fertility, Hermes and Eros ; and also with Sile- 
nus (whence the ass was sacrificed to both). 
He was regarded as the promoter of fertility, 
not only in vegetation, but also in all animals 
connected with an agricultural life ; and in this 
capacity he was worshipped as the protector of 
flocks of sheep and goats, of bees, of the vine, 
of all garden produce, and even of fishing. The 
worslup of Priapus was accepted in Italy with 
that of Dionysus and Aphrodite, and he was re- 
garded especially as the protector of gardens, 
in which his image was commonly placed. 
(Verg. Lc. ; Hor. Sat. i. 8 ; Plin. six. 60 ; C. I. L. 
vi. 664.) In mystic theology he was recognised 
as symbolising the doctrine of regeneration and 
future life ; whence his image was placed on 
tombs, and he appears in sepulchral inscrip- 
tions — * Deus Priapus ego sum mortis et vitai 
locus ’ (Henzen, 6766 ; C. I. L. v. 8684). The 
sacrifices offered to him consisted of the first- 
fruits of gardens, vineyards, and fields ; of milk, 
honey, cakes ; rams, asses, and fishes. He was 
represented in carved images, mostly in the 
form of hermae, or carrying fruit in his garment, 
with either a sickle or cornucopia in hiB hand. 
The hermae of Priapus in Italy, like those of 
other rustic divinities, were usually painted red ; 
whence the god is called ruber or rubicundus. 

Pri&pui (Tlpiaros, Ion. ITphjxos : Uptamjvds : 
Karaboa , Ru.), a city of Mysia, on the Pro- 
pontiB, E. of Parium, with a small but excellent 
harbour. It was a colony of the Milesians, and 
a chief seat of the worship of Pbiapub. The 
surrounding district was called Pri&pis (Upiams) 
and Priapene (npiam;^). (Tliuc. viii. 107; 
Strab. p. 687 ; Plin. v. 141.) 

Pri6n6 (Uptifni : Ilpiriycvs, npifrios : Pri- 
eneus, pi. Prienenses : Samsun , Ru.), one of the 
twelve Ionian cities on the coast of Asia Minor, 
stood in the NW. comer of Caria, at the S. foot 
of M. Mycale, and on the N. side of the Sinus 
Latinicus (Hdt. i. 142, vi. 6). Its foundation 
was ascribed mythically to the Neleid Aepytus, 
in conjunction with Cadmeans, from whom it 
was also called Ko8 fill (Pans. vii. 2, 7 ; Strab. 
p. 686). It stood originally on the seashore, and 
had two harbours and a small fleet, but the 
change in the coast by the alluvial deposits of 
the Maeander left it some distance inland 
(Strab. p. 679). It was of much relteious im- 
portance in connexion with the Panionian 
festival on M. Mycale, at which the people of 
Priene took precedence in virtue of their being 
the supposed descendants of those of Helioe in 
Greece Proper (Strab. p. 689). The city was 
also celebrated as the birthplace of Bus. 

Prifemua, a town of the Vestini on the E. 
to ast of central Italy. 

Mnui, X. Antftuus, a native of Tolosa in 
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Gaul, was condemned for forgery (falsum) in 
the reign of Nero, was expelled the senate, of 
which he was a member, and was banished 
from the city. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 40; Dio Cass, 
lv. 9.) After the death of Nero (68), he was 
restored to his former rank by Galba, and ap- 
pointed to the command of the seventh legion, 
which was stationed in Pannonia. He was one 
of the first generals in Europe who declared in 
favour of Vespasian ; and he rendered him the 
most important services. In conjunction with 
the governors of Moesia and Pannonia, he in- 
vaded Italy, gained a decisive victory over the 
Vitellian army at Bedriacum, and took Cre- 
mona, which he allowed his soldiers to pillage 
and destroy. (Tac. Hist ii. 86, iii., iv.; Dio 
Cass. lxv. 9-18.) He afterwards forced his way 
into Rome, notwithstanding the obstinate resis- 
tance of the Vitellian troops, and had the 
government of the city till the arrival of Mu- 
cianus from Syria. [Mucianus, No. 2.] We 
learn from Martial, who waB a friend of Antemius 
Primus, that he was alive at the accession of 
Trajan (Mart. x. 28). 

Pxisoi&nus, a Roman grammarian, Bumamed 
Caesariensis, because lie was born at Caesarea 
in Mauretania. He lived in the sixth cent. A.D., 
in the reign of AnastaBius, and taught grammar 
at Constantinople. He was celebrated for the 
extent and depth of his grammatical knowledge, 
of which he lias left the evidence in his work on 
the subject, entitled Comment arior um gram - 
maticorum Libri XVIII , addressed to his 
friend and patron, the consul Julianus. The 
first sixteen books treat upon the eight parts of 
speech recognised by the ancient grammarians, 
letters, syllable^ &c. The last two books are 
on syntax. This treatise soon became the 
standard work on Latin grammar, and in the 
epitome of Rabanus Maurus obtained an exten- 
sive circulation. His terminology forms the 
basis of much that is still maintained. His 
work is also valuable for its citations from 
ancient writers. Of the earlier grammarians 
those whom he chiefly follows are the Greek 
writer Apollonius and the Latin Flavius Caper. 
The other works of Priscianus still extant are 

(I) A grammatical catechism on twelve lines of 
the Aeneid, manifestly intended as a school 
book. (2) A treatise on accents. (8) A treatise 
on the symbols used to denote numbers and 
weights, and on coins and numbers. (4) On the 
metres of Terence. (5) A translation of the 
Tlpoyupvdcr purra (Praeexercit amenta) of Her- 
mogenes. (6) On the declensions of nouns. (7) A 
poem on the emperor Anastasius in 812 hex- 
ameters, with a preface in twenty-two iambic 
lines. (8) A piece De Ponderibus et Afensuris , 
inverse. (9) An Epitome phaenomenGn, or De 
Sideribus , in verse. (10) A free translation of 
the Periegesis of Dionysius in 1427 lines, 
manifestly made for the instruction of youth. 

(II) A couple of epigrams. — The best edition of 
Priscianus is by Krehl, Lips. 1819-20, 2 vols. 
8vo, and in Heirs Gramm. Lat 1866. 

Priscianus Lydui, a writer of the Neo-Plato- 
nic school of philosophy in the reign of Jus- 
tinian. When that emperor suppressed the 
schools of philosophy at Athens, Friscian with 
six others went to the oourt of Chosrovs, whose 
intercession secured their safe return to Greeoe. 
Priscian wrote a paraphrase and commentary 
on the physics of Theophrastus ( Metaphrasis 
in Theopnrastwm ), and answers (solutiones) to 
questions on philosophy proposed! by Chosroes. 
All that remains of his worn has been edited 
by l. Bywater, Berlin, 1886. 
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Prisoi&nus, Theoddrus, a physician, and a 
pupil of Vindicianns, lived in the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ. He is supposed to have lived 
at the court of Constantinople, and to have 
attained the dignity of Arcluater. He is the 
author of a Latin work, entitled Berum Medi - 
carum Libri Quatuor , published in 1532, both 
at Strasburg and at Basel. 

Prisons (n plmos), a Byzantine historian, was 
a native of Panium in Thrace, .and was one of 
the ambassadors sent by Theodosius the 
Younger to Attila, a.d. 445. He died about 471. 
Priscus wrote an account of his embassy to 
Attila, enriched by digressions on the life and 
reign of that king. ,The work waB in eight 
books, but only fragments of it liavc come down 
to us. Priscus was an excellent and trust- 
worthy historian, and hiB style was remarkably 
elegant and pure. — The fragments are published 
by Bekker and Niebuhr, 1829 ; and by Mliller, 
Fragm. Hist. Graec . 

Prisons, Helvldlus, son-in-law of Thrasca 
Paetus, and, like him, distinguished by his love 
of virtue, philosophy, and liberty. He was 
quaestor in Achaia during the reign of Nero, 
and tribune of the plebs a.d. 56. When Thrasea 
was put to death by Nero (66), Priscus was 
banished from Italy. He was recalled to Borne 
by Galba (68) ; but in consequence of his free- 
dom of speech and love of independence, he was 
again banished by Vespasian, and waB shortly 
afterwards put to death by order of this em- 
peror. (Tac. Ann. iv. 5,48, Dial. 6; Suet. 
Veap. 15; Dio Cass. lxvi. 12.) HiB life was 
written by Herennius Senecio at the request of 
his widow, Fannia ; and the tyrant Domitian, 
in consequence of this work, subsequently put 
Senecio to death, and sent Fannia into exile 
(Plin. Ep. vii. 19, 5 ; Dio Cass, lxvii. 13). Pris- 
cus left a son, Helvidius, who was put to death 
by Domitian. 

Prisons, Servilius. The Prisci were an an- 
cient family of the Servilia gens, and filled the 
highest offices of the state during the early 
years of the republic. They also bore the 
agnomen of Structus, which is always appended 
to their name in the Fasti, till it was supplanted 
by that of FidenaB, which waB first obtained by 
Q. Servilius Priscus Structus, who took Fidenae 
in his dictatorship, b.c. 485, and which was also 
borne by his descendants. 

Prisons, T&rquinlus. JTarquinius.] 

Prista (npltrn ) : Bmtsctmk ), a town in Moesia 
on the Danube (Ptol. iii. 10, 10). 

Prlvernum (Privemas, -atis: Piperno ), an 
ancient town of Latium on the river Amasenua, 
belonged to the Volscians (Verg. Aen. xi. 540). 
It was conquered by the Romans at an early 
period, and was subsequently made a colony 
(Liv. vii. 42, viii. 11). 

PrftaerftsiUB {Upooupicios), a teacher of rhe- 
toric, was a native oi Armenia, and was born 
about a.d. 276. He first studied at Antioch 
under Ulpian, and afterwards at Athens under 
Julianus. He became at a later time the chief 
teacher of rhetoric at Athens, and enjoyed a 
high reputation. He died 868, in his ninety- 
second year. (Suid. a.v. ; Vit. Soph. i. p. 78.) 

Frobalinthus (jlpo/&&\t?9os : TlpoPahlnos), a 
derails in Attica, S. of Marathon, belonging to 
the tribe Pandionis (Strab. p. 868). 

ProbatSa (npofioriaU a river of Boeotia, 
which, after passing Lebadea, and receiving 
its tributary the Heroyna, flowed into the lake 

tribal, Aemliluf. [Nepob, Cornelius.] 

fribw, X. AwrtUus, Roman emperor aj>. 
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27 282, was a native of Sirmium in Pannonia, 
and rose to distinction by his military abilities. 
He was appointed by the emperor Taoitus 
governor of the whole East, and, upon the 
death of that sovereign, the purple was forced 
upon his acceptance by the armies of Syria. 
The downfall of FlorianuB speedily removed 
his own rival [Florxanub], and he was enthu- 
siastically hailed by the united voice of the 
senate, the people, and the legions. The reign 
of Probus presents a series of the most brilliant 
achievements. He defeated the barbarians on 
the frontiers of Gaul and Hlyricum, and in 
other parts of the Roman empire, and put down 
the rebellions of Satuminus at Alexandria, and 
of Proculus and Bonosus in Gaul. But, after 
crushing all external and internal foes, he was 
killed at Sirmium by his own soldiers, who had 
risen in mutiny against him because he had 
employed them in laborious public works. 
Probus was as just and virtuous as he was war- 
like, and is deservedly regarded as one of the 
greatest and best of tno Roman emperors. (Life 
in Script. Hist. Aug.; Zosim. i. 64!) 

PrSbui, V&l&rlus. 1. Of Berytus, a Roman 
grammarian, who lived in the time of Nero. 
His chief works were editions of Lucretius, 
Virgil, Horace and Persius with annotations, 
which he wrote frequently in shorthand (rootae). 
The Life of Persius is taken from his edition. 
Much of his criticism was given orally and pro- 
served by his pupils. (Gell. ix. 9, 12, xiii. 21 ; 
Suet. Gramm. 24; Mart. iii. 2, 12; Serv. ad 
Georg, i. 277.) To this Probus we may assign 
those annotations on Terence from which 
fragments are quoted in the Scholia on the 
dramatist. — 2. Under the same name appears 
a grammatical treatise of no great value called 
Qrammaticae Institu Hones. Since it speaks 
of the Baths of Diocletian it cannot be dated 
before the fourth century. Ho may possibly 
be the Probus who was a friend and correspon- 
dent of Lactantius. 

PrScas, one of the fabulous kings of Alba 
Longa, succeeded Aventinus, and reigned 
twenty -three years: he was the father of 
Numitor and Amulius (Liv. i. 8). 

Prdchyta (Procida), an island off the coast 
of Campania near the promontory Misenum, is 
said to nave been torn away by an earthquake 
either from this promontory or from the neigh- 
bouring island oi Pithecusa or Aenaria (Strab. 
np. 60, 128, 248, 258; Plin. ii. 208; Verg. Aen. 
ix. 715 ; Ov. Met. xiv. 89). 

Procles (IlpoKKrjs), one of the twin sons of 
Ari8todemus. For details see Eurysthenes. 

Proclus (Up6K\os ) — surn amed Diadochus 
(A i&Boxos), the Successor, from his being re- 
garded as the genuine successor of Plato in 
doctrine — was one of the most celebrated 
teachers of the Neo-Platonic school. He was 
bom at Byzantium a.d. 410, but was brought 
up at Xanthus in Lycia, to which city his 
parents belonged, and which Proclus himself 
regarded as his native place. He studied nt 
Alexandria under Olynipiodorus, and after- 
wards at Athens under Plutarchus and Syri- 
anus. At an early age his philosophical attain- 
ments attracted the attention and admiration 
of his contemporaries. He had written his 
commentary on the Timaeus of Plato, as well 
as many other treatises, by his twenty-eighth 
year. On the death of Syrianus Proclus suc- 
ceeded him in his school, and inherited from 
him the house in which he resided and taught, 
Marinus in his Life of Proclus reoords, with in- 
tense admiration, the perfection fc which hi* 
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master attained in all virtues. The highest of 
these virtues were, in the estimation of Marinus, 
those of a purifying and ascetic kind. From 
animal food ne almost totally abstained ; fasts 
and vigils he observed with scrupulous exacti- 
tude. The reverence with which he honoured 
the sun and moon would seem to have been 
unbounded. He celebrated all the important 
religious festivals of every nation, himself com- 
posing hymns in honour, not only of Grecian 
deities, but of those of other nations also. It 
was of course not surprising that such a man 
should be favoured with various apparitions 
and miraculous interpositions of the gods. He 
used to tell how a god had once appeared and 
proclaimed to him the glory of the city. But 
the still higher grade of what, in the language 
of the school, was termed the tlieurgic virtue 
he obtained by liis profound meditations on the 
oracles, and the Orphic and Chaldaic mysteries, 
into the highest secrets of which he was 
initiated by Asclepigenia, the daughter of Plu- 
tarchus, who alone waB in complete possession 
of the theurgic knowledge and discipline, 
which had descended to her from the great 
Nestorius. He profited so much by her instruc- 
tions, as to be able, according to Marinus, to 
call down rain in a time of drought, to stop an 
earthquake, and to procure the immediate 
intervention of Asclepius to cure the daughter 
of his friend Arcliiadas. Froclus died a.d. 485. 
During the last five years of his life he had 
become superannuated, his strength having 
been exhausted by his fastings and other ascetic 
practices. As a philosopher Proclus enjoyed j 
the highest celebrity among his contempo- 
raries and successors, but his writings are 
characterised by vagueness, and mysticism. 
His main object was to systematise and bring 
into a complete form the theological and cosmo- 
logical tenets handed down by preceding Neo- 
Platonists, especially those of Plotinus and 
Iamblichus. — The edition of Cousin (Paris, 6 
vols. 8vo, 1820-1827) contains the following 
treatises of Proclus : — On Providence and 
Fate; On Ten Doubts about Providence; On 
the Nature of Evil; a Commentary on the 
Alcibiades , and a Commentary on the Par- 
menides. The other principal works of Proclus 
are On the Theology of Plato, in six books : 
Theological Elements : a Commentary on the 
Timaeua of Plato ; five Hymns of an Orphic 
character. Proclus was also a mathematician 
and grammarian. His Commentaries on the 
first book of Euclid, and on the Works and 
Day* of Hesiod are still extant. 

FrocnS (n p^tcry), daughter of king Pandion 
of Athens, and wife of Tereus. Her story is 
given under Tebeus. 

ProcoxraSsus (npoKtWrjtros, or npoiK<h'n?cro 5 , 
i.e. Fawn-island , Marmara ), an island of the 
Propontis {Sea of Marmara ), off the N. coast 
of Mysia, NW. of the peninsula of Cyzicus or 
Dolionis. A neighbouring island was called Ela- 
phonnesus (*E\cuf>6yvri<ros f i.e. Deer-island) ; i 
and the two were distinguished by the names 
of Old and New Proconnesus. (Strab j>p. 587, 
589 ; Scyl. p. 85 ; Hdt. iv. 14, vi. 88.) Pliny (v. 
151) considers the two names to belong to the 
same island. The island was celebrated for its 
marble, and hence its modem name. It was 
the native place of the poet Abxsteas. 

Procdplus (IIpoK^rioi). 1* A native of 
Cilicia, and a relative of the emperor Julian, 
served with distinction under Constantius II. 
and Julian. Having incurred the suspicions of 
Jovian and of his successor Valens, Procopius 
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remained in concealment for about two years ; 
but in a.d. 865 he was proclaimed emperor at 
Constantinople, while Yalens was staying at 
Caesarea in Cappadocia. Both parties pre- 
pared for war. In the following year (866) the 
forces of Procopius were defeated in two great 
battles. Procopius himself was taken prisoner, 
and put to death by order of Valens.— 45. An 
eminent Byzantine historian, was bora at 
Caesarea in Palestine about A.D. 500. He went 
to Constantinople when still a young man, and 
there obtained so much distinction as an advo- 
cate and a professor of eloquence, that he 
attracted the attention of Bensarius, who ap- 
pointed him his secretary in 527. In this 
capacity Procopius accompaniod the great hero 
on his different warB in Asia, Africa, and Italy, 
being frequently employed in state business of 
importance, or in conducting military expedi- 
tions. Procopius returned with Belisarius to 
Constantinople a little before 542. His eminent 
talents were appreciated by the emperor Justi- 
nian, who conferred upon him the title of 
illustris , mode him a senator, and in 562 created 
him prefect of Constantinople. Procopius died 
about the same time as Justinian, 565. — As a 
historian Procopius deserves groat praise. His 
style is good, and generally full of vigour. His 
works are : — (1) Histories ('Itroroplai), in eight 
books ; viz. two On the Persian War t contain- 
ing the period from 408-558, and treating more 
fully of the author’s own times ; two On the War 
with the Vandals , 895-545; four On the Oothio 
War , or properly speaking, only three books, 
the fourth (eighth) being a sort of supplement 
containing various matters, and going down to 
the beginning of 558. It was continued by 
Agathias till 559. The work is extremely in- 
teresting ; the descriptions of the habits &c. of 
the barbarians are faithful and done in a 
masterly style.— (2) On the Public Buildings 
erected by Justinian (Krlcfiara), in six books : 
a work equally interesting and valuable in its 
kind, though overloaded with flattery of the 
emperor. — (8) Anecdota {'AvfKhora), a collection 
of anecdotes, some of them witty and pleasant, 
but others most indecent, reflecting upon Justi- 
nian, the empress Theodora, Belisarius, and 
other eminent persons. It is a complete 
Chronique Scandaleuse of the court of Con- 
stantinople, from 549 till 562. — (4) Orationes , 
probably extracts from the History , which is 
rather overstocked with harangues and speeches. 
— The collected works of Procopius are edited 
by Dindorf, Bonn, 8 vols. 8vo, 1888-1888. 

Prooris (npdtcpi s) , daughter of Erechtheus and 
wife of Cephalus. For details see Cephalijs. 

Procrustes (n poKpolumit), that is, ‘ the 
Stretcher,' a surname of the famous robber 
Polypemon or Damastes. He used to tie all 
travellers who fell into his hands upon a bed : if 
they were shorter than the bed, he stretched their 
limbs till they were of the same length ; if they 
were longer than the bed, he made them of the 
same size by cutting off some of their limbs. 
He was slain by Theseus, on the Cephissus in 
Attica. The bed of Procrustes has passed into 
a proverb. [Theseus.] 

C. Prdc&lelus, a Roman eques, one of the 
friends of Augustus, was sent by the latter, after 
the victory at Actium, to Antony and Cleopatra 
(Pint. Ant. 78). It is of this Froculeius that 
Horace speaks (Od. ii. 2). He is said to have 
divided his property with his brothers (perhaps 
cousins) Caepio and Murena, who had lost 
their property in the civil wars. [Murena.] 
Procpleius put an end to hie life by taking 
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gypsum, when Buffering from a disease in the 
stomach. 

Prdo&lus, the juriBt f was the contemporary of 
the jurist Nerva the younger, who was probably 
the father of the emperor Nerva (Pompon. Dig. 
i. 2, 2, 52). The fact that Proculus gave his 
name to the school or sect (ProeuUam or Pro- 
culeiani , as the name is also written), which 
waB opposed to that of the Sabin iani, shows 
that he was a jurist of note. Proculus is often 
cited, and there are thirty-seven extracts from 
him in the Digest from his eight books of Epi- 
stolae . He appears to have written notes on 
Labeo. Some writers suppose that Proculus is 
the LiciniuB Proculus who was praefectus 
praetorio under Otho. 

Procfilus, Julius, a Roman senator, is said 
in the legend of Romulus to have informed the 
sorrowing Roman people, after the strange de- 
parture of their king from the world, that Ro- 
mulus had descended from heaven and appeared 
to him, bidding him tell the people to honour 
him in future as a god under the name of Qui- 
rinus. [Romulus.] 

PrddlCUl {UpSSiKos), the celebrated sophist, 
was a native of Iulis in the island of Ceos 
(Plat. Protag. p. 815). He lived in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war and subsequently; but 
the date cannot be determined either of his 
birth or of his death. Prodicus came frequently 
to Athens on the public business of his native 
city. He is mentioned in the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, which belongs to b.c. 428 ; lie was one 
of the teachers of Isocrates, and he was alive at 
the time of the death of Socrates (309). (Plat. 
Apol. p. 19.) It is probable that no weight 
Bhould he attached to the statement of Suidas 
that Prodicus was put to death by the Athe- 
nians as a corrupter of the youth. He is men- 
tioned botli by Plato and Xenophon with more 
respect than the other sophists. Like Prot- 
agoras and others he travelled through Greece, 
delivering lectures for money, and in this way 
he amassed a large fortune (Xen. Synvp. iv. 62). 
He paid especial attention to the correct use of 
words, and some have supposed this to be mere 
idle hair-splitting; yet it is possible that, though 
he was ridiculed for it by Plato, he may have 
done service thereby to dialectics. (Plat. 
Euthyd. p. 277, Cratyl. p. 884, Charmid. p. 
168.) We have the substance of one of his lec- 
tures preserved by Xenophon in the well-known 
fable called * The Choice of Heracles ’ [see p. 
895, b], and it must be confessed that its teach- 
ing is such as to raise, not to debase, the minds 
of the youth. 

Proema (Up6epva : Gynaekokastro), a town 
of southern Thessaly, S W. of Pharsalus, on the 
W. slope of M. Narthacius, near the sources of 
the Apidanus (Strab. p. 484 ; Liv. xxxvi. 14). 

Proetides. [Proetus.] 

Proetftf (npotros), son of Abas and Ocalea, 
and twin-brother of Acrisius. In the dispute 
between the two brothers for the kingdom of 
Argos, Proetus was expelled (Paus. ii. 25, 7), 
whereupon he fled to Iobates in Lycia, whose 
daughter, Antea or Stheneboea, he married 
(II. vi. 160 ; Serv. ad Eel. vi. 48). With the 
assistance of Iobates, Proetus was restored to 
hiB kingdom, and took Tiryns, which was now 
fortified by the CydopeB. [Tiryns.] Acrisius 
then shared his kingdom with his brother, sur- 
rendering to him Tiryns, Midea and the coast 
of Argolis (Paus. ii. 16, 2). By his wife Proetus, 
besides a son Megapenthes,had three daughters, 
Lysippe, Iphinoe, and Iphianassa, who are often 
mentioned under the general name of Proe- 
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tides. When these daughters arrived at tilt 
age of maturity* they were stricken with mad- 
ness, the cause of whioh is differently related. 
Some say that it was a punishment inflicted 
upon them by Dionysus, because they had 
despised his worship (Apollod. ii. 4, 1 ; Diod. iv. 
68) ; others relate that they were driven mad 
by Hera, because they presumed to consider 
themselves more handsome than the goddess, 
or because they had stolen some of the gold of 
her statue (Serv. l.c.). It is clear from the 
passage in Virgil (Eel. vi. 48) that in some tra- 
ditions their madness took the form of their 
imagining themselves to be cows. It seems not 
unlikely that this story may have grown out of 
, some old custom in the locality of women who 
worshipped Hera putting horns on their heads 
to symbolise the goddess of the crescent moon 
[see p. 894, a] ; whence the tradition may have 
survived of women driven by Hera into this 
form of madness. The frenzy spread to the 
other women of Argos, till at length Proetus 
agreed to divide his kingdom between Mel- 
ampus and his brother Bias, upon the former 
promising that he would cure the women of 
their madness. MelampuB then chose the most 
robust among the young men, gave chase to 
the mad women, amid Bhouting and dancing, 
and drove them as far as Sicyon. During 
this pursuit, Iphinoe died, but the two other 
daughters were cured by Melampus by means 
of purifications, and were then married to Mel- 
ampus and BiaB. (Hdt. ix. 84.) The place 
where the cure was effected upon his daughters 
is not the same in all traditions, some mention- 
ing the well Anigros, others the fountain Clitor 
in Arcadia, or Lusi in Arcadia (Strab. p. 486 ; 
Paus. viii. 18, 8 ; Ov. Met. xv. 825). Another 
and still more famous story tells that when 
Bellerophon came to Proetus to be purified of 
a murder which he had committed, the wife of 
Proetus fell in love with him ; but, as Bellero- 
phon declined her advances, she charged him 
before Proetus with having tried to seduce her. 
Proetus then sent Bellerophon to Iobates in 
Lycia, with a letter desiring him to murder 

Ovid (Met. v. 288) Acrisius was expelled^rom 
his kingdom by Proetus, and Perseus, the 
grandson of Acrisius, avenged his grandfather 
by turning Proetus into stone by means of the 
head of Medusa. [Perseus.] 

Prdmetheus (TIpoprjMs), according to the 
Greek genealogies son of the Titan Iapetus and 
Clymene, and brother of Atlas, Menoetius, and 
Epimetheus (Hes. Th. 508). Other accounts 
make his mother Asia, one of the Oceanides 
(Apollod. i. 2, 2; Lycophr. 1288). Aeschylus, 
with a deeper allegorical meaning, makes him 
the son of Themis (Aesch. Pr. 18, 207). Pro- 
metheus was beyond all doubt originally a god 
of fire, akin to Hephaestus, with whom and 
with Athene he was closely connected in ritual 
at Athens. Thus Prometheus and Hephaestus 
were worshipped at a common altar in the 
sanctuary of Athene in the Academy, and it is 
said that in the sculptures there Prometheus 
was represented as the superior of the two fire- 
gods, holding the sceptre (Schol. ad Soph. Oed. 
Col. 55). All three deities, because they were 
deitieB of light and fire, were honoured with a 
torch-race [Diet, of Ant . art Lampadedrornia]. 
And as fire was regarded as the source of all 
crafts and inventions (of. Plin. xxxvi . 200), so 
all three deities were patrons of handicrafts, 
and Prometheus, like Athene, was specially 
gifted with wisdom (whence his name, whioh 
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thought'). But from this original 
i of * the fire-god sprang many myths, 
all tiie marks of old popular 
stories, which were gradually welded into a 
more or less consecutive story by the poets. It 
may be seen that the name of the god ir vp<p6pos, 
'the fire-bringer’ (cf. Soph. 0. C. 56), provided 
a starting-point for the myth of the robbery of 
fire from heaven. The story of Hesiod is as 
follows. Once, in the reign of Zeus, when godB 
and men were disputing with one another at 
Meoone (afterwards Sicyon), Prometheus, with 
a view of deceiving Zeus, cut up a bull and 
divided it into two parts : he wrapped up the 
best parts and the intestines in the shin, and at 
the top he placed the stomaoh, which is one of 
the worst parts, while the second heap consisted 
of the bones covered with fat. (It may be noticed 
that the office of presiding at sacrifice belonged 
to Prometheus as fire-god.) When Zeus pointed 
out to him how badly he hod made the division, 
Prometheus desired him to choose, but Zeus, 
seeing through the Btratagem of Prometheus, 
chose the heap of bones covered with the fat. 
The father of the gods avenged himself by with- 
holding fire from mortals, but Prometheus stole 
it in a hollow tube (vdpfh)£, ferula). This fire 
he stole from the hearth of Zeus (Hes. Op. 51), 
or from the lightning (Lucret. v. 1090), or from 
the sun (Serv. ad Eel. vi. 42), or from the work- 
shop of Hephaestus and Athene (Plat. Protag . 
p. 821). Zeus thereupon chained Prometheus 
to a pillar, where an eagle consumed in the 
daytime hiB liver, which was restored in each 
succeeding night. PrometheuB was thus ex- 
posed to perpetual torture ; but Heracles killed 
the eagle and delivered the sufferer, with the 
consent of Zeus, who in this way had an oppor- 
tunity of allowing his son to gain immortal 
fame. Further, in order to punish men Zeus 
gave Pandora as a present to Epimetheus, in 
consequence of which diseases and sufferings 
of every kind befell mortals. [For details, see 
Pandoka.] This is an outline of the legend 
about Prometheus, as contained in the poems 
of Hesiod. (Hes. Th. 621, Op. 47; cf. Hyg. 
Ast. ii. 15; Apollod. ii. 5, 11.) — Aeschylus, in \ 
hiB trilogy PrometheuB , added various new 
features to this legend. Although Prometheus 
belonged to the Titans, he is nevertheless repre- 
sented by Aeschylus as having assisted Zeus 
against the Titans (218). But when Zeus 
wanted to extirpate the whole race of man, 
whose place he proposed to fill by an entirely j 
new race of beings, Prometheus prevented the • 
execution of the scheme, and saved mankind 
from destruction (228). Prometheus further ; 
deprived them of their knowledge of the future, ‘ 
and gave them hope instead. He taught them j 
the use of fire, made them acquainted with | 
architecture, astronomy, mathematics, writing, 1 
the treatment of domestic animals, navigation, 
medicine, the art of prophecy, working in metal, 
and all the other arts (248, 445). But, as he had 
aoted in all these things contrary to the will of 
Zeus, the latter ordered Hephaestus to chain 
him to a rock in Scythia, which was done in the 
presence of Cratos and Bia, two ministers of 
Zeus. Prometheus, however, still continued to 
defy Zeus, and declared that there was a decree 
of fate, according to which Zeus was destined to 
be dethroned by his own son. As Prometheus 
steadfastly refused to give any explanation of 
this decree, Zeus hurled him into Tartarus, 
together with the rock to which he was chained. 
After the lapse of a long time, Prometheus 
returned to the upper world, to endure a fresh 
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oourse of suffering, for he was now fastened to 
Mt. Caucasus, and his liver devoured by an 
eagle, as related in the Heeiodic legend. (It is 
remarkable that the natives of the Cauoasus 
still have a tradition that a giant dwells on the 
summit of Mt. Elbrus : but the eagle has been 
transformed into a cock which visits him every 
morning at sunrise.) The state of suffering was 
to last for Prometheus until some other goa, of 
his own accord, should take his place, and 
descend into Tartarus for him (1025). This 
came to pass after Heracles had slain the eagle, 
when Chiron, who had been incurably wounded, 
desired to go into Hades, and Zeus allowed 
him to supply the place of Prometheus (Apollod. 

11. 5, 4). According to other accounts, Zeus him- 
self delivered Prometheus, after the Titan had 
been at length prevailed upon to reveal to Zeus 
the decree of fate, which was that, if he should 
become by Thetis the father of a son, that Bon 
should deprive him of the sovereignty (Apollod. 

iii. 18, 5; Hyg. Fab. 54). There was also a 
legend which related that PrometheuB had 
created man out of earth and water, either at 
the very beginning of the human race, or after 
the flood of Deucalion, when Zoub is Baid to 
have ordered him and Athene to make men out 
of the mud, and the winds to breathe life into 
them. Prometheus is said to have given to 
men a portion of all the qualities possessed by 
the other animals (Hor. Od. i. 16, 13 ; Apollod. 
i. 7, 1 ; Ov. Met. i. 81). The kind of earth out 
of which Prometheus formed men was shown 
in later times near Panopeus in Phocis (Paus. 
x. 4, 8). 

Prdmdna (n poopSra : Petrovacz) i a mountain 
fortress of the Liburai at the N. of Dalmatia, 
between Bumum and Salona. Its name is pre- 
served in the hill called now Promina t and its 
site may be the modern Demis (App. Illyr. 

12 , 2 ). 

Prdnapides (npovairlSTis), an Athenian, is 
said to have been the teacher of Homer. He is 
enumerated among those who used the Pelasgio 
letters, before the introduction of the Phoe- 
nician, and is characterised as a graceful com- 
poser of song. 

PrSnax (npwaj-), son of Talaus and LyBi- 
mache, brother of Adrastus and Eriphyle, and 
father of Lycurgus and Amphithea. According 
to some traditions the Nomean games were 
instituted in honour of Pronax. 

Pronni (np<Wo< : ITpomuor), a town on the 
E. coast of Cephallenia, and one of the four 
towns of the island (Thuc. ii. 80; Pol. v. 8; 
Strab. p. 455). 

Frdnomus (n pSvo/ws), of Thebes, son of 
Oeniadas, was one of the most distinguished 
auletic musicians of Greece at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. He was the instructor of 
Alcibiades in flute-playing. He invented a new 
sort of flute, the compass of which was such 
that melodies could be played upon it in all the 
three modes of music, the Dorian, the Phry- 
gian, and the Lydian, for each of which a 
separate flute had been necessary. 

rrdndus (rip<Woj), son of Phegeus, and 
brother of Agenor, in conjunction with whom 
he slew Alcmaeon. [For details, Bee Agenor 
and Alcmaeon.] 

PrSnfiba, a surname of Juno among the 
Romans, describing her as the deity presiding 
over marriage. [Juno.] 

PrdpertXus, Sex., the Roman poet, wee prob- 
ably born about B.c. 51. He oomes in age 
between Tibullus and Ovid (Ov. Triat. ii. 465. 

iv. 10, 58). He tells us that he was a native of 
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Umbria, where it borders on Etruria (i. 22, 9, v. I 
1, 64 ), out nowhere mentions the exaot spot. > 
It was probably the town of Asisiuxn (cf. y. 1, ! 
126, where Asisi should be read), where other ! 
Propertii are mentioned in inscriptions. As 
regards his name, by himself and other authors ! 
he is spoken of simply as Propertius. The 
praenomen Sextus is derived from Donatus 
[Vit, Verqil . 46). The idea that he waB Sex. 
Aurelius Propertius is derived from the head- 
ings of some MSS., but is generally discredited. 
It is suggested that it started from a confusion 
with Aurelius Prudentius. The inscriptions 
where it occurs are said to be spurious. He 
was not descended from a family of any dis- 
tinction, and he was deprived of his paternal 
estate by an agrarian division of 41 b.c. (v. 1, 
127 ; cf. iii. 84, 65). At the time of this mis- 
fortune he had not yet assumed the toga virilis , 
and was therefore under sixteen years of age. 
He had already lost hiB father, who is conjec- 
tured to have been one of the victims sacrificed 
after the taking of Perusia ; but this notion 
does not rest on any satisfactory grounds. We 
have no account of Propertius’s education; but 
from one of his elegies (v. i.) it would seem that 
he was destined to be an advocate, but aban- 
doned the profession for that of poetry. The 
history of his life, so far as it is known to us, is 
the history of his amours, nor can it be Baid 
how much of this is fiction. He began to writo 
poetry at a very early ago, and the merit of 
his productions soon attracted the attention and 
patronage of Maecenas. This was most prob- 
ably shortly after the death of Antony, in 80, 
when Propertius was about twenty-one. It was 
probably in 82 or 81 that Propertius first be- 
came acquainted with hiB Cynthia. She was a 
native of Tibur, and her real name was Hostia 
(Apul. Apol. 10 ; cf . Mart. viii. 78, 5, xiv. 189 ; 
Juv. vi. 7). As Propertius (iii. 20, 8) alludes to 
her doctus avus , it is probable that she was a 
grand-daughter of Hostius, who wrote a poem on 
the Istrian war. [Hostius.] She seems to have 
inherited a considerable portion of the family 
talent, and was herself a poetess, besides being 
skilled in music. It appears that Propertius sub- 
sequently married, probably after Cynthia’B 
death, and left legitimate issue, since the younger 
Pliny twice mentions Passienus Paulus as de- 
scended from him. This must have been through 
the female line. The year of Propertius’s death 
is altogether unknown.— Propertius resided on 
the Esquiline, near the gardens of Maecenas (iv. 
28, *4). He seems to have cultivated the friend- 
ship of his brother poets, as Ponticus, Bassus 
Ovid, and others. He mentions Virgil (iii. 84, 
68) in a way that Bhows he had heard parts of 
the Aeneid privately recited. But though he 
belonged to the circle of Maecenas, he never 
once mentions Horace. He iB equally silent 
about Tibullus. His not mentioning Ovid is 
best explained by the difference in their ages ; 
for Ovid alludes more than once to Propertius, 
and with evident affection ( Trist . iv. 10, 45, v. 
1, 17).— As an elegiac poet, a high rank must be 
awarded to Propertius, and among the ancients 
it was a disputed point whether file preference 
should be given to him or to Tibullus. It is 
true that he follows the Alexandrine school of 
learned poetB, adopting their somewhat pedantic 
and affected display of mythological research, 
and claiming to be the Roman Callimachus 
(v. 1, 68), whom, as well as Philetas and other 
of toe Greek elegiao poets, he made his model. 
But Propertius had a fervour and originality 
which gave him a rank far ^bove the school of 
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artificial poets, and some of his elegies (e,g. v. 11) 
have a poetry unsurpassed by any of the Latin 
elegiac poets. In this metre he uses the licence 
admitted in Greek elegy. Tibullus generally, 
and Ovid almost invariably, close their penta- 
meter with a word contained in an iambic foot ; 
Propertius, especially in his first book, fre- 
quently ends with a word of four or five 
syllables. The elegy on Hylas is an instance 
of the melody which he could produce under 
these conditions. — Most editors now follow 
Lachmann in dividing the work into five books. 
Book i. (the book on Cynthia, which was pub- 
lished first) is the same in all editions; but 
book ii. of the MSS. is divided at the ninth 
elegy : so that book ii. 10-84 of the MSS. be- 
comes book iii., and the third and fourth books 
are numbered iv. and v. An argument for the 
division of book ii. is found in iii. 18, 25. — 
Editions of Propertius by Lachmann, 1816 ; 
Hertzberg, 1844, 1845; Paley, 1872; Behrens, 
1880 ; A. Palmer, 1881 ; select elegies by PoBt- 
gato, 1881. 

Prophthasla (Tlpo<p0cur'ia: prob. Peshawarun, 
Ru.), the N .-most city of Drangiana, on the 
borders of Asia, was probably the place where 
Philotas was put to death. 

PrSpontis ( 7 ) Upoirovrls : Sea of Marmara)^ 
so called from its position with reference to the 
Pontus (Euxinus), and thus more fully de- 
scribed as rj irpb rov Yl6vrov rod Ev\dvov 
0d\aff(ra , and ‘ Vestibulum Ponti,’ is the small 
sea which united tho Euxine and the Aegaean 
[Pontus Euxinus] and divides Europe (Thracia) 
from Asia (Mysia and Bithynia). It is of an 
irregular oval shape, running out on the E. 
into two deep gulfs, the Sinus Astacenus (G. of 
Ismid) and the Sinus Cianus (G. of Modonia ] , 
and containing several islands. It received the 
waters of the Rhyndacus and other rivers of 
E. Mysia and W. Bithynia, flowing from Mt. 
Ida and Olympus ; and several important 
Greek cities stood on its shores, the chief of 
which were Byzantium and Heraclea Pebin- 
thub on the N., and Cyzicus on the S. Its 
length is calculated by Herodotus at 1400 
stadia (140 geog. miles) and itB greatest breadth 
at 500 stadia (50 g. m.) which is very near the 
truth. (Hdt. iv. 85; Strab. pp. 668, 574, 688; 
Aesch. Pers. 876; Plin. iv. 76, v. 141 ; Mel. i. 1, 
8 , 19 .) 

Proschlum. [Pylene.] 

Prfiserpma. [Persephone.] 

Prospalta (rd np6(rira\ra\ npo<nrd\rio$ ), a 
demus in the S. of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Acomantis. 

Prosper, a celebrated ecclesiastical writer, 
was a native of Aquitania, and lived during the 
first half of the fifth century. Many of his 
theological works are extant [for which see 
Diet, of Christ. Btopr.], and he also left a 
Chronicle which is of value since its last thirty 
years supply information not to be obtained 
elsewhere. It is called Chronicon Consulate, 
and extends from aj>. 879, the date at which 
the Chronicle of Jerome ends, down to 455, the 
events being arranged according to the years of 
the Roman consuls. We find short notices 
with regard to the Roman emperors, the Roman 
bishops, and political occurrences in general, 
but the troubles of the Church are especially 
dwelt upon, and above all the Pelagian neresy. 
The Chronicon Imperial 4 comprehended with- 
in the same limits as the preceding (879-466), 
which treats of the period arranged according 
to the reigns of the emperors, is erroneously as- 
cribed to Prosper. It was probably pot written 
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by Prosper o£ Aquitania, and is assigned by most 
critics to Prosper Tiro, who, it is imagined, 
flourished in the sixth century. There are 
likewise several poems which have come down 
to us under the name of Prosper.— The best 
edition of Prospers works is tne Benedictine, 
Paris, 1711. 

Prdsymna (n p6<rvfiva: Tlpoovfuraios), an an- 
cient town of Axgolis, with a temple of Hera, 
N. of Argos (Strab. p. 878 ; Stat. Theb. iv. 44). 

Prflta (npora : Prate), an island in the Pro- 
pontis near Chalcedon (Steph. Byz. s.v. XoA ,k?tis). 

Pr5t&g5ras (npuraydpas), a celebrated so- 
phist, was bom at Abaera, in Thrace (Plat. 
Protag . pp. 816, 849, Rev. p. 606), probably 
about b.c. 480, and died about 411, at the age 
of nearly seventy years. It is said that Prot- 
agoras was once a poor porter, and that the 
skill with which lie had fastened together, and 
poised upon his shoulders, a large bundle of 
wood, attracted the attention of Democritus, 
who conceived a liking for him, took him under 
his care, and instructed him in philosophy. 
(Diog. Laert. ix. 68, x. 8 ; Gell. v. 8 ; Athen. 
p. 854.) This well-known story, however, ap- 
pears to have arisen out of the statement of 
Aristotle, that Protagoras invented a sort of 
porter's knot for the more convenient carrying 
of burdens. It cannot be true that he was 
patronised or instructed by Democritus, who 
was twenty years younger than Protagoras 
himself. Protagoras was the first who called 
himself a sophist (i.e. in the original sense of 
the name, one who professed to teach skill and 
practical life instead of only theory and abstract 
truth) ; and he is is said to have been the first 
who taught for pay. He practised his pro- 
fession for the space of forty years. He muBt 
have come to Athens before b.c. 445, since 
he drew up a code of laws for the Thurians, 
who left Athens for the first time in that 
year (Diog. Laert. ix. 60). Whether he accom- 
panied the colonists to Thurii, we are not 
informed ; but at the time of the plague (480) 
we find him again in Athens. Between his 
first and second visit to Athens, he had spent 
some time in Sicily, where he had acquired 
great fame ; and he brought with him to Athens 
many admirers out of other Greek cities through 
which he had passed (Plat. Protag. p. 815). 
His instructions were so highly valued that he 
sometimes received one hundred minae from a 
pupil; and Plato says that Protagoras made 
more money than Phidias and ten other sculp- 
tors. In 411 he was accused of impiety by 
Pythodorus, one of the Four Hundred. His 
impeachment was founded on his book on the 
goas, which began with the statement: 'Re- 
specting the gods, I am unable to know whether 
they exist or do not exist.’ The impeachment 
was followed by his banishment, or, as others | 
affirm, only by the burning of his book. (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 52 ; Cic. N. D. i. 28.) His profession j 
being to fit for practical life, it followed that 
his object was to enable his pupils to persuade 1 
others to take their view, whatever it might be, 
since at that time success in political life de- 
pended upon skilful oratory and upon the power 
to maintain in speech, if need be, a bad cause 
{rbv 9 /ttu 9 \6yo Kpttrru iroitiv ). — Protagoras 
wrote a large number of works, of which the 
moat important were entitled Truth (*k\4)Btia) 
and On the Gods (IJtpl Bt&y). The first con- 
tained the theory that ‘ Man is the measure of 
all things’ (i.e. that everything is, as regards 
each man, what it appears to him to be ; and 
that absolute truth, independent of opinion, 
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could not exist) refuted by Plato in the Theaate- 
tue. Plato gives avivid picture of the teaching of 
Protagoras in the dialogue that bears his name 
(cf. Plat. Theaet . pp. 156, 160 ; Cic. Ac. ii. 46, 
142, N. D. i. 2, 12). Protagoras was especially 
celebrated for his skill in the rhetorioal art. 
By way of practice in the art he was acoustomed 
to make his pupils discuss Theses (communes 
loci) ; an exercise which is also recommendod 
by Cicero (Brut. 12, 45). 

Pr5t£lli&UI (II ptrrearlKaos), son of Iphidus 
and Astyoche, belonged to Phylaoe in Thessaly. 
He is called Phylacius and Phylacidee , either 
from his native place, or from his being a grand- 
son of Phylaous. He led the warriors of several 
Thessalian places against Troy, and was the 
first of all the Greeks who was killed by the 
Trojans, being the first who leaped from the 
ships upon the Trojan coast. (17. ii. 695 ; Ov. 
Met. xii. 67.) According to the common tra- 
dition he was slain by Hector. Protesilaus is 
most celebrated in anoient story for the Btrong 
affection existing between him and hiB wife 
Laodamia, the daughter of Acastus. [For de- 
tails see Laodamia.] His tomb was shown near 
Eleus, in the Thracian ChersonesuB, where a 
magnificent temple was erected to him. There 
was a belief that nymphs had planted elm- 
trees around his grave, which died away when 
they had grown sufficiently high to see Troy, 
and that fresh shoots then sprang from the 
roots. There was also a sanctuary of ProteBi- 
laus at Phylace, at which funeral games were 
celebrated. (Hdt. vii. 88, ix. 116, 120 ; Plin. xvi. 
99; Strab. pp. 296, 894, 482, 595.) Euripides 
made the story of ProteBilaus the subjeot of a 
tragedy, of which only fragments remain. 

Proteus (Upwrevs), the prophetic old man of 
the sea, is described in the earliest legends as a 
subject of Poseidon, whose flocks (the seals) he 
tended. According to Homer he lived in the 
island of Pharos, at the distance of one day’s 
journey from the river Aegyptus (Nile) ; whereas 
Virgil places his dwelling in the island of Gar- 
pathos, between Crete and Rhodes. At midday 
Proteus rose from the sea, and slept in the 
, shadow of the rocks of the coast, with the 
J monsters of the deep lying around him. Any- 
; one wishing to learn from him the future, was 
j obliged to catch hold of him at that time : as 
soon as he was seized, he assumed every possible 
! shape, in order to escape the necessity of 
prophesying, but whenever he saw that his 
endeavours were of no avail, he resumed his 
usual form, and told the truth. After finishing 
his prophecy he returned into the sea. ( Od . iv. 
851 ff. ; Verg. Georg, iv. 886 ff.) Homer as- 
cribes to him a daughter Idothea. — Later tra- 
ditions describe ProteuB as a son of Poseidon, 
and as a king of Egypt, who had two sons, Tele- 
gonus and Polygonus or Tmolus. His Egyptian 
name is said to have been Getes, for which the 
Greeks substituted that of Proteus, and his 
wife’s name was Psamathe. These names seem 
to have been taken from k9\tos (a sea- monster) 
and ibdpaBos (sand), as relics of the older myth 
to which they belonged. Besides the above- 
mentioned sodb, Theocl vmenus and Theonoe are 
likewise called his children (Eur. Hel. 9, 18), 
He is said to have hospitably received Dionysus 
during his wanderings. Hermes brought to him 
Helena after her abduction, or, according to 
others, Proteus himself took her from Paris, 
gave to the lover a phantom, and restored the 
true Helen to Meneiaus after his return from 
Troy. (Hdt. ii. 112, 118 ; Eur. Helena ; Diod, 
i. 62 ; see p. 888, a.) 
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Prdtfigfaes (tlpwroydyr/s), a celebrated Greek 
painter. He was a native of Caunus, in Caria, 
a city subject to the Rhodians, and flourished 
B.c. 882-800. (Paus. i. 8, 4 ; Plin. xxxv. 101.) 
He resided at Rhodes almost entirely ; the only ' 
other oity of Greece which he is said to have ; 
visited is Athens, where he executed one of his 
great works in the Propylaea. Up to his 
fiftieth year he is said to have lived in poverty 
and in comparative obscurity, supporting him- 
self by painting ships. It has been suggested 
that he originally made pictures of snips as 
votive offerings for escape from shipwreck. 
His fame had, however, reached the ears of 
Apelles, who, upon visiting Rhodes, made it his 
first business to Beek out Protogenes. As the 
surest way of making the merits of Protogenes 
known to his fellow-citizens, Apelles offered 
him for his finished works the enormous sum 

to understand what an artist they had amongst 
them. ProtogencB was distinguished by the 
care with which he wrought up his pictures. 
It is said that in his picture of a satyr resting 
he introduced a partridge so naturally painted 
that it absorbed all the attention of those who 
came to see the picture, and that Protogenes, 
annoyed at this, painted out the bird. His 
masterpiece was the picture of Ialysus, the 
tutelary hero of Rhodes, on which he is said to 
have spent seven years, or even, according to 
another statement, eleven ; and to have painted 
it four times over. This picture was so highly 
prized even in the artist’s lifetime that when 
Demetrius Poliorcetes was UBing every effort 
to subdue Rhodes, he refrained from attacking 
the city at its most vulnerable point, lest he 
Bhould injure this picture, which had been 
placed in that quarter. (Plufc. Demetr. 22; 
Ael. V. H. xii. 41.) There is a celebrated story 
about this picture, relating to the accidental 
production of one of the most effective parts of 
it, the foam at the mouth of a tired hound. 
The artist, it is said, dissatisfied with his re- 
peated attempts to produce the desired effect, 
at last, in his vexation, dashed the sponge, with 
which he had repeatedly effaced his work, 
against the faulty place; and the sponge 
charged as it was by repeated use with the 
necessary colouro, left a mark in which the 
painter recognised the very foam which his art 
had failed to produce (Plin. 1. c.). 

PrdtdgSnla (npornrytvtia), daughter of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, and wife of Locrus ; but 
Zeus carried her off, and became by her the 
father of Opus (Apollod. i. 7, 2; Schol. ad 
Pind. 01. ix. 85.) 

Provincia. [Gallia, p. 858, b.] 

Prox&nuf (np8£«'or). 1. A Boeotian, was a 
disciple of Gorgias, and a friend of Xenophon. 
Being connected by the ties of hospitality with 
the younger Cyrus, the latter engaged him in 
his service. He was Beized by Tissaphemes 
and put to death, with the other Greek generals. 
It was at the invitation of Proxenus that Xeno- 
phon was induced to enter the servioe of Cyrus. 
(Xen. An. i. 1, 11, ii. 6, 16, v. 8, 5.)— 2. Of Tegea, 
took a leading part in opposition to Sparta and 
in the scheme for founding Megalopolis. He 
was killed in a disturbance at Tegea. (Xen. Hell. 
vi. 5, 6; Paus. vii. 27, 2.)— -o. An Athenian 
general in the Sacred war, b.c. 847 (Aesch. 
F.L. 87). 

Frftdentlui, AurtilXus Clemens, the earliest 
of the Christian poets of any celebrity, was a 
native of Spain, and was bom a.d. 848. After 
as an advocate, and discharging the 
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duties of a civil and criminal judge in two impor- 
tant cities, he received from the emperor Theodo- 
sius, or from Honorius, a high military appoint- 
ment at court ; but as be advanced in years, he 
became sensible of the emptiness of worldly 
honour, and earnest in the exerdBes of religion. 
His poems, which are composed in a great 
variety of metres, have much of the artificiality 
which belonged to the time, and great fondness 
for obscure allegory; but in vigour of poetry 
and in style he not only stands before other 
Christian writers of Latin verse, but shows more 
genius than any contemporary poet, even than 
Ausonius and Claudian, though in hiB versifi- 
cation he is inferior to them. His poem on 
martyrdom ( Peristephanon ) is his most power- 
ful. — Editions of Prudentius are by Arevalus, 
Rom. 1788 and 1789; by Obbarius, Tubing. 
1845 ; and by Dressel, Leips. 1860. 

PrtUa or Prfislas (Upovffa : llpovtritvs : 
Broussa), a great city of Bithynia, on the N. 
side of M. Olympus, fifteen Roman miles from 
Cius and twenty-five from Nicaca, was built by 
PruBias, king of Bithynia, or, according to some, 
by Hannibal (Strab. p. 564; Plin. v. 148). It 
was a prosperous city under the Roman em- 
perors and celebrated for its warm baths (Plin. 
Ep. x. 85 ; Athen. p. 48). 

Prfislai (n povtrlas). 1. I., king of Bithynia 
from about B.c. 228 to 180, though tho date 
neither of his accession nor his death is exactly 
known. He was the son of Zielas, whom he suc- 
ceeded. He appears to have been a monarch 
of vigour and ability, and raised his kingdom 
of Bithynia to a much higher pitch of power 
and prosperity than it had previously attained. 
(Pol. iv. 50, v. 90, viii. 17, xxii. 27.) It was at 
his court that Hannibal took refuge ; and when 
the Romans demanded the surrender of the 
Carthaginian general, the kii.4 basely gave hiB 
consent, and Hannibal only escaped falling into 
the hands of his enemies by a voluntary death 
(Nep. Hann. 10 ; Just, xxxii. 4).— 2. II., king 
of Bithynia, son and successor of the preced- 
ing, reigned from about 180 to 149. He courted 
assiduously the alliance of the Romans. He 
carried on war with Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
with whom, however, he was compelled by the 
Romans to conclude peace in 154. He was 
slain in 149 by order oi his son Nicomedes, as 
is related in the Life of the latter. [Nico- 
me be a II.] Prusi&s is described to us as a 
man in whom personal deformity was combined 
with a character the most vicious and degraded. 
His passion for the chase is attested by the 
epithet of the ‘ Huntsman ’ (Kvyijy6s). (Pol. 
xxiv. 1, xxix. 8, xxx vii. 2 ; Just, xxxiv. 4.) 



Coin of Prueiae I., King of Bithynia, ob. a.d. 148. 

Obv„ head of Prtutfae; rev., basiaeox nroviiOY; Zens 
■tending with aoeptre. 

Prymneila or PrymnSsus (Tlpvfivmrla, n#w- 
juvnaas, Upvfiyrt<rcr6s : Seulun, near Ajwm Kata 
'Hitmru a city in the N. of Phrygia, which ap- 
pears, from its coins, to have been a seat of the 
worship of Midas as a hero (Ptol. v. 2, 24). 

Pryttnis (nptfrow), king of Sparta, of the 
Proclid line, was the son of Eurypon, an] 
fourth king of that rape. 
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Feamathe (Yo/m18ij). 1. Daughter of N ere us 
Mid Doris, ana mother of Phocus (Hes. Th. 260, 
1004; Or. Met xi. 881, 898).— 2. [Proteus.] 

Psam&thts (VajuaBovs, - ovyrosi VauaBovy- 
nos t 'VapaBofoios), a seaport town in Laconia 
near the promontory Taenarum (Strab. p. 858). 

Psammenitus (Va/ip-fiviros ) = Psamthek III., 
king of Egypt, succeeded his father, Amasis, in 
B.c. 526, ana reigned only six months. He was 
conquered by Cambyses in 525, and his country 
made a province of the Persian empire. His 
life was spared by Cambyses, but as he was 
detected shortly afterwards in endeavouring to 
excite a revolt among the Egyptians, he was 
compelled to put an end to his life by drinking 
bull’s blood. (Hdt. iii. 10, 18-15.) 

Psammis (Vdupis ) = Psamthek II., king of 
Egypt, succeeded his father, Necho, and reigned 
from b.c. 601 to 595. He carried on war against 
Ethiopia, and died immediately after his re* 
turn from the latter country. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Apries. (Hdt. ii. 159-161.) 

Psammitichus or Psammetlchus (Yap/ll- 
n\os or Ya/ijuJjrixos), the Greek form of the 
Egyptian Psamthek I., king of Egypt about 
b.c. 666, and founder of the Saitic dynasty. He 
was the great-grandson of Technactis (Tefnekt), 
who had in vain opposed the establishment of 
the Ethiopian power in Egypt in 783. Psam- 
mitichus was originally one of the twelve 
petty kingB who obtained an independent 
sovereignty. Having been driven into banish- 
ment by the other kings, he took refuge in the 
marshes ; but shortly afterwards, with the aid 
of some Ionian and Carian pirates, he con- 
quered the other kings, and became sole ruler 
of Egypt (Hdt. ii. 149-152). A clue to the 
manner in which he obtained the power which 
the Ethiopian dynasty had held, and so restored 
peace and union to Egypt, is afforded by the 
monuments, which state that he married the 
heiress of the Ethiopian dynasty, Shep-en-apet. 
Having thus established his power, his object 
was to secure his frontiers, and therefore he 
provided a settlement for his Greek mercen- 
aries on the Pelusiac or eastern branch of the 
Nile, a little below Bubastis ; for he appears to 
have mainly relied upon them for the mainte- 
nance of his power. In order to facilitate in- 
tercourse between the Greeks and his other 
subjects, he ordered a number of Egyptian 
children to live with them, that they might 
learn the Greek language; and from them 
sprang the class of interpreters (Hdt. ii. 154). 
The employment of foreign mercenaries by 
Psammitichus gave great offence to the mili- 
tary caste in Egypt; and being indignant at 
other treatment which they received from him, 
they emigrated in a body of 240,000 men, into 
Ethiopia, where settlements were assigned to 
them by the Ethiopian king (Hdt. ii. 80 ; Diod. 
i. 67). It must, therefore, have been chiefly with 
his Ionian and Carian troops that Psammitichus 
carried on his wars against Syria and Phoenicia. 
He laid siege to the city of Azotus (the Ashod of 
Scripture) for twenty-nine years, till he took it 
(Hdt. ii. 157). As PsammitichuB had displeased a 
large portion of his subjects by the introduc- 
tion of foreigners, he seems to have paid 
especial court to the priesthood. He built the 
southern propylaea of the temple of Hephaes- 
tus at Memphis, and a splendid aula, with a 
portico round it, for the habitation of Apis, in 
front of the temple. 

Fs&bo (YcjEk6 : Thana ), a lake in Aethiopia 
SE. of Meroe, the source of the Actapns (Strab. 

p. 622 ). 


PSYCHE 

Pselois {VcKkIs : Dakke ), the chief city in the 
Dodecasohoenus — that is, the N. part of Aethi- 
opia, which was acljaoent to Egypt, to which it 
was regarded by the Homans as belonging. 
The city stood on the W. bank of the Nile, be- 
tween Syene and TachompBo, the latter of 
which was so far eclipsed by Pselcis as to ac- 
quire the name of Contrapselcis. Under the 
later empire, Pselcis was garrisoned by a body 
of German horsemen. (Strab. p. 820 ; Dio Cass, 
liv. 5.) 

Psellus (v4\\os). 1. Michael Paellas, the 
elder, of Andros, flourished in the ninth cen- 
tury after Christ. He was a learned man, and 
an eager student of the Alexandrian philo- 
sophy. He was probably the author of some 
of the works which are ascribed to the younger 
Psellus.— 2. Michael Constantins Psellus, 
the younger, a far more celebrated person, 
flourished in the eleventh century of our era. 
He was born at Constantinople 1020, and lived 
at least till 1105. He taught philosophy, rhe- 
toric, and dialectics, at Constantinople, where 
he stood forth as almost the last upholder of 
the falling cause of learning. The emperors 
honoured him with the title of Prince of the 
Philosophers. His works arc both in prose 
and poetry, on a vast variety of subjects, a.nd 
distinguished by ail eloquence and taste which 
are worthy of a better period. They are edited 
by Mignc, 1863. 

Psiilis (VlWts), a river of Bithynia, which 
flows into the Propontis between Artane and 
Calpe (Strab. p. 548). 

Ps5phis {Vaxbls : Vo xpfoios : Tripotamo ), a 
town in the N W. of Arcadia, on tlie river Ery- 
manthus, is said to have been originally called 
Phegia (Paus. viii. 24, 2). It sided with the 
Aetolians against the Achaeans, but was taken 
b.c. 219 by Philip, king of Macedonia, who was 
then in alliance with the Achaeans (Pol. iv. 70). 

PsychS {'Vuxtyi ‘ the soul,' occurs in the later 
times of antiquity as a personification of the 
human soul, and hence as pursued by Eros as 
personified love. Upon this is built the myth 
related by Apuleius (Met. iv. 28-vi. 24). Psyche 
was the youngest of the three daughters of a 
king, and excited by her beauty the jealousy 
and envy of Venus. In order to avenge her- 
self, the goddess ordered Cupid to inspire 
Psyche with a love for the most contemptible 
of all men : but Cupid was so smitten with her 
beauty that he himself fell in love with her. 
He accordingly conveyed her to a charming 
spot, where unseen and unknown he visited 
her every night, and left her as soon as the day 
began to dawn. Psyche might have continued 
to enjoy this state of happiness, if she had 
attended to the advice of her lover, who told 
her never to give way to her curiosity, or to 
inquire who he was. But her jealous sisters 
made her believe that in the darkness of night 
she was embracing some hideous monster, and 
accordingly once, while Cupid was asleep, she 
drew near to him with a lamp, and, to her 
amazement, beheld the most handsome and 
lovely of the gods. In her excitement of joy 
and fear, a drop of hot oil fell from her lamp 
upon his shoulder. This awoke Cupid, who 
censured her for her mistrust, and escaped. 
Psyche's happiness was now gone, and after 
attempting in vain to throw herself into a river, 
she wandered about from temple to temple, 
inquiring after her lover, and at length came to 
the palace of Venns. There her read sufferings 
began, for Venus retained her, treated her as 
a slave, and imposed upon her the hardest *J?d 
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most humiliating labours. Psyohe would have 
perished under the weight of her sufferings, 
had not Cupid, who still loved her in secret, 
invisibly comforted and assisted her in her 
toils. With his aid she at last succeeded in 
overcoming the jealousy and hatred of Venus : 
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Psyche. (From an ancient gem.) 

she became immortal, and was united to him 
for ever. It is not difficult to recognise in this 
beautiful story the idea of which it is merely the 
mythical embodiment ; for Psyche is evidently 
the human soul, which is purified by passions 
and misfortunes, and is thus prepared for the 
enjoyment of true and pure happiness. [Cf. 
Apuleius, p. 94, a.] In works of art Psyche is 
usually represented as a maiden with the wings 
of a butterfly, but in the beautiful group of 
Eros and Psyche in the Capitol, both are re- 
presented without wings. 

Piychium ( '¥6x tou )> a town on the S. coast of 
Crete (Ptol. iii. 17, 4). 

Piylli (WtfAAoi), a Libyan people, the earliest 
known inhabitants of the district of N. Africa 
called Cyrenaica, who lived on the shores of the 
Greater Syrtis, W. of the Nasamones. 

Psyra (r& Yvprf: 'Yvpios : Psara ), a small 
island of the Aegaean sea, forty stadia (four 
geogr. miles) in circuit, lying fifty stadia (five 
geogr. miles) W. of the NW. point of Chios. It 
had a city of the Bame name. (Ocl. iii. 171 ; 
Strab. p. 645.) 

Psyttalla (Yott<Ucm : Lipsukutali), a Bmall 
island off the Attic coast, between Salamis and 
the PeiraeuB. [Salamis.] 

Ptftfts (llrcA&r), a small lake in Mysia, 
near Ophrynium, on the coast of the Hellespont 
(Hdt. vii. 42; Strab. p. 595). 

PtSlSum (IlrcAcdv ; IlrcAedrns, IlT€Acoii<nof). 
1. (. Ftelia ), on ancient seaport town of Thessaly 
in the district Phthiotia, at the SW. extremity 
of the Sinus Pagasaeus, was destroyed by the 
Homans (JL ii. 697 : Strab. p. 488 ; Liv. xfii. 6). 
—2. A town in Elis Triphylia, said to have been 
a colony from the preceding (If. ii. 594 ; Strab. 
p. 849).— 8. A fortress of Ionia, on the coast of 
Asia Minor, belonging to Erythrae (Thuc. viii. 
94 ; Plin. v. 115). 

PtdUmaeui (nroAc/Mwos) usually called Pto- 
lemy. I. Minor historical jienom. X. Nephew 
of Antigonus, king of Aua. He carried on 
war in Greece on behalf of Antigonus, but in 
610 he abandoned the cause of ms uncle and 
concluded a treaty with Cass&nder and Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus. He soon gave offence to the 
Egyptian king, and was in consequence com- 


pelled to put an end to his life by poison, B.c. 
809 (Diod. xix. 57-87, xx. 27).— 2. Son of Lysi- 
machus, king of Thrace. lie was the eldest of 
the three Bona of that monarch by his last wife, 
Axsinoe, and the only one who escaped falling 
into the hands of Ptolemy Ceraunus (Just. xxiv. 
2.1—8. Son of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, by his 
wife Antigone, the stepdaughter of Ptolemy 
Soter. When only fifteen years of age he was 
left by his father in charge of his hereditary 
dominions when Pyrrhus himself Bet out on 
his expedition to Italy, 280. At a later time he 
fought under his father in Greece, and was 
slain in the course of Pyrrhus's campaign in 
the Peloponnesus, 272. (Just, xviii. 1, xxv. 4 ; 
Plut. Pyrrh. 28, 80.)— 4. Sumomed Philadel- 
phia, son of M. Antony, the Triumvir, by 
Cleopatra. After the death of Antony, 80, 
his life was spared by Augustus, at the inter- 
cession of Juba and Cleopatra, and he was 
brought up by Octavia with her own children. 
(Dio Cabs. Ii. 15 ; Plut. Ant. 87.) 

II. Kings of Egypt. 

I., surnamed Soter, the Preserver, but more 
commonly known as the son of Lagus, reigned 
b.c. 828-285. His father, Lagus, was a Macedo- 
nian of ignoble birth, but his mother, Arsinoe, 

I had been a concubine of Philip of Macedon, on 
| which account it seems to have been generally 
| relieved that Ptolemy was in reality the off- 
spring of that monarch (Curt. ix. 8, 22 ; Paus. 
i. 6, 2). Ptolemy is mentioned among the 
! friends of the youngAlexanderbeforethe death 
| of Philip. He accompanied Alexander through- 
out his campaigns in Asia, and was always 
i treated by the king with the greatest favour. 
He was sent to arrest Bessus; in all the 
Indian campaigns his name is among the most 
prominent, and he is said to have saved the 
life of Alexander by discovering a plot against 
his life (Curt. viii. I, 45). In the march through 
Gedrosia he had command of a division, and he 
accompanied Alexander on his last expedition, 
against the Cossaeans (Curt, ix.10, 5 ; Arr. An. 
vii. 4, 15). He therefore held a leading place 
among the officers of Alexander, and on the 
division of the empire which followed Alex- 
ander’s death (823) Ptolemy obtained the 
government of Egypt. In 321 his dominions 
were invaded by Perdiccas, the regent ; but the 
assassination of Perdiccas by his mutinous 
soldiers soon delivered Ptolemy from this 
danger. (Curt. x. 6, 18 ; Just. xiii. 2.) In the 
following year Ptolemy enlarged his dominions 
by sensing upon the important satrapy of 
Phoenicia and Coele- Syria. It was probably 
during this expedition that he made himself 

i 



Coin of Ptolemaeos I. Soter, King of Egypt, B.c. 8*8-984. 
Obv., head of Ptolemy I. ; rev., basiaeqz otoaemaioy 
eagle on thunderbolt. 

master of Jerusalem, by attacking the city on 
the Sabbath day (Jos. Ant. xii. 1). A few 
yearn afterwards (iii) Ptolemy entered into an 
alliance with Gassander and Lysimaohus 
against Antigonus, whose growing power bed 
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•soiled their rnnmm apprehensions. In the 
war which followed, Antigonus oonquered 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia (815, 814); bat 
Ptolemy reoovered these provinces by the 
defeat of Demetrins, the son of Antigonus, near 
Gasa, in 818. (Diod. xix. 57-105.) In 811 
hostilities were suspended by a general peace. 
This peace, however, was of short duration, and 
Ptolemy appears to have been the first to re- 
commence the war. He crossed over to Greece, 
where he announced himself as the liberator of 
tiie Greeks, but he effected little. In 800 
Ptolemy was defeated by Demetrius in a great 
sea-fight off Salamis in Cyprus. In conse- 
quence of this defeat, Ptolemy lost the import- 
ant island of Cyprus, which had previously 
been subject to him. Antigonus was so much 
elated by this victory as to assume the title of 
king, an example which Ptolemy, notwith- 
standing his defeat, immediately followed. 
(Diod. xx. 19-53; Plut. Demetr. 18.) Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius followed up their success 
by the invasion of Egypt, but were compelled 
to return to Syria without effecting any thing. 
Next year (805) Ptolemy rendered the most 
important assistance to the Rhodians, who 
were besieged by Demetrius; and when Deme- 
trius wob at length compelled to raise the siege 
(804), the Rhodians paid divine honours to the 
Egyptian monarch os their saviour and pre- 
server (2w*Hjp), a title which appears to have 
been now bestowed upon Ptolemy for the first 
time. (Diod. xx. 81-100 ; Pans. i. 8, 6 ; Athen. 
p. 696.) Ptolemy took comparatively little part 
in the contest which led to the decisive battle 
of Ipsus, in which AntigonuB was defeated and 
slain (301). The latter years of Ptolemy’s 
reign appear to have been devoted almost 
entirely to the arts of peace, and to promoting 
the internal prosperity of his dominions. In 
885 Ptolemy abdicated in favour of his youngest 
son Ptolemy Philadelphus, the child of liiB 
latest and most beloved wife, Berenice, exclud- 
ing from the throne his two eldest sons, 
Ptolemy Ceraunus and Meleager, the offspring 
of Eurydice (Just. xvi. 2). The elder Ptolemy 
survived this event two years, and died in 288. 
His reign is variously estimated at thirty-eight 
or forty years, according as we include or not 
these two years which followed his abdication. 
— The character of Ptolemy has been generally 
represented in a very favourable light by 
historians, and there is no doubt that if we 
compare him with his contemporary and rival 
potentates he appears to deserve the praipes 
bestowed upon his mildness and moderation. 
But it is only with this important qualification 
that they can be admitted : for there are many 
evidences that he did not shrink from any 
measure that he deemed requisite in order to 
carry oat the object of his ambition. But as a 
ruler Ptolemy certainly deserves the highest 
praise. By his able and vigorous administra- 
tion he laid the foundations of the wealth and 
prosperity which Egypt enjoyed for a long 
period. Under his fostering care Alexandria 
quickly rose to the place designed for it by its 
founder, that of the greatest commercial city of 
the world. Not less eminent were the services 
rendered by Ptolemy to the advancement of 
literature and science. In this department, 
indeed, it is not always easy to distinguish the 
portion of credit due to the father from that of 
his son : but it seems certain that to the elder 
monarch belongs the merit of having originated 
those literary institutions which assumed a 
more definite and regular form, as well as a 


more prominent place, under his suc ce ssor. 
Such appears to have been the case with the 
two most celebrated of all, the Library and the 
Museum of Alexandria. The first suggestion of 
these important foundations is ascribed by 
some writers to Demetrius of Phalerus, who 
spent all the latter years of his life at the court 
of Ptolemy. But many other men of literary 
eminence were also gathered around the Egyp- 
tian king: among whom may be especially 
noticed the geometer Euclid, the philosophers 
Stilpo of Megara, Theodoras of Cyrene, and 
Diodorus surnamed Cronus ; as well as the 
elegiac poet PliiietaB of Cos, and the gram- 
marian Zenodotus. To the last two we are told 
Ptolemy confided the literary education of his 
son Philadelphus. Many anecdotes sufficiently 
attest the free intercourse which subsisted 
between the king and the men of letters by 
whom he was surrounded, and prove that the 
easy familiarity of his manners corresponded 
with his simple and unostentatious habits of 
life. We also find him maintaining a corre- 
spondence with Menander, whom he in vain 
endeavoured to attract to his court, and send- 
ing overtures, probably of a similar nature, to 
Theophrastus. Nor were the fine arts neg- 
lected: the rival painters Antiphilus and 
Apelles both exercised their talents at Alex- 
andria, where some of their most celebrated 
pictures were produced.— Ptolemy was himself 
an author : he composed a history of the wars 
of Alexander, which is frequently cited by later 
writers, and is one of the chief authorities 
which Arrian made the groundwork of hiB own 
history.— n., Philadelphus (b.c. 285-247), the 
son of Ptolemy 1. by his wife Berenice, was 
born in the island of Cos, 809. (Theocr. xvii. 58; 
Schol. ad loc.). He was a pupil of Zenodotus 
and Philebus. His long reign was marked by 
few events of a striking character. He was 
engaged in war with his half-brother, MagaB, 
who had governed Cyrene as viceroy under 
Ptolemy Soter, but on the death of that 
monarch not only asserted his independence, 
but even attempted to invade Egypt. Magas 
was supported by Antiochus II., king of Syria ; 
and the war was at length terminated by a 
treaty, which left Magas in undisputed posses- 
sion of Cyrenatca, while his infant daughter 
Berenice was betrothed to Ptolemy, the son of 
Philadelphus. (Just. xxvi. 8; Paus. i. 7, 8.) 
Ptolemy also concluded a treaty with the 
Romans. He was frequently engaged in hosti- 
lities with Syria, which were terminated towards 
the close of his reign by a treaty of peace, by 
which Ptolemy gave his daughter Berenice in 
marriage to Antiochus II. Ptolemy’s chief 
care, however, was directed to the internal 
administration of his kingdom, and to the 
patronage of literature and science. The in- 
stitutions of which the foundations had been 
laid by his father quickly rose under his foster- 
ing care to the highest prosperity. The 
Museum of Alexandria became the resort and 
abode of all the moBt distinguished men of 
letters of the day, and in the library attached 
to it were accumulated all the treasures of 
ancient learning. Among the illustrious names 
which adorned the reign of Ptolemy, may 
be mentioned those of the poets Philetas and 
Theocritus, the philosophers Hegesias and 
Theodoras, the mathematician Euolid, and the 
astronomers Timocharis, Aristarchus of Samos, 
and Aratus. Nor was his patronage confined to 
the ordinary cycle of Hellenic literature. By 
his interest in natural history he gave a 
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stimulus to the pursuit of that Boienoe which 
gave birth to many important works, while he 
himself formed collections of rare animals 
within the precincts of the royal palace. He 
enoouraged expeditions for trade ana commerce 
with Aetbiopia and with India. (Diod. i. 87, 88 ; 

Plin. vi. 58 ; cf. Theocr. xv.) It was during his 
reign also, and perhaps at his desire, that Ma- 
netho gave to the world in a Greek form the 
historical records of the Egyptians ; and accord- 
ing to a well-known tradition, it was by his 
express command that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Jews were translated into Greek. The new 
cities or colonies founded by Philadelphus in 
different parts of his dominions were extremely 
numerous. On the Red Sea alone we find at 
least two bearing the name of Arsinoe, one 
called after another of his sisters, Philotera, and 
two cities named in honour of his mother, Bere- 
nice. The same names occur also in Cilicia 
and Syria : and in the latter country he founded 
the important fortress of Ptolema’is in Palestine. 

All authorities concur in attesting the great 
power and wealth to which the Egyptian 
monarchy was raised under Philadelphus. He 
possessed at the close of his reign a standing 
army of 200,000 foot, and 40,000 home, besides 
war-chariots and elephants; a fleet of 1500 
ships, and a sum of 740,000 talents in his 
treasury; while he derived from Egypt alone 
an annual revenue of 14,800 talents. His do- 
minions comprised, besides Egypt itself, and 
portions of Ethiopia, Arabia and Libya, the im- 
portant provinces of Phoenicia and Coele-Syria, 
together with Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, and the j 
Cyclades ; and during a great part at least of ' ubv - 
liis reign, Cilicia and Pamphylia also. Before ' 
his death Cyrene was reunited to the monarchy 
by the marriage of his son Ptolemy with Bere- 
nice, the daughter of MagaB. The private life 
and relations of Philadelphus do not exhibit 
his character in as favourable a light as we 
might have inferred from tiie splendour of his 
administration. He put to death two of his 
brothers ; and he banished his first wife, Arsinoe, 
the daughter of Lysimachus, to CoptoB in Upper 
Egypt on a charge of conspiracy. After her 
removal Ptolemy married his own sister Ar- 
sinoe, the widow of Lysimachus : a flagrant 
violation of the religious notions of the Greeks 
of that age : which, however, was frequently 
imitated by his successors. He evinced his 
affection for Arsinoe, not only by bestowing her 
name upon many of liis newly-founded colonies 
[Arsinoe], but by assuming himself the sur- 
name of Philadelphus, a title which some 
writers referred in derision to his unnatural 
treatment of his two brothers. By this second 
marriage Ptolemy had no issue ; but his first 
wife hod borne him two sons — Ptolemy, who 
succeeded him on the throne, and Lysimachus; 
and a daughter, Berenice, whose marriage to 
Antiochus II., king of Syria, has been already 
mentioned. — III., Euergetes (b.c. 247-222), 
eldest son and successor of Philadelphus. 
Shortly after his accession he invaded Syria, in 
order to avenge the death of his sister Berenice. 
[Berenice, No. 2.] He met with the most 
striking success. He advanced as far as Baby- 
lon and Susa, and after reducing all Meso- 
potamia, Babylonia, and Susiana, received the 
submission of all the upper provinces of Asia as 
far as the confines of Baotria and India. From 
this career of conquest he was recalled by the 
news of seditions in Egypt, and returned to 
that country, carrying with him an immense 
booty, comprising, among other objects, all the 
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Btatues of the Egyptian deities which had been 
carried off by Cambyses to Babylon or Persia. 
(Diod. i. 48-5 5; Just, xxvii. 1.) These he re- 
stored to their respective temples, an act by 
which he earned the greatest popularity with 
his native Egyptian subjects, who bestowed on 
him in consequence the title of Euergetes (the 
Benefactor), by which he is generally known. 
While the arms of the king himself were thuB 
successful in the East, his fleets reduced the 
maritime provinces of Asia, including Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and Ionia, as far as the Hellespont, 
together with Lysimachia and other important 
places on the coast of Thrace which continued 
for a long period subject to the Egyptian rule. 
Concerning the events which followed the re- 
turn of Euergetes to his own dominions (pro- 
bably in 248) we are almost wholly in the dark ; 
but it appears that the greater part of the 
eastern provinces speedily fell again into the 
hands of Seleucus, while Ptolemy retained pos- 
session of the maritime regions and a great 
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part of Syria itself. He soon obtained a valu- 
able ally in the person of Antiochus Hierax, the 
younger brother of Seleucus, whom he sup- 
ported in his wars against his elder brother. 
He was unfriendly to Macedonia, and hence 
was led to support Aratus and the Achaean 
League, until the unfortunate policy which 
Aratus adopted, of seeking the alliance of Mace- 
donia, caused Ptolemy to ally himself with 
Clomenes (Plut. Arat. 24, 41, Cleom. 22). We 
find Euergetes maintaining the same friendly 
relations as his father with Rome (Eutrop. iii. 1). 
During the latter years of his reign ho subdued 
the Ethiopian tribes on his southern frontier, 
and advanced as far as Adule, a port on the 
Red Sea, where he established an emporium, 
and set up an inscription commemorating the 
exploits of his reign. To a copy of this, acci- 
dentally preserved to us by an Egyptian monk, 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, we are indebted for 
much of the scanty information we possess 
concerning his reign. Ptolemy Euergetes is 
scarcely less celebrated tlian lus father for his 
patronage of literature and science ; he added so 
largely to the library at Alexandria that he lias 
been sometimes erroneously deemed its founder. 
Eratosthenes, Apollonius Rhodius and Aristo- 

S hones the grammarian flourished at Alexan- 
ria during his reign — sufficient to prove that 
the literature and learning of the Alexandrian 
school still retained their former eminence. By 
his wife Berenice, who survived him, Euergetes 
left three children : (1) Ptolemy, his successor ; 
(2) Magas ; and (8) Arsinoe, afterwards married 
to her brother Ptolemy Philopator.— TV Philo- 
pator or Tryphon (b.c. 222-205), eldest son and 
successor of Euergetes. He was vary far from 
inheriting the virtues or abilities of his father, 
and his reign was the oommenoement of tbe 
decline of the Egyptian kingdom, which bad 
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been sailed to mbh a height of power and pro- 
sperity -by his three predecessors. Its first 
beginning was stained with crimes of the darkest 
kind. lie pnt to death his mother, Berenice, 
and his brother, Magas, and his uncle Lysima- 
.ohus, the brother of Euergetes. Cleomenes, 
the exiled king of Sparta, fell under his suspi- 
cion, and being thrown into prison, and having 
failed to escape, put an end to his own life. (Pol. 
v. 84-89 ; Plut. Cleom. 88-87.) He then gave 
himself up without restraint to a life of indo- 
lence ana luxury, while he abandoned to his 
minister, Sosibius,the care of alLpolitical affairs. 
The latter seems to have been. as incapable as 
his master, and the kingdom was allowed to 
fall into a state of the utmost disorder, of which 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, was not 
slow to avail himself. In the first two cam- 
paigns (219, 218), Antiochus conquered the 
greater part of Coele-Syria and Palestine, but 
in the third year of the war (217), he was com- 
pletely defeated by Ptolemy in person at the 
decisive battle of Haphia, and was glad to con- 
clude a peace with the Egyptian monarch. On 
his return from his Syrian expedition, Ptolemy 
gave himself up more and more to every species 
of vice and debauchery. His mistress, Agatho- 
clea, and her brother, Agathocles, divided with 
Sosibius the patronage and distribution of all 
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places of honour or profit. Towards the close 
of his reign Ptolemy put to death his wife, 
Arsinoe. His debaucheries shortened his life. 
He died in 205, leaving only one son, a child of 
five years old. — We find Ptolemy following up 
the policy of his predecessors, by cultivating 
the friendship of the Romans, to whom he fur- 
nished large supplies of corn during their 
struggle with Carthage. Plunged as he was in 
vice and debauchery, Philopator appears to 
have still inherited something of the love of 
letters for which his predecessors were so con- 
spicuous. We find him associating on familiar 
terms with philosophers and men of letters, 
and especially patronising the distinguished 
gra mm a ri a n Aristarchus, and he wrote a tragedy 
called Adonis (Diog. Laert. vii. 177).— V., Epf* 
plumes (b.c. 205-181), son and successor of 
Ptolemy IV. He was a child of five years old 
at the death of his father, 205. Philip, king of 
Macedonia, and Antiochus III. of Syria deter- 
mined to take advantage of the minority of 
Ptolemy, and entered into a league to divide 
his dominions between them. In pursuance of 
this arrangement Antiochus conquered Coele- 
Syria, while Philip reduced the Cyclades and 
the cities in Thrace which had still remained 
subject to Egypt. In this emergency the 
Egyptian ministers had recourse to the power- 
ful intervention of the Romans, who com- 
manded both monarchs to refrain from further 
hostilities, and restore all the conquered cities. 
In order to evade this demand withont openly 
opposing the power of Rome, Antiochus con- 


cluded a treaty with Egypt, by which it wae 
agreed that the young king should marry Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of Antiochus, and reoeive 
back the Syrian provinces as her dower. (PoL 
xv. 20-88, xvi. 89, xviii. 88 ; Just. xxx. 2, xxxi. 1 ; 
Liv. xxxi. 2, 9.) This treaty took place in 199, 
but the marriage was not actually solemnised 
until six years after. The administration of 
Egypt was placed in the hands of Aristomenes, 
a man who was every way worthy of the charge. 
As early, however, aB 196 the young king was 
declared of full age, and the ceremony of his 
Anacleteria, or coronation, was solemnised with 
great magnificence. It was on this occasion 
that the decree was issued which has been pre- 
served to us in the celebrated inscription known 
as the Rosetta stone, a monument of great 
interest in regard to the internal history of 
Egypt under the Ptolemies, independently of 
its importance as having afforded the key to the 
discovery of hieroglyphics. In 198 the mar- 
riage of Ptolemy with the Syrian princess 
Cleopatra was solemnised at Rnphia (Liv. xxxv. 
18). Ptolemy, however, refused to assist his 
father-in-law in the war against the Romans, 
which was at this time on the eve of breaking 
out, and he continued steadfast in his alliance 
with Rome. But he derived no advantage 
from the treaty which conoluded it, and Antio- 
chus still retained possession of Coele-Syria 
and Phoenicia. As long as Ptolemy continued 
under the guidance and influence of Aristo- 
menes, his administration was equitable and 
popular. Gradually, however, he became es- 
tranged from his able and virtuous minister, 
and threw himself more and more into the 
power of flatterers and vicious companions, un- 
til at length he was induced to rid himself of 
Aristomenes, who was compelled to take poison 
(Pol. xxiii. 16). Ptolemy seems to have fol- 
lowed the policy of his predecessors in offering 
help to the Achaean League (Pol. xxiii. 1, 7, xxv. 
7). Towards the close of his reign he conceived 
the project of recovering Coele-Syria from 
Seleucus, the successor of AntiochuB, and 
had assembled a large mercenary force for 
that purpose: but having, by an unguarded 
expression, excited the apprehensions of some 
of his friends, he was cut off by poison in the 
twenty-fourth year of his reign and the twenty- 
ninth of his age, 181 (Jos. Ant. xii. 4, 11). He 
left two sons, both named Ptolemy, who subse- 
quently ascended the throne, under the names 
of Ptolemy Philometor and Euergetes II., and 
a daughter, who bore her mother's name of 
Cleopatra. His reign was marked by the rapid 
decline of the Egyptian monarchy, for the pro- 
vinces and cities wrested from it during his 
minority by Antiochus and Philip were never 
recovered, and at his death Cyprus and Cyre- 
naica were the only foreign possessions of im- 
portance still attached to the crown of Egypt. 
According to Varro (ap. Plin. xii. 70) it was 
the prohibition by Ptolemy of the export of 
papyrus (a measure dictatea-by jealousy of the 
library of the Pergamene kings) whion led to 
the * invention' of parchment at Pergamene 
(i.e. to its improved manufacture and its name 
bergamena), By this Ptolemy Epiphanes must 
be meant [see Diet, of Ant, art. Liber ]. — 
VI., Philometor (b.c. 181-146), eldest son and 
successor of Ptolemy V. He was a child at the 
death of his father in 161, and the regency was 
assumed during his minority by his mother, 
Cleopatra, who, by her able administration, 
maintained the kingdom in a state of tran- 
quillity. But after her death, in 178, the chief 
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Wt® fell into the hands of Eulaens and a derisive battle ; bat he died a few days after* 
Lenaens, ministers as corrupt as they were wards in consequence of an injury which he 
incapable, who had the rashness to engage in had reoeived from a fall from his horse in this 
war with Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, battle, 146. (Pol. xl. 12 ; Just. xxxv. 1, 2 ; App. 
in the vain hope of recovering the provinces of Syr. 67.) He had reigned thirty-five yean 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. But their army from the period of his first accession, and 
was totally defeated by Antiochus, near Pelu- eighteen from his restoration by the 
sium, and Antiochus was able to advance with- Philometor is praised for the mildness 
out opposition, as far as Memphis, 170. The humanity of his disposition. Polybius even 
young king himself fell into nis hands, but tells us that not a single citizen of Alexandria 
was. treated with kindness and distinction, aB was put to death by him for any political or 
Antiochus hoped by his means to make himself private offence. On the whole, if not one of 
the master of Egypt. On learning the captivity the greatest, he was at least one of the best of 
of his brother, the younger Ptolemy, who was the race of the Ptolemies. He left three chil- 
then at Alexandria with his sister, Cleopatra, dren : (1) a son, Ptolemy, who was proclaimed 
assumed the title of king, under the name of king after his father’s death, under the name 
Euergetes II., and prepared to defend the Ptolemy Eupator, but was put to death almost 
capital to the utmost. Antiochus hereupon immediately after by his uncle Euergetes ; (2) 
laid siege to Alexandria ; but he was unable to a daughter, Cleopatra, married first to Alex- 
take the city, and withdrew into Syria, after ander Balas, then to Demetrius II., king of 
establishing Philometor as king at Memphis, Syria; and (8) another daughter, also named 
but retaining in his hands the frontier fortress Cleopatra, who was afterwards married to her 
of Pelusium. This last circumstance, together uncle Ptolemy Euergetes. — VII., Euergetes II. 
with the ravages committed by the Syrian or Physcon (4>ihrfco>y), that is, Big-Belly, reigned 
troops, awakened Philometor, who had hitherto b.c. 146-117. His history down to the death of 
been a mere puppet in the hands of the Syrian his brother has been already given. In order 
king, to a sense of his true position, and he to secure undisputed possession of the throne, 
hastened to make overtures of peace to his he married his Bister Cleopatra, the widow of 
brother and sister at Alexandria. It was agreed his brother Philometor, and put to death his 
that the two brothers should reign together, nephew, Ptolemy, who had been proclaimed 
and that Philometor should marry his sister, king under the surname of Eupator (Just. 
Cleopatra. But this arrangement did not Buit xxxviii. 8). A reign thus commenced in blood 
the views of Antiochus, who immediately re- was continued in a similar spirit. Many of the 
newed hostilities. The two brothers were unable leading citizens of Alexandria, who had taken 
to offer any effectual opposition, and he had part against him on the death of his brother, 
advanced a second time to the walls of Alex- were put to death, while the populace were 
andria, when he was met by a Roman embassy, given up to the cruelties of his mercenary 
headed by M. Popillius Laenas, who haughtily troops, and the streets of the city were repeatedly 
commanded him instantly to desist from hostili- deluged with blood. Thousands of the inhabi- 
ties. (Liv. xlv. 11 ; Pol. xxvii. 17, xxviii. 16-19, tants fled from the scene of such horrors, and 
xxix. 8, 11.) Antiochus did not venture to dis- the population of Alexandria was so greatly 
obey, and withdrew to his own dominions, 168. thinned that the king found himself compelled 
Dissensions soon broke out between the two to invite foreign settlers from all quarters to re- 
brothers, and Euergetes expelled Philometor people his deserted capital. At the Borne time 
from Alexandria. Hereupon Philometor re- that he thus incurred the hatred of hiB subjects 
paired in person to Rome, 164, where he was by his cruelties, he rendered himself an object 
received by the senate with the utmost honour, of their aversion and contempt by abandoning 
and deputies were appointed to reinstate him himself to the most degrading vices. In con- 
in the sovereign power. This they effected with sequence of these, he had become bloated and 
little opposition ; but they settled that Euergetes deformed in person, and enormously corpulent, 
should obtain Cyrene as a separate kingdom, whence the Alexandrians gave him the nick- 
Euergetes, however, shortly afterwards laid name of Physcon, by which appellation he iB 
claim to Cyprus as well, in which he was sup- more usually known (Just. l.c . ; Athen. pp. 184, 
ported by the Romans; but Philometor refused 262, 549). His union with Cleopatra was not 
to surrender the island to him, and in the war of long duration. He became enamoured of 
which ensued, Euergetes was taken prisoner by his niece, Cleopatra (the offspring of his wife 
his brother, who not only spared his life, but by her former marriage with Philometor), and 
sent him back to Cyrene on condition that he he did not hesitate to divorce the mother and 
should thenceforth content himself with that receive her daughter instead, aB his wife and 
kingdom. (Pol. xxxi. 18-27, xxxiii. 6 ; Liv. Ep. queen. By this proceeding he alienated still 
46, 47.) The attention of Philometor appears more the minds of his Greek subjects, and his 
to have been, from this time, principally directed vices and cruelties at length produced an in- 
to the side of Syria. Demetrius Soter having surrection at Alexandria. Thereupon he fled 
sought during the dissensions between the two to Cyprus, and the Alexandrians declared his 
brothers to make himself master of Cyprus, sister Cleopatra queen (180). Enraged at this, 
Ptolemy now supported the usurper Alexander Ptolemy put to death Memphitis, his son by 
Balas, to whom ne gave his daughter Cleopatra Cleopatra, and sent his head and hands to his 
in marriage, 160. But when Ptolemy advanced unhappy mother. But Cleopatra having been 
with an army to the assistance of his son-in- shortly afterwards expelled, from Alexandria in 
law, Ammonius, the favourite and minister of her turn, Ptolemy found himself unexpectedly 
Alexander, formed a plot against the life of reinstated on the throne, 127. (Just, xxxviii. 9 , 
Ptolemy, who thereupon took away his daughter Val. Max. ix. 2 ; Oros. v. 10.) His sister Cleo- 
Cleopatra from her faithless husband, and be- patra fled to the court of her elder sister 
stowed her hand on Demetrius Nicator, the Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius II., king, of 
son of Soter, whose cause he now espoused. Syria, who espoused the cause of the. fugitive. 
In conjunction with Demetrius, Ptolemy carried Ptolemy, in revenge, set up against him a pre- 
©n war against Alexander, whom he defeated in tender named Zabmas or Zebrna, who assumed 
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the title of Alexander H. But the usurper eons, both named Ptolemy, who, though iUegiti- 
behaved with such haughtiness to Ptolemy mate, became severally kings of Egypt and 
that the latter suddenly changed his policy, Cyprus.— IX,, Alexander I., youngest son of 
became reconciled to his sister Cleopatra, whom Ptolemy VII., reigned conjointly with his 
he permitted to return to Egypt, and gave his mother, Cleopatra, from the expulsion of his 
daughter Tryphaena in marriage to Antiochus brother, Lathyrus, b.c. 107-90. In this year 
Grypus, the son of Demetrius. Ptolemy died he assassinated his mother ; but he had not 
after reigning twenty-nine years from the death reigned alone a year when he was compelled 
of his brother Phuometor ; but he himself by a general sedition of the populace and mill- 
reckoned the years of his reign from the date of tary to quit Alexandria. He, however, raised 
his first assumption of the regal title in 170. fresh troops, but was totally defeated in a sea- 
(Just. xxxix. 1, 2 ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 9.) Although fight by the rebels ; whereupon Lathyrus was 
the character of Ptolemy Physcon was stained recalled by the Alexandrians to Egypt, as lias 
by the most infamous vices, and by the most been already related. Alexander now attempted 
sanguinary cruelty, he still retained that love to make himself master of Cyprus, and invaded 
of letters which appears to have been hereditary that island, but was defeated and slain. He 
in the whole race of the Ptolemies. He had in left a son, Alexander, who afterwards ascended 
his youth been a pupil of Aristarchus, and not the throne of Egypt. (Just, xxxix. 4, 5 ; Jos. 
only courted the society of learned men, but Ant. xiii. 18, 1.)— X., Alexander II., son of the 
was himself the author of a work called 'Tiro- preceding, was at Home at the death of Ptolemy 
furfifuera, or Memoirs, which extended to twenty- Lathyrus, in 81. Sulla, who was then dictator^ 
four books. He left two sons : Ptolemy, after- nominated the young Alexander (who had 
wards known as Soter II., and Alexander, both obtained a high place in hiB favour) king of 
of whom subsequently ascended the throne of Egypt, and sent him to take possession of the 
Egypt ; and three daughters : (1) Cleopatra, crown. It was, however, agreed, in deference 
married to her brother Ptolemy Soter ; (2) to the claims of Cleopatra Berenice, the 
Tryphaena, the wife of Antiochus Grypus, king daughter of Ijathyrus, whom the Alexandrians 
of Syria ; and (3) Selene, who was unmarried had already placed on the throne, that Alex- 
at her father’s death. To his natural son, ander should marry her, and admit her to Bhare 
Ptolemy, sumamed Apion, he bequeathed by the sovereign power. He complied with the 
his will the separate kingdom of Cyrene.— VIII., letter of this treaty by marrying Cleopatra, but 
Soter II., and also Philometor, but more com- only nineteen days afterwards caused her to be 
monly called Lathyrus or Lathurus (Adfooi/poy), assassinated. The Alexandrians thereupon 
reigned b.c. 117-107, and also 89-81. Although rose against their new monarch, and put him 
he was of full age at the time of his father’s j to death (App. Mithr. 23 ; Porphyr. ap. Euseb. 
death (117), he w as obliged to reign jointly with Chron. p. 117). It was probably this Alexander, 
his mother, Cleopatra, who had been appointed not his predecessor, who bequeathed his do- 
by the will of her late husband to succeed him minions and Iub wealth to the Roman people 
on the throne. She was, indeed, desirous of (Cic. de Leg. Agr. i. 4, 12 ; 15, 88 ; 18, 41). 
associating with herself her younger son, The Homans accepted the treasure (which 
Ptolemy Alexander ; but since Lathyrus was apparently had been deposited at Tyre and not 
popular with the Alexandrians, she was obliged yet transferred to Egypt), but, not wishing to 
to give way, and sent Alexander to Cyprus, place Egypt in the hands of any Homan pro- 
After declaring Lathyrus king, she compelled consul, they did not take over that country, 
him to repudiate his sister Cleopatra, of whose — XL, Dionysus or No thus, but more coin- 
influence she was jealous, and to marry his monly known by the appellation of Auletes, 
younger sister, Selene, in her stead. (Just, xxxix. the flute-player (in which capacity he entered 
8 ; Paus. i. 9, 1.) After reigning ten years into public competition : Strab. p. 796), was an 
jointly with Ids mother, he was expelled from illegitimate son of Ptolemy LathyruB. When 
Alexandria by an insurrection of the people the assassination of Berenice and the death of 
which she had excited against him, 107 (Just. Alexander II. had completed the extinction of 
xxxix. 4 ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 10). His brother, Alex- the legitimate race of the Lagidae, Ptolemy 
ander now assumed the sovereignty of Egypt, waB proclaimed king by the Alexandrians, B.c. 
in conjunction with his mother, while Lathyrus 80. He was anxious to obtain from the Homan 
was able to establish himself in the possession senate (who might now even consider them- 
of Cyprus. Cleopatra, indeed, attempted to dis- selves the rightful owners) their ratification of 
possess him of that island also, but without his title to the crown, but it was not till the 
success, and Ptolemy held it as an independent consulship of Caosar (59) that he was able to 
kingdom for the eighteen years during which purchase by vast bribes the desired privilege. 
Cleopatra and Alexander reigned in Egypt. He had expended immense sums in the pursuit 
After the death of Cleopatra and the expulsion of this object, which he was compelled to raise 
of Alexander, in 89, Ptolemy Lathyrus was by the imposition of fresh taxes, and the dis- 
recalled by the Alexandrians and established content thus excited combining with the con- 
anew on the throne of Egypt, which he occupied tempt entertained for his character, led to hiH 
thenceforth without interruption till his death, expulsion by the Alexandrians, in 58. There- 
in 81. The most important event of this period upon he proceeded in person to Home to procure 
was the revolt of Thebes, in Upper Egypt, from the senate his restoration (Suet. Sul. 64 ). 
which was still powerful enough to bold out for His first reception was promising ; and he 
three years against the arms of Ptolemy, but at procured a decree from the senate commanding 
the end of that time was taken and reduced to bis restoration, and entrusting the charge of 
the state of ruin in which it has ever since effecting it to P. Lentulus Spinther, then pro- 
remained (Just, xxxix. 5 ; Paus. i. 9, 8). Lathy- consul of Cilicia. Meanwhile, the Alexandrians 
ras reigned in all 35£ years ; 10 in conjunction sont an embassy of 100 of their leading citizens 
with his mother (117-107), 18 in Cyprus (107-89), to plead their cause with the Homan senate; 
and 7$ as sole ruler of Egypt. He loft only but Ptolemy had the audacity to cause the 
one daughter, Berenice, called also Cleopatra, deputies, on their arrival in Italy, to be waylaid, 
who succeeded him on the throne : ana two ana the greater part of them murdered. The 
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indignation excited at Borne by this proceeding youngest son of Ptolemy Auletes, was appointed 
produced a reaction : the tribunes took up the by Caesar to reign jointly with Cleopatra, after 
matter against the nobility; and an oracle was the death of his elder brother, Ptolemy XQ., 
produced from the Sibylline books, forbidding 47; and although he was a mere boy, it was 
the restoration of the king by an armed force, decreed that he should marry his sister, with 
The intrigues and disputes thus raised were whom he waB thus to share the power. Both 
protracted throughout the year 56, and at his marriage and his regal title were, of course, 
length Ptolemy, despairing of a favourable purely nominal ; and in 48 Cleopatra put him to 
result, quitted Home in disgust, and withdrew death. (Dio CasB. xlii. 44, xliii. 27 ; Strab. p. 797.) 
to Ephesus. (Dio Cass, xxxix. 12-16 ; Cic. ad w m „ 

Fam. i. 1-7, ad Q. Fr. 2, 8, pro liabir . 2, 8 ; HL Kings of other Countries. 

Plut. Pomp. 49.) But in 55, A. Gabinius, who 1. Sumamed Alorites (that is, of Alorus), 
was proconsul in Syria, was induced, by the regent, or, according to some authors, king of 
influence of Pompey, aided by the enormous Macedonia. He obtained the supreme power 
bribe of 10,000 talentB from Ptolemy himself, by the assassination of Alexander II., the 
to undertake his restoration. The Alexandrians eldest son of Amyntas, b.c. 867, but was, in his 
had in the meantime placed on the throne of turn, assassinated by Perdiccas ITT -, 864. (Diod. 
Egypt Berenice, the eldest daughter of Ptolemy, xv. 7, 7; Plut. Pelop. 26, 27.)— —2. Sumamed 
who had married Archelaus, the Bon of the Apion, king of Cyrene (117-96), was an illegiti- 
general of Mithridates, and they opposed Gabi- mate son of Ptolemy Physcon, kin g of Egypt, 
nius with an army on the confines of the who left him by his will the kingdom of 
kingdom. They were, however, defeated in Cyrenaica. At his death in 26, Apion be- 
three successive battles, Archelaus was slain, queathed his kingdom by his will to the Homan 
and Ptolemy once more established on the people. The senate, however, refused to accept 
throne, 55. One of his first acts was to put to the legacy, and declared the cities of Cyre- 
death his daughter, Berenice, and many of the naica free. They were not reduced to the 
leading citizens of Alexandria. (Dio Cass, xxxix. condition of a province till nearly thirty years 
65-58.) He survived his restoration only 8£ afterwards. (JuBt. xxxix. 6; Liv. Bp. 70; 
years, during which time he was supported by Eutrop. vi. 11.) — 3. Sumamed Ceraunus on 
a large body of Homan soldiers who had been account of his rashness (Paus. x. 19, 7), king of 
left behind by Gabinius for his protection Macedonia, was the Bon of Ptolemy I., king of 
(Caes. B. C. iii. 108, 110). He died in 51, after Egypt, by hiB second wife, Eurydice. When his 
a reign of twenty-nine years from the date of father, in 285, set aside the claim of Ceraunus to 
his first accession (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 4). He the throne, and appointed his younger boh, 
left two sons, both named Ptolemy, and two Ptolemy Philadelphus, his successor, Ceraunus 
daughters, Cleopatra and Arsinoe. — XII., eldest repaired to the court of Lysimachus. After 
son of the preceding. By his father's will the LysimachuB had perished in battle against 
sovereign power was left to himself and his Seleucus (281) Ptolemy Ceraunus was received 
siBter Cleopatra jointly, and this arrangement by the latter in the most friendly manner ; but 
was carried into effect without opposition, 51. shortly afterwards (280) he basely assassinated 
Auletes had also referred the execution of his SeleucuB, and took possession of the Mace- 
will to the Homan senate, and the latter donian throne. After reigning a few months he 
accepted the office, confirmed its pro\ isions, ! was defeated in battle by the Gauls under their 
and bestowed on Pompey the title of guardian 1 chief, Belgius, taken prisoner and put to death, 
of the young king (Caes. B. C. iii. 108 ; Eutrop. | (Just. xvii. 2, xxiv. 1-5 ; Pol. ix. 85, 4.)— -4. Te- 
vi. 21). But the approach of the Civil war : trarch of Chalcis in Syria, the son of Mennaeus. 
prevented them from taking any active part in j He appears to have held the cities of Heliopolis 
the administration of affairs, which fell into and Chalcis as well as the mountain district of 
the hands of a eunuch named PothinuB. it Ituraea, from whence he was in the habit of 
was not long before dissensions broke out infesting Damascus and the more wealthy parts 
between the latter and Cleopatra, which ended of Coele- Syria with predatory incursions. He 
in the expulsion of the princess, after she had , reigned from about 70 to 40, when he was suc- 
reigned in conjunction with her brother about ceeded by his son Lysanias (Strab. p. 758; Jos. 
three years, 48. Hereupon she took refuge in Ant. xiii. 16, xiv. 8). — 6. King of Cyprus, was 
Syria, and assembled an army, with which she the younger brother of Ptolemy Auletes, king 
invaded Egypt. The young king, accompanied of Egypt, being, like him, an illegitimate son of 
by his guardians, met her at Pelusium, and it Ptolemy Lathyrus. He was acknowledged as 
was while the two armies were here encamped king of Cyprus at the Bame time that his 
opposite to one another that Pompey landed in brother Auletes obtained possession of the 
Egypt, to throw himself as a suppliant on the throne of Egypt, 80. He had offended P. 
protection of Ptolemy ; but he was assassinated, Clodius, by neglecting to ransom him when he 
by the orders of Pothinus, before he could had fallen into the hands . of the Cilician pi* 
obtain an interview with the king himself . (Caes. rates ; and accordingly Clodius, when he became 
B. C. iii. 108, 104 ; Plut. Pomp. 77-79 ; App. tribune (58), brought forward a law to deprive 
B. C. ii. 84.) Shortly after, Caesar arrived in Ptolemy of his kingdom, and reduce Cyprus to 
Egypt, and took upon himself to settle the a Roman province. Cato, who had to carry 
dispute between Ptolemy and his sister. But into execution this nefarious decree, sent to 
as Cleopatra’s charms gained for her the sup- Ptolemy, advising him to submit, and offering 
port of Caesar, PothinuB determined to excite him his personal safety, with the office of high- 
an insurrection against Caesar. Hence arose priest at Paphos, and a liberal maintenance, 
what is usually called the Alexandrian war. But the unhappy king refused these offers, and 
Ptolemy, who was at first in Caesar’s hands, put an end to his own life, 57. (Strab. p. 684; 
managed to escape, and put himself at the head Cic. pro Dom. viii. 20 ; Plut. Cat. 84-86, Brut. 
of the insurgents, but he was defeated by 8.)— o. Kingof Epirus, was the second son of 
Caesar, and was drowned in an attempt to Alexander XL, king of Epirus, and Olympias, 
•scape by the river, 47. (Caes. B. C. iii. 106-112 ; and grandson of the great Pyrrhns. He suo- 
Dio Cass. xlii. 8-9 ; Bell Alex. 1-81.)— XIII., ceeded to the throne on the death of his elder 

8d2 
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brother, Pyrrhus IX., but reigned only a very 
short time. The date of his reign cannot be 
fixed with oertainty, but as he was contem- 
porary with Demetrius II., king of Macedonia, 
it may be placed between 289-229. (Just, 
xxviii. 1, 8 ; Pans. iv. 85, 8.) — 7. King of Maure- 
tania, was the son and successor of Juba IL 
By his mother, Cleopatra, he was descended 
from the kings of Egypt, whose name he bore. 
The period of his accession cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty, but we know that he was 
on the throne in a.d. 18. He continued to 
reign without interruption till a.d. 40, when 
he was summoned to Borne by Caligula, and 
shortly after put to death, his great riches 
having excited the cupidity of the emperor. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 28, 26 ; Suet. Gal. 26, 85 ; Dio 
Cass. lix. 25.) 

IV. Literary. 

1. Claudius Ptolemaeus, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, astronomer, and geographer. Of Pto- 
lemy himself we know absolutely nothing but 
his date. He certainly observed in a.d. 139, at 
Alexandria ; and since he Rurvived Antoninus 
he was alive A.D. 161. His writings are as 
follows : — (1) M€7 <£\tj <nWa£is tt)s Act povoplas, 
usually known by its Arabic name of Almagest. 
Since the Tetrabiblus , the work on astrology, 
was also entitled <rbvrai>is, the Arabs to dis- 
tinguish the two, probably called the greater 
work fAeydXn, and afterwards fieyiarri: the 
title Almagest is a compound of this last 
adjective and the Arabic article. The Almagest 
is divided into thirteen books. It treats of the 
relations of the earth and heaven ; the effect of 
position upon the earth ; the theory of the sun 
and moon, without which that of the stars 
cannot be undertaken ; the sphere of the fixed 
stars, and those of the five stars called planets. 
The seventh and eighth books are the most 
interesting to the modem astronomer, as they 
contain a catalogue of the stars. This cata- 
logue gives the longitudes and latitudes of 
1022 stars, described by their positions in the 
constellations. It seemB that this catalogue is 
in the main really that of Hipparchus, altered 
to Ptolemy’s own time by assuming the value 
of the precession of the equinoxes given by 
Hipparchus as the least which could be ; some 
changes having also been made by Ptolemy’s 
own observations. Indeed, the whole work of 
Ptolemy appears to have been based upon the 
observations of Hipparchus, whom he con- 
stantly cites as liis authority. The best edition 
of the Almagest is by Halma, Paris, 1818, 1816, 

2 vols. 4to. There are also two other volumes 
by Halma (1819-1820), which contain some 
of the other writings of Ptolemy.— (2) Tfrpd- 
fk/ikos trvvre^is , generally called Tetrabiblus , 
or Quadripartitum de A potelesm atibus et 
Judiciu Astrorum . With this goes another 
small work, called Kaprbs } or FructusLibrorum 
suorum, often called Ccntiloquium , from its 
containing a hundred aphorisms. Both of these 
works are astrological, and it has been doubted 
by some whether they are genuine. But the 
doubt merely arises from the feeling that the 
contents are unworthy of Ptolemy.— (8) Kavwv 
hsurikiw, a catalogue of Assyrian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman sovereigns, with the length 
of their reigns, several tunes referred to by 
Syncellus.— - (4) fehrcit hwkav&v baripwv kuL 
avvayvyii 4*urruuuur*i&v 9 De Apparentiis et 
Significationibus inerrantium , an annual list 
.of sidereal phenomena.— (5, 6) De Analemmate 
« Planisphaerium, These works are ob- 


tained from the Arabic. The Andlmma is a 
collection of graphical processes for facilitating 
the construction of sun-dials. The Planisphere 
is a description of the stereographio projection, 
in which the eye is at the pole of the circle 
on which the sphere is projected.— (7) Tlspl 
bvoBimwv r&v Tkcuwpivttv. De Planetarum 
Hypothesibus. This is a brief statement of the 
principal hypotheses employed in the Alma- 
gest for the explanation of the heavenly 
motions. — (8) *A pfiovucwv fhfiklay', a treatise on 
the theory of the musical Boale. — (9) llcpl 
Kptrripiov teal fiyspavucov, De Judicandi Facili- 
tate et Anvmi Pnncipatu t a metaphysical work, 
attributed to Ptolemy (ed. Hanow, Lips. 1871). 
—(10) rttoypuQucb v&byrjaris, in eight books, 
the great geographical work of Ptolemy. This 
work was the last attempt made by the ancients 
to form a complete geographical system ; it was 
accepted as the text-book of the science, and 
it maintained that position during the middle 
ages and until the fifteenth century, when the 
rapid progress of maritime discovery caused it 
to be superseded. It was based on a work by 
Maximus of Tyre (Ptol. i. 6). It contains very 
little information respecting the objects of 
interest connected with the different countries 
and places, for, with the exception of the intro- 
ductory matter in the first book, and the latter 
part of the work, it » a mere catalogue of the 
names of places, with their longitudes and 
latitudes (in which he uses the calculations of 
PoBeidonius), and with a few incidental refer- 
ences to objects of interest. The latitudes of 
Ptolemy are tolerably correct ; but his longi- 
tudes are very wide of the truth, his length of 
the known world, from east to west, being much 
too great. It is, however, well worthy of 
remark in passing, that the modem world 
owes much to this error; for it tended to 
encourage that belief in the practicability of a 
western passage to the Indies which occasioned 
the discovery of America by Columbus. The 
first book is introductory. The next six and a 
half books (ii-vii. 4) are occupied with the 
description of the known world, beginning with 
the West of Europe, the description of which is 
contained in book ii. ; next comes the East of 
Europe, in book iii. ; then Africa, in book iv. ; 
then Western or Lesser Asia, in book v. ; then 
the Greater Asia, in book vi. ; then India, the 
Chersonesus Aurea, Serica, the Sinae, and 
Taprobane, in book vii. cc. 1-4. The form in 
which the description is given is that of lists of 
places with their longitudes and latitudes, 
arranged under the heads, first, of the three 
continents, and then of the several countries 
and tribes. Prefixed to each section is a brief 
general description of the boundaries and 
divisions of the part about to be described; 
and remarks of a miscellaneous character are 
interspersed among the lists, to which, however, 
they bear but a small proportion. The remain- 
; ing part of the seventh and the whole of the 
eighth book are occupied with a description of 
a set of maps of the known world. These maps 
are still extant, appended to the MSS. of 
Ptolemy's Geography at Vienna and Venice 
[Agathodaemon]. — Editions of the Qeographia 
of Ptolemy are by Petrus Bertius, Lugd. jBat. 
1619, fol.; reprinted Antwerp, 1624, foL; by 
F. A. Nobbe, Lips. 1845.-2. Of Megalopolis, 
the son of Agesarcbus, wrote a history of king 
Ptolemy IV. Philopator (A then. pp. 246, 425). 
—8. An Egyptian priest, of Mendea, who wrote 
on the ancient history of Egypt. He probably 
lived under the first Roman emperors (SynoelL 
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p. 64).— 4* Sumamed Chemnui, a grammarian cola under the empire, and appears so in the 
of Alexandria, flourished under Trajan and best MSS. of Livy. 

Hadrian. An epitome of one of his works is FublXodla, CteUIus. 1. L., consul with Cn. 
preserved by Photius (of. Suid. s.t>.). Lentulus Clodianus, b.c. 72. Both consuls 

PtSltaiil (riTo\e/Ltafs : UroK^ndtTTjs and carried on war against Spurt ecus, but were de- 
Ylro\tfiatvs). 1. Also called Aee (’Ak7j, a cor- feated by the latter. In 70, GelliuB web censor, 
ruption of the native name, Acco, O. T. : Arab, and in 67 and 66 he served as one of Pompey’B 
Alcka, Fr. St. Jean d’Acre , Eng. Acre), a cele- legates in the war against the pirates. He be- 
brated city on the coast of Phoenicia, S. of Tyre, longed to the aristooratioal party. In 68 he 
and N. of M. Carmel, lies at the bottom of a warmly supported Cicero in the suppression of 
bay surrounded by mountains, in a position the Catilinarian conspiracy. In 59 he opposed 
marked out by nature as a key of the passage the agrarian law of Caesar, and in 57 he spoke 
between Coele-Syria and Palestine (Strab. p. in favour of Cicero’s recall from exile. He was 
758). It is one of the oldest cities of Phoenicia, alive in 55, when Cicero delivered his speech 
being mentioned in the Book of Judges (i. 81). ' against Piso, but he probably died soon after- 
Under the Persians . it was made the head- ; wards. He was married twice. He must have 
quarters of the expeditions against Egypt ; but reached a great age, Bince he is mentioned as 
it was not till the decline of Tyre that it ac- the contubemalis of C. Papirius Carbo, who was 
quired its great importance as a military and consul in 120. (App. B.O. i. 117 ; Plut. Pomp . 
commercial city. The Ptolemy who enlarged 22, Cic. 26 ; Liv. Bp. 96, 98 ; Cic. ad Att. xii. 
and strengthened it, and from whom it obtained 21.) — 2. L., son of the preceding by his first 
its Greek name, was probably Ptolemy I. [see j wife. He espoused the republican party after 
p. 765]. After the chance of its name, its Caesar’s death (44), and went with M. Brutus 
citadel continued to be called Ace. Under the to Asia. After plotting against the lives of 
Romans it web a colony, and belonged to both Brutus and Cassius, he deserted the 
Galilee (Plin. y. 75). To recount its great triumvirs, Octavian and Antony. He was re- 
celebrity in medieval and modern history does warded for his treachery by the consulship in 
not fall within the province of this work.— 2. (At 36. In the war between Octavian and Antony, 
or near El-Lahum ), a small town of Middle he espoused the side of the latter, and com- 
Egypt, in the Nomos Arsinoites, between Arsi- manded the right wing of Antony’s fleet at the 
noe and Heracleopolis the Great.— 8. P. Hermii battle of Actium. (Dio Cass. xlix. 54 ; Plut. Ant. 
(II. v 'Epuelov, Uro\€fiouK b v6Ais : Memhieh, 65 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 85.) — 3. Brother probably of 
Ru.), a city of Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of No. 1, is called stepson of L. Marcius Philip- 
the Nile, below Abydos, was a place of great pus, consul 91, and brother of L. Marcius 
importance under the Ptolemies, who enlarged Philippus, consul 56. According to Cicero’s 
and adorned it, and mode it a purely Greek account he was a profligate and a spendthrift, 
city, exempt from all peculiarly Egyptian laws and having dissipated his property, united 
and customs. (Strab. p. 818; Ptol. i. 15, 11, himself to P. Clodius. (Cic. pro Sest. 61, 52, 110, 
iv. 5, 56.)— 4. P. Therdn, or EpithSras (n. Ill, ad Att. iv. 3, ad U. Fr. ii. lj 
Gijpwv, ri irrl typas), a port on the Red Sea, on Publlcfila, or PopllCOla, P. Valerius, took 
the coast of the Troglodytae, which Ptolemy an active part in expelling the Tarquins from 
Philadelphus enlarged, fortified and renamed the city, and was thereupon elected consul with 
as an emporium for the trade with India and Brutus (b.c. 509). He secured the liberties of 
Arabia. It was a great depot for ivory and for of the people by proposing several laws, one of 
live elephants. Ptolemais was remarkable in the most important of which was that every 
the history of mathematical geography, inas- citizen who was condemned by a magistrate 
much as, the sun having been observed to be should have the right of appeal to the people, 
directly over it forty-five days before and after He also ordered the lictors to lower the fasces 
the summer solstice, the place was taken as one before the people, as an acknowledgment that 
of the fixed points for determining the length of their power was superior to that of the consuls, 
a degree of a great circle on the earth’s surface. Hence he became so great a favourite with the 
(Strab. pp. 768-776 ; Ptol. i. 8, 1, iv. 7, 7, viii. people, that he received the surname of Popli- 
16, 10.)— 5. (TobneUa or Tolometa , Ru.), on cola. He was consul three times again : namely, 
the NW. coast of Cyrenaica, one of the five in 508, 607 and 504. He died in 508. He was 
great eities of the Libyan Pentapolis, was at buried at the public expense, and the matrons 
first only the port of Barca, which lay 100 mourned for him ten months, as they had done 
stadia (10 geogr. miles) inland, but which was for Brutus. (Liv. i. 68, ii. 2-16 ; Dionys. iv. 67, v. 
so entirely eclipsed by Ptolemais that, under 12, 40 ; Plut. Public.)— His descendants bore the 
the Romans, even the name of Barca was some surname, and several of them held the 
transferred to the latter city. From which of highest offices of state during the early years 
the Ptolemies it took its name, we are not of the republic. 

informed. Its magnificence is attested by its PublUIa, the second wife of M. Tullius Cicero, 

splendid rains, which are now partly covered whom he married B.c.* 46. As Cicero was then 
by the sea. They are four miles in circum- sixty years of age, and Publilia quite young, 
ference, and contain the remains of several i the marriage occasioned great scandal. It 
temples, three theatres, and an aqueduct. ! appears that Cicero was at the time in great 
[Barca.] J pecuniary embarrassments; and after the di- 

Pt5on (Tlruov: Skroponeri ), a mountain ini vorce of Terentia, he was anxious to contract 
Boeotia, an off shot of Helicon, which extends a new marriage for the purpose of obtaining 
from the SE. side of the lake Copals south- money to pay his debts. Publilia had a large 
wards to the coast (Strab. p. 418). fortune, which had been left to Cicero in trust 

Publlc61a, or Poplloflla, or Poplio61a, a for her. The marriage proved an unhappy one, 
Roman cognomen, signified ‘ one who courts as might have been expected, and Cicero 
the people * (from populus and colo), and thus divorced her in 45. (Cic. ad Att . xii. 82; Dio 
1 a friend of the people.' The form Poplicula Cass. xlvi. 18 ; of. p. 228, b.) 
or PopUcola was employed down to the end of PubMIus Philo. [Philo.] 

the republic, but the name was written PubU- Publilius Byrus. [Sybus.J 
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Pftra (Ylovpa : prob. B unpur), the capital of 
Gedrosia, in the interior of the country, on the 
borderBof Carmania. [Gedrosia.] 
Purpur&rlae Ins&lae (prob. the Madeira 
group), a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
off the Nw. coast of Africa, which are supposed 
to have derived their name from the purple 
muscles which abound on the opposite coaBt of 
Afrioa (Gaetulia). (Plin. vi. 208.) 

PurporSo, L. Furlus, praetor b.c. 200, ob- 
tained Cisalpine Gaul as his province, and 
gained a brilliant victory over the Gauls who 
had laid siege to Cremona. He was consul 
196, when he defeated the Boii. (Liv. xxxi. 
47-49, xxxviii. 44, xxxix. 64.) 

Pfit551&num, a country-house of Cicero near 
Puteoli, where he wrote his Quaestiones Aca- 
dernicae , and where the emperor Hadrian was 
buried (Cic. ad Att. xiv. 7 ; Vit. Hadr. 25). 

Pfit&ol&nus Sinus (Bay of Naples ), a bay of 
the sea on the coast of Campania between the 
promontory Misenum and the promontory of 
Minerva, which was originally called Cuma- 
nus, but Puteolanus from the town Puteoli. 
The NW. corner of it was separated by a dike 
eight stadia in length from the rest of the bay, 
thus forming the Lucrinus Lacub. 

Pfit&dli (Puteolanus: Pozeuoli), originally 
named Dio&e&rchia (AiKaiapxia, AiicaiapX 610 : 
AtKcuapx*vSj Awcatapxefnys, a cele- 

brated seaport town of Campania, situated on 
a promontory on the E. side of the Puteolanus 
Sinus, and a little to the E. of Cumae, was 
founded by the Greeks of Cumae, B.c. 521, 
under the name of Dicaearchia (Strab. p. 245 ; 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ; cf. Diod. iv. 22, v. 18). In 
the second Punic war it was fortified by the 
Romans, who changed its name into that of 
Puteoli, either from its numerous wells or from 
the stench arising from the mineral springs in 
its neighbourhood (Varro ,L.Zr. v. 25 ; Strab. Lc.). 
The town was indebted for its importance to its 
Arcadius, was bom a.d. 899. In 414, when she ' excellent harbour, which was protected by an 
was only fifteen years of age, she became the ' extensive mole formed from the celebrated 
guardian of her brother Theodosius, and was 1 reddish earth of the neighbouring hills. This 
declared Augusta or empress. She had the earth, called Poezolana , when mixed with lime, 
virtual government in her hands during the , forms an excellent cement, which in course of 
whole lifetime of her brother, who died in 450. j time becomes as hard in water as stone. The 
On his death Bhe remained at the head of mole was built on arches like a bridge, and 
affairs, and shortly afterwards she married , seventeen of the piers are still visible projecting 
Marcian, with whom she continued to reign in J above the water. To this mole Caligula 

attached a floating bridge, which extended as 
far as Baiae, a distance of two miles. (Suet. 
Cal. xix. 82 ; Dio Cass. lix. 17.) Puteoli was 
the chief emporium for the commerce with 
Alexandria ana with the greater part of Spain 
(Liv. xxvi. 17, xxx. 22 ; Strab. p. 798 ; Suet. 
Aug. 98). The town was colonised by the 
Homans in b.c. 194 (Liv. xxxiv. 45 ; Plin. iii. 
61), and also anew by Augustus, Nero, and Ves- 
pasian. It was destroyed by Alaric in a.d. 410, 
by Genseric in 455, and also by Totila in 545, 
but was on each occasion speedily rebuilt. 
There are still many ruins of the ancient town 
at the modem Pozzuoli. Of these the most 
important are the remains of the temple of 
Serapis, of the amphitheatre, and of the mole 
already described. 

Pydna (nttopa : nuSpeubs : Kitron), a town of 
Macedonia in the district Pieria, was situated 
at a small distance W. of the Thermaic gulf, on 
which it had a harbour. It was originally a 
Greek colony, but it was subdued by the Mace- 
donian kings, from whom, however, it frequently 
revolted. (Thuc. i. 61, 187 ; Strab. p. 880, 20, 
22.) Towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
war it was taken after a long siege by Arohe- 


Publillna, Voliro, tribune of the plebs b.c. 
472, and again 471, effected an important 
change in the Roman constitution. In virtue 
of the laws which he proposed, the tribunes of 
the plebs and the aediles were elected by the 
oomitia tribute, instead of by the oomitia cen- 
turiata, as had previously been the case, and 
the tribes obtained the power of passing reso- 
lutions on matters affecting the whole nation. 
It appears also (though there is some doubt 
about it) that the number of the tribunes was 
now for the first time raised to five, having 
been only two previously. (Liv. ii. 55 ; Diet, of 
Ant. art. Tribuni.) 

Pflclnum (TIovkivov : Duino ), a fortress in 
Venetia, in the territory of the Carni, was 
situated on a steep rock, about two miles from 
the sources of the Timavus and sixteen from 
Trieste. It was famous for its wine. (Plin. iii. 
127, xiv. 60.) 

Ptldlcltla (AfScfa), a personification of 
modesty, was worshipped both in Greece and 
at Rome. At Athens an altar was dedicated 
to her. At Rome two sanctuaries were dedi- 
cated to her, one under the name of Pudicitia 
patricia , and the oilier under that of Pudicitia 
plebeia. The former was in the Forum Boarium 
near the temple of Hercules (Liv. x. 28 ; Fest. 
p. 242). When the patrician Virginia was 
driven from this sanctuary by the other patrician 
women, because Bhe had married the plebeian 
consul L. Volumnius, she built a separate 
sanctuary to Pudicitia plebeia in the Vicus 
Longus. The cult of these altars is said to 
have fallen into disuse in the second century 
b.c. (Plin. xvii. 244 ; Propert. ii. 6, 25). Under 
the empire it was common to erect altars to 
ladies of the imperial family under the title of 
Pudicitia, as a compliment : e.g. to Livia (Val. 
Max. vi. 1, 11). 

Puleher, Claudius. [Claudius.] 

Pulehfrla, eldest daughter of the emperor 


common till her death in 453. Pulcheria was 
a woman of ability, and was celebrated for her 
piety and her public and private virtues. 
[Theodosius II. ; Valentinianus III.] 

Pulchrum Promontorium (k a\6v 'Atcpw- 
rfipiov), a promontory on the N. coast of the 
Carthaginian territory in N. Africa, whore the 
elder Scipio Africanus landed ; probably 
identical with the Apollinis Promontorium. 

Pullus, L. JfLnlus, consul b.c. 249, in the 
first Punic war. His fleet was destroyed by a 
storm off Camarina, on account, it was said, of 
his neglecting the auspices. In despair he put 
an end to his own life.. (Pol. i. 58 ; Cic. N.D. 
ii. 8.) 

Pupi5nu« Maximus, X. ClddXus, was elected 
emperor with Balbinus, in a.d. 288, when the 
senate received intelligence of the death of the 
two Gordians in Afrioa ; but the new emperors 
were slain by the soldiers at Rome in the same 
year. [Balbinus.] 

Pfipius, a Roman dramatist of the Augustan 
age, of small merit, whose tragedies are noticed 
as drawing tears from the less critical part of 
the audience (‘ lacrimosa poftnata,’ Hor. Bp. i. 
1, 67 ; Aero, ad loe.). 


PYGELA 

laus, and its inhabitants removed twenty stadia 
inland ; but at a later period we still find the 
town situated on the coast (Diod. xiii. 40). It 
again revolted from the Macedonians, and was 
subdued by Philip, who enlarged and fortified 
the place. It was here that Olympias sustained 
a long siege against Cassander, b.c. 817-816. 
(Polyaen. iv. 11, 8.) It is memorable on account 
of the victory gained under its walls by Aemilius 
Paulus over Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, 
168 (Liv. xliv. 82-46). Under the Romans it 
was also called Citrum (Strab. 1. c.). 

PygSla or PhygSla (n^yeAa, &vyt\a), a 
small town of Ionia, on the coast of Lydia, with 
a temple of Artemis Munycliia. Tradition 
ascribed its foundation to Agamemnon. (Xen. 
Hell. i. 2, 2 ; Strab. p. 689:) 

Pygmaei (n vyficuoi, i.e. men of the height of 
a trvy/jLTjy i.e. 18t inches), a fabulous people, 
first mentioned by Homer (II. iii. 5) as dwell- 
ing on the shores of Ooean, and attacked by 
cranes in spring time. The fable is repeated 
by numerous writers, in various forms, especi- 
ally as to the locality, some placing them in 
Aethiopia, others in India, and others in the 
extreme N. of the earth. The story is referred 
to by Ovid and Juvenal, and forms the subject 
of several works of art. (Arist. H. A. viii. 12 ; 
Juv. xiii. 167 ; Plin. v. 109, vi. 188 ; Ov. Fast. 
vi. 176, Met. vi. 90.) It is possible that the 
stories may have arisen from vague accounts of 
the dwarfish races in the interior of Africa, 
such as those which have been met with by 
recent explorers between the Congo and the 
Upper Nile. 

Pygmalion (UoyfiaKlmv). 1. King of Cyprus 
and father of Metharmc. He is said to have 
fallen in love with the ivory image of a maiden 
which he himself had made, and therefore to 
have prayed to Aphrodite to breathe life into 
it. When tho request was granted, Pygmalion 
married the maiden, and became by her the 
father of Paphus (Ov. Met. x. 248). — 2. Son of 
Belus and brother of Dido, who murdered 
Sichaeus, Dido’s husband. For details see 
Dido. 

PjFlades (UvKaAris). 1. Son of Stropliius and 
Anaxibia, a sister of Agamemnon. His father 
was king of Phocis, and after the death of 
Agamemnon, Orestes was secretly carried to his 
father’s court. Hero Pylades contracted that 
friendship with Orestes, which became prover- 
bial. He assisted Orestes in murdering his 
mother, Clytaomnestra, and also accompanied 
him to the Tauric Chersonesus ; and he eventu- 
ally married his sister, Electra, by whom he 
became the father of llellanicus, Medon, and 
Strophius. For details boo Orestes. — 2. A 
pantomime dancer in the reign of Augustus, 
spoken of under Bathyllus. 

Pyiae (IltfAai, Gates), a general name for any 
narrow pass, such as Thermopylae, Pyiae 
Albaniae, Caspiae, &c. (See the specific names.) 

Fylaemdnes (ni/Acup^y), appears to have 
been in early times the name of many princes 
of Paphlagonia, so as to have become a kind of 
hereditary appellation (If. ii. 851, v. 576, xiii. 
648 ; cf. Liv. i. 1). 

Pylas. [Pylos.] 

Pf llmi (Ilvhijvv), an anoient town of Aetolia 
on the S. slope of Mount Aracynthus, on whose 
site Prosohium was subsequently built. 

Pttps (irfAof), the name of three towns on 
the W. ooast of Peloponnesus. 1. A town in 
the SW of Messenia, about sixty-three miles 
from Sparta, situated on the promontory of 
Ovyphasium forming the northern horn of the 
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bay of Nuvcvrino, of which the southern horn 
is occupied by the town called Navarino in the 
middle ages (the name is supposed to be 
derived from the Avars), but now more usually 
Neocastro. The spurs of Mount Aegaleos 
stretch nearly down to the N. shores of the bay, 
which forms the largest and safest harbour in 
all Greece. It was fronted and protected by 
the small island of Sphacteria (Sphagia), which 
stretched along the coast about If mile, 
leaving only two narrow entrances at each end. 
In the second Messenian war the inhabitants of 
Pylos offered a long and brave resistance to 
the Spartans ; but after the capture of Ira, they 
migrated to Cyllene, and thence with the other 
Mcssenians to Sicily. (PauB. iv. 8, 1, iv. 28, 1.) 
The old town of Pylos, of which the ruins are 
now known as Old Pylos or Old Navarino, is t 
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almost certainly, the place which was tradi- 
tionally founded by NeleuB, and the Pylos of 
Homer (IL xi. 681, Od. iii. 4; Paus. iv. 86; 
cf. Pind. Pyth. vi. 85). In Homer IIvAoj also 
expresses the territory of Nestor generally (II. 
xi. 711, 715). The arguments of Strabo (p. 887) 
in favour of the Triphylian Elis have not muoh 
weight. The peninsula of Coryphasium, where 
stand tho ruins of the old town and fortress 
(some of the walls being of polygonal masonry), 
is precipitous on tho E. and NW. side or to- 
wards the lagoon, but on most of the W. 
side or towards the open sea it slopes gradu- 
ally, particularly on the SW., where Demo- 
sthenes succeeded in preventing; the landing of 
Brasidas and the Lacedaemonians. The pro- 
montory is higher at the northern end. Below 
the ruined fortress at the northern end there isa 
fine cavern, called VoidhA-Kilid (BolM-jcoiAidh 
* the ox’s belly / which gives name to the small 
circular port immediately below it, which has 
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been already spoken of. This cavern is sixty 
feet long, forty wide, and forty high, having a roof 
like a Gothic arch. The entrance is triangular, 
thirty feet long and twelve high ; at the top of 
the cavern there is an opening in the surface 
of the hill above. This, according to the Pelo- 
ponnesian tradition, was the cave into which the 
infant Hermes drove the cattle which he had 
stolen from Apollo [see p. 405, a]. It is mentioned 
in the Homeric hymn to Hermes as situated 
npon the sea-side (v. 841) ; but in Ant. Lib. 28, it 
is expressly said to have been at Coryphasium. 
In Ovid {Met. ii. 684) Mercury is represented as 
beholding from Mount Gyllene the unguarded 
cattle proceeding into the fields of Pylos. 
— The bay of Voidhd-Kilid is separated by a 
low semicircular ridge of sand from the large 
shallow lagoon of Osrnyn-Aga. As neither 
Thucydides nor Pausanias says a word about 
this lagoon, which now forms so striking a 
feature, we may conclude that it is of recent 
formation. The peninsula must, in that case 
have been surrounded with a sandy plain, as 
Pausanias describes it ; and accordingly, if we 
suppose this to have been the site of the 
Homeric Pylos, the epithet ii/M06eis, which the 
poet gives to it, would be perfectly applicable. 
As regards the bay occupied and blockaded 
by the Athenians in the famous incident of the 
Peloponnesian war (Thuc. iv. 8-18, 29-40), it 
seems clear that Arnold and others were mis- 
taken in supposing that it waB the lagoon of 
Osmyn-Aga , originally (as they thought) open 
to the sea at each end of Coryphasium. The 
objections to this theory are : (1) that we should 
then have three neighbouring islands instead of 
only two (Prote ana Sphacteria) as Thucydides 
describes ; (2) that on the promontory, which 
by Arnold’s theory becomes Sphacteria, there 
are ruins of buildings older than the date of the 
war, and Thuoydides describes the island as 
never having been inhabited ; (8) the name 
Sphagia probably preserves the old name. 
There is in truth no difficulty in supposing the 
entrances to the Bay of Navarino to have 
widened in the course of 2000 years, and as 
regards the expression oh apucpis, applied to 
the harbour, it is not inconsistent with the 
great size of Navarino. Thucydides would 
have spoken thus of the largest harbour in 
Greece. When Epaminondas restored the 
MessenianB to their country, they again occu- 
pied Pylos (Pol. xviii. 25 ; Liv. xxvii. 80 ; Paus. 
1. c.).— *. In Elis, at the foot of Mount Scollis, and 
about seventy or eighty stadia from the city of 
Elis on the road to Olympia, near the confluence 
of the Ladon and the Peneus. It iB said to have 
been founded by Pylon or Pylas of Megara, to 
have been destroyed by Heracles, and to have 
been afterwards rebuilt by the Eleans. (Paus. 
iv. 86,1, yi. 22, 5 ; Plin. iv. 15.) — 8. In Triphylia, 
about thirty stadia from the coast, on the river 
Mamaus, W. of the mountain Minthe, and N. 
of Lepreum (Strab. p. 844). 

Pyramla Mt n upa/ua), a town of Argolis, in 
the district Thyreatis, where Danaus is said to 
have landed. 

Fyramon. [Cyclopes.] 

Pyrk mm. [Tkisbe.] 

Tyrimu* (11 Ihpaiws: Jihan ), one of the 
largest rivers of Asia Minor, rises in the Anti- 
Taurus range, near Arabissus in Cataonia (the 
SE. part of Cappadocia), and, after running SE. 
first underground and then as a navigable 
river, breaks through the Taurus chain by a 
deep and narrow ravine, and then flows SW. 
through Cilicia, in a deep and rapid stream, 
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about one stadium (606 feet) in width, and falls 
into the sea near Mallus (Strab. pp. 58, 586). 
Its ancient name is said to have been Leuoo- 
syrus, from the Leucosybi, who dwelt on its 
banks. 

Pyr&sus (Tlvpacros), a town of Phthiotis in 
Thessaly, situated in fertile com land, whence, 
probably, its name and also the worship of 
Demeter in that district {II. ii. 495, Strab. p. 
485). It had been destroyed before Strabo’s 
time, and its place was taken by the town 
Demetrium in the neighbourhood (Liiv. xxviii.6). 

Pyrene or Pyrenaei Montes (Tlvp/irn> 
Vlvprjvcua 6pij : Pyrenees ), a range of mountains 
extending from the Atlantic to the Mediterra- 
nean, ana forming the boundary between Gaul 
and Spain. The length of these mountains is 
about 270 miles in a straight line ; their breadth 
varies from about forty miles to twenty ; their 
greatest height is between 11,000 and 12,000 
feet. The Romans first became acquainted 
with these mountains by their campaigns 
against the Carthaginians in Spain in the 
second Punic war. Their name, however, had 
travelled eastward at a much earlier period, 
since Herodotus (ii. 88) speaks of a city Pyrene 
belonging to the Celts, near which the Ister 
rises. The ancient writers usually derived the 
name from trip, ‘ firo,’ and then, according to a 
common practice, invented a story to explain 
the false etymology, relating that a great fire 
once raged upon the mountains. (Strab. p. 
147 ; Diod. v. 25 ; Sen. Q. N. 1 .) The name 
is probably connected with the Celtic Byrin 
or Bryn , ( a mountain.’ The continuation 
of the mountains along the Mare Canta- 
bricum was called SaJtus Vasconum, and still 
further W. Mons Vindius or Vinnius. The 
Romans were acquainted with only three 
passes over the Pyrenees : the one on the W. 
near Carasae ( Garis ) not far from the Mare 
Cantabicrum ; the one in the middle leading 
from Caesaraugusta to Benehamum ( Barhges ) ; 
and the one on the E., which was most fre- 
quently used, near the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean by June aria {Junquera). (Strab. p. 160 ; 
Liv. xxi. 28 ; Itin.) 

PyrSnSs Promontorluzn, or Prom. V5n5ris 

(C. CreU8) f the SE. extremity of the Pyrenees 
in Spain, on the frontiers of Gaul, derived its 
second name from a temple of Venus on the 
promontory ; below this was a port called Port. 
Veneris or Pyrenaei Portus, now Vendres (Liv. 
xxxiv. 8). 

PyrStUi' {Uvper6s : Pruth), a river of Scythia 
which falls into the Danube (Hdt. iv. 48). 

Pyrgi. 1. (Uhpyoi or Tlvpyos : nopylrqs), 
i the most southernly town of Triphylia in Elis, 
near the Messenian frontier, said to have been 
| founded by the Minyae (Hdt. iv. 148; Strab. p. 

I 848).— 8. (Pyrgensis : Santa Severa ), an an- 
| cient town on the coast of Etruria, was used as 
, the port of Caere or Agylla, and was a place of 
! considerable importance as a commercial em- 
I porium. It was at an early period the head- 
quarters of the Tyrrhenian pirates (Serr. ad 
\ Aen. x. 184). It possessed a very wealthy 
temple of Hithyia, which Dionysius of Syracuse 
plundered in b.c. 884. (Strab. p. 226 ; Diod. xv. 
14). Pyrgi is mentioned at a later time as a 
Roman colony, but lost its importance under 
the Roman dominion (Liv. xxxvi. 8 ; Mart. xii. 
2). There are still remains at S . Severa of 
the ancient polygonal walls of Pyrgi. 

Pvrg5t51ea (TIvpyor^Aijt), one of the most 
celebrated gem-engravers of ancient Greece, 
was a contemporary of Alexander the Great, 
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who placed him on a level with Apelles and is so,’ but, ‘This seems so'; and that hence 
Lysippus, by naming him as the only artiBt who. the only wisdom is a suspension of judgment 
wag permitted to engrave seal-rings for the (iwx'fl or ifcara\Ma). This is the virtue which 
king (Plin. vii. X25, xxxvii. 8). the philosopher will strive after, and the result 

Pynous (ntfpeucos), a Greek painter, who will be the happiness of tranquillity. — Pyrrho 
probably lived soon after the time of Alexander wrote no works, except a poem addressed to 
the Great. He devoted himself entirely to the Alexander, whioh was rewarded by the latter 
production of small pictures of low and mean in a royal manner. His philosophical system 
subjeots. # was first reduced to writing by his disciple 

Pyriphlegethon (TIvpupAeyedwv ) — that is, Timon. The so-called Ten TropeB (8&a rp&Kot) 
flaming with fire — the name of one of the rivers of Pyrrho, whioh professed to show that every - 
in the lower world. thing is relative and nothing positive, should 

Pyrom&ohui or Phyromaohus (Tlvp6fiaxos } be ascribed to Aenebedemus. He reached the 
Qvpdpuixos : the latter appears to be the more age of ninety years, but we have no mention 
correct form : the name is so written on the of the year either of his birth or of his death, 
inscription). 1. An Athenian sculptor, who Pyrrhus (Filippos). 1. Mythological. [Neo- 
executed the bas-reliefs on the frieze of the ptolemcs.]—®, I., lriwg of Epirus, Bon of 
temple of Athene Polias, about b.g. 408 (C.I.A. Aeacides and Phthia, was bom b.c. 818. His 
i. 824). He is probably the same as the Pyro- ancestors claimed descent from Pyrrhus the 
machus mentioned by Pliny (xxxiv. 80), as son of Achilles, who was said to have settled in 
author of a sculpture representing Alcibiades Epirus after the Trojan war, and to have 
driving a chariot."— 2. A sculptor of Pergamum become the founder of the race of Molossian 
(Plin. xxxiv. 84), who worked with Isigonus, kings. (Plut. Pyrrh. 1.) On the deposition 
Stratonicus and Antigonus in representing the of his father by the Epirote [Aeacides], 
battles of Attalus and Eumenes against the Pyrrhus, who was then a child of only two 
Gauls. The * Dying Gaul ’ (the so-called ‘ Dying years old, was saved from destruction by the 
Gladiator ') of the Capitol is a copy from one of faithful adherents of the king, who carried 
these groups. It is possible that the same him to GlauciaB, the king of the Taulantians, 
sculptors may have executed the figures in the an Illyrian people. Glaucias took the child 
Gigantomachia on the great altar of Pergamum under hiB core, and brought him up with his 
[see p. 864], It is probable that they worked own children. (Just. xvii. 8.) He not only 

in the reign of EumeneB II. b.c. 197-159 ; not, refused to surrender Pyrrhus to CaBsander, 

as some have thought, under Eumenes I. but about ten years afterwards he marched 

Pyrrha (Uvppa : Tluppatos). 1. A town on the into Epirus at the head of an army, and placed 
W. coast of the island of Lesbos, on the inner Pyrrhus on the throne, leaving him, however, 
part of the deep bay named after it, and conse- under the care of guardians, as he was then 

quently on the narrowest part of the island only twelve years of age. In the course of 

(Thuc. iii. 18 ; Strab. p. 617 ; Athon. p. 88).— 2. four or five years, however, Cassander, who had 
A town and promontory of Phthiotis in Thcs- j regained his supremacy in Greece, prevailed 
saly, on the Pagasaean gulf and near the upon the Epirots to expel their young king, 
frontiers of Magnesia. OS this promontory Pyrrhus, who was still only seventeen years of 
there were two small islands, named Pyrrha age, joined Demetrius, who had married his 
and Deucalion. (Strab. p. 485). — 3. A small sister Deidamia, accompanied him to Asia, and 
Ionic town in Caria on the N. side of the Sinus was present at the battle of Ipsus, 801, in 
Latmicus and fifty stadia from the mouth of which he gained great renown for his valour, 
the Maeander (Strab. p. 686). (Plut. Pyrrh. 4.) Antigonus fell in the battle, 

Pyrrhi C&Stra (Uvppou a fortified and Demetrius became a fugitive ; but Pyrrhus 

place in the N. of Laconica, where Pyrrhus did not desert his brother-in-law in his mis- 
probably encamped in his invasion of the fortunes, and shortly afterwards went for him 
country in b.c. 272 (Pol. v. 19 ; Liv. xxxv. 27). as a hostage into Egypt. Here he was fortu- 
Pyrrhichus (n tppixos), a town of the Eleu- nate enough to win the favour of Berenice, the 
thero-laoones, in the SW. of Laconica (Paus. iii. wife of Ptolemy, and received in marriage 
21, 7, iii. 25, 1). Antigone, her daughter by her first husband. 

Pyrrho (noppw), the founder of the Sceptical Ptolemy, who wished him to counteract the 
or Pyrrhonian school of philosophy, was a power of Demetrius Poliorcetes, now supplied 
native of Elis in Peloponnesus. He is said to him with a fleet and forces, with which he 
have been poor, and to have followed, at first, returned to Epirus. Neoptolemus, who had 
the profession of a painter. He is then said reigned from the time that Pyrrhus had been 
to have been attracted to philosophy by the driven from the kingdom, agreed to share the 
books of Democritus, to have attended the sovereignty with Pyrrhus. But such on ar- 
leotures of Bryson, a disciple of Stilpon, to rangement could not last long, and Pyrrhus 
have attached himself closely to AnaxarchuB, anticipated his own destruction by putting his 
and with him to have joined the expedition of rival to death. This appears to have happened 
Alexander the Great. During the greater part in 295, in which year Pyrrhus is said to have 
of Ids life he lived in retirement, and en- begun to reign. He was now twenty-three 
deavoured to render himself independent of years old, and he Boon became one of the most 
all external circumstances. (Diog. Laerfc. ix. popular princes of his time. His daring cour- 
61-67 ; Paus. vi. 24, 5 ; Suid. s.v .) His disciple age made him a favourite with his troops, and 
Timon of Phlius extolled with admiration his his affability and generosity secured the love of 
divine repose of soul (ircpafla), and his indiffer- his people. He seems at an early age to have 
enoe to pleasure or pain. So highly was he taken Alexander as his model, and to nave been 
valued by his fellow-citizens that they made fired with the ambition of imitating his ex- 
him their high priest, and erected a monument ploita and treading in his footsteps. His eyes 
to him after hiB death. The Athenians con- were first directed to the conquest of Maoe- 
ferred upon him the rightB of citizenship.— He donia. By assisting Alexander, the son of 
asserted that certain knowledge on any subjeot Cassander, against his brother, Antipater, he 
was unattainable; that we must not say * This obtained possession of the whole of the Mace- 
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dontai dominions on the western side of 
Greece. But the Macedonian throne itself fell 
into the hands of Demetrius, greatly to the 
disappointment of Pyrrhus. The two former 
friends now became the most deadly enemies, 
and open war broke out between them in 291. 
After the war had been carried on with great 
vigour and various vicissitudes for four years, 
Pyrrhus joined the coalition formed in 287 by 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus against 
Demetrius. Lysimachus and Pyrrhus invaded 
Macedonia; Demetrius was deserted by his 
troops, and obliged to fly in disguise, and the 
kingdom was divided between Lysimachus and 
Pyrrhus. (Plut. Pyrrh . 7-10; Demetr. 41.) 
But the latter did not long retain his portion ; 
the Macedonians preferred the rule of their old 
general Lysimachus, and Pyrrhus was ac- 
cordingly driven out of the country after a 
reign of seven months (286). For the next 
few years Pyrrhus reigned quietly in Epirus 
without embarking in any new enterprise. But 
a life of inactivity was insupportable to him ; 
and accordingly he readily accepted the invita- 
tion of the Tarentines to assist them in their 
war against the Romans. He crossed over to 
Italy early in 280, in the thirty-eighth year of 
his age. He took with him 20,000 foot, 3000 
horse, 2000 archers, 500 slingors, and 20 ele- 
phants, having previously sent Milo, one of his 
generals, with a detachment of 3000 men. As 
soon as he arrived at Tarentum, he began to 
make vigorous preparations for carrying on the 
war, and as the giddy and licentious inhabi- 
tants of Tarentum complained of the severity 
of his discipline, he forthwith treated them as 
their master rather than as their ally, Bliut up 
the theatre and all other public places, and 
compelled their young men to serve in his 
ranks. In the first campaign (280) the Roman 
consul, M. Valerius LaevinuB, was defeated by 
Pyrrhus near Heraclea, on tho bank of the 
river Siris. The battle was long and bravely 
contested, and it was not till Pyrrhus brought 
forward his elephants, which bore down every- 
thing before them, that the Romans took to 
flight. The loss of Pyrrhus, though inferior to 
that of the Romans, waB still very consider- 
able. A large proportion of his officers and 
best troops had fallen; and he said, as he 
viewed the field of battle, ‘ Another such vic- 
tory, and I must return to Epirus alone/ (Plut. 
Pyrrh. 21 ; Pol. xviii. 11 ; Flor. i. 18 ; Dionys. 
xviii. 1.) He therefore availed himself of his 
success to send his minister Cineas to Rome 
with proposals of peace, while lie himself 
marched slowly towards the city. His pro- 
posals, however, were rejected by the senate. 
He accordingly continued his march, ravaging 
the Roman territory as he went along. He 
advanced within twenty-four miles of Rome; 
but as he found it impossible to compel the 
Romans to accept the peace, and two armies 
had gathered near Rome, while the forces of 
Laevmus still menaced his rear, he retraced his 
steps, and withdrew into winter-quarters to 
Tarentum. As soon as the armies were quar- 
tered for the winter, the Romans sent an 
embassy to Pyrrhus, to endeavour to obtain the 
ransom of the Roman prisoners. The ambas- 
sadors were received by Pyrrhus in the most 
distinguished manner, and his interviews with 
C. Fabricius, who was at the head of the em- 
bassy, form one of the most celebrated stories 
in Roman history. [Fabbicxub.] In the second 
campaign (279) Pyrrhus gained another victory 
near Asouum over the Romans, who were 


commanded by the consuls P. Decius Mus and 
P. Sulpicius Saverrio. The battle, however, 
was followed by no decisive results, and the 
brunt of it had again fallen, as in the previous 
year, almost exclusively on the Greek troops of 
the king. He was therefore unwilling to 
hazard his surviving Greeks by another cam- 
paign with the Romans, and accordingly he 
lent a ready ear to the invitations of the 
Greeks in Sicily, who begged him to come to 
their assistance against the Carthaginians. The 
Romans were likewise anxious to get rid of so 
formidable an opponent, that they might com- 
plete the subjugation of southern Italy without 
further interruption. When both parties had 
the same wishes, it was not difficult to find a 
fair pretext for bringing the war to a conclusion. 
This was afforded at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year (278), by one of the servants of 
Pyrrhus deserting to tho Romans and proposing 
to the consuls to poison his master. The con- 
suls Fabricius and Aomilius sent back the 
deserter to the king, stating that they abhorred 
a victory gained by treason. Thereupon Pyrrhus, 
to show hiB gratitude, sent Cineas to Rome 
with all the Roman prisoners without ransom 
and without conditions ; and the Romans 
granted him a truce, though not a formal peace, 
as he had not consented to evacuate Italy. 
PyrrhuB now crossed over into Sicily, whore 
he remained upwards of two years, from the 
middle of 478 nearly to the end of 476. At first 
he met with brilliant success, defeated the 
Carthaginians and took Eryx ; but having failed 
in an attempt upon Lilybacum, he lost his 
popularity with the Greeks, who began to form 
cabals and plots against him. This led to 
j retaliation on the part of Pyrrhus, and to acts 
| which were deemed arbitrary and tyrannical by 
the Greeks. His position in Sicily at length 
became so uncomfortable and dangerous that 
i he soon desired to abandon the island. Ac- 
! cordingly, when his Italian allios again begged 
him to come to their assistance, he gladly oom- 
| plied with their request. Pyrrhus returned to 
! Italy, whore his troops had continued to hold 
< Tarentum, in the autumn of 276. (Plut. Pyrrh . 
| 22-26 ; Dionys. xix. 6-9 ; Just, xxiii. 8.) In the 
i following year (275) the war was brought to a 
close. Pyrrhus was defeated with great loss 
! near Beneventum by the Roman consul Curius 
I Dentatus, and was obliged to leave Italy. He 
> brought back with him to Epirus only 8000 foot 
and 500 horse, and had not money to maintain 
even these without undertaking new wars. 
Accordingly, in 278, he invaded Macedonia, of 
which Antigonus Gonatas, the son of Demetrius, 
was then kmg. His only object at first seems 
to have been plunder, but bis success far 
exceeded his expectations. Antigonus was de- 
serted by his own troops, and Pynrhus thus 
became king of Macedonia a second time. But 
scarcely had he obtained possession of the 
kingdom before his restless spirit drove him 
into new enterprises. On the invitation of 
Cleonymus he turned hiB arms against Sparta, 
but was repulsed in an attack upon this city. 
From Sparta he marched towards Argos in 
order to support Aristeas, one of the leading 
ritisens at Argos, against his rival, Aristippus, 
whose cause was espoused by Antigonus. In 
the night-time Aristeas admitted Pyrrhus into 
the city, but the alarm having been given, the 
citadel and all the strong places were seised by 
the Argives of the opposite faction. On the 
dawn of day Pyrrhus saw that it would be 
necessary for him to retreat ; and as he was 
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fighting his way out of the city, on Argive 
woman hurled down from the house-top a pon- 
derous tile, which struck Pyrrhus on tne back 
of his neck. He fell from his horse stunned 
with the blow, and being recognised by some of 
the soldiers of Antigonus, was quickly des- 
patched. His head was cut off and carried to 
Antigonus, who turned away from the sight, 
and ordered the body to be interred with be- 
coming honours. (Paus. i. 18 ; Plut. Pyrrh . 81 ; 

Just. xxv. 5.) Pyrrhus perished in 272, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age, and in the twenty- 
third of his reign. — He was the greatest warrior 
and one of the best princes of his time. With 
his daring courage, his military Bkill, and his 
kingly bearing, he might have become the most 
powerful monarch of his day, if he had steadily 
pursued the immediate object before him. But 
he never rested satisfied with any acquisition, 
and was ever grasping at some fresh object : 
hence Antigonus compared him to a gambler 
who made many good throws with the dice but 
was unable to make the proper use of the game. 

Pyrrhus was regarded in subsequent times as 
one of the greatest generals that liad ever lived. 
Hannibal said that of all generals Pyrrhus was 
the first, Scipio the second, and himself the 
third ; or, according to another version of the 
story, Alexander was the first, Pyrrhus the 
second, and himself the third (Plut. Pyrrh. 8, 

Flam. 21). — Pyrrhus wrote a work on the art 
of war, which was read in the time of Cicero 
iCic. ad Fam. ix. 25) ; and his commentaries 
are quoted both by Dionysius and Plutarch. 
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Egypt, and it is by no means improbable that 
he travelled to Babylon. The biographies of 
Pythagoras are late and fond of dealing with 
the marvellous. It is impossible to accept 
with absolute confidence anything but tne 
statements contained in the fragments of 
Philolaus, or in the writings of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, or in citations directly from them. 
To these may be added as having authority 
the mention of him in Herodotus, and scanty 
notices in fragments of Xenophanes, Heraclitus 
and Plato. No certainty can be arrived at as 
to the length of time spent by Pythagoras in 
Egypt or the East, or os to liis residence and 
efforts in Samos or other Grecian cities, 
before he settled at Crotona in Italy. He 
probably removed to Crotona because he found 
it impossible to realise his schemes in his 
native country while under the tyranny of 
Polycrates. The reason why he selected Cro- 
tona as the Bpliere of his operations it ig 
impossible to ascertain; but soon after his 
arrival in that city he attained extensive in- 
fluence, and gained over great numbers to 
enter into his views. His adherents were 
chiefly of the noble and wealthy classes. Three 
hundred of these were formed into a select 
brotherhood or club, bound by a sort of vow to 
Pythagoras and each other, for the purpose of 
cultivating the religious and ascetic observ- 
ances of their master, and of studying his 
religious and philosophical theories. Every- 
thing that wob done and taught among the 
members was kept a profound secret from all 


Pyrrhus married four wives : (1) Antigone, ' without its pale. It was an old Pythagorean 
the daughter of Berenice; (2) a daughter of 1 * ’ ' ' 

Audoleon, king of the Paeonians ; (8) Bircenna, 
a daughter of Bardylis, king of the Illyrians ; 

(4) Lanassa, a daughter of Agathoclos of Syra- 
cuse. His children were : (1) Ptolemy, born 
295, killed in battle, 272; (2) Alexander, who 
succeeded his father as king of Epirus; (8) 

Helenus ; (4) Nereis, who married Gelo of 
Syracuse ; (6) Olympias, who married her own 
brother, Alexander ; (6) Deidamia or Laodamia. 

—3. II,, king of Epirus, son of Alexander II. 
and Olympias, and grandson of Pyrrhus I., was 
a child at the time of his father’s death (be- 
tween 262 and 258). During his minority the 
kingdom was governed by his mother, Olympias. 

According to one account, Olympias survived 
Pyrrhus, who died soon after he had grown up 


maxim, that everything was not to be told 
to everybody. There were also gradations 
among the members themselves, rising from 
the * AjcovfffMTiKol (Listeners), who were in the 
class of the ‘ exoterics,’ to the esoteric class of 
MaOriiMriKol or Students, and Philosophers. 
In the admission of candidates Pythagoras is 
said to have placed great reliance on his 
physiognomical discernment. If admitted, they 
had to pass through a period of probation 
lasting from two to five years, in which their 
powers of maintaining silence were especially 
tested, as well as their general temper, dispo- 
sition, and mental capacity. As regards the 
nature of the esoteric instruction to which 
only the most approved members of the fra- 
ternity were admitted, some have supposed 
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to manhood ; according to another account, j that it had reference to the political views of 


Olympias had poisoned a maiden to whom 
Pyrrhus was attached, and was poisoned by him 
in revenge. (Just, xxviii. 8 ; Athen. p. 589.) 

Pyth&gdras (Uv9ay6pas). 1. A celebrated 
Greek philosopher, was a native of Samos (Hdt. 
iv. 95), and tine son of Mnesarchus, who was 
a merchant, or, according to other accounts, an 
engraver. The date of liis birth iB uncertain, 
but all authorities agree that he lived in the 


Pythagoras. Others have maintained, with 
greater probablity, that it related mainly to the 
orgies , or secret religious doctrines and usages, 
which undoubtedly formed a prominent feature 
in the Pythagorean system (Hdt. ii. 88), and 
were peculiarly connected with the worship of 
Apollo. Some of his disciples at Crotona are 
said to have identified Pythagoras himself 
with the Hyperborean Apollo. There were some 
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times of Polycrates and Tarquinius Superbus outward peculiarities of an ascetic kind in the 
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(b c. 540-510). He studied in his own country 
tinder Creophilus, Pherecydes of Syros, and 
others, and is said to have visited Egypt and 
many countries of the East for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge. It is therefore quite 
permissible to accept the dates commonly 
given ; about 580 for his birth ; about 540 for 
nil coming to Italy, and about 500 for his death. 
(Dkg. Laert. viii. 2 ; Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 11 ; 
Iambi. Vit. Pyth . 14.) it is probable that 
many of his travels (in which he is even said 
to have visited the Indians in one direction 
and the Druids of Gaul in another) are fic- 
titious ; but there is little doubt that he did visit 


mode of life to which the members of 
brotherhood were subjected. Some represent 
him as forbidding all animal food ; but all the 
members cannot have been subjected to this 
prohibition, since the athletic Milo, for in- 
stance, could not possibly have dispensed with 
food. According to some ancient autho- 
rities, Pythagoras allowed the use of all kinds of 
animal rood except the flesh of oxen used for 
ploughing, and rams. There is a similar discre- 
pancy as to the prohibition of beans [see below]. 
But temperanoe of all kinds seems to have been 
strictly enjoined. It is also stated that they had 
common meals, resembling the Spartan sys- 
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sitia, at which they met in companies of ten. 
Considerable importance seems to have been 
attached to music and gymnastics in the daily 
exercises of the disciples. Their whole disci- 
pline is represented as tending to produce a 
lofty serenity and self-possession, regarding 
which various anecdotes were current in anti- 
quity. The purity of life which waB required 
in the initiated is called by Plato Uv9ay6petos 
rp&Kos filov ( Rep . x. p. 600). Among the 
best ascertained features of the brotherhood 
are the devoted attachment of the members 
to each other, and their sovereign contempt 
for those who did not belong to their ranks. 
It appears that they had some secret con- 
ventional symbols by which members of the 
fraternity could recognise each other, even 
if they had never met before. Clubs similar to 
■that at Crotona were established at Sybaris, 
Metapontum, Tarentum, and other cities of 
Magna Graecia. — The institutions of Pythago- 
ras were certainly not intended to withdraw 
those who adopted them from active exertion 
that they might devoto themselves exclusively 
to religious and philosophical contemplations. 
He rather aimed at the production of a calm 
bearing and elevated tone of character, through 
which those trained in the discipline of the 
Pythagorean life should exhibit in their per- 
sonal and social capacities a reflection of the 
order and harmony of the universe. Whether 
he had any distinct political designs in the 
foundation of his brotherhood is doubtful ; but j 
it was perfectly natural, even without any 
express design on his port, that a club such as 
the Three Hundred of Crotona should gradually 
come to mingle political with other objects, 
and by the facilities afforded by their secret 
and compact organisation should speedily gain 
extensive political influence. That this in- 
fluence should be decisively on the side of 
aristocracy or oligarchy resulted naturally both 
from the nature of the Pythagorean institutions, 
and from the rank and social position of the 
members of the brotherhood. Through them, 
of course, Pythagoras himself exercised a large 
amount of indirect influence over the affairs 
both of Crotona and of other Italian cities. 
This Pythagorean brotherhood or order re- 
resembled in many respects the one founded by 
Loyola. It is easy to understand how this 
oristocratical and exclusive club would excite 
the jealousy and hostility not only of the demo- 
cratical party in Crotona, but also of a con- 
siderable number of the opposite faction. Their 
political activity was the cause of their down- 
fall, since the hatred which they had excited 
emboldened their enemies to use force for their 
suppression. The populace of Crotona rose 
agamst them; and an attack was made upon 
them while they were assembled either in the 
house of Milo or in some other place of meeting. 
The building waB Bet on fire, and many of the 
assembled members perished ; only the younger 
and more active escaped. Similar commotions 
ensued in the other cities of Magna Graecia in 
which Pythagorean clubs had been formed. 
As an active and organised brotherhood the 
Pythagorean order was everywhere suppressed ; 
but the Pythagoreans still continued to exist as 
a sect, the members of which kept up among 
themselves their religious observances and 
scientific pursuits, while individuals, as in the 
case of Archytas, acquired now and then great 
political influence. Respecting the fate of 
Pythagoras himself, the accounts varied. Some 
say that he perished with hiB disciples, 


others that he fled first to Tarentum, and 
that, being driven thence, he escaped to Meta- 
pontum, and there starved himself to death. 
His tomb was shown at Metapontum in the 
time of Cicero. (Cic. de Fin . iv. 2, 4 ; Diog. 
Laert. viii. 40; Iambi. Vit. Pyih. 249; Just, 
xx. 4.) — According to some accounts Pythagoras 
married Theano, a native of Crotona, and had a 
daughter, Damo, and a son,Telauges,or, accord- 
ing to others, two daughters, Damo and Myia ; 
while other notices seem to imply that he had a 
wife and a daughter grown up when he came 
to Crotona. — When we come to inquire what 
were the philosophical or religious opinions held 
by Pythagoras himself, we are met at the out- 
set by the difficulty that even the authors from 
whom we have to draw possessed no authentic 
records bearing upon the age of Pythagoras 
himself. If Pythagoras ever wrote anything, 
his writings perished with him, or not long 
after. The probability is that he wrote nothing. 
Everything current under hiB name in antiquity 
was spurious. It is all but certain that Plii- 
lolaus was the first who published the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines, at any rate in a written form 
[Philolauk]. Still there was so marked a 
peculiarity running through the Pythagorean 
philosophy, that there can be little question as to 
the germs of the system at any rate having been 
derived from Pythagoras himself. Pythagoras 
resembled the philosophers of the Ionic school, 
who undertook to solve by means of a single 
primordial principle the vague problem of the 
origin and constitution of the universe as a 
whole. His predilection for mathematical 
studies led him to trace the origin of all things 
to number, his theory being suggested, or at all 
events confirmed, by the observation of various 
numerical relations, or analogies to them, in 
the phenomena of the universe. According to 
Philolaus, who may here be representing the 
actual opinions of Pytliagoras, ‘Number is 
that which brings what is obscure within tlie 
range of our knowledge, rules all true order of 
the universe, and allows of no error.’ Further 
it was held by later Pythagoreans, if not by 
their founder, that since uneven numbers set a 
limit to the division by two, while even do not, 
the uneven are limiters or definers (irtpalvovres ) ; 
the even are not. The limiter, which imposes a 
form, is held to be more perfect than that which is 
unlimited, and so without definite form, though 
capable of having form imposed upon it : hence 
uneven numbers were regarded as lucky, and 
what seems in part an arbitrary list of ten oppo- 
sites was drawn up : limited and unlimited ; odd 
and even ; one and many ; right and left ; rest 
and motion; masculine and feminine; light 
and darkness; good and evil; straight and 
crooked; square and oblong. These antithe- 
tical principles were the elements (crrotYcia) 
of the universe (Arist. Met. A. 5, Etn. me. i. 
4, ii. 6), wherein these opposites were brought 
together by harmony.— Musical principles like- 
wise played almost as important a part in the 
Pythagorean system as mathematical or nu- 
merical ideas. Tfce story, indeed, that Pytha- 
goras discovered the arithmetical relations of 
the musical scale by observing accidentally the 
various sounds produced by hammers of dif- 
ferent weights striking the same anvil (Diog. 
Laert. viii. 12) might have been discovered to 
be false if the experiment had been verified. 
But there is no need to doubt hiB researches 
into the musical scale. We find running through 
the entire system the idea that order, or har- 
mony of relation, is the regulating principle of 
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the whole universe. The intervals between the 
heavenly bodies were supposed to be determined 
according to the laws and relations of musical 
harmony. Hence arose the celebrated doctrine 
of the harmony of the spheres : for the heavenly 
bodies in their motion could not but occasion a 
certain sound or note, depending on their dis- 
tances and velocities ; ana as these were deter- 
mined by the laws of harmonical intervals, the 
notes altogether formed a regular musical scale 
or harmony. This harmony, however, we do 
not hear, either because we have been accus- 
tomed to it from the first, and have never had 
an opportunity of contrasting it with stillness, 
or because the sound is so powerful as to exceed 
our capacities for hearing. — The ethics of the 
Pythagoreans consisted more in ascetic practice 
and maxims for the restraint of the passions, 
especially of anger, and the cultivation of the 
power of endurance, than in scientific theory. 
What of the latter they had was, as might be 
expected, intimately connected with their num- 
ber theory. Happiness consisted in the science 
of the perfection of the virtues of the soul, or in 
the perfect science of numbers. Likeness to 
the Deity was to be the object of all our en- 
deavours, man becoming better as he approaches 
the gods, who are the guardians and guides of 
men. Great importance was attached to the 
influence of music in controlling the force of 
the passions. Self-examination was strongly 
insisted on. A great feature of the religious 
doctrines of Pythagoras was the metempsycho- 
sis, or transmigration of souls from one man, at 
his death, into another man, and into animals, 
and from animals to men. This doctrine Pytha- 
goras adopted from the Orphic mysteries, which 
again were in all probability more or less 
derived from Egypt. The transmigration of 
bouIb was viewed apparently in the light of a 
process of purification. SouIb under the do- 
minion of sensuality either passed into the 
bodies of animals, or, if incurable, were thrust 
down into Tartarus, to meet with expiation or 
condign punishment. The pure were exalted to 
higher modes of life, and at last attained to in- 
corporeal existence. Connected with this doc- 
trine is the story told by Xenophanes, that 
Pythagoras interceded for a dog which was 
being beaten, because, as he said, he recognised 
in its cries the voice of a departed friend 
(Xenoph. Fr. 7); and again, that Pythagoras 
claimed to have been Euphorbus, a hero of the 
Trojan war, whose soul had passed into his body. 
(Porph. Vit. Pyth. 20 ; Diog. Laert. viii. 5 ; Hor. 
Ocl. i. 28, 10 ; cf. Paus. li. 17, 8.) Ennius is 
said to have followed the same doctrine, and to 
have believed that the soul of Homer had 
passed to him through various bodies, among 
them that of a peacock, which Persius therefore 
calls ‘p&vo Pythagoreus ’ (vi. 10). The idea 
that Pythagoras believed the soul of one of his 
family to have passed into a bean (Hor. Sat. ii. 
6, 68) is a mere travesty of his doctrine, founded 
upon a tradition that Pythagoras forbade his 
disciples to eat beanB (Cic. ae Div. i. 80, 62 ; 
Lucian, Oneir. 4) : and this tradition, moreover, 
appears to be false (Aristox. ap. Gell. iv. 11).— 
As regards the fruits of this system of training 
or belief, it is worthy of remark, that wherever 
we have notices of distinguished Pythagoreans, 
we usually hear of them as men of great upright- 
ness, conscientiousness, and self-restraint, and 
as capable of devoted and enduring friendship. 
[See Archytab; Damon and Phintias.]— 8. Of 
Bhegium, one of the most celebrated sculptors 
of Greece, probably flourished b.c. 480-480. 
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His most important works appear to have been 
his statues of athletes (Paus. vi. 18, 1, vi. 18, 1). 
Pliny notices in especial a statue at Syracuse of 
a man limping (perhaps Philoctetes) with a sere 
in his foot, the anguish of which was felt by 
those who looked at the statue (Plin. xxxiv. 59). 

Pythias (Ilv04af). 1. An Athenian orator, 
distinguished by his unceasing animosity against 
Demosthenes. He had no political principles, 
made no pretensions to honesty, and changed 
sides as often as suited his convenience ornis 
interest. Of the part that he took in political 
affairs only two or three facts are recorded. 
He opposed the honours which the Athe- 
nians proposed to confer upon Alexander, but 
he afterwards espoused the interests of the 
Macedonian party. He accused Demosthenes 
of having received bribes from Harpalus. In 
the Lamian war, b.c. 822, he joined Antipater, 
and had thus the satisfaction of surviving hiB 
great enemy Demosthenes. He is said to nave 
been the author of the well-known Baying, that 
the orations of Demosthenes smelt of the lamp. 
(Ael. V.H. vii. 7 ; Plut. Bern. 8 ; Vit. X. Or. 
p. 846.) — 2. Of Massilia, in Gaul, a celebrated 
Greek navigator, who sailed to the western and 
northern parts of Europe, and wrote a work 
containing the results of his discoveries. He 
was a contemporary of Aristotle, and lived in 
the middle of the fourth century B.c., for he is 
quoted by Dicaearchus, a pupil of Aristotle 
(Strab. p. 104). He appears to have undertaken 
two voyages : one in which he visited Britain and 
Thule, and of which he probably gave an ac- 
count in his work On the Ocean ; and a second, 
undertaken after his return from his first 
voyage, in which he coasted along the whole 
of Europe from Gadira (Cadiz) to the Tanais, 
and the description of which probably formed 
the subject of his Periplus. Pytheas made 
Thule a six days’ sail from Britain, and said 
that the day and the night were each six 
months long in Thule (Strab. p. 08; Plin. ii. 
187). Hence some modem writers have sup- 
posed that he must have reached Iceland; 
while others have maintained that he advanced 
as far as the Shetland Islands. But either 
supposition is very improbable, and neither is 
necessary, for reports of the great length of the 
day and night in the northern parts of Earope 
had already reached the Greeks before the time 
of Pytheas. There has been likewise much dis- 
pute as to what river we are to understand by 
the Tanais. The most probable conjecture 
iB that upon reaching the Elbe, Pytheas con- 
cluded that he had arrived at the Tanais, 
separating Europe from Asia. Pytheas had 
discovered, probably from his voyage along 
the N. German coast, that amber came from 
the north ; and he seems to have been the first 
person who attempted to fix the latitude of a 
place by the shadow of the sun (Strab. pp. 
71, 115). As regards the truth of his informa- 
tion, he was discredited by Strabo (pp. 88, 102, 
148, 157), but probably with injustice. He 
magnified distances, which, if we accept his 
long voyages as authentic, may well have been 
due to the slow and tentative manner of sail- 
ing in these unknown seas. Neither Strabo nor 
Polybius (who also doubts him) had travelled 
as far, and their doubts were therefore in some 
cases due to want of information. — The frag- 
ments of Pytheas are edited by Schmeckel, 
1848.— 8. A silver-chaser, who flourished at 
Borne in the age immediately following that of 
Pompey, and whose productions commanded a 
remarkably high price (Plin. xxxiii. 156). 
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PfthXas (n u0ids). 1. The Bister or adopted 
daughter of Hermias, and the wife of Aristotle. 
— <& Daughter of Aristotle and Pythias. [Abi- 
STOTELES.J 

Pythlum (n&Oiov). 1. A place in Attica, not 
far from Eleusis (Strab. p. 892).— -2. A town of 
Thessaly in the E. part oi the district Hesfciae- 
otis, which with Azorus and Doliche formed a 
Tnpolis (Liv. xlii. 58 ; Ptol. iii. 18, 42). 

Fythlui (Ilvflios). 1. A Lydian, the son of Atys, 
was a man of enormous wealth, which he de- 
rived from his gold mines in the neighbourhood 
of Celaenae in Phrygia. When XerxeB arrived 
at Celaenae, Pythius banqueted him and his 
whole army. His five sons accompanied Xer- 
xeB. Pythius, alarmed by an eclipse of the 
sun which happened, came to Xerxes, and 
begged that the eldest might be left behind. 
This request so enraged the king that he had 
the young man immediately killed and cut in 
two, and the two portions of his body placed 
on either side of the road, and then ordered 
the army to march between them. (Hdt. vii. 21, 
88 ; Sen. de Ira , iii. 17.) — 2. One of the archi- 
tects of the Mausoleum of Caria (b.c. 858), and 
the sculptor of the four-horse chariot of which 
fragments are in the British Museum (Plin. 
xxxvi. 81; Diet, of Ant. art. Mausoleum). His 
name is also written Pythis, Phiteus,and Phileus. 

Pythoclides (UvdoK\elSr}s),a l musician of the 
time of Pericles, was a native of Ceos, and 
flourished at Athens, under the patronage of 
Pericles, whom he instructed in his art (Plat. 
Protaa. p. 816 ; Plut. Per. 4, de Mus. 16). 

Pythoadris (TludoBupls), wife of Polemon I. 
king of Pontus. After the death of her hus- 
band she retained possession of the govern- 
ment. She subsequently married Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia, but after his death 
(a.d. 17) returned to her own kingdom, of which 
she continued to administer the affairs herself 
until her death, which probably did not take 
place until a.d. 88. Of her two sons, the one, 
Zenon, became king of Armenia, while the other, 
Polemon, succeeded her on the throne of Pontus. 
(Strab. pt>. 499, 555-560, 649 ; Polemon.) 

PythoadrUB (IIi/045ft>pof), an Athenian admi- 
ral in the Peloponnesian war. He was unsuc- 
cessful in Sicily b.c. 425 and was banished, but 
held a command again nine yearB later. (Thuc. 
iii. 115, iv. 2, 65, vi. 105.) 

PythOn (nvQwv). 1. The serpent which was 
produced from the mud left on the earth after 
the deluge of Deucalion. He lived in the 
caves of Mt. Parnassus, but was slain by Apollo, 
who founded the Pythian games in commemo- 
ration of his victory, and received in conse- 
quence the surname Pythius. [Apollo, p. 
88, b.J—2. Of Catana, a dramatic poet of the 
time of Alexander, whom he accompanied into 
Asia, and whose army he entertained with a 
satyric drama when they were celebrating the 
Dionysia on the banks of the Hydaspes. The 
drama was in ridicule of Harpalus and the 
Athenians. (Athen. pp. 586, 595.) 

PyxXteB (nu£lrqs : Vitzeh), a river of Pontus, 
falling into the Euxine near Trapezus (Arrian, 
Peripl . Pont. p. 6 ; Plin. vi. 12). 

PyxitB. [Buxentum.] 


Q. 


Quadi, a powerful German people of the 
Suevic race, dwelt in the SE. of Germany, 
between Mt. Gabreta, the Hercynian forest, the 
Sannatian mountains, and the Danube. They 
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were bounded on the W. by the Marcomanni, 
with whom they were always closely united, 
on the N. by the Gothini and Osi, on the E. by 
the Iazyges Metanastae, from whom they were 
separated by the river Granuas (Gran), and on 
the S. by the Pannonians, from whom they 
were divided by the Danube. (Tac. Germ. 42, 
Ann. xii. 29; Plin. iv. 81.) They probably 
settled in this district at the same time as the 
Marcomanni made themselves masters of 
Bohemia [Marcomanni], but we have no 
account of the earlier settlements of the Quadi. 
When Maroboduus, and shortly afterwards his 
successor Catualda, had been expelled from 
their dominions and had taken refuge with the 
Homans in the reign of Tiberius, the Homans 
assigned to the barbarians who had accom- 
panied these monarchs, and who consisted 
chiefly of Marcomanni and Quadi, the country 
between the Marus (March) and Cusus (Gusen), 
and gave to them, as king, Vannius, who be- 
longed to the Quadi, whence Pliny calls the 
country ‘ regnura Vannianum ' (Tac. Ann. ii. 
63 ; Plin. I.C.). Vannius was expelled by his 
nephews, Vangio and Sido, but this new king- 
dom of the Quadi continued for a long time 
afterwards under Homan protection (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 29). In the reign of M. Aurelius, however, 
the Quadi joined the Marcomanni and other 
German tribes in the long and bloody war 
against the empire which lasted during the 
greater part of that emperor's reign (Dio Cass, 
lxxi. 8-20). The independence of the Quadi 
and Marcomanni was secured by the peace 
which Commodus made with them in a.d. 180. 
Their name is especially memorable in the 
history of this war by the victory which M. 
Aurelius gained over them in 174, when his 
armv was in great danger of being destroyed 
by the barbarians, and was said to have been 
saved by a sudden storm, which was attributed 
to the prayers of his Christian soldiers. [See 
p. 158, b.] The Quadi disappear from his- 
tory towards the end of the fourth century. 
They probably migrated with the Suevi further 
west. 

Quadratae ( Chivasso ), a military station, 
mentioned in the Itineraries, between Augusta 
Taurinorum (Turin) and Eporedia (Ivrea). 

Quadr&tus, Asinlus, lived in the times of 
Philippus I. and II., emperors of Home (a.d. 
244-2491, and wrote two historical works in the 
Greek language. (1) A History of Home, in 
fifteen books, in the Ionic dialect, called Xi\i- 
frrjpis, because it related the history of the city 
from its foundation to the one thousandth year 
after its nativity (a.d. 248), when the Ludi 
Saeculares were performed with extraordinary 
pomp. (2) A History of Parthia. (Suid. s.v 
K 6$paros ; Dio Cass. lxx. 8 ; Zos. v. 27.) 

Qtadr&tus, Fannins. [Fanniub, No. 7.] 

Quadr&tus, L. Ninnlus, tribune of the plebs 
b.c. 58, distinguished himself by his opposition 
to the measures of his colleague P. Clodius 
against Cicero, and proposed Cicero's recall 
and the dedication of the property of Clodius 
to Ceres (Dio Cass, xxxvni. 14, 80 ; Cic. pro 
Rest. 81, 68, de Dom. 48, 125). 

Quadr&tus, Ummidlus 1. Governor of 
Syria during the latter part of the reign of 
Claudius, and the commencement of the reign 
of Nero, from About a.d. 51-60. In 52 he 
marched into Judaea to put down disturbances 
there. (Jos. Ant. xx. 5. 2, B. J. ii. 12 , 5; Tac. 
Ann. xii. 45, 49, 54.)-~2, A friend and admirer 
of the younger Pliny, whom he took as his 
model in oratory (Plin. Bp. vi. 11, 29, vii. 84). 
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Omadrifronf. [Janus.] 

UtutdrXgftrlns, Q. Claudius, a Roman annal- 
ist who lived about b.c. 120-70. His work, wnich 
contained at least twenty-three books, com- 
menced immediately after the destruction of 
Rome by the Oauls, and must in all probability 
have come down to the death of Sulla, since 
the seventh consulship of Marius was com- 
memorated in the nineteenth book. By Livy 
he is uniformly referred to simply as Claudius 
or Glodius. By other authors he is cited as 
Quintius, as Claudius , as Q. Claudius , as 
Claudius Quadrigarius , or as Quadrigarius. 
From the caution evinced by Livy in making 
use of him as an authority, especially in 
matters relating to numbers, it would appear 
that he was disposed to indulge, although in a 
less degree, in those exaggerations which dis- 
figured the productions of his contemporary 
Valerius Antias. By A. Gellius he is quoted 
repeatedly, and praised in the warmest terms. 
(Liv. xxxiii. 10, xxxvi. 19, xxxviii. 28 ; G-ell. x. 
18, xiii. 29, xv. 1.) It is possible that he is the 
Clodius. mentioned in Cic. Le.gg. i. 6, 87. 

Quariates, a people in Gailia Narbonensis, 
on the W. slope of the Alpes Cottiae, on the 
left bank of the Durance below Brianqon. 
Their name is preserved by the modern Queiras. 
(Plin. iii. 85.) 

Querquetulum (prob. Corcollo), an old town 
of Latium, NE. of Gabii (Plin. iii. 09 ; Dionys. 
v. 01). 

Qules, the personification of tranquillity, 
was worshipped as a divinity by the Romans. 
She had one Banctuary on the Via Labicana 
(probably a pleasant resting-place for the weary 
traveller), and another outside the Porta 
Collina. (Liv. iv. 41 ; cf. Cic. Orat. i. 1.) It is 
probable that this deity is identical with the 
Diva Fessonia, the protectress of the weary (cf. 
August. C. D. iv. 16, 21). 

QuiStUI, Q. Luslus, an independent Moorish 
chief, served with distinction under Trajan 
both in the Dacian and Parthian wars. Trajan 
made him governor of Judaea, and raised him 
to the consulship in a.d. 116 or 117. After 
Trajan’s death he returned to his native 
country, but he was suspected by Hadrian of 
fomenting the disturbances which then pre- 
vailed in Mauretania, and was shortly after- 
wards put to death by order of Hadrian. (Dio 
Cass, lxviii. 8, 22, 80, 82, lxix. 2.) 

QuintMus Varus. [Varus.] 

Quintla (or Quinctfa) Gens, on ancient 
patrician gens at Rome, was one of the Alban 
houses removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius, 
and enrolled by him among the patricians. 
Its members often, throughout the whole his- 
tory of the republic, held the highest offices of 
the state. Its three most distinguished families 
bore the name of Cqpitolinus, Cincmnatus , 
and Flaminius . [For the question of the 
connexion of the Quintian gens with the 
Lupercalia , see Diet, of Ant. s.v.] 

QuiutUiftnus, M. F&blus, the most cele- 
brated of Roman rhetoricians, was bom at 
Calagurris ( Calahorra ), in Spain, a.d. 40 
(Auson. Prof.Burd . i. 7). If not reared at 
Rome, he completed his education there, where 
his father also was a rhetorician (Quint, ix. 8, 
78 ; Sen. Contr. 10, 2). While he was still a 
very young man, he attended the lectures of 
Domitius Afer, who died in 59 (Quint, x. 1, 
88, xii. 11, 8). Having revisited Spain, he 
returned thence (61) in the train of Galba, 
and forthwith began to practise in the law 
courts, where he acquired considerable reputa- 
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Mon, But he was ohieflv distinguished as a 
teacher of eloquence, bearing away the palm in 
this department from all his rivals, and asso- 
ciating his name, even to a proverb, with pre- 
eminence in the art (Plin. Bp. ii. 14, 10 ; Mart, 
ii. 90, 1). Among his pupils were numbered 
Pliny the Younger and the two grand-nephews 
of Domitian. By this prince he was invested 
with the insignia and title of consul ( consula - 
ria ornamental and is, moreover, celebrated 
as the first public instructor who, in virtue of 
the endowment by VespaBian, received a regular 
salary from the imperial exchequer. (Suet. 
Vesp. 8, Dom. 15; cf. Juv. vii. 186.) After 
having devoted twenty years, commencing 
probably with 69, to the duties of his pro- 
fession, he retired into private life, and 
died probably about the end of the first 
century. The great work of Quintilian is a 
complete system of rhetoric in twelve books, 
entitled De Institutions Oratoria Libri XII, 
or sometimes, Institutiones Oratoriae , dedi- 
cated to his friend Marcellus Victorius, himself 
a celebrated orator, and . a favourite at court. 
It was written during the reign of Domitian, 
while the author was discharging hiB duties aB 
preceptor to the sons of the emperor’s niece. 
In a short preface to hiB bookseller, Trypho, 
he acquaints us that he began this under- 
taking after he had retired from his labours aB 
a public instructor (probably in 89), and that 
he finished his task in little more than two 
years. The first book contains a dissertation 
on the preliminary training- requisite before a 
youth can enter directly upon the studies neces- 
sary to mould an accomplished orator, and 
presents us with a carefully sketched outline of 
the method to be pursued in educating 
children, from the time they leave the cradle 
until they pass from the hands of the gram- 
marian. In the Becond book we find an expo- 
sition of the first principles of rhetoric, together 
with an investigation into the nature or 
essence of the art. The five following are 
devoted to invention and arrangement (in- 
ventio , dispositio ) ; the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh to composition (including the 
! proper use of the figures of speech) and 
delivery, comprised under the general term 
elocutio ; and the last is occupied with what 
the author considers by far the most important 
portion of his project, an inquiry, namely, 
into various circumstances not included in a 
course of scholastic discipline, but essential to 
the formation of a perfect public speaker : such 
os his manners; his moral character; the 
principles by which he must be guided in under- 
taking, in preparing, and in conducting causes ; 
the peculiar style of eloquence which he may 
adopt with greatest advantage ; the collateral 
studies to be pursued ; the age at which it is 
most suitable to commence pleading; the 
necessity of retiring before the powers begin to 
fail; and various other kindred topics. This 
production bears throughout the impress of a 
clear, sound judgment, keen discrimination and 
pure taste, improved by extensive reading, deep 
reflection, and long practice. The diction is 
highly polished, and graceful. The sections 
which possess the greatest interest for general 
readers are those chapters in the first book 
which relate to elementary education, and the 
first part of the tenth book, which furnishes 
us with a compressed but valuable history of 
Greek and Roman literature. There are also 
extant 164 declamations under the name of 
Quintilian, nineteen of considerable length? 
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the remaining 145, which form the oonolading to have also made diligent use of Apollonius.—- 
portion only of a collection which originally Edited by A. Kttohly, Lips. 1858. 
extended to 888 pieces, are mere skeletons or Qulrin&lis Xozu. [Roma.] 

fragments. The nineteen longer declamations Qulrinui was the name under which the 

are unquestionably of a later date ; and it is Sabine and Latin god Mars was worshipped in 
improbable that the few scholars who believe old times upon the Quirinal by the people who 
the remaining 145 to be by Quintilian are were settled there (whether we call them 
right in their opinion. They apparently belong, Sabines or * Hill ' Homans) in the same manner 
not only to different persons, hut to different as Mars was worshipped by the Montani , or 
periods, and neither in style nor in substance Homans on the Palatine (Varro, L. L. v. 51; 
are they valuable. They are edited by Bur- Dionys. ii. 48). From the idea of his Sabine 
mann, 1720. — Editions of Quintilian by Bur- origin he was represented as father of Modius 
mann, 1720 ; C. Halm, 1868 ; Petersen, Oxford, Fabidius the traditional founder of Cures, just 
1891 : a separate edition of book x. by J. E. B. as Mars was the father of Romulus in Homan 
Mayor, 1872 ; Kriiger, 1888. legend (Ov. Fast. ii. 475 ; iv. 56, 808). It is 

Quintillus, M. Aurelius, the brother of the likely enough that the name Quirinus was 
emperor M. Aurelius Claudius, was elevated to originally an adjective in the title Mars Quiri- 
the throne by the troops whom he commanded nus, i.e. ‘Mars the god of the spear * (an iris), 
at Aquileia, in a.d. 270. But as the army at or of ( the assembled citizens/ and tnat in 
Sirmium, where Claudius died, had proclaimed Sabine usage it was taken as the name of the 
Aurelian emperor, Quintillus put on end to god himself. As regards the etymology, it is an 
his own life, seeing himself deserted by his own open question whether that from quiris, or that 
soldiers, to whom the rigour of his discipline from Curia is correct. It is not likely that the 
had given offence. (Trebell. Claud. 10-18; old derivation of Quirinus and QuiriteB from the 
Eutrqp. ix. 12 ; Zos. i. 47.) town Cures is correct. After the complete union 

T. Quintus Capitollnus Barb&tus, a cele- of the two settlements it was natural that both 
brated general in the early history of the worships should be preserved, and in the reli- 
republic, and equally distinguished in the gious system ascribed to Numa, Jupiter, Mars 
internal history of the °tate. He frequently and Quirinus were worshipped as great deities, 
acted as mediator between the patricians and and for Quirinus there were a special priest, 
plebeians, by both of whom he was held in the Flamen Quirinalis , and a special festival, 
the highest esteem. He was six times consul : Quirinalia (Liv. i. 20 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 475, iv. 
namely, in b.c. 471, 468, 465, 446, 448, 489. 910). The attributes and functions of Quirinus 
(Liv. ii. 56, iii. 2, 66.) Several of his descend- were the same as those of Mars, for hewaB the 
ants held the consulship, but none of these god of agriculture as well as of war [seep. 529, 
require mention except T. Quintius Pennus b.] Hence the Flamen Quirinalis presided also 
Capitolinufl Crispinus, who was consul 208, at the festivals of Acca Larentia and Robigus. 
and was defeated by Hannibal (Liv. xxv. 18, With Quirinus was associated Hora or Horta 
xxvii. 27 ; Pol. x. 82). Quirini (Nomp. 120 ; Plut. Q.B. 46), who was 

Quintus, an eminent physician at Home, in the same as Hersilia (Ov. Met. xiv. 882). This 
the first half of the second century after association corresponded to the union of Mars 
Christ. He was so much superior to his and Nerio [see p. 580, a]. In course of time, 
medical colleagues that they grew jealous of since the deities Mars and Quirinus were 
his eminence, and formed a sort of coalition essentially the same, the name Mars was given 
against him, and forced him to quit the city by generally to the great deity, and Quirinus 
charging him with killing his patientB. He became the title of Romulus, the founder 
died about a.d. 148. and hero of the united Homan people, repre- 

Quintus Curtins. [Curtius.] sented as the son of Mars (Verg. Georg, iii. 

Quintus Smymaeus {Kdivros Sjuvpvcuos), 27, Aen. i. 292; Ov. Fast. vi. 875; Juv. xi. 
commonly called Quintus Calaber, from the 105). 

circumstance that the first copy through which Quirinus, P. Sulpicius, was a native of 
his poem became known was found in a con- Lanuvium, and of obscure origin, but was raised 
vent at Otranto in Calabria. He was the to the highest honours by Augustus. He was 
author of an epic poem in fourteen books, consul b.c. 12, and subsequently carried on war 
entitled Ti /*€0* * Ofiypov ( Posthomerica ), or against some of the roboer tribes dwelling in 
UapiKuirdueva *0 pfipv. Scarcely anything is the mountains of Cilicia. In B.c. 1, Augustus 
known of his personal history ; but it appears appointed him to direct the counsels of his 
most probable that he lived towards the end of grandson, C. Caesar, then in Armenia. (Dio 
the fourth century after Christ. The matters Cass. liv. 26 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 80, iii. 22 ; Strab. 
treated of in his poem are the events cf the p. 569.) Some years afterwards, but not before 
Trojan war from the death of Hector to the a.d. 5, he was appointed governor of Syria, and 
return of the Greeks. The materials for his while in this office, according to Josephus, he 
poem he found in the works of the earlier poetB took a census of the Jewish people (Jos. Ant. 
of the Epic Cycle. In phraseology, similes, and xviii. 1, 1 ; see further in Diet, of the Bible). 
other technicalities, Quintus closely copied Quirinus had been married to Aemilia Lepida, 
Homer. But not a single poetical idea of his whom he divorced; but in a.d. 20, twenty years 
own seems ever to have inspired him. His after the divorce, he brought an accusation 
gods and heroes are alike devoid of all against her (Suet. Tib. 49). The conduct of 
character: everything like pathos or moral Quirinus met with general disapprobation as 
interest was quite beyond his powers. With harsh and revengeful. He died in a.d. 21, and 
respect to chronology his poem is as punctual was honoured with a public funeral. (Tac. Awn. 
as a diary. HU style, however, is clear, and iii. 48.) 

marked on the whole by purity and good taste, Qulsa (KofriCa : Giza near Oran), a munici- 
without any bombast or exaggeration. There pium on the coast of Mauretania Caesariensis 
can be little doubt that his work is nothing m N. Africa, on the river Chydemath. between 
more than an amplification or remodelling of Arsenaria and Portus Magnus (Ptol. iv. 2, 8 s 
the poems of Arctinus and Leaches. He appears Plin. v. 19). 
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trial awaited him. Gabinius had been een- 
B. teneed to pay a heavy fine on account of his 

extortions m Egypt; and as he was unable to 
Babftthmoba &&a6uA>$a> i.e. Babbath- pay this fine, a suit was instituted against 
Moab, O. T., also called Babbah, and aft. Areo- Rabirius, who was liable to make up the de- 

g ilis : Babbah ), the ancient capital of the ficiency, if it could be proved that he had 
oabites, lay in a fertile plain, on the E. side received any of the money of whioh Gabinius 
of the Dead Sea, and S. of the river Arnon, in had illegally become possessed (Cic. pro Bab, 
the district of Moabitis in Arabia Petraea, or, Post), Rabirius was defended by Cioero, and 
according to the later division of the provinces, was probably condemned and banished. He is 
in Palaestina Tertia (Steph. Byz. s.v.). mentioned at a later time (46) as serving under 

Babbatam&na ('Pa/9ard/uaya, i.e. Babbath- Caesar, who sent him from Africa into Sicily, 
Ammon, O. T. : Amman , Ru.), the ancient in order to obtain provisions for his army {Bell. 
capital of the Ammonites, lay in Peraea on a Afr. 8 ; Suot. Jul. 12).— 8. A Roman epic poet, 
S. tributary of the Jabbok, NE. of the Dead contemporary with Ovid, who is praised by 
Sea [see Diet, of Bible , s.v.]. Ptolemy H. Ovid and Paterculus, and considered worth 
Philadelphus gave it the name of Philadelphia; reading by Quintilian (Ov. Pont. iv. 16, 6; 
and it long continued a flourishing and splendid Veil. Pat. ii. 86, 8; Quint, x. 1, 90). He wrote 
city (Jos. B. J. i. 6, 8 ; Plin. v. 74 ; Amm. Marc, a poem on the Civil wars. A portion of this 
xiv. 8.8). poem was found at Heroulaneum, and was 

R&blrlus. 1. C., an aged senator, was accused edited by Kreyssig, under the title Carrwinis 
in B.c. 68, by T. Labienus, tribune of the plebs, Latini de bello Actiaco a. Alexandrino frag- 
of having put to death the tribune L. Appu- menta t 4to, Schneeberg, 1814. It is included 
leius Saturninus in 100, nearly forty years in Biihrens’ Poet. Lot. Min. 1879.— 4. Epi- 
bef ore [Sattjbninus.] The accusation was curean philosopher. [Amapinius]. 

set on foot at the instigation of Caesar, who L Bacillus, tribune of the plebs B.c. 66, 
judged it necessary to deter the senate from and a warm friend of Cicero and of Lentulus 
resorting to arms against the popular party, by Spinther. In the Civil war Racilius espoused 
some measure which would mark the Bove- Caesar's party, and was with his army in Spain 
reignty of the people and the sanctity of the in 48. There he entered into the conspiracy 
tribunes. To make the warning still more formed against the life of Q. Cassius Longinus, 
striking, Labienus did not proceed against him tho governor of that province, and was put to 
on the charge of majestas t but revived the old death, with the other conspirators. (Cic. ad Q, 
accusation of perduellio f which had been dis- F. ii. 1, ad Fam. i. 7 ; Bell. Alex. 62.) 
continued for some centuries. The Duoviri Radagaisus, a Scythian, invaded Italy at the 
Perduellioni8 appointed to try Rabirius were head of a formidable host of barbarians in the 
C. Caesar himself and his relative, L. CaeBar. roigu of the emperor Honorius. He waB de- 
With such judges the result could not be doubt- fcc;«od by Stilicho, near Florence, in a.d. 408, 
ful : Rabirius was forthwith condemned ; and zrf. was put to death after the battle, although 
the sentence of death would have been carried he had capitulated on condition that his life 
into effect had he not availed himself of his should be spared. (Zos. v. 26 ; Oros. vii. 87.) 
right of appeal to the people in the comitia of Baetia, or, less correctly, Bhaetla, a Roman 
the centuries. The case excited the greatest province S. of the Danube, was originally dis- 
interest ; since it was not simply the life or tinct from Vindelicia, and was bounded on the 
death of Rabirius, but the power and authority W. by the Helvetii, on the E. by Noricum, on 
of the senate, which were at Btake. Rabirius the N. by Vindelicia, and on the S. by Cisalpine 
was defended by Cicero; but the eloquence of Gaul, thus corresponding to the Orisons in 
his advocate waB of no avail, and the people Switzerland, and to the greater part of the 
would have ratified the decision of the duum- Tyrol. Raetia, like the adjoining districts, was 
virs had not the meeting been broken up by conquered by Drusus and Tiberius, b.c. 16, and 
the praetor, Q. Metellus Celer, who removed was at first a distinct province (Suet. Aug. 21 ; 
the military flag which floated on the Janicu- Veil. Pat. ii. 89 ; Liv. Bp. 186). Towards the 
lum. (Dio Cass, xxxvii. 26-28 ; Suet. Jul. 12 ; end of the first centuiy, however, Vindelicia 
Cic. pro Babir.) This was in accordance with was added to the province of Raetia, whence 
an ancient custom, which was intended to pre- Tacitus speaks of Augusta Vindelicorum as 
vent the Campus Martius from being surprised situated in Raetia. At a later time Raetia was 
by an enemy when the territory of Rome subdivided into two provinces, Baetia Prima 
scarcely extended beyond the boundaries of the and Baetia Secunda t the former of . which 
city.— jj. Ci Babirius Postumus, was the son answered to the old province of Raetia, and 
of the sister of the preceding. He was born the latter to that of Vindelicia. The boundaries 
after the death of his father, C. Curius, whence between the two provinces are not accurately 
his surn am e, Postumus; and he was adopted defined, but it may be stated in general that 
by his uncle, whence his name, C. Rabirius. they were separated from each other by the 
He had lent large sums of money to Ptolemy Brigantinus Locus {bake of Constance ) and 
AuleteB ; and after the restoration of Ptolemy the river Oenus (Inn). Vindelioia is spoken of 
to his kingdom by means of Gabinius, in b.c. in a separate article. [Vindelicia.] Raetia 
65, Rabirius repaired to Alexandria, and was was a very mountainous country, since the 
invested by the king with the office of Dioeoetes f main chain of the Alps ran through the greater 
or chief treasurer. In this office he had to part of the province. These mountains were 
amass money both for himself and for Gabinius ; called Alpes Raeticae or Raetae, and extended 
but his extortions were bo terrible that Ptolemy from the St. Gothard to the Ortdler by the pass 
had him apprehended, either to secure him of the Stelvio, and in them rose the Oenus (Ittn) 
against the wrath of the people, or to satisfy and most of the chief riven in the N. of Italy, 
their indignation, lest they should drive him such as the Athesis (Adige) and the Addua 
again from his kingdom. Rabirius escaped (Adda). The valleys produced com and excellent 
from prison, probably thr ough the connivance wine, the latter of whioh was much esteemed in 
of the king, and returned to Rome. Here a Italy. Augustus drank Raetian wine in igsfss^ 
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ex&oe to ill others. The original inhabitants of 
the country, the Baeti, are said by most ancient 
writers to nave been Tuscans who were driven 
out of the N. of Italy by the invasion of the 
Celts, and who took refuge in this mountainous 
district under a leader called Baetus. (Strab. 
pp. 204, 292, 818; Plin. iii. 188.) [For the 
question of the connexion of Baetians and 
Etruscans, see p. 828, b.] In the time of the 
Bomans the country was inhabited by various 
Celtic tribes. The Baeti are first mentioned 
by Polybius (xxxiv. 10). They were a brave 
and warlike people, and caused the Bomans 
much trouble by their marauding incursions 
into Gaul and the N. of Italy. They were not 
subdued by the Bomans till the reign of Augus- 
tqs» and they offered a brave and desperate 
resistance against both Drusus and Tiberius, 
who finally conquered them, as has been men- 
tioned above (cf. Hor. Od. iv. 14). The Baeti 
were divided into several tribes, such as the 
Lepontu, Vennones, Tridentini, &c. The 
only town in Baetia of any importance was 
Tridentinum (Trent). 

B&gae or Bh&gae (‘Payed, ‘Pdya, ‘P aye id : 
‘Payrjvds : Bai , Bu. SE. of Tehran ), the greatest 
city of Media, lay in the extreme N. of Great 
Media, at the S. f#6t of the mountains (Cas- 
pius M.) which border the S. shores of the 
Caspian Sea, and on the W. side of the great 
pros through those mountains called the Cas- 
piae Pylae (Arrian, An. iii. 20 ; Strab. pp. 514, 
524). It was therefore the key of Media to- 
wards Parthia and Hyrcania. Having been 
destroyed by an earthquake, it was restored 
by Seleucus Nicator, and named Ear dp us 
(E bpmrds). In the Parthian wars it was again 
destroyed, but it was rebuilt by Arsoces (Strab. 
p. 524), and called Arsaoia (‘ Apraxia). In the 
middle ages it was still a great city under its 
original name, slightly altered (Bai) ; and it 
was finally destroyed by the Tartars in the 
twelfth century. The surrounding district, 
which was a rugged volcanic region, subject to 
frequent earthquakes, was called ‘Paying. , 
lambada (‘PapjSofrfa), the chief city of the 
Oritae, on the coast of Gedrosia, colonised by 
Alexander the Great (Arrian, An. vi. 21). 
Bamitha. HLaodicea, No. 8.] 

Bamses or Bamessu, the name of thirteen 
kings of Egypt of the eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth dynasties. The second and third 
of these kings were known to the Greeks as 
Sesostbis and Bhahpsinitus. 

Baph&na or Baphaneae ('Peupavtai : Ba- 
faniai, Bu.), a city of Syria, in the district of 
Cassiotis, at the N. extremity of Lebanon (Jos. 
B. J. vii. 5, 1). 

Baphla orBaph§a (‘Peuftla, ‘Pd<t>e ia: Bepha ), 
a seaport town in the extreme SW. of Palestine, 
beyond Gaza, on the edge of the desert. It was 
restored by Gabinius. (Pol. v. 80; Strab. p. 
759 ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 18, 8.) 

Basina. [Etruria.] 

Bati&rla (Arcer), an important town in 
Moesia Superior on the Danube, the head- 
quarters of a Boman legion, and the station of 
one of the Boman fleets on the Danube (Ptol. 
iii. 9, 4 ; Procop. Aed. iv. 6). 

Batom&gns. [Botomagus.] 

Bandii Caiffpi [Campi Baudii.] 

Baur&ei, a people in Gallia Belgica, bounded 
on the S. by the Helvetii, on the W. by the 
Bequani, on the N. by the Tribooci, and on the 
E. by the Bhine. They must have been a 
people of considerable importance, as 28,000 of 
them are said to have emigrated with the Hel- 
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vetii in B.c. 58, and they possessed several 
towns, of which the most important were 
Augusta (Augst) and Argentovana (Horbwrg). 
Basilia (Bdle) was in theur territory (Ptol. ii. 9, 
18 is Plin. iv. 106). 

Baurauum (Bom or Baum, nr. Chenay ), a 
town of the Pictones in Gallia Aquitanica, S. 
of Liraonum. 

B&venna (Bavennas, -atis: Bavenna), an 
important town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the 
river Bedesis and about a mile from the sea, 
though it is now about four miles in the interior 
in consequence of the sea having receded all 
along this coast. Bavenna was situated in the 
midst of marshes, and was only accessible in 
one direction by land, probably by the rood 
leading from Ariminum. The town laid claim 
to a high antiquity. It was said to have been 
founded by Thessalians, and afterwards to have 
passed into the hands of the Umbrians (Strab. 
pp. 214, 217), but it long remained an insignifi- 
cant place. It is mentioned as being occupied 
by Metellus, the lieutenant of Sulla, in b.c. 82 
(App. B. O. i. 89) ; and its name occurs fre- 
quently in the civil wars between Antony and 
Octavian (App. B. C. iii. 42, v. 88, 50). It is 

S rob able that Augustus made Bavenna a colony, 
ut its great importance began when he made 
it one of the two chief stations of the Boman 
fleet. He not only enlarged the town, but 
caused a large harbour to be constructed on 
the coast, capable of containing 240 triremes, 
and he connected this harbour with the Po by 
means of a canal called Padusa or Augusta 
Fossa (Plin. iii. 119; Jordan. Oet. 29). This 
harbour was called Classes, and between it and 
Bavenna a new town sprang up, to which the 
name of Caesarea was given. All three were 
subsequently formed into one town, and were 
surrounded by strong fortifications. Bavenna 
thu* suddenly became one of the most important 
places in the N. of Italy. It held the position 
for the Adriatic which Misenum had for the 
other coast of Italy, as a permanent station of 
a fleet (Toe. Ann. iv. 5, Hist. ii. 100; Veget. 
R. M. v. 1), and under the later empire was no 
less important as a military fortress. The 
town itself, however, was mean in appearance. 
In consequence of the marshy nature of the 
soil, most of the houses were built of wood, 
and since an arm of the canal was carried 
through some of the principal streets, the 
communication was carried on to a great extent 
by gondolas, as in modern Venioe. The town 
also was very deficient in a supply of good 
drinking-water ; but it was not considered un- 
healthy, since the canals drained the marahes 
to a great extent, and the ebb and flow of the 
tide prevented the waters from stagnating. In 
the neighbourhood good wine was made, not- 
withstanding the marshy nature of the soil. 
When the Boman empire was threatened by 
the barbarians, the emperors of the West took 
up their residence at Bavenna, which, on 
account of its situation and its fortifications, 
was regarded as impregnable. After the down- 
fall of the Western empire, Theodorio also 
made it the capital of his kingdom ; and after 
the overthrow of the Gothic dominion by 
Narses, it became the residence of the Exarchs 
or the Governors of the Byzantine empire in 
Italy, till the Lombards took the town, aj>. 752. 
The modern Bavenna stands on the site of the 
ancient town; the village Porto di Fuori on 
the site of Caesarea ; and the ancient harbour 
iB called Porto Vecehio del Oa/udiano, but the 
accumulation of alluvial deposit has pushed 
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the mm t further out, and Ravenna now stands 
at a distance of four miles from the sea, from 
which it is separated by a sandy tract covered 
with pine woods. 

R&atS (Reatlnus : Rieti), an ancient town of 
the Sabines in central Italy, said to have been 
founded by the Aborigines or Pelasgians, was 
situated on the Laois Velinus ana the Via 
Salaria (Dionys. ii. 49). It was the chief place 
of assembly for the Sabines, and was subse- 
quently a praefectura (Cic. Cat. iii. 2, N. D. 
u. 2). Later it was a municipium. The valley 
in which Reate was situated was so beautiful 
that it received the name of Tempe (Cic. ad 
Att. iv. 15), and in its neighbourhood is the 
celebrated waterfall which is now known under 
the name of the fall of Temi. This waterfall 
owed its origin to a canal constructed by M\ 
Curius Dentatus, in order to carry off the super- 
fluous waters from the lake Velinus into the river 
Nar. It falls into this river from a height of 140 
feet. By this undertaking, the Reatini gained a 
large quantity of land, which was called Rosea 
Sura. (Verg. Aen. vii. 712; Serv. ad loc.; 
Varro, R. R. i. 7, 10, ii. 1, 16 ; Diet, of Ant. art. 
Emissarium.) — Reate was celebrated for its 
mules and asses (Varro, R. R. ii. 1, 8). 

Rebllus, C. CaniniUB, was one of Caesar’s 
legates in Gaul b.c. 52 and 51 (Caes. B. O. 
vii. 88, 90, viii. 24). He followed Caesar to 
Italy in 49, fought in Africa in that year, and 
again in 46, when he took possession of Thapsus 
(Caes. B. C. i. 26, ii. 24 ; Bell. Afr. 86, 98). On 
the last day of the year 45 he was appointed 
consul to supply the place of Fabius, who had 
died suddenly. The consulship, therefore, of 
Rebilus lasted only one day. (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 
80; Suet. Jul. 76; Dio Cass, xliii. 46; Tac. 
Hist. iii. 87.) 

RecaranuB. [Heracles, p. 401, a.] 

Redicfilus, a Roman divinity who had a 
temple near the Porta Capena, and who received 
his name from having induced Hannibal, when 
he wsb near the gates of the city, to return 
(redire) southward. A place on the Appian 
road, near the second milestone from the city, 
was called Campus Rediculi. [Indigetes, p. 
448. a.] 

Redones, a people in the W. of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, whose chief town was Condate 
( Rennes ) (Caes. B. Q. ii. 84, vii. 75). 

RSdux. [Fortuna.] 

Regali&nus, Regalu&nus, or Regilli&nuB, a 

Dacian, who served with distinction under the 
emperors Claudius and Valerian. The Moesians, 
terrified by the cruelties inflicted by Gallienus 
on those who had taken part in the rebellion 
of Ingenuus, suddenly proclaimed Regalianus 
emperor, and, with the consent of the Boldiers, 
in a new fit of alarm, put him to death, a.d. 
268. Hence he is enumerated among the Thirty 
TyrantB. (Viet. Caes. xxxiii. ; Trebell. Poll. 
Trig. Tyr. ix.) 

Bepiana or Regina ( Villa de Reyna), a town 
in HiBpania Baetica on the road from Astigi 
(EcijaS to Emerita (Ptol. ii. 4, 18 ; Plin. iii. 15). 

Beffillnm, a small place in the Sabine terri- 
tory, from which Appius Claudius migrated to 
Rome. Its site is uncertain, as it disappeared 
at an early period. (Liv. ii. 16 ; Dionys. v. 40 ; 
Suet. Tib . 1.) 

Regillus, Aemllius, 1. H., had been de- 
clared consul, with T. Otacilius, for b.c. 214, by 
the centuria praerogativa, and would have been 
elected had not Q. Fabius Maximus, who pre- 
sided at the comitia, pointed out that there was 
need of generals of more experience to cope 
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| with Hannibal. Regillus died in 205, at which 
time he is spoken of as Flamen Martialis. (Liv. 

! xxiv. 7, xxix. 11.) — 2. L., son of the preceding, 
was praetor 190, when he received the com- 
mand of the fleet in the war against Antiochus 
(Liv. xxxvii. 14-82 ; App. Syr. 26). 

Regillus Lacus (L. di Comufelle ), a lake 
in Latium, memorable for the victory gained on 
: its banks by the Romans over the Latins, b.c. 
498 (Liv. ii. 19 ; DionyB. vi. 8). It was E. of 
Rome, in the territory of Tusculum, and be- 
tween Lavicum and Gabii. The lake with 
which it is identified is a volcanic crater, which 
has in modern times been drained. 

Reginum or Gastra Regina [Regensburg), a 
! Roman fortress in Vindencia on the Danube, 
and on the road to Vindobona, was the head- 
quarters of a Roman legion. [Vindelicia.] 
Regium Flumen. [Naarmalcha.] 

Regium Lepidi, Regium Lepldum, or simply 
Regium, also Forum Lepidi (Regienses a 
Lepido : Reggio ), a town of the Boii in Gallia 
Cisalpina, between Mutina and Tarentum, 
which was probably made a colony by the con- 
sul M. Aemilius Lepidus when he constructed 
the Aemilia Via through Cisalpine Gaul, tliougli 
we have no record of the foundation of the 
colony (Strab. p. 216; Plin. iii. 116; Cic. ad 
Fam. xi. 9 ; Tac. Hist. ii. 50). 

Regni, a people on the S. coast of Britain, 
in Sussex, whose chief town bore the Bame 
name, and probably is represented by Chi- 
chester (Ptol. ii. 8, 28). 

RdgfiluB, M. Aquiline, was one of the dela- 
tores or informers in the time of Nero, and 
thus rose from poverty to great wealth. Under 
Domitian he resumed his old trade, and became 
one of the instruments of that tyrant’s cruelty. 
He survived Domitian, and is frequently spoken 
of by Pliny with the greatest detestation and 
contempt [Ep. i. 5, ii. 10, vi. 2). Martial, on 
I the contrary, who flattered all the creatures of 
I Domitian, celebrates the virtues, the wisdom, 
and the eloquence of ReguluB (Mart. i. 18, 83, 

! 112 ). 

| Regains, Atiliua. 1. M., consul b.c. 886, 
carried on war against the Sidicini (Liv. viii. 
16). — 2. M., consul 294, carried on war against 
the Samnites (Liv. x. 82). — 3. M., consul 267 f 
conquered the Sallentini, took the town of 
Brundusium, and obtained in consequence the 
honour of a triumph (Flor. i. 20). In 256, he 
was consul a second time with L. Manlius Vulso 
LonguB. The two consuls defeated the Cartha- 
ginian fleet at Ecnomus, and afterwards landed 
in Africa with a large force. They met with 
great and striking success ; and after Manlius 
returned to Rome with half of the army, Regulus 
remained in Africa with the other half, and 
prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour. 
(Pol. i. 29 ; Flor. ii. 2, 10.) The Carthaginian 
generals, Hasdrubal, Bostar, and Hamilcar, 
avoided the plains, where their cavalry and 
elephants would have given them an advantage 
over the Roman army, and withdrew into tne 
mountains. There they were attacked by 
Regulus, and defeated with great loss : 15,000 
men are said to have been killed in battle, and 
5000 men, with eighteen elephants, to have been 
taken. The Carthaginian troops retired within 
the walls of the city, and Regulus now overran 
the country without opposition. (Pol. i. 80, 81.) 
Numerous towns fell into the power of the 
Romans, and among others Tunis, at the dis- 
tance of only twenty miles from the capital 
The Carthaginians in despair sent a herald to 
Regulus to solicit peace. But the Ron 
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general would only grant it on such intolerable 
terms that the Carthaginians resolved to con- 
tinue the war and hold out to the last. (Pol. 
i. 81 ; Zonar. viii. 18 ; Diod. xxiii. 10.) In the 
midst of their distress and alarm, success came 
to them from an unexpected quarter. Among 
the Greek mercenaries who had lately arrived 
at Carthage, was a Lacedaemonian of the name 
of Xanthippus. He pointed out to the Cartha- 
ginians that their defeat was owing to the 
mcompetency of their generals, and not to the 
superiority of the Homan arms, and he in- 
spired such confidence in the people that he 
was forthwith placed at the nead of their 
troops. Belying on his 4000 cavalry and 100 
elephants, Xanthippus boldly marched into the 
open country to meet the enemy. In the 
battle which ensued, Begulus was totally de- 
feated: scarcely 2000 of his men escaped to 
Clupea, and Begulus himself was taken pri- 
soner, with 500 more (255). (Pol. i. 82-84.) Of 
the further history of Begulus, and his end, 
nothing is related on good authority. Polybius 
says nothing about it, and does not even men- 
tion the embassy to Borne in which later 
writers make him play the principal part. The 
well-known tradition, a favourite theme with 
orators and poets, relates that Begulus re- 
mained in captivity for the next five years, till 
250, when the Carthaginians, after their defeat 
by the proconsul Metellus, sent on embassy to 
Borne to solicit peace, or at least an exchange 
of prisoners. They allowed Begulus to accom- 
pany the ambassadors on the promise that he 
would return to Carthage if their proposals were 
declined, thinking that he would persuade his 
countrymen to agree to an exchange of pri- 
soners in order to obtain his own liberty. The 
story then sets forth how Begulus at first 
refused to enter the city as a slave of the 
Carthaginians; how afterwards he would not 

g ive his opinion in the senate, as he had ceased 
y his captivity to be a member of that illus- 
trious body; how, at length, when he was 
allowed by the Bomans to speak, he endeavoured 
to dissuade the senate from assenting to a 
peace, or even to an exchange of prisoners, 
and when he saw them wavering, from their 
desire of redeeming him from captivity, how he 
told them that the Carthaginians had given him 
a slow poison, which would soon terminate his 
life j and how, finally, when the senate through 
his influence refused the offers of the Cartha- 
ginians, he firmly resisted all the persuasions 
of his friends to remain in Borne, and returned 
to Carthage, where he is Baid to have been put 
to death with the most excruciating tortures. 
It was related that he was placed in a chest 
covered over in the inside with iron nails, and 
thus perished; other writers stated that after 
his eyelids had been cut off, he was first thrown 
into a dark dungeon and then suddenly exposed 
to the full rays of a burning sun. When the 
news of the barbarous death of Begulus reached 
Borne, the senate is said to have given Hamilcar 
and Bostar, two of the noblest Carthaginian 
prisoners, to the family of Begulus, who re- 
venged themselves by putting them to death 
with cruel torments. (Cic. Off. iii. 26, 99, de 


celebrated tale is not mentioned by any writer 
before the age of Cicero, and the silence of 
Polybius may well be held to condemn it. It 
seems to have been imagined by rhetoricians as a , 
stock instance of heroic constancy in misfortune, I 
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or to have been invented by annalists in ordeft 
to excuse the cruelties perpetrated by the 
family of Begulus on the Carthaginian prisoners 
committed to their custody. Begulus was one 
of the favourite characters of early Boman 
story. Not only was he celebrated on account 
of his heroism in giving the senate advioe which 
secured him a martyr's death, but also On 
account of his frugality and simplicity of life. 
Like Fabricius and Curius he lived on his 
hereditary farm, which he cultivated with his 
own hands ; and subsequent ages loved to tell 
how he petitioned the senate for his recall from 
Africa when he was in the full career of victory, 
as his farm was going to ruin in his absence, 
and his family was suffering from want. (Yal. 
Max. iv. 4, 6.)— 4. C., surnamed Serramu, 
consul 257, when he defeated the Carthaginian 
fleet off the Liparean islands, and obtained 
possession of the islands of Lipara and Melite 
(Pol. i. 25 ; Zonar. viii. 12). He waB consul a 
second time in 250, with L. Manlius Vulso. 
The two consuls undertook the siege of Lily- 
baeum, but they were foiled in their attempts 
to carry the place by storm, and after losing a 
great number of men, were obliged to turn the 
siege into a blockade. (Pol. i. 89-48; Zonar. 
viii. 15.) This Begulus is the first Atilius who 
bears the surname S err anus, which afterwards 
became the name of a distinct family in the 
gens. The origin of thiB name is spoken of 
under Serranus. — 5. X., son of No. 8, was 
consul 227, and again 217, in the latter of 
which years he was elected to supply the place 
of C. Flaminius, who had fallen in the battle of 
the Trasimene lake. He was censor in 214. 
(Liv. xxii. 25, 82, 84, 40, xxiii. 21, xxiv. 48; Yal. 
Max. ii. 9, 8.) Polybius (iii. 116) seems to be 
in error in stating that he fell at Cannae.— 
6. C., consul 225, conquered the Sardinians, 
who hod revolted. On his return to Italy he 
fought against the Gauls, and fell in the battle. 
(Pol. ii. 28-28; Eutrop. iii. 6.) 

Begulus Livineius, X. and L., two brothers, 
friends and supporters of Cicero. One of them 
fought under Caesar in Africa. (Cic. ad Fa/m. 
xiii. 60, ad Att. iii. 17 ; Bell. Air. 89.) 

Beii Apollin&res (Biez), a Boman colony in 
Gallia Narbonensis, with the surname Julia 
Augusta , E. of the Druentia, NE. of Massilia 
and NW. of Forum Julii (Plin. iii. 86). 

Bemesi&na or Bomesi&na (Mustapha Pal- 
anka ), a town in Moesia Superior, between 
Naisus and Serdica. 

B6mi or BhSmi, one of the most powerful 
people in Gallia Belgica, inhabited the country 
through which the Axona flowed, and were 
bounded on the S. by the Nervii, on the SE. 
by the Yeromandui, on the E. by the Sues- 
siones and Bellovoci, and on the W. by the 
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Nervii. They formed an alliance with 
when the rest of the Belgae made war against 
him, b.o. 57. (Caes. B. G. ii. 8, 12, vi. 4 ; Plin. 
iv. 106; Lucan, i. 424.) Their chief town 
was Dnrocortorum, afterwards called Bemi 
(Bheims), and sometimes the residence of 
Boman governors (Strab. p. 194; Ptol. ii. 9, 

kemmlui Palaemon. [Palaemon.] 

BSmus. [Romulus.] 

Besaina, Besaena, Bhesaena, Basina 

(‘P&rcuva, *P4<r tva: Mas-el- Ain), a city of 
Mesopotamia, near the sources of the Chaboras, 
on the road from Carrae to Nisibis. After its 
restoration and fortification by Theodosius, 
it was called Theodosiopolis (8 SocriofaroKit}* 
(Ptol. ▼. 18, 18 ; Aram. Haro. xxxii. 5.) 
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Bestio, Anitas. 1. The aathor of a sump- 
tuary law of uncertain date, but passed after 
the sumptuary law of the consul Aemilius 
Lepidus, b.c. 78, and before that of Caesar 
(Gell. ii. 24 ; Maorob. ii. 18).— 2, Probably a 
son of the preceding, proscribed by the trium- 
virs in 48, but preserved by the fidelity of a 
slave (Val. Max. vi. 8, 7). 

Reitittltus, Claudius, an orator in Trajan’s 
reign, a friend of the younger Pliny and of 
Martial (Plin. Ep. iii. 9 ; Mart. x. 87). 

Reudigni, a people in the N. of Germany 
on the right bank of the Albis, N. of the Lango- 
bardi (Toe. Qerm. 40). 

Bex, Marolus. 1. Q., praetor b.c. 144, built 
the aqueduct called Aqua Marcia , which was 
one of the most important at Home {Diet, of 
Antiq. art. Aquacductus) . — 2. Q.. consul 118, 
founded in this year the colony of Narbo 
Martius in Gaul, and carried on war against the 
Stoeni, a Ligurian people at the foot of the 
Alps (Liv. Ep. 62; Val. Max. v. 10, 8; Gell. 
xiii. 19).— 3. consul 68, and proconsul in 

Cilicia in the following year. On his return to 
Home in 66 he sued for a triumph, but as 
obstacles were thrown in the way by political 
opponents, he remained outside the city to pro- 
secute hiB claims, and was still there when the 
Catilinarian conspiracy broke out in 68. The 
senate sent him to Faesulae, to watch the 
movements of C. Mallius or Manlius, Catiline’s 
general. (Dio Cass. xxxv. 14-17, xxxvi. 26, SI ; 
Sail. Cat. 82.) 

Bha ('Pci : Volga), a great river of Sarmatia, 
first mentioned by Ptolemy, who describes it as 
rising in the N. of Sarmatia, in two branches, 
Rha Occidentals and Rlia Orientalis (the 
Volga and the Kama), after the junction of 
which it flowed SW., forming the boundary 
between Sarmatia Asiatica and Scythia, till 
near the Tanais {Don), where it suddenly 
turns to the SE. and falls into the NW. part of j 
the Caspian (Ptol. v. 9, vi. 14; Ainm. Marc. | 
xxii. 8, 28). 

Rh&damanthys {'PabdpavBvs), son of Zeus 
and Europa, and brother of king Minos of 
Crete {II, xiv. 322). From fear of hiB brother 
he fled to Ocalea in Boeotia, and there married 
Alcmene (Paus. viii. 68, 2; Diod. v. 79). In 
the Homeric account he dwelt, with other 
heroes of surpassing merit, in Elysium {Od. iv. 
664; Elysium). But in later tradition he is 
represented as one of the judges of the dead, 
either in the Islands of the Blest (Pind. 01. ii. 
76) or in Hades (Plat. Min. p. 820), since he 
had in life been notable for wisdom and justice 
and had won the surname & Bbccuos (Ibyc. ap. 
Athen. p. 608 ; Theogn. 701). In Od. vii. 823 
he is brought (? from Elysium) by the Phoea- 
cians to Tityus in Euboea. His name suggests 
an Egyptian source for his story. 

Bhaetia. [Raetia.] 

Rhanmttl (*P afuvovs, - ovvros : 'Pan vovaios : 
Obrio Ka8tro), a demus in Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Aeantis, which derived its name from 
the rhamnus, a kind of prickly Blirub. ('P apvovs 
is an adjective, a contraction of frapp 6us, 
which comes from frduyos.) Rhamnus was 
situated on a small rocky peninsula on the E. 
coast of Attica, sixty stadia from Marathon 
(Pans. i. 88, 2 ; Plin. iv. 24). - It possessed a 
celebrated temple of Nemesis, who is hence 
called by the Latin poets Bhamnusia dea or 
virgo (Catull. lxvi. 71 ; Ov. Met. iii. 406, 
Tnst. v. 819). In this temple there was a 
colossal Btatue of the goddesB made by Agora- 
Witus, the disciple of Phidias (Strab. p. 896). 
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Another account, but less trustworthy, relates 
that the statue was the work of Phidias, and 
was made out of the block of Parian 
which the Persians brought with them to serve 
as a trophy for their anticipated victory at 
Marathon (PauB. 1. c.). There are still remains 
of this temple, aB well as of a smaller one to 
the same goddess. Below the terrace on which 
the temples stood remains of the city walls can 
be traced. 

Rhampsinltiui (*P afupiviros), = Ramses HL, 
one of the ancient krngB of Egypt, succeeded 
by CheopB. This king iB said to have possessed 
immense wealth ; and in order to keep it safe 
he had a treasury built of stone, respecting the 
robbery of which Herodotus (ii. 121) relates a 
romantic story, which bears a great resemblance 
to the one told about the treasury built by the 
two brothers Agamedes and Trophomus of 
Orchomenus. [Agamedes.] Rhampsinitus, or 
Ramses III., belongs to the twentieth dynasty 
(about 1200 B.c.). HiB popular name was 
Ra-messu-pa-neter (Ramses the god), which 
the Greeks corrupted into 'Papfiyiros. He won 
victories over the Danau of Asia Minor (whom, 
however, some take to be the Greek Danai), 
the Cypriotes, and the Shardana (whom some 
place in Colchis, others in Sardinia). 

Bhapta (t& 'Poirrd), the southernmost sea- 
port known to the ancientB, the capital of the 
district of Barbaria, or Azania, on the E. coast 
of Africa. It stood on a river called Bhaptus 
{Doara), and near a promontory called Snap- 
turn {Formosa), and the people of the distriot 
were called 'Pdif/iot AlOloires. (Ptol. i. 9, 1; 
Peripl. Mar. Eryth . p. 10.) 

Bnauous ('Pav/cos) a town in the interior of 
Crete, near Mount Ido, between Gnosus and 
Gortyna (Pol. xxxi. 1, xxxiii. 16 ; Scyl. p. 19). 

Rh8a (‘P 4a, 1 Epic and Ion. Pda, or *P«(n, 
'P dij), a nature-goddess of the old Greek reli- 
gion, who gave fruitfulness alike of men and 
beasts and vegetation. Hence in the genealo- 
gies of the poets she is represented as the 
daughter of the Sky and the Earth (Uranus 
and Ge), and the wife of Cronos, by whom Bhe 
became the mother of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
Hades, Poseidon and Zeus. Cronos devoured 
all his children by Rhea, but when Bhe was on 
the point of giving birth to ZeuB, she went to 
Lyctus in Crete, by the advice of her parents. 
When Zeus was born she gave to Cronos a 
stone wrapped up like an infant, which the god 
swallowed supposing it to be his child. (Hes. 
Th. 183, 468-491 ; cf. Apollod. i. 1, 6; Diod. v. 
70.) In Homer also {II xv. 187), Rhea iB 
spoken of as the wife of Cronos and mother of 
Zeus, Poseidon and Hades. Ab appears from 
this account of Hesiod, the worship of Rhea 
belonged originally to Crete and Bpread thence 
to other parts of Greece. Rhea was afterwards 
identified by the Greeks in Asia Minor with the 
great Phrygian nature-goddess, known under 
the name of ‘ the Great Mother/ and also bear- 
ing other names such as Cybele, Agdistis and 
Dindymene. Hence her worship became of a 
wild and enthusiastic character, and various 
Eastern rites were added to it, which were 
adopted throughout the whole of Greece. 
Under the name of Cybele her worship was 
universal in Phrygia. She was in one aspect 
the goddess of wild, unrestrained nature 
dwelling in the forests and mountains of 
Phrygia, whence the wild beasts of the mountain 
forests, the lions and panthers were represented 
as her attendants, and her name itself was 
connected with mountains (e.g. Dindymtm 
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from Mount Dindymus). For the same reason 
the Greeks called her opela (Eur. Hipp. 

144 ; Ap. Rh. i. 1110) ; and the name ‘ Idaean 
mother’ (Ap. Rh. i. 1128; Verg. Aen. x. 252) 
was perhaps originally in a general sense 
' mother of forests ’ (iScu) and thus particularly 
connected with the Mount Ida in Crete ana 
the Phrygian Ida. The principal seat of her 
worship was Pessinus, and from Mount Agdus 
(a part of Mount Dindymus) in that district 
she was called Agdistis (Strab. p. 567), but in 
the legend of her love for Attis, which grew out 
of an allegory about the productiveness of 
nature, Agdistis appears as a separate person- 
age [see Attis]. Here she waB worshipped 
under the image of a rude block of stone, and 
her attendant priests were the emasculated 
rd\\ot. In Lydia the principal seat of her 
worship was Mount Tmolus, and in Lydian 
legend she was called the nurBe or foster- 
mother of Dionysus, because as earth-goddess 
she had to do with the vine as with other trees. 
And, as giver of wealth, she became recognised 
in the great cities which grew up as the 
goddess of settled life also and of towns, 
whence her crown of walled cities (of. Lucret. 
ii. 625). She was conceived to be accompanied 
by the Curetes, who are connected with the 
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birth and bringing up of Zeus in Crete, and in 
Phrygia by tin Corybantes, the Idaean Dactyli, 
Atys, and Agdistis. The Corybantes were her 
enthusiastic priests, who with drums, cymbals, 
horns, and in full armour, performed their orgi- 
astic dances in the forests and on the moun- 
tains of Phrygia. [Corybantes; Curetes; 
Dactyli.] This form of worship of Rhea-Cybele, 
borrowed from Asia, was adopted in Greece, 
where her temple was called 4 The Temple of 
the Mother ’ (fxrjrp^oy). She was connected in 
ritual with Dionysus, and with Demeter, her 
daughter, and is even spoken of as Earth herself 
(Soph. Phil. 891). At Athens in especial her 
sanctuary (the Metroon : see p. 148, b), which 
was also the repository of the state archives, 
contained her statue by Phidias (according to 
Plin. zzxvi. 17, by Agoracritus) enthroned, 
with cymbals in her hand and lions at her feet 
(Paus. i. 8, 5 ; Arrian, Peripl. Pont. 9). It is 
probable that this worship at Athens was 
originally of Rhea the earth-goddess, and that 
the wild Asiatic ritual was not introduced till 
later. At Rome the worship of Cybele was 
introduced from PeBsinus in the year 204 B.c., 
when by direction of the Sibylline oracle the 
•acred stone was brought from that city to 
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Rome as a means of driving Hannibal out of 
the country (Liv. xzix. 14 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 805 ; 
Claudia Quinta). Her temple, dedicated in 
191, was on the Palatine, and her festival, the 
Megalesia was celebrated in April, it is 
noticeable that, as coming from Phrygia, the 
country of Aeneas, she was regarded as a na- 
tional deity, and so her temple was within the 
pomerium. The fully Asiatic character of her 
rites, with all their extravagance and all their 
allegory, was not introduced till after the end of 
■the Republic. [For an account of them see 
Diet, of Ant. art. Megalesia.] Her priests 
were the Oalli , as in Phrygia. — In art Rhea- 
Cybele is represented as crowned either with 
the modius or with a mural crown [see above]. 
She was seated on a throne with lions by her, 
or drawn by lionB in a chariot (cf. Lucret. ii. 
610-648). Her attributes were the cymbals, 
used in her worship, and the pine-tree, connected 
with the story of Attis. 

Rhea Silvia (also called Ilia), according to 
the traditions followed by Roman poets and 
historians, was daughter of Numitor and one 
of the Vestal Virgins. (Ennius and Naevius, 
however, placing her at an earlier date, called 
her Ilia, and represented her as daughter of 
Aeneas ; in this they probably followed a Greek 
tradition : Serv. ad Aen. i. 278, vi. 778.) By 
Mars she became the mother of Romulus and 
Remus [Romulus], and was thrown either into 
the Anio or the Tiber by orders of Amulius. 
She was saved by the river-god and became his 
wife and a river-goddess (Hor. Od. i. 2, 17; 
Ov. Am. iii. 6, 45 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 278). It is 
suggested with great probability that originally 
Rhea Silvia = the Idaean Rhea (Idaea Mater 
or Cybele), since Silvia and lHala mean the 
some thing [see preceding article]. In that 
case the myth would describe the founder of 
Rome as bom from Mars and a goddess of the 
the earth. It is true that such an interpreta- 
tion assigns a Greek, and therefore compara- 
tively later, origin to the introduction of Rhea 
Silvia into the story ; but there are other signs 
of Greek influence in parts of the story of 
Romulus. Others take Rhea to be a corruption 
of Rea, which they explain as meaning * dedi- 
cated to the gods,’ and Silvia to be a gentile 
; name. Others who seek the explanation in a 
sun-myth are probably wide of the mark. 

Rhebas (*P^/3as, *P ijfkuos : Biva), a river of 
Bithynia, in Asia Minor, falling into the Euxine 
NE. of Chalcedon (Ptol. v. 1, 5 ; Plin. vi. 4) ; 
very small and insignificant in itBelf, but cele- 
brated in the Argonautic legends (Ap. Rh. ii. 
650, 787 ; Orph. Arg. 711). 

Rh5d6nei. [Redones.] 

RhSgium ('wj yiov : Rheginus: Beggio), an 
important city of Magna Graecia on the coast of 
Bruttium in the S. of Italy, was situated on the 
Fretum Siculum, or the Straits which separate 
Italy and Sicily. The ancients derived its name 
from the verb f>4\yyvyu {* break’), because it was 
supposed that Sicily was at this place tom 
asunder from Italy (Strab. p. 257 ; cf. Diod. iv. 
85). Rhegium was founded about the begin- 
ning of the first Messenian war, b.c. 748, by 
Aeolian Chalcidians from Euboea and by Doric 
Messenians who had quitted their native 
country on the commencement of hostilities 
between Sparta and Messenia (Thuc. vi. 5; 
Strab. l.c.). At the end of the second Mes- 
senian war, 668, a large body of MessenianB, 
under the conduct of the sons of Aristomenes, 
settled at Rhegium, whioh now became a 
flourishing and important city, and extended 
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its authority over several of the neighbouring 
towns. Even before the Persian wars Rhegium 
was sufficiently powerful to send 8000 of its 
oitisens to the assistance of the Tarentines, and 
in the time of the elder Dionysius it possessed a 
fleet of eighty ships of war. The government 
was an aristocracy, but in the beginning of the 
fifth century b.c. Anaxilaus, who was of a Mes- 
senian family, made himself tyrant of the place 
(Paus. iv. 28, 6). In 494 this Anaxilaus con- 
quered Zancle in Sicily, the name of which he 
changed into Messana (Diod. xi. 48 ; Arist. Pol. 
v. 12 ; Thuc. l.c.). He ruled over the two cities, 
and on his death in 476 he bequeathed his 

E er to his sons. About ten years afterwards 
) his sons were driven out of Bhegium and 
sana, and republican governments were 
established in both cities, which now became 
independent of one another (Hdt. vii. 170 ; Diod. 
xi. 76). In 427 when the Athenian fleet came to 
support Leontini, the Bhegians sided with the 
Chalcidian cities of Sicily, and therefore their 
city became the headquarters of the Athenians 
(Thuc. iii. 86, iv. 1, 24). But they maintained 
neutrality during the Athenian expedition of 
416 (Thuc. vi. 44, vii. 1, 58 ; Diod. xiii. 8). At a 
later period Rhegium incurred the deadly 
enmity of the elder Dionysius in consequence 
of a personal insult which the inhabitants had 
offered him. It is said that when he aBked the 
Rhegians to give him one of their maidens for 
his wife, they replied that they could only grant 
him the daughter of their public executioner. 
Dionysius carried on war against the city for a 
long time, and after two or three unsuccessful 
attempts he at length took the place, which he 
treated with the greatest severity. (Diod. xiv. 
44, 87, 10-112; Strab. p. 258.) Rhegium never 
recovered its former greatness, though it still 
continued to be a place of considerable import- 
ance. The younger Dionysius gave it the name 
of Phoebia, but this name never came into 
general use, and was speedily forgotten (Strab. 
l.c.). The Rhegians having applied to Rome 
for assistance when Pyrrhus was in the 8. of 
Italy, the Romans placed in the town a garrison 
of 4000 soldiers, who had been levied among 
the Latin colonies in Campania. These troops 
seized the town in 279, killed or expelled the 
male inhabitants, and took possession of their 
wives and children. (Pol. i. 7 ; Oros. iv. 8 ; App. 
Samn. iii. 9.) The Romans were too much 
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Obv., lion's scalp; rev., pezixoz: seated figure, supposed 
to represent the demos of the city after the expulsion 
of the princes, b.c. 461 ; laurel wreath surrounding. 

engaged at the time with their war against 
Pyrrhus to take notice of this outrage ; but 
when Pyrrhus was driven out of Italy, they 
took signal vengeance upon these Campanians, 
and restored the surviving Rhegians to their 
city (Pol. i. 6, 7 ; Liv. xxxi. 1). Rhegium suf- 
fered greatly from an earthquake shortly before 
the breaking out of the Social war, 90, but its 
population was augmented by Augustus, who 
settled here a number of veterans from his 
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fleet, whence the town bean in Ptolemy the 
surname Julium (App. B.C, iv. 8, v. 81 ; Dio 
Cass, xlviii. 18; Ptol. iii. 1, 9). It w&b a 
flourishing city under the later empire and a 
strong fortress (Procop. B. O. i. 8, iii. 18), and 
after the seventh century was chiefly subject to 
the Greek emperors until it fell into the hands of 
Robert Guiscard in 1060. Rhegium was the 
place from which persons usually crossed over 
to Sicily, but the spot at whioh they embarked 
was called Columna Rhegina (*P i^yivuv trmkls : 
Torre di C avail o ), and was 100 stadia N. of the 
town (Plin. iii. 71 ; Strab. l.c.). 

RhenSa (’P^vc ta, also 'PtvVr 'Ptjvafa), for- 
merly called Ortygia and Celadussa, an island 
in the Aegaean sea and one of the CydadeB, 
W. of Delos, from which it was divided by a 
narrow strait only four stadia in width. When 
Polycrates took the island, he dedicated it to 
Apollo, and united it by a chain to Delos ; and 
Nicias connected the two islands by means of a 
bridge. When the Athenians purified DoIob in 
B.c. 426, they removed all the dead from the 
latter island to Rhenea. (Strab. p. 486; Delob.) 

Rhenus. 1. (Rhein in Gorman, Rhine in 
English), one of the great rivers in Europe, 
forming in ancient times the boundary between 
Gaul and Germany, having its sources partly 
in the St. Gothard, partly in the Adula group 
of the Lepontine Alps [Adula Monb], from 
three principal brandies : the Vorder-Rhein, 
which rises in the mountain called Badue 
(a little E. of Andermatt and the St. Go- 
thard); the Mittel-Rhein, which rises near 
the Lukmanier Pass ; and the Hinter-Rhein, 
which rises from the glaciers of Piz Valrhein , 
the highest of the Adula group, and joins the 
other two near Reichenau. The Rhine then 
flows first in a westerly direction, passing 
through the Lacus Brigantinus {Lake of Con- 
stance), till it reaches Basilia (Basle), where 
it takes a northerly direction and eventually 
flows into the Ocean by several mouthB. The 
ancientB spoke of two main arms into which 
the Rhine was divided in entering the territory 
of the Batavi, of which the one on the E. 
continued to bear the name of Rhenus, while 
that on the W., into which the Mosa (Maaso r 
Meuse) flowed, was called Vohalis (Waal). 
Henoe it was called bicomis (Verg. Ami . viii. 
724 ; cf. Caes. B. G. iv. 17). But some writers 
incorrectly believed that it entered the sea by 
only two mouths (Strab. p. 192). After Drusus, 
in b.c. 12, hod connected the Flevo Lacus 
(Zuyder-Zee) with the Rhine by means of a 
canal (in making which he probably made use 
of the bed of the Yssel), we find mention of 
three branches of the Rhine. Of these the 
names, as given by Pliny, are, on the W. 
Helium (the Yahalis of other writers), in the 
centre Rhenus, and on the E. Flevum (Plin. iv. 
101). Pliny seems in this account to reckon 
only two outlets besides the Flevum, reckon- 
ing the Mosa as one of them. Tacitus and 
Mela agree with Pliny, but Ptolemy distin- 
guishes the Meuse from the Rhine and reckons 
three outlets for the Rhine proper (Tao. Ann. 
ii. 6, Hist. v. 28 ; Ptol. ii. 9, 4). — The Rhine is 
described by the ancients as a broad, rapid and 
deep river. It receives many tributaries, of 
which the most important were the Arura (Aar) 
and the Mosella (Moselle), on the left, and the 
Nicer ( Neckar ), Moenus (Main) and Luppia 
(Lippe) on the right. It passed through 
various tribes, of which the principal on the W. 
were the Nantuates Helvetii, Sequani, Medio- 
matriei, Triboeoi, Treviri, Ubii, Batavi, and 
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Ganninefates, and the principal on the E. were species of dramatic composition which had 
the Raeti, Vindelici, Mattiaoi, Sigaxnbri, already long existed as a popular amusement 
Tencteri, Usipetes, Bructeri, and Frisii. The among the Greeks of southern Italy and Sicily, 
length of the Rhine is stated differently by the and especially at Tarentum. The species of 
ancient writers. Its whole course amounts to drama which he cultivated maybe described as 
about 950 miles. The inundations of the Rhine an exhibition of the subjects of tragedy in the 
near its mouth are mentioned by the ancients, spirit and style of comedy. A poet of this 
Caesar was the first Roman general who description was called <f>\va£. This name, and 
orossed the Rhine. He threw a bridge of boats that ox the drama itself, tpAvcucoypcupla, seem to 
across the river, probably in the neighbourhood have been the genuine terms used at Tarentum. 
of Cologne. Tne system of embankments Rhinthon wrote thirty-eight dramas. (Suid. 
against floods in the lower course of the Rhine s.v. ; Cio. ad Att . i. 20 ; Varro, B. B. iii. 8, 9.) 
(near Wesel) was begun by the Romans in the Khipaei Montes (r& 'Piircua 5pij, also 'Pfaroi), 
reign of Nero (Tac. Ann. xiii. 58). — 2. (Reno), a the name of a lofty range of mountains in the 
tributary of the Padus (Po) in Gallia Cisalpina northern part of the earth, respecting which 
near Bononia, on a small island of which there are diverse statements in the ancient 
Ootavian, Antony and Lepidus formed the cole- writers. The name seems to have been given by 
brated triumvirate (Plin. iii. 118; Caesar, p. the Greek poets quite indefinitely to all the moun- 
182, b). tains in the northern parts of Europe and Asia. 

Rhesonporis, Bhasouporis, or Reseuporis, (Soph. 0. G. 1247 ; cf. Verg. Georg, i. 240.) In 
the names of several kings of Bosporus under Aeschylus the source of the Ister is placed in 
the Roman empire [see p. 170, a] . this range. Thus the Rhipaei Montes are 

Rhesus ['Prjffos). 1. A river-god in Bithynia, sometimes called the Hyperborei Montes, 
one of the sons of Oceanus and Tethys (II. xii. [Hyperborei.] The later geographical writers 
20 ; Hes. Th. 840 ; Strab. p. 590, 602). —2. Son place the Rhipaean mountains NE. of M. 
of king Eioneus in Thrace, marched to the Alaunus on the frontiers of Asiatic Sarm&tia, 
assistance of the Trojans in their war with the and state that the Tanais rises in these moun- 
Greeks. An oracle had declared that Troy tains. According to this account the Rhipaean 
would never be taken if the Bnow-whito horses mountains may be regarded as the western 
of Rhesus should once drink the water of the branch of the Ural Mountains. (Strab. pp. 
XanthuB and feed upon the grass of the Trojan 295, 299 ; Mel. i. 19, 18 ; Plin. iv. 78.) 
plain. But as soon as Rhesus had reached the Rhithymna (P iBvfjva : Betimo), a town on the 

Trojan territory and had pitched his tents late N. coast of Crete, between the promontories 
at night, Odysseus and Diomedes penetrated Drepanum and Dium (Ptol. iii. 17, 7; Plin. 
into his oamp, slew Rhesus himself, and carried iv. 59). 

off his horses. (If. x. 484 ; [Eur.] Bhesus ; Rhium ('Ploy : Gastello di Morea ), a promon- 

Verg. Aen. i. 469.) In later writers Rhesus is tory in Achaia, opposite the promontory of 
described as a son of Strymon and Euterpe, or Antirrhium (Costello di Bomelia) K on the bor- 
Calliope, or Terpsichore. ders of Aetolia and Locris, with which it formed 

Rhianus ('PiavSs), of Crete, a distinguished the narrow entrance to the Corinthian gulf, 
Alexandrian poet and grammarian, flourished which straits are now called the Little Dar- 
B.o. 222. He wrote several epic poems, one of daneUes. It is sometimes called ’Axcuicby ‘Pfov, 
which was on the Messenian wars, and was a to distinguish it from the opposite promontory, 
source of information to Pausanias as regards which was sumamed MoAvtcpucby or AlruAutov. 
that period. He also wrote epigrams, ten of On the promontory of Rhiuin there was a 
which are preserved in the Palatine Anthology, temple of Poseidon. (Thuc. ii. 84; Strab. p. 
and one by Athenaeus. His fragments are 855 ; Pans. vii. 22 { 10.) 

printed in Gaisford’s Potitae Minores Graeoi ; Rhiidn or Rhuinium ('P/£W: *P ifavlrns; 
and separately edited by Nic. Saal, Bonn, 1881. Bisano) f an ancient town in Dalmatia, situated 
R h id ayus, a tributary of the river Zioberis at the upper end of the gulf oalled after it Rhi- 
inParthia. zonaeus Sinus (G. of Oattaro). It was a 

RhinocoltLra or RhinocorfLra (r& 'PivoKdkovpa stronghold of Queen Teuta. (Pol. ii. 11; 
or 'PivoKdpovpa, and i ) 'Piyoicokovpa or ‘Pi vo- Strab. p. 816 ; Liv. xlv. 26.) 

Kopotpa: Kasr-el-Arish ), the frontier town of Rhiiui (P t(ovs). 1. A seaport of Pontus 
Egypt and Palestine, lay in the midst of the which was strongly fortified by JuBtinian. It 
desert, at the mouth of the brook (El-Ariah) was a few miles W. of the river Ascurus (Pro* 
whiohwas the boundary between the countries, cop. Aed. iii. 4; Ptol. v. 6, 6). — 2. A town of 
It was sometimes reckoned to Syria, sometimes Magnesia in Thessaly (Strab. p. 486). 
to Egypt (Strab. pp. 741, 759 ; Pol. v. 80 ; Ptol. Rh&da or Rh5dui (*P rfftq, f P 6dos : Bosas) t a 
iv. 5, 12 ; Liv. xlv. 11). Its name, * The cut-off - Greek emporium on the coast of the Lidigetae 
noses / was said to be derived from its having in Hispania Tarraconensis, founded by the 
been the place of exile of criminals who had Rhodians, and subsequently occupied by the 
first been so mutilated, under the Ethiopian inhabitants of Massilia (Strab. p. 654 ; Liv. 
dynasty of kings of Egypt (Strab. p. 759). xxxiv. 8). 

RhinthSn ('PlvOenr), of Syracuse or Tarentum, Rhddanus (Bhdne), one of the chief rivers 
said to have been the son of a potter, was a of Gaul, rises in a glacier W. of the St. Gothard 
dramatic poet, of that species of burlesque tra- (included in the range called Adula by the 
gedy which parodied myths, and was called ancients), not far from the sources of the Vor- 
fhvmoypcupla or tAaporparywItta, and flourished der-Bhein, flows first in a westerly direction, 
in the reign of Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, and after passing through the Lacus Lemanus, 
Among hiB followers in this style of composition turns to the S., passes by the towns of Lug- 
was Seims or Sderias of Tarentum (Athen. dunum, Vienna, Avenio and Arelate, receives 
p. 402). When he is placed at the head of the several tributaries, and finally falls by several 
composers of this burlesque drama, we are not mouths into the Sinus Gallious in tne Medi- 
to suppose that he actually invented it, but terranean. The number of the mouths of the 
that he was the first to develop in a written Rhone U stated differently by the ancient writers 
form, and to introduce into Greek literature, a (Strab. p. 188) j which m not surprising, as the 
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river has frequently altered its course near the 
sea. Pliny mentions three mouths, of which 
the most Important was called Os MassaHoti- 
cum, while the two others bore the general 
name of Libyan ora , being distinguished from 
each other as the Os Hispanienae and the Os 
Mctapmum (Plin. iii. 88). Polybius reckons 
only two, the Massaliotio and the western 
branch (Pol. iii. 41). Besides these mouthB 
there was a canal to the .£• of the Os Massali- 
oticum, called Fossae Marianne , which was dug 
by order of Marius during his war with the 
Cimbri, in order to make an easier connexion 
between the Rhone and the Mediterranean, as 
the mouths of the river were frequently choked 
up with sand (Plut. Mar. 15 ; Strab. p. 188). 
The Rhone is a very rapid river, and its upward 
navigation is therefore difficult, though it is 
navigable for large vessels as high as Lug- 
dunum, and by means of the Arar still further N. 

Rhdde. [Rhodos.] 

Rhddia and Rhodiopdlis ('PoSta, 'PofiiiwoKis : 
f P otitis, 'Po&toiroKtrns : Eski-Hissar , Ru.), a 
mountain city of Lycia, near Corydallus, with a 
temple of Asclepius (Ptol. v. 8, 6 ; Steph. Byz. 
s. tU. 

Rhddius ('PdStos: Kodja-tschai), a small 
river of the Troad, mentioned both by Homer 
and Hesiod. It rose on the lower slopes of Mt. 
Ida, and flowed NW, into the Hellespont, be- 
tween Abydus and Dardanus, after receiving 
the Sellei's from the W. (II. xii. 20, xx. 215; 
Hes. Th. 841 ; Strab. pp. 554, 595 ; Plin. v. 124). 
It is identified by some with the river IHfttos, 
which Thucydides mentions, between Cynos- 
sema and Abydus (Thuc. viii. 106). Some 
made it erroneously a tributary of the AeBepus. 
It is mentioned on the coins of Dardanus. 

Rhdddpe (*P ob6m \ : Vespoto-Flanina), one of 
the highest ranges of mountains in Thrace, ex- 
tending from Mt. Scomius, E. of the river Nes- 
tus and the boundaries of Macedonia, in a 
south-easterly direction almost down to the 
coast. It is highest in its northern part, and 
is thickly covered with wood. (Hdt. vi. 49; 
Thuc. ii. 96 ; Strab. pp. 208, 818.) Rhodope, 
like the rest of Thrace, was sacred to Dionysus, 
and is frequently mentioned by the poets in 
connexion with the worship of this god (Hor. 
Od. iii. 25, 12). 

Rhdddpis (‘Poftwiris), a Greek courtesan, of 
Thracian origin, was said to have been a fellow- 
slave with the poet Aesop, both of them 
belonging to the Samian Iadmon. She after- 
wards became the property of Xanthes, another 
Samian, who carried her to NaucratiB in Egypt, 
in the reign of Amasis, and at thiB great sea- 
port she carried on the trade of a hetaera for 
the benefit of her master. While thus employed, 
Charaxus, the brother of the poetess Sappho, 
who had come to Naucratis as a merchant, fell 
in love with her, and ransomed her from slavery 
for a large sum of money. She was in conse- 
quence attacked by Sappho in a poem (cf. Ov. 
Her. xv. 68). She continued to live at Nau- 
cratis, and with the tenth part of her gains she 
dedicated at Delphi ten iron spits, which were 
seen by Herodotus. She is called Rhodopis by 
Herodotus, but Sappho in her poem spoke of 
her under the name of Doricha. It is therefore 
probable that Doricha was her real name, and 
that Bhe received that of Rhodopis, which sig- 
nifies the 1 rosy-cheeked,’ on account of her 
beauty. (Hdt. ii. 184, 185; Athen. p. 596; 
Strab. p. 808; Suid. s.v.) There was a tale 
current in Greeoe (which Herodotus rejects) 
$h*| Rhodopis built {he third pyramid. This 
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tale confuses her with Nitocris, who lived 
2400 years earlier. Another story (AeL VJL 
xiii. 88) tells that Psammitichus III. picked up 
her shoe and was so struck with it that he 
sought out and married the owner. This is 
merely one of the many stories of which Cin- 
derella is another. Psammitichus lived nearly 
a century after Rhodopis. His wife also was 
called Nitocris, and this suggests a confusion 
between the names Doricha and Nitocris aB 
the origin of both stories. 

Rhduos fPdSos), sometimes called Rh5d6, 
daughter of Poseidon and Halia, or of PoBeidon 
and Aphrodite, or lastly of Oceanus (Diod. v. 
55; Pind. Ol. vii. 24; Telchineb). From her 
the island of Rhodes is said to have derived its 
name, and in this island she bore to Helios 
seven sons (Find. Ol. vii. 72). 

Rh6dus fa 'PdSos : 'P 6itos, Rhodius : Rhodos , 
Rhodes), the easternmost island of the Aegaean 
or, more specifically, of the Carpathian sea, lieB 
off the S. coast of Caria, due S. of the pro- 
montory of Cynossema (C. Aloupo ), at the dis- 
tance of about twelve geogr. miles. ItB length, 
from NE. to SW. is about forty-five mileB ; its 
greatest breadth about twenty to twenty-five. 
A chain of mountains with lateral spurs forms 
the backbone of the island. The highest point, 
about 4000 feet above the sea, is Mt. Atabyrus, 
on which stood a temple of Zeus Atabyrius 
(Strab. p. 655). In early times it was called 
Aethraea and Ophiussa (Strab. p. 658 ; Steph. 
Byz. s.v.; Plin. v. 182). The earliest Greek 
records make mention of it. Mythological 
stories ascribed its origin to the power of 
Helios, who, because he had received no por- 
tion of land, raised it from beneath the waves 
(Pind. Ol. vii. 55); and its first peopling to 
the Telchines, children of Thalatta ( the Sea), 
upon whose destruction by a deluge, the 
Heliadae were planted in the island by Helios, 
where they formed seven tribes, and founded 
a kingdom, which soon became flourishing 
by their skill in astronomy and navigation, 
and other sciences and arts. fTELCHiNES.J 
These traditions appear to signify the early 
peopling of the island by some of the civilised 
races of W. Asia, probably the Phoenicians. 
After other alleged migrations into the island, 
we come to its Hellenic colonisation, which is 
ascribed to Tlepolemus, the son of Heracles, 
before the Trojan war, and after that war to 
AlthaemeneB. [For the legend of Helen’s con- 
nexion with Rhodes, see p. 588, a.] Homer 
mentions the three Dorian settlements in 
Rhodes : namely, Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus 
(II. ii. 658) ; and these cities, with Cos, Cnidus, 
and Halicarnassus, formed the Dorian Hexa- 
polis, which was established, from a period of 
unknown antiquity, in the SW. corner of Asia 
Minor, but after the expulsion of Halicarnassus 
became a Pentapolis (Hdt. i. 144). Rhodes soon 
grew into a great maritime state, or rather 
confederacy, the island being parcelled out be- 
tween the three cities above mentioned. The 
Rhodians made distant voyages, and founded 
numerous colonies, of which the chief were, 
Rhoda in Iberia ; Gela, in Sicily ; Parthenon*. 
Salacia, Siris, and Sybaris, in Italy; settle- 
ments in the Balearic islands; and, in their 
own neighbourhood, Soli in Cilicia, and Gagae 
and Corydalla in Lycia. During this early 
period the government of each of the three 
cities seems to have been monarchical ; but 
about b.c. 660 the whole island seems to have 
been united in an oligarchical republic, the 
chief magistrates of which, called prytanes^ 
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were taken from the family of the Eratidae, who the growth of the Roman power ; but it was a 
had been the royal family of Ialysus. [D i- false move at that time), for which they were 
agobas : Dobcbub.] Rhodes escaped the Persian severely punished by the loss of their territory 
dominion as long as there was no Persian fleet ; on the mainland, 168 ; but they recovered the 
but it was reduced by Darius, and Rhodians favour of Rome by the important naval aid they 
were employed in the fleet of Xerxes (Aesch. rendered in the Mithridatio war. In the Civil 
Pars. 891 ; Diod. xi. 8). Themistocles restored wars they took part mainly with Caesar, and 
its independence (Timocr. Fr. 1). At the begin- suffered in consequence from CassiuB, 42, but 
ning of the Peloponnesian war Rhodes was one were afterwards compensated for their losses by 
of those Dorian maritime states which were the favour of Antonins. (App. JB. O. iv. 60-74, 
subject to Athens, but in the twentieth year of v. 7.) They were deprived of their independence 
the war, 412, it joined the Spartan alliance, and ly Claudius, but recovered it again under Nero 
the oligarchical party, which had been depressed (Dio Cass, lx 24; Tac. Ann. xii. 68). Under 
and their leaders, the Eratidae, expelled, re- Vespasian Rhodes was made part of the pro- 
covered their former power, under Dorieus, but vince of Asia (Suet. Veep. 8) ; but a separate 
remained under the control of Sparta until the Province of the Islands {Inmlwrum Provincial 
end of the Peloponnesian war. (Thuc. viii. 41, dvapyla vt\<rwv) under Diocletian and after- 
44, 60; Xen. Hell. i. 1, 6, ii. 1; Diod. xiii. 69.) wards included Rhodes and fifteen other islands 
In 408, the new capital, called Bhodufl, was {C.I.L. iii. 450, 460). But earlier than this the 
built, and peopled from the three ancient cities prosperity of Rhodes received its final blow 
of Ialysus, Lindus, and Camirus. It stood on from an earthquake, which laid the city in ruins, 
the E. side of the long promontory which forms in the reign of AntoninuB Pius, a.d. 166. — The 
the northernmost point of the island. At the celebrated mediaeval history of the island, ob the 
back of the town rose the acropolis, in front of seat of the Knights of St. John, does not belong 
it the greater and lesser harbours protected by to this work. The island is of great beauty 
moles, but the greater harbour was exposed and fertility, with a delicious climate. It was 
to the N. winds. The history of the island further celebrated as the home of distinguished 
presents a series of conflicts between the demo- schools of Greek art and of Greek oratory. The 
oratical and oligarchical parties, and of subjec- city of Rhodes was famous for the beauty and 
tion to Athens and Sparta in turn, till the end regularity of itB architecture, and the number 
of the Social war, 356, when its independence of statues which adorned it; it was designed by 
was acknowledged. Then followed a conflict Hippodamus of Miletus. Among its treasures 
with the princes of Caria, during which the of sculpture was the chariot and horses in the 
island was for a time subject to Artemisia, and temple of Helios by Lysippus ; among the great 
again to her successor, Idrieus. During this works of the Rhodian school of sculpture was 
period there were great internal dissensions, the Laocoon [Age bander]. Tombs on the sites 
which were at length composed by a mixed of Camirus and Ialysus have yielded an im- 
form of government, uniting the elements of portant store of antiquities, both terra-cotta 
aristocracy and democracy. At the Macedonian figures and pottery. Some of the Rhodian ware 
conquest, they submitted to Alexander, but 
upon his death they expelled the Macedonian 
garrison (Diod. xviii. 8). In the ensuing wars 
they formed an alliance with Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, and their city, Rhodes, successfully 
endured a most famous siege by the forces of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes (Diod. xx. 82-98), who at 
length, when he raised the siege, left behind 
him all his siege train, from the sale of which 
they defrayed the cost of the celebrated Co- 
lossus, which iS described under the name of its Coin of Rhodes (4th eent. b.o.). 

artist, CHARES. The state now for a long time Obv., head of the at in (Helios); rev., rose with bod (for 
flourished, with an extensive commerce, and name of the island) ; in the field, a Bphlnx.l 

with such a maritime power that it compelled presents striking points of similarity to that of 
the Byzantines to remit the toll which they Naucratis. [For a description of Rhodian vase- 
levied on ships passing the Bosporus (Pol. iv. painting Bee Diet, of Antiq. art. Vae .] — The 
88). From the time of Alexander it had been most noticeable feature in the religious wor- 
ths chief maritime power in the Aegaean. At ship of Rhodes was the position of Helios as 
various times they occupied the islands of the chief god of the island (Pind. 01. vii. 70). 
Nisyros, Andros, Tenos and Naxos (Diod. v. His image appeared on the Colossus and on the 
54 ; App. B. C. v. 7), and when a small volcanic coins : he was honoured by an annual sacrifice 
island near Thera was upheaved in 197 b.g., of a team of four horses. Poseidon also was 
they took possession and built there a temple particularly honoured, for which two reasons 
to Poseidon Asphaleios, i.e. averter of earth- might be assigned — the maritime character of 
quakes (Strab. p. 67). At length they came the people, and the liability of their island to 
into connexion with the Romans, whose allianoe earthquakes. [Comp. Ialysus, Lindus, and 
they joined (Ptol. xxx. 5 ; Liv. xlv. 25), with Camirus.] 

Attains, king of Pergamus, in the war against Rhoecus {'Voikos) 1. A centaur, who, in 
Philip III. of Macedon. In the ensuing war conjunction with Hylaeus, pursued Atalanta in 
with Antiochus, the Rhodians gave the Romans Arcadia, but was killed by her with an arrow, 
great aid with their fleet ; and in the subse- The Roman poets called him Rhoetus, and re- 
fluent partition of the Syrian possessions of late that he was wounded at the nuptials of 
Asia Minor they were rewarded by the supre- Pirithous (Apollod. iii. 9, 2).— & Son of Phileas 
macyof S. Caria, where they had had settle- or Philaeus, of Samos, an architect and sculptor, 
ments from an early period. [Peraea Rhodio- belonging to the earliest period in the history 
bum.] A temporary interruption of their of Greek art, is mentioned as the head of a 
alliance with Rome was caused by their espous- family of Samian artists. He lived about a.c. 
mg the cause of Perseus (probably from fear of 640. He was the first architect of the great 
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temple of Hera at Samos, which Theodoras 
completed. In conjunction with Smilis and 
Theodoras, he constructed the labyrinth at 
Lemnos; and he, and the members of his 
family who succeeded him, are said to have 
invented the art of casting statues in bronze. 
(Hdt. iii. 60 ; Paus. viii. 14, 5, x. 88, 8 ; Plin. 
xxxv. 152, xxxvi. 90.) 

RhoetSum (rb ‘Voirtiov tixpov , ^ 'Potrci&s 
cucrfiy 'PorHjicu aicral : Virg. Rhoetea litora : C. 
Intepeh or Barbieri ), a promontory, or a strip 
of rocky coast breaking into several pro- 
montories, in Mysia, on the Hellespont, near 
Aeantium, with a town of the same name (prob. 
Paleo Castro). (Hdt. vii. 48 ; Strab. p. 595.) 

Bhoetus. 1. A centaur. [Rhoecus.J— 2. One 
of the giants, who was slain by Dionysus ; he is 
usually called Eurytus (Hor. Od. ii. 19, 28). 

Bhoxolanl or Roxolani, a warlike people in 
European Sarmatia, on the coast of the Palus 
Maeotis, and between the Borysthenes and 
the Tanais. They frequently attacked and 
plundered the Boman provinces S. of the 
Danube, and Hadrian was even obliged to pay 
them tribute. They are mentioned as late as 
the eleventh century. They fought with lances 
and with long Bwords wielded with both hands ; 
and their armies were composed chiefly of 
cavalry. (Strab. pp. 114, 294, 806 ; Tac. Hist. 

i. 79.) 

Bhudiae. [Rudiae.] 

Rhyndacus (*P WbcucSs : Adimas), a con- 
siderable river of Asia Minor. Rising in Mount 
Dindymene, in Phrygia Epictetus, it flows 
N. through Phrygia, then turns NW., then 
W. and then N. through the lake Apolloniatis, 
into the Propontis. From the point, where it 
left Phrygia it formed the boundary of Mysia 
and Bithynia (Strab. p. 576 ; Mel. i. 19 ; Plin. 
v. 142). It is an error of Pliny to make it the 
same river as the Lycus. Its chief tributary, 
which joins it from the W. below the lake 
Apolloniatis, was called Macebtub. On the 
banks of the Rhyndacus, LucuIIub gained a 
great victory over Mithridates, b.c. 73 (Pint. 
Luc. ii. ; Pol. v. 17). 

Bhypes ('Puirej and other forms : ’Puireuos), 
one of the twelve cities of Achaia, situated 
between Aegium and Patrae (Hdt. i. 145 ; Thuc. 
vii. 84). It was destroyed by Augustus and its 
inhabitants removed to Patrae (Paus. vii. 18, 7 ; 
Strab. p. 887). 

Rhytlnm ("Pvriov), a town in Crete, men- 
tioned by Homer, in the district of Gortyna (17. 

ii. 648 ; Plin. iv. 59 ; Strab. p. 479). 

Ricimer, the Roman ( King-Maker,’ was the 

son of a Suevian chief, and was brought up at 
the court of Valentinian HI., in whose reign 
he served with distinction under Aetius. In 
a.d. 456 he commanded the fleet of the em- 
peror AvituB, with which he gained a great 
victory over the Vandals, and in the same 
year he deposed AvituB ; but as he was a bar- 
barian by birth, he would not assume the title 
of emperor, but gave it to Majorian, intending 
to keep the real power in his own hands. But 
as Majorian proved more able and energetic 
than Ricimer had expected, he was put to death 
in 461 by order of Ricimer, who now raised 
Libius Severas to the throne. On the death of 
Severus in 465, Rioimer kept the government 
in hiB own hands for the next eighteen months; 
but in 467 Anthemius was appointed emperor 
of the West by Leo, emperor of the East. 
Ricimer acquiesced in the appointment, and 
reoeived the daughter of Anthemius in mar- 
riage; bat in 472 he made war against his 
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father-in-law, and took Rome by storm. An- 
themius perished in the assault, and Olybrias 
was proclaimed emperor by Ricimer, who died, 
however, only forty days after the sack of 
Rome. (Procop. Vand. i. 7, 67; Evagr. ii. 
7-16.) 

Ricina. 1. (RicinensiB), a town in Picen um, 
colonised by the emperor SeveruB. Its mines 
are on the river Potenza near Macerata (Plin. 

iii. 111).— 2. One of the Ebudae Insulae, or the 
Hebrides (Ptol. ii. 2, 11). 

Mgslliiun (Reol), a town of the Treviri in 
Gallia Belgica, distant th.*ee days’ march from 
Mogontiacum (Tac. Hist. iv. 71). 

Eogomagus. 1. (Prob. Trino Vecchio ), a 
town in Cisalpine Gaul, on the road from Tici- 
num {Pavia) to Augusta Taurinorum ( Turin).— 
2. ( Remagen ), a town on the Rhine, between 
Bonna (Bonn) and Antunnacum ( Andernach ). 

Robigo. [Robigus.] 

RdbigUS was a divinity worshipped for the 
purpose of averting blight or too great heat 
from the young cornfields (Varro, L.L. vi. 16, 
R.R. i. 1, 6 : Gell. v. 12, 14 ; Paul. p. 267 ; Serv. 
ad Georg, i. 151). The name was derived from 
robus-rufus (reef), referring to the ruBty 
colour of the blighted corn (cf. ipv<rlfhj). Ro- 
bigus and Flora were worshipped together as a 
pair of kindred deitieB, Flora being possibly 
called also Robiga. In later writers robigo 
(blight) was personified, as if the deity were a 
goddess Robigo (Tertull. Spectac. 5 ; August. 
C.D. iv. 21). There is a similar personification 
of robigo in Ovid, but it does not appear that 
the deity was worshipped under that feminine 
name. The festival of the Robigalia was cele- 
brated on April 25, and was said to have been 
instituted by Numa. It was held in the Bacred 
grove of Robigus on the Via Nomentana, five 
miles from Rome. The offerings made by the 
Flamen Quirinalis included liver-coloured pup- 

ies, in allusion to the red dog- star, whose in- 

uence blighted the crops. (Ov. Fast. iv. 906 ; 
Plin. xviii. 285 ; Diet, of Ant. art. Robigalia.) 

Roma (Romanus ; Rome) : A. Geographical 
Situation. — Rome stands, roughly speaking, 
about the middle of the 'Western Bide of Italy, 
on the left bank of the Tiber, some fourteen 
miles from its mouth, and close to what was in 
ancient times the boundary between Latium 
and Etruria. The river in this part varies from 
800 to 200 feet in breadth, and from 15 to 20 
feet in depth, and from Rome to its mouth is 
affected both by floods and by silting of earth 
carried down. Hence, although it was suited 
for the commerce of the city in early days, it 
was quite inadequate when Rome was the 
capital of the world, especially as traffic is not 
assisted by any tide. The plain through which 
the Tiber flows, the Roman Campagna , is apt 
to mislead by its title. Broadly speaking, m 
relation to the bounding ranges of the Apen- 
nines and the Alban hills, it is, no doubt, a 
plain ; but to those who are upon it it presents 
a very uneven appearance of eminences and 
ravines. What was in remote ages an alluvial 
flat has been broken up by the volcanic dis- 
turbances which have produced hills of tufa or 
of volcanic ash, subsequently sharpened and 
carved out by weather and streams; and so 
far from the Tiber appearing to pass through a 
wide champaign country, it flows at a con- 
siderable depth below the plain in its own 
relatively narrow valley. Still more apt to mis- 
lead is the mention of the hills of Rome ; for it 
is difficult for anyone who has not Been the 
| country to realise that, if he were to stand on 
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the Campagna, he would be on the seme level 
as the Roman hills, and the city would seem to 
be built on a plain, though, viewed from the 
river, it stands for the most part on several 
eminenceti’rising from 120 to 160 feet above the 
river bank. These eminences, like others in 
the Campagna, are of volcanic formation, but 
they have been carved out by erosion, chiefly 
bv the Tiber itself and by water flowing into it. 
iftiree have thus become isolated hills, and 
these (the Palatine, Aventine, and Capitoline), 
were naturally early occupied as defensible 
positions. The others, though hills when seen 
from the river valley, are really promontories 


bases of the Palatine, Viminai, Quirinal ISA 
Capitoline, was the site eventually of the Fo- 
rum Romanum ; its lower branch towards the 
Tiber, separating the Palatine from the Capi- 
toline, was the Velabrum (whose name preserved 
the recollection of the marshes) and the Forum 
Bo&rium ; the indentation between the Esqui- 
line and the Quirinal was the Subura; the 
valley running E. between the bases of the 
Palatine, Esquiline and Caelian was eventually 
occupied bv the Colosseum, and the long low 
valley which separates the Aventine and Pala- 
tine was the site of the Circus Maximus. These 
natural differences of level have been modified 



from the Campagna jutting out into it, and on 
their other side running back at a level into 
the general plain. A reference to the annexed 
plan will show that, further from the river than 
the three isolated hills, come the Caelian (which 
is nearly isolated), the Esquiline (which in- 
cludes two spurs, the Oppian and Cispian), the 
Viminai ana Quirinal, and, a little further 
north, the Pincian, which was not included 
within the Servian walls : all these being con- 
nected at the back by the line of table-land. 
The bays or depressions between these belong 
to the floor of the Tiber valley, and were in 
early times covered mainly by marshes and 
pools. The central depression, between the 


at various times and by different causes : the 
hills, at first artificially made more pronounced 
by escarpment for defence, were afterwards made 
lower in appearance by levelling up in road 
making, or, in the middle ages, by the accumu- 
lation of debris : on the other hand, the valley 
between the Quirinal and Viminai was cut 
wider and deeper to receive the Forum Tra- 
jan um. Lastly, in the present time the exi- 
gencies of a nineteenth century capital have 
changed the natural features still more, under 
what is called the 1 piano regolatore,’ and 
threatens to improve away much more of the 
hills of Home. The river Tiber, besides con- 
tributing to t^e deforce apd the eevuneiefai 
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prosperity of early Rome, had a great deal to 
ao with the shape of the city. It has been 
best described as divided into five reaches : the 
first, or upper reach, about t a mile long run- 
ning nearly due S. ; the second making a great 
bend for $ of a mile to the W., and thus afford- 
ing space for the Campus Martius (once a wide 
Swamp) ; the third turning again at right angles 
and running 1£ mile SE., including in its 
lower part the Island of the Tiber (about 800 
yards x 00) ; the fourth diverted by the Aventine 
for a distance of about | of a mile to the SW. ; 
and the fifth running for a mile nearly duo S. 
to the point where the Aurelian wall left the 
river. The principal wharves were placed in 
these two lower reaches. As regards the hills 
on the western side of the river, the long ridge 
of the Janiculum reaches a greater elevation 
(260 feet) than those on the eastern side ; but 
the Vatioan is lower. It should be noted that 
the volcanic character of all this district mate- 
rially contributed to the magnificent strength 
of Homan masonry. The tufa of the neighbour- 
hood was largely used from the earliest times 
(as in the walls of Roma Quadrata) ; but greater 
strength was gained by employing the peperino 
from Alba, as in parts of the Servian walls and 
of the Cloaca Maxima, or that from Gabii, as 
in the Tabularium ; but, above all, the abund- 
anoeof volcanic dust (‘ pulvisPuteolanus/jpooso- 
lana ), found all over the Roman district as 
well as at Puteoli, which gave the name, pro- 
vided the elements of strength in the imperish- 
able Roman cement. The lime for this cement 
was derived from the travertine {lapis Tiber- 
tinus ) found at Tivoli , and also much used for 
Roman buildings [see Diet, of Ant. art. Mums], 
— B. Origin of the City .--The traditional ac- 
count, adopted by Livy and more generally 
accepted than any other, was that Rome (i.e. 
the earliest settlement on the Roman hills) was 
a colony from Alba Longa, founded by Romulus 
b.c. 768. [For the legend, see Romulus.] Of 
late years, since the discovery in 1874 of several 
tombB, having some appearance of being Etrus- 
can, on the Esquiline, writers of authority have 
put forward the theory that there was an 
Etrusoan settlement on the hills earlier than 
any Latin town. As far as archaeological evi- 
dence goes, this theory cannot be said to be 
substantiated as yet, and the best Roman 
archaeologists reject it altogether. The evi- 
dence of certain traditions and myths, put 
forward in its favour, may be largely dis- 
counted, but, for their bearing on literature, it 
Is worth while to mention them. It was said 
(a) that Evander before the Trojan war brought 
a colony of Pelasgians from Arcadia, and built 
a city, Pallantium, under the Palatine (Dionys. 
i. 38; Liv. i. 6; Verg. Am. ix. 9): (6) that 
Rome was founded first by colonists from 
Athens and Sicyon (Fest. p. 266) : (c) that there 
were older settlements made by Rom us, Bon of 
Aeneas (Dionys. i. 72), or that there were a Ro- 
mulus and Romus founders of an earlier city, 
and another pair of the same name who founded 
a later one (Dio Cass. iii. 6) : (d) that Saturnus, 
Janus, Picus and Faunus were prehistoric 
kings reigning there [see the articles under 
these names]. All these accounts bear the 
stamp, not of traditions about some fact of 
ancient history, but of stories invented, long 
after the settlement of Rome, to maintain some 
theory, or account for some name or rite. Thus 
(a) and (6) are evidently due to a desire to find a 
week origin, after the relations with Greek 
oolonies began, and (a) is also due partly to an 


attempt to explain the home Palatinus and the 
| rites of Faunus or LuperouB [see p. 888] ; (c) 

1 seems to have been invented from a wish to 
carry back the foundation to an earlier date so 
as to reconode conflicting chronicles [Silviub] ; 
(d) belongs to the clasB of fictions, like those of 
Euhemerus, which transformed the deities wor- 
shipped in the rites of the early inhabitants 
into actual kings who once reigned there. The 
received account of Romulus himself, in itB 
simplest form a Latin tradition and probably 
with elements of truth in it, connected him by 
desoent with the Trojan Aeneas (not much be- 
fore the time of Naevius), because the Homeric 
story was becoming famous in Italy, and prob- 
ably through the direct influence of the Cu- 
maeans and their stories of their Aeolian mother- 
country [cf. 4 p. 24]. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Lanciani, insisting Btrongly on the truth 
of the traditional colonisation from Alba, argues 
from the discovery (in 1817 and 1867) of an 
inhabited district near Alba, of the bronze age, 
underneath a stratum of lava, that Rome was 
founded by Alban shepherds migrating because 
their pasture grounds had been overwhelmed 
by volcanic eruptions. It is true that the evi- 
dence of the earliest remains at Rome and also 
of the ‘ taboo ’ of iron in much of their ancient 
ritual [e.g. in that of the Arvales Fratres : Diet, 
of Ant. s. v.] point to the bronze age as the 
period of the original settlement ; but it can 
only be a guess to connect their arrival with 
the volcanic disturbances at Alba. There is no 
reason (though Mommsen on the whole dis- 
credits it) to reject the tradition of the firat 
settlers coming from Alba. However that may 
be, all trustworthy evidence supports the theory 
that they were primarily Latin, and were ori- 
ginally village communities (probably, as was 
said, emigrants from Alba), who had grouped 
themselves round the Roman hills, and built 
the old Rome on the Palatine as their ring wall 
or common fortress [Diet, of Ant. art. Pagua]. 
They were probably an amalgamation of three 
communities represented by the Tities, Ramnes, 
and Luceres (of whom the last two were Latin 
and the first may have been Sabellian), who 
chose a common fortress on a site convenient 
both for defence and for commerce. The 
shepherd origin ascribed in tradition is con- 
firmed by the pastoral rites of the Lupercalia 
and the Parilia. The origin of the name given 
to the city is uncertain : some connect it with 
the name of the Ramnes, others with rumon 
(stream), as ‘ the city on the river ’ [see p. 799, bl. 
The old-fashioned theory of a connexion with 
frduri (strength) may safely be set aside.— C. De- 
velopment of the City. — The fortified enclosure 
ascribed to Romulus and called Roma Quad- 
rats, was built on the Palatine, which had 
precipitous sides on the NW.and SW., and was 
at that time further defended in those direc- 
tions by marshes. But it afforded an easier 
ascent on the other sides: thiB may, as has 
been suggested, have been desirable for the 
shepherds, who in sudden alarms had to drive 
their flocks up to the fortress. The walls, of 
which there are remains at various points on 
the NW. and SW. sides of the hill, are formed 
of tufa blocks (see Diet, of Ant. art. Murua], 
It was called ( Quadrata ’ because the form was 
roughly rectangular, according to the shape 
of a templum, embracing the whole of the 
Palatine. [See Diet, of Ant. art Pomerinm.] 
The points named (Tao. Ann. xil 24), via. 
Ara Herculis, Ara Cor si, Curiae Yeteres, and 
Sacellum Lamm, designate respectively the 
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8W., SE. f and NW. comers tad the N. side 
of the hill as being within the limits. In 
Boma Quadrata was the Lupercal, regarded 
as the oldest sanctuary in Rome, a cave, 
afterwards built up as a shrine, probably near 
the W. angle of the hill. Its exact site is un- 
known ; for the remains often shown as the 
Lupercal belong to the castellum of an aque- 
duct. Another sacred spot of ancient times 
was the hut of Romulus near the Lupercal. 
The Palatine settlement was enlarged so as 
to include the district called ‘the city of seven 
hills’ or Septimontium, the recollection of 
which was preserved in the festival of that 
name [Diet, of Ant . art. Sacra], which was 
held at seven places on the ‘ Montes ’ of Rome. 
It must be noted that these seven ( Montes ’ 
were not those which were afterwards known as 
the seven hills of Rome [see above, A.] They 
were (1) the Palatium, (2) the Germalus (SW. 
dope of the Palatine), (8) the Velia (northern 
base of the Palatine), (4) the Oppian, (5) the 
Cispian, (6) the Fagutal (the depression be- 
tween the Oppian and Cispian) and (7) the 
Subura, probably already including the Caelian 
Hill, so that the seven ‘ Montes ’ were made up 
of hills and the adjacent depressions. The 
most probable account of this development iB 
that these districts had gradually grown up as 
suburbs with weaker circumvallations of tneir 
own, and were joined on to, and numbered with, 
the older Palatine ring-wall, and just as the 
Lupercalia preserved the memory of the limits 
of Roma Quadrata by beating the bounds, so 
the limits of the extended settlement were fixed 
by the festival of Septimontium. Some have 
supposed that in this common settlement the 
Tities occupied the fortress in the Subura, the 
Ramnes the Palatine, and the Luceres the 
Esquiline. Meanwhile another town, as yet 
separate, had been built on the Quirinal with 
the Viminal as its suburb. It is probable, 
though this is disputed, that this was a 
Sabine settlement [bob Quibinus]. By the 
union of the people of the seven Montes (hence 
called Montani) with the people of the Quiri- 
nal hill and the Viminal hill (hence called 
Collini ), the City of Four Regions was formed 
[see below, under D.] The memory of this 
union was preserved by the twofold arrange- 
ment of many of their Bacred rites [see Maks ; 
Quibinus]. The combined population had as 
a common fortress and religious centre the 
Capitoline hill, which before this union had 
had a wall of its own, some remains of which, 
resembling the wall of Roma Quadrata, may 
still be seen. The Capitoline was not reckoned 
in any of the four regions, because it was 
regarded as set apart for the gods of the amal- 
gamated settlements and had no dwelling 
houBeB upon it. The absence of the Aventine 
from the ‘ city of the Four Regions ’ merely 
implies that the houses had not yet spread so 
far. The next stage in the development of 
Rome was the so-called ‘ Servian ’ city, the 
limits of which are clearly defined by the walls 
which enclosed it [see below]. The chief altera- 
tion was that by this time the Aventine was 
partially occupied for habitation and at any 
rate necessary for defensive purposes, and was 
therefore included within the walls, but there 
was also an extension in two other parts, for 
the ground to the E. and NE. of the Quirinal 
and Esquiline was thenceforth part of the city, 
and also the strip along the Tiber W. of the 
Palatine and SW. of the Capitol, which was 
occupied by the Forum Boarium, and included 


the E. end of the Sublioiaa bridge, thus eom. 
municating with the outpost on the Janioulum. 
The limits of the Servian walls suffioed for some 
centuries, because there was room for the 
growth of population in the districts which had 
been very sparsely occupied when they were 
first included. By the time of Sulla, however, 
the whole was fully inhabited, and the houses 
extended further and further beyond the walls. 
This at length necessitated an entirely new 
distribution of the city, which Augustus carried 
out in his Fourteen Regions [see below], Rome 
no longer needing fortification, and having 
none until the whole space was enclosed by the 
walls of Aurelian which are described below. 
It is Baid that the appearance of the interior 
of republican Rome was greatly affected by the 
fact that the city, having been almost entirely 
destroyed by the Gauls in 890 B.c., was rebuilt 
after their departure hastily, without attention 
to regularity and with narrow and crooked 
streets. After the conquest of Carthage, 
Macedonia and Syria, the city began to be 
adorned with many public buildings and hand- 
some private houses ; and it was still further 
embellished by Augustus, who introduced 
improvements into all ports, and both erected 
many public buildings himself and induced the 
leading men of the day to follow his example. 
So greatly had the appearance of the city im- 
proved during his long and prosperous reign 
that he used to boast that he found it of brick 
and would leave it of marble. Still the main 
features of the city remained the same; and 
the narrow streets and mean houses formed a 
striking and disagreeable contrast to the splen- 
did public buildings and magnificent palaces 
which had been recently erected. The great 
fire at Rome in the reign of Nero (a.d. 64) 
destroyed two-thirds of the city. Nero availed 
himself of this opportunity to indulge his 
passion for building, and the city now assumed 
a more regular and stately appearance. The 
new streets were made both wide and straight ; 
the height of the houses was restricted ; and a 
certain part of each was required to be built of 
Gabian or Alban stone, which was proof 
against fire. — D. Divisions of the City— Men- 
tion has been made of the four Regionea or 
districts of which the city consisted after the 
union of the Palatine city of seven Montes 
{Montani) with the Quirinal settlement 
{Collini). These regions were generally called 
the ‘Servian Regions’ and were ascribed to 
Servius Tullius, but (as has been pointed out) 
they belonged to an earlier period of develop- 
ment than the ‘ Servian ’ city, as defined by the 
walls ascribed to Servius. Their names were : 
(1) Suburana , comprehending the space from 
the Subura to the Caelius, both inclusive ; (2) 
Eaquilina , comprehending the Esquiline hill ; 
(8) Collina , extending over the Quirinal and 
Viminal; (4) Palatina , comprehending the 
Palatine hill. These seem to have been sub- 
divided into twenty-seven Vici , for each of 
which there was an 'Argean chapel.’ The 
number of twenty seven Sacella Argeorum 
seems to arise from assigning nine to each of 
the three tribes (there is no need to alter 
twenty-seven into twenty-four). [For the rites 
of these chapels see Diet. Ant. art. Argeii] The 
Aventine and other districts were added in the 
‘ Servian ’ city, and yet more afterwards [see 
above, C], but no other arrangement of Regions 
was made till the time of Augustus. This 
emperor made a fresh division of the city into 
fourteen Regions, which comprised both the 
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ancient city of Servius Tullius and all the (< domus ). The middle and lower classes lived 
suburbs which had been subsequently added, in blocks (insulae). Each insula contained 
This division was made by Augustus to faoili- several apartments or sets of apartments which 
tate the internal government of the city. Each were let to different families, and it was fre- 
region was subdivided into Yici (265 in all), quently surrounded with shops. The insulae 
and each Yious had its shrine of Lares Compi- contained several stories; and as the value of 
tales [Diet, of Ant. art. Ficus]. The names of ground increased in Borne, they were frequently 
the Regions were : — (1) Porta Capena, at the built of a dangerous height. Hence Augustus 
BE. corner of the city by the Porta Capena, restricted the height of all new houses to 
and extending as far as the subsequent limit seventy feet, and Trajan to sixty feet. (Suet, 
of the Aurelian walls. It had ten Yici. (2) Aug. 30, 80 ; Dio Cass. lv. 8 ; Aurel. Yict. Ep . 
Oaelimontana , NE. of the preceding, em- 18.) No houses of any description were 
bracing M. Caelius, with seven Yici. (8) Isis allowed to be built close together at Homo, and 
et Serapis , NW. of No. 2, in the valley between it was provided by the Twelve Tables that a 
the Caelius, the Palatine and Esquiline, space of at least 2& feet Bhould be left between 
in which the Colosseum was afterwards built, the houses. From the Notitia Regionum it 
It contained eight Yici. (4) Templum Facie , appears that before the end of the fourth oentury 
NW. of No. 8, embracing the valley between a.d. there were 46,602 imulae at Borne and 
the Esquiline, Yiminal and Quirinal towards 1790 domus. As regards the population 
the Palatine, including the Yia Sacra and the there is very uncertain evidence. From the 
buildings on the NE. side of the Forum, statement of the Monumentum Ancyranum 
among them the Te.aple of Peace. It had that there were 820,000 males of the plebs 
eight Yici. (5) Esquilina cum Colic Viminali , urbana it has been roughly computed that in 
NE. of No. 4, comprehending the whole of the the reign of Augustus the total population, 
Esquiline and Yiminal, with fifteen Vici. (6) free and slave, exceeded one million, and there 
Alta Semita , NW. of No. 5, comprising the is no improbability in the supposition that the 
Quirinal, with seventeen Yici. (7) Via Lata f population of Borne and the neighbouring Cam- 
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W. of No. 6, between the Quirinal and Campus pagnain the later empire amounted to 2,000,000. 
Martius, bounded on the west by the Yia Lata —3E. Walls and Gates. I. Wall of Romulus 
(the modem Cor so), with fifteen Vici. (8) (i.e. of Boma Quodrata). — The course of this 
Forum Romanum , S. of No. 7, comprehending wall and the limits comprised within it have 
the Capitoline and the valley between it and been noticed under C. In it there were three 
the Palatine, including, therefore, three other gates : (1) Porta Mugonia (which was taken 
Fora, those of Julius Caesar, Augustus and by some to mean * cattle-gate/ from mugire : 
Trajan. It had thirty-four Yici. (9) Circus Varr. L. L. v. 84), also called Porta vetus 
Flamimus , NW. of No. 8, extending as far as Palatii , at the slope of the Palatine. Remains 
the Tiber, and comprehending the whole of the with probability regarded as belonging to th» 
Campus Martius, with thirty-five Yici. (10) gateway were found near the point where the 
Palatium , BE. of No. 8, containing the Palatine, Summa Via Nova joins an old lava-paved road 
with twenty Yici. (11) Circus Maximus , SW. (discovered in 1888) leading from the Summa 
of No. 10, comprehending the plain between the Via Sacra up to the Palatine : i.e. the gate was 
Palatine, Aventine and Tiber, with the Vela- not far from the Arch of Titus, but further up 
brum and Forum Boarium, having eighteen the Palatine slope. (2) Porta Bomanula , at 
Yici. (12) Piscina Publica, SE. of No. 11, the NW. angle of the hill near the temple of 
between the Oaelian and Aventine, and extend- Victory, where the Clivus Yictoriae passes from 
ing to the subsequent limits of the Aurelian beneath the palace of Caligula, which was built 
walls. It had fourteen Yici. (18) Aventinus , over it. The approach to this gate sloped up 
NW. of No. 12, embracing the Aventine, with from the Velabruro, and its name has been 
seventeen Vici. (14) Trans Tibervm , the only connected with the word rumon- stream (by 
region on the right bank of the river, contain- those who thence derive the name of Borne), as 
ing the Insula Tiberina , the valley between signifying that it was the water-gate, or access 
the river and the Janioulum, the Janiculum to the river from the fortress. (8) The position 
itself and the Vatican. It had seventy-eight of the third gate, which Varro states to have 
Yici. As regards the dwelling-houses, the been the Porta Janualis , is not known. Be- 
rioher men had their own separate town houses sides these gates the * stairs of Cacus ’ (ticatm 
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Cam), said to have been derived from a Cacine 
who lived near, are described as coming up 
near the honse of Bomulus. They have prob- 
ably been rightly identified with a flight of 
steps cut in the tufa rock which ascend from 
the direction of the Circus Maximus (cf. Plut. 
Bom . 20; Solin. i. 18).— II. Walls of Servins 
Tullius. — These walls enclosed, as was stated 
above, not merely the seven ‘ montes * of the 
Septimontium, but also the other suburbs 
which belonged to the ‘Four Regions,' and 
lastly the more recent additions, among which 
was the Aventine. It thus included all the hills 
afterwards regarded as the ( seven hills ’ of Rome 
[Bee above, pp. 796, 798] ; and later writers, as 
Virgil in Georg, ii. 685, refer to these hills, and 
not to the Septimontium, as giving the city her 
title (cf. Hor. Cwrm. Sec. 7). The wall was, of 
course, more massive and elaborate where it 
crossed the level ground than where it was 
following the hill. In those parts it consisted 
of a ditch 80 feet deep and 100 feet wide, the 
earth from whioh formed an agger from 80 to 
60 feet high, kept up by a retaining back wall 
of stone 9 feet thick, and faced with masonry 
on the side towards the ditch. The total 
width of the rampart exceeded 20 feet. [See 
Diet, of Ant . art. Mums.] Starting from the 
southern extremity of this mound at the Porta 
Esquilina, the fortifications of Servius ran 
along the outside edge of the Caelian and 
Aventine hills to the river Tiber by the Porta 
Trigemina. From this point to the Porta Flu- 
mentana near the SW. extremity of the Capi- 
toline hill, there appears to have been no wall, 
but only a stone quay formed of blocks of tufa, 
the river itself being considered a sufficient 
defence. At the Porta Flumentana the fortifi- 
cations again commenced, and ran along the 
outside edge of the Capitoline and Quirinal 
hills till they reached the northern extremity 
of the agger at the Porta Collina, and continued 
along the Campus Viminalis to the Esquiline 
gate. It was in this plain, between the Colline 
and Esquiline gates, that the most massive 
fortification was employed. A great part of 
it has been discovered near the railway station. 
A part of the wall on the Aventine also still 
remains of magnificent construction, 50 feet 
high and 10& feet thick. In many parts, no 
doubt, the Servian walls followed the line of the 
older walls of the suburbs incorporated in the 
city, and replaced them by stronger work. The 
number of the gates in the walls of Servius is 
uncertain, and the position of many of them is 
doubtful. Pliny, indeed, states that their num- 
ber was thirty-seven ; but it is almost certain 
that this number includes many mere openings 
made through the walls to connect different 
parts of the city with the suburbs, since the 
walls of Servius had long since ceased to be 
regarded. The following is a list of the gates 
as far as they can be ascertained : (1) Porta 
Collina , at the N. extremity of the agger, and 
Hie most northerly of all the gates, stood at 
the point of junction of the Via Solaria and Via 
Nomentano. Its remains have been discovered 
on the site of the modern Ministero delle 
Finanze , a little to the S. of the road leading to 
Porta Pia. This gate was also called Porta 
Quirinalis or Agonalis. It was of great im- 
portance as being in a particularly accessible 
part of the walls. The Gauls approached at 
this point in 860, Hannibal in the next century, 
and Sulla when he led his troops back in 88 ; 
and it was the scene of the battle in 82 which I 
fceuiwed the power of Sulla and ended the last I 


struggle of the damnites. (3) P. Virmhdlis, 6. 
of No. 1, and in the centre of the agger. The 
roadway through it was discovered in 1872 in 
digging the foundations of the Public Offices. 
(8) P. Maquilina , S. of No. 2, on the site of the 
Arch of Gallienus, which probably replaced it ; 
the Via Praenestina and Labicana began here. 
It was discovered in 1876. (4) P. Querquetu 
lana, S. of No. 8. (5) P. Caeliomontana , S. of 
No. 4, on the heights of M. Caelius, behind the 
hospital of S. Giovanni in Laterano, at the point 
of junction of the two modem streets which 
bear the name of S. Stefano Rotondo, and the 
SS. Quattro Coronati. (6) P. Capena, one of 
the moBt celebrated of all the Roman gates, 
from which issued the Via Appia. It stood 
SW. of No. 6, and at the SW. foot of the 
Caelian. Its foundations were discovered near 
the church of S. Gregorio, and the remains of 
the Mercian aqueduct which passed over it and 
by its leakage gained for it the epithet * madida.' 
(Juv. iii. 11 ; Mart. iii. 47, 1). (7, 8, 9) P. La- 
vemalis, P. Rauduscula, and P. Naevia , three 
of the most southerly gates of Rome, lying 
between the Caelian and the Aventine. The 
walls of Servius probably here took a great 
bend to the S., inclosing the heights of S. 
Balbina and S. Saba. (10) P. Trigemina , on 
the NW. of the Aventine, near the Tiber and the 
great Bait-magazines. The arch discovered in 
1887 near the church of S. Maria in Cosmedin is 
thought to belong to this gate. (11) P. Flu- 
mentana, N. of the preceding, near the SW. 
slope of the Capitol and close to the Tiber. 
(12) P. Carmentalis , N. of No. 11, and at the 
foot of the S W. slope of the Capitoline, near the 
altar of Carmenta, and leading to the Forum 
Olitorium and the Theatre of Marcellus. This 
gate contained two passages, of which the right- 
hand one was called Porta Scelerata from the 
time that the three hundred Fabii passed 
through it, and was always avoided. (Liv. ii. 
49 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 201.) (18) P. Batumena , N. 
of No. 12, and at the N. slope of the Capitoline, 
just below the Arx, leading to the Campus 
Martius and the Via Flaminia. The remains 
of the gate and part of the wall were found 
under a house in the Via di Marforio. (14) P. 
Fontinalis, N. of No. 18 on the W. slope of the 
Quirinal, also leading to the Campus Martins. 
(15) P. Sanqualis, N. of No. 14, also on the 
W. slope or the same hill, deriving its name 
from the temple of Sancus which stood near it. 
[Sancus.] (16) P. Salutaria , N. of No. 16, 
on the NW. slope of the same hill, near the 
temple of Salus. (17) P. Triumphalia. The 
position of this gate is quite uncertain, except 
that it led, more or less directly, to the Campus 
Martius. It was probably opened only for tri- 
umphal processions. (Cic. Pia. 28, 55; Jos. 
B. J. vii. 5, 4.)— III. Walli of Aurelian. These 
wails are essentially the same aB those which 
surround the modem city of Rome, with the 
exception of the part beyond the Tiber. The 
Janiculum and the adjacent suburb was the only 
portion beyond the Tiber which was included 
within the fortifications of Aurelian; for the 
Vatican was not surrounded with wails till the 
time of Leo IV., in the ninth century. The wall, 
a circuit of twelve miles, is built of concrete faced 
with brick. The lower part is solid ; the upper 
has a passage for soldiers, vaulted overhead, 
and having arches looking into the interior. 
There were 888 towers, at intervals of 45 feet, 
about 70 feet high, the average height of the 
wall being 50 feet. The top of the wail was 
battlemented, but most of the battlements have 
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perished. On the left bank of the Tiber the 
walls of Anrelian embraced on the N. the Collis 
Hortolomm or Pincianus, on the W. the Cam- 
pus Martins, on the E. the Campus Esquilinus, 
and on the 8. the Mons Testaceus. There were 
fifteen gates in the Anrelian walls, most of 
which derived their names from the roads 
issuing from them. These were, on the N. 
side : (1) Porta Cornelia , on the Tiber in front 
of the Pons Aelius. (2) Porta Flaminia, now 
Porta del Popolo. (8) P. Pinciana, on the 
hill of the same name. (4) P. Salaria , extant ] 
under the same name, but restored in modern 
times. Between this and No. 4 comes the mo- 
dern Porta Pia, called after Pius IV. (5) P. No- 
mentana , leading to the ancient P. Collin a. 
On the E. side : very little S. of the Via No- 
mentana was the Praetorian Camp, which, 
when the Anrelian walls were built, was set in 
them, projecting from them on either side : in 
the angle where the wall abutted on the S. side 
of the camp wall there is a blocked gateway 
now called Porta Clausa, whose ancient name 
is unknown. (6) P. Tiburtina , leading to the 
old P. Esquilina, now Porta S. Lorenzo. (7) P. 
Praeneatina or habicana, now Porta Maggiore. 
On the S. side : (8) P. Asinaria, close to the re- 
mains of the Domus Laterana. It has been 
blocked up and tile modem Porta S. Giovanni 
a few yards to the E. is used instead. (9) P. 
Metronis, or Metronii , or Metrovia, which has 
now disappeared, probably at the entrance to 
the Caelian, between S. Stefano Rotondo and 
the Villa Mattei. (10) P. Latina , now walled 
up. (11) P. Appia, now Porta S. Sebastiano. 
The roads through this gate and through No. 9, 
both led to the old Porta Capena. (12) P. 
Ostiensis , leading to Ostia, now Porta S. Paolo. 
On the W. side : (18) P. Portuensis, on the other 
side of the Tiber near the river, from which 
issued the road to PortuB. (14) P. Aurelia , on 
the W. slope of the Janiculum, now Porta S. 
Pancrazio. (16) P. Septimiana , near the Tiber, 
on the road connecting the Janiculum with 
the Vatican, was destroyed by Alexander VI. 
— F. Bridges. There were eight bridges across 
the Tiber, which probably ran in the following 
order from N. to S. : — (1) Pons Aelius, which 
was built by Hadrian, and led from the city to 
the mausoleum of that emperor, now the bridge 
and castle of St. Angelo (Dio CasB. lxix. 28). 
(2) Pons Neronianus , or Vaticanus , which led 
from the Campus MartiuB to the Vatican and 
the gardens of Caligula and Nero. The re- 
mains of its piers may still be seen, when the 
waters of the Tiber are low, at the back of the 
Hospital of S. Spirito. (8) Pons Agrippae , at 
a spot about 180 yards above the Ponte Sisto, 
where the foundations of a three-arched bridge 
were found in 1887, with an inscription on a 
cippus near which mentioned the name of the 
bridge. (4) Very little below No. 8, P. Aurelius 
also called Jantculensis , which led to the Jani- 
culum and the Porta Aurelia. It occupied the 
site of the present 1 Ponte Sisto,’ which was 
built by Sixtus IV. upon the ruins of the old 
bridge. (6, 6) P. Fabricius andP. Cestius , the 
two bridges which connected the Insula Tibe- 
rina with the opposite sides of the river, the 
former with the city, the latter with the Jani- 
culum. Both are still remaining. The P. Fa- 
bricius, which was built by one L. Fabricius, 
curator viarum, b. c. 82 (Dio Cass, xxxviii. 46), 
whose name appears in an inscription cut on one 
of the arches, now bears the name of ‘Ponte 
Quattro Oapi.’ The P. Cestius, which was 
probably built by L. Cestius, praefectus urbi in 


b. c. 46, is now called 1 Ponte S. Bartolommeo.' 
(7) P. Aemilius or Lapideus , wrongly called 
Palatinus, below the Island of the Tiber, formed 
the communication between the Palatine and 
its neighbourhood and the Janioulum. It was 
the earliest stone bridge, begun by Aemilius 
Lepidus 179 b. c. and completed in 142. (8) P. 
Sublicius, the oldest of the Roman bridges, 
connecting the city with the Janioulum, said to 
have been built oy Ancus Marcius, when he 
erected a fort on that hill (Liv. i. 88). It was 
built of wood, whence its name, which comes 
from sublicae f 1 wooden beams.’ It was carried 
away several times by the river, but from a 
feeling of religious respect was always rebuilt 
of wood down to the latest times, though with 
Btone piers. Its site is uncertain, but probably 
led out of the Forum Boarium. Some think 
that some foundations near the Marmoratum 
belong to it. Others ascribe those remains to 
a bridge of the emperor Probus. (9) P. Mil- 
vius, or Mulvius , now ‘ Ponte Molle,’ was situ- 
ated outside the city, higher up the river where 
the Via Flaminia crosses, and was built by 
AemiliuB Scaurus the censor, b.c. 109. [See 
also Diet, of Ant. art. Pons.]— G. Interior of 
the City. I. Fora. The Fora were open 
spaces of ground, paved with stones, surrounded 
by buildings, and used as market places, or for 
the transaction of public business. At Rome 
the number of fora increased with the growth 
of the city. They were level pieces of ground 
of an oblong form, and were surrounded by 
buildings, both private and public. They were 
divided into two classes : fora civilia, in which 
justice was administered and public business 
transacted, and fora venalia , in which pro- 
visions and other things were sold, and which 
were distinguished as the Forum Boarium } Oli- 
torium , Suarium, Piscarium , &c. The prin- 
cipal fora at Rome were : 1. Forum Romanum, 
also called simply the Forum t and at a later 
time distinguished by the epithets vetus or 
magnum. It ran lengthwise from the foot of 
the ascent to the Capitol (Clivus Capitolinus) 
near the Arch of Septimius Severus in the 
direction of the Arch of Titus ; but it did not 
extend so far as the latter, and came to an end 
at the ascent to the Velian ridge, where was 
the temple of Antoninus and Faustina. Its 
shape was that of an irregular quadrangle, of 
which the two longer sides were not parallel, 
but were wider near the Capitol than at the 
other end. This represents a space of about 
200 yards by 70 ; but the central area of the 
Forum, kept clear of buildings (though not of 
statues and monuments) between the three 
bounding roads was about 876 feet long, 160 
wide at the NW. end and 110 at the SE., paved 
with slabs of travertine. This waB an extent 
undoubtedly small for the greatness of Rome; 
but it must be recollected that the limits of the 
Forum were fixed in the early days of Rome and 
never underwent any alteration, the relief being 
afforded by the transference of public shows to 
other places, and by the erection of basilicas for 
certain business and the building of new fora 
by successive Caesars. The origin of the Forum 
is ascribed to Romulus and Tatius, who are said 
to have filled up the swamp or marsh which 
occupied its site, and to have set it apart as a 
lace for the administration of justioe and for 
olding the assemblies of the people. There is 
no doubt that the ground was originally a marsh 
(Ov. Fast. vi. 401), and it was drained by the 
Cloaca Maxima. The Forum in its widest sense 
included the Forum properly so called and the 
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Comitium, where the patricians met In their 
oomitia curiata: the Forum in its narrower 
sense was originally only a market-place, and 
was not used for any political purpose, but 
gladiatorial shows were given in it from 216 b.c. 
down to the reign of Augustus, and for this 
purpose temporary wooden barriers and seats 
were set up with awnings spread over them 
(Liv. xxiii. 80 ; Suet. Jul. 89, Aug. 48, Tib. 7 ; 
Plin. xv. 78, xix. 28). At a later time the Forum 
in its narrower sense was the place of meeting 
for the plebeians in their comitia tribute. The 
Comitium lay between the Forum and the Curia 
or senate-house, i.e. on the NE. side of the 
Forum and in front of what is now the church 
of S. Adriano, bounded on the E. by the Argi- 
letum and the road leading from the Forum to 
the Subura. Recent excavations seem to show 
that it was a paved area about two feet below 
the level of the Forum, from whioh it was reached 


the slopes of the Capitoline hill, from which the 
Temple of Vespasian and the Temple of Con- 
cord looked down upon the Forum ; in front of 
the Temple of Concord was the Senaculum 
(probably a place of conference for senators 
with officials) ; below this were the Umbilious 
Romas, of which there are still the remains — a 
cylindrical structure of concrete and brick, with 
slabs of marble. It marked the central point 
of Rome (and so of the world in Roman esti- 
mation), and opposite it a little to the S. is the 
probable site of the Xilliarium Aureum, a 
gilded pillar denoting that the great roads aU 
diverged from the Forum (the distances were 
measured from the gates). Immediately below 
was the Graeeostasis, or platform on which 
foreign envoys stood to listen to speeches, and 
adjoining it the Rostra. [Before the time of 
Julius Caesar the Graecostasis adjoined the 
Rostra in its old position in the Comitium.] 



by three steps. The Rostra, or platform from 
which the orators addressed the people, ori- 

« stood on the E. side of the Comitium ; 

44 b. c. Julius CaeBar transferred the 
Rostra to the W. end of the Forum. ("For a de- 
scription, see Diet, of Ant. art. Rostra,] In the 
time of Tarquin the Forum was surrounded by 
a range of shops, probably of a mean character, 
but they gradually underwent a change, and 
were eventually ocoupied by bankers and money- 
changers. The shops on the N. side underwent 
this change first, whence they were called 
Novae or Argentariae Tabemae ; while the 
shops on the S. side, though they subsequently 
experienced the same ohange, were distin- 
guished by the name of Veterea Tabemae . 
The buildings edging the Forum in its eventual 
condition were as follows. At the SW. comer 
irnder the Capitol was the Temple of Saturn ; at 
Jr® ?JS.’. corner the Arch of Severus was 

the Tullianum ; between these two points were 


There are remains of the curved platform of 
the Graecostasis behind the Rostra. The area 
of the Forum was bordered on the S. side by 
the Via Sacra, beyond whioh was the magnificent 
Basilica Julia, and, further E. (across the Vious 
Tuscus) the Temple of Castor ; on the N. side 
of the Forum, E. of the Comitium and Curia 
stood the great Basilica Aemilia ; at the E. end 
of the Forum were the Temple of Julius and the 
Rostra Julia, to the S. of which have been dis- 
covered the foundations of the Arch of Augustus ; 
E. of these were the house and Temple of Vesta, 
the Regia, and the Temple of Faustina, in a line 
which marked the extreme limits eastward of 
the Forum ; the free space of the Forum ter- 
minated further west, at the Rostra Julia.— ft 
Forum Julium or Forum Caesaris, was built 
by Julius Caesar, because the old Forum was 
found too small for the transaction of public 
business. It was close by the old Forum, behind 
the church of S. Martina. Caesar built here a 
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magnificent temple of Venus Genitrix. Remains 
of five arches, built of tufa blocks with key- 
stones of travertine, have been found, communi- 
cating with vaulted chambers, which are sup- 
plied to have been used as offiocs. — 3. Forum 
August!, built by Augustus, because the two 
existing fora were not found sufficient for the 
great increase of business which had taken 
place. It stood behind the Forum Julium, and 
its entrance at the other end was by an arch, 
now called Arco de* Pantani. Augustus 
adorned it with a temple of Mars Ultor, and 
with the statues of the most distinguished men 


forum lying in the narrow strip between the 
Forum Pads and the Forum Augusti. It 
was begun by Domitian, who demolished the 
private buildings on this strip, and it was 
finished by Nerva. It was called Transitorium 
because it served as a passage from the Forum 
Roman um to the Subura and Carinae. It was 
sometimes called Forum Palladium, because a 
temple of Minerva stood in it. There was also 
a sanctuary of Janus Quadrifrons at the inter- 
section of the roads communicating with the 
other fora and with the Subura [see p. 498, a]. 
There are some remains of these temples ana 



Relief from the Arch of Aareliue showing the front of the Gapitoline Temple. 


of the republic. There are magnificent remains 
of the wall which enclosed this forum, 86 feet 
high, built of blocks of peperino in three stages, 
divided by string courses of travertine ; arched 
doorways are traceable. — 4. The Forum Pacil 
of Vespasian lay to the SE. of the Forum of 
Augustus, divided from it by the street leading 
bo the Subura. In it was the Temple of Peace 
ledicated by Vespasian after the end of the 
Jewish war and containing spoils from the 
Jewish Temple. Part of the circuit wall of 
this forum remains, opposite the NW. end 
5f the Basilioa of Constantine.— 6 . Forum 
HTervao or Forum Transitorium, was a small 


of the wall of the forum.— 6. Forum Trajani, 
built by the emperor Trajan, who employed the 
architect Apolloaorus for the purpose. It lay 
between the Forum of Augustus ana the Campus 
Martins. It was the most splendid of .all the 
fora, and considerable remains of it are still 
extant. It consisted of the forum-area sur- 
rounded by a magnificent colonnade ; the Basi- 
lica Ulpia and its two Bibliothecae, between 
which rose the great column 180 feet high and 
the Temple of Trajan. To provide space test 
these buildings the ridge of tufa rook between 
the Capitoline and the Quirinal was out away. 
The ooluxnn remains tn situ, and also a greet 

8ft 
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curved line of wall, part of the circuit wall, which Vitellius, a.d. 69, and was rebuilt by Vena** 
contained three stories of chambers.— 7. The sian ; it was burnt down a third time in the 
Forum Boftrium, or cattle market, lay between reign of Titus, 80, and was again rebuilt by 
the Velabrum to the E. and the Tiber to the Domitian with greater splendour than before. 
W. ; to the N. lay the Capitol In it were the The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was the 
still existing Temple of Fors Fortune, the Temple most magnificent at Rome. Its front was 
of Ceres, and the still existing round Temple of towards the Forum, above the Tarpeian Rock. 
Hercules, which was at the S. end of the forum, It stood on a very large elevated platform or 
next to Circus Maximus. The vegetable market podium. The columns were Corinthian, of 
(Forum Olitorium) lay outside the wall of Servius, Pentelic marble. The gates were of bronze, 
between the Forum Boarium and the Campus and the ceilings and tiles gilt. The gilding 
Martius.— II. Capitolium. The Capitoline hill alone of the building coBt Domitian 12,000 
had two summits : the SW. peak, on which stood talents. These gilt-bronze tiles were partly 
the Temple of Jupiter, being called Capitolium ; removed by Genseric, and the rest were used 
the NE. peak, on which stood the Temple of by Pope Honorius in 680 to roof the Basilica 
Juno Moneta (and now stands the Ara Coeli ), of St. Peter. In the temple were kept the 
being called the Arx. The space between them Sibylline books. Here the consuls upon enter- 
was called the Asylum, because (as the legends ing on their office offered sacrifices and took 
said) Romulus had there established a refuge their vows ; and hither the victorious general 
for fugitives. In reality, before the union of who entered the city in triumph was carried 
the ‘ Four Regions * it would seem that the in hiB triumphal oar to return thanks to the 
Capitoline hill belonged to the settlement in Father of the gods. Remains of the podium 
the Quirinal, with which it was more nearly have been found on this SW. peak, and in 1875 
united by the low intervening ridge. The the drum of a column of Pentelic marble was 
approaches, however, were more difficult in discovered there, and also the remains of a 
ancient times than they became later, and the small podium which may belong either to the 
cliffs could originally be ascended only on the small temple of Jupiter Tonans or to that of 
side of the Forum, either by the Sacred Way Jupiter Feretrius rebuilt by Augustus. The 
up to the Asylum, or by the Gradus Monetae Temple of Juno Moneta, used also as a mint 
up to the Arx. The whole hill is said to have [Diet, of Ant. art. Moneta], built by CamiUus 
been once called Mons Satumius (Varro, L. L. b.c. 844, stood on the Arx (the NE. peak), which 
v. 41) and also Mons Tarpeius [Tarpeia], but is now occupied by the church of Ara Coeli. 
the name 1 Tarpeian Rock ’ belonged to that In this space between the two peaks, called, 
part of the cliff which faced the Vicus Jugarius as has been stated, the Asylum, and on the side 
and the Forum, and has now been so completely of it above the Forum, stands the so-called 
transformed as to present no idea of the steep Tabulariura, a building of which the use and 
cliff from which criminals were thrown. [An history have never been ascertained [see Diet. 
escarped piece of the rock on the W. side of of Ant. s. v.].— III. Caxnpi, as certain open 
the hill, towards the Tiber, is often, but spaces of ground were called: 1. Campus 
wrongly, Bhown m the Tarpeian Rock.] The Martius, the ‘ Plain of Mars,’ frequently 
primitive wall, of which remains are traceable, called the Campus simply, was, in its widest 
may belong to a time when the Capitoline was signification, the open plam at Rome outside 
an altogether independent fortress occupied by the city-walls, lying between the Tiber and the 
a settlement not as yet united either with the hillB Capitolinus, Quirinal, and Pincius ; but it 
Quirinal or the Palatine city ; and it appears was more commonly used to signify the NW. 
that the Arx had also a separate wall of its portion of the plain lying in the bend of the 
own. The name Capitolium Veins was ap- Tiber, which here nearly surrounded it on three 
plied to the citadel on the Quirinal hill, whicn, sides, and stretching along the bank of the 
before the united city had its common sane- upper reach of the river as far as was included 
tuary on the Capitoline, possessed a threefold in the Aurelian walls. The S. portion of the 
temple there to Jupiter, Juno and Minerva plain in the neighbourhood of the Circus Flomi- 
(Varro, L. L. v. 168). The most ancient sane- nius was called Campus Flaminius or Prata 
tuary, according to tradition, on the Capitol Flaminia. The Campus Martius is said to have 
was the small temple of Jupiter Feretrius, said belonged originally to the Tarquins, and to have 
to have been built by Romulus on the site of a become the property of the state and to have 
sacred oak, which belonged to a still more been consecrated to Mars upon the expulsion of 
primitive cult (Liv. i. 10). It was rebuilt by the kings. Here the Roman youths were ac- 
Augustus. But the worship of the Capitoline customed to perform their gymnastic and war- 
triad Jupiter, Juno and Minerva must have like exercises, and here the comitia of the 
belonged also to the earliest settlements on the centuries were held (cf. Hor. Od. i. 8, iii. 7, 26, 
hill, and gave it through all Roman history its iv. 1, 89, Sat. ii. 6, 49, i. 6, 126, Bp. i. 7, 59, i. 11, 
chief sanctity. In the Temple of Jupiter 4, A. P. 162 ; Mart. ii. 14, iv. 8). The Septa or 
Capitolinus on the Capitolium, the statue of inclosure for voting purposes originally eon- 
Jupiter ocoupied the centre chamber, but there sisted of pens like sheepfolds (Juv. vi. 529), but 
were two smaller ones, that on the right con- the Septa Julia, begun by Julius Caesar and 
taining the Btatue of Minerva, that on the left completed by Agrippa (Cic. ad Att. iv. 16, Dio 
the statue of Juno. This temple was many Cass. liii. 28) were built of stone and adorned 
times destroyed and rebuilt. It is said to have with statues. Remains of travertine piers in 
been first built by the Tarquins (if so, it prob- eight rows are visible in Via Lata under the 
ably took the plaoe of something earlier), and church of S. Maria, and the Palazzo Doria. 
dedicated in 509 b.c. It contained a terra- At a later time it was surrounded by temples, 
cotta statue of Jupiter of Etruscan make, and porticoes, theatres and thermae [see under 
a chariot of the same material stood on the | these heads]. 2. Campus Soeleratus, dose to 
pediment (Plin. xxxv. 157). It was burnt down the Porta Collina and within the walls of 
in the civil wars, 88, but was rebuilt by Sulla, Servius, where the Vestals who had broken 
and was dedicated by Q. Catulus, 69. It was their vows of chastity were entombed alive. 2* 
burnt down a second time by the soldiers of Campus Agrippae, probably on the SW. slope 
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a I the Pincian hill, E. of the Campus Martins, 
on the right of the Corso, and N. of the Piazza 
degli Apostoli. 4. Campus Xsquilinus, out- 
side of the agger of Servius and near the Porta 
Esquilina, where criminals were executed, 
and the lower classes were buried. Recent 
excavations showed the terribly insanitary 
manner in which corpses had been piled up in 
the ditch of the Servian fortification at this 
point till they filled it up. Every kind of 
refuse was also thrown out here, till Maecenas 
covered the whole with a great embankment of 
earth and converted the space into pleasure- 
grounds known as Horti Maecenatis. The 
benefit to the health of the neighbourhood is 
alluded to in the lines of Horace (Sat. i. 8, 
14-16).— IV. streets and Districts. There are 
said to have been in all 216 streets in Rome. 
The broad streets were called Viae and Vici * ; 
the narrow streets Angiportus. The chief 
streets were: (1) Via Sacra , the principal 
street in Rome. It began near the bacellum 
Streniae, in the valley between the Caelian and 
the Esquiline, and leaving the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre (Colosseum) on the left ran along the 
N. slope of the Palatine; passing under the 
Arch of Titus, it bent slightly to the N. (prob- 
ably to avoid ancient sacred buildings), skirted 
the N. side of the Temple of Julius, beyond 
which it turned to the S., skirting the narrow 
E. end of the Forum, passed along the SW. 
Bide of the Forum (i. e. between the Forum 
and the Basilica Julia), and thence by a wind- 
ing course up the Clivus Capitolinus to the 
Capitol and the Temple of Jupiter. It should 
be noticed that it passes a little distance to the 
N. of the temple and the house of Vesta, but 
the sacred precincts of Vesta included not only 
these but also a sacred grove, which probably 
stretched up to the Via Sacra. Hence Horace 
(Sat. i. 9, 86) speaks of the Via Sacra as 
reaching the sanctuary or dwelling of Vesta. 
The road was called ‘ sacred * in all probability 
because it led from the Forum to the most 
sacred ancient places, the precincts of Vesta 
and the shrine of the Penates. The part of it 
originally, or specially, so spoken of was that be- 
tween the Velia and the entrance to the Forum 
(Varro, L. L. v. 47). The Summa Via Sacra 
was that part which passed over the Velian ridge 
by the Arch of Titus. Some have thought that 
originally the Via Sacra went straight from the 
Regia to the S. side of the Forum and that the 
deflection by the Temple of Julius was only 
made because that temple was built. This at 
present wants evidence. (2) Via Lata , led ( 
from the N. side of the Capitol and the Porta 
Ratumena to the Porta Flaminia, whence tho 
N. part of it was called Via Flaminia . (8) 

Via Nova , by the side of the W. slope of the 
Palatine, led from the ancient Porta Romanula 
and the Velabrum to the Forum, and was con- 
nected by a side street with the Via Sacra. 
Starting from the road which led from the Via 
Sacra up to the Palatine near the Porta 
Magonia ( Summa Via Sacra) it skirted the N. 
■ide of the hill, passed by the S. side of the 
Atrium Vestae and bent round the W. side of 
the Palatine to the Velabrum, near the Porta 
Romanula. It has been laid bare by excava- 
tions from the Summa Via Nova to the church 
of S. Maria Liberatrice, near the SW. angle of 
the Atrium Vestae, from which point a flight of 

* View properly signified a quarter of the city, but 
the principal street in a Vicos was frequently called 
fay the name of the Vious to which it belonged. 


steps lead from the Via Nova to the Forum (of. 
Ov. Fast. vi. 896). (4) Vieua Jugariua , led 

from the Porta Carmentalis under the Capitol 
to the Forum Romanum, which it entered near 
the Basilica Julia and the Lacus Servilius. (5) 
Vicus Tuscus, connected the Velabrum with 
the Forum, running W. of, and nearly parallel 
with, the Via Nova. It contained a great 
number of shops, where articles of luxury were 
sold, and its inhabitants did not possess the 
best of characters (Tusci turba impia vici, 
Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 228). From the Velabrum it 
continued to the Circus Maximus. It derived 
its name from an early settlement there of 
Tuscans, possibly shopkeepers, possibly em- 
ployed in the making of the Cloaca Maxima. 
A tradition states the settlers to have been 
soldiers of the Etriiscan Caelius Vibenna, 
removed to the lower city from Mons Caelius 
-(Varr. L. L. v. 46 ; Tac. Ann. iv. 66). Livy (ii. 

14) speaks of the Bottlers as remnants of the 
army of Porsenna. (6) Vicus Cyprius , ran 
from the ColosBeum valley to the Esquiline. 
The upper part of it, turning on the right to 
UrbiuB Clivus, was called Sceleratus Vicus, 
because Tullia here drove her chariot over the 
corpse of her father, Servius. (7) Vicus 
Patricius , in the valley between the Esquiline 

j and the Viminal in the direction of the modern 
| Via Urbana and Via di S. Pudenzi&na. (8) 
! Vicus Africus , in the district of the Esquiline, 
: but the exact situation of which cannot be de- 
I termined, said to have been so called because 
1 African hostages were kept here during the 
first Punic war. (9) Vicus Sandalarius, also 
| in the district of the Esquiline, extending as 
! far as the heights of the Carinae. (10) Vicus 
| Vitriariua or Vitrarius , in the SE. part of the 
, city, near the Porta Capena. (11) Vicus 
Longus , in tho Vallis Quirini between the 
Quirinal and Viminal, now S. Vitale. (12) 
Caput Africae , near the Colosseum. (18) 
Subura or Suburra , a district through which 
a street of the eame name ran, was tlie whole 
valley between the Esquiline, Quirinal and 
Viminal. It was one of the busiest parts 
of the town and contained a great number of 
shops (Juv. xi. 61, Mart. v. 22), and also 
brothels, from which it derived its bad reputa- 
tion (Pers. v. 82; Mart. vi. 66). (14) Velia, 
a height near the Forum, which extended from 
the Palatine near the Arch of Titus, to the 
Esquiline, and which separated the valley of 
tho Forum from that of the Colosseum. On 
the Velia were situated the Basilica of Con- 
stantine and the Temple of Venus and Rome. 
(15) Carinae , a district on the SW. part of the 
Esquiline, or the modern height of S. Pietro in 
Vincoli, where Pompey, Cicero and many other 
distinguished Romans lived : hence called 
‘ lautae 1 (Verg. Aen. viii. 861 , cf. Suet. Tib. 

15) . (16) Velabrum , a district on the W. slope 
of the Palatine, between the Vicus Tuscus and 
the Forum Boarium, was originally a morass. 
(17) Aequimaelium , a place at the E. foot of 
the Capitol and by the side of the Vicus 
Jugariua, where the house of Sp. Maelius is 
said to have stood. (18) Argiletum, a district 
S. of the Quirinal, between the Subura, the 
Forum of Nerva and the Forum of Peace, 
and running down to the back of the Basilica 
Aemilia. It was a booksellers’ quarter. Its 
name was probably derived from argilla, 1 white 
clay; 1 but traditions spoke of a hero Argos, a 
friend of Evander, who is said to have been 
buried here. (19) Lautumiae , a district where 
there had been old quarries, near the Robur 
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Tullianum or Momartino prison [see below].— rebuilt the following year. (Dionys, iv. 2? ; Ov. 
V. Temples. [For the strict uses of the words Fast vi. 461 ; Liv. xxiv. 47,xxv. 7.) The exist- 
aede $ and templum, see Diet, of Ant art. ing temple called that of Fortune Virilis is by 
Templum.] Out of the vast number of temples some supposed to be the temple of Mater Ma- 
in Rome(of which there are said to have been 400) tuta; by others (with greater probability) it 
the following (in alphabetical order) are the is taken to be the temple of Fortunus, which 
most important to notice. Templum Aesculapii , stood near the Pons Aemilius (Kal. Aug. 17), the 
on the Island in the Tiber, to which sick per- modem Ponte Rotto. This temple is well pi 
sons were brought for cure. A sacred snake, served and is an Ionic temple, said to be of a date 
representing the god, had been brought from earlier than the middle of the first century B.c. 
Epidaurus in 292 b.c. to avert a pestilence, There was also a temple of Fortuna Bedum 
and the temple built on the island, because the dedicated by Domitian in the Campus Martins, 
snake had swum ashore there (Liv. ii. 6, Ep. of Fortuna Bespiciens on the Palatine, and 
11). T. Antonini et Faustinas, at the further three temples of Fortune near the Porta Col- 
end of the N. side of the Forum, built by lina. T. Florae on the Quirinal, near the 
Antoninus Pius in honour of his wife Faus- ‘ Tiburtina pila ’ (probably a stone of Lares 
tina, 141 a.d. It was converted into the Compitales), and the old shrine of Jupiter at 
church of S. Lorenzo in Miranda, and most of the Capitolium Vetus [Mart. v. 62). T. Fauni 
the old oella destroyed, but the fine Corinthian or Jovis et Fauni in tne Island of the Tiber, 
front remains. T. Apollinis (1) on the Pala* dedicated 196 b.c. Aed. Herculis. A round 
tine, dedicated by Augustus in 28 b.c. in temple of Hercules Btood in the SE. comer of 
memory of his victory over Sex. Pompeius in the Forum Boarium near the Ara Maxima 
86. It was of great magnificence both for its (Liv. x. 28 ; Tac. Awn. xv. 41 ; Macrob. iii. 6), 
architecture and its treasures. The statue of of great antiquity, and traditionally ascribed to 
Apollo wasby Scopas. At the sides of the portico Evander. It was rebuilt in the time of Au- 
or peristyle were two large libraries, one for gustus, and there is little doubt that it is the 
Greek, the other for Latin books. (2) In the beautiful round temple with Corinthian col- 
Campus Martius, near the Theatre of Marcellus. umns which stands at this spot and is often 
It was dedicated to the Delphic Apollo, in 428 erroneously called a temple of Vesta. There 
B.c. Remains of it have been found near the was also a temple of Hercules Musarum (a 
Piazza Montanara. T. August i, founded by 'HpcucKrjs Movo-aycrrjs) close to the Portico of 
Tiberius, on the slope of the Palatine towards Octavia, between the theatre of Marcellus and 
the Via Nova. T. Bellonae , in which the the Circus Flaminius. It was built by M. Ful- 
senate assembled to receive foreign ambassa- vius Nobilior about 187 b.c., who adorned it 
dors and to hear the applications of generals with terra-cotta statues of the Muses and of 
for a triumph, as it was outside the pomerium. Heracles playing on the lyre (Plin. xxxvi. 66) 
It stood near the Circus Flaminius. T. Bonae which he had brought from Greece. [Forthecon- 
Deae on the SE. side of the Aventine near the nexion of Heracles and the Muses see p. 401, a.] 
Sacrum Saxum, where Remus took the auspices There was also a temple of Hercules Gustos 
(Ov. Fast. v. 148). Aed. Castoris , the temple of in the same district. T. Honoris et Virtutis , 
Castor and Pollux, at the SE. end of the Forum, near the Porta Capena, founded by Marcellus 
divided from the Basilica Julia by the Vicus in 212 b.c. from the spoils of Syracuse : another, 
Tubgus. It was said to have been founded near founded by Marcius, stood on the Capitol, 
the fountain of Jutuma, on the spot where the T. Isidis et Serapis , was built in the time of 
twin gods halted in the Forum to announce Nero in the Campus Martius near the temple 
the victory of Regillus. It was vowed by of Minerva : it was damaged by the fires in the 
A. Postumius in that battle and dedicated by reigns of Nero and of Titus and was restored 
his son in 482 B.c., restored in 119 by L. Metel- by Alex. Severus. Many works of Egyptian 
lus Dalmaticus, rebuilt by Tiberius and Drusus art have been found on this spot. Another 
after their German campaigns, a.d. 6, with temple of Isis stood somewhere in the third 
Corinthian columns of Pentelic marble, three of region. T. Jani , the most notable temple of 
which and the entablature are now standing. Janus, was at the NE. end of the Forum. [For 
It was sometimes used as a place of meeting an account of it see p. 457, b.] The temple 
for the senate (Cic .pro Scaur. 46), and as an of Janus Quadrifrons (a quadruple arch) stood 
office for testing weights and measures. T. Ce- in the Forum Nervae at the intersection of 
reris, in which Liber and Libera were associated the road from the Forum to the Subura with 
with Ceres, in the Forum Boarium, near the that from the Forum Pacis to the Forum 
Circus Maximus, dedicated by the consul Sp. Augusti. It is thought that the remains found at 
Cassius in 494 B.c. Remains of it are built up the SW. end of the Forum Nervae belong to this 
into the walls of the church of S. Maria in Cos- temple. T. Jovis . For the temples of Jupiter 
media. T. Concordias , on the slope of the Capitolinus, Custos, Feretrius and Tonans on 
Capitoline hill above the Forum, founded by the Capitolium , see above, 6, II. The temple 
Camillus b.c. 867, rebuilt by Opimius in 121, of Jupiter Stator was said to have been origin- 
and again, b.c. 6, by Tiberius and Drusus from ally built by Romulus in gratitude for the 
the spoils of Germany. The senate often met staying of the flight of the Romans before the 
in it. Remains of the podium may be seen, Sabines (Liv. i. 12; Dionys. ii. 50; Ov. Fast vi. 
besides fragments of columns and cornices. 798, Trist. iii. 1, 81). It was on the Palatine 
T. Dianas, on the Aventine, said to have been between the Porta Magonia and the site of the 
built by Servius Tullius, and restored by Angus- Arch of Titus, and between the Via Sacra and 
ins. T. Fidei , on the Capitol, said to have Via Nova. Another temple of Jupiter Stator 
been founded by Numa, rebuilt in the first was in the Campus Martius. A temple of 
Punic war. Aed. Fortunas, the temple of Jupiter Victor, of which it is thought that the 
Fora Fortuna or Fortuna Virilis [see p. 848, a], foundations have been discovered, stood on the 
in the Forum Boarium, near the Porta Car- Palatine overlooking the Campus Martina. A 
mentalis, said to have been built by Servius temple of the Asiatic Jupiter Dolichenus 
TuIUub. It stood dose to the temple of Mater [p. 464, b] stood in the Campus Martius near 
Matuta. Both were burnt down b.c. 218 and the church of S. Alessio % where inscriptions 
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relating to it have been found (G.I.L. vi. 406- 
418). T. Tulti, built by Augustus in 42 b.c. 
at the B. end of the Forum opposite the 
temple of Castor. It stood on a high platform 
(of. Ov. Pont. ii. 2, 86). T. Junonts Monetae , 
on the Arc or NE. peak of the Capitoline 
hill [see above]. T. Junonie Sospitae , in the 
Forum Olifcoritun, near the theatre of Mar- 
cellas, may be one of three small temples of 
which remains have been found on the site 
of the church of S. Niccolo. The temple of 
Juno Regina was on the Aventine. T. Lu- 
nae, said to have been founded by Servius 
Tullius on the Aventine above the Forum 
Boarium (Liv. xl. 2 ; Tac. Ann. 41). T. Mattie. 
The temple of Ma/re Ultor in the oentre of the 
Forum of Augustus, was dedicated in b.c. 2. 
It was the place where the senate deliberated 
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on the question of granting a triumph (as 
before in the temple of BellonaV Three Corin- 
thian columns of Luna marble, with the architrave 
above them, and a pilaster against the wall of 
the forum still remain and testify to the great 
beauty of the temple. There were two temples 
of Mars built by Augustus on the Capitol ; a 
temple of MarB in the Campus Martins, built, 
or rebuilt, by D. Brutus Callaicus, consul 
in 188 B.c. ; and another on the Appian Way 
outside the Porta Capena. T. Magnae Matins, 
on the slope of the Palatine towards the Via 
Sacra, built in 191 b.c. to receive the Bacred 
stone of Cybele or Magna Mater Idaea, which 
had meantime been placed in the temple of 
Victory. Some remains of the temple have 
been found near the Arch of Titus. T. Mattie 
Matutae , in the Forum Boarium near that 
of Fortuna [see above]. T. of Minerva. 
Besides the cella of Minerva in the temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter [see above], there 
was a separate temple of Minerva in the 
Forum of Nerva. Its marble columns were 
used by Paul V. in 1606 for a chapel in 
the church of S. Maria Maggiore, but part of 
the apse and two Corinthian columns, and a 
relief of Minerva on the portion of entablature 
still remain. The temple of Minerva Chalci- 
diea was founded by Pompey in the Campus 
Martins near the Pantheon, and restored, 
alter damage from fire, by Domitian. Its site 
is marked by the church of S. Maria sopra 
Minerva. The ancient temple of Minerva 
Gapta [p. 665, a] was on the slope of the 
Caelian, near the Colosseum. T. Mmervae 


Medicae , of whioh the remains were reoently 
discovered, near the Porta Praenestina (Porta 
Magoiore). The Pantheon was built as a 
temple to Mars, Venus, and the deified ancestors 
of the Julian gens by Agrippa in 27 b.c. (Dio 
Cass, lxiii. 27). The original building was 
damaged by fire in 80 a.d. (Dio Cass. lxvi. 24), 
and there is record of two subsequent restora- 
tions, by Hadrian and by Severus. It is an error 
to suppose that it was connected with the Baths 
of Agrippa, from whioh it is separated by 
an interval of twenty feet, the walls whioh are 
imagined to be the junction being of a much 
later date. The drain in the floor, which was 
made another argument for the theory, is 
designed to carry away the water which fell from 
the opening in the roof. The temple has a fine 
portico, but its great characteristic is the 
magnificent dome, 142$ feet in diameter, and the 
same in height from the floor, lighted by an 
opening in the top, through which the sky is 
seen. The dome is a solid mass standing by its 
own coherence, not by the principle of the arch, 
and therefore is a remarkable proof of the great 
strength of Roman concrete. It was entirely 
covered with marble lining, which has in great 
part disappeared. ItB exterior was overlaid 
with tiles of gilt bronze, of which a very small 
part remains, round the hypaethral opening. 
The whole interior was lined with precious 
marbles, some of which remain, and had fluted 
marble columns. Much of this adornment was 
due to Hadrian’s restoration. The great bronze 
doors have fortunately been left as they were. 
A new question has been raised by recent dis- 
coveries of archaeologists, especially of the 
French Bchool, that bricks of the rotunda be- 
long to the time of Hadrian. If it is established 
that bricks of this date are not merely surface 
repairs, but integral parts of the structure, it 
follows that in the present building the portico 
and vestibule alone are the work of Agrippa, 
the rotunda with its great dome having been 
joined on to them by Hadrian, replacing the 
older temple. It is argued moreover that this 
explains certain anomalies of style, assigns the 
domed cupola to a period when such an inno- 
vation was more probable, and also disposes 
of the difficulty whioh some have felt in 
understanding how a fire could lay hold on 
a building such as the Pantheon now is. 
The preservation of this temple is due to the 
fact that it was consecrated as the church of 

S. Maria ad Martyres by Boniface IV. in 608. 

T. Pacis , built by Vespasian in the Forum 
Pacis, mentioned above. Aed. Quirini , on the 
Quirinal, near the church of S. Vitale. It was 
mentioned as existing in B.c. 482 (Liv. iv. 21), 
was rebuilt by Papirius Cursor in 298, and again 
by Augustus in 16 (Dio Cass. liv. 19). T. Pot- 
tuni , in the Forum Boarium [see T. Fortunae ]. 
T. Salutis , on the slope of the Quirinal, near the 
Porta Solutaris, built by Junius Bubulcus 
b.c. 104 and adorned with paintings by Fabius 
Piotor, burnt down in the reign of Claudius 
(Liv. ix. 48; Fest. p. 827). T. Sand, the 
temple of Semo Sancus or Diue Fidiue , stood 
on the Quirinal, and was regarded as one of the 
most ancient in Rome. The neighbouring 
Porta Sanqualis was called after it. T. Saturn*, 
was on the Clivus Capitolinus near the Temple of 
Concord, and overlooking the Forum. It was 
said to have been built by Tarquin. In it was 
the treasury. [Diet, of Ant art. AeraHumJ 
Part of the travertine podium, of the time ol 
Augustus, remains, and eight columns and 
the entablature, ol the age of D omit ia n . Sam# 
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marble steps which exist are supposed to Area Voleani (Li?, xxxix. 46; Fest. p. 966} 
have been the entrance to a treasure chamber. OJJ*. vi. 457). The Area Yoloani was used 
T. 8oUs, near the Spina of the Circus Maximus for meetings of the people (Dionys. ii. 60, ?i. 57). 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 74 ; Tertull. Speet. 8). T. Part of it was afterwards oocupied by the 
Speif in the Forum Olitorium, probably temple of Concord. T. Urbis or Saorae urbis 
one of the three small temples built in stood at the SE. comer of the Forum Paois. 
the walls of S. Niccolo in Carcere. T. A square-headed doorway of travertine in the 
Telluris , near the house of Pompey in the remains of the bounding wall of the Forum 
Carinae (SW. slope of the Esquiline), often used Pacis led from the side of the Basilica of Con- 
for meetings of the senate. T. Trajani , in the stantine into the T. Sacrae Urbis. The two 
Forum of Trajan [see above]. T. Vejovis, on end walls of the temple, rebuilt by Severus, 
the island in the Tiber ; also on the Capitoline remain. The map of the city was engraved 
hill. T. Veneris et Romas , built by Hadrian, or painted on one of the walls of this temple, 
who employed Apollodorus of Damasous as — Vi. Circi. The Circi were places for chariot- 
architect. It stood at the E. end of the Forum, races and horse-races. 1. Girevs Maximus, fre- 
on the slope of the Velia, raised on a high stylo- quently called simply the Circus, was founded 
bate above the Via Sacra, and was the largest, by Tarquinius Prisons, in the Vallis Murcia, be- 
and among the most magnificent, at Borne. It tween the Palatine and the Aventine, and was 
had two cellae, one for Venus, the other for successively enlarged by Julius Caesar and 
Roma Aeteraa. There are fine remains adjoin- Trajan. Under the emperors it contained seats 
ing the monastery of S. Francesca. T. Veneris for 885,000 persons. It was restored by Con- 
Brycinae , was on the Capitoline hill close to stantine the Great, and games were celebrated 
the temple of Mars : these two were vowed by in it as late as the sixth century. [For a full 
Fabius Maximus and T. Otacilius b.c. 217 description see Diet, of Ant. art. Circus.] 2. C. 
(Liv. xxii. 10). Another temple of Venus Ery- Flammius , erected by Flaminius in b.o. 221 in 
dna was built, b.c. 181, just outside the Porta tbe Prata Flaminia before the Porta Carmen- 
Collina (Ov. Fast. iv. 871; Liv. xl. 84). The. tslis; it was not sufficiently large for the popu- 
lation of Borne, and was there- 
fore seldom used. 8. O. Caw 
et Neroni8, erected by Caligula 
in the gardens of Agrippina on 
the other side of the Tiber, 
under the Vatican hill, and en- 
larged by Nero. 4. C. Maxen- 
tii, wrongly ascribed to Cara- 
calla, on the Via Appia, two 
miles from the gates. It was 
built by Maxentius a.d. 811. 
Remarkable remains of the ex- 
ternal wall still exist. 6. C. 
Hadriani , is the title given to 
a circus of which some remains 
have been found near the Mau- 
soleum of Hadrian. Among 
the Circi we may also reckon : 
6 . The Stadium , likewise called 
C. Agonalis and C. Alexandri , 
__ _____ in the CampuB Martius, erected 

Temple of Veata. by Domitian in place of the 

wooden Stadium built by Au- 

temple of Venus Qenetrix , vowed in the battle gustus, and was restored by Alexander Severus. 
of Pharsalia, was built in the centre of the Its remains still exist in the Piazza Navona.-— 
Forum Julium, and dedicated b.c. 46. T.Ves- VII. Theatres. Theatres were not built at Borne 
pasiani , was built by Domitian on the slope of till a comparatively late period, and long after 
vie Capitoline hill under the Tabularium the Circi. At first they were only made of 
and next to the temple of Concord ; and was wood for temporary purposes, and were after- 
restored by Sept. Severus. Three columns wards broken up ; but many of these wooden 
(belonging to the six of the portico) with the theatres were notwithstanding constructed with 
entablature above are still standing : they are great magnificence. The splendid wooden 
part of the building of Domitian. Aed. Vestas , theatre of M. Aemilius Scaurus was capable of 
stands at the S. angle of the Forum. The containing 80,000 spectators. [Diet, of Ant, 
original temple was destroyed by the Gauls art. Theatrum .] 1. Theatrum Pompeii, the 
B.c. 890, and three successive temples were first permanent stone theatre, was erected by 
burnt in 241 B.C., 66 a.d. and 191 a.d. The On. Pompey, B.c. 55, in the Campus Martius, 
existing temple (preserving the ancient circular NE. of the Circus Flaminius, after the model 
shape, tiie form of the primitive house) was built of the theatre of Mytilene. It contained seats 
ter Sept. Severus [see further under Vesta], for 40,000 spectators. It was restored suoces- 
T. Victorias, on the Clivus Victoriae, a N. sively by Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Diode- 
slope of the Palatine, was built on the site of tian, and Theodoric. Its ruins are by the 
a very ancient altar of Victory (Dionys. i. 82). Palazzo Pio, not far from the Campo di Fiore. 
It was rebuilt in 294 b.c. from the proceeds of 2. Th. Comslii Balbi , SE. of the preceding, 
fines imposed by the aediles (Liv. x. 88), and near the Tiber, on the Bite of the Palazzo CencL 
restored by Augustus. Some remains of it were It was dedicated by Cornelius Balbus in b.o. 
discovered near the church of S. Maria Libera- 18, was partly burnt down under Titus, but 
trice. Volcanal : a very ancient altar to Vul- was subsequently restored. It contained seats 
can stood on the slope of the Capitol, with for 11,600 persons. Some of its columns are 
a wide space of sacred ground round it called visible, built into houses in Via di S. Maria in 





Cacsberis. 8. Th . J iareelli, in the Forum Oli- 1 
torhxm, BE. of the preceding, between the slope 
of the Capitoline and the island of the Tiber, 
on the site of the temple of Pietas. It was 
began by Julius Caesar, and dedicated by Au* 
gustus in b.o. 18, to the memory of his nephew 
Marcellas. It was restored by Vespasian, and 
perhaps also by Alexander Severus. It con- 
tained seats for 20,000 spectators. The re- 
mains of its Cavea exist near the Piazza Monta- 
wa.ro, arcades with engaged columns in two 
stories supporting an entablature to each story. 
There was also an Odeum, in the Campus Mar- 
tins, built by Doznition, and enlarged by Trajan : 
it contained seats for about 11,000 persons.— 
WITT . Amp hitheatres. The amphitheatres, like 
the theatres, were originally made of wood for 
temporary purposes. They were used for the 
shows of gladiators and wild beasts. The first 
wooden amphitheatre was built by C. Scri- 
bonius Curio (the celebrated partisan of Caesar), 
and the next by Julius Caesar during hiB per- 
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middle ages to the amphitheatre at Capua. 
The Flavian Amphitheatre was situated in the 
valley between the Caelian, the Esquiline and 
the Yelia, on the marshy ground which was 
previously the pond of Nero’s palace. It was 
begun by Vespasian, and was completed by 
Titus, who dedicated it in a.d. 80, when 5000 
animals of different kinds were slaughtered. 
To this period belong the three tiera of open 
arches on the facade and the interior upto 
a level with the top of the arcades. The 
highest tiers of seats and the fourth story with 
pilasters belong to the third century.* This 
wonderful building covered nearly six acreB of 
ground, and furnished seats for 87,000 specta- 
tors. In the reign of Macrinus it was struck by 
lightning, and so much damage was done to it 
that the games were for some years celebrated 
in the Stadium. Its restoration was commenced 
by Elagabalus and completed by Alexander 
Severus. 8. Amph . Castrense , at the SE. of 
the Aurelian walls.— IX. Naumachiae. These 
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petual dictatorship, b.c. 46. 1. Amph. Statihi 
Tauri , in the Campus Martius, was the first 
stone amphitheatre in Rome, and was built by 
Statilius Taurus, b.c. 80. This edifice was the 
only one of the kind until the building of the 
Flavian Amphitheatre. It did not satisfy Cali- 
gula, who began an amphitheatre near the 
Septa ; but the work was not continued by 
Claudius. Nero, too, a.d. 67, erected a vast 
amp hitheatre of wood, but this was only a 
temporary building. The amphitheatre of 
Taurus was destroyed in the burning of Rome, | 
a.d. 64, and was probably never restored, and 
it is not again mentioned. [Diet, of Ant art. 
Amphitkeatrum .] 2. Amph. Flavium, or, as 
it has been called sinoe the middle ages, the 
Colosseum or Coliseum , a name said to be de- 
rived from the Colossus of Nero, which once 
stood near, but had been destroyed before the 
manft was given to the amphitheatre. It is 
more likely that the name (which first appears 
in the writings of Bede) was descriptive of its 
vast size. The same name was applied in the 


were buildings of a kind similar to the amphi- 
theatres. They were used for representations 
of sea-fights, and consisted of artificial lakes or 
ponds, with Btone seats around them to accom- 
modate the spectators. [Diet, of Ant art. 
Naumachiae.] 1. NaumachiaJtuiiCaeBaris , 
in the middle part of the Campus Martius, 
called the < Lesser Codeta.’ This lake was 
filled up in the time of Augustus, so that we 
find in later writers mention only of two Nau- 
machiae. 2. N. Augusti , constructed by Au- 
gustus on the other side of the Tiber under the 
Janiculum, in the Horti Caesariani or Nemus 
Caesarum. It was subsequently called the 
Vetua Naumachia , to distinguish it from the 
following one. 8. N. Domitiani , constructed 
by the emperor Domitian, probably on the other 
side of the Tiber under the Vatican and the 
Circus Neronis.— X. Thermae. The Thermae^, 
were some of the most xnagnifioent buildings of 
imperial Rome. They were distinct from the 
Balneae, or common baths, of which there were 
a great number at Rome. In the Thermae the 
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baths constituted a small part o! the building. 
They were, properly speaking, a Homan adapta- 
tion of the Greek gymnasia ; and besides the 
baths they contained places for athletio games 
and youthful sports, exedrae or public halls, 



porticoes and vestibules for the idle, and libra- 
ries for the learned. They were decorated with 
the finest objects of art, and adorned with 
fountains, and shaded walks and plantations. 
[Diet, of Ant. art. Balnea.] 1. Thermae Agrip- 
pae, in the Campus Martius, erected by M. 
Agrippa, about twenty feet behind the Pan- 
theon, which was supposed by some, but with- 
out sufficient reason, to have served originally 
as a vestibule to these Thermae [see above]. 
On the removal of some houses in 1881 remains 
of a great hall, lined and paved with marble 
and with fluted columns, belonging to these 
Thermae were found. 2. Th. Neronis , erected 
bv Nero in the Campus Martius alongside 
of the Thermae of Agrippa: they were re- 
stored by Alexander Severus, and were from 
that time called Th. Alexandrinae. 8. Th. 
Titi , on the Esquiline, near the amphitheatre 
of this emperor, of which there are still con- 
siderable remains. 4. Th. Trajani , also on 
the Esquiline, immediately behind the two 
preceding, towards the NE. 5. Th. Com - 
pyodianae and Th. Severianae , close to one 
another, near S. Balbina, in the SE. part of the 
city. 6. Th. Antoninianae (the Baths of Cara - 
calla), also in the SE. part of the city, behind 
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the two preceding, one of the most magnificent 
of all the Thermae, in which 2800 men oould 
bathe at the same time. The greater part of it 
was built by Caracalla, and it was completed by 
Elagabalus and Alexander Severus. The re- 
mains of this immense building are among 
the most remarkable in Home. (For a full 
description see Diet, of Ant. art. Balnea). 
7. Th. Diocletiani , in the NE. part of the city 
between the Agger of Servius and the Viminal 
and Quirinal, covering nearly all the ground 
between the Porta ViminaliB and Porta Collina. 
It was the most extensive of all the Thermae, 
containing a library, picture-gallery, Odeum, 
& c., and Buch immense baths that 8000 men 
could bathe in them at the same time. The 
great hall of the Tepidarium was transformed by 
Michelangelo into the nave of the church of 
S. Maria degli Angeli, and one of the hot 
rooms ( laconica ) forms the vestibule of the 
church. 8. Th. Constantini , on the Quirinal, 
on the site of the modem Palazzo RospiglioBi, 
of which all traces have disappeared. The 
following Thermae were smaller and less cele- 
brated. 9. Th. Decianae , on the Aventine. 
10. Th. Suranae , erected by Trajan to the 
memory of his friend Sulpicius Sura, also in 
the neighbourhood of the Aventine, probably 
the same as the Th. Varianae. 11. Th. Phil- 
ippi, near S. Matteo in Merulana. 12. Th. 
Agrippinae , on the Viminal, behind S. Lorenzo. 
13. Th. Caii et Luch , on the Esquiline, called 
in the middle ages the Terme di Galluccio. — 
XI. Basilicae. The Basilicae were buildingB 
which served as courts of law, and exchanges or 
places of meeting for merchants and men of 
business. 1. Basilica Porcia, erected by M. 
Porcius Cato, in the Forum, adjoining the Curia, 
b.c. 184. It was burnt down along with the 
Curia in the riots which followed the death of 
Clodius, 52. 2. B. Aemilia, also called Aemilia 
et Fulvia , because it was built by the censors 
L. Aemilius Lepidus and M. Fulvius Nobilior 
in 179. It was situated in the Forum, near the 
preceding one. It was restored by Aemilius 
Faulus in the time of Caesar, and was hence 
called B. Aemilia or Pauli. It was dedicated 
by his son Paulus Aemilius Lepidus in his 
consulship, 84. It was burnt down twenty 
years afterwards (14), and was rebuilt nomin- 
ally by Paulus Lepidus, but in reality by 
Augustus and the friends of Paulus. The new 
building was a most magnificent one; its 
columns of Phrygian marble were especially 
celebrated. It was repaired by another Lepidus 
in the reign of Tiberius, a.d. 22. 8. B. Sem- 
pronia, built by Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, b.c. 
171, in the Forum, at the end of the Vicus 
Tuscus. 4. B. Opimia , in the Forum, near the 
temple of Concordia. 5. B. Julia, begun by 
Julius Caesar and finished by Augustus, in the 
Forum, between the temples of CaBtor and 
Saturn, probably on the site of the B. Sempronia 
mentioned above. It was restored after a fire 
by Sept. Severus. The building can now be 
traced by the remains of marble piers, of the 
cancelli and of the pavement. 6. B. Argen- 
taria , in the Forum, near the Clivus Argentarius 
and before the temple of Concordia, destroyed 
to make room for the imperial fora. The re- 
mains of this building are behind S. Martina, 
alongside of the Salita di Marforio. 7. B. Ulpia, 
in the middle of the Forum of Trajan, of which 
there are still considerable remains. 8. B. 
Constantiana , a magnificent building, between 
the temple of Peace and the temple of Home 
and Venus, of which little remains except three 
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wilted chambers. [For fuller description see 
Diet, of Ant. art. Basilica.] — XXI. Porticoes. 
The Porticoes (Porticos) were covered walks, 
supported by columns, and open on one side. 
There were several public porticoes at Rome, 
many of them of great size, which were used as 
laces of recreation, and for the transaction of 
usiness. 1. Porticus Pompeii, adjoining the 
theatre of Pompey, and erected to afford shelter 
to the spectators in the theatre during a shower 
of rain. It was restored by Diocletian, and was 
hence called P. Jovia. 2. P. Argonautarum , 
or Neptunior Agrippae, erected by Agrippa in 
the Campus Martius, as a thank-offering for 
his naval victories, around the temple of 
Neptune, and adorned with paintings represent- 
ing the story of the Argonauts. Eleven marble 
columns of the temple still exist and traces 
of a portico. 8. P. Philippi, by the side of 
the T. Herculis Musarum, and the Porticus 
Octaviae, built by M. Philippus, the father-in- 
law of Augustus, and adorned with splendid 
works of art (Plin. xxxv. 114). 4. P. Minucia 
et Frumentaria, in the Campus Martius, near 
the Circus Flaminius, built by Q. Minucius 
Rufus in B.c. 109, to commemorate his victories 
over the Scordisci and Triballi in the preceding 
year. It appears that the tesserae, or tickets, 
which entitled persons to a share in the public 
distribution of corn were given to them m the 
P. Minucia. (Liv. iv. 12; Veil. Pat. ii. 818.) 
5. P. Mctelli , built by Q. Metellus, after his 
triumph over Perseus, king of Macedonia, b.c. 
146. It was situated in tne Campus Martius 
between the Circus Flaminius and the theatre 
of Marcellus, and surrounded the two temples 
of Jupiter Stator and Juno Regina. 6. P. 
Octaviae , built by Augustus on the site of the 
P. Metelli just mentioned, in honour of his 
sister Octavia. It was a magnificent building, 
containing a vast number of works of art and 
a public library, in which the senate frequently 
assembled ; hence it is sometimes called Curia 
Octavia. It was burnt down in the reign of 
Titus. Its ruins are near the church of S. 
Angelo in Pescaria. Remains also of Corinthian 
columns have been found since the destruction 
of the Ghetto. 7. P. Octavia , which must be 
carefully distinguished from the P. Octaviae 
just mentioned, was built by Cn. Octavius, who 
commanded the Roman fleet in the war against 
Perseus, king of Macedonia. It was situated 
iii the Campus Martius, between the theatre of 
Pompey and the Circus Flaminius. It was 
rebuilt by Augustus, and contained two rows of 
columns of the Corinthian order, with brazen 
capitals, whence it was also called P. Corinthia. 
8. P. Europae, in the Campus Martius, prob- 
ably N. of the Pantheon, so called from the 
statues or frescoes in it relating to the story of 
Europa (Mart. ii. 14, iii. 20, vii. 82). 9. P. 
Pollae , built by the Bister of Agrippa in the 
Campus Agrippae. In it was the map of the 
Roman world which Agrippa caused to be 
painted or carved upon the walls (Plin. iii. 
17). 10. P. Livia , on the Esquiline, surround- 
ing a temple of Concordia (Ov. Fast. vi. 687). 

11. P. Deorum Consentium, a portico forming 
shrines for the twelve statues of the Dii Con- 
futes [Consentes]. It was built on the slope 
of the Capitol, above the temple of Saturn. 

12. P. Vipsania was probably only another name 
of the Porticus Pollae ( = Vipsaniae) : the neigh- 
bouring arch, which dripped, may have belonged 
to the Aqua Virgo (Mart. iv. 18). 18. P. Me- 
leagri , near the P. Europae, and also named 
from the paintings or statues in it. 14. P. Boni 


Eventus , in the Campus Martius, near the 
Thermae of Agrippa.— Xm. Triumphal 
Arches. The Triumphal Arches (Arcus) were 
structures peculiar to the Romans, ana were 
erected by victorious generals in commemoration 
of their victories. They were built acroBB the 
principal streets of the city, and, according to 
the space of their respective localities, consisted 
either of a single archway or of a central one 
for carriages, with a smaller one on each side 
for foot-passengers. Ancient writers mention 
twenty-one arches in the city of Rome. Of these 
the most important were : 1. Arcus Fabianus , 
also called Fornix Fabianus , near the beginning 
of the Via Sacra, built by Fabius Maximus in 
b.c. 121, in commemoration of his victory over 
the Allobroges. 2. A. Drusi, erected by the 
senate in b.c. 9, in honour of Nero Claudius 
Drusus, in Regio I., but the existing arch which 
is called the ( Arch of Drusus,’ over the Via 
Appia, is merely an arch of the aqueduct built 
by Caracalla to supply his thermae, and more 
highly ornamented because it crossed a road. 
It is clearly of a much later date than the time 
of Drusus. 8. A. Augusti , in the Forum, near 
the house of Julius Caesar. 4. A. Tiberii, 
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near the temple of Saturn on the Clivus Capito- 
linus, erected by Tiberius, a.d. 16, in honour of 
the victories of Germanicus in Germany. 6. A . 
Claudii, in the plain E. of the Quirinal, erected 
across the Via Lata a.d. 51, to commemorate 
the victories of Claudius in Britain. Remains 
of it have been dug up at the beginning of the 
Piazza Sciarra, by tne Via di Pietra. 6. A. 
Titi, in the middle of the Via Sacra at the foot 
of the Palatine, which still exists. It was 
erected to the honour of Titus, after h» con- 
quest of Judaea, but was not finished till after 
his death, since in the inscription upon it he is 
called ‘ Divus,’ and he is also represented as 
being carried up to heaven upon an eagle. Tim 
bas-reliefs of this arch represent the spoils from 
the Temple of Jerusalem carried in triumphal 
procession. Another Arch of Titus once stood 
in the Circus Maximus. 7. A. Trajani, in the 
forum of this emperor, at the point where it is 
entered from the Forum of Augustus. 8. A. 
Veri , on the Via Appia, erected to the honoufr 
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of Torus after his victory over the Parthian*. 

9. A. Marei AurelU, in the Via Flaminia, not 
far from the Arch of Claudius, probably erected 
to commemorate the victory of this emperor 
over the Maroomanni. It existed under differ- 
ent names near the Piazza Fiano down to 1662, 
when it was broken up by order of Alexander 
VII. 10. A. Septimii Seven, still extant in .the 
Forum, at the end of the Via Sacra and the 
Clivttl Capitolinus before the temple of Con- 
cordia, near the church of SS. Sergio e Bacco, 
was erected by the senate, a.d. 203, in honour 
of SeptimiUs Seterus and his two sons, Cara- 
cal!® and Geta, on account of his victories over 
Parthians and Arabians. 11. A. Argentari - 


orum, in the Forum Boarium (a gateway rather 
than an arch), was also erected in honour of 
Sept. Severn® and his two sons by the silver- 
smiths and merchants of the district. Cara- 
calla erased all that referred to his brother 
Geta. 12. A. Gallieni , erected to the honour 
of Gallienus by a private individual, M. Aure- 
lius Victor, also on the Esquiline, SE. of the 
Porta Esquilina. It is still extant near the 
church of 8 . Vito. 18. A. Comtantini , at the 
entrance to the valley between the Palatine 
and the Caelian, is still extant. It was erected 
by the senate in .honour of Constantine after 
ms victory over Maxentius, a.d. 812. It is 
profusely ornamented, and many of the bas- 
reliefs which adorn it were taken from one of 
the arches erected in the time of Trajan. 
14. A. Dolabellae, on the Caelian hill, a plain 
arch of travertine, with an inscription stating 
that it was erected by Dolabella in his consul- 
ship (a.d. 10). It is not a triumphal arch, nor 
can it have been made for the Claudian aque- 
duct which passes over it, but is of a later date. 
It is suggested that it may have been built for 
the Aqua Marcia, and afterwards UBed for the 
Aqua Claudia.— XIV. Curiae or Senate-Houses. 
1. Curia Hoatilia, frequently called Curia 
simply, was built by Tullus Hostilius, and was 
used as the ordinary place of assembly for the 
senate down to the time of Julius Caesar. It 
stood on the N. side of the Comitiura. It was 
burnt to the ground in the riots which followed 
the death of Clodius, b.c. 52. It was, however, 
soon rebuilt, the direction of the work being 
entrusted to Faustus, the son of the dictator 
Sulla; but scarcely had it been finished, when 
the senate, at the suggestion of Caesar, decreed 
that it should be destroyed, and a temple of 
Fortune erected on its site, while a new Curia 
should be erected, which should bear the name 
of Julia. This Curia Julia stood nearly, but 
not exactly, on the site of the old one. It 
was burnt, and rebuilt by Domitian, and re- 
built again after another fire by Diocletian. It 
has been fairly established that the Curia of 
Diocletian is the existing church of S. Adriano. 
0. Pompeia or Pompeii , attached to the Portico | 
of Pompey in the Campus MartiuB. It was in this 
Curia, at the foot of the statue of Pompey which j 
stood there (generally supposed to be the statue 
now in Palazzo Spada), that Caesar was assas- 
sinated on the Ides of March.— XV. Prisons. 
The only prison in the earliest times was said 
to have been built by Ancus Marcius (Liv. i. 
88), and waB on the slope of the Capitoline, 
to the right of the ascent from the Forum. 
It was called Tullianum, Bobur Tullianum, 
Robur, or Career: the name Career Mamer- 
tinus, or Mamertine Prison, by which it is now 
generally known, dates only from the middle 
ages,and was derived from a statue of Mars 


the Via del Marforio. The name TvJUarmm 
has nothing to do with any additions by Servius 
Tullius, as old etymologists supposed, but is 
derived from tulUus (a spring), and means * the 
well-house/ the lower chamber having been 
originally a cistern for the use of the Capitol 
excavated in the rock to oollect the water of the 
spring which still exists there. It is a circular' 
chamber partly hollowed in the rock, partly 
built up with blocks of stone, forming originally 
a vaulted or conical roof closed at the top by a 
stone which was removed to let theprisoners 
down into the lower chamber (or Tullianum 
proper) : this is now reached by a modern stair- 
case. Above was a larger room, of a later date, 
but still very old. Above the whole has been 
built the church of S. Pietro in Carcere. In 
this lower prison Jugurtha was confined and 
probably died of the cold: in one or other 
of the chambers captives were slain as the 
triumphal procession went up to the Capitol, 
and criminals were executed (e.g. the Catiline 
conspirators). (Liv. xxix. 22, xxxiv. 44; Sail. 
Cat. 55.) Near this prison were the Scalae 
Oemoniae or steps down which the bodies of 
those who had been executed were thrown into 
the Forum, to be exposed to the gaze of the 
Roman populace. It is said (Liv. iii. 57) that 
App. Claudius built a new prison. It is of 
course possible that this may be the upper 
chamber over the Tullianum: or it may have 
been the prison called Lautumiae : or the 
Lautumiae may have been a third state prison. 
Some writers believe the Lautumiae to have 
been merely another name for tho Tullianum, 
or for the upper part of it, but it is more likely 
that it was a separate and more recent build- 
ing. (Liv. xxxii. 26, xxxvii. 8 ; Juv. iii. 212.) It 
was, no doubt, near the Tullianum, and derived 
its name from the district Lautumiae, in which 
there had once been quarries. This is more 
likely than the derivation of the name from the 
Syracusan \aro/jdat. — XVI. Castra or Bar- . 
racks. 1 . Castra Praetoria , in the NE. comer 
of the city, on the slope of the Quirinal and 
Viminal, and beyond the Thermae of Diocletian, 
were built by the emperor Tiberius in the form 
of a Roman camp. Here the Praetorian troops 
or imperial guards were always quartered. This 
camp was outside the city limits when it was 
first made, but was incorporated in the Aure- 
lian walls [see above, p. 801, a]. 2. Castra Pere- 
grina, on the Caelian, probably built by Septi- 
mius Severus for the use of the. foreign troops, 
who might serve as a counterpoise against the 
Praetorians. 8. The barracks ( castra ) of the 
Equites Singulares or imperial cavalry guard, 
were on the Caelian hill. The remains of the 
building, with many inscriptions, have been 
found in the Via Tasso, near the Lateran# 
4. Traces of barracks of the Cohortes urbanae 
have been found in the CampuB Agrippae : 
there were others near the Thermae of Titus, 
but the exact position for each region is un- 
certain. 5. Remains of the buildings forming 
the stationes or headquarters of the cohorts 
of Viailes have been found on the Quirinal, 
Escimline, Aventine,.and Caelian; and inter- 
esting remains of smaller barracks {excubi- 
toria) near the church of S. Crisogono in 
Trastevere.— XVII. Aqueducts. The Aque- 
ducts (Aquaeductus) supplied Rome with an 
abundance of pure water from the hills which 
surround the Campagna. The Romans at first 
had recourse to the Tiber and to wells sunk in 
the city. It was not till b.c. 818 that the first 
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wm gradually increased till they amounted to 7. Aqua Aleietina, sometimes called also Aqua, 
eleven. X. Agra Agpio, was begun by the Augusta, on the other side of the Tiber, was 
censor Appius Claudius Caeous in B.c. 818. Its constructed by Augustus from the Lacus Aisle* 
sources were near the Via Praenestina, between tinus (Lego di Martignano) which lay 6600 
the seventh and eighth milestones, and its passus to the right of the fourteenth milestone 
termination was at the Salinae by the Porta on the Via Claudia, and was brought to the 
Trigemina. Its length was 11,190 passus ; for part of the Regio Transtiberina below the Jam* 
11,180 of which it was carried under the earth, culttm. Its length was 22,172 passus, of which 
and for the remaining sixty passus, within the only 864 were on arches ; and the water was so 
city, from the Porta Capena to the Porta Tri- bad that it could only have been intended for 
gemina, it was on arches. No traces of it re- the supply of Augustus’s Naumaohia, and for 
main. 2. Anio Veins, commenced b.c. 278, by watering gardens. 8, 9. Aqua Claudia , and 
the censor M\ Curius Dentatus, and finished Anio Novus (or Aqua Aniena Nova), the two 
by M. Fulvius Flaccus. The water was de- most magnifioent of all the aqueducts, both 
rived from the river Anio, above Tibur, at a dis- begun by Caligula in a.d. 86, and finished by 
tanoe of twenty Roman miles from the city ; Claudius in a.d. 50. The Aqua Claudia com- 
but on account of its windings its actual length menced near the thirty-eighth milestone on the 
was forty-three miles, of which length less than Via Sublacensis. Its water was reokoned the 
a quarter of a mile only (viz. 221 passus) was best after the Marcia. ItB length was 46,406 
above the ground. There are considerable re- passus (nearly 46} miles), of which 9667 were 
mains of this aqueduct on the Aurelian wall, on arches. The Anio Novus began at the 
near the Porta Maggiore, and also in the forty-Becond milestone on the Via Sublacensis* 
neighbourhood of Tivoli. 8. Aqua Marcia, Its length was 58,700 passus (nearly 69 mile*), 
which brought the coldest and most wholesome and Borne of its arches were 109 feet high* In 
water to Rome, was built by the praetor Q. the neighbourhood of the city, these two aqtte* 
Marcius Rex, by command of the Benate, in ducts were United, forming two channels on the 
B.c. 144. It Btarted at the side of the Via Bame arches, the Claudia below and the Anid 
Valeria, thirty-eight miles from Rome ; its Novus above. An interesting monument con- 
length was 61,710} passus, of which only 7468 nected with these aqueductB is the gate now 
were above ground : namely, 528 on solid sub- called Porta Maggiore, which was originally a 
structions, and 6985 on arches. It ended near magnificent double arch by means of which the 
the Porta Capena. It was repaired by Agrippa aqueduct was carried over the Via Labicana 
in his aedileship, b.c. 88 [see below No. 5], and and the Via Praenestina. Over the double 
the volume of its water was increased by Au- arch are three inscriptions, which record the 
gustus, by means of the water of a spring 800 names of Claudius as the builder, and of Ves- 
passus from it : the short aqueduct which con- pasian and Titus as the restorers, of the aque- 
veyed this water was called Aqua Augusta, duct. By the side of this arch the aqueduct 
but is never enumerated as a distinct aqueduct, passes along the wall of Aurelian for some 
The supply of the Marcian water was restored distance, and then it is continued upon the 
by Pius lX. in 1870, and is called * Acqua Pia.’ Arcus Neroniani or Caelimontani, which were 
4. Aqua Tepula, which was built by the censors added by Nero to carry the water on over the 
Cn. Servilius Caepio and L. Cassius Longinus Caelian to the Palatine, with a branch passing 
in b.c. 127, began in a spot in the Lucullan or toward the Colosseum. 10. Aqua Trajana , 
Tusculan land, two miles to the right of the was brought by Trajan from the Lacus Saba- 
tenth milestone on the Via Latina. 5. Aqua tinus (now Bracciano) to supply the Janiculum 
Julia . Among the splendid public works exe- and the Regio Transtiberina. 11. Aqua Alex- 
cuted by Agrippa in his aedileship, b.c. 88, was andrina , constructed by Alexander Severus ; 
the formation of a new aqueduct, and the resto- its source was in the lands of TuBoulum, about 
ration of all the old ones. From a source two fourteen miles from Rome, between Gabii and 
miles to the right of the twelfth milestone on the lake Regillus. Its small height shows that 
the Via Latina he constructed his aqueduct it was intended for the baths of Severus, which 
(the Aqua Julia), which was carried for some were in one of the valleys of Rome. These 
distance on the same arches as Nos. 8 and 4. eleven were the separate aqueducts of Rome : 
The water was carried along three distinct Procopius brings the number up to fourteen by 
channels, on the same substructions (which reckoning branches drawn off from some of 
were probably the original substructions of the them. The Aqua Crabra was a small brook 
Aqua Marcia and Aqua Tepula newly restored), which flowed under the wall between Porta La- 
the lowest channel being the Aqua Marcia, the tina and the Lateran, and was enclosed in a 
middle Aqua Tepula , and the upper the Aqua euripus or open channel at the Circus Maximus. 
Julia. In the city the channels were separated Several of these aqueducts have been restored 
and carried to different quarters. The arch for modem use. (1) The Acqua Vergine , the 
built by Augustus where the triple aqueduct ancient Aqua Virgo , which was restored by 
crosses a road is still to be seen close to the Pope Pius IV. and further embellished by 
Porta S. Lorenzo. It bears an inscription ref er- Benedict XIV. and Clement XIH. The chief 
ring to the repairs under CaracaJla. The whole portion of its waters gushes out through the 
course of the Aqua Julia, from its source, beautiful Fontana di Trevi, but it also sup- 
amounted to 15,426 passus, partly on massive plies twelve other public fountains and tne 
substructions and partly on arches. 6. Aqua greater part of the lower city. (2) The Acqua 
Virgo , built by Agrippa to supply his baths. Felice , named after the conventual name of 
Its water was as highly esteemed for bathing as its restorer Sixtus V. (Fra Felice), is a part 
that of the Aqua Marcia was for drinking. It of the ancient Aqua Alexandrina. It sup- 
commenced by the eighth milestone on the plies twenty-seven public fountains and the 
Via Collatina, and was conducted by a very eastern part of the city. (8) The Acqua 
circuitous route, chiefly under the ground, to Paola , the ancient Trajana, supplies the 
the M. Pincius, whence it was carried on arches Trastevere and the Vatican, and feeds, among 
to the Campus Martins : its length was 14,105 others, the splendid fountains before St. Peter's, 
passus, of which 12,865 were under ground. (4) The Acqua Pia, restated m 1870 by 
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Pins IX. to co nvey the water of the Aqua contains curious writings and drawings cut into 
Marcia,— XVIII. Sewers. Of these the most the plaster, some of which seem to show that at 
celebrated was the Cloaca Maxima, constructed one time it was used as a paedagogitm for 
by Tarquinius Priscus, which was formed to the imperial pages. J Domus Vectuiana , near 
carry on the waters brought down from the ad- the Colosseum, was a palace of Commodus. 
jaoent hills into the Velabrum and valley of the Among the numerous private palaces at Rome 
Forum. It empties itself into the Tiber nearly the following were some of the most important, 
opposite one extremity of the Insula Tiberina. Damns Ciceroni * , close to the PorticuB Catuli, 
This cloaca was formed by three arches, one on the N. slope of the Palatine, was built by 
within tiie other, the innermost of which is a M. Livius Drusus, and purchased by Cicero of 
semicircular vault about fourteen feet in one of the Crassi. It was destroyed by Claudius 
diameter. It is still extant in its original state, after the banishment of Cicero, but was subse- 
Even larger than the so-called Cloaca Maxima quently rebuilt at the public expense. D. Pom- 
in the cloaca which drained the valley of the peii, the palace of Pompey, was situated in the 
Circus Maximus and the ground at the base of Carinae near the temple of Tellus. It was 
the Caelian, and has its opening about one afterwards the residence of M. Antonins, 
hundred yards below the Cloaca Maxima. That D. Crassi, the palace of L. Crassus the orator, 
which drains the Campus Martins was possibly on the Palatine. D. Scauri , also on the Pala- 
the largest of all. (Plin. xxxvi. 104; Dionvs. tine, celebrated for its magnificence, subs 9 - 
iii. 68 ; Diet, of Ant. art. Cloacae.)— XIX. Pa- quently bolonged to ClodinB. D. Lateranorum , 
laces. The house of Augustus was built on on the E. confines of the Caelian, was a palace 
the site of the house of Hortensius on the S. of originally belonging to the distinguished family 
the Palatine overhanging the Circus Maximus, of the Pl&utii Laterani ; but after the execution 
where the Villa Mills now stands. The Domus of Plautius Lateranus under Nero, it became 
Tiberiana , which was originally a separate imperial property. It was given by Septimius 
house of Tiberius on the Palatine and was Severus to his friend LateranuB, and was sub- 
afterwards united to the palace of Augustus, sequently the palace of Constantine, who 
It was on the W. side of the hill turned towards adorned it with great magnificence. The mo- 
tile Velabrum, where a long row of vaulted dero Basilica and palace of the Lateron occupies 
chambers, supposed to be guard-rooms, exist, most of its site, but there are remains of the 
The Palatium was considerably enlarged by older palace. — XX Horti. The Horti were 
Caligula, who extended the buildings a long parks or gardens which were laid out by 
way beyond the Domus Tiberiana , across the wealthy Boman nobles on the hills around the 
Clivus Victoriae, thus occupying the NW. angle city, and were adorned with beautiful buildings 
of the Palatine ; but it did not satisfy Nero’s and works of art. (1) Horti Luculliani , on M. 
love of pomp and splendour. Nero built two Pincius, which hill was hence called Collie 
magnificent palaces, which must be distinguished Hortorum. They were laid out by Lucullus, 
from one another. The firBt, called the Domus the conqueror of Mithridates. In the reign of 
Transitoria Neronis , covered the whole of the Claudius they belonged to Valerius Asiaticus, 
Palatine, and extended as far as the Esquiline who was put to death through the influence of 
to the gardens of Maecenas. This palace was Messallina, chiefly because she coveted the 
burnt to the ground in the great fire of Borne, possession of these gardens. From this time 
thereupon Nero commenced a new palace, they appear to have belonged to the imperial 
known by the name of Domus Aurea , which house. (2) H. Sallustiani , laid out by the 
embraced the whole of the Palatine, the Velia, historian Sallust, on his return from Numidia, 
the valley of the Colosseum and the heights of in the valley between the Quirinal and the 
the Thermae of Titus, extended near the Pincius. (8) H. Caesaris, bequeathed by Julius 
Esquiline gate, and was cut through not only Caesar to the people, were situated on the right 
by the Via Sacra but also by other streets. The bank of the Tiber at the foot of the Janiculum, 
whole building, however, was not finished at the where Augustus afterwards constructed his 
time of Nero’s death; and Vespasian confined great Naumachia. (4 ) H. Maecenatis , in the 
the imperial palace to the Palatine, converting Campus Esquilinus, bequeathed by Maecenas 
the other parts of the Domus Aurea into public to Augustus and frequently used by the im- 
or private buildings. The palace itself was not perial family [see above, p. 805, a]. (5) H. Agrip- 
flnished till the time of Domitian, who adorned joinae, on the right bank of the Tiber, at the 
it with numerous works of art. This, which is base of the Vatican hill, in which Caligula built 
called the Flavian palace, occupied and filled his Circus. It was here that Nero burnt the 
up the depression which divided the summits of Christians in tunics covered with pitch to serve 
the Palatine. The emperor Septimius Severus as lights for his nocturnal games. (Tac. Ann. xv. 
added buildings on the S. side of the Palatine, 44 ; Juv. i. 155.) Adjoining these were : (6) JET. 
extending into the valley towards the Caelian. Domitiae , also on the right bank of the Tiber, 
A part of this palace at the SE. base of the hill in which Hadrian built his Mausoleum, 
was especially lofty and splendid, and was (7) H. Pallantiani , on the Esquiline, laid put 
called Septisonium , probably because it had by Pallas, the powerful freedman of Claudius, 
seven stories of colonnades. There were con- (8) H. Getae , on the other side of the Tiber, 
siderable remains of this Septisonium down to laid out by Septimius Severus.— XXL Bepul- 
the end of the sixteenth century, when Six- chral Monuments. (1) Mausoleum Augusti , 
tus V. caused them to be destroyed, and the waB situated in the . Campus Martius ana was 
pillars brought to the Vatican. The buildings built by Augustus as the burial-plaoe of the 
variously called the Houtfe of Germanicus or imperial family. It was surrounded with an 
of Lima stand E. of the remains of the Domus extensive garden or park, and was considered 
Tiberiana, and are remarkable for the preserve- one of the most magnificent buildings of his 
tion of its form and even of some of its paint- reign ; but there are only some insignificant 
ings ; a crypto-porticus, or covered passage, led ruins of it still extant. (2) Mausoleum Hadri- 
from it to the palace of Caligula. The Domus mi % waB commenud by Hadrian in the gardens 
Gelotiana (Suet. Cal. 18) stood on the SW. of Domitia on the right bank of the Tiber, and 
slope of the Palatine, above the Circus, and was connected with the oity by the Poos 
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Aelius ; it was finished and dedicated by Anto- 
ninas Plus, a.d. 140. Here were baried Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, L. Verus, Commodus. and prob- 
ably also Septimius Seyerns, Goto, and Cara- 
oalla. This building, stripped of its ornaments 
and converted into a fortress before the time 
of Procopius (it is said, by Belisarius), is 
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round the pillar, which represents the emperor's 
wars against Decebalus and the Dacians, and 
is one of the most valuable authorities for 
archaeological inquiries. (4) Ool. Antonim Pit, 
erected in honour of AntoninuB Pius after his 
death, consisted of a oolumn of red granite on 
a pediment of white marble, and was situated 
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Castle of B. Angelo (Mausoleum of Hadrian). 


the Castle of S. Angelo. (8) Sepulcrum Scipi- 
onurn , the burial-place of the Scipios, was 
situated, left of the Via Appia, near the Porta 
Capena. Most of the tombs of the distinguished 
Roman families during the Republican period lay 
on the Via Appia. The tomb of the Scipios was 
discovered in 1780, about 400 paces within the 
modern Porta S. Sebastiano. It contained many 
interesting monuments and inscriptions, which 
were deposited in the Museo Pio-Clementino. 
(4) Sepulcrum Caeciliae Metellae. [See p. 556.] 
(6) Sepulcrum Cestii , situated S. of the Aven- 
tiine, near the Porta OstiensiB, being partly 
'within and partly without the walls of Aurelian. 
'This monument, which is still extant, is in the 
form of a pyramid, and waB built in the time 
•of Augustus for a certain C. Cestius.— -XXII. 
Columns. Columns ( Columnae ) were fre- 
quently erected at Rome to commemorate 
persons and events. (1) Columna Maeniana , 
in the Forum, was erected to the honour of the 
consul C. Maenius, who conquered the Latins 
and took the town of Antium, b.c. 888. (2) Col. 
JRmtrata , also in the Forum, erected in honour 
of the consul C.Duilius, to commemorate his vic- 
tory over the Carthaginian fleet, b.c. 260. The 
name of Rostrata was given to it from its being 
adorned with the beaks of the conquered ships. 
Part of its inscribed base was found near 
the Arch of Severus in the sixteenth cent., and 
is preserved in the Capitoline Museum. (8) Col. 
Trajan * , in the Forum (also called C. Cochli8 f 
from its spiral staircase), in which the ashes of 
•the emperor Trajan were deposited. This 
•column is still extant, and is one of the most 
Interesting monuments of ancient Rome. It 
as, including the pedestal, 117 feet high. The 
top was originally crowned with the statue of 
the emperor ; it is now surmounted by that of 
the apostle Peter* A spiral bas-relief is folded 


in the Campus Martius, near the temple dedi- 
cated to this emperor. It stood not far from 
the Curia Innocenziana on Monte Citorio, in 
the garden of the Casa della Missione. At 
present the basis only is extant, and is pre- 
served in the garden of the Vatican. (5) Col. 
M. Aurclii Antimini, generally colled the 
Anton ine Column, erected to the memory of 
the emperor M. Aurelius, also in the Campus 
Martius, and still extant. It is an imitation of 
the Column of Trajan, and contains bus-reliefs 
representing the wars of M. Aurelius against 
the Marcomanni. — XXIII. Obelisks. The Obe- 
lisks ( Obeliaci ) at Rome wore mostly works of 
Egyptian art, which were transported from 
Egypt to Rome in the time of the emperors. 
Augustus caused two obelisks to be brought to 
Rome, one of which was erected in the Circus 
and another in the Campus Martius. The 
former was restored in 1589, and is called at 
resent the Flaminian Obelisk. Its whole 
eight is about 116 feet, and without the base 
about 78 feet. The obelisk in the Campus 
Martius was set up by Augustus as a sun-dial. 
It stands at present on the Monte Citorio, 
where it was placed in 1792. Its whole height 
is about 110 feet, and without its base 71 feet. 
Another obelisk was brought to Rome by Cali- 
gula, and placed on the Vatican in the Circus 
of Caligula. It stands at present in front of St. 
Peter’s, where it was placed in 1586, and its 
whole height is about 182 feet, and without the 
base and modern ornaments at top about 88 
feet. But the largest obelisk at Rome is that 
which was originally transported from Helio- 
polis to Alexandria by Constantine, and con- 
veyed to Rome by his son Constantins, who 
placed it in the Circus Maximus. Its present 
position is before the north portico of the 
Lateron church, where it was placed in 156D, 
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Its whole height is about 149 feet, and without 
the base about 105 feet. There ere nine other 
obelisks at Rome, besides those mentioned 
above.— H. Roads leading out of Rome. Of 
these tiie most important were : (l) Via Latina, 
the most ancient of the south roads, which 
issued at first from the Porta Capena, and after 
the time of Aurelian from the Porta Latina. 
It joined the Via Appia at Casilinum. (2) Via 
Appia, the Great South Road, also issued from 
the Porta Capena, and was the most cele- 
brated of all the Roman roads. It was com- 
menced by Appius Claudius, when censor, and 
was eventually carried to Brundusium. [Appia 
Via.] (8) Via Ostiensis , originally passed 
through the Porta Trigemina, afterwards 
through the Porta Ostiensis, and kept the left 
bank of the Tiber to Ostia. (4) ViaPortuensis , 
issued from the same gate as the Via Ostiensis, 
and kept the right bank of the Tiber to Portus, 
the new harbour founded by . Claudius, near 
Ostia. (6) ViaLabicana , issued from the Porta 
Esquilina, and passing Labicum fell into the 
Via Latina at the station ad Bivium, thirty 
miles from Rome. (0) Via Praenestina , ori- 
ginally the Via Galina , issued at first from 
the Porta Esquilina, and subsequently from 
the Porta Praenestina. Passing through Gabii 
and Praeneste, it joined the Via Latina juBt 
below Anagnia. (7) Via Tiburtina } issued 
originally from the Porta Esquilina, or from 
the Porta Viminalis, and subsequently from 
the Porta Tiburtina, and proceeded to Tibur, 
from which it was continued under the name 
of the Via Valeria, past Corfinium to Adria. 
(8) Via Nomentana , anciently Ficulncnsis, ran 
from the Porta Collina, subsequently from the 
Porta Nomentana, across the Anio to Nomen- 
tum, and a little beyond fell into the Via 
Salaria at Eretum. (9) Via Salaria , ran from 
the Porta Collina, subsequently from the Porta 
Salaria, past Fidenae to Reate and Asculum 
Picenum. At Castrum Truentinum it reached 
the coast, which it followed until it joined the 
Via Flaminia at Ancona. (10) Via Flaminia , 
the Great North Road (commenced in the cen- 
sorship of C. Flaminius), issued from the Porta 
Flaminia, and proceeded past Ocriculum, Nar- 
nia and Pisaurum to Anminum, from which 
town it was continued under the name of the j 


Via Aemilia to Placentia and Aquileia. (11) 
Yi& Aurelia, the Great CoaBt Road, issued 
Originally from the Porta Janiculensis. It 
Kftofced the coast at Alsium, and followed the 
shore of the Lower Sea along Etruria and 
Liguria by Genoa, as far as Forum Julii in 
Gaul. [For the construction of Roman roads, 
see Diet, of Ant art. Viae.J 

Rdmfilea, a town of Samnium token by the 
XtomafiS in the third Samnite war, b.c. 297, 
after which it seems to have fallen into decay 
(Liv. x. 17 S Steph. Byz. s.v.). Its site seems to 
have been near the modem Bilacda , on the 
Via Appia, between Aeclanum and Aquilonia. 

RSmtUUS, was the traditional founder of 
Rome, whose name expressed that of the city, 
and whose story grew up out of a number o f 
legends connected with the origin of the city 
and of the Roman people, or attempting to 
explain it [For the meaning of his other name. 
Quxsxnus, see that article.] The story of 
Romulus commonly accepted by ancient writers 
(Liv. i. 4-15 ; Dionys. i. 72— ii. 76 ; Plut Romu- 
lus ; Fest. s.v. Roma) runs as follows At Alba 
Longa there reigned a long line of kings 
fSiLVXUS] descended from Aeneas. The last of 


{heae left two bods, Numitor and Amulius. 


Amulius, who was the younger, deprived Nu- 
mitor of the kingdom, but left him his life. 
Fearful, however, lest the heirs of Numitor 
might assert their rights, he murdered the only 
son, and made the daughter, Silvia, or Rhea 
Silvia, one of the Vestal virginB. Silvia was 
violated by Mars, and in course of time gave 
birth to twins. Amulius doomed the guilty 
Vestal and her babes to be drowned in the 
river. [Rhea Silvia.] The stream carried the 
cradle in which the children were lying into the 
Tiber, which had overflowed its banks far and 
wide. It was stranded at the foot of the Pala- 
tine, and overturned on the root of a wild fig- 
tree, which, under the name of the Ficus Rumi- 
nalis, was preserved and held sacred for many 
ages after. [For the origin of this tradition 
see Rumina.] A she-wolf, which had oome to 
drink of the stream, carried them into her den 
hard by, and Buckled them, where they were 
discovered by Faustulus, the king's shepherd, 
who took the children to his own house, and 



Bomulus and Remus suckled by the Wolf. (From the 
Etruscan bronse statue in the Capitol.) 


gave them to the care of his wife, Acoa Laren- 
tia. They were called Romulus and Remus, 
and were brought up with the other shepherds 
on the Palatine hill. As they grew up, they 
became distinguished by the beauty of their 
person and the bravery of their deeds, and 
fought boldly against wild beasts and robbers. 
A quarrel having arisen between these shep- 
herds and the herdsmen of Numitor, who stalled 
their cattle on the neighbouring hill of the 
Aventine, Remus was taken by a stratagem, 
during the absence of his brother, -and carried 
off to Numitor. This led to the discovery of 
the parentage both of Romulus and Remus, 
who now slew Amulius, and placed their grand- 
father Numitor on the throne. — Romulus and 
Remus loved their old abode, and therefore 
left Alba to found a city on the banks of the 
Tiber. A strife arose between the brothers 
where the city should be built, and after whose 
name it should be called. Romulus wished to 
build it on the Palatine, Remus on the Aven- 
tine. It was agreed that the question should 
be decided by augury; and each took his 
station on the top of nis chosen hill (of. Enn. 
i. 106). The night passed away, and as the day 
was dawning Remus saw six vultures ; but at 
sunrise, when these tidings were brought to 
Romulus, twelve vultures flew by him. Each 
claimed the augury in his own favour ; hut the 
shepherds deoidea for Romulus, and Remus 
was obliged to yield. Romulus now proceeded 
to mark out the pomerium of his city (see 
Diet, of Antiq. s.v.), and to raise the wall. 
Remus, who still resented the wrong he had 
suffered, leapt over the wall in scorn, where- 
upon he was slain by his brother (of . Ov. Fast 
iv. 842). As soon as the city was built, Romulds 
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found his people too. fow in numbers. He 
therefore set apart, on the Capitoline hill, an 
asylum, or a sanctuary, in which homicides and 
runaway slaves might take refuge. The city 
thus became filled with men, but they wanted 
women. Romulus, therefore, tried to form 
treaties with the neighbouring tribes, in order 
to obtain conubium, or the right of legal 
marriage with their citizens ; but ms offers were 
treated with disdain, and according to the 
story, which seems to be an attempt to explain 
the ancient custom of ‘ marriage by capture,’ 
he resolved to obtain by force what he could 
not gain by entreaty. In the fourth month 
after the foundation of the city, he pro- 
claimed that games were to be celebrated 
in honour of the god Consus, and invited 
his neighbours, the Latins and Sabines, to the 
festival (cf. Ov. Fast. iii. 199). Suspecting no 
treachery, they came in numbers, with their 
wives and children. But the Roman youths 
rushed upon their guests, and carried off the 
maidens. Their parents returned home and 
prepared for vengeance. The inhabitants of 
three of the Latin towns, Caenina, Antemnae, 
and Crustumerium, took up arms one after the 
other, and were successively defeated by the 
Romans. Romulus slew with his own hand 
Acron, king of Caenina, and dedicated his arms 
and armour, as spolia ojrima, to Jupiter. At 
last the Sabine king, Titus Tatius, advanced 
with a powerful army against Rome. The 
fortress of the Saturnian (afterwards called the 
Capitoline) hill, was surrendered to the Sabines 
by the treachery of Tarpeia, the daughter of 
the commander of the fortress. [Tabpeia.] On 
the next day the Romans endeavoured to re- 
cover the hill, and a long and desperate battle 
was fought in the valley between the Palatine 
and the Capitoline. At length, when both 
parties were exhausted with the struggle, the 
Sabine women rushed in between them, and 
prayed their husbandB and fathers to be recon- 
ciled. Their prayer was heard ; the two people 
not only madepeace, but agreed to form only 
one nation. The Romans continued to dwell 
on the Palatine under their king Romulus ; the 
Sabines built a new town on the Capitoline and 
Quirinal hills, where they lived under their king 
Titus TatiuB. The two kings and their senates 
met for deliberation in the valley between the 
Palatine and the Capitoline hills, which was 
hence called comitium, or the place of meeting. 
But this union did not last long. Titus Tatius 
was slain at a festival at Lavinium by some 
Laurentines, to whom he had refused satisfac- 
tion for outrages which had been committed by 
his kinsmen. Henceforward Romulus ruled 
alone over both Romans and Sabines. After 
reigning thirty- seven years, he was at length 
taken away from the world. One day as he 
was reviewing his people in the Campus Mar- 
tins, near the Goat's Pool, the sun was suddenly 
eclipsed, darkness overspread the earth, and a 
dreadful storm dispersed the people (a story 
which may have been invented to explain the 
name of the festival PopUfugiwn or Populi- 
fugium : iHct. of Ant. s.v.). When daylight 
had returned, Romulus had disappeared, for his 
father, Mars, had carried him up to heaven in a 
fiery chariot (Quirinus Martis equis Ache - 
ronta fug it, Hor. Od. iii. 8, 15 ; cf. Ov. Fast. ii. 
496 ; Liv. i. 16 ; Cio. deBep. L 16, 25). Shortly 
aftebrards he appeared in more than mortal 
heattty to Frooulus Julius, and bade him tell 
the Romans to yroMnip him as theft guardian 
god under foie name of Quirinus. Such was 


the glorified end of Romulus in the i 
legend. But as it staggered the faith of a later 
age, a tale was invented to account for his 
mysterious disappearance. It was related that 
the senators, discontented with the tyrannical 
rule of their king, murdered him during the 

g loom of a tempest, out up his body, and carried 
owe the mangled pieces under their robes. — 
As Romulus was regarded as the founder of 
Rome, its most ancient political institutions 
and the organisation of the people were ascribed 
to him. Thus he is said to have divided the 
people into three tribes, whioh bore the names 
Ramnes, Tities, and Luoeres. The Ramnes 
were supposed to have derived their name from 
Romulus, the Tities from TitQB Tatius, the Sa- 
bine king, and the Luoeres from Lucumo, an 
Etruscan chief who had assisted Romulus in 
the war against the Sabines. Each tribe con- 
tained ten curiae, which received their names 
from the thirty Sabine women who had brought 
about the peace between the Romans and their 
own people. Further, each curia contained 10 
gentes, and each genB 100 men. Thus the 
people, according to the general belief, were 
divided originally into 8 tribes, 80 curiae, and 
800 gentes, whioh mustered 8000 men, who 
fought on foot, and were called a legion. Be- 
sides those there were 800 horsemen, called 
Celeres, the same body as the Equites of a 
later time. To assist him in the government 
of the people Romulus is said to have selected 
a number of the aged men in the state, who 
were called Patres or Senatores. The council 
itself, which was called the Senatus, originally 
consisted of 100 members; but this number 
was increased to 200 when the Sabines were in- 
corporated in the state. In addition to the 
senate, there was another assembly, consisting 
of the members of the gentes, which bore the 
name of oomitia curiata, because they voted in 
it according to their division into curiae. — This 
legendary account of the eponymous hero of 
the Romans derived from stories of old folk- 
lore and old records interwoven with Borne 
myths of Greek origin and others invented to 
account for ancient names, customs or rites, 
seems to have been first written in a historical 
form by the annalist Q. Fabius Pictor, who 
lived in the time of the second Punic war. The 
probable origin of Rome has been mentioned 
at the beginning of the article Roma. The 
personality of Romulus Beems to have been 
imagined to account for the Latin settlement 
predominating at Rome instead of at the more 
ancient Alba ; his name appears to be formed 
(as was the case with most traditions of ancient 
towns, especially in Greece) from that of the 
town itself : very possibly it is connected with 
that of the Ramnes (whose name some interpret 
as meaning ‘ foresters ’). Some writers take 
Romulus and the Ramnes to represent one of 
three races whose union or ‘ synoikismus ’ 
formed the Roman people, the Sabine Titius 
and Titienses representing the second, and the 
Luoeres the third ; but there is no ground for 
this supposition : all traditions agree in ascrib- 
ing this triple division to Romulus himself. 
It is not unlikely that the idea of the twin 
brothers Romulus and Remus may have arisen 
from the ancient worship of two Lares [see p. 
474, a], especially as the mother in the story is 
connected with the 'worship of the state-hearth. 
Similarly connected with a religion perhaps 
even older may be the introduction oi the 
tfolf into the story, which may represent a 
tribal observance akin to totemism [ef.HotPi**} 
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Lupbrous]. But the idea of the twins being work in which he compared eloquence and 
miraculously preserved and suckled by the wolf acting. It iB possible that Roscius introduced 
is merely the reappearance of a myth or fairy- the custom, borrowed from the Greeks, of 
tale which is met with in Greece and in the acting in masks (cf. Cic. de Or. iii. 69, 891). 
East, and of which the story of Cyrus the Great Like his celebrated contemporary, the tragic 
is an instance. It is possible that it may be actor Aesopus, Roscius realised an immense 
one of the Greek elements in the story, the fortune by hiB profession (Plin. vii. 189; 
very fact of an eponymous hero worshipped as Macrob. ii. 10). He died in 62.— One of Cicero’s 
a god being rather Greek than Italian in oha- extant orations is entitled Pro Q. Boacio 
raoter. The rape of the Sabines is probably Comoedo . It was delivered before the judex 
what is called an ‘ aetiological ’ myth, t.e. it was C. Piso, probably in 68, and relates to a claim 
an attempt (as was said above) to explain the for 50,000 sesterces, which one C. Fannius 
custom of marriage by capture [see Diet, of Chaerea brought against Roscius.— 4. Fab&tus. 
Ant. art. Matrimonium], Similarly the story [Fabattjb.] — 5. Otho. [Otho.] 
of the asylum may be an explanation of the Rotom&ffUl ( Bouen), a town on the Sequana 
sacred spot between the Arx and the Capi- (Seine), the capital of the Yellocasses, in 
tolium [see p. 804, a]. Ptolemy called rwr6payos (Amm. Marc. xv. 

Rdmulus Augustulus. [Augustulus.] 11 ; Ptol. ii. 8, 8). 

ROm&lus Bilvlus. [Silvius.] Roz&na ('Pwfdvrj), daughter of Oxyartes the 

Roseiftnum (Bosanno), a fortress on the E. Bactrian, fell into the hands of Alexander on 
coast of Bruttium, between Thurii and Pater- his capture of the hill-fort in Sogdiana, named 
num (Procop. JB.G. iii. 80). ‘ the rock,’ b.c. 827. Alexander was so capti- 

Roseillus. [Aegus.] vated by her charms, that he married her. 

Roscius. 1. L., is said to have been sent as (Arrian, An. iv. 18; Curt. viii. 4; Plut. Alex. 
ambassador by the Romans to Fidenoe in B.c. 47.) Soon after Alexander’s death (828), she 
488. He and his three colleagues were killed gave birth to a son (Alexander AegUB), who 
by the inhabitants of Fidenae, at the instiga- was admitted to share the nominal sovereignty 
tion of Lar Tolumnius, king of the VeienteB. with Arrhidaeus, under the regency of Per- 
The statues of all four were ereoted in the diccas. Before the birth of the boy she had 
Rostra at Rome. (Liv. iv. 17 ; Plin. xxxiv. 23.) drawn Statira, or Barsine, to Babylon by a 
— 2. Sex., of Ameria, a town in Umbria. The friendly letter, and there caused her to be mur- 
father of this Roscius had been murdered at dered. Roxana afterwards crossed over to 
the instigation of two of his relations and fel- Europe with her son, and placed herself under 
low-townsmen, T. Roscius Magnus and T. the protection of Olympias. She shared the 
Roscius Capito, who coveted the wealth of fortunes of Olympias, and threw herself into 
their neighbour. These two Roscii struck a Pydna along with the latter, where they were 
bargain with Chrysogonus, the freedman and besieged by Cassander. In 316 Pydna was 
favourite of Sulla, to divide the property of taken by Cassander; Olympias was put to 
the murdered man between them. But as the death ; and Roxana and her son were placed in 
proceeding excited the utmost indignation at confinement in Amphipolis. Here they were 
Ameria, and the magistrates of the town made detained under the charge of Glaucias till 811, 
an effort to obtain from Sulla the restitution of in which year, soon after the general peace 
the property to the son, the robbers accused then concluded, they were murdered in accord- 
young Roscius of tho murder of his father, and ance with orders from Cassander. (Pint. Alex. 
hired witnesses to swear to the fact. Roscius 77 ; Arrian. An. vii. 27 ; Diod. xviii. 8, 89, xix. 
was defended by Cicero (b.c. 80) in an oration 11, 52, 105 ; Strab. pp. 517, 794.) 
which is still extant, and was acquitted (Cic. jEtoxol&xd. [Rhoxolani.] 

pro Bose. Am.). Cicero’s speech was greatly Rubellins Blandus. 1. A Roman knight of 

admired at the time, and though at a later Tibur, who taught rhetoric at Rome in the 
period he found fault with it himself, as bear- reign of Augustus (Tao. Ann. vi. 27 ; Sen. Contr. 
mg marks of youthful exaggeration and rhe- i. 7, 18). — 2. Grandson of No. 1, who married 
torical embellishment, it displays abundant Julia, daughter of Drusus and grand-daughter 
evidence of his great oratorical powers (Cic. of Tiberius (Tac. Awn. vi. 27, 45). — 3. Grandson 
Orat . 80, 107 ; Quintil. xii. 6, 4). — 8. Gallus, of No. 2, and son of Rubelliub Plautus, as- 
Q., the most celebrated comic actor at Rome, sumed the surname of his grandfather, and 
was a native of Solonium, a small place in the was noted for pride in his imperial descent 
neighbourhood of Lanuvium (Cic. Div. i. 86, (Juv. viii. 89). 

79, ii. 81, 66). His histrionic powers procured Rubellius Plautus, son of Rubelliub 
him the favour of many of the Roman nobles, Blandus (No. 2), and great-grandson of Ti- 
and, among others, of the dictator Sulla, who berius. He exoited the suspicions of Nero, and 
presented him with a gold ring, the symbol of was ordered to retire to his estates in Asia, a.d. 
equestrian rank. Roscius enjoyed the friend- 60, but by the orders of Nero at the instigation 
ship of Cicero, who constantly speaks of him of Tigellinus he was murdered there two years 
in terms both of admiration and affection, afterwards. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 19, xiv. 22, 57, 59 ; 
Roscius wafc considered by the Romans to have Dio Cass. lxii. 14.) 

reached such perfection in his own profession Rubi (Rubustinus : Buvo), a town in Apulia 
that it became the fashion to call everyone on the road from Canusium to Brundusium, 
who became particularly distinguished in his about twenty-eight miles SE. of the former, 
own art by the name of Roscius (de Or. i. 28, and ten miles from, the coast (Hor. Sat. i. 5, 
180, iii. 26, 101, Brut. 84, 289 ; cf. Hor. Ep. ii. 94 ; Plin. iii. 106). In tombs on the site many 
1, 82). In his younger years Cicero received vases have been found, 
instruction from Roscius ; and at a later time Rftblod or Rubioon, a small river in Italy, 
he and Roscius often used to try which of them fallinginto the Adriatic a little N. of Ariminum, 
could express a thought with the greatest formed the boundary in the republican period be- 
effect, the orator by his eloquence, or the actor tween the provinoe of Gallia Cisalpina and Italia 
b> his gestures. These exercises gave Roscius proper. [Gallia, p. 854, b.] It is celebrated in 
* sc high an opinion of his art, that he wrote a I history on account of Caesar’s passage across 
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it at the head of his anny, by which act he Entropins and Stilioho, who induoed Gsinas, 
declared war against the republic (App. B.C. the Gothic ally of Arcadius, to join in the plot, 
ii. 85 ; Pint. Caea. 82 ; Suet. Jul. 81 ; Lucan, i. Rufinas was in consequence slain by the troops 
185, 218-227). A papal decree, issued in 1756, of Gainas. (Claudian, Rufinus ; Zos. iv. and v.) 
declared the modem Lusa to be the ancient — 4. Sumamed Tyrannies or Turranius, or 
Rubioo, but the Bugone, a little further N., Toranus, an ecclesiastical writer of the fourth 
has better claims to this honour. century. [Diet, of Christian Biogr.}— 5. A 

Rubra Saza ( Prima Porta), called ( Rubrae grammarian of Antioch, whose treatise De 
breves ’ (sc. petrae) by Martial, a small place in Metria Comicia (or rather extracts from it) 
Etruria, nine mileB from Rome, near the river is contained in the Grammatical Latinos 
Oremera, and on the Via Flaminia. It was Auctorea Antiqui of Putschius, Hannov. 1605. 
near this spot that the great battle was fought He was possibly aUo the author of a little poem 
in which Maxentius was defeated by Constan- in twenty-two lines, Paaiphaea Fabula ex 
tine, A.p. 812. (Liv. ii. 49; Cic. Phil. ii. 81; omnibua Metria Horatiania , which, as the 
Tao. Hist. iii. 79 ; Mart. iv. 64, 15.) name imports, contains an example of each of 

Rubrenui Lappa, a contemporary of J uvenal, the different metres employed by Horace. Some 
author of a tragedy called Atreua, obliged have also ascribed to him tne Carmen de 
while he was writing it to live by pawning his Ponderibus (ed. by Hultsch, Script. Metrol.). 
dress (Juv. vii. 71). —6. The author of thirty-eight epigrams in the 

Ruhrfisus Lacuf. [Nabbo.] Greek Anthology. His date is uncertain ; but 

Rubrie&tus. 1. Or Ubus ( Seibous ), a con- there can be no doubt that he was a Byzantine, 
siderable river of Numidia in N. Africa, rising His verses are of the same light amatory cha- 
in the mountains SE. of Cirta ( Constantineh ), racter as those of Agathias, Paulus, Macedo- 
flowing NE., and falling into the Mediterranean nius, and others. [Planudes.] 

E. of Hippo Regius ( JBonah ). (Ptol. iv. 8, 5.) Rufrae or Rufrium, a town of the Samnites, 

—8. ( Llobregat ), a small river of Hispania on tlie borders of Campania (Verg. Aen. vii. 

TarraconensiB, flowing into the BeaW. of Barcino 789 ; Liv. viii. 25 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 568). 

(Plin. iii. 21). Rufus, Antonius, a Latin grammarian 

Rubrum Mare. [Erythraeum Mare.] (Quintil. i. 5, 48) and poet (Schol. ad Hor. 
Rfidlae (Rudinus: Bugge), a town of the A.P. 268) : possibly the lyric poet mentioned by 
Sallentines or Messapians in Calabria, the Ovid (Pont. iv. 16, 28). 
southernmost part of Apulia, a little W. of Lu- Rfirus, Curtins. [Curttub.] 

piae (Strab. p.281 ; Ptol. iii. 1, 76). Strabo Rfifui Ephesius, so called from the place 

stands alone in calling it a Greek city, and it is of his birth, a Greek physician, lived in the 
more likely that it was Messapian. It was after- reign of Trajan (a.d. 98-117), and wrote 
wards a Roman municipium. It had no im- several medical works, some of which are still 
portance except as the birthplace of Ennius, extant. 

who is on that account called a ‘ Calabrian.’ RfLfus, L. Caeclllus, brother of P. Sulla by 
(Hor. Od. iv. 8, 20 ; Ov. A. A. iii. 409 ; Sil. Ital. the same mother, but not by the same father, 
xii. 898.) It is clear, therefore, that Pliny (iii. He was tribune of the plebs, b.c. 68, when he 
102) and Mela (ii. 4, 7) are wrong in reckon- rendered warm support to Cicero, and in parti- 
ing it a town of the Pediculi and outside cular opposed the agrarian law of Rullus. In 
Calabria. his proctorship, 57, he joined moBt of the other 

Rueiium or Revesiio ('P oiertov : S. Paulien ), magistrates in proposing the recall of Cicero 
a town of the Vellavi or Velauni, hence called from banishment. (Cic. pro Sull. 22, 28? Dio 
simply Civitas Vellavorum, in Gallia Aquitanica Cass, xxxvii. 25.) 

(in the modem Vtlay), on the frontiers of Au- RfLfus, M. Caellus, a young Roman noble, 
vergne (Ptol. ii. 7, 20). distinguished as an elegant writer and eloquent 

RUfinus. 1. P. CoraSlIui Ruflnus, was consul speaker, but equally conspicuous for his profli- 
b.C. 290, with M’. Curius Dentatus, and in con- gacy and extravagance. Notwithstanding his 
junction with his colleague brought the Samnite vices he lived on intimate terms with Cicero, 
war to a conclusion, and obtained a triumph in who defended him in b.c. 56 in an oration still 
consequence. He was consul a second time in extant. The accusation was brought against 
277, and carried on the war against the Sam- him by Sempronius Atratinus, at the instigation 
nites and the Greeks in Southern Italy. The of Clodia Quadrantaria, whom he had lately 
chief event in his second consulship was the deserted. Clodia charged him with having 
capture of the important town of Croton. In borrowed money from her in order to murder 
275, Rufinas was expelled from the senate by Dion, the head of the embassy sent by Ptolemy 
the censors C.Fabricius and Q. Aemilius Papus, Auletes to Rome; and with having made an 
on account of his possessing ten pounds of attempt to poison her (Cic. pro Caelio). In 52 
silver plate. The dictator Sulla was descended Caelius was tribune of the plebB, and in 50 
from this Rufinus. His grandson was the first aedile. During the years 51 and 50 he carried 
of the family who assumed the surname of on an active correspondence with Cicero, who 
Sulla. (Liv. Ep. 11, 14 ; Eutrop. ii. 9 ; Veil, was then in Cilicia, and some of the letters 
Pat. ii. 17 ; Plu. Sull. 1 ; Cic. de Or. ii. 66.)— which he wrote to Cicero at that time are pre- 
2. Lioinlus Rufinus, a jurist, who lived under served in the collection of Cicero’s letters (Cic. 
Alexander Severus. There are in the Digest ad Fam. viii. 12, 14). On the breaking out of 
seventeen excerpts from twelve books of Begu- the Civil war in 49 he espoused Caesar's side, 
lae by Rufinus.— 8. The chief minister of state and was rewarded for his services by the 
under Theodosius the Great, was an able, but praetorship, in 48. Being at this time over- 
at the same time a treacherous and dangerous whelmed with debt, he availed himself of 
man. He instigated Theodosius to those cruel Caesar’s absence from Italy to bring forward a 
measures which brought ruin upon Antioch, law for the abolition of debtB. He was, how- 
aj>. 890. After the death of Theodosius in 895, ever, resisted by the other magistrates sad 
Rufinus exercised paramount influence over deprived of his office ; whereupon he went into 
the weak Arcadius; out towards the end of the the S. of Italy to join Milo, whom bo had 
year a conspiracy was formed against him by secretly sent for from Massilia. Milo was killed 
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before Caelius could join him 
o] ; and Caelius himself was put to death 

ily afterwards at Thurii. (Claes. B. O . iii. 

20*22 : Anp. JB. C. ii. 92 ; Dio Oass. xiii. 22.) 
Bans, minucins. [Minucius.] 

Rufus, Xunatius, a friend of Cato the 
younger, about whom he wrote a memoir. In 
58 b.c. he accompanied Cato to Cyprus. (Plut. 
Cat Min. 9 , 80 ; Yal. Max. iv. 8, 2!) 

Bufas, Xusonius. [Musonius.] 

Rflfus, Sextus. [Sextus Bufus. 

Bufas, Valgius. [Valgius.] 

Rftrii, an important people ib Germany, origi- 
nally dwelt on the coast of the Baltic between 
the Viadus {Oder) and the Vistula (Tac. Germ. 
48). After disappearing a long time from his- 
tory, they are found at a later time in Attila’s 
army ; and after Attila’s death they founded a 
new kingdom on the N. bank of the Danube in 
Austria and Hungary, the name of which is 
still preserved in the modern Rugiland. (Prop. 
B . G. ii. 14 ; Sidon. Paneg. ad Avit. 819.) They 
have left traces of their name in the country 
which they originally inhabited in the modem 
Rilaen, Riigenwalde, Rega, Regenwalde. 

Bullus, P. Servlllus, tribune of the plebs 
b.c. 68, proposed an agrarian law, which Cicero 
attacked in three orations which have come 
down to us. It was the most extensive agrarian 
law that had ever been brought forward, in- 
cluding the creation of a board of ten commis- 
sioners to carry it out, each of whom was to 
have military and judicial powers like those of 
a praetor, and powers to raise great sums by 
Bale of lands and of the booty in the hands of 
Pompey; there was moreover a scheme of 
colonisation on a large scale, like that of C. 
Gracchus. The whole measure was an attack 
on the power of the senate, and was instigated 
by Caesar. Cicero's attacks on it had great 
effect, and the bill was so unpopular that it was 
withdrawn by Bullus himself. 

Bunina (from ruma, the breast), the goddess 
who presided over the Buckling of children, one 
of the old Italian deities worshipped in the 
Indigitamenta [Bee p. 448, a]. She had an 
ancient sanctuary on the NW. side of the Pala- 
tine — a shrine with the fig-tree sacred to her 
(Ficus Ruminalis), which a (probably) later 
tradition connected with Romulus : that is to 
say, the Btory of the suckling of Romulus and 
Remus probably grew out of the worship paid 
to Rumina. ( Yarro, R. R. ii. 2, 5, ii. 11, 5 ; Plut. 
Q. R. 57, Rom. 4, 6 ; cf. Varro, L. L. v. 54 ; Liv. 
i. 4 ; Plin. xv. 77 ; Tac. Ann. xiii. 58.) 

P. BupUIus, consul B.c. 182, prosecuted with 
the utmost vehemence all the adherents of Tib. 
Gracohus, who had been slain in the preceding 
year. In his consulship he was sent into Sicily 
against the slaves, and brought the Servile war 
to a close. He remained in the island as pro- 
consul in the following year ; and, with ten 
commissioners appointed by the senate, he 
made various regulations for the government of 
the province, which were known by the name 
of Leges Bupiliae. [Diet, of Ant s. v.] Rupi- 
lius was condemned in the tribunate of C. 
Gracchus, 128, on account of his illegal pnd 
cruel acts in the prosecution of the friendB of 
Tib. Gracchus (Yell. Pat. ii. 7). He was an 
intimate friend of Scipio Africanus the younger, 
who obtained the consulship for him, but who 
failed in gaining the same honour for his brother 
Lucius. He is said to have taken his brother’s 
failure so much to heart as to have died in 
consequence. (Cio. de Amic. 19, 71, Tusc. iv. 
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Ru selpo (RousMoTf), a tojjm of the Tecto- 
sages in the SE. part of Gallia NaxfeanansuK 
at the foot of the Pyrenees, on the river 
Buscino {Tot), and on the road from Spain to 
Narbo. A salt-water lake near it was famed 
for mullets. (Liv. xxi. 24 ; Strab. p. 182 ; Ptol. 
ii. 10, 9.) 

Busellae (Busellanus: near Grosseto , Ru.), 
one of the most ancient cities of Etruria, prob- 
ably one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan 
League, situated on an eminence E. of the lake 
Preuns and on the Via Aurelia. It is first 
mentioned in the time of Tarquinius Prisons. 
(Dionys. iii. 51). It was taken by the Romans 
in b.c. 294, when 2000 of its inhabitants were 
slain, and as many more made prisoners (Liv. 
x. 87). It was subsequently a Roman colony, 
(Plin. iii. 51) and continued in existence tul 
1188, when its inhabitants were removed to 
Grosseto. The walls of Busellae still remain, 
and are among the most ancient in Italy. 
They are formed of enormous masses of traver- 
tine, piled up without regard to form, with 
small stones inserted in the interstices. The 
masses vary from six to eight feet in length, 
and from four to eight in height. The area 
enclosed by the walls forms an irregular quad- 
rangle, between 10,000 and 11,000 feet, or about 
two miles in circuit. 

Rusio&da (BE. of Storah , Ru.), a seaport 
and Roman colony in Numidia, used especially 
as the port of Cirta (Plin. v. 22; Plot. iv. 
8 , 8 ). 

Rusplnum, a town of Africa Propria (Byza- 
oium), two miles from the sea, between Leptis 
Parva and Hadrumetum (Strab. p. 881 ; Plin. 

v. 25 ; Bell. Afr. 6). 

Russadir (Ras-ud-Dir, or G. di Tree Forcas : 
Rus in ancient Punic, and Ras in Arabic, alike 
mean cape ), a promontory of Mauretania 
Tingitana, m N. Africa, on the coast of the 
Metagonitae. BE. of it was a city of the same 
name (prob. Melillah). (Plin. v. 9 ; Ptol. iv. 1, 
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Bastions, Pablos, a Roman historian, in the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, and a friend of 
Seneca (Tac. Agr. 10, Arm. xiii. 20, xiv. 2). 

Bastions. 1. L. JfLuIas ArulSnus, more 
usually called Arulenus Rusticus, but some- 
times Junius Rusticus. He was a friend and 
pupil of Paetus Thbasea, and an ardent 
admirer of the Stoic philosophy. He was put 
to death by Domitian, because he had written 
a panegyric upon Thrasea. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 
25, Hist iii. 90, Agr. 2 ; Dio Cass, lxvii. 18 ; 
Plin. Ep. i. 5, iii. 11 ; Suet. Dom. 10.) — 8. Q 
Junius, probably a grandson of the above, a 
Stoic philosopher, and one of the teachers of 
M. Aurelius, who had a great regard for him, 
and raised him to the consulship (Dio CasB. 
lxxi. 85 ; Capitol. M. Ant. Phil. 2, 6 ; C. I. L. 

vi. 868). 

Rusacnrrum {Coleah, opposite Algier), a 
considerable seaport in the E. part of Mau- 
retania Caesariensis, constituted a Roman 
colony under Claudius (Ptol. iv. 2, 2; Plin. 
v. 20). 

RutAni, a people in Gallia Aquitanioa on the 
frontiers of Gallia Narbonensis in the modem 
Rovergne. Their chief town was Segodunum, 
afterwards Civitas Rutenorum (Roast). The 
country of the Ruteni contained silver mines, 
and produced excellent flax. (Plin. iv. 109; 
Ptol. ii. 7, 21 ; Strab. p. 191.) 

Rutillufl Luput. [LupusJ 

Rutillus Xapiatifaus, Claudius, a Roman 
poet, and a native of Gaul, lived at th$ 
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beginning of the fifth century of the Christian 
era. He resided at Rome a considerable time, 
where he attained the dignity of praefectus 
nrbi, about a.d. 418 or 414 (Cod. Theod . vi. 26, 
8). He afterwards returned to his native 
country, and has described his return to G-aul 
in an elegiac poem, which bears the title of 
Itinerarium , or De Reditu . Of this poem the 
first book, consisting of 644 lines, and a small 
portion of the second, have come down to us. 
It is superior both in poetical colouring and 
purity of language to most of the productions of 
the age ; and the passage in which he celebrates 
the praises of Rome is not unworthy of the pen 
of Claudian. Its versification is admirable. 
Rutilius was a heathen, and attacks the Jews 
and monks with no small severity.— Editions 
by L. Mtiller, 1670, and in Po8t. Lot. Min . by 
A. W. Zumpt, Berlin, 1840. 

P. Rutilmi Rufus, a Roman statesman and 
orator. He was military tribune under Scipio 
in the Numantine war, praetor b.c. Ill, consul 
105, and legatus in 95, under Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, proconsul of Asia. While acting in 
this capacity he displayed so much honesty and 
firmness in repressing the extortions of the 
publicani, that he became on object of fear and 
hatred to the whole body. Accordingly, on his 
return to Rqpie, he was impeached of malver- 
sation [de repetundis), found guilty, and com- 
pelled to withdraw into banishment, 92. (Cic. 
Brut . 22, 85; 80, 118; pro Balb. 11, 28; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 48.) He retired first to Mytilene, and 
from thence to Smyrna, where he fixed his 
abode, and passed the remainder of his days in 
tranquillity, having refused to return to Rome, 
although recalled by Bulla. Besides his ora- 
tions, Rutilius wrote an autobiography, and a 
History of Rome in Greek, which contained an 
account of the Numantine war, but we know 
not what period it embraced. (Charis. i. 120, 
125 ; *Isid. Or. xxii. 11 ; Liv. xxxix. 62 ; Gell. 
vi. 14.) 

Rutilus, C. Marclus, was consul b.c. 857, 
when he took the town of Privernum. In 856 
he was appointed dictator, being the first time 
that a plebeian had attained this dignity. In 
his dictatorship he defeated the Etruscans with 
great slaughter. In 852 he was consul a 
second time ; and in 851, he was the first ple- 
beian censor. He waB consul for the third time 
in 844, for the fourth time in 842. (Liv. vii. 
16, 21, 88.) The son of this Rutilus took the 
Bumame of Censorinus, which fci the next 
generation entirely supplanted that of Rutilus, 
and became the name of the family. [Censo- 
SINUS.l 

Rutuba [Roya), a river which rises in the 
Col di Tenda and flows into the sea at Albium 
Intemelium (Ventimiglia), on the coast of 
Liguria (Luc. ii. 422 ; Plin. iii. 48). 

Rutfili, an ancient people in Italy, inhabit- 
ing a narrow slip of country on the coast of 
Latium a little to the S. of the Tiber. Their 
chief town was Ardea, which was the residence 
of Turaus. They were subdued at an early 
period by the Romans, and disappear from 
history (uionys. v. 61; Liv. i. 56; Turnus). 

Rfitfipae or Rfitfiplae (Richborough), a port 
town of the Cantii in the BE. of Britain, from 
which the passage was commonly made to the 
harbour of Gessoriacum in Gaul (Lucan, vi. 
87 ; Ptol. ii. 8, 27 ; Amm. Marc. xx. 1, xxvii. 8). 
Rxcellent oysters were obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place ( Rutupino edita fundo 
oatrea, Juv. iv. 141). There are still several 
Roman remains at Richborough « 


8&ba. [Sabaei.] 

Sabfccon (2o£ xk&v » Shabaka or Shabatak), 
according to HerodotUB (ii. 187-140), a king of 
Ethiopia who invaded Egypt in the reign of 
the blind king Any sis, whom he dethroned and 
drove into the marshes. The Ethiopian con- 
queror then reigned over Egypt for fifty years, 
but at length quitted the country in conse- 
quence of a dream ; whereupon Anysis regained 
nis kingdom. In Manetho’s account there 
were three Ethiopian kings who reigned over 
Egypt, named Sabacon, Sebichus , and Tara- 
cu8 , whose collective reigns amount to forty or 
fifty years, and who form the twenty-fifth 
dynasty of that writer. The Ethiopian dynasty 
was the twenty-fifth, which displaced and put to 
death Bakenraf (Booohoris), having invaded and 
occupied Egypt from Napata in Ethiopia 
about 788 b.c. The invasion was led by the 
priest-king Piankhi, who overthrew the various 
petty princes who ruled in different parts of 
Egypt. The other kingB of the dynasty were 
Snabaka (Sabacon) about 700 b.c., Shabataka, 
and Taharaqa ( = Tirhakah), who reigned at 
Thebes b.c. 698-666 and fought against the in- 
vading Assyrian kings Sennacherib, Esarhaddon 
and Assurbanipal. 

S&baei or Sabae (Saficuoi, 2ctj3cu : O. T. She- 
baiim), one of the chief peoples of Arabia, 
dwelt in the SW. corner of the peninsula, in 
the most beautiful part of Arabia Felix, the N. 
and centre of the province of Ef^Yemen. The 
Sabeans of El- Yemen were oelebrated for their 
wealth and luxury. (Ptol. vi. 7, 28 ; Catull. xi. 
5 ; Propert. ii. 10, 16 ; Verg. Georg, i. 57, Aen. 
i. 416 ; Hor. Od. i. 29, 2, ii. 12, 24.) Their 
country produced all the most precious spices 
and perfumes of Arabia, and they carried on on 
extensive trade with the East. Their capital 
was at Saba, where we ore told that their king 
waB kept a close prisoner in his palace. (Dio 
Cass. hii. 29 ; Strab. p. 771.) The Homeritae 
were subsequently the dominant tribe in their 
district. [Arabia, p. 96, a ; Homeritae.) 

Sab&te ( Trevignano ), a town of Etruria, on 
the road from Cosa to Rome, and on the NW. 
corner of a lake which was named after it 
L&ous Sabatinus [Lago di Bracciano). (Strab. 
p. 226 ; Liv. vi. 4.) 

Sabatlni, a people in Campania, who derived 
their name from tne river Sabatus (Sabbato), a 
tributary of the Calor, which flows into the 
Vulturous (Liv. xxvi. 88). 

Babaria or Bavaria (Stein, on the Anger) a 
town in the N. of Upper Pannonia, which in 
the time of Augustus and TiberiuB, like 
Carnuntum, belonged to Noricum. Claudius 
made it a colony (Plin. iii. 146 ; Ptol. ii. 15, 4). 
Sept. Severus was proclaimed emperor here 
(Aurel. Viet. Ep. 19). 

Sabazius Cg afid(tos) a Thracian and Phry- 
gian deity, identified sometimes with Zeus but 
usually with Dionysus [pp. 298, b, 295, a], and 
worshipped in connexion with Rhea-Cvbele. 
The snake was sacred to him (Theophrast. 
Char. 28), either because it was taken as a 
symbol of the earth and its reproduction of 
fruits, or in allusion to the story of Dionysus 
Zapeus^p. 296, a]. 

S&blna, tie wife 'of the emperor Hadrian, 
was the grand-niece of Trajan, being the 
daughter of Matidia, who was the daughter of 
Marciana, the sister of Trajan. Sabina was 
married to Hadrian about a j>. 100, through the 
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distress they vowed a Ver Sacrum , or Sacred 
Spring, and all the children bom in that 
spring were regarded as sacred to the god, and 
were compelled at the end of twenty years, to 
leave their native country and seek a new home 
in foreign lands. [Diet, of Ant . art Ver 
Sacrum ] The Sabines were distinguished by 
their hardy and frugal manner of life (Liv, 1 . 
18; Cic. Vatin. 16, 87; Hor. Od. iii. 6, 88, 
Epod. 2, 41; Juv. iii. 169), and their piety, 
which in their use of incantations took the form 
of extreme superstition (Hor. Epod. 17, 28, 
Sat. i. 9, 29). [For the union of the Sabines and 
Latins see Roma.] The Sabini proper were 
subdued by M\ Curius Dentatus, b.c. 290 (Liv. 
Ep. 11 ; Flor. i. 15), and in 268 received the 
Roman franchise, after which date they 
reckoned as part of the Roman state with full 
citizenship (Veil. Pat. i. 14). 

Sabinus. 1. A contemporary poet and a 
, , t friend of Ovid. Ovid informs us that Sabinus 

lodged mistress of Nero, over whom she i had written answers to six of the Epiatolae 
exercised absolute sway. Anxious to become j Heroidum of Ovid (Ov. Am. ii. 18, 27, Pont. 
the wife of the emperor, she persuaded Nero I iv. 16, 18.) Three answers enumerated by Ovid 
first to murder his mother, Agrippina (59), who in this passage are printed in many edition! of 
was opposed to such a disgraceful union, and the poet’s works as the genuine poems of 
next to divorce and shortly afterwards put to Sabinus, but they were written by a modem 
death his innocent and virtuous wife, Octavia scholar, Angelus Sabinus, about the year 1467. 
(62). Immediately after the divorce of Octavia, — 2. M. Caelius, a Roman jurist, 1 ■who succeeded 
Poppaea became the wife of Nero. In the Cassius Longinus, was consul a.d. 69. He was 
following year she gave birth to a daughter at I not the Sabinus from whom the Sabiniani took 
Antium ; but the infant died at the age of four : their name [see below, No. 7]. He wrote a 
months. In 65 Poppaea was pregnant again, | work, Ad Edictum Aedilium Curulium. 
but was killed by a kick from her brutal There are no extracts from Caelius in the 
husband in a fit of passion. She was enrolled i Digest, but he is often cited, sometimes as 
among the gods, ana a magnificent temple was j Caelius Sabinus, sometimes by the name of 
dedicated to her by Nero. Poppaea was in- j Sabinus only (Gell. iv. 2, vi. 4).— S. C. C&lvislus, 


influence of Plotina, the wife of Trajan. The 
marriage did not pro ir e a happy one. Sabina 
at length put an end to her life: for no 
credence need be attached to the report that 
she had been poisoned by her husband. She 
was alive in 186, and probably did not die till 
188, a few months before Hadrian. She was 
enrolled among the gods after her decease. 
(Spart. Hadr. 1, 2, 11, 28 ; Aurel. Viet. Ep. 14 ; 
Oros. vii. 180 

8&Mna, Poppaea, a woman of surpassing 
beauty, but licentious morals, was the daughter 
of T. Ollius, but assumed the name of her 
maternal grandfather, Poppaeus Sabinus, who 
had been consul in aj>. 9. She was first 
married to Rufius Crispinus, and afterwards to 
Otho, who was one of the boon companions of 
Nero. The latter soon became enamoured of 
her, and in order to get Otho out of the way 
Nero sent him to govern the province of Lusi- 
tania (58). Poppaea now became the acknow- 


ordinately fond of luxury and pomp, and took 
immense pains to preserve the beauty of her 
person. Thus we are told that all her muleB 
were shod with gold, and that 500 asses were 
daily milked to supply her with a bath. (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 45, xiv. 1, 60, xv. 28, xvi. 6, 21 ; Suet. 
Ner. 85 ; Dio Cass. lxi. 11, lxii. 27, lxiii. 26.) 

S&bini, one of the most ancient and powerful 
of the peoples of central Italy, for whom the 
ancients found an eponymous hero in Sabinus, 
a son of the native god Sancus. The word 
Sabellua is an adjective applied to the Samnites 
and also used as an equivalent for the adjectival 
Sabinus. (Liv. viii. 1; Verg. Oeorg. ii. 167, 
Aen. vii. 665 ; Hor. Od. iii. 6, 87.) The Sabini, 
or Sabellian race, though having a common 
parentage with the Oscans and Latins, were 
more closely connected with the Umbrians, 
from whom they branched off at a later period 
[see p. 458, a]. Eventually the Umbrian branch 
of the Umbro- Sabellian stock settled on the 
East of the Apennines in the district thence- 
forth called Umbria ; the Sabellian branch mi- 
grated further southward and was again sub- 
divided; the Sabini proper retaining the 
country between the Nar, the Anio and the 
Tiber, between Latium, Etruria, Umbria and 
Picenum. This district was mountainous, and 
better adapted for pasturage than com. The 
chief towns were Araitemum (according to Cato, 
ap. Dionys. i. 14, ii. 49, the oldest town of the 
Sabines), Reate, Nursia, Cutiliae, Cures, Ere- 
trum and Nomentum. From this district at 
various times other migratory bands went forth, 
who are described in separate articles : the j 
Vestini, Marsi, Marrucini, Paeligni, Frentani, I 
Hirpini, Pioentes, and (most important and 


one of Caesar’s legates. in the Civil war, B.c. 48 
(Caes. B. C. iii. 841. In 45 he received the 
province of Africa from Caesar. Having been 
elected praetor in 44, he obtained from Antony 
the province of Africa again ; but he did not 
return to Africa, as the senate, after the depar- 
ture of Antony for Mutina, conferred the pro- 
vince upon Q. Comificius. Sabinus was consul 
39, and in the following year commanded the fleet 
of Octavian in the war with Sex. Pompeius. He 
was superseded by Agrippa in the command of 
the fleet. He is mentioned at a later time as 
one of the friends of Octavian. (Dio Cass, 
xlviii. 84, 46 ; App. B. C. v. 81, 96, 182.)— 4. T. 
Fl&vlus, father of the emperor Vespasian, was 
one of the farmers of the taxes in Asia, and 
afterwards carried on business as a money- 
lender among the Helvetians (Suet. Vesp. 1).— 
5. Fl&vXus, elder son of the preceding, and 
brother of the emperor Vespasian. He governed 
Moesia for seven years during the reign of 
Claudius, and held the important office of prae- 
fectus urbi during the last eleven years of 
Nero’s reign. He was removed from this office 
by Galba, but was replaced in it on the acces- 
sion of Otho, who was anxious to conciliate 
Vespasian, who commanded the Roman legions 
in the East. He continued to retain the dig- 
nity under Vitellius, but when Vespasian was 
proclaimed imperator by the legions in the East, 
and Antonius Primus and his other generals in 
the West, after the defeat of the troops of 
Vitellius, were marching upon Rome, Vitellius, 
despairing of success, offered to surrender the 
empire, and to place the supreme power in the 
hands of Sabinus till the arrival of VeBpasian 
The German soldiers of Vitellius, however, 
refused submission to this arrangement, and 
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where he was attacked by the Vitellian troops. 
In the assault the Capitol was burnt to the 
ground, Sabinus was taken prisoner, and put to 
death by the soldiers in the presence of Vitellius, 
who endeavoured in vain to save his life. Sa- 
binus was a man of distinguished reputation, 
and of unspotted character. He left two sons, 
Flavius Sabinus, and Flavius Clemens. (Tac. 
Hist . i. 46, ii. 65, iii. 64-74, iv. 47 ; Dio Cass. lv. 
17; Suet. Vesp. 1, Vitell. 15.) — 6. Flavius, 
son of the preceding, married Julia, the daugh- 
ter of his cousin Titus. He was consul 82, with 
his cousin Domitian, but was afterwards slain 
by the latter. (Dio Cass. lxv. 17 ; Suet. Dom. 

10. )— 7. Masurfus, a hearer of Ateius Capito, 
was a distinguished jurist in the time of Ti- 
berius (Gell. iv. 1, v. 6; Macrob. iii. 6, 11). 
This is the Sabinus from whom the school of 
the Sabiniani took its name. [Capito.] There 
is no direct excerpt from Sabinus in the Digest, 
but he is often cited by other jurists, who com- 
mented upon his Libri tres J uris Givilia. It 
is conjectured that Persius means to refer to 
this work (Sat. v. 90), when he Bays, ‘ Excepto 
si quid Masuri rubrica vetavit.’ Masurius also 
wrote numerous other works, which are cited by 
name in the Digest. — 8. Hymphldlus. [Nym- 
phidiu s.J— 9 . Poppaeus, consul a.d. 9, was 
appointed in the lifetime of Augustus governor 
of Moesia, and was not only confirmed in this 
government by Tiberius, but received from the 
latter the provinces of Achaia and Macedonia 
in addition. He continued to hold these pro- 
vinces till his death, in 85, having ruled over 
Moesia for twenty-four years. He waB the 
maternal grandfather of Poppaea Sabina, the 
mistress, and afterwards the wife, of Nero. 
(Suet. Veap. 2; Tac. Ann. i. 80, iv. 46, xiii. 45.) 
— 10. T. SiciniuB, consul b.c. 487, fought 
successfully against the Yolsci. (Liv. ii. 40; 
Dionys. viii. 64, 67.) — 11. Titius, a Roman 
knight, friend of Germanicus, executed through 
the influence of Sejanus (Tac. Ann. iv. 18, 68, 
70, vi. 4 ; Dio Cass, lviii. 1).— 12. Q. Titurlus, 
one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul, who perished 
along with L. Aurunculeius Cotta in the attack 
made upon them by Ambiorix in b.c. 54 (Caes. 
B. G. ii. 5, iii. 17, v. 24 ; Suet. Jul. 26). 

Sabis (Sambre). 1. A broad and deep river 
in Gallica Belgica and in the territory of the 
Ambiani, falling into the river Mosa (Caes. B. G. 

11. 16).— 2. A small river on the coast of Car- 
mania (Mel. iii. 8).— 8. See Sapis. 

Babrata. [Abrotonum.] 

Sabrina, also called Sabri&na (Severn), a 
river in the W. of Britain, which flowed by 
Venta Silurum into the ocean (Ptol. ii. 8; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 81). 

Sae&das (2a*4$as), of Argos, an eminent 
Greek musician, was one of the masters who 
established at Sparta the second great school 
of music, of which Thaletas was the founder, as 
Terpander had been of the first. He gained 
the prize for flute-playing at the first of the 
musical contests which the Amphictyons es- 
tablished in connexion with the Pythian games 
(b.c. 690), and also at the next two festivals in 
succession (686, 682). Sacadas was a composer 
of elegies, as well as a musician (Plut. de Mas. 
8-12, pp. 1184,1186). 

Bfteae (Xdicai), one of the most numerous and 
most powerful of the Scythian nomad tribes, 
had their abodes E. and NE. of the Massagetae, 
as far as Serica, in the steppes of Central Asia, 
which are now peopled by the Kirghiz Khasaks , 
in whose name that of their ancestors is traced 
by some geographers. They were very warlike, 


I and exoelled especially as cavalry, and as 
I archers both on horse and foot. Their women 
shared in their military spirit ; and, if we are 
to believe Aelian, they had the custom of 
settling before marriage whether the man or 
woman should rule the house, by the result of 
a combat between them. In early times they 
extended their predatory inoursions as far w. 
as Armenia and Cappadocia. They were made 
tributary to the Persian empire, to the army 
of which they furnished a large force of cavalry 
and archers, who were among the best troops 
that the king of Persia had. (Hdt. iv. 6, v. 118, 
vii. 64 ; Xen. Cyr. v. 8, 82 ; Strab. p. 611 ; Arr. 
An. iii. 8, 11.) It should be remembered that 
the name of the Sacae is often used loosely for 
other Scythian tribes, and sometimes for the 
Scythians in general. 

B&C&s6n5 (XctKcurriirti), a fertile district of Ar- 
menia Major, on the river Cyrus and the con- 
fines of Albania, so called from its having been 
at one period conquered by the Sacae [Strab. 
pp. 78, 609, 511, 529). 

SacastSnt (^ajcatrrrjui,), a district of Drangi- 
ana, apparently, at one time occupied by the 
Sacae (Arr. Peripl. Mar. Eryth. 88). It is 
conjectured that the name Seistan is formed 
from Sacastene. 

S&cer Xoni, an isolated hill in the country 
of the Sabines, on the right bank of the Anio 
and W. of the Via Nomen tana, three miles 
from Rome, to which the plebeians repaired in 
their secessions (Liv. ii. 82; Dionys. vi. 45). 
The hill is not called by any special name at 
the present day, but there is upon its summit 
the Torre di Specchio. 

Saclli, with the surname Martialium, a town 
of the Turduli in Hispania Boetica (Plin. iii. 
11 ). 

Sacra Via. [Roma, p. 805, a.] 

Sacrarla, a town in Umbria on the road be- 
tween Treba and Spoletium, supposed to be 
identical with Clitumni Fanum on the river 
Clitumnus. 

Sacriportus, a small place in Latium, of un- 
certain site, memorable for the victory of Sulla 
over the younger Marius, b.c. 82 (App. B . O. 
i. 87; Veil. Pat. ii. 26; Lucan, ii. 144). 

Sacrum Promontfirlum. 1. ( 0 . St. Vincent ), 
on the W. coast of Spain, said by Strabo to be 
the most westerly point in the whole earth 
(Strab. p. 187). — 2. ( C . Khelidoni ), a pro- 
montory in Lycia, near the confines of Pam- 
phylia, and opposite the Chelidonian islands, 
whence it was also called Prom. Chelidonium 
(Strab. p. 682). 

SadOGUB (SdSoKos), son of Sitalces, king of 
Thrace, was made a citizen of Athens b.c. 481 
(Thuc. ii. 29, 67 ; Sitalces). 

Sadyattes (SaSvdrrrjs), king of Lydia, suc- 
ceeded his father, Ardys, and reigned B.c. 629- 
617 (Hdt. i. 16, 18). He carried on war with 
the Milesians for six years, and at his death 
bequeathed the war to his son and successor, 
Alyattes. [Alyattes.] 

Saeplnum or Seplnum (Sepinas, -atis: Se 
pino), a municipium in Saznmum on the road 
from Allifae to Beneventum (Liv. x. 44 ; Plin. 
iii. 107). 

Saet&bis. 1. (Alcoy ?), a river on the S. 
coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, S. of the Sucro 
(Ptol. ii. 6, 14).— 2. Or Set&bia (Setabitanus: 
Jativa ), an important town of tne Gontestani 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a Roman muni- 
cipium, was situated on a hill S. of the Sucro, 
and was celebrated for its manufacture of linen 
(Strab. p. 160 ; Plin. iii. 25, xix. 9 *, Catuli. 12, 14). 
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0U»lM9ift» (Xor*akmmr6s t or 2*\yti<r<r4s : 
•Aghuuun), a large fortified city of Pisidia, near 
toe Phrygian border, a day's journey 8E. of 
Apasnea Cibotus. It lay, as its large ruins still 
snow, in the form of an amphitheatre on the 
side of a hill, and had a citadel on a rock thirty, 
feet high. It was taken by assault by Alex- 
ander the Great (Arr. An. i. 18). Its inhabi- 
|ants were reckoned the bravest of the Pisidians, 
and seem, from the word Acucetatfiuv on their 
coins, to have claimed a Spartan origin (Strab. 

L 569; Liv. xxxviii. 15; Steph. 8.V.). Among 
> ruins of the city are the remains of a very 
fine temple, of an amphitheatre, and of fifty- 
two other large buildings. 

Sagfinus { Say at '6s), a small river on the coast 
of Carmania (Ptol. vi. 8, 4). 

8&g&ris, a river of Sarmatia Europaea, falling 
into a bay in the NW. of the Euxine, which 
was called after it Sagarieus Sinus, and which 
also reoeived the river Axiaces (Ov. Pont. iv. 
10, 47 ; Plin. iv. 82). The bay appears to be 
that on which Odessa now stands, and the rivers 
the Bol-Koufalnik and the Mal-Kouialrvik. 

Sagartii ( ^arydprioi), according to Herodotus, 
a nomad people of Persia. Afterwards they 
are found, on the authority of Ptolemy, in 
Media and the passes of M. Zagros. (Hdt. i. 125.) 

Sagra, a small river in Magna Graecia on the 
SE. coast of Bruttium, falling into the sea be- 
tween Caulonia and Locri, on the banks of 
which [see p. 258, b] a memorable victory was 
gained by 10,000 Locrians over (as it was said) 
120,000 Crotoniates (Strab. p. 261 ; Cio. N. D. 
iii. 5 ; Just. xx. 8 ; Plin. iii. 95). This victory 
appealed so extraordinary that it gave rise to 
the proverbial expression, * It is truer than what 
happened on the Sagra/ when a person wished 
to make any strong asseveration (Suid. s. v.). 

Sagrus {Sangro), a river of Samnium, which 
rises in the Marsian and Paelignian hills, and 
flows, with a course of about seventy miW, into 
the Adriatic N. of Histonium (Strab. p. 242; 
Ptol. iii. 1, 19). 

SCjguntXa. 1. (Xigonm or Gigonza , NW. of 
Medina Sidonia), a town in the W. part of His- 
pania Bastica, S. of the Baetis (Liv. xxxiv. 12 ; 
Plin. iii. 16).— 2. A town of the Arevaci in His- 

S inia Tarraconensis, SW. of Bilbilis, near the 
ons Solarius (App. B. C. i. 110 ; Plut. Sert. 21). 
Sfcguntum, more rarely Saguntus (Sagunti- 
nus : Murviedro ), a town of the Edetani or Sede- 
tani in Hispania Tarraconensis, S. of the Iberus 
on the river Palantias, about three miles from 
the coast. It is said to have been founded by 
Greeks from Zacynthus, with whom Rutulians 
from Ardea were intermingled, whence it is 
sometimes called Ausonia Saguntus. (Strab. 
p. 159 ; Liv. xxi. 7 ; Sil. Ital. i. 882.) It was 
situated on an eminence in the midst of a 
fertile country, and became a place of great 
commercial importance. Although S. of the 
Iberus, it had formed an alliance with the Ho- 
mans; and its siege by Hannibal, B.c. 219, was 
the immediate cause of the second Punic war. 
The inhabitants defended their city with the 
utmost bravery against Hannibal, who did not 
succeed in taking the place till after a siege of 
nearly eight months (Liv. xxi. 14). The greater 
part of the city was destroyed by Hannibal ; 
nut it was rebuilt by the Homans eight years 
afterwards, and made a colony (Liv. xxviii. 89 ; 
Plin. iii. 20). Saguntum was celebrated for its 
manufacture of beautiful drinking-cups (Mart, 
ir. 46, xiv. 108 ; Plin. xxrv. 160) ; and the figs 
of the surrounding country were much valued 
in antiquity (Plin. xv- 72). The ruins of the 
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ancient town, consisting of a theatre and a 
temple of Bacchus, are extant at Murvtedro, 
which is a corruption of Muri veteres. 

Sals : Sa-eUHaJjar , Hu.), a neat 

city of Egypt, in the Delta, on the E. side of 
the Canopic branch of the Nile in lower Egypt 
(Hdt. ii. 169). It was the capital of the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-sixth dynasties, and under 
the twenty-sixth dynasty (b.c. 666-528) became 
the capital of all Egypt and both the residence 
and the burial-place of the kings of these two 
dynasties. Its accessibility to Greek traders 
increased its wealth, but after the foundation 
of Alexandria all its importance passed to that 
city. It was the chief seat of the worship of 
the Egyptian goddess Nit, who had here a 
splendid temple in the middle of an artificial 
lake, where a great feast of lamps was cele- 
brated yearly by worshippers from all parts of 
Egypt. The city gave its name to the Saites 
Nomos. 

SaXtis (2am r), a surname of Athene, under 
which she had a sanctuary on Mount Pontinns, 
near Lema in Argolis (Paus. ii. 88). The name 
waB traced by the Greeks to the Egyptians, 
among whom Athene was said to have been 
called Sals (cf. Hdt. ii. 175). 

Sala. 1. ( Saale ), a river of Germany, be- 
tween which and the Hhine Drusus died (Strab. 
p. 291 ; Liv. Ep. 140). It was a tributary of 
the Albis {Elbe). — 2. {Saale), also a river of 
Germany, and a tributary of the Moenus {Main), 
which formed the boundary between the Her- 
munduri and Chatti, with great salt springs in 
its neighbourhood, for the possession of which 
these two peoples frequently contended (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 57). — 8. ( Buraraag ), a river in the 
N. part of the W. coast of Mauretania Tingi- 
tana, rises in the Atlas Minor, and falls into the 
Atlantic, N. of a town of the same name (Ptol. 
iv. 1, 2). — 4. A town in Pannonia, on the road 
from Sabaria to Poetovio. — 5. {Sheila), a town 
in the N. part of the W. coast of Mauretania 
Tingitana, S. of the mouth of the river of the 
same name mentioned under No. 8 (Plin. v. 5). 
This town was the furthest place in Mauretania 
towards the S. possessed by the Homans ; for 
although the province nominally extended 
further S., the Homans never fully subdued 
the nomad tribes beyond this point. 

Salacla. [Neptunus.] 

S&l&ela {Aleacer do Sal), a municipium of 
Lusitania, in the territory of the Turdetani, N W. 
of Pax Julia and SW. of Ebora, with the sur- 
name of Urbs Imperatoria, celebrated for its 
woollen manufactures (Strab. p. 144 ; Ptol. ii. 

S&l&mis (2a\auts : 2a\afihnof). 1. {Koluri), 
an island off the W. coast of Attica, from which 
it is separated by a narrow channel. It forms 
the S. boundary of the bay of Eleusis. Its form 
is that of an irregular semicircle towards the 
W., with many Bmall indentations along the 
coast. Its greatest length, from N. to S., is 
about ten miles, and its width, in its broadest 
part, from E. to W., is a little more (Strab. p. 
898). In ancient times it is said to have been 
called Pityussa, from the pines which grew in 
it, and also Sciras and Cyehria, from the names 
of two native heroes (Pans. i. 86, 1).. It is 
farther said to have been called Salamis from 
a daughter of Asopus of this name (Paus. i. 85, 
2). It was colonised at an early time by the 
Aeacidae of Aegina. Telamon, the son of 
Aeacus fled thither after the murder of his 
half-brother Phocus, and became sovereign of 
the island. His son Ajax accompanied the 
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Greeks with twelve Salaminian ships to the 
Trojan war (II. ii. 557). Bal&mis continued an 
independent state till about the beginning oi 
the fortieth Olympiad (b.c. 620), when a dispute 
arose for its possession between the MegananB 
and the Athenians. After a long struggle it. 
fell into the hands of the Megarians, but was 
finally taken possession of by the Athenians 
through a stratagem of Solon [Solon], and be- 
came one of the Attic demi. It continued to 
belong to Athens till the time of Cassander, 
when its inhabitants voluntarily surrendered it 
to the Macedonians, 818 (Diod. xviii. 69 ; Pans, 
i. 85, 2). The Athenians recovered the island 
in 282 through means of Aratus, and punished 
the Salaminians for their desertion to the Mace- 
donians with great severity (Plut. Arat . 84). 
The old city of Salamis stood on the S. side of 
the island, opposite Aegina ; but this was after- 
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galeos. (Hdt viiL 88-90.)— 2. Aoityof Cyprus, 
situated in the middle of the E. coast a little 
N. of the river Pediaeus. It is said to have 
been founded by Teucer. the son of Telamon, 
who gave it the name of nis native island, from 
which he had been banished by hiB father. 
[Teuceb.] Salamis possessed an excellent 
harbour, and was by far the most important 
city in the whole of Cyprus. It became subjeot 
to the Persians with the rest of the island ; hut 
it recovered its independence about 885 under 
Evagoras, who extended his sovereignty over 
the greater part of the island. [Cyprus.] Under 
the Bomans the whole of the E. part of the 
island formed part of the territory of Salamis. 
In the time of Trajan a great part of the town 
was destroyed in an insurrection of the Jews ; 
and under Constantine it suffered still more 
from an earthquake, which buried a large por- 



wards deserted, and a new city of the same 
name built on the E. coast opposite Attica, on 
a small bay now called Ambelakia. Even this 
new city was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. 
At the extremity of the S. promontory forming 
this bay was the small island of Psyt tails 
( Lypsoieutali ), which is about a mile long, and 
from 200 to 800 yards wide (Hdt. viii. 95 ; 
Aesch. Pars. 447).— Salamis is chiefly memor- 
able on account of the neat battle fought off 
its coast, in which the Persian fleet of Xorxes 
was defeated by the Greeks, 480. The battle 
took place in the strait between the E. part of 
the island and the coast of Attica, and the 
Greek fleet was drawn up in the small bay 
in front of the town of Salamis. The battle 
was witnessed from the Attic coast by Xerxes, 
who M erected for himself a lofty throne on 
AM of the projecting declivities of Ml Ac- 


tion of the inhabitants beneath its ruins. It 
was, however, rebuilt by Constantine, who gave 
it the name of Constantia, and made it the 
capital of the island (Hierocl. p. 706). A 
systematic exploration of the site of Salamis 
was begun by Mr. Tubbs under direction of the 
British School of Athens in 1890, when the 
plan of the Agora and its colonnades, the 
Temenus of Zeus, and other buildings were 
discovered, besides valuable finds of pottery 
and some of sculpture. It is probable mat the 
complete excavation of the site may produce 
results of great value to archaeology. 

(Salapinus: Script), an ancient town 
in the district Dannie, was situated 8. 
urn on a lake named after it (Strab. 
p. 284). According to the common tradition it 
was founded by Diomedes, though others ascribe 
its foundation to the Rhodian Elpias (Vitrav. 
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h 4, 12 ; Strab. p. 654). It is not mentioned 
till the second Punic war, when it revolted to 
Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, but it sub- 
sequently surrendered to the Homans, and 
delivered to the latter the Carthaginian garrison 
stationed in the town (Liv. xxiv. 20, xxvi. 88). 
The original site of Salapia was at Borne dis- 
tance from the coast; but in consequence of 
the unhealthy exhalationsarising from the lake 
above mentioned, the inhabitants removed to a 
new town on the sea coast, which was built by 
M. Hostilius with the approbation of the Homan 
senate, about b.c. 200 (Yitruv. 1. c.). This new 
town served as the harbour of Arpi. The ruins 
of the ancient town still exist at some distance 
from the coast at the village of Salpi. 

B&l&plna Pains (Lago di Salpi ), a lake of 
Apulia, between the mouths of the Cerbalus 
and Aufidus, which derived its name from the 
town of Salapia situated upon it, and which 
M. Hostilius connected with the Adriatic by 
means of a canal (Strab. p. 284; Lucan, v. 877). 

B&l&rla, a town of the Bastetani in Hispania 
Tarraoonensis and a Homan colony. 

S&l&rla Via. [Roma, p. 818.] 

B&lassi, a brave and warlike people in Gallia 
Transpadana, in the valley of the Duria ( Val 
d' Aosta) at the foot of the Graian and Pennine 
Alps, whom some regarded as a branch of the 
Salves or Salluvii in Gaul. The approaches to 
the Alpine passes of the Great and Little St. 
Bernard lay through their territory, which was 
itself rendered difficult of access from the plain 
of the Po by the narrowness of the remarkable 
gorge (at the modem Fort de Bard) which 
forms the only entrance to the valley. (Liv. xxi. 
89 ; cf. Alpes, p. 56, a.) The Salassi defended 
their territory with such obstinacy and courage 
that it was long before the Romans were able 
to subdue them. At length in the reign of 
Augustus the country was permanently occu- 
pied by Terentius Varro with a powerful Homan 
force; the greater part of the SolaBsi were 
destroyed in battle, and the rest, amounting to 
86,000, were sold as slaves. Their chief town 
was Augusta Praetoria {Aosta), which Augustus 
colonised with soldiers of the Praetorian co- 
horts. (Dio Cass. liii. 25 ; Strab. p. 205 ; Liv. 
Ep. 185.) 

Saldae (SiAfiat : Bougie ), a large seaport town 
of N. Africa, originally the E. frontier town of 
the kingdom of Mauretania, afterwards in 
Mauretania Caesariensis, and, after the division 
of that province, the W. frontier town of 
Mauretania Sitifensis. Augustus made it a 
colony. (Strab. p. 831; Ptol. iv. 2, 9; Plin. 
v. 21.) 

Saldftba. 1. {Rio Verde), a river in the terri- 
tory of the Turduli in Hispania Baetica, at the 
mouth of whioh was situated a town of the 
some name (Ptol. ii. 4, 11). — 2. See Caesar- 
augubta. 

8al5 (XiKri), a town on the coast of Thrace, a 
little W. of the mouth of the Hebrus (Hdt. vii. 
59). 

BalebtfO, a place in Etruria between Cosa and 
Populonium. 

Saleius Basins. [Bassus.] 

SUentini or Ballentini, a people in the S. 


tory Iapygium, which is hence called Balentl- 
nnm or Balentina (Strab. p. 282). They laid 
claim to a Greek origin and pretended to have 
come from Crete into Italy under the guidance 
of Idomeneus (Strab. Z. o.; Verg. Aen. iii 400.) 
They were subdued by the Romans at the con- 
clusion of their war with Pyrrhus, and having 


revolted in the seoond Punic war were again 
easily reduced to subjection (Liv. Ep, 15; 
Flor. i 20 ; Zonar. viii. 7). 

S&lerntun (Salemitanus : Salerno), an an- 
cient town in Campania, at the innermost comer 
of the Sinus Paestanns, was situated on a height 
not far from the coast, and possessed a harbour 
at the foot of the hill (Liv. xxxii. 29 ; Strab. p. 
251 ; Hor. Ep, i. 15, 1). It was made a Homan 
colony at the same time as Puteoli, b.c. 194 ; 
but it attained its greatest prosperity in the 
middle ages, after it had been fortified by the 
Lombards (Paul. Hist . Lang. ii. 17). 

Balices (Ad), a town in Moesia, not far from 
the moutn of the Danube, sixty-two Homan 
miles from Tomi (Amm. Marc. xxxi. 7). 

Balganeus or Balganea {3,dkyavtvs : 2a\yd- 
vios, ZaKycutelrris), a small town of Boeotia on 
the Euripus (the N. entrance of which it com- 
manded), and on the road from Anthedon to 
Chalcis. (Strab. p. 403 ; Liv. xxxv. 87, 51.) 

Ballnae, salt-works, the name of several 
towns which possessed salt-works in their 
vicinity. 1. A town in Britain, probably on the 
E. coast, in the S. part of Lincolnshire (Ptol. 
iii. 8, 7). — 2. A town of the Suetrii in the Mari- 
time Alps in Gallia Narbonensis, E. of Reii 
(Ptol. iii. 1, 42). 

S&lin&tor, Livius. 1. M., consul b.c. 219, 
with L. Aemilius Paulus, carried on war along 
with his colleague against the Illyrians. On 
their return to Rome, both consuls were brought 
to trial on the charge of having unfairly 
divided the booty among the soldiers. Paulus 
escaped with difficulty, but Livius was con- 
demned. The sentence seems to have been an 
unjust one, and Livius took his disgrace so 
much to heart that he left the city and retired 
to his estate in the country, where he lived 
some years without taking any part in public 
affairs. (Ptol. iii. 19 ; Zonar. viii. 20 ; App. 
H lyr. 8; Liv. xxii. 85.) In 210 the consuls 
compelled him to return to the city, and in 207 
he was elected consul a second time with 
C. Claudius Nero. He shared with his col- 
league in the glory of defeating Hasdrubal on 
the Metaurus. [For details, see Nero, Clau- 
dius, No. 2.] Next year (206) Livius was sta- 
tioned in Etruria, as proconsul, with an army, 
and his imperium was prolonged for two suc- 
cessive years. In 204 he was censor with his 
former colleague in the consulship, Claudius 
Nero. The two censors had long been ene- 
mies, and their long-smothered resentment 
now burst forth, and occasioned no small scan- 
dal in the state. Livius, in his censorship 
imposed a tax upon salt, in consequence of 
wliich he received the surname of Salinator , 
which seems to have been given him in derision, 
but which became, notwithstanding, hereditary 
in his family. (Liv. xxix. 87 ; Val. Max. ii. 9, 6, 
vii. 2, 6.)— 4L C., curule aedile 208, and praetor 
202, in which year he obtained Bruttii as his 
province. In 198 he fought under the consul 
against the Boii, and in the same year was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the consulship. (Liv. 
xxix. 88, xxxv. 5, 10.) — 8. C., praetor 191, when 
he had the command of the fleet in the war 
against Antiochus. He was consul 188, and 
obtained Gaul as his province. (Liv. xxxvi. 42, 
xxx vii. 9-25: App. Syr. 22.) 

Ballentini. [Salentinl] 

Ballustlus or Salnstius (laAorfcrno*), prae- 
fectus praetorio under the emperor Julian. 
He was probably the author of a treatise JJspl 
deebv koI k6(Tuov, which is still extant, of the 
sohool of the Neo-Platonists. Edited by Orelliu* 
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0. Ballmstfos Crispin, or Solus tins. 1. The 
Homan historian, belonged to a plebeian family, 
and was bom b.c. 86, at Amitemum, in the 
eonntzr of the SabineB. He was quaestor about 
69, ana tribune of the plebs in 62, the year in 
which Clodius was killed by Milo. In hiB tri- 
bunate he joined the popular party, and took an 
active part in opposing Milo. It Is said that he 
had been caught by Milo in the act of adultery 
with his wife, Fausta, the daughter of the dic- 
tator Sulla; that he had received a sound 
whipping from the husband ; and that he had 
been only let off on payment of a sum of money 
(Gell. xvii. 18). In 60 Sallust was expelled 
from the senate by the censors, probably be- 
cause he belonged to Caesar's party, though 
some give as the ground of his ejection from the 
senate the act of adultery already mentioned 
(Dio Cass. xl. 68). In the Civil war he followed 
Caesar’s fortune. In 47 we find him praetor 
elect, by obtaining which dignity he was restored 
to his rank. He nearly lost his life in a mutiny 
of some of Caesar’s troops in Campania, who 
had been led thither to pass over into Africa 
(App. B. C. ii. 92). He accompanied Caesar in 
his African war, 46, and was left by CaeBar as 
the governor of Numidia, in which capacity he 
is charged with having oppressed the people, 
and enriched himself by unjust means (Bell. 
Afr. 8, 84 ; Dio Cass, xliii. 9). He was accused 
of maladministration before Caesar, but it does 
not appear that he was brought to trial ( [Cic.] 
Invect. in Sallust. 19). The charge is some- 
what confirmed by the fact of his becoming 
immensely rich, as was shown by the expensive 
gardens which he formed ( horti Sallustiani) 
on the Quirinalis (of. Hor. Od. ii. 2 ; Tac. Ann. 
iii. 80). He retired into privacy after he re- 
turned from Africa, and he passed quietly 
through the troublesome period after Caesar’s 
death (Sail. Cat. 4). He died 84, about four 
years before the battle of Actium. The story 
of his marrying Cicero’s wife, Terentia, ought 
to be rejected. [Terentia.] It was probably 
not till alter his return from Africa that Sallust 
wrote his historical works. (1) The Catilina , 
or Bellum Catilinarium , is a history of the 
conspiracy of Catiline during the consulship of 
Cicero, 68. The introduction to this history is 
a somewhat overstrained effort to introduce 
philosophy and morals, but the writing is not 
without vigour, and there is no reason to regard 
the remarks as insincere. The history, though 
not clear in its ohronology, is valuable. Sallust 
was a living spectator of the events which he 
describes, and considering that he was not a 
friend of Cicero, and was a partisan of Caesar, 
he wrote with fairness. The speeches which 
he has inserted in his history are certainly his 
own composition. [As regards his representa- 
tion of Caesar’s action, see p. 181, b.] Editions 
by Cook, 1884 ; Turner, 1887 ; Eussner, Leins. 
1887. (2) The Jugurtha , or Bellum Jugurthi- 
num , contains the history of the war of the 
Homans against Jugurtha, king of Numidia, 
which began 111, and continued until 106. It 
is likely enough that Sallust was led to write 
this work from having resided in Africa, and 
that he collected some materials there. He 
cites the Punic Books of King Hiempsal as 
authority for his general geographical descrip- 
tion (Jug. o. 17). The Jugurtkine War has a 
philosophical Introduction of the same stamp 
as that to the Catilina. As a history of the 
oampaigiK the Jugurtkine War is not very 
tr us t w or t hy : there is a total neglect of geo- 
graphical precision, and apparently not a very 
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strict regard to ohronology. Editions by Her- 
zog, Leips. 1840 ; Sohmalz, Gotha, 1886 ; Brook, 
Lend. 1886. (8) His greatest work, which has 
perished almost entirely, was the Histories , in 
five books, whioh were dedicated to LucuUus, a 
son of L. Licinius Lucullus. The work com- 

S rised the period from the consulship of M. 

emilius Lepidus and Q. Lutatius Catulus, 78, 
the year of Sulla’s death, to the consulship of 
L. Vulcatius Tullus and M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
66, the year in which Cicero was praetor. This 
work was intended as a continuation of Sis- 
enna's History; the history of Sulla was omitted 
(Jug. 95). The few remaining fragments com- 
prise four speeches and two letters. These frag- 
ments are inoluded in Jordan’s edition of 
Sallust, 1887. (4) Duae Epistolae de Be Pub - 
lica ordinanda , which appear to be addressed 
to Caesar at the time when he was engaged in 
his Spanish campaign (49) against Petreius and 
Afranius, and the Invectiva (or Declamatio) in 
Ciceronem are attributed to Sallust, but are 
probably works of a rhetorical writer of the 
first century, a.d., as is also the supposed retort 
of Cicero, Invect. in Sallustimn. These are 
also printed in Jordan’s Sallust, Berl. 1887, 
which is the best complete edition. — Some of 
the Homan writers considered that SalluBt 
imitated the style of ThucydideB (Quint, x. 1). 
His language is generally concise and per- 
spicuous : perhaps his love of brevity may have 
caused the ambiguity that iB sometimes found 
in his sentences. He also affected archaic 
words. Though he has considerable merit as a 
writer, his art is always apparent. He had no 
pretensions to great research or precision about 
facts. His reflections have often something of 
the same artificial and constrained character aB 
his expressions; yet several are forcible and 
suggestive, and are familiar aphorisms, e.g. 
‘Idem velle idem nolle, ea demum firma 
amicitia est.’ One may judge that his object 
was to obtain distinction as a writer : that style 
was what he thought of more than matter. He 
has, however, probably the merit of being the 
first Homan who aimed at writing philosophical 
history, and who was successful in depicting 
character. In his view of the times he was a 
pessimist, who painted the vices of the patri- 
cians in the darkest colours, with, perhaps, 
something of bitterness from the retrospect of 
his own life. Caesar and Cato alone are ex- 
cepted from the general reprobation. — 2. The 
grandson of the sister of the historian, was 
adopted by the latter, and inherited his great 
wealth. In imitation of Maecenas, he pre- 
ferred remaining a Homan eques. On the fall 
of Maecenas he became the principal adviser of 
Augustus. He died in a.d. 20, at an advanced 
age. (Tac. Ann. i. 6, ii. 40, iii. 80 ; Sen. de Clem. 
10.) One of Horace’s odes (Od. ii. 2) was 
addressed to him after he was in favour with 
the imperial court: he is satirised for his 
profligacy in Sat. i. 2, 48. 

Salm&cis. [Hermaphroditus.1 
Salmantlca (Salamanca), called Helmantica 
or Hermandioa by Livy, and Elmantiea by 
Polybius, an important town of the Yettones in 
Lusitania, S. of the Durius, on the road from 
Emerita to Caesaraugusta. It was taken by 
Hannibal. A bridge was built here by Trajan, 
of which the piers still exist. (Pol. iii. 14 ; Liv. 
xxi. 6; Ptol. ii. 6, 9.) 

SalmSna or 8alm5nla. 1. (XaKfu&rn, Sal- 
fjtMula), a town of Elis, in the district Pisa- 
tis, on the river Enipeus, said to have been 
founded by Salmoneus (Diod. iv. 68)w— 
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2. (Salme), a branch at the Moselle (Ana. Mot. 

Salmfineus (2ahp»v§4s), son of Aeolas and 
Enarete, and brother of Sisyphus (Applied, i. 
7» 8). He was first married to Alciaice and 
afterwards to Sidero; by the former of whom 
he became the father of Tyro (Od. xi. 285; 
Diod. iv. 68). He originally lived in Thessaly, 
but emigrated to Elis, where he built the town 
of Salmone (Strab. p. 856). His presumption 
and arrogance were so great that he deemed 
himself equal to Zeus, and ordered sacrifices to 
be offered to himself; nay, he even imitated 
the thunder and lightning of Zeus, but the 
father of the gods killed him with his thunder- 
bolt, destroyed his town, and punished him in 
the lower world. This story of impiety is later 
than the Odyssey, where he is called ifibutov. 
(Apollod. i. 0, 7 ; Verg. Aen. vi. 585 ; Claud, in 
Mufin. ii. 614 ; Hyg. Fab. 60, 61.) His daughter 
Tyro bears the patronymic Sabnonis. 

Salmdnlum or B&lmdna ($a\fi6viov, XaA- 
fu&vri : C. Salmon ), the most easterly pro- 
montory of Crete (Strab. pp. 106, 474). 

Salmydessus, called Halmydessui also in 
later times {XaApv1hi<r<r6s, *AA fiutir)o , o , 6s : 2oA- 
HutifoffLos : Midja or Midjeh ), a town of Thrace, 
on the coast of the Euxine, S. of the promon- 
tory Thynias (Ptol. iii. 11, 4). Aeschylus 
wrongly places it in Asia on the Thermodon 
(From. 726). The name was originally applied 
to the whole coast from this promontory to the 
entrance of the Bosporus ; and it was from this 
coast that the Black Sea obtained the name of 
Pontus Axenos CAhvos), or inhospitable. The 
coast itself was rendered dangerous by shallows 
and marshes, and the inhabitants were accus- 
tomed to plunder any ships that were driven 
upon them. (Strab. p. 810 ; Xen. An. v. 4, 12 ; 
Hdt. iv/98.) 

S&lo (Xalon), a tributary of the Iberus in 
Celtiberia, which flowed by Bilbilis, the birth- 
place of Martial, who frequently mentions it 
m his poems (Mart. i. 49, x. 20, 108). 

Salodurum (Solothum or Soleure ), a town in 
the E. of Gallia Belgica, on the Arurius (Arar), 
and on the road from Aventicum to Vindonissa. 
[Helvetii.1 

S&ldna, BalSnae, or Salon ( Salona) } an im- 
portant town of Illyria and the capital of Dal- 
matia, was situated on a small bay of the sea 
(Lucan, viii. 104). It was strongly fortified by 
the Romans after their conquest of the country, 
and was at a later time made a Roman colony, 
and the seat of a conventus juridicus (App. 
Jllyr. 11 ; Caes. B.C. iii. 9 ; Plin. iii. 141). The 
emperor Diocletian was born at the small village 
Dioclea near Salona [p. 288 J ; and after his abdi- 
cation he retired to the neighbourhood of this 
town, and here Bpont the rest of his days. The 
magnificent remains of his huge palace are still 
to be seen at Spalatro (Palatium), three miles S. 
of Salona, where they form a town in themselves. 

8&15xlXh&, CoraSlia, wife of Gallienus and 
mother of Salonius. She witnessed with her 
own eyes the death of her husband before 
Milan, in a.d. 268. [Gallienus.] 

BUdnlnns, P. Lioinlus Cornelius Vale- 
rift&US, son of Gallienus and Salonina, grandson 
of the emperor Valerian. When his father and 
bis grandfather assumed the title of Augustus, 
ih A.D. 268, the youth received the designation 
of Caesar. Some years afterwards he was left 
in Gaul, and was £ut to death upon the capture 
of Cdonia Agrippina by Postumus in 259, 
being about 17 years old. (TrebelL Poll, 
fcrt. ; Zosim. i. 88.) 
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Salpensa, a Latin colony in Bae tic* between 
Hisnahs (Seville) and Gades (Oddis). The laws 
of Domitian regulating its government and that 
of Malaca were found in 1851 ( C.I.L. 1968), 
and are important for the knowledge of Ronum 
municipal affairs. (Diet, of Ant. art. Lea 
Sabpensana.) 

fialpenum, an ancient city of Etruria, not far 
from Volsinii, possibly where Orvieto now 
stands (Liv. v. 81). 

Balium Flumen, a tributary of the Baetis in 
Hispania Baetica, between Attegua and Attubis 
(Bell. Aft. 7). 

Salvl&nus, an accomplished ecclesiastical 
writer of the fifth century A.D., was bom in the 
vicinity of Treves, and passed the latter part of 
his life as a presbyter of the church at Mar- 
seilles. The following works of SalvianuB are 
still extant: — (1) Adversus Avaritiam Libri 
IV ad Ecclesiam Catholicam , published under 
the name of Timotheus, about aj>. 440. (2) De 
Providentias.de Oubematione Dei et deJusto 
Dei praesentique Judicio Libri VIII, written 
during the inroads by the barbarians upon the 
Roman empire, 451-455. (3) Epietolde IX, 
addressed to friends upon familiar topics. Apart 
from their bearing on theological and eccle- 
siastical questions, these writings are valuable 
for their vivid description of the life and morals 
of the period. — The best editions of these works 
are by Halm, Berl. 1877, and Paully, Vienna, 
1888. 

Q. S&lvidienus Rufus, one of the early 
friends of Octavian (Augustus), whose fleet he 
commanded in the war against Sex. Pompeius, 
b.c. 42. In the Perusinian war (41-40) he took 
an active part as one of Octavian’s legates 
against L. Antonius and Fulvia. He was after- 
wards sent into Gallia NarbonenBis, from 
whence he wrote to M. Antonius, offering to 
induce the troops in his province to desert 
from Octavian. But Antonius, who had just 
been reconciled to Octavian, revealed the 
treachery of Salvidienus. The latter was forth- 
with summoned to Rome on some pretext, and 
on his arrival was accused by Octavian in 
the senate, and condemned to death, 40. *(App. 
B.C. iv. 85, v. 20-85, 66; Dio Cass, xlvili. 18, 
18, 38.) 

Salvlui, the leader of the revolted slaves in 
Sicily, better known by the name of Tryphon, 
which he assumed. [Tryphon.] 

Balvlus Jnli&nus. [Julianus.] 

Salvlus Otho. [Otho.] 

S&lus, an Italian goddess, the personification 
of health, prosperity, and the public welfare. 
She was invoked by all communities for pro- 
sperity and safety in whatever might be their 
undertakings : for instance, by agriculturists 
(Ov. Fast. iii. 882 ; Macrob. i. 16). At Rome 
in especial she was the goddess who gave 
public welfare (Salua Publica or Romano), to 
whom a temple had been vowed in the year 
B.c. 805 by the censor C. Junius Bubulcus 
on the Quirinal hill, whioh was afterwords (in 
501) decorated with paintings by C. Fabius 
Pictor (Liv. ix. 48, x. 1; Val. Max. viii. 14). 
The temple was destroyed by fire in the reign 
of Claudius (Plin. xxxv. 19). She was wor- 
shipped publicly on April 80, in conjunction 
with Pax, Concordia, and Janus. It had been 
customary at Rome every year, about the time 
when the consuls entered upon their office, for 
the augurs and other high priests to observe 
the signs for the purpose of ascertaining the 
fortunes of the republic during the doming 
year; this observation of the sign* wa* CaHad 
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augurium Salutis (Cic. de Leg* ii. 6, 20, Div. 
i. 47. 105 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 98 ; Suet. Aug. 81). 
In the time of Cicero this ceremony had be- 
come neglected ; bnt Augustes restored it, and 
the custom afterwards remained as long as 
paganism was the religion of the state. She 
was also petitioned for particular persons by a 
sort of state prayer, as for Pompey b.c. 49 (Dio 
Cass. xli. 6) ; and this was constantly done for 
the emperor, who represented the state itself, 
so that Salus Augusta = Solus Publics. As 
goddess of health Salus was identified with 
Hygiea, after the Greek influence was felt, and 
was represented with the same attributes [see 
p. 488, al 

Salusuus. [Sallustius.] 

Saljres or SaUuvli, the most powerful and 
most celebrated of all the Ligurian tribes, 
inhabited the S. coast of Gaul from the Rhone 
to the Maritime Alps (Strab. p. 208). They 
were troublesome neighbours to MaBsilia, with 
which city they frequently carried on war. 
They were subdued by the Romans in b.c. 128 
after a long and obstinate struggle, and the 
colony of Aquae Sextioe was founded in their 
territory by the consul Sextius [p. 94, bl. 
Bamaohonltis L&cub. [Semechonitis Lacus.] 
Sam&ra. [Samabobzuva.] 

S&m&rla ( ia/iAptta : Heb. Shomron, Chaldee, 
Shamraln: Ha/iaptvs, ’Xauaptirys, Samarites, 
pi. So/Mtpeir, 2auapf?TcUj Samar! toe), oft. 86- 
D&ste {Stfiaarrti: Sebustieh , Ru.), one of the 
chief cities of Palestine, built by Omri, king of 
Israel on a hill in the midst of a plain sur- 
rounded by mountains, just in the centre of 
Palestine W. of the Jordan. For its history 
before the Roman occupation, see Dictionary of 
the Bible. Pompey assigned the district to 
, the province of Syria, and GabiniuB fortified 
* the city anew. Augustus gave the district to 
Herod, who greatly renovated the city of Sa- 
maria, which he called Sebaste in honour of his 
patron. It had its own administration, under 
control of the Roman authority. As Sebaste it 
received a colony in the reign of Septimius 
Severus. [For the political history see Palaes- 
tina.] 

Samarobrlva, afterwards Ambiftni {Amiens), 
the chief town of the Ambiani in Gallia Bel- 
gica, on the river Samara : whence its name, 
which signifies Samara-Bridge (CaeB. B. O. v. 
24, 46, 58 ; Ptol. ii. 9, 8 ; Am Marc. xv. 11). 

Sambana (2&p$ava), a city of Assyria, two 
days’ journey N. of Sittace. in its neighbour- 
hood dwelt the people called Sambatae 
(Xafi/Sdrcu). (Diod. xvii. 27.) 

Sambastae (lanficurral), a people of India 
intra Gangem, on the Lower Indus, near the 
island Pattalene. The fort of Sevistan or 
Sehoun in the same neighbourhood haB been 
thought to preserve their name, and is by some 
identified with the Brahman city taken by 
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in Argolis, on the W. edge of the Argive plain, 
opposite Mycenae (Thuo. v. 58). 
ftammonins. [Sebenvb]. 

Samnfum (Samnites, more rarely Samnltae. 
pi.), a country in the centre of Italy, bounded 
on the N. by the Marsi, Paeligni, and Marrueini, 
on the W. by Latium and Campania, on the 8. 
by Lucania, and on the £. by the Frentani and 
Apulia. The Samnites were an offshoot of the 
Sabines (Strab. p. 250; Varro, L. L . vii. 99; 
Gell. xi. 1), who emigrated from their country 
between the Nar, the Tiber, and the Anio, 
before the foundation of Rome, and settled in 
the country afterwards called Samnium. 
[Sabini.] This country was at the time of 
their migration inhabited by Opicans, whom 
the Samnites conquered, ana whose language 
they adopted. Samnium is a country marked 
by striking physical features. The greater 
part of it is occupied by a huge mass of moun- 
tains, called at the present day the Mate$e t 
which stands out from the central line of the 
Apennines. The circumference of the Matese 
is between seventy and eighty miles, and its 
greatest height is 6000 feet. The two moBt 
important tribes of the Samnites were the 
Caudlni and Pentri, of whom the former occu- 
pied the S. side, and the latter the N. side of 
the Matese. To the Caudini belonged the 
towns of Allifae, Telesia, and Beneventum ; to 
the Pentri, those of Aesernia, Bovianum, and 
Sepinum. Besides these two chief tribes, we 
find mention of the Caraceni, who dwelt N. of 
the Pentri, and to whom the town of Aufidena 
belonged ; and of the Hirpini, who dwelt SE. of 
the Caudini, but who are sometimes men- 
tioned as distinct from the Samnites. The 
Samnites were distinguished for their bravery 
and love of freedom. Issuing from their 
mountain fastnesses, they overran a great part 
of Campania ; but it has been remarked that 
these bands of adventurers gained or lost for 
themselves, and their conquests did not really 
extend the dominion of the parent state as dia 
those which the Romans made. The reason of 
the difference lay partly in the looseness of the 
Samnite confederacy, which was formed of a 
number of communes of herdsmen and agricul- 
turists who nominated representatives in an 
assembly, and only on occasion of need ap- 
pointed a federal general. In one of the 
Samnite expeditions Capua applied to the 
Romans for assistance against tne Samnites, 
and this led to the war which broke out 
between the Romans and Samnites in B.c. 848. 
The Romans found the Samnites the most war- 
like and formidable enemies whom they had 
yet encountered in Italy, and the war which 
commenced in 848 wub continued with few 
interruptions for the space of fifty-three years. 
It was not till 290, when all their bravest troops 
hod fallen, and their country had been 
repeatedly ravaged in every direction by the 
Roman legions, that the Samnites sued for 
peace and submitted to the supremacy of 
Rome. They never, however, lost their love of 
freedom ; and accordingly they not only joined 
the other Italian allies in the war against Roine 
(90), but, even after the other allies had sub- 
mitted, they still continued in arms. The 
civil war between Marius and Sulla gave them 
hopes of recovering their independence ; but 
they were defeated by Sulla before the gates of 
Rome (82), the greater part of their troops fell 
in battle, and the remainder were put to death. 
Their towns were laid waste, the iuhebitentb 
sold as fclaves, and their place supplied by 
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Roman colonists. (App. B. C. I 98 ; Strab. p. 
949 ; Pint. SuU. 80.) 

Samos or Stains : Zdfuos, Samius: 

Grk. Samoa), one of the principal islands 
of the Aegean Sea, lying in that portion 
of it called the Icarian Sea, off the coast of 
Ionia, from which it is separated only by 
a narrow strait formed by the overlapping 
of its E. promontory Posidium (C. Colonna) 
with the westernmost spur of M. Mycale, Pr. 
Trogilium (C. S. Maria). This strait, which is 
little more than three-fourths of a mile wide, 
was the scene of the battle of Mycale. The 
island is formed by a range of mountains 
extending from E. to W., whence it derived its 
name, for Sd/Ltos was an old Greek word 
signifying a mountain : and the same root is 
seen in Same, the old name of Cephallenia, and 
Samothrace, i.e. the Thracian Samos. The 
circumference of the island is about eighty 
miles. It was and is very fertile, and some of 
its products are indicated by its ancient names, 
Dryusa, Anthemura, Melampliyllus and Cypa- 
rissia (Plin. v. 185). According to the earliest 
traditions, ft was a ohief seat of the Carians 
and Leleges, and the residence of their first 
king, Ancaeus, and was afterwards colonised 
by Aeolians from Lesbos, and by Ionians from 
Epidaurus (Paus. vii. 4, 1 ; Strab. p. (587). In 
the earliest historical records, we find Samos 
decidedly Ionian, and a powerful member of 
the Ionic confederacy. Thucydides tells us 
that the Samians were the first of the Greeks, 
after the Corinthians, who peid great atten- 
tion to naval affairs (Thuc. i. 18). The 
Samian Colaeus is said to have discovered 
the passage of the Straits of Gibraltar (Hdt. 
iv. 152). They early acquired such power 
at sea that, besides obtaining possession of 
parts of the opposite coast of Asia, they 
founded many colonies: among which were 
Bisanthe and Perinthus, in Thrace ; Celenderis 
and Nagidus, in Cilicia; Cydonia, in Crete; 
Dicaearchia (Puteoli), in Italy; and Zancle 
(Messana), in Sicily. After the government by 
a heroic monarchy followed, at the end of the 
seventh century b.c., an oligarchy of the land- 
owners (Geomori), who sent a colony to Perin- 
thus and defeated the Megarians ; but a revo- 
lution followed about 565 b.c., in which it iB 
said t'.iat the oppressed people of Samos joined 
with the Megan an prisoners against the olig- 
archs: thus the island became subject to a 
democracy (Plut. Q. Or. 57), but not long 
afterwards the power fell into the hands of the 
most distinguished of the so-called tyrants, 
Polycrates (b.c. 582), under whom its power 
and splendour reached their highest pitch, and 
Samos would probably have become the 
mistress of the Aegaean, but for the murder of 
Polycrates. At this period the Samians had 
extensive commercial relations with Egypt, and 
they obtained from Amasis the privilege of a 
separate temple at Naucratis. Their com- 
merce extended into the interior of Africa, 
partly through their relations with Cyrene, 
and also by means of a settlement which they 
effected in one of the Oases, seven days' 
journey from Thebes. The Samians now 
became subject to the Persian empire: the 
island was * netted' in Persian fashion, 
nearly all the men hunted down and destroyed, 
and then Samos was handed over to Syloson, 
brother of Polycrates. (Hdt. iii. 120-125.) The 
Samians were governed by tyrants, with a 
brief interval at the time of the Ionic revolt, 
until the battle of Mycale, which made them 


independent, B.c. 479. They now joined the 
Athenian confederacy, of which they continued 
independent members until b.c. 440, when an 
opportunity arose for reducing them to entire 
subjection and depriving them of their fleet, 
which was effected by Pericles after an obsti- 
nate resistance of nine months' duration. (For 
the details see the Histories of Greece.) In the 
Peloponnesian war, 3amos held firmly to Athena 



Coin of Samoa, late in 4th century B.c. 

Obv. lion's scalp ; rev. ia : hthiianax (magistrate’s 
name) ; forepart of an ox. 


to the last, and in the history of the latter 
part of that war the island becomes extremely 
important as the head-quarters of the exiled 
democratical party of the Athenians. Trans- 
ferred to Sparta after the battle of Aegos- 
potami, 405, it was soon restored to Athens by 
that of Cnidus, 894, but went over to Sparta 
again in 890. Soon after, it fell into the hands 
of the Persians, being conquered by the satrap 
Tigranes ; but it was recovered by Timotheus 
for Athens. In the Social war, the Athenians 
successfully defended it against the attacks of 
the confederated Chians, Rhodians, and Byzan- 
tines, and placed in it a body of 2000 cleruchi, 
b.c. 852. After Alexander's death, it was taken 
from the Athenians by Perdiccas, 828; but 
restored to them by Polysperchon 819. In the 
subsequent period, it seems to have been 
rather nominally than really a part of the 
Greco-Syrian kingdom : we find it engaged in 
a long contest with Priene on a question of 
boundary, which was referred to Antioclius II., 
and afterwards to the Roman senate. In the 
Macedonian war, Samos was taken by the 
Rhodians, then by Philip, and lastly by the 
Rhodians again, b.c. 200. In the Syrian war, 
the Samians took part with Antioclius the 
Great against Rome. Little further mention 
is made of Samos till the time of Mithridates, 
with whom it took part in his first war against 
Rome, on the conclusion of which it was finally 
united to the province of Asia, B.c. 84. Mean- 
while it had greatly declined, and during the 
war it hod been wasted by the incursions of 
pirates. Its prosperity was partially restored 
under the propraetorship of Q. Cicero, B.c. 62, 
but still more by the residence in it of Antony 
and Cleopatra, 82, and afterwards of Octavi- 
anus, who made Samos a free state. (Plin. v. 
185). It was favoured by Caligula, but was 
deprived of its freedom by Vespasian, and it 
sank into insignificance as early as the second 
century, although its departed glory is found 
still recorded, under the emperor Decius, by 
the inscription on its coins, JUtpdwv itpdrtav 
'Iwvtas. — Samos may be regarded as among the 
chief centres of Ionian manners, energies, 
luxury, science, and art. In very early times, 
there was a native sohool of archaic sculpture, 
at the head of which was Rhoecus, to whom 
tradition ascribed the invention of casting in 
metal. [Rhoecus ; Telecleb ; Theodobub.J 
In the hands of the same school architecture 
flourished greatly ; the Heraeum, one of the 
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finest of Greek temples, was erected in a marsh, 
on the W. side of the oity of Samos ; and the 
city itself, especially under the government of 
PolycrateB, was furnished with other splendid 
works, among which was an aqueduct pierced 
through a mountain. In pottery Samos has 
given its name to the 1 Samian’ ware, a red 
pottery with reliefs (the successor perhaps of a 
black pottery with reliefs made at Samos), which 
was in vogue both in Greece and Italy in the 
second century n.c., and was imitated by 
potters of Gaul and Britain. In philosophy 
Pythagoras has made the name of Samos 
famous; among the lesser men of literature 
bom in the island were the poets Asius and 
Choerilus and the historian Duris. — The 
capital city, also called Samos, stood on the 
SE. side of the island, opposite Pr. Trogilium, 
partly on the shore, ana partly rising on the 
hills behind in the form of an amphitheatre. 
It had a magnificent harbour, and numerous 

S lendid buildings, among which, besides the 
Braeum and other temples, the chief were the 
senate-house, the theatre, and a gymnasium 
dedicated to Eros. The Heraeum of Samos, 
which commemorated tho tradition that Hera 
was bom by the river Imbrasus in Samos (Paus. 
vii. 4, 4), was built by Rhoecus (as principal 
architect), in the middle of the seventh century 
B.C., or (as some maintain) at the end of 
that century, possibly on the site of a still 
older temple. It was seen by Herodotus, who 
speaks of it as the largest existing temple 
(Hdt. iii. 60 ; cf. Paus. vii. 4), and in fact the 
report of the excavations of 1880 showed a 
facade of fully fifty metres. It was of the 
Ionic order, as may be seen by the existing 
remains — not Doric as VitruviuB states (vii. 
praef. 12). 

8am5s&t& (tA 2a/x6<rara : 2a/iotraTtvs, Samo- 
satensis : Samisat), the capital of the province, 
and afterwards kingdom, of Commagene, in the 
N. of Syria, stood on the right bank of the Eu- 
phrates, NW. of EdesBa (Strab. p. 749). It was 
taken by Antony in his Syrian campaign (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 16). It was strongly fortified as a 
frontier post against Osroene (Jos. if. J. vii. 7, 
1). In the first oentury of our era, it was the 
capital of the kings of Commagene. It is cele- 
brated, in literary history, as the birthplace of 
Lucian, and, in Church history, as that of the 
heretic Paul, bishop of Antioch, in the third 
century. 

S&mothr&cfi, Samothraca, or Samothracla 
[see Liv. xlii. 50, xliv. 46, 46] (2a poOpficri, 
2 afiodpcuela , Ep. 2 duos 0 pr) licit) : 2au69poKts: 
Samothraki ), a small island in the N. of the 
Aegaean sea, opposite the mouth of the Hebrus 
in Thrace, from which it was thirty-eight miles 
distant. It is about thirty-two miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains in its centre a lofty 
mountain, called Sadce, from which Homer 
says that Troy could be seen. (II. xiii. 12 ; 
Plin. iv. 78.) Samothrace bore various names 
in ancient times. It is said to have been called 
Melite, Saonnesus, and more frequently Dar- 
dania, from Dardanus, the f ounder of Troy, who 
is reported to have settled here. (Strab. pp. 
457, 472 ; Pans. vii. 4, 8.) Homer calls the 
island simply Samos ; sometimes the Thracian 
Samos, because it was colonised, according to 
some accounts, from Samos on the coast of 
Asia Minor. Samothrace was the chief seat of 
the worship of the Cabin, and was celebrated 
for its religious mysteries, which were among 
the most famous in the ancient world. [See 
Cabxbi, and Diet, of Ant. art. Cabiria .] The 
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political history of Samothrace is of little im- 
portance. The Samothracians fought on the 
Bide of Xerxes at the battle of Salamis (Hdt. 
viii. 90), and at this time they possessed on 
the Thracian mainland a few places, such as 
Sale, Serrhion, Mesambria, and Tempyra (Hdt. 
vii. 108). In the time of the Macedonian kings, 
Samothrace appears to have been regarded as 
a kind of asylum, and Perseus accordingly fled 
thither after his defeat by the Romans at the 
battle of Pydna (Liv. xlv. 6). 

S&mpsicer&mus, the name of two princes of 
Emesa in Syria [Emesa], a nickname given by 
Cicero to Cn. Pompeius, in allusion probably 
to his talking much of his Eastern victories, 
this name being selected as particularly high- 
sounding (Cic. ad Att. ii. 14, 16, 17, 28). 

Sanchuniathon (So yx t owt&6(t>v), said to have 
been an ancient Phoenician writer, whose works 
were translated (as was pretended) into Greek 
by Philo Byblius, who lived in the latter half 
of the first century of the Christian era. A 
considerable fragment of the translation of 
Philo is preserved by Eusebius in the first book 
of his Fraeparatio Evangelic a. Philo was 
one of the many adherents of the doctrine of 
Euhemerus, that all the gods were originally 
men who hud distinguished themselves in their 
lives as kingB, warriors, or benefactors of 
man, and were worshipped as divinities after 
their death. This doctrine Philo applied to the 
religious system of the Oriental nations, and 
especially of the Phoenicians ; and in order to 
gain more credit for his statements, he pre- 
tended that they were taken from an ancient 
Phoenician writer. Sanchuniathon, he says, 
was a native of Berytus, lived in the time of 
Semiramis,and dedicated his work to Abibalus, 
king of Berytus. It is probable that Sanohu- 
niathon never existed, and that the name was 
formed from the Phoenician god Sanchon, and 
was invented for an imaginary Phoenician 
writer to whom Philo professed to ascribe the 
materials which he had gathered from tra- 
ditions of various religions, Egyptian, Greek, 
and especially Phoenician. — The fragments of 
tliiB work have been published separately by J. 
C. Orelli, Lips. 1826. In 1886 a manuscript, 
purporting to be the entire translation of Philo 
Byblius, was discovered in a convent in Por- 
tugal. The Greek text was -published by 
Wagenfeld, Bremae, 1387. 

Sanous, or Semo Saneus, an Italian di- 
vinity, originally a Sabine god, and identical 
with Hercules and Dius Fidius. The name, 
which is etymologically the same as Sanctus, 
and connected with Sancire , seems to justify 
this belief, and characterises Saneus as a 
divinity presiding over oaths (Ov. Fast. vi. 
218; Propert. v. 9, 71). Saneus also had a 
temple at Rome, on the Mucialis (the S. slope 
of the Quirinal), which was said to have been 
consecrated in 466 B.c. by Postumius Regil- 
lensis (Dionys. ix. 60) : near it was the * Gate 
of Semo ’ (Porta Sonqualis ; Feat. p. 846). There 
was also an altar on the island in the Tiber 
dedicated to Sanco (C. I. L. vi. 667), from which 
Christian writers derived their fallacious notion 
that Simon Magus was worshipped at Rome 
(Tertull. Apol. 18; Euseb. H. E. ii. 18). [See 
further under Fidius, and Hebacleb, pp. 400, 
401, b.l 

Sandrdeottui (2cor9p6icorros), an Indian king 
at the time of Seleucus Nioator, ruled over the 
powerful nation of the Gangaridae and Prasii 
on the banks of the Ganges. He was a man of 
mean origin, and was the leader of a band of 
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robbers, before be obtained the supreme power, by later writers* (Mart* xi. 2, 7 ; Boat. Or. 14 ; 
In the troubles which followed the death of Gell. vii. 15 ; Quint, xii. 10, 16 ; Fast. p. 277 : 


Alexander, he extended his dominions oyer the 
greater port of northern India, and conquered 
the Macedonians who had been left by Alex- 
ander in the Punjab. His dominions were 
invaded by Seleucus, who did not, however, suc- 
ceed in the object of his -expedition, for, in the 
peace concluded between the two monarchy, 
Seleucus ceded to Sandrocottus not only his 
conquests in the Punjab, but also the country 
of tne Paropamisus. Seleucus in return re- 
ceived 500 war elephants. (Plut. Alex. 62; 
Just. xv. 4 ; Arr. An. v. 6, 2 ; Strab. pp. 702, 709, 
724 ; App. Syr. 55 ; Athen. p. 18.) Megasthenes 
subsequently resided for many years at the 
court of Sandrocottus as the ambassador of 
Seleucus. [Megasthenes.] Sandrocottus is 
probably the same as the Chandragupta of 
the Sanscrit writers. 

Sangala (2dyy a\a), a town taken by Alex- 
ander in the country of the Punjab (Arr. An. 
v. 22). Some identify it with Lahore. 

Bang&rlufl, Sangarii, or S&g&ris {Zayyd- 

£ ios , "Sdyyapis, Sdyapii : Sakariyeh ), the 
irgest river of Asia Minor after the Halys, 
had its source in a mountain called Adoreus, 
near the little town of Sangia, on the borders 
of G-alatia and Phrygia, whence it flowed first 
N. through Galatia, then W. and NW. through 
the NE. part of Phrygia, and then N. through 
Bithynia, of which it originally formed the E. 
boundary. It fell at last into the Euxine, 
about half way between the Bosporus and 
Heracloa. It was navigable in the lower part 
of its course. Its chief tributaries were the 
Thymbres or Thymbrus, the Bathys, and the 
Gallus, flowing into it from the W. (II. iii. 187, 
xvi. 719; Hes. Th. 844; Strab. p. 648; Ov. 
Pont. iv. 10, 17.) 

Sangia. [Sangarius.] 

Saxwyrlon ('Sauvvplwv), an Athenian comic 
poet, belonging to the latter years of the Old 
Comedy, and the beginning of the Middle. He 
flourished b.c. 407 and onwards. We know 
nothing of his personal history, except that his 
excessive leanness was ridiculed by StrattiB and 
Aristophanes. (Athen. p. 551.) 

Santdnes or Santoni, a powerful people in 
Gallia Aquitanica, dwelt on the coast of the 
ocean, N. of the Garumna. Under the Romans 
they were a free people. Their chief town was 
Mediolanum, afterwards Santones (Saintea). 
(Coes. B. O. i. 10, iii. 11, vii. 76; Ptol. ii. 7, 17.) 
Their .country produced a species of wormwood 
which was much valued, and also a thick 
woollen cloth (Plin. xxvii. 60; Mart. ix. 95; j 
Juv. viii. 145). 

SafioSrat. [Mascas ] 

S&paei {Scurcuoi, Sdiraioi), a people in Thrace, 
on Mt. Pangaeus, between the lake Bistonis 
and the coast (Hdt. vii. 110; Strab. p. 549). 

Sapandia, a district of E. Gaul, S. of the 
Lake of Geneva, and extending to Grenoble 
(Amm. Marc. xv. 11). ItB name is preserved in 
Savoy. 

Saphar, Sapphar, or Taphar {'2d<pap or*A <pap f 
2Zdir$ap, T dupapov : Dhafar t Ru.), one of the 
chief cities of Arabia, stood on the S. coast of 
Arabia Felix, opposite to the Aromata Pr. in 
Africa (C. Ouardafui). It was the capital of 
the Homeritae, a part of which tribe bore the 
name of Saphoritae or Sappharitae ( 2air<pap?rai ). 
(Ptol. vi. 6, 25.) 

Santra, a Roman grammarian, who lived 
about the end of the Republic, and wrote on 
She history of literature. lie is cited frequently 


Non. 170, 21.) 

Sftpis ( Savio ), a small river in Gallia Cisal- 
pina, rising in the Apennines, and flowing into 
the Adriatic S. of Ravenna, between the Po 
and the Aternus (Strab. p. 217 ; Lucan, ii. 406). 

Sapor. [Sasbanidae.] 

Sappho (ISenrSM^, or, in her own Aeolic dialect, 
Vdirpa), one of the two great leaders of the 
Aeolian school of lyric poetry (Alcaeus being 
the other), was a native of Mytilene, or, as some 
said, of Eresos in Lesbos. Her father's name 
was Scamandronymus, who died when she was 
only six years old (Hdt. ii. 185). She had three 
brothers, Charaxus, Larichus, and Eurigius. 
Charaxus was violently upbraided by his sister 
in a poem, because he became so enamoured of 
the courtesan Rhodopis at NaucratiB in Egypt, 
as to ransom her from slavery at an immense 
price. [Rhodopis.] It is probably an entire 
mistake to deduce from Pr. 85 (where Sappho 
calls Kleis ‘ a fair daughter ’) that the poetess 
was married and had children. She is speak- 
ing in the character of the poetical Bubjeot, not 
in her own person. Sappho was contemporary 
with Alcaeus, Stesiohorus, and Pittacus. That 
she was not only contemporary, but lived in 
friendly intercourse, with Alcaeus, is shown by 
existing fragments of the poetry of both. Of 
the events of her life we have Bcanty informa- 
tion. From the Parian marble (86) we learn 
that political troubles drove her from Lesbos, 
like other partisans of the aristocracy, and 
that she went to Sicily (cf. Ov. Her. xv. 51). 
As regards the well-known story, that being in 
love with Phaon, and finding her love unre- 
quited, she leapt down from the Leucadian 
rock, it seems to have been an invention of later 
times evolved out of a misunderstanding of 
some of her verses, and a confusion with the 
popular legend of Phaon’s love for Aphrodite 
IP* 686, b]. It is even possible that in one of her 
poems she may have addressed Phaon in the 
character of Aphrodite (though his name does 
not occur in any existing fragment), and that, 
as in the case of Kleis, a too prosaic interpreter 
started the error, which was first promulgated 
by the comedians. (Strab. p. 452 ; Athen. pp. 
69, 441.) As for the leap from the Leucadian 
rock, it is a fiction, which arose from an 
expiatory rite connected with the worship of 
Apollo [p. 486, a]. At Mytilene Sappho appears 
to have been the centre of a female literary 
society, most of the members of which were her 
pupils in poetry. [Erinna.] Upon the mention 
of these younger pupils and followers a foolish 
love of scandal in a later age bated an attack 
against the moral character of Sappho, which 
should be dismissed aB a groundless fabrica- 
tion. This also was started by the comedians. 
It may have been suggested in the first instance 
partly by the incapacity of the Athenians to 
imagine any such freedom of women in society 
as was possible without any taint among the 
Aeolians and Dorians, and partly from the 
prurient imagination of the comedians. Read 
with an intelligent mind, the poems which have 
survived imply no want of purity in Sappho, 
and Aristotle's approbation of the reply which 
Sappho made to Alcaeus does not suggest a dis- 
belief in her nobility of character. Of ner poeti- 
cal genius, however, there cannot be a question. 
The ancient writers agree in expressing the 
most unbounded admiration for her poetry. 
Even in her own age the recitation of one of 
her poems So affected Solon that he expressed 
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ha eaxfcifci desfre to learn it befoife he died 
(Adi. a£ Slob, fiform. xxlx. 68). The Alexan- 
drian ^ shool mttabered her among the nine 
great lyric poets, and in force and passion she 
probably surpassed them ail. Her lyric poems 
formed nine books, bat of these only fragments 
have eome down to us. The longest is a splen- 
did ode to Aphrodite. — The fragments are 
edited by Neue, Berl. 1827, and in Bergk’s 
PoVtae Lyrici , 1867. 

Aaraneae, Sarangae or -es {2apdyyou, 2apay- 
yks Herod.), a people of Sogaiana (Hdt. 
iii. 98). 

S&r&YUl (Saar), a small river in Gaul, flow- 
ing into the Mosella on its right bank (Auson. 
Mosell. 867). 

Sard&n&p&lUB (2apbavdTaXos), the last king 
of the Assyrian empire of Nineveh. The 
familiar account of his life, as derived from 
Ctesias, gives a false view both of his date and 
his character. It asserts that he passed his 
time in hiB palace unseen by any of his sub- 
jects, dressed in female apparel, and surrounded 
oy concubines. At length Arbaces, satrap of 
Media, and Belesys, the noblest of the Chal- 
daean priests, resolved to renounce allegiance 
to such a worthless monarch, and udvanced at 
the head of a formidable army against Nineveh. 
But all of a sudden the effeminate prince threw 
off his luxurious habits, and appeared an un- 
daunted warrior. Placing himself at the head 
of his troopB, he twice defeated the rebels, but 
was at length worsted and obliged to shut him- 
self up in Nineveh. Here he sustained a siege 
for two years, till at length, finding it impossible 
to hold out any longer, he collected all his 
treasures, wiveB, and concubines, and placing 
them on on immense pile which he had con- 
structed, set it on fire, and thus destroyed both 
himself and them. The enemieB then obtained 
possession of the city, in the eighth century b.c. 
This is the account of CteBias, which lias been 
preserved by Diodorus Siculus and which huB 
been followed by most subsequent writers and 
chronologists (Diod. ii. 21; Syncell. p. 869; 
Agath. p. 120; August. O.D. xviii. 21). Modern 
writers nave shown that the narrative of CtesiaB 
is mythical, and must not be received as a 
genuine history. The legend of Sardanapalus, 
who so strangely appears at one time sunk in 
the lowest effeminacy, and immediately after- 
wards a heroic warrior, haB perhaps been com- 
posed from popular stories of the god Sandon, 
who was worshipped in Asia both as a heroic 
and a female divinity. The real Sardanapalus 
was the king Assur-bani-pal, son of Esarhaddon, 
who is described in the cuneiform record os 
making two successful expeditions against 
about the years 670^-660 B.c. In the 
first he defeated Taharqa (Tirhakah) who had 
combined with some of the petty kings set up 
in Egypt by Esarhaddon, to drive out all who 
favoured Assyria; in the second, besides de- 
feating Urdameneh, Taharqa’g successor, he 
carried Neku [Neco, No. 1] prisoner to Nine- 
veh. But meantime his own empire had been 
weakened by dissensions. The, end came in 
606 b.c., when the governor of Babylon in al- 
lianoe with Cyaxares, king of Media, brought 
an army against Nineveh, took the city and 
rased it to the ground. . Sardanapalus, or ABsnr- 
bani-pal, with all his family perished with the 
city. fSee also pp. 186, 1664 

.Bgmnuihl, a branch of M. Taurus, extend- 
l^.^wriMds on the borders of Pisidia end 
r2fepfepa,aa far as Phaselis m Lycia, whence 
ft Wais towMaed in the chain called Climax. 


It divided the district Of Milyas from P isidia 
Proper (Plin. v. 96). 

Bardi. [Sardinia..] 

Sardinia (4 or gen. iaftiyos, 

dat. Sapooi, acc. 2ap8<v : subsequently XapSvyta, 
2 aptayla, orZaptoirla: 2ap8fos, 2apMytos, Sqp- 
h&vios, Sardus : Sardinia), a large island in the 
Mediterranean, is in Bhape in the form of a 
parallelogram, upwards of 140 nautical miles 
in length from N. to S. with, an average breadth 
of sixty. It was regarded by many of the an- 
cients aB the largest of the Mediterranean 
islands (Hdt. i. 170, v. 106 ; Soyl. p. 66 ; cf. 
Strab. p. 664), and this opinion, though usually 
considered an error, is now found to be correct, 
since it appears by actual measurement that 
Sardinia is a little larger than Sicily. Sardinia 
lies in almost a central position between Spain, 
Gaul, Italy, and Afrioa. The ancients derived 
its name from Sardus, a son of a native deity 
identified by the Greeks with HeracleB (Pans, 
x. 17, 2), who was worshipped in the island 
under the name of Sardus Pater. The Greeks 
called it Ichnuaa (’iYPot/cra) from it» resem- 
blance to the print of a foot, and SandaliCtii 
{2avtia\i(aris) from its likeness to a sandal (Sil. 
It. xii. 868 ; Paus. l.c . ; Plin. iii. 86). A chain 
of mountains runs along the whole of the E. 
side of the island from N. to S., occupying about 
one third of its surface. These mountains were 
called by the ancients Insani Montes (Liv. xxx. 
89 ; Claud. Bell . Gild. 618 ; r& Maiydfitya *0 prj, 
Ptol. iii. 8, 6), a name which they probably de- 
rived from their wild and savage appearance, 
and from their being the haunt of numerous 
robbers. In the W. and S. parts of Sardinia 
there are numerous plains, intersected by ranges 
of smaller hills, but this part of the island 
was in antiquity, as in the present day, exceed- 
ingly unhealthy, owing to the extensive marshes 
and lagunes. (Strab. p. 226 ; Paus. x. 17, 11 ; 
Mart. iv. 60, 6; Tac. Ann. ii. 85.) The princi- 
pal rivers arc the Termus ( Tenrno ) in tne N., 
the Thyrsus (Oriatano) on the W. (the largest 
river in the island), and the Flurnen Sacrum 
( Uraa ) and the Saeprus ( Flumendoao ) on the 
E. The chief towns in the island were : on the 
N. coast, Tibula ( Porto Polio) and Turns Li- 
byssonis; on the S. coast, Sulci and Caralis 
( Cagliari ) ; on the E. coast, Olbia ; and in the 
interior, Comus (Cometo) and Niora (Nurri). 
— Sardinia was very fertile, but was not exten- 
sively cultivated, in consequence of the uncivi- 
lised character of its inhabitants. Still the 
plains in the W. and S. parts of the island 
produced a great amount of corn, of which 
a large quantity was exported to Borne 
every year. Among the products of the island 
one of the moBt celebrated was the Sardonica 
herba , a poisonous plant, which was said to 
produce fatal convulsions in the persons who 
ate of it. These convulsions, it was said, agi- 
tated and distorted the mouth, so that the 
person appeared to laugh, though in excrucia- 
ting pain : hence the well-known rims Sardo - 
nicua. (Pans. x. 17, 18 ; Serv. ad Eel. vii. 41 ; 
Suid. b.v. 2ap$6vm yi\m). No plant pos- 
sessing these properties is found at present in 
Sardinia; and it is not impossible (hat the 
whole tale may have arisen from a piece of bad 
etymology, since we find mention in Homer of 
the 2apSdyios y 4Xm$, which caxmpt hays my 
reference to Sardinia, bat is probacy connected 
with the verb eaipiiy, 1 to grin.* Ttm bitterness 
of (he Sardinian honor, yrhidk wps e qppp pg d 
to he caused % this heib, is still jo b se n rqd- 
Another of the principal productions cf Bat- 
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dinia was its wool, which was obtained from a 
breed of domestio animals between a sheep and 
a goat, called musmonea (pjovofiw : moufflon ; 
Btrab. p. 225 ; Pans. lx. ; Ael. H. A. xvi. 84). The 
skins of these animals were used by the in* 
habi tan ts as clothes, whence we find them often 
called Pelliti and Mastrucati. Sardinia also 
contained a large quantity of the precious 
met a l s especially silver, the mines of which 
were worked in antiquity to a great extent 
(Solin. 4, 4). There were likewise numerous 
mineral springs; and large quantities of salt 
were manufactured on the W. and S. coasts. — 
The population of Sardinia was of a very 
mixed kind. To what race the original inhabi- 
tants belonged we are not informed; most 
likely they were Iberians, i.e. of the same race 
as the non-Aryan element in Spain and Sicily. 
Phoenicians, Tyrrhenians, and Carthaginians 
settled in the island at different periods. The 
Greeks are also said to have planted colonies 
in the island, but this account is very sus- 
picious. The first Greek colony is said to have 
been led by Iolaus, a son of Heracles. The 
story probably arose from the name of a tribe 
in the island, called Iolai f’l 6\aoi, 'IoAcUiot, 
’IoAoeTs), or Hienaes ('l\ius) [see p. 445, a]. 
These were some of the most ancient inhabi- 
tants of Sardinia, and were probably not of 
Greek, but of Iberian origin. Their name is 
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event, the Romans availed themselves of the 
dangerous war which the Cart h a gini ans were 
carrying on against their mercenaries in Africa, 
to take possession of Sardinia, b.c. 288 {Pol. 
i. 88, iii. 10; Liv. xxi. 1). It was now formed 
into a Roman province under the government 
of a praetor ; but a large portion of it was only 
nominally subject to the Romans ; and it was 
not till after many years and numerous revolts, 
that the inhabitants submitted to the Roman 
dominion. It was after one of these revolts 
that so many Sardinians were thrown upon the 
slave market aB to give rise to the proverb, 

( Sardi venales, to indicate any cheap and 
worthless commodity (Aurel. Viet. Vir. III. 65). 
After 122 B.c. the island' was governed by a 
propraetor, whose title in 27, when the province 
was given to the senate, became proconsul. In 
i.d. 6 it was placed under an imperial procura- 
tor (Dio Cass. lxv. 28) : after Diocletian under a 
praeses. The inhabitants of the mountains in 
the E. side of the island were never completely 
subdued, and gave trouble to the Romans even 
in the time of Tiberius. Sardinia continued to 
belong to the Roman empire till the fifth cen- 
tury, when it was taken possession of by the 
Vandals. 

Sardes or Sardis (plural) [of Xdpfeis, Ion. 
SdpSics, contracted 2dp5ts 2ap5tos, SapStdwfa, 
2apdirjv6s, Sardianus: Sort , Ru.], one of the 
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still preserved in the modem town of Iliola , in 
the middle of the W. coast. We also find in 
the island Com, who hod crossed over from 
Corsioa, and JBalari , who, according to Pau- 
sanias, were descendants of Libyan mercenaries 
of the Carthaginians, who had settled in the 
mountains. Probably it is to the Iberian in- 
habitants that the peculiar towers (called 
Nuraghe) are due. Greek writers evidently re- 
garded them as of great antiquity. ([Aristot.] 
de Mirab. 100 -p. 888 ; cf. Diod. iv. 80.) They 
are built of massive stones in the form of a 
truncated cone, and contain vaulted chambers 
with a staircase in the thickness of the wall. At 
alater time all these names became merged under 
the general appellation of Sardi, although even 
in the Roman period we still find mention of 
several tribes in the island under distinct names. 
The Sardi are described as a rude and savage 
people, addicted to thievery and lying. — Sar- 
dinia was known to the Greeks as early as b.c. 
545 (Hdt. i. 170) ; and a generation later His- 
tiaeus of Miletus promised Darius that he 
would render the island of Sardo tributary to 
his newer (Hdt. v. 106, 124). It was conquered 
by the Carthaginians at an early period (DM, 
v. 85), and continued in their possession till the 
end of the first Punic war. Shortly after this 


most ancient and famous cities of Asia Minor, 
and the capital of the great Lydian monarchy, 
stood on the S. edge of the rich valley of the 
Hermus, at the N. foot of M. Tmolus, on the 
little river Pactolus, thirty Btadia (three geogr. 
miles) S. of the junction of that river with the 
Hermus (Hdt. v. 101 ; Aesch. Per 8. 45 ; Strab. 
p. 625). On a lofty precipitous rock, forming 
an outpost of the range of Tmolus, was the 
almost impregnable citadel which some suppose 
to be the Hyde of Homer, who, though he never 
mentions the Lydians or Sardis byname, speaks 
of M. Tmolus and the lake of Gyges (ft. xx. 
885 ; Strab. p. 626). The erection of this citadel 
was ascribed to Meles, an ancient king of Lydia 
(Hdt. i. 81) ; but it waB probably first a western 
outpost of the great Hittite empire. It was 
surrounded by a triple wall, and contained the 
palace and treasury of the Lydian kings. At 
the downfall of the Lydian empire, it resisted 
all the attacks of Cyrus, and was only taken by 
surprise. The story is told by Herodotus, who 
relates other legends of the fortress. The rest 
of the city, which stood in the plain on both 
sides of the Pactolus, was very slightly built, 
and was repeatedly burnt down, first by the 
Cimmerians, then by the Greeks in the great 
Ionic revolt, and again, in part at least, by 
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Antiochus the Great (Pol. v. 15, viii. 28) ; bat 
on each occasion it was restored. For its his- 
tory as the capital of the Lydian monarchy 
see Lydia. Under the Persian and Greco- 
Syrian empires, it was the residence of the 
satrap of Lydia. The rise of Pergamnm greatly 
diminished its importance ; but under the Ro- 
mans it was still a considerable city, and the 
seat of a conventus juridicus (Plin. v. Ill), and 
a place where the religious festivals of the 
province of Asia ( Koivbv ' Adas ) were held for 
the worship of Rome and Augustus ( C.I.G. 
5918). In the organisation of Diocletian it was 
the capital of Lydia. In the reign of Tiberius, 
it was almost entirely destroyed by an earth- 

? uake, but it was restored by the emperor’s aid. 

Foe. Ann. ii. 47 ; Strab. p. 627.) It was one of 
the earliest seats of the Christian religion, and 
one of the seven Churches of the province of 
Asia. [Diet, of the Bible.'] In 1402 the city 
was destroyed by Tamerlane, and its site now 
presents a melancholy Beene of desolation. The 
triple wall of the acropolis can still be traced, 
and remains of the temple of Cybele, the theatre, 
stadium and other buildings. The necropolis 
of the city stood on the banks of the lake of 
Gyges [Gygaeus Lacus], near which the sepul- 
chre of Alyattes may still be seen. [Alyattes.] 
Bardfium or Sardonlcum Mare (t& So P S$ov 
or HapH&viov we\ayos), the port of the Medi- 
terranean sea on the W. and b. of Sardinia, 
separated from the Libyan Bea by a line drawn 
from the promontory Lilybaeum in Sicily 
(Hdt. i. 166; Strab. pp. 50, 54 ; Plin. iii. 75). 

Sarepta or Sarephtha (^dpeirra, 2dpc<f>6a, 
Sdparra: O. T. Zarepliath: Surafend , Scr- 
phant, or Tzarphand ), a city of Phoenicia, 
about ten miles S. of Sidon, to the territory of 
which it belonged (Jos. Ant. viii. 18, 2; Plin. 
v. 76 ; Diet, of the Bible). 

Sargetla (Strel or Strey , a tributary of the 
Marosch), a river in Dacia, on which was situ- 
ated the residence of DecebaluB (Dio Cass, 
lxviii. 14). 

Sarlphi Montes (rh 2dpi<p a opr}), a mountain- 
range in the N. of Parthia, running eastward 
from the SE. comer of the Caspian. 

Sarm&tae or Saurdm&tae ('Xapp&rai, Strabo; 
^avpopdrat, Hdt.), a people of Asia, dwelling 
on the NE. of the Polus Maeotis (Sea of Azov), 
E. of the river Tanais (Don) which separated 
them from the Scythians of Europe. This is 
me account of Herodotus, who tells us that the 
Sarmatians were allied to the Scythians, and 
epoke a corrupted form of the Scythian lan- 
guage, and that their origin was ascribed to 
the intercourse of Scythian b with Amazons 
(Hdt. iv. 21, 110-117). Strabo also places the 
Sauromatae proper between the Tanais and the 
Caspian (pp. 497, 500, 507) ; but in many 
passages he makes no very distinct separation 
between Sarmatians and ScythianB. The Sar- 
matae had before his time invaded and occupied 
much of what had been Scythian territory, and 
continued to push their influence further, so 
that Tacitus (Germ. 1) speaks of them as neigh- 
bours of the Germans (i.e. reaching to Poland 
and E. Prussia), and Ptolemy brings them up 
to the Vistula. At the same time their power 
was roving and fluctuating: there were nu- 
merous independent and dominant tribes within 
these limits who are spoken of under their own 
name, and Sarmatia in its extended sense is 
wther a geographical expression than a country 
of one ruling nation. [Sabxatia.1 
Sarm&tla (h Xapparia: ^mpparai, 'Xavpopi 
Tin i th§ E. put of Poland, and S. part of 
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Russia in Europe), a name first used by Mela 
(ii. 4) for the part of N. Europe and Asia ex- 
tending from the Vistula (Wisla) and the Sab- 
maticx Montes on the w., which divided it 
from Germany, to the Rha (Volga) on the E., 
which divided it from Scythia; bounded on the 
SW. and S. by the rivers Ister (Danube), 
Tibiscus (Theiss), and Tyras (Dniester), which 
divided it from Pannonia and Dacia, and, fur- 
ther, by the Euxine, and beyond it by M. 
Caucasus, which divided it from ColchiB, Iberia, 
and Albania ; and extending on the N. as far 
as the Baltic, and the unknown regions of 
N. Europe. The pirt of this country which 
lies in Europe corresponds to the Scythia of 
Herodotus. The people from whom the name 
of Sarmatia was derived inhabited at first only 
a small portion of the country. [Sabmatae.] 
The greater part of it was peopled by Scythian 
tribeB, who, before the Christian era, hod 
yielded to a great extent to the Sarmation 
power and name ; but some of the inhabitants 
of its W. part seem to have been of German 
origin, as the Venedi on the Baltic , and the 
Iazyges, Rhoxolani, and Hamaxobii in S. 
Russia : the chief of the other tribes W. of the 
Tanais were the Alauni or Alani Scythae, o> 
Scythian people who came out of Asia and 
settled in the central parts of Russia. [Alani.] 
The people E. of the Tanais were not of suffi- 
cient importance in ancient history to require 
specific mention. The whole country was divi- 
ded by the river Tanais (Don) into two parts, 
called respectively Sarmatia Europoeaand Sar- 
matia Asiatica (rj iv Evpeirrp and rj iv 'At rltf 
Sapjuarla); but it should be observed that, 
according to the modern division of the con- 
tinent, the whole of Sarmatia belongs to Europe. 
It should also be noticed that the Chersonesus 
Taurica (Crimea), though falling within the 
specified limits, was not considered as a part of 
Sarmatia, but as a separate country. 

Sarm&tlcae Portae (at XapfiartKai v6\ai : 
Fazs of Dariel), the central paBB of the Cau- 
casus, leading from Iberia to Sarmatia (Pol. v. 
9, 11). It was more commonly called Caucasiae 
Portae. [Caucasus.] It was also called Cas- 
pioe Portae (Suet. Ner. 19 ; Tac. Hist. i. 6), ap- 
parently through a confusion with the pass of 
that name at the E. end of the Caucasus. 
[Caspiae Pobtae.J The remains of an ancient 
wall are still seen in the pass. 

Barm&tici Montes (ra Xap/taruth tiprj : part 
of the Carpathian Mountains), a range of 
mountains in Central Europe, extending from 
the sources of the Vistula to the Danube, be- 
tween Germany on the W. and Sarmatia on 
the E. (Ptol. ii. 11, 6). 

Sarm&tlcuB Oeeanui and Pontni, Sarm&tl- 
eum Mare (happariKbs v/eeavds : Baltic), a 
great sea, washing the N. coast of European 
Sarmatia (Ptol. vii. 5, 2), but Roman poets 
applied the name sometimes to the Blaclc Sea 
(Ov. Pont. iv. 10, 88 ; Vol. Flocc. viii. 207). 

Sarmiiegethusa (near Vachely, also called 
Gradischte, Ru.), the most important town of 
Dacia, and the residence of its Kings, was situ- 
ated on the river Sargetia (Strel or Strey) 
(Dio Cass. Iviii. 9, lxtiii. 8, 14). After Trajan’s 
conquests [Dacia] it was made a Roman colony 
under the name of Col. Ulpia Trajana Aug., 
and the capital of the province in which a lemon 
had its head-quarters (Dio Cass. Iv. 28; CUT.Z. 
iii. p. 228). 

flarnus ( Samo ), a river in Campania, flowing 
by Nuceria, and falling into the Sinus Puteola- 
nus near Pompeii. Its course was changed by 
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the great ^option of Ve*qvina, 4J&. 7% O^fca 
banks dwelt * people named SarrasteA who are 
••id to have migrated from Peloponnesus, 
feta*, p. 947 ; Verg.Aen. vii. 788 ; Serv. ad loc.) 

taron. [Saronicus Sinus.] 

Barbu (lipvr : O. T. Sharon), a fertile plain 
of Palestine, extending along the coast N. of 
Jfoppa towards Caesarea. [Diet, of the, Bible.] 

Bartaleus Sinus (2 apwvucbs k6kwos, also 
*4po*, Tc4\ayos, and r6vros : Gf. of Bgina ), a 
hay of the Aegaean sea lying between Attica 
and Azgolis, and commencing between the 
promontory of Snnium in Attica and that of 
Scyllaeum in ArgoUs. It contains within it the 
islands of Aegina and Salamis. (Aesch. Ag. 
817; Strab. pp. 885, 869.) Its name was tra- 
ditionally derived from Saron, king of Troezen, 
who was supposed to have been drowned in this 
part of the sea while swimming in pursuit of a 
stag. The stoiry, founded apparently in part on 
the name, and in part on the rites of ArtemiB, 
tells that he was buried in the precincts of the 
temple which he had built for ArtemiB, and the 
neighbouring sea was called Saronis instead of 
Phoebaea (Paus. iii. 80, 7). 

SarpSdon CSapm^Bdv). 1. Son of Zeus and 
Europa, and brother of Minos and Rhadaman- 
thus. Being involved in a quarrel with Minos 
about Miletus, he took refuge with Cilix, whom 
he assisted against the Lyoians. He after- 
wards became king of the Lyoians, and Zeus 
granted him the privilege of living three 
generations. (Hdt. i. 178; Apollod. iii. 1, 2; 
Paus. vii. 8, 4 ; Miletus.)— -8. Son of Zeus and 
Laodamia, or, according to others, of Evander 
and Deidamia, and a brother of Clarus and 
Themon (II. vi. 199; Apollod. iii. 1, 1; Verg. 
Aon. x. 125). He was a Lycian prince, and a 
grandson of No. 1, with whom he is confused 
m Eur. Bhes. 29. In the Trojan war he was 
an ally of the Trojans, and distinguished him- 
self by his valour, but was slain by Patroclus 
{II. v. 479, xii. 292, xvi. 480). Apollo, by the 
command of Zeus, cleansed Sarpedon’s body | 
from blood and dust, covered it with ambrosia, | 
and gave it to Sleep and Death to carry into 
Lycia, there to be honourably, buried (II. xvi. 
667 ; Mors). 

SarpedonPromontorium (2«pmj5<$v : G. Lis- 
ton el Kopek), a promontory of Cilicia, in 
long. 84° E., eighty stadia W. of the mouth 
of the CalycadnuB. In the peace between the 
Romans and Antiochus the Great, the W. 
boundary of the Syrian kingdom was fixed 
here. (Strab. p. 670; App. Syr. 89; Liv. 
xxxviii. 88.) 

Sarpeddulum Prom, (fj ZapnjSovlyi fapa: 
Gremta ), a promontory of Thrace between the 
mouths of the rivers Melos and Erginus, oppo- 
site the island of Imbros (Hdt. vii. 58). 

Banastes. [Sarnus.] 

Bars (£ar), a small river on the W. ooast of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, between the Prom. 
Nenum and the Minius (Mel. iii. 1). 

B&rsina (Sarsinas, -atis: Sartina), an ancient 
town of Umbria, on the river Sapis, SW. of 
Arirainum, and subsequently a Roman munioi- 
pium (Strab. p. 227; Plin. iii. 114), celebrated 
as the birthplace of the comic poet Plautus. 

Barta fciprrii 8ykia), a town on the E. 
ooast of the Sithonian promontory of Chaloi- 
dioe (Hdt. vii. 122). 

Barai (4 2dpes: Seihan), a considerable 
nver in tne SE. of Asia Minor. Rising in the 
Anti-Taurus, in the centre of Cappadocia, it 
Bows S. past Comanato the borders of Cilicia, 
trips* if receives a w. branch that has run 
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the Cydnus, and SE. of Tarsus. Xenophon 
gives three plethra (808 feet) for its width at its 
mouth. (Xen. An. i. 4, 1 ; Strab. p. 585.) 

B&so or Sasonifl Insula (Saseno , Sassono , 
Sassa ), a small rocky island off the coast of 
Illyria, N. of the Aorooerauniah promontory, 
much frequented by pirates (Pol. v. 110; 
Strab. p. 281 ; Plin. iii. 152). 

Saspires, or -i, or Sapires (Xdtnrupts, 2tur- 
Ttipoi, Schretpcs, Sehrf* tpcs), a Scythian people 
of Asia, 8. of Colchis and N. of Media, in the 
district of N. Armenia called Hysparatis, along 
the river Acampsis (Hdt. i. 104, iv. 87, vii. 79 ; 
A mm. Maro. xxii. 8, 21). Apollonius Rhod. (ii. 
897, 1242), wrongly places them on the ooast 
of the Euxine. 

Sasianldae, the name of a dynasty which 
reigned in Persia from a.d. 226 to a.d. 651. 
1. Artaxerxes (the Ardashir or Ardshir of 
the Persians), the founder of the dynasty of 
the Sassanidae, reigned aj>. 226-241. He was 
a son of one Papak or Pabek, an inferior 
officer, who was the son of Sassan, and his 
ancestors had been viceroys of the Persian 
province, i.e. of the centre of the Iranian 
people, under the supremacy of the Arsaoidae. 
Artaxerxes had served with distinction in the 
army of Artabanus, the king of Parthia, was 
rewarded with ingratitude, and took revenge in 
revolt. He obtained assistance from several 
grandees, and having met with success, claimed 
the throne on the plea of being descended from 
the ancient kings of Persia, the progeny of the 
great Cyrus. The people warmly supported 
his cause as he declared himself the champion 
of the ancient Persian religion. In 226 Arta- 
banus was defeated, in a decisive battle ; and 
Artaxerxes thereupon assumed the pompous 
but national title of ‘ King of Kings.’ Perse- 
polis was the nominal capital of the Parthian 
empire, but Ctesiphon was the real seat of 
government. Henceforth the Sassanid kings 
held themselves as equals of the Caesars, 
which had never been fully the case with the 
Arsaoidae. It is noticed, among other things, 
that the SaBsanidae from the first struck gold 
coins, which the Arsacidae never had done. 
One of the first legislative acts of Artaxerxes 
(Ardashir) was to restore ‘ the pure religion of 
Zoroaster and fire-worship, and the power of 
the Magian order. The reigning branch of the 
Parthian Arsaoidae was exterminated, but 
some collateral branches were suffered to live 
and to enjoy the privileges of Persian gran- 
dees, who, along with the Magi, formed a sort 
of senate. Having succeeded in establishing 
his authority at home, Artaxerxes demanded 
from the emperor Alexander Severus the im- 
mediate cession of all those portions of the 
Roman empire that had belonged to Persia in 
the time of Cyrus and Xerxes— that is, the 
whole of the Roman possessions in Asia as 
well as Egypt. A war between the two empires 
was the direct consequence. After a severe 
contest, peace was restored, shortly after we 
murder of Alexander, in 285, each nation retain- 
ing the possessions which they held before the 
breaking out of the war.— 2. Sapor L (Shajpix), 
the son and successor of Artaxerxes L, reigned 
241-272. He carried on war first against 
Gordian, and afterwards against Valerian. 
The latter emperor was defeated by Ba©or» 
taken prisoner, and kepi in captivity for the 
remainder of his life* After the eaptm of 
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Valerian, Sapor conquered Syria, destroyed 
Antioch, and having made himself master of 
the passes in the Taurus, laid Tarsus in ashes 
and took Caesarea. His farther progress was 
stopped by Odenaihus and Zenobia, who drove 
the song back beyond the Euphrates, and 
founded a new empire, over which they ruled 
at Palmyra. In his reign lived the oelebrated 
Mani, who, endeavouring to amalgamate the 
Christian and Zoroastrian religions, gave rise 
to the famous sect of the Manichaeans, who 
spread over the whole East, exposing them- 
selves to most sanguinary persecutions from 
both Christians and fire- worshippers. — 3. Hot- 
misdas I. (Hormus), son of the preceding, whQ 
reigned only one year, and died 274. — 4. 
Varanes or Vararones I. (Bahram or Baha- 
ma), son of Honnisdas I., reigned 274-277. 
He carried on unprofitable wars against Zeno- 
bia, and, after her captivity, was involved in a 
contest with Aurelian, which, however, was 
not attended with any serious results, on 
account of the sudden death of Aurelian in 
275. In his reign Mani was put to death. — 
6. Varanes II. (Bahrain), son of Varanes I. 
reigned 277-294. He was defeated by Cams, 
who took both Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and 
his dominions were only saved from further 
conquests by the sudden death of Caras 
(288).— 6 . Varanes HI. (Bahram), elder son 
of Varanes II. died after a reign of eight 
months, 294.-7. Narses (Narsi), younger 
son of Varanes II., reigned 294-808. He 
carried on a formidable war against the em- 
peror Diocletian. The Homan army waB com- 
manded by Galerius Caesar, who in the first 
campaign (296) sustained most Bignal defeats in 
Mesopotamia, and fled in disgrace to Antioch. 
In the second campaign NarseB was defeated 
with great loss, and was obliged to conclude a 
peace with the Homans, by which he ceded to 
Diocletian Mesopotamia, S. Armenia as far as 
lake Thospitis, including all the valley of the 
Upper Tigris, that river being in its lower 
course the boundary between the two empires. 
The Homans had also the supremacy over Iberia. 
In 808 Narses abdicated in favour of his son, 
and died soon afterwards. — 8. Honnisdas II. 
(Hormus), son of Narses, reigned 808-810. 
During his reign nothing of importance 
happened regarding Home.—*. Sapor II. Pos- 
tumus (Shapur), son of Honnisdas II., was 
born after the death of his father, and was 
crowned in his mother’s womb, the Magi placing 
the diadem with great solemnity upon the body 
of his mother. He reigned 810-881. His reign 
was signalised by a cruel persecution of the 
Christians. He oarried on war for many years 
against ConstantiuB II. and his successors. 
The armies of Constantius were repeatedly 
defeated ; Julian, as is related elsewhere 
[Julian us], perished in battle, and the war 
was at length brought to a conclusion by Jovian 
ceding to the Persians the five provinces be- 
yond the Tigris, and the fortresses of Nisibis, 
Singara, Ac. Iberia and Armenia were left to 
their fate, and were completely reduoed by 
Sapor in 865 and the following year. Sapor 
has been surnamed the Great, and no Persian 
king had ever caused such terror to Home as 
this monarch.— 10. Artaxerxes II. (Ardishir), 
the suoceBBor of Sapor H., reigned 881-885. 
He was a prince of royal blood, but was not a 
son of Sapor.— 11. Sapor HI. (Shapur), reigned 
•85-890. He sent an embassy to Theodosius 
%m Qm with splendid presents, which was 
turned by a Greek embassy headed by S£i- 


licho going to Persia. Owing to these diplo- 
matic transactions, ah arrangement was ^ 
in 884, according to which Armenia and Iberia 
recovered their independence.— 12. Varanes 
(Bahram), reigned aj>. 800-404, or perhaps not 
so long. He was the brother of Sapor DX, and 
founded Kerman Rhah, still a flourishing town. 
— 13. Yesdigerd X. (Yesdijird), surnamed 
Ulathim, or the Sinner, son or brother of the 
preceding, reigned 404-420 or 421. He was on 
friendly terms with the emperor Arc&dius, who 
is said to have appointed him the guardian of 
his infant son and successor, Theodosius the 
Younger. He concluded a peace with Arcadius 
for 100 years.— 14. Varanes V. (Bahram), son 
of Yesdigerd I., surnamed Gour, or the * Wild 
Ass,’ oh account of his passion for the chase of 
that animal, reigned 420 or 421-448. He perse- 
cuted his Christian subjects with such severity 
that thousands of them took refuge within the 
Homan dominions. He carried on war with 
Theodosius, which was terminated by a peace 
for 100 years, which peace lasted till the twelfth 
year of the reign of the emperor Anastasius. 

| During the latter part of his reign Varanes 
I carried on wars against the Huns, Turks, and 
Indians, in which he is said to have achieved 
those valorous deeds for which he has ever 
since continued to be a favourite hero in 
Persian poetry. He was aooident&lly drowned 
in a deep water-tank together with his horse, 
and neither man nor beast ever rose again. — 
15. Yesdigerd II., son of the preceding, 
reigned 448-458. The persecutions against the 
Christians were renewed by him with unheard 
of cruelty. His relations with Home were 
peaceful.— 16. Hormisdas III. (Hormus), and 

17. Peroses (Firoze), sons of the preceding, 
claimed the succession, and rose in arms against 
each other. Peroses gained the throne by the 
assistanoe of the White Huns, against whom he 
turned his sword in after years. He perished 
in a great battle with them in 484, together 
with all of his sons except Pallas and Cobades.— 

18. Pallas (Pallash), who reigned 484-488, 
had to contest the throne with Cobades. He fell 
in battle fighting against his brother Cobades 
in 488.— 19. Cobades (Kobad), reigned 488-498, 
and again 601 or 502-581. The years from 498 
till 502, were filled up by the short reign of, 
20. Zaxnes (Jamaspes). The latter was the 
brother of Cobades, whom he dethroned and 
compelled to fly to the Huns, with whose assist- 
ance Cobades recovered his throne about 502. 
He carried on war with success against the 
emperor Anastasius ; but in consequence of the 
Huns, who had previously been his auxiliaries, 
turning their arms against him, he made peace 
with Anastasius in 505, on receiving 11,000 
pounds of gold as an indemnity. He also re- 
stored Mesopotamia and his other conquests to 
the Homans, being unable to maintain his 
authority there on account of the protracted 
war with the Huns. About this time the Bo- 
mans constructed the fortress of Dara, the 
strongest bulwark against Persia, and situated 
in the very face of Ctesiphon. . The war with 
Constantinople was renewed in 621, in the 
reign of the emperor Justin I.— <21. Chosroea I. 
(Knosru or Kkosrew), surnamed Nushirwan, 
or 1 the generous mind,’ reigned 581-579. He 
carried on several wars against the Homans. 
The first war was finished in 582 or 588, Jus- 
tinian having purchased peace by an annual 
tribute of 440,000 pieces of gold. One of the 
conditions of Chosroes was, that seven Greek, 
but Pagan, philosophers who had ranged r 
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time at the Persian court, should be allowed to murdered a lew days after the death of his 
live in the Roman empire without being subject father. He was the last male Sassanid. After 
to the imperial laws against Pagans. The him the throne waB disputed by a host of 
seoond war lasted from 540 to 561. Peace was candidates of both sexes and doubtful desoent, 
concluded on condition of Justinian promising who had no sooner ascended the throne than 
an annual tribute of 40,000 pieces of gold, and they were hurried from it into death or cap- 
receiving in return the cession of the Persian tivity. — The last king was Yesdigerd III., who 
claims upon Colchis and Lazica. The third was defeated and slain in 651 by Kaleb, the 
war broke out in 671, in the reign of Justin II., general of the khalif Abu-Bekr. Persia now 
but Chosroes died before it was concluded, became a Mohammedan country. 

Chosroes was one of the greatest kings of Sass&la, a town in Latium, belonging to the 
Persia. In his protracted warB with the Ro- territory of Tiber (Liv. vii. 19). 
mans he disputed the field with the oonquerors S&t&Ia (r& JS4ra\a, y 2ard\a). 1. (Sadagh), a 
of Africa ana Italy, and with those very generals, considerable town in the NE. of Armenia Minor, 
Tiberius and Mauricius, who brought Persia to important as the key of the mountain paBseB 
the brink of ruin but a few years after his into Pontus. It stood at the junction of four 
death. His empire extended from the Indus roads leading to places on the Euxine, a little 
to the Red Sea, and large tracts in Central Asia, N. of the Euphrates, in a valley surrounded by 
perhaps a portion of eastern Europe, recognised mountains, 825 Roman miles from Caesarea in 
him for a time as their sovereign. He re- Cappadocia, and 185 from Trapezus. Under the 
ceived embassies and presents from the re- later Roman empire, it was the Btation of the 
motest kings of Asia and Africa. His internnl 15th legion. (Ptol. i. 15, 9 ; Dio Cass, lxviii. 18 ; 
government was despotic and cruel, but of that Procop. Aed. iv. 8.) — 2. {Sandal), a town in 
firm description which pleases Orientals, so Lydia, near the Hermus, and on the road from 
that he still lives in the memory of the Persians Sardis to Ceramon Agora, 
as a model of justice. He provided for all the 8&tarohae, a Scythian tribe on the E. coast 
wants of his subjects, and agriculture, trade, of the Tauric Chersonesus (Mel. ii. 1). 
and learning were equally protected by him. S&tlo&la (Saticulanus), a town of Samnium, 
He caused the best Greek, Latin, and Indian situated upon a mountain on the frontiers of 
works to be translated into Persian. — 22. Hor- Campania, probably upon one of the furthest 
misdas IV. (Hormus), son of Chosroes, reigned heights of the mountain chain of Cajazzo (Liv. 
579-590. He continued the war with the Ro- vii. 82). It was conquered by the Romans and 
mans, which had been bequeathed him by his colonised b.c. 818 (Liv. ix. 21, 22 ; Veil. Pat. 
father, but was defeated successively by Mau- i. 14). 

ricius and Heraclius. Hormisdas was deprived Satnldls (2arvi6cts : Tuzla ), a river in the S. 
of his sight, and subsequently put to death of the Troaa, rising in M. Ida, and flowing W. 
by the Persian aristocracy. — 23. Varanes VI. into the Aegean N. of Prom. Lectum, between 
(Bahrain) Shubin, a royal prince, usurped the Larissa and Hamaxitus. {II. vi. 84, xxi. 87 : 
throne on the death of Hormisdas, and reigned Strab. p. 605.) 

590-591. Unable to maintain the throne Satrae (Sarpai), a Thracian people in the 
against Chosroes, who was supported by the hill country between the Nestus and the Stry- 
emperor Mauricius, he fled to the Turks.-— mon (Hdt. vii. 110). 

24. Chosroes II. (Khosru) Purwiz, reigned Satrlotun (Satricanus: Casale di Conca), a 
690 or 591—628. He was the son of Hormisdas town in Latium, near Antium, to the territory 
IV., and recovered his father's throne with the of which it belonged (Dionys. v. 61 ; Liv. ii. 
assistance of the emperor Mauricius. After the 89, vi. 7). It was destroyed by the Romans in 
murder of Mauricius, Chosroes declared war b.c. 848 (Liv. vii. 27), but was rebuilt by the An- 
against the tyrant Phocas, and met with extra- tiates (Liv. viii. 1). It was taken by Papirius 
ordinary success. In several successive cam- in 820, after which time it seems to have had 
paigns he conquered Mesopotamia, Syria, no importance (Liv. ix. 12, xxviii. 11). 

Palestine, Egypt, Asia Minor, and finally 8&turae Pains (Lago di Paola ), a lake or 
pitohed his camp at Chalcedon, opposite Con- marsh in Latium, formed by the river Nym- 
stantinople. At length Heraclius saved the phaeus, and near the promontory Circeium. 
empire from the brink of ruin, and in a series [Pomptinae Paludes.1 

of splendid campaigns not only recovered the B&tfirXum or Satureium, the name of a dis- 
provinoes which, the Romans had lost, but trict near Tarentum (Steph. Byz. 8.V.), possibly 
earned his victorious arms into the heart of the an old native name for the region in which 
Persian empire. Borne down by his mis- Tarentum was built (cf. Strab. p. 279 ; Verg. 
fortunes, and worn out by age and fatigue, Georg, ii. 197). There is no good authority for 
Chosroes resolved, in 628, to abdicate in favour the statement that there was a town of that 
of his son Merdaza ; but Shirweh, or Siroes, name. Horace uses the adjective Satureianuz 
ms eldest son, anticipated his design, and at (of a breed of horses : Sat. i, 6, 59) as equivalent 
the head of a band of conspirators seized upon to Tarentinus. 

the person of his father, deposed him, and put S&turnla. 1. An ancient name of Italy 
him to death. The Orientals say that Chosroes [Italia]. — 2. (Satuminus : Satumia), formerly 
reigned six years too long. No Persian king lived oalled Aurima, an ancient town of Etruria, 
m such splendour as Chosroes ; and however said to have been founded by the Pelasgians, 
extraordinary the Eastern accounts respecting was situated in the territory of Caletra, on the 
his magnifioenoe may be, they are true in the road from Rome to Cosa, about twenty miles 
main, as is attested by the Western writers.— from the sea (Dionys. i. 20 ; Plin. iii. 52). It 
20. Biroes (Shirweh), reigned only eight months, was colonised by tne Romans, b.c. 188 (Liv, 
628. He concluded peaoe with the emperor xxxix. 55; PtoL iii. 1, 49). The ancient town 
Heraclius. The numerous captives were re- was rather more than two miles in circuit, and 
stored on both sides. Siroes also restored the there are still remains of its walls and tombs, 
holy cross which had been taken at the con- The tombs are not of the Etruscan type, and 
quest of Jerusalem.— 26. Artaxerxei m. probably were the work of an earlier race. 
(Ardashir), the infant son of Siroes, was 8&ftrnUuif L, one of the Thirty Tyrants, was 
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a general of Valerian, by whom he was much 
beloved. Disgusted by the debauchery of Gal- 
lienus,he accepted from the soldiers the title of 
emperor, but was put to death by the troops, who 
could not endure the sternness of his discipline. 
(TrebelL Poll. Trig. Tyr. 22.) — II., a native of 
Gaul, and au able officer, was appointed by 
Aurelian commander of the Eastern frontier, 
and was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria 
during the reign of Probus. He was eventually 
slain by the soldiers of Probus, although the 
emperor would willingly have spared his life. 
(Vopisc. Saturn.) 

Saturnisms, L. AntOnlus, governor of Upper 
Germany in the reign of Domitian, raised a re- 
bellion against that emperor, a.d. 01, but was 
defeated and put to death by Appius Maximus, 
the general of Domitian (Suet. Dom. 6, 7; 
Dio Cass, lxvii. 11 ; Mart. iv. 11). 

S&turninus, L. Appuleius, was quaestor 
b.c. 104, and tribune of the plebs for the first 
time 102. He entered into a close alliance 
with Marius and his friends, and soon acquired 
great popularity. He became a candidate for 
the tribunate for the second time 100. At the 
same time Glaucia, who next to Satuminus was 
the greatest demagogue of the day, offered him- 
self as a candidate for the proctorship, and 
Marius for the consulship. Marius and Glaucia 
carried their elections; but A. Nonius, a parti- 
san of the aristocracy, was chosen tribune 
instead of Satuminus. Nonius, however, was 
murdered on the same evening by the emissaries 
of Glaucia and Satuminus; and early the 
following morning, Satuminus was chosen to 
fill up the vacancy. As soon as he had entered 
upon his tribunate, he brought forward an 
agrarian law which led to the banishment of 
Metellus Numidicus, as is related elsewhere. 
[Metellus, No. 10. J Satuminus proposed 
other popular measures, with the object of 
embarrassing the senate, such as a Lex Fru- 
mentaria, reducing the price fixed in 128 b.c. 
for the dole of com, and a law for founding 
new colonies in Sicily, Achaia, and Macedonia. 
By these measures he and his associates 
won over the populace to their side, but 
were opposed by the aristocracy and by the 
moneyed classes. Satuminus and Glaucia 
went further in their schemes than Marius, 
and were no longer supported by him, so 
that loss of office would nave been fatal to 
them. In the comitia for the election of the 
magistrates for the following year, Satuminus 
obtained the tribunate for tne third time, and 
along with him there was chosen a certain 
Equitius, a runaway slave, who pretended to be 
a son of Tib. Gracchus. Glaucia was at the 
same time a candidate for the consulship ; the 
two other candidates were M. Antonins and C. 
Memmius. The election of M. Antonius was 
certain, and the straggle lay between Glaucia 
and Memmius. As the latter seemed likely to 
oarry his election, Satuminus and Glaucia hired 
some ruffians who murdered him openly in the 
comitia. This last act produced a complete 
reaction against Satuminus and his associates. 
The senate declared them public enemies, and 
ordered the consuls to put them down by foroe. 
Marins was unwilling to act against his friends, 
but he had no alternative, and his backwardness 
was compensated by the zeal of others. Driven 
out of the forum, Satuminus, Glaucia, and the 
quaestor Saufeius took refuge in the Capitol, 
but the partisans of the senate cut off the pipes 
which supplied the Capitol with water. Unable 
to hold out any longer, they surrendered to 
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Marius. The latter did all he could to save 
their lives : as soon as they descended from the 
Capitol, he placed them for security in the 
Curia Hosiilia, but the mob pulled off the roof 
of the senate-house, and pelted them with the 
tiles till they died. The senate gave their 
sanction to these proceedings by rewarding with 
the citizenship a slave of the name of Soaeva 
who claimed the honour of having killed Satur- 
ninus. (App. B. C. i. 28-82 ; Plut. Mar . 28-80; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 12 ; Cic. pro Babir.) Nearly forty 
years after these events, the tribune T. La- 
bienus accused an aged senator Babirius, of 
having been the murderer of SatuminuB. An 
account of this trial is given elsewhere. [Ra- 
bibius.] 

S&turnmus, Claudius, a jurist, from whose 
Liber Singularis de Poenis Paganorum there 
is a single excerpt in the Digest. He was 
praetor under Antoninus Pius. 

Satuminus, PompSius, a contemporary of 
the younger Pliny, by whom he is praised as 
a distinguished orator, historian, and poet. 
Several of Pliny’s letters are addressed to him 
(Plin. Ep. i. 8, v. 9, vii. 7). 

Satuminus, C. Sentlus. 1. Propraetor of 
Macedonia during the Social war, ana probably 
for some time afterwards. He defeated the 
Thracians, who had invaded his province. 
(Oros. v. 18 ; Cic. Verr. iii. 98.)— 2. One of the 
persons of distinguished rank who deserted Sex. 
Pompeius in b.c. 86, and passed over to Oc- 
tavian (Veil. Pat. ii. 77 ; App. B. C. v. 189). 
He was consul in 19, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed to the government of Syria. Three 
sons of Satuminus accompanied him as legati 
to Syria, and were present with their father at 
the trial of Herod’s sons at Berytus in b.c. 6. 
(Dio Cass. liv. 10 ; Jos. Ant. xvi. 11, 8.) — 8. Cn. 
Sentius, consul suffectus a.d. 4, governor of 
Syria a d. 19 (Tac. Ann. ii. 74, 79, 81, iii. 7). 

S&tuminus, Venuleius, a Roman jurist, is 
said to have been a pupil of Papinianus, and a 
consiliarius of Alexander Severas. There are 
seventy- one excerpts from his writings in the 
Digest. 

Satuminus, L. Volusius. 1. Consul suffeo- 
tuB B.c. 12, accumulated great wealth (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 80). — 2. His son, consul suffectus 
j a.d. 8 (Tac. Ann. xiii. 80).— 3. Q., consul a.d. 66, 

1 and a commissioner for the census in Gaul 
a.d. 61 (Tac. Ann. xiii. 25, xiv. 46). 

Baturnlui, that is, a son of Saturnus, and 
accordingly used as a surname of Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Pluto. For the same reason tne 
name of Satumia is given both to Juno and 
Vesta. 

S&tumui, an old Italian god of agriculture, 
especially connected with seed-time and har- 
vest, his name being a contraction of Sae- 
turaus from serere, * to sow ’ {G. I. L. i. 58). 
He was naturally represented as wedded to the 
earth-goddess Ops [cf. Lua], and with her as 
presiding over all forms of tillage and fruit- 
growing (Varro, L. L. v. 57 ; Fest. p. 186 ; 
Macrob. i. 7, 24). The tendency of popular 
tradition to change gods of the country into 
ancient kings who had benefited the land, pro- 
duced the version of the myth which makes 
Saturn an old king of Latium or of Italy who 
taught agriculture and civilisation, and in 
whose reign was the golden age. When Greek 
mythology was adopted, Saturn was identified 
with Cbonus, who in one of his aspects was a 
ha rv est goci ^Acoor^ngly it WM^imaggd that 

Saturnus. The story ran that the god came to 
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Itel? in the reign of ?anus, by w>om he mu 
hospitably reoeived, and that he formed a settle- 
meat on the GapitoMne hill, which was hence 
called the Saturnian hilL At the foot of that 
hUl, on the road leading up to the Capitol, there 
stood in after times the temple of Saturn. 
(Dionys. i. 10 ; Varro, L. L. v. 74 ; Macrob. i. 
7, 28 ; Just, zliii. 1.) Saturn then taught the 
people agriculture, suppressed their savage 
mode of life, and introduced among them 
civilisation and morality. The result was that 
the whole country was called Satumia or the 
land of plenty. Saturn was suddenly removed 
from earth to the abodes of the gods, whereupon 
Janus erected an altar to him in the Forum. 
(Verg. Aen. viii. 819-829; Ov. Fast. i. 288; 
Macrob. L c., Amob. iv. 24.) [As regards the 
old theory that Latium derived its name from 
Saturn's concealment there, see p. 475, b.] The 
connexion of Saturnus with Janus is inc 
in this etory. It was natural that the god of 
harvest should be connected with the god who 
presided over the year and its seasons [see 
p. 457, a]. Saturn, like other deities of the 
earth, was also worshipped as a god of the 
underworld and the dead, which accounts for 
tiie dedication of funeral urns to him. Respect- 
ing the festival solemnised by the Romans in 
honour of Saturn, see Diet, of Ant. s. v. Satur- 
nalia. The statue of Saturnus was hollow and 
filled with oil (PUn. xv. 82), probably to denote 
the fertility of Latium in olives, and woollen 
fillets were wrapped about its feet, except on 
the days of his festival (Macrob. i. 8, 5 ; Strab. 
Silv. i. 6, 4). This custom arose from the old 
superstition of binding the image of a god to 
secure his presenoe and favour : at his festival 
he was attracted by other means. The god was 
represented with a pruning knife or with 


sickle, like that of Cronus (Verg. Aen. vii. 
179 ; Mart. vi. 6, 1). The temple of Saturn was 
built in a very early period at the foot of the 
slope leading up from the Forum to the Capitol, 
on the site of an altar to Saturn of unknown 
antiquity, traditionally erected by Hercules 
(Dionys. i. 81, vi. 1 ; Liv. ii. 21). This temple 
was rebuilt in 42 b.c. by Munatius Plancus 
(Suet. Aug. 29 ; 0.1 Jj. vi. 1816). In it was the 
State treasury (aerarium Batumi), presided 
over at first by quaestors and then by praefecti 
[seep. 807, bj 

Satjrri (Xarvpot), were nature-deities or dae- 
mons of mountain forests and streams, of a sub- 
ordinate or subaltern character [of. Daemon], 
and therefore especially the attendants of 
Dionysus, like whom they represented the 
luxuriant vital powers of nature. They are not 
mentioned by Homer, but thiB does not prove 
that they were invented after his time. On the 
contrary, it is probable that their deformity is 
due to traditions handed down from the most 
primitive times when the powers of nature 
were conceived in the form of animals of forests 
and mountains. The uglier parts of mytho- 
logy are often passed over by Homer ana re- 
appear in Hesiod. By Hesiod (ap. Strab. p. 
471) Satyrs are described as akin to the moun- 
tain nymphs and the Curetes, and as a 
for-notiung 9 idle face, By later writers 

SSiymp. v. 7 ; Nonn. Dionys. xiv. 118) they 

Said te be the sons of Hermes and Iphtnima, 
or of the Naiads. The Satyrs are represented 
qrith bristly hair, the nose broad apd somewhat 
turned upwards, the ears pointed at the top 
like those of animals, with small horns growing 
out of the top of the forehead, and with a tau 
like that of a home ov goat In works of apt 
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the older ones were poffimonly ci . 

and the younger one* are termed SatynsoL 
The Satyrs are always described as fond of 





Satyr and Maenad swinging the Infant Dionysos. 

(From a terra-cotta in the British Museum.) 

wine (whence they often appear either with a 
cup or a thyrsus In their hand), and of every 
kind of sensual pleasure, whence they are Been 
sleeping, playing musical instruments, or en- 
gaged in voluptuous dances with nymphs. 
Later writers, especially i‘ 
found the Satyrs with 
the Italian Fauni, and 
accordingly both Satyrs 
and Fauns were repre- 
sented, like Pan, with 
horns and goat’s feet, 
although originally they 


r the Roman poets, con- 



were quite distinct 
840, b]. Satyrs usua 
ippear with flutes, the 
ihyrsus, syrinx, the 
shepherd’s staff, cups 
or bags filled with wine ; 
they are dressed with 
the skins of animals, and 
wear wreaths of vine, 

y or fir. The most 
celebrated representa- 
tion in antiquity was 
the Satyr of Praxiteles 
at Athens, which led 
the way in represent- 
ing Satyrs in a less 
repulsive form. In this _ . 

type they are youthful, ^ 
with a wanton or roguish 
expression, and of their animal form nothing 
remains but the pointed ears and the hair 
coming down over the forehead. [See also cut 
onp. 754.] 

Batjhru* (apropos). 1. I., king of 'Bosporus, 
was son of Spartacus L, and reigned b.c. 407 
or 406-898. He maintained friendly relations 
with Athens. He was slain at the siege of 
Theudosia in 898, and was succeeded by hu son 
Leucon (Diod. xiv. 98).— & II., king of Bospo- 
rus, was the eldest of the sons of Paerisades L, 
whom he succeeded in 811, but reigned only 
nine months (Diod. xx. 22-26).— 8. A oomic 
actor at Athens, is said to have given instruc- 
tion to Demosthenes in the art of giving full 
effect to his speeches by appropriate action 
(Pint. Dem. 7). Demosthenes praises him so* 
his generosity in choosing as his gift fromBhiEp 
Of Olynthiaa capita (Dem- F.L. 
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^ 401, 1 m) ~ i A distinguished Peripatetic 
philosopher *n£ historic, who lfa# mthe 
lime ofPtolemy Philopator, ana wrpte a oolleo- 
ion pf biographies, among which were Lives of 
Philip and Demosthenes, frequently oiled by 
ancient writers. 

Sauooxms. [Abab.] 

Saufeins. 1. C., quaestor b.c. 100, was one 
of the partisans of Satuminus, took refuge 
with him in the Capitol, and was slain along 
with his leader, when they were obliged to sur- 
render to Marius (Cio. pro Bab . 7 ; App. B. 0. 

1. 82). — 2. L., a Homan eques, was a mend of 
Attious, and an admirer of the Epicurean 
philosophy. He had valuable property in Italy, 
which was confiscated by the triumvirs, but 
was restored to him through the exertions of 
Atticus. (Cic. ad Att. i. 8, vii. 1, xv. 4 ; Nep. 
Ait. 12.) 

Saurom&tae. [Sarmatae.] 

Saur5xn&tes ( Xaupo/jArris ), the name of seve- 
ral kings of Bosporus, who are for the most 
part known only from their coins. We find 
kings of this name reigning over Bosporus from 
the time of Augustus to that of Constantine. 

Saverrlo, P. Sulpicius. 1. Consul b.c. 804, 
when he carried on the war against the Sam- 
nites. He was censor in 229 with Sempronius 
Sophus, his former colleague in the consulship. 
In their censorship two new tribes were formed, 
the Aniensis and Terentina (Liv. ix. 49, x. 9). — 

2. Son of the preceding, consul 279 with F. De- 
cius Mus, commanded, with his colleague, 
against Pyrrhus (Flor. i. 18, 21 ; Val. Max. ix. 1). 

8&y6 ( Savone ), a river in Campania, whicn 
flows into the sea S. of Sinuessa (Plin. iii. 6 ; 
Stat. Silv. iv. 8, 86). 

8&VUS ( Save or Sau), a navigable tributary 
of the Danube, which rises in tne Comic Alps, 
forms first the boundary between Noricum and 
Italy, and afterwards between Pannonia and 
Illyria, and falls into the Danube near Singi- 
dunum (Strab. pp. 207, 814; Plin. iii. 189). 

8&za, Decidlus, a native of Celtiberia, was 
originally one of Caesar’s common soldiers 
(Caes. JB. C. i. 66). He was tribune of the plebs 
in 44, and after Caesar’s death in this year he 
took an active part in supporting the friends of 
his murdered patron. He served under M. 
Antonins in the siege of Mutina, and subse- 
quently under both Antonius and Octavianus 
in their war against Brutus and Cassius. After 
the battle of Philippi Saxa accompanied An- 
tony to the East, and was made by the latter 
governor of Syria. Here he was defeated by 
the younger Labienus and the Parthians, and 
was slain in the flight after the battle (40). 
(App. JB. C. iv. 87, v. 102-107 ; Dio Cass, xlvii. 
85, xlviii. 24 ; Cic. Phil . viii. 8, ix. 26, xii. 8,- 
xiv. 4.) 

Baza, Q. Voconlus, tribune of the plebs b.c. 
169, proposed the Voconia Lex, defining a wo- 
man's rights of property and inheritance, which 
was supported by the elder Cato, who spoke in 
its favour, when he was sixty-five years of age. 
Respecting this law, see Diet, of Ant. s.v. 

Saza Rubra. [Rubra Saxa.] 

Sazftlies, a powerful people in Germany, who 
originally dwelt in the S. part of the Cunbric 
Chersonesus, between the rivers Albis and Cha- 
lusus (Trave), in the modern Holstein. They 
are not mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny, Bince 
these writers appear to have comprehended all 
the inhabitants of the Oimbric Chersonesus 
onder the general name pf Cimbri. The 
Saxones first occur in history in a.d. 286, when 
they aw mentioned as brave and BkUful sadors, 
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who often joined the Chauoi in pirafoal expe? 
ditions against the coast of GauT^SSmTS . 
19 ; Ocos. vii. 25). The Saxones afterwards fgn 
psar at the head of a powerful confederacy of 
German peoples who became united under the 
general name of Saxons, and who eventually 
occupied the country between the Elbe, the 
Rhine, the Lippe, ana the German Ooean (PfcoL 
ii. 11, 11). Tne history of their part in the 
conquest of Britain does not fall within the 
period here treated of. 

Bcaeva, Cassius, a centurion in Caesar's 
army*, who distinguished himself by his valour 
at the battle of Dyrrliaohium (Caes. B. C. iii. 
58; Suet Jul. 68; Val. Max. iii. 2, 28). He 
survived his numerous wounds and U men- 
tioned as one of the partisans of Caesar, after 
the death of the latter (Cic. ad Att. xiii. 28, 
xiv. 10). 

Scaev51a, Q. Ceryidlus, a Roman jurist, 
lived under Antoninus Pius. He wrote several 
works, and there are 807 excerpts from him in 
the Digest. 

Scaevdla, Kudus. 1. C., the hero of a 
celebrated story in early Roman history. [For 
the probable history of the war, see Pobsenna.] 
When King Porsenna was blockading Rome, 
C. Mucius, a young man of the patrician class, 
resolved to rid his county of the invader. He 
went out of the city with a dagger hid beneath 
his dress, and approached the plaoe where 
Porsenna was sitting, with a secretary by his 
side, dressed nearly in the same style as the 
king himself. Mistaking the secretary for the 
king, Mucius killed him on the spot. Being 
seized, he declared his name, and his design to 
kill the king himself, adding that there were 
800 Roman youths ready to attempt his life. 
In reply to the threats of Porsenna, Muoius 
thrubt his right hand into a fire which was 
already lighted for a sacrifice, and held it there 
without flinching. The king, who was amazed 
at his firmness, bade him go away free. Por- 
senna being alarmed for his life, which he 
could not secure against so many desperate 
men, made proposals of peace to the Romans, 
and evacuated the territory. Mucius received 
the name of Scaevola, or left-handed, from the 
loss of his right hand. The patricians gave 
him a tract of land beyond tne Tiber, which 
was thenceforth called Mucia Prata (Liv. ii. 
18). The Mucius of this story was a patrician ; 
but the Mucii of the historical period were ple- 
beians.— 2. Q., praetor b.c. 215, had Sardinia 
for his province, where he remained for the 
next three years. He was decemvir sacrorum, 
and died 209. (Liv. xxiii. 24, xxvii. 8.)— 8. Q., 

§ robably son of No. 2, was praetor 179, with 
icily for his province, and consul 174 (Liv. 
xl. 44).— 4. P., brother of No. 8, was praetor 
with his brother 179, and consul 175. In his 
consulship he gained a victory over the Ligu- 
rians. (Liv. xl. 44, xli. 19.)— 5. P., called by 
Plutarch 6 yofw9dienjs t probably son of No. 4, 
was tribune of the plebs 141, praetor urbanus 
186, and consul 188, the year in which Tib. 
GracchuB lost his life (Plut. Graech. 9). In 
181 he succeeded his brother Mucianus [Mucia- 
nus] as Pontifex Maximus (Cic. de Or. zi. 12, 
52). Scaevola was distinguished for his know- 
ledge of the Jus Pontifieium. He was also 
famed for his skill in playing at ball, as wril as 
at the game called Duodecim Scripts (Cio. de 
Or. i. 50, 217; Val. Max. viii. 8, 2 ; Quint, zi* A 
88). Pis fame as a lawyer is xeootde# by- 
Cicero in several passages (Cic. cfe 4*gg, in 
19, 47, de Or. i. 87, 170). j* no eapiat. pt 
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from his writings in the Digest, bat he is cited Bcaevus, or Soaevius Memor, a tragic poet 
sereral times by the jurists whose works were of the time of Domitian (Mart. xi. 9, 10 ; Schol. 
used for that compilation.— -6. Q., called the ad Jar. i. 20). 

Augur, was son of No. 8, and married the Sealdis (8 cheldt), an important river in the 
daughter of C. Laelius, the friend of Scipio N. of Gallia Belgica, flowing into the ocean, 
Airioanns the younger (Cic. de Antic. 8, 26, but which Caesar erroneously makes a tribu- 
JBrut. 26, 101). He was tribune of the plebs tary of the Mosa (B. G. vi. 88 ; Plin. iv. 98, 
128, plebeian aedile 125, and as praetor was 105). Ptolemy calls this river Tabudas or 
governor of the province of Asia in 121, the Tabullas , which name it is said to have borne 
year in which C. Gracchus lost his life. He in the middle ages under the form of Tabul or 
was prosecuted after his return from his pro- Tabula (Ptol. ii. 8, 9). 

vinoe for the offence of repetundae , in 120, by Softllabif ( Santarem ), a town in Lusitania, 
T. Albucius, but was acquitted. He was consul on the road from Olisipo to Emerita and 
117. He lived at least to the tribunate of P. Bracara, also a Roman colony with the sur- 
Sulpioius Rufus, 88. Cicero, who was born 106, name Praesidium Julium, and the seat of one of 
informs us that, after he had put on the toga the three Conventus Juridici of the provinoe 
f virilis, his father took him to Scaevola, who (Plin. iv. 117). The town is erroneously called 
was then an old man, and that he kept as close Scalabiscus by Ptolemy (ii. 5, 7). 
to him as he could, in order to profit by his Sc&mander (Ztcd/uavSpos), the celebrated 
remarks (Cic. de Amic. 1). After his death river of the Troad. [Tboas.] As a mytho 
Cicero became a hearer of Q. Mucius Scaevola, logical personage, the river-god was called 
the Pontifex. The Augur was distinguished Xantlius by the gods. His contest with 
for his knowledge of the law (Yell. Pat. ii. 9, Achilles is described by Homer (II. xxi. 186, 
2 ; Cic. Brut . 58, 212), but none of his writings foil.). 

are recorded.— Mucia, the Augur’s daughter, Scam&ndrlUB. [Astyanax.] 
married L. Licinius Crassus, the orator, who Bcambdnldae (2fcap0a»'fftat), a demus in 
was consul 95, with Q. Mucius Scaevola, the Attica, between Athens and Erleusis, belonging 
Pontifex MaximuB ; whence it appears that the to the tribe Leontis. 

Q. Mucius who is one of the speakers in the Boampa (5 udfiira : SJcumbi or Iscampi ), a 
treatise de Oratore, is not the Pontifex and town in the interior of Greek Illyria, on the 
the colleague of Crassus, but the Augur, the Via Egnatia between Clodiana ana Lychnidus. 
father-in-law of Crassus. He is also one of the [Illyricum.] 

speakers in the Laelius sive de Amicitia (c. 1), Scandfia (’XtcuvUcia), a port-town on the E. 
and in the de Bepublica (i. 12). — 7. Q., Ponti- side of the island Cythera, forming the harbour 
fex Maximus, was son of No. 5, and is quoted of the town of Cythera, from which it was ten 
by Cicero as an example of a son who aimed at stadia distant. [Cythera]. 
excellence in that which had given his father Soandla, Scandinavia or Scatinavia, the 
distinction (de Off. i. 82, 116). He was tribune name given by the ancients to the islands in the 
of the plebs in 106, ourule aedile in 104, and Baltic, Fiinen t Zealand and Laaland,, and 
consul 95, with LiciniuB Crassus, the orator, as vaguely also to the coasts of Sweden and Nor- 
his colleague. After his consulship Scaevola way. Even the later Romans had a very im- 
was the governor (proconsul) of the province of perfect knowledge of the Scandinavian penin- 
Asia, in whioh capacity he gained the esteem of sula, though some knowledge of the Baltic had 
the people who were under his government, probably been gathered byPytheas [seep. 781, bj. 
Subsequently he was made Pontifex Maximus, They supposed it to have been surrounded by 
by which title he is often distinguished from Q. the ocean, and to have been composed of several 
Mucius the Augur. He loBthis life in the con- islands called by Ptolemy Scandiae. Of these 
sulship of C. Marius the younger and Cn. the largest bore especially the name of Scandia 
Papirius Carbo (82), having been proscribed by or Scandinavia. It was said to have a lofty 
the Marion party, from which we may conclude mountain called Sevo, and to be washed by the 
that he belonged to Sulla's party. His body Sinus Codanus (Cattegat ?). (Mel. iii. 8, 6 ; 
was thrown into the Tiber. (Veil. Pat. ii. 26 ; Ptol. ii. 11, 83 ; Plin. iv. 96.) This country 
Flor. iii. 21 ; Cic. de Or. iii. 8, 9 ; Lucan, ii. was inhabited by the Hilleviones, of whom the 
126 ; App. B. O. i. 88.) The virtues of Scoe- Suiones and Sitones appear to have been tribes 
volo are recorded by Cicero, who, after the (Plin. 1. c . ; Toe. Germ. 44). 
death of the Augur, became an attendant ScandUft ( Scandole ), a small island in the 
(auditor) of the Pontifex. The purity of his NE. of the Aegaean sea, between Peparethos 
moral character (Cic. de Off. iii. 15, 62), his and Scyros (Plin. iv. 72 ; Mel. ii. 7, 8). 
exalted notions of equity and fair dealing, his * Scantla Silva, a wood in Campania, in 
abilities as on administrator, an orator, and a which were probably the Aquae Scantiae men- 
jurist, place him among the first of the illus- tioned by Pliny (Cio. de Leg. Agr. i. 1, 8 ; Plin. 
trious men of all ages and countries. He was, ii. 240). 

says Cicero, the most eloquent of jurists, and SoaptS Hfl6 (2tcairr)i 6\r?) t also called, but 
the most learned jurist among orators (de Or. less correctly, Beaptesyle (^Kaxnjoi\v)t a 
i. 89, 180 ; cf. Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 89). He is cited small town on the coast of Thrace opposite the 
by Quintilian (xi. 2, 88) as an instance of a island of Thasos. It contained celebrated gold 
man with a strong memory. Q. Scaevola the mines, which were originally worked by the 
Pontifex is the first Roman to whom we can Thasians. Thucydides, who had some property 
attribute a scientific and systematic handling in these mines, retired to this place after his 
of the Jus Civile, which he accomplished in a banishment from Athens, and here arranged 
work in eighteen books. He also wrote a Liber the materials for his history. (Plut. Cim. 4, de 
Singulans ircpl 8p«v, a work on Definitions, or Basil, p. 605 ; Marcell. Thuc. 19.) 
perhaps, rather, short rules of law, from which Se&ptla (Scaptiensis or Scaptius), an ancient 
there are four excerpts in the Digest. This is town in Latium, which gave its name to a 
the oldest work from whioh there are any ex- Roman tribe, but disappeared at an early period 
oerpts in the Digest, and even these may have (Dionys. v. 61 ; Liv. vm. 17; Plin. iii. 08). 
been taken at second hand. Scaptius, P., a Roman trader in Cilicia who 
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lent money to people of Salamis in Cyprus, 
end enforced usurious terms by the aid ox the 
troops of App. Claudius. Cieero very properly 
refused to support him, and deprived him 
of the prefecture of Salamis, which Clau- 
dius had given him (Cic. ad Att. v. 21, vi. 1-8, 
xv. 18). 

Scapilla, P. Ostorlus . 1. Succeeded A. Plau- 
tius as governor of Britain, about a.d. 50. He 
defeated the powerful tribe of the Silures, took 
prisoner their king Caractacus, and Bent him in 
chains to Borne. In consequence of this 
success he received the insignia of a triumph, 
but died soon afterwards in the province. 
(Tac. Ann . xii. 81-89, Agr. 14.) — 2. Son of the 
preceding, fought with distinction under his 
father ; was accused of treason by Sosianus and 
condemned to death by Nero (Tac. Ann. xii. 81, 
xiv. 48, xvi. 14). 

Searbantia, or Scarabantla ( Oedenburg ), a 
town in Pannonia Superior on the road from 
Vindobona to Poetovio, and a municipium with 
the surname Flavia Augusta (Ptol. ii. 15, 5; 
Plin. iii. 146 ; C. I. L. iii. 4192). 

Softrddna (JbcapSuva or SjccfpiW : Skar- 
dona or Skardin ), the chiof town of Libumia 
in Illyria, on the right bank of the Titius, 
twelve miles from its mouth, the seat of a 
Conventus Juridicus (Strab. p. 815; Plin. iii. 
189). 

Soardus, Scodrus or Scordus Mons (rb 
MxdpBov opos : Schar ), a range of lofty moun- 
tains to the E. of Scodra, between Illyria and 
Dardania, and dividing the head waters of the 
Axius from the Drilon (Ptol. ii. 16, 1 ; Pol. 
xxviii. 8 : Liv. xliii. 20, xliv. 81.) 

ScarphS, Scarphea or Scarphia (Indpcpr), 
Htcdptyeta, iicapQta : 2fcap<ptvs, Xicaptpiefa, 5/cap- 
dta Tos, 2Stcdp<pios), a town of the Epicnemidii 
Locri, ten stadia from the coast, at which the 
roadB united leading through Thermopylae. It 
possessed a harbour on the coast, probably at 
the mouth of the river BoagriuB. (II. ii. 582 ; 
Strab. p. 426 ; Paus. viii. 15, 8 ; Liv. xxxiii. 8.) 

Scarpoxma ( Charpeigne ), a town in Gallia 
Belgica on the MoBella, and on the road from 
Tullum to Divodurum (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 2). 

ScatO or Cato, VettlUl, one of the Italian 
generals in the Marsic war, b.c. 90. He de- 
feated the consuls L. Julius Caesar and P. 
Butilius Lupus in two successive battles. He 
was afterwards taken prisoner, and was stabbed 
to death by his own slave as he was being 
dragged before the Homan general, being thus 
delivered from the ignominy and punishment 
that awaited him. (App. JB. C. i. 40-48 ; Sen. de 
Benef. iii. 28.) 

Scaurus, Aemilluf. 1. X., raised his family 
from obscurity to the highest rank among the 
Bomon nobles. He was bom in B.c. 168. His 
father, notwithstanding his patrician descent, 
had been obliged, through poverty, to carry on the 
trade of a charcoal-merchant, and left his son a 
very slender patrimony. The latter had thought 
at first of oarrying on the trade of a money- 
lender ; but he finally resolved to devote him- 
self to the study of eloquence, with the hope of 
rising to the honours of the state. (Aurel. Viet. 
de Vtr. Ill . 72 ; Yal. Max. iv. 4, 11 ; Plut. Q.B. 
60.) Cicero speaks highly of his eloquenoe 
(Brut. 29, 111). He was curule aedile m 128. 
He obtained the consulship in 115, when he 
carried on war with success against several of 
the Alpine tribes. In 112 he was sent at the 
head of an embassy to Jugurtha; and in 111 
he accompanied the . consul L. Calpumius 
Bestia as one of his legates in the war against 
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Jugurtha. The Numidian king bestowed large 
sums of money upon both BeBtia and Scaurus, 
in consequence of which the consul granted the 
king most favourable terms of peace. This 
disgraceful transaction excited the greatest 
indignation at Borne, and C. Mamilius, the 
tribune of the plebs, 110, brought forward a 
bill by which an inquiry was to be instituted 
against all those who had received bribes from 
Jugurtha. Although Scaurus had been one of 
the most guilty, such was his influence in the 
state that he contrived to be appointed one of 
the three quaesitores who were elected under 
the bill for the purpose of prosecuting the 
criminals. But though he thus secured him- 
self, he was unable to save any of his accom- 

S lices. Bestia and many others were con- 
emned (Sull. Jug. 15, 25, 28, 40). In 109 
Scaurus was censor with M. Livius Drusus. In 
his consulship he restored the Milvian bridge, 
and constructed the Aemilian road, which ran 
by Pisae and Luna as far as Dertona (Strab. p. 
217). In 107, he was elected consul a second 
time, in place of L. Cassias Longinus, who had 
fallen in battle against the Tigurini. In the 
struggles between the ariBtocratical and popular 
parties, Scaurus was always a warm supportex 
of the former. He was several times accused 
of different offences, chiefly by his private 
enemies, but such was his influence in the 
state that he was always acquitted. He died 
about 89. By his wife, Caecilia, Scaurus had 
three children, two sons mentioned below, and 
a daughter, Aemilia, first married to M\ Gla- 
brio, and next to Cn. Pompey, subsequently 
the triumvir. He wrote an autobiography, of 
which nothing remains (Cic. Brut. 29, 112; 
Plin. xxxiii. 21). — 2. M., eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, and stepson of the dictator Sulla, whom 
his mother, Caecilia, married after the death of 
his father. In tha third Mithridatio war he 
served under Pompey as quaestor. The latter 
sent him to Damascus with an army, and from 
thence he marched into Judaea, to settle the 
disputes between the brothers Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus. Scaurus was left by Pompey in 
the command of Syria with two legions. During 
his government of Syria he made a predatory 
incursion into Arabia Petraea, but withdrew on 
the payment of 800 talentB by Aretas, the king 
of the country. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 8, B. J. i. 7 ; 
App. Syr. 51.) He was curule aedile in 58, 
when he celebrated the public games with extra- 
ordinary splendour. The temporary theatre 
which he built accommodated 80,000 spectators, 
and was adorned in the most magnificent 
manner. The combats of wild beasts were 
equally astonishing : 150 panthers were ex- 
hibited in the circus, and five crocodiles and 
a hippopotamus were seen for the first time 
at Borne. (Cic. Seat. 54, 116, de Off. ii. 16, 
57 ; Plin. xxxvi. 114.) In 56 he was praetor, 
and in the following year governed tne pro- 
vince of Sardinia, which he plundered with- 
out mercy. On his return to Home he was 
accused of the crime of repetundae . He was 
defended by Cicero, in the speech of which 
fragments only remain, HortenBius, and others, 
and was acquitted, notwithstanding his guilt. 
(ABcon. Argum. ad Scaur.) He was accused 
again in 52, under Pompey’s new law against 
ambitus , and was condemned. [See also refer- 
ences in Index to Cicero.] He married Mucia, 
who had been previously the wife of Pompey, 
and by her he had one son [No. 4]. —8. Younger 
son of No. 1, fought under the proconsul Q. 
Catulus against the Cimbri at the Atheais, and 
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having 8M& froia the field, was indignantly ocftn- 
by hi* father not to come into bis 
presence ; whereupon the yoath put an end to 
his life (VaL Max. v. 8, 4 ; Front. Strut, iv. 1, 
8).— 4 X., non of No. 2 and Mucia, the former 
wife of Pompey the triumvir, and consequently 
the half-brother of Sex. Pompey. He accom- 
panied the latter into Asia, after the defeat of 
his fleet m Sicily, but betrayed him into the 
hatifla of the generals of M. Antonius, in 85. 
After the battle of Actium, he fell into the 
power of Octavian,«nd escaped death, to which 
he had been sentenced, only through the inter- 
cession of his mother, Mucia. (App. B. C . v. 142 ; 
Dio Cass. li. 2, lvi. 88.)— 6. Xamercus, son of 
No. 5, was a distinguished orator and poet, but 
of a lasy and dissolute character (Too. Ann. 
iii. 68, vi. 29 ; Sen. Oontr. x. praef. 2). He was 
a member of the senate at the time of the 
accession of Tiberius, a.d. 14, when he offended 
this suspicious emperor by some remarks which 
he made in the senate. Being accused of 
majeatas in 84, he put an end to his own life 
(Dio Cass, lviii. 24). 

8eaurus, X. AurSlIui, consul suffectus b.c. 
108, and three years afterwards consular legate 
in Gaul, where he was defeated by the Cimbri, 
taken prisoner, and put to death (Liv. Bp. 67 ; 
Tac. Germ. 87 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 12). 

Beaurus, Q. Terentins, a celebrated gramma- 
rian who flourished under the emperor Hadrian, 
and whose son was one of the preceptors of the 
emperor Verus. He was the author of an Ars 
Grammatioa and of commentaries upon Plau- 
tus, Virgil, and the Ars Po&tiea of Horace. 
(GelL xi. 16 ; Capitol. Ver. 2, 6 ; Charis. i. 188, 
186.) An abstract survives of a treatise en- 
titled Q. Terentii Scauri de Ort)wgraphia ad 
Thesewm , and of another on Adverbs and Pre- 
positions. They are included in the Gramma- 
tical Latinos Auctores Antiqui of Putschius 
(Hannov. 1606). 

Sceler&tus Campus. [Roma, p. 804, b.] 

Setnae (S/nyvof , i.e. the tents) t a town of Meso- 
potamia, on the borders of Babylonia, on a canal 
of the Euphrates, twenty-five days’ journey 
below Zeugma (Strab. p. 748). It belonged to 
the Soxnitae, and was probably only a collec- 
tion of tents or huts. 

Beenlt&e (S/nyrirw, i.e. dwellers in tents) t the 
general name used by the Greeks for the Be- 
dawee (Bedouin) tribes of Arabia Deserta (Plin. 
vi. 126). 

Scepsis (Jici pjus: prob. Eaki-Upshi or EsTei- 
Shupshe f, Ru.), an ancient city in the interior 
of the Troad, SE. of Alexandria Troas, in the 
mountains of Ida. Its inhabitants were re- 
moved by Antigonus to Alexandria, but being 
permitted by Lysimachus to return to their 
homes, they built a new city, called t) v4a ic&m, 
and the remains of the old town were then 
oalled naAoicric^ir (Strab. pp. 608, 607, 686). 
Scepsis is celebrated in literary history as the 
plaoe where certain MSS. of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus were buried, to prevent their 
transference to Pergamum. 'When dug up again, 
they were found nearly destroyed by mould and 
worms, and in this condition they were re- 
moved by Sulla to Athens. (Strab. p. 608 ; Abi- 
stotxzjeS.J The philosopher Metrodorus and 
the grammarian Demetrius were natives of 
Scepsis. 

* BcerdUaidas, or SeCrdHaedus {UepBtKdbas 
&r Jhrtp&UWfyriJringof IHyrift, was in all prdba- 
son of Fleuratus, and younger brother 
WtJittbfe, fidth tk them kings of that cO urt iy. 
ike defeat Usd abd&t&m of Teata<b^. 


1 229), he fefrobtbly succeeded to a portion of her 
dominions, but aid not assume the title of fang 
till after the death of his nephe# Pinnes {PoL 
ii. 6, 6). Hs carried on war for some years 
against Philip, king of Macedonia, and thus 
appears as an ally of the Romans. He probably 
died about 206, and was succeeded by his son 
Pleuratus. (Pol. v. 96-110 ; Liv. xxvi. 24, xxvii. 
80, xxix. 12.) 

Sohedia (:Sx«$fa), a town of Lower Egypt, on 
the o&n&l which connected Alexandria with the 
Canopic arm of the Nile (Strab. pp. 800, 808). 

Sohddlui (Sxttio*). 1. Son of Iphitus and 
Hippolyte, commanded the Phooians in the war 
against Troy, along with Ins' brother Epi- 
strophus. He was slain by Hector, and his re- 
mains were carried from Troy to Anticyra in 
Phocis. (II. ii. 617, xvii. 806 ; Pans. x. 4, 1.)— 
2. Son of Perimedes, likewise a Phocian, who 
was killed at Troy by Hector (II. xv. 615 ; 
Strab. p. 424). 

Seherla. [Phaeaces.] 

Sohocnus (3.X01V0 * : Xxom a town of 
Boeotia, on a river of the same name, and on 
the road from Thebes to Anthedon (II. ii. 497 ; 
Strab. p. 408). It was (in the Boeotian story) 
the birthplace of Atalanta (Paus. viii. 85, 10 ; 
Stat. Theb. vii. 267). 

Sohoenfii (^xotyovs, -ovvtos). 1. A harbour 
of Corinth, N. of Cenchreae, at the narrowest 
part of the isthmus (Strab. pp. 869, 880).— 2. A 
place in the interior of Arcadia near Methy- 
drium (Pans. viii. 85, 10). 

Soi&thm (5 tclaOos : JiicidOios : Shiatho), a small 
island in the Aegaean sea, N. of Euboea and E. 
of the Magnesian coast of Thessaly, with a town 
of the same name upon it. It is said to have 
been originally colonised by Pelasgians from 
Thrace (Strab. p. 486 ; Plin. iv. 72). It is fre- 
quently mentioned in the history of the inva- 
sion of Greece by Xerxes, since the Persian and 
Grecian fleets were stationed near its coasts 
(Hdt. vii. 176, viii. 7). It snbseqnently became 
one of the subject allies of Athens, but attained 
such little prosperity that it only had to pay 
the small tribute of 200 draohmae yearly. Its 
chief town was destroyed by the last Philip of 
Macedonia. At a later time it was restored 
by Antonius to the Athenians (App. B. O. v. 7). 

Soidrus (2*ffy>os), a place in tne S. of Italy 
of uncertain site, in which some of the Sybarites 
settled after the destruction of their own city 
(Hdt. vi. 21). 

BeilHLs (JlKikkovs, - ovvros : S/ctAAoiWtor, 
^tetWodcrios), a town of Elis, in the district 
Triphylia, on the river SelinnB, twenty stadia 
S. of Olympia. It was destroyed by the Eleans 
in the war which they carried on againBt the 
Pisaeans, whose cause had been espoused by 
the inhabitants of Beilins (Paus. v. 6, 48, vi. 22, 
4). The Lacedaemonians subsequently took 
possession of the territory of SoiLtas; and al- 
though the Cleans still laid claim to it, it was 
given to Xenophon after his banishment from 
Athens. Xenophon resided at this place for 
more than twenty years, and erected here 
a sanctuary to Artemis, whioh he had vowed 
during the retreat of the Ten Thousand. A 
statue of Xenophon was seen here by Pausatoiak 
(Xen. An. v. 8, 7 ; Pans. v. 6, 5 j Strab. p. 644.) 

Sdngoxn&gus (Gisanne), a small place m 
the Cottian Alps, on the Italian side 6f the 
pass of M t. GenSvre [Alwbs], about five mfles 
above Oeelum (Ottlx). 

chief tewh mjhis M Wte i g ri an mSMAm jM- 
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founded by some Pelleniani of Achaia, whfc jbookplaoe between the cavalry and. light-armed 
settled here after their return from Troy. It troops Of the two armies. The Romans were 
revolted from the Athenians in the PelopOnne- defeated ; the oonsnl himself received a severe 
man war, but Was taken by Cleon ; whereupon , wound, and was only saved from death by the 
all the men were put to death, the women and courage of his young son, Publius, the future 
children sold as slaves, and the town given to conqueror of Hannibal. Seipio now retreated 
the Plataeans. (Hdt. vii. 128, viii. 128 ; Thnc. iv. across the Ticinus, crossed the Po also, first 
ISO, IBS. v. 82; Strab. p. 880.) took up his quarters at Placentia, and subse- 

Sclplo, the name of an illustrious patrician qnently withdrew to the hills on the left bank 
family of the Cornelia gens. This name, which of the Trebia, where he wag joined by the other 
signifies a stick or staff, is said to have been oonsul, Sempronius Longus. The latter .re- 
given to the founder of the family because he solved upon a battle, in opposition totheadvsoe 
served as a staff in directing his blind father of his colleague. The result was the complete 
(Macrob.i.6). This family produced some of the defeat of the Roman army, which was obliged 
greatest men in Rome. The family tomb of the to take refuge within the walls of Placentia. 
Scipios was discovered in 1780, on the left of In the followng year 217, Soipio, whose impe- 
the Appia Via, about 400 paces within the rium had been prolonged, crossed over into 
modem Porta S. Sebastiano. The inscriptions, Spain. He and his brother Cneius continued 
of the greatest interest as specimens or early in Spain till their death in 211, and did the 
Latin, are printed in C. I. JL. i. 29-89. — 1. P. most important service to their country by pre- 
Comeliui Scipio, m agister equitum b.c. 896, and venting reinforcements being sent to Hannibal 
consular tribune 895 and 894 (Liv. v. 19, 24, 81, from Spain. In 215 they transferred the war 
yi. 1). — 2. L. Corn. Soipio, consul 850 (Liv. from the Ebro to the Guadalquivir and won two 
Vii. 21). — 3. P. Corn. Soipio Barbatns, consul great victories at IlliturgiB and IntibiliB. Thev 
828, and dictator 806. He was alBo pontif ex fortified an important harbour at Tarraco and 
maximus (Liv. ix. 44, 46).— 4. L. Corn. Soipio regained Saguntum, and by adroit policy in- 
Barbatus, consul 298, when he carried on war duced Syphax to turn against the Carthagini- 
against the Etruscans, and defeated them near ans in Africa ; but in 212, having to confront 
Volaterrae. He also served under the oonsuls three armies under Hasdrubal Barca, Has- 
in 297, 295, and 298 against the SamniteB. drubal Gisgo and Mago, they enlisted 20,000 
This Scipio was the great-great-grandfather of Celtiberians and divided their armies. This 
the conqueror of Hannibal. (Liv. x. 11, 12, 14, was a fatal step : the Spaniards were untrust- 
25, 26, 40, 41.) His epitaph, written in Satur- worthy, and the armies of the Scipios were de- 
nian verse, records victories in Samnium and feated separately and both the brothers weft 
Lucania {C. I. L. i. 29). The genealogy of the slain by the Carthaginians. (Pol. iii. ; Liv.xxi.- 
family can be traced with more certainty from xxv. ; App. Annib. 5-8, Hup. 14-16.)— 8. Cn. 
this time.— 5. Cn. Com. Soipio Asina, son of Com. Soipio Calvus, son of No. 6, and brother 
No. 4, was consul 260, in the first Punic war. of No. 8, was consul 222, with M. Claudius 
In an attempt upon the Liporaean islands, he Marcellus. In conjunction with his colleague 
was taken prisoner with seventeen ships. He he carried on war against the Insubrians. Ifi 
probably recovered his liberty when Regulus 218 he carried on war as the legate Of his 
invaded Africa, for lie was consul a second brother Publius for eight years in Spain, as hits 
time in 254. In this year he and his colleague been related above. (Pol. ii. 84 ; Pint. Marcell. 
A. Atilius Calatinus crossed over into Sicily, 6, 7.) — 10. P. Com. Soipio Africanui Major, 
and took the town of Ponormus. He obtained son of No. 8, was born in 287. (According to 
a triumph. (Pol. i. 21, 88 ; Val. Max. vi. 6, 2, vi Liv. xxvi. 18 and Val. Max. iii. 7, 1, he was bom 
9, 11 ; Macron, i. 6.)— 6. L. Com. Soipio, also in 284, but the authority of PolybiuB should 
son of No. 4, was consul 259. He drove the be followed, who says that he was twenty-seven 
Carthaginians out of Sardinia and Corsica, de- when he went to Spain.) He was nnquestion- 
feating Hanno, the Carthaginian commander, ably one of the greatest men of Rome, and he 
He was censor in 258. (Liv. Ep. 17 ; Eutrop.ii. acquired at an early age the confidence and 
20; Val. Max. v. 1, 2; C. J. L. i. 81.)— 7. P. admiration of his countrymen. His enthusi- 
Com. Scipio Asina, son of No. 5, was consul astic mind led him to believe that he was a 
221, and carried on war, with his colleague M. special favourite of the gods; and he never 
Minucius Rufus, against the Istri, who were engaged in any public or private business 
subdued by the oonsuls. He is mentioned again without first going to the Capitol, where he 
in 211, when he recommended that the senate sat some time alone, enjoying communication 
should recall all the generaU and armies from with the gods. For all ne proposed or exe- 
Italy for the defence of the capital, because cuted he alleged the divine approval; and 
Hannibal was marching upon the city (Liv. xxii. the Roman people gave credit to his aasert- 
84, xxvi. 8 ; Oros. iv. 18 ; Eutrop. iii. 7).— 8. P. tions and regarded him as a beifig almost 
Com. Soipio, son of No. 6, was consul, with TL superior to the common race of men (lay. 
Sempronius Longus, in 218, the first year of xxvi. 19). There can be no doubt that Scipio 
the second Punic war. He sailed with an army believed himself in the divine revelations 
to Gaul, in order to encounter Hannibal before which he asserted to have been vouchsafed 
he crossed the Alps ; but finding that Hannibal to him ; and the extraordinary success which 
had crossed the Rhone, and had got the start attended all his enterprises must have deepened 
of him by a three days’ march, he resolved to this belief, and his faith in himself helped him 
sail back to Italy, ana await Hannibal’s arrival to inspire enthusiasm in others. He is first 
in Gisalpine Gam. But as the Romans had ah mentioned in 218 at the battle of the Tiohraa, 
army of 25,000 men in Cisalpine Gaul, under when he saved the life of his father as has 
the command of two praetors, Scipio sent into already been related. He fonght at Csau&e 
Spain the army which he had brought with two years afterward (2i6), when he was already 
him, under ( tbe command of hip .brother, Cn. a tribune of the maieri, and wad Oh • of jflfce 
Scipio. On his return to Italy^Scipio took the few Romah officers who turvived t&atiatisl dkjr. 
command of the army in Cisawme Gaul, and H?Wo* chosen along wfth Appro* Claudius to 
hastened to meet ffannfliJj Xn engagement o rtrtiih & ftd the r ema i ns at the ansy, wfclelli IKSi 
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taken refuge at Canuaium ; and it was owing 
to his youthful heroism sad presence of mind 
that the Roman nobles, who had thought of 
leaving Italy in despair, were prevented from 
carrying their rash project into effect (Liv. 
xxii. 58 ; Val. Max. v. 0, 7). He had already 
gained the favour of the people to such an ex- 
tent that he was elected aedile in 212, although 
he had not yet reached the legal age. In 210, 
after the death of his father and his uncle in 
Spain, the Romans 9 resolved to increase their 
army in that country, and to place it under the 
command of a proconsul. But when the people 
assembled to elect a proconsul, none of the 

K als of experience ventured to sue for so 
rous a command. At length Scipio, who 
was then barely twenty-seven (Pol. x. 6), offered 
himself as a candidate, and was chosen with 
enthusiasm to take the command. His suc- 
cess in Spain was striking and rapid. In the 
first campaign (210) he took the important city 
of Carthago Nova, and in the course of the 
next three years he drove the Carthaginians 
entirely out of Spain, and became master of 
that country. He returned to Rome in 206, 
and was elected consul for the following year 
(205), although he had not yet filled the office 
of praetor, and was only thirty years of age. 
He was anxious to cross over at once to Africa, 
and bring the contest to an end at the gates of 
Carthage; but the oldest members of the 
senate, and among them Q. Fabius Maximus, 
opposed his project, partly through timidity 
and partly through jealousy of the youthful 
conqueror. All that Scipio could obtain was 
the province of Sicily, with permission to cross 
over to Africa ; but the senate refused him an 
army, thus making the permission of no practi- 
cal use. The allies had a truer view of the 
interests of Italy than the Roman senate, and 
from all the towns of Italy volunteers flocked 
to join the standard of the youthtul hero. 
The senate could not refuse to allow him to 
enlist volunteers, and such was the enthusiasm 
in his favour that he was able to cross ever to 
Sicily with an army and a fleet, contrary to the 
expectations and even the wishes of the senate. 
After spending the winter in Sicily, and com- 
pleting all his preparations for the invasion of 
Africa, he crossed over to the latter country in 
the following year. Success again attended 
his arms. The Carthaginians and their ally 
Syphax were defeated with great slaughter, 
ana the former were compelled to recall Hanni- 
bal from Italy as the only hope of saving their 
country. The long struggle between the two 
peoples was at length, brought to a close by the 
battle fought near the city of Zama on one 
19th of October, 202, in wnich Scipio gained a 
decisive and brilliant victory over Hannibal. 
Carthage had no alternative but submission ; 
but the final treaty was not concluded till the 
following year (201). Scipio returned to Italy 
in 201, and entered Rome in triumph. He was 
received with universal enthusiasm, and the 
surname of Africanus was conferred upon him. 
The people wished to make him consul and 
dictator for life, and to erect his statue in the 
comitia, the rostra, the curia, and even in the 
Capitol, but he prudently declined all these in- 
vidious distinctions (Liv. xxxviii. 56 ; Val. Max. 
iv. 1, 6). As he did not choose to usurp the 
supreme power, aud as he was an object of 
suspicion and dislike to the majority of the 
senate, be took no prominent part in publio 
affairs during the next few years. He was 
oesisor in 199 with P. Aelius Paetus, and consul 


a second time In 194 with TL Sempronius 
Lonuus. In 198 he was one of the three com- 
missioners who were Bent to Africa to mediate 
between Masinissa and the Carthaginians ; and 
in the same year he was one of the ambassa- 
dors sent to Antiochus at Ephesus, at whoBe 
court Hannibal was then residing. The tale 
runs that he had there an interview with the 
great Carthaginian, who declared him the great- 
est general that ever lived. The compliment 
was paid in a manner the most flattering to 
Scipio. The latter had asked, ‘ Who was the 
greatest general?' 'Alexander the Great,’ 
was Hannibal’s reply. ‘ Who was the second ? ' 
‘Pyrrhus.’ ‘Who the third?’ ‘Myself,’ re- 
plied the Carthaginian. ‘What would you 
have said, then, if you had conquered me ? ’ 
asked Scipio, in astonishment. ‘ I should then 
have placed myself before Alexander, before 
Pyrrhus, and before all other generals.’ (Liv. 
xxxv. 14.) It should be noticed that Scipio 
alone in the senate opposed the persecution of 
Hannibal after his fall (Liv. xxxiii. 47). — In 190 
Africanus served as legate under his brother 
Lucius in the war against AntiochuB the Great. 
Shortly after his return, he and his brother 
Lucius were accused of having received bribes 
from Antiochus to let the monarch off too 
leniently, and of having appropriated to their 
own use part of the money which had been 
paid by Antiochus to the Roman state. It ap- 
pears that there were two distinct prosecutions, 
and the following is the most probable history 
of the transaction. In 187 two Petilii, tribunes 
of the people, instigated by Cato and the other 
enemies of the Scipios, required L. Scipio to 
render an account of all the sums of money 
which he had received from Antiochus. L. 
Scipio accordingly prepared his accounts, but 
as he was in the act of delivering them up, the 
proud conqueror of Hannibal indignantly 
snatched them out of his hands, and tore thorn 
up before the senate. But this haughty 
conduct appears to have produced an un- 
favourable impression, and his brother, when 
brought to trial in the course of the Bame year, 
was declared guilty, and sentenced to pay a 
heavy fine. The tribune C. MinuoiuB Auguri- 
nus ordered him to be dragged to prison and 
there detained till the money was paid ; where- 
upon Africanus rescued his brother from the 
hands or the tribune’s officer. The contest 
would probably have been attended with fatal 
resuite had not Tib. Gracchus, the father of 
the celebrated tribune, and then tribune him- 
self, hod the prudence to release Lucius from 
the sentence of imprisonment. The successful 
issue of the prosecution of Lucius emboldened 
nis enemies to bring the great Africanus himself 
before the people. His accuser was M. Naevius, 
the tribune of the people, and the accusation 
was brought in 185. When the trial came on, 
and Africanus was summoned, he proudly re- 
minded the people that this was the anniversary 
of the day on wnich he had defeated Hannibal 
at Zama, and called upon them to follow him to 
the Capitol, in order there to return thanks to 
the immortal gods, and to pray that they would 
grant the Roman state other oitizens like him- 
self. Scipio struck a chord which vibrated on 
every heart, and was followed by crowds to the 
Capitol. Having thus set all the laws at de- 
fiance, Scipio immediately quitted Rome, and 
retired to nis country seat at Litemum. The 
tribunes wished to renew the prosecution, buv 
Gracchus wisely persuaded them to let it drop 
(Liv. xxxviii. 50H50; Gell. iv 18, vii. 19; /H 
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Mas. lit 7, 1.) Scipio never returned to Home. 
He passed his remaining days in the cultivation 
of his estate at Litemum ; and at his death is 
said to have requested that his body might be 
buried there, and not in his ungrateful country 
(Sen. Ep. 86). Some accounts represent his 
burial-place as being at Borne, but there was at 
any rate a monument to his memory at Litemum, 
which Livy saw (Liv. xxxviii. 56). The year of 
his death is uncertain; but he probably died 
in 188. Scipio married Aemilia, the daughter 
of L. Aemilius Paulus, who fell at the battle of 
Cannae, and by her he had four children — two 
sons [Nos. 12, 18], and two daughters, the elder 
of whom married P. Scipio Nasica Corculum 
[No. 17], and the younger Tib. Gracchus, and 
thus became the mother of the two celebrated 
tribunes. [Cornelia.]— 11. L. Corn. Scipio 
Asiatious, also called Asiagenei or Asiagenus, 
was the son of No. 8, ana the brother of the 
great Africanus. He served under his brother 
m Spain ; was praetor in 198, when he obtained 
the province of Sicily, and consul in 190, with 
C. Laelius. The senate had not much con- 


fidence in his abilities, and in truth his capacity 
was small. It was only through the oner of 
his brother Africanus to accompany him as a 
legate that he obtained the province of Greece 
and the conduct of the war against AntiochuR. 
He defeated Antiochus at Mt. Sipylus in 190, 
entered Borne in triumph in the following 
year, and assumed the surname of Asiaticus. 
(Liv. xxviii. 8, 4, 17, xxxiv. 54, xxxvi. 45, 
xxxvii. 1.) The history of his accusation and 
condemnation has been already related in the 
Life of his brother. He was a candidate for the 
censorship in 184, but was defeated by the old 
enemy of his family, M. Porcius Cato, who 
deprived Asiaticus of his horBe at the review of 
the equites. (Liv. xxxix. 22, 40, 44.) — 12. 
P. Com. Scipio Africanus, elder son of the 
peat Africanus, was .prevented by his weak 
health from taking any part in public affairs, 
but he was elected augur in 180 b.c. (Liv. xl. 42). 


Cicero praises his oratiunculae and his Greek 
History, and remarks that with the greatness 
of his father’s mind he possessed a larger 
amount of learning (Cic. Brut. 19, 77, de Off. 
i. 88 ; Veil. Pat. i. 10). He had no son of his 
own, but adopted the son of L. Aemilius PauluB 
[see below, No. 15]. His epitaph has great 
poetic merit ( C . I. L. i. 38). — 13. L. orCn. Com. 
Scipio Africanus, younger son of the great 
Africanus. He accompanied his father into 
Abiu in 190, and was taken prisoner by Antio- 
chus. . This Scip : o was a degenerate son of on 
illustrious sire, and only obtained the praetor- 
8hi|>, in 174, through Cicereius, who had been a 
Bcnba of his father, giving way to him. In the 
same year he was expelled from the senate by 
the censors. (Liv. xli. 27 ; Val. Max. iii. 5, 1, 
iv. 5, 8.)— 14. L. Com. Scipio Asiaticus, a 
descendant of No. 11, belonged to the Marian 

n , and was consul in 88 with C. Norbanus. 
us year Sulla returned to Italy: Scipio 


ever, included in the proscription in the follow- 
ing year (82), whereupon he fled to Massilia, and 
passed there the remainder of his life. His 
daughter was married to P. Sestius. (App. 
B.C. i. 82, 86; Pint. Bull. 28; Flor. iii. 21; 
Cio. pro Bab. Perd. 7, 21, Phil. xii. 11, 27.) 
18. r. Com. Scipio Aemilianus Africanus 
■amor was the younger son of L. Aemilius 
Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, and was 


adopted by P. Scipio [No. 12], the son of the 
conqueror of Hannibal. He was born about 
185. In his seventeenth year he accompanied 
his father Paulus to Greece, and fought under 
him at the battle of Pydna, 168. (Plat. Aemil. 22.) 
Scipio devoted himself with ardour to the study 
of literature, and formed an intimate friendship 
with Polybius when the latter came to Borne 
along with the other Achaean exiles in 167. 
[Polybius.] At a later period he also cultivated 
the acquaintance of the philosopher Panaetius, 
and he admitted the poets Lucilius and Terence 
to his intimacy, ana is said to have assisted 
the latter in tne composition of his comedies. 
[Terentius.] His friendship with Laelius, 
whose tastes and pursuits were so congenial to 
his own, has been immortalised by Cicero's 
celebrated treatise entitled Laelius nve de 
Amicitia. Although thus devoted to the study 
of literature, Scipio cultivated the virtues which 
distinguished the older Homans, and made 
Cato the model of his conduct. If we may 
believe his panegyrists, he possessed all the 
simple virtues of an old Boman, mellowed by 
the refining infiuences of Greek civilisation. 
Scipio first served in Spain with great distinc- 
tion as military tribune, under the consul L. 
Lucullus in 151. (Veil. Pat. i. 12 ; Flor. ii. 17.) 
On the breaking out of the third Punic war in 
149 he accompanied the Boman army to Africa, 
again with the rank of military tribune. By 
his personal bravery and military skill he re- 
paired, to a great extent, the mistakes of the 
consul Manilius, whose army on one occasion 
he saved from destruction. He returned to 
Borne in 148, and had already gained such 
popularity that when he became a candidate 
for the aedileship for the following year (147) 
he was elected consul, although he was only 
thirty-seven, and had not, therefore, attained the 
legal age. (Pol. xxxv. 4.) The senate assigned 
to him Africa as his province, to which he forth- 
with sailed, accompanied by his friends Poly- 
bius and Laelius. He prosecuted the siege of 
Carthage with the utmost vigour. The Car- 
thaginians defended themselves with the 
courage of despair, and the Bomans were unable 
to force their way into the city till the spring 
of the following year (146). The fate of this 
once magnificent city moved Scipio to tears, 
and anticipating that a similar catastrophe 
might one day befall Borne, he repeated the 
lines of the Iliad (vi. 448) in which Hector 
bewails the approaching fall of Troy. After 
reducing Africa to the form of a Boman pro- 
vince, Scipio returned to Borne in the same 
year, and celebrated a splendid triumph on 
account of his victory. (App. Pun. 118-181 ; 
Pol. xxxix.) The surname of Africanus which 
he had inherited by adoption from the con- 

g ueror of Hannibal, had now been acquired by 
im by his own exploits. In 142 Scipio was 
censor, and in the administration of the duties 
of his office he attempted to redress the 
growing luxury and immorality of his con- 
temporaries. His efforts, however, were 
thwarted by his colleague Mummius, who had 
himself acquired a love of Greek and Asiatic 
luxuries. (Val. Max. vi. 4, 2 : Gell. iv. 20, v. 19.) 
In 189 Scipio was accused by Ti. Claudius 
AselluB of majeatas. Asellus attacked him 
out of private animosity, because he had been 
deprived of his horse and reduced to the 
condition of an aerarian by Scipio in his cen- 
sorship. Scipio was acquitted, and the speeches 
which he delivered on tne occasion were held in 
high esteem in a later age. (Gell. ii. 20, iii. 4, 
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vii. XI ; Qio. d§ Or. ii. 64, 258 ; 66, *66.) It 
appears to have been alter this event that 
Soipio was sent on an embassy- to Egypt and 
Asia to attend to the Homan interests in those 
countries. The long continuance of the war in 
Spain again called Scipio to the consulship. 
He was appointed consul in his absence, and 
had the province of Spain assigned to him in 
184. His operations were attended with 
success ; and in 188 he brought the war to a 
conclusion by the capture of the city of Nu- 
mantia after a long siege. (App. Hisp. 48-98 ; 
Eutrop. iv. 17.) He now received the surname 
of Numantius in addition to that of Africanus. 
During his absence in Spain Tib. Gracchus 
had been put to death. Soipio was married to 
Sempronia, the sister of the fallen tribune, but 
he had no sympathy with his reforms, and no 
sorrow for his fate. On receiving the news of 
the death of Gracchus he is said to have quoted 
the line of the Odyssey (i. 47)— 

&s dx6\otro Kal &\\os Srisroiavrd yt fr4(oi, 

and upon his return to Rome in 182, when he 
was asked in the assembly of tribes by C. Papi- 
rius Garbo, the tribune, what he thought of the 
death of Tib. Gracchus, he replied that he was 
justly slain ( jure caesum). His reply to the 
murmurs of the populace which greeted this 
expression of opinion, 1 Taceant quibus Italia 
noveroa eat,’ showed his aristocratic spirit of 
contempt for the Roman mob, whom he 
seemed to think unfit to reckon as Roman 
citizens, and may have contributed to the feel- 
ing against him which afterwards caused his 
death. He now took the lead in opposing the 
efforts of the commissioners to make the 
agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus apply also to 
the lands of Latin citizens, and he proposed in 
the senate (129) that all disputes respect- 
ing the lands of the allies should be taken out 
of the hands of the commissioners appointed 
under the law of Tib. Graochus, and should be 
committed to other persons. Fulvius Flaccus, 
Papirius Carbo and C. Gracchus, the three 
commissioners, offered the most vehement 
opposition to his proposal. In the Forum he 
was accused by Carbo with the bitterest invec- 
tives as the enemy of the people, and upon his 
again expressing his approval of the death of 
Tib. Gracchus, the people shouted out, ‘Down 
with the tyrant.’ In the evening he went home 
with the intention of composing a speech for 
the following day ; but next day he was found 
dead in his room. It is clear that the assassi- 
nation was contrived by some of the Gracchan 
party ; but who committed the murder or who 
instigated it was never established. Suspicion 
fell upon various persons : even upon his wife, 
Sempronia, and her mother, Cornelia. Carbo, 
Fulvius, and C. Gracchus were suspected by 
many. Of these Carbo was most generally 
believed to have been guilty, and is expressly 
mentioned as the murderer by Cicero. (App. 
B. O. i. 19, 20; Yell. Pat. ii. 4; Pint. O. 
Gracch . 10 ; Cic. de Or . ii. 40, 170, ad Fam. ix. 
21, ad O. Fr. ii. 8.) The general opinion enter- 
tained by the Homans of a subsequent age 
respecting Scipio is given by Cicero in his *erk 
on the Republic, in whioh Scipio is introduced 
as the principal speaker.— 16. P. Corn. Soipio 
Nasica, that is, * Scipio with the pointed nose/ 
was the son of Cn. Scipio Calvus, who fell in 
Spain in 211. [No. 9.] He is first mentioned 
in 204 as a young man who was judged by the 
senate to be the best citizen in the state, and 
W* 8 therefore sent to Ostia along with the 


Homan matrons to receive the statue el the 
Idaean Mother, which had been brought from 
Pessinus (Liv. xxxv. 10). He was cunue aedile 
196; praetor in 194, when he fought with 
success in Further Spain; and consul 101, 
when he defeated the Boii, and triumphed over 
them on his return to Home. Scipio Nasica 
was a celebrated jnrist, and a house was 
given him by the state in the Via Sacra, in 
order that he might be more easily consulted. 
(Pomp. Dig. i. 2, 2, 87.)— 17. P. Cora. Soipio 
Nasica Corculum, son of No. 16, inherited 
from his father a love of jurisprudence, and 
became so celebrated for his discernment and 
for his knowledge of the pontifical and civil 
law that he received the surname of Corcu- 
lum (t.e. ‘ acute ’ : Feat. «.«.). He manned a 
daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder. He 
was consul for the first time 162, but abdicated, 
together with his colleague, almost immediately 
after they had entered upon their office, on 
account of some fault in the anBpices. He was 
censor 169 with M. Popillius Laenas, and was 
consul a second time in 156, when he subdued 
the Dalmatians (Liv. Ep. 47). He was a firm 
upholder of the old Roman habits and manners, 
and in his second consulship he induced the 
senate to stop the building of a theatre, as 
injurious to public morals. When Cato re- 
peatedly expressed his desire for the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, Scipio, on the other hand, 
declared that he wished for its preservation, 
since the existence of such a rival would prove 
a useful check upon the licentiousness of the 
multitude (Plut. Cat. Maj. 27; Aurel. Viet. 
Vir. Ill . 44 ; App. Pun. 69, B. C. i. 28). He 
was elected pontifex maximus in 150.— 18. P. 
Corn. Scipio Naiioa Serapio, son of No. 17, is 
chiefly known as the leader of the senate in 
the murder of Tib. Gracchus. He was consul 
in 188, and in consequence of the severity with 
which he and his colleague conducted the levy 
of troops, they were thrown into prison by C. 
Curiatius, the tribune of the plebs. It was 
this Curiatins who gave Nasica the nickname 
of Serapio, from his resemblance to a person of 
low rank of tliiB name ; but though given him 
in derision, it afterwards became his distin- 
guishing surname. (Liv. Ep. 55; VaL Max. 
ix. 14, 8 ; Plin. vii. 54.) In 188, when the 
tribes met to re-elect Tib. Gracchus to the 
tribunate, and the utmost confusion prevailed 
in the Forum, Nasica called upon the consuls to 
save the republic ; but as they refused to have 
recourse to violence, he exclaimed, * As toe 
consul betrays toe state, do you who wish to 
obey toe laws follow me/ and so saying he 
rushed forth from toe temple of Fides, where 
the senate was sitting, followed by the greater 
number of the senators. The people gave way 
before them, and Gracchus was assassinated as 
he attempted to escape. (App. B. O. i. 16; 
Plut. Tib. Gracch. 19.) In consequence of his 
conduct on this occasion Nasica became an 
object of such detestation to the people, that 
toe senate found it advisable to send him on a 
pretended mission to Asia, although he was 
pontifex maximus, and ought not, therefore* 
to have quitted Italy. He did not venture 
to return to Home, ana, after wandering about 
from place to place, died soon afterwards at 
Pergamum. (Plut. Tib. Gracch. 21 ; Cic. Flaoo* 
81, 75.)— 19. P. Corn. Scipio Nasioa, son of No. 
18, was consul 111, and died during his consul- 
ship (Sail Jug. 27 ; Cic. de Off. i. 80).—**. f . 
Cora. Soipio Naiioa, son of No. 10, praetorW* 
is mentioned by Cicero aa one of the n& v bo afo a 
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Lieinia, the second daughter <xf L. Crassus the 
orator. (Cie. Rote. Am, 98, 77, Brut 68, 919.) 
He had two sons, both of whom were adopted, 
one by hie maternal grandfather, L. Crassus, in 
his testament, and is therefore called L. 
Licinius Craasna Scipio ; and the other by Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Pius, consul 80, and is 
therefore called Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius 
Scipio. This Scipio became the father in-law 
of On. Pompey the triumvir, and fell in Africa 
in 47. Hia Life is given under Metellus, No. 
16.— SI. Cn. Corn. Icipio Hispallus, son of L. 
Scipio, who ia only known as a brother of the 
two Scipios who fell in Spain. Hispallus was 
praetor 179, and consul 171. (Liv. xl. 44, xli. 
16.)— 28. Cn. Corn. Boipio Hispallus, son of 
No. 91, was praetor in 189, when he published 
an edict that all Chaldaeans (i.e. astrologers) 
should leave Rome and Italy within ten days 
(Val. Max. i. 8, 2).— -S3. P. Corn. Soipio, hus- 
band of Scribonia, who afterwards married 
Octavianus (Suet. Oct 62).— 21 P. Corn. 
Soipio, son of No. 21, was consul b.c. 16 
(Dio Cass. liv. 19; Propert. v. 11, 67.) — 26. 
Cora. Soipio, first son of No. 21, served under 
Junius Blaesus against Tacfarinas (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 74).— 26. P. Corn. Soipio, son of the prece- 
ding, husband of Poppaea Sabina, waB consul 
a.d. 66 (Tac. Awn, xi. 2, xii. 58, xiii. 25). 

Soiraa or Soldrlas. [Rhinthon.] 

Soiras (Xicipds), a surname of Athene, under 
which she had a temple in the Attic port of 
Phaleron, and in the island of Salamis. The 
foundation of the temple at Phaleron is ascribed 
by PauBanias to a soothsayer, Scirus of Dodona, 
who is said to have come to Attica at the time 
when the EleuBinians were at war with Erech- 
theus (Pans. i. 1, 4, i. 86, 8). 

Selrltii Qiapirts), a wild and mountainous 
district in tne N. of Laconia, on the borders of 
Arcadia, with a town Soirus (2/cTpos), (also 
called Scirtonium) on the road from Sparta to 
Tegea., originally belonging to Arcadia. Its 
inhabitants, the Solritae (j&ctpircu), formed a 
special division of the Lacedaemonian army. 
ThiB body, which in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war was 600 in number, was stationed in 
battle at the extreme left of the line, formed on 
march the vanguard, and was usually employed 
on the most dangerous kinds of service. (Thuc. 
v. 88, 67; Xen. Cyr. iv. 2, 1, Hell. v. 2, 24; 
Diod. xv. 82.) 

Selron (XkIouv or Xicflpwv), in the Athenian 
story, was a famous robber who infested the 
frontier between Attica and Megaris. He not 
only robbed the travellers who passed through 
the country, but compelled them on the Sciro- 
nian rock to wash his feet, and kicked them 
into the sea while they were thus employed. 
At the foot of the rock (according to Pausanias, 
and the Schol. on Eur. Hipp. 979), there was 
a tortoise, which devoured the bodies of the 
robber’s victims. He was slain by Theseus. 
It is noticeable that Plutarch makes no sugges- 
tion of the tortoise, and it has been suggested 
that this part of the story grew out of vase- 
paintings, where the painter put in a tortoise 
(as in the British Museum vase) to indicate the 
sea shore upon which Sciron was about to fall. 
Diodorus supplies another explanation when he 
aim that the precipice over which he fell was 
called (tortoise). Plutaroh mentions also 

the Megarean story, which is totally different. 
$hey said that Sciron was a good mid just 
p&nee, no robber, but a punisher of robbers, 
■ca-in-law of Qyohreus and father-in-law of 
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Aeaous, and that he was slain by Theseus in 
war. (Pint. The*. 10; Pans. i. 44, 19; Diod.hr. 
69 ; Stxab. p, 391 ; Ov. Met vii. 445.) 

Bcirinla Saxa {Xtupwifas wfrpot, also ttu- 
pdBts : Derveni Bouno), large rooks on the E. 
coast of Megaris, between which and the sea 
there was only a narrow dangerous pass, called 
the Scironian road (/j Xtapdvn or ZUipwyls 664s : 
Kdki Skala). (Strab. p. 891 ; Pans. i. 44.) 
This road was afterwards enlarged by the 
emperor Hadrian. The name of the rocks was 
said to be derived from the celebrated robber 
Scibon. 

Scirdnides (Xjapwytdys), an Athenian general 
who acted at the siege of Miletus and against 
Chios in B.c. 419, 411 (Thuc. viii. 96, 80, 64). 

Seirri dr Soiri, a people placed by Pliny in 
European Sarmatia, on the N. coast, imme- 
diately E. of the Vistula, in the modern Cur- 
land and Samoqitien ; but by others described 
os a Scythian tribe beyond tne Danube, which 
afterwards joined the Huns, and to which be- 
longed Odoaoer, the conqueror of Italy (Plin. 
iv. 97 ; Jornand. JR. G, 49 ; Sidon. vii. 899). 

ScirtSnlum. [Seisms.] 

Soirtus {hulpros : Daiaan ), a river in Meso- 
potamia, flowing past Edessa into a small lake 
near Charrae. Its name, which signifies leap- 
ing, was derived from its rapid descent in a 
series of small cascades. (Prooop. Aed. ii. 7.) 

Scldrias. [Rhinthon.] 

Soodra (Scodrensis : Scodar or Scutari ), one 
of the most important towns in Illyrioum, on 
the left bank of the river Barbana, at the SE. 
comer of the Locus Labeatis, and about 
seventeen miles from the ooast. It was strongly 
fortified, and was the residence of the Illyrian 
king Gentius (Liv. xliv. 81, xlv. 96). It was a 
populous town under the Romans (Plin. iii. 144) 
ana the capital of the district, called Praevali- 
tana, of Dalmatia in the time of Diocletian. 

Scodrus. [Scasdus.] 

Scoedlses, Scydisses, or Seordiaeus (2koi- 
Mcri)s, Jbtv8(<r<ms, hKopHtcKos : Daeavm Dagh, or 
Chambu-Bel JDagh), a mountain in the NE. of 
Asia Minor, dividing Pontus Cappadocius from 
Armenia Minor, and forming a pan of the same 
range as M. Paryades (Strab. pp. 497, 648; 
Ptol. v. 6, 8). 

Scollii (Xk6\\is : Santameri), a rocky moun- 
tain between Elis and Achaia, 8880 feet high, 
which joins on the E. the mountain Lampea 
(Strab. p. 841). Strabo identifies it with the 
Olenian rock of H. ii. 617 (Strab. p. 887). 

8o618ti. [Scythia.] 

Bodlus (Xk&Aos : 2/cdAios, 2*wAif 6*). 1. An 
ancient town in Boeotia, on the road from 
Thebes to Aphidna in Attica, was situated on. 
the N. slope of Mt. Cithaeron, five or Bix miles 
S. of the Asopus and NW.of Hysiae (If.ii.497 } 
Strab. p. 408 : Hdt. ix. 16 ; Paus. ix. 4, 4), The 
site is traceable to the right of the road from 
Athens to Thebes.— 2. A small plaoe in Mace- 
donia, near Olynthus (Thuc. v. 18; Strab. p. 
408). 

Scombrarla ( Ielote ), an island in front of the 
bay, on the SE. coast of Spain, which formed 
the harbour of Carthago Nova. It received its 
name from the acombn, or mackerel, taken off 
its coast, from which the Romans prepared 
their garum. (Strab. p. 159.) 

Bedmtas or Scombrus Hons (rb 2*4/uo v foe*), 
a mountain in Macedonia, whieb runs E. of tli 
Scardus, in the direction of N. to S. towards 
Mi Haemus (Thuc. ii. 96). 

Sodpas (2*4*0*). I. One of the greate s t. 
Greek sculptors, was a native of Paros, and 

8x9 “ 
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appears to have belonged to a family of artists 
in that island (Strab. p. 604 ; Pans. viii. 45, 5) 
The period of ms work extended over forty-f our 
yean at least, for this was the interval be- 
tween his work at Tegea in 894 and that at 
Halicarnassus in 851. He was probably some- 
what older than Praxiteles, with whom he 
stands at the head of that second period of 
perfected art which is called the later Attic 
school (in contradistinction to the earlier Attic 
school of Phidias), and which arose at Athens 
after the Peloponnesian war. Scopas was an 
architect and a statuary as well as a sculptor. 
He was the architect of the temple of Athene 
at Tegea, in Arcadia, which was built to replace 
an older temple burnt down in b.c. 894. From 
the sculptures which Scopas executed for this 
temple, two heads — mutilated, but still of great 
beauty and valuable for judging of the style of 
Scopas — have been discovered at Tegea and are 
in the Museum at Athens. The subjects of the 
sculptures mentioned by Pausanias are the 
Calydonian Hunt, and the fight of Telephus 
and Achilles. He was one of the artists em- 
ployed in executing the bas-reliefs which deco- 
rated the frieze of the Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus in Caria. A portion of these bas- 
reliefs is now deposited in the British Museum 
[Diet, of Ant. art. 
Mausoleum.'] A 
noticeable feature 
in the style of 
Scopas was that 
he introduced the 
representation of 
passion which was 
afterwards car- 
ried further by 
the Pergamene 
sculptors and by 
later schools. 
Pliny states that 
the famous group 
of figures repre- 
senting the de- 
struction of the 
' sons and daugh- 

ters of Niobe was ascribed by some to Scopas, 
by others to Praxiteles. It has been remarked 
since the discovery of the original statue by 
Praxiteles of Hermes [see p. 6571, and of the 
original head by Scopas, that the heads of the 
Niobe group bear more resemblance to the style 
of Praxiteles than to that of Scopas. On the 
other hand, the passion of the subject is more 
like the style of Scopas. But possibly the 
group in question was merely assigned by Bo- 
man critics to the period of these two great 
sculptors, and was not the genuine work of 
either. In Pliny's time the statues stood in 
the temple of Apollo Sosianus (Plin. xxxvi. 28). 
The remaining statues of this group, or copies 
of them, are all in the Florence Gallery. The 
most esteemed of all the works of Scopas, in 
antiquity, was his group which stood m the 
shrine of Cn. Domitius in the Flaminian Circus, 
representing Achilles conducted to the island 
of Leuce by the divinities of the sea. It con- 
sisted of figures of Neptune, Thetis, and Achilles, 
surrounded by Nereids, and attended by Tri- 
tons, and by an assemblage of sea monsters 
(Plin. xxxvi. 26). Pliny mentions among the 
famous single statues by Scopas an Apollo 
PalatinuB, and it is argued by many that the 
Apollo Citharoedus [see p. 90] is a copy of this 
statue, with alterations in all probability of the 
drapery. Of hie other statues a colossal seated I 
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Ares (Plin. 45.), and a statue of Apollo Smintheus 
(Strab. p. 604 ; cf. Apollo, p. 89, b), was par* 
ticularly famous in ancient tunes.— & An Aeto- 
lian, who held a leading position among his 
countrymen in the war with Philip and the 
Achaeans, b.c. 220. He commanded the 
Aetolian army in the first year of the war ; and 
he is mentioned again as general of the Aeto- 
lians when the latter people concluded an 
alliance with the Homans (211). (Pol. iv. 5-18, 
62, v. 11 ; Liv. xxxvi. 24.) After the dose of 
the war with Philip, Scopas and Dorimachus 
were appointed to reform the Aetolian consti- 
tution (204). Scopas had only undertaken the 
charge from motives of ambition; on finding 
himself disappointed in this object, he with- 
drew to Alexandria. Here he was received 
with favour by the ministers of the young 
king Ptolemy V., and appointed to the com- 
mand of the army against Antiochus the Great. 
At first he was successful, but was afterwards 
defeated by Antiochus at Panium, and reduced 
to shut himself up within the walls of Sidon, 
where he was compelled by famine to surrender. 
(Pol. xiii, 1, xvi. 18, 89; Jos. Ant. xii. 8, 8.) 
Notwithstanding this ill success he continued 
in favonr at the Egyptian court ; but having 
formed a plot in 296 to obtain the chief adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, he was arrested and 
put to death (Pol. xviii. 86 - 88 ). 

Sc5pas (Xicdiras : Aladan ), a river of Galatia, 
falling into the Sangarius, from the E., at Julio- 
polis (Prooop. Aed. v. 4). 

Soordisci, a people in Ponnonia Superior, 
are sometimes classed among the Illyrians, but 
were the remains of an ancient and powerful 
Celtic tribe. They dwelt between the Savus 
andDravus. (Strab. pp. 293, 818 ; Liv. xlv. 28.) 

Boordiscui. [Scoedises.] 

Scftti, a people whom the later Roman 
writers mention as dwelling in Ireland. Thus 
Claudian contrasts the Picti dwelling in Thule 
with the Scoti dwelling in Ierne (de IV. Oons. 
Hon. 8, cf. de Laud. Stil. ii. 261 ; Oros. i. 2 ; 
Amm. Marc, xxvii. 8, 4 ; laid. Or. xiv. 6). At a 
later period the migration of the Scoti into 
Caledonia transferred the names Scotia and 
Scoti to that country. 

8cotitai (SKortrat), a woody district in the 
N. of Laconia, on the frontiers of Tegeatis 
(Paus. iii. 10, 6). 

Scdtuflia (ZtcSrouircra : Xicoroua’acuos), a very 
ancient town of Thessaly, in the district Pelas- 
giotis, near the source of the Onohestns, and 
not far from the hills Cynoscephalae, where 
j Flamininus gained his celebrated victory over 
Philip, B.c. 197 (Strab. pp. 829, 441 ; Diod. 
xv. 75 ; Liv. xxxiii. 6, xxxvi. 9, 14). The ruins 
of the ancient fortifications may be seen at 
Supli, five miles N. of the railway which runs 
from Volo (Iolcus) to Phersala (Pharsalus). 

Sorlbdnla, wife of Octavianus (afterwards 
the emperor Augustus), had been married twice 
before. By one of her former husbands, P. 
Scipio, she had two children, P. Scipio, who 
was oonsul b.c. 16, and a daughter, uornelia, 
who was married to Paulus Aemilius Lepidus, 
censor b.c. 22, and whose death is lamented in 
the beautiful elegy of Propertius (v. 11 ; cf. p. 
488, b). Scribonia was the sister of L. Scribo- 
nius Libo, who was the father-in-law of Sex. 
Pompey. Augustus married her in 40, on the 
advioe of Maecenas, because he was then afraid 
that Sex. Pompey would form an alliance with 
Antony to crush him ; but having renewed his 
alliance with Antony, Octavian divorced her in 
the following year (89)— on the very day on 
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which she had borne him a daughter, Julia— in at the foot of M. Olympus (Plin. y. 148 ; Mel. 
order to marry Livia. Scribonia long survived i. 19). It is one of the places whose inhabit- 
her separation from Octavian. In a.d. 2 she ants Herodotus mentions as speaking the lan* 
accompanied, of her own accord, her daughter guage or dialect, differing from any Greek of 
Julia into exile, to the island of Pandataria. his own day, which he callB Pelasglan (Hdt. i. 
JSuet, Aug. 62, 69; App. B. 0. v. 68; Veil. 57; Pelasgi). 

Pat. ii. 100; Tao. Ann. ii. 27.) Soylaolum, also Bevlaetum, or Soyllttlum 

Seribdnlus Curio. [Curio.] (2tcu\dKtoy, JitcuKcuctiov, : SquiU 

Scribfinius Largus. [Largub.] face), a Greek town on the £. coast of Brut- 

Scribftnlus Libo. [Libo.] tium, was situated on two adjoining hills at a 

SoribSnlus Procfilus. [Proculus.] short distance from the coast, between the 

Scriptores Historiae Angus tae. Under rivers Caecinus and Carcines. The common 
this title a collection was made, how or under tradition was that it was founded by Athenians 
whose authority and editorship is not known, of under Menestheus (Strab. p. 261 ; Plin. iii. 95), 
biographies of the emperors from Hadrian to but others referred it to OdysseUB (Serv. ad 
Numerian (117-284), by six contributors. The Aen. iii. 5, 58). There iB, however, no evidence 
Lives of Philip — Valerian have not been handed of its ever having been Greek in historical 
down entire. There is considerable doubt as times, and it is not mentioned among Greek 
to the authorship of the different biographies, colonies in the Periplus attributed to Scylax. 
The Lives of Hadrian, Aelius, Didius Julianus, It was a dependency of Crotona and afterwards 
Septimius Severus, Pescennius Niger, Cara- belonged to Locri. It was colonised by the 
calla and Geta have been commonly printed Romans b.c. 124, and again under Nerva. It 
as the work of Spartianub ; those of Antoninus is described by Cassiodorus (Far. xii. 15), who 
Pius, M. Antoninus Philosophus (M. Aurelius), was bom there. It had no harbour, whence 
Verus, Pertinax, Clodius Albinus, Macrinus, Virgil (Aen. iii. 558) speaks of it as navifra- 
the two Maximins, the three Gordians, Maxi- gum Scylaceum. From this town the Scyla- 
mus and Balbinus, as the work of Capitolinus cius or BoylleticilS Sinus (XKvMrrrucbs 
the Life of Avidius CaBsius, as the work of k6Ktcos) derived its name. The isthmus which 
Vulcacius ; the Lives of Commodus, Diadume- separated this bay from the Sinus Hipponiates 
nuB, Elagabalus and Alexander Severus, as the on the W. coast of Bruttium, was only twenty 
work of Lampridius [these Lives, whoever miles broad, and formed the ancient boundary 
were their respective authors, Beem to have of Oenotria. 

been written in the time of Diocletian]; the Scylax (3bnJAo£), of Caryanda in Caria, 
Lives of Aurelianus, Tacitus, Florianus, Probus, was sent by Darius Hystaspis on a voyage of 
Firmus, Satuminus, Proculus, Bonosus, Cams discovery down the Indus. Setting out from 
and his sons, as the work of Vopiscus ; the the city of CaBpatyrus and the Pactyican 
Lives of Valerian, Gallionus, the Bo-called district, Scylax reached the sea, and then sailed 
Thirty Tyrants, Claudius and the fragments of W. through the Indian Ocean to the Red Sea, 
Philip, Decius, Gallus and Aemilian, as the performing the whole voyage in thirty months, 
work of Trebellius Pollio. [These Lives (Hdt. iv. 44.)— There is still extant a Periplus , 
seem to have been written in the first decade containing a brief description of certain 
of the fourth century.] The assignment to the countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa, around 
authors mentioned above iB grounded upon the the coasts of the Mediterranean and Euxine, 
titles to the various biographies; but these titles and bearing the name of Scylax of Caryanda. 
have in many cases clearly been confused and This work has been ascribed by some writers to 
miscopied by the scribes, and therefore it is a the Scylax mentioned by Herodotus, and by 
matter of great uncertainty which are correct others to Scylax, an astronomer of Halicar- 
and which are misplaced. This confusion nassus, and friend of Panaetius (Cic. Div. ii. 
belongs to the earlier Lives (Hadrian — Gordian 42). Suidas («. v.) appears to confuse the two. 
III.). Hence the apportionment of the works It is clear from internal evidence that the 
of Spartianus, Capitolinus, Lampridius and Periplus must have been composed long after 
Vulcacius lacks authority, while there is more the time of Herodotus ; whilst, from its 
warrant for the assignment to Vopiscus and omitting to mention any of the cities founded 
Trebellius Pollio of the Lives which are by Alexander, such as Alexandria in Egypt, we 
ascribed to them. At the same time for con- may conclude that it was drawn up before the 
venienoe and conciseness of reference the reign of Alexander. Hence it is probably right 
names generally used are often retained, and to assume that the author lived about 400-850 
there seems no reasonable objection to that B.c., and to suppose that he prefixed to his 
course. The collection has value as supplying work the name of Scylax of Caryanda, on 
details otherwise unattainable ; but the bio- account of the celebrity of this navigator. — 
graphics are all feeble in style and composition, This Periplus is edited by Fabricius, 1878, and 
ana, worse still, they are so distinctly the work in Oeogr. Grace. Minor, by C. Miiller, 1861. 
of Court historians that their view of history is Scylax (2*6Ao£ : Choterlek-Irmak), a river 
limited and partial, and often altogether un- in the SW. of Pontus, falling into the Iris, 
trustworthy. between Amasia and Gaziura (Strab. p. 647). I 

Sonltenna ( Panaro ), a river in Gallia Cis- Scylitses or Soylitsa, Joannes, a Byzan*. 
paAo-Tift rising in the Apennines, and flowing to tine historian, sumamed, from his office, Cure-' 
theE. of Mutina into the Po (Strab. p. 218; palates, flourished a.d. 1081. His work extends 
Plin. iii. 118 ; Liv. xli. 16). from the death of Nicephoros I. (811), down to 

Scfipi (Uskub). a town in Moesia Superior, the reign of Nicephoros Botaniotes (1078-1081). 
on th e Axius, o-ed the capital of Dardania. It The portion of tne History of Cedrenus which 
was a frontier town towards Macedonia, and extends from the death of Nicephoros L 
was a Roman colony under Trajan. (Ptol. iii. (811) to the close of the work (1067) is found 
9, 6; Procop. Aed. iv. 4.) almost verbatim in the History of ScyUtzes. 

Soydisses. [Scoedises.] It is a question which was the original. The 

SCyl&oS (2*v\d«fi), or Scylacelon, an anoient works of Cedrenus and Scyhtses are edited 
city on the coast of Mysia Minor, E. of Cyzicus, together by Bekker, 1888. 
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Iqfib (Xcikha), fte peMonifloatian of the 
ganger to mariners from a rook-bound coast. 
In Ao Homeric account Saylla and Charybdis 
are opposite to each other, bat the place of 
their dwelling is not very dear, nor is 
Charybdis distinctly personified. In later 
writers Scylla and Charybdis are localised in 
the Straits of Messina between Italy and 
Sicily (Strab. p. 24; Plin. iii. 87), Scylla being 
placed at the Promontory Scyllaeum (the name 
Of which may very possibly have reached 
Homer). Charybdis is the whirlpool (which 
does actually exist now sufficiently to be a 
difficulty for undecked boats) just outside the 
Spit of land which forms the harbour of 
Hessana (Strab. p. 268): but the whirlpool 
was apparently often supposed to be immedi- 
ately opposite Scyllaeum Pr. at Cape Pelorus, 
nine miles further N., where there is no 
doubt often a strong current (Thuc. iv. 24). 
The myth which grew out of these perils of the 
sea waB that in a cave high up on a rook dwelt 
Scylla, a daughter of Crataeis, a fearful 
monster, barking like a dog, with twelve feet, 
and six long necks and heads, each of which 
contained three rows of sharp teeth. The 
opposite rock, which was much lower, con- 
tained an immense fig-tree, under which dwelt 
Charybdis, who thrice every day swallowed 
down the waters of the sea, and thrice threw 
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thnn up agaifi : both were formidable to the 
ships which had to pass between them. (Od. 
arii 78-110, 28M59, 480-444.) Hence the pro- 
verb, versified by a writer of the thirteenth cen- 
tury (the Alexandreia of Philip Gualtier) : 
‘ Incidis in Scyllam oupiens vitare Charybdim.’ 
(For Charybdis as a proverb for danger cf. 
.Hor. Od. i. 27, 19 ; Athen. p. 658 ; Cic. Phil. ii. 
27, 67.) This is the Homerio account. Later 
traditions give different accounts of Scylla’s 
parentage. Some describe her as a monster 
with six heads of different animals, or with 
three heads (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 650 ; Eustath. p. 
1719). One tradition relates that Scylla was 
originally a beautiful maiden, who often played 
with the nymphs of the sea, and was beloved 
by the marine god Glauous, who applied to 
Circe for means to make Scylla return his 
love; but Circe, jealous of the fair maiden, 
threw magic herbs into the well in which 
Scylla was wont to bathe, by means of which 
the lower part of her body was changed into 
the tail of a fish or serpent, surrounded by 
dogs, while the upper part remained that of a 
woman. (Ov. Met. xiii. 782, 906, xiv. 40-67 ; 
Tibull. iii. 4, 89.) Another tradition related 
that Scylla was beloved by Poseidon, and that 
Amphitrite, from jealousy, metamorphosed her 
into a monster (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 420). 
Heracles is said to have killed her, beoause 
■he stole some of the oxen of Geryon; but 
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Phorcys is said to have restored her to life 
(Hygr. Fab. praef . ; Eustath. I c.). Virgil (Aen. 
vi. 286) speaks of several Seyllae, and pkm% 
th em in the lower world. Charybdis is de- 
scribed as a daughter of Poseidon and Gaea, 
and a voracious woman, who stole oxen frozft 
Heracles, and was hurled by the thunderbolt 
of Zeus into the sea (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 420). 
It is likely that her voice like a dog's bark in 
the Odyssey, improved by later myths into 
dogs surrounding her lower limbs, was imagined 
partly from her name being connected with 
otkAk o$, partly from the noise of waves upon 
the rocks. 

Scylla, daughter of king Nisus of Megara. 
For details see Nisus. 

Scyllaeum CXictKKaiov). 1. (Sciglio), a pro- 
montory on the coast of Bruttium, at the N. 
entrance of the Sicilian straits, where the 
monster Scylla was supposed to live [Scylla]. 
— 2. ( Scilla or Sciglio ), a town in Bruttium, 
on the above-named promontory. There are 
still remains of the ancient citadel. (Plin. iii. 
78.)— S. A promontory in ArgoliB, on the ooast 
of Troezen, forming, with the promontory of 
Sunium in Attica, the entrance to the Saronic 
gulf (Paus. ii. 84, 7; Strab. p. 878). It is 
said to have derived its name from Scylla, the 
daughter of Nisus. [Nisus.] 

SoylUtloui Sinus. [Scylacium.] 

SoyllStium. [Scylacium.] 

Soyllis. [Dipoenus.] 

Soymnus ('Skv/ivos), of Chios, wrote a Peri- 
egesis , or description of the earth, which is 
referred to by later writers (Steph. Byz. e. w. 
Tldpos , 'E pftdvaaro’a; Schol. ad Ap. Bh. iv. 284). 
This work was in prose, and consequently 
different from the Periegesis in iambic metre 
which has come down to us, and which many 
modern writers have erroneously ascribed to 
Soymnus of Chios. The poem is dedicated to 
king Nicomedes, whom some modern writers 
suppose to be the same as Nicomedes HI., king 
of Bithynia, who died b.c. 74 ; but this is quite 
uncertain.— The poem is edited by Meineke, 
Berlin, 1846, and in C. Mttller, Geogr. Grose. 
Min._ 

Soyros (Xtcvpos: Jbcfyiost Scyro), an island 
in the Aegaean sea, E. of Euboea, and one of 
the Sporades. It contained a town of the same 
name, and a river called Cephissus. (Strab. 
pp. 424, 486 ; Scyl. p. 28 ; Ptol. iii. 18, 47.) Its 
ancient inhabitants are said to have been 
Pelasgians, Carians, and Dolopians. The 
island is frequently mentioned in the stories of 
the mythical period. Here Thetis concealed 
her son Achilles in woman's attire among the 
daughters of Lycomedes, in order to save him 
from the fate which awaited him under the 
walls of Troy. (Paus. i. 22, 6 ; Strab. p. 486 ; 
Apollod. iii. 18, 8.) It was here also that 
Pyrrhus, the son of Aohilles by Deidamla, was 
brought up, and it was from this island that 
Odysseus fetched him to the Trojan war (H. 
xix. 826, Od. xi. 509 ; Soph. Phil. 289). 
Aooording to another tradition, the island was 
conquered by Achilles, in order to revenge the 
death of Theseus, who is said to have been 
treacherously destroyed in Soyros by Lyco- 
medes (II. ix. 664; Paus. L o.\ Pint. Thee. 
85). The bones of Theseus were discovered by 
Cimon in Scyros, after his conquest of the 
island in b.o. 470, and were conveyed to 
Athens, where they were preserved in the 
TheBeum (Thuo. i. 98; Diod. xi. 60). From 
this time Soyros continued subject to Athens 
till the period of the Macedonian supremacy; 
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tax* Hie Homan* compelled the lest Philip to ; 
restore it to Athens in 196 (Liv. xxxiii. 80). 
The soil of Scyros was unproductive ; but it j 
was celebrated for its breed of goats, and for 
its quarries of variegated marble. 

* Sefthia (4 IkvBuHi, 4 2*t/0fa, Ion. 'SicvBlr), 
4 r&y XtcvBfav x^pi u Hdt. : SkBBtjs, Scythes, 
Scyfcha, pL 2ic66eu, Scythae; fora. ZtcuBl j, 
Scythia, Scythissa), a name applied to very 
different countries at different times. The 
Scythians are not named by Homer, though it 
is probable that they are those whom he calls 
*Iinr Tifwkyd and Ta\aKro<p<Lyoi (mare-milkers 
and feeders on milk; II. xiii. 7). Hesiod (Fr. 
68) speaks of Scythians as dwelling in waggons 
and living on mares’ milk, and Alcaeus (Fr. 49) 
calls Achilles * ruler of Scythia ’ (i.e. at Leuce). 
From the Greek colonies on the Euxine 
founded in the seventh century b.c. more 
knowledge of the Scythians was gained by 
Hecataeus, Hippocrates and Herodotus, who 
had also visited the coasts of the Euxine. The 
Scythia of Herodotus comprises, to Bpeak 
generally, the SE. parts of Europe between the 
Carpathian mountains and the river Tanals 
(Don). He describes the country as a square 
of 4000 stadia (400 geog. miles) each way, the 
W. boundary being the Ister (Danube) and the 
mountains of the Agathyrsi ; the S. the shores 
of the Euxine and Palus Maeotis, from the 
mouth of the Ister to that of the Tanals, this 
side being divided into two equal parts, of 2000 
stadia each, by the mouth of the Borysthenes 
(Dnieper ) ; the E. boundary waB the Tanais, 
and on the N. Scythia was divided by 
deserts from the Melanchloeni, Androphagi, 
and Budini. It corresponded to the 9. part 
of Russia, in Europe. Herodotus says that 
the inhabitants, whom the Greeks named 
Scythians, called themselves Scoloti {Xk6\o rot). 
He gives as the legend prevalent among the 
Scythians themselves about their origin, that 
Targitaus, the son of Zeus by a daughter of the 
river Borysthenes. was the father of Leipoxais, 
Arpoxais, and Colaxais. In their reign, there 
fell from heaven a yoke, an axe (cayapis), a 
plough-share, and a cup, all of gold. The two 
elder failed in taking them up, for they burnt 
when they approached them. But the younger 
did not fail, and retailed the kingdom. From 
Leipoxais descended the Auchaetae (yivos ) ; 
from Arpoxais the Catiari and Traspies ; from 
Colaxais the Paralatai. The general name for 
all is Scoloti. This was exactly 1000 years 
before the invasion of Darius. The gold was 
■acred ; the country large. It extended so far 
north that the continual fall of feathers (snow) 
prevented things from being seen. The 
number of the kingdoms was three, the 
greatest of which had charge of the gold. Of 
this legend, the elements seem partly Scythian, 
and partly due to the country in which the 
Scythians settled. The descent from the 
Borysthenes belongs to this latter class. The 
story of the sons of Targitaus is found, in its 
main features, among the present Tartars. A 
tradition of the Pontic Greeks brought Heracles 
with the cattle of Geryones to Scythia. Three 
sons of Heracles and Echidna were mentioned, 
Agathersus, Gelonus and Scythes. The test 
of supremacy was being able to bend the bow 
which Heracles had left. This Scythes did, 
ahd remained as ruler (Hdt. iv. 8-10). Aristeas 
tells also of the Scytmans as neighbours of 
Hyperbcrei, Arimaspi, and gold-guarding 
Griffins (Hdt. iv. 18). This (like the Scythian 
jtegend) had probably a connexion with the 


gold actually found in the Ural mountains 
| iiypsiiB ojubi]. The Scythians were believed by 
Herodotus to be of Asiatic origin, and his 
account of them, taken in connexion with the 
description given by Hippocrates of their 
physioal peculiarities, leaves the impression 
that they were a part of the great Mongol race, 
who have wandered, from unknown antiquity, 
over the steppes of Central Asia. Driven out 
of their abodes in Asia, N. of the Araxes, by the 
Massagetae, and migrating into Europe, they 
pressed upon the Cimmerians, who passed over 
into Asia Minor, occupied the oountry about 
Sinope, sacked Magnesia and took 8ardis in 
the reign of Ardvs, b.c, 640-629 (Hdt. i. 6-16, 
iv. 12 ; Callin. Fr. 2, 8 ; Strab. pp. 627, 647, 
648). Except for the occupation of the N. 
coast, thiB inroad of Cimmerians was temporary 
and brief. The Scythians themselves made a 
more formidable invasion of Asia about the same 
time. They swept over the country to Media, 
where they defeated Cyaxabes, who had re- 
turned from the siege of Nineveh to meet them. 
They spread over Asia as far as Palestine and 
the borders of Egypt, from the invasion of which 
they were bought off by PsammetiohuB. At 
Ascalon they sacked the temple of Aphrodite, 
who was supposed to have visited them with 
a hereditary disesse as a punishment. After 
twenty-eight years of invasion they were driven 
out by Cyaxares 607 B.c. (Hdt. i. 106). Hero- 
dotus adds that on their return to their own 
country they found that their slaves had inter- 
married with their wives, and they reduced 
them to submission by meeting them with whips 
instead of weapons of war. [For the subsequent, 
invasion of Scythia by Darius, see p. 271, b.] 
The Scythians were a nomad people, shep- 
herds or herdsmen, who had no fixed habita- 
tions, but roamed over a vast tract of country 
at their pleasure, and according to the wants 
of their cattle. They lived in a kind of covered 
waggons, which Aeschylus describes as * lofty 
houses of wicker-work, on well-wheeled 
chariots * (Prom. 710 ; cf. Hor. Od. iii. 24, 9). 
They kept large troops of horses, and were 
most expert in cavalry exercises and archery ; 
and hence, as the Persian king Darius found 
when he invaded their country (b.c. 607), it 
was almost impossible for an invading army to 
act against them. They simply retreated, 
waggons and all, before tne enemy, harassing 
him with their light cavalry, and leaving 
famine and exposure, in their bare steppes, to 
do the rest. Like all the Mongol race, they 
were divided into several hordes, the chief of 
whom were called the Royal Scythians, and to 
these all the rest owned some degree of allegi- 
ance. As regards their religion, they wor- 
shipped chiefly the war-god whose symbol was 
a sword, displayed aloft on a platform and 
honoured by sacrifices of sheep and horses, 
and of prisoners taken in war. They took 
scalps from their foes and used the skulls of 
the slain as drinking cups (Hdt. iv. 62-75). 
Their government was a sort of patriarchal 
monarchy or chieftainship. An important 
modification of their habits had, however, 
taken place, to a certain extent, before Hero- 
dotus described them. The fertility of the 
on the N. of the Euxine, and the 
influence of the Greek settlements at the 
mouth of the Borysthenes, an# along the coast, 
had led the inhabitants of this part of Scythia 
to settle down as cultivators of the soil, and 
had brought them into commercial and other 
relations with the Greeks. Aooosdingljr, T* — 
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dotus mentions two classes or hordes of Scythians (XitvBivos), of Teos, turned into 
Boythians who had thns abandoned their verse the great work of the philosopher Hera- 
nomad life : first, on the W. of the Borysthenes, clitus, of which a considerable fragment is 
two tribes of Hellenised Scythians, called preserved by Stobaens (Diog. L&ert. ix. 16 ; 
Callipidae and Alazones ; then, beyond these, Mtiller, Fr . Hist. Graec.). 

1 the Scythians who are plonghers (XcABai SoythdpSlis (2ru0diro\ts) : O. T. Bethshan : 
I porrjpts), who do not grow their com for food, Beisan, Ru.), an important city of Palestine, in 
but for sale ; ’ these dwelt about the river the SE. of Galilee. It stood on a hill in the 
Hypanis (Bug) in the region now called the Jordan valley, W. of the river, and near one of 
Ukraine, which is still, as it was to the Greeks, its fords. Its site was fertilised by numerous 
a great corn-exporting country. Again, on the springs ; and to this advantage, as well as to its 
E. of the Borysthenes were ‘ the Scythians being the centre of several roadB, it owed its 
who are husbandmen ’ (2<69cu yevpyol), i.e. great prosperity and its importance in the his- 
who grew com for their own consumption : tory of Palestine. It had a mixed population 
tnese were called Borysthenltae by the Greeks : of Canaanites, Philistines, and Assyrian settlers, 
their country extended three days’ journey E. with perhaps some remnants of the Scythians, 
of the Berysthenes to the river Panticapes. Its name is probably a relic of the Scythian 
Beyond these, to the E., dwelt ‘ the nomad incursion (p. 855, b ; cf. Plin. v. 74 ; Diet, of the 
Scythians (vojjutiss Zfcvdai ), who neither sow Bible , art. Bethshan). Under the later Roman 
nor plough at all.’ (Hdt. iv. 16-20.) Herodotus empire, it became the seat of the archbishop of 
expressly states that the tribes E. of the Bory- Palaestina Secunda, and it continued a flounsh- 
sthenes were not Scythian. As regards the ing city to the. time of the first Crusade, 
history of these Scythian tribes after the time Bovthdtauri, Tauri Scythae, or Tauro- 
of Herodotus, it is clear from the notice of scythae, a people of Sarmatia Europaea, just 
Thucydides that they were regarded as formid- without the Chersonesus Taurica, between the 
able — indeed, irresistible — if they should ever rivers Carcinites and Hypanis, as far as the 
unite in one common purpose (Thuc. ii. 95). tongue of land called Dromos Achilleos (Ptol. 
Scythian slaves were Bent from the Greek iii. 5, 25 ; Plin. iv. 85). 

cities of the Bosporus to Athens and were used Sdbastfi (2cjSa<rri) = Augusta : 2s$tumiy6s). 
bv the state as a police (2vu9ai or rotfrai) 1. (Ay cuh, Ru.), a city on the coast of Cilicia 
[Diet, of Ant. art. Demosii]. In later times Aspera, built for a residence by Archelaus, king 
they were gradually overpowered by the of Cappadocia, to whom the Romans had granted 
neighbouring people, especially the Sarma- the sovereignty of Cilicia, and named in honour 
tians, who gave their name to the whole of Augustus. It stood W. of the river Lamus, 
country. [Sarmatia.] At the same time the on a small island called Eleousa, the name of 
name of Scythian was still applied in Roman which appears to have been afterwards trans- 
literature to the people and places N. of the ferred to the city. (Strab . p. 671.)— 5. ( Segikler ), 
Euxine: and not, perhaps, incorrectly, since a city of Phrygia, NW. of Eumenia. — 3. [Cabira.] 
there can be little doubt that the inhabitants —4. [Samaria.] 

of those lands were in great measure descend- SebftltSa {iefiaarela : Sivas), a city of Pontus, 
ants of the Herodotean Scythians. This use of on the upper part of the river Halys, at a 
Scythian is particularly noticeable in Ovid’s junction of roods from Comana Pontica, Nico- 
desoription of Tomi and the neighbouring polis, Melitene, Comana Cappadociae, Mazaca 
districts ; and it became geographically correct and Tavium (Strab. pp. 559, 560). 
when Diocletian formed the province of Scy- S6bast5p51i» (ScjSotrrtfiroAis : Suhe Serai), 
thia (as part of the diocese of Thrace), con- a city of Pontus, SE. of Zela. 
sisting of the district between the mouths of Seoeiwytus (5?j8 ivvuros, fj Xt&tvvuTuch wf- 
the Danube and Odessus (Varna), with the \is: Semennout , Ru.), a considerable city of 
chief towns Dionysopolis, Tomi and Calates. Lower Egypt, in the Delta, on the W. side of 
Meanwhile, the conquests of Alexander and the branch of the Nile called after it the Se- 
hiB successors in Central Asia had made the bennytic Mouth, just at the fork made by this 
Greeks acquainted with tribes beyond the and the Phatnitic Mouth, and S. of Busins. It 
Oxus and the Jaxartes who resembled the was the capital of the Nomos Sebennytes or 
Scythians, and belonged, in fact, to the same Sebennytious (Strab. p. 802 ; Ptol. iv. 5, 50). 
great Mongol race, and to whom, accordingly, the SebSthus (Maddalena), a small river in Cam- 

same name was applied. [Some tribes of these pania, flowing round Vesuvius, and falling into 
Scythians were encountered and defeated by the Sinus Puteolanus at the E. side of Nea- 
Alexander in Sogdiana (Arr. An. iv. 6, 11 ; Curt, polis (Stat. Silv. i. 2, 268 ; Colum. x. 184). 
vii. 9, 22).] Hence in writers of the time of Bebums Laeui (Logo Seo or Tseo), a lake in 
the Roman empire the name of Scythia Gallia Cisalpina, formed by the river Ollius be- 
(exoept as regards Diocletian’s province of tween the lakes Larius and Benacns (Plin. ii. 
Scythia Minor, mentioned above) denotes the 224). 

whole of N. Asia, from the river Rha (Volga) Seoandus, P. PompSnlus, a tragic poet in 
on the W., which divided it from Asiatic the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, ana Claudius. 
Sarmatia, to Series on the E., extending to He was one of the friends of 6e Janus, and on 
India on the S. It was divided, by M. Imaus, the fall of that minister, in A.D. 81, was thrown 
into two parts, called respectively Scythia intoprison, where he remained till the accession 
intra Imaum, on the NW. side of the range, of Caligula, in 87, by whom he was released, 
and Scythia extra Imaum on the SE. side He was consul in 41, and in the reign of 
(Ptol. vi. 18-16). With the history of these Claudius commanded in Germany, when he 
countries we are not here concerned. defeated the Chatti. (Tac. Ann. v. 8, xi. 18, xii. 

Boythini (XkvOivoC), a people on the W. border 28.) Secundus was an intimate friend of the 
of Armenia, through whose country the Greeks elder Pliny, who wrote his Life in two books 
under Xenophon marched four days' Journey. (Plin. vii. 8 ; Quintil. x. i. 98). His tragedies 
Their territory was bounded on the E. by the were the most celebrated of his literary oompo- 
nver Harpaeus, and on the W. by the river sitions. 

Agsarus. (Xen, An. iv. 7, 18 s Diod. xiv. 29.) Sedfttini. [Edbtajh. 
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ladigftni, Volcitlui, a didaotio poet in the 
middle of the second century b.c., from whose 
work DePoStis A. Gellius (xv 24) has preserved 

Latin comic dramatists are enumerated in the 
order of merit. In this 1 Canon,’ as it has been 
termed, the first place is assigned to Caecilins 
Statius, the second to Plautus, the third to 
Naevius, the fourth to Licinius, the fifth to 
Attilius, the sixth to Terentius, the seventh to 
Turpilius, the eighth to Trabea, the ninth to 
Luscius, the tenth, 1 causa antiquitatis,’ to En- 
nius (Gell. lx.). 

Bfidfillus, Coellus, of Seville, a Christian poet, 
about a.d. 450. His works are: — (1) Paschale 
Carmen s. Mirabilium Divinorum Libri V ’, 
in heroic measure. (2) Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti Collatio , a sort of hymn containing a 
selection of texts from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, arranged in such a manner as to enable 
the reader to compare the two dispensations. 
(8) Hymnus de Christo , an account of the life 
and miracles of Christ. (4) De Verbi Incama- 
tione, a Cento Virgilianus. He follows classical 
rhythm and diction. — Editions are by Cellarius, 
Hal. 1704 and 1789; Arevalus, Borne, 1794; 
Hulmer, Vienna, 1885. 

Sedfini, an Alpine people in Gallia Belgica, 
E. of the lake of Geneva, in the valley of the 
Bhone, in the modern Vallais , who lived further 
up the valley than the Veragri. Their chief 
town was called CivitaB Sedunorum, the modem 
Sion or Sitten. (Caes. B. G. iii. 1, 7 ; Plin. iii. 
187.) 

Sedusli, a German people, forming part of 
the army of Ariovistus when he invaded Gaul, 
B.c. 58. They are not mentioned at a later 
period, and consequently their site cannot be 
determined. (Coes. B. Q. i. 51.) 

SegSs&ma or Segls&mo (Segisamonensis : Sa- 
samo), a town of the Murbogi or Turmodigi in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Tar- 
raco to Asturica (Strab. p. 162 ; Plin. iii. 26). 

Segesta (Segestanus : nr. Alcamo t Bu.), the 
later Boman name of the town called by the 
Greeks EgOSta or Aegesta ("E-yeo-ra, Afy«<rra, 
in Virg. Acosta : 'Eyctrraios, AlyetrravSs, Ace- 
Btaeus), situated in the NW. of Sicily, near the 
coast between Panorama and Drepanum. It 
was a town of the Elymi, and is said to have 
been founded by Trojans on two small rivers, 
to which they gave the names of Simois and 
Scamander ; hence the Homans made it a colony 
of Aeneas. (Thuc. vi. 2 ; Dionys. i. 52 ; Strab. 
p. 608 : Bee Sicilia.) Its inhabitants were 
constantly engaged in hostilities with Selinus ; 
and it was at their solicitation that the Athe- 
nians were led to embark in their unfortunate 
expedition against Sicily. The town was taken 
by Agathocles, who destroyed or sold as slaves 
all its inhabitants, peopled the city with a body 
of deserters, and changed its name into that of 
Dicaeopolis ; but after the death of this tyrant, 
the remains of the ancient inhabitants returned 
to the city and resumed their former name. In 
the neighbourhood of the city, on the road to 
Drepanum, were oelebrated mineral springs, 
called Aquae Segestanae or Aquae Pintianae. 
Its ruins are of great beauty, especially those 
of its Dorio temple dating from the sixth 
oentury b.c. 

Segestes, a Cheruscan chieftain, the opponent 
of Arminius. Private injuries embittered their 
political feud, for Arminius carried off the 
daughter of Segestes. In a.d. 9 Segestes warned 
Quintilius Varus of the movement of Arminius 
against him ; but his warning was disregarded, 
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and Varus perished. In 14 Segestes was foiued 
by his tribesmen into a war with Borne ; but he 
afterwards made his peace with the Bomans, 
and was allowed to live at Narbonne. (Tao. 
Ann. i. 55-69 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 118 ; Flor. iv. 12.) 
His son’s name was Regimundus (Tac. Ann. i. 
67). 

BegetXa or Segesta. [Indigetes, p. 448, a.] 

Segni, a German people in Gallia Belgica, 
between the Treveri and EburoneB (Caes. B.G. 
vi. 82). 

Segobrlga, the chief town of the Celtiberi, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, SW. of Caesaraugusta, 
probably in the neighbourhood of the modem 
Priego (Ptol. ii. 6, 68 ; Strab. p. 182). 

Segontla or Seguntla, a town of the Celti- 
beri, in Hispania Tarraconensis, sixteen miles 
from Caesaraugusta (Liv. xxxiv. 19). 

Segovia. 1. X Segovia ), a town of theArevaci, 
on the road from Emerita to Caesaraugusta.' 
A magnificent Roman aqueduct is still extant 
at Segovia. (Ptol. ii. 6, 56.)— 8. A town in His- 
pania Baetica on the Flumen Silioense, near 
Sacili. 

Seguii&ni, one of the most important peoples 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, bounded by the Allo- 
broges on the S., by the Sequani on the E., by 
the Aedui on the N., and by the Arvemi on the 
W. In the time of Caesar they were dependent 
on the Aedui. (Caes. B. G. i. 10, vii. 64 ; Strab. 
p. 186.) In their territory was the town of 
Lugdunum, the capital of the province. 

Seguilo (Susa), the capital of the Segusini 
and the residence of king Cottius, was situated 
in Gallia Transpadana, at the foot of the Cottian 
Alps. The triumphal arch erected at this 
place by Cottius in honour of Augustus is still 
extant. After the death of the younger Cottius 
in the reign of Nero it became a Boman muni- 
cipal town. (Suet. Ner. 18 ; Strab. pp. 179, 204.) 

Seius Strabo. [Sejanus.] 

Bej&nus, Aellus, was bom at Vulsinii, in 
Etruria, and was the son of Seius Strabo, who 
was commander of the praetorian troops at the 
close of the wreign of Augustus, a.d. 14 (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 1 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 127). In the some 
year Sejanus was made the colleague of his 
father in the command of the praetorian bands, 
and upon his father being sent as governor to 
Egypt, he obtained the sole command of these 
troops. He ultimately gained such influence 
over Tiberius that he made him his oonfidant. 
Not content with this position of influence, 
Sejanus formed the design of obtaining the 
imperial power. With this view he sought to 
make himself popular with the soldiers, and 
gave posts of honour and emoluments to his 
creatures and favourites. With the same object 
he resolved to get rid of all the members of the 
imperial family. He seduced Livi%* the wife 
of Drusus, the son of Tiberius, and by promis- 
ing her marriage and a participates in the 
imperial power, he was enabled, in a j>. 28, to 
poison Drusus with her connivance and assist- 
ance. (Tao. Ann. iv. 8, 10.) An accident in- 
creased the credit of Sejanus, and confirmed 
the confidence of Tiberius. The emperor, with 
Sejanus and others, was feasting in a cave be- 
tween Amyclae and the hills of Fundi. The 
entrance of the cave suddenly fell in, and 
crushed some of the slaves ; and all the guests, 
in alarm, tried to make their esoape. Sejanus, 
resting his knees on the couch of Tiberius, ana 
placing his shoulders under the falling rock, 
protected his master, and was discovered in 
this posture by the soldiers who came to their 
relief. After Tiberius had shut himself up in 
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the island of Capreae, Sejanus had foil soope ponded wings, and was peopled by settlers 
for his machinations ; and the death of Lina, from Assyria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Syria, 
the mother of Tiberius (99), was followed by and Judaea. It rapidly rose, and eoUpsea 
the banishment of Agrippina and her sons Nero Babylon in wealth and splendour. Even after 
and Drusus. Tiberius at last began to suspect the Parthian kings had become masters of the 
the designs of Sejanus, and felt that it was banks of the Tigris, and had fixed their resi- 
time to rid himself of a man who was almost dence at Ctesiphon, Seleucia, though deprived 
more than a rival. To cover his schemes and of much of its importance, remained a very 
remove Sejanus from about him, Tiberius made considerable city, and preserved its Greek 
him joint consul with himself, in 81. He then character. In the reign of Titus, it had, 
sent Sertorius Macro to Borne, with a commis- according to Pliny, 600,000 inhabitants (Plin. 
sion to take the command of the praetorian vi. 129). It was burned by Trajan in his 
cohorts. Macro, after assuring himself of the Parthian expedition, and again by L. Veras, 
troops, and depriving Sejanus of his usual the colleague of M. Aurelius Antoninus, when 
guard, produced a letter from Tiberius to the its population U given by different authorities 
senate, in which the emperor expressed his as 800,000 or 400,000. ft was again taken by 
apprehensions of Sejanus. The consul Begulus Severus, and from this blow it never recovered, 
conducted him to prison, and the people loaded In Julian's expedition it was found entirely 
.him with insult and outrage. The senate on deserted. (Amm. Marc. xxiv. 5.)— 2. S. Fieri* (2. 
the same day decreed his death, and he was TUepla, ij 4 p Tlttplf, rj xpbs * Avr iox*i<h if Tpbt 
immediately executed. His body was dragged 0o Aocvp, if 4n8a\curirla : Ru., called Seteufceh 
about the streets, and finally thrown into the or Kepse, near Suadeiah ), a great city and 
Tiber. Many of the friends of Sejanus perished fortress of Syria, founded by Seleucus in April 
at the same time, and his son and daughter b.c. 800, one month before the foundation of 
shared his fate. (Tac. Ann. iv. 41-59, 74, v. Antioch. It stood on the site of an ancient 
6-9; Suet. Tib . ; Dio Cass. lvii. lviii. ; Juv. x. fortress, on the rocks overhanging the sea, at 
65-86.) the foot of M. Pieria, about four miles N. of the 

Bdlinfi (XtKifirrj), called Lfina by the Romans, Orontes, and twelve miles W. of Antioch. Its 
was the goddeBS of the moon, or the moon natural strength was improved by every known 
personified as a divine being. She is called a art of fortification, to which were added all the 
daughter of Hyperion and Thia, and accord- works of architecture and engineering required 
ingly a sister of Helios (Sol) and Eos (Aurora) ; to make it a splendid city and a great seaport, 
but others speak of her as a daughter of while it obtained abundant supplies from the 
Hyperion by EuryphaeBsa, or of Pallas, or of fertile plain between the city and Antioch. 
Zeus and Latona (Hes. Th. 871 ; Hymn, in (Strab. pp. 656, 749, 750 ; Pol. v. 58.) The 
Merc. 100; Apollod. i. 2, 2). By Endymion, remains of Seleucus I. were interred at Seleu- 
whom she loved, and whom Bhe sent to sleep cia, in a mausoleum surrounded by a grove, 
in order to kiss him, she became the mother of In the war with Egypt which ensued upon the 
fifty daughters ; and to Zeus she bore Pandia, murder of Antiochus II. Seleucia surrendered 
Ersa, and Nemea. [For this myth see Endy- to Ptolemy HI. Euergetes (b.c. 246). It was 
hion.] Pan is said to have wooed her in the afterwards recovered by Antiochus the Great 
shape of a white ram. Selene was represented (219). In the war between Antiochus VHI. and 
at Elis with a crescent moon above her head Antiochus IX. the people of Seleucia made them- 

g 'aus. vi. 24, 5). She drove, like her brother selves independent (109 or 1G8). Afterwards, 
elios, across the heavenB in a chariot drawn having successfully resisted the attacks of 
by two white horses. In later mythB Selene Tigranes for fourteen years (84-70), they were 
was identified with Artemis or Diana, and the confirmed in their freedom by Pompey. The 
worship of the two became amalgamated. At city had fallen entirely into decay by the sixth 
Rome Luna had an ancient temple on the century of our era. There are considerable 
Aventine and another on the Palatine. ruins of the harbour and mole, of the walls of 

8516X10. [Cleopatra, No. 9.] the city, and of its necropolis. The surround- 

Seleucia, (2fA.tvKcia : JitKev/cevy : Seleucen- mg district was called Seleucis.— 8. 8. Tra- 
sis, Seleuoenus), the name of several cities in chefitil (Selefkeh, Ru.), an important city of 
Asia, built by Seleucus I., king of Syria. 1. 8. Cilicia Aapera, was built by Seleucus I. on the 
ad Tigrin (fi M rov T iypqros worauov , wpbs W. bank of the river Calycadnus, about four 
TlypUf &i rb T(ypios), also called 8. Babylonia miles from its mouth, and peopled with the 
(8. if fr Ba0u\wvi), 8. Assyria®, and 8. Par- inhabitants of several neighbouring cities. It 
thorum, a great city on the confines of Assyria had an oracle of Apollo, and annual games in 
and Babylonia, and for a long time the capital honour of Zeus Olympius. (Strab. p. 670 ; 
of W. Aria, until it was eclipsed by Ctesiphon. Plin. v. 98 ; Zos. i. 57 ; Amm. Marc. xiv. 25.) 
It stood on the W. bank of the Tigris, N. of its It vied with Tarsus in power and splendour, 
junction with the Royal Canal, opposite to the and was a free city under the Romans. It was 
mouth of the river Belas or Silla (Diala), and the birthplace of the philosophers Athenaeus 
to the spot where Ctesiphon was afterwards and Xenarchus, and of the sophist Alexander, 
built by the Parthians. It was a little to the — There were other cities of the name, of less 
S. of the modem city of Bagdad. Perhaps a importance, in Pisidia, Pamphylia, Palestine, 
better site eould not be found in *W. Asia. It Elymafs. 

commanded the navigation of the Tigris and Sftleueis vkIs). A beautiful and fertile 
Euphrates, and the whole plain of those two district of Syria, containing the NW. part of 
rivers ; and it stood at the junction of all the the country, between M. Amanus on the N., 
chief caravan roads by which the traffic the Mediterranean on the W., the districts of 
between E. and W. Asia was carried on. (Strab. Cyrrhestice and Chslybonitis on the NE., the 
p. 788 ; App. Syr. 57 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 42 ; Jos. desert on the E. and Coelesyria and the moun- 
Ant. xviii. 4,8; Ptol. v. 18, 8.) In addition to tains of Lebanon on the S. It ineluded the 
these advantages, its people had, by the gift of valley of the lower Orontes, and contained the 
Seleucus, the government of their own affairs, four neat cities of Antioch, Seleucia, Laodioea, 
It was built in the form of an eagle with ex- and Apamea, whence it wa s also called Tetri*- 
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9i*- In Inter times, the name was confined 
•u the small district N. of the Orontes: the S. 
portof the former Seleuois being divided into 
Caeaiotifs W. of the Orontes, and Apamene, E. 
of the river. (Ptol. v. 5, 15 ; Strab. p. 749.) 

Mleneut (24\*vkos), the name of several 
kings of Syria. I., sumamed Nicator, the 
founder of the Syrian monarchy, reigned b.c. 
812-280. He was the son of Antiochus, a 
Macedonian of distinction among the officers of 
Philip II., and was bom about 858. He accom- 
panied Alexander on his expedition to Asia, 
and distinguished himself in the Indian cam- 
paigns. (Ar. An. v. 18, 16.) After the death of 
Alexander (828) he espoused the Bide of 
Perdicoas, whom he accompanied on his ex- 
pedition against Egypt; but he took a leading 
part in the mutiny of the soldiers which 
ended in the death of Perdiccas (821). (App. 
Syr. 57 ; Diod. xviii. 8.) In the second parti- 
tion of the provinces which followed, Seleucus 
obtained the satrapy of Babylonia. In the 
war between Antigonus and Eumenes, Seleucus 
afforded support to the former; but after 
the death of Eumenes (816), Antigonus 
began to treat the other satraps as his 
subjects. Thereupon Seleucus fled to Egypt, 
where he induced Ptolemy to unite with 
Lysimachus and Cassander in a league 
against their common enemy. In the war 
that ensued Seleucus took an active part. 
At length, in 812, he recovered Babylon ; and 



Coin of Belouona I. Nicator, King of Syria, b.c. 812-9R0. 
Ob»., hood of Soleuon* In helmet adorned with a horn and 
an ear; rev., baxiaeqx zeaeykoy; Victory crowning a 
trophy. 

it is from this period that the Syrian monarchy 
is commonly reckoned to commence. (Diod. 
xix. 68-91 ; App. Syr. 64.) The Seleucian era 
on their coins dates from Oct. 1st b.c. 812. 
Soon afterwards Seleucus defeated Nicanor, 
the satrap of Media, and followed up his 
victory by the conquest of Susiana, Media, and 
some adjacent districts. For the next few 
years he gradually extended his power over all 
the eastern provinces which had formed part 
of the empire of Alexander, from the Eu- 
phrates to the banks of the Oxus and the Indus, 
in 806 Seleucus followed the example of 
Antigonus and Ptolemy, by formally assuming 
the regal title and diadem (Diod. xx. 58). In 
802 he joined the league formed for the second 
time by Ptolemy, LysimachuB, and Cassander. 
against Antigonus. The united foroes of Seleu- 
cus and Lysimachus gained a decisive victory 
over Antigonus at Ipsus (801), in which 
AntigonuB himself was slain. In the division 
of the spoil, Seleucus obtained the largest 
share, being rewarded for his service with a 
great part of Asia Minor (which was divided 
Between him and Lysimachus) as well as with 
the whole of Syria, from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean. The empire of Seleucus was 
now by far the moot extensive and powerful of 
thbfce which had been formed out of the 
dominion* of Alexander. It comprised the 


whole of Asia, from the remote prov in ces of 

and from the Paropamisus to tta^^Mntarat 
plains of Phrygia, where the boundary whioh 
separated him from Lysimachus is not clearly 
defined. It formed a realm muoh larger but, 
full of discordant elements, far less compact 
and united than that of the Ptolemies. Seleu- 
cus appears to have felt the difficulty of exer- 
cising a vigilant oontrol over so extensive an 
empire, ana accordingly, in 298, he consigned 
the government of all the provinces beyond 
the Euphrates to his son Antioohus, upon 
whom he bestowed the title of king, as well as 
the hand of his own youthful wife, Stratonioe, 
for whom the prince had conceived a violent 
attachment. (App. Syr. 55-62.) In 288, the 
ambitious designs of I)emetrius (now become 
king of Macedonia) onoe more aroused the 
common jealousy of his old adversaries, and 
led Seleucus again to unite in a league with 
Ptolemy and Lysimachus against him. After 
Demetrius had been driven from hiB kingdom 
by LysimachuB, he transported the seat of war 
into Asia Minor, but lie was compelled to sur- 
render to Seleucus in 286. The Syrian king 
kept Demetrius in confinement till three years 
afterwards, but during the whole of that time 
treated him in a friendly manner. (Pint. 
Demetr. 44-50). For some time jealousies had 
existed between Seleucus and Lysimachus; 
but the immediate cause of the war between 
the two monarchs, which terminated in the 
defeat and death of Lysimachus (281), is 
related in the life of the latter. Seleucus now 
crossed the Hellespont in order to take posses- 
sion of the throne of Macedonia, which had 
been left vacant by the death of Lysimachus; 
but he had advanced no farther than Lysima- 
chia, when he was assassinated by Ptolemy 
Cer&unus, to whom, as the son of his old friend 
and ally, he had extended a friendly protection. 
His death took place in the beginning of 280, 
only seven months after that of Lysimachus, 
and in the thirty-second year of his reign. He 
was in his seventy-eighth year. (App. Syr. 62, 
68; Just. xvii. 1; Pans. i. 16, 2.) Seleucus 
appears to have carried out with great energy 
and perseverance the projects originally 
formed by Alexander himself for the Hellem- 
aation of his Asiatic empire ; and we find him 
founding, in almost every province, Greek or 
Macedonian colonies, which became so many 
centres of civilisation and refinement. Of 
these no less than sixteen are mentioned as 
bearing the name of Antiochia after his father; 
five that of Laodioea, from his mother ; seven 
were called after himself Seleucia ; three from 
the name of his first wife, Apamea : and one 
Stratonica, from his second wife, the daughter 
of Demetrius. Numerous other cities, whose 
names attest their Macedonian origin— Beroea, 
Edessa, Pella, <fec. — likewise owed their first 
foundation to Seleucus.— II., sumamed Oalli- 
nieu* (246-226), was the eldest son of Antio- 
chus IL by his first wife, Laodioe. The first 
measure of his administration, or rather that of 
his mother, was to put to death his stepmother 
Berenice, together with her infant son. (Just, 
xxvii. 1.) This act of cruelty produced the 
most disastrous effects. In order to i 
his sister, Ptolemy Euergetes, king of 1 
invaded the dominions of Seleucus, and 
only made himself master of Antioch and the 
whole of Syria, butoarried his arms unopposed 
beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris. Bui fmg 
these operations Seleucus kept wholly *loo£ 
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but when Ptolemy had been recalled to his 
own dominions by domestic disturbances, he 
recovered possession of the greater part of the 
provinces which he had lost. (Just, xxvii. 2; 
Polyaen. viii. 61). Soon afterwards Seleucus 
became involved in a dangerous war with his 
brother, Antiochus Hierax, who attempted to 
obtain Asia Minor as an independent kingdom 
for himself. This war lasted several years, 
but was at length terminated by the decisive 
defeat of Antiochus, who was obliged to quit 
Asia Minor and take refuge in Egypt. Seleucus 
undertook an expedition to the East, with the 
view of reducing the revolted provinces of 
Parthia and Bactria, which had availed them- 
selves of the disordered state of the Syrian 
empire to throw off its yoke. He was, how- 
ever, defeated by Arsaces, king of Parthia, in a 
great battle which was long afterwards cele- 
brated by the Parthians as the foundation of 
their independence. After the expulsion of 
Antiochus, Attalus, king of Pergamus, extended 
his dominions over the greater part of Asia 
Minor; and SeleucuB appears to have been 
engaged in am expedition for the recovery of 
these provinces when be was accidentally 
killed by a fall from his horse, in the twenty- 
first year of his reign, 236. He left two sons, 
who successively ascended the throne, Seleucus 
CeraunuB and Antiochus, afterwards sumamed 
the Great. (Just, xxvii. 8; App. Syr. 66.) His 
own surname of Callinious was probably as- 
sumed after his recovery of the provinces that 



Cola of Beleuous II. Calllnieus, King of Syria, B.G. 246-996 


Obv., head of Seleaous ; w., baiiaeqx seaeykoy: Apollo 
standing by tripod. 

had been overrun by Ptolemy.— III., Burnamed 
Cerauniu (226-228), eldest son and successor 
of Seleucus EL The surname of Ceraunus was 
given him by the soldiery, apparently in deri- 
sion, as he appears to have been feeble both in 
mind and body. He was assassinated by two 
of his officers, after a reign of only three years, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Antioohus 
the Great. (Pol. iv. 48, v. 40 ; App. Syr. 66.) — 
IV., sumamed Philopator (187-176), was the 
son and successor of Antioohus the Great. 
The defeat of his father by the Romans, and 
the ignominious peace which followed it, had 
greatly diminished the power of the Syrian 
monarchy, and the reign of Seleucus was in 
consequence feeble and inglorious, and was 
marked by no striking events. He was assassi- 
nated in 176 by one of his own ministers. He 
left two children: Demetrius, who subse- 
quently asoended the throne; and Laodiee, 
married to Perseus, king of Macedonia. (App. 
Syr. 45, 66.)— ' V., eldest son of Demetrius II., 
assumed the royal diadem on learning the 
death of his father, 125 ; but his mother, Cleo- 
patra, who had herself put Demetrius to death, 
was indignant at hearing that her son had 
ventured to take such a step without her 
authority, and caused Seleucus sIbo to be 
assassinated (App. Syr. 68, 60; Just, xxxix. 
1).— VI., sumamed SpiphaaM and also 
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Hie* tor (95-08), was the eldest of the five sons 
of Antiochus VIII. Grypus. On the death tit 
his father, in 95, he ascended the throne, and 
defeated and slew in battle his unde Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, who had laid claim to the kingdom. 
But shortly after Seleucus was in his turn de- 
feated by Antiochus Eusebes, the son of Cysi- 
cenus, and expelled from Syria. He took 
refuge in Cilicia, where he established himsdf 
in the city of Mopsuestia ; but in consequence 
of his tyranny, the citizens attacked and burnt 
the palace, and Seleucus perished in the flameB. 
(App. Syr. 69 ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 18, 4.) 

selgd {'XiXyn : ScAyews : Silrk, Ru.) ? one of 
the chief of the independent mountain cities of 
Pisidia, stood on the S. side of M. Taurus, on 
the Eurymedon, just where the river breaks 
through the mountain chain. On a rock above 
it was a citadel named KtcrfifUiov in which was 
a temple of Hera. Its inhabitants, who were 
the most warlike of all the Pisidians, claimed 
descent from the Lacedaemonians, and inscribed 
the name AcwccBcd/uav on their coins (Strab. p. 
570). They could bring an army of 20,000 men 
into the field, and, as late as the fifth centUTy, 
we find them beating back a horde of Goths 
(Zos. v. 15). From a valley near the city, in the 
heart of lofty mountains, came wine and oil and 
other products of the most luxuriant vegetation. 
The site of the ancient city is marked by fine 
ruins. 

SeliXLlU (2c Kirovs, -ovvtos : 2c Kivotvrtos, 2c- 
Kivouaios), one of the most important towns in 



Coin of Selinus, of 6th oent. B.O. 


Obv., Apollo and Artemis In chariot; rev., SEAlNOtmoN; 
the river-god Selinas with patera sacrificing at alter, 
by which is a cook, sacred to Asolepius ; behind is a 
buU (for the river-god), and parsley, the emblem of the 
eity. 

Sicily, situated upon a hill on the SW. coast, 
and npon a river of the same name. It is said 
to have derived its name from the quantity of 
wild parsley {<rc\tv6$) which grew in the neigh- 
bourhood. It was founded by the Dorians from 
Megara Hyblaea on the E. coast of Sicily, about 
B.c. 628. (Thuo. vi. 4, vii. 57 ; Strab. p. 272.) It 
soon attained great prosperity. In 480 it took 
part with the Carthaginians (Diod. xi. 21). In 
416 the dispute with the Segestans, whcftought 
the aid of Athens, occasioned the Athenian ex- 
pedition to Sicily. After the defeat of the 
Athenians, the Carthaginians came to help 
Segesta, and took Selinus in 409, when most of 
its inhabitants were Blain or sold as slaves, and 
the greater part of the city destroyed. The 
popmation of Selinus must at that time have 
been very considerable, since we are told that 
16,000 men fell in the siege and conquest of the 
town, 5000 were carried to Carthage as slaves, * 
2600 fled to Agrigentum, and many others took 
refuge in the surrounding villages. The Car- 
thaginians, however, allowed the inhabitants to 
return to Selinus in the course of the same year, 
and it continued to be a place of secondary im- 
portance till 249, when it was again destroyed 
by the Carthaginians and its inhabitants trams- 
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tarred to Lilybaeum. (Diod. xiii. 48-59, xxiv. 1.) shepherds of the neighbourhood. She was then 
The surrounding country produced excellent brought up by the chief shepherd of the royal 
wheat. East of Selinus on the road to Agri- herds, whose name was Simmas, and from whom 
gentum, were celebrated mineral springs called she derived the name of Semiramis. Her beauty 
Aquae Selinuntiae, subsequently Aquae La- attracted the notioe of Onnes, one of the 
bodae or Labodes, the modem J Bathe of king’s generals, who married her. He subse- 
Sciacca . The ruins of Selinus are of great quently sent for hiBwife to the army, which 
magnificence and important in archaeology. The was engaged in the siege of Bactra. Upon 
oldest temple, of a date early in the sixth cent, her arrival in the camp she planned an attack 
b.c., had remarkable sculptures of an archaic upon the citadel of tne town, mounted the 
type on the metope (now at Palermo) ; and the walls with a few brave followers, and ob- 
gradual refinement of art is traced in the me- tained possession of the place. Ninus was so 
topes of the later temples. The great Doric charmed by her bravery and beauty, that he re- 
temple of ZeuB in the Agora with seventeen solved to marry her, whereupon her husband 
columns at the sideB is one of the largest Greek put an end to his life. By Ninus Semiramia 
temples, of which very considerable remains had a son, Ninyas, and on the death of Ninua 
are extant, 859 feet in length [see Diet, of Ant. she succeeded him on the throne (Diod. ii. 1-20). 
art. Templum]. — 2. (Selenti), a town in Cilicia, According to another account, Semiramis had 
situated on the coast and upon a rock which obtained from her husband {permission to rule 
was almost entirely surrounded by the sea. In over Asia for five days, and availed herself of this 
consequence of the death of the emperor Trajan opportunity to cast the king into a dungeon, or, 
in this town, it was for a long time called as is also related, to put him to death, and thus 
TrajanopoliB. (Strab. p. 682 ; Hierocl. p. 709.) obtained the sovereign power (Diod. ii. 20; Ael. 

Sellasia (2« AAa trla or 2«Ao<r/a), a town in V. JET. vii. 1). Her fame threw into the shade 
Laconica, N. of Sparta, was situated near the that of NinuB ; and later ages loved to tell of 
river Oenus, and commanded one of the prin- her marvellous deeds and her heroio achieve- 
cipal passes leading to Sparta. Here the cele- meats. She built numerous cities, and erected 
brated battle was fought between Cleome- many wonderful buildings ; and several of the 
nes HI. and Antigonus Doson, b.c. 221, in which most extraordinary works in the East which 
the former was defeated. (Pol. ii. 65-70.) were extant in a later age, and the authors of 

Selldls (2eAA ^cir). 1. A river in Elis, on which were unknown, were ascribed by popular 
which the Homeric Ephyra stood, rising in tradition to this queen. In Nineveh she erected 
mount Pholoe and falling into the sea, S. of the a tomb for her husband, nine stadia high, and 
Peneus (II. ii. 659, xv. 581).— 2. A river near ten wide ; she built the city of Babylon, with 
Sicyon.— 8. A river in Troas, near Arisbe, and a all its wonders; and she constructed the hang- 
tributary of the Bhodius. ing gardens in Media, of which later writers give 

Belli or Helli. [Dodona.] us such strange accounts (Hdt. i. 184). Besides 

SelymbrIaorS6lybfIa(:X?}Avuj9pfa,2i)Avj9pfa, conquering many nations of Asia, she subdued 
Dor. 2aAo fifipla: ir\\viL&piavts\ Selivria ), an Egypt and a great part of Ethiopia, but was 
important town in Thrace, situated on the Pro- unsuccessful in an attack which she made upon 
pontis. It was a colony of the Megarians, and India. After a reign of forty-two years she re- 
was founded about 660 b. c., two years before signed the sovereignty to her son Ninyas, and 
Byzantium. (Hd. vi. 88 ; Xen. An. vii. 2, 15 ; disappeared from the earth, taking her flight to 
Strab. p. 819.) It was taken by Alcibiades in heaven in the form of a dove. It is probable 
410 (Xen. Hell. i. 1, 21). It continued to be a that some of the myths connected with the 
place of considerable importance till its con- worship of Ishtar or Astarte, the Eastern Aphro- 
quest by Philip, the father of Alexander, from dite, gathered round the name of Semiramis. 
which time its decline may be dated. Under Bemnfines, more rarely SennSlIM, a German 
the later eroperorB it was called Eudoxiapolis, in people, described by TacituB as the most 
honour of Eudoxia, the wife of Arcadius (Hierocl. powerful tribe of the Suevic race, dwelt be- 
p. 682) ; but it afterwards recovered its ancient tween the rivers Viadus (Oder) and Albis (Elbe), 
name. from the Biesengebirge in the S. as far as the 

S5m5ch5nltis or Samaehonitis Lacm (St/ue- country around Frankfurt on the Oder and 
rnlrw, hojjLaxuviris and -irwv \lpyrj : O. T. Potsdam in the N. (Tac. Oerm. 89 ; Strab. p. 
Waters of Merom : Nahr-eLHuleh), a small lake 290 ; Ptol. ii. 11, 15). 
in the N. of Palestine, the highest of the three 85m5 Banons. [San cub.] 
formed by the Jordan, both branches of which BemprBnla. 1. Daughter of Tib. Gracchus, 
fall into its N. end, while the river flows out of censor B.c. 169, and sister of the two oele- 
its S. end in one stream. [Diet, of the Bible, brated tribunes, married Scipio Africanus 
art. Merom. 1 minor. [Scipio.]— 2. Wife of D. Junius Brutus, 

S5m61e. [Dionysus.] consul 77, was a woman of great personal at- 

ttmlr&mis (Xtfxlpafus) and Ninus (Nil /Of), the tractions and literary accomplishments, but of 
mythical founders of the Assyrian empire of a profligate character. She took part in Cati- 
Ninus or Nineveh. Ninus was the Greek name line’s conspiracy, though her husband was not 
for the historical Bimmon Mirari who lived privy to it (Sail. Cat. 25, 40). 
about 1880 b. c. [see p. 185, b]. According to Semprdnla Gens, was of great antiquity, and 
the Greek legends about him, related by £>io- one of its members, A. Sempronius Atratinus, 
dorus, who derives his account from Ctesias, obtained the consulship as early as B.c. 497, 
Ninus was a great warrior, who built the town twelve years after the foundation of the ro- 
ot Ninus or Nineveh, about b. c. 2182, and sub- public. The Sempronii were divided into many 
dued the greater part of Asia. Semiramis was families, of which the Atbatini were patrician, 
the daughter of the fish-goddess Derceto of but all the others were plebeian: their names 
Ascalon m Syria by a Syrian youth ; but being are Asellio, Blaebus, Gracchus, Sophus, 
ashamed of her frailty, die made away with the Tuditanus. 

youth, and exposed her infant daughter. But B6na (Senensis). 1. ( Seniaaglia ), sumamed 
the child was miraculously preserved by doves, Gallioa, and sometimes called BenogaUia, a 
who fed her till she was discovered by the town on the coast of Umbria, at the mouth of 
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the small *h jav Sen*, «m founded by the Se- 
nones, * Gallic people, end was made a colony 
by the Homans after the conquest of the Se- 
nones, n.c. 288 (PtoL ii. 19 ; SiL It. viii. 463). 
Near it was foqght the battle in whioh Has- 
drnbal was defeated and slain. [Mbtaubus.] 
In the Civil war it espoused the Marian party, 
and was taken and sacked by Pompey (App. 
B. O. i. 88).— A (Siena), a town in Etruria and 
a Homan oolony, on the road from Clusium to 
Florentia, is only mentioned in the times of 
the emperors (Tao. Hut. iv. 46). Its import- 
ance, as a great city of Tuscany, dates from the 
middle ages. 

Sena Insula (I. de Sein), an island off the 
coast of the Osismii, the W. point of Brittany, 
whioh possessed an oracle ox a Celtic goddess 
tended by nine maidens, who could raise or lull 
storms by their chants (Mel. iii. 6). 

tttafoa. 1. X. Annaeus, the rhetorioian, was 
bora at Corduba ( Cordova) in Spain, about B.c. 
01. Seneca was at Home in the early period of 
the power of Augustus, for he says that he had 
heanl Ovid declaiming before Arellius Fuscus. 
He afterwards returned to Spain, and married 
Helvia, by whom he had three sons, L. Annaeus 
Seneca, L. Annaeus Mela or Mella, the father 
of the poet Lucan, and M. Novatus. Novatus 
was the eldest son, and took the name of Junius 
Gallio, upon being adopted by Junius G-allio. 
Seneca was rich, and he belonged to the eques- 
trian class. At a later period Seneca returned 
to Borne, where he resided till his death, which 
probably occurred near the end of the reign of 
Tiberius. In character he was strict and con- 
servative of the old school (Sen. ad Helv. 17, 8). 
In his writings he aimed at maintaining the 
style of Cicero. Two of Seneca's works have 
come down to us. (1) Controversiarum Libri 
decern, which he addressed to his three Bons. 
The first, second, seventh, eighth, and tenth 
books only are extant, and these are Bomewhat 
mutilated : of the other books only fragments 
remain. These Controversial are rhetorical 
exercises on imaginary cases, filled with cita- 
tions and anecdotes which bear out his reputa- 
tion for having a wonderful memory. (2) Suaso- 
riarum Liber , which is not complete. We 
may collect from its contents what the subjects 
were on which the rhetoricians of that age 
exercised their wits: one of them is, ‘ Shall 
Cicero apologise to M. Antonius ? Shall he 
agree to burn his Philippics, if Antonius re- 
quires it ? ' Another is, * Shall Alexander em- 
bark on the ocean?’ The rhetorical themes 
in themselves are trivial; but thiB and the 
preceding work are valuable for the history of 
rhetorio in the age of Augustus and Tiberius. 
Editions by Gronovius, 1649 : Kiessling, 1872 ; 
H. J. Mttller, Prague, 1887.— A L. Annaeus, the 
philosopher, the son of the preceding, was born 
at Corduba, probably a few years B.C., and 
brought to Borne by his parents when he was 
a child. Though he was naturally of a weak 
body, he was a hard student from his youth, 
and he devoted himself with great ardour to 
rhetoric and philosophy. He also soon gained 
distinction as a pleader of causes, and he 
excited the jealousy of Caligula by the ability 
with which he conducted a mm in the senate 
before the emperor. In the first year of the 
reign of Claudius (a.d. 41) Seneca was banished 
to Corsica, on account of his intimacy with 
Julia, the niece of Claudius, of whom Messallina 
was jealous (Tao. Ann. adii. 42; Dio Cass. lxi. 
10). After eight pears’ residence in Corsica, he 
maa recalled (49) by the influence of Agrippina, 
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who had just married her uncle, the < 

Claudius. He now obtained a praetors 

was made the tutor of the young DotafthiA 
afterwards the emperor Nero, who was the sonT 
of Agrippina by a former husband. On the 
accession of his pupil to the imperial throne 
(54) after the death of ClaudiuB, Seneca be- 
came one of his chief advisers (Suet. Ner. 7). 
He exerted his influence to oheok Nero's vicious 
propensities, but at the same time he profited 
from his position to amass an immense fortune 
(Tac. Arm. xiii. 2, 11, 18, 42; Dio Cass. l.c.). 
He supported Nero in his contests with his 
mother, Agrippina, and was not only a party to 
the death of the latter (60), but he wrote the 
letter whioh Nero addressed to the senate in 
justification of the murder (Tac. Arm. xiv. 11). 
After the death of his mother Nero abandoned 
himself without any restraint to his vicious 
propensities, and the presence of Seneca soon 
became irksome, while hiB wealth excited the 
emperor’s oupidity. Burras, the prefect of the 
praetorian guards, who had always been a firm 
supporter of Seneca, died in 68. His death 
broke the power of Seneca, and Nero now fell 
into the hands of persons who were exactly 
suited to hiB taste. TigellinuB and Fennius 
Rufus, who succeeded Buitub in the command 
of the praetorians, began an attack on Seneca. 
His enormous wealth, his gardens and villas, 
more magnificent than those of the exrfperor, 
his exclusive claims to eloquence, and his dis- 
paragement of Nero's skill m driving and sing- 
ing, were all urged against him; and it was 
time, they said, for Nero to get rid of a teacher. 
Seneca heard of the charges against him : he 
was rich, and he knew that Nero wanted money. 
He asked the emperor for permission to retire, 
and offered to surrender all that he had. Nero 
affected to be grateful for his past services, 
refused the proffered gift, and sent him away 
with perfidious assurances of his respect and 
affection. Seneca now altered his mode of 
life, saw little company, and seldom visited 
the city, on the ground of feeble health (he 
suffered from asthma) or of being occupied 
with his philosophical studies. The conspi- 
racy of Piso (65) gave the emperor a pretext 
for putting Seneca to death, though there was 
not complete evidence of his being a party to 
the conspiracy. Seneca was at the time re- 
turning from Campania, and had rested at a 
villa four miles from the city. Nero sent a 
tribune to him with the order of death. With- 
out showing any sign of alarm, Seneca cheered 
his weeping friends by reminding them of the 
lessons of philosophy. Embracing his wife, 
Pompeia Paulina, he prayed her to moderate 
her grief, and to console herself for the loss of 
her husband by the reflection that he had lived 
an honourable life. But as Paulina protested 
that she would die with him, Seneca consented, 
and the veins in the arms of both were opened. 
Seneca’s body was attenuated by age and 
meagre diet, perhaps also from his attacks of 
asthma; the blood would not flow easily, and 
he opened the veins in his legs. His torture 
was excessive ; and to save himself and his 
wife the pun of seeing one another suffer, he 
bade her retire to her chamber. His last words 
were taken down in writing by persons who 
were called in for the purpose, ana were after- 
wards published. Seneca’s torments being still 
prolonged, he took hemlock from his friend and 
physician, Statius Annaeus, but it had no effect. 
At last he entered a warm bath, end as ho 
sprinkled some of the water on the slave# 
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nearest to him he said, that he made a libation 
to Jupiter the liberator. He was then taken 
into a vapour stove, where he was quickly suffo- 
cated. (Tac. Ann. xv. 60-64.) Seneca cued, as 
was the fashion among the Homans, with the 
courage of a Stoic, but with somewhat of a 
theatrical affectation which detracts from the 
dignity of the scene. Seneca’s great misfortune 
was to have known Nero ; and though we cannot 
say that he was a truly great or a truly good 
man, his character will not lose by comparison 
with that of many others who have been placed 
in equally difficult circumstances.— Seneca’s 
fame rests on his numerous writings, of which 
the following are extant : — (1) Be fra , in three 
books, addressed to Novatus, probably the 
earliest of Seneca’s works. In the first book he 
combats what Aristotle sayB of Anger in his 
Ethics. (2) Be Oonsolatione ad Helviam Ma- 
tron Liber , a consolatory letter to his mother, 
written during his residence in Corsica. It is 
one of his best treatises. (8) Be Consolations 
ad Polybium Liber , also written in Corsica. 
If it is the work of Seneca, it does him no credit. 
Polybius was the powerful freedman of Claudius, 
and the Consolatio is intended to comfort him 
on the occasion of the loss of his brother. But 
it also contains adulation of the emperor, and 
many expressions unworthy of a true Stoic or 
of an honest man. (4) Liber de Consolatione 
ad Marciam, written after his return from 
exile, was designed to console Marcia for the 
loss of her son. Marcia was the daughter of A. 
Cremutius Cordus. (5) Be Providentia Liber , 
or Quare bonis viris mala accidant cum sit 
Providentia , is addressed to the younger Lu- 
cilius, procurator of Sicily. The question that 
is here discussed often engaged the ancient 
philosophers : the Stoical solution of the diffi- 
culty is that suicide is the remedy when mis- 
fortune has become intolerable. In this dis- 
course Seneca says that he intends to prove 
* that Providence hath a power over all things, 
and that God is always present with us.’ (6) Be 
Animi Tranquillitate , addressed to Serenus, 
probably written soon after Seneca’s return 
from exile. It is in the form of a letter rather 
than a treatise : the object is to discover the 
means by which tranquillity of mind can be 
obtained. (7) Be Constantia Sapientis sen 
quod in sapientem non cadit injuria, also 
addressed to Serenus, is founded on the Stoical 
doctrine of the impassiveneBB of the wise man. 
(8) Be Clementia ad Neronem Caesar em Libri 
duo , written at the beginning of Nero's reign. 
There is too much of the flatterer in this ; but 
the advice is good. The second book is incom- 
plete. It is in, the first chapter of this second 
book that the 1 anecdote is told of Nero’s un- 
willingness to sign a sentence of execution, and 
his exclamation, ‘ I would I could neither read 
nor write.’ (9) BeBrevitate Vitae ad Paulmum 
Liber , recommends the proper employment of 
time and the getting of wisdom as the chief 
purpose of life. (10) Be Vita Beata ad Gal - 
Uonem, addressed to hiB brother, L. Junius 
Gallio, is probably one of the later works of 
Seneca, in which he maintains the Stoical doc- 
trine that there is no happiness without virtue ; 

and riches, have tfieir value. Thefconclusion 
of the treatise is lost. (11) Be Otio out Secessu 
Sapientis, is sometimes jomed to No. 10. (12) Be 
Beneficiis Libri septem, addressed toAebucius 
LiberaUs, $» an admirable treatise on the way 
tit ocmffettmg a favour, and of the duties of the 
give* and of the receiver. (18) Mpistolas ad 


Lueilium, 124 in number, are not the cone* 
spondenoe of daily life, like thatof Gioero, but a 
collection of moral maxima and remarks with- 
out any systematic order. They contain much 
good matter, and have been favourite reading 
with many distinguished men. It is posaible. 
that these letters, and indeed many of Seneca’s 
moral treatises, were written in the latter part 
of his life, and probably after he had lost the 
favour of Nero. That Seneca sought consola- 
tion and tranquillity of mind in literary occu- 
pation is manifest. (14) Apocolocyntosis, is a 
satire against the emperor Claudius. The word 
is a play on the term Apotheosis or deification, 
and is equivalent in meaning to Pumpkinifioa- 
tion, or the reception of Claudius among the 
pumpkins. The subject was well enough, but 
the treatment has no great merit ; and Seneca 
probably had no other object than to gratify his 
spite against the emperor. (15) Quaestiowum 
Naturalium Libri septem , addressed to Lu- 
cilius Junior, is not a systematic work, but a 
collection of natural factB from various writers, 
Greek and Roman, many of which ore curious. 
The first book treats of meteors, the second of 
thunder and lightning, the third of water, the 
fourth of hail, Bnow and ice, the fifth of winds, 
the sixth of earthquakes and the sources of the 
| Nile, and the seventh of comets. Moral re- 
I marks are scattered through the work ; and 
: indeed the design of the whole appears to be to 
find a foundation for ethics, the chief part of 
philosophy, in the knowledge of nature (physios). 
(16) Tragoediae, nine in number. They are 
entitled Hercules Furens, Thuestes , Thebais as 
Phoenissae , Hippolytus or Phaedra , Oedipus t, 
Troades or Hecuba , Medea , Agamemnon, and 
Hercules Oetaeus. The titles themselves indi- 
cate sufficiently what the tragedies are — Greek 
mythological subjects treated in a peculiar 
fashion. They are written in Iambic senarii, in- 
terspersed with choral parts in anapaestic and 
other metres. The Octavia, which describes 
Nero’s ill-treatment of his wife, his passion for 
Poppaea, *and the exile of Octavia, is included 
among Seneca’s writings in one recension, but 
is not his work ; for it mentions Nero’s death. 
These tragedies are not adapted, and certainly 
were never intended for the stage. They were 
designed for reading or for recitation after the 
Homan fashion, ana they bear the stamp of a 
rhetorical age. They contain many striking 
passages, and have some merit as poems. 
Moral sentiments and maxims abound, and the 
style and character of Seneca are as conspicuous 
here as in his prose works. — The judgments on' 
Seneca’s writings have been as various as the 
opinions about his character ; and both in ex- 
tremes. It haB been said of him that he looks 
best in quotations ; but this is an admission 
that there is something worth quoting, which 
cannot be said of all writers. That Seneca 
possessed great mental powers cannot be 
doubted. He had seen much of human life, 
and he knew well what man was. His philo- 
sophy, so far as he adopted a system, was the 
Stoical, but it was ratner an eclecticism of 
Stoicism than pure Stoicism. His style is anti- 
thetical, and apparently laboured; and when 
there is much labour, there is generally afleoter 
tion. Tet his language is clear and forcible} 
it is not mere words : there is thought always 
It would not be easy to name any m ode r n 
writer who has treated on morality and b* 
said so much that is practically good and trn%. 
or has treated the matter in so attractive* "*y. 
Beyond question he ia, with the exception of 
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Tacitus, the most important writer of the post- way between M. Carmel and the lake of Tiberias, 
Augustan age. From the tone and expression was an insignificant place until Herod Antinas 
of some of ms writings, especially of the letters fortified it and made it the capital of Galilee 
to Lucilms, some have imagined that he was under the name of Dioe&eiarea. It was the 
acquainted with and influenced by Christian seat of one of the five Jewish Sanhedrim ; and 
teaching, and there was once a tradition of continued to flourish until the fourth century, 
friendship with the Apostle Paul. This may when it was destroyed by the Caesar Gallua, on 
be set aside as improbable and absolutely with- account of a revolt of its inhabitants. (Jos. Ant. 
out evidence. The sentiments of a Christian xiv. 15, 4, B.J. ii. 18, 11 ; Socr. Hist. Ecel . ii. 
character which are found in his treatises are 88.) 

merely the expression of his philosophy, which Septem Aquae, a place in the territory of the 
was a gentler form of Stoicism. — Editions of Sabini, near Reate. 

Seneca are by J. F. Gronovius, Leiden, 1649- Septem Fratres f'ErrA 48cA <poi : Jebel 
1658 ; by Ruhkopf, Leipzig, 1797-1811 : by Zatout , i.e. Apes 1 Hill ), a mountain on the N. 
Fickert, Leips. 1845 ; by Haase, Leips. 1852. coast of Mauretania Tingitana, at the narrowest 
The Dialogues of Seneca are edited by Gertz, part of the Fretum Gaditanum (Straits of 
Copenh. 1886 ; the Letters by Schweighauser, Gibraltar), connected by a low tongue of land 
1809, and by Bticheler (in part), Bonn, 1879 : with the promontory of Abyla, which is also in- 
editions of tne Tragedies by Peiper and Richter, eluded under the modern name (Strab. p. 827). 
Leips. 1867, and by Leo, Berl. 1878. Septem Marla, the name given by the an- 

Sen&olo, Herenmus, was a native of Baetica dents to the lagoons formed at the mouth of 
in Spain, where he served as quaestor. He was the Po by the frequent overflows of this river, 
put to death by Domitian on the accusation of Persons usually sailed through these lagoons 
Metius Carus, in consequence of his having from Ravenna to Altinum. (Plin. iii. 120 ; Hero- 
written the Life of Helvidius Prisons, which he dian, viii. 7.) 

composed at the request of Fannia, the wife of Septempeda (Septem pedanus : San Seve- 
Hel vidius. (Dio Cass, lxvii. 18 ; Tac. Agr. 2, rino), a Roman municipium in the interior of 
45 ; Plin. Ep. i. 5, iv. 7, vii. 88.) Picenum, on the rood from Auximum to Urbs 

Benia (Senensis : Segna or Zengg ), a Roman Salvia (Plin. iii. Ill ; Strab. p. 241). 
colony in Libumia in Hlyricum, on the coast, Septlmlus Beta. [Geta.] 
and on the road from Aquileia to Siscia (Tac. Septlmlui SerSnus. [Serenus.I 
Hist. iv. 45). Septlmlus Seyerus. [Severus.J 

Sendnes. 1. A powerful people in Gallia Septlmlus Tltlui, a Roman poet, whom 
LugdunenBis, dwelt along the upper course of Horace [Ep. i. 8. 9, 14) represents as having ven- 
the Sequana (Seine), and were bounded on the tured to quail a draught from the Pindaric 
N. by the Parish, on the W. by the Camutes, spring, ana as having been ambitious to achieve 
on the S. by the Aedui, and on the E. by the distinction in tragedy. In this passage Horace 
Lingones and Mandubii. Their chief town was speaks of him under the name of Titius ; and 

S Agedincum, afterwards called Senones (Sens), he is probably the same individual with the 
3aes. B.G. ii. 2, v. 54, vi. 87.) — 2. A branch (no Septvmius who is addressed in the sixth Ode of 
oubt) of the same stock at an earlier period, the second book, and who is introduced in the 
which crossed the Alps about b.c. 400, in order to ninth Epistle of the first book, 
settle in Italy ; and as the greater part of Upper 8§quana (5 yicodvas : Seine), one of the prin- 
Italy was already occupied by other Celtic cipal rivers of Gaul, rising in the central parts 
tribes, the Senones were obliged to penetrate a of that country, and flowing through the pro- 
considerable distance to the S., and took up vince of Gallia Lugdunensis into the ocean op- 
their abode on the Adriatic sea between the posite Britain. It is 846 miles in length. Its 
rivers Utis and Aesis (between Ravenna and principal affluents are the Matrona (Marne), 
Ancona), after expelling the Umbrians (Liv. v. Esia (Oise) with its tributary the Axona ( Aisne) 
85). In this country they founded the town of and Incaunus (Yonne). This river haB a slow 
Sena. They extended their ravages into Etruria; current, and is navigable beyond Lutetia Pari- 
and it was in consequence of the interference siorum (Paris). (Caes. B.G. i. 1 ; Ptol. ii. 8, 2; 
of the Romans while they were laying Biege to Strab. pp. 192, 198.) 

Clusium, that they marched against Rome and 89qu&ui, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia 
took the city, B. c. 890. From this time we Belgica, separated from the Helvetii by Mons 
find them engaged in constant hostilities with Jurassus, from the Aedui by the Arar, and 
the Romans, till they were at length completely from the province Narbonensis by the Rhone, 
subdued and the greater part of them destroyed inhabiting the country called Franche Comti 
by the consul Dolabella, 284. [Gallia Cxsal- and Burgundy . In the later division of the 
pima.] provinces of the empire, the country of the 

SentXnum (Sentinas, Sentinatis : nr. Sasso- Sequani formed a special province under the 
ferrato , Ru.), a fortified town in Umbria, not name of Maxima Sequanorum. They derived 
far from the river Aesis, famous for the battle their name from the river Sequana, which had 
in the third Samnite war, b. c. 295, when Q. its source in the NW. frontiers of their terri- 
Fabius defeated the Samnites and Gauls, tory ; but their country was chiefly watered by 
Deems having devoted himself (Liv. x. 27; Pol. the rivers Arar and Dubis. Their chief town 
ii* 19)- was Vesontio (Besanfon). They were governed 

SMLtXus Satumlnus. [Saturninus.] by ]jrings of their own, and were constantly at 

StplM (In/prids: St. George), a promontory war with the Aedui. (Caes. B.G. i. 1, 8, 10-12, 
in the SE. of Thessaly in the district Magnesia, iv. lb ; Strab. p. 192 ; Lucan, i. 425.) 
on which a great part of the fleet of Xerxes was SSquester, viblus, the name attached to a 
wrecked (Hdt. vii. 118, 188 ; Strab. p. 448). glossary which professes to give an account of 
Seplasia, one of the principal streets in the geographical names contained in the 
Capua, where perfumes and luxuries of a similar Roman poets. The tract is divided into seven 
kind were sola (Cic. Pis. 11, 24 ; Plin. xvi. 40). sections : — (1) Flumina ; (2) Fontes ; (8) 

Bepphftrii (XswQwpts: Sefurieh ), a city of Locus ; (4) Nemora ; (5) Paludee; (6) Monies ; 
Palestine, in tne middle of Galilee, about half- (7) Genies. To which m some MSS. an eighth 
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is added, containing a list of the seven wonders 
of the world. Concerning the author person- 
ally we know nothing ; and he probably lived 
not earlier than the middle of the fifth century 
▲J>. — Ed. by Bunion, Zurich, 1867. 

Sira. [Sebica.] 

Serapfo, a surname of P. Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica, consul b.c. 138. [Scipio, No. 18.] 

Seraplon ( [Zcpairiw ] ), a physician of Alex- 
andria, who lived in the thira century b.c. He 
belonged to the sect of the Empirici, and so 
much extended and improved the system of 
Philinus that the invention of it is by some 
authors attributed to him. Serapion wrote 
against Hippocrates with much vehemence; 
but neither this, nor any of his other works, 
are now extant. He is several times mentioned 
and quoted by Celsus, Galen, and others. 

Serftpis or Sar&pis ('SApams *. Serapis is the 
correct Latin form), an Egyptian divinity, 
whose worship was introduced into Greece in 
the time of the Ptolemies, and into Rome with 
th&t of Isis. The Egyptian Serapis was 
originally the manifestation of OsiriB on earth 
in the form of a bull ; but his separate worship 



Serapis. (From a statue In the Vatican.) 


was introduced as the special Alexandrian 
religion in the time of the Ptolemies, and 
gradually superseded that of Osiris, whose 
functions were transferred to him. Hence, like 
Osiris [see p. 686], he was regarded as the god 
of the dead and of the underworld, worshipped 
with all the mysteries belonging to that reli- 
gion, and as the husband of Isis. He was also 
honoured, not only as born from the sun-god, 
but as the sun-god himself, and hence as god 
of healing, and thus identified by the Greeks 
not only with Hades, as god of the dead, and 
with Zeus (Zeus- Serapis), as god of heaven, 
but also with Asclepius, as god of healing. 
His worship in all these characters was 
accepted from Alexandria (where his temple, 
the Serapieum, was particularly famous) 
through Asia Minor, the islands, Greece, and at 
Rome in the same manner and period as that 
of Isis [see p. 460]. In art he was represented 
like Hades or Pluto with a three-headed dog 
and a serpent by his side ; but is distinguished 
from Hades or Pluto by the modius or cala- 
thus upon his head. Similarly the head of 


Zeus-Serapis resembles the Zeus type, but is 
distinguished by the modius. 

Serbdnis Lions. [Sibbonis Lacub.] 

SerdXoa or flardloa (Sofa), an important town 
in Upper Moesia, and the capital of Dacia 
Mediterranea, situate in a fertile plain near 
the sources of the Oescus, and on the road 
from Naissus to Philippopolis. It was the 
birthplace of the emperor Maximianus ; it was 
destroyed by Attila, but was soon afterwards 
rebuilt; ana it bore in the middle ages the 
name of Triaditza. Serdira derived its name 
from the Thracian people Serdi. (Ptol. iii. 11, 
12 ; Eutrop. ix. 14, 22 ; Procop. Aed. iv. 1 ; 
Amm. Marc. xxx. 16.) 

SirSna, niece of Theodosius the Great, 
foster-mother of the emperor Honorius, and 
wife of Stilicho. 

SirSnus, Annaeus, one of the most inti- 
mate friends of the philosopher Seneca, who 
dedicated to him his works De Tranquillitate 
and De Const antia. He was praefectus vigi- 
lum under Nero. (Sen. Ep. 63 ; Toe. Ann . xiii. 
18J 

Serenus, Q. Sammonlcus (or Samonicus), 
enjoyed a high reputation at Rome, in the early 
part of the third century after Christ, as a man 
of taste and varied knowledge. As the friend 
of Geta, by whom his compositions were 
studied with great pleasure, he waB murdered 
while at supper, by command of Caracalla, A.D. 
212, having written many learned works, of 
which nothing remains. (Macrob. iii. 16, 6; 
Spartian. Get. 6, Carac. 4.) His son, who bore 
the same name, was the preceptor of the 
younger Gordian, and bequeathed to his pupil 
the magnificent library which he hod inherited 
from his father. A medical poem, extending 
to 115 hexameter lines, has descended to us 
under the title Q. Sereni Sammonici de 
Medicina praecevta saluberrima , or Prae- 
cepta de Medicina parvo pretio parabili , 
which is usually ascribed to the elder Sam- 
monicus. It contains a considerable amount 
of information, extracted from the best authori- 
ties, on natural history and the healing art, 
and mixed up with a number of puerile BUper- 
ctltions, the whole expressed in plain and 
almost prosaic language. — Edited by Burmnnn 
and by Biihrens among the PoStae Lat. 
Minores. 

Serfinui, A. SeptXmXui, a Roman lyric poet, 
who exercised his muse chiefly in depicting the 
charms of the country and the delight of rural 
pursuits. His works ore lost, but are fre- 
quently quoted by the grammarians. — Frag- 
ments in Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Min. 

S$res. [Sebica.] 

SergXa Gent, patrician. The Sergii traced 
their descent from the Trojan Sergestus (Virg. 
Aen. v. 121). The Sergii were distinguished m 
the early history of the republic, and the first 
member of the gens who obtained the consul- 
ship was L. Sergius Fidenas, in B.c. 487. 
Catiline belonged to this gens. [Catilina.] 
The Sergii bore also the surnames of Esquili- 
nun, Fidenas , Orata, Paulus , Plancus , and 
Situs ; but none of them are of sufficient im- 
portance to require a separate notice. 

Sergius, a grammarian of uncertain date, but 
later than the fourth centary after Christ, the 
author of two tracts; the first entitled In 
pritnam Bonati Editionem Commentcvrium ; 
the second, In seoundam Donati Editionem 
Commentaria. They are printed in the 
Grammatical Latinos Auctores antiqui cf 
Putschius (Bannov. 1605 , pp. 1816 - 1888 ). 
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86*16* (h Inptici 6, 2npn; S fires, also mm ly 
fn the dug, $$}p, Sdr), ft country in the extreme 
E. of Asm, famous m the native region of the 
silkworm, which was slso called trip ; and hence 
the adjective ‘ serious ’ for silken. The name 
was known to the W. nations at a very early 
period, through the use of silk, first in W. 
Asia, and afterwards in Greece. It is clear, 
however, that, until some time after the com- 
mencement of our era, the name had no distinct 
geographical signification. Serica and Seres 
were simply the unknown country and people, 
in the far East, from whom the article of com- 
merce, silk, was obtained. [Diet, of Ant. art. 
Sericum.] At a later period, some knowledge 
of the country was obtained from the traders, 
the results of which are recorded by Ptolemy, 
who names several positions that can be identi- 
fied with reasonable probability, but the 
detailed mention of which does not fall within 
the object of this work. (PtoL vi. 16, 1-6, vii. 
2, 1, viii. 24, 5.) The Serica of Ptolemy cor- 
responds to the NW. part of China, and the 
adjacent portions of Thibet and Chinese Tar- 
tary . The capital, Bera, is supposed by most 
to be Singan, on the Hoang-ho , but by some 
Peking. The country was bounded, according 
to Ptolemy, on the N. by unknown regions, on 
the W. by Scythia, on the S. and SE. by India 
and the Sinae. The people were said by some 
to be of Indian, by others of Scythian, origin, 
And by others to be a mixed race (Paus. vi. 22, 
2 ; Strab. p. 701 ; Plin. vi. 88). The Great 
Wall of China is mentioned by Ammianus 
Marcellinus under the name of Aggeres Serium 
(Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6, 64). 

Serlphus (2,epi<pos : ispltjnos : Serpho ), an 
island in the Aegaean sea, and one of the 
Cyclades, lying between Cythnus and Siphnus. 
It was a small rooky island about twelve miles 
in circumference. (Strab. p. 487.) It is cele- 
brated in mythology as the island where Danae 
and Perseus landed after they had been exposed 
by Acrisiua, where Perseus was brought up, 
and where he afterwards turned the inhabitants 
into stone with the Gorgon’s head. [Danae ; 
Pebsetjs.] Seriphus was colonised by Ionians 
from Athens, and it was one of the few islands 
which refused submission to Xerxes. At a later 
time the inhabitants of Seriphus were noted 
for their poverty and wretchedness, and for this 
reason the island was employed by the Roman 
emperors as a place of banishment for state cri- 
minals. (Tac. Ann. ii. 85, iv. 21 ; Juv. x. 170.) 

Bemylft (Seputf At} : Sc ppLvKios), a town in 
Macedonia on the isthmus of the peninsula 
Sithonia (Hdt. vii. 122 ; Thuc. v. 18). 

Barr&nus, Atillufl. Serranus was originally 
an agnomen of C. Atilius Regulus, consur b.c. 
257, but afterwards became the name of a 
distinct family of the Atilia gens. Most of the 
ancient writers derive the name from sercre, 
and relate that Regulus received the surname 
of Serranus because he was engaged in sowing 
when the news was brought him of his eleva- 
tion to the consulship (Virg. Aen. iv. 845). It 
appears, however, from coins, that Saranus is 
the proper form of the name, and it is possibly 
derived from Saranum, a town of Umbria.— 1. 
0., praetor b.c. 218, the first year of the second 
Punic war, was sent into northern Italy. At 
a later period of the year he resigned his com- 
mand to the consul F. Scipio. He was an on- 
successful candidate for the consulship for 216. 
(Llv. xxL 24 62 ; Pol vi 40.)— & d, enrol* 
aeda* 196, with L. “ - * * " “* 
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b ludi tcenici. He was praetor - 166. 
(liv. xxxiv. 64.)— 8. A., praetor 102, when he 
obtained as bis province Macedonia and the 
command of the fleet. He was praetor a 
second time in 178. He was oonsul in 170. 
(Liv. xxxv. 10, xli. 28, xlii. 87-47 )— 4. X., 
praetor 174, when he obtained the province of 
Sardinia (Liv. xli. 21). — 6. X., praetor 162, in 
Further Spain, defeated the Lusitani.— 8. Sex., 
consul 186.-7. C., consul 106 with Q. Servilius 
Caepio, the year in which Cicero and Pompey 
were born. Although a ‘ stultissimus homo,' 
according to Cicero, he was elected in prefer- 
ence to Q. Catulus. He was one of the 
senators who took up arms against Saturninus 
in 100. (Cic. pro Plane . 6; Yell. Pat. ii. 68; 
Gell. xv. 28.)— 8. Sex., sumamed Gsvisnus, 
because he originally belonged to the Gavia 
gens. He was quaestor in 68 in the consulship 
of Cicero, who treated him with distinguished 
favour ; but in his tribunate of the plebs, 57, he 
took an active part in opposing Cicero's recall 
from banishment. After Cicero's return to 
Rome he put his veto upon the decree of the 
senate restoring to Cicero the site on which his 
house had Btood, but he found it advisable to 
withdraw his opposition. (Cic. Sest. 88-48, Post 
Bed. 5. ad Att. iv. 2.) 

Serrhlum ( 24ppctov ), a promontory of Thrace 
in the Aegaean Sea, opposite the island of 
Samothrooe, with a fortress of the same name 
upon it (Hdt. vii. 59 ; Liv. xxxi. 16). 

Q. Sertdrlus, one of the most extraordinary 
men in the later times of the republic, was a 
native of Nursia, a Sabine village, and was 
bom of obscure but respectable parents. He 
served under Marius in the war against the 
Teutones; and before the battle of Aquae 
Sextiae ( Aix ), B.c. 102, he entered the camp of 
the Teutones in disguise as a spy, for which 
hazardous undertaking his intrepid character 
and some knowledge of the Gallic language 
well qualified him. He also served as tribunus 
militum in Spain under T. DidiuS (97). He 
was quaestor in 91, and had before this time 
lost an eye in battle. On the outbreak of the 
Civil war in 88, he declared himself against the 
party of the nobles, though he was by no 
means an admirer of his old commander, C. 
Marius, whose character he well understood. 
He commanded one of the four armies which 
besieged Rome under Marius and China (App. 
B.C. i. 67). He was, however, opposed to the 
bloody massacre which ensued after Marius 
and Cinna entered Rome, and he was so 
indignant at the horrible deeds committed by 
the slaves whom Marius kept as guards, that 
he fell upon them in their camp, and slew 
4000 of them (Plat. Sort. 5, Mar. 44). In 88 
Sertorius was praetor, and either in this year 
or the following he went into Spain, which had 
been assigned to him as his province by the 
Marian party. After collecting a small body 
of troops in Spain, he crossed over to Maure- 
tania, where he gained a victory over Paccia- 
nus, one of Sulla’s generals. In conseanenoe of 
his success in Afnca, he was invited by the 
Lusitani, who were exposed to the invasion of 
the Romans, to become their leader. He 
gained great influence over the Luaitanians 
and the other barbarians in Spain, and soon 
succeeded infmiing an arm^ which for scum 
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nadirm m ft which soon became so been largely added to. The Commentary of 

tame ae to accompany him in his walks, and Serving was supplemented by an anouyxnotip 
attend him on all occasions. Alter Sulla had writer with a great deal of useful 
become master of Italy, Sertorius was joined drawn from earlier authorities, about Greek 
by many H om a ns who had been proscribed by and Roman legends, customs, and religion. It 
the dictator, and this not only added to his is attached to many of the earlier editions Of 
consideration, but brought him many good Virgil, but it is edited separately by Thilo and 
officers. In 79 Metellus Pius was sent into Hagen, Leips. 1878. We possess also the follow- 
Spain with a considerable force against Ser- mg treatises bearing the name of Servius 
torius; but Metellus could effect nothing (1) In aecundamDonati Edition* m Inter- 
against the enemy. He was unable to bring pretatio. (9) De Hattons ultimarum Sylldb - 
Sertorius to any decisive battle, but was con* arum ad Aquilinum Liber. (8) Are ds centum 
stantly harassed by the guerilla warfare of the Metria a. Centimetrum. 
latter. In 77 Sertorius was joined by M. Servius Tullius. [Tullius.] 

Perpema with fifty-three cohorts [Pebperna]. 86s&mus (Sijtrofufe), a little coast river of 
To give some show of form to his formidable Paphlagonia, with a town of the n a m e nqmA ; 
power, Sertorius established a senate of 800, bow called afterwards Ahastrib. 
into which no provincial was admitted ; but to Sesostris {’Xio'oocrrpis), the name given by the 
soothe the more distinguished Spaniards, and Greeks to the great king of Egypt, U, 

to have some seourity for their fidelity, he (Ba-messu Meri-Amen), son of Seti or Menep- 
established a school at Huesca ( Oaca ), in tah I., and father of Meneptah II. From Ms 
Aragon, for the education of their children in popular name, Ses or Setesu, the Greeks de- 
Greek and Roman learning. The continued veloped the name SesostriB (in Manetlio * Se- 
want of suoceBSon the part of Metellus induced thosis, who is called Harnesses ’). He belonged 
the Romans to send Pompey to his assistance, to the nineteenth dynasty, and reigned about 
but with an independent command. Pompey 1883 b.c. He was a great conqueror. In the 
arrived in Spain in 76 with 80,000 infantry and Greek historians he is said to have subdued 
1000 cavalry, but even with this formidable Ethiopia, a great part of Asia, Thrace, and 
force he was unable to gain any decisive advan- Scythia (Hdt. ii. 102-11 ; Diod. i. 58-59). It 
tages over Sertorius. (App. B. O. i. 110.) For must not, however, be supposed that he ever 
the next five years Sertorius kept both Metellus reached any part of Europe. From the Egyptian 
and Pompey at bay, and cut to pieces a large monuments, including the epic poem of Pen- 
number of their forces. Sertorius was at taur, the court scribe, we learn that, besides his 
length assassinated in 72 at a banquet by successful campaigns into Ethiopia, he over- 
Perpema and some other Roman officers, who ran Syria, and in the fifth year of his reign 
had long been jealous of the authority of their began his great campaigns against the Kheta-- 
commamler (Plut. Sertorius.) that is, the Hittite— empire [Cetei], in the 

ServQlft. 1. Daughter of Q. Servilius Caepio course of which he won a great victory at 
and the daughter of Livia, the sister of the Kadesh on the Orontes. The struggle, how- 
celebrated M. Livius Drusus, tribune of the ever, between the two empires was not pushed 

S lebs b.c. 91. Servilia was married twice : to an end, and a treaty of alliance was event- 
rstto M. Junius Brutus, by whom she became ually made between Ramses and the Hittite 
the mother of the murderer of Caesar, and king. Some of the victories of Ramses are 
secondly to D. Junius Silanus, consul 62. She recorded also in the rock tablets at Beyrout ; 
was the favourite mistress of the dictator but the monuments which Herodotus believed 
Caesar, and it is reported that Brutus was her him to have set up between Smyrna and 
son by Caesar (Plut. Cat. 24, Brut. 5). This Ephesus (ii. 106) are Hittite. As a builder, he 
tale, however, cannot be true, as Caesar was was no less great than as a conqueror. He 
only fifteen years older than Brutus, the former built at Abydos, Memphis, and Thebes, espe- 
having been bom in 100, and the latter in 85. cially at Karnak, Luxor, and the rock temples 
She survived both her lover and her son. After Abu-Simbel. He built himself also a new city, 
the battle of Philippi, Antony sent her the fortress and palace at Pa Ramessu (=Zoau) m 
ashes of her son. (Suet. Jul. 50 ; Plut. Brut, the Delta, on the way to Palestine. 

2, 5, 58.)— 2. Sister of the preceding, was the Sesti&nae Arae (0. Villano), the most 
second wife of L. Lucullus, consul 74. She westerly promontory on the N. coast of His- 
bore Luoullus a son, but, like her sister, she pania Tarraconensis in Gallaecia, with three 
was faithless to her husband, and the latter, altars consecrated to Augustus, 
after putting up with her conduct for some Sestlnum (Sestinas, -atis : Seatino ), a town 
time from regard to M. Cato Uticensis, her in Umbria on the Apennines, near the sources 
half-brother, at length divorced her. (Plut. of the Pisaurus. 

LucvM. 88, Cat. 64.) Sestlus. [Sextiub.] 

BervHXft Gens, was one of the Alban houses Sestus (liter 6s: Jtfi<rrios : Ialova), a town in 
removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius. This Thrace, situated at the narrowest part of the 
gens was very celebrated during the early ageB Hellespont opposite Abydos in Asia, from which 
of the republic, and it continued to produce it was only seven stadia distant (Strab. p. 591). 
men of mfluenoe in the state down to the It was founded by the AeoUans (Hdt. vii. 88) 
imperial period. It was divided into numerous It was celebrated in Grecian poetry on account 
families, of which the most important bore the of the loves of Leande r and Hero rLEAKDBB], 
names of AwaYa, Caepio, Caeca, Glaugia, and in history on account of the bridge of beam 
Rullub, Vatxa. which Xerxes here built across the Hellespont. 

ienrlus Xftgrus Honar&tus, or Servius Sestus was always reckoned a place of import' 
Karins Honor&tus, a Latin grammarian of once in consequence of its c ommanding to ft 
the fourth century, contemporary with Macro- great extent the passage of the Hellespont. % 
bins, who introduces him among the dramatis was for some time in the possession ; of. the 
persons* of the Saturnalia. His most cele- Persians, but was retaken by the Greeks. M. 
MM MSxiOctkm was ft Commentary upon 478, after a kmo siege. The Athenians MAI* 
YitgiL the original work of fierans, has t till 404 b.c., and oapture&it igamxft&2? 

2X2 
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xvi. 84). It wm taken by the Romans in 190 
(Liv. xxxvii. 9). 

Set&bis. [Saetabis.] 

Mthon (%*Q6v), seems to hare been a priest 
of Ptah (-Hfphaestus) about the time of 
Taharaqa L (Tirhakah =» Taracus) , and the end 
of the Ethiopian dynasty (twenty-fifth) in 
Egypt (about 690 b.c.), who lived on into the 
reign of Psamtheh or Psammetichus L in the 
twenty-sixth dynasty. He thus might have 
been living in the wars with Sennacherib. [For 
the history see Sabaco ; Psammetichus.] Hero- 
dotus relates (ii. 141) that in Sethon’s reign 
Sanacharibus, king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians, advanced against Egypt, at which 
Sethon was in great alarm, as he had insulted 
the warrior class, and deprived them of their 
lands,- and they now refused to follow him to 
the war. But the god Hephaestus came to his 
assistance ; for while the two armies were en- 
camped near Pelusium, the field-mice in the 
night gnawed to pieces the bow-strings, the 
quivers, and the shield-handles of the Assyrians, 
who fled on the following day with great loss. 
The reoollection of this miracle was perpetuated 
by a statue of the king in the temple of He- 
phaestus, holding a mouse in his hand, and 
saying, * Let everyone look at me and be pious.’ 
In tniB account Herodotus seems to have 
wrongly made Sethon, or Sethos, a king, whereas 
he was only a priest, though at a time when the 
priestly power was great. The Btatue to which 
he refers was probably one with a mouse upon 
it as an emblem, as in the statues of Apollo 
Smintheus, and possibly with the some mean- 
ing [see p. 89, b]. 

SetXa (Setinus : Sezza or Sessc), an ancient 
town of Latium in the E. of the Pontine 
Marshes, originally belonged to the Volscian 
confederacy, but was subsequently taken by the 
Romans and colonised (Dionys. v. 61 ; Liv. vi. 
80; Veil. Pat. i. 14). It was here that the 
Romans kept the Carthaginian hostages (Liv. 


jdi. 26). It was oelebrated for the excellent 
wine produced in the neighbourhood of the town, 
which was reckoned in the time of Augustus 
the finest wine in Italy (Mart. x. 86, xiii. 112 ; 
Juv. x. 27 ; Strab. pp. 284, 287). 

Stirfrui, M. Aurelius Alexander, usually 
called Alexander Sevfirus, Roman emperor, 
A.D. 222-285, the son of Gessius Marcianus and 
Julia Mamaea, and first cousin of Elagabalus, 
was bom at Arce, in Phoenicia, in the temple 
of Alexander the Great, to which his parents 
had repaired for the celebration of a festival, 
October 1, a.d. 205. His original name appears 
to have been Alexianm Bassianus , the latter 
appellation having been derived from his ma- 
ternal grandfather. Upon the elevation of 
Elagabalus, he accompanied his mother and 
the court to Rome, a report having been spread 
abroad that he also, as well as the emperor, 
was the son of Caraoalla. In 221 he was 
adopted by Elagabalus and created Caesar. The 
names Alexianm and Bassianus were laid 
aside, and those of M. Aurelius Alexander 
substituted: M, Aurelius in virtue of his 
adoption; Alexander in consequence, as was 
assarted, of a direct revelation on the part of 
the Syrian god. [Elagabalus.] On the death 
of Elagabalus, on March 11, a.d. 222, Alexander 
the throne, adding Severus to his 
other designations, in order to mark more 
explicitly tne descent whioh he claimed from 
the father of Caraoalla. After reigning in peace 
some years, during which he reformed many 
abuses in the state, he was involved in a war 
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with Artaxerxes, king of Persia, who had lately 
founded the new empire of the fiassanidae on 
the ruins of the Parthian monarchy. Alexander 
gained a great victory over Artaxerxes in 282; 
but he was unable to prosecute his advantage 
in consequence of intelligence having reached 
him of a great movement among the German 
tribes. He oelebrated a triumph at Rome in 
288, and in the following year (284) set out for 
Gaul, which the Germans were devastating; 
but before he had made any progress in the 
campaign, he was waylaid by a small band of 
mutinous soldiers, instigated, it is said, by 
Maximinus, and slain, along with his mother, in 
the early part of 285, in the thirtieth year of his 
age, and the fourteenth of his reign. Alexander 
Severus was distinguished by juBtioe, wisdom, 
and clemency in all public transactions, and by 

dian, v.*fe, 17-28, vi? 1-18 ; Lamprid. Alex, ket ter,; 
Zos. i. 11-18 ; Dio Cass, lxxviii. 80, lxxx. Fr.) 

S&verui, A. Caeeina. [Caecina.] 

Several, Cassius, an orator and satirical writer 
in the time of Augustus and Tiberius, was 
bora about b.c. 50 at Longula, in Latium. He 
was a man of low origin and dissolute character, 
but was much feared from the severity of 
his attacks upon the Roman nobles. Towards 
the end of the reign of Augustus, Severus 
was banished by Augustus to the island of 
Crete on account of Iub libellous verses ; but 
as he still continued to write libels, he was 
removed by Tiberius in a.d. 24 to the desert 
island of Seriphos, where he died in great 
poverty in the twenty-fifth year of his exile, 
a.d. 88. (Tao. Ann. i. 72, iv. 21 ; Sen. Contr. 8, 
praef. 2 ; Tac. Dial. 10 ; Quint, x. i. 116.) He 
cannot have been, as some commentators 
thought, the subject of Horace’s sixth Epode, 
since he can hardly have been more than a 
boy when the Epodes were written. 

flSvSrui, Cornelius, the author of a poem 
entitled Bellum Siculum , was contemporary 
with Ovid, by whom he is addressed in one of 
the Epistles written from Pontus (Ov. Pont. iv. 
16, 9 ; Quint, x. 1, 89). 

SevSrui, Fl&vXus Valerius, Roman emperor, 
A.D. 806-307. He was proclaimed Caesar by 
Galerius in 805 ; and on the death of Constan- 
tius Chlorus, in the following year, he was 
further proclaimed Augustus by Galerius. Soon 
afterwards he was sent against Maxentius, who 
had assumed the imperial title at Rome. The 
expedition, however, was unsuccessful; and 
Severus having surrendered at Ravenna, was 
taken prisoner to Rome and compelled to put 
an end to his life. [Maxentius.] 

SSvSrus Liblus, Roman emperor, a.d. 461-465, 
was a Lucavian by birth, and owed his acces- 
sion to Ricimer, who placed him on the throne 
after the assassination of Majorian. During 
his reign the real government was in the hands 
of Ricimer. Severus died a natural death. 
(Jordan, de Beb . Goth. 45 ; Evagr. ii. 7.) 

MvSrus Sanctus Endelechlus, a Gothic 
rhetorician and poet at the end of the fourth 
century. A poem of his on cattle, and on a 
plague from which they suffered, in the form of 
a pastoral dialogue (de Mortibus Bourn) has 
considerable merit.— Ed. by Giles, London, 
1888, and in Wemsdorf, PoHt . Lat. Min. 

86v5rui, L. Septimluf, Roman emperor, a.d. 
198-211, was bom 146, near Leptis m Africa. 
After holding various important military com- 
mands under M. Aurelius and Commodus, he 
was at length appointed commander-in-chief of 
the army in Pannonia and Illyria. By this 
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imy he was proclaimed emperor after the 
death of Pertinax (198). He forthwith marched 
upon Rome, where Julianas had been made 
emperor by the praetorian troops. Julianas 
was put to death upon his arrival before the 
city. [Julianus.] Severe* then turned his 
arms against Pescennius Niger, who had been 
saluted emperor by the Eastern legions. The 
struggle was brought to a close by a decisive 
battle near Issue, in which Niger was de- 
feated by Severus, and having been shortly 
afterwards taken prisoner was put to deatn 
(194). Severus then laid siege to Byzantium, 
which refused to submit to him even after 
the death of Niger, and which was not taken 
till 196. The city was treated harshly by 
Severus. Its walls were levelled with the earth, 
its soldiers and magistrates put to death, and 
the town itself, deprived of all its political privi- 
leges, made over to the Perinthians. During 
the continuance of this siege, Severus had 
crossed the Euphrates (195) and subdued the 
Mesopotamian Arabians. He returned to Italy, 
in 196, and in the same year proceeded to Gaul 
to oppose Albinus, who had been proclaimed 
emperor by the troops in that country. Albinus 
was defeated and slain near Lyons on the 19th 
of February, 197. Severus returned to Borne 
in the same year; but after remaining a short 
time in the capital, he set out for the East to 
repel the invasion of the Parthians, who were 
ravaging Mesopotamia. He crossed the Eu- 
phrates early m 198; Seleucia and Babylon 
were evacuated by the enemy ; and Ctesiphon 
was taken and plundered after a short siege. 
After spending three years in the East, and 
visiting Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt, Severus 
returned to Borne in 202. For the next seven 
years he remained tranquilly at Borne, but in 
208 he went to Britain with nis sons Caracalla 
and Geta, and carried on war against the Cale- 
donians. After remaining two years in Britain 
he died at Eboracum (York) on the 4th of 
February, 211, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
And the eighteenth of his reign. (Dio Cass, 
lxxiv., lx xv., lxxvi. ; Eutrop. viii. 10 ; Aurel. I 
Yict. xx. ; Spartian. Sever.) 

Stivdrus, Bulplolui, chiefly celebrated as an 
ecclesiastical historian, was a native of Aqui- 
tania, and flourished towards the close of the 
fourth century under Arcadius and Honorius. 
He was descended from a noble family, and was 
originally an advocate ; but he eventually 
became a presbyter of the church, and attached 
himself closely to St. Martin of Tours. The 
extant works of Severus are : — (1) Bietoria 
Sacra , an epitome of sacred history, extending 
from the creation of the world to the consulship 
of Stilicho and Aurelianus, a.d. 400. (2) Vita 
S. Martini Turoneneie. (8) Tree Epistolae. 

(4) Dialogi duo> containing a review of the dis- 
sensions which had arisen among ecclesiastics 
in the East regarding the works of Origen. 

(5) Epistolae Sex . — The best edition of the 
complete works of Severus is by C. Halm, 
Vienna, 1886. 

Smithes (Sstfflqr), thetiame of several kings 
of the Odrysians in Thrace. Of these the most 
important was the nephew of Sitalces, whom he 
succeeded on the throne in 424. During a long 
reign he raised his kingdom to a height of 
power and prosperity, which it had never pre- 
viously attained (Thuc. ii. 97, iv. 101). 

SqxtXaor 8estia Gens, plebeian, one of whose 
members — namely, L. Sextius Sextinus Late- 
ranus— was the first plebeian who obtained the 
consulship, b.o. 886* 


Sextlae Aquae. [Aquas Sbxtxas.] 

Sextius or Sestlus. 1. P., quaestor b.c. 68, 
and tribune of the plebs 57. In the latter year 
he took an active part in obtaining Cicero's 
recall from banishment. Like MUo, ne kept a 
band of armed retainers to oppose P. Clodius 
and his partisans; and in the following year 
(56) he was accused of Vis on account of his 
violent acts during his tribunate. He was de- 
fended by Cicero in an oration still extant, and 
was acquitted on the 14th of March, chiefly in 
consequence of the powerful influence of 
Pompey. In 58, Sextius was praetor. On the 
breaking out of the Civil war in 49, Sextius first 
espoused Pompey’s party, but he afterwards 
joined Caesar, who sent him, in 48, into Cappa- 
docia. He was alive in 48, as appears from 
Cicero's correspondence. (Cic. pro Sestio, ad 
Att. iii. 19, 20, 28, iv. 8, ad Fam. v. 6.)— 8. L. f 
son of the preceding by hiB first wife, Postumia. 
He served under M. Brutus in Macedonia, but 
subsequently became the friend of Augustus. 
One of Horace’s Odes (i. 4) is addressed to him. 
(Bell. Alex . 84 ; Cic. ad Att. xiii. 2, xv. 17, 27.) 
— 3. T., one of CoeBar’s legates in Gaul, and 
afterwards governor of the province of Numidia, 
or New Africa, at the time of Caesar’s death 
(44). Here he carried on war against Q. Cor- 
nificius, who held the province of Old Africa, 
and whom he defeated and slew in battle. (Caes. 
B.O. vi. 1, vii. 49 ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 21-24 ; App. 
B.C. iv. 68, v. 76.) 

Sextius CalvXnus. [Calvinus.] 

Sextus Ernplrlous, was a physician, and re- 
ceived hiB name Empiricus from belonging to 
the school of the Empirici. He was a contem- 
porary of Galen, and lived in the first half of 
the third century of the Christian era. Nothing 
is known of his life. He belonged to the Scep- 
tical school of philosophy. Two of his works are 
extant : — (1) Tlvppuyiai brorvirdocrus fj tnurriKk 
viropvfifxara, containing the doctrines of the 
Sceptics in three books. (2) np&j robs fiaOrifUb 
rucobs ayrtppTiTiKol, against the Mathematici, in 
eleven books, is an attack upon all positive philo- 
sophy. The first six books are a refutation of 
the six sciences of grammar, rhetoric, geometry, 
arithmetic, astrology, and music. The remain- 
ing five books are directed against logicians, phy- 
sical philosophers, and ethical writers, andfoAn, 
in fact, a distinct work, which may be viewed 
as belonging to the 'Txorvirdo'fis. The two 
works are a great repository of doubts; the lan- 
guage is as dear and perspicuous as the subject 
will allow. — Edited by Fabricius, Lips. 1718. 

Sextui Rufus FestUf, or perhaps more cor- 
rectly Rufius FestUf alone, is the name prefixed 
to an abridgment of Boman History in twenty- 
eight short chapters, entitled Breviarium ae 
Victoriis et ProvvndU Fopuli Romani , and 
executed by command of the emperor Valens, 
to whom it is dedicated. This work is usually 
printed with the larger editions of Eutropius, 
and of the minor Boman historians. [Eutbo- 
pius.] Some have suggested that’ Rufus or 
Rufius Festus the historian and Rufius Festus 
Avienus are the same person ; but there is no 
probability in this, though they may possibly 
be father and son. [Avienus.] 

Siatutanda (2i mmvravba), is given by Ptolemy 
(ii. 1, 27) as the name of a town in Germany, 
but there is little doubt that this is an amusing 
and instructive mistake, and that Ptolemy 
invented the town from misunderstanding the 
words of Tacitus (Ann. iv. 78) ‘ ad eua tvtcm* 
da dieressis rebellibus.’ 

Sibae or SIM (2lfru f 2/£o<), a rude people In 
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SIBtLLAE 


the NW. of India (in the Punjab), above the 
confluence of the mew Hydaspes {Jdwm) and 
Aoesines Whenab), who were clothed in skins 
end armed with crabs, and whom therefore the 
soldiers of Alexander regarded as descendants 
Of Heracles (Arrian, Ind. 5 ; Diod. xvii. 96 ; 
Btrab. p. 688). 

Blbyllae (ilfHvWat), the name by which seve- 
ral prophetic women are designated. The first 
Sibyl, from whom all the rest are said to have 
derived their name, is called a daughter of 
Dardanus and Neso (cf. Heracleit. Fr. 12). 
Some anthow mention only four Sibyls, the 
Erythraean, the Samian, the Egyptian, and the 
Sardian; but as time went on the number grew 
to ten : namely, the Babylonian, the Libyan, 
the Delphian, the Cimmerian, the Erythraean, 
the Samian, the Cumaean, the Hellespontian 
or Trojan, the Phrygian, and the Tiburtine. 
The most celebrated of these Sibyls is the Cu- 
maean, who is mentioned under the names of 
Rile, Demo, Phemonoe, Deiphobe, 3>e- 
e, and Amalthea. She was consulted by 
Aeneas before he descended into the lower world. 
She is said to have oome to Italy from the East, 
and she is the one who, according to tradition, 
appeared before king Tarquinius, offering him 
the Sibylline books for sale (Varro, ap. Lactant. 
Inst Div. i. 6; Dionys. iv. 62; Isid. Orig. viii. 
81 5). Respecting the Sibylline books, see Diet, 
of Antia. art. Swyllini Libri. 

Sioambri. [Suoambbi.] 

Slo&ni, Siodli, 8iceli5tae. [Sicilia.] 

Sicca, a friend of Cicerp, who had a country 
house at Vibo in Bruttium. Cicero took refuge 
there twice, in 58 b.c. and in 44. (Cic. ad Att. 


iii. 2, 4, viii. 12j xvi. 6.) 
Sicca Venena (prob. 


(prob. AUKaff), a consider- 
able city of N. Africa, on the frontier of Nu- 
midia and Zeugitana, built on a hill near the 
river Bagradas. It derived its name from 
a temple of Venus in which the goddess was 
worshipped with rites peculiar to the corre- 
sponding Eastern deity Astarte, whence it may 
be inferred that the place was a Phoenician 
settlement. (Val. Max. ii. 6, 15 ; Sail. Jug. 56; 
Ptol. iv. 8, 80.) 

Siehaetis, also called Acerbas. [Acebbas.] 
^SlcQIa (2iK€\la: Sicily ), except Sardinia, is 
the largest island in the Mediterranean Sea. 
It is probable that its original name to the 
Greeks was Thrinacia (Spiyatcla). [The idea 
that Thrinacia was the Peloponnese is unten- 
able.] It is probable also that the name of the 
island Thrinacia in the Odyssey (xi. 107, xii. 127) 
is borrowed from it ; but it iB clear that the 
Homeric Thrinacia was conceived by the poet 
as different from Sicily. It was a small island, 
and it was reached after Scylla was passed: 
moreover it was not the island of the Cyclopes. 
The name 2ucav(rj also appears in Od. xxiv. 
807 (by many considered a later addition). 
The names Trinacria or Trinaeris (Verg. Aen. 
iii. 440, <fcc.) were believed by the ancients 
to express the triangular shape of the island 
(Ov. Fast. iv. 420). Recently it has been 
strongly urged that these names are merely 
corruptions of the old Thrinacia, and them- 
selves gave the notion, not absolutely correct, 
that the island was a perfect triangle. This 
maybe to some extent true. At the same time 
it should not be forgotten that the words Gpiva( 
and Tptva£ are the name, and therefore that, 
though Thrinacia may have been the original 
Greek name, there is no reason why it should 
express any idea different from Trinacria. The 
ialend is of course not a regular triangle, but 
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an irregular quadrilateral wtfk a abort fourth 
side to the W. between Eryx and Libybaeuml 
Still there is & rough resemblance to a three- 
pointed island (whim navigators even as early 
as the writing of the Odyssey may have per- 
ceived) sufficient to give rise to the name, 
whether Thrinacia or Trinacria, and it is on 
the whole more likely that it woe so called for 
this reason than because it was sacred to Pos- 
eidon, the god of the trident. It is very likely 
that the name did tend to strengthen the con- 
ception of a regular triangle, which found ex- 
pression in the name Triqnetra. (Lucret. i. 718 ; 
Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 55) ; but, when all is said, even 
those who have a modem map before them may 
well recognise an approach to a triangular shape. 
Its more usual name was also its proper name, 
derived from its inhabitants, the Siceli, whence it 
was called Sieelia CZixeKla), which the BomanB 
changed into Sicilia. And from the Sioani 
[see below] the island was alro called Sioania 
{Zucavla). — Sicily iB separated from the S. coaBt 
of Italy by a narrow channel called Fretum 
Siculum, sometimes simply Fretum (TIop0p6s), 
and also Soyllaeum Fretum, of which the 
modem name is Faro di Messina. The sea on 
the E. of the island was also called Mare 
Siculum, which was regarded as the W. portion 
of the Mare Ionium. The sea on the S. was 
called Mare Africum. The N. and S. sides 
of the island are about 175 miles each in 
length, not including the windings of the coast ; 
and the length of the E. side is about 115 miles ; 
the short western side, from Eryx to Lilyboeum, 
which blunts the triangle and makes it a quadri- 
lateral, is about thirty miles. The NW. end, 
the Prom. Lilyboeum , is about ninety miles 
from C. Bon on the coast of Africa ;' the NE. 
point, Prom. Pelorus , is about three miles 
from the coast of Calabria in Italy; and the 
SE. point, Prom. Pachynus , is sixty miles from 
the island of Malta. Sicily formed originally 
part of Italy, and was tom away from it ->y 
some volcanic eruption, as the ancients gene- 
rally believed. [Rhegium.] A range of moun- 
tains, which are a continuation of the Apen- 
nines, extends throughout the island from E. 
to W. The general name of this mountain- 
range was Nebrodes Montes (Madonia), which 
rise to a height of about 8000 feet, and of which 
the Heraei Montes of Diodorus seem to be part. 
But the most important feature of the island is 
the separate volcanic mountain Aetna, which 
rises to a height of 10,674 feet on the east coast, 
with a base of elevated ground ninety miles in 
circumference. The detached mass of Mt. Eryx 
also, in the extreme W. near Drepanum, pre- 
sents a bold appearanoe, though its height is 
only 2184 feet. Otherwise the ooasts at the 
W. end of the island are comparatively low 
and shelving. In the centre of Sicily a moun- 
tain-range branches off to the S. from the Ne- 
brodes and from the hilly country about Enna. 
The SE. part of the island is an elevated lime- 
stone tract, broken ap by Valleys and ravines 
with a gradual slope towards the S. and SE. 
A large number of riVers flow down from the 
mountains, but most of them are dry, or nearly 
so, in the summer. The Boil of Sicily was very 
fertile, and produced in antiquity an immense 
quantity of wheat, on which the population of 
Rome -relied to a great extent for their subsis- 
tence (Strab. p. 278 ; Diod. v. 2). So celebrated 
was it even u early times on account of its 
earn, that it toss represented as sacred to 
Demeter, and as the favourite abode of this 
goddess. Hence it was in this island that b0t 
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dlri^tertPenephone, was earned away by 
Pluto. [Deuxteb; Phbsephone.] Besides 
ootn the island produced excellent wine, saffron, 
honey, almonds, and the other southern fruits. — 
It is prc&able that the mention of the Cyclopes 
and Laefitrygones in the Odyssey was due to 
reports of a rough and Bavage people dwelling 
in Sicily. Apart from these legends the preva- 
lent tradition was that the Sicani, being hard 
pressed by the Ligyes (Ligures), crossed the 
Alps and settled in Latium ; that, being driven 
out of this country by the Aborigines with the 
help of Pelasgians, they migrated to the S. of 
the peninsula, where they lived for a consider- 
able time along with the Oenotrians ; and that 
at last they crossed over to Sicily, to which 
they gave their name (Sicania). They spread 
over the greater part of the island, but in later 
times were found chiefly in the interior and in the 
W. and NW. parts, having been driven thither 
by the later invasion of Sicels. The next im- 
migrants into the island are Baid to have been 
the Xlymi ( V E kvfjLOi), who are described as a 
Trojan race who came there after the fall of 
Troy ond settled in the country about Eryx. 
The Sicels (SuccAof, Siculi) are described as hav- 
ing been driven out of Italy by the Oscans, and 
as having crossed the Straits of Messina on 
rafts. (Time. vi. 2 ; Dionys. i. 22, v. 6.) There is 
much controversy as to the real origin and 
nationality of these races; but Freeman is 
probably right in not rejecting the views of 
Thucydides and Philistus (ap. Died. v. 6), that 
the Sicani were Iberians (i.e. of the same race 
as the Ligurians and the Basques), and that 
they were distinct from the Sicels (though 
Schwegler and Holm regard them as identical 
and aB both being Iberian). According to this 
view, the Sicani were a non-Aryan race and the 
earliest inhabitants ; the Sicels were the van- 
guard of the Aryan settlers, who, pressed out 
of Italy by later immigrants, passed over the 
straits ana dispossessed the Sicani and Elymiof 
most of the island. There is still more doubt 
rfbout the Elymi. Some say they were a mixed 
race of Asiatic barbarians and Ionians from 
Asia Minor: some say they were Elamites. 
On the whole, it is most likely that there was 
an element of truth in the story about the 
Trojans, and that they were of Phrygian origin. 
The chief cities of Elymaean origin were Eryx, 
SegeBta, and Entella. Besides these settlements, 
there was possibly an invasion from Crete at 
a period earlier than the foundation of the 
Greek colonies, whioh may be indicated in the 
legend that Cretans came to Sicily under their 
king, Minos, in pursuit of Daedalus, and that 
they settled, on the S. ooast in the neighbour- 
hood of Agrigentum, where they founded Minoa 
(afterwards Heraclea Minoa). [Minos.] The 
Phoenicians likewise at an early period formed 
settlements, for the purposes of commerce, on 
all the coasts of Sicily, but more especially on 
the N. and NW. parts. They were subse- 
quently obliged to retire from the greater part 
of their settlements before the increasing power 
of the Greeks, and to confine themselves to 
Motya, Solfis, and Panormus. But the most 
important of all the immigrants into Sicily 
were the Greeks, The first body of Greeks 
who landed in the island were Chalcidians from 
Euboea, and Megarians led by the Athenian 
Tirades. These week colonists built the town 
of Naxos, b.c. 785. They were soon followed 
by other week colonists, who founded a num- 
ber ol very flourishing cities : Syracuse, founded 
byOorintmarit in 784; Leontini and Catena by 
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the Sicilian Naxos in 780 ; Megara HybleO by 
Megarians from Greece in 728 ; Gela by Lin- 
dians from Rhodes and by Cretans in 680; 
Zancle, afterwards Cat tarina, by Cumaeans and 
Chalcidians about 700 ; Himera, a colony from 
Zancle in 648 ; Acrae, Casmenae and Camarina 
from Syracuse between 650 and 599; Selinas 
from Megara Hyblaea in 680, Acragas or Agri- 
gentum from Gela in 582. The Greeks soon 
became the ruling race in the island, and re- 
ceived the name of 8iceli6tae (SuteXirfrai) to 
distinguish them from the earlier inhabitants. 
The Sicel towns were mostly inland : a few, of 
small importance, on the N. coast. Their fusion, 
and that of the other inhabitants, with the 
Greeks was fairly complete before the Roman 
conquest, each nationality to Borne extent having 
influenced the other, but Greek influence ana 
character predominating. Meantime the Car- 
thaginians obtained a firm footing in Sicily. 
Their first attempt was made in 480 ; but they 
were defeated by Gelo of Syracuse, and 
obliged to retire with great Iobs. It is remark- 
able that the Asiatic nationalities, Persia and 
the Phoenician Carthaginians, attacked the 
Greek states simultaneously at opposite quar- 
ters: nor is it to be supposed that this was 
without design and concert. In the period 
after this invasion occurred the Athenian expe- 
dition of 415 [Syracusae]. The second Cartno- 
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Obv., head of Demeter, whose 'worship was especially 
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prevalent in Sicily ; 
quadriga. 


Victory in a 


ginian invasion, in 409, was more successful 
than the first. They took Selinus in this year, 
and four years afterwards (405) the powerful 
city of Agrigentum. They now became the 
permanent masters of the W. part of the island, 
and were engaged in frequent wars with Syracuse 
and the other Greek cities. The straggle be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Greeks continued, 
with a few interruptions, down to the first Punic 
war ; at the close of which (241) the Cartha- 
ginians were obliged to evacuate the island, the 
W. port of which now passed into the hands of 
the Romans, and was made a Roman province. 
The E. part still continued under the rule of 
Hiero of Syracuse as an ally of Rome ; but 
after the revolt of Syracuse in the second 
Punic war, and the conquest of that city by 
MarcelluB, the whole island was made a Roman 
province, and was administered by a praetor. 
Under the Roman dominion more attention 
was paid to agriculture than to commerce, and 
consequently the Greek cities on the coast 
gradually declined in prosperity and in wealth. 
Augustus, after his conquest of Sex. Pompey, 
who had held the island for several yean, 
founded colonies at Messana, Tauromenium, 
Catana, Syracuse, Thermae, and Panorama 
(Strab. p. 272). On the downfall of the Roman 
empire, Sicily formed part of the kingdom of 
the Ostrogoths ; hut it was taken from them by 
Belisarius in a.d. 586, and annexed to the By- 
santine empire. It continued it province ol 
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Ihls empire till 828, when it was conquered by 

the Saracens. 

Bielma. [Neapolis, No. 5.1 

Sicinlns. 1. L. Bioinins Bellntni, the leader 
of the plebeians in their secession to the Sacred 
Mount in b.o. 494. He was chosen one of the 
first tribunes.—*. L. Sicinius Dentatus, called 
by some writers the Boman Achilles (Gell. ii. 
11). He is said to have fought in 120 battles, 
to have slain eight of the enemy in single combat, 
to have received forty-five wounds on the front 
of his body, and to have accompanied the 
triumphs of nine generals, whose victories were 
principally owing to his valour. He waB tri- 
bune of the plebs in 454. He was put to death 
by the decemvirs in 450, because he endeavoured 
to persuade the plebeians to secede to the 
Sacred Mount. The persons Bent to assassinate 
him fell upon him in a lonely spot, but he 
killed most of them before they succeeded in 
despatching him. (Dionys. x. 48, zi. 25-27; 
Liv. iii. 48 ; Val. Max. ii. 8, 24.) 

Biolnuf ( JUkivos : Xuctvtrris : Sikino) % a small 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades, 
between Pholegandrus and Ios, with a town of 
the Bame name (Strab. p. 484 ; Scyl. p. 19). It 
is said to have been originally called Oenoe 
from its cultivation of the vine, but to have 
been named Sicinus after a son of Thoas and 
Oenoe (Ap. Bh. i. 628 ; Steph. Byz. 8. v.). It 
was probably colonised by the Ioni'ans. During 
the Persian war it submitted to Xerxes (Hdt. 
viii. 4), but it afterwards formed part of the 
Athenian maritime empire. 

Bicdris ( Segre ), a river in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, which had its source in the territory of 
the Cerretani, divided the Ilergetes and Lace- 
tani, flowed by Herda and, after receiving the 
river Cinga ( Cinca ), fell into the Iberns, near 
Octogesa (Caes. B. C. i. 40, 48 ; Lucan, iv. 18). 

Bictili. [Sicilia.] 

Bicfilum Fretuxn, Biofilum Mare. [Sicilia.] 

Bicfilus Fifteens. [Flaccus.] 

Slejrdnlft {Zucvuvla), a small district in the 
NE. of Peloponnesus, bounded on the E. by the 
territory of Corinth, on the W. by Achaia, on 
the S. by the territory of Phlius and Cleonae, 
and on the N. by the Corinthian gulf. The 
area of the country was probably Bomewhat less 
than 100 square miles. It consisted of a plain 
near the sea with mountains in the interior. 
Its rivers, which ran in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, were Sythas on the frontier of Achaia, 
Helisson, Seflels, and Asopus in the interior, 
and Nemea on the frontier of the territory of 
Corinth. The land was fertile, and produced 
excellent oil Its almonds and its fish were 
also much prized. Its chief town was Sicjrfin 
{'ZiKv'Jtv : 'Xitcvtevtos), which was situated a little 
to the W. of the river Asopus, and at the die- 
twee of twenty stadia from the sea. It is 
situated on a plateau with steep sides, afford- 
ing a defensible position. The harbour, which, 
according to some, was connected with the city 
by meanB of long walls, was well fortified, and 
formed a town of itself. Sicyon was regarded 
as one of the most ancient cities of Greece. It 
is said to have been originally called Aegialea 
or Aegiali (AlytdAua, AlyiaAof), after an ancient 
king, Aegialeus (a name clearly formed from 
the tribe or district); to have been subse- 
quently named Mec5ne (M i)K&vri), and to have 
been finally called 8icyon from an Athenian of 
this name, who became king of the city. (Hes. 
Th. 586; Strab. p. 882; Paus. ii. 6, 5.) The 
story suggests that the district of Sicyon was 
originally only a part of the Achaean Aegalia, 
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and became an independent state when Athe- 
nian influence and aid withdrew it from the 
rest of Achaeo. Sicyon is represented by Homer 
as forming part of the empire of Agamemnon 
(Jl. ii. 572, xxiii. 299) ; but on the invasion of 
Peloponnesus it became subject to Phalces, the 
son of Temenus, and was henceforward a Dorian 
state. The ancient inhabitants, however, were 
formed into a fourth tribe, called Aegioleis, which 
possessed equal rights with the three tribes of 
the Hylleis, Pamphyli, and Dymanatae, into 
which the Dorian conquerors were divided. 
Sicyon, on account of the small extent of its 
territory, never attained much political import- 
ance, and was generally dependent either on 
Argos or Sparta. At the time of the second 
Messenian war it became subject to a succes- 
sion of tyrants, who administered their pow ( er 
with moderation and justice for 100 years (Ar. 
Pol. v. 9, 21). The first of these tyrants was 
Andreas, who began to rule B.c. 676. He was 
followed in succession by Myron, AriBtonymus, 
and Clisthenes, on whose death, about 576, a 
republican form of government was established. 
Clisthenes had no male children, but only a 
daughter, Agariste, who was married to the 
Athenian Megacles (Hdt. vi. 126 ; Paus. ii. 8, 1). 
In the Persian war the Sicyonians sent fifteen 
ships to the battle of Salamis, and 800 hoplites 
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Obv., xe: Chimaera; rev., dove in olive- wreath. (The 
Chimaera refers to the legend of the local hero Bellero- 
phon ; the dove to Aphrodite, in whose temple at Sicyon 
stood a statue by Canaohus.) 
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to the battle of Platoea (Hdt. viii. 48, ix. 28). 
In the interval between the Persian and the 
Peloponnesian wars, the Sicyonians were twice 
defeated and their country laid waste by the 
Athenians, first under Tolmides in 456, and 
again under Pericles in 454. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war they took part with the Spartans. 
Sicyon was occupied by Ptolemy in 808, and by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes in 808, when its name 
was changed (but only for a short time) to 
Demetrias (Diod. xx. 102). In the middle of 
the third century Sicyon took an active part in 
public affairs in consequence of its being the 
native town of Aratns, who united it to the 
Achaean League in 251 (Plut. Arat, 9 ; Pol. ii. 48). 
Under the Bomans it gradually declined ; and in 
the time of Pausanias, in the second century of 
the Christian era, many of its publio buildings 
were in ruins. — Sicyon was for a long time one 
of the chief seats of Grecian art. It gave its 
name to one of the great schools of painting, 
which was founded by Eupompus, and which 
produced Pomphilus and Apelles. It is also 
said to have been the earliest school of statuary 
in Greece, which was introduced into Sicyon by 
Dipoenus and Scyllis from Crete about 560; 
but its earliest native artist of celebrity was Can- 
achus. Lysippus was also a native of Sicyon.— 
There are considerable ruins of the ancient city, 
showing the position of the Acropolis, the 
temple of the Dioscuri, the Stadion and the 
Theatre, in which the tiers of seats and the 
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stage have in reoent yean been completely 
excavated by the American School at Athens. 

Sida, Bide (2(817, 2t 91 -njs, and Sidltes, 

and Sidetes). 1 . (Eeki Adalia , Btu), a city of 
Pamphylia, on the coast, a little W. of the river 
Melas. It was an Aeolian colony from Cyme in 
Aeolis, and was a chief Beat of the worship of 
Athene, who is represented on its coins holding 
a pomegranate (irlBij) as the emblem of the 
eity. In the division of the provinces under 
Constantine, it was made the capital of Pam- 
phylia Prima. (Xen. An. i. 2, 12; Athen. p. 
860 ; Paus. viii. 17, 81 ; Cic. ad Earn. iii. 6.) — 
2. The old name of Polemonium, from which a 
flat district in the NE. of Pontus Polemoniacns, 
along the coast, obtained the name of Sidene 


HUB. [Polemonium.] 

Sidlelni, an Ausonian people in the NW. of 
Campania and on the borders of Samnium, who, 
being hard pressed by the Samnites, united 
themselves to the Campanians (Liv. vii. 29; 
Strab. p. 287). Their chief town was Teanum. 

Sidon, gen. -onifl (2<8<£v, gen. StSuuot, 2t86vos, 
O.T. Zidon ; 2i5c6y, 2i8c6t/ios, SiSSvtos, Sidonius : 
Saida), for a long time the most powerful, and 
probably the most ancient, of the cities of 
Phoenice. It Btood in a plain, about a mile 
wide, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 200 
stadia (20 geogr. miles) N. of Tyre, 400 stadia 
(40 geogr. miles) S. of Berytus, 66 miles W. of 
Damascus, and a day’s journey NW. of the 
source of the Jordan at Paneas. It had a fine 
double harbour, now almost filled with sand; 
and was strongly fortified. It was the chief 
seat of the maritime power of Phoenice, until 
eclipsed by its own colony, Tyre [Tybus] ; and 
its power on the land side seems to have 
extended over all Phoenice, and at one period 
over a part of Palestine. In the expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece, the Sidonians furnished 
the best ships in the whole fleet, and their king 
obtained the highest place, next to Xerxes, in 
the council, and above the king of Tyre. Sidon 
aeceived a great blow to her prosperity in the 
reign of Artaxerxes III. Ochus, when the Si- 
donianB, having taken part in the revolt of 
Phoenice and Cyprus, and being betrayed to 
Oehus by their own king, Tennes, burnt them- 
selves with their city, b.c. 851. The city was 
rebuilt, but the fortifications were not restored, 
and the place was therefore of no further im- 
portance in military history. It shared the 
fortunes of the rest of Phoenicia, and under the 
Homans it retainod much of its commercial im- 
portance, which it has not yet entirely lost. 
[Phoenice.] 

Siddnlus Apollinftrii, whose full name was 
C. Sollius Mode8tu8 Apolliimris Sidonius, was 
bom at Lyons about a.d. 481. At on early 
age he married Papianilla, the child of Flavius 
Avitus ; and upon the elevation of his father- 
in-law to the imperial dignity (456), he accom- 
panied him to Borne, and celebrated his consul- 
ship in a poem still extant. Avitus raised 
Sidonius to the rank of a senator, nominated 
him prefect of the city, and oaused his statue to 
be placed among the effigies which graced the 
library of Trajan. The downfall of Avitus 
threw a cloud over the fortunes of Sidonius, 
who having been shut up in Lyons, and having 
endured the hardships of the siege, purchased 
pardon by a complimentary address to the 
victorious Majorian. The poet was not only 
forgiven, but was rewarded with a laurelled 
bust, and with the title of count. After passing 
W m yean in retirement during the reign of 
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Severos, Sidonius was despatched to Borne 
(467) in the character of ambassador from the 
Arveroi to Anthemius, and on this oooasion 
delivered a third panegyric in honour of a third 
prince, which proved not less successful than 
nis former efforts, for he was now raised to the 
rank of a patrician, again appointed prefect of 
the city, and once more honoured with a statue. 
But a still more remarkable tribute was soon 
afterwards rendered to his talents ; for although 
he was not a priest, the vacant see of Clermont 
in Auvergne was forced upon his reluctant 
acceptance (472) at the death of the bishop 
Eparchius. During the remainder of his life 
he devoted himself to the duties of his sacred 
office, and especially resisted with energy the 
progress of Arianism. He died in 482, or, ac- 
cording to others, in 484. The extant works of 
Sidonius are : — (1) Carolina , twenty-four in 
number, composed in various measures upon 
various subjects. Of these the most important 
are the three panegyrics already mentioned. 
(2) Epistolarum Libri IX, containing 147 
letters, many of them interspersed with pieces 
of poetry. They are addressed to a wide circle 
of relatives ana friends upon topics connected 
with politics, literature and domestic occur- 
rences, but seldom touch upon ecclesiastical 
matters. They are imitations of the letters of 
Pliny and Symmachus. The writings of Si- 
donius ore characterised by great subtlety of 
thought, expressed in phraseology abounding 
with harsh and violent metaphors, and full of 
learned mythology. Hence he is generally 
obscure ; but his works throughout bear the 
impress of an acute and highly cultivated 
intellect. — The best editions of his works are 
by Sirmond, Paris, 1652, and by C. Liitjohann, 
Berl. 1887. 

Sidfis (2i8ovs, -ovvTos : 2t8otWios), a fortified 
place in the territory of Corinth, on the bay of 
Cenchreae, and a little to the E. of Crommyon. 
It was taken by the Lacedaemonians in the 
Corinthian war, and retaken by Iphicrates. 
(Xen. Hell iv. 4, 13, iv. 5, 19.) 

Sidussa (2i8oG<r<ra), a small place in Lydia, 
belonging to the territory of the Ionian city of 
Erythra (Thuc. viii. 24). 

Sidyma (t& ZtSv/ua : Tortoorcar Hisar, Bu.), 
a town in the interior of Lytia, on a mountain, 
N. of the mouth of Xanthus (Plin. v. 101 ; Ptol. 
v. 8, 5 ; Hierocl. p. 684). There are interesting 
remains of the town, with valuable inscriptions. 

Biga (2/ya), a considerable seaport town of 
Mauretania Caesariensis, on a river of the same 
name, the mouth of which opened into a large 
bay, which formed the harbour of the town 
(Ptol. iv. 2, 2 ; Strab. p. 829). 

Sigfium ( Yenisheri ), the NW. promontory of 
the Troad, of Asia Minor, and of all Asia, and 
the S. headland at the entrance o! the Helles- 
pont, opposite to the Prom. Mastusium (O. 
Helles), at the extremity of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. It is here that Homer places the 
Grecian fleet and camp during the Trojan war 
[Troja]. Near it was a seaport town of the 
same name, which was the object of contention 
between the Aeolians and the Athenians in the 
war in whioh Pittocus distinguished himself by 
his valour and in whioh Alcaeus lost his shield. 
[Pittacus ; Alcaeus.] It was afterwards the 
residence of the Pisistratidae, when they were 
expelled from Athens. (Strab. p. 698; Hdt. 
v. 95.) 

Signla (Signinus : Begnt), a town in Latlntn 
on the E. side of the Yolscian mountains, said 
to have been founded by Taaquinios Prisons 
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(Lhr, L 08; Bionys. iy. 68). It held * strong 
waitfon on a Ml commanding the valley of the 
Tret-us and overlooking the plain towards 
P ra s n e et e. It was a Lran colony in lie time 
of the Punic wars, and was faithful to Rome 
(Liv, xxi. i 10) ; and it was afterwards an im- 
portant municipal town. It was celebrated for 
its temple of Jupiter Urine, for its astringent 
wine (Mart. xiii. 116; Strab. p. 287), for its 
pears, and for a particular kind of tesselated 
pavement, called opus Signinum. There are 
still remains of the polygonal walls of the 



Gate of Signia. 

ancient town, including a gate which is a 
remarkable instance of Cyclopean building. 

Bigrlum (Ziypiov : Sigri ), the W. promontory 
of the island of Lesbos (Strab. p. 616). 

Slla Silva (Aapromonte), a large forest in 
Bruttium on the Apennines, extending S. of 
Consentia to the Sicilian Btraits, a distance of 
700 stadia. It was celebrated for the excellent 
pitch which it yielded. (Strab. p. 261.) 

Silanlon (SiAai .vlcov), a distinguished Greek 
sculptor, was an Athenian and a contemporary 
of Lysippus, about 824. The statues of Silanion 
belonged to two classes, ideal and actual por- 
traits. Of the former the most celebrated was 
his dying Jocasta, in which a deadly paleness 
was given to the face by the mixture of silver 
with the bronze (Plin. xxxiv. 82). His statue 
of Sappho, which stood in the prytaneum at 
Syracuse in the time of Verres, is alluded to 
by Cicero in terms of the highest praise (Cic. 
Verr. iv. 57, 125). 

Sil&nus, Jfinlus. 1. X., was praetor 212. 
In 210 he accompanied P. Scipio to Spain, and 
served under him with great distinction during 
the whole of the war in that country. He fell 
in battle against the Boii in 196, fighting under 
the consul M. Maroellus. (Liv. xxv. 2, xxviii. 1 ; 
Pol. xi. 20-26 ; App. Hiap. 28, 82.)— 2. D., sur- 
named lEanlianus, son of the jurist T. Manlius 
Torquatos, but adopted by a D. Junius Silanus. 
He was praetor 142, and obtained Macedonia 
as his province. Being accused of extortion 
by the inhabitants of tne province, the senate 
referred the investigation of the charges to his 
own father, Torquatus, who condemned his son, 
and banished him from his presence ; and when 
Silanus hanged himself m grief, his father 
would not attend his funeral. (Val. Max. v. 8, 
8 ; Cic. Fin. i. 7.)— 8. X., consul 109, fought in 
tide year against the Citnbri in Transalpine 
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Gaul, and was defeated. He was accused in 
104, by the tribune Cfi. Domitius Ahenobarbtm, 
in consequence of this defeat, but was acquitted. 
(Liv. Ep. 65 ; Sail. Jug. 48 ; Plor. iil 8, 4.)— 
4. D. t stepfather of M. Brutus, the murderer of 
Caesar, having married his mother Servilia. 
He was elected consul in 68 for the following 

S ear; and in consequence of his being consul 
esignatus, he was first asked for his opinion 
by Cicero in the debate in the Benate on the 
punishment of the Catilinarian conspirators. 
He was consul 62, with L. Licinius Moreno, 
along with whom he proposed the Lex Licinia 
Julia. (Sail. Cat. 50; App. B. O. ii. 5; Pint. 
Cic. 20, 21 ; Cio. Off. ii. 16, ad Att . i. 1, ii. 9.)— 
5. X., son of No. 4 and of Servilia, served in 
Gaul as Caesar’s legatus in 58. After Caesar’s 
murder in 44, he accompanied M. Lepidus over 
the Up, and in the following year Lepidus 
sent him with a detachment of troops into Cis- 
alpine Gaul, where he fought on the side of 
Antony. He was consul in 25. He had two 
sisters, one married to M. Lepidus, the triumvir, 
and the other to C. Cassius, one of Caesar’s 
murderers. (Caes. B. Q. vi. 1 ; Dio Cass. xlvi. 
88, 51, liii. 26 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 77.)— 6. X., consul 
19, with L. Norbanus Balbus. In 88 his 
daughter Claudia was married to C. Caesar, 
afterwards the emperor Caligula. Silanus was 
governor of Africa in the reign of Caligula, but 
was compelled by his father-in-law to put an 
end to his life. Julius Graecinus, the father of 
Agricola, had been ordered by Caligula to 
accuse Silanus, but he declined the odious 
task. (Tac. Ann. ii. 59, iii. 24, vi. 20, Hist. iv. 48, 
Agr. 4 ; Suet. Cal. 12, 28.)— 7. App., consul a.d. 
28 with Silius Nerva. Claudius Boon after his 
accession gave to Silanus in marriage Domitia 
Lepida, the mother of his wife MesB&llina, and 
treated him otherwise with the greatest dis- 
tinction. But shortly afterwards, having re- 
fused the embraces of Messallina, he was put to 
death by Claudius, on the accusations of Mes- 
sallina and Narcissus. (Dio CasB. ix. 14 ; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 68, vi. 9, xi. 29 ; Suet. Claud . 87.) ThA 
first wife of Silanus was Aemilia Lepida, the 
proneptis or great-grand-daughter of Augustus. 
— 8. X., son of No. 7., consul 46. Silanus was 
proconsul of Asia at the succession of Nero in 
54, and was poisoned by command of Agrippina, 
who feared that he might avenge the death of 
his brother [No. 9] and that his desoent from 
Augustus might lead him to be preferred to the 
youthful Nero. (Dio Cass. lx. 27 ; Tac. Ann. xiii. 
1.)— 9. L., also a son of No. 7, was betrothed to 
Octavia, the daughter of the emperor Claudius, 
which roused the jealousy of Agrippina, and 
when, through her influence, Octavia was married 
to Nero, in 48, Silanus knew that his fate was 
sealed and therefore put an end to his life 

S 7ac. Ann. xii. 8, 8 ; Dio Cass. lx. 6, 81).— 10. 

. Junius Torquatus Silanus, probably also a 
son of No. 7, was consul 58. He was compelled 
by Nero in 64 to put an end to his life, because 
he had boasted of being descended from Augus- 
tus. (Tac. Arm. xii. 58, xv. 85.)— 41. L. Junius 
Torquatus Silanus, son of No. 8, and conse- 
quently the atnepos , or great-great-great-grand- 
son of Augustus. His descent from Augustus 
rendered him an object of suspicion to Nero. 
He was accordingly accused m 65, was sen- 
tenced to banishment, and was shortly after- 
wards put to death at Barium in Apulia. (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 52, xvi. 7-9.) 

SXttnts (Sele), a river in lower Italy, forming 
the boundary between Luoauia and C a mp a nia , 
rises in the Apennines, and after receiving the 
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tanaget igsgri) and Cite (Gators), falls into 
the Sums Paestantt* a little to the N. of Paes- 
tom. lie water is said to hare petrified plants. 
(Strafe, pp. 251* 252 ; Mel. ii, 4, 9.) 

BH5ana (Jtu\rir6s). 1 . (Mythological.) Si- 
leims, who is familiar in Greek and Homan 
literature and art as the satyr-like half-drunken 
attendant of the youthful Dionysus, or foBter- 
father of the infant Dionysus, was originally 
something quite different. In Lydia, which was 
always recognised as his home (Lucian, Deor. 
Cone . 4) he was the god of springs and running 
water, and even the personification of water. 
In popular belief there were several Sileni, who 
were, in fact, male Naiads (among whom may 
be reckoned Marsyas), and also inventors of 
the flute ; but one Silonus had a separate per- 
sonality, and was regarded as the Lydian water- 
god. As was the case with nymphs and other 
nature-deities in Greece, Silenus was credited 
with prophetio power. This attribute, as well 
as his connexion with springs, appears in the 
Lydian story of Midas capturing mm by mixing 
wine with the spring, and so extorting a pro- 



Siltmu on a wine-akin. (From a bronae itatne at 
N^n : originally belonging to a fountain.) 


phecv. [Midas.] It is probably right to under- 
stand the ass in the Asiatic myth of Silenus as 
symbolising his prophetic power, sinoe Pindar 
speaks of the abb as the animal sacrificed to 
we Hyperborean Apollo (Pyth. x. 88). Even 
in Greece and Italy there were traces of the 
belief in Sileni as water-deities. In the Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite (262) they are companions 
of nymphs. At Malea in Laconia the people 
believed that Silenus gave them their water, 
and that he was the son of a Malean naiad 
(Pans. iii. 25, 2); and in Italy fountains were 
called * silani,’ and the water was made to flow 
from the head or from the waterskin of a 
sculptured Silenus (Lucr. vi. 1264). When 
the worship of Dionysus prevailed, it was 
natural that Silenus should be brought into 
connexion with that deity as the tree-god, 
since water gives vitality to trees ; and when 
DJiangsijf was worshipped specially as the god 
of the fine and of wine, a transformation came 
npdn Sitonne. Instead of being the deity of 
springs, he was the drunken attendant of the 


wine-god, himself a demigod or demon, like 
the Satyrs: his water-skin became a wine- 
skin, and the ass, instead of a • symbol of 
prophetio power, was travestied in Bacchic 
processions, and was supposed to be needed to 
carry Silenus, a drunken old man supported 
by other satyrs. (Ov. A. A. i. 548; Lucian, 
Bacch. 2.) His parentage, too, is Greased: 
he is the son of Hermes (Serv. ad Eel . vi. 18), 
or of Pan (Nonn. Dionys . xiv. 97). In art he 
is represented as an oldish man with shaggy 
hair and beard, crowned with ivy : sometimes 
he is seated astride on his wine-Bkin; some- 
times he has the infant DionysuB in his arms ; 
in the pictures and reliefs of Bocchio proces- 
sions he is riding on an ass ; sometimes also 
playing on 'a flute (as in the cut on p. 297). 
— 2 . (Literary.) A native of Calatia, and a 
writer upon Homan history in the second 
century b.c. (Cic. Div. i. 49; Athen. p. 542). 

Silioense Plumen, a river in Hisponia Baetica 
in the neighbourhood of Corduba, probably the 
Ouadajoe, or a tributary of the latter (Bell. 
Alex. 57). 

G. Siuus Italicus, whose full name seems to 
have been 0 . Catius Siliua Italicua ( C . I. L. vi. 
1984), a Homan poet, was bom about a.d. 25. 
The place of his birth is uncertain, as is also 
the import of his surname Italicus. Some 
have taken it to mean that he was bom at 
Italica in Spain; but if that hod been so 
Martial would probably have claimed him as a 
fellow-countryman. From hiB early years ho 
devoted himself to oratory and poetry, taking 
Cicero as hiB model in the former, and Virgil 
in the latter. He acquired great reputation 
as an advocate, and was afterwards one of the 
Centumviri. He was consul in 68, the year in 
which Nero perished; he was admitted to 
familiar intercourse with Vitellius, and was 
subsequently proconsul of Asia. (Tac. Hist. 
iii. 65.) His two favourite residences were a 
mansion near Puteoli, formerly the Academy 
of Cicero, and the house in the vicinity of 
Naples once occupied by Virgil (Mart. vii. 68, 
xi. 48) ; and here he continued to live until he 
had completed his seventy-fifth year, when, 
suffering from an incurable disease, he starved 
himself to death (Plin. Ep. iii. 7). The great 
work of Silius Italicus was 'a heroic poem in 
seventeen books, entitled Punica , which has 
descended to ub entire. It contains a narrative 
of the events of the second Punic war, from the 
capture of Saguntum to the triumph of Scipio 
Africanus. The materials are derived almost 
entirely from Livy and Polybius. It is a dull, 
heavy performance, with little in it that can 
be called poetry. — Editions are by Drakenborch, 
4to, Traj. ad Hhen. 1717 ; Ruperti, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Goetting. 1795; Bauer, Leips. 1890; and in 
Weber’s Coip. Po&t. Lat. 

8115, Q. Pompaedius, the leader of the Marsi 
in the Social war, and the soul of the whole 
undertaking. He fell in battle against Q. 
Metellus Pius, b.c. 88, and with his death the 
war came to an end. (App. B. C . i. 40-58; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 16.) _ ^ m 

Silo (2*XA, StM SijX&s O.T. Shi- 

loh and Shilon : Seilun ), a city of Palestine, in 
the mountains of Ephraim. [See Diet, of the 
Bible .1 

Silsilis (2l\<rikis : Hajjar SeUeleh or Jebd 
SeUeleh , Hu.), a fortified station in Upper Egypt, 
on the W. bonk of the Nile, 6. of Apollinonolis 
the Great. The name signifies the Bock or 
BiB of a Chain, and is derived from* the o ir- 
omnstance of the river flowing here in a ravine 
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so narrow that a chain can easily bo stretched 
aoron it to command the navigation. 
kJKlfirea^ a powerful people in^ Britain^in- 

resistanoe to the Romans, and were the only 
people in the island who at a later time main- 
tamed their independence against the English 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 2 ; Beda, H.E. i. 12). 

Bilv&MLS, an Italian deity o! the country, very 
nearly akin to Faunus and also to the agri- 
cultural Mars [see pp. 840, 529]. From Faunus 
he differed little in attributes, except that 
woods and trees were his especial province 
(Tibull. ii. 5, 80); but he also presided over 
flocks and herds (Verg. Am. viii. 600), from 
which, like Faunus, he drove off wolves. As god 
of the fields and homestead, he was regarded 
as defender of boundaries (Hor. Epod. Ii. 22). 
By agriculturists he was therefore worshipped 
as their protector in three ways: (1) as bil- 
vanus Domesticus, who guarded the homestead ; 
(2) as Silvanus Agrestis, who gave fertility to 
the fields; (8) as Silvanus Orientalis, who 
watched over the place where the boundary- 
fence started. From the guardianship of the 
house he assumed a character like that of a Lar 
or of a Genius, so that he appears in inscriptions 
with the name of some family attached ( G.I.L. 
vi 645). For some reason not easy to explain, 
Silvanus was specially connected with the 
pine-tree and cypress (Verg. Georg . i. 20) 
Some have supposed that this implied a super- 
intendence of the dead and of fnneral rites, 
and that the Collegia Silvani had this function, 
but there is no clear evidence of this. The 
attribute of the pine-tree gave him the name 
Silvanus Dendrophorus ( G.I.L . vi. 641), and 
brought him into connexion with the dendro- 
phori, or pine-bearers of Cybele. A tradition 
sprang up, to explain his bearing a pine or a 
cypress branch, that Silvanus loved the youth 
Cyparissus, who was turned into a cypress-tree. 
(Serv. ad Georg, i. 20 ; cf. Ov. Met. x. 120.) 

Silvlum (Silvinus), a town of the Peucetii in 
Apulia on the borders of Lucania, twenty miles 
SE. of Venusia (Strab. p. 288 ; Diod. xx. 80). 

Silvius, the son of Ascanius, is said to have 
been so called because he was bom in a wood. 
All the succeeding kings of Alba bore the cog- 
nomen SilviuB. The first trace of this line of 
Alban kings is found in Alexander Polyhistor 
(ap. Serv. ad Aen. viii. 880), who wrote early 
in the first century b.c. The series of these 
mythical kings is given somewhat differently 
by Livy, Ovid, and Dionysius, as the following 
list will show : 

Livy. Ovid . Dionyiitu, 

1. Aeneas. Aeneas. Aeneas. 

2. Ascanius. Ascanius. Ascanius. 

8. Silvius. Silvius. Silvias. 

4. Aeneas Silvius. Aeneas Silvius. 

5. Latinus Silvius. Latinus. Latinus Silvius. 

6. Alba. Alba. Alba. 

7. Atys. Epytus. Capetus. 

8. Capys. Capys. Capys Silvius. 

9. Capetus. Capetus. Calpetus. 

10. Tiberinus. Tiberinus. Tiberinus. 

11. Agrippa. Romulus. Agrippa. 

12. Romulus Silvius. Acrota. Alladius. 

18. Aventinus. Aventinus. Aventinus. 

14. Proca Palatinus. Procas. 

15. Amulius. Amulius. Amulius. 

But the lists are all due to the same cause. 
The date of the fall of Troy having been fixed 
*t 400 years before the first Olympiad, the 
uifesenoe was that Rome was founded 482 


! years after Aeneas started on his voyage. When 
the story of the connexion of Aeneas with the 
origin of Rome waB first popularised (apparently 
by Naevius) it was imagined that Romulus 
directly succeeded him [see p. 797] ; but it be- 
came necessary to reconcile this with the, 
chronology which made several centuries inter- 
vene. To fill up this gap, and at the same time 
to maintain the descent from Aeneas, and the 
colonisation of Rome from Alba, fifteen gene- 
rations of Alban kings were invented, with no 
distinct personality or legendary history, and 
with names partly (as Ascanius and Capys) 
taken from Homeric or Trojan legends, partly 
connected with Roman local or tribal names. 
(Liv. i. 8 ; Dionys. i. 70, 71 ; Ov. Met. xiv. 609- 
624.) 

SimmTfti (’XtuuSas). 1. Of Thebes, first the 
disciple of the Pythagorean philosopher Philo- 
laiis, and afterwards the friend and disciple of 
Socrates, at whose death he was present, having 
come from Thebes, with his brother Cebes 
(Plat. Phaedr. p. 242). The two brothers are 
the principal speakers, besides Socrates him- 
self, in the Phaedo. Simmias wrote twenty- 
three dialogues on philosophical subjects, all of 
which are lost.— <2. Of Rhodes, a poet and gram- 
marian of the Alexandrian school, flourished 
about b.c. 800. The Greek Anthology contains 
six epigrams ascribed to Simmias, besides three 
short poems of that fantastic species called 
griphi or carmina figurata — that is, pieces in 
which the lines are so arranged as to make the 
whole poem resemble the form of some object ; 
those of Simmias are entitled, from their forms, 
the Wings (irrtpvyzs) [comp, the poem of 
George Herbert], the Egg {&6v\ and the Hatchet 
(WAcicvr). 

Slmdis. [Troas.] As a mythological person- 
age, the river-god Simois is the son of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and the father of Astyochus and 
Hieromneme (Hes. Th. 842 ; cf. II. v. 774, xii. 
22 ; Verg. Aen. v. 261). 

Simon {'Zlfirav). 1. One of the disciples of 
Socrates, and by trade a leather-cutter. Socratetf 
was accustomed to visit his shop, and converse 
on various subjects. These conversations 
Simon afterwards committed to writing, in 
thirty-three dialogues, all of which are lost. 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 122.) — 2. Of Aegina, a cele- 
brated statuary in bronze, who flourished about 
b.c. 475. 

Blmfinldes (Hifiwvibis). 1. Of Amorgos, was 
the second, both in time and reputation, of the 
three principal iambic poets of the early period 
of Greek literature: namely, Archilochus, Si- 
monides, and Hipponax ; but in merit there is a 
wide interval between the vigour of the warlike 
and roving Archilochus and the stay-at-home, 
somewhat commonplace Simonides. He was a 
native of Samos, whenoe he led a colony to the 
neighbouring island of Amorgos, where he 
founded three cities, Minoa, Aegialus, and 
Arcesine, in the first of which he fixed his own 
abode. He lived about B.c. 664. The iambic 
poems of Simonides were of two species, gnomic 
and satirical. The most important of his extant 
fragments is a satire upon women, in which he 
derives the various, though generally bad, 
qualities of women from the variety of their 
origin: thus the uncleanly woman is formed 
from the swine ; the cunning woman, from the 
fox ; the talkative woman, from the dog, and so 
on.— The best separate edition of the fragments 
of Simonides of Amorgos is by Welcker, Bonn, 
1885; also in Bergk, Pott. Lyr . Gram, 1866.— 
2. Of Ceos, one of the most celebrated lyric 
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poets of Greece, wee the perfecter of the Elegy the seven philosophers we learn nothing ; nor 
and Epigram, and the rival of Lasus and Pindar do we know where SimpliciuB lived and taught 
in theDithyramb and the Epinioian Ode. He Simplicius wrote commentaries on several of 
was bom at Iulis, in Ceos, b.c. 650, and was the Aristotle’s works. His commentaries on the 
son of Leoprepes. He appears to have been Categories, on the De Coelo , on the Physiea 
brought up to music and poetry as a profession. Avscultatio, and on the De Anima ore extant, 
From his native island he proceeded to Athens, and are of great value for the history of philo- 
probably on the invitation of Hipparchus, who sophy. In explaining Aristotle, Simplicius 
attached him to his society by great rewards endeavours to show that Aristotle substantially 
([Plat.] Hijpparch . p. 228; Ael. V.H. viii. 2). agrees with Plato even on those points which 
After remaining at Athens some time, probably the former controverts ; but though he attaches 
even after the expulsion of Hippias, he went to himself too much to the Neo-Platonists, his 
Thessaly, where he lived under the patronage writings are marked by sound sense and real 
of the Aleuads and Scopads (Theocr. xvi. 84). learning. — Ed. Karsten, 1865. He also wrote a 
He afterwards returned to Athens, and soon commentary on the Enchiridion of Epictetus, 
had the noblest opportunity, of employing his which is likewise extant : ed. Enk, Vienna, 
poetic powers in the celebration or the great 1867. The complete works by Schweighauser, 
events of the Persian wars. In 489, he con- Leips. 1800. 

quered Aeschylus in the contest for the prize Sixnyra (rh 'Xlpvpa : Zamura or Sumore), a 
which the Athenians offered for an elegy on fortress on the coast of Phoenice, a little way 
those who fell at Marathon [p. 28, a]. Ten N. of the mouth of the Eleutherus, of no im- 
years later, he composed the epigrams which portance except as being the point from which 
were inscribed upon the tomb of the Spartans the N. part of Lebanon waB usually approached 
who fell at Thermopylae, as well as an enco- (Strab. 758). 

mium on the same heroes (Paus. iii. 8, 2 ; Thuc. Sinae {Xtvcu), the easternmost people of Asia, 
i. 182) | and he oIbo celebrated the battles of of whom nothing but the name was known to the 
Artemisium and Salamis, and the great men western nations, till about the time of Ptolemy, 
who commanded in them. He had completed who describes their country as bounded on the 
his eightieth year when his long poetical career N. by Serica, and on the S. and W. by India 
at Athens was crowned by the victory which he extra Gangem. It corresponded to the S. part 
gained with the dithyrambic chorus (477), being of China and the E. part of the Burmese 
the fifty-sixth prize which ho liad carried off. peninsula. (Ptol. vii. 8.) 

Shortly after this he was invited to Syracuse by Sinai or Sina (LXX Siva : Jebel-et-Tur), a 
Hiero, at whose court he lived till his death in 467. cluster of dark, lofty, rocky mountains in the S. 
Simonides was a great favourite with Hiero, angle of the triangular peninsula enclosed 
and was treated by the tyrant with the greatest between the two heads of the Bed Sea, and 
munificence. He still continued, when at Syra- bounded on the N. by the deserts on the borders 
cuse, to employ his muse occasionally in the of Egypt and Palestine. [See Diet, of the Bible.] 
service of other Grecian states. Simonides is Sinda ( 2ly5a : Su/Scfc, Sindensis). 1. A city 
said to have been the inventor of the mnemonic of Pisidia, N. of Cibyra, near the river Caularis 
art (cf. Cic. de Or. ii. 80, 852), and of the long (Strab. pp. 570, 680 ; Liv. xxxviii. 15).—®, 8. 
vowels and double letters in the Greek alphabet. [Sindi.] 

He made literature a profession, and is said to Sindi (2iv5o0> 1. A people of Asiatic Sar- 
have been the first who took money for his matia, on the E. coast of the Euxine, and at the 
poems ; and the reproach of avarice iB too often foot of the Caucasus. They probably dwelt in 
brought against him by bis contemporary and and about the peninsula of Taman (between 
rival, Pindar, as well as by subsequent writers, the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea), and to the 
to be altogether discredited. The chief cha- S. of the river Hypanis (Kouban). They had a 
racteristics of the poetry of Simonides were capital called Sinda (Anapa ?) with a harbour 
melodious sweetness and elaborate finish, com- (SivSucbs \ifriiv). Their country is called 
bined with the truest poetic conception and per- itvbucf). They are also. mentioned by the 
feet power of expression, though in originality names of Sindones and Sindiini. (Hdt. iv. 28 ; 
and fervour he was far inferior, not only to the Mel. ii. 19 ; Strab. p. 495.) — 2. A people on the 
early lyrio poets, such as Sappho and Alcaeus, E. coast of India extra Gangem (m Cochin 
but also to his contemporary Pindar. He was China), also called Sindae (2(y8at), and with a 
probably both the most prolific and the most capital city Sinda (PtoL vii. 2, 7). 
generally popular of the Grecian lyric poets. — SindlcS. [Sindi.] 

The best edition of hiB fragments in a separate Sindoxn&na (Sihwan), a city of India, on the 

form is by Sohneidewin, Bruns. 1885 ; also in lower course of the Indus, near the island of 
Bergk, Pott. Lyr. Graec. 1866. The Lamen- Pattalene (Arr. An. vi. 15; Strab. p. 701). 
tatio Danaae is separately edited by Ahrens, Sindns (Siyfos), a town in the Macedonian 
Hanov. 1858. district of Mygdonia on the Thermaio gulf and 

Simpllelus (Xip.w\Ueios), one of the last philo- at the mouth of the Echedorus (Hdt. vii. 128). 
sophers of the Neo-Platonic school, was a Sing&ra (r& Ziyyapa : Sinjar), a strongly 
native of Cilicia and a disciple of Ammonius fortified city and Roman colony in the interior 
and DamasciuB. In consequence of the perse- of Mesopotamia, eighty-four Roman miles S. of 
cutions to whioh the pagan philosophers were Nisibis. It lay in a dry plain, at the foot of M. 
exposed in the reign of Justinian, Simplicius Singaras (Sinjar), an E. prolongation of M. 
was one of the seven philosophers who took Masius. It was the scene of the defeat of Con- 
refuge at the oonrt of the Persian king Chosroes. stantius by Sapor, through which the^place 
FPbibcianus.] These philosophers returned was lost to the Romans. (Dio Cass, xviii. 22 ; 
some about A.D. 588 in oonsequenoe of a treaty Amin. Marc, xviii. 5.) . „ 

of peace concluded between Chosroes and Jus- SingidOnum (Belgrade), a town m Moesia 
tiniaa, in which the former had stipulated that Superior at the confluence of the Savus and the 
the philosophers should be allowed to return Danube, was a strong fortress, and the head- 
without risk, and to practise the rites of their quarters of a legion (Ptol iii 9, 8; Procop. 
paternal faith. Of the subsequent fortunes of ' Aed. iv. 6). 
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tiafsa (ityyvi : Ztyyeues), a town la __ _ 
donia oniMll coast of the peninsula Sithonia, 
which gave its name to the Sinus Singiticoa 
(Hdt. vii. 189; Thao. v. 18). 

Binil or Sinnii (Ziyis or Zlyyis), son of Poly- 
pemon, Pemon or Poseidon by Sylea, the 
daughter of Corinthus. He was a robber who 
- frequented the isthmus of Corinth and killed 
the travellers whom he captured, by fastening 
them to the top of a fir-tree, which he bent 
down and then let spring up again. He him- 
self was killed in this manner by Theseus. The 
name is connected with ffivouai. (Apollod. iii. 
18, 2 ; Pans. ii. 1, 8 ; Ear. Hipp. 977 ; Ov. Met 
vii. 440.) 

Binon (Zlvwv), son of Aesimus, or, according 
to Virgil, of Sisyphus, and grandson of Auto- 
lycus, was a relation of Odysseus, whom he 
accompanied to Troy. After the Greeks had 
constructed the wooden horse, Sinon mutilated 
himself, in order to make the Trojans believe 
that he had been maltreated by the Greeks, 
and then allowed himself to be taken prisoner 
by the Trojans. He informed the TrojanB that 
the wooden horse had been constructed as an 
atonement for the Palladium which had been 
carried off by the Greeks, and that if they 
would drag it into their own city, Asia would 
gain the supremacy over Greece. The Trojans 
believed the deceiver, and dragged the horse 
into the city ; whereupon Sinon in the dead of 
night let out the Greeks, who thus took Troy. 
( Verg. Aen. ii. 77, 259 ; Diet. Cret. v. 12 ; Hyg. 
Fab. 108.) 

SlndpS (Zivdr mj: Zivwrevs, Sinopensis: Si- 
nope, Sinoub , Ru.), the most important of the 
Greek colonies on the shores of the Euxine, 
stood on the N. coast of Asia Minor, on the W. 
•headland of the great bay of which the delta 
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Obv., head of nymph UNO ; sea-eagle with 

of the river Halys forms the B. headland, and a 
little E. of the northernmost promontory of 
Asia Minor. Thus placed, and built on a pen- 
insula, the neck of which formed two fine har- 
bours, it had every advantage for becoming a 
great maritime city. Its foundation was re- 
ferred mythically to the Argonaut Autolycus, 
who was worshipped in the city as a hero, and 
had an oracle ; but it appears in history as a 
very early colony of the Milesians. (Strab. p. 
548; Ap. Rh. ii. 947; Hdt. iv. 12.) Having 
been destroyed in the invasion of Asia by the 
Cimmerians, it was restored by a new colony 
from Miletus, b.c. 682, and soon became the 
greatest commercial city on the Euxine. Several 
colonies were established by the Sinopians on 
the adjacent coasts, the chief of which were 
Cotyora, Trapesus, and Cerasus. Its territory, 
called Billfipis (Zivtrwts, also Zivwwtns), ex- 
tended to the banks of the Halys. At the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war the Athe- 
nians cent 600 colonists to strengthen it after 
the Sinopians had expelled their tyrant (Pint. 
JPmriaL 2Q. Xenophon in his ie$reat found it 
af prosperous city (Xen. An, v. 5, 6; ct Died. 
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xiv. 60). It remained an indepe nd ent state till, 
it was taken ter Phamaoes I., king of Pontos.' 
It was the birthplace and residence of Mithri- 
detes the Great, who enlarged and beautified ii. 
After an obstinate resistance to the Romans 
under Luoullns, it was taken and plundered, 
and proclaimed a free city. Shortly before the 
murder of Julias Caesar, it was colonised by 
the name of Julia Caesarea Felix Sinope, and 
remained a flourishing city, though it never re- 
covered its former importance. At the time of 
Constantine, it had declined bo much as to be 
ranked second to Amasia. In addition to its 
commerce, Sinope was greatly enriched by its 
fisheries. It was the native city of the renowned 
Cynic philosopher Diogenes, of the comic poet 
Diphilus, and of the historian Baton. (Strab. 
p. 477 ; Plin. Ep. x. 91.) 

8intIoa,a district in Macedonia, inhabited by 
the Thracian people Sinti, extended E. of Cres- 
tonia and N. of Bisoltia as far as the Strymon 
and the lake Prasias. Its chief town was Hera- 
clea Sintica. The Sinti were spread over other 
parts of ancient Thrace, and are identified by 
Strabo with the SintianB (times) of Homer, 
the ancient inhabitants of Lemnos. (Thuc. ii. 
98 ; Liv. xlii. Cl, xlv. 29 ; Strab. p. 881.) 

Sinuessa (Sinuessanus : Bocca di Mandrv 
gone), the last city of Latium on the confines of 
Campania, to which it originally belonged, was 
situated on the sea-coast, about six miles N. of 
the mouth of the Voltumus, and on the Via Appia, 
in the midst of a fertile country. It was colonised 
by the Romans, together with the neighbouring 
town of Mintumae, B.c. 296. (Liv. x. 21.) It 
possessed a good harbour, and was a place of 
considerable importance (Cic. ad Att. ix. 15, ad 
Earn. xii. 20 ; Hor. Sat. i. 5, 40). In itB neigh- 
bourhood were celebrated warm baths, called 
Aquae Sinuesianae (Tac. Ann. xii. 66). 

Biphnus (Zitpvos : Zl<f>yios : Siphno ), an island 
in the Aegaean sea, forming one of the Cyclades, 
SE. of Seriphus. It is of an oblong form, and 
about forty miles in circumference. Its original 
name was Merope; and it was colonised by 
Ionians from Athens (Hdt. viii. 48). In conse- 
quence of their gold and silver mines, of which 
the remains are still visible, the Siphnians 
attained great prosperity, and were regarded in 
the time of Polycrates as the wealthiest of the 
islanders. Their treasury at Delphi, in which 
they deposited the tenth of the produce of their 
mines, was equal in wealth to that of any other 
Greek state. (Paus. x. 11, 2.) Their riches, 
however, exposed them to pillage ; and a party 
of Samian exiles in the time of Polycrates 
invaded the island, and compelled them to pay 
100 talents (Hdt. iii. 57). Siphnus was one of 
the few islands which refused tribute to Xerxes ; 
and one of its ships fought on the side of the 
Greeks at Salamis. At a later time the mines 
were less productive; and Pausanias relates 
that in consequence of the Siphnians neglecting 
to send the tithe of their treasure to Delphi, the 
god destroyed their mines by an inundation of 
the sea. (Strab. p. 448 ; Paus. x. 11, 2.) The 
moral character of the Siphnians stood low, 
and hence to act like a Siphnian (Zi$yiA(eur) 
became a term of reproach. 

Sipoatum or fttpnatum (Sipontinus : &- 
ponto), called by the Greeks BipfU 
-cvvrss), an ancient town in Apulia, in the dis- 
trict of Daunia, on the S. slope of Mi. Garganus, 
and on the coast. It is said to have been 
founded by Diomede, and was of 
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mm W importance (Li?, xxxiv. 05 ; App. B. 0 f . 
t. 56; Lucan, ▼. 877). The inhabitants were 
removed from the town by king Manfred in the 
thirteenth oentqry, in consequence of the un- 
healthy nature of the locality, and were settled 
in the neighbouring town of Manfredonia, 
founded by this monarch. 

Slpjftua ( 2liru\os : Sipuli-Dagh ), a moun- 
tain of Lydia, in Asia Minor, of volcanic 
formation, and rent by frequent earthquakes. 
It is a branch of the Tmolus, from the main 
chain of which it proceeds NW. along the 
course of the river Hermus, as far as Magnesia 
and Sipylum. It is mentioned by Homer (II. 
xxiv. 16). The ancient capital of Maeonia was 
said to have been situated in the heart of the 
mountain chain, and to have been called by the 
same name ; but it was early swallowed up by 
an earthquake, and its site became a little lake 
called Sale or Saloe, near which was a tumulus, 
supposed to be the grave of Tantalus. The 
mountain was rich in metals, and many mines 
were worked in it. (Strab. pp. 58, 579, 680 ; 
Pans. vii. 24, 7.) 

Sirao&ue (XipcucTjvi,). 1. A district of Hyr- 
cania.— 2. A district of Armenia Major.— 
8. rSlRACENI.l 

Siraodni, Bir&oi, Sir&oes {Stpoucnuol, Zipcucol, 
Slpatces), a powerful people of Sarmatia Asia- 
tica, dwelt in the district of Siracene, E. of the 
PaluB Maeotis, as far as the river Rha (Volga). 
The Romans were engaged in a war with them 
in a.d. 50. (Ptol. v. 9, 17 ; Strab. p. 504 ; Tac. 
Ann. xii. 15J 

Sirbonis L&cus (2ipfrwvti>os Klpart\, aft. 
y( s klpvn and 2fpj Bow : Sabakat Bardowal ), a 
large and deep lake on the coast of Lower 
Egypt, E. of M. Gasius. Its circuit was 1000 
stadia. It was strongly impregnated with as- 
phaltus. A connexion (called rd fcpcypa) exis- 
ted between the lake and the Mediterranean ; 
but this being stopped up, the lake grew con- 
tinually smaller by evaporation, and it is now 
nearly dry. (Hdt. ii. 6 ; Strab. pp. 760-768 ; 
Plin. v. 68.) Part of the army of Darius Ochus 
was swallowed up in it b.c. 850 (Diod. i. 80). 

81r5nes (S «1 prjves), sea-nymphs who had the 
of charming by their Bongs all who heard 
When OdvsBeus came near the island 
on the beach of which the Sirens were sitting, 
and endeavouring to allure him and his com- 
panions, he stuffed the ears of his companions 
with wax, and tied himself to the mast of his 
vessel, until he wob bo far off that he could no 
longer hear their song. [For a vase-painting 
of this scene, see Odysseus.] According to 
Homer, the island of the Sirens was situated 
between Aeaea and the rock of Scylla, near the 
SW. coast of Italy (Od. xii. 89) ; but the Roman 
poets place them on the Campanian coast. 
Homer says nothing of their number, but later 
writers mention bom their names and number : 
Borne state that they were two, Aglaopheme 
and Thelxiepia; and others, that there were 
three, Pisinoe, Aglaope, and Thelxiepia, or Par- 
thenope, Ligla, and Leucosia. They are Galled 
daughters of Phorous, of Achelous and Sterope, 
of Terpsichore, of Melpomene, of Calliope, or of 
Gaea. (Strab. pp. 22, 246, 252; Ap. Rh. iv. 
898 ; Serf, od Georg, iv. 562.) The Sirens are 
also connected with the legends of the Argo- 
nauts and the rape of Persephone. When the 
Argonauts sailed hy the Sirens, the latter began 
to ring* but in vain, for Orpheus surpassed 
them; and as it bad been decreed that they 
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selves into the sea, and were changed into 
rooks. (Apollod. i. 9, 25; Hyg. Fab. 141.) 
Later poets represent them &s provided with 
wings, which they are s&idl to have received at 
their own request, in order to be able to search 
after Persephone (Ov. Met. v. 552-568). Once, 
however, they allowed themselves to be pre- 
vailed upon by Hera to enter into a contest 
with the Muses, and being defeated, were de- 
prived of their wings (Paus. ix. 84, 2). The 
idea of the Homerio SirenB seems to arise from 
an attempt to express the deceptive beauties of 
a calm sea luring men to destruction. But 
there is a distinct character of the Sirens 
which appears in the Attio representations of 
them in epitaphs (Anth. Pal. vii. 491), and in 
sculptures on tombstones. Why a Siren Bhonld 
be the commonest mythological figure for 
monuments of the dead is not quite clear. The 
connexion may bo with the destructive char- 
acter of the Homeric Siren, or with the myth of 
Persephone and the underworld, or the Siren 
of the tombstone may merely represent the 
wail of the mourner. 

Sirenusae, called by Virgil (Aen. v. 864) Ii- 
renum scopuli, three Bmall uninhabited and 
rocky islands near the S. side of the Prom. 
Misenum, off the coast of Campania, which 
were, according to tradition, the abode of the 
Sirens (Strab. p. 22). 

8irii. 1. (Sinno), a river in Lucania flowing 
into the Tarentine golf, memorable for the vic- 
tory which Pyrrhus gained on its banks over 
the Romans.— 2. (Torre di Senna), an ancient 
Greek town in Lucania at the mouth of the 
preceding river. It was apparently an old 
O inotrian city, though Strabo notices a tra- 
dition of its foundation by Trojans (p. 264). 
It was occupied by Ionian colonists from Colo- 
phon about 690 b.c. Siris was destroyed by 
the people of Sybaris and Crotona about 560 
b.c., and when the country was re-settled by 
Athenians from Thurii a hundred years later, 
the city was built at first on the site of Siris 
and then transferred to Heraclea, three miles 
distpt (Diod. xii. 86 ; Strab. l.c.). 

Sirmlo (Sirmione), a beautiful promontory 
on the S. shore of the Locus Benacus (Logo 
di Garda), on which Catullus had an estate 
(C&tull. ii. 81). 

Sirmlum (Mitrovitz), an important city in 
Ponnonia Inferior, was situated on the left bank 
of the Savus. It was founded by the Taurisoi, 
and under the Romans became the capital of 
Pannonia, and the head-quarters of ail their 
operations in their wars against the Dacians 
and the neighbouring barbarians. It contained 
a large manufactory of arms, a spacious forum, 
an imperial palace, &c. It was the residence 
of the admiral of the first Flavian fleet on the 
Danube, and the birthplace of the emperor 
Probus. (Herodian, vii. 2 ; Amm. Marc, xvii. 18, 
xix. 11.) 

Sis&pon (Almaden, in the Sierra Morena),an 
important town in Hispania Booties, N. of Cor- 
duba, between the Baetis and Anas, celebrated 
for its silver mines and cinnabar (Strab. p. 142 ; 
Cic. Phil. ii. 19). 

Siscia (Sinek), called Segesta by Appian, on 
important town in Pannoma Superior, Sit u a t e d 
upon an island formed by the rivers Savus, Go* 
lapis, and Odra, and on the road from 4emm>» 
to Sirmium (Dio Cass. xlix. 87 ; VelL Pot ih 
118 ; Strab. pp. 202, 214). It was a st mmfo 
fortified place, and wm eoiHpwred bv XifaMfaa 
in the reign of Augustus, Isom WMh Mum 12 
became the most important tom i* ail te 
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nonia. It wu probably made a colony by the same in all authors : some relate that it 
Tiberius, and was colonised anew by Septimius was because he had betrayed the designs of the 
Barents. At a later time its importance de- gods (Serv. ad Aen. vi. 16) ; others, because 
dined, and Sirmium became the chief town in ne had betrayed to Asopus that Zeus had car- 
Pannonia (Zosim. ii. 48). ried off Aegina, the daughter of the latter 

Sisenna, L. GontSlius, a Homan annalist, (Apollod. i. 9, 8, iii. 12, 6 ; Pans. ii. 6, 1). It 
was praetor in b.c. 78, the year when Sulla died appears that there was an early legend of his 
(C.IJj. i. p. 110; Cic. Fragm. Cornel, i. 18). having escaped from Hades by his craft; for 
During the piratical war (67) he acted as the Theognis (708) speaks of hiB coming back to 
legate of Pompey, and having been despatched earth, * having persuaded Persephone by can- 
to Crete in command of an army, died in that ning words/ This may have been the subject 
island at the age of about 52 (Dio Cass, xxxvi. of the satyrio play ZhruQos Apawirrjs, which 
1 ; App. Mithr. 95). He is mentioned also as existed besides the drama called ^IcruQos TUrpc 
a friend and defender of Verres in conjunction Ku\urrf)s . The story was further developed 
with Hortensius (Cic. Verr. ii. 45, 100). His in later writers (Eustath. ad Horn. pp. 681, 
great work, entitled Hiatoriae , extended to more 1702). Sisyphus contrived by his arts to chain 
than twelve books, which contained the history Death, whom Zeus had sent to fetch him, so 
of his own time. Cicero pronounces Sisenna that neither he himself nor other men could 
superior as a historian to ms predecessors, but die, and there waB no longer any fear of the 
adds that he belonged to a period when the gods, until Ares was sent and delivered Death, 
true method of writing history was not under- Even then Sisyphus secured himself by direct- 
stood {Brut. 64, 228 ; cf. de Leg. i. 7). In ad- ing his wife not to bury him, and when Bhe 
dition to his Hiatoriae , Sisenna translated the complied with his request, Sisyphus in the 
Milesian tales of Aristides (Ov. Trist. ii. 448 ; lower world complained of this seeming neglect, 
Veil. Pat. ii. 9, 5). He is probably not the same and obtained from Pluto or Persephone per- 
as the Sisenna who wrote a commentary on mission to return to the upper world to punish 
Plautus, cited by grammarians; since in one his wife. He then refused to return to the 
place Charisius (p. 221) cites this oommentator lower world, until Hermes carried him off by 
as quoting from Virgil. force ; and this deceit iB said to have been the 

Sisygsmbis (turvyafifiis), mother of Darius cause of his punishment. 

Codamannus, the last king of Persia, fell into Sit&cS or Bitt&ce {^irducrj, hrrdicrj), a great 
the hands of Alexander, after the battle of Issus, and populous city of Babylonia, near the Tigris, 
B.c. 888, together with tho wife and daughters a little above Seleucia. It gave the name of 
of Darius. Alexander treated these captives Sittacene to the district on the lower course of 
with the greatest generosity, and displayed the Tigris E. of Babylonia and NW. of Susiana. 
towards Sisygambis m particular a delicacy of (Strab. pp. 524, 744.) 

conduct winch is one of the brightest oma- Sit aloes {iird\Krjs) f king of the Thracian tribe 

meats of his character (Arrian, An. ii. 11 ; Pint, of the Odrysions, was a son of Teres, whom he 
Alex. 21 ; Curt. iii. 11, 21). On her part, Sisy- succeeded on the throne. He increased his do- 
gambis became so Btrongly attached to her minions by successful wars, so that they ulti- 
conqueror, that she felt his death bb a blow not mately comprised the whole territory from 
less severe than that of her own son, and, Abdera to the mouths of the Danube, and from 
overcome by this long succession of misfor- Byzantium to the sources of the Strymon (Thuc. 
tunes, put an end to her own life by voluntary ii. 29, 97 ; Diod. xii. 50). At the beginning of 
starvation (Curt. x. 5, 19; Diod. xvii. 118). the Peloponnesian war he entered into an ah 
BIfjrphus (iltrvQos), son of Aeolus and En- liance with the Athenians, to whom he showed 
arete, whence he is called Aeolidea (II. vi. 154 ; his friendship by giving up to them Corinthian 
Hor. Od. ii. 14, 20). He was married to Merope, and Spartan ambassadors (Thuc. ii. 67 ; cf. Hdt. 
a daughter of Atlas or a Pleiad, and became by vii. 187), and in 429 he invaded Macedonia with 
her the father of Glaucus, Omytion (or Porphy- a vast army, but was obliged to retire through 
rion), Thersander and Halmus (Apollod. i. 7, 8 ; failure of provisions (Thuc. ii. 95-101 ; Diod. 
Pans. x. 81, 2). In post-Homenc writers, as xii. 51). He was defeated and killed in 424, 
the type of a crafty man, he is also called a son fighting against the Triballi (Thuc. iv. 101). 
of AnMycus (Serv. ad Aen. ii. 79), and the Sithonia (XiOuvla), the central one of the 
father of Odysseus by Anticlea [An tic lea] ; three peninsulas running out from Chalcidice 
whenoe we find Odysseus sometimes called in Macedonia, between the Toronaio and Sin- 
Bieyphidea (Soph. Aj. 190, Phil . 417). The gitic gulfs. The Thracians originally extended 
myths which make Sisyphus father of Glaucus, over the greater part of Macedonia ; and the 
and the mention of the worship of a deity ancients derived the name of Sithonia from a 
named 6 TapA^mos at the Isthmus, whom Thracian king Sithon. We also find mention of 
Pausanias (vi. 20, 8) believes to be Poseidon, a Thracian people, Sithonii, on the shores of 
make it not improbable that Sisyphus was the Pontus Euxinus ; and the poets frequently 
originally a deity of that district, who, when use Sithonia and Sithoniua in the general sense 
his worship was superseded by that of Poseidon, of Thracian. (Hdt. vii. 128; Verg. Eel. x. 66; 
appeared in fable as a man characterised by Hor Od. i. 18, 9.) 

the wiliness and treachery of the sea. In the Sitifis (Xlrupia: Setif), an inland city of 
various stories about him Sisyphus is said to Mauretania Caesariensis, on the borders of Nu- 
have built the town of Epnyra, afterwards midia, stood upon a hill, in an extensive and 
Corinth. As king of Corinth he promoted beautiful plain. It first became an important 
navigation and commerce, but he was fraudu- place under the Homans, who made it a oolong; 
lent, avaricious, and deceitful. His wickedness and, upon the subdivision of M. Caesariensis 
during life was punished in the lower world, into two provinces, it was made the oapital of 
where hehad to roll uphill a huge stone, which the eastern province, whidi was called after it 
as soon as it reached tne top always rolled down Mauretania Sitifensis. (PtoL iv. 2, 84 ; Amm. 
again. (Od. xi. 598 ; cf. Cio. Tuac. i. 5, 10 ; Lu- Marc, xxviii. 6.) 

cret. iii. 1018; Verg. Georg, iii. 80; Ov. Met. iv. Bitones, a German tribe in Scandinavia, be- 
468.) The reasons for this punishment are not longing to the race of the Suevi, whom Tacitus 
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assarts to have been ruled by queens {Germ. 


e. SittaeSne. rSrrxcE.1 

Sittius or BitlliS, F., of Nuoena in Campania, 
wee connected with Catiline, and went to Spain 
in B. c. 64, from which country he crossed over 
into Mauretania in the following year. It was 
said that P. Sulla had sent him into Spain to 
excite an insurrection against the Homan go- 
vernment; and Cicero, when he defended Sufia, 
in 62, was obliged to deny the truth of the 
charges that had been brought against Sittius 
(pro Sull. 20). Sittius did not return to Borne. 
His property in Italy was sold to pay his debts, 
and ne continued in Africa, where lie fought in 
the wars of the kings of the country. He 
joined Caesar when the latter came to Africa, in 
46, to prosecute the war against the Pompeian 
party. He was of great service to Caesar in 
this war, and at its conclusion was rewarded by 
Caesar with the western part of Numidia, where 
he settled down, distributing the land among 
his soldiers. After the death of Caesar, Arabio, 
the son of Masinissa, returned to Africa, and 
killed Sittius by Btratagem. (Sail. Cat. 21 ; 
Bell. Afr. 26, 08-96 ; App. B.C. iv. 64 ; Cic. ad 
Att. xy. 17.) 

Siujlh (2iotf$), a city of Lower Egypt, in the 
Saitic nome, only mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 
172 ). 

Smaragdus Xons (Zfidpaybor Zoos: Jebel 
Zaburan), a mountain of Upper Egypt, near 
the coast of the Bed Sea, N. of Berenice. The 
extensive emerald mineB from which it obtained 
its name were worked under the ancient kings 
of Egypt, under the Ptolemies, and under the 
BomanB. (Strab. p. 816 ; Plin. xxxvii. 66.) They 
seem to have been exhausted, as few emeralds 
of any value are now found in the neighbour- 
hood. 


Smerdis (2p4pbis), according to Herodotus, 
was the name of the son of Cyrus, and was mur- 
dered by order of his brother, Cambyses. His 
true name was Bardes, which appears in Aesch. 
Pers. 780 as Mardus, and in Just. i. 4 as Merdis. 
Ctesias calls him Tanyoxarces. The death of 
Smerdis was kept a profound Becret; and ac- 
cordingly, when the Persians became weary of 
the tyranny of Cambyses, one of the Magians, 
whom Herodotus calls Patizlthes, who had 
been left by Cambyses in charge of liis palace and 
treasures, availed himself of the likeness of his 
brother to the deceased Smerdis, to proclaim 
this brother as king, representing him as the 
younger son of Cyrus. Cambyses heard of the 
revolt in Syria, but he died of an accidental 
wound in the thigh, as he was mounting his 
horse to march against the usurper. According 
to Herodotus this Magion usurper was also called 
SnXSTdis ; but this is an error. HiB name appears 
on Persian inscriptions as Gomates or Gaumata. 
The name of Spnendates which Ctesias ( Pers . 
8-14) gives to him is really only a priestly title. 
The fake Smerdis was acknowledged as king 
by the Persians, and reigned for seven months 
without opposition. The leading Persian nobles, 
however, were not quite free from suspicion ; and 
this suspicion was increased by the king never 
inviting any of them to the palace, and never 
appearing in public. Among the nobles who 
entertained these suspicions was Otones, whose 
daughter Phaedima had been one of the wives 
of Cambyses, i and had been transferred to his 
successor. The new king had some years be- 
fore been deprived of his ears by Cyrus for 
some offence ; and Otanes persuaded his 
daughter to ascertain whether her master had 
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really lost his ears. Phaedima found out 
Buck was the fact, and communicated the deci- 
sive information to her father. Otanes there- 
upon formed a conspiracy, and in conjunction 
with tax other noble Persians, snooeeded in 
forcing his way into the palace, where they slew 
the false Smerdis with his brother Patisiuies in 
the eighth month of his reign, 521. (Hdt. iii. 
80, 61-79.) The story of the usurpation of this 
Magi an pretender ana the combination of nobles 
which overthrew him is confirmed in its leading 
facts by the inscriptions. But the character of 
the struggle, which is represented as political and 
national between Medes and Persians, has some- 
times been misunderstood. It is tolerably dear 
from the inscriptions that Gomates (the real 
name, as has been said, of the false Smerdis) 
was not a Mede. His attempt waB a religions 
movement of the Magians to establish more 
firmly their religion and the power of title priestly 
caste, by placing one of their own order on the 


throne. This attempt wob defeated by the 
nobles, who disliked the innovation of a priest- 
king. The Aryan religion was restored after 
the slaughter of Gomates and the leading Magi, 
and this slaughter was kept in memory, for the 
terror of the Magian priests, by an annual 
festival called Magophonia, during which no 
Magian was allowed to show himself in publio. 

Smllis (SiuXis), son of Eudides, of Aegina, 
a sculptor ox the legendary period, whose name 
appears to be derived from trfilKn,a knife for 
carving wood, and afterwards a sculptor 
chisel. Smilis is the legendary head of the 
Aeginetan school of sculpture, just as Daedalus 
is the legendary head of the Attic and Cretan 
schools. He is said to have carved the tfavor 
of Hera at Samos. (Paus. vii. 4, 4.) 

Smintheui. [Apollo, p. 89, b.] 

Smyrna (Xfitpva), or Xyrrha. For details 
see Adonis. 

Smyrna and in many MSS. Zmyma (2/i^vo, 
Ion. 2/jJpwi : 2/bLvpveuos, Smymoeus : Smyrna, 
Turk. Izmir), one of the most ancient and 



Coin of Smyrna, of 2nd eant. B.C. 

Obr., head of (he Amason Smyrna with (arreted orown ; 
ret., 2MYPNAION : HPAKAE1AH2 (magistrate'* name); 
lion, surrounded by oak-wreath. 


flourishing citieB of Asia Minor, and the only 
one of the great cities on its W. coast which 
has survived to this day, stood in a position 
alike remarkable for its beauty and for other 
natural advantages. Lying just about the 
centre of the W. coast of Asia Minor — on the 
banks of the little river Meles, at the bottom of 
a deep bay, the Sinus Hermaeus or Smynxoeus 
(G. of Smyrna ), which formed a safe and im- 
mense harbour for the largest ships up to the 
very walls of the city ; at the foot of the rich 
slopes of Tmolus and at the entrance to the 
great and fertile valley of the Hermus, in which 
lay the great and wealthy city of Sardis— and 
in the midst of the Greek colonies on the E. 
shore of the Aegaeon ; it was marked out by na- 
ture as one of the greatest emporiums tor the 
trade between Europe and Asia, and has pee* 
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served that character to the present day. There Athens, b.c. 469. His father, Sophroniscus, wasa 
we various accounts of its origin. The most sculptor, of whose proficiency nothing is known: 
probable is that which represents it as an his mother Phaenarete was a midwife. In bis 
Aeolian colony from Cyme. (Hdt. i. 150 ; Pans, youth Socrates seems for a time to have fol- 
vii. 5, i.) At an early period it fell, by a strata- lowed the profession $f his father. The gronp 
gem, into the hands of the Ionians of Colophon, of clothed Graces which was preserved in the 
and remained an Ionian city from that time Acropolis was shown as his work down to the 
forth: this appears to hare happened before time of PauBanias (Pans. i. 22, 8, ix. 36, 2). But 
01. 23 (b.c. §88). Smyrna from its position there is reason to believe that this is a confusion 
commanded the trade of the Hermus valley, and of names. Pliny (xxxvi. 82) dearly never enter- 
thus became a dangerous rival of the Lydian tained the idea that the author of that group 
kings at Sardis. An attempt upon the city by was the great philosopher. He doeB not even 
Gyg 63 was repulsed, but Smyrna was taken ana allude to such a tradition, but says that some 
destroyed by Alyattes ; its inhabitants were considered the sculptor to be the same as the 
left dwelling* in village communities {kwm$6v } painter Socrates. Socrates is not made in the 
Strab. p. 646) for three centuries, but with dialogues to speak as if he had been himself an 
Etsiaathing that could still be called a town, as eminent sculptor. Some knowledge of the art 
is clear from the mention in Pindar (Fr. 166). is implied in Xen. Mem. iii. 10, but not more 
At length, at the end of the fourth cent. b. c. than a brief period of work with his father 
Antigonus rebuilt the city on the SE. side of would secure. There would surely be more 
the bay on which the old city had stood. The reference made to the fact if he had been 
new city was enlarged and beautified by Lysi- eminent enough as a sculptor to be selected for 
machu3, standing partly on the sea-shore and an important public work. It has been sug- 
partlj on a hill called Mastusia. It had a gested that the idea arose from coins of Athens 
magnificent harbour, with such a depth of water with figures of the Graces, on some of which 
that the largest ships could lie alongside the the magistrate’s name is Socrates. But there 
quays. Tne city soon became one of the is no improbability in thiB group being the 
greatest and most prosperous in the world. It work of a Socrates distinct from the philoso- 
was especially favoured by the Romans on ac- pher. It is thought by some that the relief of 
count of the aid it rendered them in the Syrian those draped Graces in the Museo Chiaramonti 
and Mithriditic wars. It was the. seat of a represents the Athenian group. If so, it must 
conventus juridicus. In the civil wars it was have belonged to a more archaic period of art 
taken and partly destroyed by Dolabello, but it than the age of the philosopher Socrates. All 
Boon recovered. It occupies a distinguished that can be said is that SocrateB probably 
place in the early history of Christianity, as one worked, like his father, as a sculptor for a time, 
of the only two among the seven Churches of but certainly soon gave up that occupation for 
Asia which St. John addresses, in the Apo- the work which has made him famous, and 
cslypae, without any admixture of rebuke, and which he thought most beneficial to himself 
as the scene of the labours and martyrdom of and his fellow-men. The personal qualities of 
Polycarp. In the years a.d. 178-180, a sucoes- Socrates were marked and striking. His physi- 
sion of earthquakes, to which the city has always cal constitution was healthy, robust, and en- 
been much exposed, reduced it almost to ruins ; during to an extraordinary degree. He was 
but it was restored by the emperor M. Aurelius capable of bearing fatigue or hardship, and in- 
(Dio Cass. lxxi. 82). In the successive wars different to heat or cold, in a measure which 
under the Eastern empire it was frequently astonished all his companions. He went bare- 
much injured, but always recovered ; and, under foot in all seasons of the year, even during the 
the Turks, it nos survived repeated attacks of winter campaign at Potidaea, under the severe 
earthquake, fire, and plague, and still remains frosts of Thrace ; and the same homely clothing 
the greatest commercial oity of the Levant. In sufficed for him in winter as well as in summer, 
addition to all her other sources of renown In features he is represented as having been 
Smyrna stood at the head of the cities which singularly, and even grotesquely, ugly — with a 
claimed the birth of Homer. The poet was flat nose, thick lips, and prominent eyes, like a 
worshipped as a hero in a magnificent building Satyr or Silenus (Flat. Symp. p. 216, a, Theaetet. 
called the Homereum (*0 phptiov). Near the p. 148, e; Xen. Symp. 6). Of the circum- 
sea-shore there stood a magnificent temple of stances of his life we are almost wholly 
Cjybele, whose head appears on the coins of the ignorant ; he served as a hoplite at Potidaea, 
oity. Smyrna built a temple for the imperial Delium, and Amphipolis with great credit to 
worship, sad was a place where the festivals of himself. He seems never to have filled any 
the province of Asia belonging to K oivbv *A<rtas political office until 406, in which year he was a 
were celebrated. (Tac. Ann. iv. 66 ; cf. Peb- member of the senate of Five Hundred, and 
oakum; Sardes.) one of the Prytanes, when he refused, on the 

Smyrna Trachea. [Ephesus.] occasion of the trial of the six generals, to put 

Smymaeui Sinus (%pvpv aiuv n6\w or, Spop- an unconstitutional question to the vote, in 
vc&cbs k6\ttos : G. of Smyrna), the great gulf spite of all personal hasard. He displayed the 
on the W. coast of Asia minor, at the bottom of same moral courage in refusing to obey the 
which Smyrna stands. Its entrance lies be- order of the Thirty for the apprehension of 
tween Pr. Meloena ( 0 . Kara Bumu) on the Leon the Salaminian. (Plat. Symp. p. 219, 
W., and Phocaea (Fokia) on the E. Its depth Ale. p. 194, Charm, p. 168, Laoh. p. 181, Apol. 
was reckoned at 850 stadia. It received the p, 82 ; Xen. Mem. i. 1, 18, iv. 4, 2; Diog. Laerk 
river Hormus, whenoe it was called Hermius u. 22-24.) All the middle and later part of 
Bintu ("Ef/uios k6\tos). It is sometimes also his life at least was devoted exclusively to the 
called Mfhfrou k6\tos, from the little river self-imposed task of teaching; excluding all 
Hales, on which Old Smyrna stood. (Strab. p. other business, public or private, and to the 
645; Met i. 17.) neglect of all means of fortune. His wife, 

Soor&tes (Xuitpdrris). 1, The great Athe- Xanthippe, is represented as a woman of a 

nfcn philosopher, was bom in the demus peevish and quarrelsome disposition. He never 
Alqpeee, in the immediate neighbourhood of opened a school, nor did he, like the sofdusts 



of bis time, deliver public lectures, 
where, in the marketplace, in the 
and in the workshops, he sought wa lonoa 
opportunities for awakening and guiding, in 
hoys, youth, and men, moral consciousness and 
the impulse after self-knowledge respecting the 
end and value of our actions. His object, 
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however, was only to aid them in developing 
the germs of knowledge which were already 
present in them, not to communicate to them 
ready-made knowledge; and he therefore pro- 
fessed to practise a kind of mental midwifery, 
just as his mother, Phaenarete, exercised the 
coire^ndmg corporeal art. (Plat. Theaet. 
p. 149.) Unweanedly and inexorably did he 
fight against all false appearance and conceit 
of knowledge, m order to pave the way for 
cmxect knowledge. Consequently to the men- 
tally proud and the mentally idle he appeared 
on intolerable bore, and often experienced their 
bitter hatred and calumny. This was probably 
the reason why he was selected by Aristophanes 
and the other comic writers to be attacked as 
a general representative of philosophical and 
rhetorical teaching ; the more so as his grotesque 
physiognomy admitted so well of being imitated 
m the mask which the actor wore. (See Aristoph. 
tftttow, and cf. Av. 1282; Eupolis>r. 9, 10, 11 ; 
Diog. Laert. ii. 28.) The audience at the 
theatre would more readily recognise the pecu- 
liar figure which they were accustomed to Bee 
every day in the market-place than if Prodious 
or Protagoras, whom most of them did not 
know by sight, had been brought on the stage ; 
nor was it of much importance either to them 
or to Aristophanes whether Socrates was re- 
presented as teaching what he did really 
or something utterly different. Attached to 
none of the prevailing parties, Socrates found 
m each of them his friends and his enemies. 
Hated and persecuted by Critias, Charicles, 
and others among the Thirty Tyrants, who 
specially referred to him in the decree which 
they issued forbidding the teaching of the 
a# of oratory, he was impeached after their 
banishment and by their opponents. An orator 
named Lycon, and a poet (a friend of Thrasy- 
bulus) named Meletus, had united in the 
impeachment with the powerful demagogue 
Anytus, an embittered antagonist of the sophists 
and their system, and one of the leaders of the 
hand which, setting out from Phyle, forced 
their way into the Piraeus, and drove out the 
Thirty Tyrants. The judges also are described 
as persons who had been banished, and who 
had returned with Thrasybulus. The chief 
articles of impeachment were, that Socrates 
was guilty of corrupting the youth, and of 
despising the tutelary deities of the state, 
putting in their place other new divinities. 
At the same time it had been made a matter 
of accusation against him that Critias, the 
most ruthless of the Tyrants, had come forth 
from his school. Some expressions of his, 
m which he had found fault with the demo- 
cratical mode of electing by lot, bad also 
bew brought up against him ; and there can 
be uttle doubt that use was made of his friendly 
relations with Theramenes, one of the most 
influential of the Thirty, with Plato's uncle, 
Charmides, who fell by the side of Critias in 
Wm struggle with the popular party, and with 
other aristocrats, in order to irritate against 
the party which at that time was do min ant 
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The substance of the speech whioh Socrates 
delivered in his defence is probably preserved 
Of Plato in the piece which goes under the 


name of the ‘ Apology of Socrates.' Being con- 
demned by a majority of only six votes, he 
expresses the oonviction that he deserved to be 

maintained at the public coat in the Prytaaeum, 

and refuses to acquiesce in the adjudication of 
imprisonment, or a large fine, or banishment. 
He will assent to nothing more than a fine of 
sixty minae, on the security of Plato, Crito, 
and other friends. Condemned to death by 
tii« judges, who were incensed by this speech, 
by a majority of eighty votes, he departs from 
them with the protestation that he would 
rather die after such a defence than live after 
one in which he Bhould have endeavoured to 
excite their pity. The sentence of death oould 
not be earned into execution until after the 
return of the vessel which had been sent to 
Delos on the periodical Theoric mission. The 
thirty days which intervened between the con- 
demnation of Socrates and its return were de- 
voted by him to poetic attempts (the first he hod 
made in his life), and to his usual conversation 
with his friends. One of these conversations, 
on the duty of obedience to the lawB, Plato ha s 
reported in the Crito , so called after the 
faithful follower of Socrates, who had en- 
deavoured without success to persuade him to 
make his escape. In another, imitated or 
worked up by Plato in the Phaedo , Socrates 
immediately before he drank the cup of hem- 
lock developed the grounds of his imm ovable 
conviction of the immortality of the soul. He 
died with composure and cheerfulness in his 
seventieth year, b.c. 899. Mr. Grote, whose 
account of Socrates is here followed in many 
particulars, has well described Socrates as dis- 
tinguished by three peculiarities : — (1) His long 
life passed in contented poverty and in publio 
dialectics, of which we have already spoken. 
(2) His persuasion of a special religious mission. 
He had been accustomed constantly to hear, 
even from his childhood, what he spoke of as 
a divine voice-interfering, at moments when 
he was about to act, in the way of restraint, 
bub never in the way of instigation. Such 
prohibitory warning was wont to come upon 
nim very frequently, not merely on great, but 
even on small occasions, intercepting what lie 
was about to do or to say. Though later writers 
speak of this as the Daemon or Genius of 
Socrates, he himself does not personify it, but 
treats it merely as a ‘ divine sign, a prophetic 
or supernatural voice.’ It may be interpreted 
os being a prompting of conscience or of quick 
and intuitive judgment. He was accustomed 
not only to obey it implicitly, but to speak of 
it publicly and familiarly to others, so that the 
fact was well known both to his friends and to 
his enemies. (Plat. Apol. pp. 81, 40, PUaedr. 
p. 242, Theaet. p. 151, Jlep. p. 496 ; Xen. Mem. 

1 . 1, 4, iv. 8, 1-5?) (8) His great intellectual ori- 
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ginality, both of subject and of method, and 
his power of stirring and forcing the germ of 
inquiry and ratiocination in others. He was 
the first who turned his thoughts and discus- 
sions distinctly to the subject of ethics, and 
was the first to proclaim that ‘ the proper study 
of mankind is man.’ With the philosophers 
who preceded him the subject of examina- 
tion had been Nature, or the Kosmos as one 
undistinguishable whole, blending together oos- 
mogony, astronomy, geometry, physicB, meta- 
physics, <fcc. In discussing ethical subjects 
Socrates employed the dialectic method, and 
thus laid the foundation of formal logic, which 
was afterwards explained by Plato, and system- 
atised by Aristotle. The originality of Socrates 
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is shown by the results he achieved. Out o! 
Ids intellectual sohool sprang, not merely Plato, 
himself a host, but aU the otlier leaders of 
Grecian speculation for the next half oentury, 
and all those who continued the great line of 
speculative philosophy down to later times. 
Euclid and line Meganc sohool of philosophers 
^-Aristippus and the Cyrenaio Anusthenes and 
Diogenes, the first of those called the Cynics— 
all emanated more or less directly from the 
stimulus imparted by Socrates, though each 
followed a different vein of thought. Ethics 
continued to be what Socrates had first made 
them, a distinct branch of philosophy, along- 
side of which politics, rhetoric, logic, and other 
speculations relating to man ana society, gra- 
dually arranged themselves ; all of them more 
popular as well as more keenly controverted 
than physics, which at that time presented 
comparatively little charm, and still less of 
attainable certainty. There can be no doubt 
that the individual influence of Socrates per- 
manently enlarged the horizon, improved the 
method, and multiplied the ascendant minds, 
of the Grecian speculative world in a manner 
never since paralleled. Subsequent philoso- 
phers may have had a more elaborate doctrine, 
and a larger number of disciples who imbibed 
their ideas ; but none of them applied the same 
stimulating method with the same efficacy, and 
none of them in on equal degree Btruck out of 
other minds that fire wnioh sets light to original 
thought.— 8. The ecclesiastical historian, was 
bom at Constantinople about a.d. 879. He was 
a pupil of Ammonius and Helladius, and fol- 
lowed the profession of an advocate in his na- 
tive city, whence he is sumamed Scholasticus. 
The Ecclesiastical History of Socrates extends 
from the reign of Constantine the Great, 806, 
to that of the younger Theodosius, 489. He 
appears to have been a man of less bigotry 
than most of his contemporaries, and the very 
difficulty of determining from internal evidence 
some pointB of his religious belief may be con- 
sidered as arguing his comparative liberality. 
His History is divided into seven books.— HiB 
work is included in the editions of the ancient 
Greek ecclesiastical historians by Valesius, 
Paris, 1608, reprinted at Mentz, 1677; by 
Beading, Comb. 1720. 

SddSma, gen. -orum and -ae, also -urn, gen. -i, 
and *i, gen. -drum (rd 248 ofta: XoSo/ulrrjs, 
Sodomite), an ancient city of Canaan. [See 
Diet, of the BibUS 

Boemis or So&emX&s, JfiUa, daughter of Julia 
Maesa, and mother of Elagabalus, either by 
her husband, Sextus Varius Marcellos, or. 
according to the report industriously circulated 
with her own consent, by Caracalla. After the 
accession of her son, she became his chosen 
counsellor, and seems to have encouraged and 
shared his follies and enormities. She took a 
place in the senate, which then for the first 
time witnessed the intrusion of a woman, and 
was herself the president of a sort of female 
parliament, which held its sittings in the 
Quirinal, and published edicts for the regula- 
tion of all matters connected with the morals, 
dress, etiquette, and equipage of the matrons. 
She was slain by the praetorians, in the arms 
of her son, on the 11th of March, a.d. 222. 
(Lamprid. E lag ah. 2 ; Dio Cass, lxxviii. 80, 88 ; 
Heroaian, v. 6.) 

Sogdii&a (A 2oy9iay4 ) : 2,6y$toi, XoyBuufoii 
parts of Turkestan and Bokhara, including the 
district still called Sogd), the NE. province of 
the ancient Persian empire, separated on the 


SOUCINTOM 
S. from Baofriana and w 
course of the Oxua (JihounYl On the E. atrifN. 
from Scythia by the Sogdii Comedamm and 
Oscii M. (Kara-Dagh, Ailatan and Ah Tagh) 
and by the upper course of the Jaxartes 
(Sihoun ) ; and bounded on the NW. by the 
great deserts E. of the Sea of Aral. The S. 
part of the country was fertile and populous. 
It was conquered by Cyras, and afterwards by 
Alexander, both of whom marked the extreme 
limits of their advance by cities on the 
Jaxartes, Cyresohata and Alexandreschata. 
After the Macedonian conquest, it was subjeot 
to the kings, first of Syria, and then of Bactria, 
till it was overrun by the barbarians. The 
natives of the country were a wild warlike 
people of the great Aryan race, resembling the 
Bactrians in their character and customs. 
(Arrian, An. iii. 80, iv. 16, 18 ; Curt. iii. 2, 9 ; 
Strab. pp. 516, 517.) 

Sogdianus (2oy8iov4s), was one of the illegi- 
timate sons of Art&xerxes I. Longimanus. 
The latter, on hiB death in B.c. 425, was suc- 
ceeded by his legitimate son, Xerxes II., but 
this monarch, after a reign of only two months, 
was murdered by Sogdianus, who now became 
king. Sogdianus, however, was murdered in 
hiB turn, after a reign of seven months, by his 
brother, Ochus. Ochus reigned under the name 
of Darius II. (Diod. xii. 71.) 

Sogdii Montes. [Sogdiana]. 

Sol [Helios.] 

Soletum (Soleto), a town of Calabria, twelve 
miles S. of Lupiae (Lecce). It was ruined 
before the time of Pliny, but the survival of its 
name shows that it must have been occupied 
again (Plin. iii. 101). 

S5li or Soloe (26\oi). 1. (Ethnic, 2oAcfc, 

Solensis : Meeetlio, Bn.), a city on the coast of 
Cilicia, SW. of Tarsus, between the rivers Lamus 
and Cydnus, said to have been colonised by 
Argives and Lydians from Bhodes (Strab. pp. 
671, 675; Xen. An. i. 2, 24; Mel. i. 18; Liv. 
xxxvii. 56). It was a flourishing city in the 
time of Alexander, who fined its people 260 
talents for their adhesion to the Persians 
(Arrian, An. ii. 5, 5). The city was destroyed by 
Tigranes, who probably transplanted the in- 
habitants to Tigranooerta (Dio Cass, xxxvi. 
20; Pint. Pomp. 28). Pompey restored the 
city after his war with the pirates, and peopled 
it with the survivors of tne defeated rands; 
and from this time forth it was called Pom- 
peiopolil (UofjLinjXovxoKLs.) It was celebrated 
m literary history as the birthplace of the Stoic 
philosopher Chrysippus, of the comic poet 
Philemon, and of the astronomer and poet 
Aratus. Its name has been curiously per- 
petuated in the grammatical word solecism 
(soloecismus), which is said to have been first 
applied to the corrupt dialect of Greek spoken 
by the inhabitants ox this oity — or, as some Bay, 
of Soli in Cyprus. (Diog. Laert. i. 2, 4; 
Strab. p. 688 ; Suid. s. v. 2<fXot).— 2. (Ethnic, 
26\tos: Paleokhora, in the valley of Solea, 
Bn.), a considerable seaport town in the W. 
part of the N. oeast of Cyprus, on a little river 
(Strab. p. 688). According to some, it was a 
colony cl the Athenians; while others ascribed 
its erection to a native prince acting under the 
advice of Solon (Pint. Sol. 26). The visit of 
Solon to Cyprus is mentioned by Herodotus 
(v. 118). It had temples of Isis and Aphrodite, 
and there were mines in its vicinity. 

Solioinluxn, a town in Homan Germany (the 
Agri Decumates), on the mountain Pirj»i 
where Valentinian gained a victory over me 
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Alemanni inJLD. 809) perhaps in toe neighbour- of 100 lines, in which he called upon the Athe- 
hood of the modem Heidelberg, bat the posi- mans to retrieve their disgrace and reconquer 
lion is uncertain (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 10, xxviii. the lovely island. Pisistratns (who, however. 
% 7). mast have been extremely young at the time) 

SoH&l&S, 0. JuliUS, the author of a geo- came to the Bupport of his kinsman ; the pusil- 
graphical compendium, divided into fifty-seven lanimoas law was rescinded ; war was 
chapters, containing ^ brief sketch of the world and Solon himself appointed to conduct it. The 
as Imown to the ancients, diversified by hiBtori- Megarians were driven out of the island, but a 
cal notices, remarks on the origin, habits, tedious war ensued, which was finally Bottled 
religious rites and social condition of various by the arbitration of Sparta. Both parties ap- 
nations enumerated. The arrangement, and pealed, in Bupport of their claim, to the authority 
frequently the very wards, are derived from the of Homer (Arist. Bhet. i. 16), and there is an 
Natural History of Pliny, but little knowledge, improbable story, which was currently believed 
care or judgment is displayed in the selec- in antiquity, that Solon had surreptitiously in- 
fcion We know nothing of Solinus himself, serted the line (II. ii. 668) which speaks of Ajax 
but he must have lived after the reign of as ranging his ships with the Athenians. Solon's 
Alexander Severus, and before that of Constan- character was not that of a literary forger, nor 
tine. He may perhaps be placed in the reigns would the argument have helped his cause, 
of Valerian and Gallienus. It was called The Spartans decided in favour of the Athe- 
Collectanea Berutn Memorabilium ; but it mans, about b.c. 696. Solon himself, probably, 
was revised in the sixth century with the title of was one of those who reoeived grants of land in 
Potyhistor. — The most notable edition is that Solamis, and this may account for his being 
of Salmasius, published at Utrecht in 1689, termed a Salaminian. Soon after these events 
prefixed to his Plinianae Exercitationes ; (about 696) Solon took a leading part in pro- 
critical edition by Th. Mommsen, Berl. 1864. moting hostilities on behalf of Delphi against 

S61i* Font. [Oasis, No. 8.] Cirrha, and was the mover of the decree of the 

85110 Mons. [Solois.] Amphictyons by which war was declared. Ac- 

85111 Promontorium (dir pa 'H\lov itpb : Bat cording to a common story, which, however, 
Anfir), a promontory of Arabia Felix, near rests only on the authority of a late writer, 
the middle of the Persian Gulf (Ptol. vi. 7, 14). Solon hastened the surrender of the town by 

Soloe. [Sou]. causing the waters of toe Plistus to be poisoned. 

Sollium {X6\\iov) f a town on toe coast of (Pans. x. 87, 7 ; Polyaen. Strat. vi. 18.) It was 
Acornania, S. of PalaeruB and opposite the about the time of toe outbreak of this war that, 
island of Leucas (Thuc. ii. 80, iii. 96). in consequence of toe distracted state of Attica, 

S516is (2o\6us : C. Cantin , Arab. Bas el which was rent by civil commotions, Solon was 
Houdik) a promontory running far out into called upon by all parties to mediate between 
the sea, in toe S. part of the W. coast of them, and alleviate toe miseries that prevailed 
Mauretania. Herodotus believed it to be the (Plut. Sol. 12; *A0. IIoA.. 6). He was chosen 
westernmost headland of all Libya. Upon it archon 694, and under that legal title was in- 
w m a Phoenician temple of Poseidon. vested with unlimited power for adopting such 

Sdldn (X6Kuv), toe great Athenian legislator, measures as toe exigencies of toe state de- 
was bom about b.c. 688. By birth he was' a manded. In fulfilment of toe task entrusted 
Eupatrid. His father, Execestides, was a de- to him, Solon addressed himself to toe relief of 
soendant of Codrus, and his mother was a the existing distress. This he effected with the 
cousin of the mother of Pisistratus. Execes- greatest discretion and success by his celebrated 
tides hod seriously crippled his resources by a disburdening ordinance (<m<rdx0em), a measure 
too prodigal expenditure ; and Solon found it consisting of various distinct provisions calcu- 
either necessary or convenient in his youth to lated to relieve toe debtors with as little in- 
betake himself to the life of a foreign trader, fringement as possible on the claims of the 
It is likely enough that while necessity com- wealthy creditors. He showed his sense of the 
polled him to seek a livelihood in some mode emergency by toe extreme step of cancelling 
or other, his active and inquiring spirit led him outstanding debts : for the future he made it 
to select that pursuit which would furnish the illegal to lend money on the security of the 
amplest means for its gratification; Solon early borrower’s person, so that the selling into 
distinguished himself as a poet. His first slavery for debt became impossible; a limit 
poems were in a light and amatory strain, was placed to toe rate of interest, and also to 
which afterwards gave way to the more digni- toe accumulation of land. (Arist. ’A0. IIoA. 6 ; 
fied and earnest purpose of inculcating pro- Plut. Sol. 16-28.) With a view to facilitate 
found reflections and sage advice, or inciting and increase trade and commerce, he altered 
his countrymen to deeds of patriotism as toe standard of coinage from toe Phidonian* 
Tyrtaeus had done by his warlike songs. So Which circulated in the Peloponnesus ana 
widely, indeed, did his reputation spread that Boeotia, to the Euboic, which was used in 
hisname appears in all the lists of the Wise Men. Chalcis and Eretria, then great channels of 
The occasion which first brought Solon promi- commerce, so that the Attic currency was 
nently forward as an actor on the political adapted to that of the chief Ionian trading 
stage was the contest between Athens and centres (Arist. ’A0. IIoA. 10). [For these 
Megara respecting toe possession of Solamis. standards see Diet, of Ant. art. Pondera .] 
The ill success of the attempts of the Athe- It is a mistake to connect his monetary changes 
nians to make themselves masters of the with the reliefs for debtors, and to suppose that 
island had led to the enactment of a law for- he was debasing the coinage. The success of the 
writing or saying anything to urge Seisachtheia and his improvements of commerce 
the Athenians to renew the contest. Solon, procured for Solon such confidence and popu- 
indignant at toi* dishono urable renunciation of larity that he was further charged with the 
their claims, hit upon the device of feigning to task of entirely remodelling the constitution, 
be npad : and causing a report of his oondition As a preliminary step, he repealed all the laws Of 
to be spread over the city, he rushed into the Draco exoept those relating to bloodshed. Our 
00018 ) and there recited a short elegiac poem limits only allow ue to glance at the principal 
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written, bnt not yet brought out, the magnifi- 

oent chorus, beginning— 

Ehhntov, $4* f , rwrt s X^pas, 

whereupon the judges at onoe dismissed the 
ease, ana rebuked Iophon for his undutiful con- 
duot. (Pint. An Sent ait gerend. Bespubl . 8, p. 
776.) Sophocles died soon afterwards, in 400, 
In his ninetieth year. All the various accounts 
of his death and funeral are of a fictitious and 
legendary character. According to a foolish 
story he was ohoked by a grape, which is 
probably a too literal interpretation of the epi- 
gram by Simonides saying that Socrates died 
* Obftntbv B&k xov fMrpvv tpcm-dfiuyos,' a para- 
phrase for ( working at a tragedy 1 (Anth. Pal 
▼ii. 20) . Another writer related that in a public 
recitation of the Antigone he sustained his 
voioe so long without a pause that, through the 
weakness of extreme a$e, he lost his breath and 
his life together; while others ascribed his 
death to excessive joy at obtaining a victory.— 
In considering the development of the Greek 
drama it is important to notice that Sophocles 
first increased the number of actors from two 
to three : and this he must have done early in 
Ids career, since the change was adopted by 
Aeschylus in his Oresteia in b.c. 460. Sophocles 
also raised the number of the chorus from twelve 
to fifteen. Of the three additional members one 
was intended to act as coryphaeus of the whole, 
the other two to lead the sections in a divided 
chorus. [See Diet, of Ant. art. Tragoedia.'] 
His chorus takes a less leading part than the 
chorus of Aeschylus : it is entirely subordinate 
to the actors and does not develop the action 
of the play. The subjects and Btyle of Sophocles 
are human, while those of Aeschylus ore essen- 
tially heroic. The latter excite terror, pity, and 
admiration, as we view them at a distance; 
the former bring those same feelings home to 
the heart, with the addition of sympathy and 
self-application. No individual human being 
oan imagine himself in the position of Prome- 
theus, or derive a personal warning from the 
crimes and fate of Cly temnestra ; but every- 
one can, in feeling, share the self-devotion of 
Antigone in giving up her life at the call of 
fraternal piety, and the calmness which comes 
over the spirit of Oedipus when he is reconciled 
to the gods. In Aeschylus, the sufferers are 
the victims of an inexorable destiny ; but So- 
phocles brings more prominently into view 
those faults of their own which form one ele- 
ment of the destiny of which they are the 
victims, and is more intent upon inculcating, as 
the lesson taught by their woes, that wise 
calmness and moderation, in desires and actions, 
in prosperity and adversity, whioh the Greek 
poets and philosophers celebrate under the 
name of ir»Qpo<r& wj. On the other hand, he 
does not, in the same manner as Euripides, 
faring tragedy to the level of everyday life, nor 
does he in a like degree use a miserable con- 
dition of life as a means of exciting pity [see 
p. 884, b]. A characteristic difference between 
the two poets is illustrated by the saying of 
Sophocles that * he himself represented men as 
they ought to be, but Euripides exhibited them 
as they are' (Aristot. Fotit. 26). A great 
modem critic has well said: 'There is no other 
Greek poet whose genius belongs so peculiarly 
to the best Greek rime. Aeschylus has an ele- 
ment of Hebrew grandeur: Euripides has strong 
elements of modem pathos and romanoe ; these 
things come easily home to us. But in order 
folly to appreciate Sophocles we must place 
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ourselves in sympathy with the Greek minim 
its most characteristic modes of thought, and 
with the Greek sense of beauty in its highest 
purity.*— The number of plays ascribed to So- 
phocles was 180. He contended not only with 
Aeschylus and Euripides, but also with Choe- 
rilus, Aristias, Agathon, and other poets, 
among whom was his own son Iophon; ana 
he carried off the first prise twenty or twenty- 
four times, frequently the second, and never 
the third. It is remarkable, as proving his 
growing activity and success, that, of his 180 
aromas, eighty-one were brought out after his 
fifty-fourth year, and also that all his extant 
dramas, which of course in the judgment of the 
grammarians were his best, belong to this latter 
period of his life. The seven extant tragedies 
were probably brought out in the following 
chronological order: — Antigone, Electra, Tra- 
chiniae , Oedipus Tyrannus , Ajax, Philoctetes , 
Oedipus at Colonus : the last of these was 
brought out, after the death of the poet, by his 
grandson. — Of the numerous editions of Sopho- 
cles, the best is that of Professor Jebb, now 
nearly complete. — 2. Son of Ariston, and grand- 
son of the elder Sophocles, was also an Athe- 
nian tragic poet. The love of his grandfather 
towards him nas been already mentioned. In 
401 he brought out the Oedipus at Oolonus of 
his grandfather ; but he did not begin to ex- 
hibit his own dramas till 896.-8. Son of Sostra- 
tides, was an Athenian commander in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, Bent to reinforce the fleet in 
Sicily and to aid the popular party at Corcyra; 
was banished because he assented to the peace 
in Sicily in B.c. 424 (Thuo. iii. 116, iv. 2, 46, 66). 

Sophoniiba, daughter of the Carthaginian 
general, Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco. She had 
been betrothed by her father, at a very early 
age, to the Numidian prince Masinissa, but at a 
subsequent period Hasdrubal, being desirous to 
gain over Syphax, the rival monarch of Nu- 
midia, to the Carthaginian alliance, offered him 
the hand of his daughter in marriage. The 
beauty and accomplishments of Sophomsba pre- # 
vailed over the influence of Scipio: Sypnax 
married her, and from thatitime became, under 
her influence, the zealous supporter and ally of 
Carthage. After the defeat of Syphax, and the 
capture of his capital city of Cirta by Masinissa, 
Sophonisba fell into the hands of the conqueror, 
upon whom her beauty exercised so powerful an 
influence, that he determined to marry her 
himself. Their nnptials were accordingly cele- 
brated without delay, but Scipio (who was ap- 
prehensive lest she should exercise the same in- 
fluence over Masinissa which she- had previously 
done over Syphax) refused to ratify this ar- 
rangement ana, upbraiding Masinissa with his 
weakness, insisted on the immediate surrender 
of the prinoess. Unable to resist this com- 
mand, the Numidian king spared her the 
humiliation of captivity, by sending her a bowl 
of poison, which she drank without hesitation, 
and thus put an end to her own life. (Liv. xxix. 
28, xxx. 8-16 ; Pol. xiv. 1, 7 ; App. Pun. 10, 27, 
26 ; Zonar. ix. 11-18.) 

S&phr&n (XdApwy), of Syracuse, was the prin- 
cipal writer of that speoies of composition oidled 
the Mime (jupos), which was one of thenume- 
rous varieties of the Dorian Comedy. He lived 
about b. o. 460-420. When Sophrcn is called 
the inventor of mimes, the meaning is, that be 
reduced to the form of a literary composition a 
speoies of amusement whioh the Greeks of 
Sicily, who were pre-eminent for broad humour 
and merriment, had practised from time f 
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mortal at their public festivals, end probably 
•Iso in private society. They consisted in a 
delineation of ordinary character brought out 
in a dialogue represen tin g some sc ene 

of social life. The second Idyll of Theocritus is 
borrowed from the *Aic*<rrplat of Sophron, and 
the fifteenth (Adoniazuaae) from Sophron ’b 
*lff6pud(ovcrcu. There is, however, some diffi- 
culty in determining whether Sophron’s were 
in mere prose, or in mingled poetry and prose, 
or in prose with a peculiar rhythmical move- 
ment but no metrical arrangement. Plato 
was a great admirer of Sophron, and is said to 
have been the first who made the Mimes known 
at Athens. (Suidas, a.vv. 2d<f>puv, 'Prrylvovs ; 
Arist. Po8t. i. 8 ; Athen. p. 605 ; cf. Herondas.) 
The best collection of the fragments of Sophron 
is by L. Botzon, Marienburg, 1867. 

Sophroniscus. [Socrates.] 

fiophus, P. Semprdxtlus, consul 804, and one 
of the first plebeian pontifices b. c. 800 (Liv. 
zi. 45, x. 9), is mentioned as one of the earliest 
jurists, ana is said to have owed his name of 
SofihuB or Wise to his great merits (Pompon. 

Bopianae ( PUnfkirchen) t a town in Pannonia 
Inferior, on the road from Mursa to Vindobona, 
the birthplace of the emperor Maximinus 
(Amm. More, xxviii. 1). 

B5ra. 1. (Soranus : Sora), a town in Ijatium, 
on the right bank of the river Liris and N. of 
Arpinum, with a strongly fortified citadel. It 
was the most northerly town of the Volsci in La- 
tium, and afterwards joined the Samnites; but 
it was conquered by the Romans, and was twice 
colonised by them, since the inhabitants had 
destroyed the first body of colonists. (Liv. ix. 
28, 48, x. 1 ; Diod. xix. 72, xx. 90.) Juvenal 
speaks of it as a quiet country town (iii. 228). 
There are still remains of the polygonal walls 
of the ancient town. — 2. (Zora) A town in 
Paphlagonia, near Andrapa and Nw. of Tavium. 
It is possibly the same as Sebaste Paphlagoniae. 

Sdraeti {Monte di 8 . Oreate ), a celebrated 
mountain in Etruria, in the territory of the 
Ealisci, near the Tiber, about twenty-six miles 
from Rome, the summit of which, in winter 
covered with snow, was dearly visible from the 
city. ( Videa ut alta atet nive candidum 
Soraete, Hor. Od. i. 9.) It rises in a bold and 
abrupt form, but to a height of only 2420 feet. 
On its summit was a temple of Apollo Soranus. 

Sortnus. 1. A Sabine divinity worshipped 
on Mi. Soraete, the name of which was possibly 
derived from this worship. Soranus was ap- 
parently a sun-god of the district, and hence 
was identified with Apollo as Apollo Soranus. 
At his festival the worshippers were supposed 
to pass over burning embers without injury. 
(Vezg.Aen.vii. 785-790; Sil. It. v. 175; Plin. 
vii. 19.) The rite may have been originally a 
sun-charm, like the 1 St. John's fires/ and had 
the additional meaning of purification from 
evil influences which belonged to the similar 
rites of Palis.— ft. The name of several phy- 
sicians, of whom the most celebrated seems to 
have been a native of Ephesus, and to have 
practised his profession first at Alexandria, and 
afterwards at Rome, in the reignB of Trajan and 
H ad ri a n , aj>. 98-188. There are several medi- 
oal works still extant under the name of Soranus, 
but whether they were written by the native of 
Ephesus cannot be determined. 

IwrdM (Siam de Leucate), a lake in Gallia 
Narbonansis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, formed 
bytherivec Sordis (Avion. Or. Mar. 560). 

1 or fiords, a small people in Gallia 
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Naibonensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, whose 
chief town was Ruscino (Plin. iii. 85 ; Mri.iL 9). 

Boslblus (ftaxriflioj), a distinguished Lacedae- 
monian grammarian, who flourished in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (about b. c. 251). and 
was contemporary with Callimachus (Suid. 
a. v . ; Athen. p. 498). 

8oslg£nes {%mnj4rns) i the Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, was the astronomer employed by Johns 
Caesar to superintend the correction of the 
calendar (b. c. 46). He is called an Egyptian, 
but may be supposed to have been an Alexan- 
drian Greek. (See Diet . of Antiq . art Calm - 
darium.) 

Soilph&nes (Xuatfdnis), the son of Sosides, 
of Syracuse, was one of the seven tragedians 
who were called the Tragic Pleiad. He lived 
about b. c. 840-280. (Suid. a. v.) 

BosIthSus (2w<rl0ios) f of Syracuse or Athens, 
or Alexandria in the Troad, was a distinguished 
tragio poet, one of the Tragic Pleiad, and the 
antagonist of the tragio poet Homer. He lived 
about b. c. 284. (Suid. a . v .) 

Soiistr&toi (2wo rlorporot). 1. Held the 
chief power at Syracuse before the rise of 
Aoathocles ; he was expelled by a revolution 
and retired to Agrigentum, where he was assas- 
sinated b.c. 814 (Diod. xix. 71).— ft. Divided the 
chief power at Syracuse with hiB rival, Thynion, 
about B.c. 277. They called in Pyrrhus to aid 
them when they were besieged by the Cartha- 
ginians (Pint. Pyrrh. 28). 

Soilus. 1. C. y quaestor, b. c. 66, and praetor 
49. He was afterwards one of Antony's prin- 
cipal lieutenants in the East. He was appointed 
by Antony, in 88, governor of Syria and Cilioia 
in the place of Ventidius. Like his predecessor 
in the government, he carried on the military 
operations in his province with great success. 
In 87, he advanced against Jerusalem along 
with Herod, and after hard fighting became 
master of the city, and placed Herod upon the 
throne. In return for these services, Antony 
obtained for Sosius the honour of a triumph in 
84, and the consulship in 82. Sosius commanded 
the left wing of Antony's fleet at the battle of 
Actium. He was afterwards pardoned by Octa- 
vian, at the intercession of L. Arruntius. (Suet. 
Aug. 17; App. B.C. v. 78; Veil. Pat. ii. 85.) 
— 2. The name of two brothers (Sosii), book- 
sellers at Rome in the time of Horace. They 
were probably freedmen, perhaps of the Sosius 
mentioned above. (Hor. Ep. i. 20, 2 ; A.P. 845.) 

Soiplta. [Juno.] 

SosthSnei {2u<r04n\s) } a Macedonian officer 
oi noble birth, who obtained the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs during the period of confusion 
which followed the invasion of the Gauls. He 
defeated the Gauh in 280. (Just. xxiv. 5, 6.) 

fioitr&tus (Xdorpwros), the son of Dexi- 
phanes, of Cnidus, was one of the great archi- 
tects who flourished during and after the life of 
Alexander the Great. He built for Ptolemy I., 
the son of Lagus, the celebrated Pharos of 
Alexandria. He also embellished his native 
city, Cnidus, with a work which was one of the 
wonders of ancient architecture: namely, a 
portico, or colonnade, supporting a terrace, 
which served as a promenade. (Strab. p. 791 ; 
Plin. xxxvi. 88.) 

85 tides (Zwrd&ris). 1. An Athenian oomio 
poet of the so-called Middle Comedy, who must 
not be confounded with the more celebrated 
poet of Maronea (Athen. pp. 298, 868).— ft. A 
native of Maronea in Thrace, flourished at 
Alexandria about b.c. 280. He wrote lascivious 
poems (called or «(>«*&») in the Ionic 
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dialect, whence they were also called 'Icm'iko) 
Xiyoi (Said. s.v. $ Athen. p. 620). They were 
also called Sotadeanpoems (2wrd8ua ftr/tara). 
It would seem that Sotades carried his lascivi- 
ous and abusive satire to the utmost lengths, 
and the freedoms which he took at last brought 
him into trouble (Mart. ii. 86, 2). According to 
Plutarch (Op. Moral . p. 11), he made a vehe- 
ment and gross attack on Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
on the oocasion of hiB marriage with his sister 
Arsinoe, and the king threw him into prison, 
where he remained for a long time. According to 
Athenaeus, the poet attacked both Lysimacnus 
and Ptolemy, and, having fled from Alexandria, 
he was overtaken at Caunus by Ptolemy’s 
general Patrodus, who shut him up in a leaden 
ohest and cast him into the sea. 

Sdtlon (XwtIm). 1. A philosopher and a na- 
tive of Alexandria, who flourished at the close 
of the third century b.c. He is ohiofly remark- 
able as the author of a work (entitled Aia&o^aS) 
on tiie successive teachers in the different philo- 
sophical schools (Athen. p. 162 ; Diog. Laert. v. 
86). — 8. A philosopher, and also a native of 
Alexandria, who lived in the age of Tiberius. 
He was the instructor of Seneca, who derived 
from him his admiration of Pythagoras. It was 
perhaps this Sotion who was the author of a 


treatise on anger, quoted by Stoboeus (Sen. Bp. 
108 ). 

Sotti&tes or Boti&tes, a powerful and warlike 
people in Gallia Aquitanica, on the frontiers of 
Gallia Narbonensis, were subdued by P. Crassus 
Caesar's legate, after a hard-fought battle. The 
modem Sos probably represents the ancient 
town of this people. (Caes. B.G. iii. 20 ; Athen. 
p. 249; Oros. vi. 8.) 

SoiomSnus ( < io»(6/jLtuos), usually called Soio- 
men in English, was a Greek ecclesiastical his- 
torian of the fifth century. He was probably a 
native of Bethelia or Bethel, a village near 
Gaza in Palestine. His parents were Chris- 
tians. He practised as an advocate at Constan- 
tinople, like his predecessor, Socrates, and he 
was still engaged in his profession when he 
wrote his History. His Ecclesiastical History , 
which is extant, is in nine books, and is dedi- 


cated to the emperor Theodosius II. It begins 
with the reign of Constantine, and oomes down 
a little later than the death of Honorius, aj>. 
428. The work is incomplete, and breaks off in 
the middle of a chapter. The author, we know, 
had proposed to bring it down to 489, the year 
in which the History of Socrates ends. Sozo- 
men excels Socrates in style, but is inferior to the 
latter in soundness of judgment. The History 
of Sozomen is printed along with the other Greek 
ecclesiastical historians. [Socrates, No. 2.1 

Soiopdlis, aft. Sozupdlis (Xu>(fao\ts, Swforf- 
wo Ais : Susu, Ru.), a considerable city of Pisidia, 
in a plain surrounded by mountains, N. of Ter- 
messus (Hierocl. p. 672). 

Sparta (Xrdprfj, Dor. Jbrdpra : 2iraprt<£n}f, 
SpartiStes, Spartanus) also called Laoedaemon 
(httKtZaljjMv : Ao/ccScu/Lub/tos, Lacedaemonius), 
the capital of Laconica and the chief city of 
Peloponnesus, was situated on the right bank 
of the Eurotas (Iri), about twenty miles from 
the sea. It stood on a plain which contained 
within it several rising grounds and hills. It 
was bounded on the E. by the Eurotas, on the 
NW. by the small river Genus ( Kelesina ), and 
on the BE. by the small river Tisia (Magula). 
Both of these streams fell into the Eurotas, 
which here for some distance is less narrowly 
enclosed by the mountains on either side. 
Below its confluence with the Oenus the river 


runs for eighteen miles in a valley or plain 
about four miles broad. On its left bonk the 
ground is marshy; on its right there are low 
spurs running down from Taygetus, and form- 
ing a space or ground elevated above the river 
npon which Sparta was built. Below, the river 
is again confined by mountain gorges. The 
actual plain of Sparta was therefore difficult of 
approach and easily defended against invaders. 
The city waB about six miles in circumference, 
and consisted of several distinct quarters, 
whioh were originally separate villages, ana 
which were never united into one regular town. 
(Thuc. i. 10 ; Paus. iii. 16, 9.) Its site is occu- 
pied by the modem villages of Magula and 
Psykhtk o, and the principal modem town in 
the neighbourhood is Mistra, which lies about 
two miles to the W. on the slopes of Mi. Tayge- 
tns. During the flourishing times of Greek 
independence, Sparta was never surronnded by 
walls, sinoe the bravery of its citizens, and the 
difficulty of access to it, were supposed to ren- 
der such defences needless. It was first fortified 
by the tyrant Nabis, B.c. 195 (Paus. vii. 8, 5 ; 
Liv. xxxiv. 27), but it did not possess regular 
walls till the time of the Romans. Sparta, 
unlike most Greek cities, had no proper Acropo- 
lis, but this name, after the fortification of the 
city by Nabis, was given to one of the steepest 
hills of the town, on the summit of which stood 
the temple of Athene Poliuchos, or Chaloioecus. 
Five quarters (originally distinct villages) are 
mentioned : (1) Pitane (ITmtaj), towards the N. 
of the city, in which was situatecLthe Agora, 
containing the council-house of the senate, and 
the offices of the public magistrates (Hdt. iii. 
55; Pind. Of, vi. 46; Eur. Troad. 1112; Pint. 
Ages. 82, de Exsil. p. 601). It was also sur- 
rounded by temples and other public buildings. 
Of these the most splendid was the Persian 
Stoa or portico, originally built of the spoils 
taken in the Persian war, and enlarged and 
adorned at later times. (2) Limnae (Alftvcu), a 
suburb of the oity in which stood the famous 
temple of Artemis Ortliia, on the banks of th8 
Eurotas, probably NE. of Pitane, was originally 
low ground covered with water. (8) Mesoa or 
or Messoa (M« <rrf«, M ecrerrfa), also by the side 
of the Eurotas, probably in the SE. part of 
the city, containing the Dromus and the 
Platanistas, which was a spot nearly surrounded 
with water, and so called from the plane-trees 
growing there. (4) Cynosura (Kvvdoovpa : Kuvoo 
ovpevs), in the SW. of the oity, and S. of 
Pitane. (5) Aegldae (AlytlScu). in the NW. of 
the city, and W. of Pitane. — The two prinoipal 
streets of Sparta ran from the Agora to the 
extreme end of the oity ; these were, (1) Aphe- 
tae or Aphetais ('A^ctoi, 'A <f^rcds sc. serfs), 
extending in a south-easterly direction, past the 
temple of Dictynna (which stood on the rising 
ground included in New Sparta) and the tombs 
of the Eurypontidae ; and (2) SJcias (Xicidt), run- 
ning nearly parallel to the preceding one, but fur- 
ther to the E., and which derived its name from 
an ancient tholos or skias (a circular building). 
The hills on the outskirts of the oity were the 
Dictynnaeum (above mentioned) on the S., the 
Issorion on the W., and the Alpion on the N. 
To the SE., on the left bonk of the Eurotas, 
was the hill Menelaium (Hag. Elias), so called 
from the sanctuary of Menelaus and Helen 
which stood upon it (Pol. v. 22 ; Paus. iii. 19, 9 ; 
Liv. xxxiv. 28). The most important remains 
of ancient Sparta are the ruins of the theatre, 
which was near the Agora. — In the Homafrita 
period, Argos was the chief city in Pdoponne* 
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■m, and Sparta is represented as subject to it 
Here reigned Menelaus, the younger toother of 
Agamemnon; and, according to tradition, by 
of 0r6st6B| thfl soil of A^bjubduiob j 
with Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, the 
two kingdoms of Argos and Sparta became 
united. The Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus 
jnaAa Sparta the capital of the country. La- 
conioa fell to the share of the two sons of 
Aristodemus, Eurysthenes and Procles, who 
took up their residence at Sparta, and ruled 
over the kingdom conjointly. The old inhabi- 
tants of the country maintained themselves at 
Amyolae, which was not conquered for a long 
ttinw After the complete subjugation of the 
country we find three distinct classes in the 
population : the pure Dorians, who resided in 
the capital, and who were called Spartiatae or 
Spartans ; the Perioeci or old Achaean inhabi- 
tants (but probably with some admixture of 
Dorian blood), who became tributary to the 
Spartans, and possessed no political rights ; and 
the Helots, who were also a portion of the old 
inhabitants, but were reduced to a 
state of slavery. [See also Diet, of Ant. art. 
Perioeci.] From various causes the Spartans 
became distraoted by intestine quarrels, till at 
length Lycurgus, who belonged to the royal 
family, waB selected by all parties to give a new 
constitution to the state. [See Lycurgus.] 
Sparta extended her sway over the greater part 
of Peloponnesus. In b.c. 748 the Spartans 
attacked Messenia, and after a war of twenty 
years subdued this country, 728. In 685 the 
Messenians again took up arms, but at the end 
of seventeen years were again completely sub- 
dued; and their country from this time forward 
became an integral portion of Laconia. [For 
de tails see Messenia.] After the close of the 
second Messenian war the Spartans continued 
their conquests in Peloponnesus. They de- 
feated the Tegeans, and wrested the district of 
Thyreae from the Argives. At the time of the 
Persian invasion, they were confessedly the first 
* people in Greece, ana to them was granted by 
unanimous consent the chief command in the 
war. But after the final defeat of the Persians 
the haughtiness of Pausonias disgusted most 
of the Greek states, particularly the Ionians, 
and led them to transfer the supremacy to 
Athens (477). From this time the power of 
Athens steadily increased, and Sparta possessed 
little influence outside the Peloponnesus. The 
Spartans, however, made several attempts to 
oneck the rising greatness of Athens, and their 
jealousy of the latter led at length to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (481). This war ended in the 
overthrow of Athens, and the restoration of the 
supremacy of Sparta over the rest of Greece 
(404). But the Spartans did not retain this 
supremacy more than thirty years. Their de- 
cisive defeat by the Thebans under Epaminon- 
das at the battle of Leuctra (871) gave the 
Spartan power a shook from which it never 
recovered ; and therestoration of the Messenians 
to their oountry two years afterwards completed 
the immilffttinn of Sparta. Thrice was the 
Spartan territory invaded by the Thebans, and 
the Spartan women saw for the first time the 
watch-fires of an enemy’s camp. The Spartans 
now finally lost their supremacy over Greece, 
but no other Greek state succeeded to their 
power, and about thirty years afterwards the 
greater part of Greeoe was obliged to yield to 
Philip of IKaoedon. The Spartans, however, 
kept naughtily aloof from the Macedonian con- 
fueror, and refused to take part in the Asiatio 
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expedition of his son, Alexander the Great. 
Under the later Macedonian monarohs the 
power of Sparta still further declined ; the in- 
stitutions of Lycurgus were neglected, luxury 
crept into the st&to, the number of citisena 
diminished, and the landed property became 
vested in a few families. Agis endeavoured to 
restore the ancient institutions of Lycurgus, 
but he perished in the attempt (240). Cleo- 
menes HI., who began to reign 286, was more 
successful. He succeeded in putting the Ephors 
to death, and overthrowing the existing govern- 
ment (225) ; and he then made a redistribution 
of the landed property, and augmented the 
number of the Spartan oitizens by admitting 
some of the Perioeci to this honour. His re- 
forms infused new blood into the state; and 
for a short time he carried on war with success 
against the Achaeans. But the mistaken policy 
of Aratus, the general of the Achaeans, called 
in the assistance of Antigonus Doson, the king 
of Macedonia, who defeated Cleomenes at the 
decisive battle of Sellasia (221), and followed 
up his success by the capture of Sparta. Sparta 
now sank into insignificance, and was ruled by 
a succession of native tyrant® till at length it 
wab compelled to abolish its peculiar institu- 
tions, ana to join the Achaean League. Shortly 
afterwards it fell, with the rest of Greece, 
under the Homan power. 

Spart&CUB, the name of several kings of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. 1. Succeeded the dynasty 
of the Archaeanactidae in b.c. 488, and reigned 
until 481.. He was succeeded by his son Se- 
leucus. (Diod. xii. 81.)— 2. Began to reign in 
427 and reigned twenty years. He was suc- 
ceeded in 407 by his son Satyrus. (Diod. xiv. 
98 ,)— 3. Succeeded his father, Leucon, in 858, 
and died, leaving his kingdom to his Bon, Pary- 
sades, in 848 (Diod. xvi. 81, 62).— 4. Son of 
Eumelus, began to reign in 804, and reigned 
twenty years (Diod. xx. 100). 

Spart&CUB, by birth a Thracian, was suc- 
cessively a shepherd, a soldier, and a chief of 
banditti. On one of his predatory expeditions 
he was taken prisoner, and sold to a train or of 
gladiators. In 78 he was a member of the 
company of Lentulus, and was detained in his 
school at Capua in readiness for the games at 
Rome. He persuaded his fellow-priBonerB to 
make an attempt to gain their freedom. About 
seventy of them broke out of the school of 
Lentulus, and took refuge in the crater of 
Vesuvius. Spartacus was chosen leader, and 
was soon joined by a number of runaway slaves. 
They were blockaded by C. Claudius Pulchcr 
at the head of 8000 men, but Spartacus at- 
tacked the besiegers and put them to flight 
His numbers rapidly increased, and for two 
years (b.c. 78-71) he defeated one Roman army 
after another, and laid waste Italy from the 
foot of the Alps to the southernmost comer of 
the peninsula After both the consuls of 72 
had been defeated by Spartacus, M. Licmius 
Crasm, the praetor, was <*]*>“<*£, to tiie 
c omman d of tne war. Crassus earned on the 
contest with vigour and access, and aft« 
gaining several advantages over the enemy, at 
length defeated them on the nver Silarus in a 
decisive battle, in which Spartacn. 

rUe.t of hi. oontemporane. to him; Bone* 
100. Hi. U, 19) .peak, of hnn “ » “"“g* 
robber; none recogniwhu JgJA 

terror of hie name survived to a tote penodof 
the empire. Accident made Spartacus a free- 
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hooter and 8 gladiator; nature had given him 
many of the qualities of a hero. The excesses 
of his followers he oonld not always repress, 
and his efforts to restrain them often cost him 
his popularity. But he was in himself not less 
just than he was able and valiant. (Plut. 
Cross. 8-12, Pomp. 21 ; Liv. Ep. 96-97 J App. 
B.O. i. 116-121 ; Cic. Verr. v. 2, 6, ad Ait. vi. 2.) 
Bpart&rlus Campus. [Carthago Nova.] 
Sparti {Ixaprol from tnrctpw), the Sown-men, 
was the name given to the armed men who 
sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus, 
and who were believed to be the ancestors of 
the five oldest families at Thebes. [Cadmus; 
Thsbae.1 

Spartifcnus, Aellus. [Scriptores Histokiae 
Augustas.] 

Bpartftlus (JbrdpraKos), a town in the Mace- 
doman peninsula of Chalcidiee, N. of Olynthus 
(Thno. fi. 79, v. 18). 

Spauta or Capauta {2wavra: L . of JJrmi), a 
large salt lake in the W. of Media, whose waters 
were singularly bitter and acrid. It was also 
called M a ti &na (Mortori) \lpyy) from the name 
of the people who dwelt round it. (Strab.p. 528.) 
Speos Artemidos. [Peos Art.] 

SperohSus (Xrtpxctos : Elladha ), a river in 
the S. of Thessaly, which rises in Mt. Tym- 
phrestus, runs in on easterly direction through 
the territory of the Aenianes and through the 
district Mails, and falls into the innermost comer 
of the Sinus Maliacus (Hdt. vii. 198; Strab. 
p. 488). As a river-god Spercheus is a son of 
Ooeanus and Ge, and the father of Menesthius 
byPolydora, the daughter of PeleuB. To this 
god Peleus dedicated we hair of his son Achilles, 
in order that he might return in safety from 
the Trojan war. (17. xvi. 174, xxiii. 142 ; Apollod. 
iii. 14, 4 ; Pans. i. 87, 2.) 

Sp*«, the personification of Hope, was wor- 
shipped at Borne, where she had several temples, 
the most ancient of which was built in B.c. 
864, by the consul Atilius Calatinus, near the 
Porta Cannentalis in the Forum Olitorium, 
and was rebuilt in 17 aj>. (Liv. xxiv. 47 ; Tac. 
Ann. ii. 49). The goddess Spes represented 
especially the hope and promise of gardens, 
over which she presided, as Venus did also 
(with whom she was sometimes identified in art). 
Hence the vegetable-market was a fitting place 
for her sanctuary (cf. TibulL i. 1, 9). She was 
represented, like Flora, crowned with flowers, 
and with ears of com. She bore also the 
cornucopia, like Fortune, in conjunction with 
whom she is often addressed on monumental 
inscriptions : 1 Spes et Fortune valete ’ (cf. ’EAwlr 
K.d <rb T bxn pfya xofperc, Anth. PaX ix. 49). 

flpeusippui (J&vtfoimros), the philosopher, 
was a native of Athens, and the son of Eury- 
medon and Potone, a sister of Plato (Diog. 
Laert. iv. 1). He accompanied his unde Plato 
on his third journey to Syracuse, where he 
displayed considerable ability and prudence 
(Pint. Dion, 22). He succeeded Plato as pre- 
sident of the Academy, but was at the Head 
of the school for only eight years (b.c. 847-889). 
He died, as it appears, of a lingering paralytic 
illness. He wrote several works, all of whioh 
are lost, in which he developed the doctrines of 
his great master. 

■pKetWa. [Ptlos, No. L] 

Bphaerla (ZQaipkt Porot), an island off the 
•oast of Troecen in Argolis, and between it and 
the island of Calauria, with the latter of which 
it was connected by a sand-hank. Here Sphae- 
ns, the charioteer of Pelops, is said tohave 
been buried. (Pans. ii. 88, 1, v. 10, 2.) 
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' Sphaerus (tfmpos), a Stoic philosopher, 
studied first under Zeno of Citium, and after- 
wards under Cleanthes. He lived at Alexandria 
during the reigns of the first two Ptolemies. 
(Diog. Laert. vui 177 ; Athen. p. 884.) He also 
taught at Lacedaemon, and was believed tohave 
had considerable influence in moulding the 
character of Cleomenes (Plut. Oleom. 2). He 
was in repute among the Stoics for the accu- 
racy of his definitions (Oic. Tu$c. 24, 58). He 
was the author of several works, all of which 
are lost. 

8phend&16 vtidKij : dr), a demus 

in Attica belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
on the frontiers of Boeotia between Tanagra 
and Decelea. 

Sphettus {X$tjtt6s : ^M/rrios), a demus in 
the S. of Attica, near the silver mines of Sunium, 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 

Sphinx (XQtyf, gen. 3fyiyy6s), according to 
the Greek tradition, a she-monster, daughter 
of OrthuB and Chimaera, bom in the country 
of the Arimi, or of Typhon and Echidna, or 
lastly of Typhon and Chimaera. She is said to 
have proposed a riddle to the Thebans, and to 
have murdered all who were unable to guess 
it. OedipuB solved it, whereupon the Sphinx 
slew herself. [For details see Oedipus.] The 
legend appears to have come from Egypt, but 
the figure of the Sphinx is represented some- 
what differently in Greek mythology and art. 
The Egyptian Sphinx is the figure of a lion 
without wings in a lying attitude, the upper 
part of the body being that of a human being. 
This Sphinx was male, and represented the god 
Hor-em-khu ( = Homs, Harmachis, or Kheper). 
The statue existed before the time of Khufu (as 
is mentioned in an inscription), i.e. before the 
Fourth Dynasty, which probably began about 
8700 b.c. The common idea of a Greek Sphinx, 
on the other hand, is that of a winged body of a 
lion, the breast and upper part being the figure 
of a woman. The winged type, probably derived 
from Assyria, was the commoner ; but some terra- 
cotta figures of a wingless Sphinx have been •> 
found in Boeotia. The Sphinx in Greece was 
primarily an emblem of the mysterious power 
of death. Hence she is represented, like the 
Harpy or the Siren, bearing a slain body ; and 
especially she is the slayer of those who die 
prematurely. Her appearance in the Theban 
story is due to her being regarded as both 
pitiless and mysterious. Among the most re- 
markable Greek sculptures of the Sphinx are 
those which appear in a relief recently found 
at Assos. The figure of the Sphinx is a common 
emblem on tombs. 

Spina, a town in Gallia Cispadana, in the 
territory of the Lingones, on the most southerly 
of the mouths of the Po, which was called alter 
it Ostium Spineticum. It was a very ancient 
town (Dionys. i. 18, 28), but in the time of 
Strabo had ceased to be a place of any import- 
ance (Strab. pp. 214, 421). 

Bpinthknu {Xrlydapos), of Heradea on the 
Pontus, a tragic poet, contemporary with Ari- 
stophanes, who designates him as a barbarian 
ana a Phrygian. He was also ridiculed by the 
other comic poets. (Aristoph. Av. 768 ; Said, t.v.) 

Snolatum. (Balova.! 

ffpolfttXum or SpoMfnm (Spoletinus: 8po- 
leto), a town in Umbria, on the Via Flaminia. 
colonised by the Romans b.c. 242. It suffered 
severely in the civil wan between Sulla and 
Marius. At a later time it was taken by 
Totila: but its walls, which had been de- 
stroyed by the Goths, wen restored by Ha nee. 
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jjL^xxk 9; App^B.C. i. 89; Strab. p. 997; 

Spfiride* (2*opd8*s, bo . vrjaroi, from cm C/m), 
» group of scattered islands in the Aegaean seat 
oif the island of Crete and the W. coast of Asia 
Minor, so called in opposition to the Cyclades, 
which lay in a circle around Delos. The 
division, however, between these two groups of 
islands was not always defined, and we find some 
of the islands at one time described as belong- 
ing to the Sporades, and at another time as 
belonging to the Cyclades. (Strab. pp. 484, 485 ; 
Plin. iv. 71.) 

Spurinua, Vestritlus. 1. The haruspex who 
warned Caesar to beware of the Ides of March. 
It iB related that, as Caesar was going to the 
senate-house on the fatal day, he said to 
Spurinna in jest, 4 Well, the Ides of March are 
come,’ upon which the seer replied, 1 Tes, they 
are come, but they are not past.’ (Suet. Jul. 81 ; 
Pint. Caec. 68; Val. Max. viii. 11, 2.)— 8. A 
Roman general, who fought on the side of Otho 
against the Vitellian troops in the N. of Italy 
(Tac. Hist, ii. 11, 18, 26 ; Pint. Oth. 5). In the 
reign of Trajan he gained a victory over the 
Bructeri. Spurinna lived upon terms of the 
closest friendship with the younger Pliny, who 
gives a valuable and interesting account of the 
manner in which Spurinna passed hiB day 
(Plin. Ep. iii. 1). In the same letter Pliny 
mentions that Spurinna wrote lyric poems ; but 
there is no doubt that the four poemB pub- 
lished as Spurinna’s by Barth in 1618 are for- 
geries (see Wemsdorf, Pott. Lot. Min. iii. 825). 

Spurinus, Q. Petilllus, praetor urbanus in 
b.c. 181, in which year the books of king Numn 
Pompilius are said to have been discovered 
upon the estate of one L. Petillius. Spurinus 
obtained possession of the books, and upon his 
representation to the Benate that they ought 
not to be read and preserved, the senate 
ordered them to be burnt. [Numa.] Spurinus 
was consul in 176, and fell in battle against the 
Ligurians. (Liv. xl. 18, 26, 29; VaL Max. i. 

• 1, 120 

Btablae (Stabianus : Castel a Mare di Star 
bia) t an ancient town in Campania, between 
Pompeii and Surrentum, which was destroyed 
by Sulla in the Social war, but which con- 
tinued to exist as a small place down to the 
great eruption of Vesuvius in a.d. 79, when it 
waB overwhelmed along with Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. It was at Stabiae that the 
elder Pliny perished. (Ov. Met. xv. 711 } Plin. 
Ep. vi. 16.) Remains of some interest have 
been excavated there [cf. Diet, of Ant. art. 
Torculcvr]. 

Staglruf, subsequently Staglra (Xrdyupos, 
r& Srfycipa, \ Xraryelpa : Xraytwipjs : Stavro) f 
ft town of Macedonia, in Cnalcidice, on the 
Strymonic gulf and a little N. of the isthmus 
which unites the promontory of Athos to Chal- 
cidice. It was a colony of Andros, was founded 
B.o. 656, and was originally called Orthagoria 
(Hdt. vii. 115 ; Thuc. iv. 88). It is celebrated 
as the birthplace of Aristotle, and was in con- 
sequence restored by Philip, ' by whom it had 
been destroyed (Pint. Alex. 7 ; Diog. Laert. v. 
4 ; AeL V. H. iii. 17). 

Btaienus, C., one of the judices at the trial 
of Oppianious. It was believed that he took 
bribes from both sides. He claimed, without 
tight, to belong to the Aelian gens, and there- 
fore adopted the Aelian cognomen Paetus. He 
was condemned for exciting a mutiny among 
the soldiers in his quaestorship. (Cio. Clueni 

98, Brut. 68.) | 
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Staphjftus (SrdfvAos), son of Dionysus and 
Ariadne, or of Theseus and Ariadne, and was 
one of the Argonauts. By Chryaotheiiiis he 
beoame the father of three daughters, Molpa- 
dia, Rhoeo, and Porthenos. (Apollod. i. 9, 16 ; 
Diod. v. 52; Dionysus.) 

Staslnus (Xroatyos), of Cyprus, an epic poet, 
to whom some of the anoient writers attributed 
the poem of the Epic Cycle entitled Cypria 
(Kbrpia), because Cyprus was the birthplace of 
its supposed author. In the earliest historical 
period of Greek literature the Cypria was 
accepted without question as a work of Homer ; 
and it is not till we come down to the times of 
Athenaeus and the grammarians that we find 
any mention of Stasmus (Athen. pp. 85, 884, 
682). StasinuB was said to be the Bon-in-law 
of Homer, who, according to one story, com- 
posed the Cypria and gave it to Staslnus as 
his daughters marriage portion (Prool. Chrest. 
p. 471 ;Ael.F. JET. ix. 15) : manifestly an attempt 
to reconcile the two different accounts, which 
ascribed it to Homer and Stasinus. The Cypria 
was the first, in the order of the events con- 
tained in it, of the poemB of the Epic Cycle 
relating to the Trojan war. It embraced the 
period antecedent to the beginning of the Iliad, 
to which it was designed to form an intro- 
duction, relating the marriag of ThetiB, the 
judgment of Paris to award the golden apple, 
the rape of Helen, and the first nine years of 
the war. Its substance is preserved in the 
prose summary by Pboclub. 

Btata Mater, the deity at Rome who was 
invoked to stay the progress of fires, and was 
therefore worshipped in each vicus, under the 
direction of the Magistri Vicorum (C. I. L . vi. 
768-766). Her statue stood in the Forum 
(Fest. s.vX It is probable that her worship 
was merely one aspect of the worship of Vesta. 
[Vesta.] 

Statielli, StatieU&tea, or Statiellenses, a 
small tribe in Liguria, S. of the Po, whose chief 
town was Statielfae Aquae (Acqui), on the road 
from Genua to Placentia (Liv. xlii. 7, 21 ; Cic. 
ad Earn. xi. 11). 

Statilia Messallina. [Me bs allin a.] 

Statilius Taurus. [Taukub.] 

statlra firdretpa). 1. Wife of Artaxerxes 
II., king of Persia, was poisoned by Pary satis, 
the mother of the king, who was a deadly 
enemy of Statira (Plut. Art ax. 2-19). — 2. Sister 
and wife of Darius III., celebrated as the most 
beautiful woman of her time. She was taken 
prisoner by Alexander, together with her 
mother-in-law, Sisygambis, and her daughters, 
after the battle of Issue, b.c. 888. They were 
all treated with the utmost respect by the 
conqueror, but Statira died shortly before the 
battle of Arbela, 881 (Curt iii. 8, 22-26, iv. 10, 
18-84 ; Arr. An. ii. 11, iv. 19). — 8. Also called 
Barsine, elder daughter of Darius HI. [Bab- 
bine.] 

Statius Mureus. [Mubcus.] 

Stfttlus, P. Papinius, was born at Neapolis, 
about aj>. 61 (cf. Stat Silv. v. 8, 285), and was 
tile son of a distinguished grammarian. He 
accompanied his father to Rome, where the 
latter acted as the preceptor of Domitian, who 
held hi™ in high honour. Under the skilful 
tuition of his father, the young Statius speedily 
rose to fame, and became peculiarly renowned 
for the brilliancy of his extemporaneous effu- 
sions, so that he gained the prise three times 
in the Alban contests (Silv. iii. 5, 98); but 
having, after a long career of popularity, been 
vanquished in the quinquennial Capitolina 
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games, he retired to Neapolis, the place of his 
nativity, along with his wife, Claudia, whose 
virtues he frequently commemorates (Silv. iii. 
5, 81). It is likely, however, that the cause of 
his retirement was, not personal pique, but 
rather weariness of the state of Homan sooiety, 
of the recitations, and of the necessity of seek- 
ing court favour and patronage. He cued about 
AJ>. 96. It has been inferred from a passage in 
Juvenal (vii. 82) that Statius, in his earlier 
years at least, was forced to struggle with 
poverty: but the passage, rightly understood, 
expresses no more than the circumstances 
under which poets had to find a sale for their 
work, without any reference to the wealth or 
poverty of Statius in particular. Statius also, 
no doubt, profited by the patronage of Domi- 
feiaa (Silv. iv. 2), whom he addresses in strains 
of the most fulsome adulation. The story of 
the secret conversion of Statius to Christianity, 
mentioned by Dante (Purgat. xxii. 80), rests on 
no authority, and is in itself extremely im- 
probable. Dante was glad to believe possible 
for the most eminent imitator of Virgil what he 
was obliged to recognise as impossible for 
Virgil himself. The extant works of Statius 
are : — (1) Silvarum Libri V, a collection of 
thirty-two occasional poems, many of them of 
considerable length, divided into five books. 
To each book is prefixed a dedication in prose, 
addressed to some friend. The metre chiefly 
employed is the heroic hexameter, but four of 
the pieces (i. 6, ii. 7, iv. 8, 9) are in Phalaecian 
hendecasyllabics, one (iv. 5) in the Alcaic, and 
one (iv. 7) in the Sapphic stanza. (2) Thebaidos 
Libri XII, a heroic poem in twelve books, 
embodying the ancient legends with regard to 
the expedition of the Seven against Thebes. 
(8) Aehilleidos Libri II , a heroic poem break- 
ing off abruptly. According to the original 
plan, it would have comprised a complete 
history of the exploits of Achilles, before and 
after the time embraced by the Iliad, but was 
never finished. Statius may juBtly claim the 
praise of standing in the foremost rank among 
the heroic poets of the Silver Age. He is in a 
great measure free from extravagance and 
pompous pretensions, though he draws too 
largely on his store of mythological learning ; 
but, on the other hand, in no portion of his works 
do we find the impress of high natural talent 
or power ; the pieces which form the Silv ae, 
although evidently thrown off in haste, are 
better than the ambitious poems of the Thebaid 
or the Achilleid .— Editions of the Silvae by 
Markland, Lond. 1728, and by Sillig, Dread. 
1827: of the Theban and Achilleta by O. 
Mtiller, 1870 : of the complete works of Statius 
by Bahrens and Kohlmann, Leips. 1876-1884. 

§tat$nia (Statoniensis), a town in Etruria, 
and a Roman Praefectura, on the river Albinia, 
and on the Lacus Statoniensis, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which were stone quarries, and ex- 
cellent wine was produced. Near it was a lake, 
which is probably the L. di Meeeano , a little 
W. of the X. di BoUena (L. Volsiniensis) ; 
Statonia was probably between this and Tar- 
quinii. (Strab. p. 226 ; Plin. ii. 209 ; Vitruv. ii. 
7, 8.) 

Stfitor. [Jupiter, p. 464, a.] 

f teetdrium (Sre/cropioy : Emir Hisar) a city 
of Great Phrygia, between Peltae ana Syn- 
nada (Ptol v. 2, 22; Pans. x. 27, 1). 

Stellas or Stellatixiua Campus, a part of the 
Campania plain, N. of M. Tifata, between Gales 
and the Volturnus (Liv. xxii. 18). 

tUutftr (XrJrrwp) i, a herald of the Greeks in 
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the Trojan war, whose voice was as loud as that 
of fifty other men together. His name has 
become proverbial for anyone shouting with 
an unusually loud voice, (u, v. 788 ; Juv. xiii. 
112 .) 

Stentdris Lacus. [Hebrus.] 

Stenyolarus (XTtyfaKripos, Dor. Srcwfatapor : 
XrwvKkipios), a town in the N. of Messenia, 
NE. of Messene, which was the residence of the 
Dorian kings of the country. After the time of 
the third Messenian war the town is no longer 
mentioned ; but its name continued to be given 
to an extensive plain in the N. of Messenia. 
(Paus. iv. 8, 7 ; Strab. p. 861 ; Hdt. ix. 64.) 

8t£ph&n8 or -is (Xrtfdni, 2r*<t>ctyls : SUfar 
nio ), a seaport town of Paphlaponia, on the 
coast of the Mariandyni, W. of Swope (Ptol. v. 
4, 2). 

StSphiaus (&r4$avos). 1. An Athenian comic 
poet of the New Comedy, was probably the son 
of Antiphanes, some of whose plays he is said 
to have exhibited (Athen. p. 469).— <8. Of By- 
zantium, the author of the geographical lexioon 
entitled Ethnica (*E Byutd\ of which unfortu- 
nately we only possess an Epitome. Stephanus 
was a grammarian at Constantinople, and lived 
after the time of Arcadius and Honorius, and 
before that of Justinian II. His work was re- 
duced to an Epitome by a certain Hermolaus, 
who dedicated his abridgment to the emperor 
Justinian II. According to the title, the chief 
object of the work was to specify the gentile 
names derived from the several names of places 
and countries in the ancient world. But, while 
this is done in every article, the amount of 
information given went far beyond thiB. Nearly 
every article in the Epitome contains a reference 
to some ancient writer as an authority for the 
name of the place; but in the original, as we see 
from the extant fragments, there were consider- 
able quotations from the ancient authors, be- 
sides a number of very interesting particulars, 
topographical, historical, mythological, ana 
others. Thus the work was not merely what it 
professed to be, a lexicon of a special branch of • 
technical grammar, but a valuable dictionary 
of geography. How great would have been its 
value to us if it had come down to us un- 
mutilated may be seen by anyone who com- 
pares the extant fragments of the original with 
the corresponding articles in the Epitome. 
These fragments, however, are unfortunately 
very scanty, being only the last part of the 
letter A, the article 'Ifaplai 8uo and an account 
of Sicily. — The best editions of the Epitome of 
Stephanns are by Dindorf, Lips. 1825, &c., 
4 vols. ; by Westermann, Lips. 1889, 8vo ; and 
by Meineke, Berlin, 1849. 

Stercfiliuf, Stercutlus, or Sterqulllnui. 
[Pxcumnus ; cf. Indigit amenta, p. 448, a.] 

8t£r5pei. [Cyclopes.] 

Steslch5nxs ('Xrrfo’lxopos), of Himera in Sicily, 
a celebrated Greek poet, contemporary with 
Sappho, Alcaeus, Pittacus, and Phalaris, is 
said to have been bom b.c. 682, and to have 
died in 552 at the age of eighty. His real name 
was Tisias, the name by which he is known 
being merely a surname, meaning * organiser of 
ohoruses • (Suid. 0 . 0 .). Of the events of his life 
we have only a few obscure accounts. Like 
other great poets, his birth iB fabled to have 
been attended by an omen: a nightingale sat 
upon the babe's lips and sang, fie is said to 
have been carefully educated at Catana, ana 
afterwards to have enjoyed the friendship of 
Phalaris, the tyrant of Agrigentum. Many 
writers relate the fable of humSog miraculously 
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struok with blindness alter writing an attaek 
upon Helen, and recovering his sight when he 
had composed a Palinodia. [Helena.] Another 
storv told of him is that he warned the citizens 
of the designs of Phalaris by telling them the 
fable of the horse and the stag, and in conse- 

E ice had to fly from Agrigentum to Catana 
JRhet. ii. 20). He is said to have been 
ed at Catana near a gate of the city which 
was called after him the Stesichorean gate. 
Stesichorns was one of the nine chiefs of lyric 
poetry recognised by the ancients. He stands, 
with Aleman, at the head of one branch of the 
lyric art, the choral poetry of the Dorians. He 
was the first to break the monotony of the 
Btrophe and antistrophe by the introduction of 
the epode, and his metres were much more 
varied, and the structure of his strophes more 
elaborate, than those of Aleman. His odes con- 
tained the elements of the choral poetry per- 
fected by Pindar and the tragedians. The 
subjects of his poemB were chiefly heroic (hence 
* graves Camenae,' Hor. Od. iv. 9, 8) ; he trans- 
ferred the subjects of the old epic poetry to the | 
lyric form, dropping, of course, the continuous 
narrative, and dwelling on isolated adventures 
of his heroes. He also composed poems on other 
subjects. His extant remains may be classi- 
fied under the following heads : — (1) Mythical 
Poems; (2) Hymns, Encomia, Epithalamia, 
Paeans ; (8) Erotic Poems, and Scolia ; (4) A 
pastoral poem, entitled Daphnis ; (5) Fables; 
?6) Elegies. The dialect of Stesichorns was 
Dorian, with an intermixture of the Epic. — The 
best edition of his fragments is by Kleine, 
Berol. 1828. 

St£simbr5tU8 (^Tn<rlfifiporos), of Thasos, a 
rhapBodist and historian in the time of Cimon 
and Pericles, who is mentioned with praise by 
Plato and Xenophon, and who wrote a work 
upon Homer, the title of which is not known, 
lie also wrote some historical works. (Plat. 
Ion , p. 650 ; Xen. Mem, iv. 2, 10; Plut. Cim. 4, 
14, 18, Per, 8, 26.) 

. Stheneboea (29§y4poia), called AntSa by 
many writers, was a daughter of the Lycian 
king Iobates, and the wife of Proetus. Re- 
specting her love for Bellerophon, see Bellero- 
Phontes. 

Bthfin&lus (20lveXo$). Son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, king of Myoenae, and husband of 
Nicippe, by whom he became the father of 
Alcinoe, Medusa, and Eurystheus (If. xix. 110 ; 
Apollod. ii. 4, 6). Eurystheus, as the great enemy 
or Heracles, is called by Ovid Stheneleius 
hmtis (Ov. Her. ix. 25, met. ix. 278).— 2. Son 
of Androgeos and grandson of Minos. He ac- 
companied Heracles from Paros on his expedi- 
tion against the Amazons, and together with 
his brother Alcaeus he waB appointed by Hera- 
cles ruler of Thasos (Apollod. ii. 5, 0).— 8. Son 
of Actor, likewise a companion of Heracles in 
his expedition against the Amazons; but he 
died and was buried in Paphlagonia, where he 
afterwards appeared to the Argonauts (Ap. Eh. 
ii. 911).— 4. Son of Capaneus and Evadne, 
belonged to the family of the Anaxagoridae in 
Argos, and was the father of Cylorabes (If. v. 
100 ; Pans. ii. 18, 4). He was one of the Epigoni, 
by whom Thebes was taken, and he commanded 
the Arrives under Diomedes, in the Trojan war, 
being the faithful friend and companion of Dio- 
medes. (IZ. ii. 564, ix. 867, 505, xxiii. 511 ; Hor. 
Od. 1 18, 8. hr. 9, 20.) He was one of the Greeks 
oonoealed in the wooden horse (Hyg. Fab. 108), 
2nd at the distribution of the booty he was 
arid to have received an image of a three-eyed 
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Zeus, which was in after-times shown at Argos 
(Pans. ii. 45, 5, viii. 46, 2). His own Btatue and 
tomb also were believed to exist at Argos.— 
6. Father of Cronus, who was matomn yphogod 
into a swan. Hence we find the Bwan called by 
Ovid Stheneleis volucris and Stheneleia prolei 
(Ov. Met. ii. 868).— 6. A tragic poet, contempo- 
rary with Aristophanes, who attacked him in 
the Wasps (Aristoph. Veep. 1812). 

8theno. [Gorgones.] 

Stillcho, son of a Vandal captain under the 
emperor Valens, became one of the most dis- 
tinguished generals of Theodosius I. On the 
death of Theodosius, a.d. 895, Stilicho became 
the real ruler of the West under the emperor 
Honorius ; and his power was strengthened by 
the death of his rival, Enfinus [Etjfinus], and 
by the marriage of his daughter Mann to 
Honorius. His military abilities saved the 
Western empire; and after gaining several 
victories over the barbarians, he defeated Alario 
at the decisive battle of Pollentia, 408, and 
compelled him to retire from Italy. In 405 he 
gained another great victory over Rodagaisus, 
who had invaded Italy at the head of a formid- 
able host of barbarians. It was alleged that^ 
these victories raised the ambition of Stilicho, 
and that he aspired to make himBelf master of 
the Roman empire; but there is no proof of 
this. The influence of Stilicho was undermined 
by the intrigues of Olympius, who, for his own 
purposes, persuaded Honorius to regard Stilicho 
as dangerous and disloyal. Stilicho waB appre- 
hended and put to death at Ravenna in 408. 
(Claudian, Stilicho, Serena, Rufinas ; Zosim. 
iv., v.) 

Stilo, L. Aellus Praeconlnus, a Roman 
grammarian, one of the teachers of Varro and 
Cicero. He received the surname of Praeco- 
ninus because his father had been a praeco, and 
that of Stilo on account of his compositions. 
He himself was a knight, and, as one of the 
aristocratical party, accompanied Q. Metellus 
Numidicus into exile in b.c. 100. He wrote 
Commentaries on the Songs of the Salii and on 
the Twelve Tables, a work De Froloquiis , <fcc. 
He and his son-in-law, Ser. Claudius, may be 
regarded as the founders of the study of gram- 
mar at Rome. (Suet. Oram. 2 ; Cic. Brut. 56, 
205 ; Quint, x. 1, 99 ; Cell. i. 18, x. 21.) Some 
modem writers suppose that the work on Rhe- 
toric ad C. Herennium, which is printed in the 
editions of Cicero, is the work of thiB Aelius, 
but this is probably erroneous [see Cornifi- 
ciusl 

Stilpo (Sr/Xsw), the philosopher, was a 
native of Megara, and taught philosophy in 
his native town. According to one account, 
he engaged in dialectic encounters with Dio- 
dorus Cronus at the court of Ptolemaeus Soter ; 
while, according to another, he did not comply 
with the invitation of the king to visit Alex- 
andria. He acquired a great reputation ; and 
so high was the esteem in which he was held 
that Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, spared 
his house at the capture of Megara. He is said 
to have surpassed his contemporaries in inven- 
tive power and dialectic art, and to have inspired 
almost all Greece with a devotion to the Me- 
garian philosophy. He made the idea of virtue 
the especial object of his consideration. He 
maintained that the wise man ought not only 
to overcome every evil, hut not even to be 
affected by any. (biog . Laert. ii. 118-118 ; Sen. 

originally an Italian deity war- 
shipped among the Indigetes ae the Poorer 
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whioh in childhood and youth incited to emula- three larger islands (mentioned by Pliny) were 
iion or love (Aug. G. D. iv. 11) ; but, perhaps called Prote, Meae or Pomp oni a n a, a nd Hyptea, 
only from some similarity of sound, this name the modem PorqueroUe, Port Cro», ana Jsle 
was applied also to Semele after the introduce de Levant or du Titan ; the two smaller ones 
tion of the Bacchanalian worship into Italy, are probably the modem Eatoneau and 
This Stimula (« Semele) had a sanctuary near Promtgne. (Strab. p. 184; Tac. Hut. iiL 48; 
Ostia. (Liv. xxxiz. 12 ; Ov. Fast. vi. 608.) Lucan, iii. 516 ; Plin. iii, 85.) 

Itfrfa (Ireipta: Sretpitfo : Ru. on the bay Stoeni, a Ligurian people in the Maritime 
Porto Bafti), a demvn in Attica, SE. of Brauron, Alps, conquered by Q. Marcius Bex b.c. 118, 
belonging to the tribe Pandionis, to which there before he founded the colony of Narbo Martins 
was a road from Athens called Sretptwri) 68<fs. (Liv. Ep. 62 ; Yal. Max. 10, 8). 

It is the birthplace of Theramenes and Thra- StrioO, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
sybulus. (Pans. x. 45, 8 ; Strab. p. 899.) properly signified a person who squinted, and is 

StSbaeus, Joannes (’I wdwijs 6 Zrro&cuas), de- accordingly classed with Paetus, though the 
rived his surname apparently from being a latter word did not indicate such a complete 
native of Stobi in Macedonia. Of his personal distortion of vision as Strabo (Hor. Sat. i. 8, 
history we know nothing. Even the age in 45 ; Cic. N. D . i. 29 ; Plin. xi. 150). 
which he lived cannot be fixed with accuracy ; Str&bo, the geographer, was a native of 
but he must have been later than Hierocles of Amasia in Pontus. The date of his birth is un- 
Alexandria, whom he quotes. Probably he known, but may perhaps be placed about b.c. 
lived not very long after him, as he quotes no 54. He lived during the whole of the reign of 
writer of a later date. We are indebted to Sto- Augustus, and during the early part, at least, 
baeus for a very valuable collection of extracts of the reign of Tiberius. He is supposed to 
from earlier Greek writers. Stobaeus was a have died about a.d. 24. He received a careful 
man of very extensive reading, in the course of education. He studied grammar under Aristo- 
which he noted down the most interesting pas- demus at Nysa in Caria, and philosophy under 
sages. The materials which he had collected Xenarchus of Seleucia in Cilicia and BoethuB 
in this way he arranged, in the order of subjects, of Sidon. (Strab. pp. 650, 670.) He lived some 
for the use of his son Septimius. This collec- years at Rome, and also travelled much in 
tion of extracts has come down to us, divided various countries. We learn from hiB own 
into two distinct works, of which one bears the work that he was with his friend Aelius Gallus 
title of *EfcA.oyal <pvaiKod 8ia\vcrucdt Kcd Wucat in Egypt in B.c. 24 (pp. 110, 818). He wrote a 
(Eclogae Physicae, etc.), and the other the title historical work ^leropiKiL Tiro/jurfifxara) in forty- 
crf *Av8o\6yior ( Florilegium or Sermones). The three books, which iB lost. It began where the 
Eclogae consist for the most part of extracts History of Polybius ended, and was probably 
conveying the views of earlier poets and prose continued to the battle of Actium. (Strab. p. 
.writers on points of physics, dialectics, and 18 ; Plut. Lucull. 28, Sull. 26.) But his work 
ethics. The Florilegium or Sermones is de- on Geography {TewypwpiKd), in seventeen books, 
voted to subjects of a moral, political, and has come down to us entire, with the exception 
economical kind, and maxims of practical of the seventh, of which we have only a meagre 
wisdom. Each chapter of the Eclogae and epitome. Strabo’s work, according to his own 
Sermones is headed by a title describing its expression, was not intended for the use of all 
matter. The extracts quoted in illustration persons. It was designed for all who had had 
begin usually with passages from the poets, a good education, and particularly for those 
after whom come historians, orators, philo- who were engaged in the higher departments 
sophers and physicians. To Stobaeus we are of administration. Consistently with this view, 
indebted for a large proportion of the fragments his plan does not comprehend minute descrip- 
that remain of the lost works of poets. Eu- tion, except when the place or the object is of 
ripides seems to have been an especial favourite great interest or importance ; nor is hi t 
with him. He haB quoted above 500 passages description limited to the physical characteristics 
from him in the Sermones , 150 from Sophocles, of each country : it comprehends the important 
and above 200 from Menander. In extracting political events of which each oountiy has been 
from prose writers, Stobaeus sometimes quotes the theatre, a notice of the chief cities and the 
verbatim, sometimes giveB only an epitome of great men who have illustrated them ; in short, 
the passage. — Editions of the Eclogae are by whatever was most characteristic ana interest- 
Heeren, Getting. 1792-1801, and by Meineke, ing in every country. Strabo’s Geography is 
Leins. 1860; and of the Florilegium by Gaia- the most important anoient work on that 
ford, Oxon. 1822, and by Meineke, Leips. 1857. subject which has been preserved, and forms a 
8t5bi (2r6&oi: Xro&ouos), a town of Mace- striking contrast with the Geography of 
donia, and the most important place in the dis- Ptolemy, and the dry list of names, occasion- 
trict Paeonia, was situated on the river Erigon, ally relieved by something added to them, in 
at its junction with the Axius, NE. of Heraclea the geographical portion of the Natural His - 
(Strab. p. 829; Ptol. iii. 18, 4; Liv. xxxiii. 19, tory of Pliny. It is in short a book intended 
xlv. 29). It was made a Roman colony and a for reading, and it may be read : a kind of 
municipium, and under the later emperors was historical geography. Strabo’s language is 
the capital of the province Macedonia II. or generally clear, except in those passages where 
Solutaris (Plin. iv. 84 ; 0. 1. L. iiL 629). It was the text has been corrupted ; it is appropriate 
destroyed at the end of the fourth century by to the matter, simple and without affectation, 
the Goths ; but it is still mentioned by the From this it will be understood that, while his 
Byzantipe writers as a fortress under the name work is naturally of no value in its mathemati- 
of Stypeum (Xrfauov). Its ruins are near the cal geography, ft is interesting and extremely 
modern Gradsko. valuable for its notices of topography (where, 

Stoeeh&des Insttlae (I. d’Hyires) a group of however, he deals only with those places which 
five small islands in the Mediterranean, off the he considers most important), of history and of 
coast of Gallia Narbonensis and E. of Massilia, customs. The first two books of Strabo are an 
on which the Massiliotes kept an armed force introduction to his Geography, and con t ain that 
to protect their trade against pirates. The in which he was weakest, his views on the form 
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•ltd magnitude of the earth, and other Bubjeota 
connected with mathematical geography. In 
the third booh he begins his description: he 
devotes eight boohs to Europe; six to Asia; 
and the seventeenth and last to Egypt and 
Libya. Strabo adopted the geography of 
Eratosthenes as his basis, but in his own work 
he aimed at something much more complete, 
comprising, as was said above, historical as well 
as physical geography. With the W. of Europe 
he was paturally better acquainted than Erato- 
sthenes had been, though it is strange to find 
that he conceived the Pyrenees as running 
from N. to 8. parallel with the Rhine (p. 177). 
In his views of the geography of Asia and 
Africa he departs little from those of Erato- 
sthenes, nor does he differ much in his concep- 
tion of the map of the world, which he regarded 
as * shaped like a chlamys,’ an oblong measur- 
ing about 9000 miles in length from E. to W. 
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from Harpelus. Stratocles especially dietin' 
guished himself by his extravagant flattery of 
Demetrius. (Pint. Demetr . 11, 84; Vit. X. 
Or. p. 852.V— & An actor at Rome (Juv. iii. 99; 
Quintfl. xi. 8, 178). 

8Mton (2rpdr«*v). 1. Son of Aroesilaus, of 
Lampsacus, was a distinguished Peripatetic 
philosopher, and the tutor of Ptolemy Philadal- 
phus. He succeeded Theophrastus as head of 
the school in b.c. 988, and, after presiding over 
it eighteen years, was succeeded by Lyoon. He 
devoted himself especially to the study of natural 
science, whence he obtained the appellation of 
Physicua. Cicero, while speaking highly of his 
talents, blames him for neglecting the most 
necessary part of philosophy — that which 
has respect to virtue and morals — and giving 
himself up to the investigation of nature. 
Straton appears to have taught a pantheistic 
system, the specific character of which cannot, 


earth extending about 400 N. of Bonrsthenes to 
a latitude corresponding with the N. of Ieme 
(Ireland). It is to be regretted that in liis 
judgment of his predecessors he not only 
unduly discredits Herodotus but also (from 
following Polybius implicitly in this point) 
altogether rejects the authority of Pytheas. 
Yet Pytheas might have saved him from some 
erroneous ideas about the N. of Europe. 
Pytheas, for instance, was nearer the truth as 
regards the geography of Britain, when he 
described it aB an island stretching away length- 
wise to the N., with Thule to the N. of it(Strab. 
p. 114), than Strabo himself, who believed 
Britain to be a triangle with its longest side, 
600 miles long, opposite the whole Gallic coast 
from the Rhine to the Pyrenees (that coast 
being, as it were, flattened out into a continuous 
line facing mainly N.), and who placed Ireland 
N. of Britain, as the most northerly point of 
the world.— The best editions of Strabo are 
by Kramer, Berl. 1847-1852 ; by C. Miiller and 
DUbner, Paris, 1857, and the text by Meineke, 
Leips. 1886 ; selections by H. F. Tozer, 1898. 

Str&bo, Fannins. 1. C., consul b.c. 161 with 
M. Valerius Messalla. In their consulship the 
rhetoricians were expeUed from Rome. (Gefi.xv. 
11.) — 8. C., son of the preceding, consul 122 
(C. I. L. i. 660). He owed hiB election to the 
consulship chiefly to the influence of C. Grac- 
chus, who was anxious to prevent his enemy 
Opimius from obtaining the office. But in his 
consulship Fannins supported the aristocracy, 
and took an active part in opposing the mea- 
sures of Gracchus. He spoke against the pro- 
posal of GracchuB, who wished to give the 
Roman franchise to the Latins, in a speech 
which was regarded as a master-piece in the 
time of Cicero (Cic. Brut. 26, 99]. He served 
in Africa, under Scipio Africanus, in 146, and in 
Spain under Fabius Maximus in 142 (Pint. 
Ti. Or, > 4; App. Hisp. 67). He owed hiB cele- 
brity in literature to his History, which was 
written in Latin, and of which Brutus made an 
abridgment (Cic. de Or , ii. 67, 270, Brut. 
87, 299).— 4. The son-in-law of Laelius, whom 
Cioero introduces as one of the speakers in the 
de BepubUca and de Amicitia, was stated in 
the Brutue (26, 101) to be the same as the 
historian Fannins, but Cicero himself correots 
this statement (ad Att. xii. 6, 8). 

8M.be flatus. [Sejantjs.] 

flMIMee torparoxAip). 1. An Athenian 
orator, and a mend of the orator Lycurgus. 
He was a virulent opponent of Demosthenes, 
Whom he charged with having accepted bribes 


denied the existence of any god outside the 
material universe, and to have held that every 
particle of matter has a plastic and seminal 
power, but without sensation or intelligence; 
and that life, sensation, and intellect, are but 
forms, accidents, and affections of matter. 
(Diog. Laert. v. 68 ; Cic. Acad. i. 9, 84, de Fin. 
v. 5, 18.) — 2. Of Sardis, an epigrammatic poet, 
and the compiler of a Greek Anthology devoted 
to licentious subjects. (Planudeb.]— 8. A 
physician of Berytus in Phoenicia, one of 
whose medical formulae is quoted by Galen.— 4. 
Also a physician, and a pupil of Erosistratus in 
the third century b.c. (Diog. Laert. v. 8, 61). 

8tr&t5nlc6 (irparovlicri ). 1. Wife of Anti- 
gonus, king of Asia, by whom she became 
the mother of Demetrius Poliorcetes (Pint. 
Demetr. 2). After the battle of Ipsus she fled 
to Salamis in Cyprus with her son Demetrius. 
— 2. Daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes and 
Philo, Hie daughter of Antipater. In 800, at 
which time she could not have been more than 
seventeen years of age, she was married to 
Seleucus, king of Syria. Notwithstanding the 
disparity of their ages, she lived in harmony 
with the old king for some years, when it was 
discovered that her stepson, Antiochus, was 
deeply enamoured of her, and Seleucus, in 
order to save the life of his son, which was en- 
dangered by the violence of his passion, gave np 
Stratonice in marriage to the young prince. 
She bore three children to AntiochuB: (1) 
Antiochus II« sumamed Thaos; (2) Apama, 
married to Magas, king of Cyrene; and (8) 
Stratonice. (Pint. Demetr . 81, 82, 88; App. 
Syr. 69.)— 8. Daughter of the preceding ana of 
Antiochus I., was married to Demetrius II., 
king of Macedonia. She quitted Demetrius in 
disgust, on account of his second marriage with 
Phthia, the daughter of Olympias, and retired 
to Syria. Here she was pat to death by her 
nephews Seleucus II., against whom she had 
attempted to raise a revolt. (Just, xxviii. 1.) 
—4. Daughter of Antiochus Ii., king of Syria, 
married to Ariarathes III., king of Cappadocia 
(Diod. xxxi. p. 518).— 8. One of the favourite 
wives of Mithridates the Great (App. Mithr. 
107). 

8trat5nIo6a (ZrparovOceta, Zrparovlicr } : Srpa- 
r ovik. is t Stratoniceus, Stratonicensis : Etki- 
Hisar, Ra.), one of the chief inland cities of 
Caria, built by Antiochus I. So ter, who forti- 
fied it strongly, and named it in honour of hie 
wife, Stratonice (Strab. p. 660). It stood E. of 
Mylasa and S. of Alabanda, near the river 
Marsyas, a S. tributary of the Maeander* and 
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on the road from Alabanda to Idymus. It Stublr* or Stymbara (Srtfkpa, 2r4fi/3apa), a 
afterwards belonged to Rhodes (Liv. xxxiii. 18, town of Macedonia in the district Paeonia, on 
80). Under the Romans it was a free oily ; ana the river Erigon (Strsb. p. 827 ; Pol. xxviii. 8 ; 
it was improved by Hadrian, who called it Liv. mri. 89). 

Hadrianopolis (Steph. Byz. a. v . ; Toe. Aim . iii. Stura (Stura), a river of N. Italy, which rises 

62 ; Dio Gass, xlviii. 26). Near it stood the in the glaciers of the Levanna, and flows into 
great temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus, the centre the Po from the N. a few miles below Turin 
of the national worship of the Carians. There (Plin. iii. 118). 
is some reason to believe that Stratonioea Stymph&Udes. [Stymphalus.] 

stood on the site of a former city, called Idrias Stymph&lis (2rvfjuba\ts). 1. A lake in Ar- 

and, still earlier, Glirysaoris. (Steph. Byz. 6. v. cadia. [Stymphalus.]— -2. A district in Mace- 
*1 tiplas.) donia, between Atintania and Elimiotis (Liv. 

StrittOnis Turns. [Caesarea, No. 8.] xlv. 80). 

Strattis ('Xrp&ms or Srp«&m), an Athenian Btymphftlus {XrvpAaKos, ?,rvp4>y\os : Sruu- 
poet of the Old Comedy, from b.c. 412 to 880, <f>dKios), a town in the NE. of Arcadia. The 
who parodied plays of Euripides (Ath. p. 651 ; territory of Stymphalus is a plain about six 
Said. 8. v.). miles in length, bounded by Achsia on the N., 

Stratus ('Xrpdros). 1. (Irpdrtos : Sourovigli Sicyonia and Phliasia on the E., the territory of 
near Lepanu), the chief town in Acamania, Mantineia on the S. and that of Orchomenus 
ten stadia W. of the Achelous. Its territory and Pheneus on the W. This plain is shut in 
was called Stratiee. It waB a strongly fortified on all sides by mountains. On the N. rises the 
town, and commanded the ford of the Achelous gigantic mass of Cyllene, from which a project- 
on the high road from Aetolia to Acamania. ing spur, called Mt. Stymphalus, descends into 
(Strab. p. 450 ; Thuc. ii. 82, iii. 106 ; Xen. Hell, the plain. (XrvpQakos 6pos , Ptol. iii. 16, § 14 ; 
iv. 6.) Hence it waB a place of military im- Hesych.a.v. ; ‘ nivalis Stymphalus,’ Stat. Silv. iv. 
portance, and was at on early period taken 6, 100.) The mountain at the southern end of 
possession of by the Aetolians (Pol. iv. 68 ; the plain, opposite Cyllene, was called Apelau- 
Liv. xxxvi. 11). There are remains of its walls rum (rb ’Afrfaaupoy, Polyb. iv. 69), and at its 
and gates.— 2. A town in Achoia, afterwards foot is the katavothra or subterraneous outlet 
called Dyme. of the lake of Stymphalus (y 'Zrvpfakls \ipvy, 

Strombichides (2rpop.0i%[Bys), son of Dioti- Strab. viii. p. 871 ; y 'Xrvpxpyhly kiuvy, Herod, 
mus, was an Athenian admiral on the coast of vi. 76). This lake is formed partly by the rain- 
Asia b.c. 412. He recovered Lampsacus, which water descending from Cyllene and Apelauruai, 
liad revolted, in 411. He was put to death by and partly by three streams which flow into it 
the Thirty, because he opposed the policy of from different parts of the plain, the waters of 
Theramenes in his dealings with Sparta. (Thuc. which have not sufficient outlet by the kata- 
viii. 15, 80-40, 60-79 ; Lys. c. Agor. p. 180.) vothra. It is now called Zaraka. • The water 
StrongjftS. [Naxos.] which flows from it, after an underground 

Strongyllon (^rpoyyvklatu), a distinguished course of twenty-two miles, appears again a few 
Greek sculptor during the last thirty or forty miles from Argos (where its ancient name was 
years of the fifth century b.c. He was famous Eraslnus), and now turns several mills belong- 
for his statues of oxen and horses. (Paus. ix. ing to that city. The district was one of mili- 
80, 1.) tary importance, since it commanded one of the 

8tr6ph&des InstLlae (2rpo<pddcs), formerly chief roads from Arcadia to Argolis. Its naiqp 
called rldtue (IlAwraf : Strofadia and Strivali), is said to have been derived from Stymphalus, 
two islands in the Ionian sea, off the coast of a son of Elatus and grandson of Areas (Paus. 
Messenia and S. of ZacynthuB (Strab. p. 859 s viii. 4, 4, viii. 22, i). It is mentioned by Homer 
Verg. Aen. iii. 210). The Harpies were pursued (II. ii. 608), and by Pindar (01. vi. 169). On the 
to these islands by the sons of Boreas ; and it shores of the lake dwelt, according to tradition, 
was from the circumstance of the latter return- the birds called Stymph&lldes (Srt/u^oAiftcs), 
ing from these islands after the pursuit, that destroyed by Heracles. [For details, see p. 
they are supposed to have obtained the name of 897, b.l Stymphalus was one of the cities of 
Strophades. [Harpyiae.] the Achaean League (Pol. ii. 66, iv. 68). There 

Strdphius (2rp6<fHos), king of Phocia, son of are ruins extant of the polygonal walls of the 
Crissus and Antiphatia, and husband of Cydra- citadel, and the foundations of two temples : 
gora, Anoxibia or Astyochia, by whom he one of these is probably the temple of Artemis, 
bosuns the father of Astydamia and Pylades. on which were sculptures of the birds (Paus. 
Bee Orestes. viii. 22, 5). 

StrttCA&tes (2rpofaarcs), one of the six tribes Styra (rd 2riJpa : Srvpeifs : Stura), a town in 

of ancient Media (Hat. i. 101). Euboea on the SW. coast, not far from CorystuB, 

Strymon (Struma, by the Turks Kara-Su ), and nearly opposite Marathon in Attica. The 
on important river in Macedonia, forming the inhabitants were originally DryopeB, though 
boundary between that country and Thrace they subsequently denied their descent from 
d?wn to the time of Philip. It. rose in Mt. this people (II. ii. 589 ; Hdt. viii. 46 ; Paus. iv. 
S somius, flowed first S. and then BE., passed 84, 11; Strab. p. 446). They took an active 
through the lake PraBias, and, immediately S. part in the Persian war, and fought at Artemi- 
of Amphipolis, fell into a bay of the Aegaean sium, Salamis and Plataea. They afterwards 
sex called after it Strymonlcas Sinus (Hes. became subject to the Athenians, and paid a 
Th. 889; Aesch. Ag. 192; Hdt. vii. 75; Thuc. yearly tribute of 1200 drachmae (Thuc. vii. 57). 
ii. 96; Strao. p. 828). The numerous cranes on The town was destroyed in the Lamian war by 
its beam are frequently mentioned by ancient the Athenian general Phaedrus ; and its tem- 
writow (Verg. Aen. x. 269 ; Juv. xiii. 167). tonr was annexed to Eretria (Strab. he.). 

Btrymodi (2rpvp6vioi), the old name, accord- (2 ti)£), connected with the verb orvyto, 

ing to Hsroaotus, of the Bithynians, who mi- to hate or abhor, is the of the principal 
grated into Asia Minor from the banks of the river in the nether world, around which it flows 
rim Surymon. Bithynia was sometimes called seven times (II ii. 756, viii. 869, xiv. 271 ; Verg. 
&&y&CZU3 (Hdt. vii. 75). Georg, iv. 480, Aen . vi. 489). Styx is described 
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88 8 daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. Aa a pania Tarraconensis, E. of T&rraco.— & (Subu)> 
nymph me dwelt at the entrance of Hades, in a river in Manretania Tingitana, flowing past 
a lofty grotto which was supported by ailver the colony Banasa into the Atlantic Ocean 
columns (Hea. Th. 861, 778). & the Iliad the (Ptol. ii. 6, 17). 

Styx ia the only river of the lower world, bnt in Sttbtlra or Bftburra. [Roma, p. 805, b.] 
the Odyssey (x. 618), the Acheron is the chief Bubsupara (Zarvi), a town in Thrace on the 
river, into which Periphlegethon and Styx with its road from Philippopolis to Hodrionopolis. 
affluent Cocytus flow. Styx was regarded as Buooabar (2ovxd$appt, Ptol. : Mazuna?), an 
flowing out of Oceanus (Hes. Th. 789). By Pallas inland city of Mauretania CoesariensiB, BE. of 
Styx became the mother of Zelus (zeal), Kike the mouth of the Chinalapli. It was a colonia, 
(victory), Bia (strength), and Kratos mower), and is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinua 
She was the first of all the immortals who took under the name of ‘ oppidum Sugar-baritanum.’ 
her children to Zeus to assist him against the (Amm, Marc. xxix. 5). 

Titans ; and in return for this her children Sued or Suceorum Anguiti&e. [Haemus.1 
were allowed for ever to live with Zeus, and Suoro. 1. ( Xucar ■), a river in Hispanic 
Styx herself became the divinity by whom the Tarraconensis, rising in a S. branch of Mt. 
most solemn oaths were sworn. When one of Idubeda in the territory of the Geltiberi, and 
the gods had to take an oath by Styx, Iris falling S. of Valentia into a gulf of the Mediter* 
fetched a cup full of water from the Styx, and ranean called after it SinuB Sucrononsis (Gulf 
the god, while taking the oath, poured out the of Valencia ). (Strub. pp. 158, 168, 167.) — 2. 
water. (II. ii. 755, xiv. 971, Od. v. 185, xv. 87 ; (Culler a), a town of the Edetani in Hispanic 
Hes. Th. 775; Verg. Aen. vi. 824 ; Ov. Met. iii. Tarraconensis, on the preceding river, ana bo- 
290.) tween the Iberus and Carthago Nova (Strab. p. 

Styx (2ri?| : Mavra-neria), a river in the N. 158 ; Liv. xxviii. 24). 
of Arcadia, near Nonacris, descending from a Sudertum. [Subehtum.] 
high rock, and falling into the Crathis. The Sud&ti Montes, a range of mountains in the 
description of the mythical Styx, as falling SE. of Germany, in which the Albib takes its 
from a high rock (II. viii. 869, xv. 87 ; Hes. Th. rise. 

785, 805), evidently suits this real stream, and Suebi. [Suevi.] 

the wild and gloomy character of its ravine led Suel (Fuengirota), a town in Hispanic Baa* 
to the superstitious romance attached to it tica on the rood from Malaca to Godes (Ptol. 
(Paus. viii. 17, 6; Hdt. vi. 74). It is a mere ii. 4, 7). 

thread of water except when it is swelled by Suessa Aurunea (Suessanus : Sessa ), a town 
the melting snow. The ancients believed that of the Aurunci in Latium, E. of the Via Appia, 
the water of this river was poisonous ; and ac- between Minturnae and Teanum, on the W. 
cording to one tale Alexander the Great was slope of Mons Massicus. It was situated in a 
poisoned by it. It was said also to break all beautiful district called Veecinus ager, whence 
vessels made of glass, stone, metal and any it has been supposed that the town itself was 
other material except of the hoof of a horse at one time called Vescia. It was made a 
or a mule (Arr. An. vii. 27 ; Plut. Alex. 77 ; Roman colony in the Samnite wars, but must 
Strab. p. 889 ; Ael. H.A. x. 40). have been afterwards colonised afresh, since we 

Suaaa, Suadela. [Pitho.] find it called in inscriptions Col. Julia Felix 

Sll&gSia (YovdycAa), an ancient city of Coria, (Liv. ix. 28 ; Veil. Pat. i. 14 ; Plin. iii. 64). It 
ngar Myndus, was the burial-place of the old was the birthplace of the poet Lucilius (Juv. 
kings of the country, and thence derived its i. 20). 

name, the Carian word <rova signifying tomb, Suessa PdmStla (Suessanus, also called Pd- 
yihas king (Steph. Byz. s.v.). Strabo calls it XD&tXa simply, an ancient and important town 
Syaqgela (p. 611). of the Volsci in Latium, S. of Forum Ajppii, 

Sulna (Sovana), a town of S. Etruria in the conquered by the Romans under Tarquuuus 
valley of the Arminia (Fiord) and about twenty Priscus, and taken a second time and sacked 
miles W. of Volsinii (Boise na). It was a muni- by tlie consul Servilius. (Liv. i. 58, ii. 25; 
oipium under the empire (Plin. iii. 52). There Dionys. iv. 50 ; Toe. Hist. iii. 72 ; Verg. Aen. 
are numerous ancient rock-tombB in the valleys vi. 776.) It was one of the twenty-three cities 
round the town. situated in the plain afterwards covered by the 

8uaia (Suasanus : ruins near S. Lorenzo ), a Pomptine Marshes, which ore said indeed to 
municipium in Umbria on the Sena. have derived their name from this town, which 

Suaitui, a river of India, on affluent of the had ceased to exist in historical times (Fest. 
Cophen. s.v. Pomptina). 

8ubertum or Sudertun (Sudertanus: So- Suesset&ai, a people in Hispania Tarra- 
rano ?), a town in the interior of Etruria (Liv. conensis, mentioned in connexion with the Sede- 
xxvi. 28). tani (Liv. xxv. 84, xxviii. 24). 

8ublaqu8um (Sublaccnsis; <Sw6iaco),aplace Sueisi&nes or Suess5nes, a powerful people 
on the Anio near its source, where stood the in Gallia Belgica, who were reckoned the 
celebrated villa of Claudius and Kero (Villa bravest of all the Belgio Gauls after the Bello- 
Sublacensis), from which was derived the name vaci, and who could bring 50,000 men into the 
of the Via Sublacensis, a branch of the Via field in Caesar’s time. Their king Divitiacus, 
Tiburtina (Too. Ann. xiv. 22). It derived its shortly before Caesar’s arrival in the coimtry, 
name from three lakes called Simbrivii L&CU0 was reokoned the most powerful chief in all 
or Simbruina Stagua, which have now disap- Gaul, and had extended his sovereignty even 
peared (Plin. iii. 109; Frontin. Aquaed . 98). over Britain. The Suessiones dwelt in an ex- 
it is doubtful if in ancient times there was tensive and fertile country E. of the Bellovaci, 
anything here which could be called a town, S, of the Veromandui, and W. of the Remi. 
ana the district was included in the territory of They possessed twelve towns, of which the 
the Tibur. It was more celebrated in a later capital was Noviodunum, subsequently Augusta 
age as the cradle of the Benedictine order. Suessonum or Suessones (Smssom). (Caes. 
BublioXus Foal, [Rom a, p. 801, b.] B. Q. ii. 8, 12, vii. 75, viii. 6 ; Ptol. ii. 9, 11.) 

Bubur. 1, A town of th? Loeetani in His- Butliflla (SuessulanuB ; Torre di Bmmldh 

9xS 
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a town in Samnium, on the S. slope of Mt. 
Tifata (Liv. iii. 87, xxiii. 14, 81, xxv. 7, xxvi 9). 

Suitonlus Paulinas. (Paultnus.] 

0. Suitftnlus Tranquiflus, the Roman his- 
torian, was bom about the beginning of the 
reign of Vespasian (Suet. Ner. 67). His father 
was Suetonius Lenis, who was a tribune of the 
thirteenth legion in the battle of Bedriacum, in 
which Otho was defeated (Suet. Oth. 12). # Sue- 
tonius practised as an advocate at Rome in the 
reign of Trajan. He lived on intimate terms 
with the younger Pliny, many of whose letters 
are addressed to him. (Plin. Bp. i. 18, 24, 
iii. 8, v. 10, ix. 84, ad Traj . 94.) At the request 
of Pliny, Trajan granted to Suetonius the jus 
trium liberorum , for though he was married 
he had not three children, which number was 
necessary to relieve him from various legal 
disabilities. Suetonius was afterwards ap- 
pointed private secretary (Magister Episto- 
larum) to Hadrian, but was deprived of this 
office by the emperor, along with Septicius 
Clarus, the Praefect of the Praetorians, on the 
ground of his showing too little respect to 
Sabina, the emperor's wife (Sport. Hadr. 12). 
Suetonius wrote many works, of which those 
extant exe:— Vitae Duodecim Caesar um, or 
the Twelve Emperors, of whom the first is G. 
Julius Caesar and the last is Domitian ; Liber 
de illustribus Qrammaticis ; Liber de Claris 
Bhctoribus ; Vitae Terentii , Horatii, Lucani , 
Plinii Majoris. His chief work is his Lives of 
the Caesars. Suetonius does not follow the 
chronological order in his Lives, but he groups 
together many things of the same kind. His 
language is very brief and precise, sometimes 
obscure, without any affectation of ornament. 
He certainly tells a prodigious number of 
scandalous anecdotes about the Caesars, but 
though many were probably exaggerations, 
there is no reason to doubt that Suetonius him- 
self believed them. As a great collection of { 
facts of all kinds, the work on the Caesars is 
invaluable for the historian of this period. His 
judgment and his honeBty have both been 
attacked by some modem criticB, but on both 
grounds a careful study of his work will justify 
him The treatise De illustribus Qrammaticis, 
that De Claris Rhetoribus, and the LiveB above 
mentioned belonged to a series De Viris illus- 
tribus , which comprised the Lives of poets, 
orators, and historians. Among the lost works 
was one in several books called Prata (the name 
iB a translation of Ktiudv - patchwork or flowery 
embroidery; cf. Cell. Praef. 6), which was a 
miscellany of information about antiquities, 
natural history, &c. It is likely that some of 
the works cited under separate titles by Saidas 
(e.g, the book about games, of which Tsetses 
made a paraphrase, Hist. Var. vi. 874) were 
merely parts of this encyclopaedic work. — The 
best edition of Suetonius is by C. Both, Leips. 
1858 : the edition of Burmann, Amsterd. 1786, 
is useful. ' 

BuSvi or Suebi (HothjjSot), one of the greatest 
and most powerful peoples of Germany, or, 
more properly speaking, the collective name of 
a great number of Gorman tribes, who were 
grouped together. The Suevi are described by 
anoient writers as occupying the greater half of 
Germany ; but the accounts vary respecting 
the part of the country which they inhabited, 
because the migrations of these tribes altered 
at various times their geographical limits. 
Caesar represents them as dwelling E. of the 
Ubii and Sugambri, and W. of the Cherusci, 
and their country as divided into 100 cantons. 
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Strabo makes them extend in an eSateriy ding, 
tion beyond the Albis, and in a southerly as far 
as the souroes of the Danube. Tacitus rives 
the name of Suebia to the whole of the E. of 
Germany from the Danube to the Baltic. The 
name, as used by the Romans, applied first, and 
especially, to the leading tribe, tne Semnones, 
who dwelt between the Elbe and the Oder, and 
this may have been the home or centre from 
which the Suevi known to Caesar had for a 
time extended their settlements westward ; but 
in the wider use of the name, when it referred, 
as it does in Tacitus, to all upper and central 
Germany, it included, besides the Semnones, 
the Rugii, the Varini, the Hermanduri, the 
Marcomanni, and the Quadi. (Caes. B. Q. i. 
87, 61, 54, iii. 7, iv. 1 ; Tac. Ann . i. 44, Germ. 
88-45 ; Strab. p. 290.) At a later time the col- 
lective name of the Suevi gradually disap- 
peared ; and the different tribes of the Suevic 
race were each more usually called by their 
distinctive nameB. In the second half of the 
third century, however, we again find a people 
called Suevi, emigrants probably, or adven- 
turers from the more eastern Suebia, dwelling 
between the mouth of the Main and the Black 
Forest, whose name is still preserved in the 
modem Suabia. (Amm. Marc. xvi. 10 ; Jordan. 
Get. 55.) As regards the relations of the Suevi 
to the Roman empire, there was no period at 
which more than a few of the tribes so desig- 
nated were in any sense subject to Rome. In 
the first century the Suebian peoples of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia recognised the Roman 
power [see Vannius], but the Suebians of the 
Danube were always independent. [See also 
Germania.] 

Suffinas, M. Nonius, tribune of the plebs in 
b.c. 66, fought on Pompey's side at the battle of 
Pharsalia (Cic. ad Att . iv. 15, vi. 1, viii. 15). 

Sufes (Sbiba), a city of N. Africa, in the Car- 
thaginian territory (Byzocena). 

Sufetftla ( Sbitla ), a city of Byzocena, S. of 
Sufes, of which its name iB a diminutive. It be- 
came, however, a much more important place, 
as a chief centre of the roads in the interior of 
the province of Africa. Its ruins are magnifi- 
cent. 

Sugambri, Sygambri, Bigambri, Syoambri, 
or Sioambri, one of the most powerful peoples 
of Germany at an early time, belonged to the 
Istaevones, and dwelt originally N. of the Ubii, 
on the Rhine, from whence they spread towards 
the N. as far as the Lippe. Tne Sugambri 
are mentioned by Caesar, who invaded their 
territory. (Caes. B. G. iv. 16, vi. 85.) They are 
described as warlike people (Hor. Od. iv. 2, 86, 
iv. 14, 51). They were conquered by Tiberius 
in the reign of Augustus, and a large number 
of them were transplanted to Gaul, where they 
received settlements between the Maas and the 
Rhine as Roman subjeots. The portion of the 
Sugambri who remained in Germany withdrew 
further S., probably to the mountainous country 
in the neighbourhood of the Taunus. (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 26, iv. 47, xii. 89; Dio Cass., liv. 20-86.) 
Shortly afterwards they disappear from his- 
tory, and are not mentioned again till the time 
of Ptolemy, who places them much further N ; , 
close to the Bructeri and the Langobardi, 
somewhere between the Vecht and tne Yssel 
(Ptol. ii 11, 8). At a still later period we find 
them forming an important part of the con- 
federacy known under the name of Franci 
. Sffldos (Souffiar), a Greek lexicographer, of 
whom nothing is known. No certain oopelu- 
sioas as to the age of the compiler can be de- 
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rived from passages in the work, since it may 
have received numerous interpolations and 
additions: but it is probable that he lived 
in either the tenth or the eleventh century a.d. 
He is quoted by Eustathius, who lived about 
the end of the twelfth century. The Lexicon 
of Suidas is a dictionary of words arranged in 
alphabetical order, with some few peculiarities 
ok arrangement ; but it contains both words 
which are found in dictionaries of languages 
and also names of persons and places, with 
extracts from ancient Greek writers, gram- 
marians, scholiasts, and lexicographers, and 
some extracts from later Greek writers. The 
plan of this work is not well conceived : it is 
incomplete as to the number of articles, and 
exceedingly irregular and unequal in the 
execution. Some articles give full informa- 
tion; others scarcely any. As to the bio- 
graphical notices, it has been conjectured that 
Suidas or the compiler got them all from one 
source, which, it is further supposed, may be 
the Onomatologoe or Pinax of Hesychius of 
Miletus. The Lexicon, though without merit 
as to its execution, is extremely valuable both 
for the literary history of antiquity, for the 
explanation of words, and for the citations from 
many ancient writers. The beet editions of the 
Lexicon are by Ktister, Cambridge, 1705 ; by 
Gaisford, Oxford, 1884; and by Bemhardy, 
Halle, 1884 : text by Bekker, 1854. 

Suiones, the general name of all the German 
tribes inhabiting Scandinavia. [Scandia.] 

Suloi (Sulcitanus : 8. Antioco ), an ancient 
town in Sardinia, founded by the Carthaginians, 
and a place of considerable maritime and com- 
mercial importance (Pans. x. 17, 0 ; Claudian, 
B. Gild. 618 ; Strab. p. 225 ; Zonar. viii. 12). It 
was situated on a promontory on the SW. corner 
of the mland, and the neighbouring district of 
the mainland is still called Sulcia. 

Sulff&s ( Sorgue ), a river in Gaul, descending 
from the Alps, and flowing into the Rhone near 
Vindalum (Strab. pp. 185, 191). 

• Bulla, ComSUus, the name of a patrician 
family. This family was originally called Ru- 
finas [Rufinus], and the first member of it who 
obtained the name of Sulla was P. Cornelius 
Sulla, mentioned below [No. 1]. The origin of 
the name is uncertain. Some writers suppose 
that it is a word of the same signification as 
Rufus or Rufinus, and refers simply to the red 
colour of the hair or the complexion ; but it has 
been conjectured with greater probability that 
it is a diminutive of Sura, which was a cogno- 
men in several Roman gentes. There is no 
authority for writing the word Sylla, as is done 
by many modem writers. 1. P«, great-grand- 
father of the diotator Sulla, and grandson of 
P. Cornelius Rufinus, who was twioe consul 
in the Samnite wars. [Ruvinus, Cornelius.] 
His father is not mentioned. He was flamen 
dialis, and likewise praetor urbanus in b.c. 
212, when he presided over the first celebra- 
tion of the Ludi Apollinares (Liv. xxv. 2, 12). 
•4. P., son of No. 1, and grandfather of the 
dictator Sulla, was praetor In 180 (Liv. xxxix. 
8).— 8. L., son of No. 2, and father of the dic- 
tator Sulla, lived in obscurity, and left his son 
only a slender fortune (Plut. Bull, i.).— 4, L. 
•urnoued Felix, the diotator, was bom in 188. 
Although his father left him only a small pro- 
perty, bis means were sufficient to secure for 
him a good education. He studied Greek and 
Homan literature with diligence and success, 
And appears early to have imbibed that love for 
literature and art by which he was distinguished 
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throughout life. At the same time lie prosecuted 
pleasure with equal ardour, and his youth, as 
well as his manhood, was disgraced by the most 
sensual vices. Still his love of pleasure did not 
absorb all his time, nor did it enervate his mind ; 
for no Roman during the latter days of the re- 
public, with the exception of Jnlius Caesar, had 
a clearer judgment, a keener discrimination of 
character, or a firmer will. The slender pro- 
perty of Sulla was increased by the liberality 
of his stepmother and of a courtesan named 
Nicopolis, both of whom left him all their for- 
tune. HiB means, though still scanty for a 
Roman noble, now enabled him to aspire to the 
honours of the state. He was quaestor in 
107, when he served under Marius in Africa. 
Hitherto he had only been known for his pro- 
fligacy ; but he displayed zeal and ability in the 
discharge of his duties, and gained the appro- 
bation of his commander and the affections of 
the Boldiers. It was to Sulla that Jugurtha was 
delivered by Bocchus ; and the quaeBtor thus 
shared with the consul the glory of bringing 
this war to a conclusion. Snlla himself wob bo 
proud of his shore in the success, that he had a 
seal-ring engraved representing the surrender 
of Jugurtha, which he continued to wear till 
the day of his death. Sulla continued to serve 
under Marius with great distinction in thB cam- 
paigns against the Cimbri and Teutones ; but 
Marius becoming jealous of the rising fame of 
his officer, Sulla left Marius in 102, and took a 
command under the colleague of Marius, Q. 
Catulus, who entrusted the chief management 
of the war to Sulla. Sulla now returned to 
Rome, where he appears to have lived quietly 
for some years. He was praetor in 98, and in 
the following year (92) was sent as propraetor 
into Cilicia, with special orders from the senate 
to restore Arioborzanes to his kingdom of Cap- 
padocia, from which he had been expelled by 
Mithridates. Sulla met with complete suocess. 
He defeated Gordius, the general of Mithridates, 
in Cappadocia, and placed Arioborzanes on the 
throne. The enmity between Marius and Sulla 
now assumed a more deadly form. Sulla's 
ability and increasing reputation had already 
led the aristocratical party to look up to him as 
one of their leaders; and thus political ani- 
mosity was added to private hatred. In addi- 
tion to this, Marius and Sulla were both anxious 
to obtain the command of the impending war 
against Mithridates; and the success which 
attended Sulla’s recent operations in the East 
had increased his popularity, and pointed him 
out as the most suitable person for this im- 
portant command. About this time Bocchus 
dedicated in the Capitol gilded figures represent- 
ing the surrender of Jugurtha to Sulla, at which 
Marius was so enraged that he could scarcely 
be prevented from removing them by force. 
The exasperation of both parties became so 
violent that they nearly had recourse to arms 
against each other ; but the breaking out of 
the Social war hushed all private quarrels for 
the time. Marius and Sulla both took an 
active part in the war against the common foe. 
But Marius was now advanced in years; and 
he had the deep mortification of finding that hie 
achievements were thrown into the shade o^jhe 
superior energy of his rival. Sulla gained soma 
brilliant victories over the enemy, and took 
Bovianum, the chief town of the Sammies. He 
was elected consul for 88, and received from the 
senate the command of the Mithridatie wav. 
The events which followed— his expulsion from 
Rome by Marius, his return to the city at the 
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head of his legions, and the proscription of 
Marius and his leading adherents— are related 
in the Life of Marius. Sulla remained at 
Borne till the end of the year, and set out 
for Greece at the beginning of 87, in order 
to carry on the war against Mithridates. 
He landed at Dyrrhaohium, and forthwith 
marched against Athens, which had become 
the head-quarters of the Mithridatic cause in 
Greece. After a long and obstinate siege, 
Athens was taken by storm on March 1, 86, and 
was given up to rapine and plunder. Sulla 
then marched against Archelaus, the general of 
Mithridates, whom he defeated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chaeronea in Boeotia; and in the 
following year he again gained a decisive vic- 
tory over the Rome general near Orchomenus. 
But while Sulla was carrying on the war with 
suoh success in Greece, nis enemies had ob- 
tained the upper hand in Italy. The consul 
China, who had been driven out of Borne by his 
colleague Octavius, soon after Sulla’s departure 
from Italy, had entered it again with Marius at 
the dose of the year. Both Cinna and Marius 
were appointed consuls 86, and all the regula- 
tions of Sulla were swept away. Sulla, how- 
ever, would not return to Italy till he had 
brought the war against Mithridates to a con- 
clusion. After driving the generals of Mithri- 
dates out of Greece, Sulla crossed the Helles- 
pont, and early in 84 concluded a peace with 
the king of Pontus. He now turned his arms 
against Fimbria, who had been appointed by 
the Marian party as his successor in the com- 
mand. But the troops of Fimbria deserted 
their general, who put an end to his own life. 
Sulla now prepared to return to Italy. After 
leaving his legate, L. Licinius Murena, in 
command of the province of Asia, with two 
legions, he^ set sail with Ins own^ army to 

in Italy, he did^noF lose* his interest ^n litera- 
ture. He carried with him from Athens to 
Borne the valuable library of Apellicon of Teos, 
which contained most of the works of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus [Apellicon]. He landed at 
Brundusium with 40,000 Boldiers in the spring 
of 88. The Marian party outnumbered him in 
troops, and had every prospect of victory ; but 
Cinna had been murdered the year before, and 
Carbo, the oldest survivor of the Marian 
party, was in Cisalpine Gaul. Two consular 
armies opposed Sulla in S. Italy, but he routed 
one under Norbanus at Capua, and induced the 
troops of the other consul, Scipio, to desert the 
Marian cause and join his standard. In like 
manner by bribes or promises he persuaded 
many of the Italian towns to espouse nis cause. 
In the field his efforts were crowned by equal 
success.* and he was ably supported by several 
of the Boman nobles, who espoused his cause 
in different parts of Italy. Of these one of the 
most distinguished was the young Cn. Pompey, 
who was at the time only twenty-three years of 
age. [Pompeiub, No. 10.1 Sulla wintered in 
Campania, and in the following yeai 


nponia, and in the following year (82) the 
struggle was brought to a close hy the decisive 
victory which he gained over the Samnites and 
Lucanians under Pontius Telesinus before the 
Colline gate of Borne. This victory was fol- 
lowed by the surrender of PraeneBte and the 
death of the younger Marius, who had taken 
refuge in this town. In N. Italy his lieutenants, 
Metellus, C. Pompeius and Croesus, had been 
equally successful, and the surviving leaders of 
tbs opposite party had auitted Italy in despair. 
Sulla was now master of Borne and Italy ; and 


he resolved to take the most ample vengeance 
upon his enemies, and to extirpate the popular 
party. One of his first acts was to draw up a 
list of his enemies who were to be put to death, 
called a Proscrwtio. It was the first instance 
of .the kind in Boman history. All persons in 
this list were outlaws who might be killed by 
anyone with impunity, even by slaves; their 
property was confiscated to the state, and was 
to be sold by public auction; their children 
and grandchildren lost their votes in the 
comitia, and were excluded from all public 
offices. Further, all who killed a proscribed 
person, received two talents as a reward, and 
whoever sheltered such a person was punished 
with death. Terror now reigned, not only at 
Borne, but throughout Italy. FreBh lists of 
the proscribed constantly appeared. No one 
was safe, for Sulla gratified his friends by 
placing in the fatal lists their personal enemies, 
or persons whose property was coveted by his 
adherents. The confiscated property, it is true, 
belonged to the state, and had to be sold by 
public auotion, but the friends and dependents 
of Sulla purchased it at a nominal price, as no 
one dared to bid against them. The number of 
persons who perilled by the proscriptions is 
stated differently, but it appears to have 
amounted to many thousands. The acts of 
severity and injustice then perpetrated con- 
tinued long afterwards to bear fruit in civil 
strife and violence, since bands of discontented 
men were always ready to follow any unprincipled 
agitator. At the commencement of these 
horrors Sulla had been appointed dictator for 
as long a time as he judged to be necessary. 
This was towards the close of 82. Sulla’s chief 
object in being invested with the dictatorship 
was to carry into execution in a legal manner 
the great reforms which he meditated in the 
constitution and in the administration of justice. 
He had no intention of abolishing the republic, 
and consequently he caused consuls to be 
elected for the following year, and was elected 
to the office himself in 80, while he continued 
to hold the dictatorship. At the beginning of 
81, he celebrated a splendid triumph on ac- 
count of his victory over Mithridates. In a 
speech which he delivered to the people at the 
close of the ceremony, he claimed for himself 
the surname of Felix , as he attributed his 
suocess in life to the favour of the gods. The 
general object of Sulla’s reforms was to restore, 
as far as possible, the ancient Boman constitu- 
tion, and to give back to the senate and the 
aristocracy the power which they had lost. He 
enacted that the Senatua auotoritaa should be 
necessary for proposals in the popular assem- 
bly; he limited the effect of the tribune's 
intereeaaio to the right of protecting plebeians, 
so that they could no longer interfere with 
legislation; and he made it illegal for anyone 
who had been a tribune to proceed to any 
other offioe in the state. He restored to the 
senate tho sole right of sitting as judices, which 
had been granted before to the equestrian order, 
and in other ways he strengthened the sena- 
torial power. Thus by increasing the number 
of praetors (eight instead of six), which was 
rendered necessary by his alterations In the 
law-courts, he rendered each great officer less 
powerful and more dependent on the senate ; 
and the same result followed from the increase 
in the number of quaestors, though no doubt 
the larger number (20) was required by the 
extended provincial government. His reforms 
in criminal jurisdiction were the wisest and the 
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only enduring part of his constitution. He so 
largely extended as practically to reconstitute 
the system of permanent courts for the trial of 
particular offences (quaestiones perpetuae). in 
which courts the praetors presided, or, if tneir 
number was insufficient, a judex quaestionia. 
In order to strengthen his power, Sulla estab- 
lished military colonies throughout Italy. The 
inhabitants of the Italian towns which had 
fought against Sulla were deprived of the full 
Boman franchise, and were only allowed to 
retain the cammercium ; their land waB confis- 
cated and given to the soldiers who had.fought 
under him. Twenty-three legions, or, accord- 
ing to another statement, forty-seven legions 
received grants of land in various parts of 
Italy. A great number of these colonies wob 
settled in Etruria, the population of which was 
thus almost entirely changed. These colonies 
had the strongest interest in upholding the 
institutions of Sulla, since any attempt to 
invalidate the latter would have endangered 
their newly acquired possessions. Sulla like- 
wise created at Home a kind of body-guard for 
his protection by giving the citizenship to a 
great number of slaves who had belonged to 
persons proscribed by him. The slaves thus 
rewarded are said to have been as many as 
10,000, and were called Comelii after him as 
their patron. After holding the dictatorship 
till the beginning of 79, Sulla resigned this 
office, to the surprise of all classes. He retired 
to his estate at Puteoli, and there, surrounded 
by the beauties of nature and art, lie passed the 
remainder of his life in those literary and 
sensual enjoyments in which he hod always 
taken so much pleasure. He died in 78 in the 
sixtieth year of his age. He was honoured with 
a public funeral, and a monument was erected 
to him in the Campus Martins the inscription 
on which had been composed by himself. It 
stated that none of his friends ever did him a 
kindness, and none of liiH enemies a wrong, 
without being fully repaid. — Sulla was married 
• five times: (1) to Ilia or .Tulia, who bore him a 
daughter, married to Q. Pompeius Rufus, the 
son of Sulla’s colleague in the consulship in 88 ; 
(2) to Aelia; (3) to Coelia; (4) to Caecilia 
Metella, who bore him a son, who died before 
Sulla, and likewise twins, a son and a daughter ; 
(5) Valeria, who bore him a daughter after his 
death. (For the Life of Sulla see Plutarch’s 
Sulla and the references in Indices to Cicero and 
Sallust.) Sulla wrote a history of his own life 
and times, called Commentarii Berum Geata- 
rum or ‘TwojuWjjuara (Pint. Sull. 37, Lucull. 1 ; 
Suet. Gramm. 12; Cic. Div. i. 172). It was 
dedicated to L. Lucullus, and extended to 
twenty-two books, the last of which was 
finished by Sulla a few days before his death. 
The Greek Anthology contains a short epigram 
on Aphrodite which is ascribed to him (App. 
B. O. i. 97).— 6. Faustus, son of the dictator by 
his fourth wife, Caecilia Metella, and a twin 
brother of Fausta, was born not long before 88, 
the year in which his father obtained his first 
consulship. He and his sister received the 
names of Faustus and Fausta respectively on 
aooount of the good fortune of tneir father. 
(Plut. Sull. 22, 84, 87.) At the death of his 
lather in 78, Faustus and his sister were left 
under the guardianship of L. Lucullus. Faustus 
accompanied Pompey into Asia, and was the 
first who mounted the walls of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, in 68 (Jos. Ant. xiv. 4, 4, B. J. i. 
.7, 4). In 60 he exhibited the gladiatorial games 
which his father in his last will had enjoined , 
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\ upon him. In 54 he was quaestor. Xh 88 
he received from the senate the commission 
to rebuild the Curia, whioh had been burnt 
down in the tumults following the murder of 
Clodius. He married Pompey’s daughter, 
and sided with his father-iu-luw in the Civil 
war. He was present at the battle of Pharsalia, 
and subsequently joined the leaders of his 
party in Africa. After the battle of Thapsus in 
46, he attempted to escape into Mauretania, but 
was taken prisoner by P. Sittius, and carried to 
Caesar. Upon his arrival in Caesar’s camp he 
was murdered by the soldiers in a tumult 
Faustus seems only to have resembled his 
father in his extravagance. We know from 
Cioero that he was overwhelmed with debt at 
the breaking out of the Civil war. (Caes. B, C. 
i. 6 : Bell . Aft. 87, 95 ; App. B. O. ii. 100.)— 
6. P., nephew of the dictator, was elected 
consul along with P. Autronius Paetus for the 
year 65, but neither he nor his colleague 
entered upon the office, as they were accused of 
bribery by L. Torquatos the younger, and were 
condemned. It was currently believed that 
Sulla was privy to both of Catiline's conspira- 
cies, and he was accordingly accused of this 
crime by his former accuser, L. Torquatos, and 
by C. Cornelius. He was defended by Horten- 
sius and Cicero, and the speech of the latter on 
his behalf is still extant. He was acquitted; 
but, independent of the testimony of Sallust 
(Cat. 17), liis guilt may almost be inferred from 
the embarrassment of his advocate. In the 
Civil war Sulla espoused Caesar’s cause. He 
served under him as legate in Greece, and 
commanded along with Caesar himself the 
right wing at the battle of Pharsalia (48). He 
died in 45. (Cic. pro Sulla , ad Fam. ix. 10, x. 
17, ad Att. xi. 21, 22 ; Caes. B. C. iii. 61, 89 ; 
App. B. O. ii. 76.)— 7. Serv., brother of No. 0, 
took port in both of Catiline’s conspiracies. 
His guilt was so evident that no one was 
willing to defend him ; but we do not read that 
he was put to death along with the other con- 
spirators. (Sail. Cat. 17, 47; Cic. pro Sull. 2.) 

Sulmo (Sulmonensis ; Sulmona ), a town of the 
Paeligni, seven miles 8. of Corfinium (Caes. B. 
C. i. 18), and ninety miles from Rome (Ov. Triat. 
iv. 10, 4), on the road to Capua. It stood in the 
upland valley of the Qizio , where some smaller 
streams join that river. The district of the 
Paeligni was very cold in winter (Hor. Od. iii. 
19, 8) : hence we find the town called by the 
poets gelidua Sulmo. It is celebrated as the 
birthplace of Ovid (Ov. Faat. iv. 81, Am. ii. 16 ; 
Sil. It. viii. 511). it was destroyed by Sulla 
(Flor. Iii. 21) but was afterwards restored, and 
is mentioned as a Roman colony. 

Sulpicia, a Roman poetess who flourished 
towards the close of the first century aj>., cele- 
brated for sundry amatory effusions, addressed 
to her husband Calenus. Their general character 
may be gathered from the expressions of Mar- 
tial and Sidonius Apollinaris, by whom they are 
noticed (Mart. x. 85, 88; Sidon. ix. 262). 
There is extant a satirical poem, in seventy 
hexameters, on the edict of Domitian, by 
which philosophers were banished from Rome 
and from Italy, which is written in the character 
of Sulpicia, but is evidently the work of a later 
period brought out under her name* It is 
generally appended to the editions of Juvenal 
and PersiuB, and is included in Wemsdorfs 
PoUt. Lot. Min. 

Sulplola Gens, was one of the most ancient 
Roman gentes, and produced a succession of 
distinguished men. from the foundation of the 
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MM&lk to the impwbl period. The ehirf 
fymilifl fl of tlw Sulpioii during ihe repu blic a n 
period bom ihe nemee of Camerintjs, Galba, 
Gallus, Bufus (given below), Savehrio, 

Sulpldut Apolliniris, a teacher of A. 
Gellius, was a grammarian (GelL iv. 17). He 
wrote epistles on learned subjects and the 
metrical Arguments to the plays of Terenoe and 
to the Aenetd, and it is possible that the Argu- 
ments to the plays of Plautus may also be by 
his His Arguments to the twelve books 

of the Aeneid (six lines to each book) are 
printed in Wemsdorf's Poet. Lat . Min . 

Bulplcfas Bufus. 1. P., one of the most dis- 
tinguished orators of his time, was born b.c. 
184. He entered public life as a supporter of 
the aristocratical party, and acquired great 
influence in the state by his splendid talents, 
while he was still young. In 98 he was quaes- 
tor, and in 89 he served aB legate of the oonsul 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo in the Marsic war. In 
88, he was elected to the tribunate, but he 
deserted the aristocratical party, and joined 
Marius. The causes of thiB sudden change are 
not expressly stated, but we are told that he 
was overwhelmed with debt, and there can be 
little doubt that he was bought by Marius. 
Sulpicius brought forward a law in favour of 
Marius and his party, of which an account is 
given under Marius. When Sulla marched 
upon Borne at the head of his army, Marius and 
Sulpicius took to flight. Marius succeeded in 
making his escape to Africa, but Sulpioius was 
discovered in a villa, and put to death. (App. 
B. C. i. 68, 60 ; Pint. Sull. 10 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 18 ; 
Cic. de Or \ iii. 8, Brut. 68, 208.)— 2. P., prob- 
ably son or grandson of the last, was one of 
Caesar’s legates in Gaul and in the Civil war. 
He was praetor in 48. Cicero addresses him in 
45 as imperator. It appears that he was at 
that time in Ulyricum, along with Vatinius. 
(Coes. B. Q. iv. 22, B. C. i. 74, iii. 101 ; Cic. ad 
Fam. xiii. 77.) — 3. Ser,, with the surname 
Lemonift, indicating the tribe to which he be- 
longed, was a contemporary and friend of 
Cicero, and of about the Bame age (Cic. Brut. 
40, 150). He first devoted himself to oratory, 
and he studied this art with Cicero in his youth. 
He afterwards studied law, and he became one 
of the best jurists as well aB most eloquent 
orators of his age. He was quaestor of the dis- 
trict of Ostia, in 74 ; curule aedile 69 ; praetor 
65 ; and consul 51 with M. Claudius Marcellus. 
He appears to have espoused Caesar's side in 
the Civil war, and was appointed, about 46, by 
Caesar proconsul of Achaia (Cio. ad Fam. iv. 
8). He died ini 48 in the comp of M. Antony, 
having been sent by the senate on a mission to 
Antony, who was besieging Dec. Brutus in 
Mutina. Sulpicius wrote a great number of 
legal works. He is often cited by the jurists 
whose writings are excerpted in the Digest; 
but there is no excerpt directly from him. He 
had numerous pupilB, the most distinguished 
of whom were A. Ofllius and Alfenus Varus. 
There are extant in the collection of Cicero's 
Epistles two letters from Sulpicius to Cicero, 
one of which (iv. 5) is the well-known letter of 
consolation on the death of Tullia, the daughter 
of the orator; the other (iv. 12) gives an 
admirable account of the death of Marcellus. 
The same book contains several letters from 
Cicero to Sulpicius. He is also said to have 
written some erotio poetry (Plin. Ep. v. 8, 5 ; 
Ov. Tritt. ii. 441).— Sulpioius lefts son, Serous, j 
who is frequently mentioned in Cicero's corre- 


Summinus, an ancient Roman or Sabins 
divinity, who may be regarded aa the Jupiter 
of the night; for as Jupiter was the god ef 
heaven in the bright day, so Summanus was 
the god of the nocturnal heaven, and hurled 
his thunderbolts during the night (Vano, 
L. L. v. 74). Summanus had a temple at 
Rome near the Circus Maximus (Ov. Fait, vi. 
725 ; Liv. xxxii. 29 ; Plin. xxix. 57), and there 
was a representation of him in the pediment Of 
the Capitoline temple (Cic. Div. i. 10 ; Liv. Ep. 
14). 

SfinKum (Xofoioy : Zowicts : C. Colonni ), a 
promontory forming the S. extremity of Attica, 
with a town of the same name upon it (Od. 
iii. 278 ; Soph. Aj. 1285 ; Paus. i. 1, 1). The 
promontory falls on three sides perpendicularly 
200 feet to the sea, and on it, at the highest 
part of the promontory, was a splendid temple 
of Athene, fully 800 feet above the sea, eleven 
columns of which are still extant, and have 
given the modern name to the cape. It was 
fortified by the Athenians in the Peloponnesian 
war (Thuc. viii. 4), and remains of the ancient 
walls, with the temple of Athene, are still 
extant. There is also a marble platform or 
terrace, which some take to be part of a pro- 
pylaeum, others to be the base of the altar of 
Poseidon (cf. Aristoph. Av. 809, Ea. 557). 

Bunouensis Locus (L. Sabanjah ), a lake in 
Bithynia, between the Ascania Palus and the 
river Sangarius, near Nioomedia (Amm. Marc, 
xx vi. 8). 

Bflperbus, TarquinXus. [Tarquinius.] 

Bora, Lenttuus. [Lentulus, No. 9.] 

Sfira, L. Lioislus, an intimate friend of 
Trajan, and three times consul, in A.D. 98, 102 
and 107. On the death of Sura, Trajan 
honoured him with a public funeral, and erected 
baths to perpetuate his memory. Two of 
Pliny’s letters are addressed to him. (Dio Cass, 
lxviii. 9, 15 ; Plin. Ep. iv. 80, vii. 27.) 

Sflra (JSovpa: Sune), a town of Syria, in the 
district Chalybonitis, on the Euphrates, a little 
W. of Thapsacus (Ptol. v. 15, 25.)— 2. (Sour) 
branch of the Mosella, above Trfeves (Anson. 
Moaell. 864). 

Burani or Suami (hovpayoCj, a people of 
Sarm&tia Asiatica, near the Portae Caucasiae 
and the river Rha. Their country contained 
many gold mines. (Ptol. v. 9, 20 ; Plin. vi. 80.) 

Surenas, the general of the Parthians who 
defeated .Crassus in b.c. 54. [Crassus.] 

SfLrlus CXotpios), a tributary of the Phasis in 
Colchis, the water of which had the power of 
forming petrifactions (Plin. ii. 226, vi. 18.) At 
its confluence with the Phasis stood a town 
named Surlum (Xotyiov). The plain through 
which it flows is still called Buram. 

BurrentSni Colles. [Surrentum.] 

Surrentum (Surrentinus : Sorrento), on 
ancient town of Campania, opposite Capreae, 
and situated about seven miles from the pro- 
montory (From. Minervae) separating the 
Sinus Paestanus from the Sinus Puteolanus. 
It was subsequently a Roman colony. The 
temple of the Sirens which was supposed (prob- 
ably erroneously) to have given the name to the 
town, stood near it ; and on the hills (Surren* 
tim Collet) in its neighbourhood w as produced 
one of the best wines in Italy, which woe 
strongly recommended to convalescents, on 
account of its thinness and wholesomeness. 
(Strab. p. 247 ; Plin. iii. 62.) Statius describes 
the villa which his friend Polling Felix hod 
there (Silv. ii. 2), of which considerable re- 
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SftM, gen. -*Wtt(rA 2owr«: 0. T. Shushan : 
riefoiot, Suaifinus: Sue, Bu.), the winter resi- 
dense of the Persian kings, stood in the district 
Cisaia of the province Susiana, on the B. bank 
of the river Choaspes or Eulaeus (the modem 
Kerkhah ), and between that river and the 
Pasitigris. Some, with less probability, believe 
that the Enlaens is the river to the £. of Susa 
and is the Pasitigris or a branch of it. The posi- 
tion of the city at any rate on the £. of the 
modem Kerkhah is placed beyond doubt by 
the remains which have been discovered. Its 
name was said to be derived from a word signi- 
fying lily, because that flower abounded in the 
neighbouring plain (Athen. p. 518; Steph. 
By*. *.e.). Susa was of a quadrangular form, 
fifteen miles in circuit; and without fortifica- 
tions; but it had a strongly fortified citadel, 
containing the palace and treasury of the Per- 
sian kings (Strab. p. 728; Air. An. vii. 7; 
Diod. six. 18 ; Plin. vi. 188 ; of. Hdt. i. 188 ; 
Aesoh. Pen. 685). The Greek name of this 
oitadel, Memnonioe or Memnonium (Hdt. v. 
54), is perhaps a corruption of a native name, 
whence may have arisen the idea of connecting 
the place with the myth of Memnon [see 
p. 546, b] and asserting that Tithonus founded 
the city. It is oIbo possible that the citadel 
may have been built for Cyrus by some Mem- 
non (Cassiod. vii. 15). The climate of Susa 
was very hot, and hence the choice of it for the 
winter palaoe. It waB here that Alexander and 
his generals celebrated their nuptials with the 
Persian princesses, b.c. 825 (Curt. vii. 4, 5). 
The reins of the huge palaces of Darius and 
Xerxes, which were first excavated in 1852, pre- 
serve the ancient name. 

8tLs&rl5n (^ovtrapiuv), to whom the origin of 
the Attic Comedy is ascribed, was a native of 
Megara, whence he removed into Attica, to the 
village of Icoria, a place celebrated as a seat of 
the worship of Dionysus (Plut. Sol. 10; 
0. I. A. ii. p. 801 ; cf. Arist. PoSt. 8, 6 ; Athen. 
p. 40, b). This account agrees with the claim 
•which the Megarians asserted to the invention 
cf Comedy, and which was generally admitted. 
Before the time of Susarion there was, no doubt, 
practised, at loaria and the other Attic villages, 
that extempore jesting and buffoonery which 
formed a marked feature of the festivals of 
Dionysus ; but Susarion was the first who bo 
regulated this species of amusement, by deve- 
loping the dialogue of the comic chorus and a 
single actor intoa kind of short farce, as to lay the 
foundation of Comedy, properly so called. The 
Megario Comedy appears to have flourished, 
in its full development, soon after b.c. 600; 
and it was introduced by Susarion into Attica 
between 680-564. [See Viet of Ant art. 

COMOEDIA.] 

Suil&na, -6, or Stills (4 loveia Wj, fj "Xovcrls : 
nearly corresponding to Khuzistan ), one of the 
chief provinces of the ancient Persian empire, 
lay between Babylonia and Persia, and between 
M. Parachoatras and the head of the Persian 
Gulf. It was an alluvial plain formed by the 
rivers Choaspea (Kerkhah) and Pasitigris 
(Korun), On the Persian Gulf its coast ex- 
tended from the junction of the Euphrates 
with the Tigris, to about the mouth of the river 
Oxoatis (Tab). (Strab. p. 728; Ptol. vi. 8, 1.) 
It was divided from Persis on the SE. and E. 
by a mountainous tract (Montes Uxii), inhabited 
by independent tribes, who made even the 
kings of Persia pay them for a safe passage. 
The chief pass through these mountains was 
catted Sondes or Pertides Portae (XewrVks 
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W&oi, of w foot 0 1 neseftcr , Soviricftcs xirpa i : 
Polyaen. iv. 8, 97). On the N. it was separated 
from Great Media by the range of Mt. Grantee 
(Eboend), which contained the sources of the 
Cop: rates, and of one branch of the Choaspes. 
On the W. it was divided from Assyria by the 
range of Mt. Zagros, in which were the sources 
of some affluents of the Choaspes, and by an 
imaginary line drawn S. from the end of that 
range to the Tigris ; and from Babylonia by the 
Tigris itself. The country was mountainous 
and cool in the N., and low and very hot in the 
S. ; and the coast along the Persian Gulf was 
marshy. The mountains were inhabited by 
various wild and independent tribes ; and the 
plains by a quiet agricultural people, of the 
Semitio race, called Susii or Susiani. 

Sutrlum (Sutrlnus : Sutri ), an ancient town 
of Etruria, on the E. side of the Saltus Cirainius, 
and on the road from Vulsinii to Borne, from 
which it was distant thirty-two miles. It was 
taken by the Romans at an early period ; and 
in b.c. 888, or seven years after the capture of 
Rome by the Gauls, it was made a Roman 
colony. (Liv. vi. 8 ; Diod. xiv. 117 ; Veil. Pat. 
i. 14.) It was celebrated for its fidelity to 
Rome, and was in consequence besieged several 
times by the Etruscans (Liv. ix. 82, x. 14). On 
one occasion it was obliged to surrender to the 
Etruscans, but was retaken by Camillus in the 
same day, whence arose the proverb ire 8u- 
trium (Liv. vi. 8; Plant Casin. iii. 1, 10). 
There are still remains of the walls and tombs 
of the ancient town, and of an amphitheatre of 
Roman work. 

Sy&grui {Zvayos faepa: Baa Fartak ), a pro- 
montory on the SE. of Arabia, near Moscha 
(Ptol. vi. 7, 11). Its importance lay in its being 
the point where land was quitted on the voyage 
to India (Peripl. 80 ; Plin. vi. 100). 

Bobtail (Xvflapts). 1. (Coscile or Sibari ), a 
river in Lucania, flowing by the city of the same 
name, and falling into the Crathis. It was said 
to have derived its name from the fountain 
Sybaris, near Bura, in Achaia. (Strab. p. 886.) 
--2. (2t//8 apirrjs, Sybarita), a celebrated Greek 



town in Lucania, was situated between the 
rivers Sybaris and Crathis at a short distance 
from the Tarentine gulf, and near the confines 
of Bruttium (Strab. p. 268 ; Diod. xii. 9; Scymn. 
p. 860). It was founded b.c. 720 by Achaeans and 
Troezenians, and soon attained an extraordinary 
degree of prosperity and wealth. a It carried on 
an extensive commerce with Asia Minor and 
other countries on the Mediterranean, and its 
inhab itants became so notorious for their love 
of luxury and pleasure, that their name was 
employed to indicate any voluptuary. (Athen. 
pp. 618-521 ; Hdt. vi. 127; Suxd. i.v.) At the 
time of their highest prosperity their city was 
fifty stadia, or nearly sax miles, In rirenun* 
fezence, and they exercised dom in i on over 
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twenty-five towns, so that we are told they were 
able to bring into the field 800,000 men, a num- 
ber, however, which is obviously incredible 
(Strab. l.o.). But their prosperity was of short 
duration. The Achaeans having expelled the 
Troezenion part of the population, the. latter 
took refuge at the neighbouring city ef Croton, 
the inhabitants of which espoused their cause. 
In the war which ensued between the two 
states, the Sybarites were completely conquered 
by the Crotoniates, who followed up their vic- 
tor by the capture of Sybaris, which they de- 
stroyed by turning the waters of the river 
Crathis against the town, b.c. 510 (Diod. xii. 9 ; 
Hdt. v. 44 ; Athen. p. 521 ; Scymn. pp. 837-860 ; 
Strab. l.e.). The greater number of the sur- 
viving Sybarites took refuge in other Greek 
cities in Italy ; but a few remained near their 
ancient town, and their descendants formed part 
of the population of Thurii, which was founded 
in 448 near Sybaris. [Thitmi.] 

Sybfita (to 2v0ora : 2v0 6rtos\ Syvota ), a 
number of small islands off the coast of Epirus, 
and opposite the promontory Leucimne in 
Coroyra, with a harbour of the same name on 
the main land. It was here that a naval battle 
was fought between the Coroyraeans and Corin- 
thians, b.o. 482, just before the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war. (Thuc. i. 47-54, iii. 
76 ; Strab. p. 824.) 

Byohaeus or Siohaeus, also called Aoerbas. 
[Acerbab.] 

SfSni (JSirfjvy: 2,vr)vlrrjs and ^mjyfrnjs, Sy- 
enites : Assouan , Ru.j, a city of Upper Egypt, 
on the E. bank of the Nile, just below the First 
Cataract. It was the S. frontier city of Egypt 
towards Aethiopia, and under the Romans it 
was kept by a garrison of three cohorts. From 
its neighbourhood was obtained the fine red 
granite called Syenites lapis. It was also an 
important point in the astronomy and geo- 
graphy of the ancients, as it lay just under the 
tropic of Cancer, and was therefore chosen as 
the place through which they drew their chief 
parallel of latitude. The sun was vertical to 
Syene at the time of the Bummer solstice, and 
a well was shown in which the reflection of the 
sun was then Been at noon ; or, as the rheto- 
rician Aristides expresses it, the disc of the sun 
covered the well as a vessel is covered by its 
lid. (Hdt. ii. 80; Strab. pp. 188, 817, 797; 
Plin. xxxvi. 18 ; Ptol. v. 5, 15, via. 15, 15.) 

Byenntisis (^vivvctris), a common name of 
the kings of Cilicia. Of these the most impor- 
tant are : — 1. A king of Cilicia who joined with 
Labynetus in mediating between Cyaxares and 
Alyattes, the kings respectively of Media and 
Lydia, probably in b.c. 610 (Hdt. i. 74). — 2. Con- 
temporary with Darius Hystaspis, to whom he 
was tributary. His daughter was married to 
Pixodarus (Hdt. iii. 90, v. 118). — 3. Contem- 
porary with Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), ruled 
over Cilioia, when the younger Cyrus marched 
through his country in his expedition against 
his brother Artaxerxes (Xen. An. i. 2, 21-27, 
vii. 8, 25, Hell . iii. 1 ; Diod. xiv. 20). 

Bygambri. [Sugambkl] 

8ylla. [Sulla.] 

Bylllum (%t\ki ov : prob. Ru. near Bolkassku t 
N. of Lege(akhoi) t a strongly fortified town of 
Ffimphylia, on a mountain, forty stadia (four 
geographical miles) from the coast, between 
Side and Aspendus (Strab. p. 667 ; Arr. An. i. 
25). 

Bylvinus. [Selvanus.] 

ByMus. [Silvxus.] 

Bymaethus (2tpai$os : Simeto t or Qiarretta), 


a river on the'E. coast of Sicily, which rises hi 
the chain of M. Nebrodes, and first flowing S. 
skirts the base of Aetna ; then turning E,, flows 
into the sea eight miles S. of Catania. In the 
lower part of its course it formed the boundary 
between Leontini and Catana. (Thuc. vi. 65; 
Strab. p. 272 ; Verg .Aen. ix. 584.} 

Syme (iu/ur; : Sopaios, Supevs : Symi ), a small 
island off the SW. coast of Caria, lay in the 
mouth of the Sinus Doridis to the W. of the 
promontory of Cynossema. (Hdt. i. 174 ; Thuc. 
viii. 41 ; Strab. p. 656 ; Athen. p. 296.) It was 
one of the early Dorian states, that existed in 
the SW. of Asia Minor before the time of 
Homer, and Nireus is said to have sailed from 
it (II. ii. 671). Its connexion both with Cnidus 
and with Rhodes, between which it lay, is indi- 
cated by the tradition that it was peopled by 
a colony from Cnidus led by Cthomus, the son 
of Poseidon and of Syme, the daughter of 
Ialysus. Some time after the Trojan war, the 
Carians are said to have obtained possession of 
the island, but to have deserted it again in 
consequence of a severe drought. Its final 
settlement by the DorionB is ascribed to the 
time of their great migration (Diod. v. 88). The 
island was reckoned at thirty-five miles in 
circuit. It had eight harbours and a town, 
which was also called Syme. 

Symm&chus, Q.AurSuus. 1. A distinguished 
scholar, statesman, and orator in the latter half 
of the fourth century of the Christian era. By 
his example and authority, he inspired for a 
time new life and vigour into the literature of 
his country. He was educated in Gaul, and 
having discharged the functions of quaestor 
and praetor, he was afterwards appointed (a.d. 
865) Corrector of Lucania and the Bruttii, and 
in 878 he was prooonsul of Africa. His zeal for 
the ancient religion of Rome checked for a 
while the prosperous current of his fortunes, 
and involved him in danger and disgrace. 
Having been chosen by the senate to remon- 
strate with Gratian on the removal of the altar 
of Victory (882) from their council hall, and on* 
the curtailment of the sums annually allowed 
for the maintenance of the Vestal Virgins, and 
for the public celebration of sacred rites, he 
was ordered by the indignant emperor to quit 
his presence, and to withdraw himself to a dis- 
tance of 100 miles from Rome. Nothing daunted 
by this repulse, when he was appointed prefect 
of the city (884) after the death of his perse- 
cutor, he addressed a letter to Valentinianus, 
again urging the restoration of the pagan deities 
to their former honours. This application was 
resisted by St. Ambrose, and was again un- 
successful. Symmachus afterwards espoused 
the cause of the usurper Maximus (887); but 
he was pardoned by Theodosius and raised to 
the consulship in 891. His personal character 
seems to have been unimpeachable, as he per- 
formed the duties of the high offices which he 
filled in succession with a degree of mildness, 
firmness and integrity seldom found among 
statesmen in that corrupt age. The extant 
works of Symmachus are: (1) Epistolarum 
Libri X , published after his death by his son 
The last book contains his official come* 


spondence, and is chiefly composed of the letters 
presented by him when praefect of the city to 
the emperors under whom he served. The re- 
addressed to a wide circle of relations,1S«S idi, 
and acquaintances. (2) Novem Orationum 
Fragmenta , published for the first time by 
Mai from a palimpsest in the Ambrosian Library, 
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Mediolan. 1816.— The best edition ol the ex- 
tent writings of Symmachus is by Seeok, Berl. 
1888.-2. Father-in-law of Boethius, and pat 
to death at the same time [Theodobicus]. 

SynSsIni Svyicrtos), was a native of Cyrcne, 
and devoted himself to the study of Greek lite- 
ratnre, first in his own city, and afterwards at 
Alexandria, where he was a pupil of Hypatia. 
He became celebrated for his skill in eloquence 
and poetry, as well as in philosophy, in which 
he belonged to the Neo-Platonic school. About 
a.d. 897, he was sent by his fellow-citizens of 
Cyrene on an embassy to Constantinople, to 
present the emperor Arcadius with a crown of 
{(old : on which occasion lie delivered an ora- 
tion on the government of a kingdom (w«pi 
fkt<ri\*las), which is still extant. Soon after 
this he embraced Christianity, and in 410 was 
ordained bishop of Ptolemais, the chief city of 
the Libyan Pentapolis. He presided over his 
diocese with energy and success for about 
twenty years, and died about 480. Of his ex- 
tant writings, besides the above-mentioned ora- 
tion, the most notable are the Dion, in which 
he relates how he became a philosopher ; the 
Aegyptius , which describes the evils of the 
time under the guise of on Egyptian myth, and 
the $aA .dtcpas iyjc&fjuov (Praise of Baldness), an 
exercise of wit in reply to the iyK&fuov 

of Chrysostom. — Edition of his works by Morel, 
Paris, 1688-1640. 

8ynn&da, also Synnas (rh 2<Wa 8a : 'S.vwoJltts, 
Synnadensis : Tachifut Gossdbd ), a city in the N. 
of Phrygia Salutaris, at first inconsiderable, but 
afterwards a place of muoh importance, and, 
from the time .of Constantine, the capital of 
Phrygia Salutaris. It stood in a fruitful plain, 
according to Strabo (p. 677), planted with olives, 
but this is Baid to be impossible : it was near 
a mountain from which was quarried the 
celebrated Synnadic marble, which was of a 
beautiful white, with red veins and Bpots (2vv- 
vdBucbs \l6os, Synnadicus lapis, called also 
Docimiticus. from a still nearer place, Docimia). 

• S^phaz (260a£), king of the Massaesylians, 
the westernmost tribe of the Numidians. His 
history is related in the Life of his contempo- 
rary and rival, Masinissa. Syphax was taken 

S ner by Masinissa, b.c. 208, and was sent by 
o, under the charge of Laelius, to Borne. 
„ bius states that he was one of the captives 
who adorned the triumph of Scipio, and that he 
died in confinement shortly after. Livy, on the 
contrary, asserts that he was saved from that 
ignominy by a timely death at Tibur, whither he 
had been transferred from Alba. (Pol. xvi. 28 ; 
Liv. xxx. 18, 16.) 

Syr&eo. [Sybacusab.] 

Syr&Ofiiae {2vpditov<reu : 2vpcuc6<rios, Syra- 
cusfinus ; Siracusa in Italian, Syracuse in 
English), the wealthiest and most populous 
town in Sicily, was situated on the S. part of 
the E. coast, 400 stadia N. of the promontory 
Plemmyrium, and ten stadia NE. of the mouth 
of the river AnapuB, near the lake or marsh 
called Syraco (2vpatct&), from which it derived 
its name. It was founded b.c. 784, one year 
after the foundation of Naxos, by a colony of 
Corinthians and other Dorians, led by Archios 
the Corinthian. — Syracuse was situated on a 
table-land forming the prolongation of a ridge 
which branches off from the still more elevated 
table-land of the interior, and projects quite 
down to the sea, between the bay known as the 
Great Harbour of Syracuse ana the more ex- 
tensive bay which stretches on the N. as far as 
the of Zhapsus or Magmsi, The 
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broad end of the kind of promontory thus 
formed, which abuts upon the sea fora distance 
of about 2& miles, may be considered as the 
base of a triangular plateau which extends for 
above four miles into the interior, having its 
apex formed by the point now called Mongi- 
bellisi , which was occupied by the ancient fort 
of Euryelui. This communicates, as already 
stated, by a narrow ridge with the table-land of 
the intenor, but is still a marked point of sepa- 
ration, and was the highest point of the ancient 
city, from whence the table-land slopes very 
gradually to the sea. Though of small eleva- 
tion, this plateau, called Epipolae, is bounded 
on all sides by precipitous banks or cliffs, vary- 
ing in height, but only accessible at a few points. 
It is divided into two portions by a slight valley 
or depression running across it from N. to S., 
about a mile from the sea. — The SE. angle of 
the plateau is separated from the Great Har- 
bour by a small tract of low and level ground, 
opposite to which lies the island of Ortygia, a 
low islet, extending across the mouth of the 
Great Harbour, ana originally divided by only 
a narrow strait from the mainland, whilst its 
southern extremity was separated from the 
nearest point of the headland of Plemmyrium 
by an interval of about 1200 yards, forming the 
entrance into the Great Harbour. This last 
was a spacious bay, of above five miles in cir- 
cumference, thus greatly exceeding the dimen- 
sions of what the anoients usually understood 
by a port, but forming a very nearly land-locked 
basin of a somewhat oval form, which afforded 
a secure shelter to shipping in all weather, and 
is even at the present day one of the finest 
harbours in Sicily. But between the island of 
Ortygia and the mainland to the N. of it was a 
deep bight or inlet, forming. what is called the 
Lesser Port or Portus Lacceius, which, though 
very inferior to the other, was still equal to the 
ordinary requirements of ancient commerce. — 
S. of the Great Harbour again rose the penin- 
sular promontory of Plemmyrium, forming a 
table-land bounded, like that on the N. of the 
bay, by precipitous escarpments and cliffs, 
though of no great elevation. This table-land 
was prolonged by another plateau at a some- 
what lower level, bounding the southern side 
of the Great Harbour, and extending from 
thence towards the interior. On its NE. angle 
and opposite to the heights of Epipolae, stood 
the Olymuieum, overlooking the low marshy 
tract which intervenes between the two table- 
lands, and through which the river Anapus 
finds its way to the sea. The beautiful stream 
of the Cy&ne rises in a source about 1& mile to 
the N. of the Olympieum, and joins its waters 
with those of the Anapus almost immediately 
below the temple.— The town was originally 
confined to the island Ortygia (Time. vi. 2; 
Strab. p. 269 ; Scymn. pp. 279-282), but it after- 
wards spread over the neighbouring mainland, 
and at the time of its greatest extension under 
the elder Dionysius it consisted of four distinct 
quarters, each surrounded by separate walls. 
(Cic. Verr. iv. 62 ; Diod. xxvi. 19 ; Auson. Clar. 
XJrb, 11.) When Strabo calls it ictvrdiro\is t he 
perhaps reckoned in Epipolae. These four 
quarters of the city were : 1. Ortygia (*Q 'prvy(a), 
frequently called simply the Island (Naeus or 
Ntjctoj), on island of an oblong shape, about 
a mile long and somewhat less than half a 
mile broad, lying between the Great Harbour 
on the W. and the Little Harbour on the E. 
It was, as has been already remarked, the por- 
tion of the city first built, and it afterwards 
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fanned the strongest pert of (he dty,and was 
utilised by Dionysius as his fortress, within it 
he built an interior citadel, and the whole was 
surrounded by double walls, which Timoleon 
caused to be destroyed. It was specially sacred 
to Artemis (Diod. v. 8 ; Find. Nem. i. 8), [see 
pp. 187, b, 485, b], and in it was the fountain of 
Arethusa. It was originally separated from the 
mainland by a narrow channel, which was sub- 
sequently filled up by a causeway (Thuc. vi. 8) ; 
but it was severed from the mainland, probably 
by the elder Dionysius, and afterwards con- 
nected with it by means of a bridge.— & Achra- 
dlna (*Axp«5fwj), or ‘ the Outer City/ consisted 
probably of the level plain between the Great 
Barbour and the foot of Epipolae, bordered 
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bility from the language of Diodorus ana Livy 
[e.g. Diod. xi. 78, 76 ; Liv, xxv. 80) that Achra- 
aina was, as has been said, the flat ground 
below Epipolae. But it should be mentioned 
that many writers believe it to have included 
the E. p art of the plateau of Epipolae ; and the 
question cannot be Baid to be decided either 
way. Achradina communicated with the Island 
by a fortified entrance called Pentapyla, at the 
end of the isthmus or causeway. At the time 
of the siege of Syracuse by the Athenians in the 
Peloponnesian war (415), the city consisted only 
of the two parts already mentioned, Ortygia 
forming the inner and Aohradina the outer 
city. — 8. Tyche {T6xv)> named after the temple 
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on the W. by the marshes of Lysimeleia. When 
the city, in the time of Gelo, spread beyond its 
original limits in Ortygia, the level plain was 
occupied, and became what Thucydides calls 
the * Outer City.' The Agora was in the part 
nearest the Island, and was surrounded with 
porticoes by Dionysins the elder (Diod. xiv. 7 ; 
Cie. Verr. iv. 68, 119). Adjoining it was the 
temple of Jupiter (Diod. xvi. 88) and probably 
the jPrytaneum (Cic. Verr. iv. 57, 126). The 
name Achradina does not seem to have been 
used before the end of the fifth oentury b.c., 
and even the later writers Plutarch and Diodo- 
rus use the name d f£« w6kis in speaking of 
events of the Athenian siege. But in speaking 
of later history Diodorus, Livy, and Cioero con- 


of Tyche or Fortune, was situated W. of Achra- 
dina, in the direction of the port called Trogilus. 
At the time of the Athenian siege of Syracuse 
it was only an unfortified suburb, which is 
mentioned by Diodorus (xi 6$) as existing in 
466 ; but it probably had very few houses until 
Dionysius fortified the N. part of the pla- 
teau, after whioh time it became the most 
populous part of the city. In this quarter stood 
the gymnasium.— 4. JTeap61is (N 4a w6?as) t 
nearly SW. of Aohradina. At the time of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse, a suburb called 
Temenitif, from having within it the statue and 
consecrated ground of Apollo Temenites, stood 
on the high ground above the site in which the 
theatre was afterwards bpitt. This suburb wai 
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temporarily fortified at the time of the siege destruction of the greet AthanUn a rmament in 
(Thao. vi. 75). Not many years afterwards the 418. The democracy continued to exis t in 
city was permanently extended to this district, Syracuse till 406, when the elder Dionysius 
occupying both the high ground of Temenitis made himself tyrant of the city. After a long 
and the lower slopes to the S. ; and the whole and prosperous reign he was succeeded in 867 
was called the ‘New City* (NeapoliB). Nea- by his son, the younger Dionysius, who was 
polis contained the chief theatre of Syracuse, finally expelled by Timoleon in 848. A re- 
which was the largest in all Sicily, and many publican form of government was again estab- 
temples, and an amphitheatre of the Homan lished ; but it did not lost long, and in 817 
period of which some remains exist (of. Toe. Syracuse fell under the sway of AgathooleB. 
Ann. xiii. 49).— <5. Epipftlae (of ’Eiriiro\aO, a This tyrant died in 280 ; and the city being dis- 
spaoe of ground rising above the three quarters traded by faotions, the Syracusans voluntarily 
of Achradina, Tyohe, and Neapolis, which gra- conferred the supreme power upon Hiero II., 
dually diminished in breadth as it rose higher, with the title of King, in 270. Hiero cultivated 
until it ended in a small conical mound. This friendly relations with the Romans ; but on Ids 
rising ground was surrounded with strong walls death in 216, at the advanced age of ninety-two, 
by the elder Dionysius, and was thuB included his grandson, Hieronymus, who succeeded him, 
in Syracuse, which now became one of the most espoused the side of the Carthaginians. A Eo- 
strongly fortified cities of the ancient world, man army under Marcellas was sent against 
The highest point of Epipolae was called Syracuse, and after a siege of two years, during 
Euryilus (Ebpvr)\os), on which Btood the fort which Archimedes assisted his fellow-citizens 
Labdalum (A dfitaKov). After Epipolae had by the construction of various engines of war 
been added to the city, the circumference of [Archimedes], the city was taken by Marcellus 
Syracuse was 180 stadia or upwards of twenty- m 212. From this time Syracuse became a 
two English miles ; and the entire population town of the Homan province of Sicily. Its 
of the city is supposed to have amounted to prosperity was greatly diminished by the wars 
500,000 at the time of its greatest prosperity. — of Sex. Pompeius, and, though Augustus sent 
There were several stone quarries ( lautumiae ) a new colony to it in b.c. 21, these settlers occu- 
in Syracuse, which ore frequently mentioned by pied only the Island and a portion of Achradina 
ancient writers, and in which the Athenian and Neapolis. (Strab. p. 270 ; Dio Cass. liv. 7.) 
prisoners were confined. These quarries were Syrgil (2vpyts), according to HerodotuB, a 
in higher ground above Achradina, and in Nea- river of European Sormatia, rising in the 
polis under the S. cliff of Epipolae. From them country of the Thyssagetae, and flowing through 
was taken the stone of which the city was the land of the Maeotae into the Palus Maeotis. 
built. (Thuc. vii.86; Diod. xiii. 88 ; Cic. Verr. (Hdt. iv. 128). It is possibly the same as the 
i. 5, 14, v. 27, 68.) The so-called ‘ Ear of Diony- Hyrgis which he mentions elsewhere (iv. 67) as 
sins, 1 which is shown in the modem Latomia an affluent of the Tanais. 
del Paradieo , as a place where the tyrant over- BfrUk Dea (Xvplrf d*6s), ‘ the Syrian goddess, 9 

heard the conversations of his captives, iB a name by which the Syrian Atargiartis was 
an invention of a writer of the Renaissance, commonly spoken of by Greeks and Homans, 
f Diet . of Ant. art. Lautumiae.] Hound the She was a goddess of the productiveness of 
Olympieum, or Temple of Zeus, which stood on nature = Derceto « Astarte, and the Eastern 
a height a mile and a half S. of NeapoliB and equivalent of Aphrodite [see p. 85, a]. The 
on the other Bide of the Anapus, grew up a chief seat of her worship was Hierapolis in 
* collection of houses called rj irohlxvv- It was Syria. The orgiastic ana effeminate cult of 
important as commanding the passage of the this temple is described by Lucian. Her wor- 
Anapus. Some remains of the old bridge and ship was introduced into Italy under the empire, 
of the old road which led to Helorus, as well as especially by Nero ; and she had a temple at 
remains of the temple itself, are still visible. Home in the Transtiberine district. (Lucian, de 
The city was supplied with water from an Dea Syria; Apul. Met. viii, 24 ; Suet. Ner. 56 ; 
aqueduct, which was constructed by Gelo and O.I Jj. vi. 115, 116.) 

improved by Hiero. It was brought through Sjfrla (^ : Xvptos, SJrlus : Arab. Eeh- 

Epipolae and Neapolis to Achradina and Orty- Sham , Syria) a country of W. Asia, lying along 
gia. — The government of Syracuse was at an the E. end of the Mediterranean sea, between 
early period an aristocracy, and the political Asia Minor and Egypt. In a wider sense the 
power was in the hands of the landed pro- word was used for the whole tract of country 
prietoro called Geomori or Gamori. In course bounded by the Tigris on the E.,the mountains 
of time the people, having increased in numbers of Armenia and Cilicia on the N., the Mediter- 
and wealth, expelled the Geomori and estab- ranean on the W., and the Arabian Desert on 
lished a democracy. (Hdt. vii. 155 ; Dionys. vi. the S. ; the whole of which was peopled by the 
62.) But this form of government did not last Aramaean branch of the great Semitic (or Syro- 
long. Gelo espoused the cause of the aristo- Arabian) race, who occupied a great part of the 
cratical party, and proceeded to restore them by country which hod formerly belonged to the 
force of anus ; but on his approach the people Kheta or Hittites : hence this region is in- 
opened the gates to him, ana he was acknow- eluded in the O. T. under the name of Aram, 
ledged without opposition tyrant or sovereign It may be well described physically as the mat 
of Syracuse, b.c. 485. Under his rule and that triangular depression of W. Asia encircled on 
of his brother Hiero, Syracuse was raised to an the N. and NE. by the Taurus and its pro- 
unexampled degree of wealth and prosperity, longation to the SR, or, in other words, by the 
Hiero died in 467, and was succeeded by his highlands of Cilicia, Cappadocia, Armenia, and 
brother Thrasybulus ; but the rapacity and Ana; and subsiding on the S. and W. into the 
cruelty of the latter soon provoked a revolt Mediterranean and the Great Desert of Arabia, 
among his subjects, which led to his deposition Even a wider extent than this is often given to 
and the establishment of a democratical form Syria, so as to include the E. part of Asia 
of government The next most important event Minor, as far as the river Halys ana the Euxine. 
in tiie history of Syracuse was the siege of the The people were of the same races, and those 
city by the Athenians, which ended in the total of the N. of the Taurus in Cappadocia and 
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Pontus axe called White Syrians [Lbucobyri] 
in contradistinction to the people of darker 
complexion in Syria Proper, who are sometimes 
even called Black Syrians (Xvpiot pJkm «t). 
The Greeks thus designated as Syria the 
country lying beyond Phoenicia, and included 
under the same name the country of Canaan 
or Palestine. Greek writers, especially Hero- 
dotus, often not only reckoned the Phoenicians 
as Syrians, but even identified Syrians with 
Assyrians (Hdt. ii. 158, vii. 68). In the nar- 
rower sense, Syria was bounded on the W. 
(beginning from the S.) by M. Hermon, at the 
S. end of Antilibanus, which separated it from 
Palestine, by the range of LibanuB, dividing 
it from Phoenice, by the Mediterranean, ana 
by M. Amanus, which divided it from Cilicia ; 
on the N. (where it bordered on Cappadocia) 
by the main chain of M. Taurus, almost ex- 
actly along the parallel of 88° N. lat., and 
striking the Euphrates just below J uliopolis, and 
considerably above Samosata : hence the Eu- 
phrates forms the E. boundary, dividing Syria, 
first from a very small portion of Armenia, and 
then from Mesopotamia, to about or beyond the 
thirty-sixth parallel of N. lat., whence the SE. 
and S. boundaries, towards Babylonia and 
Arabia, in the Great Desert, ore exceedingly 
indefinite. [Comp. Ababia.] The W. part of 
the S. boundary ran just below Damascus, 
being formed by the highlands of Trachonitis. 
The name Coele Syria (y icolky 2vpia : 1 hollow 
Syria*) was first given to the low-lying port 
between Libanus and Antilibanus in the valleys 
of the upper Orontes and the Lita ; but it was 
extended bo as to include the country E. of 
Antilibanus up to, and beyond, Damascus. 
The W. part of Syria was intersected by a series 
of mountains, running S. from the Taurus, 
under the names of Amanus, Piebia, Casius, 
Bargylus, and Libanus and Antilibanus; 
and the N. part, between the Amanus and the 
Euphrates, was also mountainous. The chief 
river of Syria was the Orontes, and the smaller 
rivers Chalus, Chrysorrhoas and Lita, 
were also of importance. The valleys among 
the mountains were fertile, especially in the 
N. part : even the E., which is now merged in 
the Great Desert of Arabia, appears to have 
had more numerous and more extensive spaces 
capable of cultivation, and supported great 
cities, the ruins of which now stand in the 
midst of sandy wastes.— Having been a part 
successively of the Assyrian, Babylonian, Per- 
sian, and Macedonian empires, Syria fell, after 
the battle of Ipsus (b.c. 801), to the share of 
Seleucus Nicator, and formed a part of the 
great kingdom of the Seleucidae, whose history 
is given in the articles Seleucus, Antiochus, 
Demetrius, &c. In this partition, however, 
Coelesyria and Palestine went, not to Syria, 
but to Egypt, and the possession of those pro- 
vinces became the great source of contention 
between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. By 
the irruptions of the Partliians on the E., ana 
the unsuccessful war of Antiochus the Great 
with the Homans on the W., the Greek Syrian 
kingdom was reduced to the limits of Syria 
itself, and became weaker and weaker, until it 
was overthrown by Tigraneb, king of Armenia, 
b.c. 79. Soon afterwards, when the Romans 
had conquered Tigrones as well as Mithridates, 
Syria was quietly added by Pompey to the em- 
pire of the republic and was constituted a 
province, B.c. 64 ; but its N. district, Comma- 
gene, waB not until a later period included in 
this arrangement. [Commagene.] As the E. 
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province of the Roman empire, and with its 
great desert frontier, Syria was constantly ex- 
posed to the irruptions of the Parthiana, and, 
after them, of the Persians; but it long re- 
mained one of the most flourishing of the pro- 
vinces. The attempt of Zenobia to make it 
the seat of empire is noticed under Palmyra 
and Zenobia. While the Roman emperors 
defended this precious possession against the 
attacks of the Persian kings with various suc- 
cess, a new danger arose, as early as the fourth 
century, from the Arabians of the DeBert, who 
began to be known under the name of Saracens ; 
and, when the rise of M^liommed had given to 
the ArabB that neat religions impulse which 
revolutionised the E. world, Syria was the first 
great conquest that they mode from the E. 
empire, a.d. 682-688. — In the time immediately 
succeeding the Macedonian conquest, Syria 
was regarded as consisting of two parts; the 
N., including the whole country down to the 
beginning of the Lebanon range, and the S., 
consisting of Coelesyria in its more extended 
sense. The former, which was called Syria 
Proper, or Upper Syria {y &vu 2vpl a, Syria Su- 
perior), was divided into four districts or 
tetrorchies, which were named after their re- 
spective capitals, Seleucis, Antiochene, Laodi- 
ccne, and Apamene. The Roman province of 
Syria as originally constituted by Pompey in 
64 b.c. was by no means a single homogeneous 
region. Owing to the different nationalities and 
interests which Syria properly so called com- 
prised, it was at first parcelled out between the 
Roman jurisdiction and a number of indepen- 
dent territories which were allowed to remain 
within it. Under the Roman proconsul of 
Syria were at first Upper Syria (with the chief 
towns Antioch^ Seleucia, Apomea, Laodioea, 
Cyrrhus, Hieropolis and Beroea), and the land 
of Phoenicia including Tripolis, Byblus, Tyre 
and Sidon; but Judaea was left for a time 
nominally independent, except for a short time 
when Gabiniu8 broke it up into five districts. 
Caesar made Judaea a client state under its 4 
own princes, and it did not become a Roman 
province (of the second rank, under a procura- 
tor) until a.d. 6. Similarly Commagene was 
left under its own princes until a.d. 17, and 
again from 88 till 72, when it was finally joined 
to the province of Syria : Chalcis retained its 
own princes till 92, when Domitian added it ta 
the province: Abilene till 49: Arethusa and 
Emesa till 78 : Damascus was not included in 
the province of Syria till 106, The province of 
Syria under the empire was governed by an 
imperial legate residing at Antioch: it was 
eventually divided into ten districts, named 
(mostly after their capital cities) Commagene, 
Cyrrhestlce, Pierla, Seleucis, Chalcidlce, Chaly- 
bonltis, Palmyrene, Apamene, Cassiotis, and 
Laodicene ; but the last is sometimes included 
under CasBiotiB. (See the several articles.) 
From 66 A.D. Judaea or Syria Palaestina was 
recognised as a separate province, and at the 
end of the second century Syria was divided 
into two provinces, Syria Magna or CoelesyriSt 
and Syria Phoenice. Constantine the Great 
separated the two N. districts — namely, Comma- 
gene and Cyrrhestice — and erected them into a 
distinct province, called Enphratensis ox Eu- 
phratesia ; and the rest of Syria was afterwards 
divided by Theodosius II. into the two pro- 
vinces of Syria Prima, including the sea-coast 
and the country N. of Antioch, and having that 
city for its capital; and Sjria Seconds, the 
district along tlio Orontes, with Apomea for its 
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capital : the E. districts no longer formed a Ionic sea, or month of the Adriatic, between 
part of Syria, but had fallen under the power Sicily ana Peloponnesus. Its greatest extent 
of the Persians. inland from N. to S. is about 110 geographical 

Syrlae Portae (of Zvpicu xv\cu : Pass of miles ; from E. to W. about 280 geographical 
Set lan), a most important pasB between Cilicia miles, between Cephalae Prom, (fias Kharra) 
and Syria, lying between the Bhore of the Gulf on the W., and Boreum Prom. (Mae Teyonas) 
of Issus on the W., and M. Amanus on the E. on the E. The Great Desert comes down olose 
Xenophon, who called the pass (or rather its to its shores, forming a Bandy coast [Sybtica 
fortifications) the Oates of Ciltcia and of RegioI.— 8, Syrtis lfixiorM pucph Jbipris : Qulf 
Syria, describes it as three stadia in length of Gabes), lies in the SW. angle of the great 
and very narrow, with walls built from the bend formed by the N. coast of Africa as it 
mountains to the sea at both ends (the Cilician drops down to the S. from the neighbourhood 
and the Syrian), and gates in the walls. These of Carthage, and then bears again to the E. : 
walls and gates are not mentioned by the his- in other words, in the angle between the E. 
torians of Alexander. (Xen .An. i. 4,4; Arr .An. coast of Zeugitana and Byzacena (Tunis) and 
ii. 8 ; Strab. p. 676.) the N. coaBt of Tripolitana (Tripoli), Its 

Syri&nui (SvpiarSs), a Greek philosopher of mouth faces the E., between Caput Vada or 


andria, and studied at Athens under Plutarchus, 
whom he succeeded as head of the Neo-Platonic 
school in tho early part of the fifth century. 
The most distinguished of his disciples was 
Proclus, who regarded him with the greatest 
veneration, and gave directions that at his 
death he Bhould be buried in the same tomb 
with Syrianus. Syrianus wrote several works, 
some of which are extant. Of these the most 
valuable are the commentaries on the Meta- 
physics of Aristotle. 

Syrinx, an Arcadian nymph, who being pur- 
sued by Pan, fled into the river Ladon, and at 
her own request was metamorphosed into a 
reed, of which Pan then made his flute. [Pan.] 

gyros, or gyrus (Svpos, called 2uptrj by 
Homer, and Svpa by a few writers: iuptor: 
Syra ), an island in the Aegaeon sea, and one of 
the Cyclades, lying between Bhenea and Cyth- 
nus. It was twenty Roman miles in circum- 
ference, and rich in pastures, wine, and com. 
It contained two cities in Homer’s time, but 
only one in Ptolemy’s (Od. xv. 408-414 ; Ptol. 
iii. 16, 80; Strab. p. 467). The philosopher 
Pherecydes was a native of Syros. The fertility 
of Syros, praised by Homer, haB disappeared, 
* apparently since the seventeenth century, and 
probably from the destruction of its trees. The 
present prosperity of the island is therefore 
entirely due to the circumstances which made 
it a centre of commerce since the liberation of 
Greece, and the capital of the Cyclades. The 
traces of two towns (confirming the account in 
the Odyssey) are to be Been near the modern 
Belle Qrazie. It is conjectured that some time 
after the Homeric age these were abandoned 
for a new city built on the site of the modem 
Hermoupoli e, where an inscription relating to 
a temple of Poseidon has been found. 

Syrtei, gen. -Idos (Svpris, gen. -i bos and -teas, 
Ion. -ios), the Greek name for each of the two 
great gulfs in the E. half of the N. coast of 
Africa, is derived by ancient writers from <rvpw, 
to draw , with reference to the quicksands by 
which, in the Greater Syrtis at least, ships were 
liable to be swallowed up ; but the more prob- 
able derivation is from the Arabic sert = a 
sandy desert, which is at the present day 
applied to the country along this coast, the 
Regio Sybtica of the ancients. Both these 
gulfs were proverbially dangerous : the Greater 
Syrtis from its sandbanks and quicksands, and 
its unbroken exposure to the N. winds; the 
Lesser from its shelving rocky shores, its expo- 
sure to the NE. winds, ana the con sequent 
variableness of the tides in it. 1. Syrtis major 
ft Xvpris : Gulf of Sidra), the E. of the 

two, is a wide and deep gulf on the shores of 
iSapolita and Cyrenaica, exactly opposite to the 


and the island called Meninx or Lotophagitis 
(Jerbah) on the S. In its mouth, near the N. 
extremity, lie the iBlandB of Cercina and Cer- 
cinitis, which were often regarded as its N. 
extremity. The true width (between Bas Ka- 
poudiah and the E. point of Jerbah) is about 
eighty geog. miles, ana tho greatest depth, mea- 
sured westward from the line joining those 
points, is about sixty-five geog. miles. (Strab. 
pp. 884, 885 ; Scyl. p. 48 ; Pol. i. 80, ii. 28.) 

Syrtloa Reglo (h Xvprucf) : W. part of Tri- 
poli), the special name of that part of the N. 
coast of Africa which lay between the two 
SyrteB, from the river Triton, at the bottom of 
the Syrtis Minor, on the W., to the Philaenorum 
Arae, at the bottom of the Syrtis Major, on the 
E. It waB for the most part a very narrow 
strip of sand, interspersed with salt marshes, 
between the sea and a range of mountains 
forming the edge of the Great Desert (Sahara), 
with here and there a few spots capable of 
cultivation, especially about the river Cinyps. 
It was peopled by Libyan tribes, the chief of 
whom were the Lotopliagi, Macae, Psylli, and 
Nasamones; and several Egyptian and Phoe- 
nician colonies were settled on the coaBt at on 
early period. The Greeks of Cyrene disputed 
with the Carthaginians the possession of this 
district until it was secured to Carthage by the 
self-devotion of the Philaeni. Under the Ro- 
mans it formed a part of the province of Africa. 
It was often called Tripolitana, from its three 
chief cities, Abbotonum, Oea, and Leptib 
Magna ; and this became its usual name under 
the later empire, and has been handed down to 
our own time in the modem name of the Re- 
gency of Tripoli. (Strab. p. 884 ; Hdt. iv. 198 ; 
Ov. Pont . iii. 7, 25.) 

S?rus, Publilius, a slave brought from 
Antioch to Rome some years before the downfall 
of the republio, and designated, according to the 
usual practice, from the country of his birth. 
He attracted attention while yet a youth, by 
his beauty and Ills wit, was manumitted by his 
master, who probably belonged to the Clodia 
gens, assumed the name of PubliliuB from his 
patron (sometimes incorrectly given as Publius), 
and soon became celebrated as a mimographer, 
about b.c. 45, and still more as an improvisa- 
tors. His mimic improvisations were com- 
mitted to writing, and extensively circulated at 
an early period ; and a collection of pithy moral 
sayings extracted from his works appears to 
have been used as a school-book in the boyhood 
of St. Jerome. A compilation of this descrip- 
tion, extending to upwards of 800 lines m 
iambic and trochaic measures, every apo- 
phthegm being comprised in a single line, and 
the whole ranged alphabetically, according to tho 
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initial letter of the first word in each* is sow 
extant under the title Publii Syri Sententiae. 
These p roverbs have been drawn from various 
sources, and are evidently the work of many 
different hands; but a considerable number 
may be ascribed to Syrus and his contem- 
poraries. (Pirn. xxxv.. 199; Macrob. ii. 7, 6; 
Gell. xvii. 14 ; Sen. de Tranq. An. 11, 8 ; Cic. ad 
Pam. xii. 18 ; Hieron. ad Euseb. Chron. 1974). — 
The best edition of the Sententiae is by 
Wolfflin, Leins. 1869. * 

Sythas tiiBas), a river on the frontiers of 
Aokaia ana Sicyonia (Pans. vii. 27, 12). 


T. 


T&bae (Tdfiai : Ta$rjv6s). 1. (Daw as), a city 
of Caria, on the borders of Phrygia (Strab. pp. 
670, 676 ; Liv. xxxviii. 18).— 2. (T abbas), a city 
of Persia, in the district of Paraetacene, E. of 
Bcbatana. 

T&bemae. [Tkes Tabebnae.] 

Tabuda. [Scaldis.] 

T&burnu* ( Tabumo ), a mountain belonging 
half to Campania and half to Samnium. Its 
S. side was very fertile, and was celebrated for 
its pastures and olive grounds (Verg. Georg . 

ii. 88, Aen. xii. 715). It shut in the Caudine 
pass on its S. side. 

T&o&pe (Teucdmj : Gabes), a city of N. Africa, 
In the Kegio Syrtica, at the innermost angle of 
the Syrtis Minor, to which the modem town 
gives its present name. Under the Romans it at 
first belonged to Bysacene, but it was afterwards 
raised to a oolony and made the W. town of 
Tripolitans. It had an indifferent harbour. 
A little to the W. was the bathing place (Plin. 
v. 80) called, from its warm mineral springs, 
Aquae Tacipitanoe (El Hammat-el-Khaos). 

Tacfarinas, a Numidian in the reign of Ti- 
berius, had originally served among the auxili- 
ary troops in the Roman army, but he deserted ; 
and, having collected a body of freebooters, he 
became at length the acknowledged leader of 
the Musulamii, a powerful people in the interior 
of Numidia, bordering on Mauretania. For 
some years he defied the Roman arms, in spite 
of the successful campaign of Blaesus against 
him ; but he was at length defeated and slain 
in battle by Dolabella, A.D. 24. (Tac .•Ann. ii. 62, 

iii. 78, iv. 24.) 

Taohompio (Toy omfat, also Taoompsos, Plin., 
and MtraKOfubd, Ptol.), aft. Contrapselois, a 
city in the Doaecaschoenus (that is, the part of 
Aethiopia immediately above Egypt), built on 
an island (Dera/r ?) near the E. bank of the 
river, a little above Pselcis, which stood on the 
opposite bank. [Pselcis.] 

Taohos (Taxcfc), king of Egypt, succeeded 
Aooris, ana maintained the independence of 
his country for a short time towards the end 
of the reign of Artaxerxes IL, b.o. 864-861. 
He invited Chabrias, the Athenian, to take the 
command of his fleet, and Agesilaus to under- 
take the supreme command of all his forces. 
Both Chabrias and Agesilaus came to Egypt ; 
but the latter was much aggrieved in having 
only the command of the mercenaries entrusted 
to him. Accordingly, when Nectanabis laid 
claim to the Egyptian crown, Agesilaus deserted 
Taohos, and espoused the cause of Nectanabis, 
who thus became king of Egypt, b.c. 861. (Diod. 
xv. 92; Nep. Ohabr. 2; Xen. Ages. ii. 28 ; Pint. 

xielius. 1. Cornelius, the historian: 


whether his praenomen was C. or P. remains 
doubtful. The time and place of his birth am 
unknown. He was a little older than the 
younger Pliny, who was bom AJ>. 61. His 
father was probably Cornelius Tacitus, a R om m 
eques, who is mentioned as a procurator in 
Gallia Belgica, and who died in 79 (Plin. vii. 
78). Tacitus was first promoted by the em- 
peror Vespasian, and he reoeived other favours 
from his sons, Titus and Domitian (Hist. i. 1). 
The most probable account is that Tacitus was 
appointed tribunus militum latidavus by Ves- 
pasian, quaestor by Titus, and praetor by 
Domitian. In 78 he married the daughter of 
C. Julius Agricola, to whom he had been be- 
trothed in the preceding year, while Agrioola 
was oonsul. In the reign of Do m itian, and in 
88, Tacitus was praetor, and he assisted as one 
of the quindecimviri at the solemnity ^ of the 
Ludi Seculares which were celebrated in that 
year (Ann. xi. 11). Agricola died at Rome in 
98, but neither Tacitus nor the daughter of 
Agrioola was then with him. It is not known 
where Tacitus was during the last illness of 
Agricola, but he may have been, as some think, 
praetorian legate in Germany, or propraetor of 
Belgica. In the reign of Nerva, 97, Tacitus 
was appointed consul suffectus, in the place of 
T. Virginius Rufus, who had died in that year, 
and whose funeral oration he delivered. We 
know that Tacitus had attained oratorical dis- 
tinction when the younger Pliny was beginning 
his career. He and Tacitus were appointed 


in the reign of Trajan (99) to conduct 
prosecution of Marius, prooonsul of Africa. 
Tacitus and Pliny were most intimate mends. 
In the collection of the letters of Pliny, there 
are eleven letters addressed to Tacitus. The 
time of the death of Tacitus is unknown, but 
he appears to have survived Trajan, who died in 
117. Nothing is recorded of any children of his, 
though the emperor Tacitus claimed a descent 
from the historian, and ordered his works to be 
placed in all (public) libraries. As a historian 
Tacitus wrote undoubtedly with a bias from his* 
intense political sympathies with the senate of 
the older period as against the imperial consti- 
tution. His interest, too, was concentrated 
upon Italy somewhat to the exclusion of the 
provinces' which prevented him from allowing 
that the imperial rule was necessary for the 
provincial government. But for acuteness of 
thought, for insight into character, he is among 
the greatest of historians; and for power of 
description in a few telling words he is un- 
rivalled. The following are the extant books of 
Tacitus in the order in which they were writ- 
ten : (1) Dialogue de Oratoribus an essay, to 
show the decay of oratory under the empire, 
written in the form of a dialogue, the speakers 
being literary men of Vespasian’s reign, Cum- 
tius Materaus, M. Aper, Julius Secundus, and 
Vipstanus Messalla. This was written early in 
the life of Tacitus, when he was chiefly influ- 
enced in style by Cicero’s rhetorical works. 
It is probable that the time when the dialogue 
was supposed to take place was A.D. 74 (Dud. 
17), when Tacitus was about twenty (cf. Dial. 
1), and that it was written and published about 
a.d. 84, at the period of Domitian’s reign when 
freedom of speech was more possible (of. Suet. 
Dom. 9). The difference in diction between 
this and his later works has caused many to 
deny that it is a genuine work of Tacitus, 
but there is no good ground for this denim, 
i The date accounts for the style : in acuteness of 
| thought it is Tuoitean, mid there is no one else of 
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this period who oould have written ii It has 
been remarked, too, that a comparison of Plin. 
Bp. ix. 10,2 with Tac. Dial. 12, shows that Pliny 
wrote to Tacitus as the author of the Dialogue 
(see also Plin. Bp. i. 6, 2 ; Tac. Dial . 9). Sepa- 
rate editions byBahrens, Leips. 1881 ; Peterson. 
Oxford, 1898. — (2) Vita Agrxeolae , the Life of 
Agrioda, which was written, as we may prob- 
ably oonelude from the introduction, after Tra- 
jan's accession, i.e. after 98. This Life is justly 
admired as a specimen of biography. It is a 
monument to the memory of a good man and 
an able commander and administrator, by an 
affectionate son-in-law, who has portrayed in 
his peculiar manner and with many masterly 
touches, the virtues of one of the most illus- 
trious of the Romans. It is written on the 
model of one of Sallust’s monographs. Sepa- 
rate edition by Haverfield (announced), or with 
Germ, by Frost, Lond. 1861; Sohoene, Berl. 
1889; Church and Brodripp, Lond. 1889. — (8) 
Germania, or De Moribus et Populia Ger- 
manioe , a treatise describing the Germanic 
nations, also written early in Trajan’s reign. 
The main matter is the description of the 
political institutions, the religion, and the 
habits, of the various tribes included under the 
denomination of Germani, of which he had had 
in all probability personal means of judging from 
official employment in the country. Separate 
edition by Haverfield (announced). — (4) Histo- 
riae, which were written after the death of 
Nerva, 98, and before the Annales. They com- 


o f Galba, 68, to the death of Domitian, 96, am 
tiie author designed to add the reigns of Nerva 
and Trajan. The first four books alone are ex- 
tant in a complete form, and they comprehend 
only the events of about one year. Book v. is 
imperfeot, and goes no further than the com- 
mencement of the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
and the war of Civilis in Germany. It is not 
known how many books of the Histories there 
were, but it must have been a large work if it 
Vas all written on the same scale as the first 
five books, and probably consisted of twelve or 
fourteen books. Separate editions by Simcox, 
1876; A. Godley, 1887-1890.— (5) Annales (of 
which the genuine title appears to be Ab ex- 
eessu divi Augusti , though Tacitus himself de- 
scribes it also as annales), which commence with 
the death of Augustus, 14, and comprise the 
period to the death of Nero, 68, a space of fifty- 
four years. The greater part of the fifth book 
is lost; and also the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, the beginning of the eleventh, and the 
end of the sixteenth, which is the last book. 
These lost parts comprised the whole of Cali- 
gula’s reign, the first five years of Claudius, 
and the last two of Nero. Separate editions by 
Orelli-Baiter, Zur. 1859 ; Fumeaux, Oxf. 1884 ; 
Allan, Boston, 1890. Editions of the complete 
works with a commentary by Orelli, revised 
by different editors, 1859-1880 ; of the text by 
Cl. Halm, Leips. 1884. Translation by Church 
and Brodripp.— A X. Claudius, Roman em- 
peror from the 25th of September, aj>. 275, 
until April, a.d. 276. He was elected emperor 
by the senate after the death of Aurelian, the 
army having requested the senate to nominate 
a successor to the imperial throne. Taoitus 
was at the time seventy years of age, and was 
with difficulty persuaded to accept the purple. 
The high bhuacter whioh he had borne before 
his elevation to the throne he amply sustained 
during his brief reign. He endeavoured to 
repress the luxury and licentiousness of the 
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age by various sumptuary laws, and he him— 1# 
set an example to all around, by the abstemi- 
ousness, simplicity, and frugality of his own 
habits. The only military achievement of thiy 
reign was the defeat and expulsion from Asia 
Minor of a party of Goths, who had carried 
their devastation across the peninsula to the 
oonfines of Cilicia, He died either at Tarsus 
or at Tyana, about the 9th of April, 276. (Life 
m the Script . Hist. August .; Eutrop. ix. 10: 
Aurel. Vic. Coes, xxxvi. ; Zonar. xii. 28.) 

Taen&rum (To ivapov: O . Matapan), a pro- 
montory in Laoonioa, forming the southerly 
point of the Peloponnesus, on which stood a 
celebrated temple of PoBeidon, possessing an 
inviolable asylum. A little to the N. of the 
temple and the harbour of Aohilleus was a town 
also called Taenarum or Taenarus, and at a 
later time Caentpdlis. It was situated forty 
stadia from the extreme point of the promon- 
tory, and was said to have been built by Tae- 
narus, a son of Zeus, or Icarius or Elatus. 
On this promontory was a oave, one of the 
supposed entrances to the underworld (probably 
so considered because of the stem and gloomy 
character of itB rocks), through which Heracles 
is Baid to have dragged Cerberus to the upper 
world. Here also was a statue of Arion seated 
on a dolphin, since he iB said to have landed 
at this spot after his miraculous preservation 
by a dolphin. (Hdt. i. 28; Thuc. i. 128, 188; 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 77 ; Pans. iii. 25, 4 ; Strab. p. 
868 ; Verg. Georg, iv. 467.) In the time of the 
Romans there were celebrated marble quarries 
on the promontory (Strab. p. 867). 

Tagae (Tayal: Dameghan ?), a oity men- 
tioned byPolybius as in Parthia, on the border 
towards Hyrcania (Pol. x. 29, 8). 

Tagaate ( Tagilt , Ru.), an inland town of Nu- 
midia, on a tributary of the Bagradas, remark- 
able aB the birthplace of St. Augustine. 

Tagftl, a mysterious Etruscan being, who is 
described as a boy with the wisdom of an old 
man. Once when an Etruscan, of the name of 
Tarchon, was ploughing in the neighbourhood 
of Tarquinii, there suddenly rose out of the 
ground Tages, the son of a Genius Jovialis, and 
grandson of Jupiter. When TageB addressed 
Tarchon, the latter shrieked from fear, where- 
upon other Etruscans hastened to him, and in 
a short time all the people of Etruria were 
assembled around him. Tages now instructed 
them in the art of the haruspioes, and died 
immediately after. The Etruscans, who had 
listened attentively to his instructions, after- 
wards wrote down all he had said, and thus 
arose the books of Tages, which, according to 
some, were twelve in number. (Cio. Div. ii. 28, 
50; Ov. Met. xv. 688; Feat. s. v. Tages.) 
Traces of a later version of these books of ritual 
have been found in Serv. ad Aen. i. 42, and in 
Amm. Marc. xvii. 10, 2. It is still a matter of 
uncertainty whether the recently discovered 
Etruscan book will throw further light on the 
subject. 

Tagus (Spanish Togo , Portuguese Tego, 
English Tagus), one of the chief rivers in 
Spain, rising in the land of the Celtiberians, 
between the mountains Orospeda and Idubeda, 
and, after flowing in a westerly direction, falling 
into the Atlantic. The whole course of the 
Tagus exceeds 550 English miles. At its 
mouth stood Olisippo {Lisbon), The ancient 
writers relate that much gold sand and precious 
stone were found in the Tagus. (Strab. pp. 189, 
162, 162; Plin. iv. 115; Mart. x. 78; Catull. 
xx. 80; Ov. Met. ii. 251.) 

9 N 
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Talabrlga, a town 
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_ in Lusitania, between 

hfmininm and Lagobriga (Plin. iy. 118). 

TalMlio or Tnlaatitlfl (sometimes written 
Talasiiis or Thalassius), an old Italian, prob- 
ably Sabine, deity invoked in the Indigitamenta 
(Tndigetes] as a god presiding over marriage. 
During the bridal procession in the songs 
which attended it there were cries of ‘ Talasse,’ 
as if calling for his presenoe [Diet, of Ant. art. 
Maitrimomy/rrC]. Various explanations were 
given. Varro connected his name with rdhapot, 
a wool-basket, as symbolising household work 
(Pint. Q. B. 81). A legend was invented to 
aocount for the custom : that Talassus or Talus 
was a companion of Romulus in the rape of the 
Sabines. Some modem writers have connected 
him with Consus, from the theory that his 
name = Bahdo’crios. But he was clearly Latin, 
not Greek, and there is no reason to doubt that 
he was one of the Sabine Indigetes. 

T&Utas (TdXoos), son of Bias and Pero, and 
king of Argos. He was married to Lysimaohe 
(Eurynome, or Lysianassa), and was father of 
Adrastus, Parthenopaeus, Pronax, Mecisteus, 
Aristomaohus, and Eriphyle. (Pans. ii. 6, 8; 
Apollod. i. 9, 18 ; Pind. Nem. ix. 14.) His name 
oocurs among the Argonauts, and his tomb was 
shown at Argos. The patronymic Talaionides 
{TaKcuoviBrjs) is given to his sons Adrastus and 
Mecisteus. (17. ii. 566, xxiii. 67 ; Pind. 01. vi. 24.) 

Tftlmis (ELKalabsheh, Ru.), a city of the 
Dodecaschoenus — that is, the district of Aethio- 
pia immediately above Egypt — stood on the W. 
bank of the Nile, S. of Philae, and N. of 
Pselcis. Its ruins consist of an ancient rock- 
hewn temple, with splendid sculptures, and of 
a later temple of the Roman period, in the 
midst of which stands the modern village. 
There was a place on the opposite bank called 
Contra- Talmis . 

Talna, Juventius. [Thalna.] 

Talos (TdAas). 1. Sou of Perdix, the sister 
of Daedalus. He is one of those mythical 
persons to whom were ascribed various inven- 
tions or primitive works of art, of which the origin 
was unbiown. Talos is said to have invented 
the saw, from observing the teeth of a serpent, 
or (in some acoounts) the backbone of a fish. 
He was credited also with the invention of the 
chisel, the compasses, and the potter’s wheel. 
Daedalus was jealous of his skill and threw 
him down from the Acropolis. The plaoe 
where he fell was marked by a tomb, which 
PauBanias visited, on the S. side of the Acro- 
polis just above the Theatre. Some writers 
oonfused Talos and Perdix. (Pans. i. 21, 4; 
Diod. iv. 76 ; Apollod. iii. 15, 9 ; Ov. Met. viii. 
241 ; Pebdix.)— 2. A man of brass, the work of 
Hephaestus. This wonderful being was given 
to Minos by Zeus or Hephaestus, and watched 
the island of Crete by walking round the island 
thrice every day. Whenever he saw strangers 
approaching, he made himself red hot in fire, 
ana then embraced the strangers when they 
landed. In the Argonaut story Talos reoeives 
the voyagers with a shower of stones. He 
had a vein running down to his foot, where the 
flow of blood was stopped by a nail : Medea 
made this nail fall out by her magic (or, as 
some said, Poeas shot it out with an arrow) and 
Talos bled to death. (Apollod. i. 9, 26 ; Ap. Rh. 
iv. 1688; Zenob. v. 85; [Plat.] Min. p. 820; 
Bohol. ad Plat. Bep. p. 426). It will be ob- 
served that the story of Talos burning strangers 
by his embrace may well have arisen from an 
imagp of Mblobh and human sacrifices offered 
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Talthfblui (ToXB6$tos), the herald of Aga- 
memnon at Troy. He was worshipped as a. 
hero at Sparta and Argos, where sacrifices also 
were offered to him. 

Tam&ra. 1. OrTam&ris (Tattibre), a small 
river in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the coast 
of Gallaecia, falling into the Atlantic between 
the Minius and the Prom. Nerium (PtoL ii. 6,2). 
— 2. {Tamer ton, near Plymouth), a town of the 
Damnonii in the S. of Britain, at the mouth of 
the Tamarus (Ptol. ii. 8, 80). 

Tamarloi, a people in Gallaecia, on the river 
Tamara. 

Tam&ris. [Tamara.] 

Tam&rus (Tamar), a river in the S. of Bri- 
tain (Ptol. ii. 8, 4). 

T&m&ssus or Tam&sus (T afuunrds, Tdfuuros : 
Tafiaalrris, T aftdotos), probably the same as 
the Homeric Tem6s§ (Od. i. 184), a town in the 
middle of Cyprus, NW. of Olympus, and 
twenty-nine miles BE. of Soloe, on the road 
from the latter place to Tremithus, was situated 
in a fertile country and in the neighbourhood 
of extensive oopper mines. Near it was a cele- 
brated plain ( ager TamaaSus ), sacred to Venus. 
(Ov. Met. x. 644 ; Ptol. v. 14, 6.) The site is 
marked by ruins in the district called Tam asm. 

Tambrax (Td/ufipaf), a great city of Hyrca- 
nia, on the N. side of Mt. Coronus, mentioned 
by Polybius (x. 81). It is perhaps the same 
place which Strabo called TaAaPpoicrj (p. 508). 

TamSsis or Tam&sa {Thames), a river in 
Britain flowing into the sea on the E. coast, on 
which stood Londinium (Coes. B. O. v. 11; 
Tao. Ann. xiv. 82). 

Tamna or Thomna (T dpya), a city in the SW. 
of Arabia Felix, the capital of the Catabani. 
It maintained a caravan traffic in spices and 
other produotB of Arabia with Gaza (Strab. p. 
768; Plin. vi. 158, xii. 64). 

Tamdi (To fids), a native of Memphis in 
Egypt, was lieutenant-governor of Ionia under 
Tissaphernes (Thuc. viii. 81, 87). He after- 
wards attached himself to the service of the 
younger Cyrus, upon whose death, he sailed UP 
Egypt, where he hoped to find refuge with 
Psammetichus, on whom he had conferred an 
obligation. Psammetichus, however, put him 
to doath, in order to possess himself of his 
money and ships. (Xen. An. i. 2, 21, ii. 1, Q, 
Hell. iii. 1, 1 ; Diod. xiv. 19, 85.) 

Tamphllus or Tampllus, Baeblus. 1. Cn., 
tribune of the plebs, b.c. 204; praetor 199, 
when he was defeated by the Insubrians ; and 
consul 182, when he fought against the Ligu- 
rians with success (Liv. xxix. 87, xxxix. 28, xl. 
26). — 2. M., brother of the last, was praetor 
192, and served in Greece both in this year and 
the following, in the war against Antioohus. 
In 181 he was consul, when he defeated the 
Ligurians (Liv. xl. 85-88). 

Tamynae (Ta/jfoat : Aliveri ), a town in 
Euboea, on Mt. Cotylaeum, in the territory of 
Eretria, with a temple of Apollo, said to have 
been built by Admetus. Here the Athenians 
under Phooion gamed a celebrated victory over 
Callias of Chalcis, b.c. 854. (Hdt. vi. 101 ; Pint. 
Phoc. 12 ; Strab. p. 447.) 

Tamyr&ea, a town and promontory of Euro- 
pean Sarmatia at the innermost corner of the 
Sinus Carcinites, which was also called from 
this town Sinus Tamyraoes (Ptol. iii. 5, 8). 

Tamyras or Damfiras ftp aidpat f Aauovpas: 
Demur), a little river of Phoenicia, rising on 
Mt. Libanus, and falling into the Mediterr anean 
about half way between Sidom and Berytufl 
(Strab. p. 756; PoL v. 68). 
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Taniger (Tanagro), a river of Luoania, 
rising in a north-easterly direotion, loses itself 
wider the earth near Polla for a space of about 
two miles, emerging from a cleft called La 
Pertuea, and finally falls into the Silarus near 
Foram Popilii. This disappearance is alluded 
to in the epithet siccus (Yerg. Oeorg. iii. 151 ; 
cf. Plin. ii. 225). 

Tanagra (Tdi'aypa: Tayaypatos : Orimadha ), 
a celebrated town of Boeotia, situated on a 
steep ascent on the left bank of the Asopus, 
180 stadia from Oropus, and 200 stadia from 
Plataeae, in the district Tanagraea, which was 
also called Foemandris (Strab. p. 404 ; Steph. 
Bys. a. e.). Tanagra was by some supposed to 
be the same town as the Homeric Graea (17. 
ii. 498; Lycophr. 644); but others identified 
that town with Oropus. The most ancient 
inhabitants are said to have been the Gephy- 
raei, who came with Cadmus from Phoenicia ; 
but it was afterwards token possession of by 
the Aeolian Boeotians (Hdt. v. 57). It was a 
place of considerable commercial importance, 
and was celebrated, among other things, for its 
breed of fighting cocks. At a later time it 
belonged to the Boeotian confederacy. Being 
near the frontiers of Attica, it was frequently 
exposed to the attacks of the Athenians ; and 
near it the Athenians sustained a great defeat, 
B.c. 467. (Thuc. i. 108; Diod. xi. 81.) The 
principal temple at Tanagra was that of 
Dionysus: near it were those of Themis, Aphro- 
dite, Hermes Criophorus, and Hermes Proma- 
chus, which last stood near the theatre (Pans, 
ix. 20). The excavations on the site of Tanagra 
have shown the circuit of walls, and the posi- 
tion of more than forty towers, of three gates, 
and of the theatre. But far more important 
was the discovery, in 1878, of the Necropolis from 
which come the numerous terracotta statuettes, 
or 1 figurines,’ with which the name of Tanagra 
is now chiefly associated [see Diet, of Ant. art. 
Terracotta 1 

T&n&i’l (Tdvcus). 1. (Don, i.e. Water), a 
•mat river, which rises in the N. of Sarmatia 


Europaea (about the centre of Buena), and 
flows to the SE. till it comeB near the Volga , 
when it turns to the S W. and falls into the NE. 
angle of the Palus Maeotis (Sea of Amov) by 
two principal mouths and several smaller ones. 
It was usually considered the boundary between 
Europe and Asia. The ancients regarded its 
souroe as doubtful : some even fancied that it 
rose in the W. near the Danube : others in the 
E. near the Caucasus. Strabo rejects these 
thoories and correctly makes it flow from the 
N. into the P. Maeotis (Strab. p. 498 ; cf . Hdt. 
iv. 88). Pytheas seems to have mistaken the 
Elbe for a part of the Tanals (Strab. p. 104) ; 
but that is hardly more strange than the belief 
of the Macedonians that the Jaxartes was the 
Tanals (Strab. p. 510 ; Arr. An. iii. 80, 11).— -8. 
(Bu. near Kaeeatchei), a city of Sarmatia 
Asiatioa, on the N. side of the S. mouth of the 
Tanals, at a little distance from the sea. It 
was founded by a colony from Miletus, and 
became a very flourishing emporium. It re- 
duced to subjection several of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, but in its turn it became subject 
to the kings of Bosporus. It was destroyed 
by Polemon on account of an attempted revolt, 
and, though afterwards restored, it never re- 
gained its fanner prosperity. (PtoL iii. 5, 26; 


■cub. p. 498.) 

T&naquil. [Tabquiniub.] 

Tamaras (Temaro), a river of Liguria, whio 
riaes in the Maritime Alps, is joined by th 


Shura, and flows into the Po a little below 
Valenza (Forum Fulvii). It passes the walla 
of Asti (Plin. iii. 118). 

Tanetum (Tanetanus; Taneto), a town of 
the Boii in Gallia Cispadana, between Mutina 
and Parma (Pol. iii. 40 ; Liv. xxi. 26). 

T&nif (T arts: 0. T. Zoan: Tarings: San, 
Bu.), a very ancient city of Lower Egypt, in the 
E. part of the Delta, on the right bum of the 
arm of the Nile which was called after it the 
Tanitic, and on the SW. side of the great lake 
between this and the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile, which was also called, after the city, 
Tanis (Lake of Menzaleh). It was one of the 
capitals of Lower Egypt in early timeB, fortified 
by the kings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
dynasties, who raised great buildings there 
(about b.c. 2400). 

Tant&lus (Toyrator). 1. Son of Zeus and 
Pluto, daughter of Himantes (Paus. ii. 22, 8 ; Hyg. 
Fab. 155). His wife is called by some Euryanassa, 
by others Taygete or Dione, and by others 
Clytia or Eupryto. He was the father of 
Pelops, Broteas and Niobe. Tantalus is repre- 
sented as a wealthy king of Lydia, especially of 
the region about the Hermus and Mt. Sipylus. 
He is selected by poets as the type of extreme 
prosperity followed by a sudden and fearful 
downfall. The causes of Hfb punishment after 
death are differently stated by the ancient 
authors. According to the common aooount 
Zeus invited him to his table, and communi- 
cated his divine counsels to him. Tantalus 
divulged the secrets thus intrusted to him; 
and he was punished in the lower world by 
being afflicted with a raging thirot, and at the 
same time placed in the midst of a lake, the 
waters of which always receded from him as 
soon as he attempted to drink them. Over his 
head, moreover, hung branches of fruit, which 
receded in like manner when he stretched out 
hiB hand to reach them. (Od. iv. 77 ; Diod. iv. 
74 ; Hyg. Fab. 82 ; Hor. Sat. i. 1, 68 ; Ov. Met. 
iv. 467.) Another version related that there 
was suspended over his head a huge rock ever 
threatening to crush him (Pind. Ol. i. 66, 
lethm. vii. 20; Eur. Or. 6; Cic. Fin. i. 18, 60, 
Tuec. iv. 16, 86). In another story Tantalus, 
wishing to test the gods, cut his son Pelops in 
pieces, boiled them and set them before the 
gods at a repast [Pelops]. In another, Tanta- 
lus stole nectar and ambrosia from the table of 
the gods and gave them to hiB friends (Pind. 
Ol. i. 60). Yet another tradition relates the 
following story. Bhea caused the infant Zeus 
and hiB nurse to be guarded in Crete by a 
golden dog, whom Zeus afterwards appointed 
guardian of his temple in Crete. Pandareus 
stole this dog, and, carrying him to Mount 
Sipylus in Lydia, gave him to Tantalus to take 
care of. But when Pandareus demanded the 
dog back, Tantalus took an oath that he had 
never received it. Zeus thereupon changed 
Pandareus into a stone, and threw Tantalus 
down from Mount Sipylus, or, in some accounts, 
buried him under the mountain (Ant. Lib. 
86). This story seems to have more conn ex ion 
with the punishment (as in Pindar) of the stone 
ever about to fall upon him. The other punish- 
ment of Tantalus was proverbial in ancient 
times, and from it the English language has 
borrowed the verb * to tan t al i se ’—that is, to 
hold out hopes or prospects which cannot be 
realised. The paintings of Polygnotus at 
Delphi represented both t r ad it ions of his 
punishment in Hades (Pans. x. 81, Iff). The 
tomb of Tantalus was shown near Ml Sipylus. 
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Th e patronymic TantaUdes is frequently 
given so tiie deseendaata of Tantalus. Henoe 
we find, not only his son Pelops, but also 
Atreus, Thyeetes, Agamemnon, Menelaua, and 
Orestes called by his name. [For the confirma- 
tion derived from archaeology of those tradi- 
tions which ascribe a Lydian origin to the 
Pelqpidae who reigned at Tiryns ana Mycenae 
see Pelops, p. 669, b ; Mycenae.}— 8. Son of 
Thyestes, who was killed by Atreus. Others 
call him a son of Brote&s. He was married to 
Clytaemnestra before Agamemnon, and is said 
by some to have been killed by Agamemnon 
(Or. Met. vi. 240; Apollod. iii. 6, 6).— 8. Son 
of Amphion and Niobe (Pans. iL 18, 2; Hyg. 
Fab. 88). 

Tanui or Tanami (Tdyos or Taya6s : Kani), a 
river in the district of Thyreatis, on the E. 
coast of Peloponessus, rising in Mt. Pamon, 
and falling into the Thyreatic gulf, after form- 
ing the boundary between Argolis and Cynuria 
(Paus. ii. 88, 7). 

Ta5o6 (To d«|), a city on the coast of Persia, 
near the mouth of the river Granis, used 
occasionally as a royal residence. The sur- 
rounding district was called Tcwwctjk/j. (Strab. 
p. 728 ; Arr. Ind. 89.) 

Ta6ehi (Tdoxoi), a people of Pontus, on the 
borders of Armenia who are frequently men- 
tioned by Xenophon in the Anabasis (iv. 4, 18, 
v. 16, 17). 

Taphlae Insfilae, a number of small islands 
in the Ionian sea, lying between the coasts of 
Leucadia and Acaraania. They were also called 
the islands of the Teleboae, and their inhabi- 
tants were in like manner named Tauhli 
(Tdfioi) or Telebdae (Ty\t&6cu). The largest 
of these islands was called Taphm (T d^os) by 
Homer, but Taphifts (Twpiovs) or Taphillsa 
(T cupiovaa) by later writers (now Megcurisi). 
They are mentioned in Homer as the haunts 
of notorious pirates, and axe celebrated in 
mythology on account of the war carried on 
between them and Electryon, king of Mycenae. 
{Od. i. 417, zv. 427, xvi. 426 ; Hdt. v. 69 ; Strab. 
p. 4690 

Taphiassus {Tou^iet<r<r6s : Macrivoro and Ri- 
gans), a mountain in Aetolia and Locris, 
properly only a S.W. continuation of Mts. 
beta and Corax. [Oeta.] 

Taphis (Tapa, Ru.), a city of the Dodeoa- 
schoenus — that is, the district of Aethiopia 
immediately above Egyptr-stood on the W. 
bank of the Nile, S. of Tutzis, and N. of Talmis. 
It is also called TaBis and Tends. There was a 
town on the opposite bank called Contra-Taphis. 
(Ptoi. iv. 4, 170 

Tfcphrae or Tftphros (Tdtyai or T d^ppos; 
Tdftnof), a town on the isthmus of the Cherso- 
nesus Taurica, so called because a trench or 
ditch was out across the isthmuB at this point 
(Hdt. iv. 8 ; Plin. iv. 85). 

Taphus. [Taphxae.] 

Taposlris (TamSereipis, Tenrdtnpis, Tafdtripis, 
Le. the tomb of Osiris : Abousir, Ru.), a city of 
Lower Egypt, on the NW. frontier, in the 
Libya Nemos, W. of Alexandria, so called be- 
cause it olaJxned to be considered the burial 
ulaoe of Osiris (Strab. p. 799 $ Ptol. iv. 5, 84). — j 
Mention is also made of a Lesser Taposiris 
(4 juitph Tcmdircipts) near it (Strab. p. 800). 

Tapr6b£n& (Tawpofrbu : Ceylon ), a great 
Island of the Indian Ocean, opposite to the S. 
extremity of India intra Gangem. The Greeks 
first became acquainted with it through the 
resea rc hes of Megasthenes and Onesicntus in 
the time of Alexander, and through information 
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obtained by residents in India. This early 
information spoke of its elephants, its gold ana 
precious stones, but greatly exaggerated its 
distance from India. The Roman geogra- 
phers acquired additional knowledge respect- 
ing the island through an embassy which was 
sent from it to Rome in the reign of Claudius. 
Of the accounts given of it by the ancients it is 
only necessary here to state that all agree in 
describing it as very much larger than it really 
is. Ptolemy, who gives a great deal of correct 
information about the island, also exaggerates 
its size. (Strab. p. 690 ; Ptol. vii. 4 ; Plin. vi. 81 ; 
Met. iii. 77 ; Ov. Pont . i. 6, 80.) 

T&pfLri (Tdmvpot or Toirot/poQ, a powerful 
people, apparently of Scythian origin, who 
dwelt in Media, on the borders of Parthia, S. of 
M. Coronus. They also extended into Mar- 
giana, and probably further N. on theE. side of 
the Caspian, where their original abodes seem 
to have been in the mountains called by their 
names. (Strab. pp. 614, 520, 628 ; Ptol. vi. 10, 2 ; 
Curt. vi. 4, 24.) 

T&pfiri Montei (rd Tdrovpa &py), a range of 
mountains on the E. of the Caspian sea, in- 
habited by the Tapubi. 

T&ras. [Tabentum.] 

T&rbelli, one of the most important people 
in Gallia Aquitanica, between the Ocean (hence 
called Tarbellicum Aequor and TarbeUus 
Oceanus ) and the Pyrenees (henoe called 
Tarbella Pyrene ). Their country was sandy 
and unproductive, but contained gold and 
mineral springs. Their chief town waB Aquae 
T&rbellioae or Augustas, on the Aturus ( Dam 
on the Adour). (Caes. B. Q. iii. 27 ; Strab. 
p. 190 ; Lucan, i. 421.) 

Tarohon, son of Tyrrhenus, who is said to 
have built the town of Torquinii. [Tabquinii.] 

T&rentlnui Sinus (Taptvrivos k6Kxos : O. of 
Tarentum), a great gulf in the S. of Italy, 
between Bruttium, Luoania, and Calabria, 
beginning W. near the Prom. Lacinium, and 
ending E. near the Prom. Iapygium, and 
named after the town of Tarentum. According* 
to Strabo, it is 1920 stadia in circuit, and the 
entrance to it is 700 stadia wide, which is a 
fair approximation. (Strab. pp. 261, 262.) 

T&rentum, called Taras by the Greeks 
(T 6. pas, - ottos : Tapevrtvos, Tarentinus: Ta- 
ranto), an important Greek city in Italy, 
situated on the W. coast of the peninsula of 
Calabria, and on a bay of the sea about 100 
stadia in circuit, forming an excellent harbour, 
and being a portion of the great Gulf of Taren- 
tum. The city stood in the midst of a beautiful 
and fertile country, S. of Mt. Aulon and W. of 
the mouth of the Galaesus. According to some 
traditions, to which no great weight is attached, 
it was originally built by the Iapygians, who 
are said to have been joined by some Cretan 
colonists from the neighbouring town of Uriij 
and it derived its name from the mythical 
Taras, a son of Poseidon (Paus. x. 10, 6). The 
greatness of Tarentum (and probably its real 
origin) date from b.c. 706, when the town was 
built or taken possession of by a strong body of 
Lacedaemonian Partheniae under the guidance 
of Phalanthus [Phalanthus]. It soon became 
the most powerful and flourishing city in the 
whole of Magna Graecia, and exercised a kind 
of supremacy over the other Greek cities in 
Italy. It oarried on an extensive commerce, 
possessed a considerable fleet of ships of war, 
and was able to bring into the field, frith the 
assistance of its allies, an army of 80,000 foot and 
8000 horse. The oity itself in its most flourish? 
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teg period contained 82,000 men capable of 
bearing arms. ’ The government of Tarentum 
was different at various periods. In the time 
of Darius Hystapis, Herodotus speaks of a king 
(ae. a tyrant) of Tsrentum; but at a later 
period the government was a democracy. Archy- 
tas, who was bom at Tarentum, and who lived 
about B.o. 400, drew up a code of laws for his 
native city. With the increase of wealth the 
citizens became luxurious and effeminate, and 
being hard pressed by the Lucanians and other 
barbarians in the neighbourhood, they were 
obliged to apply for aid to the mother-country. 
Arohidaxnus, son of Agesilaus, was the first 
who oame to their assistance, in b.c. 888 ; and 
he fell in battle fighting on their behalf (Diod. 
xvi. 88, 88). The next prince whom they in- 
vited to succour them was Alexander, king of 
Epirus, and uncle to Alexander the Great. At 
first he met with considerable success, but was 
eventually defeated and slain by the Bruttii in 
886 near Pandosia on the banks of the Acheron. 
Shortly afterwards the Tarentines had to en- 
counter a still more formidable enemy. Having 
attacked some Roman ships, and then grossly 
insulted the Roman ambassadors who had been 
sent to demand reparation, they became in- 
volved in war with the powerful republic. The 
Tarentines were saved for a time by Pyrrhus, 



Coin of Tarentum, 8rd cent. B.O. 

O&t., head of Heraoles, in lion-skin; rev., mra tapan- 
tinqn : Taras, with trident, driving a bigs. 

king of Epirus, who came to their help in 281 ; 
but two years after the defeat of this monarch 
and his withdrawal from Italy, the city was 
• taken by the Romans (272). [Pybb.hu 8.] In 
the second Punic war Tarentum revolted from 
Rome to Hannibal (212) ; but it was retaken 
by the Romans in 207, and was treated by 
them with great severity. From this time 
Tarentum declined in prosperity and wealth. 
It was subsequently made a Roman colony, 
and it still continued to be a place of consider- 
able importance in the time of Augustus. (Anp. 
B.O . ii. 40, v. 98 ; Tac. Ann . i. 10.) Its inhabi- 
tants retained their love of luxury and ease, 
and it is described by Horace as molle Taren- 
tum and imbelle Tarentum. Even after the 
downfall of the Western Empire the Greek 
language was still spoken at Tarentum ; and it 
waB long one of the chief strongholds of the By- 
santine empire in the south of Italy. The town 
of Tarentum consisted of two parts : the town on 
the peninsula at the entrance of the harbour was 
connected with the town on the m ai nl a n d by a 
very low isthmus. On the NW. comer of the 
peninsula, dose to the entrance of the harbour, 
was the citadel ; the principal part of the town 
vai situated SW. of the isthmus. The prin- 
cipal gate on the E. side of the city was called 
the Temenid gate. (Strab. p. 278 ; Pol. viii. 80.) 
The entrance to the inner harbour was closed 
by a bridge. The modem town is confined to 
the island or peninsula on whioh the citadel 
stood- The neighbourhood of Tarentum pro- 
duced the best wool in all Italy, and was also 
celebrated for its exodlent wine, figs, pears, 
and other fruits. Its purple dye was also much 


valued in antiquity. (Pol. x. 1; Flor. i. 18, f 1 
Strab. p. 878 ; Scymn. p. 882.) Some part of 
the district dose to Tarentum was called 
Saturium (Strab. p. 279; Steph. Bys. $.V. 
2ar6piov) Hence Virgil applies this word as 
an epithet of Tarentum, and Horace uses it to 
desoribe the Tarentine breed of horses (Verg. 
Georg. ii. 197; Hor. i. 6, 69). [Satubium.] 
The remains of the anoient town are important 
in archaeology. The line of walls is visible in 
many places, built of large blocks; there are 
remains of a Doric temple within the ancient 
acropolis, of a portions and of a Roman amphi- 
theatre, which stood on the neck of the isthmus, 
probably on the site of the old theatre, famous 
for the outbreak of hostilities with Rome. Of 
special interest is the rich find of terracotta 
statuettes, many of them connected with the 
worship of the Chthonic Dionysus and Perse- 
phone. 

TarichSa or -6ae (Topfycia, -J«i, -cud : BU 
Kerch , Ru.), a town oi Galilee, at the S. end of 
the lake of Tiberias, strongly fortified, and with 
a turbulent population, who gave the Romans 
much trouble during the Jewish war. It 
obtained its name from the quantities of the 
fiBh of the neighbouring lakes which were 
salted here. (Strab. p. 764 ; Jos. B.J. iii. 10. 1.) 

Tam6 (Tdpvrj), a city of Lydia, on M. Tmolus, 
mentioned by Homer. Pliny mentions simply 
a fountain of the name. (II. v. 44 ; Strab. p. 
418; Plin. v. 110.) 

Tarpa, Sp. Xaeclus, was engaged by Pom- 
peius to select the plays that were acted at his 
games exhibited in b.c. 66. Tarpa was likewise 
employed by Augustus as a censor (perhaps as 
Magister Collegii) at the public readings of the 
poets in the Collegium Poetarum. (Cic. ad 
Fam. vii. 1 ; Hor. Sat. i. 10, 88, A.P. 287.) 

TarpSia, daughter of Sp. Tarpeius, the go- 
vernor of the Roman citadel on the Saturnian 
hill, afterwards called the Capitoline, was 
tempted by the gold on the Sabine bracelets 
and collars to open a gate of the fortress to T. 
Tatius and his Sabines. As they entered, they 
threw upon her their shields, and thus crushed 
her to death. She was buried on the hill, and 
her memory was preserved by the name of the 
Tarpeian rock, which was given to a part of the 
Capitoline (Liv. i. 11). Dionysius (ii. 40) speaks 
of a custom of offering annual libations to her, 
whioh suggests the probability that Tarpeia 
was originally some local deity worshipped at 
that spot from whom the Tarpeian rode was 
named, but whose identity had been obscured 
and confused in later stories. There are similar 
stories of the betrayal of a fortress and its 
punishment in other places. One very like it is 
still told on the site of Gergovia in Auvergne. A 
legend still exists at Rome which rdates that 
the fair Tarpeia ever sits in the heart of the 
hill, covered with gold and jewels, and bound 
by a spell. 

Tarpht (Tdp6vj), a town in Locris on Mt. 
Oeta, mentioned % Homer, and subsequently 
called Pharygae \(A ii. 588 ; Strab. p. 426). 

Tarqulnla. [Taequinius.] 

Tarqulnli (Tarquiniensis : Tur china , nr. Cor* 
neto), a city of Etruria, situated on a hill and 
on the river Marta, SE. of Cosa and on a road 
leading from the latter town to Rome. It was 
one of the twelve Etruscan cities, and was prob- 
ably regarded as the metropolis of the Con- 
federation. It is said to have been founded by 
Tarchon, the son or brother of Tyrrhenus, who 
was the leader of the Lydian eaumy from Asia 
to Italy (Strab. p. 219; Serv. ad Am. x. 178. 
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196). It was in the neighbourhood of Tarquinii 
that the eeer Tages appealed, from whom the 
Etruscans learnt their civil and religions polity. 
[Taokb.] There can be no doubt that Tarquinii 
was an original Etruscan city, and that Tarchon 
is merely a personification of the race of the 
Tyrrhenians. It was at Tarquinii that Demara- 
tus, the father of Tarquinius Prisons, is said to 
have settled. After the expulsion of Tarquinius 
Superbus from Borne, the Tarquinienses, in 
conjunction with the Veientes, are said to have 
espoused his cause, but to have been defeated 
by the Romans (Liv. ii. 6 ; Dionys. v. 14). 
Prom this time the Tarquinienses were fre- 
quently engaged in war with the Romans ; but 
tney were at length obliged to submit to Rome 
about B.c. 810 (Liv. ix. 82-41). Tarquinii was 
subsequently made a Roman colony and a 
municipium (App. B.C . i. 49), but it gradually 
declined in importance; ana in the eighth or 
ninth century of the Christian era it was de- 
serted by its inhabitants, who founded Coraeto 
on the opposite hill. There are few remains 
of the ancient city itself ; but the cemetery of 
Tarquinii, consisting of a vast number of sub- 
terraneous oaves in the hill on which Coroeto 
stands, is still in a state of excellent preserva- 
tion, and contains numerous Etruscan paint- 
ings : here some of the most interesting remains 
of Etruscan art have been discovered in modem 
times. 

Tarquinius, the name of a family in early 
Roman history to which the fifth and seventh 
kings of Rome belonged. The legend of the 
Tarquins ran as follows. Demaratus, their 
ancestor, belonged to the noble family of the 
Bacchiadae at Corinth, and fled from his native 
city when the power of his order was over- 
thrown by Cypselus. He settled at Tarquinii 
in Etruria, where he had mercantile con- 
nexions. He married an Etruscan wife, by 
whom he had two sons, Lucumo and Aruns. 
The latter died in the lifetime of his father, leav- 
ing his wife pregnant ; but as Demaratus was 
ignorant of this circumstance, he bequeathed 
ml his property to Lucumo, and died himself 
shortly afterwards. But, although Lucumo was 
thus one of the most wealthy persons at Tar- 
quinii, and had married Tanaquil, who belonged 
to a family of the highest rank, he was excluded, 
as a stranger, from all power and influence in 
the state. Discontented with this inferior posi- 
tion, and urged on by his wife, he resolved to 
leave Tarquinii, and remove to Rome. He 
accordingly set out for Rome, driving in a 
chariot with his wife, and accompanied by a 
large train of followers. When they had reached 
the Janiculum an eagle seized his cap, and 
after carrying it away to a great height placed 
it again upon his head. Tanaquil, who was 
■killed in the Etruscan soienbe of augury, bade 
her husband hope for the highest honour from 
this omen. Her predictions were soon verified. 
The stranger was received with welcome, and 
he and his followers were admitted to the rights 
of Roman citizens. He took the name or L. 
Tarquinius, to whioh Livy adds Prisons. His 
wealth, his courage and his wisdom gained 
him the love bow of Ancus Marcias and of 
tike people. The former appointed him guar- 
dian of nis children ; and, when he died, the 
senate and the people unanimouslyelected Tar- 
quinius to the vacant throne. The reign of 
Tarquinius was distinguished by great exploits 
in war, and by great works in peace. & de- 
feated the Latins and Sabines; sad the latter 
people ceded to him the town of Collatia, where 


he placed a garrison under the command of 
Egerius, the son of his deceased brother, Arons, 
who took the surname of Collatinus. Some 
traditions relate that Tarquinius defeated the 
Etruscans likewise. Among the important 
workB which Tarquinius executed in peace, the 
most celebrated are the vast sewers by which 
the lower parts of the city were drained, and 
which still remain [see p. 816, a]. He is also 
said in some traditions to have laid out the 
Circus Maximus in the valley whioh had been 
drained by the sewers, and also to have insti- 
tuted the Great or Roman Games, which were 
henceforth performed in the Circus. The 
Forum, with its porticoes and rows of shops, 
was also his work, and he likewise began to 
surround the city with a stone wall, a work 
which was finished by his successor, Servius • 
Tullius. The building of the Capitoline temple 
is moreover attributed to the elder Tarquinius, 
though most traditions ascribe this work to his 
son, and only the vow to the father. Tarquinius 
also made some changes in the constitution of 
the state. He added 100 new members to 
the senate who were called patres minorum 
gentium , to distinguish them from the old 
senators, who were now called patres maiorum 
gentium. He wished to add other tribes to 
the three established by Romulus, and to call 
them after himBelf and two of his friends. 
His plan was opposed by the augur Attus 
Navius, who gave a convincing proof that the 
gods were opposed to his purpose. [Navius.] 
Accordingly, he gave np his design of estab- 
lishing new tribes, but with each of the three 
he associated another under the same name, so 
that henceforth there were the first and second 
Romnes, Tities and Luceres. Tarquinius was 
murdered, after a reign of thirty-eight years, at 
the instigation of the sons of Ancus Marcius. 
But they did not secure the reward of their 
crime, for Servius Tullius, with the assistance 
of Tanaquil, succeeded to the vacant throne. 
(Liv. i. 84-41 ; Dionys. iii. 46-78, iv. 1 ; Cio. do 
Rep. iii. 20.) Tarquinius left two sonB and two * 
daughters. His two sons, L. Tarquinius and 
Aruns, were subsequently married to the two 
daughters of Servius Tullius. One of his 
daughters was married to Servius Tullius, and 
the other to M. Brutus, by whom she became 
the mother of the celebrated L. Brutus, the 
first consul at Rome. Servius Tullius, whose 
Life is given under Tullius, was murdered 
after a reign of forty-four years, by his son-in- 
law, L. Tarquinius, who ascended the vacant 
throne.— -L. Tarquinius Superbus began bis 
reign without any of the forms of election. 
One of the first acts of his reign was to abolish 
the rights which had been conferred upon the 
plebeians by Servius ; and at the same time all 
the senators and patricians whom he mistrusted, 
or whose wealth he coveted, were put to death 
or driven into exile. He surrounded himself 
by a body-guard, by means of which he was 
enabled to do what he liked. His cruelty and 
tyranny obtained for him the surname of Super- 
hue. But, although a tyrant at home, he raised 
Rome to great influence and power among the 
surrounding nations. He gave his daughter in 
marriage to Octavius Mamilius of Tuseulum, 
the most powerful of the Latin chiefs; and 
under his sway Rome became the head of the 
Latin Confederacy. He defeated the Vdlsrians, 
and took the wealthy town of Suessa Pometia, 
with the spoils of whioh he oommenoed the 
erection of the Capitol, whioh his father bad 
vowed. In the vaults of this temple he de- 
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posited the Sibylline books, which the king 
purchased from a Sibyl or prophetess. She had 
offered to sell him nine books for 800 pieces of 
sold. The king refused the offer with scorn. 
Thereupon she went away, and burned three, 
and then demanded the same price for the six. 
The king still refused. She again went away 
and burnt three more, and still demanded the 
same price for the remaining three. The king 
now purchased the three books, and the Sibyl 
disappeared. He next engaged in war with 
Gabii, one of the Latin cities which refused to 
enter into the League. Unable to take the city 
by force of arms, Tarquinius had recourse to 
stratagem. His son, Sextus, pretending to be 
ill-treated by his father, and covered with the 
bloody marks of stripes, fled to Gabii. The 
infatuated, inhabitants intrusted him with the 
command of their troops: whereupon he sent 
a messenger to his father to inquire how he 
should deliver the city into his nands. The 
king, who was walking in his garden when the 
messenger arrived, made no reply, but kept 
striking off the heads of the tallest poppies 
with his stick. Sextus took the hint. He put 
to death or banished all the leading men of the 
place, and then had no difficulty in compelling 
it to submit to his father (cf . Ov. Fast. ii. 686- 
710). In the midst of his prosperity, Tar- 
quinius fell through a shameful outrage com- 
mitted by one of his sons. Tarquinius and his 
sons were engaged in besieging Ardea, a city of 
the Butulians. Here, aB the king’s sons, and 
their cousin, TarquiniuB Collatinus, the son of 
Egerius, were feasting together, a dispute arose 
about the virtue of their wives. To settle the 
matter they mounted their horses, and first 
went to Borne, where they surprised the king’s 
daughters at a splendid banquet ; then to 
Collatia, where, though it was late in the night, 
they found Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, 
spinning amid her handmaids. The beauty and 
virtue of Lucretia had fired the evil passions of 
Sextus. A few days afterwards he returned to 
> Collatia, where he was hospitably received by 
Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman. In the 
dead of night he entered her chamber with a 
drawn Bword : by threatening to lay a slave 
with his throat cut beside her, whom he would 
pretend to have killed in order to avenge her 
husband’s honour, he forced her to yield to 
his wishes. As soon as Sextus had departed, 
Lucretia sent for her husband and her father. 
Collatinus came, accompanied by L. Brutus ; 
Lucretius, with P. Valerius, who afterwards 
gained the surname of Publicola. They found 
her in an agony of sorrow. She told them what 
had happened, enjoined them to avenge her 
dishonour, and then stabbed herself to death 
(of. Ov. Fast. ii. 726-882). They all swore to 
avenge her. Brutus threw off his assumed 
stupidity, and placed himself at their head. 
They carried the corpse to Borne. Brutus, who 
was Tribunus Celerum, summoned the people, 
and related the deed of shame. All classes were 
inflamed with indignation. A decree was passed 
deposing the king, and banishing him and his 
family from the city. The army encamped 
before Ardea likewise renounced their alle- 
giance to the tyrant. Tarquinius, with his two 
sons, Titus ana Aruns, took refuge at Caere in 
Etruria. Sextus repaired to Gfabii, his own 
principality, where he was shortly after mur- 
dered by the friends of those whom he had 
pat to death. Tarquinius reigned twenty-four 
years. He was banished B.c. 610. The people 
of Tarquinii and Veii espoused the cause of the 
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exiled tyrant, and marched against Borne. The 
two Consuls advanced to meet them. A bloody 
battle was fought, m whioh Brutus and Aruns, 
the son of Tarquinius, slew each other. Tar- 
quinius next repaired to Lars Poraena or Par- 
senna, the powerful king of Clusium, who 
marched against Borne at the head of a vast 
army. [See under Porsbna.] Next Tarquinius 
took refuge with his son-in-law, Mamilius Octa- 
vius of Tusculum, and the Latin states declared 
war against Borne. The contest waB decided 
by the celebrated battle of the lake Begillus, 
in which the Homans gained the victory by the 
help of Castor and Pollux. Tarquinius himself 
was wounded, but escaped with his life; his 
son Sextus is said to have fallen in this battle, 
though, according to another tradition, as we 
have already seen, he waB slain by the inhabi- 
tants of Gabii. Tarquinius Superbus had now 
no other state to wnich he could apply for 
assistance. He had already survived all his 
family, and he now fled to Aristobulus at 
Cumae, where he died a wretched and childless 
old man. (Liv. ii. 1-21 ; Dionys. v. 1-vi. 21.) 
Such is the story of the Tarquins according to 
the ancient writers ; but this story must not be 
received as a real history. It is die attempt to 
assign a definite origin to certain Roman insti- 
tutions, to some features in the military organi- 
sation, and to some ancient public works in the 
city, of which the history had been obscured by 
lapse of time. There can be little doubt that 
it indicates as the time when these things were 
carried out a period during which a family of 
Etruscan origin held the chief power at Borne ; 
and there is at least great probability (though 
this is denied by some writers of great autho- 
rity) that thiB rule was imposed upon Borne by 
the dominant power of the Etruscans. 

Tarr&clna (Tarrocinensis : Terracina ), also 
called Anxur (Anxurates), an ancient town of 
Latium situated fifty-eight miles SE. of Borne 
on the Via Appia and upon the coast, with a 
strongly fortified citadel upon a high hill, on 
which stood the temple of Jupiter Anxurus 
(Liv. iv. 49 ; Verg.Aen. vii. 799; Hor. Sat. i. 6, 
26 ; Lucan, iii. 84 ; Mart. v. 1, 6). It originally 
belonged to the Volsci, by whom it was called 
Anxur. It was conquered by the Bomans, who 
gave it the name of Tarracina, and it was made 
a Boman colony, b.c. 829 (Liv. viii. 21 ; Veil. 
Pat. i. 14). Three miles W. of the town stood the 
grove of Feronia, with a temple of this goddess. 
The ancient walls of the citadel of Tarracina 
are still visible on the slope of Montecchio. 

Tarr&oo (Tarraconensis : Tarragona ), an 
ancient town on the coast of Spain situated on 
a rock 760 feet high, between the river Iberus 
and the Pyrenees, on the river Tulcis. It was 
founded by the Massilians, and was made the 
head-quarters of the brothers P. and Cn. Scipio, 
in their campaigns against the Carthaginians 
in the second Punic war (Liv. xxi. 61 ; Pol. x. 
84). It subsequently became a populous and 
flourishing town ; and Augustus, who wintered 
here (b.c. 26) after his Cantabrian campaign, 
m ade it the capital of one of the three Spanish 
provinces (Hispania T arra conensts) and also 
a Roma" colony. Hence we find it called 
Oolonia Tarraconensis , also Col. Victrix To - 
gata and Col. Julia Victrix Tarraconensis . 
fstmb. p. 169; Plin. iii. 18; Tae. Ann. i.78s 
Mart. x. 104, xiii. 118.) The modem town of 
Tarragona is built to a great extent with the 
remains of the ancient city, and Boman ia» 
scriptions may frequently be seen embedded 
in the walls of the houses. The ancient Roman 
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aqueduct, haring been repaired in modem 
times, still supplies th e city with water ; and at 
a short distance to the Nw. of Tarragona, along 
the eea coast, is a Roman sepulchre called the 
Tower of the Scipios, although the real place of 
the burial of the Scipios is quite unknown. 

TammtSnns Paternns. [Patzbnus.] 

Tarsia (T apcrty : Baa Boatand ), a promontory 
of Carmania, on the coast of the Persian Gulf, 
near the frontier of Persia. The neighbouring 
part of the coast of CarmAnia was called Tar- 
signs (Arr. Ind. 87). 

Xarslus (8 Tdixnos: Karadere), a river of 
Mysia, rising in M. Temnus, and flowing NE., 
through the MiletopoliteB Locus, into the 
Maoestus (Strab. p. 687). 

Tarsus, Tarsos (Topcds, Tap<ro(, Tepmfs, 0ap- 
<r6s: Taperetfy, Tarsensis : Teraua, Ru.), the chief 
city of Cilicia, stood near the centre of Cilioia 
Campestris, on the river Cydnus, about twelve 
miles above its mouth, in a very large and 
fertile plain at the foot of M. Taurus, the chief 
pass through which (Pylae Ciliciae) led down 
to Tarsus. Its position gave it the full benefit 
of the natural advantages of a fertile country, 
and the command of an important highway of 
commerce. It had also an excellent harbour, 
twelve miles from the city, formed by a lagoon 
into which the Cydnus flows, but this has now 
been filled up with sand. The city was of 
unknown antiquity. Some ascribed its founda- 
tion to the Assyrian king Sardanapalus ; others 
to Perseus, in connexion with whose legend 
the name of the city is fancifully derived from 
a hoof (rapcris) which the winged horse Pegasus 
lost here ; and others to the Argive chieftain 
Triptolemus, whose effigy appears on the coins 
of the city (Strab. p. 678; Staph. Byz. «.v.). 
All that can be determined with certainty 
seems to be that it was a very ancient city of 
the Syrians, who were the earliest known in- 
habitants of this part of Asia Minor, and that 
it received Greek settlers at an early period. 
In the time of Xenophon, who gives us the 
first historical notice of Tarsus, it was the 
capital of the Cilician prince Syennesis, and 
was taken by Cyrus (Xen. An. i. 2, 28). [Comp. 
Cilicia.] At the time of the Macedonian in- 
vasion, it was held by the Persian troops, who 
were about to burn it, when they were pre- 
vented by Alexander’s arrival (Arr. An. ii. 4 ; 
Curt. iii. 6). After playing an important part 
ob a military post in the wan of the successors 
of Alexander, and under the Syrian kings, it 
became, by the peace between the Homans and 
Antiochus the Great, the frontier city of the 
Syrian- kingdom on the NW. At the time of 
the Mithridatic war, it suffered, on the one 
hand, from Tigranes, who overran Cilicia, and, 
on the other, from the pirateB, who had their 
strongholds in the mountains of Cilicia Aspera, 
and made frequent incursions into the level 
oountry. From both these enemies it was 
rescued by Pompey, who made it the capital of 
the new Roman provinoe of Cilicia, b.c. 66. 
In the Civil war, it took part with Caesar, and 
assumed, in his honour, the name of Juliopolis 
(BeU. Atew. 66; Pio Cass. xlviL 24). For this 
the inhabitants were punished by Cassius, but 
were recompensed by Antony, who made Tarsus 
a free city. Under Augustus, the city obtained 
immunity from taxes, through the influence of 
the emperor’s tutor, the -Stoic Athenodorus, 
who was a native of the place. It was the 
scene of important events in the wars with the 
Persians, the Arabs, and the Turks, and also in 
the Crusadep. The people of Tarsus were 
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celebrated for their mental power, their readi- 
ness in repartee, and their fondness for the 
study of philosophy. Among the most dis- 
tinguished natives of the plaoe were: the 
Stoics Antipater, Arohedemus, Heraolides, 
Nestor, Zeno, and the two Athenodori; the 
Academic Nestor; the Epicureans Diogenes 
(celebrated for his powers of improvising), Lysias 
(who was for a time tyrant of the city), and 
Plutiades; the tragio poets Dionysides and 
Bion; the grammarian Artemidorus; the his- 
torian Hermogenes ; the physicians Herodotus 
and Philo; and, above ml, the apostle Paul, 
who belonged to one of several families of 
Jews who had settled at TarsuB in considerable 
numbers, under the Persian and Syrian kings. 

Tart&rus (Tdpropos), son of Aether and Ge, 
and by his mother Ge the father of the Gigantes 
Typhoeus and Echidna (Hes. Th. 821 ; Apollod. 
ii. 1, 2 ; Hyg. Fab. 152). [For Tartarus m the 
underworld, see Hades, p. 876.] 

Tartarus (Tartaro), a river of Venetia be- 
tween the Athesis (Adige) and the Po. Its 
waters now pass by canals into these rivers. 
In ancient times it had an exit, partly artificial, 
to the sea, and in part of itB course formed 
wide marshes (Tac. Hist. iii. 9 ; Plin. iii. 121). 

Tartessus (Taprn<r<r6s : T aprfitrtnos)* a dis- 
trict in the S. of Spain colonised, or occupied 
for trading purposes, by the Phoenicians. It 
extended on both sides of the Baetis (Guadal- 
quivir) in the lower part of its course, and that 
river itself was sometimes called Tartessus 
(Stesioh. ap. Strab. p. 148 ; Avion. Or. Mar. i. 
224). The country was rich in metals, iron, 
tin, lead, silver, and (to some extent) gold ; and 
it is probably (though some writers deny it) the 
Tarahiah of Scripture. It iB likely that a town 
or port called Tartessus stood at the mouth of 
the Baetis and was a trading station of the 
Phoenicians. But it disappeared in early times, 
possibly because it was superseded by Gades, 
which belonged to the same district. (Hdt. i. 
168, iv. 152 ; Strab. pp. 148, 151 ; Plin. iii. 7 ; 
Mel. ii. 6.) * By some writers it was (probably 
erroneously) taken to have been the ancient 
name of one or other town of the district, such 
as Gades or Carteia (Hdt. i. 168, iv. 152; Strab. 
pp. 148, 151 ; Plin. iii. 7; Mel. ii. 6). 

Tarusoon or Tarasoon (Tarusconienses: 
Taraacon), a town of the Salyes in Ganl, on 
the E. bank of the Rhone, N. of Arelate, and 
E. of Nemausus. 

T&rvislum (Tarvisanns : Treviso), a town of 
Venetia in the N. of Italy, on the river Silis, 
which became the seat of a bishopric, and a 
plaoe of importance in the middle ages. 

Tatiftnui (Tcmavrfs), a Christian writer of the 
second century. [Diet, of Chriat. Biogr .] 

T. T&tlus, king of the Sabines. [Romulus.] 

Tatta (^ Tdrra : Tux-G6l), a great salt lake 
in the centre of Asia Minor, on the Phrygian 
table-land, on the confines of Phrygia, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, and Lyeaonia. It supplies the 
whole surrounding countjy with salt, as it 
doubtless did in ancient times (Strab. p. 568 ; 
Plin. xxxi. 84). 

Tauohlra or Teuehlra (Tavxeipa, Tcfogipg : 
Taukra , Ru.), a colony of Cyrene, on the NW. 
coast of CyrenaTca, in N. Africa. Under the 
Ptolemies, it was called Arsinoe, and was one 
of the five cities of the Libyan Pentapolis. It 
became a Roman colony, and was fortified by 
Justinian. It was a chief seat of the worship 
of Cybele, who had here a great temple and an 
annual festival. (Hdt. iv. 171; Strab. p. 006; 
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Taulautli (JmvkdyTiot), a people of Illyria, in 
the neighbourhood of Epidamnus, frequently 
mentioned by the Greek and Roman writers. 
One of their most powerful kings was Glaucias, 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great, who 
fought against the latter monarch, and at a 
later period afforded an asylum to the infant 
Pyrrhus, and refused to surrender him to Cas- 
sander. (Thuc. i. 24 ; Arr. An. i. 6 ; Liv. xlv. 26.) 

Taunus (Taunus), a range of mountains in 
Germany, at no great distance from the conflu- 
ence of the Moenus {Main) and the Rhine (Tac. 
Ann. i. 56. xii. 58 ; Mel. iii. 8). 

Taurasia. 1. An ancient city of Samnium, in 
the country of the Hirpini, on the right bank of 
the Galor. It is mentioned among the towns 
taken by Scipio Barbatus. — 2. [Taurini.] 

# Tauri, the inhabitants of the Chersonesus 
Taurioa (Crimea), the remnant of a people, per- 
haps the Cimmerians, who had retreated before 
the Scythians. They were divided into tribes 
of whom some were nomad, others agricultural. 
(Hdt. iv. 11, 12 ; Strab. p. 811.) They are de- 
scribed as a rude and savage people, addicted 
to piracy (Hdt. iv. 108 ; Strab. p. 808; Tac. Ann. 
xii. 17). In particular their religious rites were 
cruel, according to which they offered human 
sacrifices to their goddess, whom the Greeks 
identified with Artemis [see p. 128]. Especi- 
ally, shipwrecked sailors were thus sacrificed 
(Eur. I. T. ; Diod. iv. 44 ; Hdt. iv. 108 ; Ov. 
Pont. iii. 2, 57). [Chersonesus.] 

Tauri&num ( Traviano ), a town of Bruttium, 
on the Via Popilia, twenty-three miles SE. of 
Vibo. 

Taurini, a people of Liguria dwelling on the 
upper course of tna Po, at the foot of the Alps. 
Their chief town was Taurasia, afterwards 
colonised by Augustus, and called Augusta 
Taurinorum (Turin). (Pol. ii. 17, iii. 60 ; Liv. 
xxi. 88 ; App. Annib. 5 ; Strab. p. 204.) 

Tauiis (Tor cola), a small island off the coast 
of Illyria, between PharuB and Corcyra (Bell. 
Alex. 47). 

s Taurisci, a Celtic people in Noricum, and 
probably the old Celtic name of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. They were subsequently 
called Norici by the Romans after their capital 
Noreia. [Noricum.] 

Taurols, Tauroentium (T avp6us, To vpoiy- 
▼ioi/), a colony of tho Massaliots between Mas- 
silia and Telo Martins (Toulon). Its site is 
marked by the modem Tarente. (Caes. B.C. ii. 
4 ; Strab. pp. 180, 184.) 

T&uromenlum (To vpofiivtov : Tavpo/itvlrris, 
Tauromenitanus : Taormina ), a city on the E. 
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Obv., hMd of Apollo, and star ; rev., taypomsnitan ; 
tripod. 


ooast of Sicily, situated on the hill Taurus, 
from which it derived its name, between Mes- 
sina and Catena, and founded B.c. 858 by 
Andromachus with the remains of the inhabi- 
tants of Naxos, whose town had been destroyed 
by Dionysius nearly fifty years before. [Naxob, 
No. 2.1 Tauromenium soon became a large and 
flourishing city; but in consequence of its 
espousing the side of Sex. Pompey against 
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Augustus, most of its inhabitants were expelled 
from the city, and their place supplied by a 
colony of veterans: hence we find the town 
called Col. Augusta Tauromenitana . From 
this time Tauromenium became a place of 
secondary importance. (Diod. xiv. 58, 96 ; Strab. 
i. 267 ; App. B.C. v. 108-111 ; Juv. v. 98.) The 
ills in the neighbourhood produced excellent 
wine. There are still remains of the ancient 
town, of which the most important is a splendid 
theatre cut out of the rock, and capable of 
holding from 80,000 to 40,000 spectators, from 
which we may form Borne idea of the populous- 
neBS of Tauromenium. 

Tauroioythae. [Scythotauri.] 

Taurfinum (Semlin), a strongly fortified town 
in Pannonia at the confluence of the SavuB and 
the Danube (Ptol. ii. 16, 4). 

Taurus, Statillui, a distinguished general of 
Octavian. At the battle of Actium, b.c. 81, he 
commanded the land-forces of Octavian, which 
were drawn up on the shore. In 29 he defeated 
the Cantabri, Vaccaei, and ABtures. He was 
consul in 26 ; and in 16, when the emperor went 
to Gaul, the government of the city and of 
Italy was left to TauruB, with the title of prae- 
fectus urbi. (App. B.C. v. 97-118 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 
11 ; Dio Cass. xlix. 14, li. 20, liv. 19.) In the 
fourth consulship of Augustus, 80, Taurus built 
an amphitheatre of Btone at his own expense. 
[Roma, p. 811, a.] 

Taurus (6 Tavpos, from the Aramaean Tur, a 
high mountain : Taurus , Ala-Da gh, and other 
special names), a great mountain chain of Asia. 
In its widest extent the name was applied by 
the later geographers to the whole of the great 
chain which runs through Asia from W. to E., 
forming the S. margin of the great table-land 
of Central Asia, which it divides from the 
Mediterranean coast of Asia Minor, from Syria 
and the Tigris and Euphrates valley, from the 
low lands on the N. shore of the Indian Ocean, 
and from the two great peninsulas of India 
(Strab. pp. 490, 689). But m its usual signifi- 
cance, it denotes the mountain chain in the S. 
of Asia Minor which begins at the Sacrum or 
Chelidoninm Prom, at the SE. angle of Lycia, 
surrounds the gulf of Pampliylia, passing 
through the middle of PiBidia ; then along the 
S. frontier of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, which 
it divides from Cilicia and Commagene ; thence, 
after being broken through by the Euphrates, 
it proceeds almost due E. through the S. of 
Armenia, forming the water-shed between the 
sources of the Tigris on the S. and the streams 
which feed the upper Euphrates and the Araxes 
on the N. ; thus it continues as far as the S. 
margin of the lake Arsissa, where it ceases to 
bear the name of Taurus, and is continued in 
the chain which, under the names of Niphates, 
Zagros, Ac., forms the NE. margin of the 
Tigris and Euphrates valley. (Strab. pp. 129, 
520, 651, 666; Mel. i. 15; Plin. v. 99.) This 
main chain sends off branches which are nearly 
as important as itself. In the middle of the 
frontier between Cilicia and Cappadocia, E. of 
the Cilician Gates, the Antitaurus branches 
off to the NE. In the E. of Cilicia, the Amap 
ntjs goes off to the SW. and S. Immediately 
E. of the Euphrates, a branch proceeds to the 
SE., forming, under the name of Masxus, the 
frontier between Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
and dividing the valley of the Upper Tigris 
from the waters which flow through Meso- 
potamia into the Euphrates. The Taurus is of 
moderate height, for the most part steep, and 
wooded to the summit Its general character 
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neatly resembles the mountains of central 
Germany. 

TftvSum (Taovlov, TotW), the capital of the 
Trocmi, in Galatia, stood on the E. side of the 
Halys, but at some distance from the river, and 
formed the centre of meeting for roads leading 
to all parts of Asia Minor (Strab. p. 567 ; Plin. 
v. 146; Steph. Byz. s.v.). It was therefore 
a place of considerable commercial importance. 
It had a temple and bronze colossus of Zeus. 
The position of the city has been much dis- 
puted, but it seems to have been proved by the 
discovery of a milestone marking the caput 
viae at the modem NefeM Keni , that this was 
the site of Tavium. 

TazXla or Taxl&la (rh Td£i\a, To^oAa), an 
important city of India intra Gangem, stood in 
a large and fertile plain between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes, and was the capital of the 
Indian king Taxiles, in the time of Alexander 
(Arr. An. v. 8 ; Ptol. vii. 1, 45 ; Strab. pp. 698- 
714). Its position was probably at Shah Dheri, 
about forty miles from the Indus, where there 
are extensive ruins. 

TaxUes (Ta£lKi)s). 1. An Indian prinoe or 
king, who reigned over the tract between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes, at the period of the 
expedition of Alexander, b.c. 827. His real 
name was Mophis, or Omphis, and the Greeks 
appear to have called him Taxiles or Taxilas, 
from the name of his capital city of Taxila. 
On the approach of Alexander he hastened to 
meet him with valuable presents, and was in 
consequence confirmed in his kingdom by the 
Macedonian monarch. (Diod. xvii. 86; Curt, 
viii. 12, 4 ; Arr. An. iv. 22, v. 8, 8 ; Strab. p. 
698 ; Just. xiii. 4.) — 2. A general in the service 
of Mithridates the Great, and one of those in 
whom he reposed the highest confidence (Pint. 
Bull. 15, Lucu-ll. 17). 

T&jrg5t6 (Ta&y4nj), daughter of AtlaB and 
Pleione, one of the Pleiades, from whom Mt. 
Taygetus in Laconia is said to have derived its 
name. By Zeus she became the mother of 
Lacedaemon and of Eurotas. (Apollod. iii. 10, 
1 ; Pans. iii. 1, 2.) 

T&jrgtitus or TaygStum or Taygftta (Tatfye- 
rof, Tafiycrov, rd Tatiycra pi.), a lofty range of 
mountains of a wild and savage character, sepa- 
rating Laconica and Messenia, and extending 
from the frontiers of Arcadia down to the Prom. 
Taenarum. Its highest points were called 
TalStus and EvSras, about three miles S. of 
Sputa. [Laconia.] 

Te&num (Teanensis). 1, AptUum ( Oivitate ), 
a town of Apulia on the river Frento and the 
confines of the Frentani, eighteen miles from 
Larinum (Liv. ix. 20 ; Cic. pro Clu. 9 ; Strab. 
p. 285). — 2. Sidiclnum ( Teano ), an important 
town of Campania, and the capital of the 
Sidicini, situated on the N. slope of Mt. 
Massicus and on the Via Praenestina, six mileB 
W. of Cales (Liv. xxii. 57 ; Cic. ad Att. viii. 
11; Strab. p. 287). It was made a Homan 
oolony by Augustus ; and in its neighbourhood 
were some celebrated medicinal springs. There 
are remains of the theatre and of the amphi- 
theatre. 

Te&rus (Tdapos) : Teara, Dear a, or Dere) } a 
river of Thrace, the waters of which were useful 
in curing outaneous diseases. Herodotus re- 
lates that it rises from thirty-eight fountains, 
all flowing from the same rock, some warm and 
others oold. It falls into the Contadesdus; 
this into the Agrianes; and the latter again 
into the Hebrus. (Hdt iv. 90.) 

Tetti (Teatinus : Chieti), the capital of the 


Marrucini, situated on a steep hill on the river 
Atemus, and on toe road from Atemum to 
Corfinium (Strab. p. 241 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 520). 

Tecmesia (T^cjojtrtra), the daughter of the 
Phrygian king Teleutas, whose territory was 
ravaged by toe Greeks during a predatory 
excursion from Troy. Tecmessa was taken 

S ri soner, and was given to Ajax, the son of 
'elamon, by whom she had a son, Eurysaces. 
[Ajax.] 

Tecmdn (Tiic/iuv), a town of the Molossi in 
Epirus (Liv. xlv. 26 ; Steph. Byz. a. v.). 

Tectaeus and Angdlidn (Tocrcuos teal ’Ayye- 
Klwp), early Greek sculptors, who are always 
mentioned together. They were pupils of 
Dipoenus and Scyllis, and instructors of Callon 
of Aegina, and therefore they must have lived 
about B.c. 548. They were authors of a statue • 
of Apollo at Delos, holding in his right hand a 
bow, and in his left figures of the three Graces. 
(Paus. ii. 82, 5, ix. 85, 8.) 

Teot5s&ges (Tcjcrdtrayer). 1. In Gallia. 
[Volcae.]— -2. In Asia Minor. [Galatia.] 
Tecum, Tetum or Tieil ( Tecli ), a river in 
Gallia Narbonensis in the territory of the Sar- 
doneB, called Illiberis by the Greeks from a 
town of this name upon the river (Mel. ii. 5 ; 
Plin. iii. 82). 

Tedanlui, a river in Illyricum, separating 
Iapydia and Libumia (Ptol. ii. 16, 8). 

Tegga (Tey 4a). 1. (Teycdrris: Piali), an 
important city of Arcadia, and the capital of 
the district Tege&tis (Ttyearts), which was 
bounded on the E. by Argolis and Laconica, on 
the S. by Laconica, on the W. by Maenalia, 
and on the N. by the territory of Mantinea 
(11. ii. 607 ; Paus. viii. 8, 4 ; Strab. p. 887). It 
was one of the most ancient towns of Arcadia, 
and is said to have been founded by Tegeates, 
the son of Lyoaon. It was formed out of nine 
small townships, which were united into one 
city by Aleus, who was thus regarded as the 
real founder of the city. At a later time we 
find Tegea divided into four tribes, each of 
which possessed a statue of Apollo Agyieus,* 
who was especially honoured in Tegea. The 
Tegeatae long resisted the supremacy of Sparta ; 
ana, according to tradition, it was not till the 
Spartans discovered the bones of Orestes that 
they were enabled to conquer this people. (Hdt. 
i. 65-67 ; Paus. iii. 7, 8, viii. 5, 9, viii. 45-48.) 
The Tegeatae sent 8000 men to the battle of 
Plataea, in which they were distinguished for 
their bravery (Hdt. ix. 26). They remained 
faithful to Sparta in the Peloponnesian war, 
but after the battle of Leuctra they joined the 
rest of the Arcadians in establishing their inde- 
pendence. During the wars of the Achaean 
League Tegea was taken both by Cleomenes, 
king of Sparta, and Antigonus Doson, king of 
Macedonia, and the ally of the Aohaeans (Pol. 
ii. 46, 54). It continued to be a plaoe of im- 
portance in the time both of Strabo and of Pau- 
sanias. Its most splendid public building was 
the temple of Athene, which was the largest 
and most magnifioent building in the Pelopon- 
nesus. It was erected soon after b.c. 894, in 
plaoe of a more ancient temple of this goddeBS, 
which was burnt down in this year. The archi- 
tect was Scopas, and the sculpture in the 
pediments were probably by the hand of Scopas 
himself (Paus. viii. 45, 4; Scopas). Remains 
of the city are found at the villages of Piali 
and Haghioa Boatia. At the latter a great 
number of statuettes of bronze and terracotta 
were dug up, which seem to have been offerings 
to Demeter and Kore, whose temple must have 
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been on this spot.—- & A town in Crete, said to island, and she sent madness upon them, which 
have been founded by Agamemnon (Veil. Pat. caused Poseidon to bury them beneath the 
i. 1 ). . . , earth. In their operation they are represented 

Tegllnum (Diano) a municipal town of Lu- in different aspects : — (1) As sorcerers and mali- 
cania, situated on the river Tanager (Plin. iii. cious sprites. Their very eyes and aspect are 
98). said to have been destructive. They had it in 

Ttlimftn (TsAofu&i'), son of Aeacus and En- their power to bring on hail, rain, and snow, 
dels, and brother of Peleus. Having assisted and to assume any form they pleased ; they 
Peleus in slaying their half-brother, P hoc us further mixed Stygian water with sulphur, in 
[Peleus], Telamon was expelled from Aegina, order thereby to destroy animals and plants, 
and came to Sslamis. Here he was first mar- One account represents Zeus as destroying 
ried to Glauce, daughter of Cychreus, king of them with an inundation (Ov. Met. vii. 867) as 
the island, on whose death Telamon became malicious or f$d<ricavoi : another makes their 
king of Salamis (Diod. iv. 72). He afterwards destroyer Apollo in the shape of a wolf (Serv. 
married Periboea or Eriboea, daughter of Al- ad Aen. iv. 877). (2) As inventors of agricul- 
cathous, by whom he became the father of ture. (8) As artists and handicraftsmen. They 
Ajax, who is hence frequently called Tela- are said to have invented useful arts and insti- 
• montadeSt and Telavnonim heros. [Ajax.] tutions, and to have made images of the gods 
Telamon himself was one of the Calydonian They worked in brass and iron, made the sickle 
hunters and one of the ArgonautB. He was of Cronos and the trident of Poseidon (Diod. 
also a friend of Heracles, whom he joined in v. 55 ; Strab. pp. 472, 658 ; Paus. ix. 19, 1 ; 
his expedition against Laomedon of Troy, which Tzetz. Chil. vu. 124). The origin of these 
city he wps the first to enter. He there erected myths seems to be partly the widespread super- 
an altar to Heracles Callinicus or Alexicacus. station of gnomeB or goblinB working at metals, 
(Apollod. ii. 6, 4 ; Theocr. xiii. 88 ; Schol. ad or rich in metals, dwelling beneath mountains, 
Ap. Eh. i. 1289.) Heracles, in return, gave to and acting sometimes in malice, sometimes in 
him Theanira or Hesione, a daughter of Laome- kindness— but partly also the attempt to ex- 
don, by whom he became the father of Teucer plain the origin of certain works and inventions 
and Trambelus. On this expedition Telamon in Rhodes or elsewhere. It is probable that in 
and Heracles also fought against the Meropes this aspect the Phoenicians were the originals 
in Cos, on account of Chalciope, the beautiful of the Telchines, and the myth is really describ- 
daughterof Eurypylus, the king of the MeropeB, ing how Phoenician artB and metal-working 
and against the giant Alcioneus, on the isthmus were introduced by this maritime people from 
of Corinth. Telamon likewise accompanied the side of Crete, and how the ingenious race 
Heracles on his expedition against the Ama* of artisans migrated from Rhodes to Lycia and 
zons, and slew Melanippe (Pind. Nem. iii. 65 ; elsewhere. Of this last event we have no par- 
Schol. ad loc.). ticulor evidence : but it is not improbable, and 

TSl&mdn ( Telamone ), a town and harbour of the Termilae in Lycia were said to be Cretans. 
Etruria, S. of the river Umbro, said to have [See p. 504, a.] The account of the Telchines 
been founded by Telamon on his return from may be compared with that of the Idaean 
the Argonautic expedition (Diod. iv. 56), but Dactyli. 
there can be little doubt that it was originally T516b5ae. [Taphiae.] 
an Etruscan town. In its neighbourhood a T515b6as (TtjA«/34cw), a river of Armenia 
great victory was gained over the Gauls in b.c. Major, falling into the Euphrates ; probably 
«225 (Pol. i. 27-81). It waB here that Marius identical with the Absanias. 
landed on his return from Africa in 87 (Plut. TSISclldes (TijXtfcAufap), an Athenian comic 
Mor. 41). Telamon is mentioned as a port in poet of the Old Comedy, about the same time 
Pliny (iii. 51) and in the Itineraries of the as Crates and Cratinus, and a little earlier than 
fourth century, but since that time there has Aristophanes. He was an earnest advocate of 
been nothing on the site but a poor village and peace, a great admirer of the ancient manners 
ruins of Roman buildings. of the age of Themistocles, a supporter of 

Telehlnei (TcAxo'w), a family or tribe of Nicias, and an assailant of Pericles (Pint. Per. 
mythical beings or demons, analogous in some 8, 16, Nic. 4). Fragments of his plays are in- 
respects to the trolls or goblins of Northern, eluded in Meineke’s Fragm. Com. Qraec. 
ana the genii of Oriental, folk-lore. They are TelSclus (T^jAwcAos), king of Sparta, eighth 
said to have been the children of Thalassa (for of the Agids, and son of Archelaus. He was 
which reason a late writer — Eustathius, ad slain by the Messenians, in a temple of Artemis 
Horn. p. 771 — represents them as like mermen, Limnatis, on the borders. His death web the 
with mis instead of feet). They qpme from immediate occasion of the first Messenian war, 
Crete to Cyprus and from thence to Rhodes, b.c. 748. (Hdt. vii. 104 ; Paus. iii. 2, 6, iv. 4, 2.) 
where they founded Camirus, Ialysus, and T515g5nus (TrjKdyovos), son of Odysseus and 
Lindus. Rhodes, which was named after them Circe. After Odysseus had returned to Ithaca, 
Telckinie , was abandoned by them, because Circe sent out Telegonus in search of his fatner. 
they foresaw that the island would be inun- A storm oast his ship on the coast of Ithaca, 
dated. They then spread in different directions, and being pressed by hunger he began to plun- 
Lycus went to Lycia, where he built the temple der the fields. Odysseus and Telemachus being 
of the Lyoian Apollo. This god had been wor- informed of the ravages caused by the stranger, 
■hipped by them at LinduB, and Hera at went out to fight against him ; but Telegonus 
Ialysus and Camirus. There is a further indi- ran Odysseus through with a spear which he 
cation of their connexion with a sea-going had received from his mother. At the corn- 
people in the Rhodian story that Poseidon was mand of Athene, Telegonus, accompanied by 
intrusted to them by Rhea, and they brought Telemachus and Penelope, went to Ciroe in 
him up in conjunction with Caphira, a daughter Aeaea, there buried the body of Odysseus, and 
of Ooeanus. Poseidon wedded Halia, the sister married Penelope, by whom- he became the 
of the Telchines, who bore six sons and a father of Italus. [See Odysseus, p. 618 , b.] 
daughter, Rhodos, from whom the island was In Italy Telegonus was believed to nave been 
named. The mbs drove Aphrodite from the the founder of the towns of Tusculux and 
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Pba»nbst». He left a daughter, Mamilia, from 
whom the family of the Momilii traoed their 


TIMm&ehus (TS)k4paxos), eon of Odysseus 
and Penelope. He was still an infant when the 
Trojan war began, and when his father had 
been absent from home nearly twenty years, 
Telemachns went to Pylos and Sparta to gather 
information eonoeming him. He was hospit- 
ably received by Nestor, who sent his own son 
to conduct Telemachns to Sparta. Menelans 
also received him kindly, and communicated 
to "him the prophecy of Proteus eonoeming 
Odysseus. From Sparta Telemachns returned 
home ; and on his arrival there he found his 
father, whom he assisted in slaying the suitors. 
[Odysseus.] According to some accounts, Tele- 
machus became the father of Perseptolis either 
by Polycaste, the daughter of Nestor, or by 
Nausicaa, the daughter of Alcinous (Enstath. 
ad Horn. p. 1706; Diet. Cret. vi. 6). Others 
relate that he was induced by Athene to marry 
Circe, and became by her the father of La- 
tinos [see p. 618, b] ; or that he married Ca<*si- 
phone, a daughter of Ciroe, but in a quarrel 
with his mother-in-law slew her, for which he 
was in his turn killed by CaBsiphone (Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 808). 

TSiemus (TVjAe/ios), son of Eurymus, and a 
celebrated soothsayer (Od. ix. 609; Ov. Met. 
xiii. 771 ; Theocr. vi. 28). 

Tdldphus (T^Ae^os), son of Heracles and 
Auge, the daughter of king Aleus of Tegea, and 
priestess of Athene. Ab soon as he was born 
he was exposed by his grandfather, who was 
angry because his daughter had broken the 
vows of her office. In some accounts she was 
set adrift, like Danae, with her child and cast 
on the Mysian coast. In other versions of the 
story Telephus was reared by a hind {t\a<t>os), 
and educated by king Corythus in Arcadia. On 
reaching manhood, he consulted the Delphic 
oracle to learn his parentage, and was ordered 
to go to king Teuthras in MyBia. (Apollod. iii. 
9,1; Diod. iv. 88; Hyg. Fab. 100.) He there 
found hiB mother, and succeeded Teuthras on 
the throne of Mysia. He married Laodice or 
Astyoohe, a daughter of Priam; and he at- 
tempted to prevent the Greeks from landing on 
the coast of Mysia. Dionysus, however, caused 
him to stumble over a vine, whereupon he was 
wounded by Achilles. (Pind. Ol. ix. 112, lath. 
v. 62, viii. 109 ; Paus. x. 28 ; Diet. Cret. ii. 8.) 
Being informed by an oracle that the wound 
could only be cured by * the wounder,’ Telephus 
repaired to the Grecian camp ; and as the Greeks 
had likewise learnt from an oracle that without 
the aid of Telephus they could not reach Troy, 
Achilles cured Telephus by means of the rust 
of the spear by which he had been wounded 
(Diet. Cret. ii. 10 ; Hor. Epod. xvii. 8 ; Ov. Met. 
xii. 112, Bern. Am. 47). Telephus, in return, 
pointed out to the Greeks the road which they 
had to take. According to one story Telephus, 
in order to induce the Greeks to help him, went I 
to Argos and snatching Orestes from his cradle 
threatened to kill him unless Agamemnon would 
persuade Achilles to heal the wound. The story 
of Telephus (unknown to the Iliad) formed the 
subject of numerous vase paintings, and of a 
tragedy of Euripides, who was ridiculed because 
he introduced TelephuB in so miserable and 
1 a condition (of. Hor. A . P. 96). 


TEMENUB 

in the second Punic war, and afterwards retaken 
by the Romans. It was colonised by Augustus 
with a body of veterans. It was the birtnplaoe 
of Pontius, who fought against Sulla, and who 
was hence surnamed Telesinus. (Liv. xadi. 18, 
xxiv. 20 ; Strab. p. 260.) The ruins show a 
cirouit of walls about one mile and a half in cir- 
cumference with several gates. They belong to 
the Roman, not to the Samnite, town. 

Teltsilla (TcAcVtAAa), a lyric poetess of Argos, 
about b. c. 510. In the war of Argos against 
Sparta, she not only encouraged her countrymen 
by her lyre and song, but she took up arms at 
the head of a band of her countrywomen, and 
greatly contributed to the victory which they 
gained over the Spartans. In memory of this 
exploit, her statue was erected in the temple of 
Aphrodite at Argos, with the emblems of a* 
poetess and a heroine ; Ares was worshipped in 
that city as a patron deity of women, and the 
prowess of her female associates was comme- 
morated by the annual festival called Hybria- 
tica. The Bcanty remnants of her poetry are in 
Bergk, Post. Lyr. Graec. (Plut. ae Mul. Vvrt . 
p. 245 ; PauB. ii. 20, 7 ; of. Hdt. vi. 77.) 
T$15slnu», Pontius. [Pontius.] 

TSlestas or TSlestSs (TeA4<rras, TcAltrrip), 
of Selinus, a poet of the later Athenian dithy- 
ramb, about b. c. 898. A few lines of his poetry 
are preserved by AthenaeuB (pp. 616, 626, 687). 

Tel&thrlus (T e\4$pios) t a mountain in the N. 
of Euboea near HiBtiaea (Strab. p. 445). 

Teleutias (TcAeurfar), half-brother of Agesi- 
laus II., was a Spartan admiral, who served in 
the Corinthian war b. c. 898, off the coast of 
AsiaB.c. 890-888, and against the OlynthiansB.0. 
882 (Xen. Hell. iv. 23-25, v. 1-8 ; Diod. xv. 21.) 

Tellenae, a town in Latium between the 
later Via Ostiensis and the Via Appia, destroyed 
by Anous Marcius (Dionys. i. 16, iii. 88, 48; 
Liv. i. 88). It was, however, partially restored, 
for it existed in Strabo’s time (Strab. p. 281). 
Some writers identify with it the ruins at 
Gioatra , about ten miles from Rome. 

Tellus. [GaeaJ . • 

Telmessus or Telmissus (T *Xpn<r<r6s, T«A- 
fufftrSs : Maori), a city of Lyoia, near the borders 
of Caria, on a gulf called Telmissious Sinus, and 
close to the promontory Telmissis (Strab. p. 
665 ; Liv. xxxvii. 16 ; Lucan, viii. 248). There 
are considerable remains on the site, of a theatre, 


porticoes, and rock tombs. 

Telo Martin 


Teleala (Telesinus - : Teleee), a town in Sam- 
ilium in the valley of the Calor, on the road 
from Allifae to Beneventum, taken by Hannibal 


LUS {Toulon), a port-town of Gallia 
Norbonensis on the Mediterranean, is rarely 
mentioned by the ancient writers, and did not 
become a place of importance till a late period 
of the Roman empire. It may be the town 
mentioned in Sil. It. xiv. 448. 

TSlos (Tr)Ao$ : TfiKios: Teloa or Piakopi !), a 
small island of the Carpathian sea, one of Ike 
Sporades, lay off the coast of Caria SW. of the 
mouth of the Sinus Doridis, between Rhodes 
and Nisyrus. It was also called Agathusa. 
(Hdt. vii. 158 ; Strab. p. 488 ; Plin. iv. 69.) At 
the town of Telos there are the remains of 
the walls and a Greek temple converted into a 
church, beside several ancient tombs. 
Telpnussa. [Thelpusa.] 

Temfoldae. TTemenub.J 
TSmfinites. [Sybacusae.] 

TSmSnus (Tfywvos), son of Aristomaohus, was 
one of the Heraolidae who invaded Pelopon- 
nesus. After the conquest of the peninsula, he 
reoeived Argos as his share. His descendants, 
the Temenidae, being expelled from Argos, are 
said to have founded theVii |domof Macedonia, 
whence the kings of Macedonia called “ 
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Selves Temenidae, (Hdt.viii. 188 ; Thuo. ii. 98 ; 


boob.) 

TtaSsa 


j or Tempi* (Temesaeus or Temps** 

mu : Torre del Piano del Casale), a town in 
Bruttium on the Sinns Terinaeus, was one of 
the most ancient Ansonian towns in the S. of 
Italy, and is said to have been afterwards 
colonised by a body of Aetolians under Thoas 
(Str&b. p. 926). At a still later time it was suc- 
cessively in the possession of the Locrians, of 
the Brnttians, ana finally of the Romans, who 
colonised it in b. c. 196 (Liv. xxxiv. 45). There 
was a sanctuary of Polites near it (Paus. vi. 6, 
7). Temesa was famous for its copper mines 
(Ov. Met. xv. 707 ; Stat. Silv. i. 1, 42). 

Tomans. 1. (rb T if/sror 6pos : Demirdji - 
DaghY, a mountain of Mysia, extending eastward 
•from Ida to the borders of Phrygia, and dividing 
Mysia into two parts. It contains the sources 
of the Maoestus, Mysius, Caious, and E venus. 
(Strab. p. 616.)— -2. ( Kayajik ), a city of Aeolis, 
in the NW. of Lydia, thirty miles 8. of Cyme. 
Its site has been identified with remains of a 
citadel, and was of considerable extent on a hill 
above the station of Emin Aalim, seventeen 
miles down the river from Magnes: that is, 
upon the hill side above the right bank of the 
Hermus a little way above the point where the 
river enters the lower valley of Larissa, and a 
few miles off the road from Smyrna to Cyme. 
It was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius, and is not noticed by Pliny. 
Under the Byzantine empire it was called Aron- 
angeloi. (Strab. p. 621 ; Xen. Hell. iv. 8, 6 ; 
Hat. i 149 ; Pol. v. 77 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 47.) 

TeinpS (Tc/imf, contr. of T^uwea), a beautiful 
and romantic valley in the N. of Thessaly, be- 
tween Mts. Olympus and OsBa, through which 
the Peneus escapes into the Bea. The scenery 
of this glen is frequently praised by poets ; and 
it was also celebrated as one of the favourite 
haunts of Apollo, who had transplanted his 
laurel from this spot to Delphi. The whole 
valley is rather less than five miles in length, 
•and opens gradually to the E. into a wide plain. 
Tempe is iubo of great importance in history, as 
it is the only pasB through which an army can 
invade Thessaly from the N. In some parts the 
rocks on each side of the Peneus approach so 
dose to each other as only to leave room be- 
tween them for the stream, and the road 
is cut out of the rock in the narrowest 
point. Tempe is the only channel through 
which the waters of the Thessalian plain de- 
scend into the sea; and it was the common 
opinion in antiquity that these waters had once 
oovered the country with a vast lake, till an 
outlet was formed for them by some great con- 
vulsion in nature which rent the rooks of Tempe 
asunder. (Hdt. vii 129 ; Strab. p. 480 ; Cans. 
B.O. iii. 84 ; CatulL lxiv. 285 ; Ov. Met. i. 568; 
Yerg. Georg . ii. 469 ; Hor. Od. iii. 1, 24.) So 
oelebrated was the scenery of Tempe that its 
name was given to any beautiful valley. Cioero 
so calls a valley in the land of the Sabines near 
Reate, through which the river Velinus flowed 
(Cic, ad Att . iv. 15) ; and there was a Tempe in 
Sicily, through which the river Helorus flowed, 
hence celled by Ovid Tempe Helena (Fast.iv. 
477). 

Tempera, a town in Thrace at the foot of a 
narrow mountain pass between Mi Rhodope 
and the coast (Ov. Triet . i. 10, 21 ; Liv. xxxviii. 

^emettri or Tenohtftri, a people of Germany 
dwelling on the Rhine between the Ruhr and 
the Sieg, S. of the Usipctes, in conjunction with 
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whom their name usually occurs. They crossed 
the Rhine together with the UsipetesTwith the 
intention of settling in Gaul; hut they were 
defeated by Caesar with great slaughter, and 
those who escaped took refuge in the territories 
of their S. neighbours, the Sugaxbbx. The 
Tenoteri afterwards belonged to the League of 
the Cherusoi, and at a still later period they 
are mentioned as a portion of the confederacy 
of the Franks. (Caes. B.G. iv. 1,4-16; Tac. 
Germ. 82, Ann. xiii. 56, Hist. iv. 77.) 

Tenea (T« Wo), a town in Corinthia, about 
eight miles S. of Corinth (Pans. ii. 5, 4 ; Strab. 
p. 880 ; Cic. ad Att. vi. 2, 8). 

TSntdos or TSnSdus : Tcvftioi), a 

small island of the Aegaean sea, off the coast of 
Troas, of an importance very disproportionate 
to its size, on account of its position near the 
mouth of the Hellespont, from which it is about 
twelve miles distant. Its distance from the 
coast of the Troad was forty Btadia (four geog. 
miles), and from Lesbos fifty-six stadia: its circuit 
was eighty Btadia. It was called, in early times, 
by the names of Calydna, Leucophry s, Phoenice, 
and Lymessus. It had an ancient temple of 
Apollo (If. i. 88, 452). The mythical derivation 
of its usual name is from Tenes, son of Cyonus 
(Strab. p. 880 ; Diod. v. 88). It bod an Aeolian 



Coin of Tenedoa, of 2nd cent. B.c. 

Obv., double head, male and female, explained by some as 
Bacchus dlmorphue ; rev., teneaiqn : double axe. owl 
and grapes, suggesting a combined worship of Athene 
and Dionysus. IBteph. Byz. t.v. T*vrf«x, cites Aristotle as 
referring this type of the double axe to a decree of a 
king of Tenedos that adulterers should be beheaded. It 
is rightly objected that this would be a very unlikely 
theme to introduce on a coin ; more probably it refers 
to a local myth imperfectly understood : of. Pans. x. 14.] 


city of the same name, with two harbours. Its 
name appears in several proverbs, such as 
Terfttos wfacicvs, T. Hvtipwiror, T. auAi/riff, T. 
kcuc6v. It appears in the legend of the Trojan 
war as the station to which the Greeks withdrew 
their fleet in order to induce the Trojans to 
think that they had departed, and to receive 
the wooden horse (Yerg. Aen. ii. 21). In the 
Persian war it was used by Xerxes aB a naval 
station (Hdi vi. 81). It afterwards became a 
tributary ally of Athens, and adhered to her 
during the whole of the Peloponnesian war, and 
down to the peace of Antalcidas, by which it 
was surrendered to the Persians (Thuc. ii. 2 ; 
Xen, Hell. v. 1, 6 ; Demosth. o. Polyol . p. 1228.) 
At the Macedonian conquest the Tenedians re- 
gained their liberty (Arr. An. ii. 2). In the war 
against Philip ILL., Attains and the Romans 
used Tenedos as a naval station, and in the 
Mithridatic war Lucullus gained a naval victory 
over Mithridates off the island (Plut. Luoull. 
8). About this time the Tenedians placed then- 
selves under the protection of Alexandria Troas 
(Pans. x. 14, 4). The island was celebrated for 
the beauty of its women (Athen. p. 609). 

lanes or Tonnes (T tiwrjs), son of Cyonus and 
Proolea, and brother of Hemithea. Cyonus was 
king of Colonae in Troas. His second wife was 
PhUonome, who fell in love with her stepson; 
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bat m be repulsed her Advances, she aocased 
him to his father, who threw both his son and 
daughter m a chest into the sea. But the ohest 
was driven on the coast of the island of Leuco- 
phrys, of which the inhabitants elected him 
king, and which he called Tenedos, after his own 
tuibo. Cyenus at length heard of the inno- 
oenoe of ms son, killed Philonome, and went to 
his children in Tenedos. Here both Cyenus and 
Tones were slain by Achilles. Tenes was after- 
wards worshipped as a hero in Tenedos. (Paus. 
x. 14, 2 ; Diod. ▼. 88 ; Strab. p. 640.) 

Tines (T yvos : T trios : Tino ), a small island 
in the Aegoean sea, SE. of Andros and N. of 
Delos. It is about fifteen miles in length. It 
was originally called Hydruaaa ('Tdpov<r<ra) be- 
cause it was well watered, and Ophiusaa, 
l'Ofiov<raa) because it abounded in snakeB. 
(Plin. iv. 66 ; Steph. Byz. a.v.) It possessed a 



Coin of Tenoa, of 4fch cent. B.o. 

Obv ., head of Zeus Ammon ; rev., th ; Poeeldon with 
trident and fish. 


town of the same name on (he site of the modern 
S. Nicolo. It had also a celebrated temple of 
Poseidon, which is mentioned in the time of the 
emperor Tiberius. (Hdt. viii. 82 ; Thuc. vii. 57 ; 
Strab. p. 487 ; Tac. Ann. iii. 68.) The wine of 
Tenos was celebrated in antiquity and is still 
valued at the present day. 

Tentjhra (rd T 'dtrrvpa : Tevruplrijs, Tentyrites : 
D&nd&rah , Ru.), a city of Upper Egypt, on the 
W. bank of the Nile, between Abydos and 
Coptos, with celebrated temples of Hathor — the 
Queen of Heaven (= Aphrodite), who was spe- 
cially worshipped there — of Isis, and of Typhon 
(Strab. p. 814 ; Ptol. iv. 5, 6). Its people were 
distinguished for their hatred of the crooodile ; 
and upon thiB and the contrary propensities of 
tiie people of Ombi, J uvenal founds his fifteenth 
Satire. [Ombi.] There are still magnificent re- 
mains of the temples of Hathor and Isis. 

T86l (y T4ws : Tf)ios, Telus : Sighajik ), one of 
the Ionian cities on the coast of Asia Minor, re- 
nowned as the birthplace of the lyric poet Ana- 
creon. It stood on the S. side of the isthmus 
which connects the peninsula of M. Mimas with 
the mainland of Lydia, at the bottom of the bay 
between the promontories of Coryceum ana 
Myonnesus (Strab. p. 668 ; Hdt. i. 142). It was 
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Obv., griffin (symbol of AaUtio Dionysos ; rev., Arson 
thion : in inooso sqaars. 


a flourishing seaport, until, to free themselves 
from the Persian yoke, most of its inhabitants 
Mtixed to Abdera (Hdt. i. 168). It was still, 
however, a place of importance in the time of 
the R oman emperors (Mel. i. 17 ; Ptol. v. 2, 6; 
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Plin. v. 188). It had two harbours, and a cele- 
brated temple of Dionysus, of which, as well as 
of the theatre, there are fine remains. 

Ter&don (Ttptfidy : prbb. Dorah ), a city of 
Babylonia, on the W. side of the Tigris, below 
its junction with the Euphrates, and not far 
from its mouth. It was a great emporium for 
the traffic with Arabia, it is no doubt the 
Diridotis (AiplSans) of Arrian. 

TSrentla. 1. Wife of M. Cicero, the orator, 
to whom she bore two children, a son and a 
daughter. She was a woman of sound sense 
and great firmness of character. After Cicero’s 
banishment in b.c. 58, Terentia by her letters 
endeavoured to keep up his fainting spirits, and 
exerted herself on his behalf among his friends 
in Italy. During the Civil war, however, Cicero 
was offended with her conduct in money matters, , 
and divorced her in 46 (ad Att. xi. 16, 24; 
Plut. Oic. 41). Shortly afterwards he married 
Publilia, a young girl of whose property he had 
the management. Terentia could not have been 
less than fifty at the time of her divorce, and it 
is not probable that she married again. It is 
related, indeed, by Jerome that she married 
Sallust the historian, and subsequently Messalla 
CorvinuB (Hieron. in Jovin. i. p. 52) * but these 
marriages are not mentioned by any other 
writer, and may be rejected. Terentia is 
said to liave attained the age of 108. — 2. Also 
called Terentilla, the wife of Maecenas and 
believed to be the mistress of Augustus. The 
| intrigue between Augustus and Terentia is 
said to have disturbed the good understanding 
which subsisted between the emperor and his 
minister. [Maecenas.] 

Terenti&nus Maurus, a Roman poet, prob- 
ably lived near the end of the second century 
of our era, and was a native of Afrioa, as his 
surname, Maurus, indicates. There is still 
extant a poem of Terentianus, entitled Dc 
Literis, Syllabis , Pedibua, Metris, which treats 
of prosody and the different kinds of metre 
with much elegance and skill. The work is 
edited by San ten and Van Lennep, Traj. ad* 
Rhen. 1825, and by Lachmann, Berol. 1886. 

P. T&rentlus Afer, usually called Terenee, 
the celebrated comic poet, was born at Carthage 
probably about 190 b.c., and at an early age 
came to Rome, where he became the slave of 
P. Terentius Lucanus, a Roman senator. A 
handsome person and promising talents recom- 
mended Terence to his master, who afforded 
him the best education of the age, and finally 
manumitted him. On his manumission, ac- 
cording to the usual practice, Terence assumed 
his patron’s nomen, Tera&tius, having been 
previously called Publius or Publipor. His 
Life in Suetonius de Potitis, is the chief 
authority. The Andria was the first play 
offered by Terence for representation. The 
curule aediles referred the piece to Caecilius, 
then one of the most popular play-writers at 
Rome. Unknown ana meanly clad, Terence 
began to read from a low stool his opening 
scene. A few verses showed the elder poet 
that no ordinary writer was before him, ana the 
young aspirant, then in his twenty-seventh 
year, was invited to share the couoh and supper 
of his judge. This reading of the Anaria, 
however, must have preceded its performance 
nearly two years, for Caecilius died in 168, and 
it was not acted till 166. Meanwhile, copies 
were in circulation, envy was awakened, and 
Lusciua Lavinius, a veteran and not very 
successful play-writer, began his unwearied 
attacks on the dramatic and personal character 
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of the author. The Andria was successful, 
and, aided by the accomplishments and good 
address of Terence himself, was the means of 
introducing him to the most refined and in- 
tellectual circles of Borne. His chief patrons 
were Laelius and the younger Scipio, both of 
whom treated him as an equal, and are said 
even to have assisted him in the composition 
of his plays. (Suet. l.c. ; cf. Cic. ad Att. vii. 
8, 10; Quint, x. 1, 99.) After living some 
years at Borne, Terence went to Greece, and 
while there he translated 108 of Menander’s 
comedies. He never returned to Italy, and 
we have various accounts of his death. Accord- 
ing to one story, after embarking at Brundu- 
sium, he was never heard of more; according 
to others, he died at Stymph&lus in Aroadia 

* (Auson. Epist. xviii. 16), in Leucadia, or at Patrae 
in Achaia. One of his biographers Baid he was 
drowned, with all the fruits of hiB sojourn in 
Greece, on his home-passage (see Suet. l.c.). 
But the prevailing report was, that his trans- 
lations of Menander were lost at sea, and that 
grief for their loss caused his death. He died 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age, in 159 or in 
the year following. He left a daughter, but 
nothing is known of his family. Six comedies 
are all that remain to us ; and they are prob- 
ably all that Terence produced. His later 
versions of Menander were, in all likelihood, 
from their number and the short time in which 
they were made, merely studies for future 
dramas of his own. They were brought for- 
ward at the following seasons : (1) Andria , ‘ the 
woman of Andros,’ so-called from the birth- 
place of Glycerium, its heroine, was first repre- 
sented at the Megalesian Games, on the 4th of 
April, 166. It was an adaptation of Menander’s 
'A vhp'ta with some of the XltpivOla of Menander 
incorporated in it (ed. Freeman and Sloman, 
1886). (2) Hecyra , 1 the Stepmother,’ produced 
at the Megalesian Games, in 165. (8) Heauton- 
timoroumeno8 , * the Self-Tormentor,’ performed 
at the Megalesian Games, 168, adapted from 

• the 'Eaurbi' rifiupoifievos of Menander (ed. 

Shuckburgh, Lond. 1878). (4) Eunuchus , * the 
Eunuch,’ played at the Megalesian Games, 161. 
It was at the time the most popular of Terence’s 
comedies. It waB adapted from the Eovovyos 
and the K<fAa£ of Menander (ed. by Papillon, 
1870). (6) Phormio , was performed in the 

same year as the preceding, at the Boman 
Games on the 1st of October. It was adapted 
from the *Eiri9iKa(6fX€vos of Apollodorus (ed. 
Bond and Walpole, Lond. 1879; Dziatzko, 
Leips. 1885). (6) Adelphi , ‘ the Brothers,’ was 
acted for the first time at the funeral games of 
L. Aemilius Paullus, 160. It was adapted from 
the *A8« \<f>ol of Menander with one scene 
from the 'Xvva*oOrfi<rKovr*s of Diphilus (ed. 
Ashmore, 1898). — The comedies of Terenoe 
have been translated into most of the languages 
of modem Europe, and in conjunction with those 
of Plautus were, on the revival of the drama, the 
models of playwriters. The ancient critics are 
unanimous in ascribing to Terenoe purity and 
elegance of language, and nearly so m denying 
him vit comica. But it should be recollected 
that four of Terence’s six plays are more or less 
sentimental comedies — in which via comdca 
is not a primary element. Moreover, Terence 
is generally contrasted with Plautus, with 
whom he had very little in common. Granting 
to the elder poet the highest genius for exciting 
laughter, and a natural force which his rival 
wanted, there will remain in Terenoe greater 
sonsistency of plot and character, closer ob» 
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servationof generic and individual distinctions, 
deeper pathos, subtler wit, more skill and 
variety m metre and in rhythm, and a wider 
command of the middle region between sport 
and earnest. It may be objected that Terence's 
superiority in these points arises from his copy- 
ing his Greek originals. But no servile copy 
is an animated copy, and we have corresponding 
fragments enough of Menander to prove that 
Terenoe retouched and sometimes improved 
his model. In summing up his merits we ought 
not to omit the praise which haB been univer- 
sally accorded him — that, although a foreigner 
and a freedman, he divides with Cicero and 
Caesar the palm of pure Latinity. — Editions of 
the complete works by Bentley, 1726 ; Fleck- 
eisen, Leips. 1857 ; Wagner, Lond. 1869 ; 
Dziatzko, Leips. 1884. 

Terentlus Cullfto. [Culleo.] 

Terentlus Varro. [Yarko.] 

TSres (T i,pris). 1. King of the Odrysae and 
father of Sitalces, was the founder of the 
great Odrysian monarchy (Hdt. iv. 80, vii. 187 „ 
Thuc. ii. 29).— 2. King of a portion of Thrace 
in the time of Philip of Maceaon (Diod. xvi. 71). 

TSreus {Ttjolvs), son of Ares, king of the 
Thracians in Daulis, afterwards Phocis (Thuc. 
ii. 29). Pandion, king of Attica, who had two 
daughters, Philomela and Procne, called in the 
assistance of Tereus against some enemy, and 

f ive him hiB daughter Procne in marriage. 

ereus became by her the father of Itys, and 
then concealed her in the country, that he 
might dishonour her sister Philomela, whom he 
deceived by saying that Procne was dead. At 
the same time he deprived Philomela of her 
tongue. [Ovid (Met. vi. 665) reverses the story 
by stating that Tereus told Procne that her 
sister Philomela was dead.] Philomela, how- 
ever, soon learned the truth, and made it know n 
to her sister by a few words which she wove 
into a peplus. Procne thereupon killed her 
own son itys, and served up the flesh of the 
child in a dish before Tereus. She then fled 
with her sister. Tereus pursued them with an 
axe, and when the sisters were overtaken they 
prayed to the gods to change them into birds. 
Procne, accordingly, became a nightingale, 
Philomela a swallow, and Tereus a hoopoo. 
(Apollod. iii. 14,8; Tzetz. Chil. vii. 142, 459; 
Ov. Met. vi. 424-676; Serv. ad Eel. vi. 78.) 
According to some, Procne became a swallow, 
Philomela a nightingale, and Tereus a hawk 
(Hyg. Fab, 45). It is clear that this story is a 
development of the older myth about Aedon, 
daughter of Pandareus (Od. xix. 58; Aedon), 
and that the plaintive song of the nightingale 
had much to do with its origin, as even Pausa- 
nias admits (i. 41, 8). 

TergeitS (Tergestinus: Trieste), a town of 
Istria, on a bay in the N.E. of the Adriatic gulf, 
called after it TergeBtinus Sinus. It was at 
first an insignificant place, with which the 
Bomans became acquainted in their wars with 
the Iapydes ; but under the Boman dominion 
it became a town of considerable commercial 
importance. It was made a Boman colony by 
Vespasian. (Strab. pp. 215, 814 ; Plin. iii. 187 \ 
Caes. B. O. viii. 24 ; App. IUyr. 18.) 

Terla (Tqpths &pos af*6, Horn.), a mountain 
of Mysia, probably in the neighbourhood of 
Cyzicus. Some identified it with a hill nea r 
Lampsacus, on which was a temple of Cybele. 
(II. ii. 829 ; Strab. pp. 565, 569.) 

Ttrlaa (F. di 8. Lionardo ), a river in Sicily 
near Leontini (Thuc. vi. 50, 96; Diod. xiv. 14). 
Teridfttes. [Tebidates.] 
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Terlna (Tarinaeus : 8. Bufemia). a town on 
the W. coast of Bruttium, from which (he Sinus 
Tarinaeus derived its name (Thac. vi. 104; 
Plin. iii. 79). It was a Greek city founded by 
Croton, and was originally a place of some im- 
portance ; but it was destroyed by Hannibal in 
the second Punic war (Dim, xvi. 15 ; Liv. viii. 
24 ; Strab. p. 256). 

Termantia, Termes, or Termeius (Termesti- 
nus : Tiermea ), a town of the Arevaci in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, originally situated on a 
steep hill, the inhabitants of which frequently 
resisted the Romans, who compelled them in 
consequence to abandon the town, and build a 
new one on the plain, b.o. 98 (App. Hiap. vi. 76, 
99 ; Tac. Ann. iv. 45). 

Term&ra (rd Tdppcpa : Aaaarlik ), a Dorian 
city in Caria, on the promontory of Termerium 
(T cpfxtpiov), the NW. headland of the Sinus 
Ceramicus. Under the Romans, it was a free 
city. (Hdt. v. 87 ; Strab. p. 657.) 

Termes. [Termantia.] 

Termessus (Ttpfiria‘e-6s : Termessenses), a 
city of Pisidia, high up on the Taurus, in the 
pass through which the river CatarrhacteB 
flowed. It was almost impregnable by nature 
and art, so that even Alexander did not attempt 
to take it. (Strab. pp. 680, 666 ; Pol. xxii. 18 ; 
Liv. xxxviii. 15.) In later times its full title 
was Termessus Jovia et Eudocias. Termessus 
was recognised as a free city by the Lex An- 
tonia de TermessensibuB ( O.I.L. i. 204 ; Diet, of 
Ant. art. Lex Antonia.) 

Terminus, a Roman divinity presiding over 
boundaries and frontiers. His worship is said 
to have been instituted by Numa, who ordered 
that everyone should mark the boundaries of his 
landed property by stoneB consecrated to J upiter, 
and at these boundary-stones every year sacri- 
fices should be offered at the festival of the Ter- 
minals (Dionys. ii. 74 ; Plut. Num. 16). The 
Terminus of the Roman Btate originally stood 
between the fifth and sixth milestones on the 
road towards Laurentum, near a place called 
Festi. Another public Terminus Btood in the 
temple of Jupiter in the Capitol. It is said 
that when this temple was to be founded, all 
the gods gave way to Jupiter and Juno, with 
the exception of Terminus and Juventas, 
whose sanctuaries the auguries would not allow 
to be removed. This legend refers to his 
steadfastness of position and also to the fact 
that he was identified in his functions with J upi- 
ter Terminalis (Liv. i. 55 ; Varro,LX. v. 74). It 
was taken as an omen that the Roman state 
would remain ever undiminished and young, 
and the chapels of the two divinities were in- 
closed within the walls of the new temple. 
The statue of Terminus was merely a stone or 
post placed at boundaries. This stone was 
consecrated by a sacrifice; the blood of the 
victim was poured into a trench with the body 
of the viotim and offerings of fruits: the 
whole was consumed by a fire of pine-branches, 
and the stone set upon the bed of ashes. 
Periodical festivals were held, when the owners 
of the adjaoent properties crowned the stone 
with garlands and offered a lamb or a pig, com, 
honey and wine. (Ov. Fast. 689 ; Hor. Epod. 
it 59 ; Diet, of Ant. art. Terminalia.) 

Terpander (TipnvrBpos), the father of Greek 
music, and through it of lyric poetry. He was 
a native of Antissa in Lesbos, and flourished 
between B.c. 700 and 650 (Pind. ap. Athen. p. 
685 ; Pint, de Mua. 80, p. 1141). He removed 
from Lesbos to Sparta, and there introduced 
his new system of music, and established the 


first musical school or system that existed in 
Greece. He added three strings to the lyre, 
which before his time had only four strings* 
thus making it seven-stringed. But other 
accounts Beem to show that he only raised the 
scale to the compass of an octave, without 
altering the number of strings. [See Diet, of 
Ant. art. Lyra.] His music produced a 
powerful effect upon the Spartans, and he was 
held in high honour by them, during his life 
and after his death. He was the first who 
obtained a victory in the musioal contests at 
the festival of the Cornea (676) (Athen. p. 685). 
We have only three or four fragments of the 
remains of his poetry (Bergk, Foit. Lyr. Qraee.). 

Terpslohdre (t aptyixtpa), one of the nine 
Muses, presided over the choral song and 
dancing. [Mubab.] * 

Terra. [Gaea.] 

Terraolna, more usually written Tarraolna. 

[Tarracina.J 

Tertulli&nus, Q. Sepfmlus Florens, usually 
called Tertullian, the Christian Apologist, a.d. 
160-240. [See Diet, of Chriat. Btogr. J 

Testa, C. Trebatius, a Roman jurist, and a 
contemporary and friend of Cicero. He was 
recommended by Cicero to Julius Caesar during 
his proconsulBhip of Gaul, and he followed 
Caesar’s party after the Civil war broke out 
(Cic. ad Fam. xii. 5-18). Cicero dedicated to 
Trebatius his book of Topica, which he wrote 
to explain to him this book of Aristotle. Tre- 
batius enjoyed considerable reputation under 
Augustus as a lawyer. In politics he advocated 
moderate and conciliatory measures both to 
Caesar and to Augustus (Justin. Inst. ii. 25). 
Horace addressed to him the first Satire of the 
second Book. Trebatius was a pupil of Q. Cor- 
nelius Maximus, and master of Labeo. He 
wrote some books De Jure Civili , and De Be- 
ligionibua (Gell. vii. 12 ; Macrob. iii. 7, 8). 

TSthys (Ttj66s), daughter of Uranus and 
Gaea, and wife of Oceanus, by whom she be- 
came the mother of the Ooeanides and of the 
numerous river-gods (Hes. Th. 186, 887 ; Apollod. • 
i. 1, 8 ; Ov. Fast. v. 81 ; Verg. Georg, i. 81). 

TStrica (perh. the Gran Sasao), a mountain 
on the frontiers of Pisenum and the land of the 
Sabines, belonging to the great chain of the 
Apennines (Verg. Aen. vii. 718; Sil. It. viii. 
417 ; Varro, B.B. ii. 1, 5). 

Tetrloua, C. Pesuvius, one of the Thirty 
Tyrants, and the last of the pretenders who 
ruled Gaul during its separation from the em- 
pire under Gallienus and his successor. He 
reigned in Gaul from a.d. 267 to 274, and was 
defeated by Aurelian in 274, at the battle of 
Ch&lons, on whioh occasion he was believed to 
have betrayed his army to the emperor. It iff 
certain that although Tetrious, along with his 
son, graoed the triumph of the conqueror, be 
was immediately afterwards treated with the 
neatest distinction by Aurelian. (TrebelL PolL 
Trig. Tyr. 28 ; Eufcrop. ix. 9; Zonar. xii. 27.) 

Teuoer {Tempos). 1. Son of the river-sod 
Soamaoder, by the Nymph Idaea, was the first 
king of Troy, whence the Trojans are sometimes 
called Teucri. Dardanus of Samothraoe eame 
to Teuoer, received his daughter Bateaor Arisbe 
in marriage, and became his successor in the 
kingdom. According to another account, Dar- 
danus was a native prince of Troy, and Soa- 
mander and Teuoer immigrated into Troas from 
Crete, bringing with them the worship of 
Apollo Smintheus. (Hdt. vii. 122 ; Apollod iii 
12, 1; Strab. p. 604; Dabdamus.)— & Son of 
Telamon and Hesione, was a stepbrother of 
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Ajax, tnd the best anher among the Greeks at Zeogitana in a well-wooded district (PtoL vi 
Trov. (12. wiii. 281, xiii. 170; Soph. Ajax.) 8, 5; Juv. x. 194; Claud. Laud. 8tH. i. 869). 

On bis return from the Trojan war, Telamon Thill (0ofr), a celebrated Athenian oour- 
refused to receive him in Salamis, beoause he tesan, who accompanied Alexander the Great 
had not avenged the death of hiB brother Ajax, on his expedition into Asia. Her is best 
Teuoer thereupon sailed away in search of a known from the story of her having stimulated 
new home, which he found m the island of the conqueror during a great festival at Per- 
Cyprus, which was given to him by BeluB, king sepolis, to set fire to the palace of the Persian 
of Sidon. He there founded the town oi kings; but this anecdote, immortalised as it has 
Salamis, and married Eune, the daughter of been by Dryden’s famous ode, is in all proba- 
Cyprus, by whom he became the father of Aste- bility a mere fable. (Athen. p. 576; Diod. 
ria. (Pind. Nem. iv. 60 ; Aesch. Pere. 896 ; Pans. xvii. 79 ; Plut. Alex . 88 ; Curt. v. 7, 8.) After 
ii. 99, 4; Hot. Od. i. 7, 21; cf. Ajax; Salamis.) the death of Alexander, Tha?B attached herself 
Tenon. [Mtsia; Tboab.] to Ptolemy Lagi, by whom she became the 

Tenmessns (T« v/mjoWj), a mountain and vil- mother of two sons, Leontisous and Lagus, and 
lage in Boeotia, near HypatuB, and close to of a daughter, Irene (Athen. 1. c.). 

Thebes, on the road from the latter place to Thala (0lAa: Thala), a great city of Nu- 
<« Chalcis. It was from this mountam that midia, NE. of Theveste, and seventy-one Boman 
Dionysus, enraged with the Thebans, sent the miles NW. of Capsa (Sail. Jug. 75, 77, 80, 89 ; 
fox which committed such devastations in their Tao. Ann. iii. 21). 

territory. (Paus. ix. 19, 1 ; Ant. Lib. 41.) Thal& m ae (Bakd/xai), a fortified town in Elis, 

Teuta (Tet/ra), wife of Agron, king of the situated in the mountains above Pylos (Xen. 
Illyrians, assumed th9 sovereign power on the Hell. iv. 4, 26 ; Pol. iv. 75). 
death of her husband, b.c. 281. Inconsequence Th&laislus. [Talabsius.] 
of the injuries inflicted by the piratical expedi- ThU6l (0 a\rjs), the Ionic philosopher, a con- 
tions of her subjects upon the Italian merchants, temporary of Solon and Croesus, ana one of the 
the Homans sent C. and L. Coruncanius to Seven Sages, was bom at Miletus about B.o. 
demand satisfaction, but she not only refused 686, and died about 546, at the age of ninety, 
to comply with their demands, but caused the though the exact date neither of his birth nor of 
younger of the two brothers to be assassinated his death is known. He is said to have pre- 
on his way home. (Pol. ii. 4-8 ; Zonar. viii. 19.) dieted the eclipse of the sun which happened in 
War was now declared against her by the the reign of the Lydian king Alyattes ; to have 
Homans. The greater part of her territory was diverted the course of the Halys in the time of 
soon conquered, and Bhe was obliged to sue for Croesus ; and later, in order to unite the 
peace, whioh was granted to her (b.c. 228), on Ionians when threatened by the Persians, to 
condition of her giving up the greater part of have instituted a federal council in Teos. Ari- 
her dominions. (Pol. ii. 9-12 ; App. HVyr. 7.) stotle preserves a story of hiB knowledge of 
Teuthrania. [Mysia.] meteorology which was turned to a practical use 

Teuthras (Tempos), an ancient king of Mysia, (Pol. i. 11, p. 1259). In the lists of the Seven 
who married (or, according to other acoounts, Sages his name seems to have stood at the 
adopted as his daughter) Auge, the daughter of head ; and he displayed his wisdom both by 
Aleus (Paus. viii. 4 ; Strab. p 671). He also political sagacity, and by prudence in acquiring 
reoeived with hospitality her son Telephus, wealth. He was also one of the founders in 
when the latter came to Asia in search of his Greece of the study of philosophy and mathe- 
mother. He was succeeded in the kingdom of matics. In the latter science, indeed, we find 
Mysia by Telephus. [Telephus.] attributed to him only proofs of propositions 

Teuthras (TedOpas), a mountain in the Mysian which belong to the first elements of geometry, 
district of Teuthrania, a SW. branch of Tern- and which could not possibly have enabled him 
nus. [Temnus.] to calculate the eclipses of the sun and the 

Teutoburgiensis Saltus, a range of hills in course of the heavenly bodies. He may, how- 
Germany covered with wood, extending N. of ever, have obtained his knowledge of the higher 
the Lippe, from Osnabriiok to Paderbom, and brandies of mathematics from Egypt, which 
known in the present day by the name of the country he is said to have visited. He may be 
Teutoburger Wald or Lippiache Wald. It is regarded as the founder of Greek philosophy, as 
celebrated on account of the defeat and de- being the first who looked for a physical origin 
struetion of Varus and three Roman legions by of the world instead of resting upon mythology, 
the Germans under Arminius, a.d. 9. (Tac. Thales maintained that water is the origin of 
Ann. i. 60 ; cf. Dio Cass. lvi. 20, 21.) [Vabub.] things, meaning thereby that it is water out of 
Tontines or Teutdni, a powerful people in which everything arises, and into which every- 
Germany, who invaded Gaul and the Homan thing resolves itself, and that the earth floated 
dominions along with the Cimbri, at the end upon the water. Thales left no works behind 
of the second century b.c. The history of him. (Hdt. i. 74, 170; Diog. Laert. i. 25; 
their invasion is given under Cikbbi. The Aristot. Metaph. I 8, p. 988.) 
name Teutones is not a collective name of the Th&lfls or Thaliias (GaAfir, GaA^raf), a 
whole people of Germany, but only of one par- musician and lyric poet, was a native of Gor- 
ticular tribe, who probably dwelt on the coaBt tyna in Crete. On the invitation of the Spar- 
of the Baltic, near the Cimbri. tans he removed to Sparta, where, by the 

Thabor, Tabor, or Atabyzium (’ArafltJpioy, influence of his music, he appeased the wrath 
XjXX: *lra(tfpiov, Joseph. : Jebel Tur ), an of Apollo (who had visited the city with a plague) 
.isolated mountain at the E. end of the plain of and composedPthe factions of the oitisens, who 
Jfisdraelon in Galilee, between 1700 and 1800 were at enmity with each other. He founded 
Jest high. Its summit was occupied by a forti- the second of the musical schools which 
fled town, under the Maccabees and the Ho- flourished at Sparta, the first having been 
mans [Cf . Diet, of the Bible.] established by Terpander. (Plut. de Mua. 9, 

Tkabritoa or Tabraca (%dBpauea. T dBpatca : p. 1186 ; Pans. i. 14, 4.) The date of Thaletas 
Tabarea), a city of Nnmidia,Tt the mouth oi Is uncertain, but he may probably be placed. 
Me river Tuaoa,and on the frontier towards shortly after Terpander. [Tebpanpeb.] . 

8 O 
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WUXI {fttUita, Bahia). 1. Hie Mum of (Hdt vi. 46 ; Thuo. iv. 107). They possessed 
Comedy. [Musas.}— & One of the Nereides.— at this time a considerable territory on the 
8. One of the Chantes or Graces. ooast of Thrace, and were one of the richest 

Thallo. [Hobab.] and most powerful peoples in the N. of the 

Thalni or Talna,M’. Juventiui, was tribune Aegaean. They were subdued by the Persians 
of theplebsB.c. 170; praetor 167; and consul under Mardomus, and subsequently became 
168, when he subdued the Corsicans. The part of the Athenian maritime empire. They 
senate voted him the honour of a thanksgiving ; revolted, however, from Athens in b.c. 466, ana 
and he was so overcome with joy at the intern- after sustaining a siege of three years, were 
genoe, which he received as he was offering a subdued by Cimon in 468 (Thuc. i. 100 ; Diod. 
sacrifice, that he dropped down dead on the xi. 70). They were obliged to surrender to the 
spot. (Liv. xliii. 8, xlv. 16, 81.) Athenians all their possessions in Thrace, to 

Tharnbes {Bdp&ris, todays, todays), a moun- destroy their fortifications, to give up their 
tain in the E. of Numidia, containing the source ships, and to pay a large tribute for the future, 
of the river Rubricatus (Ptol. iv. 8, 16). They again revolted from Athens in 411, and 

Thamydfini or Thamydltae (Baiwbyvol, called in the Spartans, but the island was again 
toafivtirai), a people of Arabia Felix, on the restored to the Athenians by Thrasybulus in 
Sinus Arabicus (Diod. iii. 44). 407 (Thuc. viii. 64; Xen. Hell. i. 1, 12). In* 

Thamjfris or Thamjfras (Bd/ivpis), an ancient addition to its gold mines, Thasos was oele- 
Thracian bard, was a son of Philammon and brated for its marble and its wine. The soil, 
the nymph Argiope. In his presumption he however, is otherwise barren, and merits even 
challenged the Muses to a trial of skill, and at the present day the description applied to it 
being overcome in the contest, was deprived by by the poet Archilochus, * an ass’s backbone, 
them of his sight and of the power of singing, overspread with wild wood ' (Fr. 17). The 
He was represented with a broken lyre in his principal town in the island, also called Thasos, 
hand. (17. ii. 696 ; Apollod. 1, 8, 8 ; Pans. iv. was situated on the N. coast upon three emi- 
88,4, ix. 80, 2, x. 7, 2; Bur. Bhm 925.) nonces. There are still a few remains of the 

Tkan&toi. [Mobs.] 

Thapsa, a city of N. Africa, probably identical 
with Rusioada. 

Thaps&ous (Bd^cueos: O. T. Tiphsah: an 
Aramean word meaning a ford : tocnf/cucyvds : 

Ru. at Dibsi), a city of Syria, in the province of 
Chalybonitis, on the left bank of the Euphrates, 

2000 stadia S. of Zeugma, and fifteen parasangs 
from the mouth of the river Chaboras (the 
Axaxes of Xenophon). At this place was the 
usual, and for a long time the only, ford of Coin of Tbasoa, about 400 BA 

the Euphrates, by which a passage was made Ofrt?., head ol Dionyius^bearded, wr«»th ; r«., 

between Upper La Lower ieieT (Xen. An. i 8A1,0N : Smol “ 

4, 11 ; Arr. An. ii. 18 ; Strab. pp. 77, 81, 746.) ancient town. The site of the Agora has been 
Thapsus (tod\f/os : Bdxj/ios). 1. A city on the E. excavated, and there is a triumphal arch, ap- 
ooast of Sicily, on a peninsula of the same name parently in honour of Caracalla. 

(laola degli Magnisi), founded by Dorian Thaumas (BoOfms), son of Pontus and Ge, 
colonists from Megara, who soon abandoned it and by the Oceanid Electra the father of Iris* 
in order to found Megara Hybla. — 2. (Demos, and the Harpies. Hence Iris is called Thau- 
Ru.), a city on the E. coast of Byzaoena, in mantiae, Thaumantis, and ThaumanUa vvrgo 
Africa Propria, where Caesar finally defeated (Hes. Th. 287 ; Ov. Met. iv. 479). 
the Pompeian army, and finished the Civil war, Theaettitus (Bealryros), an Athenian, the son 
B.o. 46 (Ptol. iv. 8, 10 ; Strab. p. 881 ; Bell, of Euphronius of Sunium, is introduced as one 
Afr. 28). There are remarkable ruins of its of the speakers in Plato’s Theaetetus and So- 
fortifioations [see Diet, of Ant. art. Mums]. phis tea . , in which dialogues he is spoken of as a 

Th&SOS or Th&SUS (Bdtros : Bdtrios : Thaso or noble and well-disposed youth, and ardent in the 
Tasso), an island in the N. of the Aegaean sea, pursuit of knowledge, especially in the study 
off the coast of Thrace and opposite the mouth of geometry. 

of the river Nestus. It was at a very early TheagSnes (0« ayivys). 1. Tyrant of Megara, 
period taken possession of by the Phoenicians, obtained his power about b.c. 680, having es- 
on account of its valuable gold mines. Accord- poused the part of the commonalty against the 
ing to tradition, the PhoenioianB were led by nobles. He was driven out before his death. 
Thasus, son of Poseidon, or Agenor, who came He gave his daughter in marriage to Cylon. 
from the East in search of Europe, and from [Cylon.]— 8. A Thasian, the son of Timo- 
whom the island derived its name (Hdt. ii. 44, sthenes, renowned for his extraordinary strength 
vi. 47 ; Paus. v. 26, 12). Thasos was afterwards and swiftness. He gained numerous victories 
colonised by the Parians, b.c. 708, and among the at the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isth- 
colonists was the poet Archilochus (Thuc. iv. 104; mian games, and is said to have won 1400 
Strab. p. 487). Besides the gold mines in Thasos orowns. He lived about b.c. 480. (Pans. vi. 6, 
itself, the Thasians possessed still more valu- 5, vi. 11, 2.) 

able gold mines at Scapte Hyle on the opposite Th8&iio (0covc6), daughter of CiBseus, wife of 
ooast of Thrace. The mines inthe island had Antenor, and priestess of Athene at Hion (17. v. 
been most extensively worked* by the Phoe- 70,xi. 224). 

nidans, but even in the time of Herodotus ThS&no (0cav<£), the most celebrated of the 
they were still productive. The clear surplus female philosophers of the Pythagorean school, 
revenue of the Thasians before the Persian appears to have been the wife of Pythagoras, 
conquest amounted to 200, and sometimes even ana the mother by him of Telauges, Mnesarohus, 
to 800, talents (46,0001., 66,0007.), of whioh sum Myia, and Arignote (Diog. Laert. viii. 42; Suid. 
the mines in Scapte Hyle produced eighty s.v.). Several letters are extant under her 
foments, and those in the island somewhat less name ; and, though they are not genuine, they 
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are valuable remains of a period of considerable the lake Hylioe and NE. of Plataeae. Its 
•njgqnjty (ed. Heroher, 1878). acropolis, which was an oval eminence of no 

Theoae (0ifjB«u), in (he poets sometimes Thebe great height, was called Oadmfta (Kaftiu fa), be- 
(e4/9if, Dor. e*i0d), aft. Diospdlis Magna cause it was Baid to have been founded by 
(Ai6ffwo\ts fityaAti, i.e. Great City of Zeue), in Cadmus, the leader of a Phoenician colony 
O.T. Vo or Vo Ammon, which represents its On each side of this aoropolU is a small valley, 
sacred name Nu-Amun or Amon (the city of running up from the Theban plain into the low 
Amun), was the capital of Thebais, or Upper ridge of hills by which it is separated from that 
Egypt* and, for a long time, of the whole country, of Plataeae. Of these valleys, the one to the 
It stood in about the centre of the Thebaid, on W. is watered by the Dirce ; and the one to the 
both banks of the Nile, above Coptos, and in E. by the Ismenus ; both of which, however, 
the Nomos Coptites. The Greek historians are insignificant streamlets, though so oele- 
had exaggerated ideas of its relative antiquity brated in ancient history. The greater part of 
(in relation, that is, to other Egyptian cities), the city stood in these valleys, and was built 
• and by ascribing its foundation to Menes placed some time after the acropolis. Theban legends 
it on a level, as regards date, with far older said that the fortifications of the lower city 
citied, such as Memphis and Thinis (Diod. i. 50, were constructed by Amphion and his brother 
XV. 45). Thebes was made their capital by the Zethus ; and that when Amphion played his 
kings of the eleventh dynasty (between 8080 lyre the stones moved of their own accord and 
and 2500 b.c.). The great temple of Ammon formed the wall. [Amphion.] The territory of 
(the Egyptian Amun or Amen), who was speci- Thebes was called ThSb&is (Bij/Bafr), and ex- 
ally worshipped at Thebes [Ammon], was tended eastwards as far as the Euboean sea 
founded by Amenenhat I., of the twelfth dyn- No city is more celebrated in the mythical ages 
asty, about 2460 b.c. Thebes was the capital of Greece than Thebes. It was here that the 
of the dynasties 11, 12, 18, 18, 19 and 20. Its use of letters was first introduced from Plioe- 
time of greatest splendour was probably in the nioia into W. Europe. [Cadmus.] It . was the 
nineteenth dynasty, especially in the reign of reputed birthplace of the two great divinities 
Ramses II. (1880 b.c.), who was a great builder Dionysus and Heracles. It was also the 
as well as a great conqueror. Though the native city of the mythical seer Tiresias, as 
capital dignity was transferred after 1100 b.c. well as of the mythical musician Amphion 
to other cities, Bubastis, Tanis and Sais, It was the Beene of the tragic fate of Oedipus, 
Thebes still retained its grandeur and much of and of one of the most celebrated wars in the 
its importance. It suffered from the sack by mythical annals of Greece. Polynices, who 
the Assyrian ABsurbanipal [SardanapalubJ, had been expelled from Thebes by his brother, 
about 660 b.c. The sources of its wealth still Eteocles, induced six other heroes to espouse 
remained : for these consisted in the position his cause, and marched against the city ; but 
of the city, which stood on the banks of the they were all defeated and main by the Thebans, 
Nile as a highway for trade N. and S. and at a with the exception of Adrastus — Polynices and 
junction of trade routes eastward to Myoshormos Eteocles falling by each other’s hands. This 
on the Red Sea and westward to the Oases, is usually called the war of the ‘ Seven against 
All these advantages combined to make Thebes Thebes.' [Adrastus.] A few years afterwards 
a centre of commerce until Alexandria became the ‘ Epigoni,’ or descendants of the seven 
the successful rival. Thebes was in great heroeB, marched against Thebes to revenge 
measure destroyed and left in ruins by Ptolemy their lathers* death ; they took the city and 
Lathyrus b.c. 86 (Paus. i. 9, 8). The fame of razed it to the ground. It is probable that in 
its grandeur had reached the Greeks as early these stories of the foundation and early his- 
as the time of Homer, who describes it as tory of Thebes there are elements of truth. It 
having a hundred gates, from each of which it is likely enough that the Phoenicians at an 
could send out 200 war chariots fully armed early period established a trading station at 
(IL ix. 881). It may be noted that in the time Thebes a few miles inland, with the fortified 
of the Trojan war (according to the most prob- citadel ascribed to the Phoenician Cadmus. In 
able theory as to that date), Thebes was still the movement of tribes about the time of the 
the capital of the Egyptian. kings; but before Dorian migrations, the Aeolian Amaeans or 
the probable date of the Odyssey the capital Boeotians were pushed southwards from Thet- 
was in Lower Egypt [of. Homerus]. Homer’s saly, and drove out the Cadmeans from Thebes, 
epithet of 1 Hundred-Gated * (iKar6fixv\oi) is If there is any chronological order in the wars 
repeatedly applied to the city by later writers, of the Seven and of the Epigoni, the former 
Its real extent was calculated by the Greek (which iB before the Trojan war : IL iv. 878) 
writers at 140 stadia (14 geogr. miles) in cir- may represent an attack by Achaean Argives 
ouit ; and in Strabo’s time, when the transfer- on the Cadmeans ; the story of the latter may 
enoe of the seat of power and commerce to be based on traditions about the capture of 
Lower Egypt had caused it to decline greatly, Thebes by the Boeotians. It is remarked that 
it still had a circuit of eighty stadia (Diod. lx . ; the number seven of the gates of Thebes is a 
Str&b. pp. 805, 816). That these computations sacred Semitic number; which agrees with 
are not exaggerated is proved by the existing their traditional Phoenician origin. Thebes is 
ruins, which ex tend from side to side of the not mentioned by Homer in the catalogue of 
Nile valley, here about six miles wide ; while the Greek cities which fought against Troy, 
the rooks which bound the valley are perforated and this may point to the fact that in the 
with tombs. These ruins, which are perhaps Homeric traditions of the period before the 
the most magnificent in the world, enclose Dorian migration Thebes was still Cadmean, or 
within their site the four modem villages of mainly Phoenician, and did not cast in its tot 
K&mak , Luxor, Medinet Habou , and Gur - with the Greeks. In the Dud the Thebans 
no*: the two former on the E., and the two are in fact called Cadmeans m. iv. 888, v. 807, 
latter on the W. side of the river. xxiii. 68 ; cf. Od. xi. 276 ; Thue. i. 12). Its 

Thibae. in Ewrove. 1. l&riBeu : in poetry government, after the abolition of monarchy, 
me*: Bnfrms, Th&fems: TMon), the%hief was an aristocracy, or rather an oliprohy, 
city inBoeotia, was situated in a plain SE. of which continued to be the prevailing form of 
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government far a long time, although exchanged 
for that of a democracy in the period of ten 
yean between the Athenian Bncceas at Tanagra, 
in 457 B.c., and the battle of Coronea, in 447. 
Towards the end of the Peloponnesian war. 
however, the oligarchy Anally disappears ; and 
Thebes appears under a democratioal form of 
government from this time till it become tywith 
the rest of Greece subject to the Homans. 
The Thebans were from an early period in- 
veterate enemies of their neighbours, the Athe- 
nians. Their hatred of the latter people was 
probably one of the reasons which induced 
them to desert the cause of Grecian liberty in 
the great struggle against the Persian power. 
In the Peloponnesian war the Thebans natu- 
rally espoused the Spartan side, and contributed 
not a little to the downfall of Athens. But, in 
common with the other Greek states, they soon 
became disgusted with the Spartan supremacy, 
and joined the confederacy formed against 
Sparta in b.o. 894. The peace of Antalcidas, in 
887, put an end to hostilities in Greece ; but the 
treacherous seizure of the Cadmea by the Lace- 
daemonian general Phoebidas in 882, and its 
recovery by the Theban exiles in 879, led to a 
war between Thebes and Sparta, in which the 
former not only recovered its independence, 
but for ever destroyed the Lacedaemonian 
supremacy. This was the most glorious period 
in the Theban annals ; and the decisive defeat 
of the Spartans at the battle of Leuctra, in 871, 


Coin of Boeotian Thebes (first half of 0th oent. B.O.). 
Obv., Boeotian shield ; rev., oebaioi : Heraoles stringing 
his bow. 

made Thebes the first power in Greece. Her 
greatness, however, was mainly due to the pre- 
eminent abilities of her citizens Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas ; and with the death of the for- 
mer at the battle of Mantinea, in 862, she lost 
the supremacy which she had so recently gained. 
rEPAHiNONDAB.] Soon afterwards Philip of 
Maoedon began to exercise a paramount in- 
fluence over the greater part of Greece. The 
Thebans were induoed, by the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, to forget their old animosities 
against the Athenians, and to join the latter in 
protecting the liberties of Greece; but their 
united forces were defeated by Philip, at the 
battle of Chaeronea, in 888. Soon after the 
death of Philip and the accession of Alexander, 
the Thebans made a last attempt to recover 
their liberty, but were oruelly punished by the 
young king. The city was taken by Alexander 
m 88S ? and was entirely destroyed, with the 
exception of the temples, and the house of the 
poet Pindar; 6000 inhabitants were slain, and 
80,000 sold as slaves. [Alexander.] In 816 
the city was rebuilt by Cassander, with the 
assistance of the Athenians. In 290 it was 
taken by Demetrius Polioroetes, and again 
suffered greatly. Dioaearchus, who flourished 
shout this time, has left us an interesting 
aeoount of the city. He describes it as about 
seventy stadia (shout eight miles) in ciroum- 
tofence), in form nearly circular, and in appear- 
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anee somewhat gloomy. He says that ft is 
plentifully provided with water, and con tains 
better gardens than any other city in Greeoe ; 
that it is most agreeable in summer, on aeoount 
of its plentiful supply of oool and fresh water, 
and its large gardens ; bat that in winter it is 
very unpleasant, being destitute of fuel, ex- 
posed to floods and cola winds, and frequently 
visited by heavy falls of snow. He further 
represents the people as proud and insolent, 
and always ready to settle disputes by fighting, 
rather than by the ordinary course of justice. 
It is supposed that the population of the city 
at this time may have been between 50,000 ana 
60,000 souls. After the Macedonian period 
Thebes rapidly declined in importance; and it 
received its last blow from Sulla, who gave'halt 
of its territory to the Deljphians. Strabo 
describes it as only a village m his time ; and 
Pausanias, who visited it in the second century 
of the Christian era, says that the Cadmea 
alone was then inhabited. The ground on 
whioh Thebes stood rises generally 150 feet 
above the plain. This space is bounded on the 
E. and W. by the two small rivers Ismenus and 
Diroe (united a little below the city), between 
which flowed a smaller stream, probably the 
Strophia (Callim. Hymn, in Del . 76), dividing 
the city into two parts. In the western half, 
and probably on the rising ground at the S. of 
it, was the Cadmea. Of me seven gates three 
are fairly described by Pausanias. The Elec- 
trae was the gate by which the road from 
Plataeae entered the city : i.e. it was in the 
centre at the S. of the oity, probably where the 
present Plataean road comes in (Paus. ix. 8, 6) ; 
the road to Chalcis went out by the Proetiae* 
(Paus. ix. 18, 1) : i.e. that gate was at the NE. 
of the city ; the NeMae was opposite on the 
NW., since it led to Onchestus across the Diroe 
(PanB. ix. 25, 1, ix. 26, 5). There is not evidence 
enough to determine the positions of the other 
four gates, called Ogygiae t Hyp8iatae f Orenaeae 
or Oncae , and HomoloKdee (Aesch. Sept. 860 ; 
Eur. Phoen. 1120; Paus. ix. 8; Apollod. iim 
6, 6 ; Stat. Theb. viii. 858 ; cf. Noun Dionye. 

v. 69.)— 8 . Sumamed Phthioticae (Brjficu at 
MidriBes), an important city of Thessaly in the 
district Phthiotis, at a short distance from the 
coast, and with a good harbour (Pol. v. 99: 
Liv. xxxii. 88 ; Strab. p. 488 ; Steph. Byz. e.v.) 

ThSb&is. [Aegyptus.] 

Th6b5 i&fi&rj 'TvotKokItj), a city of Mysia, 
on the wooded slope of M. Placus, destroyed by 
Aohilles. It was said to have been the birth- 
place of Andromache and Chrysels (II. i. 866, 

vi. 897, xxii. 479). It existed in the historical 
period, but by tne time of Strabo it had fallen 
into ruin, and by that of Pliny it had vanished. 
Its site was near the head of the Gulf of 
Adramyttium, where a beautiful tract of coun- 
try was named, after it, rb weftlcr. (Hdt. 

vii. 42; Xen. An. vii. 8, 7; Strab. pp. 584-588 ; 
Liv. xxxvii. 19.) 

Theiida (0c Icroa: Lavda). 1. A town of 
Arcadia, on the N. slope of Mt. Lyoaens, in the 
district of Cvnuria (Pans. viii. 88, 8).— 8. A 
town of Arcadia, in the district of Orchomenua 

aus. viii 27, 7). Perhaps the modem Xor- 


Thelepte or Telepte (BcX4i mj, TcXforij: 
Medinet-Kedima ), a fortified town of Numidia* 
lying S. of Thala on the borders of the desert 
country. From it ran the road to Taoape or 
Syrtis Minor. (Procop. Aed. vi 6.) 

Thelpllsa or Telponssu (e4xw owro, T«fc> 
i TeKt bffios : nr. PaneftOyBu.), a town 
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In Arcadia. on the river Ladon. It w me famous 
for the worship of Demeter-Erixmys [p. 824, b], 
and possessed also another temple ofDemeter, 
Persephone, and Dionysos. The former was 
below the city ; the latter above. Temples of 
Asdepius and of Apollo Onoestes are also men- 
tioned. (Pans. viii. 25, 2; Steph. Byz. a.v. 
'O yfccioy.) 

ThSmis (Bdfus), daughter of Uranus and Ge, 
was married to Zeus, by whom she became the 
mother of the Horae, Eunomia, Dike (Astraea), 
Irene, and of the Moerae (Hes. Th. 185, 901 ; 
Apollocl i. fi, 1). In the Homeric poems, 
Themis is the personification of the order of 
things established by law, custom and equity : 
whence she is described as reigning in the 
assemblies of men, and as convening, by the 
command of Zeus, the assembly of the gods. 
She dwells in Olympus, and is on friendly terms 
with Hera (U. zv. 87, xz. 4, Od. ii. 68). As the 
divine exponent of law and order Themis is 
said to have been in possession of the Delphic 
oracle after Ge and before Apollo (Aesch. Mum. 
2 ; Paus. z. 8, 6 ; Ov. Met. i. 821). Her con- 
nexion with Zeus and with the lawful ordering 
of the world is indicated by her sharing a 
temple with Zeus and the Fates at Thebes, 
Zeus and the Horae at Olympia (Paus. v. 14, 8, 
iz. 25, 4). Her worship at Aegina, Athens, and 
Troezen is particularly mentioned (Pind. 01. 
viii. 20 ; Paus. i. 22, 1, ii. 81, 8). She is repre- 
sented on coins with a figure like that of 
Athene, holding a cornucopia and a pair of 
scales. 

Themisoyra (SepSeKypa : Terme), a city and 
a plain on the coaBt of Pontus, extending E. of 
the river Iris beyond the Thermodon, celebrated 
in ancient myths as the country of the Ama- 
zons. [Amazones.] It was well watered, and 
rich in pasture. The town Themiscyra stood 
near the mouth of the Thermodon on the road 
from Amisus to Oenoe. (Hdt. iv. 86 ; Paus. i. 

T^imisom (Be/dcr wv), a celebrated Greek 
physician, and the founder of the medical sect 
of the Methodici, was a native of Laodicea in 
Syria, and lived in the first century b.c. He 
wrote several medical works, but of these only 
the titles and a few fragments remain. The 
physician mentioned by Juvenal was probably 
a contemporary of the poet, and consequently 
a different person from the founder of the 
Methodici (Juv. z. 221). 

Themistius (eeuhmor), a philosopher and 
rhetorician, was a Paphlagonian, and lived first 
at Constantinople and afterwards at Borne, 
in the reigns of Constantins, Julian, Jovian, 
ValenB, Gratian, and Theodosius. After hold- 
ing various public offices, and being employed 
on many important embassies, he was made 
prefect of Constantinople by Theodosius, a.d. 
884, and tutor to Arcadlus. Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, his friend and correspondent, in an epistle 
still extant, calls him the 1 king of arguments * 
(Greg. Naz. Ep. 140). The orations (iroAirucol 
k&y ei) of Themistius, extant in the time of 
Photius, were thirty-six in number, of which 
tiurty-four have come down to us in the original 
Greek, and one in a Latin version.— Edited by 
Dindorf. Lins. 1882. 8vo. 

Thfanisti&les (ecfwrroKMjs), the celebrated 
Athenian, was the son of Neodes and Abro- 
tonon, a Thracian woman, and was bom about 
B.o. 514. In lus youth he had an impetuous 
. character ; he displayed great intellectual power 
oombined with a lofty ambition and desire of 
pol i tical distinction. He obtained the archon- 


ship in 498 B.c., and, convinced by the war with 
Aegina of the importance of a strong navy, he 
persuaded the Athenians to fortify Peiraeusas a 
naval arsenal (Dionys. vi. 84 ; of. Thuo. i. 98) : 
some modem writers doubt this earlier archon- 
ship. The fame whioh Miltiadee acquired by liis 
generalship at Marathon made a deep im 
pression on Themistooles ; and he said that the 
trophy of Miltiades would not let him sleep. 
His rival Aristides was ostracised in 488, to 
which event Themistocles contributed; and 
from this time he was the political leader in 
Athens. In 482 he was Archon Eponymus. It 
was about this time that he persuaded the 
Athenians to employ the produce of the silver 
mines of Laurium in building ships, instead of 
distributing it among the Athenian citizens. 
(Hdt vii. 144; Aristot ‘A0. IloA. 22; Plot. 
Them. 4.) His great object was to draw the 
Athenians to the sea, as he was convinced that 
it was only by her fleet that Athens could 
repel the Persians and obtain the supremacy in 
Greece. Upon the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, Themistocles was appointed to the 
command of the Athenian fleet; and to his 
energy, prudence, foresight, and courage the 
Greeks mainly owed their salvation from the 
Persian dominion. Upon the approach of 
Xerxes, the Athenians, on the advice of Themi- 
stocles, deserted their city, and removed their 
women, children, and infirm persons to Salamis, 
Aegina, and Troezen; but as soon as the 
Persians took possession of Athens, the Pelo* 
ponnerians were anxious to retire to the Corin 
thian isthmus. Themistocles used all hit 
influence in inducing the Greeks to remain and 
fight with the Persians at Salamis, and with 
the greatest difficulty and by means of bribes 
persuaded the Spartan commander, Eurybiades, 
to stay at Salamis. (Plut. Them. 7, 10 ; Hdt. 
viii. 5 ; cf. Aristot. *A0. IloA. 28.) But as soon 
as the fleet of Xerxes mode its appearance, the 
Peloponnesians were again anxious to sail away ; 
and when Themistocles saw that he should be 
unable to persuade them to remain, he sent a 
faithful slave to the Persian commanders, 
informing them that the Greeks intended to 
make their escape, and that the Persians had 
now the opportunity of accomplishing a great 
enterprise, ir they would only cut off the retreat 
of the Greeks. The Persians believed what 
they were told, and in the night their fleet 
oocupied the whole of the channel between 
Salamis and the mainland. The Greeks were 
thus compelled to fight, and the result was the 
glorious victory in which the greater part of 
the fleet of Xerxes was destroyed. Looking to 
the character of Themistocles, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that in this struggle he 
was securing him self for either event. If it 
resulted in a Greek victory, as he doubtless 
expected, he would be the saviour of his 
country ; but if the battle favoured the Persians, 
he would win the gratitude of Xerxes. However 
that may be, this victory, as being due to 
T hemis tocles, established his reputation a mon g 
the Greeks. On his visiting Sparta, he was 
received with extraordinary honours by the 
Spartans, who gave Eurybiades the palmj of 
bravery, and to Themistocles the palm of wis- 
dom and skill, with a crown of olive, and the 
best chariot that Sparta possessed. (Hdt viii. 
124 ; Plut Them. 17.) The Athenians began 
to restore their ruined city after the bar- 
barians had left the country, and Th e mi sto ol es 
advised them to rebuild the walls, and to make 
them stronger than before. The S p a r ta ns seat 
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an embassy to Athens to dissuade them from 
fortifying their city, for which we can assign no 
motive except a miserable jealousy. Tnemi- 
stoeles, who was at that time Tlpoordrris rod 
Mipov (t.e. one of the leaden of the popular 
party • Aristot. 'Ad. IIoA. 28), went on an em- 
bassy to Sparta, where he amused the Spartans 
with lies, rail the walls were far enough advanced 
to be in a state of defence. It was upon his 
advice also that the Athenians fortified the 
port of Peiraeus. The influence of Themistocles 
does not appear to have survived the expulsion 
of the Penians from Greece and the fortification 
•of the ports. He was probably justly accused 
of enriching himself by unfair means, for he had 
no scruples about the way of accomplishing an 
end. A story is told that, after the retreat of 
the fleet of Xerxes, when the Greek fleet was 
wintering at Pagasae, Themistocles told the 
Athenians in the public assembly that he had a 
scheme to propose which was beneficial to the 
state, but could not be divulged. Aristides 
was named to receive the secret, and to 
report upon it. His report was that nothing 
could be more profitable than the scheme of 
Themistocles, but nothing more unjust: the 
Athenians were guided by the report of Aristides. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile the 
statement in Arist. a A0. IIo\. 25, that The- 
mistocles intrigued for the overthrow of 
Areopagus, with the date of his exile from 
Athens. The attack upon the Areopagus was 
in 468 ; but in 471, in consequence of the 
political strife between Themistocles and Ari- 
stides, the former was ostracised from Athens, 
and retired to Argos. After the discovery of 
the treasonable correspondence of Pausanias 
with the Persian king, the Lacedaemonians 
sent to Athens to accuse Themistocles of being 
privy to the design of Pausanias. Thereupon 
the Athenians Bent off persons with the Lace- 
daemonians with instructions to arrest The- 
mistocles (466). Themistocles, hearing of what 
was designed against him, first fled from Argos 
to Core™, and then to Epirus, where he took 
refuge In the house of Admetus, king of the 
Molossi, who happened to be from home. Ad- 
metus was no mend to Themistocles, but his 
wife told the fugitive that he would be protected 
if he would take their child in his arms, and sit 
on the hearth. The king soon came in, and 
respecting his suppliant attitude, raised him up, 
and refused to surrender him to the Lace- 
daemonian and Athenian agents. Themistocles 
finally reached the coast of Asia in safety. 
Xerxes was now dead (465), and Artaxerxes was 
on the throne. (Thuc. i. 285 ; Pint. Them . 28 ; 
Nep. Them. 4.) Themistocles went up to visit 
the king at his royal residence; and on his 
arrival ne sent the king a letter, in which he 
promised to do the king a good service, and 
prayed that he might be allowed to wait a year 
and then to explain personally what brought 
him there. In a year he made himself master 
Of the Persian language and the Persian usages, 
and, being presented to the king, he obtained 
the greatest influence over him, and such as no 
Greek ever before enjoyed— -partly owing to his 
high reputation and the bopeB that he gave to 
the kingof subjecting the Greeks to the Per- 
sians. The king gave him a handsome allow- 
ance, after the Persian fashion; Magnesia 
supplied him with bread nominally, bat paid 
him annually fifty talents. Lampsacns supplied 
wine, and Myus the other provisions. Before 
he could accomplish anything he died ; some 
timt be primmed bmmU, finding that he 
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could not perform his promise to the king. A 
monument was erected to his memory in the 
Agora of Magnesia, which place was within his 
government. It is said that his bones were 
secretly taken to Attica by his relations, and 
privately interred there. — Themistocles un- 
doubtedly possessed great talents as a states- 
man, great political sagacity, a ready wit, and 
excellent judgment: but he was not an honest 
man; ana, like many other clever men with 
little morality, he ended his career unhappily 
and ingloriously. Twenty-one letters attributed 
to Themistocles are spurious. t 

Thenuftdjrines (eefiioroyivris), of Syracuse, 
is said by Xenophon {Hell. iii. 1, § 2) to have 
written a work on the Anabasis of Cyras. 
Some have supposed that Xenophon really 
refers to his own work under the name df 
Themistogenes (cf. Plut. de Glor. Ath. p. 861). 
The name, however, of Themistogenes is men- 
tioned by Suidas (s.v.). [Xenophon.] 

The5cles (Beoickrjs), son of Hegylns, was a 
Lacedaemonian sculptor, and a pupil of Dipoe- 
nus and Scyllis, about B.c. 550. His father was 
also a sculptor. (Paus. v. 17, 1.) 

TheoclymSnui (&eotc\ 6/uvos), son of Poly- 
phides by Hyperasia, and a descendant of Me- 
lampus, was a soothsayer, and in consequence 
of a murder was obliged to take to flight, and 
came with Telemachus to Ithaca (Od. xv. 256, 
507, xx. 850). 

Theficosmus ( 


uruos ), of Megara, a sculp- 
tor contemporary with Phidias (Paus. i. 40, 8). 

Thedcrltus (faStcptros), the great buoolio 
poet, was a native of Syracuse, and the son 
of Praxagoras and Philinna. He visited 
Alexandria towards the end of the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter, where he received the instruc- 
tion of Philetas and Asdepiades, and began to 
distinguish himself as a poet. Other accounts 
make him a native of Cos, which would bring 
him more directly into connexion with Philetas 
(Suidas, a.v. Qcdicpiros). His first efforts ob- 
tained for him the patronage of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, who was associated in the kingdoift 
with his father, Ptolemy Soter, in b.c. 285, and 
in whose praise, therefore, the poet wrote the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth Idyls. 
At Alexandria he became acquainted with the 
poet Aratus, to whom he addressed hiB sixth 
Idyl. Theocritus afterwards returned to Syra- 
cuse, and lived there under Hiero II. It ap- 
pears from the sixteenth Idyl that Theocritus 
was dissatisfied, both with the want of liberality 
on the part of Hiero in rewarding him for his 
poems, and with the political state of his native 
country. It may therefore be supposed that 
he devoted the latter part of his life almost 
entirely to the contemplation of those soenes 
of nature and of country life on his represen- 
tations of which his fame chiefly rests. Theo- 
critus was the creator of bucolic poetry in 
Greek, and, through imitators, Buch as Yugil, 
in Roman literature. The bucolic Idyls of 
Theocritus are. of a dramatic and mimetic 
character. They are pictures of the ordinary life 
of the common people of Sicily ; whence their 
name, cffiij, tlMMia. The pastoral poems and 
romanees of later times are a totally different 
sort of composition from the bncolios of Theo- 
critus, who knows nothing of the affected 
sentiment which has been ascribed to the 
imaginary shepherds of a fictitious Arcadia. 
He merely exhibits s&nple and faithful pictures 
of tiie common life of the Sicilian people, in a 
thoroughly objective, although truly poetical 
tpirii Dramatic simplicity and truth i 
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upon the scenes exhibited in hie 
into the colouring of which he has 
much of the natural comedy which is 
always seen in the common life of a free people. 
In me dramatic dialogue he is influenced by 
the mimes of Sophron, as may be seen especi- 
ally in the fifteenth Idyl (Adoniaxuaae). [So- 
phbon.) The poems of Theocritus of this class 
maybe compared with those of Hebondab, who 
belonged, like Theocritus, to the literary school 
of Philetas at Cos. In genius, however, Theo- 
critus was greatly the superior. The collection 
whioh has # come down to us under the name of 
Theocritus consists of thirty poems, called by 
the general title of Idyls, a fragment of a few 
lines from a poem entitled Berenice , and 
twenty-two epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 
But these Idyls are not all bucolic, and were 
not all written by Theocritus. Those Idyls of 
which the genuineness is the most doubtful 
are the twelfth, twenty-third, twenty-sixth, 
twenty-seventh and twenty-ninth; and Idyls 
xiii., xvi., xvii., xxii., xxiv. and xxvi. are in Epic 
style, and have more of Epic dialect, especially 
Idyll xvi. It is likely that these poems on Epic 
subjects were written early in the poet’s life, and, 
as oourt poems, had some of the artificial and 
imitative character of the Alexandrians. In 
general the dialect of Theocritus is Doric, but 
two of the Idylls (xxviii. and xxix.) are in the 
Aeolic. — Editions of Theocritus by Wiistemann, 
Grothae, 1880; Fritzsche, Leips. 1869; Paley, 
1868; Kynaston, 1878. 

TheddectSs (SeoBimis), of Phaselis, in Pam- 
phylia, was a rhetorician and tragic poet in the 
time of Philip of Macedon. He was the Bon of 
Aristander, and a pupil of Isocrates and Ari- 
stotle. The greater part of hiB life was spent 
at Athens, where he died at the age of forty- 
one. The people of his native city honoured 
the memory of Theodectes with a statue in their 
agora, which Alexander, when he stopped at 
Phaselis on his march towards Persia, crowned 
with garlands, to show his respect for the 
memory of a man who had been associated with 
himself by means of Aristotle and philosophy 
(Suid. s.v. ; Plut. Alex. 17 ; Paus. i. 87, 8). The 
passages of Aristotle in whioh Theodectes is 
mentioned show the Btrong regard and high 
esteem in which he was held by the philosopher 
(Arist. Bhet. ii. 28, 18). None of the works of 
Theodectes have come down to us. 

TheoddrStua (0eo8dfnjros) t bishop of Cyrus, 
on the Euphrates, in the fifth century. [See 
Diet, of Christ Biogr .] 

Theoddrfas. [Yacca.1 

Theoddrloui or Theoadrlouf. 1. I., king of 
the Visigoths from aj>. 418 to 451, was the suc- 
cessor of Wallia, but appears to have been the 
son of the great Alario. He fell fighting on 
the side of Aetius and the Homans at the 
great battle of Ch&lons, in which Attila was 
defeated 451 (Jordan, de Reb. Goth . 84-41).— & 
U., king of the Visigoths aj>. 452-466, second 
son of Theodorio 1. He succeeded to the 
throne by the murder of his brother Thoris- 
mond. He ruled over the greater part of Gaul 
and Spain. He was assassinated m 466 by his 
brother Euric, who succeeded him on the throne, j 
Theodorio EL was a patron of letters and ] 
learned men. The poet Sidoniua Apohinaris 
lived lor some time at his court. (Jordan, de 
Reb. Get, 48, 44; Bidon. Paneg. Avit.y— 8. 
Sumamed the Great, king at the Ostrogoths 
(who appears in the Biebelungen Lied as Die- 
trich of B era, i* of Verona), sueeeeded his 

father Theodmmr, m 476* He mm it first ao 
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ally of Zeno, the emperor of Constantinople^ 
but was afterwards involved in hostilities with 
the emperor. In order to get rid of Theodorio. 
Zeno gave him permission to invade Italy, and 
expel the usurper Odoaoer from the country. 
Theodorio entered Italy in 489, and after de- 
feating Odoaoer in three great battles, laid 
siege to Ravenna, in whioh Odoaoer took refuge. 
After a siege of three years Odoaoer capitulated 
on condition that he and Theodoric should rule 
jointly over Italy ; but Odoaoer was soon after- 
wards murdered by his more fortunate rival 
(498). Theodorio thus became master of Italy, 
which he ruled thirty-three years, till his death 
in 526. His long reign was prosperous and 
beneficent, and trader his sway Italy recovered 
from the ravages to which it had been exposed 
for so many years. Theodorio was also a patron 
of literature; and among his ministers were 
Cabsiodobub and Bobthxub, the two last 
writers who can claim a place in the literature 
of ancient Rome. But prosperous as had been 
the reign of Theodoric, his last days were 
darkened by disputes with the Catholics, and 
by the condemnation and execution of Boethius 
and SymmachuB, whom he accused of a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Gothic dominion in 
Italy. His death iB said to have been hastened 
by remorse. It is related that one evening, 
when a large fish was served on the table, he 
fancied that he beheld the head of Symxnaohus, 
and was so terrified that he took to hiB bed, 
and died three days afterwards. Theodorio 
was buried at Ravenna, and a monument was 
erected to his memory by his daughter, Amala- 
suntha. His ashes were deposited in a por- 
phyry urn which is still to be seen at Ravenna. 
(Jordan, de Reb. Get . ; Procop. de Bell. Goth .5 
Cassiodor. Ohron . ; Ennod. Pcmegyr. Theod.) 

TheodOrldas (0to8wpl8as), of Syracuse, a lyric 
and epigrammatic poet, who lived about B.c. 
285. He had a place in the Garland of Me- 
leager. There are eighteen of his epigrams In 
the Gr eek Antholo gy. 

Thftdd&rus (0«<fo«pM). 1. Of Byzantium, a 
rhetorician, and a contemporary of Plato, who 
speaks of him somewhat contemptuously as a 
tricky logician {Phaedr. p. 266). Cicero de- 
scribes him as excelling rather in the theory 
than the practice of his art {Brut. 12, 48).— 8. A 
philosopher of the Cyrenaio school to one 
branch of whioh he gave the name of ‘ Theodo- 
rians,’ 0eo8a>p*?ot. He is usually designated by 
ancient writers as the Atheist. He was a disciple 
of the younger Aristippus, and was banished 
from Cyrene, bnt on what occasion is not 
stated. He then went to Athens, and only 
escaped being cited before the Areopagus, by 
the influence of Demetrius Phalereus. He wm 
afterwards banished from Athens, probably 
with Demetrius (807), and went to Alexandria, 
where he was employed in the service of 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, king of the Macedonian 
dynasty in Egypt; it is not unlikely that he 
shared the overthrow and exile of Demetrius. 
While in the service of Ptolemy, Theodoras 
was sent on an embassy to Lysimaohus, whom 
he off en d ed by the freedom of his remarks. 
One answer which he made to a threat of 
crucifixion which Lysimaohus had used has 
been celebrated by many ancient writers: 

1 Employ such threats to those courtiers of 
yours ; for it matters not to Theodore whether 
he rots on the ground or in the air.* He 
returned at length to Crane, where he appears 
to have ended ibis days. (Diog. Laert. lL 97-108, 

116; Plat to Betti. p.891; to Ait Tfanq. p. 
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829; Said. t.t>.).— 8. A rhetorician of the age 
of Augustas, was a native of Gadara, in the 
country east of the Jordan. He settled at 
Rhodes, where Tiberias, afterwards emperor, 
daring his retirement (b.c. 6-a.d. 2) to that 
island} was one of his hearers (Saet. Tib, 67 ; 
QaintiL iii. 1. 17). He also taught at Rome ; 
but whether his settlement at Rome preceded 
that at Rhodes is uncertain. Theodoras was the 
founder of a school of rhetoricians, called 
4 Theodorei,’ as distinguished from the 4 Apollo- 
dorei,’ or followers of Apollodorus of Pergamom, 
who had been the tutor of Augustus Caesar at 
Apollonia (Juv. vii. 177 ; Strab. p. 626).— 4. A 
Greek monk, sumamed Prodromus , who lived 
in the first half of the twelfth century. Several 
of his works have come down to us, of whioh 
the following may be mentioned : (1) A metrical 
romance in nine books, on the loves of Rhod- 
anthe and Dosicles, written in iambic metre, 
and exhibiting very little ability. (2) A poem 

bio verse, on 


entitled Galeomyomachia , in iambi 
* the battle of the mice and oats ’ in imitation of 
the Homeric Batraohomyomaohia . — Edited by 
Heroher, Leips. 1878.— 0 . Sculptors. (1) Of 
Samos, the son of Rhoeous, and brother of 
Teleoles, flourished about b.g. 600, and was an 
architect and sculptor (Diog. La&rt. ii. 108; 
Diod. i. 08). He wrote a work on the Heraeum 
at Samos, in the ereotion of whioh he was prob- 
ably engaged as well as his father. He was 
also engaged with his father in the erection of 
the labyrinth of Lemnos, and he prepared the 

(Plin. xxxiv. 88). In conjunction wrfch his 
brother, Teledes, he made the wooden statue of 
Apollo Pythius for the Samians, according to 
the fixed rules of the hieratic style (Paus. x. 
88, 8). He built also the Skias at Sparta 
(Paus. iii. 12, 20). (2) The son of Teledes, 

nephew of the elder Theodoras, and grandson 
of Rhoecns, flourished about 660, in the times 
of Croesus and Polycrates, and renowned in 
sculpture and also in the arts of engraving 
metals and of gem-engraving • his works m those 
departments being celebrated gold and silver 
craters, and the ring of PolycrateB (Hdt. i. 51, 
iii. 41, vii. 27). Many writers believe that the 
author of aU the above-mentioned works was 
one and the same Theodoras, of the earlier 
date ; and that is possible if we suppose the 
works of art by his hand to have been made 
some time before they came into the possession 
of Croesus and Polyorates. 

Theodosiopdlis (0€oSotnoviro\tf : Erseroum ), 
a city of Armenia Major, near the sources of 
the Araxes and the Euphrates; built by Theo- 
dosius II. as a mountain fortress : enlarged and 
strengthened by Anastasius and Justinian. 
Its position made it a place of commercial im- 
portance. (Procop. Aea. iii. 5.) 

ThWddsIus. I, sumamed the Great, Ro- 
man emperor of the East, a.d. 878-895, was the 
son of the general Theodosius who restored 
Britain to the empire and was beheaded at 
Carthage in the reign of Valens, 876. The 
future emperor was born in Spain about 846. 
He learned the art of war under his father, 
whom he accompanied in hiB British campaigns. 
During his father’s lifetime he was raised to 
the rank of Duke {dux) of Moesia, where he 
defeated the Sarmatians (874) and saved the 
province. On the death of his father he 
retired before court intrigues to his native 
country. He acquired a considerable military 

X tation in the lifetime of his father; ana 
1 the death of Yalens, who fell in battle 
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against the Goths, he was prodaimed e m pero g 
of the East by Gratian, who felt himself unable 
to sustain tne burden of the empire. The 
Roman empire in the East was then in a 
critical position ; for the Romans were disheart- 
ened by the defeat whioh they had sustained. . 
Thodosius, however, showed himself equal to 
the position in which he was placed; he gained 
two signal victories over the Goths, and con- 
cluded a peace with the barbarians in 882. In 
the following year (888) Maximus assumed the 
imperial purple in Britain, and invaded Gaul 
with a powerful army. In the war which 
followed Gratian was slain; and Theodosius, 
who did not consider it prudent to enter into a 
contest with Maximus, acknowledged him as 
emperor of the countries of Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain, but secured to Yalentinian, the brother 
of Gratian, Italy, Africa, and western Illyricum. 
But when Yalentinian was expelled from Italy 
by Maximus in 887, Theodosius espoused his 
cause and marched into the W. at the head of 
a powerful army. After defeating Maximus in 
Pannonia, Theodosius pursued him across the 
Alps to Aquileia. Here Maximus was surren- 
dered by his own soldiers and was put to death. 
TheodosiuB spent the winter at Milan, and in 
the following year (889) he entered Rome in 
triumph, accompanied by Yalentinian and his 
own son Honorius. Two eventB in the life of 
Theodosius about this time may be mentioned 
as evidence of his uncertain character and his 
savage temper. In 887 a riot took place at 
Antioch, in which the statues of the emperor, of 
his father, and of his wife were thrown down ; 
but these idle demonstrations were quickly 
suppressed by an armed force. When Theodo- 
sius heard of these riots, he degraded Antioch 
from the rank of a city, stripped it of its posses- 
sions and privileges, and reduced it to the 
condition of a village dependent on Laodioea. 
But in consequence of the intercession of 
the senate of Constantinople, he pardoned the 
oity, and all who had taken part in the 
riot. The other event is a grave blot on 
the fame of Theodosius. In 890, while the 
emperor was at Milan, a serious riot broke out 
at Thessalonica, in which the imperial officer 
and several of his troops were murdered. 
TheodosiuB resolved to take the most Bignal 
vengeance upon the whole city. An army of 
barbarians was sent to Thessalonica ; the 
people were invited to the games of the Circus, 
and as soon as the place was full, the soldiers 
received the signal for a massacre. For three 
hours the spectators were indiscriminately ex- 
posed to the fury of the soldiers, and 7000 of 
them, or, as some accounts say, more than 
twice that number, paid the penalty of the 
insurrection. St. Ambrose, the archbishop of 
Milan, represented to Theodosius his crime in 
a letter, and told him that penitence alone 
could efface his guilt. Accordingly, when the 
emperor proceeded to perform his devotions in 
the usual manner in the great church of Milan, 
the archbishop stopped him at the door, and 
demanded an acknowledgment of his guilt. 
The conscience-struck Theodosius humbled 
himself before the Church, which has recorded 
his penance as one of its greatest victories. His 
laid aside the insignia oflmperial power, and in 
the posture of a suppliant in this church of 
Milan entreated pardon for his great sin before 
all the congregation. After eight months, the 
emperor was restored to oommunion with the 
Church. Theodosius spent three years in Italy, 
daring whioh he established Ysleutinian JX on 
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the throne of the West He returned to 
Constantinople towards the end of 891. 
ValSntinian was slain in 899 by Arbogastes, 
who raised Engenins to the empire of the 
West. This involved Theodosias in a new 
war; bat it ended in the defeat and death both 
of Engenins and Arbogastes in 894. Theodo- 
sias died at Milan fonr months after the defeat 
of Engenins, on the 17th of January, 895. His 
two sons, Arcadius and Honorins, nad already 
been elevated to the rank of Augusti, and it 
was arranged that the empire should be divided 
between them, Arcadius having the East, and 
Honorins the West. Theodosius was a firm 
Catholic, and a fierce opponent and persecutor 
of the Axikns and all heretics. It was in hiB 
reign also that the formal destruction of 
paganism took place; and we still possess a 
large number of the laws of Theodosius, prohi- 
biting the exercise of the pagan religion, and 
forbidding the heathen worship under severe 
penalties, in some cases extending to death.— 
II., Roman emperor of the East, a.d. 408-450, 
was bom in 401, and was only seven years of 
age at the death of his father Arcadius, whom 
he succeeded. Theodosius was a weak prince ; 
and his sister, Pulcheria, who became his 
guardian in 414, possessed the virtual govern- 
ment of the empire during the remainder of his 
long reign. The principal external events in 
the reign of Theodosius were the war with the 
Persians, which only lasted a short time 
(421-429), and was terminated by a peace for 
100 years, and the war with the Huns, who 
repeatedly defeated the armies of the emperor, 
and compelled him at length to conclude a dis- 
graceful peace with them in 447 or 448. Theo- 
dosius died in 450, and was succeeded by his 
sister, Puloheria, who prudently took for her 
colleague in the empire the senator Marcian, 
and made him her husband. Theodosius had 


been married in 421 to the accomplished 
Athenais, the daughter of the BophiBt Leontius, 
who received at her baptism the name of 
Eudooia. Their daughter Eudoxia was married 
to Valentinian HI., the emperor of the West. 
In the reign of Theodosius, and that of Valen- 
tinian III., was made the compilation called 
the Codex Theodonanus. It was published in 
488. It consists of sixteen books, which are 
divided into titles, with appropriate rubricae or 
headings; and the constitutions belonging to 
each title are arranged under it in chronological 
order. The first five books comprise the 
neater part of the constitution whioh relates to 
Jus Privatum ; the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
books contain the law that relates to the con- 


stitution and administration; the ninth book 
treats of criminal law ; the tenth and eleventh 
treat of Hie public revenue and some matters 
relating to procedure; the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth books treat of the 
constitution and the administration of towns 
and other corporations; and the sixteenth 
oon tains the law relating to ecclesiastical 
mottere [Diet, of Antiq. s.v.]. Edited by J. 
Gothofredus, Lyons, 1665, and Leipzig, 
1786-1745; and by Haenel, Bonn, 1842.— HI. 
Literary. 1. Of Bithynia, a mathematician, 
mentioned by Strabo and by Vitruvius, the 
l a tt e r of whom speaks of him as the inventor 
of a universal sun-dial (Strab. p. 566 ; Vitruv. 
is. 9, 8).— 8. Of Tripolis, a mathematician and 
astronomer of some distinction, who appears to 
have flourished later than the reign of Trajan. 
He wrote several works, of which the three 
following are extant, and have been edited by | 
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Niase, Berol. 1852 : (1) 2$oi piled, a treatise on 
the properties of the sphere, and of the circles 
described on its surface. (2) IIcpl 
rvKT&r, (8) IIcpl ohchrtw. (Slid. 8. v.) 

Theoddta (BeoBJnj), an Athenian courtesan, 
and one of the most celebrated persons of that 
class in Greece, is introduced as a speaker in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia (iii. 11). She at last 
attached herself to Alcibiades, and, after his 
murder, she performed hiB funeral rites (Athen. 
pp. 220, 574). 

Theognls (Qioyyts). 1. Of Megara, an an- 
cient elegiac and gnomic poet, is said to have 
flourished b.c. 548 or 544. He may have been 
bom about 570, and would therefore have been 
eighty at the commencement of Hie Persian 
wars, 490, at whioh time we know from his own 
writings that he was alive. Theognis belonged 
to the oligarchical party in his native oity, and 
in its fates he shared. He was a noble by 
birth, and all his sympathies were with the 
nobles. They are, in his poems, the iyaOof and 
4<r0\ot, and the commons the Kcucoi and flciAof, 
terms which, in fact, at that period, were regu- 
larly used in this political signification, and not 
in their later ethical meaning. He was banished 
with the leaders of the oligarchical party, hav- 
ing previously been deprived of all his property ; 
and most of his poems were composed while he 
was an exile. Most of hiB political verses are 
addressed to a certain Cyrnus, the son of 
Polypas. The other fragments of his poetry 
are of a sooial, most of them of a festive, 
character. They place us in the midBt of a 
circle of friends who formed a kind of convivial 


society; all the members of this society be- 
longed to the class whom the poet calls ( the 
good.' The collection of gnomic poetry which 
has come down to us under the name of Theo- 
gnis contains, however, many additions from 
later poets. The genuine fragments of Theo- 
gnis, with some passages which are poetical in 
thought, have much that helps us to understand 
his times. — The best editions are by Bekker, 
Lips. 1815 and 1827 ; by Orellius, Turic. 1840, and 
by Bergk, 1866.— 2. A tragic poet, contemporary 
with Aristophanes, by whom he is satirised. 

ThSflXL (Siaty). 1. The name of two mathe- 
maticians who are often confounded together. 
The first is Theon the elder, of Smyrna, best 
known as an arithmetician, who lived in the 
time of Hadrian. The second is Theon the 
younger, of Alexandria, the father of Hypatia, 
best known as an astronomer and geometer, 
who lived in the time of Theodosius the elder. 
Both were pagans, a fact whioh the date of the 
second makes it desirable to state; and each 
held the Platonism of his period. Of Theon of 
Smyrna all that we have left is a portion of a 
work entitled Tuv tcark fiaBrifiaruttir xpijohaM' 
tls r^v rov UKiruros itvayvonriv. The portion 
which now exists is in two books, one on arith- 
metic, and one on music; there was a third, on 
astronomy, and a fourth, IIcpl rrjs iv KOOfuf 
toftovias. Edited by Hiller, Leips. 1878. Of 
Theon of Alexandria the following works have 
come down to us: (1) Scholia on Aratus; (2) 
Edition of Euclid; (8) Commentary on the 
Almagest of Ptolemy, addressed to his mu 
E piphanius ; (4) Commentary on the Tablet 
of Ptolemy. Edited by Haima, Paris, 1820. 
—48. Aelius Theon, of Alexandria, a sophist 
and rhetorician of uncertain date, wrote several 
works, of which one entitled Progymnasmata 
{npoyvfjurdarmra) is still extant. It is a useful 
treatise on the proper system of preparation 
for the profession of an orator, acooraing to the 
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roles laid down by Hennogenes and Aphtbonius. p. 809; Ptol. i. 9, 8).— 8. One of the lawyers of 
Edited by Finckh, Stuttgart, 1884.— 8. Of Constantinople who were employed by Justinian 
Samos, a painter who flourished from the time on his first Code, on the Digest, and on the 
of Philip onwards to that of the successors of composition of the Institute*. [Justixianus.] 
Alexander. The peculiar merit of Theon was Theophilus is the author of the Greek transla- 
his prolific fancy. (Quint, xii. 10, 6 ; Ael. V.H. tion or paraphrase of the Institutes of Justi- 
ii. 44 ; Plin. xxxv. 140.) nian, which has come down to ns. It is entitled 

Thefindd (6« daughter of Proteus and 'lvorirovra StwplKov *A vrut4v<r»pof t Institutes 
Psammmathe, also called Idothea. [Tdothea.] Theophili Anticensoris . It became the text 
TheSph&nes (&eo<t>dvris). 1. Cn. Fompeius for the Institutes in the East, where the Latin 
Thedphanes, of Mytilene in Lesbos, a learned language was little known, and entirely dis- 
Greek, and one of the most intimate friends of placed the Latin text. Edited by Reits, Haag. 
Pompey (Caes. B O. iii. 18; Strab. p. 617). 1751, 2 vols. 4to.— 4. Theophilu» c Frotospa- 
Pompey appears to have made his acquaint- tharius, the author of several Greek medioal 
anoe during the Mithridatio war, and soon be- works, which are still extant. Protospatha/rius 
came so much attached to him that he presented was originally a military title given to the 
to him the Roman franchise in the presence of colonel of the body-guards of the emperor of 
his army. This occurred about fi.e. 62 ; and in Constantinople (Spatharii), but afterwards be- • 
the course of the same year Theophanes ob- came also a high civil dignity. Theophilus 
tained from Pompey the privileges of a free probably lived in the seventh oentury after 
state for his native city, although it had Christ. Of his works the two most important 
espoused the cause of Mithridates. (Val. Max. ore: (1) Tltpl rrjs rod todptbirov KarcurKsvrjs, 
viii. 14, 8 ; Cic. pro Arch. 10.) Theophanes Be Corporis Humani Fabrtca , an anatomioal 
came to Rome with Pompey; and on the and physiological treatise in five books.' The 
breaking out of the Civil war he accompanied best edition is by Greenhill, Oxon. 1842, 8vo. 
his patron to Greece. Pompey appointed him (2) TIcpl otipuv, De TJrinis , of which the best 
commander of the Fabri, and chiefly consulted edition is by Guidot, Lugd. Bat. 1708 (and 
him and Luooeius on all important matters in 1781), 8vo. — 5. Bishop of Antioch in the second 
the war, muoh to the indignation of the Roman century.— 6. Bishop of Alexandria in the fourth 
nobles. After the battle of Pharsalia Theo- century. [Diet, of Christ. Biogr .] 
phones fled with Pompey from Greece, and it ThSophrastus (%e6<ppcurros), the Greek phi- 
was owing to his advice that Pompey went to losopher, was a native of Eresus in Lesbos, and 
Egypt. After the death of his patron, Theo- studied philosophy at Athens, first under Plato, 
phones took refuge in Italy, and was pardoned and afterwards under Aristotle. He became 
by Caesar. (Plut. Pomp . 76, 78 ; Cic. ad Att. the favourite pupil of Aristotle, who is said to 
xv. 19.) After his death the Lesbians paid have changed his original name of Tyrtamus to 
divine honours to his memory (Tac. Arm. vi. Theophrastus (or the Divine Speaker), to indi- 
18). Theophanes wrote the history of Pom- cate the fluent and graceful address of his pupil ; 
pey’s campaigns, in which he represented the but this tale is scarcely credible. Aristotle 
exploits of his patron in the most favourable named Theophrastus his successor in the preBi- 
light. — 8. X. Fompeius Theophanes, son of dency of the Lyceum, and in liis will bequeathed 
the preceding, was sent to Asia by Augustus, to him his library and the originals of his own 
in the capacity of procurator, and was at the writings. Theophrastus was a worthy successor 
time that Strabo wrote one of the friends of of his great master, and nobly sustained the 
Tiberius. The latter emperor, however, put character of the school. He is said to have had • 
his descendants to death towards the end of 2000 disciples, and among them such men ob 
his reign, a.d. 88, because their ancestor had the comic poet Menander. He was highly 
been one of Pompey’s friendB, and had received esteemed by the kings Philippus, Cassander, 
after his death divine honours (Strab. p. 617 ; and Ptolemy, and was not the Iobb the object of 
Tac. Ann. vi. 18).— 8. A Byzantine historian, the regard of the Athenian people, as was 
flourished most probably in the latter part of decisively shown when he was impeached of 
the sixth oentury of our era. He wrote, in ten impiety ; for he was not only acquitted, but his 
books, the history of the Eastern Empire dur- accuser would have fallen a victim to his 
ing the Persian war under JuBtin II., from a.d. calumny had not Theophrastus generously 
567 to 581. The work itself fc lost, but some interfered to save him. Nevertheless, when the 
extraots from it are preserved by Photius.— 4. philosophers were banished from Athens, in 
Sumamed Isaurus, also a Byzantine historian, b.c. 805, according to the law of Sophocles, Theo- 
lived during the second half of the eighth cen- phrastus also left the city, until Philo, a disciple 
tury, and the early part of the ninth. In con- of Aristotle, in the very next year, brought 
sequence of his supporting the cause of image Sophocles to punishment, and procured the 
worship, he was banished by Leo the Armenian repeal of the law. From thiB time Theophrastus 
to the island of Samothrace, where he died, in continued to teach at Athens without any fur- 
818. Theophanes wrote a Chronicon , which is ther molestation till his death. He died in 
still extant, beginning at the accession of Dio- 278, having presided over the Academy about 
oletian, in 277, and coming down to 811. It thirty-five years. His age is differently stated. 
oonsiBts, like the Chronica of Eusebius and of According to some accounts he lived eighty-five 
Syncellus, of two parts, a History arranged years ; according to othera, 107 years. (Diog. 
according to years, and a Chronological Table, Laert. v. 86-70; Strab. p. 618 ; Gall. xiii. 5.) 
of which the former is very superior to the He is said to have closed his life with the oom- 
latter. It is published in the Collections of plaint respecting the short duration of human 
the Bvsantine writers, Paris, 1655, fol., Venet existence, that it ended just when the insight 
1789, fol.. and by De Boor, Lips. 1888. into its problems was beginning. The whole 

The6phHus (Sc^iXos). 1. An Athenian population of Athens took part in his funeral 
comic poet, most probably of the Middle •obsequies. He bequeathed his library to Neleus 
Comedy (Pollux, ix. 15 ; Said, 8. A his- of Soepsis. — Theophrastus exerted nimself to 
tmian and geographer, quoted by Josephus, carry out the philosophical system of Aristotle, 
Plutarch, and Ptolemy (Jos. c . Ap. L 28 ; Plui to throw light upon the difficulties co nt ained in 
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his books, and to fillup (he gaps in (hem. With 
this view he wrote a great number of works, the 
great object of which was the development of the 
Aristotelian philosophy. Unfortunately, most 
of these workB have perished. The following 
are alone extant: (l) Characters {'HBucoL 
Xopoicrfipcf), in thirty chapters, containing brief, 
bus exceedingly clear and graphio, descriptions of 
various types of human weakness, which are 
generally as easy of personal application now as 
they were in the third century B.c. Various 
theories are held about this book : (a) that it 
was composed m it stands by Theophrastus ; 
(b) that it is a set of extracts from two treatises 
which he wrote on Moral Philosophy (*H Sued and 
ITcpl ijBai v ) ; (c) that it is a collection of fugitive 
sketches which had been circulated by him 
among his friends and were gathered by them 
after nis death. On the whole it seems most 

E ' able that it was formed partly according to 
id partly according to ( c ). (2) A treatise on 
uous Perception and its Objects (n pi alcr&f}- 
ertws [ko! alrfhjTwv ] ). (8) A fragment of a 

work on Metaphysics (T&y fitra rh tpv trued). 
(4) On the History of Plants {Tlepl Qirr&v 
Itrroplas ), in ten books, one of the earliest works 
on botany which have come down to us, and 
entitle him to be considered the real founder of 
botanical science. It waB largely used by Pliny. 
(5) On the Causes of Plants (Ilcpi tpvruy aln&y), 
originally in eight books, of which six are still 
extant. (6) Of Stones (Ilcpi \ldcoy ). — The best 
editions of the complete workB of Theophrastus 
are bv Schneider, Lips. 1818-21, five vols., and 
by Wimmer, Vratislaviae, 1842-62. The best 
* separate edition of the Characteres is by 
Jebb, Lond. 1870. The works on Plants are 
edited separately by Stackhouse, Oxf. 1814, and 
by Schneider, Leips. 1821. 

Thftttphylactus (9eotpv\thcror), surnamed 
Simocatta, a Byzantine historian, lived at Con- 
stantinople, where ho held some public offices 
under Heraclius, about a.d. 610-629. His chief 
work is a history of the reign of the emperor 
Maurice, in eight books, from the death of Ti- 
berius II. and the accession of Maurice, in 582, 
down to the murder.of Maurice and his children 
by Phocas in 602. Ed. by Bekker, Bonn, 1884. 
There is also extant another work of Theo- 


phylactus, entitled Quaestiones Physicde. Ed. 
by Boissonade, Paris, 1885 ; De Boor, 1886. 

Th66pompui (ecdiropiror). 1. King of Sparta, 
reigned about B.C. 770-720. He is said to have 
established the ephoralty, and to have been 
mainly instrumental in bringing the first Mes- 
senian war to a successful issue. (Paus. iii. 7, 
6, iv. 7, 7 ; Pint. Lyc. 7 1 Arist. Pol. v. 11.)— 
2. Of Chios, the Greek historian, was the son of 
Damasistratus and the brother of Caucalus, the 
rhetorician. He was bom about b.c. 878. He 
accompanied his father, who was exiled on 
aooount of his espousing the interests of the 
Lacedaemonians, but he was restored to his 
native country in the forty-fifth year of his age 
(888), in consequence of the letters of Alexander 
the Great, in which he exhorted the Chians to 
recall their exiles. Before he left his native 
country, he attended the school of rhetoric 
which Isoorates opened at Chios. Ephorus the 
historian was a fellow-student with him, but was 
of a very different character, and Isocrates used 
to say of them, that Theopompus needed the 
bit and Ephorus the spur. (Cic. Brut. 56, ad 
Att, vi. 1, 12.) By the advice of Isocrates, 
Theopompus did not devote his oratorical 
powers to the pleading of causes, but gave his 
chief attention to the study and composition of 
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•gain called Thera or Thera ), an island in the 
Aegaean sea, and the chief of the Sporades, 
distant from Crete 700 stadia, and twenty-five 
Boman miles 8. of the island of los. Thera is 
of voloanio origin, and the ancients themselves 
seem to have been aware that it had not always 
existed there. It is said to have been formed 
by a dod of earth thrown from the ship Argo, 
and to have received the name of Calliste, when 
it first emerged from the sea (Ap. Rhod. iv. 
1762). Its earlier name is mentioned by Hero- 
dotus (iv. 147; cf. Strab. p. 484; Plin. iv. 71). 
Thera is said to have been originally inhabited 
by Phoenicians, but was afterwards colonised 
by Laoedaemonians and Minyans of Lemnos 
under the guidance of the Spartan Theras, who 
gave his name to the island (Hdt. 1. c.). Cyrene 
was a colony from Thera, founded in b.c. 681. 
[Cybene.] Thera remained faithful to the 
Spartans, and was one of the few islands which 
espoused the Spartan cause at the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. ii. 81). 
Thera, the largest of a group of volcanic islands, 
has been likened in form to a horse-shoe ; but a 
crescent with its two points elongated towards 
the west would be a more exact description. 
The distance round the inner curve is twelve 
miles, and round the outer eighteen, making 
the coast-line of the whole island thirty 
miles: its breadth is in no part more than 
three miles. Opposite to Thera westward 
is Theresia, which still bears the same 
name. (Strab. pp. 57, 484 ; Steph. Byz. 8. v. 
0i ipa<ria\ Plin. iv. 70.) Its circuit is 7$ miles, 
its length from N. to S. about 2& miles, and its 
breadth a mile. About If mile S. of Therasia, 
lies Aeproniei , or White Island, only a mile in 
circuit, and so called from being capped with a 
deep layer of pozzolana: the name of this 
island is not mentioned by the ancient writers. 
These three islands, Thera, Therasia, and 
Aepronieiy enclose an expanse of water nearly 
eighteen miles in circumference, which is in re- 
ality the crater of a great voloano. The islands 
were originally united, and were subsequently 
separated by the eruption of the crater. In the 
centre of this basin three volcanic mountains 
rise, known by the name of Kammlni or the 
Burnt («camicn), i. e. Kavfidvr) instead of kckov- 
pfri}), and distinguished as the Palaea or Old, 
the Nea or New, and the Mikra or Little. The 
only fertility of the island consists in its vines, 
which, like those of other voloanic districts, are 
highly productive. The voloano has been active 
periodically from prehistoric times to the 
present day; for, though Herodotus does not 
mention the phenomenon, there are evidences of 
eruptions long before his time. On the SW. 
promontory of Thera (0. Ahroterx) remains of 
houses were recently found below the layers 
of pumice, containing iron implements and 
pottery, apparently of the date of Hissarlik 
pottery ; and on Therasia dwellings were exoa- 
vated belonging to a still earlier period, buried 
beneath pumice, and themselves built partly of 
voloanic stone. The most remarkable eruptions 
reoorded in ancient times were those of b.c. 198, 
when the oldest of the three volcanio islets 
(Palaea Kammini) rose from the sea (Strab. 

L 57 ; Just xxx. 4 ; Euaeb. Ohron. p. 144)— 
Rhodians "occupied it and built on it a 
temple to Poseidon Asphalius — and of 50-60 aj>. 
(Sen. Q. N. ii. 26, vi. 4 ; Dio Gass, lx* 29 ; Georg. 
Oedren. i. p. 197). 

Thirambo {Btpdfi&v, also Bpiufi or), a town 
cf Macedonia, on the peninsula Pallene (Hdt. 
tiL 128 ). 


THERICLES 

Theramenes (Sifponlnyr), an Athenian, son 
of Hagnon, was a leading member of the olig- 
archical government of the 400 at Athens m 
B.c. 411. In this, however, he does not appear 
to have occupied as eminent a station as he 
had hoped to fill, while at. the same time the 
declaration of Alcibiades and of the anny at 
Samos against the oligarchy made it evident to 
him that its days were numbered. Accordingly 
he withdrew from the more violent aristocrats 
and began to cabal against them ; and he sub- 
sequently took not only a prominent part in 
the deposition of the 400, but came forward as 
the accuser of Antiphon and Archeptolemus, 
who hod been his intimate friends, but whose 
death he was now procuring. At the tattle of 
Arginusae, in 406, TherameneB held a sub- 
ordinate command in the Athenian fleet, and ha 
was one of those who, after the victory, were 
commissioned by the generals (according to 
their own story) to repair to the soene of action 
and save as many as possible of the disabled 
galleys and their crews. A storm, it is said, 
rendered the execution of the order impracti- 
cable; yet, instead of trusting to thiB ground 
of defence, Theramenes thought it safer to 
divert the popular anger from himself to 
others, and took a leading part in bringing 
them to trial. After the capture of Athens by 
Lysander, Theramenes was chosen one of the 
Thirty Tyrants (404). He endeavoured to 
check the tyrannical proceedings of hiB col- 
leagues, foreseeing that their violenoe would be 
fatal to the permanence of their power. Hin 
opposition, however, had no effect in restrain- 
ing them, but only induced the desire to rid • 
themselves of bo troublesome an associate, 
whose former conduct, moreover, had shown 
that no political party could depend on him, 
and who had earned, by his trimming, the nick- 
name Qf * Turncoat * (K 60opyos — a boot which 
might be worn on either foot). He was there- 
fore accused by Oritias before the council as a 
traitor, and when his nominal judges, favour- 
ably impressed by his able defence, exhibited 
an evident disposition to acquit him, Critias 
introduced into the chamber a number of men 
armed with daggers, and declared that, as all 
who were not included in the privileged Three 
Thousand might be put to death by the sole 
authority of the Thirty, he struck the name of 
Theramenes out of that list, and condemned 
him with the consent of all his colleagues. The- 
ramenes then rushed to the altar, which stood 
in the council-chamber, but was dragged from 
it and can led off to execution. When he had 
drunk the hemlock, he dashed out the last 
drops from the cup, exclaiming, * This to the 
health of the handsome Critias r (Xen. Hell , 
ii. 8, 2 ; Diod. xiv. 5 ; cf. Cio. Two, i. 40.) 

Thirapnae (0c, pdwycu, also Bcpdwvri, Dor. 
Qtpdvval Stparvcuos. 1. A town in Laoonioa, 
on the left bank of the Eurotap, and a little 
above Sparta. It received itB name from 
Therapne, daughter of Lelex, and is celebrated 
in mythology as the birthplace of Castor and 
Pollux, and contained temples of these divini- 
ties as well as temples of Menelaus and Hplen, 
both of whom were said to be buried here 
(Pausanias, iii. 19, 9; Dioscuri).— -8. A town in 
Boeotia, on the road from Thebes to the 
Asopus. 

Tairas. [Tbxra.1 

Thir&sla. [Thbba.] 

Thirlol&a {QrtpucXfjs), a Corinthian potter, 
whose works obtained such oelebrity that they 
became known throughout Greece by the name 
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of BiRphcXcm (to. vorfipta) or «6xj*f * Bifpucksiai the plebs SOI } eurule aedile 197 ; and praetor 
(or -«i), and these names were applied not only 196, when he carried on war with great sueoese 
to cups of earthenware, bnt also to those of in Nearer Spain. He was consul in 198, and 
wood, glass, gold, and silver (Atheo. pp. carried on war against the Ligurians in this and 
479-472; Plin. xvi. 205). the two following years. On his return to 

Therma {B4pm : Btfxcuos), a town in Maoe- Rome in 190, a triumph was refused him, 
donia, afterwards called Thessalonlca, situated through the influence of M. Cato, who delivered 
at the NE. extremity of a great gulf of the on the occasion hiB two orations entitled De 
Aegaean sea, lying between Thessaly and the decern Hominibus and De falsie Pugnis 
peninsula Chalcidioe, and called Thermalous (Gell. x. 8, xiii. 24). Thermus was killed in 
or Thermaeus Sinus {etpfiaios k6\wos), from 188, while fighting under Gn. Manlius Vulso 
the town at its head. This gulf was also called against the Thracians. (Pol. xxii. 26 ; Liv. 
Macedonians Sinus : its modern name is Gulf xxxviii. 41, 46 ; App. Syr. 89.)— 2. M., proprae* 
ofBaXomki . [Thbssalonica.] tor in 81, accompanied L. Murena, Sulla’s 

Thermae (8/p/icu), a town in Sicily, built by legate, into Asia. Thermus was engaged in the 
the inhabitants of Himera, after the destruction siege of Mytilene, and it was under him that 
of the latter city by the Carthaginians. For Julius Caesar served his first campaign and 
details see Himera. gained his first laurels (Suet. Jul, 2.)— 3. Q., 

Thermalous Sinus. [Therma.] propraetor 51 and 60 in Asia, where he received 

Therm5don (0f ppubtitov : Thermeh), a river of many letters from Cicero, who praises his ad- 
Pontus, in the district of Themisoyra, the re- ministration of the province. On the breaking 
puted country of the Amazons, rises in a out of the Civil war he espoused the side of 
mountain called Amazonius M. (and still Mason Pompey. (Cio. ad Fam. xiii. 58-67 ; Caes. B.O. 
Dagh) t near Phanaroea, and falls into the Bea i. 12 ; App. B.O. v. 189.) 
about thirty miles E. of the mouth of the Iris, Thirfin (&hpwv), tyrant of Agrigentum in 
after a short course, but with so large a body Sicily, was the son of Aenesidemus, and de- 
of water that its breadth, according to Xeno- scended from one of the most illustrious fami- 
phon, was three plethra (above 800 feet), and lies in his native city. He obtained the supreme 
it was navigable. (Xen. An. v. 6, 9, vi. 2, 1 ; power about b.c. 488, and retained it till his 
Amazoneb.) At its mouth was the city of death in 472. He conquered Himera in 482, 
Themisoyra. and united this powerful city to his own domi- 

Thermfipjrlae, often called Bimply Pylae nions. He was in close alliance with Gelo, 
(0epfioir6\eUf TIfacu), that is, the Hot Gates or ruler of Syracuse and Gela, to whom he had 
the Gates , a celebrated pass leading from given his daughter Demarete in marriage ; and 
Thessaly into Locris. It lay between Mt. he Bhared with Gelo in the great victory gained 
Callidromus, a part of the ridge of Mt. Oeta, over the Carthaginians in 480. On the death 
and an inaccessible morass, forming the edge of of Gelo in 478, Theron espoused the cause of 
the Malic Gulf. At one end of the pass, close Polyzelus, who had been driven into exile by 
to Anthela, the mountain approached so close his brother Hiero. Theron raised an army for 
to the morass as to leave room for only a single the purpose of reinstating him, but hostilities 
carriage between ; this narrow entrance formed were prevented, and a peace concluded between 
the W. gate of Thermopylae. About a mile to the two sovereigns. (Diod. xi. 20-25, 48, 68 ; 
the E. the mountain again approached close to Pind. Ol. ii., iii. ; Hdt. vii. 165 ; Gelo.) 
the sea, near the Locrian town of Alpeni, thus Thersander (&4ptrav8pos), son of Polynices 
forming the E. gate of Thermopylae. The and Argia, and one of the Epigoni, was married 
space between these two gates was wider and to Demonassa, by whom he became the father 
more open, and was distinguished by its abund- of Tisamenus. He went with Agamemnon to 
ant flow of hot springs, which were sacred to Troy, and was slain in that expedition by Tele- 
Heracles : hence the name of the place. Ther- phus. His tomb was shown at Elaea in Mysia, 
mopylae was the only pass by whioh an enemy where sacrifices were offered to him. (Hdt. 
can penetrate from northern into southern iv. 147 ; Pans. iii. 15, 4, vii. 8, 1, ix. 8, 7, x. 10, 
Greece ; whence its great importance in Grecian 9.) Virgil LAen. ii. 261) enumerates Thersander 
history. It is especially celebrated on acoount among the Greeks concealed in the wooden horse, 
of the heroic defence of Leonidas and the 800 Theriltet (Bspalrris), son of Agrius, the 
Spartans against the mighty host of Xerxes, ugliest man and the most impudent tslker 
They only fell because the Persians had dis- among the Greeks at Troy {II. ii. 212). Accord- 
covered a path over the mountains, and were ing to the later poets, he was killed by Achilles, 
enabled to attack them in the rear. This because he had ridiculed him for lamenting the 
mountain path began near Trachis, ascended death of Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons 
the gorge of the river Asopus and the hill (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 999 ; Quint. Srnyro. i. 800). 
called Anopaea, then crossed the crest of Oeta, ThSseus (Gqtretfs), the great legendary hero 
and descended in the rear of Thermopylae of Attica, was the son of Aegeus, king of 
near the town of Alpeni. In 279 b.c. the Greeks Athens, and of Aethra, the daughter of Pit- 
held the pass for some time against the Gauls, theus, king of Troezen. This, however, was 
till they were taken in the rear, as Leonidas the Attio tradition, which aimed at making 
had been. (Hdt. vii. 207-228 ; cf. Strab. p. 428 ; Theseus a prince of Athenian descent* The 
Liv. xxxvi. 15 ; Paus. iv. 85, 9, x. 19-22 ; Pol. older legend of Troezen itself made Theseus 
x. 41.) the son of Poseidon (Paus. i. 17, 8 ; Died, iv* 

Thermum or Therma, (etpuov or rh B4pfia) t a 59 ; Plut. Thee. 6 ; Eur. Hipp. 887). Plutarch 
town of the Aetolians near Stratus, with warm in his Theseus has gathered into a connected 
mineral springs, was regarded for some time as story various legends, some of Athenian origin, 
the capital of the country, since it was the place some from other countries : (1) his journey from 
of meeting of the Aetolian Confederacy (Strab. Troezen to Athens, an Attic glorification of 
p. 468 ; Pol. v. 7). their hero ; (2) the Cretan story of the Minotaur 

Thermus. XinfieXus. 1. Q., served under adapted to the Attic legends; (8) his later adven- 
Setpio as tnhunus militum in the war against tures, some of which are of Spartan origin. 
Hannibal in Africa in b.c. 202 ; was tribune of But the story may be related consecutively as 
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Plutarch has given it. He was brought up at 
Troezen, and when he rea ch ed maturity, he took, 
by his mother’s directions, the sword and san- 
dals, the tokens which had been left by Aegeus, 
and proceeded to Athens. Eager to emulate 
Heracles, he went by land, displaying his 
prowess by destroying tne robbers and monsters 
that infested the country. Periphetes, Sinis, 

Phaea the Crommyonian sow, Sciron, Cercyon, 
and Procrustes fell before him. At Athens he 
was immediately recognised by Medea, who 
hud a plot for poisoning him at a banquet to 
which he was invited. JBy means of the sword 
which he carried, Theseus was recognised by 
Aegeus, acknowledged as his son, and declared 
his successor. The sons of Pallas, thus disap- 
pointed in their hopeB of succeeding to the 


throne, attempted to secure the succession by 
violence, and declared war, but, being betrayed 
by the herald Leos, were destroyed. The cap- 
ture of the Marathonian bull (of. the storv of 
Heracles and the Cretan bull), which had long 
laid waste the surrounding country, was the 
next exploit of Theseus. After this Theseus 
went of his own accord as one of the seven 
youths whom the Athenians were obliged to 
send every year, with seven maidens, to Crete, 
to be devoured by the Minotaur. When 
they arrived at Crete, Ariadne, the daughter 
of Minos, became enamoured of Theseus, and 
provided him with a sword with which he 
slew the Minotaur, and a clue of thread by 
which he found his way out of the labyrinth. 
Having effected his object, Theseus sailed away, 
carrying off Ariadne. There were various 
accounts about Ariadne ; but according to the 
general account TheseuB abandoned her in the 
island of Naxos on his way home. [Ariadne.] 
He was generally believed to have had by her 
two sons, Oenopion and Staphylus; yet this 
does not agree with the account in the Odyssey, 
which represents her as dying before her wed- 
ding with Theseus was brought about, and 
apparently after her union with Dionysus {Od. 
xi. 820). As the vessel in which Theseus sailed 
approached Attica, he neglected to hoist the 
white sail which was to have been the Bignal 
of the success of the expedition; whereupon 
Aegeus, thinking that his son had perished, 
threw himself into the sea. [Aegeus.] The- 
seus thus became king of Athens. Other ad- 
ventures followed, again repeating those of 
Heracles. Theseus is said to have assailed the 
Amazons before they had recovered from the 
attack of Heracles, and to have carried off their 
queen Antiope. The Amazons in their turn 
invaded Attica, and penetrated into Athens 
itself; and the final battle in which Theseus 
overcame them was fought in the very midst 
of the city. [Amazones.] By Antiope The- 
seus was said to have had a son named Hippo- 
lytus or Demophoon, and after her death to 
have married Phaedra [Hippolytub ; Phaedra]. 
Theseus again was one of the Argonauts (the 
anachronism of the attempt of Medea to poison 
him does not seem to have been noticed) ; he 
joined in other famouB expeditions (as in the 
Cslydonian hunt), and he aided Adrastus in 
recovering the bodies of those slain before 
Thebes. He contracted a close friendship with 
Pirithous, and aided him and the Lapithae 
against the Centaurs. With the assistance of 
Pirithous he carried off Helen from Sparta 
while she was quite a girl, and placed her at 
Aphidnae, under the care of Aethra. It should 
be noted that this is one of that group of 
legends which appear to have started from the 


Peloponnesus and represent Theseus in the 
character of a marauding chief with little of 
the hero about him: but it was incorporated 
in the Athenian story. After this he helped 
Pirithous in his attempt to carry off Perse- 
phone from the lower world. Pirithous perished 
in the enterprise, and Theseus was Kept in 
durance until he was delivered by Heracles. 
Meanwhile Castor and Pollux invaded Attica, 
and carried off Helen and Aethra, Academus 
having informed the brothers where they were to 
be found. [For the Troezenian story of Hippo- 
lytus and its adoption in Attic legends see 
Hippolytub.] Menestheus incited the people 
against Theseus, who on his return found him- 
self unable to re-establish his authority, and 
retired to Scyros, where he met with a 
treacherous death at the hands of Lyoomedes. 
The departed hero was believed to have re- 
appeared to aid the Athenians at the battle of 
Marathon. In 469 the bones of Theseus were 
discovered by Cimon in Scyros, and brought to 
Athens, where they were deposited in a temple 
(the Theaeum) erected in honour of the hero. 
[This is not the temple now standing which is 
often called the Theseum : see p. 148, b.J A 
festival in honour of Theseus was celebrated on 
the eighth day of each month, especially on the 
8th of Pyanepsion. — There can be no doubt 
that Theseus is a purely legendary personage. 
Nevertheless, in later times the Athenians 
came to regard him as the author of a very 
important political revolution in Attica. Before 
his time Attica had been broken up into twelve 
petty independent states or townships, acknow- 
ledging no head, and connected only by a fede- 
ral union. Theseus abolished the separate 
governments, and erected Athens into the 
capital of a single commonwealth. The festi- 
val of the Panathenaea was instituted to com- 
memorate thiB important revolution. Theseus 
is said to have established a constitutional 
government, retaining in his own hands only 
certain definite powers and functions. He is 
further said to have distributed the Athenian 
citizens into the three classes of Eupatridae, 
Geomori, and Demiurgi. It would be a vain 
task to attempt to decide whether there is any 
historical basis for the legends about Theseus, 
and still more so to endeavour to separate the 
historical from the legendary in what has been 
preserved. The Theseus of the Athenians was 
a hero who fought the Amazons, and slew the 
Minotaur, and carried off Helen. A personage 
who should be nothing more than a wise king, 
consolidating the Athenian commonwealth, 
however possible his existence might be, would 
have no historical reality ; rather it should be 
said that Theseus was invented to account for 
the growth of institutions whose history was 
lost; or that a local divinity round whom many 
legends had gathered was transformed into a 
national hero and further credited with the 
changes in the state which had actually taken 
place. The connexion of Theseus with Posei- 
don, the national deity of the Ionic tribes, his 
coming from the Ionic town Troezen, forcing 
his way through the Isthmus into Attioa, and 
establishing the Isthmia as an Ionic Panegyric, 
rather suggest that Theseus is, at least in part, 
the mythological representative of an Ionian 
immigration into Attica, which, adding perhaps 
to the strength and importance of Ionian 
settlers already in the country, might easily 
have led to that political aggregation of the dis- 
jointed elements of the state which Is a ss i g n ed 
to Theseus. 
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ThesmSphdroi. [DemeterJ 

Thespiae or Thespia (Bemud, Bcrncrf, e4r- 
vn«y 6fovta: Bfowicfc, BttnrirfSqs, Thespien- 
sis : Errnno or Bimokastro), an anoient town in 
Boeotia on the BE. Blope of Mt. Helicon, at no 
great distance from the Crissaean Gulf, on 
which stood its harbour Creusis (II ii. 498 ; 
Hdt. viii. 50 J Pans. ix. 26, 6). Its inhabitants 
did not follow the example of the other Boeotian 
towns in submitting to Xerxes, and a number 
of them bravely fought under Leonidas at 
Thermopylae, and penshed with the Spartans. 
Their city was burnt to the ground by the 
Persians, Irat was subsequently rebuilt. (Hdt. 
vii. 182, 200, 222, viii. 50.) In the Peloponne- 
sian war the Thebans made themselves masters 
of the town and destroyed its walls (Thuc. iv. 
188, vi. 96). The inhabitants were expelled 
altogether from the city after the battle of 
Leuctra (Pans. ix. 14, 2); but the city was 
afterwards rebuilt and occupied (Pol. xxviii. 1 ; 
Liv. xlii. 48 ; Strab. p. 410). At Thespiae was 
preserved the celebrated marble statue of Eros 
fey Praxiteles, who had given it to Phryne, by 
whom it was presented to her native town. 
[Praxiteles.] From the vicinity of the town 
to Mt. Helicon the Muses are called Theapiadet , 
and a valley close to Thespiae waB sacred to 
them. Helicon itself is named the Thespia 
rupee (Ov. Met. v. 810 ; Yarr. L.L. vii. 2). There 
ore considerable remains of the walls of the 
town. Remains of an Ionic temple and of a 
theatre with a well-preserved proscenium have 
been excavated in the Valley of the Muses. 

Thespis (Siam j), the father of Greek Tragedy, 
was a contemporary of PisUtratus, and a native 
of Icarus, one of the demi in Attica, where 


thessalia mi 

Thessalians, who took possession of the country 
Afterwards called Thessaly. In the hitt^rioal 
P®riod the Thesprotians were a people of 
small importance, having become subject to the 
kings of the MolossianB. (Hdt. vii. 176, viii. 47 j 
Thuc. i. 46, iv. 85, v. 22 j Strab. p. 256 ; Molosbi.) 

Thess&lia (BecrcroAfa or BcrroAfa : B«<r<raA<Jj 
or BcrraA^s), the largest division of Greece, 
was bounded on the N. by the Cambunian 
mountains, which separated it from Macedonia ; 
on the W. by Mt. Hindus, which separated it 
from EpiruB ; on the E. by the Aegaean sea: 
and on the S. by the Maliao gulf ana Mt. Oeta, 
which separated it from Locris, Phocis and 
Aetolia. Thessaly Proper » a large plain lying 
between the Cambunian mountfuns on the N. 
and Mt. Othrys on the S., Mt. Pindus on the W., 
and Mts. Ossa and Pelion on the E. It is thus 
shut in on every side by mountain barriers, 
broken only at the NE. comer by the valley 
and defile of Tempe, which separates Ossa from 
Olympus, and is the only rood through which 
an invader can enter Thessaly from the N. 
This plain fa drained by the river Peneus and 
its affluents, and is said to have been originally 
a vast lake, the waters of which were after- 
wards carried off through the vale of Tempo 
by some sudden convulsion, which rent tne 
rocks of thiB valley asunder. [Peneus ; Tempe.] 
The lake of Neasonis at the foot of Mt. Ossa, 
and that of Boebeia at the foot of Mt. Pelion, 
are supposed to have been remains of this vast 
lake. In addition to the plain already described 
there were two other districts included under the 
general name of Thessaly : one called Magnesia, 
being a long narrow strip of country, extending 
along the coast Of the Aegaean Bea from Tempe 


uu<9 wurwup ux x^ionyBus nttu long prevailed, to tne rragasaean gun, ana Doundea on tne W. 
The alteration made by Thespis, which gave by Mts. Ossa and Olympus; and the other, 
to the old Tragedy a new and dramatic clia- called Malis, being a long narrow vale at the 
racter, was very Bimple but very important, extreme S. of the country, lying between Mts. 
Before his time the leader of the Chorus had Othrys and Oeta, and drained by the river 
recited the adventures of Dionysus and had Spercheus. Thessaly is said to have been 
been answered by the Chorus. Thespis in- originally known by the nameB of Pyrrho , , 
* troduced an actor (tooKptrfis, or ‘ answerer ’) Aemonia and Aeolia (Hdt. vii. 176). Tne two 
to reply to the leader of the Chorus. It is former appellations belong to mythology 
clear that, though the performance still re- [Pyrrha] ; the latter refers to the period when 
mained, as far as can be gathered, chiefly the country was inhabited by Aeolians, who 
lyrical, and the dialogue was of comparatively were afterwards expelled from the country by 
small account, yet a decided step towards the the Thessalians about sixty years after the 
drama had been made. [See Diet, of Ant. art. Trojan war. The Thessalians are Baid to have 
Tragoedia.] There is no reason to believe come from Thesprotia, but at what period their 
Horace’s statement that Thespis went about in name became the name of the country cannot 
a waggon as a strolling player (A.P. 276). It be determined. It does not occur in Homer, 
is suggested that the expressions for the free- who only mentions the several principalities of 
dom of jesting at the festival of the Lenaea (rcb which it was composed (17. ii. 688, 749, 756), and 
if apafav, if ip dfas b&plfav) may have given does not give any general appellation to the 
rise to the story. country. Thessaly was divided in very early 

Thesplui (Blottos), son of Erechtheus,who, times into four districts or tetrarchies, a division 
avoiding to some, founded the town of Thespiae which we still find subsisting in the Pelo- 
in Boeotia (Pans. ix. 26, 4). ponnesion war. These districts were Heati- 

ThresprSti (Bc<nrpwroQ, a people of Epirus, oeotia, Peloagiotia , Theaaaliotia and Phthiotia. 
inhabiting the district called after them Thei- They comprised, however, only the great Thas- 
prdtia (Sfffxpwrla) or Thesprdtis (Scairporrls), salian plain ; and besides them, we find mention 
. which extended along the coast from the Am- of four other districts, viz. Magnesia, Dolopia , 
braoion gulf northwards as far as the river Oetaea, and Malis, which was less probably 
Thyamis, and inland as formas the territory of included in Thessaly. Perrhaebia was, properly 
the Molossi. The SE. part of the country on speaking, not a district, since Perrhaebi was 
the ooast, from the river Acheron to the Am- the name of a Pelasgic people settled in 
braoian gulf, was called Cassopaea from the Hestiaeotis and Pelasgiotis. [Perrhaebi.] 1. 
town Cassope, and is sometimes reokoned as a Hestiaedtia ('EoTioums or ’Etrrums), inhabited 
distinct district. The Thesproti were the most by the EestiaeOtae ('E oriai&reu or 'EeriArm) 
fimiant inhabitan ts of Epirus, and are said to the NW. part of Thessaly, bounded cm the N 
have derived their name from Thesprotus, the by Macedonia, on the W. by Epirus, on the E. 
•on of Lycaon. Here was the oracle of Dodona, by Pelasgiotis and on the S. by Thessaliotis : 
the great centre of the Pelasgic worship. [Do- the Peneus may be said in general to have 
dona; Pelasol] From Thesprotia issued the formed its S. limit.— 8. Pelasgifitls (XfoA aw- 
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ytdrir), the B. pert of the Thessalian plain, 
wee hounded on the N. by Macedonia, on the 
W. by Hestiaeotis, on the E. by Magnesia, and 
on the S. by the Sinus Pagasaeus and Phthiotis. 

The name shows that it was originally inhabited 
by people who had been settled there in prehis- 
toric times, and one of the chief towns in the 
district was Larissa, which io regarded as a 
specially ‘Pelasgian’ name. [Pblasgl]— 8. 
ThesaaUdtls (0c<r<raA<aHrtf), the SW. part of 
the Thessalian plain, so oalled because it was 
first occupied by the Thessalians who came 
across Mt. Pindus from Thesprotia. It was 
bounded on the N. by Hestiaeotis, on the W. by 
Bourns, on the £. by Pelasgiotis, and on the 
S: by Dolopia and Phthiotis.-—4. PhthidtXs 
(M&ris), inhabited by the Phthiotae (Qdiwrai), 
the SB. of Thessaly, bounded on the N. by 
Thessaliotis, on the W. by Dolopia, on the S. 
by the Sinus Maliacus, and on the B. by the 
Pagasaean golf. Its inhabitants were Achaeans, 
ana are frequently oalled the Achaean Phthiotae. 

It is in this district that Homer places Phthia 
and HellaB proper, and the dominions of Achilles. 

The other districts which were reckoned less pro- 
perly as part of Thessaly were : Magnesia [Mag- 
nesia]. — D515pla (AoXowfa), inhabited by the 
D6l8pes (ArfA ores), a small district bounded on 


the £. br Phthiotis, on the N. by Thessaliotis, 
on the W. by Athamania, and on the S. by 
Oetaea. They were an ancient people, for they 
are not only mentioned by Homer as fighting 
before Troy, but they also sent deputies to the 
Amphictyonic assembly. — Oetaea (Olrcua), in- 
habited by the Oetaei (O Irauoi) and Aenianea 
(Aiviavts), a district in the upper valley of the 
Speroheus, lying between Mts. Othrys and Oeta, 
and bounded on the N. by Dolopia, on the S. by 
Phoois, and on the B. by Malis. — Malls [MalisJ. 
— History of Thessaly. [For the important 
legendary history of Thessaly, see Centauri ; 
Lapxthae; Abgonautae.] The Thessalians, as 
was Baid above, were a Thesprotian tribe. 
Under the guidance of leaders said to be 
descendants of Heracles, they invaded the W. 
part of the country, afterwards oalled Thessa- 
Uotis, and drove out or reduced to the con- 
dition of Penestae or bondsmen the ancient 
Aeolian inhabitants. The Thessalians after- 
wards spread over the other parts of the 
country, compelling the Perrhaebi, Magnetos, 
Achaean Phthiotae, <fcc., to submit to their au- 
thority and pay them tribute. The population 
of Thessaly, therefore, consisted, like that of 
Laoonica, of three distinct classes: (1) the 
Penestae, whose condition was nearly the same 
as that of the Helots [see Diet, of Ant . art. 
Pbnxbtae]; (2) the subject people, corre- 
sponding to the Perioeci of Laoonica ; (8) the 
Thessalian oonquerors, who alone had any share 
in the public administration, and whose lands 
were cultivated by the Penestae. For some 
time after the conquest, perhaps down to the 
time of the Persian warsjfcf. Hdt. v. 68, vii. 6) 
and even to 454 b.c. (of. Thuc. i. Ill), Thessaly 
was governed by kings said to. be of the race of 
Heracles. When the kingly power was abo- 
lished, the government in the separate cities 
beoame oligarchical, the power being chiefly in 
the hands of a few great families descended 
from the ancient kings. Of these two of the 
most powerful were the Aleuadae and the Sco- 
padae, the former of whom ruled at Larissa, 
and the latter at Cranon or Orannon. These 
nobles, who are compared to the feudal lords 
of the middle ages, had vast estates cultivated 
by the Penestae ; they were celebrated for their 


hospitality and princely mode of life, and they 
attracted to their oourts many of the posits and 
artists of southern Greece. Chief among the 
national sports of the Thessalians, as an 
equestrian people, was the Taureiaar bull-hunt- 
ing, in which the mounted pursuers leapt upon 
the bull when he was exhausted by ruining 
and pulled him to the ground. At an early 
period the Thessalians were united into a con- 
federate body. Bach of the four districts into 
whioh the country was divided probably regu- 
lated its affairs by some kind of provincial 
council ; and when occasion required, a ohief 
magistrate was elected under the na&e of Tagus 
(Toy 6s), whose oommands were obeyed by all the 
four districts. His command was of* a military 
rather than of a civil nature, and he seems to 
have been appointed only in case of war. This , 
confederacy, however, was not of much practical 
benefit to the Thessalian people, and appears 
to have been used only by the Thessalian nobles 
as a means of cementing and maintaining 


their power. The Thessalians never beoame of 
much! mportonce in Grecian history. They 
submitted to the Persians on their invasion 
of Greece, and they exercised little influence 
on Grecian affairs till after the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. About this time the power 
of the aristooratioal families began to decline, 
and Lyoophron, who had established himself as 
tyrant at Pherae, offered a formidable opposi- 
tion to the great aristoczatioal families, ana en- 
deavoured to extend his power over all Thessaly. 
His ambitious schemes were realised by Jason, 
the successor, and probably the son, of Lyoo- 



Coin of The—lla, of the period of the The— Hen 
Confederacy. 

Obv., he e d of Zeua ; rev., Athene Itonle ; 9EZSAAON noA. 

phron, who caused himself to be elected Tagus 
about b.c. 874. While he lived the whole of 
Thessaly was united as one political power, and 
he began to aim at making himself master of 
all Greece, when he was assassinated, in 870, 
[See more fully in Diet . of Ant. art. Tagus.] 
The office of Tagus beoame a tyranny under 
his successors, Polydorus, Polypnron, Alexan- 
der, Tisiphon and Lyoophron; but at length 
the old aristocratical families oalled in the as- 
sistance of Philip of Macedonia, who deprived 
Lyoophron of ms power in 858, restored the 
ancient government in the different towns, and 
reorganised the oountry in tetrarchies and deo- 
arohies. The oountry, however, only changed 
masters ; for a few years later (844) Philip, 
made it completely subject to Macedonia, by 
placing at the head of the four divisions of the 
country governors devoted to his interests, and 
probably members of the ancient nobie families, 
who had now become little better than his 
vassals. From this time Thessaly remained in 
a state of dependence upon the Macedonian 
kings, till the victory of T. Flamininus at Gynos- 
eepnalae, in 197, again gave them a semblanoe 
of independence under the protection of the 
Romans. Thessaly was incorporated in toe 
province of Aohaia in 27 b.g. (Pharsalus remain* 



THESSALONICA 

lag a free town), bat In the seoond oenturyof 
our en it farmed pert of Macedonia. The 
Thessalians were, however, allowed indepen- 
dence In their civic administration, for which a 
diet was held at Larissa. 

ThessUdnlea (0c<r<roAoi'/jca) daughter of 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, by 
his wife or concubine, Nicesipolis of Pherae. 
She was taken prisoner by Cassander along 
with Olympias on the capture of Pydna, in b.c. 
817 ; and Cassander embraced the opportunity 
to connect himself with the ancient royal house 
of Macedonia by marrying her. By Cassander 
she became the mother of three sons, Philip, 
Antipater % and Alexander; and her husband 
paid her the honour of conferring her name 
upon the city of Thessalonica, which he founded 
1 on the site of the ancient Therma. [See below.] 
After the death of Cassander, Thessalonioa 
was put to death by her son Antipater (295). 
(Pans. ix. 7, 8 ; Diod. xix. 85, 52.) 

Thessalonica also Sfcrtra^oyl- 

icua : &ecr<ra\ovucfv$ : Salonica), more anciently 
Therma (&4ppij : Stppxuos), an ancient city in 
Macedonia, situated at the NE. extremity of 
the Sinus Thermaicus. Under the name of 
Therma it was not a place of much importance. 
It was taken and occupied by the Athenians a 
short time before the Peloponnesian war (b.c. 
482) but was soon after restored by them to 
Perdicoas. It was made an important city 
by Cassander, who collected in this place the 
inhabitants of several adjacent towns (about 
B.c. 815), and who gave it the name of Tnessa- 
lonica, in honour of his wife, the daughter of 
Philip and sister of Alexander the Great. 
(Strab. p. 880.) From this time it became a 
large and flourishing city. Its harbour was 
well situated for commercial intercourse with 
the Hellespont and the Aegaean; and under 
the Romans it had the additional advantage of 
lying on the Via Egnatia, which led from the 
W. shores of Greece to Byzantium and the 
East. It was visited by the Apostle Paul 
‘ about a.d. 58 ; and about two years afterwards 
he addressed from Corinth two epistles to hiB 
oonverts in the city. Thessalonica continued 
to be, under the empire, one of the most impor- 
tant cities of Macedonia ; and at a later time 
it became the residence of the prefect, and the 
capital, of the Illyrian provinces. It iB cele- 
brated at this period on account of the fearful 
massacre of its inhabitants by order of Theo- 
dosius, in consequence of a riot in which some 
of the Roman officers had been assassinated by 
thepopulace. [Theodosius.] 

Thefl&lus (eccvoArfs.) 1. A Greek physi- 
cian, son of Hippocrates, passed some of his 
time at the court of Arohelaus, king of Mace- 
donia, who reigned b.g. 418-899. He was one 
of the founders of the sect of the Dogmatici, 
and is several times highly praised by Galen, 
who calls him the most eminent of the sons of 
Hippocrates. He was supposed by some of 
the ancient writers to be the author of several 
of the works that form part of the Hippocratic 
Collection, which he might have compiled from 
notes left by his father.— 8. Also a Greek 
physician, was a native of Tralles in Lydia, and 
one of the founders of the medical sect of the 
Methodioi. He lived at Rome in the reign of 
the emperor Nero, a.d. 64-68, to whom he ad- 
dressed one of his works ; and here he died and 
was buried, and his tomb was to be seen in 
Pliny's time on the Via Appia. He considered 
himself superior to all his predecessors. He 
is frequently mentioned by Galen, but always 


theveste to 

in terms of contempt and ridicule. None of 
Jus works are extant.— 8. Son of Piristratos 
(Thuo. i 20). In Arisi 'A0. iroA. 16 he is said 
to be the same as Hegesistratus, and plays the 
part assigned to Hipparchus in the events whieh 
led to Anstogeiton's conspiracy. 

Thestios (elcrrios,) son of Ares and Demo- 
nice or Androdioe: in other accounts, son of 
Agenor and grandson of Pleuron, the king_of 
Aetolia. He was the father of IphiclusTEu- 
ippus, Plexippus, Eurypylua, Leda, Althaea, 
and Hypermnestra. His wife is not the same 
in all traditions, Borne calling her Lyoippe or 
Laophonte, a daughter of Pleuron, and others 
Deidamia. (Apollod. i. 7, 7 ; Pans. iii. 18, 6.) 
The patronymic Theitl&des is given to his 
grandson Meleager, as well as to his sons, and 
the female patronymic Theitlas to his daughter 
Althaea, the mother of Meleager. 

Thestor {&4<rrwp), son of Idmon and Laothog, 
and father of Calchas, Theoclymenus, Leucippe, 
and Theonoe {U. i. 69 ; Hyg. Fab. 128). The 
patronymic Theitirldei is frequently given to 
nis son Calchas. 

Thfitis (06nr), one of the daughters of Nereus 
and Doris, was the wife of Peleus, by whom she 
became the mother of Achilles {II. i. 688, xviii. 
85; Hes. Th. 244). As a goddess of the sea 
she dwelt, like her sisters the Nereids, below 
the waves with her father Nereus {II. i. 857, 
xx. 207). She there received Dionysus on his 
flight from Lycurgus, and the god, m his grati- 
tude, presented her with a golden urn (iZ. vi. 
185; Od. xxiv. 75). When Hephaestus was 
thrown down from heaven, he was likewise 
received by Thetis. She had been brought up 
by Hera, and when she reached the age of 
maturity, Zeus and Hera gave her, against her 
will, in marriage to Peleus. Such was the 
Homeric story {II. xviii. 85, 482); but later 
accounts add that Poseidon and Zeus himself 
first sued for her hand ; but when Themis de- 
clared that the son of Thetis would be stronger 
than his father, both gods desisted from their 
suit, and desired her marriage with a mortal 
(Pind. Iathm. viii. 58 ; Aesoh. Fr. 767 ; Ov. Met. 
xi. 225, 860). Chiron informed his friend 
Peleus how he might gain possession of her, 
even if she should metamorphose herself: 
for Thetis, like Proteus, had the power of 
assuming any form she pleased ; and she had 
recourse to this means of escaping from Peleus, 
who, instructed by Chiron, held the goddess 
fast till she again assumed her proper form, and 
promised to marry him (Pind. Nem. iii, 60; 
Apollod. iii. 18, 5 ; Paus. viii. 18, 1). This story, 
which appears first in Pindar, was a favourite 
subject in vase-painting of an early date. The 
wedding of Peleus was honoured with the 
presence of all the gods, with the exception of 
Erie or Discord, who was not invited, and who 
avenged herself by throwing among the as- 
sembled gods the apple which was the source 
of so much misery. [Pabib.] For the action 
of Thetis in the story of her son see Achxxjubk 

ThefLprfisSpon (0«o0 npArcmr, i.e. the face of 
a god : Bas-esh-Shukeh), a lofty, rugged pro- 
montory on the coast of Pboenice, between 
Tripolis and Byblus, formed by a spur of 
Lebanon, and running far out to sea. Some 
travellers have fancied that they can trace in 
its side-view that resemblance to a human pro- 
file which its name implies. (Strab. 764, 765.) 

Th5vest6 (Occident : Tebeeta, Ru.), a con- 
siderable city of N. Africa, on the frontier of 
Numidia and Byzacena, at the oentreof several 
roads, and the station of a legion from the time 
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of Augustas. It wm of comparatively late origin, 
and a Roman colony. Among its recently dis- 
covered rains are a fine triumphal arch, and 
the did walls of the city, the circuit of which 
WM large enough to have contained 40,000 in- 
habitants. (PM. iv. 8, 80;) 

Thla (Ocfo), daughter of Uranus and Ge, one 
of the female Titans, became by Hyperion the 
mother of Helios, Eos, and Selene — that is, 
Hyperion and Theia formed the pair of divinities 
from whom light proceeded (Pind. Isthm. iv. 1 ; 
Hea. Th. 185, 171 ; Catull. lxvi. 44). 

Thibron or Thimbron (8 ifipmp, Blp&pw). 
1. A Lacedaemonian, sent with 8000 men, b.c. 
899, to aid the Ionians against Tissaphemes. 
He/did his work badly, and was superseded by 
Dercyllidas. In 892 he was sent again to oppose 
Strathos, but was defeated and slain (Xen. An. 
viii. 6, 1, Hell. iii. 1, 4, iv. 8, l r , Diod. xiv. 86). 
—4. An officer of Harpalus, satrap of Babylon, 
after whose death, in 824 (he is said by some to 
have murdered him), he set out on a filibustering 
expedition against Gyrene, but was eventually 
put to death by an officer of Ptolemy Lagi 
(Diod. xvli. 108, xviii. 19). 

Thilsaphata (prOb. Tell Afad , between 
Mosul and Sinjar), a town of Mesopotamia, 
near the Tigris (Amm. Marc. xxv. 8). 

Thilutha ( Tilbeh ), a fort in the S. of Meso- 
potamia, on an island in the Euphrates (Amm. 
Marc. xxiv. 2). 

Thlnae or Thlna (Btvcu, Blva), a chief city of 
the Sinae, and a great emporium for the silk 
and wool trade of the extreme E. In the 
Periplus it is not imagined so far to the E. 
as it is placed by Ptolemy. (Peripl. Mar. 
Erythr. p. 86; Ptol. vii. 8, 6 ; Sinae.) 

Thinis or Thie (Sis : Btv(rrjs), a great city of 
Upper Egypt, capital of the Thinites Nomos. 
It was the Egyptain Tini, and was situated 
near Abydos. It was one of the most ancient 
cities in Egypt, and the capital of the first two 
dynasties (b.c. 4400-4000), but its importance 
was merged in that of Abydos, of which it 
became a separate quarter. 

ThI6d&maj (Bet oidjxas), father of Hylas, and 
king of the Dryopes (Apollod. ii. 7, 7). 

Thisbi (0(<r0n), a beautiful Babylonian 
maiden, beloved by Pyramus. The lovers 
living in adjoining houses, often secretly con- 
versed with each other through an opening in 
the wall, as their parents would not sanction 
their marriage. Once they agreed to meet 
at the tomb of Ninus. Thisbe arrived first, 
and while she was waiting for Pyramus, she 
perceived a lioness wliich had just torn to 
pieces an ox, and took to flight. In her haste 
she dropped her garment, which the lioness 
soiled with blood. In the mean time Pyra- 
mus arrived, and finding her garment covered 
with blood, he imagined that she had been 
murdered, and made away with himself under 
a mulberry tree, the fruit of which henceforth 
was as red as blood. Thisbe, who afterwards 
found the body of her lover, likewise killed her- 
self. (Ov. Met. iv. 55-465.) 

Thisbe, afterwards Thisbae (Star fa, Bltrfiou : 
Btafkuos, Burfavs : Kakosia ), a town of Boeotia, 
en the borders of Phoois, and between Mt. 
Helicon and the Corinthian gulf. It was famed 
even in the time of Homer for its wild pigeons, 
Which are still found in abundance in the 
neighbourhood of Kakosia. (17. ii. 502 ; Strab. 

S . 411; Xen. Hell, vi. 4, 8; Ov. Met. xi. 880; 

tat. Theb. vii. 981.) Its rains are chiefly of 
thej date of Alexander. 

Mmml [Theisoa.] 


TH&ACXA 

ThmfBi (Bfwvls : Tmade , Ru* new Mm it* 
sowrah), a city of Lower Egypt, on a canal on 
the B. side of the Mendesiaa mouth of the 
Nile; It was a chief seat of the worship of the 
god Mendes (the Egyptian Pan), under the 
symbol of a goat. It was the chief city of the 
Nomos Thmultes, which was afterwards united 
with the MendeBian Nomos. (Hdt. ii. 166 ; Ptol. 
iv. 5j 51.) 

1 (B6as). 1. Son of Andraemon and 

was king of Calydon and Pleuron, in 
a, and sailed with forty ships against 
Troy ( II. ii. 688, iv. 529, xv. 281 ; Bans. v. 8, 5). 
—8. Son of Dionysus and Ariadine, was king of 
Lemnos, and married to Myrina, by whom he 
became the father of Hypsipyle and Sicinus 
(17. xiv. 280 ; Diod. v. 79). When the Lemnian 
women killed all the men in the island, Hyp- • 
sipyle saved her father, Thoas, and concealed 
him. Afterwards, however, he was discovered 
by the other women, and killed ; or, according 
to other accounts, he escaped to Taurus, or to 
the island of Oenoe near Euboea, which was 
henceforth called Sicinus. The patronymic 
Thoantlas is given to HypBipyle, as the 
daughter of Thoas. (Apollod. i. 9, 17, iii. 6, 4.)— 
8. Son of Borysthenes, and king of Tauris, into 
whose dominions Iphigenia was carried by 
Artemis, when she was to have been sacrificed 
(Ant. Lib. 27; Eur. Iphig. in Taur.). — 4. 
An Aetolian who was praetor of the League in 
b.c. 198, and urged the war against the Romans. 
After the defeat of Antiochus, the Romans 
made the surrender of Thoas a condition of 
peace, but set him at liberty. In 169 he was 
killed in a popular tumult. (Liv. xxxv. 87-45, 
xxx viii. 88 ; Pol. xxviii. 4.) 

Thomas Magister, a rhetorician and gram- 
marian, about a.d. 1810. He waB a native of 
Thessalonica, and lived at the court of the 
emperor Andronicus Palaeologus I., where 
he held the offices of marshal (Magister 
OMciorum ) and keeper of the archives 
(Ohartophylax) ; but he afterwards retired to 
a monastery, where he assumed the name or 
Theodulm , and devoted himself to the study of 
the ancient Greek authors. His chief work, 
which has come down to us, is a Lexicon of 
Attic Words (Kerri bAfyAfaTOv bvopdrwv 
'Arrucwy iicAoya [) f compiled from the works 
of the elder grammarians, such as Phrynichus, 
Ammonias, Herodian, and Moeris. — Edited by 
Ritschl, Halis Sax. 1881. 

Thdrleui (B6pucos or BopucSs : Bophttos , 
Bopucevs : Theriko ), one of the twelve ancient 
towns in Attica, and subsequently a demus 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis, was situated 
on the SE. coast a little above Sunium, and 
was fortified by the Athenians towards the dose 
of the Peloponnesian war (Strab. p. 897 ; Xen. 
Hell. i. 2, 1). It was from Thorious that Eos 
caught up Cephalus (Apollod. ii. 4, 7), with 
which some suppose the idea of Soph. 0. C. 
1595 to be associated. There are important 
remains, especially of the theatre. 

Thomas (B6pya£ : PavlaXka ), a mountain in 
Laconica, NE. of Sparta, on which stood a 
celebrated temple of Apollo (Pans. ii. 86, 1). 

Thospltei Laeus (Bwtntirts Ktw. Van - 
gol ), a lake in Armenia Major, through which 
the Tigris flows. The lake, ana the surround- 
ing district, also called Thospltis, were both 
named from a city Thospia (Bwnrla) at the N. 
end of the lake (Ptol. v.18, 18). 

eppxcs, BpvtKss : Thrax, pL Thraoes), wm m 



WRACIA 

m&k* times 0 m ume of the vast spaoe of 
country bounded on the N. by (he Danube, on 
the S. by the Propontis and the Aegaean, on 
tbe E. by the Pantus Euxinus, and on the W. 
by the nver Btrymon and the easternmost of 
the Illyrian tribes. It was divided into two 
parts by Mt Haemus (the Balkan ), running 
from W. to E., and separating the plain of the 
lower Danube from the rivers which fall into 
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It may be, as some hold, that this was really a 
ease of civilisation receding uxd that the older 
Thracians gained from the Phoenicians arts and 
culture which they afterwards lost; but it is 
not an impossible explanation that the Homeric 
idea of Thracians was derived from the Aa&atio 
branch, who were identified with the skilful and 
musical Phrygians. [For the Thracian emigra- 
tion into Asia see Phrygia.] But if without 
refinements of civilisation, their history shows 


the Aegaean. Two extensive mountain ranges 

branch off from the S. side of Mt. Haemus ; one j them to have been a brave and spirited' people, 
ru nnin g BE. towards Constantinople ; and the j with a remarkable strain of religious enthusiasm. 


other, called Rhodope, E. of the preceding one, 
and also running in a south-easterly direction 
near the river Nestus. Between these two ranges 
there are many plains, which are drained by 
the Hebrus, the largest river in Thrace. At a 
later time the name Thrace was applied to a 
more limited extent of country. The district 
between the Btrymon and the Nestus was added 
to Macedonia by Philip, and was usually 
called Macedonia Adjecta. [Macedonia.] 
Under Augustus the part of the country N. of 
the Haemus was made a separate Roman pro- 
vince under the name of Moesia [Moesia] ; but 
the district between the Btrymon and the 
NeBtus had been previously restored to Thrace 
by the Romans. The Roman province of 
Thrace was accordingly bounded on the W. by 
the river Nestus, which separated it from 
Macedonia ; on the N. by Mt. Haemus, which 
divided it from Moesia; on the E. by the 
Euxine, and on the S. by the Propontis and 
Aegean. — Thrace, in its widest extent, was 
peopled in the times of Herodotus and Thucy- 
aideB by a vast number of different tribes ; but 
their customs and characters were marked by 
great uniformity. Herodotus says that, next to 
the Indians, the Thracians were the most 
numerous of all races, and if united under one 
head would have been irresistible. He describes 
them as a savage, cruel, and rapacious people, 
delighting in blood, but brave and warlike. 
According to hiB account, which is confirmed 
by other writers, the Thracian chiefs sold their 
children for exportation to foreign merchants ; 
they purchased their wives; they punctured 
or tattooed their bodies and those of the women 
belonging to them, as a sign of noble birth ; they 
despised agriculture, and considered it most 
honourable to live by war and robbery. (Hdt. 
v. 8-6; cf. Strab. pp. 816-818; Liv. xxvi. 25; 
Tac. Ann. ii. 64 j Thuc. vii. 27.) Deep drinking 
prevailed among them extensively, and their 
quarrels over their wine cups were notorious 
even in the time of Augustus (Hor. Od. i. 27). 
They worshipped deities whom the Greeks iden- 
tified with Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis : the 
great sanctuary and oracle of their god 
Dionysus was in one of the loftiest summits of 
Mt. Rhodope. [Dionysus.] The tribes on the 
S. coast attained to some degree of civilisation, 
owing to the numerous Greek colonies which 
were founded in their vioinity ; but the tribes 
In the interior seem to have retained their 
savage habits, with little mitigation, down to 
the time of the Roman empire. There is a 
remarkable difference in the account of the 
Thracians derived from the poems of Homer 
and from early traditions. They are a civilised 
people, with finely wrought armour, cultivators 
of the vine (JR. vi. 182, x. 486, xxiii. 660). among 
whom were bom the earliest Greek poets, 
Orpheus, Linus and Musaeus. Eumolpus, like- 
wise who founded the Eleusinian mysteries in 
Attica, is said to have been a Thracian, and to 
have fought against Ereehtheus, king of Athens. 


— The principal Greek colonies along the coast, 
beginning at the Btrymon and going eastwards, 
were: Amphipous, at the mouth of the Stry. 
mon ; Abdera, a little to the W. of the Nestus 
Dicasa or Dicaepolis, a settlement of Maronea 
Maronea itself, colonised by the Chians, 
Stryme, a colony of theThasians; Mesembria' 
founded by the Samothracians ; and Arnos, a 
Lesbian colony at the mouth of the Hebrus. 
The Thracian Chersonesus was probably colo- 
nised by the Greeks at an early period, but it 
did not contain any important Greek settle- 
ment till the migration of the first Miitiades 
to the country, during the reign of Pisistratus 
at Athens. [Chersonesus.] On the Propontis 
the two chief Greek settlements were those of 
Perinthus and Selymbria ; and on the Thra- 
cian Bosporus was the important town of 
Byzantium. There were only a few Greek 
settlements on the SW. coast of the Euxine ; 
the most important were those of Apollonia, 
Odessus, Callatis, Tomi, renowned as the 
place of Ovid’s banishment, and Istria, near 
the S. mouth of the Danube. — The Thracians 
are said to have been conquered by Sesostris, 
king of Egypt, but that is a pure fiction 
[Sesostris], nor can much faith be placed in 
the account of their conquest by Teucrions and 
Mysians (Hdt. vii. 20). The first really histori- 
cal fact respecting them (apart from the 
foundations of colonies in Thrace mentioned 
above) is their subjugation by Megabazus, the 
general of Darius (Hdt. v. 1-10). After the 
Persians bad been driven out of Europe by the 
Greeks, the Thracians recovered their indepen- 
dence; and at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, almost all the Thracian tribes were 
united under the dominion of Sitalces, king of 
the Odrysae, whose kingdom extended from 
Abdera to the Euxine and the mouth of tlie 
Danube. In the third year of the Peloponnesian 
war (b.c. 429), Sitalces, who had entered into 
an alliance with the Athenians, invaded Mace 
donia with a vast army of 150,000 men, but 
was compelled by the failure of provisions to re' 
turn home, after remaining in Macedonia thirty 
days (Thuc. ii. 29, 95). Sitalces fell in battle 
against the Triballi in 424, and was succeeded 
by his nephew, Seuthes, who during a long 
reign raised his kingdom to a height of power 
ana prosperity which it had never previously 
attained, so that his regular revenues amounted 
to the p.wTHM.1 sum of 400 talents, in addition to 
contributions of gold and silver in the form of 
presents, to a nearly equal amount. After the 
death of Seuthes, which appears to have hap- 
pened a little before the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, we find his powerful kingdom split 
up into different parts; and when Xenophon, 
with the remains of the 10,000 Greeks, arrived 
on the opposite coast of Asia, another Seuthes 
applied to him for assistance to reinstate him 
in his dominions (Xen. An. vii.). Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, reduced the 
greater part of Thrace ; and after the death 
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Of Alexander the country fell to the share of 
Lyshnachuf. It subsequently formed a part of 
the Macedonian dominions, but it continued to 
be governed by its native princes, and was only 
nominally subject to the Macedonian monarchs. 
Even under the Romans Thrace was for a long 
time governed by its own chiefs. At the time 
of the Moesian campaign (b.c. 29) the Thracian 
Odrysae were involved in a religious war with 
the Bessi for possession of the shrine of Diony- 
sus and its sacred grove. Crassus conferred the 
custody upon the Odrysae, to whose princes lie 
left the rcue over all the Thracian tribes S. of 
the Haemus as vassal kings under the suzer- 
ainty of Rome. The position of the vassal king 
Khoemetalces and his descendants, who from 
the latter part of Augustus’s reign till the time 
of Claudius held this power, has been compared, 
not inaptly, to that of the Herods in Pales- 
tine. There were interruptions to this arrange- 
ment: in B.c. 11 Piso had, not without diffi- ■ 
culty, to repress disturbances. Cotyb reigned | 
after the death of Rhoemetalces, but was mur- ! 
dered by his uncle, Rhascuporis, who had 
previously ruled part of Thrace. The Romans 1 
interfered, Rhascuporis was put to death, and 
Tiberius appointed a guardian of the young 
Rhoemetalces, son of Rhascuporis (19 a.b.). Not 
long after, when the Thracians resisted con- 
scription, he placed the control practically in 
the hands of thiB guardian. Caligula restored 
the principality to Rhoemetalces II.; but in 
a.d. 46 Claudius constituted Thrace a province 
under a procurator. Trajan raised it to a 
higher rank as a province under a leg at us 
Augusti pro praetore. ! 

P. Thr&sSa Paetus, a distinguished Roman 
senator and Stoic philosopher, in the reign of 
Nero, was a native of Patavium, and was prob- j 
ably bom soon after the death of Augustus. \ 
He appears at an early period of liis life to | 
have made the younger Cato his model, of 1 
whose life he wrote an account. He married 
Arria, the daughter of the heroic Arria, who j 
showed her husband Caecina how to die ; and 
his wife was worthy of her mother and her 
husband. At a later period he gave his own 
daughter in marriage to Helvidius Priscus, who 
trod closely in the footsteps of his father-in- 
law. Thrasea and Helvidius Bhowed their spirit 
of conservative republicanism by a custom of 
celebrating the birtlidayB of Brutus and 
Cassius; Thrasea would not attend the Ne- 
ronian games or the funeral of Poppaea, nor 
would he sacrifice to the Genius of the emperor. 
This roused the jealousy of Nero, and Thrasea 
was condemned to death by the senate by com- 
mand of the emperor, a.d. 66. By his execu- 
tion and that of his friend Barea Soranus, 
Nero, Bays Tacitus, resolved to murder Virtue 
herself. The panegyric of Thrasea was written 
by Arulenus Rusticus, who was in consequence 
put to death by Domitian. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 49, 
xiv. 12, 48, xv. 20-22, xvi. 21-85, But. ii. 91, iv. 
5^ Ap r. 2 ; Dio Cass. lxi. 15, lxii. 26 ; Juv. v. 86 ; 

ThrfisfitUui (BpatrifiovXos). 1. Tyrant of 
Miletus, was a contemporary of Periander and 
Alyattes, the king of Lydia (Hdt. i. 22, vi. 92 ; 
Ar. Pol . iii. 18, v. 10). The story of the mode 
in which Thrasybnlus gave his advice to Peri- 
ander as to the best means of securing his 
power is given under Periander.— 8. A cele- 
brated’ Athenian, son of Lyons. He was 
zealously attached to the Athenian democracy, 
and took an active part in overthrowing the 
oligarchical government of the 400 in B.C. 411 
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(Thuo. viii. 78). He was appointed as one of 
the generals at Samos, when those who fa- 
voured the oligarchy were deposed, and from 
this time he took a prominent part in the con- 
duct of the war, especially at the battle of 
Cyzicus, B.c. 410 (Thuc. viii. 75-105 ; Xen. Hell. 
i. If 12). On the establishment of the Thirty 
at Athens he was banished, and was living in 
exile at Thebes when the rulers of Athens were 
perpetrating their excesses of tyranny. Being 
' aided by the Thebans with arms and money, 
he collected a small band, crossed the frontier, 
and seized the deserted fortress ob Phyle. He 
repelled the troops sent against him from 
Athens, and, taking the offensive, mprched upon 
the Peiraeus, which fell into his hands. From 
this place he carried on war for several months 
against the Ten, who had succeeded to fchtf 
government, and eventually, upon the inter- 
vention of Pausanias, the democracy was re- 
stored in the autumn of 408 b.c. In 890 
Thrasybulus commanded the Athenian fleet in 
the Aegaean, and was slain by the inhabitants of 
Aspenaus, upon whom he was levying a forced 
contribution. (Diod. xiv. 94, 99 ; Xen. Hell. iv. 
8, 25 ; Dem. Lept. p. 476.) — 8. Brother of Gelo 
and Hiero, tyrants of Syracuse. He succeeded 
Hiero in the government, b.c. 467, and was 
soon afterwards expelled by the Syracusans, 
whom he had provoked by his rapacity ami 
cruelty. He withdrew to Locri, in Italy, and 
there ended his days. (Diod. xi. 67.) 

Thr&s^daeus (Spao-uScuos), tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, was the son and successor of Theron, 
b.c. 472. Shortly after his accession he was 
defeated by Hiero of Syracuse ; and the Agri- 
gentines took advantage of this disaster to 
expel him from their city. He escaped to 
Greece, but was arrested at Megara, and exe- 
cuted. (Diod. xi. 58.) 

Thrfciyllui or Thrasylus (epdovMos, Bpd- 
crvXos). 1. An Athenian, who actively assisted 
ThraBybulus in opposing the oligarchical revo- 
lution in b.c. 411, and, like him, was appointed 
as one of the generals at Samos. [Thrahybu- 
lus.] He was one of the commanders at the 
battle of Arginusae, and was among the six 
generals who returned to Athens and were put 
to death, 406. [Arginusae.] — 2. An astrologer 
at Rhodes, with whom Tiberius became ac- 
quainted during his residence in that island, 
and whom he ever after held in the highest 
honour. In the scenes between him and the 
emperor, as described by Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Dio, Thrasyllus is the prototype for Scott (in 
Quentin Durward) of Martius Galeotti, the 
astrologer of Louis XI. He confirmed the 
faith of Tiberius in his skill by casting his 
own horoscope as well as that of his master, 
and saying that he himself had reached * 
great crisis of danger, having suspected, as 
was the truth, that Tiberius was on the poir 4 
of having him thrown over a precipice. This 
proof of prophetic power saved his life. He 
died in a.d. 86, the year before Tiberius, and 
is said to have saved the lives of many per- 
sons whom Tiberius would otherwise have 
put to death, by falsely predicting for this 
very purpose that the emperor would live a 
certain period longer than his intended victims. 
The son of this Thrasyllus succeeded to his 
father’s skill, and he » said to have predicted 
the empire to Nero. (Tac. Ann. vi. 29-22; 
Suet. Aug. 96, Tib. 14, 62, Cal. 19 ; Dio Gass. 
Iv. 11, lvu. 15, lviii. 27.) 

ThrisjtaUtahus (6 partpaxos), a native of 
Chalcedon, was a sophist, sad one ' of the 
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earliest cultivators of the ext of rhetoric. He «u one of those who suffered from the greet 
wee e oon temporary of Gorgias. He is intro- plague of Athens, and one of the tew who re- 
dnoed by Plato as one of the interlocutors in covered. We haveno trustworthy evidence of 
the BepuMfo, and is referred to several times in Thucydides having distinguished himself as an 
the Pha&drua (cf. Cic. Orat. 13, 58, de Ora A orator, though it is not unlikely that he did, for 
iii. 83, 138; Quint, iii. 1, 10; Athen. p. 416). his oratorical talent is shown by the speeches 
Thr&sfmidOs (epcun/p^fyi). 1. Son of the that he has inserted in his History. He was, 
Pylian Nestor and Anazibia, accompanied his however, employed in a military capacity, and 
father on the expedition against Troy, and re- he was in oommand of an Athenian squadron 
turned with him to Pylos ( II . ix. 81, xvii. 878, of seven ships, at Thasus, b.c. 484, whenEuolea, 
705; Od. iii. 443; Paus. ii. 18, 7J.-8, A sculp- who commanded in Amphipotis, sent for his 
tor of Paros, contemporary with Phidias, whose assistance against Brasidas. That general, 
assistant he seems to have been. He was fearing the arrival of a superior force, offered 
author of the statue of Asclepius at Epidaurus favourable terms to Amphipolis, which were 
(Paus. ii. 37; 8). readily accepted. Thucydides arrived at Eion, 

Thrfcrfxojnus. [Trasimxnus.] at the mouth of the Strymon, on the evening 

ThrOmum (&p6viov : BpAvtos, Bpoyievs), the of the same day on which Amphipolis surren- 
# chief town of the Locri Epicnemidii, on the dered ; and though he was too late to save 
river Boagrius, at a short distance from the Amphipolis, he prevented Eion from falling 
sea, with a harbour upon the coast (II. ii. 588 ; into the hands of the enemy. In consequence 
Thuc. ii. 36 ; Strab. p. 486). It was destroyed of this failure, ThucydideB became an exile, 
by OnomsrohuB in the Sacred war, and its in- probably to avoid a severer punishment ; for 
habitants were sold into slavery. Its ruinB Cleon, who was at this time in great favour 
(called Pctiaeooastro) are at the modern Pik - with the Athenians, appears to have excited 
rain. popular suspicion against him. His own words 

Th&cydld&S (SovKvSiSrjs). 1. An Athenian certainly imply that, during his exile, he spent 
statesman, of the demus Alopece, son of Mele- much of his time either in the Peloponnesus 
sias. After the death of Cimon (with whom he or in places which were under Peloponnesian 
was connected by marriage), in b.c. 440, Thuoy- influence (v. 26), and his Work was the result 
dides became the leader of the aristocratic of his own experience and observations. His 
party, which he concentrated and more tho- minute description of Syracuse and the neigh- 
roughly organised in opposition to Pericles, bourhood leads to the probable conclusion that 
He was ostracised in 448, thus leaving the un- he was personally acquainted with the localities: 
disputed political ascendency to Pericles. He and if he visited Sicily, it is probable that he 
left two sons, Melesias and Stephanus ; and a also saw some parts of southern Italy. Thuov- 
son of the former of these, named Thucydides dides says that he lived twenty years in exile 
after his grandfather, was a pupil of Socrates, (v. 26), and as his exile began in 428, he may have 
(Arist. *A6. IloA. 28: Plut. Per. 6-16; Plat, returned to Athens in 408, about the time when 
Men. p. 04 ; Athen. p. 284.) — 2. The great Athe- Thrasybulus liberated Athens. ThucydideB is 
nian historian, of the demus HalimuB, was the said to have been assassinated at Athens soon 
son of OloruB or Orolus and Hegesipyle. He after his return ; but other accounts say that 
is said to have been connected with the family he was killed by a robber in Thrace. The time 
of Cimon ; and we know that Miltiades, the of his death is quite uncertain. In iii. 116 he 
conqueror of Marathon, married Hegesipyle, mentions eruptions of Aetna, but does not 
v the daughter of a Thracian king called OloruB, know of the eruption of b.c. 896 (Diod. xiv. 
by whom she became the mother of Cimon; 59). It is therefore probable that he died 
and it haB been conjectured that the mother of before that year, though possible that he lived 
Thucydides was a granddaughter of Miltiades on without revising the passage in question, 
and Hegesipyle. Others suppose that his father, The time when he composed his work has been 
Olorus, was connected with Olorus king of a matter of dispute. He informs us himself 
Thrace ; but a direct Thracian descent on the that he was busy in collecting materials all 
father's side can hardly be possible. The fact through the war from the beginning to the end 
of the relationship of the other Thucydides to (i. 22), and of course he would register them as 
Cimon may suggest the possibility of a confu- he got them. Plutarch says that he wrote the 
sion. According to a statement of Pamphila work in Thrace ; but the work in the shape in 
[Pamphila], Thucydides was forty years of age which we have it was certainly not finished 
at the commencement of the Peloponnesian until after the close of the war, and he was 
war, or b.c. 481, and accordingly he was bom in probably engaged upon it at the time of his 
471. There is a story in Lucian of Herodotus death. A needless question has been raised as 
having read his History at the Olympic games to the authorship of the eighth and last book 
to the assembled Greeks ; and Suiaas adds that of Thuoydides, which breaks off in the middle 
Thucydides, then a boy, was present, and shed of the twenty-first year of the war (411). It 
tears of emotion : a presage of his own future differs from all the other books in containing 
historical distinction. The story as it stands is no speeches, and was less systematically cqm- 
impossible, but it is quite possible that Thucy- posed. Accordingly, several ancient critics 
dides in his youth may have heard Herodotus supposed that the eighth book was not by 
reoite some parts of his History at Athens [see Thucydides : some attributed it to his daughter, 
Herodotus, p. 410, a]. Thucydides is said to and some to Xenophon or Theopompus, because 
have been instructed in oratory by Antiphon, both of them continued the history. This is 
and in philosophy by Anaxagoras. He informs an absurd story, not merely because nothing 
us (iv. 105) that he possessed gold mines in that can be less like the style of Xenophon and of 
part of Thrace which is opposite to the island Theopompus. It may be regarded ae certain 
of Thaaos, and that he had influence in that that Thucydides wrote the book, and the de- 
part of Thrace. This property, according to ferences alluded to (the differences of style are 
some accounts, he had from his ancestors ; ac- imaginary) are accounted for by the fact that it 
cording toother accounts, he married an heiress was an unfinished work, in which he would 
of that neighbourhood. Thucydides (ii. 48) probably have inserted speeches.— The work of 
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Thucydides, from the commencement of the 1669 (now being re-edited byStahl): Arnold* 
eeeond book, is chronologically divided into Oxf. 1667 ; Classen, BerL 1878 (now being re- 
winters end summers, anqeach summer end vised by Steup) ; the first two books by Bhil- 
winter make a year (ii. 1). Hie summer com- leto ; Book ii. by Merchant, 1891, iii. by Bryans, 
prises the time from the vernal to the autumnal iv. and v. by Graves, iv. by Butherford, vi. by 
equinox, and the winter comprises the period Frost, vii. by Holden, 1890, and by Merchant, 
from the autumnal to the vernal equinox. The 1898, viii. by Goodhart, 1898. Translation by 
division into books and chapters was probably Jowett. 

made by the Alexandrine critics. The history Thfili (Bov\yj), an island in the N. part of 
of the Peloponnesian war opens the second the German Ocean, regarded by the ancients as 
book of Thucydides, and the first is introduc- the most northerly point in the whole earth, 
tory to the history. He begins his first book It is first mentioned by Pytheas, the celebrated 
by observing that the Peloponnesian war was Greek navigator of Massilia, who undertook a 
the most important event m Grecian history, voyage to Britain, of which he gate a descrip- 
which he shows by a rapid review of the history tion in liis work on the Ocean. [Pytheab.] It 
of the Greeks from the earliest period to the is not definitely stated by those wko mention 
commencement of the war (i. 1-21). After his Pytheas’s account, whether he claimed to have 
introductory chapters he proceeds to explain actually visited the island, or whether he only,, 
the alleged grounds and causes of the war: derived his information from those whom he 
the real cause was, he says, the Spartan met in Britain. (Strab. pp. 68, 104, 114, 201 ; 
jealousy of the Athenian power. His narrative Plin. ii. 187.) According to Pytheas, as cited by 
Is interrupted (o. 89-118), after he has come to these writers, Thule was a six days' Bail from 
the time when the Laoedaemonians resolved Britain, and the day and night there were each 
on war, by a digression on the rise and progress six months long, i.e. the solstitial day was 
of the power of Athens; a period which hod twenty-four hours long. He further stated that 
been either omitted by other writers, or treated in Thule and those distant parts the air was 
imperfectly, and with little regard to chrono- heavy and the sea thick and gelatinous, impene- 
logy, as by Hellanious in his Attic History (o. treble to rowing. The astronomical observation, 
97). He resumes his narrative (c. 119) with which is accepted as true by Hipparchus, 
the negotiations that preceded the war ; but Eratosthenes, Mela and Pliny (Strab. ll.c . ; 
this leads to another digression of some length Plin. iv. 104 ; Mel. iii. 6), implies that Thule lay 
on the treason of Pausanias (c. 128-184), and within the Arctio circle. It is tolerably certain 
the exile of Themistocles (c. 185-188). He that Pytheas did not sail so far north ; but if he 
concludes the book with the speech of Pericles, took his aeoount from others he may very well 
who advised the Athenians to refuse the de- have heard of the very much greater length of 
mends of the Peloponnesians ; and his subject, the day in summer and its shortness in winter — 
as already observed, begins with the Becond tales even may have reached him from places as 
book. — The work of Thucydides shows the most far north as the North Cape. The thickened 
sorupulous care and diligence in ascertaining sea is possibly a confused account of a frozen 
facts; his strict attention to chronology, and ocean m the north, but may only be based on 
the importance that he attaches to it, are addi- some stories of banks of sea- weed. It is curious 
turns! proof of his historical accuracy. His that when Agricola’s expedition came in Bight 
narrative is brief and concise to a degree which of the Shetlands, which they took to be Thule, 
makes the thought, or the crowd of thoughts, they imagined the conventional thickness of the 
concentrated in a short and involved sentence water (Tac. Agr. 10). On the whole it is* 
often hard to understand ; it generally con- useless to speculate whether Pytheas’s account 
tains bare facts expressed in the fewest possible referred to the Shetlands, Iceland, or Norway, 
words, but thiB stern and apparently passion- It is pretty clear that Ptolemy (ii. 6, 82) placed 
less brevity is able to produce a pathos un- Thule at the Shetlands : and in literature Thule 
surpassed by any prose writer. This is seen was universally accepted as the most distant 
most notably in his account of the Athenian and most northerly part of the world (Verg. 
catastrophe at Syracuse. Few could read it Georg, i. 80). 

(and there are other passages almost as moving Thuria (Bovpla), a town of Messenia on the 
in the history) without agreeing with the opinion river Aris, ten miles from Pharae (Paus. iv. 
of Gray ana Maoaulay (both masters of stylo, 81, 1 ; Thuc. i. 101 ; Pol. xxv. 1). Its ruins are 
especially the former), that nothing finer has near the modem Veisaga, six miles from Kala- 
been written in prose. But it is still more mata. 

important to notice that Thucydides is the Thfirii, more rarely Thfirlum (Bouptoi, Bov- 
founder of philosophical history. He first piov : Bovpios , Sovpitvs, Thurius, Thurlnus: 
showed that a great historian should not merely Terra Nuova ), a Greek city in Lucania, founded 
narrate events accurately, Bhould not even con- b.c. 448, near the site of the ancient Sybaris, 
tent himself with a critical examination of his which had been destroyed more than sixty 
authorities, but should also try to trace the years before. [Sybaris.] It was built by the 
causes of events, and their consequences, their remains of the population of Sybaris, who had 
teaching in politics, and the light which they failed in their first attempt of 452, and in their 
throw upon character. Many of his speeches successful enterprise "were assisted by oolomists 
are political essays, or materials for them ; from all parts of Greece, but especially from 
they axe not mere imaginations of his own for Athens. Among these oolonists were the his- 
rhetorical effect ; they contain in many cases torian Herodotus and ilie orator Lysias, the 
the general sense of what was actually delivered latter of whom, however, was only a youth at 
as nearly as he could a s ce r tai n , and in many the time, and subsequently returned to Athens, 
instances he had mod opportunities of knowing (Diod. xii 10; Strab. p. 268; Pint. Per. 11.) 
what was said, for he heard some speeches The new city, from which the remains of the 
delivered (L 82); but they are employed to Sybarites were soon expelled, rapidly attained 
show the motives and sentiments of thespeakers great power and prosperity, and became one of 
and of their partisans or countrymen.— Edi- the most important Greek towns in the S. of 
tions of Tfcuoydides by Poppo, trips. 1821, : Italy. Thn» wo m tolfl that tbs Tborigm 
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9 abl to bring 14,000 foot soldier* end 1000 as Hadri&nopoliB. Its site is near the modem 
hone into the field against the Lucanians Doghan Mismr. 

(Died. xiv. 101). In the Samniie wars Thurii Thymbrlus (Btufipms : Thimbrek), a river of 
received a Roman garrison ; bat it revolted to the Troad, falling into the Scamander. At the 
Hannibal in the second Punic war. The Car- > present day. it flows direct into the Hellespont; 
thaginian general, however, at a later time, not j and, on this and other grounds, some aoubt 
trusting the Tinmans, plundered the town, and ! whether the Thimbrek is the ancient river, 
removed 8500 of its inhabitants to Croton (App. Thjhnili, an actress in the reign of Domitian 
Ann. 57). The Romans subsequently sent a . (Juv. i. 85, viii. 197). 

Latin colony to Thurii, and changed its name ! Thymoetes (Bvfwirns), one of the elders of 
into Copiae ; but it continued to retain its { Troy. A soothsayer had predicted that on a 
original name, under which it is mentioned by certain day a boy should be bom, by whom Troy 

should be destroyed. On that day Paris was 
bom to Priam, and Munippus to Thymoetes. 
Priam ordered Munippus ana his mother Cylla 
, to be killed ( II. iii. 146). Henoe Virgil {Aen. ii, 

: 81) represents Aeneas saying that it was doubt- 
ful whether Thymoetes advised the Trojans to 
draw the wooden horse into the oity in order to 
revenge himself. 

Thyni (Bvvol), a Thracian people, whose 
original abodeB were near Salmydessus, but who 
afterwards passed over into Bithynia. 

Thynla (Bvvla). 1. The land of the Thyni 
in Thrace.— 8. Another name for Bithynia.— 
8 . [Thynias.] 

Thynlas or Thynla (Bvyias, Bvyla). 1. (In- 
ada), a promontory on the coast of Thraoe, 
NW. of Salmydessus, with a town of the sams 
name (Strab. p. 819).— 2. (. Kirpe ), a small 
. islet of the Euxine, on the ooast of Bithynia, 

I near the Prom. Calpe, also called Apollonia ana 
i Daphnusa (Ap. Rh. ii. 177). 

{ Thy6n6. [Dionysus, p. 294, b ; Semele.] 
Thyr6a (Bvpda), the chief town in Cynuria, 
the district on the borders of Laconia and Ar- 
I golis, was situated upon a height 2000 feet 
above the sea-level, on the bay of the sea called 
i Sinus Thyreates (Bvotdrns k6\*os). It was 
! for the possession of Thyrea that the celebrated 
| battle was fought between the 800 Spartans and 
! 800 Arrives. The territory of Thyrea was called 
Thyreltis (Svptans). (Strab. p. 876 ; Hdi i. 



Coin of Thurii, of 4th o«it. b.c. 

Obv., hood of FuIIm : figure of Seyll* on her helmet ; rev., 
eorpiON, bull and fish. 

Caesar in the Civil war as a munioipium. (Liv. 
xxxiv. 58; Strab. p. 268; Caes. B. C. iii. 21.) 

Thyftmif f&va/us : Kalama), a river in 
Epirus, flowing into the sea near a promontory 
of the same name (Thuc. i. 46; Strab. p. 824). 
Thy&des [Thyia.] 

Thy&mus [Bvapos : Pietala), a mountain in 
Acamania, south of Argos Amphilochicum 
(Thuc. iii. 106). 

Thyaflm (rd Bvdrtipa : Ak-hissar), a city in 
the N. of Lydia, on the river Lycus. It was 
formerly called Pelopeia, and received its new 
name in the Macedonian period. (Strab. p. 
646 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. ; Liv. xxxvii. 44.) 
Thyestes (Bvc<rnjs), son of 


damia, was the brother of Atreus and the father j 82 ;' Thuc. v. 4i ; Ov. Fast. ii. 668 ; Othmyadeb.) 
of Aegisthus. See Atreus and Aegisthub. 1 ' ' 

Thyia (Bvla) t a daughter of Castalius or Ce 
phisseus, became by Apollo the mother of Del 


! Its ruins, known as Hellmiko or Tiohio, show 
j the position of the walls and towers. 

: Thyritam or Thyrrhftum (Bfaoy, Bipptioy: 

! Vamms), a town in N. Acamania, between 
Anactorium and Limnaea, close to the Sinus 
Ambracius (Pol. iv. 25 ; Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 5). 

Thysdms, Tisdrus, or Tusdrus (But rlp6t\ 
El-Jemm, Ru.), a large fortified oity of Byza- 
cena, NW. of the promontory Brachodes (Ra» 
Kapoudiah). Under the Romans it was a free 
city. It was here that the emperor Gordian 
assumed the purple. (Ptol. iv. 8, 89 ; Herodian, 
vii. 4.) 

Thyssigdtae (0i/<r<rcrWTau), a people of Sar- 

Thyillus (BtiWos), a Greek poet, living at ; matia Asiatics, on the E. shores of the Palus 
Rome about b.c. 67, and a friend of Cicero. He I Maeotis (Hdt. iv. 22 ; Mel. i. 19). 
seems to have been engaged on a poem about Thysius (8iWof or Bvircrds), a town of Mace- 
the Eleusinian rites (Cic. ad Att. i. 9, 12, 16). donfa on the peninsula of Acte (Hdt. vii. 28; 
Some editions write his name Chilius. Thuc. iv. 109 ; Strab. p. 881). 

Thymbra (BvpApti), a oity of the Troad, N. of j Tiarantus, a river of Scythia and a tributary 
Ilium Vetus, on a bill by tne side of the river of the Danube (Hdt. iv. 48). 

Thyxbriub, with a celebrated temple of Apollo, Tibartni, or Tiblxi (Ttfiapfivol, Tlfiapoi), a 
who derived from this place the epithet Tnym- < quiet agricultural people on the N. coast of 
braeus (IL x. 480, xx. 58, 151 ; Strab. p. 598; ! Pontus, E. of the river Iris (Hdt iii. 94 ; Xen. 


phus. She is said to have been the first to 
sacrifice to DionysuB, and to have celebrated or- 
gies in his honour. (Hdt. vii. 178 ; Pans. x. 6,2.) 
It was believed that from her the Attic women, 
who went yearly to Mt. Parnassus to celebrate 
the Dionysiac orgies with the Delphian Thy- 
i&des, received themselves the name of Thyiidos 
or Thy&des. There is little doubt that her 
story was simply an attempt to explain this 
name, which is probably connected with 
and has the same meaning as Maenades, 


ef.jnEur.l Bhet, 224). 

Thymbrla (Bv/x&pla), a place in Caria, on the 
Maeander, four stadia E. of Myus, with a Cha- 
ronium — that is, a cave containing mephitic 
vapour (Strab. p. 686). 


! An. ▼. 5, 2 ; Strab. p. 587). 

TiWrloi. 1. (Ttfitptdt : Ti fitpuds), a city of 
Galilee, on the SW. shore of the Lake of Tibe- 
rias, built by Herod Antipas in honour of the 
emperor Tiberius. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it became the seat of the Jewish 
S. of Philomelium, on j Sanhedrim. Near it were the warm baths of 
the road to Iconium, with the so-called Fountain 1 Emmaua. (Ptol. viii. 20,16 ; Jos. Ant. xviiL 8 t 


thymbrium (Bdu&pioy : Thymbriani), a small 
town of Phrygia, a little S " 


pf Midas (Een. Anab. L 2). It was ro-founded I B.J. ii. 21.)-8. GanaMrt, also thg ft* m 
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Galilee, in the 0. T. Ghinnereth (Bakr Tuba - 
riyeh) t the second of the three Lures in Pales- 
tine, formed by the course of the Jordan. 
[Jobdahbs.] Its length is eleven or twelve 
geographical miles, and its breadth from five to 
six. It lies deep among fertile hills. Its surface 
is 760 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
(Pans. v. 7, 4 ; Ptol. v. 16, 4 ; Jos. B.J. iv. 26.) 
TIMrfnui. [Txbbbib.] 

TXMrlnns, the deified personification of the 
river Tiber, to whom various myths attached, 
aome stories making him a king of Veii, others 
a king of Alba who was drowned in the Tiber, 
others again representing him as the son of 
Janos [see p. 167, bl. The river-god Tiberinus 
was addressed in solemn invocations (Cic. N.D. 
in. 90, 52 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 278), and a festival 
was held in his honour on the Island of the Ti- 
ber, where he seems to have had a shrine. In 
his worship he was connected, or perhaps some- 
times identified, with Portunus. 

Tiberiopdlis (TtfapiotiwoMs : near the modem 
Amed.), a city of Great Phrygia, near Eumenia, 
where a worship of Tiberius and Livia was 
established (Ptol. v. 2, 25). 

TIbftris also Tibria, Tybris, Thybris, Amnis 
Tiberinus or simply Tiberinus ( Tiber or Te- 
vere), the chief river in central Italy, on which 
stood the oity of Rome. It is said to have been 
originally called Albula, and to have received 
the name of Tiberia in consequence of Tiberi- 
nus, king of Alba, having been drowned in it. 
It has been supposed that Albula was the Latin 
and Tiberia the Etruscan name of the river. 
The Tiber rises from two springs of limpid 
water in the Apennines, near Tifemum, and 
flows in a south-westerly direction, separating 
Etruria from Umbria, the land of the Sabines, 
and Latium. After flowing about 110 miles it 
receives the Nar (Neva), ana from its confluence 
with this river its regular navigation begins. 1 
Three miles above Rome, at the distance of 
nearly seventy miles from the Nar, it receives 
the Anio ( T ever one ), and from thiB point be- 
comes a river of considerable importance. 
Within the walls of Rome, the Tiber is about 
800 feet wide and from twelve to eighteen feet 
deep. After heavy rains the river in ancient j 
times, as at the present day, frequently over- 
flowed its banks, and did considerable miscliief 
to the lower parts of the city. (Liv. xxiv. 9, 
zxx. 88, xxxv. 9, 21, xxxviii. 28 ; Dio Cass, xxxix. 
61, liii. 20 ; of. Cic. ad Q. Fr. iii. 7 ; Hor. Od. i. j 
2, 18.) To guard against these dangers Angus- ! 
tus instituted the Curatorea alvei Ttberia (Suet. 
Aug. 87). At Rome the maritime navigation , 
of the river begins ; and at eighteen miles from 
the city, and about four miles from the coast, 
it divides into two arms, forming an island, 
which was sacred to Venus and called Insula 
Sacra (laola Board ). The left branch of the 
river runs into the sea by OBtia, which was the 
ancient harbour of Rome ; but in consequence 
of the aooumulation of sand at the mouth of 
the left branch, the right branch was widened 
by Trajan, and was made the regular harbour 
of the city under the name of Portua Bomanua , 
Portua Auguati , or simply Portua. [Ostia.] 
The whole length of the Tiber, with its windings, 
is about 200 miles. The waters of the river 
are muddy and yellowish, whence it is frequently 
called by the Roman poets flavua Tiberia. 
The poets also give it the epithets of Tyrrhe - 
mm, because it flowed past Etruria during the 
whole of its oourse, and of Lydiua, because the 
Etruscans ace said to have been of Lydian 


TIMrius. 1. Emperor of Rome, aj>. 14-87. 
His full name was Tiberiua Olaudma Nero 
Caeaar. He was the son of T. Claudius Nero 
and of Livia, and was boro on the 16th of Nov- 
ember, b.c. 42, before his mother married 
Augustus. Tiberius was tall and strongly made, 
and his health was very good. His face was 
handsome, and his eyes were large. He was 
carefully educated, and became well acquainted 
with Greek and Latin literature. His master 
in rhetoric was Theodorus of Gadara. Though 
not without military courage, as his life shows, 
he had a great timidity of character, and was 
of a jealous and suspicious temper; sand these 
qualities rendered him cruel after he had ao- 

g uired power. There can be little doubt that 
is morose reserve and his dissimulation had 
been increased, if not created, by his relations 
to Augustus. As emperor the difficulties of his 
position, and the influence of Livia and Brill 
more of Sejanus, increased his tendency to 
jealousy and suspicion of all who seemed rivals 
or dangerous from their popularity. The sys- 
tem of espionage and delation onoe begun could 
only increase with each act of tyranny and 
cruelty till his rule became a veritable reign of 
terror. Yet in reading hiB history, especially 
the tales of his monstrous and incredible licen- 
tiousness it must be reoolleoted that Tacitus 
and Suetonius both wrote with a strong bias 
against him and his rule, and were ready to 
acoept as true the worst scandals which were 
handed down. If Velleius was prejudiced in 
the other direction it is at least right to adopt 
some part of his less unfavourable portrait and to 
imagine that the old age of Tiberius was not 
so absolutely contradictory of hiB youth as it is 
sometimes made to appear. The cruelty of his 
rule applied only to Rome. The testimony of 
Josephus and Philo shows that his provincial 
government was just and lenient. — In b.c. 11, 

| Augustus compelled Tiberius, much against his 
! will, to divorce his wife Vipsania Agrippina, 
and to marry Julia, the widow of Agrippa, and 
the emperor’s daughter, with whom Tiberius, 
however, did n ot long live in harmony. Tiberius 
was thus brought into still closer contact 
with the imperial family ; but as C. and L. 
Caesar, the grandsons of Augustus, were still 
living, the prospect of Tiberius succeeding to 
the imperial power seemed very remote. He 
was employed on various military services. 
In 20 he was sent by Augustus to restore 
Tigranes to the throne of Armenia. It waB 
during this campaign that Horace addressed 
one of his Epistles to Julius Floras (i. 12), who 
was serving under Tiberius. In 15, Drusus and 
his brother Tiberius were engaged in warfare 
with the Roeti, and the exploits of the two 
brothers were sung by Horace (Od. iv. 4, 14). 
[Raetia.] In 18, Tiberius was consul with P. 
Quintilius Varus. In 11, while his brother, 
Drusus, was fighting against the Germans, Ti- 
berius conducted the war against the Dalmatians 
and against the PannonianB. Drusus died in 
9, owing to a fall from his horse. On the news 
of the accident, Tiberius was sent by Augustus 
to Drusus, whom he found just alive. Tiberius 
returned to the war in Germany, and crossed 
the Rhine. In 7 he was oonsul a seoond rime. 
In 6 he obtained the tribuniria potestas forfive 
years, but during this year he retired with the 
emperor’s permission to Rhodes, where he spent 
the next seven years. Tacitus says that his 
chief reason for leaving Rome was to get away 
from his wife, who treated him with contempt, 
and whose licentious life was no secret to hey 
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huebaud; probably, too, he woe unwilling to 
stay at Roma whan the grandsons of Augustus 
were attaining years of maturity, for there was 
mutual jealousy between them and Tiberius. 
He returned to Rome aj>. 2. He was relieved 
from one trouble during his absence, for his wife, 
Julio, was banished to the island of Pandataria 
(b.c. 2), and he never saw her again. After the 
deaths of L. Caesar (a.d. 2) and C. Caesar 
(aj>. 4), Augustus adopted Tiberius, with the 
view of leaving to him the imperial power ; and 
at the same time he required Tiberius to adopt 
Germanicus, the son of his brother Drusus, 
though Tiberius had a son Drusus by his wife 
Vipsania. From the year of his adoption to 
the deatlk of Augustus, Tiberius was in com- 
mand of the Roman armies, though he visited 
Rome several times. He was sent into Ger- 
many a.d. 4. He reduced all Hlyricum to sub- 
jection aj>. 9 ; and in a.d. 12 he had the honour 
of a triumph at Home for his German and 
Dalmatian victories. On the death of Augustus 
at Nola, on the 19th of August, a.d. 14, Tiberius, 
who wob on his way to Hlyricum, was immedi- 
ately summoned home by his mother, Livia. 
He took the imperial power without any oppo- 
sition, affecting all the while a great reluctance. 
He began his reign by putting to death Postu- 
mus Agrippa, the 
surviving grandson 
of Augustus, and he 
alleged that it was 
done pursuant io the 
command of the late 
emperor. When he 
felt himself sure in 
hiB place, he began 
to strengthen the 
principate. He took 
from the popular as- 
sembly the election 
of the magistrates, 
and transferred it to 
the senate. The 
news of the death of 

of Tiberius. (From a Augustus roused a 

statue in the Vatican.) mutiny among the 
legions in Ponnonia, which was quelled by 
Drusus, the son of Tiberius. The annies on 
Hie Rhine under Germanicus showed a dispo- 
sition to reject Tiberius, and if Germanicus had 
been iftclined to try the fortune of a campaign, 
he might have had the assistance of the Ger- 
man armies against his uncle. But Germanicus 
restored discipline to the army by his firmness, 
and maintained his fidelity to the new emperor. 
The first year of his reign was marked by the 
death of Julia, whom Augustus had removed 
from Pandataria to Rhegium. The death of 
Germanicus in the East, in a.d. 19, relieved Ti- 
berius from all fear of a rival claimant to the 
throne ; and it was believed by many that Ger- 
manious had been poisoned by order of Tiberius. 
From this time Tiberius began to indulge with 
less restraint in his love of tyranny, ana many 
distinguished senators were soon put to death 
on the charge of treason against the emperor 
(Zoeta marietta*). Notwithstanding his sus- 
picious nature, Tiberius gave his complete confi- 
dence to Sejanus, who for many years possessed 
the zeal government of the state. This am- 
bitious man aimed at the imperial power. In 
28 Drusus, the son of Tiberius, was poisoned by i 
the contrivance of Sejanus. Three years after- 
wards (26) Tiberius left Rome, and withdrew 
into Campania. He never returned to the city. | 
He left on the pretext of d ed u cti n g temples in ; 
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Campania, but the zeal cause was probably his 
dislike to Rome, where he knew that he was 
unpopular $ and Sejanus was only too anxious 
to encourage any feeling which would keepthe 
emperor at a distance from the city. That 
Tiberius went because he wished to hide his 
licentiousness in this place of retirement may 
be set down as a Billy invention. Rome was 
not a place were licentiousness was scouted. 
He took up his residence (27) in the island of 
Capreae, at a short distance from the Campa- 
nian coast. The death of Livia (29), the em- 
peror's mother, released TiberiuB from one 
cause of anxiety. He had long been tired of 
her, because she wished to exercise authority, 
and one object in leaving Rome was to be out 
of her way. Livia’s death gave Sejanus and 
Tiberius free Bcope, for Tiberius never entirely 
released himBelf from a kind of subjection to 
his mother, and Sejanus did not venture to 
attempt the overthrow of Livia’s influence. 
The destruction of Agrippina and her children 
was now the chief purpose of Sejanus : he finally 
got from the tyrant (81) the reward that was his 
just desert, an ignominious death. [Sxjanxjb.] 
The death of Sejanus was followed by the exe- 
cution of his friends; and for the remainder 
of the reign of Tiberius, Rome continued to be 
the scene of tragic occurrences. Tiberius died 
on the 16th of March, 87, at the villa of Lucul- 
lus, in Misenum. He was seventy-eight years 
of age, and had reigned twenty-two years. He 
was succeeded by Gaius (Caligula), the son of 
Germanicus, but, according to Tacitus, he had 
himself appointed no successor (Tac. Ann. vi. 
46), though he had appointed Gains the heir 
of his private property (Suet. Tib. 76) in con- 
junction with Tiberius Gemellus, whom Gaius 
afterwards put to death. On the other hand, 
Josephus has a story of Tiberius committing 
the empire to Gaius {Ant. xviii. 6, 9). Tiberius 
did not die a natural death. It was known 
that his end was rapidly approaching, and 
having had a fainting fit, he was supposed to 
be dead. Thereupon Gaius came forth and 
was saluted as emperor ; but he was alarmed 
by the intelligence that Tiberius had recovered 
and called for something to eat. Gaius was so 
frightened that he did not know what to do; 
but Macro, the prefect of the praetorians, with 
more presence of mind, gave orders that a 
quantity of clothes should be thrown oil Ti- 
berius, and that he should be left alone. (Toe. 
Ann. v. 50; Dio Cass, lviii. 28.) Suetonius 
mentions a suspicion that Tiberius was poisoned 
at the last by Gaius (Suet. Tib. 78, Cal. 12). 
Tiberius wrote a brief commentary of his own 
life, the only book that the emperor Domitian 
studied (Suet. Tib. 67, Dom. 20), and also Greek 
poems, and a lyric poem on the death of L. 
Caesar (Suet. Tib. 70).— 8. Tiberius Gemellus, 
son of Drusus junior (Dbusus, No. 5), twin with 
another son, who died early. He was therefore 
grandson of Tiberius and regarded as a danger- 
ous rival by Caligula, who put him to death 
soon after ms accession. (Suet Tib. 64, Cal. 
14, 28). It is said that Tiberius doubted his 
legitimacy. This and his youth may have been 
reasons against his being named successor to 
the empire (Suet. Tib. 62 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 46)/— 8. 
A philosopher and sophist, of unknown time, 
the anthor of numerous works on grammar and 
rhetoric. One of his works, on the figures in 
the orations of Demosthenes (IIcpl r&v m pit 
AriuotrBivii fymidrwi')* » still extant. — Ed. 
Spengel, 1866.) 

Tilmis. X. A town of Numidia, in N. Africa, 
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on the road from Cirta to Carthage, with worm 
springs, called Aquae Tibilitanae.— 8 . {Tifiie), 
a town on the Cyrus in the Asiatic Iberia. 

liMsenm, a town of Dacia and a Roman 
municipium on the river Tibiscus (Ptol. iii. 8, 
10 ): 

Tibiscus or TivifCUS (Tetnee), a river of 
Dacia, which rises in the district of Sarmize- 
getusa and joins the Danube a little below 
Singidunum {Belgrade ). 

Tibullus, Albius, the Homan poet, was of 
equestrian family. The date of his birth is un- 
certain; but he died young, soon after Virgil. 
His birth is therefore placed by conjecture 
b.c. 54, and his death b.c. 18. Of his youth 
and education absolutely nothing is known. 
The estate belonging to the equestrian ances- 
tors of Tibullus was at Pedum, between Tibur 
and Praeneste. This property, like that of the 
other great poets of the day, Virgil and Horace, 
had been either entirely or partially confiscated 
during the civil wan ; yet Tibullus retained 
or recovered part of it, perhaps through Mes- 
salla, and spent there the better portion of his 
short, but peaceful and happy, life (Tib. i. 1, 
10 ; cf. Hor. Ep. i. 4, 7). When his friend and 
patron, Messalla, was going to his prefecture 
in Asia, B.c. 80, Tibullus, after first refusing, 
eventually agreed to accompany him, but fell 
ill on the way at Corcyra and returned thence 
to Borne (Tib. i. 1, i. 8). Afterwards, in 28, he 
went to Aquitania with Messalla, who had been 
sent by Augustus to suppress a formidable in- 
surrection which had broken out in this pro- 
vince. Part of the glory of the Aquitanian 
campaign, which Tibullus celebrates in language 
of unwonted loftiness, redounds, according to 
the poet, to his own fame. He was present at 
the battle of Atax {Aude in Languedoc), which 
broke the Aquitanian rebellion (Tib. i. 7). So 
ceased the active life of Tibullus; his life is 
now the chronicle of his poetry and of the loves 
which inspired it. The first object of his 
attachment is celebrated under the poetic name 
of Delia : according to ApuleiuB (Apol. 10) her 
real name was Plania. To Delia are addressed 
the first six Elegies of the first book. The 
poet's attachment to Delia had begun before 
he left Borne for Aquitania. But Delia seems 
to have been faithless during his absence from 
Borne. On his return from Corcyra he found 
hor ill, and attended her with affectionate 
solicitude (Eleg. i. 5), and hoped to induce her 
to retire with him into the country. But first 
a richer lover appears to have supplanted him 
with the inconstant Delia, and afterwards 
there appears a husband in his way. The 
second book of Elegies is chiefly devoted to a 
new mistress named Nemesis (of. Ov. Am, iii. 
0, 82 ; Mari viii. 78, 7). It is probable, though 
not certain, that this Nemesis is the same as 
the Glyoera mentioned only by Horaoe (Od. i. 
88, 2), who reproves him for dwelling so long in 
his plaintive elegies on the < pitiless Glyoera.’— 
The poetry of ms contemporaries shows Tibul- 
lus as a gentle and singularly amiable man. 

* To Horaoe especially he was an object of warm 
attachment. Besides the ode which alludes to 
his passion for Glyoera (Hor. Od. i. 88), the 
Epistle of Horaoe to Tibullus gives the most 
full and pleasing view of his poetical retreat, 
and of his character : it is written by a kindred 
spirit. Horaoe does homage to that perfect 
purity of taste which distinguishes the poetry 
Of Tibullus: he takes pride in the oandid but 
favourable judgment of his own Satires. The 
time of Tibullus he supposes to be shared 


between the finishing his exquisite small poem s, 
which were to surpass even those of Cassius of 
Parma, up to that time the models of that 
of composition, and the enjoyment of the 
country. Tibullus possessed, according to his 
friend's notions, all the blessings of life— a 
competent fortune, favour with the great, fame, 
health ; and he seemed to know how to enjoy 
all those blessings.— The first two books alone 
of the Elegies under the name of Tibullus are 
of undoubted authenticity. The third is the 
work of another, a very inferior poet, whether 
Lygdamus be a real or fiotitiouB name. This 
poet was much younger than TibuKus, for he 
was born in the year of the battle of Mutina, 
48. It is probable that he was a less gifted 
member of Messalla'B literary circle : this con- 
nexion with the patron of Tibullus might 
account for his Elegies being confused with the 
genuine poems of Tibullus. Hie hexameter 
poem on Messalla, which opens the fourth 
book, is so bad that, although a successful 
elegiac poet may have failed when he attempted 
epic verse, it cannot readily be ascribed to a 
writer of the exquisite taste of Tibullus. If it 
is his, it must be supposed that it was an early 
poem written in an imitative manner, when he 
was under the full influence of the Alexandrian 
school. The smaller Elegies of the fourth book 
have all the inimitable grace and simplicity of 
Tibullus. With the exception of the thirteenth 
(of which some lines are hardly surpassed by 
Tibullus himself) these poems relate to the love 
of a certain Sulpicia, a woman of noble birth, 
for Cerinthus, the real or fictitious name of a 
beautiful youth. Nor is there any improbability 
in supposing that Tibullus may have written 
Elegies in the name or by the desire of Sul- 
picia. If Sulpicia was herself the poetess, she 
approached nearer to Tibullus than any other 
writer of Elegies.— The first book of Elegies 
alone seems to have been published during the 
author’s life, probably soon after the triumph 
of Messalla (27). The second book probably 
did not appear till after the death of Tibullus. 
With it may have been published the Elegies of 
hiB imitator, perhaps Ins friend and associate 
in the society of Messalla, Lygdamus (if that 
be a real name), i.e. the third book ; and like- 
wise the fourth, made up of poems belonging, 
as it were, to this intimate society of Messalla : 
the Panegyric by some nameless author, Vhich, 
feeble aB it is, seems to be of that age; the 
poems in the name of Sulpicia, with the con- 
cluding one, the thirteenth, a fragment of 
Tibullus himself. — Editions of Tibullus by 
Lachmann, Berol. 1829; Dissen, Gottingen, 1885 ; 
Bahrens, Leins. 1878; Hiller, Leips. 1885; 
selections by Ramsay. 

Tibur (Tiburs, pi. Tiburtes, Tiburtinus: 
Tivoli ), one of the most ancient towns of La- 
tium, sixteen miles NE. of Borne, situated on 
the slope of a hill (hence called by Horaoe 
aupinum Tibur), on the left bank of the Anio, 
which here forms a magnificent waterfall 
(Strab. p. 288 ; Hor. Od. i. 17, 18). It is said 
to have been originally built by the Sieuli 
(Dionys. i. 16), i.e. by the very early inhabitants 
of Italy who were driven southwards into Sicily 
[Sicilia]. According to one tradition these earlier 
oocupants were expelled from their city by 
Tiburtus (who renamed it), Coras, and CaiOlus 
or Catilus, the three sons of a Catillu* who 
was himself a son of Amphiaraus, and migrated 
to Italy before the time of the Trojan war 
(Hor. Od. i. 18, 2; Verg. Aen. vii. 6?§; Ov. 
jPoat, iv. 71, Am. iii. 6, 45; Stat. We. L 8, 74; 
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Sit II iv. 986). In mom accounts Catilius 
accom p a ni ed > Evader. But it is probable 
that this theory of a colonisation by Greeks 
had no foundation, and arose merely from a 
tendency at a particular time to look for a 
Greek origin of Italian towns which were really 
of a Latin foundation. It was afterwards one 
of theohief towns of the Latin League, and was 
reduced to submission in 885 (Liv. vii. 19), 
but was left independent, though deprived of 
territory. Hence Roman exiles could go there 
(Pol. vL 14), which explains the story in Ovid 
{Fast. vi. 665 ; cf. Liv. ix. 80 ; App. B. C. i. 65 ; 
Ov. PontX i. 8, 81). Tibur remained in the posi- 
tion of being a civitas foederata until after the 
Social war (b.c. 90) when it received the fran- 
chise [cf. Praeneste]. Tibur continued to be 
a large and flourishing town, since the salubrity 
and beautiful scenery of the place led many of 
the most distinguished Homan nobles to build 
here magnificent villas. Of these the most 
splendid was the villa of the emperor Hadrian, 
in the extensive remains of which many valua- 
ble specimens of ancient art have been dis- 
covered. Here also Zenobia lived after adorning 
the triumph of her conqueror, Aurelian. Horace 
had a country house in the neighbourhood of 
Tibur, which he preferred to all his other resi- 
dences. [Horatiub.] The deity chiefly wor- 
shipped at Tibur was Hercules: and in the 
neighbourhood were the grove and temple of 
the Sibyl Albunea, whose oraoles were con- 
sulted from the most ancient times. [Albunea.] 
The beautiful round temple which remains, in 
fair preservation, is generally called the temple 
of the Sibyl; but it may be more correct to 
regard it as the temple of Vesta (who is known 
to nave had a temple at Tibur), and to regard 
the neighbouring temple (now the church of 
S. Giorgio) as the temple of the Sibyl. The 
more important temple of Hercules Victor, the 
presiding deity of Tibur, probably stood on 
the site of the present cathedral. 

T&ehhi or Tecum. [Tecum.] 

Tiohiussa (Tcix<ov<r<ra), a fortress in the 
territory of Miletus (Thuc. viii. 26, 28). 

Tiolnum (Ticinensis : Pavia), a town of the 
Laevi, or, according to some, of the Insubres, 
in Gallia Cisalpine, on the left bank of the 
Ticinus. It was subsequently a Roman muni- 
cipium; but it owed its greatness to the 
Lombard kings, who made it the capital of 
their dominions. The Lombards gave it the 
name of Papia, which it still retains under the 
slightly changed form of Pavia. (Strab. p. 217 ; 
Tae. Awn. iii. 5 ; Procop. B. G . ii. 12, 25, iv. 82.) 

Tielnui (Teasino) an important river in 
Gallia Cisalpina, rises in Mons Adula, and 
after flowing through Lacus Verbanus (Logo 
Maggiore ), falls into the Po near Ticinum. 
It was upon the bank of this river that Hannibal 
gained his first victory over the Romans, by 
the defeat of P. Scipio, b.c. 218. (Strab. pp. 
200, 217; Liv. xxi. 45; Pol. iii. 05.) 

llftta, a mountain in Campania, E. of Capua, 
near which the Samnites defeated the Cam- 
panians, and where at a later time Sulla gained 
a victory over the proconsul Norbanus (Liv. viii. 
20, xxiii. 88-48; Veil. Pat. ii. 26). On this 
mountain there was a temple of Diana [p. 285, a], 
and alM one of Jupiter, who (like Zeus Lyoaeus) 
was worshipped in oak groves) on hill-tops, as 
is implied in the titles Jupiter Apenninensis, 
Jupiter Culminalis, toe. [Jupiter.] 

Titenum. 1. Tlberfnum (Tifemates Tiberini, 

& : (Bttd di Gastello), a town of Umbria, near 
sources of the river Tiber, whence its sur- 
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name, and upon the confines of Etruria. Near 
this town the younger Pliny had a villa. (Plin. 
Bp. v. 6).— & Metaursnie (Tiferaatea Me- 
taurenaes: & Angelo in Vado ), a town in 
Umbria, E. of the preceding, on the river Metau- 
rus. whence its surname. 

Tifomus (Btferno), a river of Samnium, 
rising in the Apennines, and flowing through 
the country of the Frentani into the Adriano 
(Liv. x. 80 ; Mel. ii. 4, 6). 

TlgeUInns Sophonlui, the son of a native of 
Agrigentum, owed his rise from poverty and 
obscurity to his handsome person and his un- 
scrupulous character. He was banished to 
Scyliaceum in Bruttii (aj>. 89-40) for an in- 
trigue with Agrippina and Julia Livilla, sisters 
of Caligula. (Dio Cass. lix. 28.) He was prob- 
ably among the exiles restored by Agrippina* 
after she became empress, since early m Nero’s 
reign he was again m favour at oourt, and at 
the death of Buttub (68) was appointed prae- 
torian prefect jointly with Fenius Rufus (Toe. 
Ann. xiv. 58). Tigellinus ministered to Nero’s 
wont passions, and of all his favourites was 
the most obnoxious to the Roman people (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 59, Hist. i. 72; Dio Cass. lxii. 18). 
He inflamed his jealousy or his avarice against 
the noblest members of the senate and the 
moBt pliant dependants of the oourt. In 65, 
Tigellinus entertained Nero in his Aemilian 
gardens, with a sumptuous profligacy unsur- 
passed even in that age, and m the same year 
shared with him the odium of burning Rome, 
since the conflagration had broken out on the 
scene of the banquet. (Tac. Ann. xv. 87 ; Dio 
Cass. lxii. 15.) It was certain death, according 
to Juvenal, to describe him as he was (Juv. i. 
155) ; and of this proof was given in the murder 
of Thermus, who nad spoken against Tigellinus 
(Tac. Ann. xvi. 20), and the narrow escape of 
the outspoken Apollonius of Tyana, who was 
spared only from a superstitious dread of his 
prophetic powers (Philostr. Ap. iv. 42). On 
Nero’s fall he joined with Nymphidius Sabinus, 
who had succeeded Fenius Rufus as praetorian 
prefect, in transferring the allegiance of the 
soldiers to Galba. The people clamorously 
demanded his death. Dunng the brief reign 
of Galba bis life was spared ; but on the acces- 
sion of Otho, he was compelled to put an end 
to liis own life. (Suet. Galo. 15 ; Tac. Hist. i. 72.) 
Tlgelllus Hermdgtnei. [Hebxooenxb.] 
Tigr&nes (Ttypdvris), kings of Armenia. 1. 
Reigned b.c. 98-56. He united under his sway 
Armenia, Atropatene, and Gordyene, and thus 
raised himself to a degree of power superior to 
that of his predecessors. He assumed the title 
of King of Kings, and appeared in public aooom- 

E ed by tributary princes as attendants, 
ib. p. 582 ; Plut. L ucull. 21 ; App. Syr. 48.) 
power was strengthened by nis alliance 
with Mitliridates the Great, king of Pontus, 
whose daughter Cleopatra lie had married at an 
early period of his reign. In consequence of 
the dissensions in the royal family of Syria, 
Tigranes was enabled in 88 to make himself 
master of the whole Syrian monarchy from the 
Euphrates to the sea. He was now at the 
summit of his power, and continued in the un- 
disputed possession of these dominions for 
nearly fourteen yean. At the instigation of 
his son-in-law, Mithridatts, he invaded Cappa- 
docia in 74, and is said to have carried off into 
captivity no less than 800.000 of the inhabitants, 
a large portion of whom he settled in his needy 
founded capital of Tigranooerta. (Tzobajio- 
certa.] In other respects he appears to hevp 
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famished little tapport to Mithridates in his j 
war against the Romkas ; bat when the Romans i 
haughtily demanded from him the surrender of 
Mithridates, who had taken refuge in his domi- 
nions, he returned a peremptory refusal, accom- 
panied with an express declaration of war. 
Luoullus invaded Armenia in 69, defeated the 
mighty host which Tigranes led against him, 
and followed up his victory by the capture of 
Tigranocerta. In the following year (68) the 
united forces of Tigranes and Mithridates were 
again defeated by Lucullus (Pint. Lueull. 22- 
28; App. Mithr 84-86); but the mutinous 
disposition of the Roman troops prevented Lu- 
oullus from gaining any further advantages over 
the Armenian king, and enabled the latter, not 
only to regain his dominions, but also to invade 
Cappadocia (Pint. Luo. 84 ; Dio Cass. xxxv. 16). 
The arrival of Pompey (86) soon changed the 
face of events. Mithridates, after his final 
defeat by Pompey, once more threw himself 
upon the support of his son-in-law; but Ti- 
granes, who suspected him of abetting the 
designs of his son Tigranes, who had rebelled 
against his father, refused to receive him, while 
he himself hastened to make overtures of sub- 
mission to Pompey. That general had already 
advanced into the heart of Armenia under the 
guidance of the young Tigranes, when the old 
king repaired in person to the Roman camp, 
and presenting himself as a suppliant before 
Pompey, laid his tiara at his feet. By this act 



Coin of Tigranes, King of Armenia, B.c. 0G-66. 

Obv., Tigran ee, wearing the tiara: rev. figure of the city of 
Antioch, holding a palm-branch : at her feet the river 
Orontee, represented as a swimmer. 

of humiliation he at once conciliated the favour 
of the conqueror, who treated him in a friendly 
manner, and left him in possession of Armenia 
Proper with the title of king, depriving him 
only of the provinces of Sophene and Gordyene, 
whioh he erected into a separate kingdom for 
his son Tigranes. (Plut. Pomp. 82, 88 ; Dio Cass, 
xxxvi. 88-86; App. Mithr. 105.) The elder 
monarch was so overjoyed at obtaining these 
unexpectedly favourable terms, that he not only 
paid the sum of 6000 talents demanded by 
Pompey, but added a large sum as a donation 
to his army, and continued ever after the 
steadfast friend of the Roman general. He 
died in 66 or 66, and was succeeded by his son 
Artayasdes. (Dio Cass. xl. 16).— -2. Son of 
Artavasdes, and grandson of the preceding. 
He was living an exile at Rome when a party 
of hiB countrymen, discontented with the rule 
of his elder brother, Artaxias, sent to request 
that he should be placed on the throne. To 
this Augustus assented, and Tiberius was 
charged with the duty of accomplishing it, a 
task whioh he effected apparently without op- 
position (b.c. 20). (Tac. Ann. ii. 8; Dio Cass, 
fiv. 9; Suet. Tib. 9.) 

Ticnnooerte (rd Tmw'Accpra and ^ Tlyp., 
he., in Armenian, the City of Tigranes : Seri, 
Ru.), the later capital of Armenia, built by Ti- 
gxanes, on a height by the river Nioephorius, in 
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the valley between M. Mamas and Niphatos. It 
was strongly fortified, and peopled chiefly with 
Macedonians and Greeks forcibly removed from 
Cappadocia and Cilicia ; but, after the defeat of 
Tigranes by Lucullus under its walls, these 
people were permitted to return to their homes. 
The city was at the same time partially de- 
stroyed; but it still remained a considerable 
place. (Strab. pp. 622, 682, 689, 747; App. 
Mithr. 67 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 60, xiv. 24.) Its site 
is placed by some modem geographers at Tell 
Ermen. 

Tigris, gen. -Xdos and -is (6 Tlypis, gen. T f- 
ypitios and Tlypiot, also Ttyms, gen. Vlypi trot : 
Tigris), a great river of W. Asia, rises from 
several sources on the S. side of that part of the 
Taurus chain oalled Niphates, in Armenia, and 
flows SE., first through the narrow valley be- 
tween M. Masius and the prolongation of M. 
Niphates, and then through the great plain 
which is bounded on the E. by the last-named 
chain, till it falls into the head of the Persian 
Gulf, after receiving the Euphrates from the W. 
[Comp. Euphrates.] Its other chief tributaries, 
all falling into its E. side, were the Nicephoiuub 
or Centbites, the Lycus, the Caprub, the Phys- 
cub, the Goroub, Sillab or Delab, the Gyn- 
deb, and the Choabpeb. It divided Assyria 
and Susiana on the E. from Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia, and (at its mouth) Arabia, on the 
W. (Hdt. vi. 20 ; Xen. An. iv. 1, 8 ; Arr. An. 
vii. 7 ; Strab. pp. 79, 629, 728 ; Verg. Eel. i. 68.) 
The name is sometimes applied to the Pasi- 
TIGRIS. 

Tigurlni, a tribe of the Helvetii, who joined 
-the Cimbri in invading the country of the Allo- 
broges in Gaul, where they defeated the consul 
L. Cassius Longinus, b.c. 107. They formed in 
the time of Caesar the most important of the 
four cantons (vagi) into whioh the Helvetii 
were divided. [Helvetii.] 

Tiliaventus ( Tagliamento ), a river of Ve- 
netia which falls into the Adriatic between 
Aquileia and Concordia (Plin. iii. 126). 

Tilphlllluxn (Ti\<pov<riov), a town in Boeotia, 
situated upon a mountain of the same name, S. 
of lake Copais, and between Coronea and Hali- 
artus. It derived its name from the fountain 
Tilphusa, which was sacred to Apollo, and 
where Tiresias is said to have been buried 
(Paus. ix. 88, 1). 

Timaeus (Tlpuuos). 1. The historian, was 
the son of Andromaolius, tyrant of Tauro- 
menium, in Sicily. Timaeus attained the age 
of 96 ; and though we do not know the exact 
date either of his birth or death, we cannot be 
far wrong in placing his birth in b.c. 862, and 
his death in 266. Timaeus received instruction 
from Philiscus, the Milesian, a disciple of Iso- 
crates (Suid. 8. v.) ; but we have no further par- 
ticulars of his life, except that he was banished 
from Sicily by Agathocles, and passed his exile 
at Athens, where he had lived fifty years when 
he wrote the thirty-fourth book of Iub History 
The great work of Timaeus was a History of 
Sicily from the earliest times to 264, in which 
year Polybius commences the introduction to 
nis work (Pol. i. 5). This History was one of 
great extent. We have a quotation from the 
thirty-eighth book, and there were probably 
many books after this (Suid. «. vv. $ rb 
Upbv xvp). The value and authority of Timaeus 
as a historian have been most vehemently 
attacked by Polybius in many parts of his work 
(Pol. ii. 16, xii. 8, 6). Most of the charges of 
Polybius appear to have been well founded ; 
yet he has not only omitted to mention some qf 
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Peculiar excellencies of Timaeus, but has his powers te express the woe of Meaelans, Ids 
even regarded some good points as deserving resources were exhausted, and, unable to give 
the severest censure. Thus it was one of the a powerful expression to the agony of the 
great merits of Timaeus, for whioh he is loudly father, he covered his heed with a veil. (PUn. 
denounced by Polybius, that he attempted to xxxv. 78 ; Cic. Orat . 88 ; Quint, ii. 18.) But 
give the myths in their simplest and most this is dearly not the reason why Timanthes 
genuine form, as related by the most ancient hid the faoe of Agamemnon. Timanthes prob- 
writers. Timaeus also collected the materials ably expressed by his painting exactly what 
of his history with the greatest diligence and Tennyson, in describing the same scene, ex- 
care, a fact which even Polybius is obliged to presses by the words ‘My father held his hand 
admit, and he is praised for his learning and upon his face ’—the abhorrence of Agamemnon 

S neral information by Cicero (de Orat. ii. 14). from the sacrifice which he cannot prevent (of. 

e likewjse paid verv great attention to chro- Timoleon ; Plut. Tim. 4). It is likely that the 
nology, and was the first writer who introduced composition of this, undoubtedly one of the most 
the practice of recording events by Olympiads, famous and probably one of the most powerful of 
which whs adopted by almost all subsequent ancient pictures, set the conventional method of 
writers of Greek history. The fragments of representing the Boene, and that in the Poni- 
Timaeus have been collected by G oiler, in his peian picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia (Mus. 
De Situ et Origins Syracusarum , Lips. 1818, Borb. iv. 8) we have the attituae of the Aga- 
and by Car. and Theod. M filler, in the Frag - memnon of Timanthes preserved. 
menta Historic. Graec. Paris, 1841. — 2. Of Tlm&vui (Timavo), a small river in the N. of 
Locri, in Italy, a Pythagorean philosopher, is Italy, forming the boundary between lstria and 
said to have been a teacher of Plato (Cic. de Venetia, and falling into the Minus Tergestinus 
Fin. v. 29, de Rep. i. 10). There iB an extant in the Adriatic, between Tergeste and Aqnileia. 
work, bearing his name, written in the Doric It formed sometimes a pool or basin near its 
dialect, and entitled Ilepl tf/uxas k 6<rgou iced issue to the sea, which Livy calls the Lake of 
tpvotos : but its genuineness is very doubtful, Timavus (Liv. xli. 1). This river is frequently 
and it is in all probability nothing more than celebrated by the poets and other ancient 
an abridgment of Plato’s dialogue of Timaeus. writers, who speak of its numerous sources, its 
Ed. by Gelder, Leyden, 188C.—3. The Sophist, lake, and its subterraneous passage. This is to 
wrote a Lexicon to Plato, addressed to a certain some extent confirmed by the nature of the 
Gentianus, which is still extant. The time at river, which bursts in several streams of eon- 
whioh he lived is quite uncertain. He is usually siderable volume from the foot of a rook, and 
placed in the third century of the Christian era, has a course of little over a mile before it 
which produced so many ardent admirers of the reaches the sea. It is believed in the country 
Platonic philosophy, such as Porohyry, Longi- to be the outflow of a stream which disappears 
nus, Plotinus, Arc. The Lexicon bears the title near S. Caneian about thirteen miles from the 
Tifudov troQurrov ire pi ruv raph. UXdrwn reappearance, and this does not differ much 

It is very brief, but is of value for its expla- from an estimate as old as Posidonius, who says 
nations of words. It has been edited by Ruhn- that its subterranean course is 180 stadia 
ken, Leyden, 1754, and again, Leyden, 1789; (Strab. p. 215). That the number of mouths by 
and by Koch, Leipzig, 1828, and 1888. whicli it issued from the rook varied at different 

Tim&gtaes (Tifiayirns), a rhetorician and a times is likely enough. Nine, seven, six, and 
historian, was a native of Alexandria, from four are mentioned. (Verg. Aen. i. 245 ; Strab. 
which place he was carried as a prisoner to l. o . ; Mart. iv. 25, 6.) 

Rome, where he wan first employed as a slave Timooles (TipoKXrjs), an Athenian comic poet 

in menial offices, but being liberated byFaustus of the Middle Comedy, who lived at a period 
Bulla, the son of the dictator, he opened a school when the revival of political energy, in oonfce- 
of rhetoric, in which he taught with great sue- quence of the encroachments of Philip, restored 
cess. (Comp. Hor. Ep. i. 19, 15.) The emperor to the Middle Comedy much of the vigour and 
Augustus induced him to write a History of his real aim of the Old. He is conspicuous for the 
exploits, but having offended Augustus by freedom with which he discussed public men 
sarcastic remarks upon his family, he was and measures (Athen. up. 224, 841). He lived 
forbidden the palace ; whereupon he burnt his till after b.c. 824 (Suia. s. v.). Fragments in 
historical works, gave up his rhetorical school, Meineke. Fr. Com. Oraec. 
and retired from Borne to the house of his TImocrfion (T luotcpiuv), of Rhodes, * lyric 
friend Asinius Pollio at Tusculum. He after- poet, celebrated for the bitter and pugnacious 
wards went to the East, and died at Dabanum spirit of his works, especially for his attaoks on 
in Mesopotamia. (Sen. de Ira , iii. 28 ; Plut. Themistocles and Simonides, and also for his 
de Adul. p. 68 ; Quint, x. 1 ; Suid. s. v. Ttpa- great bodily strength. He was a native of 
y4m.) lalysus in Rhodes, whence he was banished on 

TXmanthftS (Ttpdv&ris), a Greek painter at the then common charge of an inclination 
Sicyon, contemporary with Zeuxis and Par- towards Persia (fiuSur^uir) ; and in this banish- 
rhasius, about b.c. 400. The masterpiece of ment he was left neglected by Themistocles, who 
Tim a n t hes was his picture of the sacrifice of had formerly been his friend and was connected 
Iphigenia, in which Agamemnon was painted with him by the ties of hospitality. Timocreon 
with his faoe hidden in his mantle. The an- was still living after b.c. 471, since one of 
eient critics tell us that the picture showed his poems, of which we have a fragment, was 
I phigenia, standing by the altar, surrounded, an attack upon Themistocles after his exile* 
among the assistants, by Calchas, whose pro- (Athen. pp. 415, 416; Plat. Gorg. p. 498; Plot, 
phetic voice had demanded her sacrifice, and Them . 21.) 

whose hand was about to complete it ; Odysseus, Timdtton (TmoA4«v), son of Timodemus or 
who had brought her from her home, and Mene- Timaenetus and Demariste, belonged to one of 
Ians, her father’s brother, all manifesting the noblest families at Connth. His early life 
different degrees of grief, so that, when the was stained by a deed of blood. We are told 
artist had painted the sorrow of Calchas, and that when his brother, Timophanes, those life 
the deeper sorrow of Odysseus, and liad added all he had previously saved in battle at the risk of 
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his own (Pink Tim, 4)> endeavoured to main 
haudf tyrant of their native city, Timoleon 
murdered him rather than allow him to destroy 
the liberty of the state. It is related that he 
Tinted him with two friends, who first joined 
Timoleon in urging him to lay down his power, 
and, failing in this, stabbed him, Timoleon 
meanwhile standing aside with his face veiled 
(Pink Tim, 4, Beipubl. Oerend, Praecept. p. 
606; Nep. Tim, 1). The murder was perpe- 
trated just before an embassy arrived from 
several of the Greek cities of Sicily, begging 
the Corinthians to send assistance to the island, 
which was distracted by internal dissensions, 
and was expecting an invasion of the Carthagi- 
nians. It is said that the Corinthians were at 
the very moment of the arrival of the. Sicilians 
deliberating respecting Timoleon’s act, and had 
not come to any decision respecting it; and 
that they avoided the difficulty of a decision by 
appointing him to the command of the Sicilian 
expedition, with the singular provision, that if 
he conducted himself justly in the command, 
they would regard him as a tyrannicide, and 
honour him accordingly ; but if otherwise, they 
would punish him as a fratricide. To whatever 
causes Timoleon owed his appointment, his 
extraordinary success justified the confidence 
which had been reposed in him. His history 
reads like a romance; and yet of the main 
facts of the narrative we cannot entertain any 
reasonable doubt. Although the Corinthians 
had readily assented to the request of the 
Sicilians in the appointment of a commander, 
they were not prepared to make many sacrifices 
in their favour; and accordingly it was only 
with ten triremes and 700 mercenaries that 
Timoleon sailed from Corinth to repel the 
Carthaginians, and restore order to the Sici- 
lian cities. He reached Sicily in b.c. 844, and 
straightway marched against Syracuse, of two 
quarters of whioh he obtained possession. In 
the following spring (848) Dionysius, despairing 
of success, surrendered the citadel to Timoleon, 
on condition of his being allowed to depart in 
Bafety to Corinth. [Dionysius.] Timoleon 
soon afterwards obtained possession of the 
whole of Syracuse. He destroyed the citadel, 
which had been for so many years the seat and 
bulwark of the power of the tyrants, and 
restored the democratic form of government. 
He then proceeded to expel the tyrants from 
the other Greek cities of Sicily, but was inter- 
rupted in this undertaking by a formidable 
invasion of the Carthaginians, who landed at 
Lilybaeum in 889, with an army, under the 
command of Hasdrubal and Hamilcar, consist- 
ing of 70,000 foot and 10,000 horse. Such an 
overwhelming force struck the Greeks with 
consternation and dismay. So great was their 
alarm that Timoleon could only induce 12,000 
men to march with him against the Carthagi- 
nians. But with this small force he gained a 
brilliant victory over the Carthaginians on the 
river Crimissus (889). It is said that on his 
march to meet the enemy Timoleon met some 
mules laden with parsley, which, sinoe parsley 
was used for wreaths placed on tombstones, 
struck the soldiers as a bad omen ; but Timo- 
leon, placing a wreath of it on his head, ex- 
claimed: 4 This iB an omen of victory; for at 
Corinth it crowns the victors in the isthmian 
games.' (Plut. Tim, 26; Diod. xvi. 79.) The 
terrible storm whioh beat in the face of the 
Carthaginians and contributed to their defeat 
was regarded by his troops and by others as a 
mark of divine favour to Timoleon. This 


victory justly ranks as one of the greatest 
gained by Greeks over barbarians. The booty 
which Timoleon aoquired was prodigious ; and 
some of the richest of the spoils he sent to 
Corinth end other cities in Greece, thus spread- 
ing the glory of his victory throughout the 
mother country. Timoleon now resolved to 
carry into execution his project of expelling all 
the tyrants from Sicily. Of these, two of the 
most powerful, Hioetas of Leontini, and 
Mamercus of Catana, had recourse to the 
Carthaginians for assistance, who sent Gisco to 
Sicily with a fleet of seventy ships agj id a body 
of Greek mercenaries. Although Gisoo gained 
a few successes at first, the war was upon the 
whole favourable to Timoleon, with tfhom the 
Carthaginians were glad to conclude a treaty in 
888, fixing the river Halycus as the boundary 
of the Carthaginian and Greek dominions in 
Sicily. During the war with Gisco Hioetas fell 
into the hands of Timoleon, and was slain 
by his order. His wife and daughters were 
carried to Syracuse, where they were executed 
by the people, as a satisfaction to the manes of 
Dion, whose wife Arete and sister Aristomache 
had both been put to death by Hicetas. This 
is one of the greatest stains upon Timoleon’s 
character, as he might) easily have saved these 
unfortunate women if he had chosen. After 
the treaty between the Carthaginians and 
Timoleon, Mamercus, being unable to maintain 
himself in Catana, fled to Messana, where he 
took refuge with Hippon, tyrant of .that city. 
Timoleon quickly followed, and besieged Mes- 
s&na so vigorously by sea and land that 
Hippon, despairing of holding out, attempted 
to escape by sea, but was taken and put to 
death in the public theatre. Mamerous now 
surrendered, stipulating only for a public trial 
before the Syracusans, with the condition that 
Timoleon should not appear as his accuser. 
But as soon as he was brought into the 
assembly at Syracuse, the people refused to 
hear him, and unanimously condemned him to 
death. Thus almost all the tyrants were 
expelled from the Greek citieB in Sicily, and a 
democratic form of government established in 
their place. Timoleon, however, was in reality 
the ruler of Sicily, for all the states consulted 
him on every matter of importance ; and the 
wisdom of his rule is attested by the flourish- 
ing condition of the island for several years 
even after his death. He did not assume any 
title or office, but lived as a private citizen 
among the Syracusans. Timoleon died in 887, 
having become blind a short time before hiB 
death. He was buried at the public expense in 
the market-plaoe at Syracuse, where his monu- 
ment was afterwards surrounded with porticoes 
and a gymnasium, which was called after him 
the Tvmoleonteum , Annual games were also 
instituted in his honour. (Life of Tim, by 
Plutarch and by Nepos; cf. Diod. xvi. 66-90; 
Polyaen. v. 8, 8.) 

TXmftm&ehus (T tjirf/iaxo*), a distinguished 
painter, of Byzantium, lived (according to Pliny) 
in the time of Julius Caesar, who purchased 
two of his pictures, the Ajax and Medea, tar 
the immense sum of eighty Attie talents, and 
dedicated them in the temple of Venus Geni- 
trix (Plin. vii. 126, xxxv. 186; of. Anth. Pal. 
ii. p. 667). It is held by most critics that 
Timomaohus belonged to the Alexandrine 
period of Greek art, and that Pliny was mis- 
taken in supposing that the pictures which 
Caesar bought were painted in Caesar's time. 

Tlu6n (T Ifmtf). 1. The son of Timarehus of 
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Phlius, aphilosopher of the sect of the Sow- 1 time hit name frequently ooonrs as one of the 


tics, flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Prnl- 
adelphus, about ».c. 970, and onwardB. He first 
studied philosophy at Megara, under Stilpon, 
and then returned home and married. He next 
went to Elis with his wife, and beard Pyrrho, 
whose tenets he adopted. Driven from Elis by 
straitened circumstances, be spent some time 
on the Hellespont and the Propontis, and j 
taught at Chafcedon as a sophist with such 
success that he realised a fortune. He then 
removed to Athens, where he passed the 
remainder of h» life, with the exception of a 
short residence at Thebes. He died at the age 
of almost 90. — Timon appears to have been en- 
dowed bf nature with a powerful and aotive 
xiind, and with that quids perception of the 
follies of men whioh betrays its possessor into a 
spirit of universal distrust both of men and 
truths, so as to make him a sceptic in philo- 
sophy and a satirist in everything. His 
agnosticism (to use a modem term) is shown by 
his saying tnat man need only know three 
things: viz. what is the nature of things, how 
we are related to them, and what we can gain 
from them : but, as our knowledge of things 
must always be subjective and unreal, we can 
only live in a state of suspended judgment. He 
wrote numerous works both in prose and 
poetry. The most celebrated of his poems 
were the satiric compositions called Silli 
(crlWoi), a word of somewhat doubtful etymo- 
logy, but whioh undoubtedly describes metrical 
compositions of a character at once ludicrous 
and sarcastic. The invention of this species of 
poetry is ascribed to Xenophanes of Colophon. 
[Xenophanes.] The Silli of Timon were in 
three books, in the first of which he spoke in 
his own person, and the other two are in the 
form of a dialogue between the author and 
Xenophanes of Colophon, in which Timon pro- 
posed questions, to whioh Xenophanes replied 
at lengtn. The subject was a sarcastic account 
of the tenets of all philosophers, living and 
dead : an unbounded field for scepticism and 
satire. They were in hexameter verse, and 
from the way in which they are mentioned by 
the ancient writers, as well as from the few 
fragments of them which have come down to 
us, it is evident that they were very admirable 
productions of their kina. (Diog. Laert. ix. 12, 
109-115; Euseb. Praep. Ev. xiv. p. 761.)--The 
fragments of his poems are collected by Wolke, j 
De Graecorum 8yUis f Varsav. 1820; and by 
Paul, Diaaertatio de Sillia, Berol. 1821.— -8. 
The Misanthrope (5 fu advOpuros), lived in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war. He was an 
Athenian, of the demos of Colyttus, and his 
father’s name was Echecratides. In conse- 
quence of the ingratitude he experienced, and 
the disappointments he suffered, from his early 
friends and companions, he secluded himself 
entirely from the world, admitting no one to 
his society except Alcibiades, in whose reoUess 
and variable disposition he probably found 
pleasure in tracing and studying an image of 
the world he had abandoned; and at last he is 
said to have died in consequence of refusing to 


Athenian generals down to 856. In this year 
he was associated with Iphiorates, Menestheus, 
and Chares in the oommand of the Athenian 
fleet In oonsequenoe of his failure to relieve 
Samos he was arraigned in 854, and condemned 
to the crushing fine of 100 talents (more than 
24,0001.). Being unable to pay the fine, he 
withdrew to Chalcis in Euboea, where he died 
shortly after. The Athenians subsequently re- 
mitted nine-tenths of the penalty, and allowed 
his son Conon to expend tne remainder on the 
repair of the walls, which the famous Conon 
had restored. (Life of Timoth. in Nenos ; Diod. 
xv. 81, xvi. 7, 21; Iphicratbb.)— & Son of 
Clearohus, the tyrant of Heraclea on the 
Euxine, whom he succeeded in the sovereignty, 
B.c. 858 (Diod. xvi. 86). There is extant a 
letter addressed to him by Isocrates.— - 8 . A 
celebrated musician and poet of the later 
Athenian dithyramb, was a native of Miletus, 
and the son of Thersander. He was bom b.c. 
446, and died in 857, in the ninetieth year of liis 
age. Of the details of his life we have very 
little information. He was at first unfortunate 
in hiB professional efforts. Even the Athenians, 
fond as they were of novelty, were offended at 
the bold innovations of Timotheus, and hissed 
off his performance. On this occasion it is said 
that Euripides encouraged Timotheus by the 
prediction that he would soon have the theatres 
at his feet. This prediction appears to have 
been accomplished in the vast popularity which 
Timotheus afterwards enjoyed. The Ephesians 
rewarded him for his dedicatory hymn to 
Artemis with the sum of 1000 pieces of gold ; 
and the last accomplishment by whioh the 
education of the Arcadian youth was finished 
was learning the nomes of Timotheus and 
Philoxenus. (Pol. iv. 20 ; A then. pp. 696, 686 ; 
Quid. a. v.) Timotheus is said to have died in 
Macedonia. He delighted in the most artificial 
and intricate forms of musical expression : the 
most important of his innovations, as the means 
of introducing all the others, was his addition 
to the number of the strings of the cithara. 
[See Diet, of Ant. art. Lyra.}- 4. A sculptor, 
whose country is not mentioned, but who 
! belonged to the later Attio school of the time of 
Scopes and Praxiteles. He was one of the 
artists who executed the bas-reliefs whioh 
adorned the friese of the Mausoleum. He is 
also mentioned as the author of a statue of 
Asclepius at Troezen and one of Artemis which 
was at Rome. (Paus. ii. 82, 8; Plin. xxxvi. 82; 
cf. Bkyaxib ; Leockabeb.) 

Tingis ft T lyyis : Tangier ), a city of Maure- 
tania, on the S. coast of tne Fretum Gaditanum 
{Straits of Gibraltar ), was a place of very 
great antiquity. It was made by Augustus a 
free city, and by Claudius a colony, and the 
capital of Mauretania Tingitana. (Strab. pp. 
140,827 ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 46; Plin. v. 20 
Tlnla (Tintia), a small river in Umbria, 
rising near Spoletium, and falling into the 
Tiber, after receiving the Clitumnus (8trab. p. 
! 227 ; Sil. It. viii. 452). 

Tlrfisias (T«ip*<rfat), one 


of the mvthica) 

EST Oneof Lucian's pieces bears his name. , were Melampus and Calchae ; but Tiresias was 
SStopfc Av. 1648, Lys. 809; Plut. Ant. 70 ; ; the most widely <*lebraied soothsayer of all. 
Lturfan! • Said. f. v.) \ He was represented as a Theban, son of Everes 

*££kiiaiiae * [Tmoleon.] and Chariclo : hence Theocrituscalls huuBue- 

TMthSusi (TituMfeof). 1. Son of Conon, the rides (Id. xxiv. 70). He was blind from his 
famous general, was himself a distinguished seventh year, but lived toa' very old _age. 
Athenian general He was first appointed to a Various stones are told about the origin of hie 
public in b.c. 878 ; and from this ! blindness, each probably a local legend, but 14 
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is difficult to soy which Is ths oldest, or where 
each vm started. One story was that his 
blindness was occasioned by his having revealed 
to men things which they ought not to have 
known. Another that he had seen Athene 
while she was bathing, wherefore the goddess 
deprived him of sight by sprinkling water upon 
his face. Chariclo prayed to Athene to restore , 
his sight, but as the goddess was unable to do 
this, she conferred upon him the power of 
understanding the voices of birds, and gave 
him a staff, with the help of which he could 
walk as safely as if he had his eyesight. (Apol- 
lod. iii. 6, 7 ; Callira. Lav. Pail. 75.) Another 
tradition accounts for his blindness in the fol- 
fowing manner. Once, when on Mount Cithae- 
ron (others say Cyllene), he saw a male and a 
female serpent together; he struck at them 
with his staff, and as he happened to kill the 
female, he himself was metamorphosed into a 
woman. Seven years later he again saw two 
serpents, and now killing the male, he again 
became a man. It was for this reason that 
Zeus and Hera, when disputing whether a man 
or a woman had more enjoyments, referred the 
matter to Tiresias, who declared that women 
enjoyed more pleasure than men. Hera, in- 
dignant at the answer, deprived him of sight, 
but Zeus gave him the power of prophecy, and 
granted him a life which was to last for seven 
or nine generations. This story is said to have 
been related by Hesiod. (Tzefcz. ad Lyc. 682 ; 
cf. Apollod. lx. ; Ov. Met. iii. A20 ; Hyg. Fab. 
75.) It seems to belong to an early date, when 
serpents were symbols of prophetic and oracu- 
lar power, and it probably grew out of a primi- 
tive Boeotian superstition. In the war of the 
Seven against Thebes, he declared that Thebes 
would be victorious if MenoeoeuB would sacri- 
fice himself ; and during the war of the Epigoni, 
when the Thebans had been defeated, he ad- 
vised them to commence negotiations of peace, 
and to avail themselves of the opportunity that 
would thuR be afforded them to take to flight. 
He himself fled with them (or, according to 
others, he was carried to Delphi as a captive), 
but on his way he drank from the well of Til- 
phossa and died. (Diod. iv. 66 ; Paus. ix. 88, 1 ; 
Apollod. iii. 7, 8.) His daughter, Manto (or 
Daphne), was sent by the victorious Argives to 
Delphi, as a servant to Apollo. Even in the 
lower world Tiresias was believed to retain the 
powers of perception, while the souls of other 
mortals were mere shades, and there also he 
continued to use his golden staff (Od. x. 492 , 
xi. 90 ). His tomb was shown in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tilphusian well near Thebes, and 
in Macedonia likewise. The place near Thebes 
where he had observed the birds was pointed 
out as a remarkable spot even in later times. 
(Pans. ix. 16, 1 ; of. Soph. 0. T. 498.) The 
blind seer Tiresias acts bo prominent a part in 
the mythical history of Greece that there is 
soarcely any event with wliioh he is not con- 
nected in some way or other ; and this intro- 
duction of the seer in so many occurrences 
separated by long intervals of time was facili- 
tated by the belief in his long life. In Pindar 
(Jfom. 60) he prophesies to the parents of 
Heraoles ; in Sophocles, as a very old man, to 
Oedipus; and, in the stories of the Epigoni, to 
thegrandsons of Oedipus. 

Tuibaixu (*r tp(fia(os), satrap of Armenia in 
401. hang on the retreat of the 10,000, but 
without success (Xen. An. iv. 4, vii. 8 ; Diod. 
xiv. 27). He succeeded Tithraustes as satrap 
oft W. Asia, and favoured the views of Antal- 
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oidas. In 886 he commanded the expedition 
against Evagobas. Some time afterwards he 
conspired against Artaxerxes EL, and was put 
to death (Plut. Artax. 29). 

TirXd&tts or Teridfctes (TnptSdnff). 1. The 
second king of Parthia. [Abbaceb II.]— 8. 
[See Arsaces XXIII.].— 3. Tirid&tes III. 

[S ASSANIDAE .] 

Tiro, M. Tullius, the freedman of Cicero, to 
whom he was an object of tender affection. 
He appears to have been a man of very amiable 
disposition, and highly cultivated intellect. (Cic. 
ad Fam. xvi. 4, ad Att . vii. 6 ; ^ell. vi. 8.) 
He waB not only the amanuensiB of the orator, 
and his assistant in literary labour, but was 
himself an author of no mean reputfeikisi, and 
notices of several works from his pen have 
been preserved by ancient writers. Among • 
them were a biography oi Cioero, vindicating his 
character from detraction (Pint. Cic . 41, 49; 
Tac. Dial. 17 ; Gell. iv. 10, xv. 16), a treatise on 
grammar (Gell. xiii. 9), and some poetry (Cio. 
ad Fam. xvi. 18). Tiro was the chief agent in 
bringing together and arranging the works of 
his illustrious patron, and in preserving his 
correspondence from being dispersed and lost. 
After the death of Cicero, Tiro purchased a 
farm in the neighbourhood of Puteoli, where he 
lived until he reached his 100th year. Tiro 
was the inventor or improver of the art of 
shorthand writing among the Romans, and 
hence abbreviations of this description, which 
are common in MSS. from the sixth century 
downwards, have very generally been designated 
as Notae Tironianae. [See Diet, of Ant. art. 
Notae] 

Tlryns (T Ipvvs, - vvBos : TipfoOios), an ancient 
town in Argolis, SE. of Argos, and one of the 
most ancient in all Greece, is said to have been 
founded by Proetus, the brother of AcrisiuB,who, 
having returned from Lycia [Proetus], built 
the massive walls of the city with the help of the 
Cyclopes. [For the legendary connexion with 
Heracles, see that article.] Tirvns was built 
! on a low flat-topped rock, which rises about • 
sixty feet above the plain of Argolis 1£ mile 
from the sea-coast, Mycenae being 94 miles 
| further inland. The legends point to the first 
foundation of Tiryns (as a strong citadel at any 
rate) by a dynasty of immigrants from Asia 
Minor. Such is the natural construction of the 
story of Proetns. The story of Heracles the 
Tirynthian serving the Mycenaean EuryfcheuB 
points to the fact that Tiryns, the more ancient 
oity, fell under the dominion of Mycenae, a 
later foundation. [For the reason why it should 
do so, though apparently more favourably 
situated for commerce, see Mycenae.] In the 
Persian wars the Tirynthians served at Plataea 
(Hdt. ix. 28), and it is said that this dissociation 
from Argos was one cause of the jealousy which 
led the ArgiveB to destroy Tiryns and Mycenae 
(Paus. ii. 26, 8) ; after which time it remained 
uninhabited, or at any rate unrestored. These 
traditions are in many particulars confirmed by 
the excavations undertaken by Dr. Schliemann 
and Dr. Dorpfeld in 1876-1884. As regards 
the relative antiquity, the walls of Tiryns ap- 
pear to be older than the oldest parts of My- 
oenae ; they are described as ‘ colossal roughly 
hewn blocks, showing no vestige of later restora- 
tion/ and, though some have thought the style 
of work to be Phoenician, the most probable view, 
as at present appears, is that they should 
rather be compared to remains found in Lydia. 
The excavations have laid bare the whole 
palace, with its gates and walls, its courts and 
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its apartments for man and women. How they had been oemented with a day mortar, of 
interesting and valuable this is for the illustra- which the yellow dust remains. The walla 
tion of the Homeric poems as regards life in round the lower citadel were from twenty-three 
the palace of an Achaean prince may easily be to twenty-six feet thick, and twenty-four feet 
understood [see Diet of Ant. art Domite], high : those round the upper citadel were even 
This palace and fortress is built on a platform thicker. The wall i% made more defensible by 
of rook 826 yards by 109, with three terraces, projecting and re-entering angles with towers, 
on which stand the upper, middle, and lower galleries, and chambers, and a long corridor, or 
citadels. On the upper, to the S., is the palace ; arched gallery, with arched doors. These were 
on the middle are smaller houses, and others, at first supposed to be Ballyports, whence sol- 
only partially excavated, on the lowest and diers came out to defend the platform; but 
smallest platform ; but it is probable that the they have been found to communicate with 
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mentad the richer discoveries of Myoenae. A« 
regards the Mafeory, although there axe striking 
analogies to Phoenician architecture in the 
walls (e.g, to the walla of Cartilage), yet it is 
probable that those are right who regard the 
remains as proving a Lydian origin for the 
dynasty, so-called, of Proetus and Perseus [see 
Mycenae], Again, though some argue that 
the ruiiiB testify to a much earlier destruction, 
it does not yet appear that anything has dis- 
proved the statement of Pausanias, that the 
destruction was in the fifth century b.c. In- 
deed, there are remains of a small Doric temple 
of the seventh century b.c. The report of its 
deserted state which Pausanias gives is cer- 
tainly borne out by the excavations, which seem 
to show that the Bite was hardly, if at all, 
occupied for many centuries, until the date of 
Byzantine tombs and a Byzantine church. 



Gallery at Tlryns. 

TXs&ntSnus (Tiaaficvds). 1 . Son of Orestes 
and Hermione, was king of Argos, but was 
deprived of his kingdom when the Heraclidae 
invaded Peloponnesus. He was slain in a battle 
against the Heraclidae, and his tomb was after- 
wards shown at Helice, from which place his 
remains were subsequently removed to Sparta 
by command of an oracle. (Paus. ii. 18, 5, vii. 1, 
8; Apollod. ii. 8, 2.)— 2. Son of Thersander and 
Demonassa, was king of Thebes, and the father 
of Autesion (Hdt. iv. 147 ; Paus. iii. 15, 4). — 8. 
An Elean soothsayer, of the family of the Cly- 
tiadae. He was assured by the Delphic oracle 
that he should be successful in five great con- 
flicts. Supposing this to be a promise of dis- 
tinction as an athlete, he devoted himself to 
gymnastio exercises ; but the Spartans, under- 
standing the oracle to refer, not to gymnastio, 
but to military victories, made neat offers to 
Tisamenus to induce him to Wee with their 
kings the joint command of their armies. This 
he refused to do on any terms short of receiving 
the full franchise of their city, which the Spar- 
tans eventually granted. He was present with 
the Spartans at the battle of Plataea, b.c. 879, 
which was the first of the five conflicts referred 
to by the oracle. The second was with the 
Argives and Tegeans at Tegea ; the third, with 
tiie Arcadians at Dipaea; the fourth was the 
third Messenian war (466-455); and the last 
was the battle of Tanagra, with the Athenians 
and their allies, in 457. (Hdt. ix. 88-86.) 

Tilla (Tisiates, pi.]. 1. A town in Bruttium 
in the Sila Silva, of uncertain site (App. An. 
44).— & (Theiaa), a river of Dacia and Sarmatia, 
which rises in the Montes Bastaraiei, and flows 
into the Danube. It was also called PatUui. 

Tiaicritea, an eminent Greek sculptor, of 
the school of Lysippus, whose works those of 
Tisiorates closely imitated (Plin. xxxiv. 67). 
Tislph&nl, [Eumenidab.] 

(Tiasiensis, Tissinensis), a town in 
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Sicily, N. of Mt. Aetna (Gic. Terr, fit 88; PtdL 
iii. 4, 12). 

Tiasaphemes (Ticrtraftpnis), a famous Per- 
sian, who was appointed satrap of Lower Asia 
in b.c. 414. He espoused the cause of the 
Spartans in the Peloponnesian war, but he did 
not give them any effectual assistance* since 
his policy was not to allow either Spartans at 
Athenians to gain the supremacy, but to ex- 
haust the strength of both parties by the con- 
tinuance of the war. His plans, however, were 
thwarted by the arrival of Cyrus in Asia Minor 
in 407. This prince supplied the Lacedaemo- 
nians with effectual assistance. Tissaphemes 
and Cyrus were not on good terms; and after 
the death of Darius, they were engaged in con- 
tinual disputes about the cities in the satrapy 
of the latter, over which Cyrus claimed do- • 
minion. The ambitious views of Cyrus towards 
the throne at length became manifest to Tissa- 
phemes, who lost no time in repairing to the . 
king with information of the danger. At the 
battle of Cunaxa, in 401, he was one of the four 
generals who commanded the army of Arta- 
xerxes, and liis troops were the only portion of 
the left wing that was not put to flight by the 
Greeks. When the 10,000 had begun their 
retreat, Tissaphemes professed his great anxiety 
to serve them, and promised to conduct them 
home in safety. In the course of the inarch he 
treacherously arrested Clearchus and four of 
the other generals, who were put to death. 
After this, Tissaphemes annoyed and harassed 
the Greeks in their march, without, however, 
seriously impeding it, till they reached the 
Carduchian Mountains, at which point lie gave 
up the pursuit. Not long after, Tissaphemes, 
as a reward for liis great services, was invested 
by tiie king, in addition to his own satrapy, 
with all the authority which Cyrus had enjoyed 
in Western Asia. On his arrival he claimed 
dominion over the Ionian citieB, which applied 
to Sparta for aid. Their request was granted, 
and the Spartans carried on war against Tissa- 
phemes with success for some years under the • 
command successively of Thimbron, Deroylli- 
das, and Agesilaus (400-895). The continued 
want of success on the part of Tissaphemes led 
to grievous complaints against him, and the 
charges were transmitted to court, where they 
were backed by all the influence of Paryaatis, 
eager for revenge on the enemy of Cyrus, her 
favourite son. The result was that Tithraustes 
was commissioned by the king to put Tissa- 
phemes to death and to succeed mm in his 
government, which was accordingly done (895). 
(Thuc. viii. ; Xen. Hell. i. 1, 2, 5, iii. 1, 2, 4, 
Anabasis ; Diod. xiii. 46, xiv. 28-27, 80.) 

Titane (Tirelnj), a town of Sicyonia, between 
Sicyon and Phlius (Paus. ii. 11, 8, ii. 27, 1 ; 
Staph. Byz. s.v.). 

tittaei (Tirovcs, sing. Tirdv, Ion. Tirqvcf : 
fem. Tiravfots, sing. Ttrarts). 1. The sons 
and daughters of Uranus and Ge or Gaea 
(the Earth), originally dwelt in heaven, 
whenoe they axe called ObpaAmvss or Odpcw- 
iBai. They were twelve or thirteen in 
number, who fall generally into pairs, vis.: 
Ooeanus and Tethys «* the sea ; Hyperion and 
Theia *= sun and moon; Coeus ana Phoebe = 
light or star deities ; Creios and Eurybia =» 
deities of strength ; Cronus and Rhea = heaven 
and earth ; Themis and Mnemosyne, and Impe- 
tus, who is to produce mankind (Hes. Th . 188; 
Apollod. i. 1, 8). It ia said that Uranus, the 
first ruler of the world, threw his sons, the 
Hecatoncheires (Hundred-Handed) — Briareus, 
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Oottys, Gyee— and the Cyelopee— Asm, Star 
sppes, end Brontes— into Tartarus. Gees, in- 


dignant el this, produced iron, persuaded the 
Titans to rise agaunst their father, and gave to 
Cronus an iron siokle. They did as their 
mother hade them, with the exception of 
Ooeanus. Cronus, with his sickle, mutilated 


Ylffcflaia son of Tiaomedon and 

Strymo, and brother of Priam (IZ. xx. tit). 


By the prayers of Bos (Aurora), who loved him, 
he obtained from the gods immortality, but not 
eternal youth, in consequence of which he 
became withered and shrunken in his old age ; 
whence an old deorepit man was proverbially 
called Tithonus. As he could not die, Bos 
changed him into a cicada. (Hes. Th, 984 ; 
Hymn, ad Ven. 219 ; Apollod. iii. 19, 4; Testa, 
ad Lye. 18 ; Hor. Od. i. 28, 8 ; Ov. Fast. i. 461.) 
[For the meaning of this and kindred myths 
about the Dawn, see Eos.] 

TitMria. [Nkon.1 

Tithraustes (TtBpaOernt), a Persian, who suc- 
ceeded Tissaphemes in his satrapy, and put 
him to death by order of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
b.c. 895. Being unable to make peace with 
Agesilans, he sent Timoorates, the Rhodian, 
into Greece with fifty talents, to distribute 
among the leading men in the several states, in 
order to induce them to excite a war against 
Sparta at home. (Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 25 } Diod. 
xiv. 80.) 

Titi&nui, J Alius, a Roman writer, was the 
father of the rhetorician Titianus. who taught 
the younger Maximinus. The elder Titianus 
may therefore be placed in the reigns of Corn- 
modus, Pertinax, and Severus. He was called 
the ape of his age, beoauBe he had imitated 
everything. All nis works are lost. (Sidon. 
Fp.i. 1 ; Capitol. Maximin. 27, 5.) 

TItInlui, a Roman dramatist whose produo. 


his father. [For this myth, see Uranus.] From 
the drops of his blood there arose the Erinnyes, 
Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megaera. The Titans 
then disposed Uranus, liberated their brothers 
who had been oast into Tartarus, and raised 
Cronus to tta throne. But Cronus hurled the 
Cyclopes back into Tartarus, and married his 
sister Rhea. Having been warned by Gaea 
and Uranul that he should be dethroned by 
one of his own ohildren, he swallowed succes- 
sively his ohildren Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
Pluto, and Poseidon. Rhea therefore, when 
she was pregnant with Zeus, went to Crete, 
end gave birth to the child in the Dictaean 
Cave, where he was brought up by the Curetes. 
When Zeus had grown up he availed himself 
of the assistance of Thetis, the daughter of 
Ooeanus, who gave to Cronus a potion which 
caused him to bring up the stone and the chil- 
dren he had swallowed. [Zeus; Cronus.] 
United with his brothers and sisters, Zeus now 
began the contest against Cronus and the ruling 
Titans. This contest (usually called the Titano- 


machia) was carried on in Thessaly, Cronus 
and the TitanB occupying Mount Ofchrys, and 


and the TitanB occupying Mount Othrys, and 
the sons of Cronus Mount Olympus. It lasted 
ten years, till at length Gaea promised victory 
to Zeus if he would deliver the Cyclopes and 
Heoatoncheires from Tartarus. Zeus accord- 
ingly slew Campe, who guarded the Cyclopes, 
and the latter furnished nim with thunder and 


tions belonged to the department of the Com* 
oedia Toaata . is commended byVarroon account 


lightning. The Titans then were overcome, 
and hurled down into a cavity below Tartarus, 
and the Hecatoncheires were set to guard them. 
(Hes. Th. 617, 697, 851 ; Apollod. i. 2, 1 ; Paus. viii. 
87, 8 ; cf . II. xiv. 279.) It must be observed that 
the fight of the Titans is sometimes confounded 


•by ancient writers with the fight of the Gigantes. 
[Giganteb.] — This myth of the Titans grew 
out of an attempt to reconcile the Greek re- 
ligion with those of other non-Greek nations 


oedia Togata , is commended byVarroon account 
of the skill with which he developed the charac- 
ters of the personages whom he brought upon 
the stage. It appears that he was younger 
than Caecilius, but older than Terenoe, and 
flourished about b.c. 170. (Varro, ap. Charis. 
i. 241.) The names of upwards of fourteen 
plays, together with a considerable number of 
short fragments, have been preserved by the 
grammarians. — Published in Ribbeck, Com. Lat. 

Tltlus Septimlui. [Septmiub. 1 

Titus Flavius Sablnus Vespasiaaus, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 79-81, commonly called by his 
praenomen Titus (also, with Imperator as a 




account of the wounding of UranuB) are not 
a Greek character, and are ignored by Homer, 
but preserved by Hesiod [see pp. 412, b, 425, a]. 
The Titan dynasties represent primitive alien 
supreme deities who nave been brought into 
connexion with the supreme .Zeus of the Greeks 
and the other Olympian deitieB. In the Greek 
conception of the story the Titans express the 


his wife Flavia Domitilla. He was bom on 
80th of December, a.d. 40. When ayoung man 
he served as tribanus militum in Britain and 
in Germany, with great credit. After having 
been quaestor, he had the command of a legion, 
and served under his father in the Jewish wars. 
Vespasian returned to Italy after he had been 
ed emperor on the 1st of July, a.d. 69; 


struggle against the will of Zens, i.e, against the siege of Jerusalem, during which he showed 
the lawful and orderly course of things (cf. 17. the talents of a general and the daring of a 
viii. 478, xiv. 200, xv. 224 ; Plat. Leg, iii. p. soldier. The siege of Jerusalem was concluded 
701).— 8. The name Titans is also given to by the capture of the place, on the 8th of Sep- 
those divine or semi-divine beings who were tember, 70. Titus returned to Italy in the fol- 
deaoe nd ed from the Titans, such as Prometheus, ' lowing year (71), and triumphed at Rome with 
Hecate, Latona, Pyrrha, and especially Helios j his father. He also received the title of Caesar, 
(the Sun) and Selene (the Moon), as the chil- and became the associate of Vespasian in the 
dran of Hyperion and Thia, and even the de- government. Titus became attached to De- 
scendants of Helios, such as Circe. I renice, the sister of Agrippa II., when he was 

Titaritin* (Tiramtot: Xeraghi ), a river of in Judaea, and after toe capture of Jerusalem 
Thessaly, also called Europus, rising in Mi she followed him to Rome with her brother, 
Titarus, flowing through the country of the Agrippa. This attachment caused so much 
Perrhmebi, and falling into the Peneus, SE. of scandal and dissatisfaction among theRomans— 
Phatama. Its waters were impregnated with not indeed from a sense of morality, but ba 
an oily substance, whence it was said to be a cause they disliked her nationality and leaned 
branch of the infernal Styx. (Strab. pp. 829, lest she should prevail upon Titus to many 
421 i 12 . ii. 7 & 1 . her — that Titus yielded to the popular feeling 
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And rent Berenice away from Borne after he 
became emperor. (Suet. Tit. 7 ; Dio Gass. lxvi. 
15, 18). Titus succeeded his father in 70, and 
his government proved an agreeable surprise 
to those who had anticipated a return of the 
times of Nero. He was idolised by his army 
(Tao. Hitt. v. 1), but he had a reputation for 
severity, and even cruelty, and for licentious- 
ness, which made the Romans regard him as 
unpromising. But Titus exerted himself in 


every way to win the affection of the people. 
He could control his passions, as he showed by 
his dismissal of Berenice, and he gave proofs 
of clemency by pardoning his brother, Domitian, 
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Vesuvius was followed by a dreadful pestilence, 
which the emperor sought all possible means to 
mitigate. His magnificence, too, was an im- 
portant element in his popularity. In the same 
year (80) he completed the great amphitheatre 
called the Amphitheatrum Flavianum (in a later 
age named the Colosseum : 'see p. 811), which 
had been begun by his father; and also the 
baths called the Baths of Titus. The dedication 
of these buildings was celebrated by spectacles 
which lasted 100 days ; by a naval battle in the 
old naumachia, and fights of gladiators: on 
one day alone 5000 wild animals are said to 
have been exhibited, a number which we may 


welcome and popular manner by checking de- 
lation : the informer was punished by scourging 
and exile (Suet. Tit. 8). He assumed the office 
of Pontifex Maximus after the death of his 
father, and with the purpose, as he dedared, of 
keeping his hands free from blood (Suet. Tit. 9). 
It was recorded by his admirers that at the end 
of a day on whioh he had benefited no one by 
any gift, he exclaimed: ‘ I have lost a day 1 



Boat of Titos. (From British Mnsstun.) 


(Suet. Tit. 8). It must be admitted that this 
often quoted saying, as well as another ef his, 
( No one should leave his prinoe'B presence dis- 
satisfied, 1 however conducive to popularity, 
points rather to lavish extravagance than to 
discretion. The first year of his reign is 
memorable for the great eruption of Vesuvius, 
which desolated a large part of the adjacent 
country, and buried with lava and ashes the 
towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Titus 
endeavoured to repair the rc vages of thiB great 
eruption : he sent two consulars with money to 
restore the ruined towns, and he applied to this 
purpose the property of those who had been de- 
stroyed and had left no next of kin. At the 
beginning of the following year (80) there was a 
great fire at Borne, which lasted three days and 
three nights, and destroyed the Capitol, the 
library of Augustus, the theatre of Pompeius, 
and other public buildings, besides many 
houses. The emperor declared that he should 
consider all the loss as h» own, and he set 
about repairing it with great activity : he took 
er«i the decorations of the imperial residences 
and sold them to raise money. The eruption of 


of a fever, on the 18th day of September, 81 
after a reign of two years and two months and 
twenty days. He waB in the forty-first year of* 
his age, and in the height of his popularity, 
called by Suetonius ‘ the darling of the whole 
world ' (‘ amor et delioiae humani generis ' : 
Suet. Tit. 1 ; cf. Eutrop. vi. 14). It is possible 
that, had he lived on, this popularity might have 
waned: for he was spending lavishly, and 
probably unwisely, the treasures^which the 

donations through a long life. Hence^ Auso- 
nius says that he was 1 felix imperii brevitate ’ ; 
but there is no reason, in spite of an ill-natured 
suggestion of Dio (that his supposed virtue was 
only luck : lxvi. 18), to doubt the truth of hiB cha- 
racter for gentleness and clemency, to which both 
Suetonius and Tacitus bear testimony. (Suet. 
Titus ; Tao. Hitt. iv. 86.) To hiB popularity, as 
wae natural, a single exception was furnished 
by the Jews, who recorded in their Talmud that 
lus early death was a divine judgment, and 
added an absurd tradition of its cause. Titus 
left a daughter, J ulia Sabina, married to Flavius 
Sabinus, a nephew of Vespasian. 

TXtjhU (Tiru6s) t son of Gaea, or of Zeus and 
Elara, the daughter of Orohomenus, was a giant 
in Euboea, and a type of incontinent passion. 
Instigated by Hera, he attempted to offef 
violence to Leto or Artemis (Latona), when she 
passed through Panopaeusto Pytho, but he was 
killed by the arrows of Artemis or Apollo; 
according to other accounts, Zeus destroyed him 
with a flash of lightning. He was oast into 
Tartarus, and there he lay outstretehed on the 
ground, oovering nine acres, with two vultures 
devouring his liver. (Od. vii. 824, xi. 676; 
Apollod. l. 4, 1 ; Hyg. Fab. 65 ; Pans. iii. 18, 9 ; 
Hor. Od. iii. 4, 77, iv. 6, 2.) His destruction by 
the arrows of Artemis and Apollo was repre- 
sented on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae 
(Pans. x. 11, 1). 

Tins or Tium (T los, T (op), a seaport town of 
Bithynia, on the river Billaeus ; a colony from 
Miletus, and the native place of Philetaerus, the 
founder of the Pergamene kingdom (Memn. 
17; Mel. i. 19 ; Arr. Peripl. P . E. p. 14). 

T15p516mui (TAiprlAquos), son of Heracles 
by Astyoche, daughter of Phylas, or by 
Astydamia, daughter of Axnyntor. He was 
king of Argos, but, after slaying liis unole 
Lioymnius, he was obliged to take to flight, 
ana, in conformity with the command of an 
oracle, he settled in Rhodes, where he built the 
towns of Lindos, Ialysus, and Camims. He 
joined the Greeks in the Trojan war with nine 
ships, but was slain by Sarpedon. (II. ii. 668, 
v. 627 ; Diod. iv. 68, v. 69; ApbUod. ii. 8, 2.) 

Tldi (TAwr, gen. TAfi : TAewdt, TAwfnp : Bu. 
near Duver), a considerable city, in the interior 
of Lycia, about 2} miles E. of the river Xanthut| 
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on the road- leading over M. Massieytus to 
Cibyra (Strab. p. 665; Ptol. v. 8, 5; Steph. 
By*.**.). 

minis. [Toxabus.] 

Tm51us (TfiuKos), god oi Mt. Tmolns in Lydia, 
is described as the husband oi Pluto (the 
daughter oi Himantes) or oi Omphale, and 
father oi Tantalus, and is said to have deoided 
the musical contest between Apollo and Pan 
(Apollod. ii. 6, 8; Ov. Met. ix. 157). 

Tm61us or Timtilus (T 'g&Kos: Boz-Dagh), a 
celebrated mountain of Asia Minor, running E. 
and W. through the centre oi Lydia, and 
dividing thfi plain oi the Hermus, on the N., 
from that of the Cayster, on the S. At its E. 
end it joineM. Messogis, thus entirely enclosing 
the valley oi the Cayster. On the W., after 

• throwing out the NW. branch called Sipylus, it 
runs far out into the Aegaean, forming, under 
the name of Mimas, the great Ionian peninsula, 
beyond which it is still further prolonged in 
the island of Chios. On its N. Bide are the 
sources of the Pactolus and the Cogamus ; on 
its S. side those of the Cayster. It produced 
wine, saffron, zinc, and gold. (II. ii. 878 ; Strab. 
p. 591 ; Aescli. Pers. 50 ; Hdt. i. 84 ; Verg. Georg. 
ii. 97.) 

Togftta, Gallia. [Gallia.] 

Tolbi&oum (Zuhnoh), a town oi Gallia Bel- 
gioa, on the road from Colonia Agrippina to 
Treviri fTac. Hist. iv. 79). 

Tolenilnum (Tolinas, -atis: Tolentino ), a 
town oi Picenum, on a height on the river 
Flusor (Ghienti). (Plin. iii. 111.) 

Tolenum, an ancient town of Latium, prob- 
ably near Labicum. It was destroyed at an 
early period. (Dionys v. 61, viii. 17; Pint. 
Cor. 38.) 

Tolenus or Teldnius (Turano), a river in tlie , 
land of the Sabines, rising in the country of the ! 
Marsi and Aequi, and falling into the Velinus ; 
(Ov. Fast. vi. 565; Oros. v. 18). j 

Toletum (Toledo) , the capital of the Carpc- 
tani in Hispania Tarraconensis, situated on the 

• river Tagus, which nearly encompasses the i 
town, and upon seven hills. A tradition of the 
middle ages that it was' founded by Jewish 
fugitives from Nebuchadnezzar may possibly 
point to an older popular belief in a Phoenician I 
foundation. It was taken by the Romans under 
the proconsul M. Fulvius, b.c. 192, when it is 
described as a small but fortified town. It was 
celebrated in ancient as well as in modem j 
times for the manufactory of swords; but it 
owed its greatness to the Gothic kings, who 
made it the capital of their dominions. (Liv. I 
xxxv. 7, xxxix. 80; Ptol. ii. 6, 57; Plin. iii. 25.) , 
It still contains many Roman remains. 

Toliitobogi, ToUftoboji. [Galatia.] 

Tolmides (ToXidtoji), an Athenian comman- 
der, who cruised round the Peloponnesus iu ( 
b.c. 455, took Naupaotus from the Loorians, ( 
and settled the Messenians there. In 447 he ; 
was slain at Coroneia. (Thuc. i. 108, 108, 118 ; 
Diod. xi. 84, xii. 6 ; Pans. i. 27.) 

Tdldphdn (ToKo(f>u>v ; T o\o<pwyios), a town of i 
Locris, on the Corinthian gulf (Thuc. iii. 101 ; 
Steph. Bys. s. v.). 

Xuldfa (Toulouse), a town of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, and the oapitalof the Tectosages, was 
situated on the Garumna, near the frontiers of 
Aquitania (Coes. B. G. i. 10, iii. 20). It w&b 
subsequently made a Roman colony, and was 
sarnamed Palladia. It was a large and 
wealthy town, and contained a celebrated 
temple, in which great riches were deposited. 
In this temple there is said to have been pre- 
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great part of the hooter taken by 
Brennus from the temple at Delphi (Strab. p. 
188; of. Just, xxxii. 8), which may have been 
brought back (if the story is true) by the Tech* 
sages, who served in the army pf Brennus. The 
town and temple were plundered by the consul Q. 
Servilius Caepio, in b.o. 106 ; but the subsequent 
destruction of his army and his own unhappy 
fate were regarded as a divine punishment for 
his sacrilegious act. Hence arose the proverb, 
Aurum Tolosanum habet . (Liv. Ep. 67: 
Oros. v. 15, Gell. iii. 19; of. Cio. N. D . iii. 80.) 
There are the ruins of a small amphitheatre 
and some other Roman remains at the modern 
town. 

T&lumnlus, Lar, king of the Veientes, to 
whom Fidenae revolted m b.c. 488 and at whose 
instigation the inhabitants of Fidenae slew the 
four Roman ambassadors who had been sent 
to Fidenae to inquire into the reasons of their 
recent oonduct. Statues of these ambassadors 
were placed on the Rostra at Rome, where they 
continued till a late time. In the war which 
followed, Tolumnius was slain in Bingle combat 
by Cornelius Cossus, who dedicated his spoils 
in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, the second 
of the three instances in which the apolia opima 
were won. (Liv. iv. 17-19 ; Cic. Phil. ix. 6.) 

T5mX or T6mil (TJ/ioi, TJaus: To/uefc, To- 
mita: Kostendje ), a town of Thrace (subse- 
quently Moesia), situated on the W. shore of the 
Buxine, and at a later time the capital oi 
Scythia Minor. According to tradition (derived 
partially from the name of (he town) it was 
called Tomi (from rifiva, ‘out '), because Medea 
here cut to pieces the body of her brother 
AbByrtus. It is said to have been a colony of 
the Milesians. It is renowned as the place of 
Ovid’s banishment. (Ov. Trist. iii. 9, 88; 
Apollod. i. 9, 25; Hyg. Fab. 18; Strab. p. 819.) 

T&mdrui or Tmarus (T 6popos, T/xapos : Ta- 
mar o), a mountain in Epirus, in tlio district 
Molossia, between the lake Pambotis and the 
river Arachthus, near Dodona. [Dodoka.] 

Tfimyris (TSfxvpts), a queen of the Massagetac, 
who dwelt south of the Araxes (Jaxartes), by 
whom Cyrus was slain in battle, b.c. 529 (Hdt 
i. 205-214; Cybus). 

Tdrdni (Toptivri : Topuvcuos), a town of Mace 
donia, in the district Chalcidice, and on the 
SW. side of the peninsula Sithonia, from which 
the gulf between the peninsulas Sithonia and 
Pallene was called Sinus Toronaicus (Hdt. 
vii. 122; Thuc. iv. 110; Liv. xliv. 12; Tac. Ann. 
v. 10). 

Torqufttus , the name of a patrician family of 
the Manlia Gens. X. T. Manlius Imperiosus 
Torquatui, the son oi L. Manlius Capitolinus 
Imperiosus, diotator b.c. 868, was a favourite 
hero of Roman legendary story. Manlius is 
said to have been dull oi mind in his youth, and 
was brought up by his father in the closest 
retirement in tne country. When the tribune 
M. Pomponius accused the elder Manlius in 
b.c. 862, on account of the cruelties he had 
practised in his dictatorship^ he endeavoured to 
excite an odium against him by representing 
him at the sometime asa cruel father. Assoon 
as the younger Manlius heard of this, ho hurried 
to Rome, obtained admission to Pomponius 
early in the morning, and compelled the tribune, 
by threatening him with instant death if he did 
not take the oath, to swear that he would drop 
the accusation against his father. In 861 Man- 
lius served under the dictator T. Quintius 
Pennus in the war against the Gauls, and in this 
campaign earned immortal glory by slaying in 
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•ingle combat a gigantic Gant From the dead 
body of the barba r ian he took the chain {torques) 
which had adorned him, and plaoed it around 
hie own neck, and from this circumstance he 
obtained the surname of Torquatos. He was 
dictator in 858, and again in 849. He was also 
three times consul : namely, in 847, 844, and in 
840 . In the last of these years Torquatus and 
bis oolleague, P. Decius Mus, gained the great 
victory over the Latins at the foot of Vesuvius 
whioh established for ever the supremacy of 
Borne over Latium. [Decius.] Shortly after 
the battle, when the two armies were encamped 
opposite to one another, the oonsuls published 
a proclamation that no Roman should engage 
in single combat with a Latin on pain of death. 
Notwithstanding this proclamation, the young 
Manlius, the son of the consul, provoked by the 
insults of a Tusculan noble, Mettius Gemmas, 
accepted his challenge, Blew hiB adversary, and 
bore the spoils in tnumph to his father. The 
consul would not overlook this breach of disci- 
pline, and the unhappy youth was executed in 
presence of the assembled army. This severe 
sentence rendered Torquatus an objeot of 
detestation among the Roman youths as long as 
he lived, and the recollection of his severity 
was preserved by the expression Manliana im- 
pend. (Liv. iv. 5, 19-28, viii. 8-12 ; Cic. Off. 
lii. 81, Fin. i. 7, ii. 19, Tusc. iv. 22; Gell. i. 18.) 
—8. T. Manlius Torquatus, consul b.c. 285, 
when he conquered the Sardinians ; censor 281 ; 
and consul a second time in 224. He possessed 
the hereditary sternness and severity of his 
family ; and we accordingly find him opposing 
in the senate the ransom of those Romans who 
had been taken prisoners at the battle of 
Cannae. In 217 he was sent into Sardinia, 
where he carried on the war with success 
against the Carthaginians and the Sardinians. 
He was dictator in 210. (Liv. xxii. 60, xxiii. 40, 
xxvi. 22, xxvii. 88, xxx. 89.)— 3. T. Manlius 
Torquatus, consul 165 with Cn. Octavius. He 
also inherited the severity of his ancestors ; of 
which an instance is related in the condemna- 
tion of his son, who had been adopted by D. 
Junius Silanus. [Silanub, No. 2.1—4. L. Man- 
lius Torquatus, consul b.c. 65 with L. Aurelius 
Cotta. Torquatus and Cotta obtained the con- 
sulship in consequence of the condemnation, on 
account of bribery, of P.- Cornelius Sulla and 
P. Autronius Paetus, who had been already 
elected consuls. After his consulship Torquatus 
obtained the province of Macedonia. He took 
an active part in suppressing the Catilinarian 
conspiracy in 68 ; and he also supported Cicero 
when he was banished in 58. (Sail. Cat. 18 ; 
Liv. Ep. 101 ; Dio Cass, xxxvi. 27; Cic. pro 
SuU. 4 , 10, 12, 29.)— 5. £. Manlius Torquatus, 
son of No. 4, accused of bribery (in 66) the con- 
suls eleot, P. Cornelius Sulla ana P. Autronius 
Paetus, and thus secured the consulship for his 
father. He was closely connected with Cicero 
during the proctorship (65) and consulship (68) 
of the latter. In 62 he brought a second accu- 
sation against P. Sulla, whom he now charged 
with having been a party to both of Catiline’s 
conspiracies. Sulla was defended by Hor- 
tensius and by Cicero in a speech which is still 
extant. Torquatus, like his father, belonged to 
the aristocratioal party, and accordingly op- 
posed Caesar on the breaking out of the Civil 
war in 49 . He waa praetor in that year, and 
was stationed at Alba with six cohorts. He 
subsequently joined Pompey in Greece, and in 
Gie following year (48) he had the command of 
Grioun inmated to him, but was obliged to 
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surrender both himself and the town to Caesar, 
who, however, dismissed Torquatus uninjured. 
After the battle of Pharsslia Torquatus went it 
Africa, and upon the defeat of his party in that 
country in 46 he attempted to escape to Spain 
along with Scipio and others, but was taken 
prisoner by P. Sittius at Hippo Regius and alain 
together with his companions. (Cic. pro 8uU. 

1, 8-12, ad Att. iv. 16, vii. 12, ix. 8; Coes. B. C, 
i. 24, iii. 11 ; Bell, Afr. 93.) Torquatus was wall 
acquainted with Greek literature, and is praised 
by Cicero as a man well trained in every kind 
of learning. He belonged to the Epicurean 
school of philosophy, and is introduced by 
Cicero as the advocate of that school in his 
dialogue Be Finibus , the first booh? of which is 
called Torquatus in Cicero’s letters to Atticus. 
—6. Torquatus, addressed by Horace (Od. iv. • 

7, Ep. i. 5), is conjectured with some probability 
to be the C. Nonius Asprenas who assumed 
the name Torquatus when Augustus presented 
him with a golden torques on the occasion of his 
taking part in a 1 Ludus Trojae * and meeting 
with an accident (Suet. Aug. 48, 56). Another 
theory is that he is the A. Torquatus mentioned 
in the Atticus of Nepos as having taken part 
in the campaign of BrutuB and Cassius. 

Torqu&tus Bilftnus. [Silanus.] 

Toxandri or Texuandri, a people in Gallia 
Belgica, between the Menapii ana Morini, on 
the right bank of tho Scaldis (Plin. iv. 106; 
Amm. Marc. xvii. 8). 

Tr&b£a, Q., a Roman comic dramatist who 
occupies the eighth place in the Canon of Vol- 
catius Sedigitus [Sedigitus]. The period when 
he flourished is uncertain, but be has been 
placed about b.c. 180. No portion of bis works 
has been preserved with the exception of half 
a dozen lines quoted by Cioero. (Varr. ap. 
Charis. i. 241 ; Cic. Tusc. iv. 81, 67.) 

Tr&ch&lus, Galerlus, consul a.d. 68 with 
Silius Italicus, is frequently mentioned by bis 
contemporazy Quintilian, as one of the most 
distinguished orators of his age (Quint, x. 119 ; 
Tac. Hist. i. 88, 90, ii. 60). • 

Tr&ohis or Ttkchin {Tpaxls, Ion. Tpnxls, 
Tpaxjy : T paxlt^h). 1. Also called Heraelia 
Tracnini&e, or HeraclSa Phthiotidis, or 
simply HeraolSa (‘H/xbcAem $ iv Tpavfvoif , or 
f H. b ivTpapcivi), a town of Thessaly in the 
district Mails, celebrated as the residence of 
Heracles for a time. Heraclea was taken by 
Glabrio in b.g. 191. (Hdi vii. 176; Strab. p. 
428; Thuc. iii. 92; Diod. xii. 177; of. 17. n. 
682; Soph. Trachvniae , Liv. xxxvi. 24.)— 

8. A town of Phocis, on the frontiers of Boeotia, 
and on the slope of Mi Helicon in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lebadea (Strab. p. 428; PauB. x. 
8 , 2 ). 

Traohonltii or Trachou (Tpaxwtrti, Tod- 
vow), the N. district of Palestine beyond the 
Jordan, lay between Antilibanus and toe moun- 
tains of Arabia, and was bounded on the N. by 
the territory of Damascus, on the E. by Aur&ni- 
tis, on the S. by Ituraea, and on the W. by 
Gaulanitis. It was for the most part a sandy 
desert, intersected by two ranges of rooky 
mountains, called Trach8nes (Tpaxdm), the 
caves in which gave refuge to numerous 
bands of robbers. For its political relations 
under the Asmonaean and laumaean princes, 
see Palabstxna. 

Traeni, or bale (Trionto), a river ol Brut- 
tium, on which the Sybarites were defeated by 
the Crotoniates about 510 B.c. [Sybabm.] 

*»***» tow** ty* 

ytat, Tpaytas), a email island (or more f ~~ 
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na^in tlm AenMD oaa, new Samos, probably 
between H and Pharmacussa, where PerioleB 
gained a naval victory over the Samians, b.c. 
4 W (Thuc. i. 116 ; Pint. Per. 06 ; Strab. p. 686). 

Tr^rurlnm (Trau at TrogMe ), a town of 
Dalmatia* m Illyrionm, celebrated for its 
marble, and situated on an island connected 
with the mainland by means of a mole (Pol. 
uurii. 18 ; Strab. pp. 124, 816). 

. Trajlnfipftlis. 1. (Orichwo), a town in the 
interior of Thrace, on the Hebrus, founded 
by Trajan (Ptol. iii. 11, 18 ; Procop. Aed. iv. 
11). — 8. A town of Cilicia. [Selinus.J— 8. A 
town in Mfsia, on the borders of Phrygia (Ptol. 
V. 2, 14). It was a city of the Grimenothyritae, 
and was mfonnded and renamed by Trajan in 
119 AJ). Its site is fixed by Ramsay at Giaour 
Euren=* Infidel Ruins, 1 six miles E. of Ushak. 

Traj&nus, X. Ulplus, Roman emperor a.d. 
98-117, was bom at Italics, near Seville, Sep- 
tember 18, 62 or 68 a.d. He was trained to 
arms, and, after ten years’ service as' military 
tribune, rose through the lower offices to the 
rank of praetor in 85, Berved with distinction in 
the East and in Germany, to which country he 
was sent from Spain by Domiti&n on the 
occasion of the revolt of Antonius Satuminus, 
legate with the Spanish legion Adjutrix 
under his command. Me was consul in 91, and 
at the close of 97 he waB adopted by the 
emperor Nerva, who gave him the rank of 
Caesar and the names of Nerva and Germanious, 
and shortly after the title of Imperator, and the 
tribunitia potestas. His style and title after 
his elevation to the imperial dignity were 
Imperator Caesar Nerva Trajanm Augustus. 
He was the first emperor who was bom out of 
Italy. Nerva died in January 98, and was 
succeeded by Trajan, who was then at Cologne. 
His accession was hailed with joy, and he did 
not disappoint the expectations of the people. 
He was a great soldier both in the field and in 
military organisation : and he was scarcely less 
great as an administrator. His finances were 
prosperous, partly from his good economy, though 
partly also from the good fortune of Dacian 
mining operations. Personally, he was strong 
and healthy, of a majestic appearance, laborious, 
and inured to fatigue. Though not a man of 
letters, he had good sense, a knowledge of the 
world, and a sound judgment. His mode of 
living was very simple, and in his campaigns 
he wared all the sufferings and privations of 
the soldiers, by whom he was both loved and 
feared. He was a friend to justice, and he had 
a sincere desire for the happiness of the people. 
Trajan did not return to Rome for some months, 
being employed in settling the frontiers on the 
Rhine and the Danube. Especially, he com- 
pleted the fortifications of the Rhine and of the 
Agri Decumates, founded a new military station, 
Colonia Trajana, near Vetera, and constructed 
new roads by the Rhine and by the Danube, the 
latter work in preparation for the Dacian war. 
In 09 he proceeded to Rome, which he entered 
on foot, accompanied by his wife, Pompeia 
Plotina. In March 101 a.d. Trajan left Rome 
for his campaign against the Daci. Deoebalus, 
king of the Daci, had compelled Domitian to 
purchase peace by an annual payment of 
money; and Trajan determined on hostilities, 
which should settle matters so as to secure the 
peace of the frontier. This war employed 
Trajan between two and three years, but it 
ended with the defeat of Decebalus, who Bued 
for peace at the feet of the Roman emperor. 
Tra{an assumed the name of Darius, and 
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entered Rome in triumph (108). In the follow- 
ing yowf (104) Trajan commenced his seoond 
Darian war against Deoebalus, who had ac- 
cepted the Roman terms merely to gain time, 
and now showed his intentions by building 
forts, collecting war material, and welcoming 
Roman deserters. Decebalus was completely 
defeated, and put an end to his life (106). In 
the course of this war Trajan built (105) a 
permanent bridge across the Danube at the 
modem Turn Severin. The piers were of 
stone and of an enormous site, out the arches 
were of wood. After the death of Decebalus 
Dacia was reduced to the form of a Roman 
province, strong forts were built in various 
places, and Roman colonies were planted. 
[Dacia.] The Column of Trajan at Rome waB 
erected to commemorate his Darian victories. 

! In its sculptured illustration of the campaign it 
has a historical value which haB been well 

On 


compared to that of the Bayeux i 
his return Trajan had a triumph "and 1 


hibited games to the people for 128 dayB. It is 
said that 11,000 animals were slaughtered during 



Trajan. (From the bust In the British Momubou) 

these amusements, and that 10,000 gladiators 
fought in the arena.— About this time Arabia 
Petraea was subjected to the empire by A. 
Cornelius Palma, the governor of Syria, ana an 
Indian embassy came to Rome. [Arabia.] The 
dominions of Agrippa II., who died a.d. 100, were 
also added to the province of Syria. In 114 
Trajan left Rome to make waron the Armenians 
and the Parthians, the cause of the war being 
that the Parthian king, Choaroes, had deposed 
from the throne of Armenia Axidares, the Roman 
nominee. Trajan spent the winter of 114, at 
Antiooh, and in the following year he invaded 
the Parthian dominions. The most striking 
and brilliant success attended his arms. In the 
course of two campaigns (116-116), he con- 
quered the greater part of the Parthian empire, 
and took the Parthian capital of Ctesipbon. In 
116 he descended the Tigris and entered the 
Erythraean Sea (the Persian Gulf). While he 
was thus engaged the Parthians rose against 
the Romans, but were again subdued by the 
generals of Trajan, Eruriua Claras, who re- 
duced Babylonia and burnt Seleueia, and Lurius 
Quietus, who reduced Mesopotamia. On hit 
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return to Ctesiphon, Trajan determined to give 
the Parthians a king, and placed the diadem 
on the head of Parthamaspates, son of Chosroes. 
In 117 Trajan fell ill, and as his complaint 
grew worse he set out for Italy. He lived to 
reach Selinns in Cilicia, afterwards called 
Trajanopolis, where he died in August, 117, 
after a reign of nineteen years, six months, and 
fifteen days. [For his death in this city, and 
not, as Eutropius says, at Seleucia, see C. I. L. 
vi 1884.] His ashes were taken to Borne in a 
golden urn, carried in triumphal procession, 
and deposited under the column whioh bears 
his name. He left no children, and he was 
succeeded by Hadrian. [Hadbxanus.] Trajan 
constructed several great roads in the provinces 
and in Italy : among them was the road across 
the Pomptine Marshes, which he constructed 
with magnificent bridges over the streams. At 
Ostia he built a large new basin. At Borne 
he constructed the aqueduct called by his 
name, built a theatre in the Campus Martins 
and, above all, made the Forum Trajanum, with 
its basilicas and libraries, and his column in the 
centre. 

Trsj&ni Portus. [Centum Cellae.] 

Trajeotum ( Utrecht ), a town of the Batavi 
on the Bhine, called at a later time Trajectus 
Bheni. or Traj. ad Bhenum. 

Tralles or Trallis (of TpoAAeis, y TpdWis : 
TpaWiavSs, Trallifinus: OMueel-Hisar , Ru., 
near Aidm), a flourishing commercial city of Ly- 
dia, in Asia Minor. It stood on a plateau at the 
S. foot of Mt. Messogis (with a citadel on a higher 

r 'nt), on the banks of the little river Eudon, a 
tributary of the Maeander, from which the 
city was distant 80 stadia (8 geogr. miles). It 
was said to have been founded by Argives and 
Thracian settlers on the site of an older town 
called Anthea. (Strab. p. 648 ; Diod. xvii. 65 ; 
Steph. Byz. 8.v.) Under the Seleucidae it bore 
the names of Seleucia and Antioohia. 
Tranquillus, Buetfinlus. [Suetonius.] 
Transoellensis Mons, a mountain of Maure- 
tania Caesariensis, between Caesarea and the 
river ChinaJaph (Amm. Marc. xxix. 5). 

Trapeiopous (Tpaxt £o6xo\is) , a town of 
Phrygia, on the S. slope of Mt. Cadmus. Its site 
was near the modem Assar and Kadi Kent. 

Trapeifll (TpaxeCovs : T pmrc(ovvrio$ and 
•o&nos). 1. (Near Mavria). a city of Arcadia, 
on the Alpheus, the name of which was mythi- 
cally derived from the rp&wefa, or altar, on 
which Lyoaon was said to have offered human 
sacrifices to Jove. At the time of the building 
of Megalopolis, the inhabitants of Trapezus, as 
was alleged, rather than be transferred to the 
new city, migrated to the shores of the Euxine, 
and their city fell to ruin. (Pans. viii. 8, 2; 
Apollod. iii 8, 1 ; Hdt. vi. 127.)— 8. Taraboaan, 
Trdbemm, or Trebittond), a colony of Sinope, 
at almost the extreme E. of the N. shore of 
Aaia Minor. The city derived its name either 
from the table-like plateau on which it was built, 
or because emigrants from the Arcadian Trape- 
zus took some part in its settlement (Paus. xiii. 
27, 4). The former is the more likely state- 
ment, sinoe there is no reason why the main 
body of colonists from Sinope should have 
given it the name of another town. After 
Sinope lost her independence, Trapezus be- 
longed, first to Armenia Minor, and afterwards 
to the kingdom of Pontus. Under the Romans, 
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mercial importance. It was also strongly forti- 
fied (Tac. Ann . xiii. 89, Hint. iii. 47 ; Strab. pp. 
809, 820, 499, 548). It was taken by the Goths 
in the reign of Valerian ; but it had recovered, 
and was In a flourishing state at the time of 
Justinian, who repaired its fortifications (Zosim. 

i. 88 ; Procop. Aed. iii. 7). In the middle ages 
it was for some time the seat of a fragment of 
the Greek empire, called the empire of Tre- 
bizond. 

Tr&sImSnus L&eus ( Lago di Perugia, or L. 
Traeimeno), sometimes, but not correctly, writ- 
ten Thrasymfinus, a lake in Etruria, between 
Clusium and Perusia, memorable fof the victory 
gained by Hannibal over the Romans under 
Flaminius, b.c. 217, at a point where the hills 
from Cortona extend to the margin of the lake 
(Liv. xxii. 4; Strab. p. 226; Ov.Faat. vi. 770). 

Trausi (Tpavrot), a Thracian people who 
dwelt on the SE. of Mt. Rhodope (Hdt. v. 8, 4 ; 
Liv. xxxviii. 41). 

Treba (Trebanus : Trevi), a town in Latium 
near the sources of the Anio, NB. of Anagnia. 
(Plin. iii. 64 ; Ptol. iii. 1, 62). 

Treb&tlus Testa. [Testa.] 

Tr&belllus Polllo. [Scbzptobes Histobiae 
Augustae.] 

Tr&bla (Trebbia), a small river in Gallia 
Cisalpina, tailing into the Po near Plaoentia. 
It is memorable for the victory whioh Hannibal 
gained over the Romans, b.c. 218. This river 
is generally dry in summer, but is filled with a 
rapid stream m winter, which was the season 
when Hannibal defeated the Romans. (Pol. iii. 
66-74; Liv. xxi. 52-56; Strab. p. 217; Lucan, 

ii. 46 ; Eutrop. iii. 9 ; Flor. ii. 6, 12.) 

Treb5nlus, C., played rather a prominent 

part in the lost days of the republic. He com- 
menced public life as a supporter of the aristo- 
cratical party, and in his quaeBtorship (b.c. 60) he 
attempted to prevent the adoption of P. Clodius 
into a plebeian family. (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 21.) 
He changed sides Boon afterwards, and in his 
tribunate of the plebs (55) he was the instru- 
ment of the triumvirs in proposing that Pom- 
pey should have the two Spains, Crassus Syria, 
and Caesar the Gauls and lllyrioum for another 
period of five years. This proposal received 
the approbation of the oomitia, and is known 
by the name of the Lex Trebonia. For this 
service he was rewarded by being appointed one 
of Caesar's legates in Gaul, where he remained 
till the breaking out of the Civil war in 49. 
In the course of the same year he was intrusted 
by Caesar with the command of the land forces 
engaged in the siege of Massilia. (Caes. B.Q. v. 
24, vi. 40, B.C. i. 86, ii. 1 ; Dio Cass. xli. 19.) 
In 48 Trebonius was city-praetor, and in the 
discharge of his duties resisted the seditious 
attempts of his colleague, M. Caelius Rufus, to 
obtain by force the repeal of Caesar's law re- 
specting the payment of debts. Towards the 
end of 47, Trebonius. as propraetor, suooeeded 
Q. Cassius Longinus in the government of 
Further Spain, but was expelled from the pro- 
vince by a mutiny of the soldiers who espoused 
the Pompeian party. Caesar raised him to the 
consulship in October, 45, and promised him 
the province of Asia. (Dio Cass, xliii. 29, 46.) 
In return for all these honours and favours, 
Trebonius was one of the prime movers in the 
conspiracy to assassinate Caesar, and after the 
murder of his patron (44) he went as proconsul 
to the province of Asia. In the following year 


me province 

• I (48) Dolabella, who had received from Antonins 

i I the provinoe of Syria, surprised the town of 

find the city became a place of first-rate com- ) Smyrna, where Trebonius was then living, and 
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slew him in his bed. (Dio Cue. xlvii. 21-29; 
Pint. Brut 19 ; App. B.C. ii. 118, 117, iii. 2, 
260 

Trfbfila (Trebulanus). 1. ( TregUd ), a town 
of Campania, N. of the Volturnus, m the moun- 
tain tract which extends from Calatia (Gajaexo) 
to the Via Latina. It received the Roman 
franchise in 808 b.c. (Liv. x. i.) — 2. Mutusca, 
a town of the Sabines, called by Virgil simply 
Mutuscae (Verg. Aen. vii. 711 ; Plin. iii. 108). 
Its site is at Monte Leone, on the right of the 
Via Salaria. — 8. Snffenas, also a town of the 
Sabines, of uncertain site. 

Trims * Sacco), a river in Latium, and a tri- 
butary of the Lins. 

Tree Taberaae. 1. A station on the Via 
Appia in Latium, between Aricia and Forum 
Appii (Cic. ad Att. ii. 12).— -2. (. Borghetto ), a 
station in Gallia Cisalpine, on the road from 
Placentia to Mediolanum. 

Tritnm (T prjr6v : C. Bugiaroni , or Has Seba 
Rout, i.e. Seven Capet), a great promontory on 
the coast of Numidia, forming the W. headland 
of the Sinus Olcachites (Bay of Storah). 

Trevlri or Treriri, a powerful people in 
Gallia Belgica, who were faithful allies of the 
Romans, and whose cavalry was the best in all 
Gaul (Caes. B.G. iii. 11, iv. 10, vi. 82; Tac. 
Germ. 28). The river Mosella flowed through 
their territory, which extended westward from 
the Rhine as far as the Remi. Their chief 
town was made a Roman colony by Augustus, 
and was called Augusta Trevirorum ( Trier or 
Tr&vet). It stood on the right bank of the 
Mosella, and became under the later empire 
one of the most flourishing Roman cities N. of 
the Alps. It was the capital of Belgica Prima ; 
and after the division of the Roman world by 
Diocletian (a.d. 292) into four districts, it be- 
came the residence of the Caesar who had the 

g overnment of Britain, Gaul, and Spain. Here 
welt Constantius Chlorus and his son Con- 
stantine the Great, as well as several of the 
subsequent emperors. The modem city atill 
contains many interesting Roman remains. 
The most important of these remains is the 
Porta Nigra or Black Gate , a large and 
massive building in an excellent state of pre- 
servation. {Diet, of Ant art. Portae .] In 
addition to this, tnere are extensive remains 
of the Roman baths, of the amphitheatre, and 
of the palaco of Constantine. The piers of the 
bridge over the Moselle are likewise Roman. 

Tn&rlus, Valerius. 1. L., quaestor urbanus 
b.c. 81 ; and propraetor in Sardinia 77, when he 
repulsed Lepidus, who had fled into that island 
after his unsuccessful attempt to repeal the 
laws of Sulla. Triarius served under Lucullus 
as one of his legates in the war against Mithri- 
dates, and at first gained considerable distinc- 
tion by his zeal and activity. In 68 Triarius 
was despatched to the assistance of Fabius, 
who had been intrusted with the defence of 
Pontus while Lucullus invaded Armenia, and 
who was now attacked by Mithridates with 
overwhelming numbers. Triarius compelled 
Mithridates to assume the defensive, and early 
in the following year he commenced active 
operations against the Pontic king. Anxious 
to gain the victory over Mithridates before the 
arnval of Lucullus, Triarius allowed himself 
to be attacked at a disadvantage, and was de- 
feated with great slaughter near Zela. (App. 
Mithr. 88, 112, 120 ; Pint Pomp. 85 ; Dio Cass, 
xxxv. 10-19.)— 8. son of the preceding, ac- 
cused M. Aemilius Scaurus, in 54, first of repe- 
tundae and next of ambiiut. Scaurus was 
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defended on both occasions by Cicero (Cic. pm 
Scour. 1, 2, ad Att iv. 16, 17).-^1 0., a friend 
of Cioero, who introduces him as one of the 
speakers in his dialogue JDe Finibut, andjpesisea 
lus oratory in his Brutut . He fought on 
Pompey's side at the battle of Pharsalia. Tri- 
arius perished in the civil wars, probably in 
Afrioa, for Cioero speaks in 45 of hit death, and 
adds that Triarius nad left him the guardian of 
his children (Caes. B.C. iii. 5, 92 ; Cic. ad Att 
xii. 28). 

Triballi, a powerful people in Thrace, 
a branch of the Getae dwelling along the 
Danube, who were defeated by Alexander the 
Great, b.o. 885, and obliged to sue for peace 
(Hdt. iv. 49; Thuc. iv. 101; Arr. An. 1, 2; 
Strab. p. 817). 

Tribooei, a German people, Mettled in Gallia 
Belgica, between M. Vogesus and the Rhine, in 
the neighbourhood of Stratburg (Caes. B. G. 
i. 61, iv. 10 ; Strab. p. 198 ; Pfcol. ii. 9, 17). 

Tnboniftims, a jurist, commissioned by 
Justinianus, with sixteen others, to compile the 
Digest or Pandect. For details see Justinianus. 

Trioila. [Tkiocala.] 

Trioar&non (T piKtipwov : TptKapavtvs), a for- 
tress in Phliasia, BE. of Plilius, on a mountain 
of the same name. 

Tricanei, Trioaiii, Trioasilni, a people in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, E. of the Benones, whose 
chief town was Augustobona, afterwards Tri- 
cassae (Tropes). (Plin. iv. 107 ; Ptol. ii. 8, 18.) 

Tricastl&i, a people in Gallia NarbonensiB, 
between the Cavares and Vooontii, inhabiting 
a narrow slip of country between the DrOme 
and the Isfere, on the banks of the Isfere. They 
were to the N. of the Vocontii, and Hannibal, 
in his march from the ‘ Island ' near Valence 
to the place where ho crossed the Alps (as was 
said above, either the Af. GenAvre or too Col 
d* Argentine : probably the former; see AlpeS, 
Hannibal), passed first through the country of 
the Tricastini, then through that of the 
Vocontii, then through that of the Trioorii 
(Liv. xxi. 84 ; Ptol. ii. 10, 18). Their chief town 
was Augusta Tricastinorum, or simply Augusta 
(. Aoutte ). 

Tricca, subsequently TrioUa (TphcKti, 
T pUa\a: Trikkala), an ancient town of 
Thessaly in the district Hestiaeotis, situated 
on the Lethaeus, N, of the Peneus. Homer 
represents it as governed by the sons of 
| Asclepius, and it contained in later times, a 
celebrated temple of this god. (II. ii. 729, iv. 
202; Strab. p. 487 ; Liv. xxxii. 18.) 

TnchSnis (T pixels : Vrakhori), a large lake 
in Aetolia, E. of Strata and N. of Mt. Ara- 
cynthua. 

TrichOnlum (T pixdvunr. Tpix«mur), a town 
in Aetolia, E. of lake Trichonis (Strab. p. 450; 
Pol. iv. 8 ; Paus. ii. 87, 8). 

Triciptlnus, LucriUuf. [Luchetia Gens.] 

Tricoldni (Tpitcdkeovoi : T pucokuvtts), a town 
of Arcadia, a little N. of Megalopolis, of which 
a temple of Poseidon alone remained in the 
time of Pausanias (Paus. viii. 8, 4, viii. 27, 8), 

Trioomia (T putugla : Kaimax), a town of the 
Trocnades (possibly a union of three villages) 
in Phrygia (but afterwards assigned to Galatia 
Salutaris), between Midaion and Petsinus 

Tricorli unpeople who dwelt on the .river 
Drac, and whose chief town was probably the 
modem St Bonnet, on the N. side of the Col 
Bayard , which leads to Gap (V apinoum). They 
dwelt 8. of the Vocontii [see Zhou ran], 

Tricorfthna (Xput6pv$os: T ptKopfotetb a 
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AwnoU in Ateo, belon gin g to the trib. Aiantu, 

between Marathon and Bfiaxnnua. 

Mcnai(Tp(Kpfl: TrikMri), an island off 
the ooest of Argolis, near Hermione (Pans, ii. 

M i§dent« (Trent, in Italian Trento), the 
oapital of the Tridentlni, and the chief town 
of Baetia, situated on the river Athesis (Adige), 
and on the pass of the Alps leading to Verona 
(Plin. iii. 180 ; Just. xz. 5). Its greatness dates 
from the middle ages, and it is chiefly cele- 
brated on account of the ecclesiastical council 
which assembled within its walls, a.d. 1645. 

Mires or Triiris (Tpi bpns : Enfeh), a small 
fortress on the coast of Phoenicia, betwe 
Tripolis and the Prom. Theuprosopon (Pol 
68; Strab. p. 754). 

Triftmum, a town in Latium, between Min 
turnae and Sinuessa (Liv. viii* 11). 

Trfnacria. [Sicilia.] 

Trinemeis or Trinemla (T/uve/wir, Tpiv*n*ia 
Tpivtfitif), a demus in Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Cecropis, on Mt. Pames. 

Trinobantes, one of the most powerful people 
of Britain, inhabiting the modem Essex. They 
are mentioned in Caesar’s invasion of Britain, 
and they offered a formidable resistance to the 
invading force sent into the island by the 
emperor Claudius. (Caes. B. G. v. 20 ; Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 81.) 

Trioc&la or Trio&la (TpufcaAo, TpUaka : T pi 
KeAtros, Trioallnus: nr. Calata Bellota ), a 
mountain fortress in the interior of Sicily, near 
the C-imissus, was in the Servile war the head- 
quarters of the slaves, and the residence of 
their leader Tryphon (Diod. xxxvi. 7 ; Cic. Verr . 
v. 4 ; Ptol. iii. 4, 14). 

Trldpas (Tpidwas or T 'piety), son of Poseidon 
and Canace, a daughter of Aeolus, or of Helios 
and BhodoB, and the father of Iphimedia and 
Erysichthon. Hence, his son Erysichthon is 
called Triopiiua , and hiB granddaughter Mestra 
or Metra, the daughter of Erysichthon, Trioptia. 
Triopas expelled the Pelasgians, or original in- 
habitants, from the district of Dotium (Dotius 
Campus), S. of Ossa in Thessaly, but was himself 
obliged to emigrate, and went to Caria, where 
he founded Cnidus on the Triopian promontory. 

S Ldt. i. 174 ; Diod. v. 56 ; Apollod. i. 7, 4 ; Ov. 

et. viii. 751.) His son Erysichthon was pun- 
ished by Demeter with insatiable hunger, 
because he had violated her sacred grove ; but 
the same story is also told of Triopas himself. 
[Ebvsichthon.1 

Tridpla or Tri5plon, an early name of 
Citrous. 

ZridpXum (Tpi6mov: C. Krio ), the promontory 
whioh terminates the peninsula of Cnidus, 
fonmng the SW. headland of Caria and of Asia 
Minor. Upon it was a temple of Apollo, sur- 
named Tnopius, whioh was the centre of 
union for the states of Dobib. Hence it was 
alfo called the Sacred Promontory. (Thuc. 
viii. 85, 00 ; Mel. i. 16 ; Steph. Byz. s.v.) 

Triphylia (T pupv\ia : Tpupvkios), the S. por- 
tion of Elis, lying between the Alpheus and 
the Neda, is said to have derived its name from 
the three different tribes by whioh it was 
peopled. [Elis.] Its chief town was Pylob. 

Tripodisous (fpivobloicos : TpiwobUnaos : nr. 
Derwent, Bu.), a town in the interior of Megaris, 
MW. of Megara, and at the foot of MAGeianeia 
(Thuo. iv. 70; Strab. pJ94 ; Pans. i. 48, 8). 

“isnu; 


Trlpdlis (Tphrokit : Tpirrokirns) is properly 
the name of a confederacy composed of 
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some such relation to others as to make the 
name appropriate. 1. In Arcadia, comprising 
the three cities of Callia, Dipoena, and Non- 
aoris : its name is preserved in the modem 
town of Tripolitea. [Abcadia.]— 8. T. Feia- 
gonia, in Thessaly, comprising the three 
towns of Asorus, Doliche, and Pythium (Liv. 
xlii. 58).— 3. In Bhodes, comprising the three 
Dorian cities, Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus. 
[Bhodus.] — 4. (Derebol), a city of Lydia, on 
the Maeander, twelve milec W. of Hierapolis, 
on the road from Sardis to Laodicea (Ptol. 
v. 2, 18; Hierod. p. 669). — 5. (Tireboli), a 
fortress on the coast of Pontus, on a river of the 
same name (Tireboli Su), ninety Btadia K of 


the Prom. Zephyrium (0. Zefreh ).—& . {Tri- 
poli, Tarabulua), on the ooast of Phoenicia, 
consisted of three distinct oities, one stadium 
(600 feet) apart, each having its own walls, but 
all united in a common constitution, having one 
place of assembly, and forming in reality one 
city. They were colonies of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Aradus respectively. Tripolis stood about 
thirty miles 8. of Aradus, and about the same 
distance N. of Byblus, on a bold headland 
formed by a spur of Mt. Lebanon. It had a 
fine harbour, and a flourishing oommeroe. 
(Ptol. v. 15, 4 ; Strab. p. 754 ; Diod. xvi 41.)— 
7. The district on the N. coast of Africa, 
between the two Syrtes, comprising the three 
oities of Sabrata (or Abrotonum), Oea, and 
Leptis Magna, and also called Tripolitana 
Begio. [Sybtica.] Its name is preserved in 
that of tne regency of Tripoli , the W. part of 
which answers to it, and in that of the city of 
Tripoli, probably the ancient Oea. 

Tripolit&na Begio. [Sybtica: Tbipolib, 
No. 7.J 

TriptdlSmufl (Tpnrr6k*puos), a local hero of 
Eleusis (in which character he appears in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter), and worshipped 
there as a deity connected with the sowing 
com. He is described in the Attic story 
as son of Geleus, king of EleusiB, and Metanira. 
Other legends describe him as son of king 
Eleusis by Cothonea, or of Ooeanus and Gaea, 
or of Trochilus by an Eleusinian woman; 
or his father is Bams (cf. the Barian plain) 
or Dysaules. (Paus. i. 14, 2 ; Hymn, in Cer . 
158; Apollod. i. 5, 2; Hyg. Fab. 147; Serv. 
ad Georg, i. 19.) By the Latin poets he is 
commonly regarded as the inventor of the 
plough (Verg. Georg, i. 19) ; but it is doubtful 
if this was the original conception of him. 
According to the most familiar Attic legend, 
Celeus, the father of Triptolemus, Eubulus, 
Diocles, and Demophon or Demophoon, hos- 
pitably received Demeter at Eleusis, when she 
was wandering in search of her daughter. The 
goddess, in return, wished to make his son 
Demophon immortal, and placed him in the 
fire in order to destroy his mortal parts ; but 
Metanira screamed out at the sight, and the 
child w as consumed by the flames. As a com- 
pensation for this bereavement, the goddess 
gave to Triptolemus a chariot with winged 
dragons and seeds of wheat In this chariot 
Triptolemus was borne over the earth, making 
man acquainted with the blessings of agricul- 
ture (Ov. Met v. 646 ; Pans. i. 8B 0. vii. 18, 2, 
viii. 4, 1), and hence of laws and civilisation. 
Diet, of Ant . art. Theamophoria.’] On his 
return to Attica, Celeus endeavoured to kill 
him, but by the command of Demeter he was 

m m obliged to give up his country to Triptolemus 

pities, or a district containing tiuee dries, but I who now established the wwhip of Demote?, 
it is also applied to single dries which had I and instituted the Thesmophoria (Apollod. ta). 
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This it not the version of the Homeric Symn to 
Dwnettr (188, 474), which, m wu Mid above, 
describes him as one of the heroic chiefs or 
princes of Elensis, instructed by Demeter in her 
sacred rites : the legend which makes him son 
of Elensis points to his local worship as hero 
or deity being ancient in that district. The 
period and reason of the introduction of Demo- 
phon and of the strengthening by fire are not 
very dear, nor why Tnptolemus entirely took 
the place of Demophon as son of Celeus and 
favourite of Demeter; but the most natural 
inference is that the belief in Triptolemus as 
god of corn-sowing was a very old one, and that 
his story was altered when the worship of 
Demote* became supreme and he was fitted 
into the myth. In the vases of the fifth and 
fourth centuries b.c. Triptolemus is constantly 
represented in his winged chariot, sometimes 
drawn by serpents (symbols of the powers of 
the earth) ; and there is little doubt that the 
myth of Triptolemus primarily signified the 
introduction of corn-growing and its communi- 
cation from one country to another. It has 
been suggested, with Borne probability, that the 
idea of Triptolemus as especially the god of 
ploughing arose from a confusion of him with 
Osins, the god of ploughing, and a vase now at 
Hi. Petersburg is noticed which represents 
Triptolemus in his serpent-chariot starting 
from Egypt. In this view he becomes the 
ploughing god in the Alexandrian period (of. 
Serv. ad Georg . i. 19). Whether his name 
Bhould be connected in derivation with triple 
ploughing (rpls, ro\etv) is doubtful : there were 
certainly three sacred ploughings recognised by 
the Athenians corresponding to the three actual 
ploughings for certain crops ; but, if the con- 
jecture is right that he was not primarily the 
god of the plough, the connexion of sound may 
be accidental. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that, though primarily the distributor 
of seed, he may in very early times have been 
the god of the culture which followed it, and 
have been named accordingly. He is repre- 
sented on earlier vases in his chariot aB a full- 
grown man with earo of corn in his hand, or 
like a king, with a sceptre ; but in later art he 
w often a youth or a boy (as in Latin poets), an 
idea which perhaps was borrowed from that of 
Iacchus in the mysteries. 

Tritaea (Tpiroua : T pirai(vs). 1. A town of 
Phocis, Nw. of Cleonae, on the left bank of the 
Cephissus and on the frontiers of LocriB (Thuc. 
iii. 101). — 8. ( Kaetritza ), one of the twelve 
cities of Aohaia, 120 stadia E. of Pharae and 
near the frontiers of Arcadia. Augustus made 
it dependent upon Patrae. (Hdt. i. 145 ; Pol. 
ii. 41 ; Strab. p. 886 ; Pans. vii. 226.) 

Tr!t6 or TrndgtnXa. [Athene.] 

Tritfa. (TdItwv), son of Poseidon and Amphi- 
trite (or Celaeno), who dwelt with his father 
and mother in a golden palaoe in the bottom of 
the sea, or, according to Homer, at Aegae 
fifes. Th. 980 ; Apollod. i. 4, 6). Later writers 
: describe him as riding over the sea on horses 
or other sea-monsters. Sometimes we find 
mention of Tritons in the plural Their appear- 
ance is differently described; though thev are 
always conceived as having the human figure 
in the upper part of their bodies, and that of a 
fish in the lower part The chief characteristic 
of Tritons in poetry as well as in works of art 
is a trumpet made out of a shell (concha), which 
the Tritons blow as they follow m the train of 
Poseidon (Ov. Met. I 888). It is probable 
that Triton was once an independent sea-deity 
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or impersonation of the sea, representsd libs 
the Phoenician fish-deities ; and became a son 
and attendant of Poseidon when the worship 
of that deity prevailed everywhere ae the 
supreme god of the sea. 

Triton PI., Tritdnis, or TritonXtis Pains (Tpf- 
row, Tptrwls, Tpirounns), a river and lake on 
the Mediterranean coast of Libya, which are 
mentioned in several old Greek legends, 
especially in the mythology of Athene, whom 
one account represented as born on the lake 
Tritonis, and as the daughter of the nymph of 
the same name and of Poseidon: hence her 
surname of Tptroyiyua [see p. 188, b]. When 
the Greeks first became acquainted geographi- 
cally with the N. coast of Africa, they identified 
the gulf afterwards called the Lesser Syrtib 
with the lake Tritonis. This seems to be the 
notion of Herodotus, in the Btory he relates of 
Jason (iv. 178, 179; Argonautae). Amors 
exact knowledge of the coast showed them a 
great lake beyond the inmost reoess of the 
Lesser Syrtis, Jto which the name Tritonis was 
then applied. This lake had an opening to the 
sea, as well as a river flowing into it, and ac- 
cordingly the geographers represented the 
river Triton as rising in a mountain, called 
Zuchabari, and forming the lake Tritonis on its 
| course to the Lesser Syrtis, into which it fell. 

I The lake is undoubtedly the great salt lake, in 
the S. of Tunis, now in great part dried up, 
called Sebkhat-Farun. Lucan (ix. 846) ap- 
pears to make Tritonis the lake or the estuary 
of the river Lathon or Lethon in Cyrenaioa. 
[Lathon.] 

* Trivlcum ( Trivico ), a small town in Samnium, 
situated among the mountains separating Sam- 
nium from Apulia, in the country of the Hir- 
pini (Hor. Sat. i. 5, 79). 

Tro&s {f} Tpwds, sc. the fem.of the adj. 
Tpcfa : TpwaXtvs : Chan), the territory of Ilium 
or Troy, formed the NW. part of Mysia. It 
was bounded on the W. by tlio Aegaean sea, 
from Pr. Lectum to Pr. Oigeum at the entrance 
of the Hellespont ; on the NW. by the Helles- 
pont, as far as the river Rhodius, below Abydus ; 
on the NE. and E. by the mountains which 
border the valley of the Rhodius, and extend 
from its sources southwards to the main ridge 
of M. Ida, and on the S. by the N. coast of the 
Gulf of Adramyttium along the S. foot of Ida; 
but on the NE. and E. the boundary is some- 
times extended so far as to include the whole 
coaBt of the Hellespont and part of the Pro- 
pontis, and the country as far as the river 
Granicus, thus embracing the district of Dar- 
dania, and somewhat more. Strabo extends 
the boundary still further E., to the river 
Aesepus, and also S. to the Caious ; bnt this 
clearly results from bis including in the terri- 
tory of Troy that of her neighbouring allies. 
(II. ix. 821, xxiv. 544; Hdt. vu.42; Strab. pp. 
581-616.) The Troad is for the most part 
mountainous, being intersected by M. Ida and 
its branches : the largest plain is that in which 
Troy stood. The chief rivers were the Satnoxs 
on the S., the Rhodius on the N., and the 
Scamander ( Mendere ) with its affluent the 
Simois ( Dombrek ) in the centre. The last two, 
whose connexion with scenes in the Iliad gives 
them an importance beyond their siae, are 
discussed more particularly under Tboja. 

Trocmi or -ii. [Galatia.] 

Trod*. [Tboas.J 

Troasfo (Tcoifty, more rarely Tpstffra; 
TpotfhviOM : bhamaia), the canttalof TvonMI 
(rpotfyria), a district in the SO®, cf Aigohs eat 
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the Saronio gulf, and opposite the island of 
Aegina. The town was situated at some little 
distance from the coast, on which it possessed 
a harbour called Ftefo (I lAymv), opposite the 
island of Calauria. Troezen was a very ancient 
city, and is said to have been originally called 
Poseidonia, on account of its worship of Posei- 
don. [Calaubia.] The legend of a contest 
between Poseidon and Athene for the protec- 
torship of Troezen, which ended in their agree- 
ing to share it (hence both appear on the coins) 
probably arose from the fact that the worship 
of Athene was accepted side by side with the 
older worship of Poseidon. (PauB. ii. 80, 5.) 
Traditionally it received the name of Troezen 
from Troezen, one of the sons of Pelops ; and it 
is celebrated in mythology as the place where 
Pittheus, the maternal grandfather of Theseus, 
lived, and where Theseus himself was born. 
In the Homeric age Troezen was for a long 
time dependent upon the kings of Argos (It. 
ii. 56), and this dependence seems to have 
continued after the Dorian conquest of both 
towns (Pans. ii. 80, 9), but in the historical 
period it appears as an independent state. It 
was a city of some importance, for we read that 
the Troezenians sent five ships of war to 
Salamis and 1000 heavy-armed men to Plataea. 
When the Persians entered Attica the Troeze- 
nians distinguished themselves by the kindness 
with which they received the Athenians, who 
were obliged to abandon their city (Hdt. viii. 
41 ; Plut. Them. 10.) The friendship continued 
till the Peloponnesian war, when the Troeze- 
nians allied themselves with Sparta (Thuc. 
ii. 56). « 

Troglll&e, three small islands, named Fsilon, 
Argennon, and Sandalion, lying off the promon- 
tory of Trogilium. [Mycale.] 

Trogltis Laous. [Pisldia.j 
Troglodytae (TporyKotivrat, i.c. dwellers in 
eaves), the name applied by the Greek geogra- 
phers to various uncivilised people, who had no 
abodes but caves, especially to the inhabitants 
of the W. coast of the Bed Sea, along the 
shores of Upper Egypt and Aethiopia (Hdt. 
iv. 188 ; Peripl . 9-7). The whole of this coast 
wsb called Troglodytlce (TpwyhoUvrticfi). (Agath- 
oroh. 61-68 ; Diod. iii. 82, 88.) There were 
also Troglodytae in Moesia, on the bankB of the 
Danube. The Troglodytes of the W. coast of 
the Bed Sea are described by Agatharohides as 
a barbarous people, who wore little clothing, 
had wives in common, and put to death the 
aged and infirm. They lived on the produce of 
their flocks and herds. In the Periplus the 
Ethiopian Troglodytes are described as of a 
wild appearance and swifter than horses. This 
swiftness of foot is noticed also by Herodotus 
as characterising the Ethiopian Troglodytes, 
and is said to be still a characteristic of the 
cave-dwellers in the same district. HerodotuB 
adds that their language was like the twittering 
of bats, and that their food consisted of lizards 
and other reptiles. 

Trogus, Pompeius. [Justxnus.] 

Troulum. [Tbosbulum.] 

Trtiltas (Tfmthos), son of Priam and Hecuba. 
He fell by the hand of Achilles. (II. xxiv. 
257 ; Verg. Am. i. 474 ; Hor. Od. ii. 9, 16.) 

Troj* or Ilium (T polo, *1 \tor : Troy, Burns at 
Hissarlik) ; also called Fergana (TUpyagos, 
n « pyafiov or n ipyaya : Tods, Tpw<fc, fern. T pads, 
inus; also Tros and Trolus), a name pro- 
f applied only to the fortress or citadel of the 
a the chief city of the Troad in the Homeric 
age, and the capital of the dominion ruled over 
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by Priam. The site of Troy has been disputed 
from the time of Demetrius of Soepsis, in the 
seoond century b.c., who denied that the then 
existing Ilium stood on the site of the Homeric 
city, chiefly on the ground that the plain near 
Ilium Novum, required as a battle-ground, was a 
recent alluvial deposit. Modem geologists have 
shown that it is an error to regard this forma- 
tion of land (to any important extent) as more 
recent than the Homeric age. Demetrius placed 
the site at *l\i4uv icdfiri (the village of the Ilians) 
three or four miles further up tne Soamandar. 
His views did not meet with general acceptance, 
and the Romans especially continued to look 
upon Ilium Novum as occupying the site of 
their supposed mother city. At the end of the 
last century, partly because Le Chevalier dis- 
covered a hot and cold spring near Bunarbashi 
which seemed to correspond to the springs 
mentioned in II. xxii. 147, the hill called BaU 
Dagh was fixed upon as the hill of Troy, and 
this view is still maintained by some scholars 
of great authority. Few disputed it at all till 
the excavations of Dr. Schliemann in 1871- 
1879 at Hissarlik, continued (latterly in con- 
junction with Dr. Dorpfeld) in 1882-1886, led 
him to revert to the oldest belief — that the 
Bite of Ilium Vetus, or the Homeric Troy, was 
the same as that of Ilium Novum. The ques- 
tion is not even now one upon which it is wise 
to pronounce dogmatically. The supporters of 
both views have in some cases pressed points 
of correspondence or divergence too far, but the 
objections to accepting the site at Bali Dagh, 
near Bunarbashi, are much more serious than 
those which have been alleged against Hissar- 
lik; and if it is admitted that the Homeric 
descriptions were written with considerable 
knowledge of the local features derived from 
tradition or from personal knowledge (and 
there is nothing to discuss if this is not 
admitted), but yet were written, not by a 
topographer, but by a poet with some poetical 
licence of exaggeration of scale, and of re- 
moving or creating some natural obstacles, the 
claim of Hissarlik to be regarded as the hill of 
Troy is fairly established. The map of the 
district given on p. 978 is taken from one con- 
structed by Sir C. Wilson. The main features 
of the Homeric Troy and its neighbourhood are 
that the town, or its Acropolis, was situated on 
a hill near the Hellespont and looking to the 
island of Tenedos (IL xiii. 88); the Greek 
camp was on the shores of the Hellespont, near 
the mouth of the Soamander or Xanthos (i.e. 
W. of Cape Rhoeteum), and with the river Soa- 
mander between it ana the city of Troy (xiv. 
81, xxiv. 850, 692); further, Troy was not a 
great distance from this shore, since the 
lighting goes on near the city and near the 
camp, backwards and forwards over the plain 
on tne same day; Idaeus goes early in the 
morning to the camp and gets back to the 
assembly at Troy just after sunrise (vii. 881, 
418), Priam drives in the night, eats and 
sleeps in Achilles’ tent, and gets back to Troy 
at sunrise (xxiv. 866-695) ; the Simois joins the 
Soamander, and apparently on the N. side of 
the dty (v. 774) : that this plain reaches up to 
the neighbourhood of the oitadel is clear from 
the description of the battle rolling up to the 
walls. There are other details of tonography 
which do not affect the narrative and may be 
imaginary, though they have an appearance of 
local colouring about them. Saw are the 
Season gates leading into the plain towards the 
Greek camp, and the two springs* one' hot and 
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til* other oold, which break oat near it (zzil date than oan belong to the Homeric poems. 
147), and a rifting ground or * swelling o! the The principal objections urged against Himar- 
pkin * (BpaHTftbt reSloto) between the city and lik were : (l) that it was not high enough to be 
the camp (x. 160, xi. 66). [It must be confessed the ‘ windy ’ Troy ; (9) the plain is cm the wrong 
that this last detail is more likely to be side of the Soamanaer. As regards (1), the hill 
imagined than to be carefully taken from of Hissarlik rises from the plain to a height of 
nature.] As regards the rites mentioned, the 50-66 feet : now it must be reoolleoted that the 
*I\i 4mu K&uai of Demetrius has nothing to plain about it is destitute of high ground, and 
recommend it. It is too distant from the sea, this isolated height might well be called ‘ lofty/ 
it stands near the swamps, and it has no ‘ windy,’ &c. ; and it is just the sort of place 
ruins. It seems to have been chosen because which in those days was chosen for a oitadel— 



the false theory of the ooast liaving 
advanced seemed to necessitate a site further 
inland, and the name was seised upon as 
evidence. Bali Dagh, no doubt, is a command- 
ing height, and well suited for a fortress, but it 
stands on hilly ground with no plain comingup 
to it : moreover it is about twelve miles jffpm 
the Greek camp, which alone is a ^?JJg°bjec* 

only here and at Eski Hissarlik dose 

by are walls which are of a much more recent 


near the sea and yet safe from pirate* [of* 
Tjbynb]. As regards ( 2 ), it has been discovered 
that the old bed of the Mendere (Bcanaanto) 
ran further to the E. and through the E. ride 
of the plain, instead of, as now, to the W. His* 
sarlik is 8* miles from the Aegaeaa and M 
miles from the Hellespont— a distance which 
agrees with the Homeric narrative. TheHom* 
brek-Su, which joins the Scamander N. of 
Hissarlik, will answer to the ancient Simda. 
Dr. Schliemann claims to have fogad 4w* 
springs and washing-troughs 4 in an — 
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rook channaT at Oe loot of Hissarlik. Thia 
may be sot but it ia unwise to press it ao an 
essential twin! As far as the springs are con- 
cerned, Bunarbashi has the better evidenoe ; 
but it is by no means unlikely that if the 
natural phenomenon of hot ana cold springs 
was well known further up the Scamander it 
may hare been transferred in the poem to the 
neighbourhood of the city; nor again is it 
much worth considering whether the swelling 
of the ground which Dr. Schliemann fixed upon 
will answer to the dpwrf&s irtBloio. In the 
arguments for or against it is well to remember 
the remark of Grote, that it is a mistake ‘ to 
apply to Homer and to the Homeric siege of 
Troy criticisms which would be perfectly just 
if brought to bear on the Athenian siege of 
Syracuse as described by Thucydides/ The 
excavations on Hissarlik have revealed a suc- 
cession of cities with strata, sometimes includ- 
ing burnt ddbris between them. The uppermost 
is the Ilium Novum, the Greek city of historical 
times : the lowest, upon the actual rock, is small 
and of very rude ana primitive character in its 
building, its pottery, in the great rarity of metal, 
and in the use of stone hatchets. Above the 
ruins of this was built on a larger scale what 
Schliemann calls the Homeric Troy. Here were 
found walls partly of stone, partly of brick, 
with three gates inclosing (among other build- 
ings somewhat of the Homeric type with a 
courtyard) megwra and women’s apartments; 
further, a quantity of pottery and a considerable 
find of golden vessels and ornaments. The 
citadel and palace are Bmall, the space occupied 
by the walls being only 880 feet in diameter, 
and it is necessary to admit the glorification of 
the pdaoe and its surroundings by poetry. 
There is, however, no objection to the theory 
that there was a lower city below the AcropoliB 
and enclosed by a wall, just as was the case at 
Thryns. The objects found belong to a stage of 
art distinctly inferior to the Mycenaean art, 
and archaeologists of authority axe disposed to 
say that this city appears to belong to a date 
anterior to either Tiryns or Mycenae. It is, 
however, possible either that the Trojans were 
less advanced in civilisation than the Greeks 
who besieged them, or that there was an interval 
after the fall of Troy and before the Dorian 
invasion during which the art of Mycenae 
advanced to the stage which is evidenced by the 
Mycenaean discoveries. On the other hand, 
the more xeoent explorations of Dr. Dorpfeld in 
1898 seem likely, when they are completed and 
fully described, to give a dearer insight into 
the matter. Dr. Dorpfeld has now distinguished 
five * pre-Mycenaean ’ or pre-Homeric strata of 
remains on the mound of Hissarlik, and that 
which he reckons as the second of these he 
dates earlier than 2000 b.o. In the sixth stra- 
tum (&e. separated by three unimportant settle- 
ments from the above) he recognises die 
Homeric citadel, about as large as that of Tiryns, 
and containing pottery of what is called the 
Myoenaean period. It has remains of seven 
large buildings like the fi4yapa of Homer, walls 
of the Myoenaean type, and a tower at the NE. 
angle. If the matured report should eventually 
result in ascribing to the Homeric Troy a 
different stratum of remains from that upon 
which Schliemann fixed, it will in any case 
tend to confirm his opinion that the Homeric 
city really stood on Hissarlik, and will throw 
much more light on its date. For the nationality 
of the Trojans, see Phrygia.— Tha mythioal ac- 
fioimt <a the kingdom of Troy is briefly as 


follows. Teuoer, the first king, had a daughter 
who married Dardanns, the c hief tai n of the 
country NE. of the Troad. f Dabdamu.] Dar- 
danus had two sons, Hus ana Ericthonius, end 
the latter was die father of Tros, from whom 
the country and people derived the names of 
Troas and Troes. Tros was the father of Hus, 
who founded the city, which was called after 
him Ilium, and also, after his father, Trfija. 
The next king was Labmedon, and after him 
Priam. [Priamus.] In his reign the city web 
taken and destroyed by the confederated 
Greeks, after a ten years’ siege. [For details 
see Helena, Paris, Agamemnon, Achilles, 
Hector, Ajax, Odysseus, Neoptolemub, 
Aeneas.] As to the historical facts which may 
be regarded as established, there is evidence of 
a considerable city having been sacked and 
burnt at a period which archaeologists put not 
later than die twelfth century b.c. That this 
invasion may have been an enterprise of the 
Achaeans at that time is neither impossible nor 
unlikely. If the interpretation of recent Egyp- 
tian discoveries is right which makes Achaeans 
appear as assailants of Egypt in the reign of 
Ramses HI., it would follow that the Achaeans 
of the twelfth or thirteenth centuries had power 
and spirit enough for such an enterprise (see p. 
424] : but in any case the history of Tirynb and 
Mycenae, as attested by their ruins, is evidence 



to the existence of their power at that time. 
There is therefore no reason why the traditions 
upon which the Hiad is based should not be regar- 
ded as true in their main outlines. It is probable 
enough that to avenge an act of piracy (which 
is a common and simple explanation of the rape 
of Helen) the Greeks of the ‘ Achaean * period 
besieged and sacked Troy and thence returned 
to hold their own possessions undisturbed until 
the Dorian invasion. That there was no Greek 
settlement upon the site of Troy until a much 
later period is deduoed from the remains of towns 
of a low state of civilisation and of small im- 
portance which have been discovered above the 
ruins of the second city (assumed to be Priam's). 
The later towns (if Dr. Schliemann is right in 
distinguishing three or four) between the Home- 
ric oity and the Greek ‘ New Hium ’ were poor 
settlements with no history and no importance. 
The last, an Aetolian foundation which lasted 
on through the Hellenistic and Roman periods, 
was visited by Xerxes and by Alexander the 
Great ; and has yielded some fine pieces of 
sculpture from a Greek temple of Athene, and 
inscriptions from the fourth century b.c. to late 
Roman times. (Of. Hdt. viL 42; Steal), pp. 
598, 601 ; Arr. An* i. 11, 7.) It was established 
by Alexander, Lysimaohus, and Julius Caesar, 
who, as well aa Sulla, enabled the town to 
recover the damage inflicted in the Mithridatto 
war by Fimbria (Strab. p. 594 } App. Mithr* 68), 
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•ad it «h made a free dtv, exempt from taxee. 
(Strmb. p. 585$ Suet Cfoud. 85; Tm. An*, 
lit 58.) Commercially its importance was 
eoHpaed by that of Alexandria Tboas. 

TrophGnlua (Tpo&bviot), son of Erginus, 
king of Orchomenus, and brother of Agamedes. 
He and his brother built the temple at Delphi 
and the treasury of king Hyrieus in Boeotia. 
For details see Agamedes. Trophonius after 
his death was worshipped as a hero, and had a 
celebrated oracle in a cave in Boeotia. (See 
Diet, of Antiq. art. Oraculum.) 

Trdf (T p&s), son of Erichthonius and Astyo- 
che, and grandson of Dardanus. He was mar- 
ried to Callirrhoe, by whom he became the 
father otllus. Assaracus, and Ganymedes, and 
was king of Phrygia. {II. xx. 280.) The country 
and people of Troy were supposed to have 
derived tneir name from him. He gave up his 
son Ganymedes to Zeus for a present of horses. 
[Ganymedes.] 

Trossftlum (Trossulanus : Trosso ), a town in 
Etruria, nine miles from Volsinii, which is said 
to have been taken by some Roman equites 
without the aid of foot-soldiers; whence (ac- 
cording to Boman etymologists) the equites 
obtained the name of Trossuli (Plin. xxxiii. 9 ; 
Fest. s.v. Trossuli). 

Truentum, a town of Picenum, on the river 
TruentuB or Truentinus {Tronto). (Strab. p. 
241 ; Mel. ii. 4, 6.) 

Trutulensis Portus, a harbour on the NE. 
coast of Britain, perhaps near the estuary Taus 
(Tay). The exact site is unknown. (Tac. Agr. 88.) 

lTyphi5d5rus (Tpv<pi6$wpos), a Greek gram- 
marian and poet, was a native of Egypt ; but 
nothing is known of his personal history. He 
lived probably early in the sixth century of 
the Christian era. Of his grammatical labours 
we have no record; but one of his poems has 
come down to us, entitled ’IAfou ftAouns, the 
Capture of Ilium , consisting of 691 lines, of 
small merit. It contains a description of the 
warriors in the wooden horse (whom Helen is 
about to betray, but Bhe is prevented by Athene), 
and of the scenes of the sock of the city. 
Editions are by Northmore, London, 1804, and 
by Kochly, Zurich, 1850. 

Tryphon {Tpwpwv). 1. Diodfitus, a usurper 
of the throne of Syria during the reign of De- 
metrius II. Nioator. After the death of Alex- 
ander Balas in b.c. 146, Tryphon first set up 
Antiochus, the infant son of Balas, as a pre- 
tender against Demetrius, but in 142 he 
murdered Antiochus and reigned as king him- 
self. Tryphon was defeated and put to death 
by Antiochus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, 
in 189, after a reign of three years. [See De- 
metrius IL] — 8. SalvXns, one of the leaders of 
the revolted slaves in Sicily, was supposed to 
have a knowledge o! divination, for which reason 
he was elected king by the slaves in 108. He 
displayed considerable abilities, and in a short 
time collected an army of 20,000 foot and 2000 
borne! with which he defeated the propraetor P. 
Iiieinius Nerva. After this victory Salvias 
assumed all the pomp of royalty, and took the 
surname of Tryphon, probably because it had 
been borne by Diodotus, the usurper of the 
Syrian throne. He chose the strong fortress 
o I Triocala as the seat of his new Kingdom. 
Tryphon was defeated by L. Luoullus in 102, 
and was obliged to take refuge in Triocala. 
But Luoullus failed to take the place, and 
returned to Home without effecting anything 
more. Lucullus was succeeded by C. Servilius ; 
and on the death of Tryphon, about the same 
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time, the kingdom devolved upon 
who was not subdued till 101. (Diod. xxrri 
Fragm.\ Flo?, iu. 19.) 

Tryphonlnui, Claudius, a Boman jurist* 
wrote under the reigns of Septimius Severn* 
and Caracalla. 

Tubantes, a people of Germany, allies of the 
Cherusci, originally dwelt between the 
andthe Yssel; in the time of Germanicus on 
the S. bank of the Lippe, between Paderbom, 
Hamm, and the Amsfaierger Wald; and at a 
still later time in the neighbourhood of the 
Thiiringer Wald between the Fulda and the 
Werra. (Tac. Ann. i. 61, xiii. 55, Oertn. 86 ; Ptol. 
ii. 11, 28.) Subsequently they are mentioned as 
a part of the great league of the Franoi. 

Tubdro, AelXus. 1. Q. t son-in-law of L. Ae- 
milius Paulus, served under the latter in his 
war against Perseus, king of Macedonia. This 
Tubero, like the rest of his family, was so poor 
that he had not an ounce of silver plate, till 
his father-in-law gave him five pounds of {date 
from the spoils of the Macedonian monarch. 
(Liv. xlv. 7, 8 ; Val. Max. iv. 4, 9 ; Plut. Aem. 
Paul. 28.)— -8. Q a| son of the preceding, was a 
pupil of Panaetius, and is called the Stoic. He 
had a reputation for talent and legal know- 
ledge. He was praetor in 188, and consul 
suffectus in 118. He was an opponent of Tib. 
Gracchus, as well &b of C. Gracchus, and 
delivered some speeches against the latter, 188. 
(Cic. Off. iii. 15 ; Tac. Ann. xvi. 22; Gell. i. 22.) 
Tubero is one of the speakers in Cicero’s dia- 
logue de Republic a. — 8. L., an intimate friend 
of Cicero. He was a relation and a school- 
fellow of the orator, had served with him in the 
Marsic war, and had afterwards served under 
his brother Quintus as legate in Asia. On the 
breaking out of the Civil war, Tubero, who had 
espoused the Pompeian party, received from 
the senate the province of Africa ; but as Atius 
Varus and Q. Ligarius, who likewise belonged 
to the aristocratical party, would not surrender 
it to him, he passed over to Pompey in Greece. 

I He was afterwards pardoned by Caesar, and 
1 returned with his son Quintus to Rome. (Cic. 
pro Lig. 4, 7, 8, ad Q. Fr. i. 1.) .Tubero culti- 
vated literature and philosophy. He wrote a 
History, and the philosopher Aenesidemus dedi- 
cated to him his work on the sceptical 
philosophy of Pyrrhon.— 4. Q., son of the pre- 
ceding. In 46 he made a speech before C. 
Julius Caesar against Q. Ligarius, who was 
defended by Cicero in a speech which is extant 
( pro Q. Ligario). Tubero obtained consider- 
able reputation as a jurist. He had a great 
knowledge both of Jus Publicum and of Jus 
Privatum, and he wrote several works on both 
these divisions of law. He married a daughter 
of Servius Sulpioius, and the daughter of Tubero 
was the mother of the jurist C. Cassius Lon- 
ginus. (Quint, x. 1, 28; Gell. vii. 19, xlv. 2.) 
Like his father, Q. Tubero wrote a History. 
(Liv. iv. 28 ; Suet. Jul. 88.) Tubero the jurist 
who is often cited in the Digest is this Tubero; 
but there is no excerpt from his writings. 

Tuoea, Plotlus, a friend of Horace and 
Virgil. The latter poet made Tuoea one of 
his heirs, and bequeathed his unfinishe d writ- 
ings to him and Varius, who afterwards pub- 
lished the Aeneid by order of Augustus (Hor. 
Sat. i. 6, 40, i. 10, 81). 

T&der (Tuders,-tis: Todi). an ancient town 
of Umbria, situated on a hill near the Tiber, 
and on the road from Mevania to Rome, (Phil 
Mar. 17, Crate. 6 ; Sfrab. p. 287; Plin. fiUUfi.) 
It was subsequently made a Rom a n colony. 
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Than at# still remains of the polygonal walls 
of the ancient town. 

Tftdltimis, Semprdnlui. I. X., consul b.o. 
840) and censor 280 (Gell. xvii. 21). — 8. ?., tri- 
bune of the soldiers at the battle of Cannae in 
216) and one of the few Roman officers who 
survived that fatal day. In 214 he was curule 
aedile; in 218 praetor, with Ariminum as his 
province, and was continued in the command 
for the two following yearn (212, 211). He was 
censor in 209 with M. Cornelius Cethegus, 
although neither he nor his colleague had yet 
held this consulship. In 205 he was sent into 
Ctaeeoe with the title of proconsul, for the pur- 
pose of opposing Philip, with whom, however, 
ne concluded a treaty, which was ratified by the 
Romans. Tuditanus was consul in 204, and 
received Bruttii as his province. He was at 
first defeated by Hannibal, but shortly after- 
wards he gained a decisive victory over the 
Carthaginian general. (Liv. xxii. 50, 60, xxiv. 
48-47, xxvii. 11, xxix. 11-18, xxxi. 2; App. 
Annib. 26.)— 8. C. t plebeian aedile 198, and 
praetor 197, when he obtained Nearer Spain as 
his province. He was defeated by the Spaniards 
with great loss, and died shortly afterwards of 
a wound which he had received in the battle. 
(Liv. xxxii. 27, xxxiii. 42; App. Hiap. 89.) — 
1. X., tribune of the plebs 198; praetor 189, 
_ when he obtained Sioily as his province ; and 
'“consul 185. In his consulship he carried on 
war in Liguria, and defeated the Apuani, while 
his colleague was equally successful against the 
Ingauni. He was carried off by the great 
pestilence which devastated Rome in 174. (Liv. 
xxxix. 40, 46, xli. 21.) — 5. C. t praetor 182, and 
consul 199. In his consulship he carried on 1 
war against the Iapydes in Illyricum, over j 
whom he gained a victory chiefly through the , 
military skill of his legate, D. Junius Brutus. 
Tuditanus was an orator and a historian, and j 
in both obtained considerable distinction. 

8 Tell. Pat. ii. 4 ; App. B. O. i. 19, Ittyr, 10 ; I 
ic. Brut. 25 ; Dionys. i. 11.) 

Tulcis, a river on the E. coast of Spain, near 
Tarraco (Mel. ii. 6). 

Tulingi, a people of Gaul of no great import- 
ance, who dwelt on the Rhine between the Rau- 
raoi and the Helvetii. 

Tullia, the name of the two daughters of 
Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome. 
[Tullius.] 

Tullla, frequently called by the diminutive 
Tullldla, was the daughter of M. Cicero and 
Terentia, and was probably bora b.c. 79 or 78. 
She was betrothed in 67 to C. Calpurnius Piso 
Frugi, whom she married in 68 during the 
consulship of her father. During Cicero's 
banishment Tullia lost her first husband. She 
waB married again in 56 to Furius Crassipes, a 
young man of rank and large property; but 
she did not live with him long, though the time 
and the reason of her divorce are alike unkown. 
In 50 she was married to her third husband, P. 
Cornelius Dolabella, who was a thorough pro- 
fligate. The marriage took place during 
Cicero’s absence in Cilicia, and, as might have 
been anticipated, was not a happy one. On the 
breaking out of the Civil war in 49, the husband 
and the father of Tullia espoused opposite 
sides. While Dolabella fought for Caesar, and 
Cicero took refuge in the camp of Pompey, 
Tullia remained in Italy. On the 19th of May, 
49, she was delivered of a seven months' child, 
which died soon afterwards. After the battle 
of Pharsalia, Dolabella returned to Rome ; but 
he continued to lead’ a dissolute and profligate 1 
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Hie, aad at length (46} a divorce took place by 
mutual consent. At the beginning of 45 Tullia 
was delivered of a son. As soon as she was 
sufficiently recovered to bear the fatigues of a 
journey, she accompanied her father to Tusou- 
lum, but she died there in February. Her loss 
was a severe blow to Cicero. (See Index to 
Cioero.) Among the many consolatory letters 
which he received on the occasion is the well- 
known one from the celebrated jurist Serv. 

S iciuB (ad Fam. iv. 5). To dissipate his 
, Cicero drew up a treatise on Consolation. 
Tullia Gens, patrician and plebeian. The 
patrician Tullii were one of the Alban houses 
which were transplanted to Rome in the reign 
of Tullus Hostilius. The patrician branch of 
the gens appears to have become extinct at an 
early period, for after the early times of the 
republic no one of the name ocours for some 
centuries, and the Tullii of a later age are not 
only plebeians, but, with the exception of their 
bearing the same name, cannot be regarded as 
having any connexion with the ancient gens. 
The first plebeian TulHus who rose to the 
honours of the Btate was M. Tullius Decula, 
consul b.o. 81, and the next was the oelebrated 
orator M. Tullius Cicero. [Cicebo.] 
Tulli&num. [Roma, p. 814.] 

Tullius Servius, according to the legends, 
the sixth king of Rome. The stories about his 
reign merely express the popular idea of the 
original growth of the constitution, and as he 
embodies a great part of this growth, the 
history of which was lost, he is represented as a 
king with a peaceful reign, devoted to legisla- 
tion and to public works m the city, but oIbo to 
military organisation. The legendary account 
states that his mother, Ocrisia, was one of 
the captives taken at Comioulum, and became 
a slave of Tanaquil, the wife of Tarquinius 
Prisons (Dionys. iv. 2; Ov. Fast vi. 625). He 
was bora in the king’s palace, and notwith- 
standing his servile origin was brought up as 
the king’s son, since Tanaquil by her powers of 
divination had foreseen the greatness of the 
child; and Tarquinius gave him his daughter 
in marriage, and entrusted him with the govern- 
ment. His rule was mild and beneficent, and 
so popular did he become that the sons of 
Ancus Marcius, fearing lest they should be 
deprived of their inheritance, procured the 
assassination of Tarquinius. [Tabquinius.] 
They did not, however, reap the fruit of their 
crime, for Tanaquil, pretending that the king’s 
wound waR not mortal, told the people that Tar- 
quinius had commanded Servius meantime to 
discharge the duties of the kingly office. Servius 
began to act as king ; and when the death of 
Tarquinius could no longer be concealed, he 
was already in firm possession of the royal 
power. The great deeds of Servius were deeds 
of peace, and he was regarded by posterity as 
the author of all their civil rightB and institu- 
tions, just as Numa was of their religious rites 
and ordinances. Three important events are as- 
signed to Servius by tradition. First, he gave 
a new constitution to the Roman state. The 
two main objects of this constitution were to 
give the plebs political indejftndence, and to 
assign to property that influence in the state 
which had previously belonged to birth exclu- 
sively. In order to carry his purpose into 
effect, Servius made a twofold division of the 
Roman people, one territorial, and the other 
according to property. For details, see Diet, of 
Antiq. art. Comttia. Secondly, he was credited 
with the extension of the pomerium, ov boun- 
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dairy of Rome, and with the completion of the 
• Servian * city by incorporating with it the 
Qairinal, Vimmal, and Esquiline hills and its 
fortification. [Roma, p. 798.J Thirdly, he estab- 
lished an important alliance with the Latins, 
by which Rome and the cities of Latium 
became the members of one great league. 
By his new constitution Servius incurred the 
hostility of the patricians, who conspired against 
him with L. Tarquinius. Servius, soon after 
his succession, had given his two daughters 
in ' marriage to the two sons of Tarquinius 
Prisons. L. Tarquinius the elder was mar- 
ried to flf gentle wife ; Aruns, the younger, 
to an aspiring and ambitious woman. On 
the othewhand, Lucius was proud and haughty, 
but Aruns unambitious and quiet. The wife 
of Aruns, fearing that her husband would 
tamely resign the sovereignty to his elder 
brother, resolved to destroy both her father 
and her husband. She persuaded Lucius to 
murder his wife, and she murdered her own 
husband ; and the survivors straightway married. 
Tullia now urged her husband to murder her 
father. A conspiracy was formed with the discon- 
tented patricians, and Tarquinius having entered 
the senate-house arrayed in the kingly robeB, 
ordered the senators to be summoned to liim as 
their king. At the first news of the commo- 
tion, Servius hastened to the senate-house, and, 
standing at the doorway, ordered! Tarquinius to 
come down from the throne. Tarquinius 
sprang forward, seized the old man, ana flung 
him down the steps. The king sought refuge 
in his house, but before he reached it, he was 
overtaken by the servants of Tarquinius, and 
murdered. Tullia drove to the senate-house, 
and greeted her husband as king ; and as she 
waB returning, her charioteer pulled up, and 
showed her the corpse of her father lying across 
the road. She commanded him to drive on : 
the blood of her father spirted over the 
carriage and on her dress; and from that day 
forward the street bore the name of the Vicua 
Sceleratm , or Wicked Street. Servius had 
reigned forty-four yeorB. (Liv. i. 42-40; 
Dionys. iv. 2-12 Cic. do Rep, ii. 21 ; Ov. Fast. 
vi. £81.) 

Tullius Tiro. [Tiao.] 

Tullum (Tout), the capital of the Leuci, a 
people in the SE. of Gallia Belgica, between 
the Matrona and Mosella (Ptol. ii. 9, 18). 

Tullui Hostillus, third king of Rome, is said 
to have been the grandson of Hostus Hostilius, 
who fell in battle against the Sabines in the 
reign of Romulus (Liv. i. 12, 22; Plin. xvi.ll). 
His legend ran as follows. Tullus Hostilius 
departed from the peaceful wayB of Numa, 
and aspired to the martial renown of Romulus. 
He made Alba acknowledge Rome’s supremacy 
in the war wherein the three Roman brothers, 
the Horatii, fought with the three Alban 
brothers, the Curiatii, at the Fossa Cluilia. 
[Hobatia Gens.] Next he warred with Fidenae 
and with Veii, and being straitly pressed by 
their joint hosts, he vowed temples to Pallor 
and Pavor — Paleness and Panic. After the 

S jht was won, he tore asunder with chariots 
ettius Fufetius, the king or dictator of Alba, 
because he had desired to betray Rome; and 
he utterly destroyed Alba, sparing only the 
temples of the gods, and bringing the Alban 
people to Rome, where he gave them the 
Gaehan hill to dwell on. Then he turned 
himemU to war with the Sabines; and being 
again straitened in fight in a wood called 
the Wicked Wood, he vowed a yearly festival 
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to Saturn and Ops, and to double the number 
of the Salii, or priests of Mamers. And when, 
by their help, he had vanquished the Sabines, 
he performed his vow, and its records were the 
feaits Saturnalia and Opalia. In his old age, 
Tullus grew weary of warring; and when a 
pestilence struck him and his people, and a 
shower of burning stones foil from heaven on 
Mt. Alba, and a voice as of the Alban godB come 
forth from the solitary temple of Jupiter on its 
summit, he remembered the peaceful and happy 
days of Numa, and sought to win the favour of 
the godB, as Numa had done, by prayer and divi- 
nation. But the gods heeded neither his prayers 
nor his charms, and when he would inquire of 
Jupiter Elicius, Jupiter was wroth, ana smote 
Tullus and his whole house with fire. — It has 
been remarked that Tullus Hostilius is in the 
legends a sort of double of RomuluB. Each adds 
auotlier people to Rome, one the Sabines, the 
other the Albans ; each haB a war with a Mettius. 
His story seems to have grown out of a double 
set of legends, explaining the origin of certain 
names, and the growth of the city. But 
another reign was imagined to fill up a gap 
in the chronology and Hostus Hostilius, the 
general of the Romulus legend, reappears aB the 
king Tullus Hostilius, who is represented as his 
grandson. 

Tunes, or Tunis (Tivijs, Turn : Tvrrjffaios : 
Tunis), a strongly fortified city of N. Africa, 
stood at the bottom of the Carthaginian gulf, 
ten miles SW. of Carthage, at the mouth of the 
little river Catada. At the time of Augustus it 
had greatly declined. (Strab. p. 884 ; Pol. xiv. 
10 ; Liv. xxx. 9.) 

Tungri, a German people who crossed the 
Rhine, and settled in Gaul in the country 
formerly occupied by the Aduatici and the 
Eburones. Their chief town was called AdUA- 
taca or Atuataoa Tungronun ( Tongem ), on 
the road from Castellum Morinorum to Colonia 
Agrippina. (Toe. Germ. 2, Hist. iv. £5, 79.) 

Turoa. [Bigebbioneb.] 

Turdet&ni, the most numerous people in His- 
pania Baetica, dwelt in the S. of the province 
on both banks of the Baetis as far os Lusitania. 
They were regarded as the most civilised people 
in all Spain, having a written code of laws. 
Their country was called Turdetft&lA, (Strab. 
pp. 186, 189, 151 ; Pol. xxxiv. 9 ; Diod. v. 88.) 

Turduli, a people in Hisponia Baetica, situ- 
ated to the E. and S. of the Tnrdetani (Strab. 
p. 189; Pol. xxxiv. 9). 

Tnrla or Turlum ( Guadalaviar ), a river on 
the E. coast of Spain, flowing into the sea at 
Valentia, memorable for the battle fought on 
its banks between Pompev and Sertoriu* 
(Pint. Pomp. 18, Sert. 19 ; Plin. iii. 20). 

TuriaifO (Tnriassonensis : . Tarrazona ), a 
town of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensjs, 
on the road from Coesaraugusta to Numantia. 
It possessed a fountain the water of which was 
said to be very excellent for hardening iron. 
(Plin. iii. 24, xxxiv. 144.) 

Tumui (T6ppos). 1. Son of Daunus and 
Venilio, and king of the Rutuli at the time of 
the arrival of Aeneas in Italy. He was a 
brother of Juturaa, and related to Amata, the 
wife of king Latinus; and he fought against 
Aeneas, because Latinus had given to the 
Trojan hero his daughter Lavinia, who had 
been previously promised to Tumus. He ap- 
pears m the Aeneid as a brave warrior} but m 
the end he fell by the hand of Aeneas* (Verg. 
Am. vii. 408, x. 76, xii. 408, 926 ; liv. i. S.) Tbg 
name of Turnns is not improbably connected 

fill ’ ' 
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with Tyrrhenes, and in the legends lie is allied 
with the Etruscan Mezentius. It is likely that 
tiie story of his battles represents the struggle 
of the Latin Confederation against an Etruscan 
power which was at that period settled at 
Ardea and Terracina.— 2. A Roman satiric 
poet, was a native of Aurunca, and lived under 
Vespasian and Domitian. (Mart. vii. 97, zi. 
10; Sidon. iz. 216; SchoL ad Juv. i. 20.) The 
thirty hexameters about Nero’s reign which 
have been ascribed to Turaus are a forgery of 
the seventeenth century. 

Tnxnxu Herdonlus. [Herdoniub.] 

Tilrdnes, Tfirdni or Turdnli, a people in the 
interior of Gallia Lugdunensis, between the 
Auleroi, Andes and Pictones. Their chief town 
was Gaesarodfinum, subsequently Turdni 
l Touts ) on the Liger (Loire). (Caes. B. G. ii. 
85, vii. 4, 75, via. 40; Tac. Ann. iii. 41; Ptol. 
ii. 8, U.\ 

Turpilianus, P. Petronins, triumvir of the 
mint under Augustus. His name occurs on 
several coins. 

TnrpIUos, Sextus, a Roman dramatist, who 
rendered Greek plays of the New Comedy in 
Latin. The titles of thirteen or fourteen of his 
plays have been preserved, together with a few 
fragments (ed. Ribbeok, Com. Lat.). He died, 
when very old, at Sinuessa in b.c. 101 (Hieron. 
ad Euaeb, Ohron. 1914). 

Turpio, L. Ambivlus, a celebrated actor in 
the time of Terence, in most of whose plays he 
acted (Cic. de Sen . 14 ; Tac. Dial. 14). 

Turns Hannib&lis (Bourj Salektah , Ru.), a 
castle on the coast of Byzacena, between Tliap- 
sus and Acholla, belonging to Hannibal, who 
embarked here when he fled to Antiochus the 
Great (Liv. xxxiii. 48 ; Just. xxxi. 2). 

Tunis StratSnis. [Caesarea, No. 3.] 

TuscanXa (Tuscaniensis : Toscanella), a -town 
of Etruria, on the river Marta, rarely mentioned 
by ancient writers (Plin. iii. 52), but celebrated 
in modern times on account of the great number 
of Etruscan antiquities which have been dis- 
covered in its tombs. Among these are the in- 
scribed dice upon which some of the arguments 
about the origin of the Etruscan language have 
been based. 

Tusoi. Tusola. [Etruria.] 

Tuseulum (Tusoulanus: nr. Frascati, Ru.), 
an ancient town of Latium, situated about ten 
miles SE. of Rome, on a lofty summit of the 
mountains, which are called after the town 
Tusoul&ni Montes, and which are a continu- 
ation of Mons Albanus. Tuseulum was one of 
the most strongly fortified places in all Italy, 
both by nature and by art. It is said to have 
been founded by Telegonus, the son of Odysseus 
(DionyB. iv. 45 ; Ov. Fast. iii. 91, iv. 71 ; Pro- 
pert. iii. 80, 4 ; Hor. Od. iii. 29, 8, Epod. i. 80) ; 
and it was always one of the most important of 
the Latin towns. Tts importance in the time 
of the Roman kings is shown in the legends by 
Tarquinius Superbus giving his daughter in 
marriage to Octavius Mamilius, the chief of 
Tuseulum (Liv. i. 49), and it was his place of 
refuge after his expulsion from Rome (Liv. ii. 
15 , 18). The Tusculans are represented as 
friendly to Rome after this war (Liv. iii. 7, 18, 
iv. 45 ) until the Latin war. After the Latin 
war it became a Roman munioipium, and was 
the birthplace of several distinguished Roman 
families. Cato the Censor was a native of Tus- 
culum. Its proximity to Rome, its salubrity, 
and the beauty of its situation made it a 
favourite residence of the Roman nobles during 
tile summer (Strab. p. 289). Cicero, among 
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others, had a favourite villa at this place, which 
he frequently mentions under the name of 
Tuseulanum, probably on the W. side, near La 
Rufinella. The ruins of ancient Tuseulum are 
situated on the summit of the mountain about 
two miles above Frascati, on the ridge, which is 
really the rim of an ancient crater. The site of 
the citadel is a platform 2700 feet in circum- 
ference, and 200 feet above the rest of the 
ridge. The town itself lay W. of the citadel, 
where remains of a theatre and other buildings 
exist. There are remains of an amphitheatre 
between this spot and Frascati. Fragcati itself 
stands on the supposed site of the villa of 
Lucullus. It was occupied as a settlement 
by the surviving inhabitants of Tusciftum after 
that city was sacked and destroyed by the 
Romans in 1191 a.d. 

T&tlc&nus, a Roman poet and a friend of 
Ovid, who had translated into Latin verse a 
portion of the Odyssey relating to Phaeacia 
(Ov. Font . iv. 12 ; cf. iv. 16, 27). 

Ty&na (Titova : T vaveds : Kiz JSisar , Ru.), a 
city of Asia Minor, stood in the S. of Cappa- 
docia, at the N. foot of M. Taurus, on the high 
road to the Cilician Gates, 800 Btadia from Cy- 
bistra, and 400 from Mazaca, in a position of 
great natural strength, which was improved by 
fortifications (Strab. pp. 537, 587 ; Ptol. v. 6, 
18). Under Caracalla it was made a Roman 
colony. In b.c. 272 it was taken by Aurelian, 
in the war with Zenobia, to whose territory it 
then belonged. Valens made it the chief city 
of Cappadocia Secunda. (Yopisc. Aurel. 22; 
Hierocl. p. 700.) In its neighbourhood was a 
great temple of Jupiter, by the side of a lake in 
a swampy plain ; and near the tempie was a 
remarkable effervescing spring called Asma- 
baeon (Philostr. Apoll. 1. 4; Amm. Marc, 
xxiii. 6). Tyana was the native place of Apol- 
lonius, the supposed worker of miracles. 
[Apollonius.] The S. district of Cappadocia, 
in whioh the city stood, was called Tyanltis. 

TychS. [Fortuna.] 

Tychi, [Syracusae.] 

Tydeus (Tv&cfc), son of Oeneus, king of Caly- 
don, and Periboea. He was obliged to leave 
Calydon in consequence of some murder which' 
he had committed. Some say that he killed 
his father’s brother, Melas, Lycopeus, or Alca- 
thous ; others that he slew Thoas or Aphareus, 
his mother’s brother; others that he slew his 
brother Olenias ; and others again that he killed 
the sons of Melas, who had revolted againBt 
Oeneus. He fled to Adrastus at Argos, who 
purified him from the murder, and gave him his 
daughter, Delpyle, in marriage, by whom he 
became the father of Diomedes, who is hence 
frequently called Tydldes. He accompanied 
Adrastus in the expedition against Thebes, 
where he was wounded by Melanippus, who, 
however, was slain by him. (II. xiv. 114-182.) A 
strange story is told in later authors that when 
Tydeus lay on the ground wounded, Athene 
appeared to him with a remedy which Bhe had 
received from Zeus, and which was to make 
him immortal. This, however, was prevented 
by a stratagem of Amphiaraus, who hated Ty- 
deus, for he cut off the head of Melanippus and 
brought it to Tydeus, who divided it and ate> 
the brain, or devoured some of the flesh. 
Athene, seeing this, shuddered, and left Tydeus 
to his fate, who consequently died, and was 
buried by Maoon. (Apollod. iii. 6, 8 ; Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 1278.) 

Tyle, or Tylit : Tulovo ?), a town of 
Thxaoe, on the S. side of the Haemus, where 
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the Celts established a kingdom at the end of 
the 4th cent. b.c. It was occupied and destroyed 
by the Thracians at the time of the second 
Punic war. (Pol. iv. 46 ; Steph. Byz. 8. v.) 

Tylfis or Tyrol (TuAor, Tvpos : Bahrein ), an 
island in the Persian Gulf, off the coast of 
Arabia, oelebrated for its pearl fisheries (Strab. 
p. 766; Arr. An, vii. 20; Plin. vi. 148). 

Tymbrei or Tembronus (Pursek), a river of 
Phrygia, rising in M. Dindymene, and flowing 
past Cotyaeum and Dorylaeum into the San- 
garius. * It was the boundary between Phrygia 
Epictetus and Phrygia Salutaris. (Liv. xxviii. 
18; PlinAi. 1.) 

Tymnes (T tf/u^s), an epigrammatic poet, 
whose ejflgrams were included in the Garland 
of Meleager, but resecting wliose exact date 
we have no further evidonce. There are seven 
of his epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 

Tymphaei (Tuwpcuoi), a people of Epirus, on 
the borders of Thessaly, so called from Mt. 
Tymphe {Tv/upri), sometimes, but less correctly, 
written Stymphe (Srtfju^ty). Their country was 
called Tympnaea (T vpupaia). (Strab. pp. 825, 
827; Plin. iv. 6; Arr. An. i. 7.) 

Tymphrestus (Tvp.<f>fnjer6s : Elhulha ), a 
mountain in Thessaly, in the country of the 
Dryopes, in which the river Sperclieus rises. 
[PlNDUS.] 

Tynd&rSus (Ti jvtidpcws), was son of Perieres 
and Gorgophone, or, according to another ac- 
count, son of Oebalus, by the nymph Batla or by 
Gorgophone. Tyndareus and his brother Icarius 
were expelled by their stepbrother Hippocoon 
and his sons ; whereupon Tyndareus fled to Thes- 
tius in Aetolia, and assisted him in his wars 
against his neighbours. In Aetolia TyndareuB 
married Leda, the daughter of Thestius, and 
was afterwards restored to Sparta by Heracles. 
(Apollod. iii. 10, 4 ; Paus. iii. 1, 4.) By Leda, 
Tyndareus became the father of Timandra, 
Clytaemnestra, and Pliilonoe. [For the birth of 
Castor and Pollux, and Helen, see Dioscuri, 
Helena.] The patronymic Tynd&rldae is given 
to Castor and Pollux, and the female patronymic 
Tynd&ris to Helen and Clytaemnestra. When 
Castor and Pollux had been received among the 
immortals, Tyndareus invited Menelaus to come 
to Sparta, and surrendered his kingdom to him. 

Tynd&rii or Tynd&rlum (Tvt/Sapts, TvM- 
piov : Tyndaritanus : Tindaro ), a town on the 
N. coast of Sicily, with a good harbour, a little 
W. of Messana, near the promontory of the 
same name, founded by the elder Dionysius, 
B.C. 896, which became an important place 
(Diod. xiv. 78, xvi. 69; Pol. i. 25; Cic. Verr. 
iii. 48, iv. 89). It was the headquarters of 
Agrippa, the general of Octavian, in the war 
against Sex. Pompeius. (App. B.C. v. 105, 109, 
116; Strab. p. 272.) 

Typaneae (TvwoWat), a town of Triphylia in 
Elis, which was taken by Philip in the Social 
war (Strab. p. 848 ; Pol. iv. 77). 

T^phSn or Typh5eui (Tv<pdwv, T vjwevs, con- 
tracted into Tv^&s), a monster of the primitive 
world, who wrb the embodiment in myth of 
volcanoes and earthquakes, i.e. of the fire and 
steam ejected from the earth in volcanic 
countries, and of the convulsions and storms 
which accompany volcanic disturbances. Hence 
Typhoeus, or Typlion, is represented some- 
times as a fire-breathing giant, sometimes as a 
hurricane. His dwelling, or prison-house, 
though differently placed in different writers 
is always in a region at one time volcanic. 
According to Homer, he was concealed in 
the earth in the country of the Arimi (tlv 
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*A pt/iois, of which the Latin poets have made 
Inarime ), on which Zeus cast lightning (II. 
ii. 782.) In Hesiod, Typhoeus (or Typhoon) 
ib the youngest son of Tartarus and Gaea (the 
Earth), and by Echidna he became the father 
of the dog Orthus, Cerberus, the Lemaean 
hydra, and the Chimaera. He is described 
as a monster with 100 heads, fearful eyes, 
and terrible voices ; he aimed at the sove- 
reignty of gods and men, but was subdued, 
after a fearful struggle, by Zoub, with a thun- 
derbolt. He begot also the winds, whence lie 
is also called the father of the HarpieB : but the 
beneficent winds Notus, Boreas, Argosies, and 
Zephyrus, were not his sons. (Hes. Th. 806- 
825, 821-880.) Other accounts mode him also 
the father of the Sphinx and the Nemean lion 
(Apollod. ii. 8, 1, iii. 5, 8), as though the more 
terrible monsters wore bom from the Earth and 
the subterranean fires. Aeschylus and Pindar 
describe him as living in a Ciliciau cave (Pind. 
Ol. iv. 7, Pylh. i. 16, viii. 10; Aescli. Prom. 
851). He iB further said to have at one time 
been engaged in a struggle with all the immor- 
tal and to have been killed by Zeus with a 
flash of lightning ; he was buried in Tartarus 
under Mount Aetna, the workshop of Hephaes- 
tus, which is hence called by the poets Typhois 
Aetna (Aescli. l.c. ; Pind. Pytli. 15-27 ; Ov. 
Her. xv. 11, Fast. iv. 491). A myth related in 
Apollod. i. 6, 8, and Schol. ad II. ii. 788 (but 
alluded to in Hymn, ad April. Pyth. 158, and 
Stesich. Fr. 60) represents Typhoeus as bom 
from Hera alone, in her wrath with Zeus, or 
from an egg which she placed under the moun- 
tains of the Arimi — a myth which resembles 
the stories of the hatching of dragon’s eggs in 
northern legends. Another representation of 
Typhon comes from Egypt, and identifies him 
with Set, the power of darkness (represented in 
serpent or crocodile form), who slew Osiris 
(Hdt. ii. 156, iii. 5). The gods, it is said, unable 
to hold out against him, fled to Egypt, where, 
from fear, they metamorphosed themselves 
into animals, with the exception of Zeus and 
Athene (Ov. Met. v. 821 ; Ant. Lib. 28 ; Apollod. 
i.6,8). 

TyragStae, TyrigStae, or Tyrangetae, a 

people in European Sarmatia, probably a 
branch of the Getae, dwelling E. of the river 
Tyras (Strab. p. 289 ; Ptol. iii. 5, 25). 

Tyrannion (Tvpawluv). 1. A Greek gram- 
marian, a native of Amisus in Pontus, was 
. originally called Theophrastus, but received from 
his instructor the name of Tyrannion on account 
of his domineering behaviour to his fellow-dis- 
! ciples. In u.c. 72 he was taken captive by 
! Lucullus, who carried him to Borne. He was 
iven by Lucullus to Murena, who manumitted 
im. At Rome Tyrannion occupied himself in 
I teaching. He was also employed in arranging 
' the library of Apellicon, which Sulla brought 
| to Borne. This library contained the writings 
I of Aristotle, upon which Tyrannion bestowed 
considerable care and attention. Cicero speaks 
in the highest terms of the learning and ability 
of Tyrannion, and Strabo speaks of having 
attended his lectures, which must have been at 
Borne when Tyrannion was an old man. Ty- 
rannion amassed considerable wealth, and died 
at a very advanced age of a paralytic stroke. 
(Plut. Lucull. 19 , Suit. 26 ; Cic. ad Att . ii 6, iv. 
4, ad Q. Fr. ii. 4 ; Strab. p. 548 ; Arjstothlxs.) 
—8. A native of Phoenicia, the son of Artemi- 
dorus, and a disciple of the preceding. Hie 
original name was Diodes. Hs was t a ke n cap- 
tive in the war between Antony and Octavian, 

4r2 
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and was purchased by Dymas, a freedman of 
the emperor. By him he was presented to 
Terentia, the wife of Cicero, who manumitted 
him. He taught at Borne, and wrote a great 
number of wows, which are all lost. (Suid. 8.V.). 

Tfrm I (Ttpas, Ttpijs : 1 Dniester), subsequently 
called Danastris, a river in European Sarma- 
tia, forming in the lower # part of its course 
the boundary between Dacia and Sarmatia, and 
falling into the Pontus Euxinus, N. of the 
Danube. At its mouth there was a town of the 
same name, probably on the site of the modem 
Ackjermann. The town was originally Greek, 
founded by Miletus. It was joined to the pro- 
vince of MoeBia by Nero, b.c. 56, but it waB 
given up by Maximinus to the Goths in 287, 
under whom it became a centre of piracy. (Hdt. 
iv. 51 ; Ptol. iii. 5, 17 ; Zosim. i. 42 ; Strab. p. 107.) 

Tynaeum {Tvpieuov : Ilghin ), a city of Lyca- 
onia, described by Xenophon (m the Anabasis) 
as twenty parasangs W. of Iconium. It lay 
due W. of Laodicea. (Xen. An. i. 2, 24 ; Strab. 
p. 668.) 

Tyro (T vfxi), daughter of Solmoneus and Al- 
cidice. She was wife of Cretlieus, and beloved 
by the river-god Enipeus in Thessaly, in whose 
form Poseidon appeared to her, and became by 
her the father of Pelias and Neleus. By Cre- 
theus she was the mother of Aeson, Pheres, and 
Amythaon. (Od. xi. 285 ; Apollod. i. 9, 8.) 
TyrrhSni, Tyrrhenla. [Etbubia.] 
TyrrhSnum Mare. [Etbubia.] 

Tyrrhfinus (Tvpprjy6s or TvptrrfvSs), son of the 
Lydian king Atys and Callithea, and brother of 
Lydus, is said to have led a Pelasgian colony 
from Lydia into Italy, into the country of the 
Umbrians, and to have given to the colonists 
his name, Tyrrhenians (Hdt. iv. 94 ; Dionys. i. 
27). Other traditions call TyrrhenuB a son of 
Heracles by Omphale, or of Telephus and 
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were the poems by which he animated the 
courage of the Spartans in their conflict with 
the Messenians. These poems were of two 
kinds : namely, elegies, containing exhortations 
to constancy and courage, and aescriptlomi of 
the glory of fighting bravely for one’s native 
land ; and more spirited compositions, in the 
anapaestic measure, which were intended as 
marching songs, to be performed with the music 
of the flute. (Pans. iv. 14, 1 ; Athen. p. 680; 
Pint. Cleom. 2 ; Hor. A . P. 402 ; Suid. 8. v.) 
He lived, it is said, to see the success of his 
efforts in the entire conquest of the Messenians, 
and their reduction to the condition 6f Helots. 
His life therefore lasted down to b.c. 668, which 
was the last year of the second Messenian war. 
It has been observed that Tyrtaeus in a frag- 
ment of the Eunomia seems to speak of him- 
self as a Lacedaemonian, and though this might 
be explained by his having been made a citizen 
of Sparta, yet Hdt. ix. 85 does not include him 
among the few foreigners who became Spartan 
citizens. Hence some (following Strab. p. 862) 
have doubted the truth of his Athenian origin. 
On the other hand, there is so strong a consen- 
sus of ancient authorities, including Plato (Z.c.), 
for liis Athenian origin that it can hardly be 
resisted. — The fragments of his poems ore 
edited by Bach, with the remains of the elegiac 
poets Callinus and Asius, Lips. 1881, and in 
Bergk’s PoH. Lyr. Qraec. 1866. 

Tyrus (Tripos : Aram. Tura; O. T. Tsor: 
Tvpios, Tyrlus : Sur, Ru.), one of the greatest 
and most famous cities of the ancient world, 
stood on the coast of Phoenice, about twenty 
miles S. of Sidon. It was a colony of the Sido- 
nians, but gradually eclipsed the mother city, 
and came to be the chief place of all Phoenice 
for wealth, commerce, ana colonising activity. 
Respecting its colonies and maritime enter- 


Hiera, and a brother of Tarchon (Dionys. i. 28 ; ! prise, see Phoenice and Cabthaoo. The 
Tz etz. a d Lyc. 1242.) ! Assyrian king Shalmaneser laid siege to Tyre 

TyrrheUS, a shepherd of king Latinus. As < for five years, but without success. It was 
Ascanius was hunting, he killed a tame stag again besieged for thirteen years by Nebuchad- 
belonging to Tyrrhene, whereupon the country nezzar, and there is a tradition that he took it, 
people took up arms, which was the first con- ( but the matter is not quite certain. At the 


nict in Italy between the natives and the Tro- 
jan settlers. (Verg. Aen. vii. 488. ix. 28.) 

Tyrtaeus (T uprouos or Ttfproios), described as 
the son of Archembrotus, of Aphidnae in Attica, 
in the seventh century introduced the Ionic elegy 
into Sparta. According to the older tradition, the 
Spartans during the second Messenian war were 
commanded by an oracle to take a leader from 
among the Athenians, and thus to conquer 
their enemies, whereupon they chose Tyrtaeus 
ob their leader. (Plato, de Legg . i. p. 629 ; 
Lycurg. c. Leach, p. 211 ; Diod. xv. 66.) Later 
writers state that Tyrtaeus was a lame school- 
master, of low family and reputation, whom the 
Athenians, when applied to by the Lacedaemo- 
nians in accordance with the oracle, purposely 
sent os the most inefficient leader they could 
select, being unwilling to assist the Lacedaemo- 
nians in extending their dominion in the Pelo- 

S ius, but little thinking that the poetry of 
us would achieve that victory which his 
al constitution seemed to forbid his 
aspiring to (Paus. iv. 15, 8 ; Just. iii. 6 ; Themist. 
xv. p.242; Schol. ad Hor. A. P. 402). The 
poems of Tyrtaeus exercised on important 
influence upon the Spartans, quieting their 
dissensions at home, and animating their cou- 
rage in the field. In order to appease their 
civil discords, he composed his celebrated elegy 
entitled Legal Order (E vvopda : Ar. P6L v. 7, 
1 ; Paus. iv. 18^ 2). But still more celebrated 


period when the Greeks began to be well ac- 
quainted with the city, its old site had been 
abandoned, and a new city erected on a small 
island about half a mile from the shore and a 
mile in length, and a little N. of the remains of 
the former city, which was now called Old Tyre 
(Tlahodrupos). This island, which Pliny esti- 
mated at 2f miles in circumference, was sepa- 
rated from the mainland bv a channel ^ of a 
mile brood (Strab. p. 756), or, according to 
Diodorus and Curtius, 4 stadia (Diod. xvii. 60 ; 
Curt. iv. 2). At present the breadth is only & 
of a mile. With the additional advantage of its 
insular position, this new city soon rose to 
a prosperity scarcely less than that of its 
predecessor ; though, under the Persian kings, 
it seems to have ranked again below Sidon. 
[Sidon.] There were two harbours : one on the 
N. of the island, known as the Sidonian harbour, 
the other on the S. side, known as the Egyptian 
harbour (Arr. An. ii. 20 ; Strab. l.c.), the names 
expressing the direction in which they faced. 
In b.o. 822 the Tyrians refused to open their 
rates to Alexander, who laid siege to the city 
for seven months, and united the island on 
which it stood to the mainland by a mole con- 
structed chiefly of the ruins of Ola Tyre. This 
mole has ever since formed a permanent 
connexion between the island and the main- 
land. (Arr. ii. 17-26; Curt. iv. 4 - 27 ; Diod. 
xvii. 40-45.) After its capture and sack by 
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Alexander, Tyre never regained its former con- 
sequence, ana its commerce was for the most 
part transferred to Alexandria. It was subject 
to the Syrian kings, bnt became a free city with 
its own coinage in 126 b.c., and till the time of 
Augustas, when it lost its independence (Dio 
Cass. liv. 7). Septimius Severus made it a 
Roman colony. It was the see of a bishop, and 
Jerome calls it the most beautiful city of Phoe- 
nicia. It wab a place of considerable importance 
in mediaeval history, especially as one of the last 
points ‘held by the Christians on the coast of 
Syria. The wars of the Crusades completed its 
ruin, ana its site is now occupied by a poor vil- 



Coin of Tyre, after 120 B.o., in its period of independence. 
Obv., head of Heraoles; »r».. typoy iepai kai 
azyaoy: eagle on rudder. 


I escape the hostilities of the Suevi (Goes. 3. G. 
iv. 8, 18, vi. 29 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 27, Hist. iv. 28, 

| Germ. 28 ; Suet. Aug . 21 ; Strab. p. 194). They 
i took the name of Agrippenses, from their town 
Colonia Agrippina. 

! Uc&tfgftn (ObKaKiywv), one of the elders at 
Troy, whose house was burnt at the destruction 
of the city (II. iii. 147; Verg. Aen. ii. 812). 
Hence in ‘ Proximus ardet Ucalegon* Juvenal 
uses his name for the neighbour wuob6 house is 
on fire (iii. 199). 

TJcubil, a town in Hispania Baetica, near 
Corduba (Bell. Hisj). 7). 

Ufenfl (Ufente) t a river in Latium, flowing 
from the Volscian hills past Setia, through the 
Pontine Marshes, with a sluggish stream, into 
the Amasenus (Verg. Aen. vii. 801 ; Sil. It. viii. 
882). 

ufihgum, a town in Bruttium, between Beyl- 
lacium and Bhegium. 

Ugemum (. Beaucaire ), a town in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, on tlie road from Nemausus to Aquae 
i Sextiae, where Avitus was proclaimed emperor 
I (Strab. p. 178). 

| UlXa ( Montemayor ), a Roman municipium in 
1 Hispania Baetica, situated upon a hill and upon 
j the road from Qades to Corauba (Strab. p. 141). 

XTliarui or Olarioneniis Insula ((Heron), an 
island off the W. coast of Gaul, in the Aquita- 


lage ; and even its ruins are for the most part 
covered by the sea. 

Tsetses f TC4r(ris ). 1. Joannes, a Greek 
grammarian of Constantinople, flourished about 
a.d. 1160. His writings bear evident traces of 
the extent of his learning, and not less of the 
inordinate self-conceit with which they had 
filled him. He wrote a vast number of works, 
of which several are still extant. Of these the 
two following are the most important: (1) 
Iliaca , which consists properly of three poems 
collected into one under the titles Ti it pb 
*Oji4\pov y rh 'OphpoUj icol ri "Ofiripov. The 
whole amounts to 1676 lines, and is written in 
hexameter metre. It is a very dull composition. 
Edited by Bekker, Berlin, 1816. (2) Cniliades , 
con s i s tin g in its present form of 12,661 lines. 
This name was given to it by the first editor, 
who divided it, without reference to the contents, 
into thirteen divisions of 1000 lineB, the last 
being incomplete. Its subject-matter is of the 
most mis cellaneous kind, but embraces chiefly 
mythological and historical narratives, arranged 
under separate titles, and without any further J 
connexion. The following are a few of them, 
as they occur : Croesus, Midas, Gyges, Codrus, j 
Alcmaeon, &c. It is written in bad Greek, and 
in the metre called political verse. Neverfche- 1 
less his writings are valuable for their informa - 1 
tion about ancient legends and myths, which he : 
derived from works no longer extant. Edited j 
by Kiessling, Lips. 1826.— & Isaac, brother of | 
the preceding, tne author of a valuable com- 
mentary on the Cassandra of Lycophron. _ The 
commentary is printed in most of the editions 

or Tsutiil (Barambram), a city in the 
N. of the Dodecaschoenus — that is, the part of 
AathiA pifl, immediately above Egypt— S. of 
Philoe, and N. of Taphia. 


U. 

xm. a German people, who originally dwelt 
on the right bank of the Rhine, but were trails- 
parted across the river by Agrippa in B.c. 87, at 
their own request, because they wished to 


nian Gulf (Plin. iv. 109). 

| Ulpi&nus. 1. DomltXus TJlpi&nus, a cele- 
brated jurist, derived his origin from Tyre in 
Phoenicia, but was probably not a native of 
, Tyre himself. The time of liiu birth » un- 
known. The greater port of his juristical works 
was written during the reign of Caracalla, 
especially the two great works Ad Edictum 
and the Libri ad Sabinum . He was banished 
or deprived of his functions under Elogabalus, 
who became emperor in 217 ; but on the accession 
of Alexander Severus, 222, he became the em- 
peror’s chief adviser. The emperor conferred 
' on Ulpian the office of scriniorum magister, and 
made nim a consiliarius. He also held the office 
of proefectus annonae, and he was likewise 
mode proefectus praetorio. (Lamprid. Elagab , . 
16, 4, Alex. Sev. 26, 6.) Ulpian perished in 
the reign of Alexander by the hands of the 
soldiers, who forced their way into the palace at 
night, and killed him in the presence of the 
emperor and his mother (228). (Dio Cass. lxxx. 
2 ; Zosim. i. 11.) His promotion to the office 
of proefectus praetorio was probably an un- 
popular measure. A great part of the numerous 
writings of Ulpian was still extant in the time 
of Justinian, and a much greater quantity is 
excerpted from him by the compilers of the 
Digest than from any other jurist. The num- 
ber of excerpts from Ulpian is said to be 2462 ; 
and many of the excerpts are of great lengui, 
and altogether they form about one-third of the 
whole bos of the Digest. [Diet, of Ant . art. 
Bandectae .] The excerpts from Paulus and 
Ulpian together moke about one half of the 
Digest. Ulpian’s style is perspicuous, and 
presents fewer difficulties than that of many 
of the Roman jurists who are excerpted m 
the Digest. The great legal knowledge, the 
good sense, and the industry of Ulpian plane 
him among the first of the Roman jurists, and 
he has exercised a great influence on the juris- 
prudence of modern Europe, through the 
copious extracts from his writings which have 
been preserved by the compilers of Jus tinian a 
Digest. We possess a fragment of awork unaar 
under the title of DomiUi 
it is an abridgment of Ulpian’a Dioer flangRi* 
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laris Megularum. Edition by Booking, Bonn, | Hemera (Cio. N. D. iii. 22, 55-58). Uranus 
1855. Also a small fragment of his Imti- hated his children, and immediately after their 
tutionet, included in Husclike’s Juriaprud. birth he confined them in Tartarus, in conse- 
Antejuat . — 2. Of Antioch, a sophist, lived in quence of which he was mutilated and dethroned 
the time of Constantine the Great, and wrote by Cronos at the instigation of Gaea. Out of 
several rhetorical works. the drops of his blood sprang the Gigantes, the 

Ulnlus Traj&nus. [Trajanub.] Erinyes, the Melian nymphs, and according to 

XTltor, ‘ the avenger,* a surname of Mars, to some, Silenus, and from the foam gathering 
whom Augustus built a temple at Borne in the around the part which was thrown into the sea 
Forum, after taking vengeance upon the mur- sprang Aphrodite. (Hes. Th. 126-198 ; Apollod. 
derers of Julius Caesar. [Roma, p. 807.] i. 1 ; Serv. ad Aen. v. 801, ad Eel. vi. 18.) It 

TJl&brae (Ulubranus, Ulubrensis), a small has been remarked above [Titanes] that the 
town in Latium, of uncertain site, but in the dynasties of gods which Greek mythology 
neighbourhood of the Pontine Marshes. eventually represented as preceding %eus are 

Ulysses. [Odysseus.] really the deities of earlier inhabitants of Greek 

Umbria, called by the Greeks Ombrloa (4 lands whom the Greeks adopted and fitted into 
*0 n&pucf)), a district of Italy, bounded on the their own theogony, accounting for the su- 
N. by Gallia Cisalpina, from which it was premaoy of Zeus, the great Greek deity, by « 
separated by the river Rubicon ; on the E. by representing the supreme deities of primitive 
the Adriatio sea; on the S. by Picenum, from barbarous tribes as earlier races of gods. The 
which it was separated by the river Aesis, savage myths attached to them are simply 
and by the land of the Sabines, from whioh the savage superstitions of these primitive 
it was separated by the river Nor; and tribes, which, though preserved by Hesiod, are 
on the W. by Etruria, from which it was unnoticed by Homer, who rejects most of the 
separated by the Tiber. Under Augustus it ugly and un-Greek myths. It is suggested that 
formed the sixth Regio of Italy. The Apen- the barbarous myth of the mutilation of Uranus 
nines ran through the W. part of the country, was a savage representation of the separation 
but it contained many fertile plains on the of earth and sky, which were regarded as having 
coast. For the origin of its inhabitants, the been so joined as to cause darkness. It is said 
Umbri, see Italia, p. 456, a. The Umbri were that the Maoris of New Zealand have a similar 
at a very early period the most powerful people story. 

in central Italy, and extended across the penin- UrbigSnui Pagus. [Helve T n.] 
sula from the Adriatio to the Tyrrhene seas. Urblniim (Urbinas, -atis). I. Hortense ( Ur - 
Thus they inhabited the country afterwards bino), a town in Umbria and a munioipium, 
called Etruria, and we are expressly told that situated on a steep round rock (Tac. Hist . 
Crotona, Perusia, Clusium and other Etruscan iii. 62 ; Procop. B. G. ii. 29).— 2. Metaurense 
cities were built by the Umbrians. They were ( Urbania) f a town in Umbria, on the river Me- 
afterwards deprived of their possessions W. of taurus, and not far from its source (Plin. iii. 
the Tiber by the Etruscans, and confined to 114). 

the country between this river and the Adriatic. Urbs Salvia. [Pollentia, No. 2.] 

Their territories were still further diminished Uroi, a town of the Bastetoni in Hispania 
by the Senones, a Gallic people, who took Tarraconensis, on the coast, and on the road 
possession of the whole oountry on the coast,, from Castulo to Malaca (Plin. iii. 26; Ptol. 
from Ariminum to the Aesis. (Dionys. i. 19, ii. ii. 6, 14). 

49 ; Liv. v. 85.) The Umbri were subdued by Urcinlum (Ajaccio), a town on the W. coast « 
the Romans in b.c. 807 ; and after the conquest of Corsica. 

of the Senones by the Romans in 288, they Urgo or Gorgon ( Gorgona ), an island off the 
again obtained possession of the country on the coast of Etruria, N. of Ilya. 
coast of the Adriatic. This district, however, Urla (Urias : Oria ), called Hyria ('Tpfij) by 
continued to be called Ager Gallicua down to a Herodotus, a town in Calabria on the road from 
late period. The chief towns of Umbria were Brundisium to Tarentum, was the ancient 
Abiminum, Fanum Fortunae, Mevania, Tuder, capital of lapygia, and is said to have been 
Narnia, and Spoletium. founded by the Cretans under Minos (Hdt. vii. 

Umbro ( Ombrone ), one of the largest rivers 170 ; Strab. p. 282). 
in Etruria, falling into the Tyrrhene sea, near a Urlum, a small town in Apulia, from which 
town of the same name (Plin. iii. 61). the Sinus Urias took its name, being the bay 

UmmXdlui Quadr&tuf. [Quadratus.] on the N. side of Mt. Garganus opposite the 

Unelli, a maritime people on the N. coast of Diomedean islands. 

Gaul, on a promontory opposite Britain (the Urseius Ferox, one of the most eminent 
modern Cotantin), belonging to the Armorici jurists in the reign of Vespasian. 

(Caes. B. G. ii. 84, iiL 1 ; cf. Veneti). Urio ( Osuna ), a town of Hispania Baetica, 

Upil (OSaru). I. A goddess of childbirth the last refuge of the Pompeians (Strab. p. 141 ; 
identified with Artemis, and hence also repre- App. Hisp. 16). 

sented as one of her nymphs (Callim. Hymn. urs us, a contemporary of Domitian, whom 

in Dian. 240; Verg. Aen, xi. 582). he dissuaded from killing his wife, Domitia 

Ur. [Edessa.] (Dio Cass, lxvii. 8). Statius addressed to him 

Urania. [Mubab ; Aphrodite.] a poem of consolation on the death of a favour- 

Urftnus (obpavds) or Heaven, sometimes ite slave ( Silv . ii. 6), and he also mentions him 
called a son, and sometimes the husband, of in the Prefaoe to the seoond book of his Silva 4 , 
Gaea (Earth). By Gaea Uranus became the Usc&na, a large town in Illyria, on a tribu- 
father of Oceanus, Coeus, Crius, Hyperion, tary of the Aous (liv. xliii. 10). 

Iapetus, Thia, Rhia, Themis, Mnemosyne, Usip5tes or UsipU, a German people, who, 
Phoebe, Tethys, Cronos; of the Cyclopes— being driven onto* their abodes bytheSuevi, 
Brontes, Steropes, Arges; and of the Heoaton- crossed the Rhine and penetrated into Gaul; 
oheires— Cottus, Briareus, and Gyes. Cicero but they were defeated by Caesar, and com- 
mentions traditions that Uranus was also the pelled to reoross the river [cf. TencterxI 
fsithev of Hermes by Die, and of Aphrodite by They were now received by the Sugombri, aid 
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allowed to dwell on the N. bank of the Lipt>e ; 
but we afterwards find them S. of the Lippe ; 
and at a still later time they become lost under 
the (general name of Alemanni. (Caes. B.G. iv. 

4 ; Tac. Ann. i. 50, xiii. 54, Agr. 27.) 

Ustiea, a valley near the Sabine villa of 
Horace. [Hobatius.] 

tftloa ft *lruicf) or OvtIkti : 'Irvicaios, Uti- 
censis : Bou-Shater , Bu.), the greatest city of 
ancient Afrioa, after Carthage, was a Phoe- 
nician colony, older (and, if the chronologers ' 
are to«be trusted, much older) than Carthage. 
Like others of the very ancient Phoenician 
ooloniesein the territory of Carthage, Utica 
maintained a comparative independence, even 
during the height of the Punio power, and was 
rather the ally of Carthage than her subject. 
(Veil. Pat. i. 2 ; Just, xviii. 4 ; Strab. p. 882.) 
It stood on the shore of the N. part of the 
Carthaginian Gulf, a little W. of the mouth of 
the Bagradas, and twenty-seven Boman miles 
NW. of Carthage; but its site is now inland, 
in oonsequence of the changes effected by the 
Bagradas in the coast-line. [Bagradas.] In 
the third Punic war, Utica took part with the 
Romans against Carthage, and was rewarded 
with the greatest part of the Carthaginian 
territory. (Ptol. xxxvi. 1 ; App. Pun. 75, 118.) 
It afterwards became renowned to all future 
time as the scene of the last stand made by the 
Pompeian party against Caesar, and of the 
glorious, though mistaken, self-sacrifice of the 
younger Cato. [Cato.] 

UtlS (. Montone ), a river of Gallia Cisalpina, 
which rises in the Apennines and flows past 
Forum Julii ( Forli ) and Ravenna into the 
Adriatic (Liv. v. 85). 

UtUB [Vid), a river in Moesia and a tributary 
of the Danube, falling into the latter river at 
the town Utus. 

Ux&ma (Osma), a town of the Arevaci in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Astu- 
ricato Caesaraugusta, fifty miles W.of Numan- 
tia (Ptol. ii. 6, 56; Flor. iii. 22 ; Sil. It. iii. 884). 

Ux antis (TJshant), an island off the NW. 
ooast of Gaul 

Uxellodflnum ( Issolu ), a town of the Cadurci 
in Gallia Aquitonica, situated on a steep hill, 
rising out of the plain, at the foot of which a 
river flowed. It was besieged and taken by 
Caesar, and its inhabitants were treated with 
great barbarity. ([Caes.] B.G. viii. 82-44.) 

Uxentum (Uxentinus: Ugento), a town in 
Calabria, NW. of the Iapygian promontory 
(Ptol iii. 1, 76; Plin. iii. 102). 

Uxli (O0{io*), a warlike people, of predatory 
habits, who had their strongholds in M. Para- 
choathras, on the N. border of Persis, in the 
district called Uxla (O ${fa), but who also ex- 
tended over a considerable tract of country in 
Media (Arr. An. iii. 17 ; Strab. pp. 524, 729). 


V. 

Vaeca, Vaga, or Vaba (Otfcrya, B dya : Beia), 
a city of Zeugitana in N. Africa, on the borders 
of Numidia, on an E. tributary of the river 
Tusoa, a good day’s journey S. of Utica. It 
was a great emporium for the trade between 
Hippo, utica and Carthage and the interior. 
It was destroyed by Metellus in the Jugurthine 
war, but was restored and colonised by the 
Romans. Its fortifications were renewed by 
Justinian, who named it Theodorias in honour 
of his wife. (Strab. p.88X; Ptol. iv.8 f 28; Sail. 
Jug. 29, 47; Prooof Aed. vi. 5.) 
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Vaeoaei, a people in the interior of Hiapani^ 
Tarraconensis, occupying the modem Toro t 
PdUnoia, Burgos , and Valladolid, E. of the 
Astures, S. of the Cantabri, W. of the Celtiberi 
(Liv. xxx. 7; Pol iii. 14; Strab. p. 152; DiocL 
v. 84 ; Plin. iii. 19). Their chief towns were 
Pallantia and Intehcatia. 

Vaeua, Vagia, or Vacca ( Vouga ), a river of 
Lusitania, which flows into the Atlantio a little 
S. of the Douro (Plin. iv. 118 ;, Strab. p. 158). 

Vaouna, a Sabine goddess, worshipped es- 
pecially in a sacred grove near the Lacus Yelinus 
and Reate (Plin. iii. 109) ; and also in a temple 
near Horace’s farm (Hor. Ep. i. 10, 49). Va- 
cuna was particularly regarded as the goddess of 
victory, but also as a great national deity of the 
Sabines (Ov. Fast. vi. 807) ; she also presided 
over the works of the garden and field (hence 
identified both with Venus and with Ceres), and 
over the woods and hunting (hence identified 
with Diana) . Moreover, aB goddess of viotory in 
war she is sometimes confused with Beilona and 
sometimes with Minerva (Dionys. i. 15 ; Schol. 
ad Hor. l.c.). 

Vada. 1. A fortress of the Batavi in Gallia 
Belgica, E. of Batavodurum (Tac. Hist. v. 21). 
-2. Vada 8abbatia {Vado) t a town of Liguria, 
on the coast, which was the harbour of Sabbata 
or Savo (Cic. ad Fam. xi. 10 ; Strab. p. 202). 
— 3. Vada Volaterrana ( Torre di Vado), a small 
town on the coast of Etruria, in the territory of 
Volaterrae. 

| Vadicassii, a people in Gallia Belgica, near 
the sources of the Sequana (Plin. iv. 107 ; Ptol. 
ii. 8, 16). 

Vadimfinis Lacus ( Lago di Bassano), a small 
lake of Etruria of a circular form, with sul- 
phureous waters, and renowned for its floating 
islands, a minute description of which is given 
by the younger Pliny (Ep. viii. 20). It is cele- 
brated m history for the defeat of the Etruscans 
in two great battles : first, by the dictator Pa- 
pirius Cursor, in B.c. 809, from the effects of 
which tho JEtruscans never recovered (Liv. ix. 
89) ; and again in 288, when the allied forces of 
the Etruscans and Gauls were routed by the 
consul Cornelius Dolabella (Pol. ii. 20 ; Flor. i. 
18). The lake has so shrunk in dimensions in 
modem times as to be only a small stagnant 
pond, almost lost in the tall reeds and bulrushes 
which grow in it. 

Vagien&i, a small tribe in Liguria, whose 
chief town was Augusta Vagiennorum. Their 
site is uncertain, but they perhaps dwelt near 
Saluzso (Plin. iii. 117). 

V&h&Us. [Rhenub.] 

Vilens, emperor of the East a.d. 864-878, 
was bom about a.d. 828, and was made emperor 
by his brother Valentinian. [Vale n tinian us.] 
The greater port of Valens’ reign is occupied 
by his wars with the Goths. At first he gained 
great advantages over the barbarians, and con- 
cluded a peace with them in 870, on the con- 
dition that they should not cross the Danube. 
In 876 the Goths were driven out of their 
country by the Huns, and were allowed by 
Valens to cross the Danube and settle in Thrace 
and the country on the borders of the Danube 
Dissensions soon arose between the Romans 
and these dangerous neighbours, and in 877 
the Goths took up arms under Fritigem. Va- 
lens collected a powerful army, and m a r c h e d 
against the Goths, but he was d efe a t e d by 
them with immense slaughter, near Hadrian- 
ople, on the 9th of August, 878. Valens was 
never seen after the battle : some say he died 
I on the field; and others relate that he WSi 
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burnt to death in a peasant’s house, to which 
he was carried, and which the barbarians set 
fire to without knowing who was in it. (Amm, 
Marc. xxxi. 18.) The reign of Valens is im- 
portant in the history of the empire on account 
of the admission of the Goths into the coun- 
tries S. of the Danube, the commencement of 
the decline of the Roman power. The furious 
contests between the rival creeds of the Catho- 
lics and the Arians also characterise this reign. 

Vftle&s, Abumius (L. Fulvius Abumius 
Valens), one of the jurists who are excerpted 
in the Digest, belonged to the school of the 
Sabinians. He flourished under Antoninus 
Pius, and is probably the Valens mentioned in 
Ca pit ol. Ant. Pi. 12, 1. 

Y&lens, Fablus, one of the principal generals 
of the emperor Vitelline in a.d. 69, marched 
into Italy through Gaul, and, after forming a 
junction with the forces of Caecum, defeated 
Otlio in the decisive battle of Bedriacum, 
which secured for Vitellius the sovereignty of 
Italy. Vitellius raised Valens and Caecina to 
the consulship, and he left the whole govern- 
ment in their hands. Valens remained faithful 
to Vitellius, when Antonius Primus, the gene- 
ral of Vespasian, marched into Italy ; but as he 
had not sufficient forces to oppose Antonius 
after the capture of Cremona, he resolved to 
sail to Gaul and rouse the Gallic provinces to 
espouse the cause of Vitellius; but he was 
taken prisoner at the islands of the Stoechades 
(Hydres), oft Massilia, and was shortly after- 
words put to death at Urbinum ( tfrbino ). 
(Tao. mat. i. 7, 62-66, ii. 24-80, 66, 92, 99, iii. 
40,62; Pint. Oth. 6.) 

Valens, Vetthu, a physician in the reign of 
Claudius. He was one of the paramours of 
MessaUina, and was put to death a.x>. 48. (Tac. 
Ann . xi. 81, 86 ; Plin. xxix. 7.) 

Valentla. I. (Valencia), the chief town of 
the Edetani on the river Turia, three miles 
from the coast, and on the road from Carthago 
Nova to Castulo. It was founded by J unius 
Brutus, who settled here the Boldiers of 
Viriatkus; it was destroyed by Pompey, but it 
was soon afterwards rebuilt and made a Roman 
colony. It continued to be an important place 
down to the latest times. (Liv. Bp. 55 ; Pint. 
Pomp . 18; Plin. iii. 20; Mel. ii. 6; Ptol. ii. 6, 
62.)--®. (Valence), a town in Gallia Narbon- 
ensis on the Rhone, and a Roman colony 
(Plin. iii. 86 ; Ptol. ii. 10, 12h— 8. A town in the 
interior of Sardinia.— 4. Or Valentium, a town 
in Apulia, ten miles from Brundusium, SE. of 
Usellis (Plin. iii. 85).— 6, [Vibo.]— 6. A fifth 

r rince of Britain, added in 869 to the four of 
Diocletian arrangement. [Bbitannia.]— 7, 
Or Valentmum. [Fobum Fulvh.] 
l alentinl&nus. I., Roman emperor a.d, 804- 
876, was the son of Gratianus, and was bom 
a.d. 821, at Cibalis in Pannonia. His first wife 
was Valeria Severs, by whom he became the 
father of the emperor Gratianus. He held 
important military commands under Julian and 
Jovian; and on the death of the latter, in 
February 864, Valentinian was elected emperor 
by the troops at Nioaea. A few weeks after his 
elevation Valentinian, by the desire of the 
soldiers, associated in the empire his brother 
Valens, and assigned to him the East, while he 
himself undertook the government of the West. 
Valentinian was a Catholic, though his brother 
Valens was an Arian ; but he dia not persecute 
either Arians or heathens. He possessed good 
abUitieB, prudence, and vigour of character. He 
bad a capacity for military matters, and was a I 
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! vigilant, impartial, and laborious administrator. 
The greater part of Valentinian’s reign was 
oooupied by the wars against the Alemanni 
and the other barbarians on the Roman fron- 
tiers. His operations were attended with 
success. He not only drove the Alemanni out 
of Gaul, but on more than one occasion crossed 
the Rhine, and carried the war into the enemy’s 
country. His usual residence was Treviri 
(Trfcves). In 875 he went to Camuntum on 
the Danube, in order to repel the Quodi and 
Sarmatians, who had invaded Pannonia.* After 
an indecisive campaign lie took up his winter- 
quarters at Bregetio. In this plaflb, while 
giving an audience to the deputies of the 
Quadi, and speaking with neat heat? he fell 
down in a fit and expired Buadenly, on the 17th 
of November. (Amm. Marc. xxviii.-xxx. ; Zosim. 
iv. 17.)— II., Roman emperor a.d. 875-892, 
younger son of the preceding, was proclaimed 
Augustus by the army after his father’s death, 
though he was then only four or five years of 
age. His elder brother Gratianus, who had 
been proclaimed Augustus during the lifetime 
of their father, assented to the choice of the 
army, and a division of the West was made 
between the two brothers. Valentinian hod 
Italy, Hlyricum, and Africa. Gratian had the 
Gauls, Spain, and Britain. In 888 Gratian waB 
defeated and slain by Maximus, who left 
Valentinian a precarious authority out of fear 
for Theodosius, the emperor of the East ; but 
in 887 Valentinian was expelled from Italy by 
Maximus, and fled for refuge to Theodosius. 
In 8 88 Theodosius defeated Maximus, and 
restored Valentinian to his authority as emperor 
of the West. Theodosius returned to Con- 


stantinople in 891 ; and in the following year 
(892) Valentinian was murdered by the general 
Arbogastes, who raised Eugenius to the throne. 
Valentinian perished on the 15th of May, being 
only a few months above twenty years of age. 
His funeral oration was pronounced by St. 
Ambrose.— III., Roman emperor ajd. 425-455, 
was bom 419, and was the son of Constantius HI. 
by Placidia, the sister of Honorius and the 
daughter of Theodosius I. He was deolared 
Augustus in 425 by Theodosius H., and was 
placed over the West, but as he was only six 
years of age the government was intrusted to 
his mother Placidia. During his long reign 
the empire was repeatedly exposed to the 
invasions of the barbarians; ana it was only 
the military abilities of Aetius which saved the 
empire from ruin. In 429 the Vandals under 
Genseric crossed over into Africa, which they 
conquered, and of which they continued in 
possession till the reign of Justinian. The 
weakness of the empire during this reign was 
shown also by the foot that the Britons (from 
whose country the Roman troops had been 
withdrawn forty years before), finding it vain 
to apply to Rome for aid against the incursions 
of the Piets, invited, the Jutes under Hengest 
and Horsa to help them, in 449. The Gottis 
likewise established themselves in Gaul; but 
Aetius finally made peace with them (489), and 
with their assistance gained a great victory 
over Attila and the vast army of the Huns at 
Chalons in 451. [AttelaJ The power and 
influence of Aetius excited the jealousy and 
fears of Valentinian, who murdered his brave 
and faithful general in 454. [Aetitjb.] In the 
following year the emperor himself was slain tor 
Petmnius Maximus, whose wife hehad violated. 
He was a feeble ana contemptible prince. 

Y&llrla. L Sister of P. Valerius Poblioola, 
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Advised the Homan matrons to ask Veturia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, to go to the camp of 
Coriolanns in order to deprecate his resent- 
ment. [Coriolanus.]— 2, The last wife of 
Sulla, was the daughter of M. Valerius Messalla, 
and bore a daughter soon after Sulla's death 
(Plut. Popl 85, 87).— 3. GalSrla Valeria, 
daughter of Diocletian and Priaca, was, upon 
the reconstruction of the empire in a.d. 292, 
united to Galeriua, one of the new Caesars. 
After the death of her husband, in 311, Valeria 
rejectee? the proposals of his successor, Maxi- 
minuB, wljp in consequence stripped her of her 
possessions, and banished her along with her 
mother. After the death of Maximinus, Valeria 
and lier*motlier were executed by order of 
Licinius, 815. [Galerius.]— 4. Messallina. 
[Messallina.] 

V&lSrla Gens, one of the most ancient 
atrioian houses at Home. The Valerii were of 
abine origin, and their ancestor, Volesus or 
Volusus, is said to have settled at Home with 
Titus Tatius. One of the descendants of this 
VolesuB, P. Valerius, afterwards surnained 
Publicola, plays a distinguished part in the 
story of the expulsion of the kings, and was 
elected consul in the first year of the republic, 
fi.e. 509. From this time forward down to the 
latest period of the empire, for nearly 1000 
▼ears, the name occurs more or less frequently 
in the Fasti, and it was borne by the emperors 
Maximinus, Maximianus, Maxentius, Diocletian, 
Constantins, Constantine the Great, and others. 
The Valeria gens enjoyed extraordinary honours 
and privileges at Home. In the Circus a con- 
spicuous place, with a sella curulis (Liv. ii. SI), 
was set apart for them. They were also allowed 
to bury their dead within the walls (Cic. Legg. 
ii. 28, 68 ; Plut. Popl. 28). The Valerii in early 
times were always foremost in advocating the 
rights of the plebeians, and the lawB (especially 
the law of appeal) which they proposed at 
various times were the great charters of the 
liberties of the second order. (See Diet, of 
Antiq. s. v. Leges Valeriae.) The Valeria 
gens was divided into various families under 
the republic, the most important of which bore 
the names of Cobvus, Flaccus, Laevxnub, 
Messalla, Publicola, and Triamus. 

VAlfirla, a j province in Pannonia formed by 
Galerius, and named in honour of his wife. 
[Pannonia.] 

V&l&rl&RUS. 1. Homan emperor a.d. 258- 
260, whose full name was P. Licinius Vale - 
rianus. Valerian was proclaimed emperor by 
the troops whom he was leading against the 
usurper Aemilianus. Valerian proclaimed his 
Bon Gallienus Augustus, and first carried on 
war against the Goths, whom he defeated (257). 
But though the barbarians still threatened 
the Roman frontiers on the Danube and the 
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; Cam. 82 ; Eutrop. ix. 6 ; Aram. Marc, xxiii. 5.) 
—8. Son of the preceding, but not by the same 
. mother as Gallienus. He perished along with 
: Gallienus at Milan in 268. [Gallienus.] 

I V&l&rlus. [Valeria Genr.J 
! V&lSrlus, F. Asiatious. 1. Consul suffectus 
: under Caligula, and consul a.d. 46 under 
| Claudius. He was wealthy And hod beautiful 
gardens, coveted by Messallina, who procured 
on accusation of treason against him which led 
to his death in 47. (Tac. Ann. xi. 1, xiii. 48 ; 
Dio Cass. lix. 80, lx. 27-81.)— 2. Legatus of Gallia 
Belgica at tho death of Nero. He was son-in- 
law and supporter of Vitelline. (Toe. Jiist. i. 
50, iv. 4, 6.) 

Y&lSrius Vol&sus Maximus, M* (or M.?). 
1. Was a brother of P. Valerius Publicola. 
He fought at the battle of L. Hegillus, and 
was killed (Liv. ii. 16, 20 ; Dionys. v. 87 ; Plut. 
Popl. 20).— 2. Dictator in B.c. 494, when the 
dissensions between the burghers and oom- 
znonalty of Home dc nexis were at the highest. 
Valerius was popular with the plebB, and 
induced them to enlist for the Sabine and 
Aequian wars by promising that when the 
enemy was repulsed the condition of the debtors 
(nexi) should be alleviated. He defeated and 
triumphed over the Sabines ; but, unable to 
fulfil liis promise to the commons, resigned his 
dictatorship. The plebs, seeing that Valerius 
at leaBt had kept faith with them, escorted him 
honourably home. (Liv. ii. 80, 81.) According 
to Livy, he was son of the Valerius. Volusus 
who fought at Hegillus, but some have conjec- 
tured that he was the same man, and was only 
wounded, not killed, at Hegillus. It is certainly 
strange ’that the dictator of 494 should have 
had a father active in battle in 497. 

V&18rlus Maximus, is known to us as the 
compiler of a large collection of historical anec- 
dotes, entitled De Factis Dictisque Memoru - 
bilibns Libri IX, arranged under different 
heads, the sayings and doings of Homan 
worthies being, moreover, kept distinct in each 
division from those of foreigners. He lived in 
the reign of the emperor Tiberius, to whom he 
dedicated his work. Of his personal history we 
know nothing, except the solitary circumstance, 
recorded by himself, that he accompanied Sex. 
Pompeius into Asia (ii. 6, 8) — the Sextus Pom-* 
peius who was consul a.d. 14, and afterwards 
proconsul of Asia. The subjects treated of in 
the work are miscellaneous, and it seems to 
have been compiled as a collection of historical 
instances for the use of rhetoricians. In some 
books the topics selected for illustration ore 
closely allied to each other ; in others no bond 
of union can be traced. Thus the first book is 
entirely devoted to matters connected with 
sacred rites j the second book relates chiefly to 
certain remarkable civil institutions ; the third, 
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srossed the Euphrates and stormed Antioch, 
jompellod him to hasten to the East. For a 
lime his measures were both vigorous and suc- 
sessful. Antioch was recovered, and the 
Persian king Sapor was compelled to fall back 
tthind the Euphrates ; but the emperor, flushed 
jv his good fortune, followed too rashly. He 
iras surrounded, in the vicinity of Edessa, by 
he countless horsemen of his active foe; he 
me entrapped into a conference, taken primner 
860), and passed the remainder of his life in 
lADuVity* subjected to every insult which 
ikmtil cruelty could devise. After death his 
tkin was stuffed and long preserved as a trophy 
n the Chief temple of the nation. (AureL Viet 


I social virtues ; but in the seventh the chapters 
I De Stratcgematis, De Bepulsis, are abruptly 
! followed by those De Necessitate, De Testa* 
i mentis Bescissis, De Batis Testamentis et In* 

! speratis . The work is by no means without 
value, since it preserves a record of many 
curious events not to be found elsewhere ; but, 
regarded as a history, it is wholly uncritical ana 
shallow, so written as to flatter Tiberius wherever 
it was possible, and with a violent tirade 
against Bejanus, added, probably, after the fell 
of that minister, though before the first pubii* 
cation of the book. He uses as his chief SOCDPOeSi 
but often confusedly .Livy, Cicero, 

Pompeius Trogus. For the events of hfe Cedi ' i v\ ; 
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time the value of his testimony is impaired by 
his desire to write only what would be likely to 
please Tiberias. The work of Valerias Maxi- 
mas became very popular in the later times of 
the empire and in the middle ages. It was 
frequently abridged, and we still possess an 
abridgment of it made by Julius Paris. — The 
best editions of the original work are by Kempf, 
Leins. 1888, and C. Holm, Leips. 1865. 

Valerius Flaocus. [Flaccus.] 

Valglui Rufns, C., a Roman poet, and a con- 
temporary of Virgil and Horace, the latter of 
whom ranks him, along with Varius, Maecenas, 
and Virgil, among those friends of genius whose 
approbation far more than compensated for the 
annoyance caused by the attacks of his detrac- 
tors (Hor. Sat. i. 10, 82). He was consul suffec- 
tus in b.c. 12. He wrote elegies and epigrams, 
and perhaps some epic poetry (Hor. Od. ii. 9 ; 
Tib. lv. 1, 180 ; Serv. aid Aen. xi. 457), and books 
on botany (Plin. xxv. 4) and on grammar (Gell. 
xii. 18). 

Vand&li, Vand&m, or Vind&lll, a confeder- 
acy of German peoples, probably of the great 
Suevio race, to which the Burgundiones, Goth- 
ones, Gepidae, and Rugii belonged. They 
dwelt originally on the N. coast of Germany, 
but were afterwards settled N. of the Marco- 
manni in the Biesengebirge, which are henoe 
called Vandalioi Montes. (Capitol. M. Ant. 
Phil. 17; Eutrop. viii. 18; Jordan. Get. 22.) 
They subsequently appear for a short time in 
Dacia and Pannonia ; but at the beginning of 
the fifth century (a.d. 409) they traversed Ger- 
many and Gaul, and invaded Spain. In this 
country they subjugated the Alani, and founded 
a powerful kingdom, the name of tfhich is still 
preserved in Andalusia (Vandalusia). In a.d. 
429 they crossed over into Africa, under their 
king Genseric, and conquered all the Roman 
dominions in that country. Genseric subse- 
quently invaded Italy, and took and plundered 
Rome m 455. The Vandals continued masters 
of Africa till 585, when their kingdom waB 
destroyed by Belisarius, and annexed to the 
Byzantine empire. [Belisabiub.] 

Vangldnei, a German people, dwelling along 
the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of the modem 
Worms (Coes. B. G. i. 51 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 27, 
Germ. 28). 

Vannius, king of the Suevi, recognised by 
the Romans, a.d. 19, after the overthrow of 
Maroboduus. He reigned for thirty years, but 
was dispossessed by his nephews, Sido and 
Vangio, a.d. 50. Claudius did not aid him with 
troops, but gave him a territory in Pannonia. 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 68, xii. 29, 80 ; Plin. iv. 81.) 

Vapincum (Gap), a town in Gallia Nar- 
bonehsis, S. of Cufaro (Grenoble), and not far 
from the Druentia (Durance). It lieB just S. of 
the Col Bayard , which was probably * the first 
ascent to the Alps ' on Hannibal’s route (Pol. 
iii. 49), and Vapincum was in all probability 
the town which is mentioned both by Polybius 
and by Livy as the chief town or castellum of 
the natives who defended that defile (Pol. 1. ,c. ; | 
Liv. xxi. 88), though Livyplaoes it on the wrong 
side of the Druentia [of. Hannibal]. 

Varagri. [Vebagbi.] 

Vardanei or Bardanei. [Absaces XXI.] 

Vardfili, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
W. of the Vascones, in the modern Guipuecoa 
and AUwa (Strab. p. 162; Ptol. ii. 6, 9; PI n. 
iii. 26). 

Vargunteius, a senator and one of Catiline*s 
conspirators, undertook, in conjunction with C. 
Cornelius, to murder Cicero in b.c. 68, but their 
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plan was frustrated by information conveyed to 
Cicero through Fulvia. He was afterwards 
brought to trial, but oould find no one to defend 
him. (Sail. Cat. 17, 47.) 

V&rla. 1. (Vicovaro), a town of the Sabines, 
in the valley of the Anio, about eight miles 
above Tibur, and near Horace’s villa (Hor. 
Ep. i. 14, 8 ; Strab. p. 287 ; Hobatius,p. 428, a). 
--8. (V area), a town of the BeroneB in His- 
pania Tarraconensis on the Iberus, which was 
navigable from this town (Plin. iii. 21 ; Strab. 

p. 162). b . 

Varini, a people of Germany, on the light 
bonk of the Albis, N. of the Langohardi (Tac. 
Germ. 40). 

V&rXus. 1. Q. Varius Hybrida, tribune of 
the plebs, B.c. 90, was a native of Sucro in 
Spain, and reoeived the surname of Hybrida 
because his mother was a Spanish woman. In 
his tribuneship he carried a lex de majestate , 
in order to punish all those who had assis- 
ted or advised the Socii to take up arms 
against the Roman people. Under this law 
many distinguished senators were condemned ; 
but in the following year Varius himself was 
condemned under his own law, and was put to 
death. (App. B. C. i. 57 ; Val. Max. viii. 6, 4; 
Cic. de Or. i. 25 ; N. D. iii. 88.)— 8. L. Varius 
Rufus, one of the most distinguished poets of 
the Augustan age, the companion and mend of 
Virgil and Horace. By the latter he is placed 
in the foremost rank among the epic bards, and 
Quintilian has pronounced that his tragedy of 
Thyestes might stand a comparison with any 
production of the Grecian stage. (Quint, x. 1, 
98 ; Tac. Dial. 12.) He enjoyed the friendship 
of Maecenas, and it was to the recommendation 
of Varius in conjunction with that of Virgil, 
that Horace was indebted for an introduction 
to the minister, about B.c. 89. Virgil appointed 
Plotius Tucca and Varius his literary executors, 
and they revised the Aeneid. Hence Varius 
was alive subsequent to b.c. 19, in which year 
Virgil died ; but from Verg. Eel. ix. 85 it may 
be inferred that VariuB was somewhat older 
than Virgil. It has been inferred from Hor. 
Ep. ii. 1, 247, that Varius was dead before the 
second book of the Epistles was written, and 
this is probably right, though the words are not 
conclusive. Besides the tragedy Thyestes 
Varius wrote two epic poemB (of. Hor. Sat . i. 10, 
44), one De Morte on the death of Caesar 
(Macrob. vi. 1, 89, vi. 2, 19), the other a pane- 
gyric of Augustus, from which, according to the 
scholiast, Horace quotes the three lines of Ep. 
i. 16, 27-29, and this poem, which included the 
praises of Agrippa, is alluded to in Hor. Od. i. 6. 

Varro, Atacmus. [See below, Varro, No. 8.] 

Varro, Cing&nlui, a Roman senator under 
Nero, supported the claims of Nymphidius to 
the throne on the death of Nero, and was put to 
death in consequence by Galba, being at the 
time consul designatus (Tac. Ann . xiv. 45; 
Hist. i. 6, 87 ; Plut. Galb. 14). 

Varro, Terentlus. 1. C., consul b.c. 216 
with L. Aemilius Paulus. Varro is said to have 
been the son of a butcher, to have carried on 
business himself as a factor in his early yean, 
and to have risen to eminence by pleading 
the causes of the lower classes in opposition to 
the opinion of all good men (Liv. xxii. 25; 
Val. Max. iii. 4, 4). Notwithstanding the strong 
opposition of the aristocracy, he was raised to 
the consulship by the people, who thought 
that it only needed a man of energy at the head 
of an overwhelming force to bring the war 
against Hannibal to a close, and who, moreover, 




had an unfounded mistrust of the aims and this agrees with a list given by Jerome which 
motives of the senate. His colleague was L. makes out the writings of Varro to oonsist of 
Aemilius Paulus, one of tlie leaders of the seventy-four different works, alto- 

aristocratical party. The two consuls were gether 620 books. Hence it would appear that 
defeated by Hannibal at the memorable battle 180 of the books were written in the last twelve 
of Cannae. [Hannibal.] The battle was fought years of his life. Of these works only two have 
by Varro against the advice of Paulus. The survived (1) De Be Bustica Libri III, still 
Roman army was all but annihilated. Paulus extant, was written when the author was eighty 
and almost all the officers perished. Varro was years old (B. B. i. 1, 1), and is the most int- 
one of the few who escaped and reached Venusia portant of aU the treatises upon ancient agri- 
in Bafety, with about seventy horsemen. His culture now extant, being far superior to the 
oonductsifter the battle seemB to have deserved more voluminous production of Columella, with 
praise. He proceeded to Canusium, where the which alone it can be compared. Edited by 
remnant c ff the Roman army had taken refuge, Keil, Halle, 1649, and in the Scripture i Bet 
and there adopted every precaution which the Busticae veterea Latini , by Schneider, Lips, 
exigencies of the case required. His defeat 1764-1797. (2) De Lingua Latina , a grarn- 
was forgotten in the services he had lately matical treatise which extended to twenty-four 
> rendered. On his return to the city all classes * 1 books ; but six only (v.-x.) have been preserved, 
went out to meet him, and the senate returned j and these are in a mutilated condition. The 
him thanks because he had not despaired of the | remains of this treatise are particularly valn- 
commonwealth. This marked the determination , able, sinoe they have been the me an s of 
of patricians and plebeians to work heartily 1 preserving many terms and forms which would 
together against the foreign enemy. (Liv. xxii. , otherwise have been altogether lost, and much 
86-61; Pol. iii. 106-116; Pint. Fab. 14-18; curious information iB here treasured up con- 
App. Ann. 17-26.) Varro continued to’ be em- nected with the anoient usages, both civil and 








- ^ — Berl. 1826 (re-edited 188B), and by 0. M tiller, 

close of the Punic war (Liv. xxiii. 32, xxvii. 85, Leips. 1888. The work entitled Antiquitatum 
xxxi. 49). — 2. X. Terentius Varro Reatinus, Libri was divided into two sections: Anti- 
the celebrated writer, whose vast and varied quitatea Beruvn hinnanamm , in twenty-five 
erudition in almost every department of litera- books, and Antiquitatea Rerum divinarum t in 
ture earned for him the title of the ‘ most sixteen books. It described the political and 
learned of the Romans’ (Quint, x. i. 96 ; Dionys. religious institutions of Rome, and was Varro’s 
ii. 21 ; August. C. D. vi. 2 ; of. Cic. Acad. Post. ■ great work, upon which chiefly his reputation 

i. 8, 9) was bom at Reate b.c. 110, and was for profound learning was based; but unfor- 
trained under L. Aelius Stilo Praeconinus, and . tunately only a few fragments of it have come 
afterwards by Antioohus, a philosopher of the down to us. With the second section of the 
Academy. Varro held a high naval command work we are, comparatively speaking, familiar, 
in the wars against the pirates and Mithridates, since Augustine drew very largely from this 
and afterwards served as the legatus of Pom- | source in his De Civitate Dei [cf. Indio ita- 
peius in Spain in the Civil war, but was com- j menta, p. 442, b]. Varro wrote also a collec- 
pelled to surrender his forces to Caesar. (Flor. tion of biographies called Imagines or Hebdo - 
Ii. 18, 29; Coes. B. C. i. 88, ii. 17-20.) He then ! mades in fifteen books; Disciplinae in nine 
passed over into Greece, and shared the for- books, which described the ‘liberal arts,’ vis. 
tunes of the Pompeian party till after tlie ! grammar, dialectic, rhetoric, geometry, arith- 
battle of Phorsalia, when he obtained the metic, astrology, music, medicine, and arohi- 
forgiveness of Caesar, who employed him in tecture; and other works on philosophy 
superintending the collection and arrangement (Logistorici in seventy-six books), geography, 
of the great library designed for public use. and law. Among his poetical works were the 
(Suet. Jul. 44; Isid. Or. vi. 6.) For some years Saturae , which were composed in a variety 
after this period Varro remained in literary of metres, with an admixture of prose 
seoludion, passing his time chiefly at his conn- also. Varro in these pieces copied to a cer- 
try seats near Cumae and Tusculum, occupied tain extent the productions of Menippus 
with study and composition. Caesar had the Gadarene [Menippus], and hence desig- 
forced Antony to restore to Varro an estate nated them as Saturae Menijywae a. Cynicae. 
which he had seized (Cic. Phil . ii. 40, 108), and, They appear to have been a series of dis- 
perhaps in consequence, upon the formation of quisitions on a vast variety of subjects, fra- 
{he second triumvirate his name appeared quently, if not uniformly, couched in the shape 


the second triumvirate his name appeared quently, if not uniformly, couched in the shape 
upon the list of the proscribed ; but he sue- of dialogue, the object proposed being the 
ceeded in making his escape, and, after having inculcation of moral lessons and serious truths 
remained for some time concealed, he obtained in a familiar, playful, and even jocular style, 
the protection of Octavian. His life is said to The best editions of the fragments of these 
have been saved by Fufius Calenus (App. B. C. 1 Saturae are by Riese, Leips. 1866, and 


favourite studies. His death took place b.c. 28, Latin poet of considerable celebrity, sur- 
when he was inhfaeighty-ninth year. Not only named Ataeinuf, from the Atax, a river of 
was Varro the most learned of Roman scholars, Gallia Narbonensis, his native province, was 
but he was likewise the most voluminous of Ro- bom b.c. 82. Of his personal history nothing 
wip-Ti authors. Gellius (l. c.) states that Varro further U known. He seems to have written, 
claimed to have written 490 books before he first, an epic on part of Caesars Gillie warn, 
was seventy-seven : Ausonius gives in round called Bellum Sequanicum (Prise, ur. Lot. ii. 
numbers 600 as the total number of books 497), and Saturae in imitation of Ludlius 
written by Vino {JPrqf i Bwrd. xx. 10); and (Hor. Sat. i. 10, 46) ; and at a later time to have 
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imitated the Alexandrian poets in the Argo- 
nautae (borrowed from Ap. Bhod.), and in 
elegiac love-poems. (Quint* x. 1, 87 ; Ov. Am. 
i. 15, 21, Trist. ii. 480 ; Propert. ii. 84, 85 ; Prob. 
ad Verg. Georg, ii. 126.) 

VftrtlS, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signified a person who had his legs bent inwards, 
and was opposed to Valgiua , which signified a 
person having his legs turned outward. 

Virus, P. AlfSnus. 1. A Roman jurist, was 
a pupil of Servius Sulpicius, and the only pupil 
of Servius from whom there are any exoerpts 
in the Digest (Gell. vii. 5). The scholiast on 
Horace (Sat. i. 8, 180) tells us that the ‘ Alfenus 
voter’ of Horace was a lawyer, and that he 
was a native of Cremona, where he carried on 
the trade of a shoemaker; that he came to 
Rome, where he beoame a pupil of ServiuB 
Sulpicius, attained the dignity of the consulship, 
and was honoured with a public funeral. It is 
probable that he is the Varus who attended the 
lectures of Siron at the same time as Virgil 
(Serv. ad Eel. vi. 18), and whom Virgil men- 
tions in the Eclogues (vi. 18, ix. 27), referring 
to the time when Alfenus Varus was Octavian’s 
legate, and able to help him in preserving his 
property (b.c. 40). — 2. A general of Vitellius, in 
the Civil war in a.d. 69, and perhaps a descend- 
ant of the jurist (Tac. Hist. ii. 29, lii. 55, iv. 11.) 

V&rui, Atlui. 1. P., a partisan of Pompey 
in the Civil war, was stationed in Picenum on 
the breaking out of the Civil war in b.c. 49. 
He subsequently crossed over into Africa, and 
took possession of the province, which was 
then governed by Q. Ligarius. [Ligaiviijb.] 
Varus, having been propraetor of Africa, was well 
acquainted with the country, and was able to 
raise two legions without difficulty. Meantime, 
L. Aelius Tubero, who had received from the 
senate the province of Africa, arrived to take 
the command ; but Varus would not allow him 
to land. In the course of the same year Varus, 
assisted by king Juba, defeated Curio, Caesar’s 
legate, who had crossed over from Sicily to 
Africa. [Curio.] He fought with the other 
PompeionB in Africa against Caesar in 46 ; but 
after the battle of Thapsus he sailed away to 
Cn. Pompey in Spain, and fell at the battle of 
Munda. His head was carried to Caesar. (Cic. 
ad Att. viii. 18, 15, 20 ; Coes. B.C. i. 12, 18, 81 ; 
App. B.C. ii. 44-46, 105 ; Dio Cass, xliii. 81 ; 
Lucan, iv. 718). — 2. Q. Atius Varus, com- 
mander of the cavalry under C. Fabius, one of 
Caesar's legates in Gaul, and probably the same 
as the Q. Varus who commanded the cavalry 
under Domitius, one of Caesar's generals in 
Greece in the war with Pompey (Caes. B.C. 
iii. 87 ; [Caes.] B.G. viii. 28). 

Vfiruf, Quintillus. 1. Sex., quaestor b.c. 49, 
belonged to the Pompeian party. He fell into 
Caesar's hands at the capture of Corfinium, but 
was dismissed by Caesar. He afterwards fought 
under Brutus and Cassius against the trium- 
virs ; and after the loss of the battle of Philippi, 
he ordered his freedman to slay him (Caes. B.C. 
i. 28, ii. 28; Veil. Pat. ii. 71).— 2. F., son of the 
preceding, was consul b.c. 18, and was subse- 
quently appointed to the government of Syria, 
where he acquired enormous wealth. Shortly 
after his return from Syria he was made gover- 
nor of Germany (probably about A.D. 7). Dru- 
sus had conquered a groat part of central Ger- 
many as far as the Visurgis (Weser); and 
Varus received orders from Augustus to intro- 
duce the Roman jurisdiction into the newly 
conquered country. The Germans, however, 
were not prepared to submit to the Roman yoke, 
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and found a leader in Arionius, who secretly 
organised a general revolt of all the German 
tribes near the Visurgis. When he had 
matured his plans, he suddenly attacked 
Varus, who was marching with three legions 
and three squadrons of cavalry through a 
pass of the Saltus Teutoburgiensis , a range 
of hills covered with wood, which extends N. 
of the Lippe from OBnabrtick to Paderbom. 
Varus had diverged into this difficult country 
instead of following the safer route from his 
summer quarters on the Visurgis (probably 
near Minden) to Aliso, because a message had 
arrived that a tribe had revolted in tlfat district, 
and, having no suspicion of Arminius, he thought 
it would be an easy matter to suppress the 
movement on his wav. He seems to have 
managed his march with great carelessness and 
to have been taken quite unprepared. The 
battle lasted three days, and ended with the 
destruction of the Roman army. Varus put 
an end to his own life. The scene of the 
disaster is placed by some modem writers in' 
the district of Venne % near the sources of the 
Haute. Of the 20,000 men who comprised his 
force only the cavalry and a few stragglers 
escaped. [Cf. Germania.] When the news of 
tliiB defeat reached Rome, the whole city was 
thrown into consternation ; and Augustus, who 
was both weak and aged, gave way to the most 
violent grief, tearing his garments and calling 
, upon Varus to give him back his legions. (Tac. 

1 Ann. i. 61, 71 ; Dio Cass. lvi. 18-25 ; Suet. Aug. 

\ 28, Tift. 16; Veil. Pat. it. 117.) 

I Vftrus (Far or Faro), a river in Gallia Nar- 
j bonensis, forming the boundary between this 
! province and Jtaly, rises in Mt. Cema in the 
| Alps, and falls into the Mediterranean sea, be- 
tween Antipolis and Nicaea (Mel. ii. 4 ; Ptol. ii. 
10, 1 ; Lucan, i. 404). 

Vas&tes, a people in Gallia Aquitonica, on 
the Garumna, whose chief town was Cossium 
(Bazas), on the road from Burdigala to Elusa. 

Vasodnes, a powerful people on the N. coast 
of Hispania Tarraconensis, between the Iberus 
and the Pyrenees, in the modem Navarre and 
Ouipuzcoa (Strab. pp. 116, 155; Ptol. ii. 8, 10;. 
Their chief towns were Pompelon and Cala- 
gurrib. They fought in battle bare-headed. 
Under the empire they were regarded as skilful 
diviners and prophets (Sit. It. iii. 858). # They 
belonged to the old Iberian race. Their name 
is still retained in that of the modem Basques. 

Vaaodnum Saltus, [Pyrene.] 

VasXo (Faison), a considerable town of the 
Vocontii in Gallia Narbonensis (Ptol. ii. 10, 
17 ; Mel. ii. 5). 

VatXa Isaurlcus, F. Servillus. 1. Consul 
in b.c. 79, was sent in the following year as 
proconsul to Cilicia, in order to clear the seas of 
the pirates, whose ravages now spread far and 
wide. He carried on the war with great ability 
and success, and from his conquest of the 
Isauri, he obtained the surname of Isaurious. 
After giving Cilicia the organisation qf a Roman 
province, he entered Rome in triumph in 74 
(Liv, Ep. 00, 08 ; Oros. v. 25 ; Flor. iii. 6 ; Strab 
pp. 667, 671). After his return Servihus took 
a leading part in public affairs. In 70 he was 
one of the judioes at the trial of Verres; in 66 
he supported the rogation of Manilius for con- 
ferring upon Pompey the command of the war 
against the pirates; in 68 he was a candidate 
for the dignity of pontifex maximus, but was 
defeated by Julius Caesar ; in the same year 
he spoke in the senate in favour of infl* ** 
the last penalty of the law upon the 
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Dorian conspirators; in 57 lie joined the othlr 
nobles in procuring Cicero’s recall from banish- 
ment; in 56 he opposed the restoration of 
Ptolemy to his kingdom ; and in 55 he was 
censor with M. Valerius Messalla Niger. He 
took no part in the civil wars, probably on ac- 
count of his advanced age, and died in 44. 
(Cic. Verr . i. 21, ad Fain. i. 1, xvi. 28, ad Att . 
xii. 21 ; Dio Cass. xlv. 16 ; Val. Max. viii. 5, 6.) 
—2. Praetor 54, belonged originally to the 
aristocratical party, but espouBed Caesar’s side 
on the breaking out of the Civil war, and was 
consul with Caesar in 48. In 46 he governed 
the province of Asia as proconsul, during which 
time Cicero wrote to him several letters. After 
the deathiof Caesar in 44, he supported Cicero 
and the rest of the aristocratical party, in 
opposition to Antony. But he soon changed 
Bides again, became reconciled to Antony, and 
was made consul a second time in 41. (Coes. 
B.C. iii. 21 ; App. B.C. ii. 48 ; Dio Cass. xli. 
48, xlii. 17, xlviii. 4, 18.) 

Vatinlufl. 1. P,, a political adventurer in 
the last days of the republic, who is described 
by Cicero as one of the greatest scamps and 
villains that ever lived. His personal appear- 
ance was unprepossessing ; his face and neck 
wore covered with swellings, to which Cicero 
alludes, calling him the struma civitatis. Va- 
tinius was quaestor b.c. 68, and tribune of the 
plebs 59, when he sold his services to Caesar, 
who was then consul along with Bibulus. It 
was Vatinius who proposed the bill to the 
people by which Caesar received the provinces 
of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum for five years. 
Vatinius continued to take an active part in 
political affairs. In 56 he appeared as a wit- 
ness against Milo and SeBtius, two of Cicero’B 
friends, in consequence of which the orator 
made a vehement attack upon the character of 
Vatinius, in the speech which has come down to 
us. Vatinius was praetor iu 55, and in the 
following year (54) he was accused by C. Li- 
cinius Calvus of having gained the praetorsliip 
by bribery. He was defended on this occasion 
by Cicero, in order to please Caesar, whom 
Cicero had offended by his former attack upon 
Vatinius. Soon afterwards Vatinius went to 
Gaul, where we find him Berving in 51. He 
accompanied Caesar in the Civil war, and was 
made consul suffeotus for a few days, at the end 
of December 47. At the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, he was sent into Illyricum, where 
he carried on the war with success. After 
Caesar’s death he waB compelled to surrender 
Dyrrhachium and his army to Brutus, who had 
obtained possession of Macedonia, because his 
troops declared in favour of Brutus. (Cic. in 
Vatin . ; pro Sent. 58, 68, ad Q. Fr. ii. 4, iii. 9, 
ad Att . ii. 6 ; [Goes.] B.G. viii. 46; Caes. B.O. 
iii. 19, 100; App. B.C. iv. 75; Dio Cass, xlvii. 
21.) — 2. Of Beneventum, one of the vilest and 
most hateful creatures in Nero’s court, equally 
deformed in body and in mind. He was origin- 
ally a shoemaker’s apprentice, next earned his 
living as one of the lowest kinds of scurrae or 
buffoons, and finally obtained great power and 
Wealth by accusing the most distinguished men 
in the state. A certain kind of dnnking-cups 
having nasi or nozzleB, bore the name ox Vati- 
nius, probably because they were supposed to 
caricature his profile. (Tac. Ann, xv. 84 ; Juv. 
v. 46; Mart. x. 8, xiv. 96.) 

Vatrfcu&B. [Padub.] 

Yeettf or Veeta (Isle of Wight), an island off 
the 8. coast of Britain and opposite Portus 
Magnus (Porehester, near Portsmouth), with 
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which the Romans became acquainted before 
their conquest of Britain, by means of the 
inhabitants of Massilia, who were accustomed 
to visit this island for the purpose of obtaining 
tin. It is related by Diodorus (y. 22, 88), that 
at low water the space between Vectis and the 
coast of Britain was almost entirely dry, so 
that the Britons used to bring tin to the island 
in waggons. It was conquered by Vespasian in 
the reign of Claudius (Suet. Vesp. 4 ; Mel. iii. 
6; Plin. iv. 108.) Interesting remains of 
Roman villas have been found at Carisbrook 
and Brading. 

Vedlus PollXo. (Pollio.] 

Vegetlus, Flavius Ren&tus, the author of 
a treatise, ltei Militaris Instituta , or Epitoma 
Bei Militaris. The exact date is not estab- 
lished, but it was probably composed early in 
the fifth century a.x>. It is a question whether 
the dedication to Theodosius is genuine, and 
some writers maintain that it was addressed to 
Valentinian III. The materials were derived, 
according to the declaration of the writer him- 
self, from Cato the Censor Be Bisciplina 
Militari , from Cornelius Celsus, from Fronti- 
nus, from PaternuB, and from the imperial 
constitutions of Augustus, Trajan, andHaarian. 
The work is divided into four books. The first 
treats of the levying and training of recruits, 
including instructions for the fortification of a 
camp ; the second, of the different classes into 
which soldiers are divided, and especially of the 
organisation of the legion ; the third, of the 
operations of an army in the field ; the fourth, 
of the attack and defence of fortresses, and of 
marine warfare. The value of this work (which 
is a somewhat uncritical compilation! from dif- 
ferent historians) is much diminished by the 
fact that the usages of periods the most remote 
from each other are mixed together into one 
confused mass, and not unfrequently, we have 
reason to suspect, are blended with arrange- 
ments which never existed except in the fancy 
of the author. Edition by C. Lang, Leins. 
1885. It is probably right to ascribe to the 
same Vegetius the work on veterinary art called 
Mulomedidna (on the treatment of horses and 
mules), though it is written in a more popular 
style, as being intended for the use of less 
refined readers (ed. in Schneider’s Script . Bei 
Busticae, Leips. 1797). 

Veiento, Fabriclus, was praetor a.d. 55, and 
ran dogs instead of horses in the gomes. lie 
was banished a.d. 62, in consequence of hie 
having published several libels. He afterwards 
returned to Rome, and became, in the reign of 
Domitian, one of the most infamous informers 
and flatterers of that tyrant. He also enjoyed 
the friendship of Nerva. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 50 ; 
Dio Cass. lxi. 6 ; Plin. Ep. iv. 22 ; Juv. iii. 185 ; 
iv. 118.) 

V6ii (Veiens, -entis, Veientanus : Isola Far - 
nese), one of the most ancient and powerful 
cities of Etruria, situated on the river CremJra, 
about twelve miles from Rome. It possessed a 
strongly fortified citadel, built on a hill rising 
precipitously from the deep glens whieh bound 
it, Bave at the single point where a narrow ridge 
unites it to the city* It was one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation, and appa- 
rently the largest of all. As far as we can 
judge from its present remains, it was about 
seven miles in circumference, which agrees with 
the statement of Dionysius, that it was equal 
in size to Athens. Its territory (Ager Vefans) 
waB extensive, and appears originally to hate 
extended on the S. and E. to the Tiber ; on j ho 
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BW. to the sea, embraoing the salinae or salt- 
works at the mouth of the river ; and on the 
W. to the territory of Caere. The Ciminian 
forest appears to have been its NW. boundary ; 
on the E. it must have embraced all the district 
S. of Sonvote and eastward to the Tiber. The 
cities of Capena and Fidenae were colonies of 
Veii. Veii was a powerful city at the time of 
the foundation of Borne, and the most formid- 
able and dangerous of her neighbours (Liv. i. 
15 ; Dionys. ii. 54 ; Eutrop. i. 20). The Veientes 
were engaged in almost unceasing hostilities 
with Borne for more than three centuries and a 
half, and we have records of many wars between 
the two peoples (Liv.i. 27, 88, 42, ii. 6, 42, 48, iv. 
17, 81). Veii was at length taken by the dicta- 
tor Camillus, after a siege which is said to 
have lasted ten years, during which period, 
apparently, the emissarium for draining the 
Alban lake was formed, and by tradition was 
connected with an oracle about the siege. The 
city fell, according to the common Btory, by 
means of a ouniculus or mine, which was carried 
by Camillus from the Roman comp under the 
city into the citadel of Veii, in the year 896. 
(Liv. v. 8-22; Cic. Div. i. 44, iii. 82; Plut. 
Cam. 6.) So well built and spacious was Veii, 
that the Romans were anxious, after the de- 
struction of their own city by the Gauls in 890, 
to remove to Veii, and are said to have been 
only prevented from carrying their purpose 
into effect by the eloquence of Camillus (Liv. 
v. 49). From this time Veii was abandoned ; 
but after the lapse of ages it was colonised 
afresh by Augustus, and made a Roman muni- 
cipium. The new colony, however, occupied 
scarcely a third of the ancient city, and had 
again sunk into deoay in the reign of Hadrian. 
From this time Veii disappears entirely from 
history, and, on the revival of letters, even its 
site was long an object of dispute. It is now 
settled, however, beyond a doubt, that it Btood 
in the neighbourhood of the hamlet of Isold 
Famese , where several remains of the ancient 
city have been discovered. Of these the most 
interesting is its cemetery. 

V5i5vis, an old Italian deity, whose temple 
at Rome stood between the Capitolium and the 
Arx in the * Asylum,’ between the sacred groves 
(‘ inter duos lucos * : Ov. Fast, iii. 480 ; Gell. v. 
12). He was said to be represented as a youth- 
ful god armed with arrows, and hence was by 
some identified with Apollo. His origin and 
the meaning of his name have been variously 
explained. It is tolerably certain that the old 
explanation, Veiovis=the little Jupiter (Ov. 
Fast. iii. 445) is wrong. The prefix means 
rather * separate from,' or 1 distinct from.’ 
Hence Veiovis or Vediovis is a deity distin- 
guished from Jupiter, and the most natural 
inference would be that he was the Jupiter 
Inferus presiding over the dead, and that the 
arrows are the arrows of death : nor would it 
militate against this view that he seems to have 
been a deity to whom expiatory sacrifices (of a 
goat) were offered. Some modem writers, 
however, regard him rather as the god of the 
spring-sun which was supposed to bring fevers, 
and therefore as the deity who could avert such 
fevers. His festival on the Capitoline hill 
was celebrated in March. He had also a temple 
on the Island of the Tiber, where he was wor- 
shipped in conjunction with Aesculapius in 
January. He had an ancient altar at Sovillae. 

VSlaorum. [Roma, p. 805, b.] 

Velauni or vellavi, a people in Gallia Aqui- 
Union, in the modern Velay (Plin. iii. 187). 
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°V5l8da, a prophetic virgin, by birth belonged 
to the Brueteri, and was regarded as a divine 
being by most of the nations in central Ger- 
many in the reign of Vespasian. She dwelt in 
a lofty tower in the neighbourhood of the river 
Luppia (Lippe). She encouraged Civilis in his 
revolt against the Romans, but she was after- 
wards taken prisoner and carried to Rome. 
(Toe. Mist. iv. 61, 65, v. 22, 24, Germ . 8; Stat. 
Silv. i. 4, 90 ; Dio Cass, lxvii. 5.) 

VSlIa or E15a, also called Hy51e (’EAfo, 
‘T i\ri : CastelV a Mare della Brueea)p a Greek 
town of Lucania, on the W. coast between 
Paestum and Buxentum, was founded by the 
Phocaeans, who had abandoned their native 
city to escape from the Persian sovereignty, 
about b.c. 548 (Hdt. i. 164 ; Strab. p. 254). It 
was situated about three miles E. of the river 
Hales, and possessed a good harbour. It is 
celebrated as the place which gave the name to 
the Eleatic school of philosophy; for Xeno- 
phanes established himself at VeUa, and Par- 
menides and Zeno' were bom there (Diog. Laert. 
ix. 2, 20). It was noted also for its mild cli- 
mate (Hor. Ep. i. 15, 1). It possessed a cele- 
brated temple of Demeter. 

VSlIuufl (Velino), a river in the territory of 
the SabineB, rising in the central Apennines, 
and falling into the Nor. This river in the 
neighbourhood of Reate overflowed its banks 
and formed several small lakes, the largest of 
which was called Lacus Velinus ( Piediluco , 
also Lago dei Mormori). In order to carry 
off these waters, a channel was cut through the 
rocks by Curius Dentatus, the conqueror of the 
Sabines, by means of which the waters of the 
Velinus were carried through a narrow gorge to 
a spot where they fall from a height of Beveral 
hundred feet into the river Nar. This fall, 
which is one of the most celebrated in Europe, 
is known at the present day by the name of 
the fall of Terni, or the Casoata dei Mormori. 
(Toe. Ann. i. 79 ; Plin. iii. 17 ; Cic. ad Att. iv. 16.) 

V&lltrae (Velitemus: Velletri ), an ancient 
town of the Volscians in Latium, but subse- 
quently belonging to the Latin League. It was 
conquered by the Romans, and colonised at an 
early period, but it frequently revolted from 
Rome. It is celebrated as the birthplace of the 
emperor Augustus. (Dionys. v. 61 ; Liv. iii. 41, 
viii. 14 ; Diod. xiv. 84 ; Suet. Aug. 1.) 

Vellufl Longui, a Latin grammarian, known 
to us from a treatise, De Orthographia, still 
extant, printed in the Grammaticae Latinae 
Auctores Antiqui , of Putschius, 4to, Honov. 
1605. Velius also wrote a commentary on Vir- 
gil, which is mentioned by Macrobius. He lived 
in the time of Trajan. (Gell. xviii. 9 ; Macrob. 
iii. 6,8.) 

V ellaunodflnum (Beaune), a town of the 
Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis (Caes. B. G. 
vii. 11). 

Vella vi. [Velauni.] 

Velleius Faterqttlus. [Paterculus.] 

Velloeaeiee, a people in Gallia LugdunensiB, 
NW. of the Pansii, extending along the Se- 
quana as far as the ocean, their chief town was 
Ratomagus (Caes. B. G. ii. A) 

VexL&frum (Venafranus : Venafri), a town in 
the N. of Samnium, near the river .Voltumus, 
and on the confines of Latium, celebrated for 
the excellence of itB olives (Hor. Od. ii. 6, 16, 
Sat. ii. 4, 69; Juv. v.86; Mart. xiii. 98; Varr. 
BE. L 2, 6). It stood on a hill rising from the 
right bank of the Voltumus, about sixteen 
miles from Casinum, and on the Via Latina. A 
colony was planted there under Augustus. 
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Yenahtius Fortunatus (in fall Venantius 
Jionorius Clementianus Fortunatu *), a poet of 
the sixth century a.d. (585-600). He was born 
at Tarvisium (Treviao), in Venetia, and educated 
at Ruvenna, and eventually became a presbyter 
and bishop of Poitiers, having travelled much 
over the Frankish kingdoms, and even to Britain 
(Venant. Fork iii. 26). He wrote an epic poem 
on the life of St. Martin and a number of shorter 
poems in eleven books, chiefly in the elegiac 
metre —panegyrics, elegies, and hymns. His 
metre i*gooa, and his writings are useful for a 
description of his time He wrote also some 
prose biographies of Saints. — Editions of his 
prose works by Krusch and of his poems by Leo, 
Berl. 1882-1885. 


Yenftdi or VenSdae, a people in European 
Sarmatia, dwelling on the Baltic E. of the Vis- 
tula. The Sinus YenSdlous {Gulf of Biga), 
and the VonSdloi Montes, a range of moun- 
tains between Poland and East Prussia, were 
called after this people. The name is repre- 
sented by the Sclavonic Wends. (Tac. Germ. 
46; Plin. iv. 97.) 

Yeneris Portus. [Pyrenes Promontorium.] 
Ven&ris Promontorium. [Pyrenes Prom.] 

Yenfitla. 1. A district in the N. of Italy, was 
originally included under the general name of 
Gallia Cisalpine, but was made by Augustus 
the tenth Begio of Italy. It was bounded on 
the W. by the river Athesis {Adige), which se 
parated it from Gallia Cisalpina ; on the N. by 
the Comic Alps; on the E.lby the river Tima- 
vus, which separated it from Istria ; and on the 
S. by the Adriatic Gulf. This country was, and 
is, very fertile, and its inhabitants enjoyed 
great prosperity. The chief productions of the 
country were excellent wool, a sweet but much 
prized wine, and race-horses. Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, is said to have kept a stud 
of race-horses in this country. (Strab. p. 212.) 
— Its inhabitants, the YenSti, frequently called 
Hentiti (*E>'ctoO by the Greeks, were in Greek 
traditions said to be descendants of the Paph- 
lagonian Heneti, whom Antenor led into the 
country after the Trojan war {II. ii. 85) ; but 
this tale, like so many others, has evidently 
arisen from the mere similarity of the name. 
Others supposed the Veneti to be a branch of 
the Celtic veneti in Gaul ; but this supposition 
is disproved by the express testimony of Poly- 
bius, that they spoke a language entirely dif- 
ferent from the Celtic : and that they had no 
connexion with the Celts, may be inferred from 
the fact that they were always on hostile terms 
with the Celtic tribes settled in Italy. Hero- 
dotus regards them aB an Illyrian race ; and all 
writers are agreed that they did not belong to 
the original population of Italy. (Hdt. i. 196, 
v. 9; Pol. ii. 17 ; Liv. i. 1 ; Strab. pp. 548, 608 ; 
Scymn. p. 889 ; Verg. Aen. i. 247.) There is no 
reason to suppose them to be a Sclavonic 
people because their name resembled that of 
the Baltic Venedi, and on the whole the most 
probable view is that they were on Illyrian people 
who had held their own against the Celts, and hod 
progressed in trade and civilisation beyond the 
more easterly Illyrians. In consequence of 
their hostility to the Celtic tribes in tlieir neigh- 
bourhood, they formed at on early period on 
alliance with Borne ; and their country was de- 
fended by the Romans against their dangerous 
« nemies. On the conquest of the Cisalpine 
Gaols, the Veneti likewise became included 
tmder the Raman dominions, and they were 
frt nwaf the only people in Italy who became the 
subjects of Rome without offering any resist- 
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once, no doubt for the reason that they regarded 
the Celtio races as tlieir chief enemies (of. Pol. 
ii. 28, 24). In the arrangement of Augustus 
Venetia and Histria formed the tenth Region, 
the limits of which were the Addua on the W., 
the Camio Alps on the N., the Arsia on the E., 
and the Po and Adriatic on the 8. (Plin. iii. 
126-181). The Veneti continued to enjoy great 
prosperity down to the time of the Marcomannic 
wars, in the reign of the emperor Aurelias ; but 
from this time their oountry was frequently de- 
vastated by the barbarians who invaded Italy, 
and at length, in the fifth oentury, many of its 
I inhabitants, to escape the ravages of the Huns 
under Attila, took refuge in the islands off their 
coast, on which now stands the city of Venice. 
The chief towns of Venetia in ancient times 
were, Patavium, Altinum, and Aquileia. The 
two latter carried on an extensive commerce, 
and exported, among other things, large quan- 
tities of amber, which was brought from the 
Baltic through the interior of Europe to these 
cities.— 2. A district in the NW. of Gallia Lug- 
dunensiB (the W. coast of Brittany) inhabited by 
the Veneti, who were a brave people, and the 
best sailors in all Gaul. Caesar gives an in- 
teresting account of the naval campaign against 
them in b.c. 56. The name is preserved by the 
modern town of Van?ies. Off their coast was a 
group of islands called Insulae Venfitleae 
{Belle lie). 

VenStus Lacus. [Brigantinus Lacus.] 

YenIHa, a nymph, daughter of Pilumnus, 
sister of Amata (wife of king Latinus) and 
mother of Tumus and Jutuma by Daunus. 

Yexw5nes or Yenonetes, a people of Raetia, 
and according to Strabo the most savage of the 
Raetian tribes, inhabiting the S. side of the 
Alps near the sources of the Addua {Adda). 
(Strab. pp. 204, 206 ; Plin. iii. 186 ; Ptol. ii. 18, 8.) 

Venta 1 . BBlgkrum (Winch ester), the chief 
I town of the Belgoe in Britain. The modern 
city contains Roman remains.— & IoenOrum. 
[Iceni.]— 8. Sil&rum ( Caerwent ), a town of the 
Silures in Britain, in Monmouthshire. 

Yenti (■'A vejtoi), the winds. They appear per- 
sonified, even in the Homeric poems, but at the 
same time they are conceived as ordinary phe- 
nomena of nature. The master and ruler of all 
the winds is Aeolus, who resides in the island 
Aeolia [Aeolus] ; but the other gods also, espe- 
cially Zeus, exercise a power over them (II. xii. 
281). Homer mentions by name Boreas (N. 
wind), Eurus (E. wind), NotuB (S. wind], and 
Zephyrus (W. wind). Though possibly at one 
time regarded as personal deities their distinct 
personality, except in the case of Boreas, seems 
to have faded away before the time of Homer. 
Boreas appears in H. xx. 225 as the father of 
a race of horses, and the myths relating to him 
were more clearly developed in the Attic story. 
[Boreas.] Yet relics of divinity ascribed to the 
winds generally are seen in the sacrifices offered 
to them from the time of Homer down to the 
Roman imperial period. When the funeral pile 
of Patroclus could not be made to bum, Achilles 
promised to offer sacrifices to the winds ; and 
Iris accordingly hastened to them, and found 
them feasting in the palace of Zephyrus in 
Thrace. Boreas and Zephyrus thereupon 
straightway crossed the Thracian sea into Aria, 
to cause the fire to blaze. (II. xxiii. 195; ef. 
ii. 145, ix. 5 ; Od. v. 296.) According to Hesiod, 
the beneficial winds, Notus, Boreas, Argestes. 
and Zephyrus, were the sons of Astraeus and 
Eos ; and the destructive ones are said to be the 
sons of Typhoeus (Hes. Th. 878, 869). Tfag 
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beneficial nature of Boreas does not, however, 
always appear, and his stormy character, re- 
sembling mat of Typhon, seems to be indicated 
by his representation with serpents’ feet on the 
chest of Cvpselns (Paus. v. 19, 1). Later, espe- 
cially philosophical, writers endeavoured to 
define the winds more accurately, according to 
their plaoes in the compass. Thus Aristotle, 
besides the four principal winds (Boreas or 
Aparotias, Bums, Notus, and Zephyrus, 
mentions, three, the Meses, Eaikias, and Ape* 
liotes, between Boreas and Eurus; between 
Eurus and Notus he places the Phoenicias; 
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ifavonius) carries spring flowers, (a) Ween 
( - Corns or Caurus), the NW., a parching wind, 
holds a vessel from which he is supposed to dis- 
charge hot charcoal. Black lambs were offered 
as sacrifices to the destructive winds; and white 
ones to favourable or good winds (Hor. Epod. 
x. 28; Verg. Aen. iii. 120, v. 772; Aristoph. 
Ban . 847). Boreas had a temple on the river 
Ilissus in Attica ; and Zephyrus had an altar 
on the sacred road to Eleusis. An altar to the 
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between Notus and Zephyrus be has only the 
Lips ; and between Zephyrus and Boreas he 
places the Argestes (Olympias or Skiron) and 
the Thraskias (Ar. Meteor, ii. 6). — The winds 
were represented by poets and artists in different 
ways ; the latter usually represented them as 
beings with wings at their heads and shoulders. 
The most remarkable monument representing 
the winds is the octagonal tower of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes at Athens. Each of the eight sides 
of the monument represents one of the eight 
principal winds in a flying attitude. A move- 
able Triton in the centre of the cupola pointed 
with his staff to the wind blowing at the time. 
All these eight figures have wings at their 
shoulders, all are olothed, and the peculiarities 
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of the winds are indicated by their bodies and 
various attributes. (1) Boreas wears a thick 
chiton and is blowing on a Triton’s horn, to 
signify his power of raising storms at sea [see 
under Boreas]. (2) Kaikias, the NE. wind 
(— Aquilo), has a vessel from which be is dis- 
charging hailstones. (8) Apeliotes ( = Subso- 
ianus), the East wind, being regarded as kindly 
in Greece, carries fruit and flowers in the einue of 
his robe. (4) EuroB ( m Eurus or Voltumus), the 
warm and rainy SE. wind, shapes clouds with 
his robe. (5) Notos (• Notus or Auster) the 
south wind, pours rain from his jar. (6) Lips 
(« Afrieus), the SW. wind, which blows mariners 
over the sea to the harbours of Peiraeus, holds 
a ship’s apluttre. (7) Zephyrus ( « Zephyrus or 


by Scipio at Borne and by Ootavian at Puteoli. 
(Liv. rxix. 27 ; App. B.C . v. 98.) 

Ventidius Basins, P., a Homan general, was 
a native of Picenum, and was taken prisoner 
by Pompeius Strabo in the Social war (B.c. 89), 
and carried to Home. When he grew up to 
man’s estate, he got a poor living by undertaking 
to furnish mules and vehicles for those magis- 
trates who went from Rome to administer a 
province. (Dio Cass, xliii. 61 ; Gell. xv. 4 ; Val. 
Max. vi. 919.) He became known to C. Julius 
Caesar, whom he accompanied into Gaul. In 
the Civil war he executed Caesar’s orders with 
ability, and became a favourite of his neat 
commander. He obtained the rank of tribune 
of the plebs, and was made a praetor for B.c. 48. 
After Caesar’s death Ventidius sided with M. 
Antony in the war of Mutina (48), and in the 
same year was made consul Buffectus. (Cic. ad 
Fam. x. 88, xi. 10 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 65 ; Dio Cass, 
xlvii. 15, xlviii. 10; App. B.C. v. 81.) In 89 
Antony sent Ventidius into Asia, to oppose La- 
bienus and the Parthians. He conducted tills 
war with distinguished ability and success. In 
the first campaign (89) he defeated the Parthians 
and Labienus, the latter of whom was slain in 
his flight after the battle; and in the second 
campaign (88) Ventidius gained a still more 
brilliant victory over the Parthians, who had 
again invaded Syria. Pacorus, the king’s son, 
fell in this battle. (Dio Cass, xlviii. 89, xlix. 21 ; 
Eutrop. vii. 8.) Antony, however, far from 
being pleased with the sucoess of Ventidius. 
showed great jealousy of him, and dismissed 
him from his employment (Plot. Ant. 84). Vet 
his services were too great to be overlooked; 
and he had a triumph in November, 88. Nothing 
more is known of him. Ventidius was often 
cited as an instance of a man who rose from 
| the lowest condition to the highest honours 
(Juv. vii. 199) : a captive became a Roman 
consul and enjoyed a triumph ; but this was in 
a period of revolution. 

Yfauft, an Italian goddess, who, after the 
Greek mythology influenced the Roman, was 
identified with Aplirodite, and in Latin litera- 
ture has the same myths and characteristics 
f see under Aphrodite]. Originally the Italian 
Venus was a goddess of gardens and of spring 
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flowers, having somewhat the same characteA- 
tics as Flora, Ferouia, and Libera. Her wor- 
ship at Borne was not extremely ancient : t hat 
is to say, it is not traceable earlier than the 
fourth century b. c. Her name does not occur , 
in the ritual oi the Fratres Armies or in the j 
hymns of the Salii. But she had ancient sane- 
tuaries in other Latin settlements, especially 
at Azdea and Lavinium (Strab. p. 532 ; Plin. iii. 
56), and she seems to have been regarded as the 
deity who promoted union among the members 
of tiie ^League. Perhaps for this reason, as 
Venus Concordia, or, more probably because 
both were^oddessos of gardens and growth in 
spring, when the Greeks introduced the know- 
ledge of • Aphrodite she was identified with 
Venus. It is likely enough that this influence 
came first from Sicily and that the italianised 
Aphrodite was first known as Venus Eryeina. 
This deity was naturalised at Ardea and Lavi- 
nium, and there the Greek Btories of Aeneas took 
root. When these were adopted by the Romans 
the importance of Venus was increased, for 
she was now regarded as the parent of the 
Roman race through her son Aeneas. She was 
Venus Genetrix because she hod taken the 
characteristics of Aphrodite, the goddess of 
creative power (Lucret. i. 1-88), and Venus 
Viotrix as giving victory to lovers; but both 
these names gained a fresh significance when 
she was regarded as the mother of the Roman 
people, who gave victory to their armies. The 
three oldest sanctuaries of Venus at Rome were 
supposed to be those of Venus Murcia, Venus 
Cloacina, and Venus Libitina. For the last see 
Lib n in a. The name Murcia was corrupted 
into Myrtea , as though it meant the goddess 
to whom the myrtle was sacred : by many it has 
been derived from mulcerc , ‘to soften,' and 
Cloacina from a word cloare, ‘ to purify ’ ; but it 
is much more probable that both these were 
names from the localities where the temples of 
the goddess were situated, i.e. near the Circus 
in the Vallis Murcia, and near the Cloaca 
Maxima. Somewhat later, in the same district 
of the Circus, Q. Fabius Gurges founded a 
temple of Venus Obsequens (‘ the Compliant ’) 
B.c. 295, because she hod granted his wishes in 
the Samnite wars (Liv. x. 81 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 
720). At the beginning of the second Punic war, 
the worship of Venus Eryeina was introduced 
from Sicily, and a temple was dedicated to her on 
the Capitol, to which subsequently another was 
added outside the Colline gate. In the year 
B.c. 114, a Vestal virgin was killed by lightning ; 
and as the general moral corruption, especially 
among the Vestals, was believed to be the cause 
of tins disaster, the Sibylline books, upon 
being consulted, commanded that a temple 
should be built to Venus Verticordia ( = 'Ato- 
i TTpotpla? the goddesB who turns the hearts of 
men) on the Via Solaria. (Ov. Fast. iv. 157 ; Val. 
Max. viii. 15, 12.) Scipio Africanus the younger 
founded the temple of Venus Genetrix, in which 
he was afterwards followed by Caesar, who 
added that of Venus Viotrix. Hadrian identified 
her with the well-being of the state in building 
the magnificent temple of Venus and Borne, 
a.p. 185. Another name borne by Venus at 
Borne was Calva.{‘ the bald *), which is explained 
by the story (not unknown in other countries, 
e.g. at Carthage), .that in the Gallic siege of Borne 
the women cut off their hair to make bow-strings 
(Serv. ad Aen. i 720). A less romantic explana- 
tion was that she was prayed to by women to 
prevent their hair falling off. The month of 
April, as the beginning of spring, waa p ecul i a rl y 
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Sacred to her, both in her old character at 
goddess of gardens and in her Greek character SA; 
goddess of love and growth. 

Vtuttila (Venu sinus : Venosa ), an ancient 
town of Apulia, S. of the river Aufidus, and 
near Mt. Vultur, situated in a romantic country, 
and memorable as the birthplace of the poet 
Horace. It seems to have been an Apulian 
city which had received an accession of territory 
from Lucania (Plin. iii. 104; Ptol. iii. 1, 78). It 
was oaptured by the Romans b.c. 262, and a 
colony waB Bent to it (Veil. Pat. i. 14; Hon 
Sat. u. 1, 84). It was a refuge of a remnant of 
the army from Cannae, and often a headquarters 
of the army (Liv. xxii. 49, xxvii. 10, 20, 41). It 
was ravaged m the Social war (App. B.C. l. 52). 
but recovered its prosperity, which was favoured 
by its position on the AppianRoad (Cic.ad Att. 
y. 5. xvi. 5 ; Strab. p. 250). 

Verftgri or Var&gri, a people in Gallia 
Belgica, on the Pennine Alps, near the con- 
fluence of the Dranse and the Rhone (Caes. 
B.Q. iii. 1 ; Strab. p. 204 ; Liv. xxi. 88). Their 
territory stretched up the Val de B agues and 
the Val d’Eutremont as far aB the summit of 
the pass of the Great St. Bernard. It is not 
impossible that their name ta preserved in 
Vernayaz , at the lower end of the valley. 

Verbfcnus Laous (. Lago Maggiore ), a lake in 
Gallia Cisalpina, and the largest lake in all Italy, 
being about forty miles in length from N. to S. $ 
its greatest breadth is eight mileB. It is formed 
by the river Ticinus and other streams descend- 
ing from the Alps, and the river Ticinus issues 
from its southern extremity. (Plin. iii. 181; 
Strab. p. 209.) 

Veroellae (Vercellensis : Vercelli), the chief 
town of the Libici in Gallia Cisalpina), and sub- 
sequently a Roman municipium, and n place of 
considerable importance (Strab. p. 218; Too. 
Hist. i. 70). For the battle fought near it by 
Marius, see Campi Raudii. 

Vercingetdrix, the celebrated chieftain of the 
Arvemi, who carried on war with great ability 
against Caesar in b.c. 52. The history of this 
war occupies the seventh book of Caesar’s Com* 
mentaries on the Oallio War. Vercingetorix, 
who had roused the spirit of his countrymen 
and had organised their defence with great skill 
and heroic courage, fell into Caesar’s hands on 
the capture of Alesia, was subsequently taken 
to Rome, where he adorned the triumph of his 
conqueror in 45, and was afterwards put to 
death. (Dio Cass. xl. 41, xliii. 19; Caesab, 

p. 188.) 

Veretum (Veretinus : Alessano), mots 
anciently called Baris, a town in Calabria, on 
the road from Leuca to Tarentum, and 600 
stadia SE. of the latter city (Strab. p. 281; 
Ptol. iii. i. 76). 

Vergae, a town in the interior of Bruttium. 

Vergellus, a rivulet in Apulia crossing tha 
plain of Cannae, which is said to haye been 
choked by the dead bodies of the Romans slain 
in the memorable battle against Hannibal 
(Flor. ii. 6, 18 ; Val. Max. ix. 2, 2). 

VergfUus orVirglllus Maro, F., the Roman 
poet, was bom on the 15th of October, B«c. 70, 
at Andes {Pietola), a small village near Mantua*, 
in Cisalpine Gaul There is no doubt tipi 
Vergilius is the more correct spelling: the ar- 
guments are as follows : inscriptions where tip 
name occurs in the republic and in the earlier 
centuries of the empire write Vergilius, never 
Virgilius,and the same is true of the older MSS., 
as the Medioean : moreover the Greek autbeve 
write B MpythMt at GUpyihu**. In tine iraddfr 
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a get the spelling Virgilius became common and 
eventually prevailed, owing to fanciful deriva- 
tions from virgo or virga. The earliest known 
instance of the spelling Virgilius is in the fifth 
century a.x>. (C.l.L. vi. 1710). It is therefore 
better to write the Latin name Vergilius ; but 
when it iB Anglicised the established form, 
Virgil, may reasonably be retained.— Virgil’s 
father probably had a small estate which he 
cultivated, and he is said to have supplemented 
this by keeping bees. His mother’s name was 
Magia Folia. He was educated at Cremona 
and Mediolanum {Milan), and he took the toga 
virilis at Cremona on the day on which he 
began his sixteenth year, in 55. It is said that 
he subsequently studied at Neapolis (Naples) 
under Parthenius, a native of Bithynia, from 
whom he learned Greek. He was also in- 
structed by Siron,an Epicurean, whose lectures 
were attended also by Alfenus Varus (Vabus, 
No. 1], at Borne, where he waB also taught rhe- 
toric by Epidius at the same time as Octavianus. 
Virgil’s writings prove that he received a 
learned education, and traces of Epicurean 
opinions ore apparent in them (e.g. Georg, ii. 
490). The health of Virgil was always feeble, 
and there is no evidence of his attempting to 
rise by those means by which a Homan gained 
distinction, oratory and the practice of arms. 
After completing his education, Virgil appears 
to have retired to his paternal farm. After the 
battle of Philippi (42) Octavian assigned to his 
soldiers lands in various partB of Italy. Oc- 
tavius Musa, who was charged with this allot- 
ment in the Cremona district, extended the 
limits so as to include Mantua (cf. Eel. ix. 28), 
and the farm belonging to Virgil’s father was as- 
signed to a centurion, whose name is given as 
Arrius. Asinius Pollio, the legatus of Trans- 
padano Gaul, and Cornelius Gallus interested 
themselves in Virgil, who was probably already 
known to them as a poet, and advised him to 
apply to Octavian at Borne. Virgil did so, his 
father’s farm was restored, and the first Eclogue 
expresses gratitude to Octavian. But there' 
was a second spoliation when, after the war of 
Perusia, Alfenus Varus became legatus in 
Pollio’s place. A primipiloris named Milienus 
Toro got possession of the farm and Virgil 
himself was nearly killed by the violence of a 
certain Clodius. Virgil and his father took 
refuge in a country house belonging to Siro 
(Catal. 10), and thence removed to Home, where 
he wrote the Eclogues. Here Maecenas also 
became interested in Virgil, who was compen- 
sated by Augustus. He did not, indeed, recover 
his paternal estate, but land was given him 
elsewhere— possibly the estate which he had 
near Nola in Campania (Gell. vi. 20). His 
friendship with Maecenas was soon so firmly 
established that he was able to gain the some 
patronage for Horace (Hor. Sat. i. 6, 54). Ho- 
race, in one of his Satires (Sat. i. 5), in which 
he describes the journey from Borne to Brun- 
dusium, mentions Virgil as one of the party, 
and in language which shows that they were 
then in the closest intimacy. The most finished 
work of Virgil, his Georgica., an agricultural 
^poern, was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Maecenas (Georg, iii. 41). The concluding 
lines of the Georgica were written at Naples 
(Georg, iv. 559), and the poem was completed 
after the battle of Actium, b.c. 81, while Octavian 
was in the East. (Comp. Georg, iv. 5C0, and ii. 
171.) Some of his pastoral poetry seems to have 
- been written in the country of T&rentum (Prop. 

* iii- 94, 57). His Eclogues had all been com- 
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pleted, and probably before the Georgica were 
begun (Georg, iv. 565). The epic poem of Virgil, 
the Aeneid , was probably long contemplated 
by the poet. While Augustus was in Spain (27), 
he wrote to Virgil to express his wish to have 
Borne monument of his poetical talent. Virgil 
appears to have begun the Aeneid about 
this time. In 28 died Marcellus, the son of 
Octavia (Caesar’s sister) by her first husband ; 
and Virgil introduced into his sixth book of 
the Aeneid (888) the well-known allusion to the 
virtues of this youth, who was cut #ff by a 
premature death. Octavia is said to have been 
present when the poet was reciting this allusion 
to her son and to have fainted from her emo- 
tions. She rewarded the poet munificently for 
his excusable flattery. As Marcellus did not 
die till 28, these lines were of course written 
after that date, but that does not prove that 
the whole of the sixth book was written so late. 
A passage in the seventh book (606) appears to 
allude to Augustus receiving bock the Parthian 
standards, which event belongs to 20. When 
Augustus was returning from Samos, where he 
had spent the winter of 20, he met Virgil at 
Athens. The poet, it is said, had intended to 
make a tour of Greece, but he accompanied 
the emperor to Megara and thence to Italy. 
His health, which had long been declining, was 
now completely broken, and he died soon after 
his arrival at Brundusium, on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, 19, not having quite completed his 
fifty-first year. HiB remains were transferred 
to Naples, which had been his favourite resi- 
dence, and on the road from Naples to Puteoli 
(Pozeuoli) a monument is still shown, sup- 
posed to be the tomb of the poet. The inscrip- 
tion said to have been placed on the tomb, 

Mantua me genuit, Cnlabri rapucrc, tenet nuno 
rurthcuope. Cecini p&scua, rura, duces, 

we cannot suppose to have been written by the 
poet. Virgil named as heredes in his testa- 
ment liis half-brother Valerius Proculus, to 
whom he left one half of his property, and also 
Augustus, Maecenas, L. Varius and Plotius 
Tucca. It is said that in his last illness he 
wished to bum the Aeneid , to which he had 
not given the finishing touches, but his friends 
would not allow him. Whatever he may have 
wished to be done with the Aeneid , it waB pre- 
served and published by his friends Varius and 
Tucca. The poet had been enriched by the 
liberality of his patrons, and he left behind 
him a considerable property and a house on 
the Esquiline Hill near the gardens of Maece- 
nas. He used his wealth liberally, and it is 
said that he supported his father, who became 
blind, but did not die before his son had attained 
a mature age. In his fortunes and his friends 
Virgil was a happy man. Munificent patronage 
gave him ample means of enjoyment and of 
leisure, and he had the friendship of all the 
most accomplished men of tike day, among 
whom Horace entertained a strong affection for 
him. He was an amiable, good-tempered man, 
free from the mean passions of envy and 
jealousy ; and in all but health he was prosper- 
ous. His fame, which was established in his 
lifetime, was cherished after his death as an 
inheritance in which every Baman had a share, 
and his works became school-books even before 
the death of Augustus. His poems were con- 
sulted for chance oracles (sortes Vcrgilianae) 
under the Boman empire (Capit. Albin. 5; 
Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 4; Spartian. Sadr. 2). 
The learned poems of Virgil soon gave employ- 
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ment to commentators and critics. A ulus 
Gelling has numerous remarks on Virgil, and 
Macrobius, in his Saturnalia , has filled four 
books (iii.-vi) with his critical remarks on Vir- 
gil’s poems. One of the most valuable commen- 
taries onVirgil, in which a great amount of curious 
and instructive matter has been preserved, is 
that of Servius [Servius]. — The chief authority 
for the Life of Virgil, apart from casual notices 
in his own poems or in those of contemporary 
poets, is the biography prefixed to the commen- 
tary on Virgil written by Aelius Donatus in 
the fougih century a.d. This Life was derived 
by Donatus from the biography composed by 
Suetonius in his de Vtris Illustribus. [Dona- 
tus.] Suetonius is said to have derived his 
information from accounts by Varius, and by 
Melissus, who was a freedman of Maecenas 
(Gell. xvii. 10). Another Life of Virgil was 
compiled from the commentary of Valerius 
Probus ; a third, found in Jerome, is also derived 
from Suetonius ; a fourth, of unknown author- 
ship, is prefixed to the commentary of Servius 
on t\ie Aeneid ; and a fifth, also of unknown date, 
is found in the Bernese MS. of Virgil. The 
grammarian Phocas, in the fifth century, made 
a version in hexameters of Donatus’s Life of 
Virgil. Virgil was the great poet of the middle 
ages, too, and Dante owned him for his master 
and his model. — The ten short poems called 
Bucolica were the earliest works of Virgil, and 
probably all written between 41 and 89. These 
Bucolica are not Bucolica in the same sense as the 
poems of Theocritus, which have the same title. 
They have all a pastoral form and colouring, but 
some of them have nothing more. They are also 
called Eclogae or Selections, but there is no rea- 
son to suppose that this name originated with 
the poet. Their merit consists in their versifica- 
tion (which was smoother and more polished than 
the hexameters which the Romans had yet seen), 
and in many natural and simple touches. But 
aB an attempt to transfer the Syracusan muse 
into Italy, they bear the stamp of imitations 
and, however graceful and melodious, cannot 
be ranked with the more genuine pastorals of 
Theocritus. The fourth Eclogue, entitled Pollio , 
which may have been written in 40, after the 
peace of Brundusium, has nothing of the pas- 
toral character about it. It is half allegorical, 
half historical and prophetical — anything, in 
fact, but Bucolic. The first Eclogue is Bucolic in 
form and in treatment, with a historical basis. 
The Becond Eclogue, the Alexis , is an amatory 
poem, with a Bucolic colouring. The third, 
the fifth, the seventh, and the ninth, are more 
clearly modelled on the form of the poems of 
his Sicilian prototype ; and the eighth, the 
Pharmaceutna , is a direct imitation of the 
original Greek. The tenth entitled Gallus, 
perhaps written the last of all, is a love poem, 
which, if written in elegiac verse, would be 
more appropriately called an Elegy than a Bu- 
colic.— The Georgiea or * Agricultural Poem * 
in four bookB, written (87-80 b.c.), is a didactic 
poem, which Virgil dedicated to his patron 
Maecenas. He treats of the cultivation of 
the soil in the first book, of fruit trees in the 
second, of horses and other cattle in the third, 
and of bees in the fourth. This is generally 
regarded as his masterpiece, and it is unques- 
tionably the most finished and perfect of his 
works, showing wonderful skill in treating the 
more prosaic subjects of practical daily life and 
embellishing them with magnificent bursts of 
poetry, yet so as to present a complete and 
harmonious work. Its versification is the per- 


fection of the Latin hexameter. Yet, great as 
are these merits, the Aeneid is the greater poem 
of the two ; in grandeur, in poetical matter and. 
to most readers, in interest, it is superior, and 
yields only to the Georgies in artistic complete- 
ness. The Georgies are, no doubt, based on 
the works of Hesiod and Aratus, but are so 
treated as to be rightly regarded as an original 
poem. In the first book he enumerates the 
subjects of his poem, among which is the treat- 
ment of bees; yet the management of bees 
seems but meagre material for one fourth of 
the whole poem, and the author accordingly 
completed the fourth book with matter 
somewhat extraneous — the long story of Ari- 
staeus. — The Aeneid , or adventures of Aeneas 
after the fall of Troy, is an epic poem on the 
model of the Homeno poems. It was founded 
upon an old Roman tradition that AeneaB and 
his Trojans settled in Italy, and were the 
founders of the Roman name. In the first 
book we have the story of Aeneas being driven 
by a storm on the coast of Africa, and being 
hospitably received by Dido, queen of Carthage, 
to whom he relates in the episode of the second 
and third books the fall of Troy and his wan- 
derings. In the fourth book the poet has 
elaborated the Btory of the attachment of Dido 
and Aeneas, the departure of Aeneas in obedi- 
ence to the will of the gods, and the suicide of 
the Carthaginian queen. The fifth book con- 
tains the visit to Sicily, and the sixth the 
landing of Aeneas at Cumae in Italy, and his 
descent to the infernal regions, where he sees 
his father Anchises, and has a prophetic vision 
of the glorious destinies of his race and of the 
future heroes of Rome. In the first six books 
the adventures of Odysseus in the Odyssey are 
the model, and these books contain more va- 
riety of incident and situation than those which 
follow. The last six books, the history of the 
struggles of Aeneas in Italy, are founded on 
the model of the battles of the Iliad. Latinus, 
the king of the Latini, offers the Trojan hero 
his daughter Lavinia in marriage, who had 
been betrothed to Tumus, the warlike king of 
the Rutuli. The contest is ended by the death 
of Tumus, who falls by the hand of Aeneas. 
The fortunes of Aeneas and his final settlement 
in Italy are the subject of the Aeneid ; but it is 
the national epic of the Roman people, and' its 
real object is to set .forth the glories of Rome 
and, less directly, of the Julian house, to which 
Augustus belonged, and to foster in the Romans 
a patriotic feeling and, still more, a religious 
sentiment for the gods and heroes of their an- 
cestors. In the first book the foundation of 
Alba Longa is promised by Jupiter to Venus 
{Aeneid, i. 254), and the transfer of empire 
from Alba to Rome ; from the line of Aeneas 
will descend the 1 Trojan Caesar,’ whose empire 
will only be limited by the ocean, and his 
glory by the heavens. The future rivalry be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, and the ultimate 
triumphs of Rome are predicted. The poems 
abound in allusions to the history of Rome ; 
and the aim of the poet toconfirm and embellish 
the popular tradition of the Trojan origin of 
the Roman state, and the descent of the Julil 
from Venus, is apparent throughout Mote 
interest is excited by Tumus than by Aeneas. 
It iB true that it might be said of the Iliad that 
the character of Hector wins more admiration 
than tliat of Achilles ; but the cases are not 
parallel, Bince Aeneas is in himself a weak and 
insipid personage, and unsuited to be the hero 
of an epic. Virgil imitated other poete beridet 
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Hamer, and he has occasionally borrowed from 
them, especially from Apollonius of Rhodes. 
The historical colouring which pervades it, and 
the great amount of antiquarian learning which 
he has scattered through it make the Aeneid a 
study for the historian of Rome. — The larger 
editions of Virgil contain some short poems, 
which are attributed to him. The Culex or 
Gnat is a kind of Bucolic poem in 418 hexa- 
meters, often very obscure. Virgil is known to 
have written a poem of this name (Donat. Vit . ; 
Sueton. Vit. Lucan. ; Stat. Silv. ii. 7, 78) ; but 
it is on the whole probable that the poem which 
we have is by an imitator of Virgil. The Ciria, 
or the mythus of Scylla the daughter of Nisus, 
king of Megara, in 541 hexameters, borrows 
from Virgil's forms, but was probably written 
by an imitator of Catullus, belonging to the 
literary circle of Messalla. The Moretum , in 
128 verses, the name of a dish of various ingre- 
dients is a poem in hexameters, on the daily 
labour of a cultivator, but it contains only the de- 
scription of the labours of the first part of the 
day, which consists in preparing the Moretum. 
It is suggested, with probability, that this may be 
a translation or adaptation by Virgil of a Greek 
poem of Parthenius. The Copa , in elegiac 
verse, is an invitation by a female tavern keeper 
or servant attached to a Caupona to passengers 
to come in and enjoy themselves. There is no 
reason against accepting this as Virgil’s work. 
There are also fourteen Bhort pieoes in various 
metres, classed under the general name of 
Gatalepton (sometimes written Cat ale da). 
The name is derived from a title («cor& 
\nrrbv) which Aratus gave to a Bet of small 
poems (Strab. p. 486). They were written in 
the period of Virgil and it is probable that many 
are by Virgil— some the work of his earlier 
years. — Editions of Virgil by Heyne, Leips. 
1798; Ribbeck, Leips. 1859; Conington (re- 
vised by Nettleship), 1888 ; Sidgwick, 1890. 

Verguilui. [Virginius.] 

Veraina, son of Syphax. He sided with the 
Carthaginians, and was attacked and defeated 
by the Romans after the battle of Zama. He 
made his peace with them, but much of his 
territory went to Masinissa. (Liv. xxix. 881, 
xxx. 86, xxxi. 11, 19.) 

Verolamlum or Verulamlum ( Old Verulam , 
near St. Albans), the chief town of the Catuvel- 
launi in Britain, probably the residence of the 
king Cassivellaunus, which was conquered by 
Caesar. It was subsequently made a Roman 
municipium. It was destroyed by the Britons 
under Boudicca or Boadicea, in their insurrec- 
tion against the Romans, but was rebuilt and 
continued to be an important place. 

Verom&ndui, a people in Gallia Belgioa, 
between the Nervii and Suessiones, in the 
modem Vermandois. Their chief town was 
Augusta Veromanduorum (St. Quentin). 
(Caes. B.G. ii. 4 ; Ptol. iii. 9, 11.) 

Virtna f Veronensis: Verona ), an important 
town in Gallia Cisalpine, on the river Athesis j 
(Adige : SiL It. viii. 595), was originally the 
capitol of the Euganei, but sobBequently 
belonged to the Cenomani. At a still later 
time it was made a Roman oolony, with the 
surname Augusta; and under the empire it 
was one of the largest and most flourishing 
towns in the N. of Italy. It was the birthplace 
of Catullus. (Ov. Am. iii. 15, 7 ; Mart. x. 108.) 
It is celebrated on acoount of the victory won 
in its neighbourhood by Theodorio the Great 
over Odoacer (Jordan. Get. 57). Theodorio 
took up his residence in this town* whence it is 
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called by the German writers of the middle 
ages Dietrichs Bern, to distinguish it from Bern 
in Switzerland. There are still many Roman 
remains at Verona, and, among others, a mag- 
nificent amphitheatre, and part of the walls 
built by Gallienus a.d. 265. 

Verrei, C., was quaestor b.c. 82, to Cn. 
Papirius Car bo, and therefore at that period 
belonged to the Marian party. He, however, 
deserted Carbo, embezzling at the same time 
the state money which he held as quaestor, and 
went over to Sulla, who sent him tcfBene- 
ventum, where he was allowed a share of the 
confiscated estates. Verres next appears as 
the legate of Cn. Cornelius Dolabella. praetor 
of Cilicia in 80-79, and one of the most rapacious 
of the provincial governors. On the death of 
the regular quaestor, C. Malleolus, Verres 
became the pro-quaestor of Dolabella. In Verres 
Dolabella found an active and unscrupulous 
agent, and, in return, connived at his excesses. 
But the pro-quaeBtor proved as faithless to 
Dolabella as he hod been to Carbo, and gave 
evidence against him on hiB prosecution by 
M. ScauruB in 78. Verres was praetor urbanus 
in 74, and afterwards pro-praetor in Sicily, where 
he remained nearly three years (78-71). The 
extortions and exactions of Verres in the island 
have become notorious through the celebrated 
orations of Cicero. No class of the inhabitants 
of Sicily was exempted from his avarice, his 
cruelty, or his insults. The wealthy had money 
or works of art to yield up ; the middle classes 
might be mode to pay heavier imposts; and 
the exports of the vineyards, the arable land 
and the loom he saddled with heavier burdenB. 
By capricious changes or violent abrogation of 
their compacts, Verres reduced to beggary both 
the producers and the farmers of the revenue. 
His three years’ rule desolated the island more 
effectually than the two recent Servile wars, 
and than the old struggle between Carthage 
and Rome for the possession of the island. So 
diligently did he employ hiB opportunities that 
he boasted of having amassed enough for a life 
of opulence, even if he were compelled to dis- 
gorge two-thirds of his plunder in stifling 
inquiry or purchasing an acquittal. As soon as 
he left Sicily the inhabitants resolved to bring 
him to trial. They committed the prosecution 
to Cicero, who had been quaestor in Sicily 
in 75, ana had promised his good offices to 
the Sicilians whenever they might demand 
them. Cicero heartily entered into the cause 
of the Sicilians, and spared no pains to secure 
a conviction of the great criminal. Verres was 
defended by Hortensius, and was supported by 
the whole power of the aristocracy. At first 
his partisans attempted to stop the prosecution 
by bribes, flatteries, and menaces ; but finding 
this to be impossible, they endeavoured to sub- 
stitute a sham prosecutor in the place of 
Cicero. Hortensius therefore offered as proser 
cutor Q. CaeciliuB Niger, who had been quaestor 
to the defendant, had quarrelled with him, and 
had consequently, it was alleged, the means of 
exposing officially his abuse of the public 
money. But the Sicilians rejected Caecilius 
altogether, not merely as no match for Hor- 
tensius, but as foisted into the cause by the 
defendant or his advooate. By a technical 
prooess of the Roman law, called Divinatio, 
the judices, without hearing evidence, deter- 
mined from the arguments of counsel alone 
who should be appointed prosecutor. [Bid. of 
Ant. art. Divinatio.] They decided in Cicero's 
favour. The oration which Cicero delivered on 
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this occasion was the Divinatio in Q. 8a«- 
cilium. The pretensions of Caeoilius were 
thus set aside. Bat hope did not yet forsake 
Verres and his friends. Evidence for the pro* 
secation was to be collected in Sicily itself. 
Cicero was allowed 110 days for the purpose. 
Verres once again attempted to set up a sham 
prosecutor, who undertook to impeacn him for 
• hisr former extortions in Acliaia, and to gather 
the evidence in 108 days. But the new prose- 
outor never went even so far as Brundusium in 

O of evidence, and the design was abort- 
Instead of the 110 days allowed, 
Cicero, assisted by his cousin Lucius, c mple ted 
his researches in fifty, and returned with a 
mass of evidence and a crowd of witnesses 
gathered from all parts of the island. Hortensius 
now grasped at ms last chance of an acquittal, 
and it was not an unlikely one. Could the im- 
peachment be put off to the next year, Verres 
was safe. Hortensius himself would then be 
consul, with Q. Metellus for his colleague, and 
M. Metellus would be praetor urbanus. For 
every firm and honest judex whom the upright 
M. Acilius Glabrio, then praetor urbanus, had 
named, a partial or venal substitute would be 
found. Glabrio himself would give place as 
quaesitor or president of the court to M. 
Metellus, a partisan, if not a kinsman, of the I 
defendant. It was already the month of July. 
The games to be exhibited by Cn. Pompey were 
fixed for the middle of August, and would 
occupy a fortnight; the Roman games would 
immediately succeed them, and thus forty days 
intervene between Cicero’s charge and the 
reply of Hortensius, who again, by dexterous 
adjournments, would delay the proceedings 
until the games of Victory and the commence- 
ment of the new year. Cicero therefore aban- 
doned all thought of eloquence or display, and, 
merely introducing his case in the first of the 
Verrine orations, rested all his hopes of success 
on the weight of testimony alone. Hortensius 
was quite unprepared with counter-evidence, 
and after the first day he abandoned the cause 
of Verres. Before the nine days occupied in 
hearing evidence were over Verres quitted the 
city in despair, and was condemned in his 
absence. He retired to Marseilles, retaining so 
many of his treasures of art as to cause 
eventually his proscription by M. Antony in 
48.— Of the seven Verrine orations of Cicero, 
two only, tiie Divinatio and the Actio Prima , 
were spoken, while the remaining five were 
compiled from the depositions after the verdict. 
Cicero’s own division of the impeachment is the 
following : 

[1. In Q. Coecilium or Divinatio. 
1. Preliminary -j 2. Prooemium — Actio Prima— 
l Statement of the Case. 
These alone were spoken. 

8. Verres’ official life toB.c.78. 
4. Jurisdictio Siciliensis. 

6. Oratio Frumentaria. 

8. De Signis. 

1 7. De Suppliers. 


8. Orations 
founded on 
the Deposi- 
tions. 


These were circulated as documents or mani- 
festoes of the cause after the flight of Verres. 

YerrftgO, a town of the Volsci in Latium, of 
uncertain site, perhaps at Colie Ferro , near I 
Sean i (Liv. iv. 1, 55, v. 88 ; Diod. xiv. 11). 
Vertloordla. [Venus.] 

Vertumnue or Vortumnus is said to have 
beenan Etruscan divinity whose worship was 
introduced at Borne by an ancient Vulsinian 
oolony occupying at first the Caelian hill and 
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afterwards the Vicus Tubcub. But he was really 
an Italian deity, worshipped by Latins and 
Sabines, and the only reason for the tradition 
of his Etruscan origin seems to have been that 
his statue stood in the Vicus Tuscus. fVarro, 

L. L. v. 74.) The name is evidently the old 
present participle passive of verto, and belonged 
to him as the god of the ‘ turning year * — that 
is, of the seasons, whose various hues and fruits 
at different times are represented by the myth 
of the metamorphoses of Vertumnus ; the god 
being in reality the giver of the seasonable 
produce of the year, connected with the 
transformation of plants and their progress 
from blossom to fruit. (Propert. v. 9, 11; 
Tibull. iv. 2, 18; Colukn. x. 808.) Hence the 
story that when Vertumnus was in love with 
Pomona he assumed all possible forms, until at 
last he gained his end by ohanging him- 
self into a handsome youth (Propert. v. 2 ; Ov. 
Met. xiv. 628 ; Pomona). Gardeners accord- 
ingly offered to him the first produce of their 
gardens and garlands of budding flowers. The 
shrine and statue of Vertumnus stood at the 
W. end of the Vicus Tuscus, where remains 
have been found. It was probably from his 
presence in a busy street of traders that he was 
supposed to be connected with trade and sale 
or exchange. Propertius alludes also to a 
tradition that the Tiber hod flowed once where 
his shrine stood, and that he was named 4 verso 
ab arane* (v. 2, 10). This story may come 
partly from the name and partly from recollec- 
tion of the ancient draining of that quarter. 

Verulae (Verulanus: Veroli ), a town of the 
Heraici in Latium, SE. of Aletrium, and N. of 
Frusino, subsequently a Roman colony (Liv. 
ix. 42). 

Verulamium. [Veiiolamium.] 

VSrus, L. Aurfilius, the colleague of M. Aure- 
lius in the empire, a.d. 161-169. He was born 
in 180, and his original name was L. Ceionius 
Commodus. His father, L. Ceionius Commodus, 
was adopted by Hadrian in 186 ; and, on the 
death of his father in 188, he was, in pursuance 
of the command of Hadrian, adopted, along with 

M. Aurelius, by M. Antoninus. On the death 
of Antoninus, in 161, he succeeded to the 
empire along with M. Aurelius. The history 
of his reign is given under Aubelius. Veras 
died suddenly at Altinum, in the country of the 
Veneti, towards the close of 169. He had been 
married to Lucilla, the daughter of his col- 
league. 

I vesclnui Ager. [Suebba Aubunca.] 

Veserii, a small river of Campania, near 
Vesuvius, on the banks of which the battle 
against the Latins was fought by Manlius 
Torquatus and Decius Mus b.c. 840 (lav. viii. 8 ; 
Cic. Fin. i. 7 ; Aurel. Viet. Fir. III. 26, 28). 
V8s5vus. [Vesuvius.] 

Vesontlo (Bee wnc 4 on\ the chief town of the 
Sequani in Gallia Belgica, situated on the river 
Dubis {Doubs) f which flowed around the town, 
with the exception of a space of 600 feet, on 
whioh stood a mountain, forming the citadel of 
the town, and connected with the latter by 
means of walls. Vesontio was an important 
place under the Romans, and still contains 
ruins of an aqueduct, a triumphal arch; and 
other Roman remains. (Caes. B. G. l. 88; 
Ptol. ii. 9, 21 ; Dio Cass, xxxviii. 84.) 

Veip&slinui, T. Flivius Sablnui, Reman 
emperor a.d. 70-79, was bom in the Same 
country on the 17th of November, aj>. 9. Hie 
father was a man of mean condition, of Beale, 
in the country of the Sabini. His mother 
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Vespasia Folia* was the daughter of a prae- j attempts to make out for him a distinguished 
feotus oastrorum* and the sister of a Roman ; genealogy. When Vologeses, the Parthian 
senator. She was left a widow with two sons king, addressed to him a letter commencing in 
— Flavius Sabinus and Vespasian. Vespasian these terms, ‘ Arsaces, king of kings, to Flavius 
served as tribunus militum m Thrace, and was Vespasianus,’ the answer began* * Flavius Ves- 
quaestor in Crete and Cyrene. He was after- pasianus to Arsaces, king of kings.’ If it be 
wards oedile and praetor. About this time he true, as it is recorded, that he was not annoyed 
took to wife Flavia Domitilla, the daughter of at satire or ridicule, he exhibited an elevation 
a Roman eques, by whom he had two sonB,both of character almost unparalleled in one who: 
of whom succeeded him. In the reign of filled so exalted a station. He knew the bad 
Claudius he was sent into Germany as legatus character of his son Domition, and as long as 
legionis, and in 48 he hold the Bame command he lived he kept him under proper restraint, 
in Britain, and reduced the Isle of Wight. He The stories that are told of his avarice and of 
was consul in 51, and proconsul of Africa under his modes of raising money, if true? detract 
Nero. He was at this time very poor, and was from the dignity of his character ; and it seems 
accused of getting money by dishonourable that he had a taste for little savings «nd for 
means. But lie had a great military reputation, coarse humour. Yet it is admitted that he was 
and he was liked by the soldiers. Nero after- liberal in all his expenditure for purposes of 
wards sent him to the East (66), to conduct the public utility. In 71 Titus returned to Rome, 
war against the Jews. His conduct of the and both father and son triumphed together 
Jewish war had raised his reputation, when the on account of the conquest of the Jews. The 
war broke out between Otho and Vitellius after reign of Vespasian was marked by the conquest 
the death of Galba. He was proclaimed of North Wales and the island of Anglesey by 
emperor at Alexandria on the 1st of July, 69 t Agricola, who was sent into Britain in 78. 

Vespasian also busied himBelf in securing the 
German frontier: he fortified the Agri Decu- 
mates and strengthened the defences of the 
Limes Germanicus. [Germania.] In Italy he 
reorganised the praetorian guard, forming it of 
nine cohorts levied only from Italians. His 
financial management was marked by great 
economy; but he was the author of some 
remarkable public works at Rome, the building 
of the magnificent Temple of Peace, and the 
rebuilding of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
[Roma, pp. 808, 804.] In the summer of 79 
Vespasian, whose health was failing, went to 
spend Borne time at his paternal house in the 
mountains of the Sabini, but derived no benefit 
from the treatment. He still attended to busi- 
ness, just as if he had been in perfect health, 
and, on feeling the approach of death, he said 
that an emperor should die standing; and in 
fact he did die in this attitude, on the 24tli of 
June, 79, being sixty-nine years of age. (Tac. 
Hist. ; Suet. Vestp . ; Dio Cass, cxvi.) 

Vesta, an Italian goddess of the hearth and 
more especially of tne fire on the hearth, both 
in name and in nature akin to the Greek 
Hestia, but worshipped by the Italian nations, 
particularly by the Latins, from ancient times 
independently of any connexion with Greece. It 
and soon after all through the East. Vespasian has been well shown, especially by Mr Frazer, 
came to Rome in the following year (70), leaving that the worship of Vesta had its origin in the 
his son Titus to continue the war against the difficulty and the necessity of obtaining fire in 
Jews. Titus took Jerusalem after a siege of ( primitive times. Hence, as even in the present 
five months ; and a formidable insurrection of : time among savage tribes, arose the custom of 
the Batavi, headed by Civilis, was put down keeping a fire always alight somewhere for the 
about the same period. Vespasian, on his use of the community and of carrying fire thence 
arrival at Rome, worked with great industry to for any new settlement. This custom was pre- 
restore order in the city jand in the empire. He served by the conservatism of religion among 
disbanded some of the mutinous soldiers of civilised Greeks and Romans, after the neces- 
Vitellius, and maintained discipline among his sity had ceaBed to exist [see Diet, of Ant. art. 
own. He co-operated in a friendly manner Prytaneum], and the state-hearth was pre- 
with the senate in the public administration, served in each Latin state, just as in Greece ; 
The simplicity and frugality of his mode of life and in like fashion an outgoing settlement 
formed a striking contrast with the profusion carried its sacred fire from the parent city, 
and luxury of some of his predecessors, and his It was natural that from these observances the 
example is said to have done more to reform sacred flame itself should become personified as 
the morals of Rome than all the laws which a goddess (Ov. Fast. vi. 291) who presided over 
had ever been enacted. He lived more like a the hearth of each house, and in the state-hearth 
private person than a man who possessed (or sanctuary of Vesta) over the whole common- 
supreme power: he was affable ana easy of wealth. Vesta was thus intimately connected 
access to all persons. The personal anecdotes with the Penates as deities of the household and 
of such a man are some of the most instructive of the state [Penates] ; and the fact that the sa- 
records of his reign. He was never ashamed cred fire was brought from the parent city made 
pf the meanness of his origin, and ridiculed all the Romans trace back the origin of the cult to 
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the more ancient Latin settlements, first to 
Lanuvium and Alba, and, after the idea of a 
Trojan origin prevailed, to Troy itself, whence 
it was supposed the sacred fire of VeBta as well 
as the Penates had come (Verg. Aen. ii. 296). 
To this cause belongs the ancient custom at 
Rome that praetors, consuls and dictators, be- 
fore they began their functions, sacrificed at 
Lanuvium, that town having been an ancient 
religious centre of the Latins. At Rome, as in 
other Latin cities, the sacred fire was tended and 
the sertice of Vesta maintained l>y a body of 
virgin priestesses, who lived together in a house 
(AtriumVeatae) to the SE. of the Forum, and 
under the NW. side of the Palatine, abutting 
on the Via Nova. This house, as rebuilt under 
Hadrian, was excavated in 1888, and from its 
character and the inscriptions (as late as the 
beginning of the fourth century a.d.) and sculp- 
tures found in it much additional light lias been 
tlirown on the Vestal service. An account is 
given in Diet. of Ant. art. Veatalea : it is 
enough here to notice that in all matters a 
simplicity of life and of the household imple- 
ments was preserved which marks the institu- 
tion as being very ancient, with its peculiar 
characteristics handed down from a primitive 
age. In fact it is no doubt right to assume 
that the Vestals represented the daughters of 
the chief in the primitive tribe, who maintained 
the state-fire m their father’s hut. When 
Vesta was recognised as a personal deity it be- 
came necessary that the priestesses Bhould 
dwell in a sort of nunnery, and that the god- 
dess should have a separate temple ; but this 
Aedes Testae preserved the shape of the primi- 
tive chief’s hut, and was a round building [boo 
Roma, p. 810]. The public worship of Vesta 
was maintained in this temple : her private 
worship belonged to every domestic hearth — 
in the earliest Roman houses in the Atrium [see 
Diet, of Ant. art. Domus, and compare Labes ; 
Penates]. In her aspect as a benign goddess 
of fire Vesta seems to have been akin to or 
identical with Stata Matek. 

Vestiui, a Sabellian people in central Italy, 
dw elling between the Apennines and the Adriatic 
sea, and separated from Picenum by the river 
Matrinus, and from the Marrucini by the river 
Atemus. Their country is cut in two by a spur 
of the Apennines through which the Aternus 
finds its way by a narrow passage. They are 
mentioned in connexion with the Marsi, Mar- 
rucini, and Paeligni ; but they subsequently 
separated from these peoples, and joined the 
Samnites in their war againBt Rome. They 
were conquered by the Romans, b.c. 822, when 
their towns Cutina and Cingilia were taken 
(Liv. viii. 29) ; in 801 they made a treaty with 
Rome (Liv. x. 8), and from that time appear 
as faithful allies until the Social war, when 
they joined the Italian states against Rome, 
and were conquered by Pompeius Strabo in 89. 
(App. B.C. i. 89, 52.) Juvenal speaks of them 
as still retaining their rustic simplicity (xiv. 181 ; 
of. SiL It viii. 518). 

Vesfilus (Monte Viso), the loftiest summit of 
the Cottian Alps. It reaches a height of 12,641 
feet, and from its prominent position, standing 
forward at a bend of the range, it was regarded 
by the ancients as the loftiest peak of the Alps, 
with a further claim to special notice, that it 
contained the sources of the Padus (Plin. iii. 
117s Mel. ii. 414 ; Verg. Aen. x. 708). 

Vesuvius, also called V8s5vus, Vesblus, or 
Vesvius, the celebrated volcanic mountain in 
Campania, rising out of the plain SE. of Nea- 


polls. There are no records of any eruption 
of Vesuvius before the Christian era, but the 
ancient writers were aware of its volcanio nature 
from the igneous appearance of its rocks (Diod. 
iv. 21 ; Strab. p. 247). The slopes of the moun- 
tain were extremely fertile, but the top was a 
rough and sterile plain, on whioh Spartacus and 
his gladiators were besieged by a Roman army 
(Flor. iii. 20, 4; Plut. Crass. 9; App. B.C. I. 
110 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 80). In a.d. 08 tne volcano 
gave the first symptoms of agitation in on 
earthquake, whioh occasioned considerable dam- 
age to several towns in its vicinity ; and on the 
24th of August, a.d. 79, occurred the first great 
eruption of Vesuvius, which overwhelmed the 
cities of Stabiae, Herculaneum, and Pompeii. 
It was in this eruption that the elder Pliny lost 
his life. [Plinius.] The altered appearance 
of the country is noticed by Tacitus (Ann. iv. 
07; cf. Mart. iv. 44; Sil. It. xvii. 594). The 
next recorded eruption was in a.d. 208 (Dio 
Cass, lxxvi. 2). 

VfitSra or Castra Vetera, the chief military 
station of the lower Rhine, held usually by two 
legions. It was not far from the junction of 
the Lippe with the Rhine on the Bite of the 
modem Birten , near Xanten. (Tnc. Ann. i. 48; 
Hist. iv. 22.) 

Vetranlo, commanded the legions in Illyria 
and Pannonia, at the period (a.d. 850) when Can- 
stans was treacherously destroyed and liis 
throne seized by MagnentiuB. Vetranio was 
proclaimed emperor by liis troops ; but at the 
end of ten months he resigned liis pretensions 
in favour of Constantius, by whom he was 
treated with great kindness, and permitted to 
retire to Pruso, in Bithynia, where he passed 
the remaining six years of his life. (Amm. Marc, 
xv. 1, xxi. 8 ; Aurel. Viet. Caes. 41, 42; Zosim. 
ii. 48, 44.) 

Vettius, L., a Roman eques, in the pay of 
Cicero in b.c. 68, to whom he gave some valu- 
able information respecting the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. He again appears in 59, as an in- 
former. In that year he accused Curio, Cicero, 
L. Lucullus, and many other distinguished men, 
of having formed a conspiracy to assassinate 
Pompey. This conspiracy was a sheer inven- 
tion for the purpose of injuring Cicero, Curio, 
and others ; but there is difficulty in determin- 
ing who were the inventors of it. Cieero re- 
garded it as the work of Caesar, who used the 
tribune Vatinius as his instrument. At a later 
period, when Cicero had returned from exile, 
and feared to provoke the triumvir, he threw 
the whole blame upon Vatinius. Vettius gave 
evidence first before the senate and on the next 
day before the assembly of the people ; but his 
statements were regarded with great suspicion, 
and on the following morning he was found 
strangled in the prison to which the senate had 
sent him. It was given out that he had com- 
mitted suicide ; but the marks of violence were 
visible on his body, and Cicero at a later time 
charged Vatinius with the murder. (Suet. Jul. 
17, 20 ; Dio Cass, xxxvii. 41, xxxviii. 9 ; Cic. in 
Vatin. 10, 11, ad Att. ii. 24 ; App. B.C. ii. 12.) 

Vettius Scato. [Scato.] 

Vettfnes or Veotoaes, a people in the interior 
of Lusitania, E. of the Lusitani and W. of the 
Carpetani, extending from the Durins to the 
Tagus (Strab. p. 152; Cass. B.C. i'. 88). 

Vttutonla, Vetuldnlum, or Vetul5nli, an an- 
cient city of Etruria, and one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation. From, 
this city the Romans are said to have b or ro wed 
the insignia of their magistrates~4he tow. 
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Bella curulis, and toga praetextar-asweil m the 
use of the braeen trumpet in war (Dionys. iii. 
61 ; Btrab. p. 230 ; Flor. i. 5 ; Sil. It viii. 488). 
After the time of the Boman kings we find no 
farther mention of Vetulonia, except in the 
catalogues of Pliny and Ptolemy, both of whom 
place it among the inland colonies of Etruria. 
Pliny also states that there were hot springs in 
its neighbourhood not far from the sea, in which 
fish were found, notwithstanding the warmth 
of the water (Plin. ii. 227). The very site of 
the anoient city was supposed to have been en- 
tirely lost; but it has been discovered in this 
century near a small village called Magli- 
ano , between the river Osa and the Albegna, 
and about eight miles inland. It appears to have 
had a circuit of at least four and a half miles. 

Veturla Gens, anciently called Vetusla, pa- 
trician and plebeian. The Veturii rarely occur in 
the later tunes of the republic, and after b.c. 
206, when L. Veturius Philo was consul, their 
name disappears from the Fasti. The most 
distinguished families in the gens bore the 
names Calvinub, Cicuhinus, and Philo. 

▼etfirlus Mfimttrlus, was said in old traditions 
to have been the armourer who mode the eleven 
ancilia exactly like the one that was sent from 
heaven in the reign of Numa (Plut. Num. 18 ; 
Ov. Fast. iii. 884 ; Dionya. ii. 71). But there is 
good reason to think that this was merely an 
attempt to explain the invocations of Mamurius 
in the hymns of the Salii, and that Mamurius 
Veturius is really = Mars Vetus [see Mars, p. 
629, b]. This ‘Old Mars’ was represented by 
a man clothed in skins who was driven out of 
the city (Lyd. iv. 86), to symbolise the old sea- 
son of wintry darkness driven out before the 
new spring year. [See Diet of Ant. art. 8ali{\. 
Similar ceremonies to represent the driving 
out of winter have been observed in the folk- 
lore of other countries. 

V6tus, Antistlus. 1. Propraetor in Farther 
Spain about b.c. 68, under whom Caesar served 
as quaestor (Pint. Oaea. 5 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 48). — 
2 . G., son of the preceding, quaestor in 61, and 
tribune of the plebs in 57, when he supported 
Cicero in opposition to Clodius. In the Civil 
war he espoused Caesar's party, and we find 
him in Syna in 45, fighting against Q. Caecilius 
Brassus. In 84 Vetus carried on war against 
the Salassi, and in 80 was consul suifectus. 
He accompanied Augustus to Spain in 25, and 
on the illness of the emperor continued the 
war against the Cantabri and Astures, whom 
he reduced to submission. (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 1 ; 
Dio Cass, xlvii. 27, liii. 25 ; Flor. iv. 12, 21.)--8. 
CL, son of No. 2, oonsul b.c. 6 ; and as he lived 
to see both his sons consuls, he must have been 
alive at least as late as a.p. 28. He was a friend of 
Velleius Paterculus. (Dio Cass. Iv. 9 ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 48.)— 4. X., grandson of No. 8, and consul 
with the emperor Nero, a.d. 55. In 58 he com- 
manded a Boman army in Germany, and formed 
the project of connecting the Mosella (Moselle) 
and the Arar (Sadne) by a canal, and thus 
forming a communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Northern Ocean, as troops 
could be oonveyed down * the Rhone and the 
Sadne into the Moselle through the canal, and 
down the Moselle into the Rhine, and so into the 
Ooean. Vetus put an end to his life in 65, in 
order to anticipate his sentence of death, whioh 
Nero had resolved upon. Vetus was the father- 
in-law of Bubellius Plautus. (Tao. Ann. xiiL 
xiv. 67, xvi. 10.) 

Vladas (Oder), a river of Germany, falling 
into the Baltic (PtoL ii, 11, 2). 


# VIBULANUS 

Vlbilius, king of the Hermanduri, aided 
Vangio ana Sido in expelling Vannius from his 
dominions in the reign of Claudius (Tao* Ann 
ii. 63,xii. 29; Vannius). 

ViDinum, or Viboninm ClfiArior: JBovino), 
a town of Apulia, in the interior, seven miles S. 
of Aecae ana fifteen from Luoeria (PoL iii. 885 
Plin. 105). 

VIMusPansa. [Panba.] 

Ylblus Sequester. [SequbstebJ 

Vibo, the Roman name of the Greek town 
HippOmum ('limiviov: 'hnravidrr)s) t fituated 
on the SW. coast of Bruttium, and on a gulf 
called after it Sinus Vibonensis <& Hippo- 
niates. It is said to have been founded by the 
Locri Epizephyrii (Strab. p. 256; Sfcymn. p. 
808 ; Soyl. iv. 12) ; but it was destroyed by the 
elder Dionysius, who transplanted its inhabi- 
tants to Syracuse. It was afterwards restored, 
and at a later time it fell into the handB of the 
Bruttii, together with the other Greek cities on 
this coast. (Diod. xiv. 107, xv. 24, xvi. 15.) It 
was taken from the Brtittii by the Romans, 
who colonised it b.c. 194, and called it Vibo 
Valentia (Strab. Lc . ; Liv. xxi. 51 ; Veil. Pat. 
i. 14). Cicero speaks of it as a munioipium, 
and in the time of Augustus it was one of the 
most flourishing cities in the S. of Italy (Cic. 
Verr. v. 16 ; Caes. B.C. iii. 101 ; App. B.C. v. 
91, 108). The walk of the ancient fort are 
traceable at Bivona, : it is conjectured that 
Vibo itself stood above on the site of the 
modem town Monte Leone. 

Vibnl&nus, the name of the most anoient 
family of the Fabia Gens. It was so powerful 
in the early times of the republic that three 
brothers of the family held the consulship for 
seven years in succession, b.c. 485-479. The 
last person of the $ens who bore this surname 
was Q. Fabius Vibulanus, consul 412. This 
Vibulanus assumed the agnomen of Ambustus, 
and his descendants dropped the name of Vibu- 
lanuB and took that of Ambustus in its place. 
In the same way Ambustus was after a time 
supplanted by that of Maximus. — 1. fi. Fabius 
Vibulanus, consul 485, when he carried on war 
with success against the Volsoi and Aequi, and 
oonsul a second time in 482. In 480 he fought 
under his brother Marcus [No. 8] against the 
Etruscans, and was killed in battle. jLiv. ii. 41, 
46 ; Dionys. viii. 77, 90, ix. 11).— 2. X., brother 
of the preceding, was quaestor parricidiiin485, 
and along with his colleague, L. Valerius, 
accused Sp. Cassius Visoellinus, who was in 
consequence condemned by the votes of the 
populus. He was consul in 484, when he took 
an active part in opposing the agrarian law 
whioh the tribunes of the people attempted to 
bring forward. (Liv. ii. 42 ; Dionys. viii. 82-86.) 
In 481 he was oonsul a second time, and in 479 
a third time, when he espoused the cause of the 
plebeians, to whom he had become reconciled. 
As his propositions were rejected with scorn by 
the patricians, he and his house resolved to 
quit Rome altogether, where they were re- 
garded as apostates by their own oraer. They 
determined to found a settlement on the 
banks of the Cremera, a small stream that falls 
into the Tiber a few miles above Rome. Accord- 
ing to the legend, the consul Kaeso went before 
the senate and said that the Fabii were willing 
to carry mi the war against the Veientes, alone 
and at their own cost Their offer was joyfully 
accepted, for the patricians were glad to see 
them expose themselves voluntarily to such 
dangers. On the day after Kaeso had made the 
proposal to the senate, 806 Fabii, all palrieiant 
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of one gens, assembled on the Qnirin&l at the Anrellns Victor whom we have noticed above, 
house of Kaeso, and from thence marched, with (1) Origo Oentia Bomanae , in twenty-three 
the consul at their head, through the Porta Car- chapters, containing the annals of the Homan 
mentalis [Roma, p. 800, b], which was afterwards raoe, from Janus and Satumus down to the era 
called Porta Scelerata (Serv. ad Aen. viii. 887). of Romulus. It » probably a production of 
They proceeded straight to the banks of the Cre- some of the later grammarians wno were desi- 
mera, where they erected a fortress. Here they rous of prefixing a suitable introduction to the 
took up their abode along with their families ana series. (2) Be Viria Illustribus Urbia Rontae, 
clients, and for two years continued to devas- in eighty-six chapters, commencing with the 
tate the territory of yeii. They were at length birth of Romulus and Remus, and concluding 
destroyed by the Veientes in 477. Ovid says with the death of Cleopatra, a work of merit, 
that tfts Fabii perished on the Ides of February ; though of unknown authorship. (8) Be Gaeaa- 
but all other authorities state that they were ribus, in forty-two chapters, exhibiting short 
destroy#! on the day on which in a later year biographies of the emperors, from Augustus to 
the Romans were conquered by the Gauls at Constantius. There is no reason to doubt 
the Allib — that is, on the 15th before the Ka- that this was a genuine work of Aurelius Victor, 
lends of Sextilis, June the 18th (Liv. vi. 1 ; He uses Suetonius to a great extent in the 
Tac.Huf. ii. 91; Pint. Cam. 19). The whole earlier Lives. (4) Epitome de Caeaaribua, in 
Fabia gens perished at the Cremera with the forty-eight chapters, beginning with Augustus 
exception of one individual, the son of Marcus, and concluding with Theodosius.— Editions of 
from whom all the later Fabii were descended, these four pieces are by Amtzenius, Amst. et 
(Liv. ii. 48-50 ; Dionys. ix. 14-22 ; Gell. xvii. Traj. Bat. 1788, and by Sohroter, Leips. 1881. 
21; Ov. Fa8t . ii. 195; Fest. s. v. Scelerata The Origo is edited separately by Sepp, Munich, 
Porta.}— 8. H., brother of the two preceding, 1879, and the de Vir. Illuatr. by Keil, Brest 
was consul 488, and a second time 480. In the 1872. 

latter year he gained a great victory over the Victor, Publius, the name prefixed to an 
Etruscans, in which, however, his colleague the enumeration of the principal buildings and 


were killed. (Liv. ii. 48-47.) — 4. Q., son of No. 8, cording to the Regions of Augustus. The true 
is said to have been the only one of the Fabii who account of this work appears to be that two 
survived the destruction of his gens at the Cre- lists of the fourteen Regions of Rome were 
mera, but he could not have been left behind at derived from a document of the time of Con- 
Rome on account of his youth, as the legend stantine : the first was the Notitia f the later 
relates, since he was consul ten years after- recension, supposed to have been made in the 
wards. He was consul in 467, a second time in latter half of the fourth century, was called the 
465, and a third time in 459. Fabius was a Curioaum Urb. Bom. Begionum . A sort of 
member of the second decemvirate (450), and guide-book was made up out of the Curioaum. 
went into exile on the deposition of the deoem- with additions from other souroes by writers of 
virs. (Liv. iii. 1, 9, 41, 58.) the fifteenth century, and was represented aB 

Vibullius Rufus, L., a senator and a friend an old work by a P. Victor, 
of Pompey, who made him praefectus fabrilm VictSria. [Nike.] 

in the Civil war. He was token prisoner by VictSria or Victftrlna, the mother of Victo- 
Caesar at Corfinium (49), and a second time in rinus, after whose death she was hailed as the 
Spain later in the year. When Caesar landed mother of camps ( Mater Caatrorum ), and coins 
in Greece in 48, he despatched Vibullius to were struck bearing her effigy. Feeling her- 
Pompey with offers of peace. Vibullius made self unequal to the weight of empire, she trans- 
the greatest haste to reach Pompey, in order to ferred her power to Marius, and then to Tetri- 
give him the earliest intelligence of the arrival cus, by whom some say that she was slain, 
of his enemy in Greece. (Cic. ad Q. Fr . iii. 1, while others affirm that she died a natural 
ad Att. vii. 24, viii. 1, 2, 11, 15 ; Caes. B. 0. i. death. (Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr. 4, 6,80; Aurel. 
10,28, 88, iii. 10, 11.) Viet. Caea. 88.) 

Vice Pota. [Nikb.J Victorinas. 1. One of the Thirty Tyrants, 

VieentXa or vloetla, less correctly VineentXa was third of the usurpers who in succession 
(Vioentanus : Vicenea) t a town in Venetia, in ruled Gaul during the reign of Gallienus. He 
the N. at Italy, on the river Togisonus, between was assassinated at Agrippina by one of his 
Verona and Patavium. It was a Roman muni- officers in a.d. 268, after reigning somewhat 
cipium. (Cic. ad Fam. xi. 19 ; Plin. Ep. v. 4, 14.) more than a year. (Trebell. Poll. Trig . Tyr. 6 ; 


flourished in the middle of the fourth century 
under the emperor Constantius and his suc- 
cessors. He was bom of humble parents, but 
rose to distinction by his zeal in the cultivation 
of literature. Having attracted the attention 
of Julian when at Sirmium, he was appointed 
by that prince governor of one division of Pan- 
nonia (Amm. Marc.xxi. 10, 6). At a subsequent 
period he was made city prefect by Theodo- 
sius, and he is perhaps the same as the Sex. 
Aurelius Victor who was consul with Valen- 
tiwiftji in a.d. 878. The following works, which 
present in a very compressed form a continuous 
record of Roman affairs, from the fabulous 
down to the death of the emperor Theodo- 
asoribed to this writer ; but 
rich the determination of 
is very slender, and in all j 


nui, surnamed Afer from the country of his 
birth, taught rhetoric at Rome in the middle of 
the fourth century, with so much reputation 
that his statue was erected in the Forum of . 
Trajan. In his old age he embraced Chris- 
tianity ; and when the edict of Julian, prohibit- 
ing Christians from giving instruction in polite 
literature, was promulgated, Victorious chose 
to shut up his school rather than deny his reli- 
gion. Besides his commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures, and other theological works, many of 
which are extant, Victorious wrote -Go**- 
mentariua a. Expoaitioin Ciceroni la Libroade 
Inventione, the best edition of which is in the 
fifth volume of Orelli's edition of Cicero* fl. 
Ara Qrammatica de Orthographia et BaUom 
Metrorum t a complete and voluminous tiuptisc ; 
metres, in four bodes, printed m ‘the - 
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Putaohius, Hannov. 1605. The fame enjoyed by 
Victorinas as a public instructor does not gain 
any accession from his works. The exposition 
of the De Invention® is more difficult to com- 
prehend than the text which it professeB to 
explain. — 4. Maximus Vietorinui. We possess 
three short tracts— (1) De Be Qrammatiea ; 
(9) De Carmine Heroico ; (8) De Ration® Me- 
trorum — all apparently the work of the same 
author, and usually ascribed in MSS. to a 
Maximus Victorinus ; but whether we ought to 
consider him the same with the rhetorician who 
flourished under Constantius, or as an inde- 
pendent personage, it is impossible to decide. 
They were printed in the collection of Puts- 
chius, Hannov. 1605, and in that of Lindemann, 
Leips. 1881. 

Vlctrix. [Venus.] 

Viduoasses, a tribe of the Armorici in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, S. of the modem Caen (Ptol. ii. 
8, 5 1 Phil. iv. 107). 

Vienna (Viennensis : Vienne) t the chief town 
of the AUobroges in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
situated on the Rhone, S. of Lugdunum. It 
was subsequently a Roman colony, and a 
wealthy and flourishing town. Under the later 
emperors it was the capital of the province 
called after it Gallia Viennensis. (Caes. B.G. 
vii. 9 ; Tac. Hist. i. 65, 66 ; Mart. vii. 88.) The 
modem town contains several Roman remains, 
of which the most important is a temple, sup- 
posed to have been dedicated to Augustus, and 
now converted into a museum. 

Tillius Ann&lis. [Annalxs.] 

VImln&lIs. [Roma.] 

Vindalum, a town of the Cavares in Gallia 
Narbonensis, situated at the confluence of the 
Sulgas (Sorgue) and the Rhone (Strab. p. 185). 

Vindellcfe, the country of the Vindelioi, a 
Celtic people, whose territory stretched along 
the N. of Raetia, being bounded on the N. by 
the Danube, which separated it from Germany, 
on the W. by the territory of the Helvetii in 
Gaul, and on the E. by the river Oenus (Inn), 
which separated it from Noricum, thus cor- 
responding to the NE. part of Switzerland (the 
country about the NW. end of the Lake of 
Constance), the SE. of Baden, and the S. of 
Wiirtemberg and Bavaria. The Vindelici were 
subdued by Tiberius, who defeated them both 
by land in the country S. of the Danube, and 
in a naval battle on the Lake of Constance 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 17; Suet. Aug. 21 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
89; Strab. pp. 198, 207, 298, 818; Hor. Od. iv. 
4, 18). It was made part of the Raetian pro- 
vince [Raetia]. In the fourth cent. a.d., when 
Raetia was divided, the northern province, 
called Raetia Secunda, corresponding mainly 
to the old territory of the Vindelici, had as its 
chief town Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg). 

Vindex, C. J Alius, propraetor of Gallia 
Lugdunensis in the reign of Nero, was the first 
of the Roman governors who disowned the 
authority, of Nero (a.d. 68). He did not, how- 
ever, aspire to the empire himself, but offered 
it to Galba, intending, probably, to make Gaul 
a separate and independent kingdom, freed 
from the Roman yoke, and governed by himself, 
as a vassal prince under Galba. Virginias 
Rufus, the governor of Upper Germany, 
marched with his army against Vindex. The 
two generals had a conference before Vesontio 
(Besangon), in which they appear to have come 
to some agreement ; but os vindex was going 
to enter the town, he was attacked by the 
soldiers of Virginias, and put an end to his 
own life. (Dio Cass* lxiii. 22-26 ; Tac, Ann* xx. 


74, Hut* i. 6, 8, 51, iv. 17, 57; Pint. Galb. 4; 
Suet. Ner. 40, 45, Oalb. 9, 11.) 

Vindlelus, a slave, who is said to have given 
information to the consuls of the conspiracy 
which was formed for the restoration af the 
Tarquins, and who was rewarded in consequence 
with liberty and the Roman franchise. He is 
said to have been the first slave manumitted by 
the Vindicta, the name of which was derived 
by some persons from that of the slave ; but it 
is unnecessary to point out the absurdity of this 
etymology. (Liv. ii. 5 ; of. Diet, of Antiq . art. 
Manumiaaio.) 

Vindlli. [ Vandili.] • 

Viudllis (Belle Isle), one of tlie islands of the 
Veneti off tne NW. coast of Gaul. • 

Vindlus or Vinnlus, a mountain in the 
NW. of Hispania Tarraconensis, forming the 
boundary between the Cantabri and Astures 
(Ptol. ii. 6, 21). 

Vindobona ( Vienna , Engl. ; Wien, Germ.), a 
town in Pannonia, on the Danube, was originally 
a Celtic settlement, and subsequently a Roman 
municipium. Under the Romans it became a 
town of importance ; it was the chief station of 
the Roman fleet on the Danube, and the head- 
quarters of a Roman legion. It was taken and 
plundered by Attila, but continued to be a 
flourishing town under the Lombards. It was 
here that the emperor M. Aurelius died, a.d. 
180. (Ptol. ii. 15, 8; Aurel. Viet. Caes. 16; 
Jordan. Get. 50.) 

Vindonissa (Windiach), a town in Gallia 
Belgica, on the triangular tongue of land 
between the Aar and Reuse, was an important 
Roman fortress in the country of the Helvetii 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 61, 70). It was used as a chief 
military station in Upper Germany. Several 
Roman remains have been discovered on the 
site of the ancient town, and the foundations 
of walls, the traces of an amphitheatre, and a 
subterranean aqueduct, are still to be seen. 

Vinioiuf, X., was consul a.d. 80, and in 88 
married Julia Livilla, the daughter of Ger- 
man icus. He was consul again in 45, and was 
put to death in 46 at the instigation of Messal- 
lina. He was a patron of Velleius Paterculus. 
(Toe. Ann . vi. 15, 45; Dio Cass. lx. 25, 27.) 

Vinlus, T., consul in a.d. 69 with the emperor 
Galba, and one of the chief advisers of the 
latter during his brief reign. He recommended 
Galba to choose Otho as his successor, but he 
was notwithstanding killed by Otho’s soldiers, 
after the death of Galba. (Tac. Hist. i. 6, 11, 
87, 42, 48 ; Suet. Galb. 14, Vitell. 7.) 

Vips&nia Agrippica. 1. Daughter of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa by his first wife, Pomponia, 
the daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, the 
friend of Cicero. Augustus gave her in mar- 
riage to his stepson Tiberius, by whom she was 
much beloved ; but after she hod borne him a 
son, Drusus, Tiberius was compelled to divorce 
her by the command of the emperor, in order 
to many Julia, the daughter of the latter. 
Vipsania afterwards married Asinius Gallos. 
She died in aj>. 20. (Too. Ann. i. 12, iii. 19 ; 
Dio Cass. liv. 81, lvii. 2.)— 8. Daughter of, M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa by his second wife, Julio, 
better known by the name of Agrippina. 
[Agrippina.] 

Vips&nlus Agrippa, X. [Agrippa.] 

Virbius, a Latin divinity worshipped with 
Diana in the grove at Arida, at the foot of the 
Alban Mt. [p. 284, a; ef. Diet, of Ant. art. Beat 
Nemorenata J. When the Italian myths were 
affected by those of Greece, and Diana was 
identified with Artemis, Virbius was said to 
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be the same as Hippolytus, who was restored 
to life by Asclepius at the request of Artemis. 
It was alleged that Hippolytus was placed by 
this goddess under the care of the nymph 
Aricia, and received the name of Virbius. By 
this nymph he became the father of a son, who 
was also called Virbius, and whom his mother 
sent to the assistance of Tumus against Aeneas 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 761 ; Serv. ad loc . ; Ov. Met. 
xv. 645). This was clearly a transference to 
Italy of the story of Hippolytus being devoted 
to the service of Artemis. It is suggested with 
great probability that Virbius was originally a 
a tree spirit of the sacred grove, to whom horses 
(as representatives of the spirit) were sacrificed. 
Hence thiy were in time represented as hostile 
to the deity Virbius, and therefore excluded 
• from the grove. This * taboo’ was accounted 
for by making Virbius the same os Hippolytus, 
whose death was caused by his horses running 
away. 

Virdo. [Vindelicia.] 

Virdum&rus. [Vxredomabus.] 

Virgilius. [Vergilius.] 

Virginia, daug fhter of L. Virginias, a 
centurion, was a beautiful and innocent girl, 
betrothed to L. Icilius. Her beauty excited 
the passion of the decemvir Appius Claudius, 
who got one of his clients to seize the damsel 
and claim her os his slave. The case was 
brought before the decemvir for decision ; her 
friends begged him to postpone his judgment 
till her father could be fetched from the comp, 
and offered to give security for the appearance 
of the maiden. Appius, fearing a riot, agreed 
to let the cause stand over till the next day ; 
but on the following morning he pronounced 
sentence, assigning Virginia to his freedman. 
Her father, who hod come from the camp, 
Boeing that all hope was gone, prayed the 
decemvir to be allowed to speak one word to 
the nurse in his daughter’s hearing, in order to 
ascertain whether she was really his daughter. 
The request was granted; VirginiuB drew them 
both aside, and, snatching up a butcher’s knife 
from one of the stalls, plunged it in his 
daughter’s breast, exclaiming , * There is no way 
but this to keep thee free.' In vain did Appius 
call out to stop him. The crowd made way for 
him, and, holding his bloody knife on high, he 
ruBhed to the gate of the city, and hastened to 
the Roman camp. Both camp and city rose 
against the decemvirs, who were deprived of 
their power, and the old form of government 
was restored. L. Virginius was the first who 
was elected tribune, and he hastened to take 
revenge upon his cruel enemy. By his orders 
Appius was dragged to prison to await his trial, 
ana he there put an end to his own life in order 
to avoid a more ignominious death. (Liv. iii. 
44-68; Dionys. xi. 28-46; Cic. Fin. ii. 20, Be 
Rep. ii. 87.) 

Virginia or Verglnla Gens, patrician and 
plebeian. The patrician Virginii frequently 
filled the highest honours of the state during 
the early years of the republio. They all bore 
the cognomen of Tricostus , but none of them 
are of sufficient importance to require a separate 
notice. 

Virginius, L., father of Virginia, whose 
tragic fate occasioned the downfall of the 
decemvirs, b.o. 449. [Virginia.] 

Virginius Rufus, consul a. d. 68, and governor 
of Upper Germany at the time of the revolt of 
Julius Vindex in Gaul (68). The soldiers of 
Virginius wished to raise him to the empire; 
hut he refused the honour, and marched against 
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Vindex, who perished before Vesontio. [Vnmax.1 
After the death of Nero, Virginius supported 
the claims of Galba, and accompanied him to 
Rome. After Otho's death, the soldiers again 
attempted to proclaim Virginius emperor, and 
in consequence of his refusal of the honour he 
narrowly escaped with his life. Virginius died 
in the reign of Nerva, in his third ccmBulship, 
a.d. 97, at eighty-three years of age. He was 
honoured with a public funeral, and his pane- 
gyric waB pronounced by the historian Tacitus, 
who was then consul. His epitaph, composed 
by himself, notices his refusal of empire : 

Hie situs est Rufus, pulao qui Vlndioe quondam 
Imperiuw adseruit non sibi sed patriae. 

The younger Pliny, of whom VirginiuB had 
been the tutor or guardian, also mentions him 
with praise. (Tac. Hist. i. 8, 77, ii. 49, 68; 
Plut. Galb. 4, 6, 10; Dio CasB. lxiii. 24-27, 
lxiv. 4, lxviii. 2 ; Plin. Ep. ii. 1, v. 8, vi. 10, ix. 
19.) 

Vlrl&thus, a celebrated Lusitanian, is de- 
scribed by the Romans os originally a shepherd 
or huntsman, and afterwards a robber, or, as he 
would be called in Spain in the present day, a 
guerilla ohief. His character is drawn very 
favourably by many of the ancient writers, who 
celebrate his justice and equity, which was 
particularly shown in the fair division of the 
spoils he obtained from the enemy. ViriathuB 
was one of the Lusitanians who escaped the 
treacherous and savage massacre of the people 
by the proconsul Galba in b.c. 160. [G-alba, 
No. 2.] He was destined to be the avenger of 
his country’s wrongs. He collected a formid- 
able force, and for several successive years he 
defeated one Roman army after another. At 
length, in 141, the proconsul Fabius Servilianus 
concluded a peace with Viriathus, in order to 
save his army, which had been enclosed by the 
Lusitanians in a mountain pass, much in the 
same way as their ancestors had been by the 
Samnites at the Caudine Forks. The treaty 
was ratified by the senate ; but Servilius Coepio, 
who had succeeded to the command of Further 
Spain in 140, renewed the war, and shortly 
afterwards procured the assassination of Viri- 
athus by bribing three of his friends. (App. 
Hisp. 60-75 ; Eutrop. iv. 16 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 1 ; 
Val. Max. ix. 6, 4 ; [AureUyict.] Vir. Illustr. 71 ; 
Frontin. Strat. ii. 5, iii. 10, 11, iv. 5.) 

Viriplaca, [Indigeteb, p. 448, a.] 

Viriaomanu. 1. Or Britomartui, the leader 
of the Gauls, slain by Marcellus. [Marcellub, 
No. 1.]— 8. Or Virdumarus, a chieftain of the 
Aedni, whom Caesar hod raised from a low 
rank to the highest honour, but who afterwards 
joined the Gauls in their great revolt in b.g. 62 
(Coes. B. G. vii. 88, 54. 68). 

Viroconium or Urioeonium (W+oxeter), a 
town in Britain on the roads from Deva (Chester) 
to Londinum and to Glevum (Gloucester), It 
stood at the confluence of the Teme with the 
Severn, and here Ostorius Scapula fortified a 
camp for the 14th Legion as a defence of the 
Welsh border (Tac. Ann. xii. 81 ; of. PtoL ii. 8, 
19). 

Virtui, the Roman personification of manly 
valour. She was represented with a short 
tunic, her right breast uncovered, a helmet on 
her head, a spear in her left hand, a sword in 
the right, and standing with her right foot on a 
helmet, while Honos has the laurel crown. 
[See coin on p. 426.] A temple of Virtue waa 
built by Marcellus close to one of Honoat 
[Honors 
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Vinwum (Mariasaal), a town in Norioum, 
S. of Noreia, and a Roman colony (Plin. ail. 
146: PtoL ii. 14, 8; Steph. Byz. s.v.). 

Viaoelllnuf, Bp. Oaafllufl. [Cassius, No. 1.] 

VUtftla (Vistula, Engl. ; Weichsel, Germ.), 
an important river of Germany, forming the 
boundary between Germany and Sarmatia, 
rifling in the Heroynia Silva and falling into 
the fllare Snevicum or the Baltic (Ptol. viii. 
10, 2; MeL iii. 4; Plin. iv. 100). It was first 
described in the map of Agrippa (Plin. iv. 81). 

Visurgil (Weserj, an important river of 
Germany, falling into the German Ocean. 
Ptolemy makes it rise in M. Meliboeus. (Mel. 
iii 4; Plin. iv. 100; Tac. Ann . i. 70, ii. 0; 
Strafe, p. 291 ; Ptol. ii. 11, 1.). 

Vitellia, a town of Latinm, on the frontiers 
of the Aequi, which disappears from history 
after the time of the Gallic invasion (Liv. ii. 89, 
v. 29 ; Dionys. v. 61). 

Vitelline. 1. L., father of the emperor, was 
a consummate flatterer, and by his arts he 
gained promotion. After being consul in a.d. 84, 
he had been appointed governor of Syria, and 
had made favourable terms of peace with 
Artabonus. But all this only excited Caligula's 
jealousy, and he sent for Vitellius to put him 
to death. The governor saved himself by his 
abject humiliation and the gross flattery which 
pleased and softened the savage tyrant. He 
paid the like attention to Claudius and Messal- 
Iina, and was rewarded by being twice consul 
with Claudius, and censor. (Dio Cass. lix. 27 ; 
Tac. Ann, xi. 1-8, xii. 42.)— -2. L., son of the 
preceding, and brother of the emperor, was 
consul in 48. He was put to death by the 
of Vespasian on his brother's fall. (Toe. 
f ist. iv. 2 ; Dio Cass. lxv. 22.) — 3. A., Roman 
emperor from January 2nd to December 22nd, 
a.d. 69, was the son of No. 1. He was consul 
during the first six months of 48, and hiB brother 
Lucius during the six following months. He 
had some knowledge of letters and some elo- 
quence. His vices made him a favourite of 
Tiberius, Cains Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
who loaded him with favours. People were 
much surprised when Galba chose such a man 
to command the legions in Lower Germany, 
for he had little military talent. Both Upper 
and Lower Germany had been attached to 
Virginius Rufus, and disliked the rule of Galba ; 
the two legions at Moguntiacum had not taken 
the oath of allegiance to him. Accordingly, 
they had already been disposed to find a 
nominee of their own, and when the news of 
Galba’s death arrived the legions of both Ger- 
manics combined to acknowledge Vitellius as 
Imperator, and he was proclaimed at Colonia 
Agrippinensis ( Cologne ) on the 2nd of January, 
69. His (generals Fabius Valeris and Caecina 
marched into Italy, defeated Otho's troops at 
the decisive battle of Betriacum, or Bedriaoum, 
and thus secured for Vitellius the undisputed 
command of Italy. The soldiers of Otho, after 
his death, took the oath of fidelity to Vitelline. 
[Otho.] Vitellius reached Rome in July. He | 
aid not disturb any person in the enjoyment of j 
what had been given by Nero, Galba, and Otho, 
nor did he confiscate any person's property. 
Though some of Otho's adherents were put to 
death, he let the next of kin take their property. 
But though he showed moderation in this part 
of his conduct, he showed none in his expenses. 

, and bis chief 


He was a glutton and an epicure, and 
amusement was the table, oh which he spent 
enormous sums of money. Meantime Ves- 
pasian, who had at first taken the oath of 


allegiance to ViteUius, was proclaimed empero^ 
at Alexandria on the 1st of July. Vespasian 
was speedily recognised by all the East; and 
the legions of Hlyricum under Antonins Primus 
entered the N. of Italy and declared for Ves- 
pasian. Vitellius despatched Caecina with a 
powerful force to oppose Primus ; but Caecina 
was not faithful to his master. Primus de- 
feated the Vitellians in two battles, and after- 
wards took and pillaged the city of Cre- 
mona. Primus then marched upon Rome, 
and forced his way into the city, after much 
fighting. Vitellius was seized in the palace, 
led through the streets with every cimumstanoe 
of ignominy, and dragged to the Gemoniae 
Scalae, where he was killed with repeated blows. 
His head was carried about Rome, and his body 
was thrown into the Tiber; but it was after- 
wards buried by his wife, Galena Fundana. 
A few days before the death of ViteUius, the 
Capitol had been burnt in the assault made by 
his soldiers upon this building, where Flavius 
Sabinus, the brother of the emperor Vespasian, 
had taken refuge. (Toe. Hist, ii., iii.; Suet. 
Vitell . ; Dio Cass, lxv.) 

Viotricium ( Verrez ), a town of the Salassi 
on the road from Eporedia ( Ivrea ) to Augusta 
Proetoria (Aosta). 

Vitruvius Polllo, K., the author of the cele- 
brated treatise on Architecture, of whom we 
know nothing except a few facts contained in 
scattered passages of his own work. He ap- 
pears to nave served as a military engineer 
under Julius Caesar, in the African war, b.c. 46, 
and he was broken down with age when he com- 
posed his work, which is dedicated to the em- 
peror Augustus. Though he usuaUy speaks of 
the emperor as Imperator or Caesar, he employs 
also the title Augustus, which was adopted in 
b.c. 27, and he mentions (iii. 2, 7) the temple of 
Quirinus, which was built b.c. 16 ; but he knows 
only one stone theatre at Rome (iii. 2, 2) : whence 
it is inferred that the work was completed between 
b.c. 16 and B.c. 18, in which year two more stone 
theatres were built. He professes his intention 
to furnish the emperor with a standard by which 
to judge of the buildings he had already erected, 
as well as of those which he might afterwards 
erect ; which can have no meaning, unless he 
wished to protest against the style of architec- 
ture which prevailed in the buildings already 
erected. That this was really his intention ap- 
pears from several other arguments, and espe- 
cially from his frequent referencea to the un- 
worthy means by which architects obtained 
wealth and favour, with which he contrasts his 
own moderation and contentment in his more 
obscure position. In a word, having apparently 
few great buildings of his own to point to as 
embodying his views (the basilica at F&num is 
the only work of his which is mentioned), he 
desired to lay before the. world in writing his 
principles of architecture. His work is a valu- 
able compendium of those written by numerous 
Greek architects, whom he mentions ohiefly in 
the preface to his seventh book, end by some 
Roman writers on architecture. Its chief defects 
are its brevity, of which Vitruvius himself 
boasts, and whioh he often carries so far as to 
be unintelligible, and the obsourity of the style, 
arising in part from the natural difficulty of 
teohmcal language, but in part also from the 
author’s want of skill in writing, and sometimes 
from his imperfect comprehension of his Greek 
authorities. His work is entitled He Architect 
turn Libri X. In the first book, after the 
dedication to the emperor, and a geneva! descrip- 
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tion of the science of architecture and an ac- 
count of the proper education of an architect) 
he treats of the choice of a proper site for a city, 
the disposition of its {dan. its fortifications) and 
the several buildings within it. The second 
book is on the materials used in building. The 
third and fourth books are devoted to temples 
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tool 


great ports of Luna and Populonia, Volatersae, 
though so far inland, was reckoned atone of tbs 
powerful maritime cities of Etruria. Vole* 
terrae is mentioned as one of the five cities 


r hioh, acting independently 
Etruria, determined to aid 


of the rest of 
9 Latins against 

••• . i' i 


Tarquinius Priscus (Dionys. iii. 51); but its 


and the four orders of architecture employed in | name is rarely mentioned in connexion with the 
them : namely, the Ionic, Corinthian, Doric, j Romans, and we have no record of its conquest 
and Tuscan. The fifth book relates to public Volaterrae, like most of the Etruscan cities, 
buildings, the sixth to private houses, and the j espoused the Marian party against Sulla; and 
seventh 4o interior decorations. The eighth ; such was the strength of its fortifications that 

£ .. .3 .’1 i i'll .11 • .i i. iL.l 1.1 


is on the subject of water : the mode of finding 
it ; its different kinds ; and the various modes 
of conveying it for the supply of cities. The 
ninth bodk treats of various kinds of sun-dials 
and other instruments for measuring time ; and 
the tenth of the machines used in building, 
and of military engines. Each book has a pre- 
face, upon some matter more or less connected 
with the subject; and these prefaces ore the 
source of most of our information about the 
author.— The best editions of Vitrnvius are those 
by Schneider, 8 vols., Lips. 1807, 1808, 8vo ; of { 
Str&ticO) 4 vols., 'Udine, 1825-80, with plates 
and a Lexicon Vitruvianum\ by Marini, 4 
vols. Rom. 1886, which has recently been re- 
vised by Lorentzen ; and by Rose and Miiller- 
Strttbing, Leips. 1867 ; translation and commen- 
tary by Reber, Stuttg. 1864. 

vmsous (Vevep), a town on the E. shore of 
the L. Leman us (L. of Geneva), on the road 
from Aventioum (Avouches) to Octodnrus 
(Martigny). 

Voo&tes, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, 
dwelling in the neighbourhood of the Tarusates, 
Sossiates, and Elusates, S. of Bordeaux. 

Voeetlus (Bdzberg), a mountain in Gallia 
Belgica, an eastern branch of the Jura (Tac. 
Hist. i. 68). 

Voeonlus Baza. [Saxa.1 

Vdcontii, a powerful and important people in 
Gallia Narbonensis, inhabiting parts of Dau- 
phin£ and of Provence. They dwelt between the 
Tricastini to the N. and the Trioorii to the S. 
and their territory extended from Yizille (Vigi- 
liae) on the Drac to the river Drome , and far 
enough S. to include Vasio ( Vaison , in the de- 
partment of Vaucluse), which is mentioned as 
one of their chief towns. Livy speaks of Han- 
nibal passing through the edge of the Vocontian 
territory between the TricaBtmi and the Tricorii. 
This 1 extrema ora Vocontiorum ’ was probably 
the district between Vizille and Corps , about 
which point he entered the territory of the 
Tricorii. (Liv. xxi. 81 ; Caes. B. G. i. 10 ; Ptol. 
ii. 10, 17 ; Plin. iii. 87.) 

V5g5sus. [Vobagus.] 

Voundum, a strong fortress in Armenia 
Major, some days’ journey W. of Artaxata, men- 
tioned by Tacitus (Arm. xiii. 89). 

V51kterrae (Volaterranus : Volaterra), called 
by tihe Etruscans Velathri, one of the twelve 
oities of the Etruscan Confederation, was built 
on a lofty hill, about 1800 English feet above 
the level of the sea, rising from a deep valley, 
and precipitous on every side (Strab. p. 928). 
The city was about four or five miles in circuit. 
It was the most northerly city of the Confede- 
ration, and possessed an extensive territory. 
Its dominions extended eastward as far as the 
territory of Arretium, which was fifty miles dis- 
tant; westward as far as the Mediterranean, 
w hich was more than twenty miles off; and 
southward at least as far as Populonia, which 
was either a colony or an acquisition of Volo* 


it was not till after a siege of two years that the 
city fell into Sulla’s hands. Cicero speaks of 
Volaterrae as a municipium, and a military 
colony was founded in it under the triumvirate. 
(Strab. 1. c. ; Liv. Ep. 89 ; Cic, pro Bose. Am. 
7, 20, pro Caecin. 7, 18, ad Fam. xiii. 4.) It 
continued to be a place of importance even after 
the fall of the Western Empire, and it wae for 
a time the residence of the Lombard kings, who 
fixed their court here on oocount of the natural 
strength of the site. The modern town covers 
but a small portion of the area occupied by the 
ancient city. It contains, however, several in* 
teresting Etruscan remains. Of these the most 
important are the massive ancient walls in whioh 
is a double gateway, nearly thirty feet deep, 
known aB Porta all' Arco , and the family tomb 
of the Caecinae. 

Volatorrftna Vada. [Vada, No. 8.] 

Voloae, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia 
Narbonensis, divided into the two tribes of the 
Voloae Tectosages and Volcae Arecomici, ex* 
tending from the Pyrenees and the frontiers of 
Aquitania along the coast as far os the Rhone, 
They lived under their own laws, without being 
subject to the Roman governor of the province, 
and they also possessed the Jus Latii. The 
Tectosages inhabited the western part of the 
country from the Pyrenees as far as Narbo, and 
Arecomici the E. part from Narbo to the Rhone, 
and even beyond the Rhone (Liv. xxi. 26 ; Strab. 
p. 208). The chief town of the Tectosages was 
Tolosa. A portion of the Tectosages left their 
native country under Brennus, and were one of 
the three great tribes into which the Galatians 
in Asia Minor were divided. [Galatia.] 

Volcanus or Vulcanns (which is the later 
form of the word), was the Italian god of fire. 
Volcanus differed originally from Vesta in being 
the god rather of destructive fire than of the 
kindly hearth-fire ; and it is probable that the 
Voleanal as one of the central sanctuaries in 
an Italian town ( e.g . the altar and Area Volcani 
in the Comitium at Rome) was originally a place 
for propitiatory offerings against destructive 
fire. In this way Volcanus was connected with 
the goddess who stayed conflagrations [Stata 
Mates]. That, however, in sou* places he was 
at one time also regarded as a god of the hearth- 
fire is indicated by the story of his son Caxculus, 
and perhaps by that of Servius Tullius. But 
another primitive characteristic was bis benign 
influence also as a god of summer beat, which 
led to his being paired with Maia, the goddess 
of spring or summer crops fostered by the sun 
(Geu, xiii. 28 ; Macrob. i. 12 ; Varr. L . L.v. 84); 
and in this aspect he may have been connected 
with the Italian Venus even before the Greek 
influence introduced this association from the 

S ot Hephaestus and Aphrodite. ,Ai 
the connexion of the Italian Vulcan 
e smith’s works of forging and J 
there is no clear evidence. It is assert 
Muloiber, a synonym of Volcanus (ondf 


t egra e . In consequence of possessing the two i once the name of another deity 
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or identified' with him), represents this function 
of Vulcan, and is derived from mulcere, to soften 
metals : but this is by no means certain, and it 
is possible that the connexion of Volcanos (or 
Mulciber) with metal-work and the smithy is 
merely part of the transference to him of all the 
attributes of Hephaestus, with whom he is en- 
tirely identified in literature* For all the myths 
thus transferred to Volcanus, see Hephaestus. 

Voloatius G&llio&nus. [Screptores His- 

TORIAE AUGUSTAE.] 

Voloatius Sedigitus. [Sedioztus.] 

Volei or Vuleh 1. (Volcientes, pi.: Vulci ), 
an inland oity of Etruria, about eighteen miles 
NW. of Tarquinii, was about two miles in cir- 
cuit, and was situated upon a hill of no great 
elevation. Of the history of this oity we know 
nothing. It is only mentioned in the cata- 
logues of the geographers and in the Fasti Capi- 
tolini, from which we learn that its citizens, in 
conjunction with the Volsinienses, were defeated 
by the consul Tib. Corunoonius, b.c. 280. But 
its extensive sepulchres, and the vast treasures 
of ancient art which they contain, prove that 
Vulci must at one time have been a powerful 
and flourishing city. These tombs were dis- 
covered in 1828, and have yielded a greater 
number of workB of art than have been dis- 
covered in any other parts of Etruria.— -2. (Vol- 
centes, Volcentani, pi.: Vcillo ), a town in 
Lucania, thirty-six mileB SE. of Paestum, on 
the road to Buxentum (Liv. xxvii. 15 ; Plin. iii. 
08 Is Ptol. iii. 1, 70). 

Volero PublXlIus. [Publilius.] 

Vologeses, the name of five kings of Parthia. 
jjjAB&A CEB XXIII ., XXVII., XXVIII., XXIX., 

Volsei, an ancient people in Latium, but 
originally distinct from the Latins, dwelt on 
both sides of the river Liris, and extended down 
to the Tyrrhene sea. Their language was 
nearly allied to the Umbrian. They were from 
an early period engaged in almost unceasing 
hostilities with the Romans. About 400 b.c. 
they had established their power as far N. as 
Antium and Velitroe, but their decline is marked 
by the establishment of a Roman colony greatly 
to the S. of this line, at Circeii, B.o. 893. They 
were not completely subdned till b.c. 888, from 
which time they were merged in the Roman 
people, a great part being included in the 
Pomptine tribe. (Liv. i. 58, ii. 88, iv. 26, viii. 14 ; 
Strab. pp. 228, 281.) 

Volsuui or Vulswli (Volsiniensis : Bolsena ), 
called Volfina or Velsuna by the Etruscans, 
one of the most ancient and most powerful of 
the twelve cities of the Etruscan Confederation 
(Liv. x. 87 ; Vol. Max. ix. 1, 2), was situated on 
a lofty hill on the NE. extremity of the lake 
called after it, Locus Volsiniensis and Vul- 
siniensis (Logo di Bolsena). Volsinii is first 
mentioned in b.c. 892, when its inhabitants 
invaded the Roman territonr, but were easily 
defeated by the Romans, ana were glad to pur- 
chase a twenty years' truce on humiliating 
terms (Liv. v. 82). The Volsinienses also carried 
on war with the Romans in 811, 294, and 280, 
but were on each occasion defeated, and in the 
last of these years appear to have been finally 
subdued (Liv. ix. 82-87). On their final sub- 
jugation their city was rased to the ground by 
the Romans, ana its inhabitants were com- 
pelled to settle on a less defensible site in the 
plain (Zonar. viii. 7). The new city, on the site 
<n which stands the modern Bolsena . also became 
s. place of importance. It was the Birthplace of 
tiejanus, the favourite of Tiberius (Tac. Ann. 
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iv. 1 ; of. Juv. x. 74). Of the ancient city there 
are scarcely any remains. It occupied the 
summit of the highest hill, NE. of Bolsena, 
above the remains of a Roman amphitheatre. 
From the Locus VolsiniensiB the river Marts 
issues ; and the lake contains two islands. 

Voltaeilius, £. Pilutus or Plotus, was the 
freedman of a Voltaeilius who opened a school 
as a rhetorician. Pompey was among his 
pupils, and he followed the Pompeian party, 
supporting their cause in his historical writings 
or pamphlets. He is identified by sSme with 
the Voltaeilius PitholauB of Macrob. ii. 2, 18, 
and with the Pitholaas of Suet. Jut. 75 (Suet. 
Oramm. 27). 

Volturolus, Vulturolus, T., of CrStona, one 
of Catiline’s conspirators, was sent byLentulus 
to accompany the ambassadors of the Allo- 
broges to Catiline. Arrested along with the 
ambassadors on the Mulvian bridge, and brought 
before the senate by Cicero, Volturcius turned 
informer upon obtaining the promise of pardon. 
(Sail. Cat. 44-60; Cic. Cat. iii. 2, 4, iv. 8; App. 
B.C. ii. 4.) 

Volumnla, wife of Coriolanus. [Coriolanub.1 
Volupla, or VoluptftS, the personification of 
sensual pleasure among the Romans, who was 
honoured with a temple near the Porta 
Romanula. 

Volusi&nus, son of the emperor Trebonianus 
Gallus, upon whom his father conferred the 
title of Caesar in a.d. 251, and of Augustus in 
252. He was slain along with his father in 254. 
[Gallus. 1 

L. Vdluslus Kaeoi&nus, a jurist, was in the 
consilium of Antoninus Pius, and was one of 
the teachers of M. Aurelias. Maecianus wrote 
several works ; and there are forty-two excerpts 
from his writings in the Digest. A treatise 
Be A 88e et Ponderibus is attributed to him, 
but there is some doubt about the authorship. 
It is edited by Bucking, Bonn, 1831. 

Vdliiflui or VdldflUB, the reputed anoestor of 
the Valeria gens, who is said to have settled at 
Rome with Titus Tatius. [Valeria Gens.] 
Vom&nus ( Vomano ), a small river in Pice- 
num. 

V5n5n5s, the name of two kings of Parthia. 
[Arsaces XVIII., XXII.] 

VopisoUB, a Roman praenomen, signified a 
twin-child who was bom alive, while the other 
twin died before birth (Plin. vii. 47 ; Solin. 1). 
Like many other ancient Roman proenomens, 
it was afterwards used as a cognomen. 

Vdpisous, Fl&vlus. [Screptores Historiae 
Augustae.] 

VdffigUB, Vosegus, or Vogesus (Vosges), the 
range of mountains which extend from the 
Dubis (Doubs) to the Saravus (Saar), more or 
less parallel to the course of the Rhine, and 
contains the sources of the Sa6ne, Moselle, and 
Saar (Caes. B. O. iv. 10 ; Lucan, Phars . i. 897). 
A Celtic deity, Vosagus, was worshipped on its 
heights. Pliny praises the fir woods of the range 
(xv£ 197). 

Vottfnus Montftnui. [Montanus.] 
Vulofinlae Xnsfilae. [Aeoliae Insulae.] 
Vule&nus. [Volcanus.] 

Vulci. (V OLCI.] 

Vulgientes, an Alpine people in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, whose chief town was Apta Julia 

^Sfuislnli. [Volsinil] 

Vuiso, Manlius. 1. X., consul B.o. 258 with 
M. Atilius Regains. He invaded Africa along 
with his colleague. [For details see Regulub, 
No. 8.] Vuiso returned to Italy at the fall of 
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the year with half of the army, and obtamed 
the honour of a triumph. In 250 Vulso was 
consul a second time with T. Atilius Begulus 
Serranos, and with his colleague commenced 
the siege of Litabaeum. (Pol. 1 . 89-48 ; Zonar. 
viii. 16.)— 49. tin., curule aedile 197, praetor 
with Sicily as his province 196, and consul 189. 
He was sent into Asia in order to conclude the 
peace which Scipio Asiaticus had made with 
Antiochus, and to arrange the affairs of Asia. 
He attacked and oonquered the Gallogroeci or 
Galatians in Asia Minor without waiting for 
any formal instructions from the senate. His 
march, ighich is important in the discussion of 
the topography of Asia Minor, and has been { 
carefully traced by Professor Ramsay, was from ! 
Ephesus by Magnesia, Hiera Kome, Antiocheia, 
Gordiu Teiclios, Tabae, Eriza, Thabusion, Sinda, 
Mandropolis, Lagoe, Isinda, the river Taurus, 
Cormasa, and Aporidos Kome to Rhocrini Fon- 
tes; and thence to Synnada, Beudus Vetus, 
Anabura, Mandri Fontes, Abbassus, Lalandum 
Flumen, Amorion, Alyattus, and Cuballum to 
the Sangarius, which he crossed, to Ancyra, in 
the country of the Tectosages, and as far as the 
banks of the Halys (Liv. xxxviii. 12-27 ; Pol. 
xxii. 16). He set out on his return to Italy in 
188, but in his march through Thrace he 
suffered much from the attacks of the Thra- 
cians, and lost a considerable part of the booty 
he had obtained in Asia. He reached Rome in 
187. His triumph was a brilliant one, but his 
campaign in Asia had a pernicious influence 
upon the morals of his countrymen. He had 
allowed his army every kind of licence, and his 
soldierB introduced into the city the luxuries of 
the East. (Liv. xxxviii. 87-50 ; xxxix. 6 ; Pol. 
xxii. 24 ; App. Syr. 42.) 

Vultur, a mountain dividing Apulia and Lu- 
cania near Venusia, is a branch of the Apen- 
nines. It is celebrated by Horace as one of the 
haunts of his youth ( Od . iii. 4, 9-16 ; Lucan, ix. 
JS5). [Hobatius.] It attains an elevation of j 
4488 feet above the sea. From it the SE. wind j 
was called Vulturous by the Romans. 

Vultumum ( Caatel di Volt ur no), a town in 
Campania, at the mouth of the river Vulturous, 
was originally a fortress erected by the Romans 
in the second Punic war (Liv. xxv. 20, 22). At 
a later time it was made a colony (Liv. xxxiv. 
45 ; Varr. L. L. v. 6). 

Vultumus ( Volturno ), the chief river in 
Campania, rising in the Apennines in Samnium, 
and falling into the Tyrrhene sea. It has a 
deep, rapid and turbid stream. Its principal 
afiluentB are the Color (Calore), Tamaras 
( Tamaro ), and Sabatus ( Sabato ). (Verg. Am. 
vii. 729; Ov. Met. xv. 714; Lucan, ii. 428; 
Strab. pp. 288, 249.) 


X. 

Xanthippfi. [Socrates.] 

Xanthippus (UdvBiinros). 1. Son of Ariphron 
and father of Pericles. In b.c. 490 he im- 
peached Miltiades on his return from his un- 
successful expedition against the island of 
Paros. He succeeded Themistocles as com- 
mander of the Athenian fleet in 479, and com- 
manded the Athenians at the decisive battle of 
Myoale. (Hdt. vi. 181, 186, viii. 181, ix. 114-120 ; 
Plut. Themxst. 10.)— 8. The elder of the two 
legitimate sons of Pericles, Paralus being the 
younger. For details, see Paralus.— 8 . The 
jjaoedaemenian, who commanded the Cartha- 
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ginians against Regulus. For details, see 
Regulus, No. 8. Xanthippus appears to have 
left Carthage a short time after his victory over 
Regulus. 

Xauthus (adptfos). 1. A lyric poet, older than 
Stesichoras, who mentioned him in one at 
least of his poems, and who borrowed from him 
in some of them. Xanthus may be placed 
about b.c. 650. No fragments f his poetry 
survive. (Athen. p. 518 ; Ael. V. JET. iv. 26.)— 8. A 
Lydian historian, older than Herodotus, lived 
about b.c. 480 (Athen. p. 515). The genuine- 
ness of the Four Boots of Lydian History 
which the ancients possessed under the name 
of Xanthus, and of which some considerable 
fragments have come down to us, was ques- 
tioned by some of the ancient grammarians 
themselves, and there lias been considerable con- 
troversy respecting it among modern scholars. 
It is certain that much of the matter in the ex- 
tant fragments is spurious, and the probability 
appears to be that the work from which they 
are taken is the production of an Alexandrian 
grammarian, founded upon the genuine work 
of Xanthus. (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec.) 

Xanthus (Ethnos), rivers. 1. [Scamander.] — 
2. ( Echen Chat ), the chief river of Lycia, rises 
in M. Taurus, on the borders of Pisidia and 
Lycia, and Aowb S. through Lycia, between M. 
Crngus and M. Massicytus, in a large plain 
called the Plain of Xanthus {rb UdvBtov irtblov), 
falling at last into the Mediterranean Bea, a 
little W. of Patara. Though not a large river, 
it is navigable for a considerable part of its 
courae. (II. ii. 877, v. 479 ; Strab. p. 665 ; Hdt. 
i. 176 ; Ov. Met. ix. 646.) 

Xanthus (‘B.dvQos : UdvOios, Xontliius : Gunik , 

W. bank of the river of the same name, sixty or 
seventy stadia from its mouth (Pol. xxvi. 7 ; 
Strab. p. 666 ; Ptol. v. 8, 6 ; Steph. Byz. 8.V.). 
Twice in the course of its history it sustained 
sieges, which terminated in the self-destruction 
of the inhabitants with their property, first 
against the Persians under Harpagus, and long 
afterwards against the Romans under Brutus 
(Hdt. i. 176 ; Dio Cass, xlvii. 84 ; App. B. G . 
iv. 18). The city was never restored after its 
destruction on the latter occasion. Xanthus 
waB rich in temples and tombs, and other 
monuments of a most interesting character of 
art. Among its temples the most celebrated 
were those of Sarpedon and of the Lycian 
Apollo; besides which there was a renowned 
sanctuary of Latona (rb Arrrwov), near the 
river Xanthus, ten Btadia from its mouth, and 
sixty stadia from the city. (Diod. v. 77 ; Strab. 
l.c.) The splendid rains of Xanthus were first 
thoroughly explored by Sir C. Fellowes and 
his coadjutors, and several important remains 
of its works of art are now in the British 
Museum. 

Xfoarohui (H ivapxos). 1. Son of Sophron, 
and, like his father, a celebrated writer of 
mimes. He lived during the Rhegian war 
(b.c. 899-889), at the court of Dionysus, (fluid. 
s.v. 'Pijybovs ; Arist. FoU. 2.)— 8. An Athenian 
comic poet of the Middle Comedy, who lived 
as late as the time of Alexander the Great 
(fluid, s.v.). Several fragments of his writings 
are oollected in Meineke’s Fragm . Com . Grate. 
— 8 . Of Seleucia in Cilicia, a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher and grammarian, in the time of Strabo, 
who heard him. He taught first at Alexandria, 
afterwards at Athens, and lastly at Rome, where 
he enjoyed the friendship of Augustus. (Strab. 
p. 670.) 
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Xenippa (prob. Uratippa), a city of Sogdiana, music, which was founded by Thaletas, and 
mentioned by Curtins (vui. % 14). was a composer of Paeans (Pint, de Mae. 9, 

X4n5cles (gcrexMif). An Athenian tragic p. 1184). 
poet, son of Carcinus (who was also a tragic Xenoph&nes (Btvofdnjs) a celebrated philo* 
poet), and a contemporary of Aristophanes, who sopher about 576-460 B.O., was a native of 
attacks him on several occasions. His poetry Colophon. He was a poet as well as a philo- 
seems to have been indifferent (Aristoph. Ban. sopher, and considerable fragments have come 
88, Nub, 1859), and to have resembled the down to us of his elegies, and of a didactic 
worse parts of Euripides; but he obtained a poem On Nature. According to the fragments 
victory over Euripides, b.o. 415. There was of one of his elegies, he had left his native land 
another tragic poet of the name of Xenooles, at the age of twenty-five, and had already lived 
a grandson of the preceding, of whom no par- sixty-seven vears in Hellas, when, at thg age of 
ticulars are recorded. — 8. An Athenian archi- ninety-two ne composed that elegy. He quitted 
tect, of the demos of Cholargos, was one of the Colophon as a fugitive or exile, and lifted some 
architects who superintended the erection of time at Elea (Vena) in Italy, as the founder of 
the temple of Demeter, at Eleusis, in the time the Eleatio Bcnool of philosophy. He Bang in 
of Pericles (Pint. Per. 18). one of his poems of the foundation of Velia. 

Xen5or&tes (UtvoKpdnjs). 1. The philo- (Diog. Laert. ix. 10, 18; Plat. Soph. p. 884; 
sopher, was a native of Chaloedon. He was Arist. Bhet. ii. 28.) Xenophanes was regarded 
bom b.o. 896, and died 814 at the age of eighty- in antiquity as the originator of the Eleatic 
two. He attached himself first to Aeschines, doctrine of the oneness of the universe. The 
the Socratic, and afterwards, while still a youth, Deity was in his view the animating power of 
to Plato, whom he accompanied to Syracuse, the universe, which is expressed by Aristotle 
After the death of Plato he betook himself, {Met. p. 986) in the words, that, loosing on the 
with Aristotle, to Hermias, tyrant r i Atameus ; natural world, Xenophanes said, 1 Goa is the 
and, after his return to Athens, he was re- One.’ He expressly reprobated the anthropo- 
peatedly sent on embassies to Philip of Mace- morphic deities of Homer and Hesiod, human 
donia, and at a later time to Antipater during alike in form and passions, and from their 
the Lamian war. He is said to have wanted imperfections deduced that the supreme Being 
quick apprehension and natural grace, but can only be one ; but it is clear that in this he 
these delects were more than compensated by did not speak of a single personal god, but of 
persevering industry, pure benevolence, freedom an all-pervading influence of unity — that is, he 
from all selfishness, and a moral earnestness was a pantheist rather than a deist. In his 
which obtained for him the esteem and con- physical theories of the earth having gradually 
fidenoe of the Athenians of his own age. Yet risen from the sea, which he based on the 
he is said to have experienced the fickleness of observation of shells and fossils in the rocks, 
popular favour, and being too poor to pay the he approached strangely near to scientific geo- 
alien's tax (/ierohciov)t to nave been saved from logy. The earth itself, as well as man, he held 
prosecution only by the intervention of the to be destined to perish. (Aristot. Xenoph. 
orator Lycurgus. (Pint. Flamin. 10, X. Orat. 7.) pp. 974-977 j Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Sup. i. 225.) 
He became president of the Academy even X6n5ph5n (Ucvo<p&v). 1. The Athenian, was 
before the death of Speusippus, who was bowed the son of Gryllus, and a native of the demus 
down by sickness, and he occupied the post for Erohla. The time of his birth iB not known, but 
twenty-five years. — He Beems in his develop- if the story is true that Xenophon fell from Ins 
ment of Plato's theories to have in some things horse in the flight after the battle of Delium. 
approached (aB did his predecessor Speusippus) b.c. 424, and was taken up by Socrates, the 
to the tenets of Pythagoras, especially in his philosopher, on his shoulders and carried a 
tracing the origin of tilings to number, to distance of several stadia, Xenophon could not 
unity and duality, which he symbolically called well have been born after 444. (Diog. Laert. 
t he fa ther and the mother of the gods [of. Xen . ; Strab. p. 408.) But the authorities for 
Pythagoras]. It was, perhaps, a trace of this story are late, and it is somewhat dis- 
Pythagorean influence also that he advised credited by Plato’s mentioning that Socrates 
his disciples to abstain from meat, lest they saved the life of Laches in this battle (Synip. 
should thereby take into themselves something p. 221). On the other hand, the words in Xen. 
of the animal nature. Like Speusippus, he An. vi. 4, 26 seem to imply that Xenophon was 
reckoned Aether among the material elements not more than thirty in B.o. 401, and was there- 
of the world. In ethics he followed Plato, and fore bom probably about 480 b.o. Neither is 
held that virtue is the source of happiness, and the time of his death precisely stated ; but 
is alone of value in itself. (Diog. Laert. iv. Lucian says that Xenophon attuned to above 
11-16; Arist de Gael. i. 10, Top. ii. 6; Stob. the age of ninety, and Xenophon himself men- 
Ecl. Phyt. i. 62 ; Oic. Tuto. v. 10, 18.)— 8. A tions the assassination of Alexander of Pherae, 
physician of Aphrodisias in Cilicia, lived about which happened in 857. In his early life he 
the midd l e of the first century after Christ, was a pupil of Socrates ; but the turning-point 
Besides some short fragments of his writings in his career came when he decided to serve in 
there is extant a little essay by him entitled the Greek contingent raised by Cyrus against 
n«pl rtjs M r&v hrtotpw rpotprjs, 1 De Ali- Artaxerxes in 401. Xenophon himself mentions 
mento ex Aquatilibus,' which is an interesting (Anab. iii. 1) the ciroumstanoes under which 
reoord of the state of natural history at the he joined this army. Proxenus, a friend of 
time in which he lived. Edited by Frans, 1774, Xenophon, was already with Cyrus, and he 
Lips., and by Coray, 1794, Neap., and 1814, invited Xenophon to come to Sardis, and pro- 
Paris.— 8. A sculptor of the school of Lysippus, mised to introduce him to the Persian prince, 
was the pupil either of Tisicrates or of Euthy- Xenophon consulted his master, Socrates, who 
crates. He also wrote works upon the art. He advised him to consult the oracle of Delphi, 
flourished about b.c. 260. for it was rather a hasardous matter for him to 

/ Xendcrltus (Eevfapiros), of Locri Episephyrii, enter the servioe of Cyrus, who was considered 
m Lower Italy, a musician and lyric poet, was to be the friend of the Lacedaemonians and 
one of the leaders of the second school of Dorian j the enemy of Athens. Xenophon wvnf.ti* 
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Delphi, but he did not ask the god whether he 
•should go or not : he probably had made up 
hie mind. He merely asked to what gods he 
ehonld sacrifice in order that he might be suc- 
cessful in his intended enterprise. Soorates 
was not satisfied with his pupil’s mode o! con- 
sulting the oracle, but as he had got an answer, 
he told him to go; and Xenophon went to 
Sardis, which Cyrus was just about to leave. 
He accompanied Cyrus into Upper Asia. In 
the battle of Cunaxa, Cyrus lost his life, his 
ibarbariqgL troops were dispersed, and the Greeks 
were left alone on the wide plains between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. It was after the 
treacherous massacre of Clearchus and others of 
the Greek commanders by the Persian satrap 
Tissaphemes that Xenophon came forward. 

# He had held no command in the army of Cyrus, 
mor had he, in fact, served as a soldier. He 
was now elected one of the generals, and took 
the principal part in conducting the Greeks in 
their memorable retreat along the Tigris over 
the high table-lands of Armenia to Trapezus 
{Trebieond) on the Black Sea. From Trapezus 
the troops were conducted to Chrysopolis, 
which is opposite to Byzantium. The Greeks 
were in great distress, and some of them under 
Xenophon entered the servioe of Seuthes, king 
of Thrace. As the Lacedaemonians under 
Thimbron, or Thibron, were now at war with 
Tiss&phernes and Phamabazus, Xenophon and 
his troops were invited to join the army of 
Thimbron, and Xenophon led them back out of 
Asia to join Thimbron (899). Xenophon, who 
was very poor, made an expedition into the 
plain of the Caicus with his troops before they 
joined Thimbron, to plunder the house ana 
property of a Persian named Asidates. The 
Persian, with his women, children, and all his 
moveables were seized, and Xenophon, by this 
Tobbery, replenished his empty pockets (Anab. 
vii. 8, 28). He tells the story himself as if he 
were not ashamed of it. In other ways also 
he showed himself the prototype of an adven- 
, turous leader of condottieri, with no ties of 
•country or preference of nationality. He formed 
a, scheme for establishing a town with the Ten 
Thousand on the shores of the Euxine; but 
that fell through. He joined the Spartans, as 
has been seen, and he continued in their ser- 
vice even when they were at war with Athens. 
Agesilaus, the Spartan king, was commanding 
the Lacedaemonian forces m Asia against the 
Persians in 896, and Xenophon was with him 
<at least during part of the campaign. When 
Agesilaus was recalled (894), Xenophon accom- 
panied him, and he was on the side of the 
Lacedaemonians in the battle which they fought 
at Coronea (894) against the Athenians. As a 
natural consequence a decree of exile was passed 
against him at Athens. It seems that he went to 
Sparta with AgeaUaus after the battle of Coronea, 
and soon after he settled at Scillus in Elis, not far 
from Olympia, a spot of which he has given a 
description in the Anabasis (v. 8, 7, Ac.). Here 
he was joined by his wife, Philesia, and his chil- 
dren. His children were educated in Sparta. 
Xenophon was now a Lacedaemonian so far as 
he could become one. His time during his long 
residence at. Beilins was employed in hunting, 
writing, and entertaining his friends ; and per- 
haps the Anabasis and part of the Eelleniea 
were composed hen. The treatise on Hunting 
jmd that on the Horse were probably also written 
during this time, when amusement and exercise 
of that kind formed part of his occupation. 
On foe downfall of the Spartan supremacy, at 


Leuotra in 471, Xenophon was at last mailed 
from his quiet retreat at Scillus by the fifteens, 
after remaining there about twenty years. The 
sentence of banishment from Athens was re- 
pealed on the motion of Eubulus, but it is 
uncertain in what year. There is no evidence 
that Xenophcm ever returned to Athena He 
is said to have retired to Corinth after his ex- 
pulsion from Scillus, and as we know nothing 
more, we assume that he died there. In the 
battle of Mantinea, which was fought in 862, 
the Spartans and the Athenians were opposed 
to the Thebans, and Xenophon's two sons, 
Gryllus and' Diodorus, fought on the side of 
the allies. Gryllus fell in the same battle iu 
which Epaininondas lost his life. The events 
alluded to in the Epilogue to the Cyropaedia 
(viii. 8, 4) show that the Epilogue at least 
was written after 862. The tune of his 
death, for reasons given above, seems to 
have been later than 857.— The following is 
a list of Xenophon’s works. (1) The Anabasis 
{’Avdfauns) or the History of the Expedition 
of the Younger Cyrus, and of the retreat of 
the Greeks who formed part of his army. 
It is divided into seven books. As regards 
the title it will be noticed that Under the 
name ‘The March up’ {i.e. inland from the 
coast of Cumaxa) is included also the much 
longer account of the return march down to 
the Euxine. This work has immortalised 
Xenophon’s name. It is a clear and fasoinating 
narrative, written in a simple style, free from 
affectation ; and it gives a great deal of curious 
information on the country which was traversed 
by the retreating Greeks, and on the manners 
of the people. It was the first work whioh 
made the Greeks acquainted with some portions 
of the Persian empire, and it showed the weak- 
ness of that extensive monarchy. The skir- 
mishes of the retreating Greeks with their 
enemies, and the battles with some of the bar- 
barian tribes, are not such events as elevate the 
work to the character of a military history, nor 
can it as such be compared with CaeBar’s Com- 
mentaries. Separate editions of the Anabasis 
byKriiger, Leips. 1871 ; by Cobet (revised), 1878 : 
books i.-iv. by Goodwin and White, 1886; iv. 
by Stone, 1890. There is no weight whatever 
in the argument that, because Xenophon (Hett. 
iii. 1, 2) speaks of the expedition of Cyrus as 
having been related by Themistogenes, there- 
fore foe Anabasis is not Xenophon’s work. 
The statement can be explained either on the 
theory that Xenophon speaks of his own work 
under a fictitious name (whioh was posribly the 
case also with the Oeeonomicus) f or, more 
simply, by supposing that another account was 
actually written by Themistogenes. It is 
known that a separate account was written by 
Sophaenetus, and there may have been others. 
If the latter theory is correct, it would be a 
natural inference that Xenophon’s Anabasis 
was written after the third book of the Hel~ 
lenioa. (2) The Eelleniea ('EAAiji ’utd) of 
Xenophon is divided into seven books, and 
comprehends the space of forty-eight years, 
from the time when the History of Thucydides 
ends [Thucydides] to the battle of Mantinea, 
862. The Eelleniea is generally a dry narra- 
tive of events, and there is nothing in the 
treatment of them whioh gives a speoial inter- 
est to the work. Some events of importance 
are briefly treated, but a few striking incidents 
are presented with some particularity. The 
Eelleniea was not all written at the same time* 
Differences are traced between the first twe 

9T 
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and the later books as regards the arrangement, /ihens (ifcfoot fj mol rpotrdfoy) is designed to 
which in the earlier books is year by rear, show how the public revenue of Athens may 
while in the later events growing out of one be improved. (11) The Memorabilia of So* 
another are grouped together ; and, as regards crates, in four books (’Ampi^Mwdpara Xoncpd* 
political sentiment, in the diminished admira- rows), was written by Xenophon to defend the 
tion for Sparta which appears in the last three memory of his master against the charge of 
books. It is clear that book vi. was written irreligion and of corrupting the Athenian youth, 
after 857, since it mentions the death of Alex- Socrates is represented as holding a series of 
ander of Pherae (vi. 4, 85) ; but the first four conversations, in which he develops and incul- 
books were probably written a good deal earlier, cates his moral doctrines. It is entirely a 
Editions of the Heuenica by Breitenbach, 1878 ; practical work, such as we might expect from 
by Keller, 1890 ; i.-iv. by Manatt, 1888 ; i. and the practical nature of Xenophon’s mind, and 
ii. by Dowdall, 1890. (8) The Oyropaedia it professes to exhibit Socrates as he taught. 
(Kvpowoidcfa) in eight books, is a kina of politi- It is true that it may exhibit only (Sue side of 
cal romance, the basis of which is the history the Socratio argumentation, and that it does 
of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian monarchy, not deal in subtleties of philosophy. Xenophon 
It shows how citizens are to be made virtuous was a hearer of Socrates, an admirer of his 
and brave ; and Cyrus is the model of a wise master, and anxious to defend his memory. r 
and good riiler. As a history it has no authority The charges againBt Socrates for which ho 
at all. Xenophon adopted the current stories suffered were, that 1 Socrates was guilty of not 
as to Cyrus and the chief events of his reign, believing in the gods which the state believed in, 
without any intention of subjecting them to a and introducing other new daemons (baip6ria ) : 
critical examination ; nor have we any reason he was also guilty of corrupting the youth/ 
to suppose that his picture of Persian morals Xenophon replies to these two charges speoifi- 
and Persian discipline is anything more than a cally, and he then goes on to show what 
fiction. Xenophon's object was to represent Socrates’ mode of life was. The whole treatise 
what a state might be, and he placed the scene is intended to be an answer to the charge for 
of his fiction far enough off to give it the which Socrates waB executed, and it is there- 
colour of possibility. His own philosophical fore, in its nature, not intended to be a corn- 
notions and the usages of Sparta were the real plete exhibition of Socrates. That it is a 
materials out of which he constructed his po- genuine picture of the man is indisputable, 
litical system. The Cyropaedia is evidence and its value therefore is very great. Ed. by 
enough that Xenophon did not like the political Marshall, 1891. (12) The Apology of Socrate 9 
constitution of his own country, and that a (*Air o\oyta Xuiepdrovs rpbs robs Sueaords) is a 
well-ordered monarchy or kingdom appeared to short speech, containing the reasons which in- 
him preferable to a democracy like Athens, duced Socrates to prefer death to life. It is 
Ed. Holden, 1887. > (4) The Agesilaus CAyntrl- not a first-rate performance, and was probably 
Aoos) is a panegyric onAgesilaus II., king of a rhetorical exercise much later than Xenophon. 
Sparta, the friend of Xenophon. The genuine- (18) The Symposium (%vpit6<riov), or Banquet 
ness is disputed, not without reason, and a recent 0 f Philosophers, in which Xenophon delineates 
critic holds it to be the work of a young rhe- the character of SocrateB. The speakers are 
torician of the school of Isocrates. Ed. Gtith- supposed to meet at the house of Callias, a rich 
ling, 1887. (5) The Hipparchicus ('Imropxi- Athenian, at the celebration of the great Pan- 

k6s) is a treatise on the duties of a commander athenaea. Socrates and others are the speakers, 
of cavalry, and it contains many military pre- The piece is interesting as a picture of a n < 
oepts. (6) The De He Equestri , a treatise on Athenian drinking party, and of the axnuse- 
the Horse ('iTwitcfi), was written after the ment and conversation with which it was di- 
Hipparchicus, to which treatise he refers at the versified. The nature of love and friendship 
end of the treatise on the Horse. This essay ig discussed. It is probable that Plato wrote 
is not limited to horsemanship as regards the his Symposium later, to some extent as a cor- 
ridor: it shows how a man is to avoid being rective. (14) The Hiero {'Upuv J) T vpanwt6s) 
cheated in buying a horse, how a horse is to be is a dialogue between kingHieroand Simonides, 
trained, and the like. (7) The Oynegeticus in which the king speaks of the dangers and 
(Kvvny*ruc6s) is a treatise on hunting; and on difficulties incident to an exalted station, and 
the dog, and the breeding and training of dogs ; the superior happiness of a private man. The 
on the various kinds of game, and the mode of poet, on the other hand, enumerates the advan- 
taking them. It is a treatise written by a tages which the possession of power gives, and 
genuine sportsman who loved the exercise and the means which it offers of obliging and doing 
excitement of the chase, and it may be read with services. Ed. Holden, 1885. (15) The Oecono - 
pleasure by a sportsman of the present day. micus (0 Ikovo/uk4s) is an excellent treatise in 
(8, 9) The Beepublica Lacedaemoniorum and the form of a dialogue between Socrates and 
Beepublica Atheniensium, the two treatises Critobulus, in which Socrates gives instruction 
on the Spartan and Athenian states (Aoircfa- in the art called Oeconomic, which relates to 
ftovlwr mkirtla , and 'KOqvaAwv xoKirtla) were the administration of a household and of a 
both ascribed to Xenophon, but the Bespub - man’s property. Ed. Holden, 1888.— In lan- 
Uca Atheniensium is certainly not by his guage as well as in politics Xenophon was a 
hand. It was written by some one of the olig- cosmopolitan. His long residence in other' 
archies! party, and possibly it is right to date lands resulted in his losing or abandoning pure- 
it as early as 420, and therefore to regard it as Attic : he admits words from all dialects : hence 
the earliest Attic prose work. On the other he cannot be adduoed as an authority for strict* 
hand, the meet recent critic of Xenophon Attic usage, and it has been well shown by 
(Hartman) believes it to be by a later writer abundant instances that his diction is in many 
compiling from Xenophon, Aristophanes, and respects an anticipation of the common dialect 
other sources of information. The same critic of the Macedonian period.— Editions of Xeno- 
denies the genuineness of the Beep. Laced., phon’s complete works by Sauppe, Leips. 1857$ 
which is more generally accepted. (10) The Henning, Leips. 1868.— 8. The Ephesian, th » 

J* VecHgdWbus , a treatise on the Revenues of author of a romance, still extant, entitled. 
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JSpheriaoa, or the Lovee of Anthia and Abro- 
■comas (*E4e match, rh tcarh *A rOlay *oi 'A $po* 
itdpriv). The style of the work is simple, and 
the story is conducted without confusion, 
notwithstanding the number of personages in* 
troduced. The adventures are of a very im- 
probable kind. The age when Xenophon lived 
is uncertain. He is probably the oldest of the 
Greek romance writers. Editions of his work 
by Peerlkamp, Haarlem, 1818, and by Passow, 
Lips. 1888. 

Xerz^ (Utpfrs). ‘I. King of Persia b.c. 485- 
465. The name is said by Herodotus (vi. 98) to 
signify * the warrior/ but it is probably the same 
word as the Zend ksathra and the Sanscrit 
kshatra, tat king/ Xerxes was the son of Darius 
nnd Atossa. Darius was married twice. By 
his first wife, the daughter of Gobryas, he had 
three children before he was raised to the 
throne; and by his second wife, Atossa, the 
•daughter of Cyrus, he had four children after 
he had become king. Artabazanes, the eldest 
son of the former marriage, and Xerxes, the 
-eldest son of the latter, each laid claim to the 
succession; but Darius decided in favour of 
Xerxes, no doubt through the influence of his 
mother, Atossa, who completely ruled Darius. 
Xerxes succeeded his father at the beginning of 
485. Darius had died in the midst of his pre- 
paration? against Greece, which had been inter- 
Tupted by the revolt of the Egyptians. The 
first care of Xerxes was to reduce the latter 
people to subjection. He accordingly invaded 
Egypt at the beginning of the second year of 
liis reign (b.c. 484), compelled the people again 
to submit to the Persian yoke, and then returned 
to Persia, leaving his brother Achaemenes go- 
vernor of Egypt. The next four years were 
devoted to preparations for the invasion of 
Greece. In the spring of 480 he set out from 
Sardis on his memorable expedition against 
Greece. He crossed the Hellespont by a bridge 
•of boats, and continued his march through the 
Thracian Chersonese till he reached the plain of 
Doriscus, which is traversed by the river Hebrus. 
Here he resolved to number both his land and 
his naval forces. HerodotuB has left us a most 
minute and interesting catalogue of the nations 
•comprising this mighty army, with their various 
military equipments and different modes of 
fighting. The land forces contained forty-six 
nations. (Herod, vii. 61, sqq.) In his march 
through Thrace and Macedonia, Xerxes received 
a still further accession of strength ; and when 
he reached Thermopylae the land and sea forces 
amounted to 9,641,610 fighting men. This does 
not include the attendants, the slaves, the crews 
of the provision ships, &c., which according to 
the supposition of Herodotus were more in 
number than the fighting men ; but supposing 
them to have been equal, the total number of 
male persons who accompanied Xerxes to Ther- 
mopylae reaches the astounding figure of 
5,988,290 ! Such a vast number must be dis- 
missed as incredible ; but, considering that this 
army was the result of a maximum of effort 
throughout the empire, and that provisions had 
been collected for three years before along the 
line of march, we may well believe that the 
numbers of the army were greater than were ever 
before assembled, and may not have fallen short 
of a million. After the review at Doriscus 
Xerxes continued his march through Thrace. 
On reaching Acanthus, near the isthmus of 
Athos, Xerxes left his fleet, whioh reoexved 
orders to sail through the canal that had been 
previously dug across the isthmus— of whioh 
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the remains are still visible [Athos]— and await 
his arrival at Therme, afterwards called Thessa- 
lonica. After joining his fleet at Therme, 
Xerxes marched through Macedonia and Thes- 
saly without meeting with any opposition till he 
reached Thermopylae. Here the Greeks re- 
solved to make a stand. Leonidas, king of 
Sparta, conducted a land force to Thermopylae ; 
and his colleague Eurybiades sailed with the 
Greek fleet to the N. of Euboea, and took up his 
position on the N. coast, whioh faced Magnesia, 
and was called Artemisium from the temple of 
Artemis belonging to the town of Hestiaea. 
Xerxes arrived in Bafetywith his land forces 
before Thermopylae, but his fleet was overtaken 
by a violent storm and hurricane off the coast 
of Sepias, in Magnesia, by which at least 400 
ships of war were destroyed, as well as an im- 
mense number of transports. Xerxes attempted 
to force his way through the pass of Thermo- 
pylae, but his troops were repulsed again and 
again by Leonidas, till a Malian, of the name 
of Ephialtes, showed the Persians a pass over 
the mountains of Oeta, and thus enabled them 
to fall on the rear of the Greeks. Leonidas and 
hiB Spartans disdained to fly, and were all slain. 
[Leonidas.] On the same days on which Leo- 
nidas was fighting with the land forces of 
Xerxes, the Greek ships at Artemisium attacked 
the Persian fleet. In the first battle, the Greeks 
had the advantage, and in the following night 
the Persian Bhips Buffered still more from a 
violent storm. Two days afterwards the contest 
was renewed, and both sides fought with the 
greatest courage. Although the Greeks at the 
close still maintained their position, and had 
destroyed a great number of the enemy’s ships, 
yet their own loss was considerable, and half 
the Athenian ships were disabled. Under these 
circumstances the Greek commanders aban- 
doned Artemisium and retired to Salamis, 
opposite the SW. coast of Attica. It was now 
too late to send an army into Boeotia, and Attica 
thus lay exposed to the full vengeance of the 
invader. The Athenians removed their women, 
children, and infirm persons to Salamis, Aegina, 
and Troezen. Meantime Xerxes marched 
through Phocis and Boeotia, and at length 
reached Athens. About the same time as Xerxes 
entered Athens, his fleet arrived in the bay of 
Phalerum. He now resolved upon an engage- 
ment with the Greek fleet. The history of this 
memorable battle, of the previous dissensions 
among the Greek commanders, and of the 
glorious victory of the Greeks at the last, is re- 
lated elsewhere. [Salamis ; Themistocles.] 
Xerxes witnessed the battle from a lofty seat, 
which was erected for him on the shore of the 
mainland on one of the declivities of Mount 


,t and dispersion of his mighty armament. 
Xerxes now became alarmed for his own safety, 
and resolved to leave Greece immediately. He 
was confirmed in his resolution by Mardonius, 
who undertook to complete the conouest with 
800,000 of his troops. Xerxes left Mardonius 
the number pf troops which he requested, and 
with the remainder set out on his march home- 
wards. He reached the Hellespont in forty-five 
days from the time of his departure from Attica. 
On arriving at the Hellespont, he found the 
bridge of boats destroyed by a storm, and he 
orossed over to Asia by ship. He entered Sardis 
towards the end of the year 480. In the fol- 
lowing year, 479, the war was continued in 
Greece ; but Mardonius was defeated atPlataea 
by the combined forces of the Greeks, and on 
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.the p*™ day another victorv was gained over 
the Persians at Mycale in Ionia. Next year, 
478, the Persians lost their last possession in 
Europe by the capture of Sestos on the Helles- 
pont (Hdt. viL-ix.). Thus the straggle was vir- 
tually brought to an end, though the war still 
continued for several years longer. Xerxes was 
murdered in 485, after a reign of twenty years, 
by Artabanus, who aspired to become king of 
Persia. (Dioa. xl 09; Just. iii. 1; Ctes. Pere. 
99.) He was succeeded by his son Artaxer- 
xes I.— II. The only legitimate son of Artaxer- 
xes I., succeeded his fattier as king of Persia in 
495, but was murdered after a short reign of 
only two months by his half-brother Sogdi&nus, 
who thus became king (Diod. xii. 71). 

Xiphillnus (SityAwos), of Trapezus, was a 
monk at Constantinople, and made an abridg- 
ment of Dio Cassius from the thirty-sixth to 
the eightieth b ook a t the command of the em- 
peror Michael VII. Ducas, who reigned from 
A.n. 1071 to 1078. The work is executed with 
carelessness, and is only of value as preserving 
the main facts of the original, the greater part 
of which is lost. It is printed along with Dio 
Cassius. 

Xiphdnla (E ifwla : Capo di S. Croce), a 
promontory on the E. coast of Sicily, with a 
harbour {Ut^vftot \ ipcfir), between Catana and 
Syracuse (Strab. p. 967 ; Diod. xxiii. 4). 

X61s or Ch6is (H&r, Xtfr: Sakkra), an 
ancient city of Lower Egypt, N. of Leontopolis, 
on an island of the Nile, in the Nomos Seben- 
nyticus, the seat of the fourteenth dynasty of 
Egypti 


ftthus (HoOOof), in Attic legends is repre- 
sented as the son of Hellen by the nymph 
Orseis, and a brother of Dorns and Aeolus. He 
was king of Peloponnesus, and the husband of 
Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus, by whom 
he became the father of Achaeus and Ion. 
(Eurip. Jon; Apollod. i. 7, 8; Ion.) Another 
version states that after the death of his father, 
Hellen, Xuthus was expelled from Thessaly by 
his brothers, and went to Athens, where he 
married the daughter of Erechtheus. After 
the death of Erechtheus, Xuthus, being chosen 
arbitrator, adjudged the kingdom to his eldest 
brother-in-law, Ceorops, in consequence of 
which he was expelled by the other sons of 
Erechtheus, and settled in Aegialus in Pelopon- 
nesus (Paus. vii. 1 , 9). It has been inferred, 
with some probability, from Pans. i. 81, 9, where 
. there is mention of the tomb of Ion at Potamoi 
near Prasiae, that Xuthus was originally a 
local hero of Potamoi, and his son Ion the 
eponymous founder of a family, but when the 
Attic story made Ion the hero of the Ionian 
race it became neoessary to give him a divine 
father and a mother who represented this 
Cecropian line : henoe Xuthus is brought 
in as the putative, and Apollo as the real, 
father. 

xyu**, a town of Pisidia, between Corbasa 
and Termessus, mentioned by Livy (xxxviii. 

or XynXao (Surfs: Bunt fa : TauJeU), 
a town of Thessaly m the district Phthiotis, 
E. of the lake of the same name ft Hvrfov 
klfunfi Nisero or Dereld ). It was plundered 
by die Aetohans b.c. 198. (Liv. xxxii. 18, 
xxxiii §A 

Xypdti' (Eus^ny: Svwmfwr, 8 uetrJwr, 
BuswrsuwrvJr, EvwrrtJf, Sinrtfnef), said to 
have been ancientl sailed Tnjs, a demus of 
Attica belonging to the tribe ueoropis, W. of 
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Zab&tus (Zdfiaros). [Lyous, No. 5.] 

Zab5 (Zdfiff), a town and district of SB- 
Mauretania, near the borders of Numidia (Pro- 
cop. B, Vand. ii. 20). 

Z&eynthus {ZdtcwBos : ZmMiot, Zaoyn- • 
thius : Zante ), an island in the Ionian sea, off 
the coast of Elis, about forty miles in circum- 
ference. It contained a large and flourishing 
town of the same name upon the E. roast, the 
citadel of which was called Psophis (Pans, viiu 
24, 8 ; Strab. p. 458; Liv. xxvi. 14). *There are 
two considerable chains of mountains in the 
island. The ancient writers mention M. Hia- 
tus, which is probably the same as the modem 
Scopo in the BE. of the island, and which risea 
to the height of 1509 feet. Zacynthns was cele- 
brated in antiquity for its pitch wells, which 
were visited by Herodotus, and which still 
supply a large quantity of bitumen (Hdt. iv. 
195). Zacynthus was inhabited by a Greek 
population at an early period. It is said to 
nave derived its name from Zacynthus, a son 
of Dardanus, who colonised the island from 
Psophis in Arcadia (Paus. l.c.). Thucydides 
speaks of the Zocynthians as a colony of 
Achaeans from the Peloponnese (ii. 06), and. 
according to an ancient tradition, the Zaoyn- 
thians founded the town of Saguntum in Spain. 
[Saguntum.] The .island is frequently men- 
tioned by Homer, who speaks of it as the 
‘ woody Zacynthus ’ {II. ii. 084, Od. i. 940, ix. 
94; Strab. p. 159). It formed part of the 
maritime empire of Athens, ana continued 
faithful to the Athenians during the Pelopon- 
nesian war. At a later time it was subject to 
the Macedonian monarchs, and on the conquest 
of Macedonia by the Romans passed into their 
hands. (Pol. v. 102 ; Liv. xxxvi 82.) 

Zadraearta (Zo ipdicapra), one of the capital 
cities and royal residences in Hyrcania, lay at 
the SE. of the Caspian, N. of the chief pass 
through M. Coronus. It was probably on the 
site of Attarabad. 

Zogreus. [Dionysus, p. 290 , a.] 

Zagros or -us (4 Z dypos and rb ZAyptov 
Ifpos, MU. of Kurdistan ), the general name for 
the range of mountains forming the SE. con- 
tinuation of the Taurus, and the E. margin of 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, from the SW. 
side of the Lake Arsissa ( Van) in Armenia, to 
the NE. side of the head of the Persian Gulf, 
and dividing Media from Assyria and Susiana. 
More specifically, the name Zagros was applied 
to the central paxt of the chain, the N. part 
being called the mountains of the Cordueni or 
Gordyaei, and the S. part Parachoathras. (Pol* 
v. 44 : Strab. p. 529 ; Ptol. vi. 2, 4.) 

Zaitha or Zautha (Zav&d), a town of Meso- 
potamia, on the E. bank of the Euphrates, 
twenty Roman miles S. of Circesium (Zosim 
iii. 14; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 5). 

Z&leueuj (Z&svjtos), the lawgiver of the 

bwJ^^^oally a slave, but hf described by 
others as a man of good family. He could not, 
however, have been a disciple of Pythagoras, a» 
some writers state, since he lived upwards of 
100 years before Pythagoras. The date of the 
legislation of Zaleuous is assigned to B.o. 060 
(Enseb. Chron. 1856). Hiseode is stated to have 
been the first collection of written laws that 
the Greeks possessed (Strab. pp. 969, 888). The 
general character of his laws was severe, but 
they were observed for along period by the 
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Locrians, who obtained in consequence a high 
reputation for legal order (Schol. ad Pind. 01. 
x. 17 ; of. Arist. Pol ii. 10). Among other 
enactments we are told that the penalty of 
adultery was the loss of the eyes (Ael. V. H. 
xiii. 24 ; Val. Max. v. 5, 8). There is a cele- 
brated story of the son of Zaleucns having 
become liable to this penalty, and the father 
himself suffering the loss of one eye that his 
son might not be utterly blinded. It is further 
related that among his laws was one forbidding 
any citizen under penalty of death to enter 
the senate house in arms. On one occasion, 
howeverpon a sudden emergency in time of war, 
Zaleucus transgressed his own law, which was 
remark*) to him by one present ; whereupon 
he fell upon his oujn sword, declaring that he 
would himself vindicate the law (Eustath. ad 
II p. 62). Other authors tell the same story 
of Charondas, or of Diocles (Diod. xii. 19 ; Val. 
Max. vi. 6, 4). 

Zalmoxis or Zamolxis (ZdKnotis, Zd/uoXfis), 
said to have been so called from the bear’s skin 
(ZdAuos) in which he was clothed as soon as he 
yras bom. He waB, according to the story cur- 
rent among the Greeks on the Hellespont, a 
Getan, who had been a slave to Pythagoras in 
Samos, but was manumitted, and acquired, not 
only great wealth, but large stores of knowledge 
from Pythagoras, and from the Egyptians, 
whom he visited in the course of his travels. 
He returned among the Getae, introducing the 
civilisation and the religious ideas which he had 
gained, especially regarding the immortality of 
the soul. He was said to have lived in a sub- 
terranean cave for three years, and after that to 
have again made his appearance among the 
Getae. Herodotus inclines to plaoe the age of 
Zalmoxis a long time before Pythagoras, and 
expresses a doubt, not only about the story 
itself, but as to whether Zalmoxis was a man, 
or an indigenous Getan deity. The latter 
appears to have been the real state of the case. 
The Getae believed that the departed went to 
him, and it is a probable conjecture that Zal- 
moxis was really the same as Sabazius, the 
Thraoian Dionysus [Dionysus, p. 296, aj. 
(Porph. Vit. Pyth . 14 ; Hdt. iv. 96; Strab. p. 297.) 

Zama Regia (Z t£/ua: Zamensis : Diama), a 
strongly fortified city in the interior of Numidia, 
on the borders of the Carthaginian territory. 
It was the ordinary residence of King Juba, 
who had here his treasury and his harem. It 
was the scene of one of the most important 
battles in the history of the world, that in 
which Hannibal was defeated by Scipio, and 
the second Punic war was ended, B.c. 202. 
(Pol. xv. 6; Liv. xxx. 29; Bell. Afr . 91.) Strabo 
tells us that it was destroyed by the Homans ; 
but if so, it must have been restored, for we 
find it mentioned under the empire as a colony 
and a bishop’s see. VitrnviuB speaks of a 
fountain in its neighbourhood. (Strab. pp. 829, 
881 ; Vitruv. viii. 8, 24 : Plin. v.) There were 
unimportant places of the same name in Cappa- 
docia an d Mesopotamia* 

Zameli. rMxssAHA.1 

Zandras {Sutlej) a river of N. India, the 
8. boundary of the Punjab (Ptol. vii. 1, 27). 
It falls into the Hyphaeis (Qharra). 

Zarangas. [Drangiana.] 

Zaras or Zarax (Zrfpof, Zdpul). 1. The oen- 
tral part of the chain of mountains extending 
alongthe E. ooast of Laoonica from Mi Parnon, 
on the frontiers of Argolis, down to the pro- 
montory Males CPtoL hi. 16, 10).-Z. (Joraka), 
atoms on the JBL coast of Lao o ni c a, at the foot 
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of the mountain of the same name (Pans. 121. 
24, 1 ; Pol iv. 86). 

Zaiiaspe. [Baotra.] 

Zariaspis, an earlier, probably the native, 
name for the river on which Baotra stood, and 
which is usually called Bactrus. [Baotra.] 

Z61a or Ziela (rk ZrjKa : Zilleh ), a city in the 
S. of Pontus, due S. of Amasia, and on the 
road from Tavium to Comana Pontica. It 
stood on an artificial hill, and was strongly 
fortified. Near it was an ancient and famous 
temple of Anaftis and other Persian deities, 
in which great religious festivals were held. 
The surrounding district was called Zeletis or 
Zelltis. At Zela the Roman general Valerius 
Triarias was defeated' by Mithridates; but the 
city iB more celebrated for another groat battle, 
that in which Julius Caesar defeated Phamaces, 
and of which he wrote this despatch to Rome : 
Veni: Vidi: Vici. (App. Mitkr . 89; Plot. 
Caea. 60 ; Dio Cass. xlii. 47; Bell Alex. 73.) 

Zelasium, a Thessalian town in the distriot 
Phthiotis, of uncertain site. 

Zells (ZlAcia), an ancient city of Mysia, at 
the foot of Mt. Ida, and on the river Aesepus, 
eighty stadia from its mouth, belonging to the 
territory of Cyzicas. At the time of Alexander’s 
invasion the headquarters of the Persian army 
were fixed here. {II. ii. 824; Strab. pp. 566, 
687 ; Arr. An. i. 18.) 

Z6no, Z6non (Z 4\voov). 1. The founder of tho 
Stoic philosophy, was a native of Citium in 
Cyprus, and the son of Mnaseas. He began at 
an early age to study philosophy through the 
writings or the Socratie philosophers, which 
his father was accustomed to bring back from 
Athens when he went thither on trading voyages. 
At the age of twenty-two, or, according to 
others, of thirty years, Zeno was shipwrecked 
in the neighbourhood of Piraeus; whereupon 
he was led to settle in Athens, and to devote 
himself entirely to the study of philosophy. 
According to Borne writers he lost all his pro- 
perty in the shipwreck : according to others, 
he still retained a large fortune ; but whichever 
of these accounts is correct, his moderation 
and contentment became proverbial, and a 
recognition of his virtues shines through even 
the ridicule of the comic poets. The weakness 
of his health is said to have first determined 
him to live rigorously and simply, but his 
desire to make himself independent of all ex- 
ternal circumstances seems to have been an 
additional motive, and to have led him to attach 
himself to the Cynio Crates. In opposition to 
the advice of Crates, he studied under Stilpo 
of the Megario school (Diog. Laert. vii. 24) ; 
and he subsequently received instruction from* 
the two other contemporary Megarics, Diodorus 
Cronus and Philo, and from the Academics 
Xenocrates and Polemo. The period which 
Zeno thus devoted to study is said to have ex- 
tended to twenty years. At its dose, and after 
he had developed his peculiar philosophical 
system, he opened his school in the porch 
adorned with the paintings of Pdygnotus ( Stow 
Poeeile ), which, at an esxlier time, had been a 
place in whioh poets met. (Diog. Lefiri vii 6.) 
From this place his disciples were celled Stoic*. 
Among the warm admirers of Zeno wae Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. The 
Athenians likewise placed the greatest oonfi- 


for him; for although the wdl-known i 
that they deposited the keys of the foe 
with him, as the meet tr u s t worthy : — “ 
be a later invention, there i 
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doubting the authentieity of the decree of the his # doctrinea to men like Pericles and Callias 
people by which a golden crown and a public for the prioe of 100 minae. Zeno is said 
burial in the Ceramicus were awarded him. to have taken part in the legislation of Par* 
The Athenian citizenship, however, he is said menides, to the maintenance of which the 
to have declined, that he might not become citizens of Elea had pledged themselves every 
unfaithful to his native land, where in return year by an oath. His love of freedom is shown 
he was highly esteemed. We do not know the by the courage with whioh he exposed his life 
precise dates of Zeno’s birth and death. He is in order to deliver his native country from a 
said to have presided over his school for fifty- tyrant. Whether he perished in the attempt 
eight years, and to have died at the age of or survived the fail of the tyrant is a point on 
ninety-eight. He is also said to have been still which the authorities vary. They also state 
alive in the 180th Olympiad (b.c. 260). Zeno the name of the tyrant differently. * Zeno 
wrote numerous works, but the writings of devoted all his energies to explain and develop 
Chrysippue and the later Stoics seem to have the philosophical system of Parmenides. [Pak- 
obscurea those of Zeno, and even the warm memidss.]--8. An Epicurean philosopher, a 
adherents of the school seem seldom to have native of Sidon, was a contemporary of 
gone bock to the books of its founder. Hence Cicero, who heard him when at Athens. He 
it is difficult to ascertain how much of the later was sometimes termed Coryphaeus Epicure - 
Stoic philosophy really belongs to Zeno. — The orum. He seems to have been noted for the 
Stoics, like earlier schools of philosophy, re- disrespectful terms in which he spoke of other 
garded logic and physics aB the necessary philosophers. For instance, he called Socrates 
foundations for ethics. Zeno (or his followers) the Attic buffoon. He was a disciple of Apollo- 
divided logic into rhetoric and dialectic, but dorus, and is described as a clear-headed 
the latter, as providing the tests of truth, is the thinker and perspicuous expounder of his views, 
more important. Knowledge is attained by Z6n6bla, queen of Palmyra. After the death 
impressions made through tne senses aB upon of her husband, Odenathus, whom, according 
a tabula rasa. The mind has a power of to some accounts, she assassinated (a.d. 266), she 
assent to the presentations which come to the assumed the imperial diadem, as regent for her 
mind from a true impression ; and Zeno is said sons, and discharged all the active duties of a 
to have illustrated the stages by which this sovereign. But not content with enjoying the 
assent, i.e. the existence of truth, is obtained independence conceded by Gallienus and 
by the gradual progress from the flat and open tolerated by Claudius, she sought to include 
hand to the fully clenched fist. Rhetoric was all Syria, Asia, and Egypt within the limits of 
the open hand, dialectic the clenched. (Cic. her sway, and to make good the title which she 
Orat. 82, 118, Acad. i. 11, 40.) In his theory claimed of Queen of the East. By this raBh 
of physics everything that existed was corporeal, ambition she lost both her kingdom and her 
even the bouI itself. In this, as in most of his liberty. She was defeated by Aurelian, taken 
system, he aims at substituting what is material prisoner on the capture of Palmyra (278), and 
and practical for the visionary speculations carried to Rome, where she adorned the triumph 
of the Platonic school. The world consists of of her conqueror (274). Her life was spared by 
matter and Reason or God : for the god of the Aurelian, and she passed the remainder of her 
Stoics is the single, all-pervading soul of the years with her sons in the vicinity of Tibur 
world, which is the moving force of matter ; (Tivoli). (Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr. 81 ; Zonar. 
but the one cannot be separated from the xii. 27.) Longinus lived at her court, and was 
other, so that there is no dualistic tendency put to death on the capture of Palmyra, 
in the Stoic philosophy. In ethics the chief [Longinus.] 

good is virtue : but this is defined as * living ZfinSbla ( Zqyoftta : Chelebi or Zelebi) t a city 

according to reason ' or ‘ according to nature/ of Chalybonitis, in Syria, on the W. bank of the 
which is, in other words, the reason of the Euphrates, between Sura and Circesium. It 
world. This virtue or life according to reason was founded by Zenobia. 
could only be attained by the wise man, who Zindbiui (Zrjv6j3tos), lived at Rome in the 
was to be self-sufficing and independent of time of Hadrian, and was the author of a oollec- 
extemals, unmoved, therefore, by pain or plea- tion of proverbs in Greek, which have come 
sure. Virtue is the only good thmg, vice the down to us. In this collection the proverbs 
only evil, and all else is indifferent But the are arranged alphabetically, and divided into 
good and the evil are absolute, so that the hundreds. The last division is incomplete, the 
tendency of the Stoic philosophy was to put total number collected being 652. It xs printed 
good deeds together on an equality on one side, in the collection of Schottus (Uapoifdcu *EA- 
and bad deeds or crimes on an equality on the \rjytKal, Antwerp, 1612). 
other. Another tendency of Stoicism, which Z5n6ddrui y a Greek artist, who made for 
had some political importance, was towards Nero the colossal statue of that emperor whioh 
cosmopolitanism : that is to say, that, regard- he set up in front of the Golden House and 
ing all the human race as differentiated only which was afterwards dedicated afresh by 
by virtue and vioe, wisdom and folly, they were Vespasian as a statue of the Sun. It was 110 
inclined to be citizens of the world rather than feet in height. Pliny notes that, great as was 
of a particular state. It was a sign, and might the skill of Zenodorus in modelling and chasing, 
in some sm a ll degree be a cause, of the break- he could not restore the old excellence of ousting 
ing down of the barriers of the numerous and in bronze (Plin. xxxiv. 45). 
small, but intensely patriotic, Greek Btates which Z6n6d5tXum or -la (Zyjwftdriov, ZfjyoS orla), a 

marks the change of the Macedonian period, fortress in the N. of Mesopotamia, on the small 
—8. The Eleatic philosopher, was a native of tributary of the Euphrates called Bileeha, a 
Elea (Velia) in Italy, son of Teleutagoras, and little above Nioephorium and below Iohnae. 
the favourite disciple of Parmenides. He was It was a Macedonian settlement, and the only 
bom about b.c. 488, and at the age of forty one of the Greek cities of Mesopotamia which 
accompanied Parmenides to Athens. [Pab- did not revolt from the Partnians at the 
KBNHH50.1 He appears to have resided some approach of Croesus. (Dio Cass. xL 12 ; Pint 
turn at Athens, and is said to have unfolded Crass. 170 
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Zfltt&dfttus (Zi jv69oros). 1. Of Ephesus, a 
celebrated grammarian, was the first superin- 
tendent of the great library at Alexandria, and 
flourished under Ptolemy Philadelphus about 
3 . 0 . 208. Zenodotus was employed by Phila- 
delphus, together with his two great contem- 
poraries, Alexander the Aetolian and Lycophron 
the Chalcidian, to collect and revise all the 
Greek poets. Alexander, we are told, undertook 
til e task of collecting the tragedies, Lycophron 
the comedies, and ZenodotuB the poems of 
Homely and of the other illustrious poets. 
Zenodotus, however, devoted his ohief attention 
to the Iliad and Odyssey. Hence he is called 
the first Beviaer (At opBwHfs) of Homer, and his 
recensidfi (A idpBwcrtt) of the Iliad and Odyssey 
obtained the greatest celebrity. The correc- 
, tions which Zenodotus applied to the text of 
Homer were of three kinds. (1) He expunged 
verses. (2) He marked them as spurious, but 
left them in his copy. (8) He introduced new 
readings or transposed or altered verses. The 
great attention which Zenodotus paid to the 
language of Homer caused a new epoch in the 
grammatical study of the Greek language. The 
results of his investigations respecting the 
meaning and the ubo of words were contained 
in two works which he published under the 
title of a Glossary (rAwortreu), and a Dictionary 
of barbarous or foreign phrases. — 2. Of Alex- 
andria, a grammarian, lived after Aristarchus, 
whose recension of the Homeric poems he 
attacked (Suid. a. v.). 

Zephyrs. [Halicarnassus.] 

Z$phyrlum (Zc <pvpiov, sc. lucpwrfipiov , i.e. the 
W. promontory), the name of several promon- 
tories of the ancient world. The chief of them 
were the following : — I. In Europe. 1. (O. di 
Bruaaano ), a promontory in Bruttium, forming 
the SE. extremity of the country, from which 
the Locri who settled in the neighbourhood are 
said to have obtained the name of Epizephyrii 
(Strab. pp. 269, 270; Plin. iii. 74).— 2. A pro- 
montory on the W. coast of Cyprus (Strab. p. 
688). ll. In Asia. 1. In Pontus ( C . Zefreh ), 
a headland W. of Tripolis, with a fort and 
harbour of the same name (Ptol. v. 6, 11).— 
2. [Caria.]— -3. In Cilicia (prob. C. Cavaliere ), 
a far-projecting promontory, W. of Prom. Sar- 
pedon (Strab. p. 671). Hi. In Africa ( Easier 
Maarah ), a headland on the NE. coast of 
Cyrenaioa, W. of Damis. 

ZSphjhrus (Z 4<pvpos), the personification of 
the W. wind, is described by Hesiod as a son of 
Astraeus and Eos (Th. 579). By the Harpy 
Podarge, Zephyrus became the father of the 
horses Xanthus and Bolins, which belonged to 
Achilles {II. xvi. 160) ; but he was married to 
Chloris, whom he had carried oft by force, and 
by whom he had a son, Carpus. (Ov. Fast. 
v. 197.) rVRNTi.] 

Zerynthui (z fipwOos : ZypMios), a town of 
Thrace, in the territory of Aenos (or, as some say, 
in Samothrace), with a temple of Apollo and a 
cave of Hecate, who are hence called Zerynthiua 
and Zerynthia (Steph. Byz. 8. v. ; Liv. xxxviii. 
41 ; Ov. Triat. i. 10, 19 ; Tzetz. Lyc. 449, 968). 

ZitAl (Z^njj) and ual&if (KtUoTs), sons of 
Boreas and Orithyia, frequently called the 
Bortidu, are mentioned among the Argonauts, 
and are described as winged beings (Pind. Pyth. 
iv. 82fi ; Ap. Bh. i. 219; Hyg. Fab. 14). Their 
sister, Cleopatra, who was married to Phineus, 
king of Sslmydessus, had been thrown with her 
sons into prison by Phineus at the instigation of 
his seoond wife. Here she wae found by Zetes 
and Calais, when they arrived at Sslmydessus in 
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the Argonautic expedition. They liberated their 
sister and her children, gave the kingdom to the 
latter, and sent the second wife of Pmneus to her 
own country, Scythia. (Diod. iv. 44.) Other 
accounts relate that the Boreadae delivered 
Phineus from the Harpies; for it had been 
foretold that the Harpies might be killed by 
the sons of Boreas, but that the sons of Boreas 
must die if they should not be able to overtake 
the HarpieB (Apollod. i. 9, 21). Others, again, 
state that the Boreadae perished in their pur- 
suit of the Harpies, or that Heracles killed 
them with his arrows near the island of Tenos 
(Hyg. Fab. 14 ; Harpyiae). Their tombs were 
said to be in Tenos, adorned with sepulchral 
stelae, one of whioh moved whenever the wind 
blew from the north. Calais is also mentioned 
as the founder of the Campanian town of Cales 
(Sal. It viii. 616). 

Zfithus (Z rj$os), son of Zeus and Antiope,and 
| brother of Amphion. For details Bee Axphion. 

Zeugis, Zeugit&na Begio ft Zcvytrwft: N. 

I part of Tunis), the N. distinct of Africa Propria. 
[Africa.] 

Zeugma (Z *vypa, i.e. Junction : prob. Bum- 
keleh), a city of Syria, on the borders of Com- 
magene and Cyrrhestioe, built by SeleuouB 
Nioator, on the W. bank of the Euphrates, at a 
point where the river was crossed by a bridge 
of boats which hod been constructed by Alex- 
ander the Great : hence the name. Afterwards, 

| when the ford of Thapsacus became impassable 
I for travellers, on account of the hordes of 
j Arabs who infested the banks of the Lower 
Euphrates, the bridge at Zeugma gave the 
only passage over the river. (Strab. p. 746; 
Pol. v. 48 ; Dio Cass. xl. 17 ; Procop. Aea. ii. 9 ) 

Zeus (Zctfs), the greatest of the Greek godB, 
was primarily the god of the sky (literally the 
1 bright sky ’), worshipped by the old Greeks on 
mountain tops, such as would give an uninter- 
rupted view of the sky. But tiie commixture 
of the myths and traditions of many different 
national or tribal religions caused a number of 
different stories to be attached to Zeus from 
which the Zeus of Greek literature (or the 
Jupiter in Latin literature, when the Greek 
stories were adopted) has been formed. Homer 
has these stories, but gives them only partially. 
Zeus is the son of Cronos and Rhea, a brother of 
Poseidon, Hades (Pluto), Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
and is married to his sister Hera. When Zeus 
and his brothers distributed among themselves 
the government of the world by lot, Poseidon 
obtained the sea, Hades the lower world, and 
Zeus the heavens and the upper regions, but 
the earth became common to all. According 
to the Homeric account Zeus dwelt on Mt. 
Olympus in Thessaly, which was believed to 
penetrate with its lofty summit into heaven 
itself. He is called the father of godB and 
men, the most high and powerful among the 
immortals, whom all others obey. He is the 
supreme ruler, who with his counsel manages 
everything ; the founder of kingly power, and 
of law ana of order, whence Dike, Themis, and 
Nemesis are His assistants. For the same 
reason he protects the assembly of the people 
(iyopcuos), the meetings of the council [0 ouX- 
<uo s), ana as he presides over the whole state, 
so also over every house and family {iptcuos 
He also watched over the sanctity of tne oath 
(ZpKios) and the laws of hospitalityjftfrios), and 
protected suppliants {hciorios). He avenged 
those who were wrongro, and punished those 
who had committed a crime, for ne watched the 
doings and sufferings of all men ftirtyms). Be 
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mi further the original source of all prophetic 
power, from whom all prophetic signs and 
sounds proceeded (i raw/tipa&f). Everything, 
good as well as bad, comes from Zeus ; accord- 
ing to his own choice he assigns good or evil to 
mortals ; and fate itself was subordinate to him. 
He is armed with thunder and lightning (the 
original attributes of the god of the sky), and 
the shaking of his aegis produces storm and 
tempest; epithets of Zeus in the Homeric 
poems describe him aB rcpwecepavror, dpi- 
ydovroff Unf/ifiptudrijs, the thunderer, veynhiry*- 
pdrys % the gatherer of clouds, and in later 
writers 6p$ptos or vdnos, the sender of rain. 
Hence Z«fa MfiA ivtos (the placable) was wor- 
shipped at the Attic Di&sia, that he might give 
favourable weather for the spring crops, and 
Ztbf Mmpdbcnjt at the approach of winter, that 
he might not send heavy storms. Hesiod has 
adopted the myth which belonged to Crete and 
to Asia Minor and has in literature superseded 
the purer conception of Zeus. In this story 
also Zeus is the son of Cronos and Bhea, and the 
brother of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, and 
Poseidon. Cronos swallowed his children im- 
mediately after their birth, but when Bhea was 
pregnant with Zeus, she applied to Uranus and 
Ge to save the life of the child. Uranus and 



HmA ot the Olympian Zeua. (From a but In the 
Vatican.) 

Ge therefore sent Bhea to Lyotos in Crete, 
requesting her to bring up her child there. 
Bhea accordingly concealed Zeus in a cave of 
Mount Aegaeon, and gave to Cronos a stone 
wrapped in doth, which he swallowed in the 
belief that it was his son. Cronos, by a cun- 
ning device of Ge or Metis, was made to vomit 
up the children he had swallowed, and first of 


all the stone, which was afterwards set up 
by Zeus at Delphi (Hes. Th. 468-600 ; of. 


v 468-600; 

. 24, 6). The infant Zeus was brought 
up in Crete, nursed by Amalthea, and guarded 
by the Curetes, who clashed their cymbals that 
his cries might not be heard by his father 
[Amalthea ; Cubbies]. Coming to manhood 
Zeus delivered the Cyclopes from the bonds 
with which they had been fettered by Cronos, 
and they in their gratitude provided him with 
thnnder and lightning. On the advice of Ge, 
Zeus also liberated the hundred-armed Gi- 
gantes, Briareus, Coitus and Gyes, that they 
might assist him in his fight against the Titans. 
The Titans were conquered and shut up in 
Tartarus, where they were henceforth guarded 
by the Hecatoncheires. Thereupon Tartarus 
and Ge begot Typhoeus, who began a fearful 
struggle with Zeus, but was conquered, [Of* 


olofxb; Gig antes ; Titanss; Typhoeus.] 
Zeus now reigned supreme, and chose Metis 
for his wife. When she was pregnant with 
Athene, he took the child out of her body and 
oonoealed it in his head, on the advioe of Uranus 
and Ge, who told him that thereby he would 
retain the supremacy of the world. For if 
Metis had given birth to a son, this son (so fate 
had ordained it) would have acquired the 
sovereignty. [Athene, p. 188, a.] His position 
as supreme lawgiver is represented in myth by 
his second marriage, with Themis (Jqptioe or 
Law), from which sprang the Fates and the 
Seasons [Horae ; Moerae]. But hisenarriage 
with Hera was the ( sacred marriage,' the type 
of all marriages [see Hera, p. 898, V. * Twelve 
great Olympian gods were recognised : or rather 
six pairs of deities (of. Hymn, ad Merc. 128). 
It is likely that the list in Liv. xxii. 10, which 
mentions the twelve deities worshipped in Greek 
fashion at lectietemia represents the twelve 
to whom the altar at Athens was erected (Thuc. 
vi. 64). These were ZenB (the head of them all), 
Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, Hermes, Hephaestus, 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Athene, Artemis and 
Aphrodite. The altars to twelve gods were 
common in Greece, but not always to the same 
twelve, including sometimes deities not nsur 
ally regarded as belonging to tbe Olympian 
‘ dynasty.' The altar at Olympia was to the 
following six pairs : Zeus and Poseidon, Hera 
and Athene, Hermes and Apollo, Dionysos and 
the Charites, Artemis and Alpheus, Cronus and 
Bhea (Sohol. ad Pind. Ol. v. 5). In the preva- 
lent Greek mythology, though Zeus was always 
rocognised as supreme goa, the minister and 
announcer of his will was Apollo.— Such is the 
representation of Zeus in literature, but it 
must not be forgotten that this account, and 
many other legends about him are the outcome 
of a combination of mythologies. The change 
of dynasties from Uranus to Cronus and from 
Cronus to Zeus represents in reality the par- 
tial acceptance of a theology belonging to older 
inhabitants of Greek lands whose Bupreme 
gods are retained as predecessors of the Greek 
Zens. Moreover, as has been pointed out 
above, the older Greek Zeus (the Zeus of the 
so-called ‘ Pelasgians ’) was the god of the 
bright sky [of. Jupiter], worshipped on moon- 
tains such as Olympus (more than one), Ithome, 
Pomes, Cithaeron, Laphystion, Ida and Samo- 
thrace. Many, no doubt, of the myths about 
him refer to the phenomena of the sky : the 
fight with Typhoeus, for instance, is probably 
a myth from the strife of the elements, and 
the story of the Cyclopes supplying him with 
thunderbolts obviously refers to thunderstorms ; 
but it is an error to apply this interpretation 
as universally as some nave done. The many 
transformations of Zeus in his amours have 
been rightly explained as no sky-phenomena, 
but as additions gradually made to the story of 
Zeus from the common habit of traoingthe 
desoent of noble families from the god* Thus 
a number of separate local genealogies of this 
kind gathering round the name of Zeus, from 
whom these local families traced their dewent, 
necessitated the belief in a number of unions 
between Zeus and local nymphs or mortal wo- 
men ; and, further, those primitive tribes who 
had totemistic symbols had traditions whioh 
are preserved in the stories of Zeus taking an 
animal form. It is likely enough that the true 
explanation of Zeus as a bull or Zeus as a 


in such tribes 


a desoent tern Zeus * 
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« boll, or from Zens - a swan. The early or | 
1 Pel&Bgi&n ’ conception of Zens varied in differ- 
ent localities. The Arcadian Zeus iZebs 
Auksuos) was bom, according to the legends of 
the country, in Arcadia, either on Mt. Parrha- 
rium, or on Mt. Lycaeus. He was brought up 
there by the nymphs Thisoa, Neda, and Hagno. 
Lycaon, son of Felasgus, erected a temple to 
Zeus Lycaeus on Mt. Lycaeus, and instituted 
the festival of the Lyoaea in honour of him 
{Lycaeus ; Lycaon]. In the festival [see Diet, 
of Ant^x t. Lycaed] we see 'Zeus dwelling in 
light on the summit of the mountain where it 
caught tits first rays of the sun f and worshipped 
by rites, part of which is a rain charm, part a relic 
•of humem sacrifice. Those may be right who see 
in this sacrifice ‘ the cannibal feast of a wolf- 
tribe.* Especially regarded as ‘ Pelasgian ’ was 
the Zeus of Dodona in Epirus called Zcfo 
A wSeevcubs or n \t\a<rytK6s, who was worshipped 
originally without image or temple in the sa- 
cred oak-grove — the tree Bacrea to the chief 
god of Aryan nations — and possessing the 
•oldest oracle of Greece [for a full account, see 
Diet, of Ant. art. Oraculum]. The national 
Hellenic Zeus of the Ibbs primitive time was 
worshipped at Olympia in Elis, and the great 
national Panegyris was celebrated once in four 
years. There Zeus was regarded as the father 
and king of gods and men, and as the supreme 
god of the Hellenic nation. HiB statue at 
Olympia was executed by Phidias, a few years 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, 
the sublime idea of this great work having 
been suggested to the artist by the words of 
Homer (II. i. 627). [Phidias.]-- The Greek and 
Latin poets give to Zeus or Jupiter an immense 
number of epithets and surnames, which are 
derived partly from the places where he was 
worshipped, and partly express the hopes and 
aspirations of those who worshipped him. 
The most familiar and significant, besides 
those mentioned at the beginning of the 
article, are or re^WjTwp as the 

father of the nation or the family (Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 167 ; Aesch. Suppl. 196) ; *EA« vdipios, 
the giver of freedom, especially as deliverer 
from the Persian yoke {Pint. Aristid. 19 ; cf . 
Pind. 01. xii. 1); the protector of 

the race or of the household, to whom the 
third cup of wine at the Greek dinner was 
drunk .(the first being to the Olympian gods, 
the second to the heroes : cf. Pind. Isthm. v. 8 ; 
Plat. Phileb. p. 66) ; ro^Aios,who gives happy 
and fruitful wedlock; TcAccos, who answers 
prayer (Pind. Pyth. i. 67 ; AescluAg. 978). The 
eagle, the oak, and the summits of mountains 
were sacred to him, and his sacrifices generally 
consisted of goats, bulls, and oows. His usual 
attributes are the sceptre, eagle, thunderbolt, 
and a figure of Victory in his hand, and some- 
times also a cornucopia. The Olympian Zeus 
sometimes wears a wreath of olive, and the 
Dodonaean Zeus a wreath of oak leaves. In 
works of art Zeus is generally represented as the 
omnipotent father and king of gods and men, 
according to the idea which was embodied in 
the statue of the Olympian Zeus by Phidias. 
Bespeoting the Roman god, see Jupiter. 

Zeuxidamus (Z«v#8eyms). 1. King of Sparta, 
and tenth of the Eurypontidae. He was grand- 
son of Tbeopompus, and lather of Anaxiu a m us, 
who succeeded him (Pans. iii. 7).— 2. Son of 
Leotychides. king of Sparta. He was also 
named Cynxsous. He died before his father, 
leaving a son. Archidamus £L (Hdt. vL 71 ; 
jWii. 47.) 
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Zeuxis (Zfv{<s), the great Greek painter, who 
excelled all his contemporaries except Parxha- 
siua, was a native of Heraclea (probably of the 
city of this name on the Euxine), and was bom 
between 460 anc^ 440 b. c. He came to Athens 
soon after the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, when he had already achieved a great re- 
putation, although a young man. (Plat Protag. 
p. 818, Oorg. p. 468, of. Aristoph. Ach. 991.) 
He passed some time in Macedonia, at the court 
of Archelaus, for whom he decorated the royal 
palace at Pella with pointings, probably soon 
after 418 (AeL V. H. xiv. 17). Me must have 
spent same time in Magna Graeoia, as we learn 
from the story respecting the picture of Helen, 
which he painted for the city of Croton ; and it 
is also probable that he visited Sicily, as we axe 
told that he gave away one of his pictures to 
the Agrigentines. His travels through Greeoe 
itself were no doubt extensive. We find him at 
Olympia, where he made an ostentations dis- 
play, before the eyes of all Greece, of the wealth 
which his art had brought him, by appearing in 
a robe embroidered with his own name in letters 
of gold (Plin. xxxv. 62). The paUia, however, 
are explained by some as being curtains hung 
in front of his pictures. After acquiring a great 
fortune by the exercise of his art, he adopted 
the custom of giving away his pictures, because 
no adequate price could be set upon them. The 
time of nis death is unknown. The masterpiece 
of Zeuxis was his picture of Helen, in painting 
which he had as his models the five most beau- 
tiful maidens of Croton, whom he was allowed 
to select for this purpose. It was painted for 
the temple of Hera at Croton. This pioture 
and its nistory were celebrated by many poets, 
who preserved the names of the five maidens 
upon whom the choice of Zeuxis fell. (Plin. 
xxxv. 62 ; Cic. de Invent, ii. 1.) The accurate 
painting of ‘ still life ’ was a department of the 
art which Zeuxis and his younger rival Parrha- 
sius appear to have carried almost to perfection. 
The well-known story of the trial of skill in that 
species of painting between these two artists, if 
not literally true, indicates the opinion which 
was held in ancient times of their powers of 
imitation. In this contest the picture of Zeuxis 
represented a bunch of grapes, so naturally 
painted that the birds flew at the picture to eat 
the fruit ; upon which the artist, confident in 
this proof of his success, called upon his rival 
no longer to delay to draw aside the curtain 
and show his picture : but the picture of Par- 
rhasius was the curtain itself, which Zeuxis had 
mistaken for real drapery. On discovering his 
error, Zeuxis honourably yielded the palm to 
Parrhasius, saying that he himself had deceived 
birds, but Parrhasius had deceived an artist 
(Plin. 1. c.). Besides this accuracy of imitation, 
many of the works of Zeuxis displayed greet 
dramatic power. This appears to nave been 
especially the case with ins Infant Heraclea 
strangling the Serpent , where the chief force of 
the composition consisted in the terror of Alc- 
mena and Amphitryon, as they witnessed the 
struggle. It is thought that this theme is repro- 
duced on a vase now in the British Museum. 
Another picture, in which he showed the same 
dramatic power, applied to a very different 
subject, was his Female Hippocentaw , which 
was lost in a shipwreck off Cape Malea, on its 
way to Borne, whither it had been sent by Sulla 
(Lucian, Zeus. 8). The composition of this 
pioture is perhaps preserved in a mosaic from 
the villa of Hadrian [see Diet . qf Anti arti 
Pictura], 
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Zfoboif (Jis t/enwi), a river of Parfchia (Oort 
vi. 4, 4). 

Zoetiuxn or Zoettaun (z oinop, Zolruov ; Zoi- 
rh§4s), a town of Arcadia in the district 
Eutresia, N. of Mbgalopolxs. 

Zdllus (ZcetAos), a grammarian, was a native 
f Amphipolis, and lived in the time of Philip 
of Maoedon. He was celebrated for the asperity 
with which he assailed Homer (Said! s.v. 
'O fUipopAorriQ, He found fault with him prin- 
cipally for introducing fabulous and incredible 
stories in his poems. From the list that we 
have of his writings it also appears that he 
attacked Plato and Isocrates. His name became 
proverbial for a captious and malignant oritio. 
(Ov. Bern. Am. 866; AeL V. H. xL 10.) 

Zdn&ras, Joannes (’ludyyrjs t Ztovapds), a 
celebrated Byzantine historian and theologian, 
lived in the twelfth oentury under the emperors 
Alt Tius I* Comnenus and Calo- Joannes. Besides 
his theological works there is still extant his 
Annalea (Xpoviicdv), in eighteen books, from 
the creation of the world to the death of Alexis 
in 1118. It is compiled from various Greek 
authors, whose very words Zonaras frequently 
retains. The earlier part is chiefly taken from 


^ STOANTE 9 . 

168-160.)— 8. The Physiognomist; attributed 
many vices to Socrates in an assembly of his 
disciples, who laughed at him and at his art in 
consequence; but Socrates admitted that such 
were his natural propensities, but Baid that 
they had been overcome by philosophy. • (die. 
Tu 80 . iv. 87, de Fat . 6.) 

Zdrdaster or Zoroastres (Zo>t>od<rrpns), the 
Zarathustra of the Zendavesta, and the Ztr- 
dusht of the Persians, was the reformer of the 
Magian religion. There were extant in the 
later Greek literature several works Rearing 
the name of Zoroaster ; but these writings were 
forgeries of a later age, and belong tqpthe same 
class of writings as the works of Hermes Tris- 
megistus, Orpheus, &c. There is stiltoxtant a 
collection of oracles ascribed to Zoroaster, which 
are, of course, spurious. They have been pub- 
lished by Morell, Paris, 1596, and by other 
editors. 

ZSslmui (Z dxrifxo*), a Greek historian, who 
lived in the time of the younger Theodosius. 
He wrote a History of the Homan empire in six 
books, which is still extant. This work must 
have been written after a.i>. 425, as an event is 
mentioned in it which took plaoe in that year. 


Josephus; and in the portion which relates to The first book comprises a sketch of the history 


Bornan history he has for the most part fol- 
lowed Dio Cassius. In consequence of the 
latter circumstance the Armais of Zonaras are 
of great importance in studying the early his- 
tory of Borne. Of the first twenty books of 
Dio Cassius we have nothing but the abstract 
of Zonaras; and even of the later books, of 
which Xiphilinus has made a fuller epitome, 
Zonaras has preserved many statements of 


of the early emperors, down to the end of the 
reign of Diocletian (805). The second, third, 
and fourth books are devoted to the history of 
the fourth century, which is treated much less 
concisely. The fifth and sixth books embrace 
the period from 895 to 410, when Attains was 
deposed. The work of Zosimus is mainly 
(though not altogether) an abridgment or com- 
pilation of the works of previous historians. 


Dio which are entirely omitted by Xiphilinus. — ! His style is concise, clear, pure, and not un- 
Editions by Du Cange, Paris, 1686, fol., and ! pleasing. His chief fault as a historical writer 
by Dindorf, Leips. 1875. i is his neglect of chronology. Zosimus was a 

Z6n§ (Z <hvr \ : Zwveuos), a town of Thrace on a j pagan, and comments severely upon the faults 
promontory of the same name in the Aegaean, , and crimes of the Christian emperors. Hence 
where Orpheus is said to have sung (Hdt. vii. his credibility has been assailed by several 


59; Ap. Bh. i. 29 ; Mel. ii. 2, 8). 

Zdpyrus (Z ,terrup6s). 1. A Persian, son of 
Megabyzus. After Darius Hystaspis had be- 
sieged Babylon for twenty months in vain, 
Zopyrus resolved to gain the place for his master 
by the most extraordinary self-sacrifice. Ac- 
cordingly, one day he appeared before Darius 
with lus body mutilated in the most horrible 
manner : born his ears and nose were cut off, 
and his person otherwise disfigured. After 
explaining to Darius his intentions, he fled to 
Babylon as a victim of the cruelty of the Per- 
sian long. The Babylonians gave him their 
confidence, and placed him at the head of their 


Christian writers. There are, no doubt, nume- 
rous errors of judgment to be found in the 
work, and sometimes (especially in the case of 
Constantine) an intemperate expression of 
opinion, which sometimes exaggerates, if it 
does not distort the truth. But he does not 
seem fairly oliargeable with deliberate inven- 
tion or wilful misrepresentation. — Editions by 
Bekker, 1887, and by Mendelssohn, 1887. 

Zostdr (C. of Van), a promontory on the W. 
of Attica, between Phalerum and Sunium. It 
was a sacred spot, and contained altars of Leto, 
Artemis, and Apollo (Paus. i. 81, 1). 

Zygantes or Gygantes (Zuyavres, rvyayres), 


troops. He soon found means to betray the j a people of Libya, whom Herodotus places on 
city to Darius, who severely punished the in- the W. aide of the lake Triton. Others men- 
habitants for their revolt. Darius appointed | tion a city Zygantis and a people Zyges on 
Zopyrus satrap of Babylon for life, ' with the ; the coast of Marmarica. (Hdt iv. 194 ; 
enjoyment of its entire revenues. (Hdt. iii i Bvz. s.v.) 
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It is thought that some of those who wish to 1 
pursue further the subjects (apart from the 
domain of the historians of Greece and Borne) 
which cannot be exhaustively dealt with in a 
book of tliis size, may be helped by the follow- ; 
ing list of works. It is not intended to be 1 
anything approaching a complete bibliography 
on any of the departments included in this j 
Dictionary. The object has been to name the 
more easily procurable books among modem 
authorities which will carry most students as 
far as they need, and will themselves furnish a 
more complete list of writers in all languages 
on their several subjects. To most of the books 
mentioned below the Editor has to acknowledge j 
deep obligations for information, suggestions, 
or references. 

A. 

For Mythology : — Roscher’s A uaftihrliches 
Lexikon der grieuhischen und rbmischen 
Mythologie (which, however, as yet does not 
extend beyond letter K). [This is the best 
and fullest work which has yet appeared, thn^ gfr 
some of its most learned contributors are too 1 
prone to retain the meteorological explanation 
of myths, to the exclusion of that derived from 
customs and rites traceable in ‘ folk-lore.’] 
Preller-Plew’s Griechiache Mythologie and 
Preller- Jordan’s Iffim. Myth. Great assistance 
and guidanoe may be obtained from Mann- 1 
hardt’s Mythol . Porachungen and Wold- und 
Feldkulte , and from Lang’s Custom , Myth 
and Ritual ; also from Harrison's Mythology 
and Monuments of Athens, Frazer’s Golden \ 
Bough , Dyer’s Gods of Greece, and from articles 
in Baumeister’s Denkmdler (especially for the 
representation of myths in ancient art). 


graphy of Asia Minor , Tozer’s Armenia and 
Asia Minor , Torr’s Rhodes in Ancient Times , 
Bent’s Cyclades , Tozer’s Islands of the Aegean, 
Harrison’s Myth, and Mon . of Athens , ana 
Lolling’s article on Athens, printed in Bau- 
meister’s Denkmdler and in I. M tiller’s Hand s 
buch , Tozer’s Lectures on Greece, Gardner’s 
New Chapters in Greek History, Schucliardt’s 
account of Schliemann's Excavations (transl. 
by Sellers), Freeman’s Sicily, Middleton’s Re- 
mains of Ancient Rome, O. Bichter’s Topo- 
graphic von Rom (in Banmeister and I. Mtiller), 
Burn’s Rome and the Canypagna. A very full 
bibliography for the various countries of Greece 
and of the Homan Empire will be found in the ' 
treatises of Lolling and Jung in I. Miiller’s 
Handbuch, vol. iii. For the divisions and 
arrangement of Roman Provinces see Momm- 
sen’s Provinces of the Roman Empire and 
Marquardt’s Handbuch, vol. iv. 


more 
ti 


B. 

Por Topography Fuller information and 
tore references will be found in Smith’s Die- 

Lehrbuch der alten Geographic and the Eng- 
lish translation. Among the more recent books 
for particular countries and for the more im- 
portant towns are Bamsay’s Historical Geo - 


For Philosophers : — Zeller’s Philosophic der 
Griechen , ana the translations of hiB works 
Plato and the Older Academy and Outlines of 
Greek Philosophy ; Lewes’s History of Philo- 
sophy, QcTobe'*Plato and Aristotle. 

D. 

For Artists: — A. S. Murray’s History of 
Greek Sculpture and Handbook of Greek 
Archaeology , and Overbeck’s Geschichte der 
griechischen Plastik. [See also artides in 
Baumeister’s Denkmdler. The most important 
modern authorities are given in the articles 
on Statuaria Ars and Pictwra in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities. A Handbook of 
Greek Painters by Cecil Smith is announced.} 

E. 

For Greek and Boxnan Writers ’.—Histories 
of Greek Literature by Mahaffy, Bergk, Bern- 
hardy, and Jevons : for the orators, Blass* 
Attisohe Beredsamkeit and Jebb’s Attic Cra» 
tors\ Teuffel and Schwabe, History of Roman 
Literature (transl. by Warr), which rives a 
very full bibliography, Sellar’s Roman Poets of 
the RepubUo and Poets of the Augustan Age* 
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